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TOUIiING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Therk  is  one  way  of  going  abroad,  it  seems,  after 
all,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  which  rob  for- 
eign travel  of  lialf  its  charms :  a  way  by  which  all 
anxiety  about  luggage,  all  uncertainty  about  means 
of  conveyance,  all  troubles  in  crossino;  frontiers,  are 
entirely  done  away  with,  and  that  without  the  ex- 
pense and  encumbrance  of  a  courier.  You  have  only 
to  paddle  your  own  canoe.  We  do  not  say  that 
Paterfamilias  can  accomplish  this,  because  he  would 
require  a  whole  flotilla  for  the  purpose;  but  the 
bachelors  of  England  can  lean  back  at  their  ease 
while  the  banks  of  every  river  in  Europe,  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Volga,  glide  by  them,  if  they  please. 
Mr.  Macgi-egor  *  "  dropped  "  in  this  way,  only  last 
autumn,  «iown  the  Thames,  Sambre,  Meuse,  Rhine, 
Main,  Danube,  Reuss,  Aar,  111,  Moselle,  Meurthe  (a 
river  we  never  heard  of),  Marne,  Seine,  not  to  men- 
tion six  canals  in  Belgium  and  France.  Besides  this, 
he  had  the  most  charming  sailing-trips  on  Lakes 
Titisee,  Constance,  Unter  See,  Zurich,  Zug,  and 
Lucerne,  in  addition  to  a  couple  of  expeditions  in 
the  open  sea.  His  route  led  him  also  over  moun- 
tains and  through  forests,  though  he  did  not  paddle 
there,  but  had  nis  canoe  carried  in  a  cart,  drawn 
genenilly  by  a  horse,  but  sometimes  by  a  cow. 

Our  author  gives  the  following  exact  description 
of  his  novel  conveyance  :  "  The  Rob  Hoy  is  built  of 
oak,  and  covered  fore  and  aft  with  cedar.  She  is 
made  just  short  enough  to  go  into  the  German  rail- 
way wj^ons ;  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
twenty-eight  inches  broad,  nine  inches  deep,  weij^lis 
eighty  pounds,  and  draws  three  inches  of  water,  with 
an  inch  of  keel.  A  paddle  seven  feet  long,  with  a 
blade  at  each  end,  and  a  lug-sail  and  jib,  are  the 
means  of  propulsion ;  and  a  pretty  blue  silk  Union- 
Jack  is  the  only  ornament.  The  elliptic  hole  in 
which  I  sit  is  fifty-four  inches  long,  and  twenty  broad, 
and  has  a  mackintosh  cover  fastened  round  the  comb- 
ing and  to  a  button  on  my  breast ;  while  between 
my  knees  is  my  baggage  for  three  months,  in  a  black 
bag  one  foot  s<iuare,  and  five  inches  deep."  In  this 
confined  space,  Mr.  Macgregor  found  himself  more 
at  liberty  than  probably  any  voyager  has  done  be- 
fore, and  achieved  a  thousand  miles  without  fatigue 
and  without  ennui.  Everything  is  painted  so  fresnly 
and  in  such  glowing  colors,  that  the  very  perusal  of 
his  adventures  acts  like  a  tonic  upon  the  reader. 
His  canoe  and  himself  are  so  inseparably  mixed  up, 
too,  that  one  gets  to  regard  the  Jiub  Roy  as  some- 
thing endowed  with  vitality.  If  not  with  the  personal 

•  A  Tbousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe.    By  J.  IUcgrcoob. 
Bunpfon  Low,  Soo,  ami  Mantoo. 


affection  entertained  for  it  by  its  owner.  We  are 
interested  in  knowing  where  it  lodges  for  the  night, 
and  in  the  precautions  taken  for  its  virgin  security. 

Only  once  throughout  its  travels  was  the  graceful, 
tender  creature  provided  for  in  a  boat-house,  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  was  tiiere  only  that  it  received 
any  damage,  — probably  from  jealous  Craft.  It  was 
generally  locked  up  in  the  haylofls  of  the  various 
hotels,  but  sometimes,  as  at  Namur,  "it  was  housed 
for  the  night  in  the  landlord's  private  parlor,  grace- 
fully resting  upon  two  chairs";  sometimes,  as  at 
Huy  on  the  Meuse,  "  in  the  coach-house,  while  the 
sails  were  hung  to  dry  on  the  harness-pegs  " ;  and  not 
unfrequently  in  a  garden,  particularly  if  it  chanced 
to  be  furnished  with  a  summer-house.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  "  the  captain,  purser,  ship's  cook,  and  cab- 
in-boy of  the  Rob  Roy  "  locked  his  precious  charge 
up,  where  it  was  practicable,  with  his  own  hands, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  but  sometimes,  as  at 
Tuttlingen,  a  good-natured  hostler  was  permitted  to 
exhibit  it  (let  us  hope  gratuitously)  to  an  enthusias- 
tic populace,  who  were  admitted  one  by  one  to  its 
hayloft,  and  far  into  the  night  might  have  been  seen 
mounting  the  ladder  with  lanterns,  women  as  well 
as  men,  to  examine  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
"the  schlff."  For  not  only  was  a  canoe  like  the 
Rob  Roy,  of  course,  a  great  curiosity  everywhere, 
but  it  penetrated  where  no  description  of  lx)at  had 
ever  been  seen  before.  Our  author's  plan  was  to 
take  it  on  wheels  to  the  very  fountain-head  of  the 
river  he  designed  to  traverse,  and  on  which  he  em- 
barked at  a  point  scores  and  scores  of  miles  above 
where  it  grew  navigable  to  vessels  however  small. 
People  stared  a  good  deal,  for  instance,  to  see  him 
toiling  with  his  canoe  up  the  Rothenhaus  Pass,  dui> 
Ing  a  thunder-storm,  in  his  cart,  drawn  by  the  horse 
or  the  cow.  "  What !  a  boat,  and  up  here  among 
the  mountains  ?  Where  can  it  be  going  ?  Whose 
is  it '?  "  Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  what  the  driver 
could  tell  them  (who  could  not,  for  his  own  part, 
In  the  least  understand  the  matter),  nor  even  with 
the  cheerful  countenance  of  Mr.  Macgregor  himself, 
"  nodding  and  laughing  at  them  tlu-ough  the  bars  of 
the  cart,  and  lifting  up  my  head  among  the  wet 
straw."  The  excuse  they  made  for  him,  however, 
was  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  a  fact  which,  it 
seems,  would  have  accounted  for  much  more  ;  for  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  gentleman,  who  took  his  expres- 
sion cmuil  for  canon,  seemed  to  feel  no  particular 
surprise  that  he  should  be  travelling  about  with  a 
six-pounder,  fifteen  feet  lon^,  or  that  he  carried  it 
with  him  for  pla'tsir,  not  to  sell. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  only  upon  two  occa- 
sions throughout  this  protracted  tour  did  our  author 
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receive  the  least  discourtesy.  At  Cologne,  a  vagrant 
porter  wanted  to  damage  the  liob  Roy,  because  he 
was  not  employed  to  wheel  her  from  the  station ; 
and  at  Maestrioht,  some  wicked  boys  (but  then  boys 
are  always  wicked)  threw  stones  at  his  fragile  favor- 
ite as  it  shot  beneath  the  bridge.  With  those  excep- 
tions, Mr.  Wacgregor  and  canoe  met  everywhere 
with  quite  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  His  start  in 
the  morning  from  some  little  out-of-the-way  town 
far  up  the  Danube,  for  instance,  —  which  river  he 
began,  by  the  by,  at  a  point  where  there  was  but 
three  inches  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, — 
was  often  little  short  of  an  ovation.  The  boys  would 
assemble  so  early  as  six  o'clock,  and  grievously  dis- 
appointed would  such  of  them  be  as,  having  to  attend 
early  school,  crept  away  with  their  satchels,  casting 
longing,  lingering  looks  behind,  before  the  perform- 
ance took  place  ;  then  the  grown-up  people  flocked 
to  the  point  of  departure,  and  occupied  the  little 
bridge  and  its  approaches.  Once  "  while  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  answer  all  the  usual  questions  as  to  the 
boat,  a  man  respectfully  asked  me  to  delay  the  start 
five  minutes,  as  his  aged  father,  who  was  bedridden, 
wished  exceedingly  just  to  see  the  canoe.  In  all  such 
cases,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  pleasure,  and  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  boundless  delight  of  the  boys,  re- 
membering how  as  a  boy  a  boat  deliglited  me ;  and 
then,  again,  these  worthy,  mother-like,  wholesome- 
faced  dames,  how  could  one  object  to  their  prying 
gaze,  mingled  as  it  was  with  friendly  smile  and  gen- 
uine interest?"  Of  course,  a  kindly  soul  like  our 
author  would  be  well  treated  by  all  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  him ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  mark  how 
naturally  good-natured  the  folks  were  among  whom 
he  chanced  to  find  himself:  for  example,  he  is  sail- 
ing on  the  Rhine,  and  scudding  faster  with  wind  and 
current  than  he  ever  did  in  his  life,  when  suddenly 
he  becomes  aware  of  a  youth  running  after  the  boat, 
yelling  and  slirieking,  and  waving  his  coat  in  the  air. 
"  We  therefore  "  (he  always  speaks  of  himself  and 
canoe  as  "  We  ")  "  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  luffed 
up,  hailing  him  with  '  What 's  the  matter?'*  and 
he  could  only  pant  out,  '  Wasserfall,  wasserfall, 
fiinf  minuten.' "  The  breeze  had  brought  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  falls  of  Lau- 
fenburg,  Avhere,  but  for  this  timely  warning,  he  might 
have  perished  as  poor  Lord  Montague  did  in  tlie 
same  spot,  the  last  of  his  line,  and,  strangely  enough, 
on  the  very  same  day  that  his  family  mansion.  Cow- 
dray,  in  Sussex,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  When 
the  long  day's  travel  of  the  captain  of  the  Roh  Roy 
was  ended,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  willing  hands 
to  bear  his  precious  boat  to  a  place  of  safety.  "  The 
formula  for  this  was  something  in  the  following  style : 
I  first  got  the  boat  on  shore,  and  a  crowd  of  course 
soon  collected,  while  I  arranged  its  interior,  and 
sponged  out  tlie  splashed  water,  and  fastened  the 
cover  down.  Then,  tightening  my  belt  for  a  walk, 
I  looked  around  with  a  kind  smile,  and  selectin<r  a 
likely  man,  would  address  him  in  English  deliber- 
ately as  follows, — suiting  each  action  to  the  word, 
for  I  have  always  found  that  sign-language  is  made 
more  natural  when  you  speak  your  own  tongue  all 
the  time  you  are  acting :  '  Well,  now,  I  think  as 
you  have  looked  on  enough  ami  have  seen  all  you 
want,  it 's  about  time  to  go  to  a  hotel,  a  fjasthatis. 
Here  !  you  —  yes,  you! — just  take  that  end  of  the 
boat  up,  so  —  gently,  "laugmm!  langmtn!"  — all 
right,  yes,  under  your  arm,  like  thig  —  now,  march 


♦  Our  author  very  witeljr  always  addrcsacd  uoknova  aliens  in 
the  EngUali  tongue. 


off  to  the  best  bote],  fjasiJiaus.'  Then  the  procession 
naturally  formed  itself  The  most  humorous  boys, 
of  course,  took  precedence,  because  of  services  or 
mischief  willing  to  be  performed ;  nn\,  meanwhile, 
they  gratuitously  danced  about  and  under  the  canoe 
like  Fauns  around  Silenus.  Women  only  came  near, 
and  waited  modestly  till  the  throng  liad  passed, 
"i'lie  seniors  of  the  place  kept  on  the  safer  confines 
of  the  movement,  where  dignity  of  gait  might  com- 
port with  close  observation." 

Mr.  !Macgregor  can  conceive  nothing  more  de- 
lightful than  this  mode  of  progression,  and  really,  as 
we  read  his  account  of  matters,  we  are  almost  per- 
suaded to  agree  with  him.  In  a  canoe,  it  must  be 
remembered,  it  is  not  necessary  to  "keep  your  eyes 
in  the  boat " ;  you  are  alone ;  the  anatomy  of  an- 
other gentleman  is  not  perpetually  jn'csented  to 
your  view;  and  you  travel  fiice  forward,  and  not  as 
in  all  other  kinds  of  row-boat.  "  At  first,  the  river" 
[our  author  is  speaking  of  the  Danube]  "  is  a  few 
feet  broad,  but  it  soon  enlarges,  and  the  streams  of 
a  great  plain  quickly  bring  its  volume  to  that  of  the 
Thames  at  Kingston.  The  quiet,  dark  Donau  winds 
about  then  in  slow  serpentine  smoothness  for  hours 
in  a  level  mead,  with  waving  sedge  on  the  bank.i, 
and  silken,  sleepy  weeds  in  the  water.  Here  the 
long-necked,  long-winged,  long-legged  heron,  that 
seems  to  have  forgotten  to  get  a  body,  flocks  by 
scores  with  ducks  of  the  various  wild  breeds,  while 
pretty  painted  butterflies  and  fierce-looking  dragon- 
flies  float,  as  it  were,  on  the  summer  sunbeams,  and 
simmer  in  the  air.  The  haymakers  are  at  work ; 
and  half  their  work  is  hammering  the  soft  edges  of 
their  very  miserable  scythes,  which  they  then  dip  in 
the  water.  Now  they  have  a  chat ;  and  as  I  whiz 
by  round  a  corner,  there  is  a  row  of  open  mouths 
and  wondering  eyes,  but  an  immediate  return  to 
courtesy  with  a  touch  of  tlie  hat,  and  "  Gut  tag  " 
when  presence  of  mind  is  restored.  Then  they  call 
to  tiieir  mates,  and  laugh  with  rustic  satisfaction,  — 
a  laugh  that  is  real  and  true,  not  cynical,  but  the 
recognition  of  a  strange  incongruity,  that  of  a  rea- 
sonable being  pent  up  in  a  boat,  and  hundreds  of 
miles  from  home,  yet  whistling  most  cheerfully  all 
the  time.  Soon  the  hills  on  either  side  have  houses 
and  old  castles  and  then  wood,  and  lastly  rock ;  and 
with  these,  mingling  the  bold,  the  wild,  and  tlie  syl- 
van, there  begins  a  grand  panorama  of  river-beauties 
to  be  unrolled  for  days  and  days."  He  finds  the 
Danube  very  swift  at  first,  having  three  hundred 
feet  of  fall  in  each  of  his  five  days'  journey ;  and 
this  is  charming,  for,  "  in  going  down  a  rapid  reach, 
there  is  the  same  sensation  about  the  diaphragm  as 
when  one  goes  smoothly  on  a  lofty  rope-swing."  The 
enjoyment  is  in  this  case  varied  by  a  good  deal  of 
exertion.  Winding  here  and  turning  there,  with 
each  minute  a  fresh  view,  and  of  new  things,  he  has 
always  to  be  on  the  qui  vice,  or  the  boat  will  go 
bump  on  a  bank,  crash  on  a  rock,  or  plunge  into  a 
tree  full  of  spiders.  Five  or  six  times  a  day,  too,  he 
hears  the  well-known  rushing  noise  of  a  milWam. 
"  On  coming  to  it,  I  usually  went  straight  along  the 
top  edge  of  the  weir,  looking  over  for  a  good  place 
to  descend  by,  and  surveying  the  innumerable  little 
streams  below  to  see  my  best  course  afterwards. 
liy  this  time  the  miller  and  his  family  and  his  men, 
and  all  the  neighbors,  would  run  down  to  see  the 
new  sight ;  but  I  always  lifted  out  my  little  black 
knajisack,  and  put  my  paddle  on  shore,  and  then 
stepped  out,  and  pulled  my  boat  over  or  round  the 
obstruction,  sometimes  through  a  iiayfield  or  two,  or 
by  a  lane,  or  along  a  wall,  and  then  launched  her 
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a^aiu  in  deep  water."  Dams  less  than  four  feet 
high,  the  Rob  Roy  "  shoots " ;  anil  in  places  where 
there  are  breakers,  the  captain  sits  outside  on  the 
stem  of  his  bark  with  both  legs  in  the  water,  fending 
her  off  from  bijj  stones,  and  carefully  steering  with 
his  paddle.  Otlierwise,  he  sits  (juite  dry,  leaning 
against  his  backljoard,  and  lolling  at  ea.se  where  the 
current  is  excessive,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
add  impetus  to  its  natural  speed.  Then  only  imag- 
ine the  delicious  intervals  of  rest  "  under  a  high 
rock,  or  in  a  cool  water-cave,  or  beneath  a  wooden 
bridge,  or  within  the  longer  shadow  of  a  pine-clad 
cliff.  Often  I  tried  to  rest  those  midday  hours  (for 
one  cannot  always  work)  on  shore,  in  a  house,  or  on 
a  gras!<y  hank ;  but  it  was  never  so  pleasant  as  at 
full  length  in  the  canoe,  under  a  thick-grown  oak- 
tree,  witli  a  book  to  read  dreamily,  and  a  mild  cigar 
at  six  for  a  penny,  grown  in  the  fields  I  passed,  and 
made  up  at  yesterday's  inn." 

When  a  favorable  breeze  sprang  up,  our  hero 
would  set  his  sails,  and  dash  down  tlie  lonely  river 
at  intoxicating  sj)eed,  so  fast,  that  the  haymaker  on 
the  bank  who  caught  sight  of  the  supernatural  vision 
had  no  time  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  comrades, 
and  is  discredited  by  them  as  to  his  phantom  vessel 
up  to  this  day.  But  when  falls  were  too  high  to 
"shoot,"  or  a  wide  barrier  made  landing  advisable, 
"  I  ased  to  walk  straight  into  the  hayfields,  pushing 
the  boat  point  foremost  through  a  hedge,  or  dragging 
her  steadily  over  the  wet  newly-mown  grass,  in  lite- 
ral imitation  of  the  American  crafl  which  could  go 
"  wherever  there  was  a  heavy  dew."  On  such  occa- 
sions, the  amazement  of  the  untaught  clowns,  be- 
holding suddenly  such  an  apparition,  was  beyond 
all  description.  Some  even  ran  away,  very  often 
children  cried  outright,  and  when  I  looked  gravely 
on  the  ground  as  I  marched  and  dragged  the  boat, 
and  then  suddenly  stopped  in  their  midst  witli  a 
hearty  laugh  and  an  address  in  English,  the  whole 
proceeding  may  have  appeared  to  them  at  least  as 
strange  as  it  did  to  me."  Sometimes  the  gallant 
captain  would  play  good-natured  practical  jokes 
with  the  haymakers,  and  where  the  thick  bushes 
skirted  the  nver,  would  glide  close  in  to  the  bank, 
and  suddenly  strike  up,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  "  Rule 
Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves  "  ;  whereupon, 
long  before  he  got  to  "  slaves,"  all  the  field-laborers 
stood  like  statues,  as  astonished  as  Ferdinand  with 
Ariel's  music:  they  looked  right  and  left,  before  and 
behind  them,  but  into  the  river,  up  which  no  craft 
had  ever  been  known  to  come,  they  did  not  look. 
The  only  objection  to  this  motlc  of  travel  in  such 
places  was,  that  the  villages  were  generally  built 
away  from  the  river,  and  the  purser  of  the  Rob  Roy 
had  sometimes  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  provisions 
for  the  ship's  company.  When  he  asked  some  gaz- 
ing agriculturist  where  the  nearest  houses  w^ere,  it 
was  twenty  to  one  that  he  pointed  inland ;  and  the 
purser  of  course  could  not  venture  to  leave  his  siiip: 
so  the  end  of  most  discussions  "  was  that  he  said, 
*  Ya  vol,'  which  means  in  Yankee  tonn;ue,  '  That 's 
so';  in  Scottish,  *  Hoot,  aye';  in  Irish,  'Troth, 
an'  it  is ' ;  and  in  French,  '  C'est  vrai ' ;  but  then 
none  of  this  helps  one  a  bit."  But  our  author  does 
contrive  to  get  at  his  dinner  at  last,  often  at  some 
humble  inn,  where  the  waiter  smokes  his  cheap  cigar 
as  he  waits,  and  where  the  beU  has  to  be  umlermined 
and  dismantled  of  its  Teutonic  furniture  in  the  shape 
of  we<lge-4iliaped  Iwlsters  and  enormous  pillows  be- 
fore horizontal  refreshment  can  be  oblaineil.  Even 
then,  the  partitions  of  the  wooden  room  (where  the 
washing-basin  is  oval)  are  bo  thin  that  the  gallant 


captain  hears  every  noise  till  midnight :  now  the 
long-drawn  snore  of  the  lan<llord,  then  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  servants  not  asleep  yet,  —  a  pussy's 
plaintive  mew,  and  the  scraping  of  a  mouse  ;  the 
cows  breathing  in  soft  slumber,  and  the  shai-p  rattle 
of  a  horse's  chain. 

Then  the  utter  silence  of  cool  and  peaceful  night 
reigns  undisturbed  until  about  four  o'clock, "  when 
the  first  sound  is  some  matutinal  cock,  who  crows 
first  because  he  is  proud  of  being  first  awake.  After 
he  has  asserted  his  priority  thus  once  or  twice,  anoth- 
er deeper-toned  rooster  replies,  and  presently  a  doz- 
en cocks  are  all  in  full  song,  and  in  different  keys. 
In  half  an  hour,  you  hear  a  man's  voice;  next,  some 
feminine  voluble  remarks ;  then  a  latch  is  moved 
and  clicks,  the  dog  gives  a  morning  bark,  and  a 
horse  stamps  his  foot  in  the  stable  because  the  fiies 
have  aroused  to  breakf.ist  on  his  tender  skin.  At 
length  a  pig  grunts  ;  his  gastric  juice  is  fairly  awake, 
the  day  is  begun.  And  so  the  stream  of  life,  thawed 
from  its  sleep,  flows  gently  on  again,  and  at  length 
the  full  tide  of  village  business  is  soon  in  agitation, 
with  men's  faces  and  women's  quite  as  full  ol"  import 
as  if  the  little  place  were  the  capital  of  the  world." 
There  is  genuine  poetry,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  com- 
position of  our  captain,  nautical  though  he  be ;  he 
brings  an  eye  for  all  he  sees  ;  he  tells  us  of  the  state- 
ly herons  and  the  burnished  wild-fowl  that  haunt  his 
liquid  highway  ;  he  paints  the  kingfisher,  often  the 
sole  fellow-creature  that  his  eye  encounters,  perched 
on  a  twig  within  two  inches  of  the  water,  and  shaded 
from  the  summer  sun  by  a  single  brier-leaf,  so  still 
and  steady  on  his  watch  for  fish,  that  a  less  close  ob- 
server might  easily  miss  his  back  of  azure  and  his 
bi-east  of  red.  Nay,  once,  on  the  Moselle,  when  gaz- 
ing down  in  the  clear  stream  at  some  trout,  our  cap- 
tain's keen  eye  marked  a  large  stone,  the  upper  part 
of  a  fine  column  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  capital  showed  it  to  be  Ionic,  and  near  it  was  an- 
other broken  pediment  of  hu^e  dimensions,  and  a  lit- 
tle farther  on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble ;  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  which  in  such  a  place,  no  story 
could  he  glean. 

It  was  on  the  Moselle  that  our  agreeable  voyager 
met  with  that  one  specimen  of  the  fair  sex  upon 
whom  his  address  and  manner  fiiiled  to  produce  their 
favorable  impression.  He  had  left  his  boat,  urged 
by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  at  a  place  where  some  la- 
borers were  at  work  on  a  uiilldam,  and  knocking  at 
a  cottage-door,  saluted  its  aged  occupant  with  the 
remark  :  "  Madame,  I  am  hungry,  and  you  are  pre- 
cisely the  lady  who  can  make  me  an  omelette." 

"  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  give  you.  " 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  look  at  these  hens ;  I  am  sure 
they  have  laid  six  eggs  this  morning,  they  seem  so 
proud." 

"  She  evidently  thought  I  was  a  tramp  demandinjj 
alms,  and  when  told  to  look  at  the  boat  which  had 
come  from  England,  she  said  she  was  too  old  and  too 
blind  to  see.  However,  we  managed  to  make  an 
omelette  together,  and  she  stood  by  (with  an  eye, 
perhaps,  to  her  only  fork)  and  chatted  pleasantly, 
asking,  '  What  have  you  got  to  sell? '  1  told  her  I 
had  come  there  only  for  pleasure.  *  What  sort  of  • 
pleasure,  Monsieur,  can  you  possibly  hope  to  find  in 
fkiji  {)lace  ? '  But  I  was  far  too  gallant  to  say  blunt- 
ly that  her  particular  mansion  was  not  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  tour.  After  receiving  a  franc  for  the 
rough  breakfast,  she  kept  up  a  battery  of  blessings 
till  the  Rob  Roy  started,  and  she  ended  by  shrieking 
out  to  a  navvy  looking  on,  "  I  tell  you  every  English- 
man is  rich ! ' " 
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Apart  from  the  pleasant  narrative  of  the  cruise 
of  the  Hob  Roy,  the  impression  which  the  author 
leaves  with  us  of  himself  is  exceetlingly  agpreeablfc ; 
he  seems  such  an  honest,  hearty  fellow,  so  thorough- 
ly genuine ;  and  although  quite  able  to  wield  the  ra- 
pier of  sarcasm,  so  careful  and  good-humored  in  its 
use.  Among  his  fellow-countrymen  abroad,  he  meets 
with  certain  fine  gentlemen,  who  remonstrate  with 
him  upon  his  lowly  mode  of  travel.  "  One  said,  for 
example,  '  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  been 
more  commodious  to  have  had  an  attendant  with 
you,  to  look  after  your  luggage  and  things  ? '  Tlie 
most  obvious  answer  to  this  was  probably  that  which 
I  gave :  '  Not  for  me,  if  he  was  to  be  in  the  boat ; 
and  not  for  him,  if  he  had  to  run  on  the  bank.' 
And,  again.  Another  Englishman  asked  in  all  seri- 
ousness about  the  canoe-voyage  :  '  Was  it  not  a 
great  waste  of  time  ?  And  when  I  inquired  how  he 
had  spent  his  vacation,  he  said,  '  O,  I  was  all  the 
time  at  Brighton  ! ' "  One  English  gentleman  who 
smiled  at  "  the  extremely  odd  notion  "  of  this  canoe- 
expedition,  was  found  to  have  himself  wandered  over 
the  continent  upon  a  velocipede  ;  a  second  was  trav- 
elling with  a  four-in-hand  and  two  spare  horses ;  and 
a  third  was  making  a  tour  in  a  road-locomotive, 
which  had  cost  him  seven  hundred  pounds. 

We  will  answer  for  it,  however,  that  not  one  of 
these  gentry  enjoyed  their  peculiar  modes  of  transit 
half  so  much  as  did  our  author  the  paddling  of  his 
own  canoe.  Only  once,  we  are  told,  did  "  a  melan- 
choly sensation  pervade  the  Hob  Roy"  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  captain's  knife :  he  lost 
nothing  else  throughout  his  thousand  miles  of  travel, 
—  not  even  his  temper.  Perhaps  this  was  most  se- 
verely tried  when  the  foreigners  would  mispro- 
nounce his  adored  one's  name,  painted  though  it 
was  so  distinctly  upon  her  bow,  in  blue  letters. 
Sometimes  it  was  "  Roab  Ro,"  sometimes  "  Ru- 
bree,"  and  sometimes  an  intelligent  person,  usually 
in  spectacles,  would  cry  out,  "  Ah,  ah,  Valtarescot." 
What  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  gallant 
captain's  enjoyment  of  this  unique  and  charming 
cruise  was,  that  "  not  one  shower  fell  in  the  boa't 
from  the  source  of  the  Danube  to  the  palace  of 
AVestminster." 


FLOWER-SHOWS. 

With  the  season  of  spring  and  the  first  blush  of 
summer  come  the  flower-shows.  Nature  opens  the 
ball  with  her  own  favorites,  —  with  daisies,  which 
in  Chaucer's  time  were  called  "  Margarets,"  —  with 
daflbdils 

"  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  "  ; 

and  with  the  oxlips,  the  violets,  the  unmarried  prim- 
rose, and  the  thousand-and-one  other  pied  plants 
which  creep  from  the  "  frosty  prison  of  the  ground," 
aa  old  Drayton  quaintly  puts  it.  Herbert  greets 
them  with  a  hymn  of  unequalled  beauty,  too  long  to 
quote,  and  too  perfect  to  nmtilate ;  in  fact,  our  poets 
abound  with  allusions  to  spring  flowers,  multiplying 
the  fancies  about  them  as  thickly  as  the  leaves  or 
petals  which  shelter  and  adorn  tiie  plants  them- 
selves. Our  uncertain  weather  and  climate  drove 
them  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  flora  they  could 
get,  and  our  modest  field  pets  have  received  greater 
attention  and  praise  than  the  most  brilliant  exotica 
blooming  under  brighter  skies.  Still,  as  the  Eng- 
lish habit  is,  and  not  unlike  the  manner  in  which  we 
ma<le  our  language,  we  have  in  gardens  and  hot- 


houses specimens  of  the  foreign  flower-world,  and 
have  naturalized  amongst  us  many  citizens  of  dis- 
tant countries,  Avhich  have  grown  and  inco-ased  as 
healthily  as  the  aboriginal  natives.  Yearly,  too, 
we  add  to  the  stock. 

At  our  flower-shows  an  estimate  is  taken,  and 
venturesome  importers  exhibit  a  rarity  which,  after 
a  time,  bids  fair  to  become  indigenous.  To  Peiresc, 
a  Frenchman,  we  owe  the  jessamine,  and  to  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  we  are  indebted  for  the  tamarisk.  Linacre 
presented  us  with  the  damask  rose,  and  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell  with  the  plum-tree.  That  popular, 
if  not  very  elegant  vegetable,  cabbage,  wiis  first  plant- 
ed in  this  country  by  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  of  Dor- 
setshire, and  when  the  good  knight  died  a  head  of 
cabbage  carved  upon  his  monument  signified  his  claim 
to  mundane  immortality,  while  his  title  to  supernat- 
ural perpetuity  was,  we  presume,  indicated  by  the 
usual  two  heads  of  cherubs.  Our  gardens,  however, 
both  culinary  and  ornamental,  must  have  made  but 
poor  shows  two  hundred  yeai*s  ago.  Now,  wliat  be- 
tween grafting  and  transplanting,  and  artificial  heat, 
and  floral  discoveries,  we  can  grow  what  we  like. 
You  can  buy  a  bouquet  in  Covent  Garden  whose 
constituents  represent  the  four  quarters  of  tlie  globe. 
Then  the  culture  of  flowers  has  been  made  a  science, 
their  wants  and  wishes  are  catered  for  discreetly. 
We  have  seen  this  carried  too  far,  and  although 
there  may  be  no  analogy  between  a  prize  pig  and  a 
prize  geranium,  we  have  noticed  comjietitive  dahlias 
which  looked  distressingly  obese. 

Flowei-s  possess  a  standard  of  form,  and  should  be 
kept  to  proportionate  dimensions.  And  it  is  our 
fancy  that  they  occasionally  suffer  from  experimen- 
tal marriages.  There  is  a  cruelty  in  forcing  hybrids, 
and  a  splendid  monster  is  a  monster  after  all.  We 
are  not  so  reverent  to  flowers  as  the  ancients.  They 
hung  tliem  on  the  posts  of  the  house,  on  the  graves 
of  the  dead,  around  the  wine-cup,  and  on  the  pillars 
of  the  temple.  They  almost  woi-shippcd  the  rose,  and 
the  acanthus  was  twined  amongst  their  noblest  ar- 
chitectural triumphs.  So  sacred  was  the  rose  amonw 
the  Romans,  that  Cicero  charged  Verres  with  pro? 
anation  as  well  as  effeminacy  for  using  a  litter  com- 
posed of  this  flower.  In  a  flower-show  there  is  no 
more  delightful  department  than  that  devoted  to  the 
roses.  Among  other  flowers,  the  perfume  appears 
either  to  float  or  to  stream;  roses  coquet  with  the 
sense,  now  breathing  a  full  incense,  then  suddenly 
dropping  off"  only  to  return  in  a  warm  rippling  odor 
which  reminds  you  of  close  hushed  music.  There 
is  an  air  of  poetry  around  thein,  intrinsically  and 
historically,  almost  infectious.  You  think  of  Anac- 
reon,  of  the  love  goddess,  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
of  legends  without  end,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Moore 
and  his  Oriental  vagaries,  and  of  Tennyson.  To 
the  rose  the  Laureate  imj)arts  his  love  for  Maud ;  its 
soul  fires  his  blood,  and  through  the  night  this  flower 
is  awake  sighing  for  Maud,  until  at  last 

"  The  red  rose  cries, '  She  is  near,  she  is  near,' 
And  the  white  rose  weeps, '  She  is  late.'  " 

How  much  better  this  pathetic  animation  of  the 
flower,  its  emotive  and  sympathetic  consciousness 
with  human  passion,  than  the  skittish  flirtations 
which  Moore  ascribes  to  it  with  the  nightingale,  or 
the  bulbul  as  he  calls  the  bird  ;  for  Moore  could  no 
more  do  without  his  bulbul  than  a  writer  of  the  Res- 
toration era  could  dispense  with  a  cuckoo.  Thack- 
eray, in  his  amusing  ballad  of  the  "  Caique,"  adds  the 
bulbul  to  his  satiric  game-bag.  Flowei-s  should  not 
be  saucily  dealt  with.    They  grow  on  the  brink  of  the 
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bathos,  and  entice  unwary  rhynisters  into  that  pulf. 
You  must  be  careful  liow  you  sj>eak  of  them.  The 
"  language  of  flowers  "  was  an  abominable  scandal. 
It  should  be  consigned  to  the  period  of  Delia  Crus- 
canisui  and  the  "  Souvenir."  Jt  is  just  worthy  of 
the  varnished  sentiment  and  the  maudlin  affecta- 
tions of  that  day.  Putting  flowers  into  fantastic 
beds,  and  such  tricks,  are  also  in  bad  taste.  We 
have  seen  pansies  enlisteil  in  the  base  service  of 
tuition  and  formed  into  an  alphabet,  while  the  per- 
petrator of  this  cruelty  boasted  aloud  that  he  turned 
them  to  account  in  teaching  his  child  the  primal 
letters.  Utility-mongers  cannot  comprehend  that 
a  flower  in  bloom  is  m  full  business,  and  pays  well 
for  the  little  room  it  occupies,  and  the  little  sub- 
sistence it  requires,  by  the  beauty  and  perfectness 
it  exhibits. 

What  does  your  singer  do  more ;  and  who  would 
tolerate  the  engagement  of  Patti  at  the  Polytechnic 
in  the  interest  of  the  steam-engine  or  the  alphabet  ? 
Botanists  are  also  liable  to  mistake  the  office  of 

Slants.  Linnajus  constructed  a  dial  of  flowers  which, 
y  their  opening  and  shutting,  indicated  the  hour. 
This  is  an  improvement  on  the  floral  primer,  for  it 
develops  an  unsuspected  and  pleasing  inherent 
quality  which  adds  to  our  admiration.  Nor  have 
we  any  objection  to  the  toilet  preparations  made 
from  the  "  sweet  deaths "  of  plants.  It  is  proper 
that  an  ethereal  part  of  them  should  live  and  be  an 
aid  to  beauty.  Flowers  lend  themselves  with  a 
cheerful  readiness  to  the  adornment  of  ladies.  They 
appear  much  more  at  home  on  a  bosom  than  in  a 
button-hole.  An  opera  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out that  glorious  parterre  in  the  stalls.  Even  a 
plain  woman  is  toned  by  a  wreath  into  something 
tolerable  —  if  she  be  young. 

Flowei-s  are  essentially  youthful,  and  proclaim  the 
fact  ungallantly.  Let  a  lady  of  uncertain  age  stick 
a  flower  in  her  hair,  and  her  age  is  no  longer  uncer- 
tain. At  a  flower-show  such  contrasts  are  very 
marked,  when  a  wrinkled  dowager  leans  her  cheeK 
towards  a  plant,  and  when  at  the  same  time  inclines 
to  it  the  fair  cheek  of  a  belle.  Not  that  flower-shows 
are  the  best  places  to  see  flowers,  unless  you  could 
get  there  alone.  The  Latin,  if  nothing  else,  is  most 
bewildering.  It  is  uncommonly  disagreeable  Latin, 
too,  and  neither  a  rose  nor  any  other  flower  smells 
the  sweeter  for  it.  What  are  you  to  make  of  the 
"  spectalis  delectabilis,"  for  instance  ?  A  braggart 
misnomer.  A  man  may  go  insane  among  cactuses 
alone  if  he  undertakes  to  (lerive  them.  A  charming 
fern  is  disfigured  with  a  polysyllabic  announcement ; 
a  fragile  orchid,  from  Australia,  meekly  protests  by 
its  very  size  against  being  christened  with  a  name 
bigger  tlian  itself.  Your  old  acquaintances  look 
strange  when  clothed  in  botanical  Latin.  But  the 
crowd  an<l  the  science  are  not  the  onlv  interrup- 
tions to  the  pleasure  of  a  flower-show.  Tlie  feeling 
that  it  M  a  show,  and  will  break  up,  —  that  if  lefl  to 
itself  it  would  decay,  comes  as  a  minor  to  the  pleas- 
anter  key  in  which  you  think  of  it.  Still  flower- 
shows,  on  every  ground,  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Flowers  arc  the  silent  yet  elo(|uent  teachers  of 
innocence,  and  their  preaching  has  worked  good  in 
many  places.  Woven  into  poetry,  into  rvligion,  and 
into  art,  illustrating  the  most  attractive  morality  of 
the  Bible,  and  being  in  themselves  most  beautiful, 
they  are  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  moral  beauty  where 
their  influence  is  permitted.  Of  all  tilings  wo  would 
urge  an  exhibition  similar  to  that  which  we  believe 
was  got  up  last  year,  —  a  show  for  the  humble  plants 
grown  by  poor  people.    ^lignoncttes  and  geraniums 


are  to  be  found  even  in  Whitechapel,  an<l  the  more 
to  be  found  there  the  tetter.  A  child's  nature  is  not 
only  the  worse,  but  is  positively  imperfect,  if  not 
brought  into  contact  with  flowers,  and  poor  children 
should  get  a  chance  of  seeing  them.  As  far  as  the 
world  of  fashion  is  concerned,  and  the  world  of  pol- 
itics, it  was  encouraging,  during  the  recent  horti- 
cultural/e/e,  to  notice  the  unanimity  with  which  all 
oflered  their  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  flowers. 
The  journals,  bristling  with  points  on  Reform,  spared 
a  couple  of  columns  for  thorn,  and  the  articles  were 
conceived  in  a  taste  worthy  of  our  time.  Flowers 
are,  perh.aps,  to  a  workingman,  more  a  relief  than 
books.  Our  novels  are  getting  feverish,  and  even 
our  poetry  communicates  a  certain  disturbed  anx- 
iety and  longing.  Flowers  alone  are  placid,  and 
promise  of  rest :  — 

"Everywhere  about  us  they  are  glowing; 
Some,  like  stars,  to  tell  us  spring  is  born. 
Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn." 
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"  And  have  you  ordered  your  gyp  to  come  to  my 
rooms  when  the  'bus  calls?"  I  said  to  my  friend 
Wilkins,  who  had  come  to  wish  me  good  by ;  "  you 
have  not  much  time*" 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  upon  my 
word  I  shall  be  uncommonly  glad  to  get  out  of  Cam- 
bridge :  the  courts  look  like  damp  cellars,  and  I 
have  not  seen  a  soul  pass  through  them  all  the  after- 
noon, except  the  doctor,  to  see  you,  poor  old  fel- 
low, —  and  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"Well,  you  know,  he  made  me  undo  my  waist- 
coat, laid  one  finger  on  my  rib,  which  lie  tapped 
with  another  finger.  '  Sounds  very  dead ;  and  now 
take  a  long  breath,'  says  he,  holding  down  his  head 
to  listen.  '  Ah  ! '  he  added,  when  that  horrid  sort  of 
stitch  caught  my  breath  half-way,  '  you  have  a  touch 
of  pleurisy,  and  must  be  very  careful.'  '  Can't  I 
wrap  up,  and  get  up  to  London  ? '  I  said ;  '  there 's 
not  a  soul  going  to  stop  tliis  Christmas.  I  shall  die 
of  ennui.'  '  Well,'  said  the  doctor,  '  I  know  it  will 
be  slow  enough,  but  travelling  in  a  fog  like  this,  with 
your  lungs  in  their  highly  inflammatory  state,  would 
be  certain  death ;  you  had  better  turn  into  bed  at 
once.  Any  fire  in  your  bedroom  ? '  '  No,  not  even 
a  fireplace ;  I  shall  have  my  bed  brought  in  here.' 
'  Very  good  idea,*  he  said :  '  where  is  your  bed- 
maker  ? '  'In  Jones's  gyp-room,  I  expect.  Did  n't 
vou  hear  something  break  just  now  underneath? 
Vou  can  generally  tell  where  Mother  Car  is  by  those 
sort  of  noises,  you  know ;  men  call  her  Juggernaut's 
Car,  because  she  crushes  everything  that  comes  in 
her  way;  besitles,  you  know,  she  ain't  unlike  an 
Indian  idol  in  the  face,  color  on  the  nose  put  on  so 
thick.'  Just  i\8  I  had  finished,  and  the  doctor  was 
giggling,  trying  to  be  as  convivial  as  I  could,  though 
upon  my  word,  Wilkins,  I  could  have  sobl)ed,  it  I 
did  n't  think  it  would  hurt  my  side,  in  comes  Mrs.  Car. 

" '  So  this  is  the  old  lady,'  said  the  doctor. 

" '  Which  it  is,'  said  she,  '  and  begging  your  par- 
don, if  so  be  as  you  are  the  doctor,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  thinks  of  him,  sir ;  for,  as  I  said  just 
now  to  Bet»y  (that's  my  help,  as  does  number  two 
staircase),  Betsy,  says  I,  if  my  second  floor  ain't  a 
sickening  just  as  did  Mr.  Avis  the  senior  wrangler, 
who  kept  in  his  room  and  never  would  wear  flannel 
shirts,  and  died  honored  by  all,  being  the  jiromise  of 
his  college,  and  leaving  me  his  bath  and  china,  my 
name  ain't  Car,  nor  yours  Betsy.' 
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"  After  the  old  hag  was  winded,  she  shut  up,  and 
we  toUl  her  to  have  Betsy  up,  and  bring  in  the  bed, 
as  you  see  it  here. 

'' '  Ah  ! '  said  she, '  if  you  don't  look  the  very  moral 
of  poor  Mr.  Avis,  with  the  same  pale  face,  and  red 
spot  on  your  cheek,  lying  in  the  same  bed,  in  the 
same  place,  who  left  me  that  keepsake  of  a  bath, 
which  bein^  lent  to  number  three,  ground  floor,  Old 
Court,  was  madvertently  shot  by  a  saloon  pistol,  and 
leaked  ever  since,  number  three  being  no  gentle- 
man.' 

"  Now  have  not  I  a  pleasant  prospect  for  Christ- 
mas day  ?  livery  one  down,  and  this  old  wretch 
telling  me  most  horrid  stories.  Still  it  is  more 
cheery  here  than  in  my  bedroom.  Just  poke,  the 
fire." 

Wilkins  got  up,  and  poked  the  fire. 

"  O,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  'm  awfully  sorry  for 
you ;  keep  your  courage  up ;  I  shall  be  back  the 
day  after  Cliristraas,  and  then  I  shall  come  and  read 
Paley  in  your  room.  But  here  is  Edwards  to  say 
the  'bus  is  here.     Good  by,  good  by." 

As  my  friend  lefl  me,  I  felt  more  desolate  than 
I  had  ever  before  felt  in  my  life.  I  was  far  too  dis- 
tant from  home  to  think  of  returning  for  tlie  few 
days  I  could  spare  from  reading  for  my  degree, 
so  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  London,  where  I 
was  to  have  escorted  two  pretty  cousins  to  all  sorts 
of  concerts  and  balls.  1  had  looked  forward  to  my 
visit  with  great  pleasure,  and  it  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment. My  I'elations  lived  in  Cornwall,  so  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  they  could  come 
down  to  me.  The  weather  was  such  as  is  only  to  be 
seen  in  Cambridge ;  the  thick  fog  choked  up  the 
courts,  which  seemed  to  contain  the  thick  damp  air 
like  bo.xes ;  all  the  rooms  were  empty,  and  there 
■were  no  lights  burning  to  give  a  look  of  life  to  the 
ivy-covered  court.  The  grass-plot  was  covered  with 
dusty  patches  of  thawing  snow,  and  the  university 
bells,  which  were  ringing  for  Christmas,  came  like  a 
muffled  peal  ringing  for  a  funeral  through  the  thick 
atmosphere.  The  kitchens  were  shut  up  afler  one 
o'clock,  and  the  head  cook  was  to  be  seen,  for  the 
only  time  in  the  year,  clad  in  ordinary  apparel. 
The  streets  were  full  of  men  looking  like  a  degen- 
erate class  of  university  men.  The  same  short, 
shooting  aud  long  Noah's  Ark  coats,  the  same  boat- 
ing hats  and  ribbons;  as  Wilkins  said,  it  was  like  a 
terrible  dream :  you  cross  the  street  over  and  over 
again,  believing  that  you  saw  a  friend,  but  imme- 
diately recoiled  back  again  when  you  found  it  was 
but  his  gyp  in  his  old  things.  The  time  of  the  uni- 
versity was  passed,  gyps  and  shop-bo vs  were  the 
ruling  power,  and  the  unfortunate  university  man 
who  remained  up  during  Christmas,  was  withered 
by  the  contemptuous  glance  of  the  servants  and 
shop-boys,  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  intruder,  or 
anyhow  as  a  man  without  a  friend,  and  therefore  to 
be  despised. 

The  street*,  lit  br  the  lamps,  which  had  to  be  lit 
before  three  o'clock,  looked  sad  enough,  but  some 
of  tlie  colleges  were  terrible.  King's  College  Chapel, 
with  its  four  corner  towers,  looking  like  some  hide- 
ous masto<lon  or  other  antediluvian  animal,  lying  on 
its  back,  with  its  four  legs  lifted  up  into  the  misty 
air,  and  the  screen  running  along  the  streets  like 
gastly  skeletons  of  mysterious  beasts  that  the  huge 
animal  now  lying  supine  on  his  back  had  devoured, 
and  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  digest. 

The  big  Court  of  Trinity  wius  sad  beyond  descrip- 
tion, vast,  damp,  and  mysterious.  The  fountain  in 
the  middle  trickled  with  a  terrible  monotony,  only 


broken  by  an  occasional  drip  of  snow-water  from  its 
roof,  and  a  large  icicle  hung  and  dripped  from  the 
nose  of  the  king  above  the  gate.  Hut  the  hideous 
climax  of  desolation  was  on  the  Bridge  of  Siglis 
which  joins  the  new  court  to  the  old  buildings  of^t. 
John's.  Large  masses  of  ice  floated  slowly  along 
the  river,  and  the  cold  evening  air  siglied  in  tlie 
iron  framework,  and  made  the  passer-by  gather  his 
coat  tighter  around  him,  and  quicken  his  pace,  shud- 
dering at  the  terrible  gloom  of  the  grim  black  build- 
ings, dripping  corbels,  dark  mysterious  river,  and 
the  abomination  of  desolation  around  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  cheerful  college  room  in  the  uni- 
versity that  Christmas  eve  was  mine,  sad  and  deso- 
late though  it  appeared  to  me.  The  fire  burnt 
brightly,  and  the  mustard-plaster  which  ilrs.  Car 
had  jiut  on  my  chest  helped  to  k(iep  me  warm.  The 
doctor  had  said  that  I  must  not  be  left  alone.  Mrs. 
Car  had  a  party  at  her  house,  to  which  several  bed- 
makers  and  my  washerwoman  had  been  asked.  I 
hear  it  went  off  very  cheerfully,  ;is  my  illness  caused 
a  pleasing  topic  of  conversation. 

"  A  delicate  man  was  Mr.  !Maitland  always,  and 
to  think  of  him  a-rowing  yesterday,  which  to  me  is 
madness,  seeing  instead  of  putting  on  great-coats 
on  that  p'isonous  river,  they  strips  as  eels  without 
their  skins.  An  inflammation  at  this  time  in  those 
rooms,  ahvays  damp,  is  most  dangerous,  and  he  too 
in  face  the  moral  of  poor  Mr.  Avis."  This  led  to 
all  the  college  funerals  that  any  of  the  party  remem- 
bered being  talked  of.  Mrs.  Car  began  with  poor 
Avis.  "  Riving  to  the  last,"  she  said,  "poor  senior 
wrangler,  that  X  =  g  —  g,  and  such  like  un-Chris- 
tian  remarks,  to  which  I  said,  '  And  O,  sir,  to  think 
as  you  bea-dying';  to  which  he  said,  and  I  still 
shuddei-s  as  I  thinks  of  it,  — '  Therefore  MX  =  BI, 
quod  erad  digestrandum,'  *  them  is  the  very  words ; 
and  he  died  seeming  content  like,  that  being  so 
proved." 

Of  course  I  did  not  hear  any  of  this,  but  Betsy, 
the  help,  who  came  into  my  room  directly  after  the 
tea  was  over,  full  of  the  exciting  topics  that  had  been 
discussed,  repeated  them  all  for  my  edification. 

Betsy  was  to  sit  up  with  me,  and  as  I  could  not 
sleep,  I  encouraged  her  gossip,  which  amused  me. 

"  And  who  else  died  here,  Betsy  ?  "  I  said. 

"  O,  many  a  one,  sir.  Mr.  Baker,  number  two, 
took  p'ison,  so  at  least  Mr.  Cannon  the  coal-porter 
avers,  but  lor,  sir !  none  of  'em  had  such  a  tale  as  I 
had,  but  I  did  not  tell  it,  seeing  bed-makers  take  pre- 
cedence over  helps,  and  it  w;is  not  my  turn  when  I 
had  to  come  to  vou,  sir." 

"  What  was  it,  Betsy  ? "  I  said,  feeling  almost 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  little  demure  woman  sitting 
bolt  upright  opposite  to  me,  her  face  drawn  up  with 
a  look  of  importance  and  mystery  I  had  never  noticed 
before. 

"  \Vell,  sir,"  she  said,  and  though  I  shall  give  the 
story  nearly  word  for  word  as  she  gave  it  nu-,  I  shall 
simplify  some  of  the  sentences  which  were  somewhat 
involved,  and  not  inflict  Betsy's  H's  and  omissions 
on  my  reader. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  though  only  a  help 
myself,  my  family  for  three  generations  have  been 
connected  with  this  college,  my  mother  being  college 
washerwoman,  and  my  gi-amlmother  before,  and  a 
better  one  for  getting  up  surplices  there  never  was, 
at  least  so  my  poor  mother  used  to  say.  It  is  many 
yeaig  ago  now  since  my  grandmother  was  bed-mak- 
er licPF;  I  remember  her  as  a  cliihl,  an  old  woman, 


*  Betsy  must  have  meaat  *'  demonstnuidum." 
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dean  and  raosit  respectable  to  look  at,  as  all  our 
family  ever  were,  sitting  in  the  chiumoy-corner  at 
home,  she  was  then  nearly  ninety,  an(l  had  been 
pensioned  ofl"  fifteen  years,  but  iiad  as  good  a  mem- 
ory as  ever,  and  many  was  the  talc  she  used  to  tell 
me  about  the  gents  she  did   for.     Of  course  you 
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know,  sir,  college  is  n't  now  as  it  was  then.  The 
room  we  are  sitting  in  w;»s  part  of  the  M:\ster's  old 
house,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  fireplace  is 
covered  over  with  that  curious  oak  carving.  Tiiis 
room,  so  my  grandmother  used  to  say,  was  one  of 
the  bedrooms ;  through  that  panelling  across  the 
staircase  was  a  door,  leading  to  a  long  passage, 
which  the  Master  in  old  times  used  when  lie  wanted 
to  go  to  tlie  college  library,  which  you  know  has 
been  pulled  down. 

"  Well,  sir,  when  my  grandmother  was  first  made 
bed-maker,  Dr.  A.  was  Master,  —  a  great  scholar  by 
all  reports,  but  one  who  bore  his  head  rather  too  high. 

"  The  young  gentlemen  did  not  like  him,  no  more 
than  did  the  college  servants ;  for  the  smallest  faults 
gentlemen  used  to  be  sent  down,  and  servants  dis- 
missed. Among  those  most  liked  by  the  servants 
and  the  young  gentlemen  in  general  was  a  Mr. 
Bond,  as  handsome  a  man,  my  grandmother  de- 
clared, as  ever  came  up,  —  over  six  feet  two,  with 
black,  curly  hair,  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  and  a  laugh 
that  <lid  one  good  to  hear. 

"  The  college  servants  would  have  done  anything 
for  him,  as  he  spent  his  money  like  a  prince,  gave 
suppers,  and  never  asked  about  perquisites,  and  had 
a  cheerj'  word  for  every  one ;  and  that  is,  after  all, 
what  they  like  better  than  anything. 

"  There  was  nothing  ]\Ir.  Bond  could  n't  do.  He 
kept  two  horses,  hunted  in  pink,  rowed  better  than 
any  one  else,  sang  songs  of  his  own  writing,  and  made 
love ;  and  this  leads  to  the  sad  part  of  my  story. 

"  Well,  sir,  never  bein"  at  lectures,  and  giving 
wine  parties,  when  the  noise  used  to  be  so  gi*cat  that 
it  could  be  heard  in  the  street,  was  not  the  way  to 
make  him  a  favorite  with  the  Fellows  and  INIaster. 
If  he  was  loved  by  servants  and  young  gentlemen, 
be  was  hated  by  the  tutors  and  Master,  the  latter 
especially  ;  for  one  night,  after  having  gated  several 
gentlemen,  his  door  was  screwed  up,  and  painted 
pca-^reen.  Who  did  it  no  one  for  certain  knew ; 
but  tne  Master  and  every  one  believed  it  to  be  Mr. 
Bond. 

"  Dr.  A.  had  a  daughter,  the  loveliest  girl  ever 
seen ;  grandmother  used  never  to  tire  of  talkin<j  of 
her  blue  eyes,  bright  golden  hair,  and  a  tall,  slight 
figure ;  Miss  Dorothy  was  her  name. 

"  Iler  mother  had  died  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
the  poor  youn^  lady  had  a  solitary  time  of  it  from 
all  accounts.  The  Doctor  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  his  books  to  give  much  time  to  his  daughter, 
and  too  proud  (for  he  was  well  born)  to  let  her 
associate  much  with  the  other  youn^  ladies  in  the 
town ;  and  so  the  poor  girl  lived  a  dreamy,  solitary 
life,  always  looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  court- 
yard, or  wandering  listlessly  about  the  old  home, 
exploring  all  its  corners  and  passages. 

"  There  was  no  college  chapel  in  those  daj-s,  the 
youn^  gentlemen  used  to  go  to  St.  Bennet's  Church. 
The  Master  had  a  high  pew  there  for  his  family, 
which  was  generally  only  occupied  by  Mi.ss  Dorothy, 
who  used  to  come  (as  grandmother  wouM  say)  flut- 
tering in  by  herself  like  a  pretty  bird,  and  hide  her 
blushing  face  belMml  the  red  curtains,  lor  all  the 
young  men  could  not  help  looking  at  her  as  she 
came  in,  she  was  so  pretty,  and,  wnat  is  more»  she 
knew  it. 


"Mr.  Bond,  from  all  accounts,  w;is  not  a  very 
religious  young  gentlem.tn,  but  not  one  single  chap- 
el did  he  ever  miss,  and  this,  I  believe,  saved  him 
from  being  sent  down  on  several  occasions,  when  he 
got  into  .some  mad  scrape.  The  bed-makers  used 
to  say  that  he  went  to  look  at  Miss  Dorothy,  but 
when  they  first  spoke  to  each  other  they  did  not 
know,  though  sure  it  is  they  used  to  meet  each 
other.  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  will  wonder  how  my 
grandmother  came  to  know  as  much  as  she  did  ;  but 
you  see,  sir,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  at  the 
time,  and  when  Miss  Dorothy  was  taken  ill,  my 
mother  acted  as  nurse,  it  being  vacation  time,  and 
so  won  the  sweet  young  lady's  confidence,  that  she 
used  to  tell  her  everything,  and  seemed  happier 
talking  to  her  about  the  sad  story  than  at  any  other 
time. 

"  I  told  you,  sir,  that  across  the  landing  there  was 
a  private  passage  to  the  library ;  the  key  w;vs  kept 
in  the  Master's  study,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  use 
it  but  he. 

"  The  first  time  Mr.  Bond  ever  met  Miss  Dorothy 
was  when  the  Master's  door  was  screwed  up.  Tlie 
Master  sent  for  Mr.  Bond,  suspecting  him,  though 
unable  to  prove  anything  against  him.  The  young 
lady  and  gentleman  met  on  the  staircase.  Miss 
Dorothy  had  often  noticed  Mr.  Bond  from  her  win- 
dow, and  seems,  sir,  to  have  taken  such  a  fancy 
to  him,  that  every  hunting  morning,  which  was 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  she  was  at  the  window  to  see 
him  walk  through  the  court,  looking  like  a  prince  in 
his  red  coat,  and  get  on  his  s])lendid  black  horse, 
Eagle.  I  remember  the  name,  for  when  my  father 
started  his  donkey  and  cart  to  take  the  clean  linen 
home,  my  grandmother  begged  him  to  call  it  Eagle 
too. 

"  Miss  Dorothy,  as  I  said  before,  was  timid  as  a 
bird,  and  very  shy,  when  she  met  Mr.  Bond  on  the 
staircase.  Trying  to  get  quickly  out  of  his  way,  she 
would  have  fallen,  being  tripped  up  by  the  stair- 
cloth,  if  he  had  not  put  out  his  hand  and  caught 
her. 

"  Tliis  was  the  first  time  that  a  word  had  passed 
between  them,  and  it  was  only  an  expression  of  re- 
gret at  her  clumsiness  on  the  one  side,  and  pleasure 
on  the  other  that  he  had  been  able  to  save  her  from 
a  fall.     Still  this  meeting  soon  led  to  others. 

"  Miss  Dorothy  used  to  ride.  Mr.  Bond  met  her 
first  as  if  by  accident,  but  in  time  met  her  every 
day,  feeing  her  groom  handsomely  each  time  not  to 
reveal  that  his  young  mistress  had  any  other  com- 
panion than  himself.  For  some  time  these  rides 
went  on  well  enough,  till  one  day  who  should  they 
meet  but  the  Master  himself.  He  was  driving  with 
the  provost  of  King's  in  a  close  carriage,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  recognize  the  couple. 

"  However,  when  he  got  back  he  sent  for  the 
groom,  and  dismissed  him  on  the  spot.  Then  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Bond.  Miss  Dorothy  was  coming  cry- 
ing and  pale  as  death  out  of  her  father's  study  when 
she  met  him. 

"  '  Bless  you,  my  darling,'  he  said,  as  she  passed 
him.  '  It  is  all  my  own  fault ;  cheer  up ;  I  ought 
to  have  spoken  to  your  father  before ;  he  can't  ob- 
ject to  me  as  a  son-in-law.  I  am  rich  and  well-born, 
so  don't  cr}-,  my  pet'  Then  he  went  into  the  study, 
and  she  into  her  room. 

"  Tlie  Master  was  white  with  fury  when  Mr.  Bond 
entered  the  room. 

" '  Sir,'  he  said, '  you  are  no  gentleman  ;  you  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  university.     I  shall  expel  you.* 

" '  And  what  for  ? '  asked  Mr.  Bond,  tloii^  his 
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Ix'St  to  restrain  his  passion  at  the  insulting  tones  of 
the  ohl  man. 

" '  What  for,  sir  ?  ■why,  for  insulting  me :  it  was 
vou  -who  fastened  up  my  door,  you  who  dared  to 
ride  with  my  daughter.* 

"  '  Tlie  first  of  those  chaises  you  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  prove,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Bond,  quietly ;  '  and 
the  second,  I  fancy,  would  hardly  be  deemed  a  rea- 
sonable cause  for  expulsion  by  the  university  au- 
thorities, who  must  ratify  your  sentence.'  There 
was  truth  in  this,  and  the  Master  knew  it.  'But,' 
continued  Mr.  Bond,  '  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon. 
I  have  acted  most  wrongly ;  I  should  have  spoken 
to  you  before.  Your  daughter  loves  me  :  may  I 
make  her  my  wife  ?  and  indeed,  sir,  you  shall  never 
repent  having  committed  such  a  jewel  into  my  keep- 
ing. For  God's  sake,  sir,  forgive  us.  You  were  a 
young  man  once,  indeed,  indeed  —  ' 

"  '  Quiet,  young  man  ! '  shouted  the  Master,  who 
ha<l  set  his  mind  on  Miss  Dorothy  marrying  a  dis- 
tant cousin,  a  nobleman  who  was  then  undergradu- 
ate at  Trinity,  and  had  shown  her  considerable 
attention.  '  Quiet.  I  care  not  for  the  honor  you 
would  bestow  on  me ;  leave  me,  sir,  and  never  let 
me  hear  of  either  of  you  two  speaking  to  each  other 
again,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  both  of  you.' 

"  Mr.  Bond  left  him  in  a  towering  passion. 
'  You  have  no  right  to  separate  us,  nor  shall  you,  by 
heaven,  sir !  I  am  in  a  position  to  support  a  wife, 
and  your  child  is  of  age.  Good  by  for  the  present, 
sir.  * 

"  '  Send  Miss  Dorothy  here,'  said  the  Master,  as 
the  butler  returned  from  showing  Mr.  Bond  out. 
The  young  lady  came,  blushing  and  crying. 

"  *  O  dear  father,  forgive  us  both ;  he  loves  me 
so  much,  and  he  is  so  good  and  noble ;  we  did  not 
intend  to  keep  it  secret  from  you  any  longer ;  do, 
dear,  good  father,  —  it  will  break  his  heart  and 
mine  too.' 

" '  Child,'  said  the  old  man  savagely,  '  get  up  at 
once,  and  no  more  folly.  You  shall  never  speak 
to  Mr.  Bond  again.  Promise  me  never  to  see  him 
agciin.' 

"  '  O  father,  I  dare  not  promise  you  that.  God 
knows  I  would  do  anything  else  to  please  you,  but 
it  would  be  death  to  me  and  to  him  also.  O,  have 
pity  !  he  loves  me.' 

"  '  Loves  you,  fool ! '  said  the  Master,  '  don't  flat- 
ter yourself;  a  man  so  devoid  of  principle  as  he  is 
has  told  many  a  girl  the  same  story ;  he  has  been 
m.iking  a  fool  of  you  for  lack  of  better  amusement. 
I  despise  the  man.  Get  up!'  Here  he  laid  his 
hands  roughly  on  her  shoulders.  '  Go,  little  fool.' 
She  rose  to  leave  the  room,  pale  as  a  statue,  with- 
out saying  another  word.  '  Stop,'  he  cried,  as  she 
reached  the  door.  '  Child,  swear  never  to  speak  to 
that  bad  young  man  again.' 

"  '  Never,  father  ! '  cried  the  girl,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing with  passion.  '  You  have  no  cause  to  speak 
evil  of  Mr.  Bond.  lie  is  good  and  noble,  and  I 
love  him.  I  will  not  promise  you  this.'  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  she  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

"  But  her  self-possession  did  not  last  long ;  she 
ran  up  stiirs,  and  threw  herself  on  her  bed  (in  this 
very  room,  sir),  where,  when  her  maid  came  to  find 
her,  she  was  still  crying  as  if  her. heart  would  break. 

" '  O  miss,'  said  ^sancy,  as  she  came  in,  '  what  is 
the  matter?  you  a-orying  your  eyes  out,  and  the 
Master  furious.  Ai.d,  O  !  1  'm  ashamed  to  tell  you 
what  he  has  told  me  to  do,  it  is  cruel  like ;  you  are 
not  to  leave  the  house  all  the  week  till  Tuesday, 
when  you  are  to  go  to  your  aunt  in  Wales.' 


"  '  So  I  am  a  prisoner,  am  I  ?  and  you  are  to  be 
my  jailer.  My  father  is  kind  and  considerate. 
Get  me  some  tea.' 

"  Tlien  Miss  Dorothy  got  up,  set  her  things 
straight,  and  determined  not  to  show  her  sorrow  to 
her  maid  ;  but  Nancy  told  my  mother  it  was  no 
good,  the  poor  child  went  on  terrible  about  her 
father  and  Mr.  Bond,  and  never  got  a  wink  of  sleep 
all  the  night. 

"  Ne.xt  morning  she  thought  she  would  try  once 
more  to  overcome  her  father's  resolution,  but  he 
was  incensed  at  her  display  of  temper  the  evening 
before,  and  refused  to  see  her. 

"  Miss  Dorothy  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  little 

Katch  of  gai-den  where  the  stables  used  to  stand. 
Text  morning  when  she  went  out  to  get  a  breath 
of  air,  and  to  look  at  her  horse,  as  was  her  custom, 
she  found  the  groom  who  had  been  dismissed  pack- 
ing up  his  things  to  leave. 

"  '  O,  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  to  leave,  Wil- 
liams, and  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you  to  say  good  by. 
Here  's  a  little  present  for  you.' 

"  Williams  touched  his  hat  as  he  took  the  sover- 
eign. '  Bless  your  pretty  face,  miss,  don't  care 
about  me.  Mr.  Bond  's  taken  me  on  to  look  after 
his  hunters,  and  miss,'  (here  he  lowered  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  though  there  was  none  within  hearing,) 
'  my  new  master  bade  me  give  you  this  'ere,  and  I 
am  not  to  go  till  I  has  an  answer,  "  No,"  says  he, 
"  not  if  your  old  master  blows  your  brains  out."  ' 

"  Dorothy  took  it  trembling  up  into  iicr  room  ;  it 
was  only  a  few  lines  beseeching  her  for  tlie  love  of 
heaven  to  let  him  see  her  once  more.  She  had  onoe 
told  him,  he  wrote,  that  she  had  discovered  a  way 
from  her  father's  house  to  the  college  library ;  as  she 
was  forbidden  to  leave  the  house,  would  she  meet 
him  there,  it  was  their  only  chance. 

"  She  took  a  pen,  and  wrote  a  line  promising  to 
be  there  the  moment  the  bells  ceased  to  ring  for 
evening  service.  As  the  bells  ceased  ringing.  Miss 
Dorothy  left  her  room,  and  went  to  the  stu(ly,  the 
key  was  in  its  old  position,  and  she  took  it.  As  she 
passed  by  the  window,  she  saw  her  father  crossing 
the  court-yard  in  his  surplice.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  passage  door  would  open,  at  last  the 
latch  lifted,  and,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  she 
walked  to  the  library  door.  Not  daring  to  oj)en  it 
at  first,  she  knelt  down  and  listened,  the  place  was 
as  still  as  death.  In  a  few  seconds'  time  she  heard 
the  door  open  and  a  heavy  footstep  on  the  floor, 
then  a  voice  humming  a  familiar  air. 

"  Without  waiting  longer  she  timidly  turned  the 
key  and  entered  the  room.  Wliat  passed  between 
the  two  I  never  heard,  but  the  interview  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  some  one  on  the  stairs. 
Miss  Dorothy  started. 

"  '  We  shall  be  detected,  George,'  she  said.  Still 
he  held  her. 

"  '  Promise,  love,'  he  said, '  or  I  shall  die.' 

" '  Yes,  I  promise ;  God  forgive  me,'  answered 
she.  Then  she  closed  the  library  door,  and  ran 
back  to  her  room.  Nancy  was  there  arranging  a 
dress,  and  started  as  her  young  mistress  entered,  she 
looked  so  lovely,  with  her  cheeks  still  flushing  with 
the  kiss  her  lover  had  imprinted  on  them,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  meeting. 

"  As  the  clock  struck  nine.  Miss  Dorothy  stole 
down  stairs,  the  hall  door  was  open,  and  she  was 
soon  out  of  the  college  gates.  Tiiere  was  no  gas  in 
the  courts  and  streets  in  those  days,  and  the  porters 
who  saw  her  hurry  across  the  court,  took  lier  for 
one  of  the  bed-makers.     Wrapping  her  cloak  round 
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her,  for  it  was  a  cold  Xowmber  night,  she  hurried 
along  the  street,  nor  did  she  stop  till  she  reached 
the  end  of  Parker's  Piece,  where  a  %  with  two 
Ikorsea  was  waiting. 

"  Williiuus  the  groom  was  there,  but  no  one  else. 

"  *  He  should  have  been  here  before,  uiiss ;  clocks 
are  striking  quarter  past.  Get  in,  miss,  you  will 
catch  your  death  of  cold.' 

"♦  No,  thank  you,  Williams,  I  shall  see  him  sooner 
if  I  stop  liere.  O  dear !  I  wish  I  had  not  come.  It 
is  too  hue  to  go  back  ? ' 

"  '  Go  back !  why,  bless  you,  miss,  he  will  be  here 
in  a  minute.  Look  there,  ain't  that  him  ?  No,  he 
was  to  have  come  alone.' 

" '  O  yes,  alone,'  said  she,  shivering  and  begin- 
ning to  cry.     *  How  wicked  I  am.' 

"  Quiet,  miss,  for  heaven's  sake.  Get  into  the  fly ; 
it 's  the  proctors,  I  can  see  their  bands,  you  will  be 
suspected.' 

"  She  sprang  in,  and  Williams  lowered  the  shut- 
ters. The  proctors  were  there  in  a  minute;  they 
had  seen  a  woman's  dress,  and  were  suspicious. 

"  '  Who  have  you  there  ? '  one  asked,  as  he  came 
up. 

" '  A  lady,  sir,  if  you  have  no  objection,' 

" '  Any  one  else  ? '  asked  the  other,  '  no  member 
of  the  university  too,  I  hope  ;  my  man,  it  is  a  sus- 
picious place,  please  to  open  the  door.' 

"  The  door  was  opened,  and  they  looked  in.  Miss 
Dorothy  sat  back,  and  pulled  the  veil  over  her  face. 
The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  in  the  proctor 
she  rccc^nized  Mr.  Hanly,  the  senior  fellow  of  Cor- 
pus, who  had  once  paid  her  great  attentions,  and 
who  might  have  won  her  heart  if  she  had  not  met 
Mr.  Bond. 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,'  he  said,  raising  his 
hat,  but  not  recognizing  her.  '  You  must  forgive 
the  liberty  I  have  taken,  but  we  are  forced  to  be 
very  careful.'  Then  he  closed  the  door,  and  walked 
ofi: 

"  *  What 's  the  next  move,  miss  ?  I  fear  som'uts 
up,'  said  Williams,  looking  in  as  the  clock  struck 
eleven.  '  No  doubt  he 's  gated,  and  can't  get  out. 
Wlien  did  you  see  him  last  ? ' 

" '  About  six  o'clock,'  said  the  poor  young  lady, 
sobbing.  '  O  Williams,  he  can't  have  deceived 
me!' 

" '  Bless  ye,  no,  miss,  he  ain't  one  of  that  sort 
W^hy,  miss,  I  knows  for  certain  he  'd  die  for  you : 
still,  it's  precious  queer.  Says  he  to  me  at  three 
this  afternoon, "  Let  the  fly  be  ready."  Saj-s  I, "  Yes, 
sir ;  but  shall  I  see  you  before  night  ?  "  "  Yes,"  says 
he,  "  I  'm  just  agoing  to  say  a  few  words  to  your 
dear  young  missus,  and  then  I  shall  see  you."  But 
he  never  came,  so  I  foUers  former  orders,  and  comes 
up  here.  But,  dear  heart,  cheer  up,  them  great 
gates  is  shut,  and  the  porters  won't  let  him  out. 
But  what  had  we  better  do  now,  miss  ?  " 

" '  O,  take  me  back,  take  me  back  1 '  she  cried. 
'  O,  I  wish  I  had  never  come.  I  will  ask  my  father 
to  forgive  me ;  he  spoke  unjustly  and  cruelly  of 
George,  still  I  am  very  wicked.  O,  drive  me 
back!' 

" '  If  I  were  yon,  miss,'  said  Williams, '  I  should 
not  go  back  to  cSllege ;  there  's  no  cause,  as  I  sees, 
that  the  Master  should  know  anything  about  it. 
He  thinks  you  safe  abed,  next  morning  you  slips 
in  with  bed-makers,  and  no  harm  comes  of  it.' 

" '  O  Williams,  but  then  where  can  I  sleep  to- 
night?' 

"  This  question  puzzled  him,  and  ho  scratched  his 
head  in  silence.    At  last  he  said,  '  Well,  miss,  8'ix)se  | 


you  sleeps  in  this  'ere  vehicle ;  I  'U  keep  watch  on 
the  box ;  eh,  miss  ? ' 

"  O  no,  Williams,  you  know  you  would  die  of 
cold.     I  must  go  back  ;  perhaps  hcjjvill  forgive  me.' 

"  Williams  went  to  fasten  som^^iece  of  harness 
preparatory  to  starting;  in  a  mimite  he  returned, 
and  lowering  the  window,  looked  in  again. 

" '  Bless  you,  miss,  what  a  fool  I  was  not  to  think 
of  it  afore  :  wliy,  miss,  you  sec  if  you  goes  back  it 
must  be  through  the  porter's  lodge,  a.s  the  other  en- 
trance shuts  early.  A  deal  of  gents  may  be  in  the 
court.  You  will  not  like  to  go  by  yourself;  s'posc 
you  come  to  my  sister's,  eh  ? ' 

"  '  O  no,  Williams ;  I  should  die  if  I  met  any  one 
in  the  court.  Thank  you  for  thinking  of  Mrs.  Gif- 
fartl ;  she  was  my  nurse,  and  I  know  would  have 
pity  on  me.' 

"  Well,  sir,  you  know  my  grandmother's  name 
was  GifTard,  and  she  was  sister  to  Williams,  he  be- 
ing my  mother's  uncle.  Mother  said  she  was  tlien 
only  ten  years  old,  but  remembered  the  night  Miss 
Dorothy  came  to  our  house. 

"  She  and  her  father  and  mother  slept  in  the  same 
room.  They  had  been  in  bed  about  two  hours  when 
they  were  awoke  by  a  knockiii<T  at  the  door.  My 
grandfather  sprung  up,  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

" '  Why,  bless  me,  wife,'  he  said,  '  if  there  ain't 
that  brother  of  yours.  What  on  earth  is  up  now  ? 
Coming  in  a  minute,  lad,'  he  said,  as  Greorge  again 
thundered  at  the  door,  '  you  'U  wake  the  whole 
street.* 

"  Grandfather  threw  his  wife's  shawl  over  his 
shoulders,  and  ran  down  stairs.  In  less  than  a  min- 
ute he  was  back  again.  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  old 
lady,  get  up ;  here  's  a  pretty  go,  poor  beautiful 
young  creature,  and  perished  with  cold.'  Then  he 
turned  round  to  my  mother,  who  was  sitting  up 
wondering  in  bed,  and  told  her  to  go  to  sleep. 
This  my  mother  pretended  to  do,  but  was  far  too 
excited  and  curious  to  do  more  than  close  her  eyes. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  soon  both  down  stairs, 
and  the  sound  of  a  tinder-box  being  struck,  and  a 
fire  lit,  soon  reached  her  ears.  In  another  hour's 
time  her  father  returned  alone  to  bed,  and  in  the 
next  room  she  heard  her  motlier  trying  to  pacify 
some  one  who  was  sobbing  loud  enough  for  her  to 
hear  through  the  partition.  Afler  a  time  all  was 
quiet  again,  and  she  did  not  wake  till  her  father 
rose;  he  was  one  of  the  buttery-men  at  Trinity. 

"  Then  she  got  out  of  bed  and  listened,  there  was 
more  crying  in  the  next  room ;  she  went  to  the  bed- 
room door,  and  looked  out,  and  saw  a  tall  young 
lady,  very  beautiful  and  pale  as  snow,  pass  hur- 
riedly along  the  passage,  followed  by  my  grand- 
mother. 

"  Mother  says  she  never  saw  a  lily  o£  the  valley 
without  thinking  of  IVIiss  Dorothy,  as  she  looked 
then,  so  frail  and  trembling,  with  her  white  face 
bent  down. 

"  The  Master  had  discovered  his  daughter's  flight, 
and  was  Ixjside  himself  with  passion.  Grandmotiier 
knew  this  the  night  before,  ami  w;is  not  so  much 
surprised  that  Miss  Dorothy  had  come  to  her  house 
at  that  late  hour  as  she  would  otherwise  have  been. 
She  was  ^Ir.  Bond's  bed-maker,  and  goinj^  to  his 
rooms  about  chapel-time,  she  had  noticed  his  i)ort- 
manteau  locked  and  lying  on  his  bed,  but  had  seen 
nothing  of  him.  He  hatl  not  slept  in  college,  and 
no  one  knew  anything  alxiut  his  whoix-abouts. 
There  was  nothing  else  talked  of  in  college  but  the 
disappearance  of  Air.  Bond.     Tliat  iliss  A.  hiid  in- 
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tended  to  run  away  with  him,  thanks  to  the  dis- 
creetness of  uiy  grandfather  and  the  Master's  ser- 
vanta,  was  never  generally  known :  at  last,  like  all 
other  wonders,  it  ceased  to  interest  any  one.  All 
knew  Mr.  Bonc^^s  a  mad  young  gentleman,  and 
cared  for  no  one  :  what  more  likely  than  he  should 
have  betaken  himself  to  his  home  in  the  north  for 
a  week's  change,  and  had  not  cared  to  consult  the 
college  aathorities  on  the  subject?  Still  to  Miss 
Dorothy,  my  grandmother,  and  others,  there  seemed 
some  mj-sterv  whicli  they  could  not  fathom. 

"  Nancy,  tlie  lady's  maid,  who  slept  in  a  little  room 
out  of  her  mistress's,  had  sat  up  till  past  three,  wait- 
ing for  her  return.  Twice,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  she  started  up,  hearing  something  like  a  cry 
of  distress  coming  seemingly  from  the  college  library. 
At  first  she  thonglit  it  only  a  dream,  for  she  was 
an.xious  and  nen-ous  about  her  mistress,  but  the 
next  time  she  felt  that  it  was  more  than  a  dream, 
and  woke  one  of  the  maids,  who  sat  up  the  rest  of 
the  night,  sir,  by  this  verj'  same  fire  here,  sir ;  but 
there  was  no  more  sound,  so  Nancy  believed  it  to 
be  a  dream,  till  what  was  discovered  afterwards 
proved  it  to  be  no  fancy.  Well,  sir,  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  IVIaster  was  furious  about  Miss  Doro- 
thy; at  firet  he  threatened  to  turn  her  out  into  the 
streets,  but  his  pride  prevented  him  doing  this,  as 
all  the  university  would  have  known  his  disgrace, 
so  he  wrote  off  to  his  sister  in  Wales,  begging  her  at 
once  to  come  and  take  her  back  with  her,  and  in  the 
mean  time  gtrictly  forbade  her  to  leave  the  house. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  Master's 
house  ran  along  the  west  side  of  the  old  college 
librar)',  and  there  were  two  small  oak-panelled 
rooms  at  tlie  end  of  the  east  corridor,  which  were 
separated  fi-om  the  rest  of  the  house.  In  these 
rooms  Miss  Dorothy  was  confined;  they  were  well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  for  there  was  but  one  means 
of  escape,  and  that  was  actually  through  the  Mas- 
ter's study,  which  had  a  door  opening  on  to  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  passage. 

"  Poor  child  I  she  was  miserable  indeed,  and  Nan- 
cy, her  maid,  hanlly  liked  to  lefive  her  alone  for  a 
minute,  she  was  so  low  and  nervous.  One  evening, 
Nancy  had  to  go  out  into  the  town,  and  Miss  Doro- 
thy was  left  alone. 

"  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  solitude  of  the  dark 
old  room  frightened  her.  It  seems  that  the  library 
was  connected  with  her  bcflroom  by  means  of  a 
small  door  opening  in  the  panel.  Tins  door  was 
not  visible  from  tlie  library,  as  it  was  covered  by 
another  thicker  door,  which  was  covered  with  books, 
and  was  not  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
walls.  Miss  Dorotliy  had  noticed  the  door  in  her 
room,  a  door  which  had  not  been  used  for  years, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  I  believe  the  Master 
himself  was  not  aware.  As  she  wandered  about  the 
room,  feeling  too  ncr^'ous  to  sit  still,  her  eyes  fell 
upon  an  old-fasliioned  key  lying  in  the  comer  of  an 
oak  cupboard.  Taking  it  in  lier  hand,  she  deter- 
mined to  try  the  door  on  the  opposite  wall  that  she 
had  watched  the  morning  before. 

"  Grandmother  happened  to  be  that  evening  in 
the  hoiwekeeper's  room,  when  suddenly  she  heard  a 
piercing  cry,  —  aery,  .she  says,  she  can  never  for- 
get, 80  full  of  horror  was  it. 

"  She  started  to  her  feet,  and  jlist  at  that  minute 
Nancy  dashed  into  the  room.  '  O,  did  you  hear 
it  ? '  she  cried.  *  Come  with  mc,  come  with  me.' 
All  three  started  off,  pale  as  death,  and  met  the 
Master,  who  had  heard  the  scream,  hurrving,  in  the 
same  direction.    They  opened  the  door,  ilrs.  Brown 


the  housekeeper  bearing  a  light.  On  the  floor,  pale 
and  rigid  as  marble,  lay  Miss  Dorothy,  the  door  in 
the  panel  open,  and  just  in  front  of  her,  an'^  across 
her  feet,  lay  Mr.  Bond,  his  hands  stretched  out  and 
clenched,  ngid  and  cold  as  a  statue,  as  if  to  embrace 
her,  his  once  handsome  eyes  staring  lustreless  out  of 
their  sockete,  and  the  marks  of  corruption  already  on 
his  beautiful  face. 

"  Miss  Dorothy  was  taken  back  to  her  dd  room 
here,  but  only  survived  her  shock  two  days. 

"  An  inquest  was  held  on  tlie  body  of  Mr.  Bond, 
and  the  venlict  returned  was  accidental  death.  It 
seems  that  the  poor  young  gentleman,  knowing  that 
as  an  undergraduate  he  had  no  right  in  the  library, 
after  Miss  Dorothy  had  left  him,  seeing  one  of  the 
bookshelves  swing  back,  had  retired  behind  it.  It 
was  the  librarian  who  was  entering,  the  shelves  of 
the  door  were  empty,  and  he  filled  them  with  the 
large  volumes  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  then  left 
the  room. 

"  "NVlien  the  room  was  empty  Mr.  Bond  no  doubt 
tried  to  leave  his  hiding-place,  but  the  door  closed 
with  a  hasp,  and  the  lieavy  books  that  had  been 
placed  on  the  shelves  rendered  all  his  attempts  to 
force  it  open  vain,  and,  what  is  more,  excluded  the 
air,  for  the  doctors  all  agi-eed  tliat  the  cause  of  death 
was  suffocation.  Tlie  door  the  young  lady  opened 
corresponded  with  the  door  in  the  bookcase,  and 
when  the  double  doors  were  closed  there  was  jiist 
room  for  a  man  to  stand  up  between  them.  The 
body,  which  was  in  a  standing  position,  fell  down 
at  the  wretched  lady's  feet  as  she  opened  the  door 
in  the  panel. 

"  And  this,  sir,  is  the  story  as  my  grandmother 
used  to  tell  it,  and  many  were  those  among  the  ser- 
vants who  rejoiced  when  the  old  library  was  pulled 
down ;  unearthly  noises  and  screams,  it  was  said, 
were  often  heard  there,  and  indeed,  sir,  there  were 
several  who  declared  that  they  had  seen  Miss  Doro- 
thy herself  more  than  once  in  her  shroud,  kneeling 
and  lifting  up  a  skeleton  hand  before  the  door  which 
had  made  a  living  tomb  for  her  love." 

As  Betsy  finished  her  story  I  looked  round  my 
room,  and  a  shiver  ran  through  me ;  nor  could  I 
sleep  one  wink,  thinking  of  the  sweet  young  lady 
who  died  in  the  very  room  where  I  was  lying,  and 
never  shall  I  forget  that  Christmas  eve  and  Betsy's 
tale. 

WITH  OPIUM  TO  HONG-KONG. 

In  the  Indian  cold  season  —  that  is,  from  the  1st 
of  December  to  the  1  st  of  March  —  the  voyage  from 
Calcutta  to  Hon^-Kong  is  delightful  as  far  as  Singa- 
pore. Looking  down  one  calm  cool  morning  over 
the  ship's  side  into  the  streaks  and  eddies  of  the 
transparent  sea,  I  was  startled  during  the  voyage 
thither  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  dead  China- 
man's face,  as  the  lx>dy  floated  with  the  ebb  tide 
slowly  turning  along  the  vessel's  counter.  It  was 
the  face  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  best 
of  health.  An  old  salt  who  had  had  much  experience 
amongst  Chinamen,  and  who  was  standing  by  my 
side,  observed  thoughtfully :  "  He 's  been  a  winning 
at  the  dice,  ye  see,  and  when  they  got  him  to  the 
water-side,  tliey  fetched  him  handsome  over  the  af- 
terpart  of  his  skull  with  a  thick  stick,  and  took  his 
money,  and  hove  him  In,  and  that  makes  no  marks, 
ye  see."  And  In  this  way  many  a  gambler  meets 
with  his  end,  without  detection  of  the  murderers, 
against  whom  their  countrymen  will  not,  when  they 
can,  give   evidence.     The  police   force  at  Pinang 
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woiUd  be  no  match  for  the  Chinese  in  any  very  seri- 
ous iiffray,  but  the  uia>:;istrate  can  easily  and  prompt- 
ly procure  tl»e  aid  oi*  any  iiuuibcr  of  Malays  fioni 
Welleslcy  province,  and  these  people  would  eager- 
ly obey  an  order  to  kill  every  Celestial  in  the  couu- 

It  is  scarcely  p<)ssiblc  to  conceive  anything  more 
beautiful  than  this  entrance  to  Singapore  harbor. 
The  ship  {^jlitles  in  between  islets  and  little  hills 
clothed  in  verdant  forest,  fringed  bv  a  clean  pebbly 
or  white  sandy  beach.  The  water  is  perfectly  cabu, 
or  moved  gently  by  long  lazy  undulations,  and  so 
transparent,  that  the  fishes,  some  of  gorgeous  hues 
and  fantastic  shapes,  which  infest  such  localities,  are 
plainly  to  be  seen  gliding  about  far  below  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hull.  Cheerful-looking  villas  and 
prettily  painted  houses  are  scattered  along  the  suiu- 
niits  of  thi'se  islands,  and  increase  in  number  as  the 
ship  advances  into  a  basin  connected  with  the  outer 
harbor,  in  which  are  the  mooring  wharves  and  coal- 
sheds  of  the  opium  China  steamei"S  and  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular and  Orientid  Company's  vessels.  Hardly  is 
the  ship  fast  when  she  is  assaile<l  by  a  fleet  of  ca- 
noes, mannetl  by  Malay  men  and  boys.  The  boys 
come  to  dive  for  sixi>ences  or  eight-ana  pieces  which 
the  passengers  throw  over  for  them,  and  the  men 
bring  pineapples,  shells,  paraqucts  and  other  birds, 
and  animals,  such  as  tiger-cats,  civet-cats,  monkej-s, 
&c.,  tor  sale.  The  shell  boats  are  really  beautiful, 
being  filled  to  the  uttermost  nook  and  corner  with  the 
most  lively  specimens,  arranged  in  perfect  order,  so 
that  the  boat  looks  as  if  it  were  a  floating  cabinet. 
The  divine-boys  are  of  all  ages,  from  seven  to  sev- 
enteen. Some  paddle  themselves  singly  in  tiny  ca- 
noes little  larger  than  a  butcher's  tray;  others  go 
three  or  four  together  in  larger  skiffs ;  but  all  are 
equally  eager,  crowding  under  the  gangways  and 
keeping  up  an  incessant  gabble  in  broken  English 
to  attract  attention.  "  Massa,  massa,  massa !  now, 
massa !  I  dive  very  good,  massa  !  You  throw  six- 
pence, 1  dive  ver^-  quick,  —  good  dive,  massa!" 
When  a  sixpence  is  pitched  overboard,  the  whole 
mob  of  them  throw  themselves  out  of  their  canoes 
headlong  in,  and  their  sprawling  limbs  may  be  dis- 
cerned far  down  as  they  strike  towards  the  bottom, 
till  a  lucky  fellow  clutches  the  prize,  when  they  all 
return  to  the  surface  pufling  and  blowing,  and 
scramble  into  their  respective  canoes,  where  they 
are  soon  ready  for  another  dive.  This  feat  of  catch- 
ing the  sixjKjnce  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  a 
stranger  might  imagine.  In  the  first  place,  the  six- 
pence, or  any  similar  flat  thin  object,  when  thrown 
into  the  water,  descends  by  gyrations,  as  a  parta- 
chute  would  fall  through  the  air,  and  theJx;fore  set- 
tles so  slowly  to  the  bottom,  that  a  moderately  exj)ert 
swimmer  can  meet  and  grasp  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wliarf  l)egins  to  fill  with  a 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  Malays,  Coringamen,  Chi- 
nese, Surutties,  Eurasians,  and  Europeans,  and  little 
palanquin  carriages  drive  up  for  hire.  Tiiese  are 
most  useful  vehicles,  exceedingly  light,  but  strong, 
holding  two,  and,  at  a  pinch,  four  people,  and  drawn 
by  one  of  the  indomitable  little  Bunnali  ponies  up 
the  heaviest  and  toughest  road.  They  are  driven 
by  half-naked  Madras  men,  who  perch  on  a  small 
seat  placed  on  the  front  of  the  carnage,  and,  never 
understanding  a  syllable  that  is  said  to  them,  goad, 
poke,  and  worn-  the  pony  on  till  brought  up  by  the 
shouts  of  the  passengers.  The  carriages  are  all  num- 
bered, and  their  owners  and  drivers  subject  to  strict 
rules.     A  schedule  of  fares  is  hung  up  inside. 

After  landing  from  the  ship,  and  elbowing  liis  way 


among  vendors  of  paradise  birds'  skins,  China  and 
Indian  fans,  Bombay  workboxes,  &c.,  the  traveller 
is  taken  by  the  indefatigable  diving-bo\'s,  who  strive 
to  earn  a  sixpence  on  land  <as  well  aaiin  the  water, 
to  one  of  the  palanquin  carriages  or  "  giix'es  "  afore- 
said, and  driven  oil'  to  the  town,  which  is  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  wharf.  The  road,  which  is  good, 
Icails  at  first  through  a  mangrove  swamp,  above 
which,  however,  it  is  well  raised.  A  little  farther 
on  it  rises,  where  pretty  cottages  and  suburban  vil- 
las, with  neat  hedges  and  gardens,  and  a  large  Chi- 
nese burial-ground,  indicate  close  approach  to  t^ 
town.  Singapore  is  substantially  built,  laid  out  in 
regular  streets,  and  consists  almost  wholly  of  China- 
men's shops.  There  is  a  good  iron  suspension-bridge 
over  an  inlet  or  creek  in  the  town,  a  pretty  though 
small  square,  planted  with  flowering  shrubs  and 
shady  trees,  and  some  handsome  brick  and  stuccoed 
houses  bordering  the  strand,  or  drive,  along  the 
beach  of  the  outer  harbor,  which,  with  its  dark 
blue  waves,  is  seen  outside  the  town,  crowded  with 
vessels  of  every  size,  class,  and  nation. 

This  strand  road  is  bordei"ed  inland  by  a  strip  of 
lawn,  planted,  with  flowering  shrubs,  forming  a  pleas- 
ant promenade  and  playground  for  children.  The 
lawn  is  again  skirted  by  a  road  bounding  a  series  of 
gai'dens  and  enclosures,  in  which  are  contained  a 
line  of  detached  and  handsome  houses,  including  a 
good  church.  These  buildings,  embowered  in  tre«;s, 
sweep  round  along  the  curve  of  the  harbor,  and  are 
ended  b^  Government  House,  an  imposing  edifice 
in  beautiful  grounds,  crowning  the  end  of  the  high 
land,  which  in  gentle  undulations  encireles  the  land- 
ward side  of  the  town.  The  homes  of  the  merchants, 
government  officers,  and  private  individuals,  are 
scattered  all  round  the  suburbs,  in  fine  airy  situa- 
tions. The  ^rounds  and  gardens  are  exceedingly 
tasteful,  and  kept  in  admirable  ortier ;  and  the  roads, 
shaded  by  neat  hedges  of  the  China  or  dwai-f  bam- 
boo, and  trees  of  elegant  and  varied  foliage,  are  kept 
carefully  in  the  best  repair.  A  large  body  of  lite 
convicts,  some  three  thousand  in  nuuiber,  enables 
the  municipality  to  preserve  the  communications 
throughout  the  station  in  thorough  order.  About  a 
mile  and  a  lialfs  drive  along  this  pleasant  suburb 
brings  the  visitor  to  the  public  gardens,  which 
though  new  are  alrea<ly  beautiful,  and  only  need 
the  ripening  of  time  to  make  them  still  more  so.  To 
any  one  who  has  been  long  resident  in  India,  the  ex- 
quisite neatness  of  the  lawns  and  patlis  is  a  new  and 
welcome  sight,  and,  although  there  are  very  few  flow- 
ers in  the  Singapore  gardens  which  are  not  cultivat- 
ed in  Bengal,  hero  they  are  larger  and  more  bril- 
liant, so  that  the  Singapore  gartlens  are  more  beauti- 
ful than  those  of  Calcutta.  Amongst  the  houses  fa- 
cing the  outer  harbor,  which  command  a  full  view  of 
it,  and  all  day  enjoy  the  refreshing  breere  of  the  sea, 
is  a  very  comfortable  Family  Hotel,  kept  by  an  en- 
terprising Frenchman.  The  "  comjX)und  "  of  the  ho- 
tel contivins  a  detached  building  for  bachelora  on 
one  side,  and  another  for  the  table  d'h6te  in  the  op- 
posite quarter.  This  hotel  appears  to  fill  well.  The 
passenger-traflic  between  Europe  and  the  southeast- 
ern archipelago  is  rapuUy  increasing,  and  English, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  from  and  to  Batavia, 
Borneo,  Manilla,  and  Sumatra,  have  to  wiiit  at 
Singaj)ore  for  the  smaller  steamers  to  convey  them  to 
their  destinations,  or  for  the  large  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  and  Imperial  Messagerle  shl[)s  from  Hong- 
Kong,  as  the  cjuse  may  be.  Besides  these,  nuiuerous 
young  clerks  and  assistants  in  counting-'.iouses  take 
up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  hotel,  and  help  to 
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increase  the  crowd  at  the  table  d'hote,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  about  sixty.  The  fare  is 
food,  and  served  in  a  style  half  French  and  half 
)ii"Ush.  About  twenty  Chinese  lads,  clean  and 
I  welT-dressed,Tlj'  about,  serving  the  dinner  with 
i  great  briskness,  while  the  master  of  the  hotel  stands 
at  a  side  table  witli  a  couple  of  assistants,  carving  for 
his  customers.  Fish  (in  great  variety  and  excel- 
lence), poidtr}',  and  pork,  are  the  chief  meats;  beef 
l)eing  scarce  and  poor,  and  mutton,  as  in  Penang, 
and  throughout  Burmah,  procured  from  Calcutta  at 
an  extravagant  price.  EurojK'an  vegetables  do  not 
tl^ve,  nor  are  there  any  fine  fruits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pineapple  and  the  dcliciously  refreshing 
mangosteen.  But  the  steamers  —  whether  the  opium 
vessels  from  Calcutta,  or  the  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal ships  from  Galle  —  allbrd  but  scanty  leisure  for 
a  survey  of  Singapore.  In  twenty-four  or  thirty 
houi-s  the  traveler  has  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  to 
Hong-Kong. 

The  fii-st  indication  of  the  coast  of  China  is 
usually  the  sight  of  numerous  fishing-junks,  in  pairs, 
towin<'  between  them  large  trawl-nets,  and  beating 
steadiTy  up  to  windward.  The  ease  and  safety  with 
■which  these  odd-looking  vessels  ride  over  the  tumult- 
uous seas  is  beautiful  to  sec,  and  the  intrepid  fel- 
lows who  manage  them  come  fearlessly  out  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  land.  They  are  pirates,  and,  when- 
ever they  have  opportunity,  attack  and  plunder 
the  small  junks  and  lorchas  of  the  coasting  trade. 
The  first  land  seen,  as  we  near  Hong-Kong,  is  the 
southernmost  of  a  series  of  barren  rocky  islets,  on 
which  the  licavy  rollers  break  with  a  loud  roar.  The 
sea-bird  breeds  upon  these  rocks,  and  amongst  them 
may  be  seen,  but  rarely,  the  only  species  of  albatross 
which  ventures  north  of  the  equator,  —  D'uDnedea 
hruchyura  of  Temnilnck.  Increasing  in  size  nortli- 
wards,  the  rocks  attain  the  size  of  rugged  lofty 
islands,  and  encircling  Hong-Kong  —  itself  an  island 

—  on  the  south  and  west,  enclose  a  tolerably  smooth 
and  land-locked  harbor. 

Hong-Kong  is,  in  its  way,  as  beautiful  a  port  as 
Singapore.  The  town  is  built  of  white  granite  laid 
out  in  regular  streets,  which  rise  in  terraces  one  above 
anotlier.  It  spreads  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  southern  face  of  the  island,  and,  standing  in  bold 
relief  against  a  background  of  rugj^cd  mountain,  is 
carried  down  to  the  water's  edge,  tlie  strand  being 
faced  by  a  fine  stone  WiUl  or  quay  for  its  whole 
length.     The  harbor  is  generally  full  of  shipping, 

—  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  and  French,  Eng- 
lish, American,  and  Russian  inen-of-war.  Between 
these  glide  all  day  long  boats  of  all  patterns,  junks, 
and  sampans.  Those  belonging  to  the  counting- 
houses  and  offices  in  the  strand  are  secured  at  night 
by  being  hoisted  ui)  to  regular  davits  built  into  the 
quay  wall,  —  an  aclmirable  plan,  which  I  have  not 
seen  followed  in  any  other  port.  Chinese  boatmen, 
and  boatwomen  with  their  fat  ruddy  babies  slung  to 
their  backs,  have  been  so  often  described,  that  I  will 
say  no  more  about  them  here,  except  to  express  an 
opinion  that  the  Chinese  mode  of  handling  their 
boats  does  not  appear  to  have  been  duly  appreciated. 
There  is  no  craft  in  the  world  safer  and  handier  than 
a  Chinese  sampan,  wliich  has  no  more  grace  in  its 
outlines  than  a  butcher's  tray.  The  boatman,  who 
stands  anil  rows  facing  forwards,  can  twist  and  turn 
it  in  ways  not  to  be  attempted  by  our  boats,  thas 
wormiup  his  way  safely  through  crowds  of  other 
boats,  all  like  itself,  too  broad  to  be  upset,  too  pliant 
and  tough  to  be  injured  in  a  scjueeze.  Tlie  Cliina- 
man  also  makes  more  use  than  wu  do  of  scullinir. 


Lighters,  and  other  heavy  baizes,  reaching  up  to 
seventy  or  eighty  tons  burden,  are  invariably  fur- 
nished with  a  huge  steering  or  sculling  oa'*,  which  is 
worked  by  six  or  seven  men,  and  drives  the  vessel 
-much  more  powerfully  than  an  equal  number  of  men 
working  with  sweeps.  We  have  also  some  lessons 
to  learn  from  this  people  in  sailing,  and,  until  we 
condescend  to  stilfen  our  canvas  with  battens,  cannot 
expect  our  vessels  to  lie  in  the  wind's  eye  as  does  a 
Chinese  junk. 

A  pull  of  five  or  ten  minutes  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  stone  quay,  and,  as  he  mounts  one  of  the  nu- 
merous llagged  stairs  along  its  face,  he  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  eager  coolies  or  porters,  and  chair- 
men, with  their  li":ht,  pretty  sedans,  ready  to  take 
liiin  up  the  hill.  If  the  new  arriver  have  friends  in 
Hong-Kong,  or  has  been  provided  with  an  introduc- 
tory letter  to  some  one  of  its  hospitable  residents, 
he  is  landed  in  a  handsome  private  boat,  sent  for  his 
accommodation,  and  under  the  care  of  comprador  or 
steward  of  the  household,  placed  in  a  chair  or  sedan, 
and  carried  oiT  to  his  host's  house.  These  sedans  are 
most  useful  things.  They  are  nearly  as  commcKlious 
as  an  Indian  palanquin,  and  far  more  comfortable, 
as  the  rider  sits  in  a  large  easy-chair,  instead  of  be- 
ing borne  along  like  a  bedridden  patient.  To  en- 
ter the  sedan  the  passenger  has  simply  to  pass  in 
through  the  front  shafts,  which  are  uplifted  for  the 
purpose,  the  sedan  remaining  on  the  ground.  When 
he  is  fiiirly  seated,  the  bearei-s  (a  man  at  each  end) 
squat  down  under  the  cross-bar  near  the  ends  of  the 
shafts,  and  rising  up,  chair  and  all,  stride  along  at  a 
rapid  pace  up  hill  and  down  dale,  their  sandalled 
feet  making  a  loud  slapping  noise  on  the  road.  They 
do  not  go  at  the  half-running  pace  of  the  palkee- 
bearers  in  India,  but  with  a  sturdy  step  and  a  stift" 
knee.  Two  men  are  enough  for  a  sedan ;  but  if 
there  be  a  long  journey  to  make,  or  the  fare  be  of 
such  proportions  as  led  3Ir.  Banting  to  his  useful  re- 
searches, two  additional  men  are  added  to  tempora- 
ry yokes  lashed  across  the  shafts.  Thus  reinforced, 
they  will  run  all  day.  These  chaii"s  are  sometimes 
prettily  painted  and  glazed,  with  a\vning  roofs. 
They  are  to  be  had  in  numbei-s  for  hire  in  all  the 
principal  streets  and  thoroughfares,  and  the  stranger 
IS  greeted  in  such  places,  as  he  passes  on,  by  a  chorus 
of  "  Chii ! "  (chair)  "  cliii ! "  from  the  bearere  seated 
about  their  unemployed  vehicles. 

Tile  main  street  in  Hong-Kong,  running  parallel 
to  the  strand,  is  handsome  and  regular,  with  excel- 
lent shops,  English  and  Ciiinese.  The  banks,  count- 
ing-houses, a  handsome  club-house,  and  a  chui-ch,  are 
in  this  street.  Tlie  consular  and  steam  agencies, 
warehouses,  ship-chandlers'  stores,  and  such  like  of- 
fices and  buildings,  some  of  considerable  size,  occupy 
the  strand.  A  little  way  up  the  hillside,  and  par- 
allel to  the  main  street,  are  smaller  streets,  containing 
hotels,  lodging-houses,  and  some  private  residences, 
with  their  court-yards  and  enclosures,  diiefly  Eu- 
ropean, but  with  some  Parsee,  Coringa,  and  Ciiinese 
dwellings.  These  streets  are  connected  at  right  an- 
gles by  smaller  ones,  steeply  ascending  the  hillside, 
and  thickly  crowded  with  shops,  cliieHy  Chinese. 
Still  higher  up  are  the  stately  villas  and  semi-de- 
tached houses  of  the  Enghsh  residents,  the  governor's 
house,  a  handsome  building,  with  the  public  gardens, 
the  residence  of  the  general,  the  barracks,  and  the 
cathedral.  These  all  communicate  by  excellent 
roads,  bounded  by  neatly-finished  stone  walls,  and 
interspersed  with  gardens,  llowering  shrubs,  and 
shady  trees.  From  the  level  of  this  quarter  extends 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  harbor  and  the  opposite 
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Island  of  Kowloon,  and  the  traveller  can,  if  he 
pleases,  asoend  the  rugged  barren  heights  above  him 
to  the  llagstuir  peak,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  but  the  mountain  is  elieerless  and  lonely. 

The  suburbs  of"  Victoria,"  as  Hong-Kong  is  called 
(or  should  be  called,  although  nobody  in  my  hearing 
ever  called  it  so),  are  not  extensive,  but  are  thickly 
crowded  with  Chinese  houses,  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men, boat>builders,  umbrella  and  sedan-chair  mak- 
ers, masons,  and  coolies,  a  lawless  set,  and  with 
whom  the  police  of  Hong-Kon^  find  plenty  to  do. 
Indeed,  to  this  day  it  is  reckoned  unsafe  to  go  along 
the  skirts  of  the  town  after  sunset,  unless  well  armed 
or  with  a  party.  Chinamen  are  both  adroit  and 
audacious  highwaymen,  but  they  have  great  dread 
of  firearms,  especially  of  a  revolver,  and  the  sight  of 
a  pistol  insures  safety  to  the  traveller.  The  quar- 
rymen,  who  are  employed  in  gi-eat  numbei-s  on  the 
hillside  skirting  the  roads,  and  many  of  whom  pass 
the  night  in  temporary  hovels  where  they  work,  are 
all  thieves.  And  as  our  police  force  is  composed  of 
Hindoos,  for  whom  physically  Chinamen  have  great 
contempt,  and  Jis  the  punishments  sanctioned  by  our 
laws  are  altogether  insufficient  to  check  crime 
amongst  this  people,  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that 
Hong-Kong  should  be  a  nest  of  thieves,  while  the 
neighboring  city  of  Canton  is  a  pattern  of  good  order 
and  security.  Indeed,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  all  the 
worst  characters  in  the  latter  place,  finding  their 
own  government  too  hot  for  them,  repair  to  Hong- 
Kong,  as  a  genial  region  for  misdeed.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  since  that  they  robbed  a  bank  in  the 
town  with  singular  skill  and  audacity,  entering  the 
treasure-room  through  a  drain  and  subterraneous 
passage  dug  by  themselves  at  right  angles  to  it, 
under  the  foundation-wall  of  the  building. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  town  the  level  land  of  the 
beach  penetrates  the  hill,  forming  an  oval-shaped 
flat  space  of  meadow-land,  which  has  been  turned 
into  a  very  excellent  race-course,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  this,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  Christian 
cemetery.  The  roots  of  the  hills  are  here  covered 
with  forest  trees,  and  a  pretty  little  stream  or  "  burn  " 
runs  along  the  bottom  of  this  "  Happy  valley,"  as 
this  west-end  suburb  is  termed  by  the  English  resi- 
dents. The  races  take  place  hei;e  once  a  year,  and 
are  exceedingly  good,  for  there  are  two  great  mil- 
llonnaires  who  spare  no  expense  in  importing  first- 
rate  horses. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  good  deal  colder  than  Calcutta, 
but  the  seasons  are  as  to  time  much  the  same  as  in 
India.  The  rains  are  short  in  duration,  but  very 
violent,  tlrenching  the  streets  with  mountain  tor- 
rents which  the  numerous  and  deep  drains  cannot 
always  contain.  The  summer  is  unpleasantly  hot 
only  in  June  and  July,  and  the  cold  weather,  dur- 
ing which  fires  are  absolutely  necessary,  lingers  on 
till  near  the  middle  of  April,  with  gloomy,  misty 
skies,  and  chill  driving  rain  coming  in  gusts  froui  the 
hilb  above. 


TIU:  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  DUKfi 
OF  PARMA. 

OxE  day  I  had  the  honor  to  dine  at  the  table  of 
King  Jerome  (Honaparte)  at  Quarto,  near  Florence. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  people  of  Tuscany  were 
at  the  table :  Prince  Corsini,  I)on  Ncxi  Corsmi,  his 
brother,  and  old  Fossombroni ;  the  latter  is  the 
same  nci-son  Najwleon  found  Minister  in  Tuscany, 
and  who  so  astonished  him  bv  the  gran<leur  of  his 


ideas.  Napoleon  said,  as  he  left  him,  "  He  is  a 
giant  in  a  closet." 

Prince  Corsini  wa«  the  grand-nephew  of  Pope 
Corsini,  —  Lorenzo  XII.  He  was  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  very  fond  of  dress,  and  painted  his  face 
just  as  our  lorettes  do.  He  was  to  be  met  every 
night  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  after  the  receptions 
and  assemblies  of  the  evening  were  ended,  dressed 
in  white  duck  or  some  light-colored  cloth,  a  small 
blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  a  ribbon  around  his 
neck,  and  an  enormous  nosegay  in  his  waistcoat. 
When  he  met  any  acquaintance,  he  drew  down  his 
straw  hat  towards  the  passer,  as  if  he  desired  to 
conceal  his  face ;  but  he  hoped,  if  the  latter  met 
him  the  next  day,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  amiable 
indiscretion  of  saying,  "  WTiere  were  you  going  past 
one  o'clock,  last  night,  with  a  nosegay  in  your  waist- 
coat. Prince  ?     Ah  !  I  recognized  you ! " 

The  Prince  would  deny  that  he  was  the  man,  he 
would  shake  his  head,  and  play  the  comedy  of  the 
discreet  man.     It  was  a  curious  study. 

He  was,  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  man  of  talents. 
His  brother  was  Minister  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
Prince  Corsini,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Duke,  held  the 
intellectual  powers  of  his  brother  in  the  greatest 
contempt.  Whenever  the  Grand  Duke  complained 
to  him  of  the  way  in  which  political  afl'airs  were 
managed,  the  Prince  would  reply,  "  It  is  not  aston- 
ishing. Highness,  when  you  keep  such  a  jackass  as 
my  brother,  Don  Neri,  for  your  Minister." 

So  I  was  dining,  as  I  have  said,  at  King  Jerome's 
table,  with  all  these  great  dignitaries  of  the  Tuscan 
Court,  when  Don  Neri  —  who  honored  me  with 
particular  attention,  which  was  all  the  more  courte- 
ous on  his  part,  as  he  held  in  his  hands  the  Minis- 
tries of  the  Interior  and  of  War  —  asked  me,  from 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  "  Are  you  going  to  the 
Lucca  Baths  this  year,  M.  Dumas  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  your  Excellency." 

"  If  you  do,  you  had  better  take  care  of  voursgliT 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  there  is  on  the  road  between  Lucca  and 
the  batiis  the  boldest  highwayman  we  have  seen  in 
Tuscany  this  many  a  year." 

"  Bah  !  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Norcino." 

"  An  admirable  brigand's  name." 

"  Would  you  believe,  that  rascal  carries  his  impu- 
dence so  far  as  to  go  to  mass  every  Sunday  in  his 
village  church  ?  " 

«?:very  Sunday?" 

"  He  docs  n't  miss  one." 

"  Why  don't  you  capture  him,  then  ?  " 

"'Tis  impossible!     The  fellow  is  always  armed." 

This  reply,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Minister  of  War, 
rather  corroborated  the  opinion  Prince  Corsini  ex- 
pressed about  his  brother. 

A  short  time  afterwards  we  heard  that  the  terrible 
Norcino  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Lucca's  cara- 
bineers. These  carabineers  formed  a  singular  army 
at  that  epoch  in  Italy.  It  was  comix>sod  solely  of 
Corsicans,  who  had  killed  a  man  at  home,  and  who 
had  instantly  leape«l  into  the  great  wake  made  by 
vessels  plying  from  Bastia  to  Leghorn,  to  come  to 
Lucca  and  enter  the  Duke's  service. 

I  \yas  well  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Lucca. 
He  reigned  under  the  title  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  a 
man  of  great  talents.  His  subjects  wouhl  have  been 
the  happiest  people  on  earth,  if  the  taxes  they  paid 
could  have  proved  sufficient  for  the  exjx'nscs  of  the 
Duke.  Unfortunately,  he  was  a  Bourlwu  of  the 
Spanish  race,  and  sustained  the  honor  of  his  family 
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by  snonding  twice  his  revenue.  One  day  I  was 
still  in  bed,  when  the  servant  announced,  not  His 
Highness!,  Duke  Charles  II.,  but  the  Duke  of  Lueca. 
I  put  on  slippered  pantaloons  and  a  dressing-gown, 
and  I  ran  to  my  drawing-room.  I  began  to  offer 
excuses. 

He  stopped  me  short,  saying,  "  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor,  xou  have  a  right  to  re- 
ceive me  as  you  please." 

I  expressed  to  the  Duke  the  delight  it  gave  me, 
to  think  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  serve  him. 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  for  France  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Highness." 

"  Then  be  so  good  as  to  take  this  portrait,  and 
have  it  lithographed." 

He  gave  me  a  water-color  drawing,  which  repre- 
sented the  features  of  an  old  scholar,  who  was  teach- 
ing^liim  Sanscrit. 

The  Duke  of  Lucca  was  a  man  of  fickle  imagina- 
tion, who  often  pursued  for  a  fortnight  studies  which 
required  whole  yeai"s  of  persevering  labor.  San- 
scrit was  one  of  those  studies.  I  brought  the  por- 
trait of  the  Duke's  S.anscrit-Master  to  France  with 
me.  I  carried  it  to  the  only  man  who  could  make 
me  a  lithograph  of  the  drawing,  without  losing  its 
character,  —  Amaury  Duval.  This  was,  I  believe, 
in  1841.  Amaury  Duval  was  then  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  and  even  then  he  had  the 
reputation  of  bein^  one  of  M.  Ingres's  best  pupils. 
I  said  to  him,  "  A^'nat  will  you  charge  me,  my  dear 
friend,  to  make  a  lithograph  of  this  portrait  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  for  you,  nothing.  If  it  is  for  anybody 
else,  S  20." 

I  drew  S  40  out  of  my  pocket,  saying,  "  My  dear 
fellow,  it  is  for  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  and  he  is  able  to 
pay  twice  as  much  as  a  plain  citizen." 

Amaury  Duval  made  a  magnificent  lithograph. 
I  carried  it  to  the  Duke.  lie  was  delighted  with  it, 
and  exclaimed  it  was  altogether  too  cheap.  He, 
nevertheless,  did  not  offer  to  repay  me. 

A  month  afterwards,  I  received  a  visit,  not  from 
the  Duke  of  Lucca,  but  from  his  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  said  to  me,  "  M.  Dumas,  his  Highness 
has  charged  me  with  the  agreeable  commission  of 
announcing  to  you,  he  has  made  you  a  Grand  Cross 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis  of  Lucca.  He  sends  you 
the  cross  and  tlie  letters-patent.  As  for  the  $40, 
due  as  fees,  he  begs  you  will  not  think  of  them." 

The  Duke  of  Lucca  had  not  dared  to  take  out  of 
his  purse  and  pay  me  back  in  my  hand  the  S  40,  and 
he  contrived  this  most  princely  way  of  paying  the 
dobt  he  owed  me.  It  was  impossible  to  be  at  the 
same  time  more  gracious  and  more  delicate. 

I  went  in  turn  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Lucca.  He 
was  in  bed.  When  I  sent  in  my  name,  he  ordered 
me  to  be  introduced  in  his  chamber.  There  were 
two  volumes  on  the  stand,  by  his  bedside.  He 
quicWy  concealed  one,  but  allowed  the  other  vol- 
ume to  remain  on  the  table.  After  a  few  moments' 
conversation  he  said,  "  Do  you  know  my  son  ?" 

"  I  have  not  that  honor." 

Ifc  rang  a  bell,  and  when  a  servant  appeared,  he 
said  to  him,  "  Send  Charles  here." 

While  the  servant  obeyed  this  order,  the  Duke 
directed  my  attention  to  the  book  which  lay  on  his 
stand,  k  was  my  novel,  Pauline.  He  said,  "  You 
toe  I  am  one  of  yours." 

I  bowed. 

The  young  Prince  entered.  He  was  a  handsome 
lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  His  father  told  him  to 
kiss  me.     He  did  so. 

*♦  Robert,"  said  the  Duke,  speaking  to  him,  "  can 't 


you  bear  witness  to  M.  Dumas  I  read  nothing  but 
his  works." 

*'  O  yes,  his  works,  —  and  Paul  dc  Kock's  works, 
father." 

"  You  saucy  rogue  ! "  exclaimed  the  Duke,  laugh- 
ing, and  drawing  from  under  his  pillow  the  volume 
he  Iiad  concealed.  It  was  Paul  de  Kock's  "  Sister 
Anne." 

I  was  greatly  astonished  when  I  heard  that  this 
handsome,  sprightly  lad  proved  a  tyrant  when  he 
became  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Chance  has  enabled  me 
to  give  details  about  his  assassination  which  very  few 
peoiile  have  it  in  their  power  to  give. 

The  little  Duchy  of  Lucca  was  a  real  emerald  set 
in  the  gold  of  Italy. 

A  singular  peculiarity  of  its  inhabitants  is,  that  in 
general  the  same  man  does  not  spe.ak  five  or  six  lan- 
guages, but  five  or  six  men  together  speak  each  a 
diffei-ent  language.  Half  the  iuliabitants  of  Lucca 
are  figure-mongers.  Those  poor  creatures  we  meet 
in  the  streets  carrying  on  their  heads  (which  are 
protected  by  a  pad)  a  board  filled  with  all  the  Pa- 
gans and  Christians  who  have  ever  lived  are  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  Lucca. 

I  said  to  one  of  them,  "  I  never  sec  you  sell  any 
of  your  plaster  figures ;  how  do  you  manage  to  get 
your  living?  " 

"  O,  sir,  there  are  the  accidents  !  " 

"  Tiie  accidents !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  People  break  a  great  many  oi'our  plaster  figures." 

Of  a  truth  this  is  the  i-eal  profit  of  these  people. 
People  in  a  hurry  jostle  the  poor  figure-monger. 
Two  or  three  statuettes  lose  their  balance  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shock  and  come  tumbling  to  the 
ground.  They  are  shivered  to  atoms.  Tlie  pedler 
begins  to  cry.  A  crowd  collects.  He  is  pitied,  and 
murmurs  are  raised  against  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief He  is  in  a  hurry.  He  knows  the  value  of 
time.  He  throws  four  or  five  pieces  of  silver  to  the 
poor  pedler  and  passes  on.  This  is  the  way  they 
make  their  living. 

These  figure-mongers  go  all  over  the  world,  —  to 
France,  England,  German}-,  Holland,  Hungary, 
America,  Oceanica,  and  even  to  China.  They  re- 
turn stammering  in  broken  accents  the  languages 
of  all  the  countries  they  have  visited.  Hence  it  is 
that  more  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Duchy  of 
Lucca  than  in  any  other  one  place. 

If  one  wishes  to  exasperate  an  inhabitant  of  this 
duchy,  one  has  but  to  tell  him,  that,  when  Christo- 
pher Columbus  landed  for  the  fii-st  time  in  America, 
a  native  of  Lucca  was  the  first  person  he  saw,  and  he 
came  up  to  Columbus  asking  him  if  he  did  not  want 
to  buy  statuettes  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  Lucca  go  to 
Corsica  during  harvest-tide.  Tiie  Corsicans  them- 
selves arc  too  lordly  to  reap.  These  laborers  live 
on  four  cents  a  day,  and  return  after  harvest  with 
thirty  dollars  in  their  pockets. 

ISIcanwhile,  the  rest  remain  at  home,  and  so  care- 
fully cultivate  their  singularly  fertile  soil,  that  they 
are  able  to  raise  three  crops  a  year  on  it. 

In  going  to  visit  the  country  house  which  my  friend 
is  repairing  two  miles  from  the  Lucca  Baths,  I  met 
a  man  employed  by  the  day.  He  told  us  he  haxl 
not  for  the  last  ten  years  s|)ent  more  than  four  sous 
a  day.  He  ate  nothing  but  bread,  and  drank  only 
water.  Another  man  neard  him  boast  of  his  frugal- 
ity, and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  I  questioned  the 
latter.  He  spent  six  cents  a  day,  and  he  had  an- 
chovies for  dinner,  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine  at  each 
meal. 
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We  "went  to-day  to  visit  a  village  called  Braga. 
It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  ono  of  the  spurs  of 
the  Apennines. 

Braga  was  situated  in  the  plain  until  1300.  When 
Castruccio  Castroc'ciani  —  that  petty  tyrant  to  whom 
ilachiavelli  did  the  honor  of  writing  his  history  — 
re-entered  Lucca,  and  was  made  leader  of  the  Ghib- 
cUines,  he  waged  war  on  all  the  Guelph  cities. 
Braga  was  then  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  con- 
queror (it  was  a  Guelph  city)  ;  it  climbed  the  moun- 
tain, and  fortified  itself  on  the  summit.  The  church 
alone  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
indicates  to  travellers  where  old  Braga  stood. 

We  were  on  the  theatre  of  Norcino's  exploits. 
The  conversation  turned  upon   him.      One  of  the 

Sersons  present  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  to  whom 
forcino  had  once  done  a  great  service.  After  two 
bad  harvests,  this  miller  got  behindhand  in  business. 
His  landlord  grew  impatient  for  his  rent,  and  at  last 
distrained.  The  rent  due  was  S210.  Bills  were 
posted,  advertising  the  sale  of 'all  the  miller's  prop- 
erty. The  prayers  of  the  miller,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, had  all  been  in  vain.  The  landlord  was  inex- 
orable. He  ordered  the  sale  to  be  made  without 
postponement.  The  following  day  was  appointed 
for  tne  sale.  The  evening  before  the  sale,  a  stran- 
ger presented  himself  at  the  mill,  gave  the  miller 
S  240,  and  bade  him  pay  his  landlord. 

The  miller  exclaimed,  "  But  how  can  I  ever  re- 
pav  you  this  money  ?  " 

I'he  stranger  replied,  "  Never  mind  that.  I  will 
repay  myself.  Take  care  to  send  a  messenger  to 
your  landlord,  to  ask  him  to  come  and  receive  the 
money  in  pei-son,  and  give  you  a  receipt  for  it." 

The  landlord  came,  received  the  money,  and  gave 
a  receipt  in  full  to  the  miller.  A  hundred  yards  from 
the  mill,  Norcino  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his  return, 
and,  as  he  had  said,  he  repaid  himself  It  is  by  ac- 
tions like  these  that  the  Italian  banditti  secure  invio- 
lable retreats  for  themselves,  when  they  are  hunted. 

The  miller's  son  told  us  another  anecdote  of  Nor- 
cino, which  proved  the  famous  bandit  did  not  dis- 
dain to  mix  comedy  and  tragedy,  like  modern 
dramatists.  The  first  time  he  was  made  prisoner, 
Norcino  was  carried  to  the  Pescia  jail.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  this  prison  by  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  As  soon  as  the  hole  was  cut,  it  l>e- 
came  very  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  hide 
it  from  all  eyes  for  a  whole  day.  He  asked  the 
turnkey  to  give  him  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen  and  an 
inkstand.  The  turnkey  granted  his  request.  He 
drew  a  vessel,  about  to  sail,  on  the  large  sheet  of 
paper,  wrote  under  it,  Domani pnrie,  —  "  ll  leaves  to- 
morrow," and  pasted  it  over  his  hole.  In  good  truth 
the  vessel  went  the  next  day,  and  Norcino  with  it ! 

I  have  spoken  of  the  frugality  of  the  people  of  Luc- 
ca. We  had  additional  evidence  of  it  at  Braga.  Sig- 
nor  Talinucci  told  us  that  more  than  half  the  pc^i>- 
lation  lived  on  chestnuts,  gathere<l  from  the  chest- 
nut-trees with  which  all  the  mountains  arc  covered. 
As  soon  as  the  chestnuts  arc  gathered,  they  are  dried 
and  ground  to  flour.  Each  one  secures  his  stock  of 
bread  for  the  year  by  picking  up  chestnut*.  Ever}'- 
body  makes  his  own  bread.  It  is  made  by  mixing 
chestnut-flour  and  water,  making  it  into  cakes, 
which  are  cooked  on  stones  heated  in  the  fire.  We 
ate  st>me  of  these  cakes ;  they  are  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  but  mtist  be  terribly  heavy  to  the  stomach. 

As  I  returned  from  Braga  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 
I  saw  hanging  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  tlie  medicinal  waters  flow,  the  little  castle  of 
Lucca,  whei*e  I  went  to  thank  Duke  Charles  Louis, 


and  where  he  presented  his  son  Charles  III.  to  me. 
After  the  death  of  Napoleon's  widow,  Marie  Louise, 
Charles  Louis,  Duke  of  Lucca,  became  I>uke  of  Par- 
ma, in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  either  from 
fatigue  or  political  calculations,  he  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Charles  III.,  the  same  sprightly  boy 
who  had  denounced  to  me  his  father's  sympathy  for 
Paul  de  Kock's  Uterature. 

Charles  HI.  (who  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bern,  and  sister  of  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord)  inherited  not  only  his  father's  sympathy  for 
Paul  de  Kock's  literature,  but,  moreover,  for  Paul 
de  Kock's  heroines.  He  was  the  fondest  man  of  gri- 
settes  that  ever  lived,  and  the  place  where  he  died 
showed  he  sometimes  sought  still  less  difficult  amours. 

This  dissolute  life,  which  held  nothing  as  sacred, 
had  raised  up  a  great  many  enemies  to  the  young 
Duke  Charles  HI.  of  Parma. 

One  of  these  enemies  was  both  a  political  enemy 
and  the  brother  of  a  sister  injured  by  the  Duke. 
This  was  too  much  I 

Armed  with  a  sharp  dagger,  which  is  on  my  table 
as  I  write  these  lines,  the  murderer  followed  the  Duke. 

The  Duke  entered  a  house  adjoining  a  cafe.  The 
murderer  hid  in  the  staircase,  and  lay  there  await- 
ing the  Duke's  departure.  When  the  Duke  came 
down  stairs,  the  murderer  told  the  Duke  who  he 
was,  that  the  victim  might  know  beyond  doubt 
whose  hand  gave  him  the  fatal  blow.  He  then 
killed  him  with  one  stroke  of  the  dagger,  which  was 
so  well  aimed  that  the  Duke  did  not  give  a  single 
cry,  not  one  sigh,  as  he  fell  a  corpse. 

The  murderer  then  concealed  his  dagger  (which  he 
wished  to  preserve  as  a  relic),  entered  the  cafe, 
ordered  a  half-cup  of  coffee,  took  up  a  newspaper 
and  began  to  read. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  screams  were  heard  in 
the  neighboring  house.  Somebody  had  discovered 
the  Duke's  body.  The  murderer  waited  in  the  caf^ ; 
he  foresaw  what  was  going  to  take  place,  and  wished 
to  free  himself  at  once  from  the  su.spicions  of  the 
police.  The  cafe  was  suiTounded  and  everybody 
in  it  was  arrested  and  examined.  He  was  arrested 
and  examined  with  the  others.  Nobody  suspected 
the  man  who  so  quietly  sipped  his  half-cup  of  coffee, 
and  read  his  newspaper  so  attentively,  as  being  the 
murderer.     He  was  released. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  went  to  the  staircase 
where  the  munlcr  was  committed  to  get  his  dagger. 
He  found  it.  He  then  went  to  London,  and  from 
I.rf3ndon  to  the  United  States.  He  gave  his  dagger 
in  London  to  a  friend  who  did  him  an  act  of  kind- 
ness; and  who  in  dying  bequeathed  it  to  one  of  my 
friends. 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  in  my  carriage  taking 
an  ice  at  Imoda  gate.  A  man  of  si.xty  years  of  age 
got  on  the  steps  of  my  carriage.  I  loosed  at  him 
with  astonishment. 

He  said,  "  Don't  you  recognize  me  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  and  I  try  in  vain  to  recall  your  face  to 
memory." 

I  am ,  I  was  the  Duke  of  Lucca. 

Then  he  threw  himself  in  my  arms  saying,  "  Tou 
know  they  have  assassinated  my  poor  Charles  ?  " 

But  of  his  lost  duchy  he  did  not  say  one  wonl. 


HANNAH  MORE. 

In  the  year  1 76.3,  a  lecturer  on  Rhetoric  visited 
the  city  of  Bristol  during  a  professional  tour.  Ho 
was  accompanied  by  a  youth,  his  son,  —  that  youth 
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was  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Among  his  fre- 
quent auditors  was  a  young  girl,  —  Hannah  More. 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  writing  a  far-oft'  history,  for  she 
conversed  with  nic  concerning  the  circumstance  to 
which  I  am  referring,  and  which  occurred  upwards 
of  a  century  ago.  Her  name  is,  indeed,  so  linked 
with  the  past,  as  to  seem  to  belong  to  a  remote  gen- 
eration ;  for  Avhen  I  knew  her  jn  1825,  she  had 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  fourscore,  and  her 
talk  was  of  the  historic  men  and  women  who  had 
been  her  associates :  Samuel  Johnson,  Edmund 
Burke,  David  Garrick,  Bishops  Porteus,  Percy,  New- 
ton, and  Watson,  Mackenzie,  Boswell,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Southey,  Chalmers,  Wilberforce,  Gibbon,  De 
Lolme,  John  Locke,  Magee,  Mrs.  Montague,  and 
many  othei-s,  famous  men  and  women  of  her  time, 
who  honored  and  loved  her,  as  "  a  pure  and  humble, 
yet  zealous  philanthropist."  Her  writings  were  ad- 
mired by  them  all ;  by  the  religious  and  the  sceptic, 
by  the  philosopher  and  the  frivolous  worldling,  by 
the  sedate  and  the  silly ;  all  found  in  them  some- 
thing to  admire  and  nothing  to  condemn ;  for  her 
charity  was  universal.  They  were  comprehended 
alike  by  the  sagacious  and  the  simple ;  were  read 
and  respected  equally  by  the  greatly  learned  and 
the  comparatively  ignorant.  Prodigious,  therefore, 
was  the  influence  tliey  exercised  on  her  age.  She 
is  emphatically  foremost  among  those  to  whom  the 
poet  refers,  Avho 

"  Departing,  leave  behind  them 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time !  " 
Yes  !  I  seena,  indeed,  to  be  writing  a  far-off  history 
when  I  recall  to  memory  one  who  is  of  the  eigli- 
teenth,  and  not  of  the  nineteenth,  century.  She  had 
sat  for  her  portrait  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when 
the  artist  was  in  his  zenith,  and  she  placed  in  my 
hands  a  playbill  of  her  tragedy  of  Percy,  in  which 
David  Garrick  sustained  the  leading  part.  The 
great  painter  and  the  great  actor  were  her  dear 
friends. 

I  can  but  faintly  picture  now  that  venerable  lady, 
who  more  than  forty  years  ago  received  and  greeted 
us  with  cordial  warmth,  in  her  graceful  drawing- 
room  at  Barley  Wood,  directed  our  attention  to  tlie 
records  she  had  kept  of  glorious  friendships  with  the 
truly  great ;  spoke  with  humble  and  holy  pride  of 
ber  labors  through  a  very  long  life  ;  impressed  upon 
our  then  fresh  minds  the  wisdom  of  virtue,  the  in- 
conceivable blessing  of  Christian  training  and  Chris- 
tian teackiiag,  and  nailed  us  with  encouraging  hope 
and  affectionate  sympathy,  just  as  we  were  entering 
the  path  she  had  trodden  to  its  close, — she,  who 
had  been  a,  burning  and  a  fihining  light  long  before 
we  were  born. 

Her  form  was  small  and  slight ;  her  features 
wrinkled  with  age ;  but  the  burden  of  eighty  years 
had  not  impaired  her  gracious  smile,  nor  lessened 
the  fire  of  her  eyes,  —  the  clearest,  the  brightest, 
and  the  most  searching  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
were  singularly  dark,  —  positively  black  they  seemed 
as  they  looked  forth  among  earefuUy-trained  tresses 
of  her  own  white  hair ;  and  absolutely  sparkled 
while  she  spoke  of  those  of  whom  she  was  the  ven- 
erated link  between  the  present  and  the  long  past. 
Her  manner  on  entering  the  room,  wliile  convereing, 
and  at  our  departure,  was  positively  sprightly ;  she 
tripped  about  from  console  to  console,  from  window 
to  window,  to  show  us  some  gift  that  bore  a  name 
immortal,  some  cherished  remmder  of  other  days,  — 
almost  of  another  world,  certainly  of  another  age  ; 
for  they  were  memories  of  those  whose  deaths  were 
registered  before  the  present  century  had  birth. 


She  was  clad,  I  well  remember,  in  a  dress  of  rich 
pea-green  silk.  It  was  an  odd  whim,  and  c  intrasted 
somewhat  oddly  with  her  patriarchal  age  and  ven- 
erable countenance,  yet  was  in  harmony  with  the 
youth  of  her  step,  and  her  unceasing  vivacity,  as  she 
laughed  and  chatted,  chatted  and  laughed ;  her 
voice  strong  and  clear  as  that  of  a  girl ;  and  her 
animation  as  full  of  life  and  vigor  as  it  might  have 
been  in  her  spring-time.  If  it  be  true  of  women, 
that 

"  Those  who  rock  the  cradle  rule  the  world," 

how  large  a  debt  is  due  from  mothers  —  everywhere 
and  forever  —  to  the  abundant  and  beneficent  helps 
they  derive  from  the  writings  of  Hannah  More!  .... 

Hannah  More  was  born  in  the  hamlet  of  Fish- 
ponds, in  the  parish  of  Stapleton,  about  four  miles 
from  Bristol,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1 745,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  !  Her  father, 
a  man,  as  she  tells  us,  of  "  piety  and  learning,"  in- 
herited "great  expectations,"  but,  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  humble  position,  he  became  master 
of  the  Free  School  at  Fishponds,  married,  and  had 
five  daughters,  all  good  and  gifted  M-omen,  of  whom 
Hannah  was  the  fourth.  In  1757  they  opened  a 
boarding-school  at  Trinity  Square,  Bristol,  where 
Hannah,  though  but  twelve  years  old,  assisted. 
Their  school  flourished;  Hannah,  at  seventeen,  pro- 
duced a  poem,  —  "The  Search  after  Happiness," 
and  continued  to  write  —  fugitive  verse,  principally 
—  until  her  fiime  was  established  by  the  production 
of  that  which  is  considered  the  loftiest  effort  of 
genius,  —  a  tragedy. 

In  1777  her  tragedy  of  Percy  was  performed  at 
Covent  Garden,  Garrick  writing  both  the  prologue 
and  the  epilogue,  and  sustaining  the  principal  part 
in  the  play.  Afterwanls,  she  wrote  other  plays, 
but  tlieir  success  was,  by  comparison,  limited.  A 
friendship  with  the  great  actor  then  commenced, 
which  endured  till  his  death,  and  was  continued  to 
his  widow,  until  in  1822  she  also  departed  life  at 
the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one. 

In  this  age,  when  female  talent  is  so  rife,  —  when, 
indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  women  have  fully 
sustained  their  right  to  equality  with  men,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  the  productions  of  mind,  —  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  popularity,  almost  amounting  to 
adoration,  with  which  a  woman  writer  was  regarded 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  ^Mediocrity  was 
magnified  into  genius,  and  to  have  printed  a  book, 
or  to  have  written  even  a  tolerable  jioem,  was  a 
passport  into  the  very  highest  society.  Nearly  all 
the  contemporaries  of  Hannah  More  are  forgotten ; 
their  reputation  was  for  a  day ;  hers  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  She  receives  honor  and  homage  from 
the  existing  generation,  and  will  "live  for  aye  in 
Fame's  eternal  volume." 

But  her  renown  has  by  no  means  arisen  from  her 
poems,  lyrical  or  dramatic ;  from  her  novels,  social 
or  moral ;  from  her  tracts,  abundant  as  tliey  are  in 
sound  practical  teachings ;  from  her  collected  writ- 
ing in  eight  thick  volumes :  it  is  founded  on  a  more 
solid  basis.  Many  of  her  books  were  produced  "  for 
occasions,"  and  are  ia  oblivion  with  the  causes  that 
gave  them  birth.  "  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife," 
her  only  novel,  yet  survives.  It  appeared  in  1808, 
and  enjoyed  a  popularity  that  would  seem  prodig- 
ious even  now,  for  within  one  year  it  passed  tlirough 
twelve  editions,  and  her  share  of  the  profit  e.xccedcd 
two  thousand  pounds.  It  was  written  during  a 
period  of  intense  bodily  suffering.  "  Never,"  she 
says,  "  was  more  pain  bound  up  in  two  volumes." 
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Although  she  lived  to  be  so  ver^"  aged,  she  had  ever 
"  a  peculiarly  delicate  constitution,"  "  rarely  experi- 
enced iuimunity  from  actual  disease,"  having,  as  she 
states  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  suflered  under  more 
than  twenty  mortal  disorders."  She  might  have  been 
pardoned  if  her  life  had  been  passed  in  listless  ease 
and  profitless  inaction  ;  but  her  active  industry  was 
absolutely  wonderful ;  her  literarv  labor  was  done  in 
retirement,  apart  from  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of 
the  busy  world,  —  retirement  that  was  but  the  "  bra- 
cing of  herseli*"  for  work,  —  such  work  as  was  true 

ple;isure 

The  sisters  kept  their  school  in  Bristol  for  thirty- 
two  years ;  but  Hannah,  though  nominally  one  of 
them,  had  other  vocations,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  society  she  loved,  and  in  which  she  was  re- 
ceived with  honor,  homage,  and  affection.  After 
residing  some  years  at  Cowslip  Green,  she  built  (in 
1800)  her  cottage  at  Barley  Wood,  near  the  village 
of  Wrington,  eight  miles  from  Bristol.  The  site 
was  happily  chosen,  commanding  extensive  views,  in 
a  healthy  locality  overlooking  a  luxuriant  vale ; 
many  cottages  and  handets  within  ken.  During  the 
thirty  years  of  her  occupanc)',  the  place  attained 
high  rank  in  rurtil  beauty ;  walks,  terraces,  lawns, 
and  flower-beds  soon  were  graces  of  the  douiain. 
She  lived  to  see  the  saplings  she  had  planted 
become  trees  in  Avhich  the  thrush  and  blackbird 
built,  and  where  the  nightingale  sang.  In  the 
grounds  was  an  urn,  on  a  pedestal,  inscribed  "  In 

S-ateful  memory  of  long  and  faithful  friendship"  to 
eilby  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London.  There  was 
another  to  John  Locke,  and  there  were  others  that 
I  have  forgotten.  These  mementos  were  skilfully 
placed  under  the  shadows  of  umbrageous  trees,  and 
beside  them  were  openings  through  which  were  ob- 
tained charming  views  of  adjacent  scenery. 

Time,  however,  at  length,  did  its  work  with  her : 
as  witli  all.  Thougli  Barley  Wood  was  her  own,  it 
was  ako  the  home  of  her  sisters.  In  1802  they 
went  to  reside  with  her,  —  and  remained  there  till 
death  divided  them ;  one  having  previously  "  gone 
hence."*  Mary  was  the  fii*st  to  go,  dying  in  i813 ;  in 
1817  Sarah  followed,  and  in  1819  Martha  lefl  earth. 
Hannah  writes,  "  I  must  finish  my  journey  alone  ! " 
As  Bowles  wrote  of  her,  there  she 

"  Waits  meeklv  nt  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
Smiling  at  'I'ime." 

Her  last  work  was  on  a  congenial  theme,  —  "  The 
Spirit  of  Prayer."  With  that  book  her  literary  la- 
bore  closed.  She  was  then  fourscore  years  old; 
thenceforward  she  put  aside  the  pen  ;  but  her  doors 
were  opene<l  to  friends  and  strangers  who  desired  to 
accord  her  homage  and  honor,  or  to  offer  her  trib- 
utes of  affection. 

When  she  was  lefl  "  alone  "  —  the  last  of  all  her 
family  —  at  Barley  Wood,  she  ha<l  eight  servants, 
some  of  whom  had  long  lived  with  her  and  her  sis- 
ters, and,  naturally,  had  her  confidence.  That  con- 
fidence they  betrayed,  not  only  wasting  her  sub- 
stance, but  degradin;»  her  peaceful  and  hallowed 
home  by  orgies  that  brought  shame  to  the  rural 
neighborhood.  The  venerable  lady  was  necessarily 
informed  of  these  "goings  on"  in  her  househohl, 
and,  very  reluctantly,  removed  to  Cliflon  to  f)c  near 
loving  and  watchfid  fricjids.  It  was  a  mournful 
day,  that  on  which  she  quitted  the  cottage  endeari'd 
to  her  by  tirae  and  a<^«ociatioiL.  "  I  am  driven  like 
Eve  out  of  Paradise,  but  not  by  angeb,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  lefl  the  threshold. 

She  removed  to  4  Win<lsor  Terrace,  Cliflon,  and 


there,  on  the  7th  September,  1833,  she  died,  —  if  we 
are  to  call  that  Death  which  was  simply  a  removal 
to  a  far  l^etter  and  more  beautiful  home  than  any 
she  had  ha<l  on  earth,  —  "  whore  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

"  There  is  no  death !  what  seems  so  is  transition. 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  Life  Elysian 
Whose  portal  we  call  Death!  " 

She  left  a  large  fortune  behind  her.  Tlicre  were 
few  friends  who  needed ;  and  she  had  no  relatives ; 
her  wealth,  therefore,  went  to  augment  tlu;  funds  of 
public  charities,  —  principally  those  of  Bristol,  and 
there  arc  thousands  who  to-day  enjoy  the  blessings 
thus  bcnueathed  to  them. 

In  Wrington  churchyard  repose  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  five  sisters.  A  large  stone  slab,  enclosed 
by  an  iron  railing,  covers  the  grave,  and  contains 
their  names,  the  dates  of  their  births,  and  of  their 
deaths. 

Her  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painteil  her  por- 
trait (it  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  it  now 
is).  "  It  represents  her  small  and  slender  figure 
gracefully  attired ;  the  arms  and  hands  delicately 
fine,  the  eyes  large,  dark,  and  lustrous ;  the  eye- 
brows well  marked  and  softly  arched ;  tlie  counte- 
nance beaming  with  benevolence  and  intelligence."  * 
The  portrait  represented  her  in  her  prime,  and  was 
painted  by  Pickersgill  somewhere  about  the  year 
1822,  when  she  had  reached  her  eightieth  year. 
She  sat,  however,  to  other  artists,  —  among  them 
Opie,  whose  portrait  is  that  of  a  plain  woman  of 
middle  age,  the  features  illuminated  by  the  deep 
and  sparkling  black  eyes  that  had  lost  none  of 
their  brilliancy  when  1  knew  her. 


A   STREET  IN  MELBOURNE. 

It  is  noon,  —  the  noon  of  an  Australian  summer 
day.  It  is  not  blowing  a  hot  wind,  which  is  fortu- 
nate, as  we  would  not  much  relish  our  task  with  the 
heat  at  144°  in  the  sun,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  be  an  exploration  of  Collins  Street 
under  difficulties,  owing  to  the  thick  clouds  of  dust 
which  envelop  it.  It  is  simply  one  of  those  warm 
Italian  days  frequently  enjoyed  here,  no  clouds  to 
be  seen  in  the  deep  blue  above,  and  the  sun's  warm 
rays  tempered  by  the  gentle  breeze  blowing  from 
the  south.  We  have  landed  just  outside  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Victoria  Railway  in  Spencer  Street,  and 
can  look  alon<j  the  entire  undulating  length  of  the 
Street  of  Collin.s.  That  little  round  hill  behind  us 
is  liatman's  Hill,  where  John  Batman  comfortably 
sat  himself  down,  with  a  considerable  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction at  being  monarch  of  all  he  surveved. 
Away  down  to  the  right  are  the  wharfs,  from  which 
a  forest  of  masts  is  protruding,  where  you  see  the 
busy  clerks  checking  the  merchandise  disgorged  by 
the  lightere,  and  the  "  Yo  heave  ho  ! "  of  the  sailors 
is  faintly  borne  by  the  breeze  to  your  ears. 

Collins  Street  can  borrow  no  charm  from  antiqui- 
ty. Here  are  none  of  the  old-world  associations, 
which  |x»ople  every  comer  of  a  city's  streets  with  the 
ghosts  of  the  past.  It  is  a  creation  of  yesterday,  and 
its  antecedents  are  oidy  those  of  some  six-and-twenty 
years,  bevond  which  time  the  memory  even  of  the 
oldest  inliabitant  cannot  carry  him.  Thirty  years 
ago  Collins  Street  wjis  part  of  the  "  forest  prime- 
val";  where  banks,  stores,  shops,  &c.  now  stand- 


•  I  quotu  thl«  dwicription  from  a  book,  —  "  The  Literary  Women 
of  Engtoad,"  by  Jane  Williums. 
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luinmios  then  abounded ;  and  scraggy  tribes  of  abo- 
rigines hunted  the  kangaroo  and  opossum,  and  bl;ick 
lubias  disported  themselves  where  now  the  exqui- 
site coolie  saunters,  puffing  his  fra^ant  Havana, 
or  sylph-like  figures  in  tlie  most  ravishing  of  bonnets 
and  extensive  crinolines  go  shopping.  The  street 
was  christened  after  a  Lieutenant  Collins,  who  in 
1803  came  out  with  a  few  ship-loads  of  convicts, 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  convict  settlement 
here.  This  gentleman,  however,  got  no  further  than 
the  Heads,  and  thinking  the  country  altogether  in- 
eligible, he  took  his  cargo  of  black  sheep  across  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  thus  Australia  the  Happy 
escaped  the  stigma  of  having  been  originally  founded 
by  those  expatriated  gentlemen  "  who  left  their 
country  for  their  country's  good." 

Tliere  was  a  youth,  John  Pascoc  Fawkner  by 
name,  who  accompanied  Collins,  who  saw  sufficient 
of  this  colony  to  make  him  regard  it  as  a  land  of 
great  promise,  and  some  thirty-one  years  after- 
wards he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  colonize  Port 
Phillip.  He  was,  however,  prevented  by  illness 
from  going  at  the  time  he  originally  intended,  and 
another  party  under  Mr.  Batman  were  the  first  to 
arrive  here.  Mr.  Batman  made  a  so-called  purchase 
of  the  blacks  of  600,000  acres  of  land,  but  found  out 
fi-om  Fawkner,  who  arrived  soon  afterwards,  that  it 
was  illegal.  To  Fawkner  is  due  the  honor  of  having 
founded  the  colony.  He  settled  where  Melbourne 
now  stands,  on  the  80th  of  August,  1835.  He  has 
labored  hard  for  the  good  of  the  colony,  his  name 
is  associated  with  every  portion  of  its  progress,  and 
identified  with  its  institutions.  He  is  now,  as  he 
deserves  to  be,  one  of  its  most  respected  legislators ; 
and  if  report  speaks  trul^,  hius  an  abundance  of  its 
wealth.  You  may  see  him  very  often  rolling  along 
this  street  in  his  carriage,  and  he  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  time  when  his  plough  first  furrowed  the  surface 
of  the  new  land. 

The  west  end  of  the  street  consists  principally  of 
wholesale  stores,  nearly  all  built  of  the  gloomy- 
looking  blucstone  indigenous  to  the  colony.  Oppo- 
site yon  is  a  large  wool  store,  a  receptacle  for  the 
fleecy  wealth  of  the  country,  which  was  in  former 
times  its  only  article  of  export.  A  veritable  "  gold- 
en fleece  "  was  this  Australian  wool  to  early  squat- 
ters, and  even  now  is  the  most  lucrative  branch  of 
their  caHin<T.  Tliat  grassy  enclosure  where  St. 
James's  Cathedral  is  now  was  formerly  a  sheep  sta- 
tion of  Batman's.  This  church  was  one  of  the  fii-st 
in  Melbourne ;  it  was  a  solid-looking  structure 
enough,  but  there  is  very  little  beauty  about  its 
architecture.  After  passing  that  melancholy  ruin, 
that  magnificent  intention  unfulfilled,  the  Western 
Market,  we  come  to  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  which 
liotel  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  place  where 
Fawkner  retailed  nobblers  to  the  earlier  settlers. 
Here  he  not  only  administered  to  their  bibulous 
propensities,  but  provided  them  with  a  draught  of 
the  Pierian  spring  to  slake  their  intellectual  thirst, 
and  established  a  free  library,  well  stocked  with 
books  and  English  and  colonial  newspapers.  Here 
also  he  commenced  the  parentage  of  our  literature, 
and  published  the  first  number  of  the  Melbowne 
Advertiser. 

Nothing  attracted  more  attention  in  the  Victoria 
Exhibition  of  1861  than  did  the  first  printed  num- 
l>er  of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Victoria.  It 
carries  the  mind  back  to  the  past,  with  its  quaint 
information,  its  latest  news  from  England,  some  si-x 
or  eight  months  old,  its  elegant  extracts,  and  three 


advertisements,  —  John  P.  Fawkner's,  Batman's,  and 
another  of  the  original  lords  of  the  soil ;  a..d  it  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  read  that,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
be  taken  across  the  bay  to  what  is  now  Williams- 
town,  they  are  to  make  a  fire  on  the  beach  and  the 
ferryman  will  come  over  <as  soon  as  possible. 

In  your  progress  up  Collins  Street  you  cannot 
help  remarking  how  well  tlie  ancient  calling  of  the 
Jews  flourishes  here.  Banking  is  undoubtedly  a 
lucrative  business  in  this  colony.  Look,  here  are 
four  banks  within  stones'  throw  of  each  other ;  the 
Bank  of  Australasia,  opposite  you,  is  the  oldest  es- 
tablished. Time  was  when  they  used  to  transact 
their  business  in  a  little  weather-board  cottage,  but 
that  was  when  the  stumps  of  trees  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  when  the  grass  grew  green  on  the 
pathway,  long  before  the  pavement  h.ad  smothered 
it,  or  the  yawning  chasms  which  used  to  swallow 
hoi-ses  and  drays  had  been  filled  up  with  bluestone. 
A  little  further  along  is  the  Bank  of  New  South 
AValcs,  which,  you  must  admit,  is  a  noble  structure, 
and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Victorian  art. 

One,  at  first  sight,  would  hardly  imagine  this  to 
be  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mammon.  Those  hand- 
some pillars,  those  finely  chiselled  figures  of  little 
cherubs  which  are  perched  up  aloft,  throwing  gar- 
lands of  roses  round  their  nude  little  forms,  appear 
of  rather  too  luxurious  a  character  for  the  prosaic 
calling  of  the  money-changers.  But  let  us  mix  with 
the  crowd  of  votaries  thronging  the  portals  of  the 
building,  where  that  Omnipotent  Deity,  Mammon, 
holds  high  court,  —  clerks  with  deposits,  bills  for  col- 
lection, discount  seekers,  with  here  and  there  a  coun- 
tenance among  the  crowd  expressive  of  stopped  ac- 
counts, or  of  that  la-st  bill  of  Jones's  having  been 
dishonored.  Toll  me,  now  you  arc  in  tlie  interior 
of  the  building,  could  you  not  almost  imagine  your- 
self in  London,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Coutts  or 
Drummond  ?  Tlic  teller  who  cashes  your  check 
and  hands  you  the  crisp  notes  is  got  up  in  a  stjde 
which  would  almost  astonish  his  brother  clerks  at 
home.  Look  at  the  lofty  and  spacious  hall  itself, 
the  handsome  Corinthian  pillai-s,  with  the  warm 
summer  sun  shining  in  at  the  windows  and  gilding 
their  graceful  capitals  with  golden  fire,  the  carved 
ceiling  and  the  marble  floor,  and  you  observe  no 
mean  example  of  the  wealth  of  the  colony.  But  we 
have  lingered  here  long  enough.  Opposite  the 
bank  there  is  a  hotel,  —  the  hotel  par  excellence, 
the  "  Criterion,"  where  we  will  go,  an't  please  you, 
ami  quench  our  tliirst,  and  indulge  in  a  chop.  Ilith- 
erward,  at  the  hour  of  one,  wend  the  merchants, 
book-keepci-s,  store-keepers,  commission  agents,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  commercial  fraternity  who  are  al- 
ways found  about  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hard 
by.  You  walk  through  the  bar  into  the  commercial 
room,  and  pick  your  chop,  kidney,  or  whatever  else 
you  please  of  a  plain  matter-of-fact  description  of 
food  ;  none  of  your  liigli-eounding  delicacies,  succu- 
lent, toothsome,  and  indigestible,  can  you  get  here ; 
if  you  want  an  Apician  dinner,  you  must  go  to 
another  part  of  the  house  for  it. 

After  we  have  had  our  chop,  cooked  by  the  snowy- 
clad  German,  and  paid  our  sixpence,  we  sit  down 
at  one  of  thasc  tables,  get  our  glass  of  stout,  and  en- 
joy  our  lunch  comfortably.  Oppa^ite  us  is  5  group 
of  stock-brokers  discussing  the  fluctuations  of  the 
share  market,  and  you  catch  the  words  El  Dorado 
Reef,  Eagle  Hawk,  Fortuna  Gully,  or  the  name  of 
one  of  the  other  thousand  and  one  myths  which  are 
to  make  the  shareholders  millionnaires  in  a  very  sliort 
period.    Wonderful  is  the  history  of  the  transactions 
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of  some  of  those  mining  companies,  and  many  a  poor 
colonist,  seiluceil  by  their  golden  promises,  lias  been 
reduced  from  ainuence  to  beggary.  Mr.  Jlontagn 
Tigg  says,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "  We  comjjanies 
are  all  birds  of  prey  " ;  and  his  statement  will  be 
indorsed  by  many  a  too  confiding  Victorian.  Here, 
as  we  sit,  we  glean  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  re- 
garding politics,  imporLs,  exports,  anil  the  state  of 
the  market."*.  But  as  we  have  finished  our  lunch  we 
will  again  resume  our  wanderings. 

We  are  now  in  the  busiest  jwrtion  of  the  streets, 
where,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  at 
night,  its  pavement  is  flooded  by  a  stream  of  human- 
ity on  various  purpose  bent.  This  is  the  fashiona- 
ble promenade,  the  Regent  Street  of  Melbourne. 

Look  at  the  row  of  carriages  in  fix)nt  of  that  fiish- 
ionablc  draper's !  Mark  the  politeness  with  wliich 
the  bland  proprietor  approaches  their  fair  occupants  ! 
Look  how  the  channs  of  the  ladies  themselves  are 
set  ofl'  by  all  the  resources  of  art !  Dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  with  Claudine  and  turban  hats,  their 
pretty  faces  shining  out  from  a  mass  of  liair  dressed 
a  rimperatrice,  or  their  little  heads  running  over 
with  curls,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  it,  with  the  most 
fashionable  of  mantles,  drapery  the  most  flowing, 
and  the  prettiest  of  high-heeled  boots ;  tlioy  bui-st 
upon  you  in  an  environment  of  charms,  calculated 
to  pick  your  heart  clean  to  the  bone.  "  A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  according  to  Keats ;  and 
that  most  surprising  of  nature's  handiwork,  that  con- 
centration ol  all  loveliness,  a  pretty  girl,  will  stir 
the  heart  of  the  most  veritaule  old  fogy,  even 
though  "  the  heyday  of  the  blood  is  past." 

Uere  comes  a  party  of  the  genus  Swell,  —  those 
superb  creatures  with  magnihcent  whiskers  and 
exquisitely  curled  moustaches,  which  Jlr.  Leech  has 
immortalized.  They  are  dressed  in  vests  of  an 
alarming  pattern,  trousers  of  the  ultra-pegtop  char- 
acter, and  coats  which  have  been  shaped  hy  the 
most  artistic  of  talloi-s,  Stanley  and  Nicholls.  The 
air,  as  you  pass  them  by,  wafts  an  odor  of  fran- 
gipanni  or  patchouli  to  your  olfactories.  But  this 
la  quickly  dissipated  by  the  vile  odor  of  tobacco 
which  comes  from  these  two  diggei-s,  whose  dress  is 
somewhat  diflerent  from  those  gentlemen  we  have 

Eassed.  These  are  true  specimens  of  the  Austra- 
an  gold-digger,  —  rough,  bearded  like  pards,  their 
usual  costume  a  blue  Guernsey  shirt  and  mole-skin 
trousers,  and  their  conversation  highly  flavored  with 
oaths  of  a  very  sanguinary  character. 

But  we  must  go  on,  past  the  jeweller's  shop,  glit- 
tering and  sparkling  with  gold  and  gems,  past  yon 
bookseller's,  where  political  notabilities  daily  con- 
gregate, and  past  that  confectioner's,  from  which  is 
stealing  a  succulent  odor  from  a  variety  of  eatables. 

Elizabeth  Street,  which  we  are  now  crossing,  was, 
in  the  remote  antiquity  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  the 
bed  of  a  stream.  Even  now,  on  a  wet  day,  it  as- 
sumes its  primitive  character,  and  is  metamorphosed 
into  a  brawling  torrent  On  these  occasions  the 
drivers  of  every  description  of  vehicle  reap  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  of  sixpences  by  taking  pedestnans  across 
the  water.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  resolves 
to  keep  his  money  and  brave  the  angry  waters  by 
contriving  to  run  across !  ten  to  one  he  is  knocked  olf 
his  feet  and  carried  away  down  by  the  current  for 
several  yards. 

More  pretty  faces,  more  silks  and  satins,  more  fas- 
cinating hats  and  feathers.  Look  how  busy  Wilkie, 
the  fashionable  music-seller,  is !  See  the  fair  dames, 
who  are  conning  the  last  new  song  in  the  last  new 
opera,  which  Lucy  Escott  warbled  for  us  last  night! 


On  we  stroll  past  music-shops,  fashionable  milliners, 
past  Mullens's,  "  the  Australian  Mudie's,"  —  vide  ad- 
vertisements ;  and  now  we  arrive  at  the  corner  of 
Swanston  Street,  which  bounds  the  business  portion 
of  the  street.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  thorough- 
fare, stood,  some  twelve  months  ago,  a  fountain  of 
vague  design,  which  had  always  something  wrong 
in  its  internal  organization.  The  young  lions,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  throwing  a  graceful 
jet  of  water  in  the  usual  orthodox  manner,  were  of 
an  erratic  turn  of  mind,  and  would  every  now  and 
then  send  a  powerful  stream  of  yan  yean  into  the  to- 
bacconist's at  the  corner,  or  would  startle  the  cus- 
tomers in  the  grocer's  shop  with  a  shower-bath.  Af- 
ter indulging  in  these  eccentricities  for  some  time, 
the  fountain  was  at  last  removed  to  Carlton  Gar- 
dens, and  there  condemned  to  plash  tlirough  the  dull, 
wet,  nmddy  winter,  and  hot  and  dusty  summer  for 
the  rest  of  its  days. 

And  now  in  crossing  this  street,  we  have  entered 
into  quite  a  difl*erent  region.  The  bustle  and  busi- 
ness are  left  behind  us,  and  the  eastern  ])ortion  of 
this  street  is  sacred  to  churches,  boarding-house 
keepers,  the  maze  of  medicine,  and  the  Melbourne 
Club.  Patientl}'  plodding  up  this  gentle  inclination, 
on  our  way  eastward,  we  pass  the  Melbourne  Mechan- 
ics' Institution,  where  the  tired  clerk  and  artisan 
come  to  read  the  newspapei-s,  or  to  get  the  last  new 
novel.  Opposite  is  the  o'llce  of  the  leading  Victo- 
rian journal,  the  Argm,  a  newspaper  which  occu- 
pies the  same  position  here  as  the  Times  in  England. 
Its  thunder  is  heard  throughout  the  colonies.  It  has 
a  large  staff  of  editors,  sub-editors,  reporters  and 
correspondents,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  paying 
them  well.  Tlie  office  has  a  rather  deserted  look  at 
present.  Save  one  or  two  stragglers  who  are  read- 
ing the  copy  of  the  paper  which  is  generously  pasted 
outside  for  the  peru.sal  of  the  indigent  public,  there 
is  very  little  sign  of  activity. 

The  compositors  are  away,  the  editors  enjoying 
themselves,  without  bestowing  even  a  passing  thought 
upon  ministerialist  or  anti-ministorialist ;  the  cutting 
article  which  is  to  make  Mr.  Ileales  writhe,  Mr.  Era- 
ser to  move  that  the  publisher  be  called  before  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Don  to  exclaim  against 
"  the  drunken  blackguards  connected  with  the 
press,"  has  not  yet  assumed  shape  or  form  in  the 
minds  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  literary 
department.  The  runners  are  selling  their  remain- 
ing copies  of  this  morning's  paper  at  a  liberal  dis- 
count, and  the  clerk  in  the  advertising  department 
seems  as  if  he  were  about  to  expire  with  ennui. 
Next  door  to  the  Argus  oflice  resides  our  joker. 
Punch,  —  a  worthy  son  of  that  rare  old  fellow  in 
Fleet  Street.  Every  Thursday  morning  he  pre- 
sents his  rubicund  countenance  at  our  breakfast- 
table.  He  is  witty  and  sarcastic ;  his  flashes  of 
meiriment  at  times  can  keep  the  table  in  a  roar, 
and  on  other  occasions,  Avhen  offending  statesmen 
are  his  theme,  he  can  write  with  a  very  caustic  pen, 
and  he  glides  with  ecjual  grace  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe. 

And  now  we  have  passed  nearly  all  the  noticeable 

C laces  in  the  street.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
ouses  of  doctors,  proflssors  of  every  description, — 
miusic,  dancing,  clairvoyance,  an<l  mesmerism  ;  and 
the  great  bra.s.s  plates  on  their  doors  stju-e  you  quite 
out  of  countenance.  Select  boarding-houses  are 
very  rife  here'  also.  "  Single  gentlemen  can  be 
accommodated  with  board  and  lo<l^ng,  and  enjoy  all 
the  elegances  and  comforts  of  refined  life,  at  2,019 
Collins  Street  East."  —  Vide  Argus. 
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I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  anything  about 
the  Melbourne  Club,  wh!  .'h  we  are  passing.  This 
edifice,  with  its  irreproachable  cuisine,  its  splendid 
rooms,  library,  and  Uver  ed  lackeys,  is  sacred  to  the 
bete  noir  of  Australian  jeraocracy,  —  the  squatter. 
On  the  unfortunate  sq'.».tters  has  been  expended  all 
the  wrath,  all  the  bbla/it  oratory  of  the  Victorian 
demagogue.  Against  them  have  the  representa- 
tives of  tlio  sovireign  people  hurled  their  fiercest 
denunciatif^ns ;  they  have  been  told  that  they  have 
kept  *jie  i)eople  from  the  land,  and  they  are  desig- 
nated as  <«  vile  oligarchy,  who  have  placed  their  iron 
heel  on  the  people's  necks.  Yet  to  these  squatters 
belong  the  honor  of  having  been  the  pioneere  of  the 
colony.  Here  are  some  specimens  of  the  genus  at 
the  door  of  the  club,  —  gentlemen  of  hirsute  visage, 
clad  in  well-fitting  clothes,  and  rejoicing  in  elegant 
boots  and  irreproachable  kid  gloves. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  terminates  Collins  Street.  Facing  it  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  buildings  we  possess,  —  the  new 
Treasury.  Here  the  Colonial  Tite  Barnacles  are  to 
wear  out  a  weary  life  in  the  service  of  an  ungrate- 
ful country.  Here  they  can  look  out  from  the  fi-ont 
windows  on  the  ebb  and  How  of  the  human  tide  in 
Collins  Street ;  and  from  the  side  windows  on  the 
pleasant  country,  with  the  Dandenon^  ranges  in  the 
background,  until  their  minds  wander  from  their 
occupation  and  they  begin  to  babble  of  green  fields. 
Look  across  to  Richmond.  Is  there  not  a  scene 
there  wliich  might  be  painted  by  a  Claude  ?  Would 
not  Turner's  pencil  invest  the  view  with  that  magic 
dazzle,  that  lovely  ideality,  which  make  his  pictures 
the  very  poetry  of  painting? 

See  tliere,  low  down  among  the  trees,  the  Yarra- 
Yarra,  or  "  flowing  flowing,"  the  tiny  ripples  dan- 
cing in  the  sun's  rays !  and  see  the  "  patines  of  gold  " 
lying  on  the  greensward  glinting  through  the  trees ! 
Turn  we  to  tlie  street  whose  glory  is  departing  with 
the  setting  sun.  The  banks  are  closed  long  ago, 
and  now  the  offices  and  shops  are  closing  one  by 
one.  The  merchants  and  shopkeepers  and  clerks 
are  all  hit'Ing  to  their  suburban  residences,  making 
the  best  of  their  way  down  the  various  avenues 
leading  to  the  railway  stations.  In  an  hour  Collins 
Street  will  be  deserted,  and  the  scene  of  all  this 
bustle  and  life  will  present  an  appearance  of  quie- 
tude which  would  astonish  a  stranger.  Then  comes 
the  tuni  of  Burke  Street,  —  a  street  to  which  I  may 
introduce  you  at  some  future  time.  In  the  mean 
time  we  will  take  leave  of  Collins  Street,  in  this 
hour  when  the  sun  is  flaming  goldenly  as  he  seeks 
his  bed.  sinking  amidst  those  heaps  of  rosy  vapor 
which  form  his  luxurious  couch,  drawing  around  him 
his  curtains  of  vermilion  and  gold,  which  melt  into 
the  deep,  unutterable  blue  of  an  Australian  sky. 


THE  SEA-SERPENT. 

"  I  BELIEVE  in  the  Great  Sea-ser|>ent."  Uncon- 
sciously, I  uttered  these  words  aloud,  as  I  stood  one 
night  on  the  forecastle  of  an  American  clipper.  We 
had  just  escaped  from  the  Ciiina  Sea,  after  sixteen 
days'  hammering  against  head  gales,  and  were  gen- 
tly gliding  into  the  Pacific  under  a  crowd  of  cotton 
canvas,  wliich,  in  the  full  m(X)nlight,  almost  pained 
the  eye  by  its  brightness.  The  deck  was  crowded 
with  a  strange,  motley  mass  of  human  beings,  the 
prevailing  type  of  humanity  being  Chinese,  for  we 
had  about  six  hundred  Celestials  on  board,  rushing 
to  the  El  Dorado  of  California. 

The  sailoi-s  were  men  of  all  nations,  and  a  vast 


variety  of  costume  ;  many  of  them  wore  red  shirts, 
thereby  relieving  the  monotonous  blue  cotton  of 
John  Chinaman.  I  had  wandered  forward,  and, 
finding  myself  alone  on  the  forecastle,  had  been 
standing  there,  mayhap,  half  an  hour,  enjoying  the 
rare  luxury  of  solitude,  and  watching  the  porpoises 
darting  backwards  and  forwards  across  our  bows,  as 
the  noble  old  ship  rose  to  each  long  smooth  swell, 
and  then  made  a  stately  bow  towards  the  blue  hil- 
lock, as  it  swept  away  from  her. 

It  was  a  raihl,  peaceful  night,  and  doubly  delight- 
ful after  the  pitching  and  tossing,  the  jerking  and 
groaning,  we  had  undergone  for  a  fortnight.  My 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  mysterious  inhab- 
itants of  the  element  on  the  surface  of  which  we 
were  floating.  What  wonderful  creatures  might  at 
that  very  moment  be  beneath  our  keel,  perhaps 
never  recjulring,  possibly  unable,  to  reach  the  sur- 
face !  The  monsters  which  are  revealed  to  us  by 
the  microscope  may  have  mammoth  relatives ;  the 
fantastic  forms  of  fossil  reptiles  may  be  outdone  by 
living  creatures  beneath  us,  and  possibly  in  view  of 
those  playful,  long-snouted  porpoises  beside  me. 
Perhaps  the  sea-serpent ;  ah,  the  sea-serpent !  Im- 
agination at  once  mounted  on  stilts ;  memory  brought 
before  me  the  various  accounts  of  its  appearance,  — 
accounts  so  numerous,  so  full  in  detail,  attested  by 
so  many  witnesses,  and  agreeing  in  the  main  so 
thoroughly  with  each  other,  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  discredit  them.  The  objection  raised  by  Profes- 
sor Owen,  that  none  of  its  bones  have  been  found, 
weighs  little  against  the  positive  evidence  of  the 
captain  and  officers  of  a  British  man-of-war,  so  late- 
ly as  1848,  that  they  passed  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  a  snake  which  they  estimated  to  show  sixty 
feet  of  his  body  above  water,  and  to  have  probably 
forty  feet  more  underneath. 

That  sea-snakes  of  smaU  size  do  exist  cannot  be 

?uestIoned.  A  few  miles  ofl'  the  coast  of  Borneo, 
have  passed  many  hundreds  of  them  on  the  surface 
of  the  smooth  sea,  measuring  about  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  color,  barred 
Avith  yellow.  I  recollected  what  a  stampede  took 
place  one  night  on  board  a  ship  lying  In  the  Ilooghly, 
opposite  Calcutta,  when  the  forecastle  was  taken 
charge  of  by  a  six-foot  snake,  which  had  crawled  up 
the  chain  cable  and  through  the  hawtepipe. 

Turning  these  matters  over  In  my  mind  as  I  stood 
alone  In  the  bows  of  the  ship,  the  words  I  have  com- 
menced this  paper  with  involuntarily  found  utter- 
ance :  "  I  believe  in  the  Great  Sea-serpent." 

"  So  do  I,  sir,"  came  back  to  me  like  an  echo. 
The  voice  came  from  near  my  feet,  and,  looking 
closely  at  the  place,  I  found  an  old-salt  colled  up  on 
the  heel  of  the  cathead,  but  hidden  from  me  before 
by  the  black  shadow  of  the  jib.  The  man  was  quite 
a  character  on  board,  singular  in  appearance  and 
manner,  rough  and  surly  with  strangers,  but  Improv- 
ing on  accjuaintance.  He  was  a  thorough  seaman, 
and  had  already  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable men  on  board  for  any  service  requiring  cour- 
age and  judgment.  Our  crew  had  found  nicknames 
for  each  other,  and  I  had  learned  to  distinguish  Irish 
Mike,  Soldier  Harry,  and  One-eyed  Sam.  The  old 
sailor  beside  me  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Jake 
the  Whaler.  He  spoke  in  such  a  marked  and  ear- 
nest tone,  that  it  roused  my  curiosity.  "Why  do 
you  believe  in  the  great  sea-snake ;  have  you  ever 
seen  him,  Jake  ?  " 

"  I  have,  sir,"  said  Jake. 

The  tone  and  look  of  the  old  man  were  like  those 
wherewith  the  Ancient  Mariner  chilled  the  blood  of 
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the  weddiii'i-guest.  Not  another  word  passed  for 
sevenil  minutes ;  Jake  seemed  in  a  revery,  and,  for 
myself,  I  was  wonderinj;  whetlier  the  old  man  was 
mad,  for  I  could  not  doubt  his  being  thorouglily  in 
earnest.  Tliat  voice  and  look  could  not  have  been 
assumed  by  the  best  actor  that  ever  wore  bitskin.  Af- 
ter a  pause,  during  which  I  liglited  my  pipe  and  sat 
down  on  the  anchor-stock,  I  said :  "  Come,  Jake,  tell 
me  all  about  it ;  when  did  it  happen,  and  where." 

"  I  never  tell  it  now,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  I  can't  bear 
to  be  laughed  at,  and  told  that  it  was  all  delirium 
and  fever.  For  two  years  past,  I  have  n't  even 
heard  the  name  of  the  sea-serpent ;  though  day  and 
night  I  think  of  him,  and  shall  while  I  live." 

"  But,  Jake,"  said  I,  "  you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall 
laugh  at  anything  told  in  earnest;  and  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  I  should  like  a  yarn  about  the  sea- 
8er|)ent." 

"  Don't  call  it  a  yam,  sir,"  said  Jake ;  "  't  is  too 
true  and  too  horrible  to  be  called  a  yarn." 
.-  •'  Fok'sle  there,"  hailed  the  mate  from  the  waist 
of  the  ship. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  my  companion. 

"  Strike  eight  bells." 

As  the  eight  mea.sured  strokes  were  given,  and  the 
sweet,  sharp  sound  fdled  the  air  followed  by  the 
boatswain's  hoarse  voice,  I  felt  that  all  chance  of 
hearing  Jake's  story  for  that  night  was  over,  and 
strolled  back  to  the  poop,  had  my  nightly  glass  of 
grog,  and  turned  in,  determined  to  find  an  early 
opportunity  of  learning  the  old  sailor's  secret. 

Early  next  morning,  I  came  on  deck,  and  found 
a  strange  and  menacing  chanjjc  of  weather  had 
tiken  place.  The  wind  had  died  away,  and  the 
ship  pitched  uneasily  in  a  heavy,  confused  swell. 
A  lieavy  bank  of  clouds  was  rising  in  the  south- 
west, illuminated  every  few  moments  by  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning.  The  barometer  had  been  gradually 
falling,  and  the  men  were  engaged  taking  in  the 
light  sails.  Fitful  puffs  of  wind  sang  through  the 
rigging,  and  the  sails  alternately  thrashed  back  on 
the  masts,  and  then  tugged  forward,  straining  to 
their  tackle  like  chained  fiends.  The  main-course 
was  how  reefed,  and  the  topsail  brailed  up  sharp, 
looking  like  a  row  of  great  bladders  as  it  blew  out 
from  tiie  yard.  I  glanced  to  windward,  and  saw 
the  rapidly-advancing  bank  of  cloud  was  edged 
with  white,  where  the  coming  blast  ploughed  up  the 
sea  in  its  course. 

"  Send  another  hand  to  the  wheel,  Mr.  Blow," 
shouted  the  captain. 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  when  the 
gale  struck  us,  and  the  ship  heeled  over  till  the 
water  rushed  in  at  the  ports,  and  everything  loose 
on  the  decks  flew  into  the  lee-scuppers.  The  hal- 
liards of  the  upper  topsail-yards  were  let  go,  but, 
while  the  yards  were  coming  down,  the  foresail 
tore  adrift,  spilt  into  long  streamers,  which  fluttered 
out,  flapping  and  cracking  like  gigantic  stockwhips, 
till  they  were  borne  off  by  the  gale.  The  ship 
righted  and  gained  way  at  the  same  moment,  and 
wo  flew  tlirough  the  water  with  the  wind  ou  our 
quarter. 

For  eleven  days  and  nights  the  weather  never 
moderated,  and  we  ran  before  the  gale  at  a  terrific 
rate  of  s{)eod,  crossing  the  North  Pacific  in  as  short 
a  time  as  it  hatl  ever  been  done  by  a  sailing  vessel. 
There  was  but  little  chance  of  hearing  Jake's  yarn 
during  this  tune,  but  I  kent  the  matter  in  my  mind, 
and,  when  at  last  the  gale  ceased,  and  we  were  uo 
longer  rushing  through  the  creaming  foam  pursued 
by  great,  green  mountains  with  threatening  cresta, 


but  calmly  gliding  towards  the  golden  land,  1  got 
the  old  sailor  to  unburden  his  mind  to  me,  and  shall 
now  try  to  give  an  accurate  version  of  his  story, 
though  I  cannot  follow  his  exact  words. 

"'Tis  eight  years,  sir,"  said  ho,  "since  I  shipped 
aboard  the  brig  Mennaid,  bound  from  Liverpool  to 
tiie  west  coast  of  Africa  on  a  palm-oil  voyage.  She 
was  a  poor  crafl,  and  we  had  a  bad  set  on  board  of 
her.  Tlie  skipper  spent  most  of  the  time  he  was  sober 
in  tormenting  the  cabin-boy,  but,  after  the  poor  lad 
was  lost  overboard  —  most  of  us  thought  he  jumped 
over  to  escape  his  tyrant  —  the  captain  was  seldom 
off  his  sofa,  where  he  lay  swigging  rum  and  swear- 
ing at  the  steward.  The  mate  had  to  navigate  the 
brig,  and  he  was  such  a  stupid,  thick-headed  fellow, 
that  it  was  little  wonder  we  ran  off"  our  course,  and 
made  the  African  coast  a  little  below  Cape  Blanco, 
and  far  to  the  northward  of  where  we  ought  to  have 
been.  Our  water  had  fallen  very  short,  and  the 
mate  coasted  along  for  some  miles  till  we  found  a 
small  bay,  and,  after  considerable  search,  discovered 
a  stream  from  which  we  could  fill  our  casks.  He 
brought  the  brig  to  an  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  —  the  breeze  was  very  light,  and  sea  almost 
calm. 

"  The  next  day  we  were  busy  getting  water,  but 
we  made  slow  work  of  it,  as  the  small  stream  was 
nearly  dry.  The  mate  did  n't  much  like  stopping 
where  we  were,  so  close  to  the  shore,  but  he  had  no 
choice,  for  it  fell  dead  calm,  and  kept  so  for  a  whole 
week.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
anchoring  that  the  captain  came  on  deck  and  sat 
down  on  the  break  of  the  poop,  smoking  his  pipe. 
He  was  almost  sober,  and  had  a  quieter  way  with 
him  than  usual,  but  suddenly  he  dropped  his  pipe, 
and  gave  two  or  three  wild  shrieks,  like  a  frightened 
woman.  The  mate  ran  to  him,  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

"Look  there,  look  there!"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  water,  about  a  boat's-length  from  the  brig. 

"  I  looked  at  the  place,  and  saw  a  queer  swirl  on 
the  surface,  and  the  stain  of  blood,  just  as  if  a  whale 
had  been  lanced  and  sounded. 

"  There  was  a  big  shark  there,"  says  the  skipper, 
his  eyes  staring,  and  trembling  all  over,  —  "  there 
was  a  big  shark  there,  lying  quiet  on  the  surface, 
and  suddenly  a  great  pair  of  jaws  opened  and  seemed 
to  swallow  him  as  you  might  swallow  a  shrimp." 

"  Only  another  shark  jailing  foul  of  him,  captain," 
says  the  mate ;  "  I  've  often  seen  them  bite  each 
other." 

"  The  skipper  called  out  for  mm,  and  lay  down 
on  the  deck,  shaking  as  if  he  had  the  ague.  The 
mat«  looked  at  me,  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  Gk)ne 
mad  at  last,"  and  1  certainly  tiiought  that  liquor  had 
turned  the  captain's  brain.  We  soon  learned  what 
good  reason  he  had  for  his  terror. 

"  It  was  not  more  than  an  hour  afVerwards  that  he 
rose  alongside,  and  with  his  head  as.  high  as  our 
mainyard,  looked  down  on  the  deck,  openin^j  and 
shutting  that  horrible  mouth  the  skipper  had  first 
seen." 

"  What  rose  alongside,  Jake  ?  "  said  I. 

"  The  Sea-serpent,"  said  Jake,  in  the  solemn,  ear- 
nest tones  he  had  used  when  speaking  to  me  first  on 
Ihe  subject. 

I  had  the  conviction  that  the  man  was  in  earnest. 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  tell  me  all  about  it ;  and  first,  what 
length  and  thickness  might  he  have  been  ?  " 

"  Judging  by  the  length  of  our  brig,  sir,  I  think 
he  must  nave  been  good  two  hundred  feet,  and  he 
looked  more  like  a  monstrous  conger-eel  than  any- 
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tiling  else  I  can  think  of.  His  body  was  as  thick  as 
a  cart-horse,  and  his  head  was  flat  like  an  eel's,  and 
a  couple  of  fathoms  long.  lie  had  great  gills,  too, 
like  an  eol.  His  eyes  were  very  big  and  bright ; 
and  when  he  lifted  his  head,  opening  and  shutting 
those  frightful  jaws,  as  he  had  a  habit  of  doing  every 
few  seconds,  he  was  the  most  awful  sight  you  can 
fancy.  Some  of  the  men  said  they  saw  his  teeth, 
and  that  he  had  a  double  row  like  a  shark,  but  I 
can't  sa^'  that  I  saw  them  myself.  It  was  his  eyes, 
sir,  —  his  eyes  I  was  always  looking  at,  and  always 
with  a  fear  that  I  should  find  them  looking  right  at 
me.  His  skin  w;is  dark  and  glossy,  like  the  skin  of 
a  whale,  —  I  did  n't  see  any  hair  anywhere  about 
him  ;  and  when  we  afterwards  saw  him  swimming 
about,  he  wriggled  through  the  water  eel-fashion ; 
and  you  could  see  that  tlic  dark  color  of  the  back 
got  <Tradually  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  the  belly  was 
nearly  white.  I3ut  those  matters  I  noticed  after- 
wards, for  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  when  he  rose 
alongside,  and  stared  down  on  our  decks,  as  I  've 
told  you,  I  was  sitting  on  the  deck  cleaning  some 
brass  work,  and  when  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that 
dreadful  head,  I  just  sat  where  I  was,  and  stared  at 
him  witli  my  mouth  open,  till  he  sank  down  gently 
out  of  sight. 

''  My  head  felt  dizzy  and  my  eyes  dim  for  half  a 
minute,  and  tlien  I  heard  the  captain  howling,  and 
saw  that  he  was  lying  on  the  deck  flat  on  his  face. 
The  mate  and  myself  lifted  him  up,  but  he  kept 
shrieking,  and  would  n't  open  his  eyes  ;  so  we  carried 
him  below,  and  laid  him  on  the  sofa.  On  the  cabin 
table  wcis  the  captain's  case-bottle  of  rum,  and  the 
mate  filleil  himself  a  full  glass,  and  drank  it  off";  then 
he  filled  a  glass  for  me,  but  his  hand  shook  so  that  good 
part  of  it  was  spilled.  When  I  went  on  deck  again,  I 
found  that  the  men  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
forecastle,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  and  two  of  them,  Avho 
had  been  ill  with  coast-fever  for  some  days,  were 
now  quite  out  of  their  senses.  Well,  sir,  that  night 
the  steward  got  so  friglitened  by  what  he  had  seen, 
and  by  the  horrible  yells  of  the  skipper,  that  he 
went  forward  amongst  the  men,  taking  a  small  keg 
of  rum  with  him  ;  and  the  hands  were  soon  all  drunk, 
and  fighting  among  each  other  like  devils.  The 
mate  and  myself  took  it  in  turns  to  mind  the  skip- 
per ;  and  about  daylight,  I  was  wakened  from  a 
short  snooze  by  a  sudden  cjuiet  coming  over  the  ship, 
and  thei-e  was  the  captain  quite  dead,  his  chin  fall- 
en, and  his  ej'es  wide  open.  The  same  afternoon, 
the  two  men  who  had  been  ill  of  coast-fever  died, 
and  there  were  three  others  in  their  berths  raving. 
Twice  that  day  we  saw  the  great  snake,  —  once 
about  a  mile  fi-oni  us,  and  the  next  time  some  six 
miles  out  to  seawaril,  and  we  hoped  he  had  left  us 
altogether;  but  tlie  next  day  he  rose  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  our  starboard  beam,  and  moved 
his  head  about  as  he  had  done  at  first. 

"  Eight  times  in  all  we  saw  him,  sir ;  and  once  the 
steward,  who  was  wild  with  drink,  got  the  captain's 
gun  out,  and  would  have  fired  at  him,  but  the  mate 
took  it  out  of  his  hands.  On  the  seventh  day  from 
the  time  we  came  to  anchor,  the  weather  suddenly 
changed,  and  a  heavy  tornado  came  on,  and  blew 
ua  right  out  to  se.i.  We  lost  most  of  our  spars,  be- 
ing so  short-handed  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  gale  mod- 
erated, we  hove  overboard  the  captain  and  four  of 
the  hands  who  liad  died  in  that  bay,  but  whom  we 
had  been  afraid  to  bury  before,  lest  the  snake  might 
take  a  fancy  for  human  flesh.  At  last,  we  reached 
Sierra  Leone,  nearly  dismasted,  and  with  only  three 
hands  on  board  fit  for  duty.     We  got  help  from  an- 


otlier  vessel  before  we  could  bring  the  ship  to  anchor; 
and  after  that.  I  could  remember  nothing,  till  I  found 
myself  recovering  from  fever  in  the  Sierra  Leone 
hospital,  my  head  shaved,  and  my  limbs  as  weak  as 
a  child's. 

"  The  brig  had  left  the  port  with  a  new  crew,  and 
the  few  survivors  of  her  former  crew  had  returned 
to  England  In  another  ship.  They  laughed  at  me 
when  I  told  them  about  what  we  had  seen  and  "-one 
through;  they  told  me  It  was  only  my  dreams  when 
I  had  brain  fever.  I  wish  I  could  have  thought  so, 
sir ;  for  it  was  all  too  true,  —  too  true." 

Again  the  sharp,  sweet  sound  of  the  sh'm's  bell, 
again  the  hoai-se  call  of  the  watch,  and  old  Jake  the 
Whaler  i3,nd  I  parted  company. 


PENNY  NOVELS. 

An  article  in  Mcicmillan's  Magazine  upon  "  Pen- 
ny Novels  "  supplies  information  concerning  two  or 
three  "  obscure  celebrities  "  Avho  flourish  in  the  Lon- 
don Journal  and  tlie  Famihj  Herald. 

"  The  three  novelists  who  have  been  most  popular 
among  the  classes  that  patronize  the  j)eniiy  journals 
have  been  Mr.  G.  AV.  Reynolds,  Mr.  John  Frederic 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Pierce  Egan.  Of  Mr.  Reynolds  we 
need  say  little.  Probably  to  him  more  than  to  any 
one  else  the  penny  journals  owe  the  repute  of  dwell- 
ing with  too  morbid  a  pleasure  on  the  sensual  side 
of  human  life,  and  familiarizing  their  readers  with 
vice.  He,  at  least,  was  the  earliest  writer  of  con- 
tinuous stories  in  the  London  Journal,  which  was 
fii-st  started  in  1845;  and  he  was  followed  by  a 
writer  of  kindred  spirit,  —  Eugene  Sue,  more  than 
one  of  whose  romances  appeared  in  the  same  pages. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  Thomas  Miller,  the  basket-weaver,  to  whom 
Lady  Blesslngton  gave  some  literary  help.  He 
wrote,  but  in  a  very  different  style,  '  Gideon  Giles 
the  Roper  '  and  '  Godfrey  Malvern '  for  the  periodi- 
cal in  which  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Eugene 
Sue  ruled  triumpliant.  In  those  days,  in  which  the 
nearest  approach  was  made  to  the  vices  of  the 
French  school  of  romance,  it  was  considered  an  im- 
mense thing  that  the  London  Journal  attained  to 
a  circulation  of  80,000. 

"  In  1849  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith  became  connected  with 
this  periodical,  and  infused  a  new  spirit  into  its  pages. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  man  known  as  the  manager  of 
Norwich  Circuit,  —  that  is,  the  manager  of  a  theatri- 
cal company  which  had  Norwich  for  its  headquar- 
ters.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  w;is  said  to  be  a 
Jesuit.  He  is  now,  we  believe,  employed  in  some 
ecclesiastical  seminary  in  Paris.  He  came  to  Lon- 
don to  push  Ills  way ;  oSered  his  services  to  the 
London  Journal,  and  rose  very  speedily  to  the  high- 
est position  on  its  stafT.  He  wrote  fii-st  of  all  for  its 
pages  a  historical  romance  called  '  Stanfield  HaU.' 
When  this  was  ended  Eugene  Sue  took  his  place  till 
he  was  ready  with  another  story,  '  Amy  Lawrence,  or 
the  Freemason's  Daughter';  after  which  he  brought 
out '  Minnigrey.'  This  is  considered  his  best  story. 
It  raised  the  circulation  of  the  London  Journal  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand.  It  is 
said,  however,  and  we  believe  with  justice,  that  as 
much  of  this  extended  circulation  was  due  to  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  John  Gilbert  a*  to  the  jien  of  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Gilbert  began  to  design  for  the  journal 
in  the  year  of  its  commencement,  and  continued  to 
contribute  to  it  till  18C2. 

"  No  sooner  was '  Minnigrey '  finished  than  it  was 
followed  by  another  of  Mr.  Smith's  works,  — '  The 
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Will  and  the  Way.*  That  came  to  an  end  in  the 
aiitnnin  of  1853,  and  \v;is  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  meet  successful  of  this  author's  works,  — '  Wo- 
num  and  her  Master.'  Wa  nmst  say  here,  tliat  we 
do  not  speak  of  all  these  works  from  our  own  knowl- 
edge ;  we  arc  aecjiiainted  with  them  only  in  parts. 
But  our  partial  accjuaintance  witii  tliem  enables  us 
to  accept  the  general  venlict  that  '  Woman  and  her 
Master,' although  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Smith's 
works,  is  inferior  in  merit  to  his  earlier  tale,  '  Min- 
niOTcy.'  It  was  so  successful,  however,  that  it 
raised  the  circulation  of  the  London  Journal  to  the 
greatcjst  number  it  has  ever  reached,  —  namely, 
500,000, 

"  The  same  writer's  ne.xt  story,  '  Temptation,'  was 
by  no  means  so  successful.  The  proprietors  of  the 
periodical  wished  to  curtail  it ;  the  author  was  of- 
fended, anil  transferred  his  services  to  the  Illustrated 
Family  Paper  published  by  Cassell.  ^Ir.  Smith  has 
been  most  successful  in  dealing  with  the  past. 
'  Minnigrey,'  for  example,  is  a  story  of  the  Penin- 
sular AVar,  and  abounds  in  strong  incidents  relating 
to  press-gangs  and  kidnapping.  We  are  introduced 
in  it  to  an  immense  variety  of  characters,  —  states- 
men, generals,  empresses,  gypsies,  money-lenders, 
se.xtons,  lawyers,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  so  forth.  The 
characters  are  not  of  the  individual  sort,  but  rather 
represent  general  types;  and,  as  a  whole, the  st<3ries 
of  this  autlior  are  more  remarkable  for  stirring  inci- 
dent than  for  pei-sonal  portraiture.  The  plots  arc 
involved,  and  turn  on  the  right  of  succession  to 
landed  property  and  on  the  fortunes  of  some  heir 
•who  has  been  lost. 

"  After  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith  left  the  London  Journal 
there  was  an  inten-egnum.  An  American  writer, 
Mrs.  Southworth,  wrote  in  it ;  the  author  of  '  Caesar 
Borgia '  then  tried  his  hand ;  and  after  him  Mr. 
Percy  St.  John.  None  of  these  being  very  success- 
ful, it  was  thought  that  an  e.xperimeut  might  be 
tried  with  a  novelist  who  had  made  a  greater  name 
than  any  who  had  vet  written  in  the  pages  of  the 
London  Journal,  —  Mr.  Charles  Reade.  Mr.  lleade 
pro<luced  'White  Lies'  in  it;  but  —  no  blame  to 
him  —  his  was  not  the  sort  of  writing  that  had  any 
chance  with  the  readei-s  of  the  London  Journal.  The 
proprietor,  in  despair  of  finding  any  one  who  could 
succeed  like  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith,  sold  the  perimlical  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Ingram.  Then  a  new  idea  was  started. 
It  was  thought  that  perhajis  the  greatest  of  all  nov- 
elists, Sir  Walter  Scott,  might  have  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Accoitlingly,  '  Kenilworth,'  '  Ivanhoe,'  and 
'  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,*  were,  in  series,  reprinted 
in  the  pages  of  the  journal.  But  they  failed  to  excite 
the  enthu.'^iasm  of  its  readers,  and  it  was  found  tiiat 
the  circulation  had  gradually  fallen  to  about  250,000. 
A  number  of  writers  have  since  then  been  tried,  —  as 
the  Mrs.  Southworth  and  the  Mr.  St.  John  we  have 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Gortlon  Smythies,  Mr.  Henry 
Byron,  Mr.  Watt  Phillip,  and  Miss  Hraddon.  These 
have  attained  different  degrees  of  success  ;  but  none 
of  them  has  been  found  comparable  to  ^Ir.  Pierce 
Egan,  who  is  now  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  London 
Journal. 
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Dcnixo  the  month  of  April  there  were  sixty-five 
attempts  at  suicide  at  Vienna,  thirty-six  of  which 
ended  fatally.  Forty-seven  of  them  were  committed 
by  men,  fifteen  by  women,  and  three  by  cliildren 
from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Twenty-two 
persons  hanged  themselves,  fifteen  drowned  them- 


selves, eleven  took  poison,  five  cut  their  throats,  two 
shot  themselves,  and  seven  died  of  self-inflicted 
stabs. 

At  the  sale  of  the  late  Gordon  Cumming's  collec- 
tion in  London,  the  whole  of  the  skins  and  the  grand 
panorama  were  purchased  for  Mr.  Barnum,  of  New 
York,  whose  agents,  Messrs.  Wells  and  Nimmo,  also 
secured  for  him  most  of  the  more  valuable  miscella- 
neous lots. 

The  coffin  which  contains  the  remains  of  Gusta- 
vus  III.,  assassinated  at  the  masked  ball  by  Count 
Ankerstrom,  requiring  repairs,  it  was  i-ecently  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden, 
when  the  face  w;is  found  to  be  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, though  the  body  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
decomposition. 

TiiERK  are  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  1,480  theatres. 
Of  these  there  are  337  in  France,  IGS  in  Spain,  159 
in  England,  152  in  Austria,  115  in  Germany,  76  in 
Prussia,  44  in  Russia,  34  in  Belgium,  23  in  Holland, 
20  in  Switzerland,  10  in  Sweden,  8  in  Norway,  16 
in  Portugal,  10  in  Denmark,  4  in  Greece,  4  in  Tur- 
key, 3  in  Roumania,  and  1  in  Servia.  In  Italy  there, 
is  one  theatre  for  every  75,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  worst  sonnet  in  the  Englii^h  language  is  con- 
tributed by   Sydney  Dobell  to  tiie   London   Athe- 
ncBum  of  June  the  9th.     Tliis  remarkable  produc- 
tion  is  entitled  "  Perhaps."     Perhaps    the    author 
thouglit  he  had  something  to  say.     It  is  evident 
that  he  did  n't  say  it. 
Ten  heads  and  twenty  hearts!  so  that  this  me, 
Hiiving  more  room  aiid  verge,  and  striking  less 
The  cage  that  galls  us  into  consciousness. 
Might  drown  the  rings  and  ripples  of  to  bo 
In  the  smooth  deep  of  being:  jjlenary 
Round  hours:  great  days,  as  if  two  days  should  press 
•   Togetlier,  and  their  wiiie-pressed  night  «ccresce 
The  next  night  to  so  dead  a  parody 
Of  death  as  cures  such  living:  of  these  ordain 
JI y  years ;  of  those  large  years  grant  me  not  seven, 
Nor  seventy,  no,  nor  only  seventy  sevens ! 
And  then,  perhaps,  I  might  stand  well  in  even 
This  rain  of  things;  down-rain,  up-rain,  side-rain; 
This  rain  from  earth  and  ocean,  air  and  heaven, 
And  from  the  Heaven  within  the  Heaven  of  Heavens. 

CoN'SCRiPTiON  in  Prussia  is  not  a  verv  popular 
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(Prussia)  relates  the  ibllowing  incident :  "  The 
men  of  the  landwehr  were  on  the  jwint  of  starting ; 
the  train  was  ready,  but  the  wives  of  the  soldiera 
opposed  its  departure,  throwing  themselves  in  their 
despair  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  lo<'omotive.  Re- 
course to  violence  could  not  be  employed.  What 
was  to  be  done?  The  station-master  proposed  to 
the  women  to  accompany  tiieir  husbands,  but  in  sep- 
arate carnages.  The  poor  creatures  consented  ;  but 
when  the  train  started,  the  carriages  with  the  women 
did  not  move.  The  station-master  had  had  them 
detached.  He  took  care  to  get  away  before  the 
discovery  was  made." 

Sir  John  Bowrixg  proposes  to  publish  a  trans- 
lation of  poems  selected  from  the  works  of  the  great 
Hungarian  i>oi)ular  banl,  Alexander  Petofi.  Among 
the  Mitgyar  people  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
individual  to  whom  thev  are  not  familiar  as  "  house- 
hold wonls,"  and  they  have  been  versified  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Burns  had  never  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  Scotch  peasantry,  nor  Beranger 
on  the  Frcnch  ix;oi)le,  as  Petofi  established  and  still 
maintains  among  everj'  cla.«8  of  his  fellow-country- 
men.    There  is  some  difficulty  in  choosing  Crom  the 
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multifarious  outpourings  of  this  wonderiiil  j^enius 
specimens  enough  to  exiiibit  truly  and  wortliily  the 
almost  infinite;  variety  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
found  expression  from  his  pen.  His  history  was  as 
romantic  as  his  genius  was  prolific.  Born  in  the 
lowliest  obscurity,  —  passing  through  every  stage  of 
want  and  woe,  —  he  reached  the  very  highest  posi- 
tion of  social  and  political  influence,  —  and  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  fighting  by  the  side  of  Beui 
for  the  redemption  of  his  country.  We  subjoin  a 
specimen. 

"  JO  IDEJE  LEMENT  A  MAP. 

"  All  the  earth  is  wrapt  in  shadows, 
And  ihe  dews  have  drenched  the  meadows, 
And  the  moon  has  taken  her  station, 
And  the  midnight  rules  creation; 
Where  is  my  beloved  staying? 
In  her  chamber,  kneeling,  praying. 
Is  she  praying  for  her  lover V 
Then  her  heart  is  flowing  over; 
My  beloved !  is  she  keeping 
W  atch,  or  is  she  sweetly  sleeping? 
If  she  dream,  her  dreams  are  surely 
Of  the  one  she  loves  so  purely. 
If  she  sleep  not,  if  she  pray  not, 
If  to  listening  ear  she  say  naught: 
Thought  with  thought  in  silence  linking, 
O,  I  know  of  whom  she  's  thinking: 
Think,  0  think  of  me,  sweet  angel, 
Rose  of  life,  and  love's  evangel! 
All  the  thoughts  that  melt  or  move  thee 
Are  like  stars  that  shine  above  thee. 
And  while  shining,  to  the  centre 
Of  thy  spirit's  spirit  enter, 
And  there  light  a  flame  supernal, 
Like  eternal  love,  eternal." 

A  CORRESPOXDKNT  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
writing  from  Coventry,  describes  the  Coventry  Fair 
and  the  procession  of  Lady  Godiva,  or  "  Godina  "  as 
the  country  people  insist  upon  calling  her.  "  This 
is  the  first  procession  of  the  kind  which  has  occurred 
since  1862,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  next  interval 
will  be  yet  longer.  When  it  was  proposed  to  revive 
the  show,  some  persons  who  object  to  it  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  declaring  their  belief  that  Coventry 
was  about  to  be  the  scene  of  an  immoral  exhibition. 
Sir  George  thereupon  corresponded  with  the  May- 
or, who  promised  him  tliat  Lady  Godiva  should  be 
'  decently  dressed.'  The  town  has  been  tricking 
itself  out  considerably  for  the  occasion  ;  many  flags 
are  flying,  and  Peeping  Tom  at  his  window  has  been 
newly  painted  and  plumed.  In  the  morning  there 
was  a  general  gloom  ;  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
the  pageant  —  that  which  helped  to  make  it  a  fail- 
ure four  years  ago  —  had  come  :  it  rained  violently. 
However,  towards  ten  it  cleared  off,  and  crowds 
from  the  neighboring  villages  streamed  in.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  were  not  fewer  than  50,000 
strangers  in  the  city.  All  of  them  went  first  to 
Broaugate  to  pay  their  respects  to  Peeping  Tom. 
It  was  decided  that  Lady  Godiva  should  join  the 
procession  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  where  she  practised 
riding  on  the  '  spotless  charger '  for  half  an  hour  be- 
forehand. The  crowd  at  tliis  point  was  enormous. 
About  twelve  o'clock  the  doors  of  the  old  hall  were 
thrown  open,  and  Lady  Godiva  came  forth  to  the 
music  of  St.  Michael's  chimes,  and  was  escorted  by 


four  mounted  guardsmen  to  the  procession.  '  Ma- 
ilame  Annie  Panton,  from  the  Royal  A('a<lemy,  Tra- 
falfjar  Stjuare,*  wlio  personated  Lady  G.  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  '  clotlied  on  with  '  tlie  dress  of  a  some- 
what careful  ballet-dancer.  Madame  Panton  is  a  not 
ill-looking  woman  of  middle  age,  and  the  cream-col- 
ored horse,  which  she  rode  very  well  indeed,  was 
superb.  For  the  rest  of  the  procession  it  was  a 
shabby  burlc,«(iue  of  chai-acters.  A  few  —  as  Robin 
Hood,  Maid  Marian,  and  a  little  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess under  a  bower,  with  some  sheep  —  were 
well  enough,  but  FalstafF,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Punch, 
and  the  like,  were  absurd.  Some  trade  societies 
made  a  very  good  appearance,  and  there  were  also 
green  and  highly  rouged  Foresters.  The  proces- 
sion, which  was  marshalled  by  the  city  surveyor,  was 
moving  about  four  hours  altogether,  at  tlie  end  of 
which  Laily  Godiva  and  all  the  women  and  children 
were  looking  very  miserable." 


THE   PRISONER   OF  WAR. 

I  8ER  her  walking  on  the  shore 

With  blowing  hair  and  clasping  hands, 

Her  wild  thoughts  fled  beyond  the  seas 
To  me  in  foreign  lands. 

I  see  her  sitting  on  the  cliff". 

Patient  to  watch  the  furthest  range 

Of  tumbling  seas  that  toss  and  fall, 
And  mock  her  by  their  change. 

I  see  her  waiting  in  the  house. 

But  moving  aye  from  room  to  room, 

And  startled  at  the  sudden  sounds 
That  waken  with  the  gloom. 

I  see  her  sleepless  in  the  night. 

When  on  the  roof  pours  down  the  rain. 
And  through  her  vacant  heart  then  creeps 

A  suffocating  pain. 

I  see  her  when  the  rising  snn 

Gleams  on  her  window,  rich  and  red, 

Still  sadly  asking  o'er  the  words, 
"  O,  is  he  false  —  or  dead  ?  " 

I  see  her  growing  wan  and  white, 
Her  eyes  enlai^ed  with  wild  unrest ; 

I  see  her,  but  I  cannot  soothe 
The  anguish  of  her  breast. 

And  thus,  ah  thus,  for  many  months. 
She  waits  to  have  some  sign  or  word, 

Then  lays  her  weary  down  to  die, 
Heart-sick  with  hope  deferred. 

I  lose  her  then.     But  well  I  know 
The  angels  lift  her  far  and  free. 

To  a  Great  Rest,  from  whence  she  looks 
Past  rain,  and  cloud,  and  sea. 

Past  rain,  and  cloud,  and  dungeon-wall, 
She  looks  from  heaven  far  away,  — 

She  sees  the  fetters  on  my  feet. 
And  knows  what  made  me  stay. 
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SPEECH  MADE  VISIBLE. 

There  is  a  gentleman  now  in  London  who  has 
found  out  how  to  represent  human  speech  in  written 
characters  with  so  much  accuracy  that  it  will  stand 
the  following  teat:  let  any  sound  of  which  the  hu- 
man organs  of  speech  are  capable  be  pronounced  in 
his  hearing,  and  ho  will  engage  to  write  it  on  paper 
so  that  one  who  knows  the  characters  shall  be  able 
to  imitate  the  sound  correctly,  at  sight ;  though  he 
has  never  heard  it  before,  and  has  no  other  means 
of  guessing  what  it  was  like.  The  characters  by  which 
it  IS  described  are  only  thirty-four  in  number,  are 
used  like  ordinary  type,  and  are  said  to  be  easily 
learned,  —  much  more  easily  than  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  invention  from  be- 
ing immediately  published  and  made  available  for 
all  mankind,  except  the  difficulty  of  reserving  to  the 
inventor  some  reasonable  interest  in  the  fruits  of  it. 
And  it  is  suggested  that,  if  the  publication  were  un- 
dertaken by  the  government,  that  difficulty  would 
be  easily  removed,  —  and  many  other  advantages  at 
the  same  time  secured. 

Is  this  fact  generally  known  ?  If  it  is,  whj^  is  it  so 
little  talked  about  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Pains  have 
been  taken  to  make  it  known  by  evidence  at  once 
the  fairest  and  the  most  striking  that  could  be  de- 
vised. And,  though  the  Tiines,!  believe,  has  given 
no  help,  the  press  generally  has  done  its  part  well. 
In  the  summer  of  1864,  Mr.  Alexander  Melville 
Bell,  having  satisfied  himself  by  private  experiment 
that  his  set  of  symbolic  characters  was  at  length 
complete,  and  that  he  could  prove  the  fact  by  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  demonstrations,  —  namely,  by 
making  it  do  all  that  he  said  it  could  do,  —  invited 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  it,  in  a  pa^)er 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  oilor- 
ing  tu  submit  it  to  the  most  searching  tests  that  could 
be  proposed :  which  pai>er  wa«  extensively  circu- 
lated among  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  di- 
f)loraatic  body,  the  learned  societies,  and  men  of 
ettem. 

In  the  mean  time  he  invited  all  the  linguist*  he 
could  find  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  professional 
business  then  detained  him,  professors,  travellers, 
or  natives  of  foreign  countries,  to  put  it  to  the 
test  And  the  test  be  proposed  was  this.  Having 
taught  his  sons  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  symbols, 
he  offered  to  write  down  in  their  absence  any  word 
which  might  be  dictated  to  him,  and  then  call  them 
in  and  ask  them  to  read  the  word.  Tl»e  experiments 
which  were  made  in  this  way  during  July,  1864,  in- 
cluded the  most  peculiar  words  that  could  be  se- 
lected from  nineteen  different  languages,  beside* 


many  arbitrary  sounds,  and  were  in  all  cases  read 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  proposed  them. 

Having  satisfied  the  linguists  and  professors  that 
he  could  really  perform  what  he  promised,  he  next 
addressed  himself  to  the  purveyors  of  public  intel- 
ligence. Demonstrations  of  the  same  kind  were 
exhibited  before  the  editors  of  the  Edinburgh  news- 
papers ;  and  by  them  the  results,  which  were  always 
successful,  were  duly  reported  and  favorably  com- 
mented upon. 

In  August  Mr.  Bell  came  up  to  London,  where  he 
gave  a  similar  course  of  demonstrations,  and  found 
opportunities  of  trying  his  symbols  upon  the  words  of 
twenty  languages,  besides  those  upon  which,  their 
powers  had  been  tried  before.  And  any  one  who 
will  look  through  the  files  of  our  newspapers  for 
September,  18G4,  will  find  numerous  reports,  both 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  acknowledging  the 
success  of  the  experiments  and  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  invention.  But  the  most  important  testi- 
mony was  obtained  from  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis 
in  the  beginning  of  that  month.  Mr.  Ellis,  known 
as  the  author  of  the  most  complete  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  Phonetics  that  has  been  produced  in 
England,  and  himself  the  inventor  of  the  most  com- 
plete universal  alphabet  that  had  as  yet  been  pro- 
posed,—  familiar,  therefore,  with  every  variety  of 
phonetic  difficulty,  and  with  an  ear  practised  in  per- 
ceiving the  nicest  distinctions  of  spoken  sounds,  — 
was  invited  by  Mr.  Bell  to  examine  and  test  the  new 
systtun  at  a  private  audience.  He  went  prepared 
with  all  the  difficulties  he  could  think  of,  was 
allowed  to  propose  them  in  his  way,  and  with  a  view 
to  his  own  satisfaction  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1864,  reported  the  result  in  a  letter  to  the  Reader, 
which  Mr.  Bell  has  reprinted  at  full  length,  and  of 
which  I  shall  quote,  in  its  own  words,  as  much  as  is 
material  to  the  point  with  which  I  am  now  dealing. 

"  Mr.  Bell  did  not  show  nic  his  alphabet,  but  stated 
that  it  consisted  of  only  thirty-four  distinct  and  separate 
characters,  each  of  which  would  be  printed  by  a  separate 
tyj)e,  placed  side  by  side  in  the  usual  wav.  without  any 
insertions  over  or  under,  us  in  Arabic  or  Ucbrew 

"  The  mode  of  procedure  was  &s  follows :  Mr.  Bell 
sent  his  two  sons,  who  were  to  read  his  writing,  out  of 
the  room,  —  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  eldest, 
who  read  all  the  words  in  this  case,  had  only  had  five 
weeks'  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  —  and  I 
dictated  slowly  and  distinctly  the  sounds  which  I  wished 
to  bo  written.  These  consisted  of  a  few  words  in  Latin, 
pronounced  first  as  at  Eton,  then  as  in  Italy,  and  then 
according  to  some  theoretical  notions  of  how  the  Latins 
might  have  uttered  them.  Then  came  some  En^^lish 
provincialisms,  and  affected  pronunciations,  the  words 
'  how  odd  '  being  given  in  several  distinct  ways.     Sud- 
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denly  German  provincialisms  were  introduced.  Then 
disi-riminiitions  of  sounds,  often  confused,  as  ees,  is' 
(Polish),  eesh,  ich  (German),  kb  (Dutch),  ick  (Swiss), 
oni,  oiti  (French),  we  (English),  wie  (German),  vie 
(French).  Some  Arabic,  some  Cockney-English,  with 
an  introduced  Arabic  guttural,  some  mispronounced 
Spanish,  and  a  variety  of  shades  of  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs. The  sudden  changes  and  the  confusion  would 
utterly  prevent  any  one  from  guessing  by  the  context, 
and  the  distinctions  of  vowel-sounds  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult cither  to  seize  or  to  imitate  except  by  persons 
thoroughly  used  to  appreciate  such  sounds,  or  led  by  a 
strictly  physiological  system  of  symbolization  to  con- 
ceive and  utter  them. 

"  After  the  writing  was  complete,  the  sons  were  called 
in,  and  rcad  it.  They  read  it,  of  course,  slowly.  They 
had  an  unfamiliar  combination  of  letters  in  each  word. 
They  evidently  spelled  it  mentally,  placing  their  oi-gans 
in  the  modified  positions,  and  then  uttered  the  sounds. 
They  made  a  few  mistakes,  as  was  natural;  but  they 
corrected  them  without  further  assistance  than  my  say- 
ing that  they  were  wrong.  Occasionally  —  very  sel- 
dom —  they  declared  that  they  uttered  the  sound  that 
was  written.  Mr.  Bell  said  in  these  cases  that  wliat 
they  said  was  what  he  heard.  In  each  case,  the  sons 
being  sent  away,  he  rc-^vrote  the  word  from  my  dicta- 
tion ;  and  then  the  sons  read  it  correctly. 

"  The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory, —  that  is,  Mr. 
Bell  wrote  down  ray  queer  and  purposely-exaggerated 
pronunciations  and  mispronunciations,  and  delicate  dis- 
tinctions, in  such  a  manner  that  his  sons,  not  having 
heard  them,  so  uttered  them  as  to  surprise  me  by  the 
extremely  correct  echo  of  my  own  voice.  I  have  made 
it  my  business  for  twenty-one  years  to  study  alphabeti- 
cal systems.  I  do  not  know  one  which  could  have  pro- 
ducetl  the  same  results.  I  do  not  know  one  which  could 
have  written  every  sound  I  used.  So  far,  then,  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  Mr.  Bell  has  solved  the  problem.  Not 
having  l>een  able  to  study  the  principles  of  his  system, 
I  am  unable  to  appreciate  it  in  its  entirety.  He  states 
that  he  has  written  a  variety  of  languages  to  the  satis- 
faction of  natives.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  tliat  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this 
statement.  I  know,  indeed,  that  we  are  all  inclined  to  be 
satisfietl  with  a  tolerably  decent  imitation  of  our  sounds 
by  a  foreigner ;  and  our  testimonials  as  to  their  power 
of  speech  are  often  exaggerated.  In  my  own  testing  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  approximations,  and  I  obtained 
correct  imitations.  Accent,  tone,  drawl,  brevity,  indis- 
tinctness, were  all  reprotluccd  with  surprising  accuracy. 
Being  on  the  watch,  I  could,  as  it  were,  trace  the  alpha- 
bet in  the  lips  of  the  readers.  I  think,  then,  that  Mr. 
Bell  is  justified  in  the  somewhat  bold  title  which  he  has 
assumed  fur  his  mode  of  writing,  —  'Visible  Speech.' 
I  only  hope  that,  for  the  advantage  of  linguists,  such 
an  aljihabet  may  be  soon  made  accessible,  and  that,  for 
tiie  intercourse  of  nations,  it  may  be  adopted  generally, 
at  least  for  extra-Euroj)ean  nations,  —  as  for  the  Chi- 
nese dialects  and  the  several  extremely  diverse  Indian 
languiigcs,  where  such  an  alphalwt  would  rapidly  be- 
come a  great  sociiU  and  political  engine." 

Other  witnesses  might  be  cited  by  the  score,  -who 
attest  the  success  of  the  trials  which  they  saw  ;  but 
their  testimony  would  add  nothing  to  the  weight  of 
this,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  them  were  so 
well  (jualified  as  Mr.  Ellis  to  tost  the  eflicacy  of  the 
system,  so  little  to  be  suspected  of  facility  or  fiivora- 
blc  predisposition  in  applying  the  test,  or  supplied 
with  a  better  opjjortunity  of  applying  it  thoroughly; 
I  conceive,  tliereforc,  that  the  point  at  present  m 
(question  is  conclusively  established.  For  the  ques- 
tion is  uut  yet,  whether  the  governuieut  onglit  to 
undertake  the  promulgation  of  the  new  system,  but 
whether  tlioy  ought  to  inquire  into  it,  with  a  view  to 
undertake  the  promulg.ition,  if  they  find,  upon  in- 
(luiry,  that  its  pretensions  are  substantiated,  and  that 
the 


undertaking  is  practicable. 


Of  the  use  of  such  an  invention  there  cannot  sure- 
ly be  any  serious  question.  Its  uses  would  mani- 
festly be  innumerable,  —  co-cxtcnsive  almost  with 
the  uses  of  communication  between  man  and  man 
by  writinw ;  wliich  is  itself  almost  co-extensive  with 
the  use  of  language.  All  writing  aims  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  tlie  sound  of  spoken  words.  How  im- 
perfectly tliis  office  is  performed  by  the  best  alpha- 
bets hitherto  tried,  everybody  knows  who  has  at- 
tempted to  learn  a  language  by  the  help  of  books. 
Mr.  Bell's,  if  ]\Ir.  Ellis's  report  of  its  performances 
be  correct,  mast  be  able  to  represent  sounds  more 
exactly  tlian  can  be  easily  done  by  oral  imitation  : 
for  the  difTerenecs  between  some  of  the  words  which 
he  proposed  to  ]Mr.  Bell's  sons,  and  of  which  he  says 
he  obtained  "  correct  imitations,"  are  such  as 'few 
can  learn  to  imitate  correctly  either  by  oral  instruc- 
tion from  the  best  teachers,  or  even  by  living  and 
conversing  in  the  languages  to  which  they  belong. 

As  to  its  infinite  superiority  in  this  respect  to  all 
rival  systems  of  symbolic  representation  hitherto 
known,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  That  in  jMr. 
Bell's  hands  it  can  do  these  things,  we  know ;  for 
we  are  told  on  good  authority  that  it  has  done 
them ;  and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but  as  often  as  it 
has  been  tried.  The  question  which  remains  to  be 
asked  Is,  whether  It  can  be  made  to  do  them  as  well, 
or  sufficiently  well,  In  other  hands.  The  gentleman 
who  was  so  much  pleased  with  Punch  and  Judy 
that  he  bought  the  whole  apparatus,  minus  the  man- 
ager, and  took  it  home  with  him,  found  it  a  bad 
bargain  ;  and  if  Mr.  Bell's  system  of  s}'mbols  be  a 
machine  which  can  only  be  worked  by  himself,  its 
use  will  be  comparatively  small.  Now  upon  this 
point  we  cannot,  as  yet,  obtain  conclusive  evidence, 
because  he  cannot  explain  the  operation  to  the 
world  without  making  the  world  a  present  of  his  in- 
vention ;  which  is  more  than  he  can  be  fairly  asked 
to  do.  He  has  not,  however,  left  us  altogether  in 
the  dark. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  given  to  one  eminent 
man  of  science  full  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  this  point.  On  the  4th  of  March, 'l8G5,  the 
theoretical  and  practical  details  of  the  system,  in- 
cluding the  *'  original  classifications  of  elementary 
sounds,  and  diagrams  exhibiting  their  organic  and 
mechanical  relations,  as  well  as  the  scheme  of  sym- 
bols and  the  representative  principle  of  the  alpha- 
bet," were  confidentially  communicated  to  Sir  David 
Brewster;  and  on  the  10th,  Sir  David  returned  the 
following  report  upon  the  point  In  question :  — 

"  University  of  Edinburgh. 

"  In  Mr.  Bell's  System  of  Visible  Si)eech,  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  all  possible 
modifications  of  sound  arc  accurately  represented  by  a 
wonderfully  small  number  of  simple  sjTnbols ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  these  symbols  different  readers  are  enabled  to 
j)lacc  the  organs  of  speech  so  as  to  yield  with  readi- 
ness and  uniformity  the  minutest  varieties  of  articulate 
sounds. 

"  Mr.  Bell's  system  apjicars  to  me  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  tliis  department  of  science,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  may  be  rendered  intelligible  by  means 
of  diagrams,  aided  {)y  illustrations  from  the  voice  of  a 
teacher. 

(Signed)  "Datid  Bkbwstek. 

"March  10th,  1865." 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Bell  has  given  us,  in 
answer  to  the  question  "  whether  any  person  can  be 
taught  to  understand  the  symbols,"  and  "  whether  the 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  easili/,"  an  illustration  by 
which  we  may  learn  something  of  the  principle  upon 
which  his  alphabet  is  constructed  and  worked :  — 
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"  The  souml  symbol  for/),"  he  tells  us,  "  in  the  new  al- 
phabet, says  to  the  learner,  '  Shut  your  lips ' ;  he  does  so, 
and  the  result  is  the  effect  of  the  letter  p.  The  symbol 
for  6  says  to  the  learner,  '  Shut  your  lij)s  as  before,  and 
make  a  murmur  of  voice  ' ;  and  the  synilwl  for  7/1  says, 
'  Shut  your  lips  in  the  same  way,  and  sound  the  voice 
throujjh  the  nose.' " 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  each  symbol  is  not  only  a 
sign  of  the  sound  re<iuire(l  to  be  made,  but  a  direc- 
tion how  to  make  it.  And  if  the  several  forms  are 
so  contrived  as  to  bear  a  true  analogy  to  the  sev- 
eral positions  of  the  vocal  organs  by  which  the  sounds 
are  produced,  —  if  the  characters  do  (as  in  another 
place  Mr.  Bell  says  they  do)  "  depict,  by  suggestive 
analogy  of  form,  the  organic  attitudes  which  pro- 
duce or  modify  the  respective  sounds,  and  so  infonn 
the  reader  how  to  place  his  organs  to  pronounce  the 
sounds,"  —  it  is  conceivable  enough  that  the  direc- 
tions may  be  easily  remembered  and  followed.  We 
see  that  the  notes  in  music,  being  so  arranged  on  the 
stave  as  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  voice,  are  much  more  easily  learned  than 
they  could  be  if  they  were  indicated  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  which  have  been  used  to  denote 
them  ;  and  when  Mr.  Bell  calls  his  sj^stem  "  visible 
speech,"  he  means,  no  doubt,  that  it  enables  the 
reader  to  see  the  relation  of  one  sound  to  another, 
just  as  the  musician  sees  the  relation  of  one  note  to 
another.  He  is  not  merely  told  of  it :  he  sees  it  as 
in  a  picture.  The  relation  between  p,  b,  and  m  was 
probably  chosen  for  illustration  because  the  direc- 
tion for  p  was  the  simplest  and  shortest.  But  though 
it  would  require  more  words  to  describe  the  action 
by  which  the  sound  of  <  or  A;  is  made,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  quite  as  capable  of  description,  and  that 
precisely  the  same  relation  subsists  between  /,  d, 
and  n,  and  again  between  k,  g  (hard),  and  ng,  as 
between  7),  6,  and  m.  It  is  less  wonderful,  therefore, 
than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  number  of 
symbols  which  he  requires  should  be  so  very  few ;  for 
here  we  have  five  cliaracters  doing  the  work,  and 
more  than  the  work,  of  nine ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
same  symbol  which  turns  p  into  b,  t  into  rf,  and  k  into 
g,  will  serve  also  to  turn  /  into  t;,  s  into  z,  and  x  into 
gs,  we  thereby  save  three  more. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  established  by  proof  as  con- 
clusive as  any  can  be  which  rests  upon  numan  testi- 
mony, that  Mr.  Bell's  system  of  notation  is  capable 
of  conveying  to  one  who  has  learned  it  a  true  idea 
of  all  varieties  of  spoken  sound,  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  insuperable  or  formidable  difficulty 
in  the  teaching  and  management  of  it.  There  is  rea- 
son, however,  to  apprehend  much  difficulty  from  m'ls- 
teaching  and  nits-management,  if  it  be  allowed  in 
the  beginning  to  get  into  bad  hands.  And,  there- 
fore, it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  more  than 
national  importance  that  time  should  not  be  lost, 
and  that  the  measures  for  bringing  it  into  use  should 
be  taken  now,  while  the  services  of  Mr.  Bell  himself 
are  available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  from  him  that 
the  meaning,  use,  and  management  of  the  symbols 
can  be  best  Teamed.  Each  of  the  80un<l8  which  are 
represented,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made, 
ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  explained  by  himself 
with  the  help  of  his  own  voice,  ear,  and  obsen'ation  ; 
for  the  art  of  preserving  what  we  really  hear  is  not 
a  common  one,  and  a  few  false  directions  might  con- 
fuse and  vitiate  the  whole  scheme.  But  why  shouhl 
there  be  any  delay  in  taking  the  first  step  ?  It  need 
not  interrupt  for  an  hour  any  of  the  immediate  busi- 
nesses of  the  time.  Neither  Reform  Bills  nor  Esti- 
mates need  advance  a  step  the  slower  for  it.  All  that 


is  wanted  to  begin  with  is,  that  some  three,  or  two, 
or  one  properly  qualified  person  should  be  commis- 
sioned by  the  government  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  nature  of  the  invention,  the  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  turned,  the  means  of  working  it,  and  the 
expense.  If  in  the  hands  of  the  government  it  can 
be  made  to  do  half  what  Mr.  Bell  can  make  it  do,  it 
cannot  but  bo  worth  as  much  as  it  is  likely  to  cost. 
The  printing  and  circulating  of  a  few  short,  explana- 
tory books,  the  cutting  of  the  types,  the  instructing 
of  a  number  of  instructors  sufficient  to  tench  the  use 
of  it  correctly-,  and  the  compensation  to  Mr.  Bell  for 
giving  up  his  copyright,  —  these  will  be  the  chief 
expenses.  To  keep  it  longer  in  the  waiting-room  is 
nothing  less  than  to  throw  away  a  great  chance  for 
the  advancement  of  human  civilization,  by  an  im- 
mense improvement  in  the  construction  of  its  princi- 
pal, its  universal,  its  indispensable  instrument,  —  the 
representation  of  sounds  by  letters.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  alphabet  being  founded  upon 
the  physical  conditions  of  speech,  which  are  the 
same  everywhere  and  always,  if  it  be  tlie  best  for 
one  language  is  the  best  for  all ;  and  will,  by  the 
mere  force  of  convenience,  bring  itself  into  universal 
use. 

What  else  may  follow,  or  how  soon,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  define  or  predict.  Let  us,  at  least,  secure 
this,  and  let  us  secure  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Since 
it  is  the  very  problem  which,  only  twelve  years  ago, 
the  assembled  philologists  of  Europe,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  were  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing and  endeavoring  to  solve,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  there  will  be  anj^  difficulty  in  finding 
men  both  competent  and  willing  to  undertake  the 
examination  of  the  solution  now  offered.  And  Mr. 
Bell's  very  modest  request,  "  that  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation may  be  made  into  the  details  of  the  sys- 
tem, with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  if  it  shall  be  found 
tofulfl  the  requmle  conditions  of  completeness,  accu- 
racy, and  simplicity,"  will  surely  find  somebody  to 
support  it.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  a  thing 
which  so  many  learned  men  have  been  so  long  search- 
ing for  in  vain  should  be  found  by  one  who  prob- 
ably does  not  make  any  pretensions  to  learning.  He 
found  it  because  he  happened  to  take  the  w^ay  to  the 
place  where  it  was,  while  the  learned  men  were  mis- 
led by  their  learning  to  seek  for  it  where  it  was  not. 
Words,  which  are  infinite  in  number  and  variety, 
are  all  matle  of  sounds,  of  which  the  number  is  both 
small  and  definite,  and  cannot  be  increased  at  pleas- 
ure. The  philologists  were  seeking  among  the  words. 
Mr.  Bell  went  at  once  to  the  sounds.  The  wonder 
is  that  he  was  the  first  who  thought  of  looking  for  it 
there,  not  that  he  succeeded  in  finding  it.  Being 
found,  however ;  being  announced  as  in  all  points 
complete,  and  ready  to  prove  its  completeness  at 
any  time,  in  any  place ;  being  known  to  have  so 
proved  it,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  great  variety  of 
witnesses ;  having  had  public  attention  called  to  it 
nearly  two  years  ago  by  conspicuous  notices  in  the 
newspapers,  both  of  Etl  I  nburgn  and  London;  hav- 
ing, (luring  the  last  year,  had  its  claims  to  attention 
set  forth  at  large,  with  all  the  evidence,  in  a  con- 
cise and  convenient  pamphlet  which  any  one  may 
buy  for  ashillino;;  —  and,  above  all,  being  still  a 
secret,  known  only  to  two  or  three  people  ;  that  it 
should  not  have  excited  more  popular  curiosity  is 
very  strange,  and  a  new  thing  under  the  English 
sun.  Had  Mr.  Bell  produced  a  tithe  of  the  evidence 
to  prove  that  he  knew  who  wrote  "  Ecce  Homo,"  or 
where  the  Nile  really  comes  from,  he  would  have 
been  besieged  with  inquiries.     Is  there  no  one  who 
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will  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  what  an- 
swer has  been  given  to  Mr.  Bell's  proposal,  and  so 
make  it  more  inconvenient  to  neglect  than  to  de- 
spatch it  ? 


THE  UNDECIDED  GENTLEMAN'S  STORY. 

I  AM  about  to  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
public,  by  laying  before  them  a  short  sketch  of  my 
past  life.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so,  and  even  now  I 
am  uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  create  a 
sympathy  among  the  mass.  I  have  been  some  years 
making  up  my  mind,  or  rather  deciding  or  undecid- 
ing  it ;  but  now  that  I  have  decided,  I  think  I  shall 
on  the  whole  be  glad. 

I  am  not  a  philanthropist ;  I  do  not  expect  my 
story  to  change  the  course  of  human  nature,  by  al- 
tering especial  peculiarities.  I  don't  assume  to  be 
an  example,  but  I  lay  humble  claims  to  merit  as  a 
warning,  and  as  such  I  reveal  the  rock  on  which  I 
have  split. 

From  the  time  I  could  first  remember,  and  follow 
the  lighted  candle  with  admiring  baby  eyes,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  definitely 
about  any  one  single  event,  and  the  tortures  I  have 
suff'ered  in  consequence  no  pen  could  possibly  de- 
scribe. From  whom  I  may  have  inherited  this 
peculiarity  I  don't  know;  certainly  not  from  my 
parents ;  for  my  father  had  a  strong  will,  with  an 
unbending  firmness  of  purpose  and  decision  of  char- 
acter which  displayed  themselves  even  in  the  merest 
trifles ;  and  my  mother  was  not  wanting  in  decision, 
for,  soon  after  her  marriage,  she,  like  a  true  woman, 
lost  all  identity  in  her  lord  and  master,  showing 
by  that  act  that  she  had  at  least  made  up  her  mind 
to  something  definite  if  inevitable,  and  she  yielded 
honorably  on  all  occasions. 

I  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  unfortunately  the 
eldest.  My  brothers  were  all  high-spirited,  deter- 
mined lads,  who  tried  on  all  occasions  to  strengthen 
their  own  rights  in  any  way  that  seemed  most  likely 
to  succeed,  so  that  the  vacillations  of  my  mind  made 
me  an  easy  prey  to  every  description  of  tjTanny.  In 
large  families,  or  indeed  large  communities  of  any 
kind,  a  certain  strength  of  character  will  always 
make  itself  felt,  and  the  individual  possessing  it  be 
respected,  whilst  the  reverse  will  be  despised  or 
ridiculed,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  think  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  my  life  I  suffered  most  from  the 
former.  How  my  brothers  chaffed  me !  Nearly 
everything  they  said  was  prefaced  by,  "  If  you  have 
not  changed  your  mind,  Con,"  or  "  Had  you  not 
bettor  consider  Ixiforo  you  speak,  or  toss,  so  as  to  be 
quite  sure  ?  "  Yes,  then  it  was  I  never  did  feel 
quite  sure  about  anything,  and  I  recollect  well  the 
tortures  I  suffered  in  consequence. 

To  go  quite  back  to  my  earliest  remembrance  of 
the  first  dawn  of  my  peculiar  weakness,  I  find  my- 
self in  the  nursery  ol'our  large,  old-fashioned  country 
house  in  Warwickshire.  We  were  all  of  us  in  a 
considerable  state  of  excitement,  consequent  on  the 
visit  of  an  old  uncle,  a  bachelor,  who  was  reported 
to  have  more  lacs  of  rupees  than  other  people  had 
shillings.  Of  course  wo  expected  to  benefit  by  such 
a  visitor ;  nor  were  we  disappointed.  On  the  after- 
noon in  question  a  message  camo  to  the  nursery 
that  our  presence  waa  desired  in  the  dining-room, 
and  that  we  were  to  be  dressed  in  our  Ixsst  lor  the 
occasion.  How  well  I  remember  the  little  dark-blue 
cloth  Hurtout,  fastened  in  round  the  waist  by  a  bolt 
and  silver  buckle,  which  I  and  my  next  brothers, 
Kobert  and  Edmund,  wore,  and  the  blue  sashes  of 


my  twin  sisters,  down  to  the  embroidered  frock  and 
red  shoes  of  baby.  Of  coui-sc,  as  the  eldest,  I  went 
first;  and,  of  course,  on  reaching  the  dining-room 
door,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go  in  ;  so  I 
lingered  for  a  while  ;  but  lynch-law  was  administered 
from  behind  by  Robert,  and  my  entrance  was  more 
abrupt  than  graceful ;  but,  as  I  was  then  only  a  little 
boy,  it  was  overlooked. 

JNIy  uncle  kissed  us  all  round ;  commented  on  our 
appearance,  and  likewise  on  our  resemblance  to  vari- 
ous (to  us  unknown)  membera  of  our  family,  and 
finally  brought  out  before  our  admiring  eyes  a  lai^e 
parcel,  whicli  he  undid,  cutting  the  string  with  a 
little  gold-mounted  penknife. 

"  Now,  Coningsby,"  said  he,  as  he  displayed  a 
number  of  tempting  things,  "  you  are  the  eldest,  so 
you  must  take  your  choice  ;  Robert  the  next ;  and 
so  on." 

The  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  my  mind 
at  once.  I  hesitated,  —  wavered.  There  were  two 
articles  that  almost  equally  took  my  fancy.  One 
was  a  sword,  the  otl.-3r  a  gun.  Whichever  I  did  not 
take,  Robert  would.  Of  that  I  felt  sure ;  and  to 
make  up  my  mind  which  I  would  decide  upon  per- 
plexed me  sorely.  At  one  moment  I  fancied  that 
Robert's  eye  would  rest  lovingly  on  the  gun,  wliich 
had  imitation  silver  mountings,  and  would  fire  any- 
thing, short  of  powder  and  shot,  and  I  felt  quite 
decided  to  take  it ;  the  next  moment,  and  he  had 
unsheathed  the  sword,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  relinquish  such  a  treasure. 

j\Iy  uncle  waited  long  and  patiently,  but  at  last 
he  suggested  that  I  should  make  up  my  mind.  I 
laid  my  hand  on  the  gun  ;  I  half  drew  it  towards  me  ; 
then  I  put  it  back,  and  did  the  same  by  the  sword, 
and  then  I  went  back  to  the  gun  again. 

"  You  have  made  your  choice,"  said  my  uncle, 
quickly,  "  and  now  't  is  Robert's  turn." 

Robert  seized  the  sword,  and  buckled  it  round 
his  waist.  I  would  have  given  worlds  then  had  it 
been  mine,  and  the  gun  his.  I  think  amidst  my 
thanks  my  uncle  detected  this,  for  he  said,  "  You 
took  which  you  liked  best,  did  you  not,  my  boy  ?  " 

I  hung  my  head  ;  and  Robert,  who  was  as  gener- 
ous as  he  was  vindictive,  took  off  the  sword,  and 
handing  it  to  me,  offered  instantly  to  change.  The 
moment  he  had  done  so,  the  gun  rose  in  my  estima- 
tion. I  was  obliged  to  seem  contented ;  I  had 
changed  my  mind  again,  but  it  was  too  late.  I  re- 
member I  could  not  sleep  that  night :  and  at  last  I 
decided  on  telling  Robert,  and  seeing  if  I  could  not 
effect  another  barter,  but  Robert  was  inexorable, 
and  called  me  names  I  don't  wish  to  repeat,  stating 
that  he  had  given  me  a  second  chance,  and  that  if 
ho  d'd  give  me  back  the  gun,  I  should  only  cry  for 
the  sword  back  again  next  day.  I  felt  crestfal- 
len, but  not  convinced  ;  it  has  taken  years  to  bring 
rae  to  a  sad  knowledge  of  the  sad  truth  tliat  1  am  to 
be  turned  by  every  straw. 

The  remainder  of  my  boyhood  was  marked  by 
other  incidents  very  similar  to  the  one  I  have  nar- 
rated. I  was  sent  to  school.  I  never  know  whether 
I  preferred  marbles  or  peg-top,  hookey  or  cricket ; 
and  a  pastrycook's  shop  bewildered  me  moi-o  than 
anythinjj.  With  sixpence  to  spend,  and  a  hun- 
dred dainty  things  before  mo,  I  became  simply  an 
object  of  pity.  I  would  timidly  lay  my  hand  upon  a 
tart,  and  then  my  eyes  would  wander  to  something 
else,  and  I  would  look  at  that,  and  then  return  and 
look  again  at  the  tart,  finally  soleoting  a  daintv,  and 
eating  it,  yet  repent  of  my  choice  all  the  while. 

At  college  it  was  just  the  same,  —  in  fact  it  was 
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woree,  for  I  was  more  my  own  master.  I  could  never 
<lecide  whether  I  t*lioukl  take  to  the  oar,  or  read  for 
honors:  whom  I  should  select  for  friends,  and  which 
of  them  I  should  invite  to  my  wine-parties ;  where 
I  should  spend  my  vacations,  what  tailor  I  should 
employ,  and  a  thousand  other  trilles  that  make  uj) 
the  sum  of  life.  However,  no  matter  how  much  I 
wciphed  the  matter,  whatever  I  did,  I  always  wished 
I  had  done  the  opposite ;  and  in  this  state  of  mind  I 
went  home,  and  decided  on  a  profession,  —  I  say  de- 
cided, but  I  don't  mean  it.  My  father  called  me  into 
his  study  one  morning,  and  thus  addressed  me :  — 

"  If  I  had  not  been  blessed  with  ten  children. 
Con,  I  mi<^ht  have  made  an  elder  son  of  you ;  but  I 
don't  see  now  how  I  can.  You  must  do  as  your  broth- 
ers have  done,  and  go  into  some  profession.  I  have 
given  you  a  college  education,  and  now  I  give  you 
a  week  to  consider  what  3-ou  would  prefer,  and  I 
shall  make  it  my  duty  to  help  you  carry  out  your 
wishes,  whether  for  the  Church,  army,  or  the  bar,  as 
far  as  lies  within  my  j>ower." 

I  thanked  him,  and  retired  to  reflect.  I  reflected 
for  all  that  week,  but  I  came  to  no  decision.  One 
day  I  had  almost  determined  on  the  Church,  the 
ne.vt  day  on  the  bar;  then  some  chance  remark 
would  unsettle  my  mind  again.  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  feel  a  strong,  unbiassed  inclination  in 
some  defined  direction  ;  but  those  inclinations 
seemed  reserved  for  my  brothere.  Robert  was  a 
sailor,  and  enthusiastic  about  his  profession ;  whilst 
Edmund  would  hear  of  nothing  but  becoming  a  mer- 
chant. Even  baby,  the  moment  he  abandoned  his 
red  shoes,  asserted  his  intention  of  keeping  a  public- 
house,  and  driving  his  own  coach. 

Luckily,  when  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  settle 
for  ourselves,  some  one  generally  is  to  be  found  who 
will  do  it  for  us,  and  my  future  destiny  was  taken 
out  of  my  hands  ft  et  annis.  One  of  my  college 
friends  had  just  entered  the  army,  and  during  my 
deliberation  we  chanced  to  meet.  I  asked  him  to 
come  into  "Warwickshire  for  a  few  days  to  talk  over 
my  prospects,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 
I  had  no  actual  intention  of  taking  it,  but  the  result 
turned  out  otherwise. 

Rupert  Leigh  was  a  young  man  of  strong  will  and 
enthusiastic  temperament,  and  was  giflcd  with  tlie 
greatest  of  all  {wwers,  persuasive  eloquence.  lie 
laid  before  me,  as  we  sat  idly  smoking  in  my  par- 
ticular den,  the  most  glowing  pictures  of  soldier  life. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  "you  could  not  do  anything 
else  but  go  into  the  army,  and,  if  possible,  into  my 
regiment.  Every  other  profession  is  quite  unfit  for 
you,  and  you  are  unfit  for  any  other  profession." 

I  partly  jntlded,  or  rather  I  felt  almost  tempted  ; 
and,  before  he  lefl,  I  had  under  his  a4lvice  intimated 
my  views  to  my  father,  and  so  I  became  a  victim. 
I  say  a  victim,  for  no  sooner  did  I  wake  to  find  my- 
self really  gazetted  into  the  104th,  which  was  Rupert 
Leigh's  regiment,  than  I  bitterly  repented  my  choice. 
It  had  all  been  done  in  a  hurry,  and  now  it  was  too 
late.  My  uniform  wjw  ordered  ;  I  was  besieged 
with  circulars  from  outfitters,  and  the  day  when  I 
was  to  join  my  regiment  hati  been  signified  by  an 
onler  from  the  Horse  Guards. 

My  father  gave  me  his  blessing,  a  tolerably  hand- 
some onler  on  Cox  &  Co.,  and  some  good  advice. 
My  mother  cried  over  me,  and  my  sisters  packed  my 
boxes  :  my  youngest  brother,  Fred,  gave  me  his  re- 
triever-pup, and  little  Constance  knitted  mo  a  pair 
of  muflcttees,  with  her  own  fat  fingers  ;  and  bo,  amid 
such  family  consolation,  I  loft  home  and  went  into 
the  world. 


The  regiment  was  quartered  at  Chester,  and  we 
were  not  ft^r  foreign  service  till  the  next  year.  Ru- 
pert Leigh  received  mc  very  cordially,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  his  friends.  Ihings  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  rather  fortunate  turn,  but  for  one  circum- 
stance :  I  never  felt  quite  sure  that  I  had  not  made 
a  mistake.  Every  young  clergyman  I  met  opened 
my  mind  to  new  doubts  as  to  whether  theology  had 
not  been  my  express  vocation ;  every  man  of  busi- 
ness as  to  the  question  of  speculation  on  the  Bourse 
or  Stock  Exchange.  There  certainly  arose  one 
good  out  of  the  profession  I  had  embraced,  as  far  as 
affected  my  natural  character.  There  were  certain 
things  that  were  not  left  to  my  own  judgment,  — 
things  which  I  was  compelled  to  do ;  and  the  machine- 
like evolutions  of  a  soldier's  body  acted  favorably  on 
my  mind ;  it  was  only  things  that  were  left  that  tor- 
mented me.  I  oflen  woncler  vfhy  I  was  not  born  a 
woman,  with  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  al- 
lowed to  change  my  mind  every  hour  of  the  day ! 

I  don't  think  my  peculiarity  was  discovered  in  the 
regiment  for  some  time,  but  it  came  out  by  degrees. 
At  races,  if  I  backed  a  favorite  horse,  and  had  appar- 
ently every  chance  of  winning,  the  lea.st  straw  would 
turn  me  in  another  direction,  and  I  would  set  about 
hedging,  and  so  lose  all  my  chances,  making  and  un- 
making my  Ijook  twenty  times.  If  we  got  up  a  ball, 
and  each  officer  had  the  privilege  of  inviting  a  cer- 
tain number  of  guests,  I  would  debate  so  long,  and 
change  my  mind  so  oflen,  that  the  day  would  arrive, 
and  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  ask  any  one. 

I  aflfected  dandyism,  but  I  never  could  decide  on 
my  model,  consequently  the  changes  in  my  cos- 
tume were  marvellous,  and  my  tailor's  bill  was  alarm- 
ing. When  it  became  my  turn  to  cater  for  the  mess, 
I  believe  I  nearly  drove  the  cook  frantic  by  my  or- 
ders and  counter-orders.  Even  in  such  trifles  as 
writing  notes,  I  never  could  decide  upon  what  to  say, 
and  I  would  often  tear  up  a  dozen  in  succession  be- 
fore settling  upon  the  one  which  I  would  send. 
I  had  no  sooner  bought  a  horse  and  dog-cart,  which 
I  had  immensely  coveted,  and  for  which  I  had  out- 
bid a  number  of  applicants,  than  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  been  able  to  change  it  for  a  mail 
phaeton.  I  gave  away  my  dog,  and  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  asking  to  have  it  back  the  very  next 
day.  Indeed,  in  everything,  except,  as  I  have  said, 
the  inevitable  duties  attendant  on  my  profession,  my 
life  was  almost  a  burden. 

At  last  an  event  happened  which  might  have  be- 
come the  turning-point  of  my  existence,  —  I  fell  in 
love.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  doing  so  is, 
that  love  is  an  involuntary  act.  Would  that  mar- 
riage had  been  so  also  !  But  that  being  lefl  to  my 
own  decision,  I  naturally  marred  my  destiny.  Not 
far  from  Chester  I  had  oflen  noticed  a  fine  old-fash- 
ioned country  house,  called  "  The  Cedars,"  well  sit- 
uated in  a  wooded  park,  little  thinking  how  great 
an  influence  its  inmates  would  have  ujion  myself. 
But  BO  it  was :  my  father  wrote  to  tell  me  that  the 
Walsingharas  were  old  friends  of  his  early  days ;  that 
he  had  accidentally  heard  of  their  living  near  Ches- 
ter, and  desired  me  to  call  upon  them. 

I  oflen  wonder  why  I  went ;  I  took  several  weeks 
making  up  my  mind  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  if  I  had 
never  gone,  I  should  never  have  known  Isabel  Wal- 
singham  ;  and  then  — 

Alas  !  Isiibel  Walsinghara  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
happy memories  of  my  p;vst  life.  I  saw  her  the  firet 
day  I  went  to  "Tlie  Cedars";  she  came  in  at  the 
open  drawing-room  window  with  some  flowers  in 
her  hand,  wearing  a  softly  falling  muslin  dress  and 
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a  straw  hat,  under  which  was  a  face  of  surpassin<^ 
lovehncss.  No  Isabel,  I  thought,  however  renowned 
in  song  or  prose,  could  ever  ecjual  Isabel  AValsing- 
hara,  with  her  dark  eyes,  brown  hair,  smiling,  rosy 
lips,  and  teeth  that  might  have  rivalled  Xell 
Gwynne's.  She  was  not  tall,  nor  very  slight,  but 
all  her  movcnienta  were  light  and  graceful,  and  there 
was  a  joyous  ring  in  her  laugh  that  seemed  like 
Hashes  of  sunshine. 

I  remained  to  luncheon  ;  I  was  asked  to  dinner, 
and  was  treated,  by  reason  of  my  father,  like  an  old 
friend.  Sir  John  Walsingham  vf-As  a  kind,  hospita- 
ble country  gentleman,  and  his  wife  a  perfect  model 
of  old  age,  as  she  sat  in  an  arm-chair  dressed  in  a 
handsome  gray  silk  dress  and  white  lace  cap. 

Isabel  was  not  the  only  member  of  the  family. 
She  had  five  brothers,  but  only  one  was  at  home, 
and  he  did  not  return  till  just  before  dinner,  so  that 
during  the  aflernoon  I  was  lefl  entirely  to  the  care 
of  Isabel,  who  lionized  me  over  the  grounds,  and 
finally  allowed  me  to  take  her  out  for  a  row  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  which  ran  through  the  park. 

Her  brother  Frank  had  returned  by  the  time  we 
were  thinking  of  going  back,  and  he  came  to  meet 
us,  —  a  bright,  curly-headed  boy  of  about  seventeen, 
who  resembled  Isabel,  without  being  exactly  like 
her.  We  all  returned  to  the  house  together.  Short- 
ly afler  our  return,  dinner  was  announced,  and  the 
rest  of  the  evening  flew,  rather  than  passed  away, 
and  I  found  myself  once  more  in  my  barrack-room. 
I  could  not  sleep ;  for  when  I  went  to  bed  I  was 
haunted  by  Isabel  Walsingham. 

I  went  to  "  The  Cedars  "  again  and  again,  until 
my  frequent  absence  from  barracks  began  to  draw 
remarks  upon  me,  which  I  evaded  as  well  as  I  could. 
But  at  last  my  idol  was  discovered ;  and  I  —  How- 
ever, I  may  as  well  relate  how  it  all  happened. 

The  Walsinghams  talked  of  giving  a  ball ;  and  as 
Isabel  seemed  enchanted  at  the  idea,  I  warmly  sec- 
onded it,  and  promised  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
as  many  of  my  brother  officers  as  they  required.  I 
felt  that  I  loved  Isabel ;  and  I  thought  of  proposing 
for  her  hand  before  finally  decidmg  that  Rupert 
Leigh  should  see  her,  and  that  I  should  have  his 
opinion. 

It  has  been,  I  believe,  the  mistake  of  all  ages  to 
call  in  the  cat  to  guard  the  cream,  and  it  was 
mine. 

The  ball  was  a  great  success ;  I  never  saw  Isabel 
look  so  radiantly  lovely.  I  longed  to  pass  the  entire 
night  by  her  side,  but  I  refrained.  I  led  up  Rupert 
Leigh,  introduced  him,  and  watched  at  a  distance 
the  impression,  and  hoped  she  had  produced  a  fa- 
vorable one.  He  had  asked  her  to  dance,  and  as  they 
whirled  past  me  in  a  waltz,  his  eyes  met  mine,  and 
I  saw  that  he  approved.  I  think  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  evening  I  avoided  Isabel ;  first,  be- 
cause I  did  not  want  to  make  myself  conspicuous  ; 
and  secondly,  because  I  was  anxious  for  Rupert 
Leigh  to  have  everj'  opportunity  of  forming  his  opin- 
ion, and  I  saw  that  he  hovered  about  her  with  that 
intention. 

Once,  late  in  the  evening,  she  came  up  to  me,  and 
I  fancied  her  dark  eyes  had  something  of  reproach 
in  them  as  she  said  soflly,  "  Are  you  enjoying  my 
ball,  Mr.  Leicester  V  " 

"  Very  much,  Miss  Walsingham,"  I  replied ;  "  but 
I  should  enjoy  it  more  if  you  could  spare  me  another 
dance." 

I  fancied  a  color  flushed  into  her  cheeks  as  she 
bent  over  her  card. 

"  Why  did  you  not  ask  me  before  ?  "  said  Isabel. 


"  Yon  are  so  much  engaged,  I  did  not  like  to  do 
so,"  I  replied. 

"  Strangers,"  said  she,  "  would  never  be  put  be- 
fore friends,  unless  my  friends  deserted  me." 

"  You  consider  me,  then,  as  a  friend  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  color  now  rose  unmistakably,  but  she  looked 
up  into  my  face,  and  said,  "  Are  you  not  ?  " 

I  took  her  hand,  and  drew  it  through  my  arm.  I 
bent  over  her,  and  whispered  some  low,  soil  words, 
and  felt  her  hand  tremble  in  mine.  The  music 
struck  up,  and  without  another  word  we  entered  the 
dreamy  maze  of  the  waltz.  When  we  stopped,  Ru- 
pert Leigh  was  standing  before  us. 

"  I  think  that  was  my  dance,  IMiss  Walsingham," 
said  he. 

" Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  said  I ;  "it  was  my 
fault."  And  I  nodded  to  him  gayly,  once  more  put- 
ting my  arm  round  her  Avaist  as  the  "  Dreams  of 
Childhood  "  came  wafted  from  the  orchestra  down 
the  brilliantly  lighted  room. 

Afler  the  dance  was  over,  I  still  lingered  by  her 
side,  and,  finally,  we  found  ourselves  standing  on  the 
broad  terrace  that  skirted  the  drawing-room,  with 
the  moon  above  our  heads.  What  a  glorious  night 
it  was  !  everything  in  Nature  so  intensely  still,  and 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  like  incense,  stealing  up 
with  every  faint  breath  of  air. 

"  You  look  tired,  ALss  Walsingham,"  said  I,  as  we 
walked  slowly  on. 

"  Not  very,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  like  the  feeling 
of  reaction  on  coming  out  into  the  quiet  night,  afler 
all  the  excitement  of  lights  and  dancing.  Listen  to 
the  music,"  she  said,  pointing  in  the  dii-ection  of  the 
ball-room,  "  and  then  look  out  here." 

I  glanced  at  the  scenery,  and  then  my  eyes  rested 
on  Isabel  herself.  Surely  nothing  in  Nature  or  Art 
could  have  looked  more  bewitching  than  she  did 
then  in  her  floating  white  dress,  that,  in  the  uncer- 
tain light,  seemed  like  summer  clouds  with  heart's- 
ease  and  blush-roses  in  her  brown  hair.  She  held  a 
bouquet  of  hot-house  flowers  in  her  hand,  ami  as  she 
bent  over  them,  a  sudden  impulse  made  me  ask  her 
to  give  it  me,  in  remembrance,  I  said,  of  the  even- 
ing. She  smiled  as  she  partly  held  them  towards 
me. 

We  turned,  and  slowly  retraced  our  steps.  I  was 
debating  whether  I  should  propose,  but  at  last  it 
was  decided  for  me  that  I  should  not ;  for  Isabel's 
hand  was  claimed  for  a  dance  the  moment  we  came 
again  in  view  of  the  oj)en  Avindows ;  not  that  I  had 
positively  decided  even  that  Miss  Walsingham  was 
necessary  to  my  happiness,  but  I  was  tliinking  it 
might  be  so.  As  she  swept  past  me  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  making  some  gay  repartee  to  a  remark 
of  Rupert  Leigh's,  her  light  laugh  jarred  disagree- 
ably on  my  ear,  and  I  determined  to  broach  the 
subject  to  him  on  our  way  home.  I  did  so.  I  felt 
very  undecided  as  to  how  to  b(^in,  but  the  diflS- 
culty  was  saved  me. 

We  lighted  our  cigars,  and  in  the  fair  dawn  of  a 
summer  morning  had  hardly  left  the  gay  scene  be- 
hind us,  when  Rupert  Leigh  oflered  me  what  he  was 
pleased  to  term  his  hearty  congratulations,  which 
lie  accompanied  by  a  slap  upon  my  shoulders  that 
nearly  made  me  drop  the  reins  out  of  mv  hands,  and 
caused  my  horse.  Sultan,  to  rear  on  Ins  hind  legs. 
I  was  driving  myself  in  the  dog-cart,  the  purchase 
of  which  I  had  so  ix'gretted. 

A  few  minutes  iigo,  and  I  was  anxious  Rupert 
Leigh  should  feel  that  a  something  was  understood 
between  Miss  Walsingham  and  myself;  but  now 
that  it  appeared   evident  such  was  the  case,  my 
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mind  gave  one  of  its  uncomfortable  rebounds, 
thouo;h  I  still  pursued  the  siibji>ot,  and  asked  his 
opinion.  He  warmed  upon  it,  and  spoke  in  a  way 
that  certainly  was  gratifyinj;.  I  told  nim  that  I  had 
made  an  arrangement  to  lunch  at  "  The  Cedars  " 
on  the  following  day,  and  wished  him  to  accompany 
me.  He  heftit<ite<l  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  doing 
so  unasked,  but  I  pressed  the  point,  assuring  him 
that  he  ought  to  call,  and  that  as  my  particular 
friend  his  doing  it  with  me  was  only  natural.  So 
it  ended  that  we  went. 

After  luncheon,  1  left  him  to  wander  about  the 

E Minds  with  Isabel,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
tter  ac(iuainted  with  her,  while  I  talked  to  Sir 
John ;  and  he  certainly  seemed  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion, for  we  did  not  get  away  until  nearly  five 
o'clock.  Going  home,  He  renewed  the  congratula- 
tions which  he  had  offered  on  the  morning  of  the 
ball ;  but  the  possibility  of  his  thinking  I  was  decided 
on  marr\'ing  made  me  imeasy. 

Was  \  decided  ?  Night  after  night  I  lay  awake, 
and  weighed  the  pros  and  cons.  I  tossed  "  heads,  I 
do  ;  tails.  I  don't."  I  tried  if  my  mamage  came  out 
in  patience,  sitting  over  the  cards  alone  in  my  own 
room.  I  continued  to  visit  at  "The  Cedars,"  but 
managing  it  as  quietly  as  I  could.  I  was  no  longer 
the  same.  In  Isabel's  society  I  was  absent  and  con- 
strained, fearing  I  might  do  or  say  anything  that 
might  commit  me. 

>Vliile  in  this  state  of  mind  the  affair  got  wind  in 
the  regiment,  and  one  night  at  mess  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  congratulations.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  made  me  deny  that  I  had  the  slightest 
intentions  in  a  matrimonial  direction,  and  I  reiter- 
ated my  denial  again  and  again. 

When  nu'ss  was  over,  and  we  were  standing  in 
the  anteroom,  Rupert  Leigh  came  over  to  where  I 
was  standing,  and,  putting  his  arm  within  mine, 
asked  me  to  come  up  and  have  a  cigar  with  him  in 
his  own  room,  and,  anxious  to  escape,  I  acceded. 
When  we  had  settled  ourselves  comfortably,  —  a 
thing  it  was  quite  possible  to  do  in  Rupert  Leigh's 
room,  wjiere  things  were  fitted  up  with  the  elegance 
of  a  lady's  boudoir,  —  selecting  two  arm-chairs  of 
the  most  luxurious  description,  and  lighting  our 
cigars,  he  returned  to  the  subject  of  my  pi-obable 
engagement  to  Isabel  Walsingham.  I  don't  know 
what  possessed  me,  but  the  feeling  that  Isabel  was 
being  forced  uj)on  me  made  me  deny  to  him  having 
any  intention  of  marrying,  as  I  bad  done  to  the 
others. 

His  manner  was  so  serious  that  I  became  quite 
alarmed.  Had  I  gone  too  far?  My  mind  was  in 
a  complete  chaos.  Why  were  not  marriages  ar- 
rangea  by  the  families,  on  the  French  system  ? 
What  agonies  of  doubt  I  should  have  been  saved ! 
I  don't  know,  or  rather  I  did  not  then  know,  what 
possessed  Rupert  I.<€igh,  but  he  got  up  quite  ab- 
ruptly, shix)k  my  hand,  called  me  "  a  jolly  old  fel- 
low," an<l  proposed  brandy  and  water.  Alas !  I 
know,  now  that  it  is  too  late,  what  it  all  meant.  As 
it  was  then,  I  enjoyed  the  evening  immensely.  Two 
or  three  other  men  came  in,  and  I  forgot,  in  the 
fumes  of  alcohol,  the  troubles  of  my  mind,  which 
seemed  just  then  to  have  acquire*!  a  stability  quite 
unaccountable.  I  railed  at  matrimonv  generally, 
sang  comic  songs,  and  recited  "  Betty  llunt." 

I  don't  remember  £*oiiig  to  l>ed,  but  I  found  my- 
self there  in  the  morning,  and  all  m^  force  of  char- 
acter seemed  to  have  IxK'n  left  behind  me.  How- 
ever, I  detennined  to  give  up  for  a  time  going  to 
"  The  Cedars,"  and  to  let  it  bo  felt  in  the  regiment 


that  no  joking  on  the  subject  was  to  be  allowed ; 
and  I  succeeded  with  the  assistance  of  Rupert  Leigh, 
who  promised  to  give  a  hint  to  that  effect.  I  know 
now  that  liis  generosity  e.xtended  further,  and  that 
he  went  constantly  in  my  place  to  see  Isabel  Wal- 
singham. 

Tlie  first  disagreeable  impression,  that  I  was 
about  to  lay  myself  open  to  the  chance  of  being 
obliged  to  do  something  definite  about  Miss  Wal- 
singham, was  wearing  away,  and  in  its  place  a  rest- 
less desire  to  see  her  was  just  beginning  to  take  pos- 
session of  my  mind,  when,  one  evening,  in  the  pri- 
vate room  of  an  Irish  lieutenant,  a  toast  was  pro- 
posed. Rupert  Leigh  was  not  present ;  he  had  gone 
out  to  dinner,  where,  I  did  not  then  know.  How- 
ever, glasses  were  filled,  and  three  cheers  given  for 
Rupert  Leigh,  and  his  —  lady  love  !  A  sick  feeling 
stole  over  me.  His  lady  love !  WTio  was  she  ? 
I  asked.  Who  ?  Isabel  Walsingham  ?  A  thou- 
sand demons  seemed  to  shriek  her  name,  and  a  mist 
floated  before  my  eyes.  I  retained  only  sufficient 
consciousness  to  rush  from  the  room.  Now  that 
Isabel  was  lost  I  knew  I  wanted  her,  —  that  I  must 
have  her.  I  was  mad  with  rage.  What  a  traitor  I 
had  cherished  as  a  friend !  I  only  waited  for  his 
return  to  pour  down  my  vengeance  upon  him. 
Hours  passed,  during  which  I  paced  up  and  down 
my  barrack  room ;  at  last  I  heard  his  horse's  tread, 
then  his  footstep  on  the  stair,  and  then  his  door 
shut. 

I  followed  instantly.  I  did  not  even  knock,  and 
I  found  him  standing  with  a  photograph  in  his  hand, 
which  he  was  admiring  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a 
candle.  At  the  very  first  glance  I  knew  whose  por- 
trait it  was,  and  it  gave  an  impetus  to  my  wrath, 
convinced,  as  I  was,  that  Rupert  Leigh  was  a  man 
whom  any  woman  might  love.  I  had  never  consid- 
ered him  so  much  personally  before  as  I  did  in  the 
few  moments  during  which  I  held  his  door-handle 
in  my  trembling  hand.  His  deep  gray  eyes  were 
bent  on  the  picture,  a  soft  smile  played  on  his  lips, 
whilst  I  —  but  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer; 
he  had  looked  up,  and  our  eyes  met. 

"  Is  this  true,"  I  said,  "  that  you  are  engaged  to 
Isabel  Walsingham?" 

"  Quite  true,"  he  replied,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
drew  himself  up  as  if  he  were  proud  to  say  it.  The 
action  more  than  wonls  maddened  me. 

"And  you  say  this  to  me  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  — 
"me,  when  you  knew  Isabel  Walsingham  was  all 
but  mv  affianced  wife  ! " 

"  I  knew  that  she  was  not"  he  replied.  " I  had 
it  from  your  own  lips." 

I  burst  into  a  torrent  of  invective,  and  he  waited 
till  I  had  done. 

"  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you,"  he  said ;  "  we  have 
been  fiiends  too  long.  First  listen  to  me.  Just 
consider.  I  would  not  take  your  word  at  mess,  for 
I  thought  you  might  then  have  said  what  you  did 
in  the  neat  of  the  moment;  but  you  repeated  that 
you  never  meant  to  ask  Isabel  Walsingham  to  be 
your  wife  here  in  this  very  room  to  me,  as  your 
friend,  and  when  we  were  alone.  I  liked  Isabel 
Walsingham  even  then,  and  in  my  heart  I  thanked 
you  for  your  decision.  It  was  not  till  after  tliat  I 
thought  to  win  her  for  myself;  after  that  I  did,  and 
now  —  " 

"  She  shall  never  be  yours  if  I  can  prev  'nt  it !  " 
I  exclaimed ;  and  again  1  Launched  into  a  volley  of 
bitter  reproaches.  In  my  rage  I  rushed  at  him,  but 
he  was  stronger  than  I,  and  held  me  back. 

"  This  is  folly,"  he  said,  —  "folly  which  it  is  too 
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late  now  to  repair.  If  you  had  known  your  own 
mind,  I  should  never  have  tried  to  come  between 
you  and  your  wishes ;  as  it  is  —  " 

"  As  it  is,"  I  repeated.  "  I  only  want  the  morn- 
ing light  to  go  to  '  The  Cedars '  to  explain  it  all,  — 
your  villany  and  my  own  love." 

He  smiled.  I  paused  again  at  the  door,  the  smile 
was  so  hateful  to  me ;  but  I  could  not  speak.  I 
rushed  back  to  my  own  room.  I  ordered  my  dog- 
cart, first  for  six  o'clock,  then  for  seven,  then  for 
nine,  and  finally  for  ten,  —  and  at  ten  I  started  for 
"  The  Cedars,"  as  I  was  detennined  to  see  Isabel. 
She  would  come  to  me  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
stand  before  me  in  her  soft  white  dress,  and  we 
should  be  alone.  I  would  expose  the  perfidy  of 
llujiert  Leigh,  and  confess  my  own  love,  and  she 
would  confess  in  return  that  she  had  always  loved 
me  best;  and  then  the  tears  would  come,  and  I 
should  wipe  them  away,  feel  her  little  trembling 
hand  in  mine,  and  the  soft  brown  hair  would  rest 
on  my  shoulders,  and  the  dai-k  eyes  look  up  to  mine, 
and  Rupert  Leigh  should  be  forever  consigned  to 
oblivion ! 

I  was  carried  away  by  the  fervor  of  my  imagina- 
tion for  at  least  five  miles  of  the  journey,  but  as  I 
neared  "  The  Cedars "  it  abated,  and  my  fixed  de- 
termination of  seeking  an  interview  with  Isabel 
Walsingham  wavered.  I  drew  in  the  horse's  reins 
till  what  had  at  startinjr  been  almost  a  gallop  be- 
came a  walk  ;  and  finally,  when  I  was  just  in  sight 
of  the  house,  I  stopped  altogether. 

I  believe  I  remained  almost  an  hour  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  I  would  go  into  the  lodge  gates  or  not, 
but  at  last  I  saw  a  carriage  advancing,  and  not  hav- 
ing the  courage  to  remain,  I  turned,  and  retraced 
my  steps  to  Chester. 

Years  have  gone  by  since  then,  but  the  lessons  I 
have  been  taught  have  failed  in  bringing  in  a  har- 
vest of  results.  Rupert  Leigh  sold  out,  and  mar- 
ried Isabel  Walsingham,  and  shortly  after  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  abroad.  I  meant  to  try  for  an 
exchange,  but  I  kept  putting  it  off  for  ten  yeai*s,  and 
then  the  return  home  of  the  regiment  prevented  my 
caiTying  out  my  intention.  I  have  often  thought  of 
leavmg  the  army  altogether,  but  I  can  never  come 
to  a  definite  conclusion.  I  am  not  high  up  in  the 
regiment,  for  men  have  purchased  over  my  head, 
not  because  I  was  wanting  in  the  means  requisite, 
but  I  never  decided  in  time  whether  I  preferred  my 
money  in  the  funds  or  not. 

I  am  still  unmarried,  but  am  no  longer  a  victim 
to  the  memory  of  Isabel  Walsingham ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  on  the  borders  of  the  hyme- 
neal abyss  on  several  subsequent  occasions,  but  nev- 
er quite  over,  still  feeling  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
raakmg  a  mistake.  But  I  by  no  means  give  up  the 
idea ;  and  should  I  ever  make  up  mv  mind  defini- 
tively on  that  or  any  other  subject,  1  will  let  the 
public  know. 

A  GREAT  BORE  MADE  USEFUL. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  a  sharp-eyed,  quick-witted 
man,  ready  to  draw  wisdom  from  any  and  every 
fount,  was  one  day  looking  at  a  piece  of  old  ship-tim- 
ber, which  had  been  ruined  by  the  attacks  of  the 
marine  animal  known  as  the  Teredo  navalif ;  and 
he  bethought  him  of  watching  the  manner  in  which 
this  worm  manfiges  its  destructive  work.  He  found 
that  the  animal  is  anned  with  a  pair  of  strong  shelly 
valves,  which  envelop  its  anterior  integuments  ;  that, 
with  its  foot  as  a  fulcrum,  a  rotatory  motion  is  given 


by  powerful  muscles  to  the  valves,  which,  acting  on 
the  wood  like  an  auger,  penetrate  gradually,  but  sure- 
ly; and  that  the  particles  of  wood,  as  they  ..re  loos- 
ened, pass  through  a  longitudinal  fissure  in  the  foot, 
and  so  upward  to  the  mouth,  where  they  are  ex- 
pelled. ' 

This  sharp-eyed  man  was  Mark  Isambard  Brunei ; 
and  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  observation,  some 
lew  years  later,  was  to  derive  from  it  the  principle 
of  constructing  his  wonderful  shield,  with  which  he 
excavated  the  Thames  Tunnel.  A  great  work  was 
that.  Many  ingenious  men  had  tried  tlieir  skill, 
long  before  Brunei  took  up  the  matter,  in  carrying 
a  ro.adway  under  the  Thames.  So  long  ago  as  1798, 
Mr.  Ralph  Dodd,  the  civil  engineer,  made  public  a 
plan  for  forming  a  tunnel,  more  than  half  a  mile 
long,  from  Gravesend  to  Tilbury,  whieli  he  thought 
he  could  effect  for  the  wonderfully  small  sum  of  six- 
teen thousand  pounds.  He  had  been  led  to  the 
idea  while  thinking  of  the  useful  services  which  might 
be  rendered  by  a  similar  tunnel  under  the  Tj-ne 
from  North  Shields  to  South  Shields.  Indeed,  there 
had  really  been  a  tunnel  made,  by  miners  if  not  by 
road  engineers,  under  the  last-named  river ;  seeing 
that  the  workings  of  the  AVylam  Colliery  had  been 
carried  beneath  it  from  Northumberland  to  the  Dur- 
ham side.  Nothing  definite,  however,  resulted  fix)m 
Mr.  Dodd's  suggestion.  Next,  we  hear  of  a  Mr. 
Vazie,  or  Vesey,  who,  in  1802,  succeeded  in  forming 
a  company  (the  Thames  Archway  Compnny)  for 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  from  Rotherliithe  to 
Limehouse,  not  far  from  the  locality  of  the  present 
Thames  Tunnel.  He  sank  a  shaft,  to  explore  the 
ground  on  the  SuiTcy  side,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
this  shaft,  seventy-six  feet  below  higli-water  level, 
began  a  horizontal  driftway  under  the  river.  But 
difliculties  accumulated  in  such  number  tliat  Mr. 
Rennie,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Trcvethick  were 
called  in  to  report  and  advise.  Engineers  differed, 
directors  quarrelled,  and  the  works  were  suspended 
till  1807. 

The  workmen  then  proceeded  to  dig  away,  until 
they  had  got  twelve  hundred  feet  across  the  breadth 
of  the  river.  The  river  broke  in  ;  bags  of  sand  and 
clay  were  used  to  stop  up  the  gap ;  another  iiTup- 
tion  and  another  stop-gap ;  and  so  over  and  over 
again,  —  until,  at  lengtli,  the  company  had  lost  all 
their  money.  They  made  one  more  move,  however : 
they  offered  a  premium  of  five  hundred  pounds  for 
the  best  plan  of  continuing  and  finishing  the  work. 
Plans  flowed  in  upon  them  by  scores;  and  they  sub- 
mitted forty-nine  of  them  to  the  careful  examination 
of  Dr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Jessop.  Tiie  rejiort  was  a 
discouraging  one.  The  examiners  said  :  "  Though 
we  cannot  presume  to  set  limits  to  the  ingenuity  of 
other  men,  we  must  confess  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances wliich  have  been  so  clearly  represented  to 
us,  we  consider  that  an  Underground  tunnel,  which 
would  be  useful  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  to  the 
adventurers,  is  impracticable."  This  decision  settled 
the  whole  aflair ;  so  tliere  was  an  end  of  the  firet 
great  bore.  A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1816,  Mr. 
Hankin  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  mode  of  mak- 
ing a  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  by  sinking  two  brick 
shafts  into  the  river  at  certain  distances  fi-oin  the 
shore,  working  from  both  of  these  shafts  towards  the 
centre  of  the  river,  and  using  tlie  shafts  as  ptunp- 
wells  to  drain  the  works  a.s  fast  as  they  proceeded. 
Nothing,  however,  resulted  from  this  invention. 

At  length,  the  era  of  Brunei  arrived.  Tliat  man 
of  fertile  expedients,  in  1818,  took  out  a  patent  for 
an  excavating  machine  on  the  principle  of  his  old 
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acquaintance,  tlic  Teredo  navalis.  lie  was  urged  by 
some  of  tbe  promoters  of  the  former  scheme  to  de- 
velop some  practicable  plan  on  the  basis  of  his  pa- 
tent, lie  did  so ;  but  various  circumstances  delayed 
until  1823  the  practical  announcement  of  his  plan. 
A  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern  ; 
a  company  was  formed ;  a  capital  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousanil  pounds  was  raised ;  and  an  act  of  Par- 
liament was  obtained  in  18*2 1.  Forty  borings  were 
made  at  diflerent  parts  of  the  river's  width ;  and  the 
borei*s  arrived  at  a  strong  blue  clay,  which  was  pro- 
nounced favorable.  Bininel  was  engaged  as  engineer, 
at  a  salary  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  vear ;  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  was  to  be  given  lor  his  patent, 
contingent  on  certain  conditions.  In  1825  he  began 
to  work  in  earnest.  Never,  perhaps,  was  engineer 
more  tried  by  the  difficulties  of  an  undertaking. 
Water  and  obstinacy  were  his  two  chief  troubles,  — 
water  that  burst  into  his  excavations  as  fast  as  he 
made  them ;  and  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  directors  of  the  company,  who  often  thwarted 
the  plans  which  he  wished  to  adopt.  He  began  at 
the  Rotherhithc  side  of  the  river,  sinking  a  brick 
shaft  fifty  feet  in  diameter  by  more  than  forty  deep. 
This  enormous  shaft  was  built  on  the  ground,  and 
sunk  by  digging  away  the  ground  beneath  it.  While 
this  was  being  done,  Messrs.  Maudslay  were  con- 
structing the  teredo  shield,  a  wonderful  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  enabled  a  large  number  of  men 
to  work  at  once,  di^ng  aAvay  the  ground  in  front 
of  a  number  of  cells  or  recesses,  and  travelling  on- 
ward as  the  work  proceeded.  This  shield  has  been 
the  admiration  of  all  engineers,  who  regard  it  as 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  creation  of  Brunei's  fertile 
brain.  "  Beneath  the  great  iron  ribs  of  the  shield," 
it  has  been  said,  "  a  kind  of  mechanical  soul  seems 
to  have  been  created.  It  had  its  shoes  and  its  legs, 
and  used  them,  too,  with  good  effect.  It  raised  and 
depressed  its  head  at  pleasure  ;  it  presented  invinci- 
ble buttresses  in  its  front  to  whatever  danger  might 
there  threaten ;  and,  when  the  danger  was  passed, 
it  again  opened  its  breast  for  the  further  advances 
of  tlie  inilefatigable  host." 

In  the  beginning  of  1826,  the  horizontal  working 
commenced,  and  then  also  commenced  the  real  diffi- 
culties. The  storA-  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  a  story 
of  irruptions  and  mundations.  Sometimes  there  was 
so  little  ground  or  soil  left  between  the  top  of  the  tun- 
nel and  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  stun  was  so  soft 
and  loose,  that  stones,  brick-bats,  bones,  coals,  and 
pieces  of  glass  and  earthen-ware  fell  through  into 
the  workings.  A  diving-bell  was  once  lowered  from 
a  barge  above ;  the  diver  thrust  an  iron  pipe  right 
down  into  the  tunnel ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes 
made  a  curious  present  from  the  nether  world  to 
the  world  alxive,  by  thrusting  up  a  number  of  gold 
pins  through  the  pipe  to  the  diving-bell,  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  singular  operations.  From  time  to 
time  there  were  found  in  the  shield  a  piece  of  brass, 
an  old  shoe-buckle,  and  a  shovel,  which  had  simk 
throi^h  the  soft  soil  from  the  river-bed.  No  one  but 
a  civil  engineer  can  appreciate  the  anxieties  which 
Brunei  had  to  boar  during  the  progress  of  the  works. 
The  lives  of  such  men  exhibit  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle against  diflicultios.  The  water  of  the  Thames 
made  an  irruption  into  the  tunnel  in  1827,  a  second 
in  1828,  a  thii-d  and  a  fourth  in  1837,  an^  a  fifth  in 
in  1 838 ;  these  were  great  irruptions,  apart  from 
the  less  important,  but  more  numerous  influxes  of 
water.  Let  us  take  the  first  as  an  example  of  the 
whole. 

The  younger  Brunei  (Isambard  Kingdom,  Trho 


was  destined  to  fame  as  the  engineer  of  the  broad- 
gauge  railways  and  the  mighty  Great  Eastern,  in 
later  years)  was  one  of  the  assistant-engineers  under 
his  father  in  1827;  and  Mr.  Beamish  was  another. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Beamish  relieved  young  Brunei  in  superintending 
the  workmen  and  workings,  a  duty  which  they  took 
alternately.  At  five  o'clock,  the  tide  rose,  and  the 
earth  in  the  workings  was  evidently  in  a  very 
disturbed  state.  The  men,  throughout  the  day, 
exhibited  much  reluctance  to  go  to  work.  On  that 
same  evening  the  troubles  began.  Water  from  the 
river  found  its  way  through  the  soil,  rushed  into 
some  of  the  cells  of  the  shield,  and  literally  washed 
the  men  out  of  them.  The  water  in  the  finished 
part  of  the  tunnel  was  rising  fast;  Beamish  and 
the  men  had  to  stnig^le  amongst  floating  casks  and 
boards,  and  to  wade  back  to  the  shaft  as  best  they 
could.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  Scarcely  had 
the  shaft  been  reached,  when  the  entire  tunnel 
became  filled  with  raging  water, —  that  tunnel  which, 
on  the  selfsame  afternoon,  had  been  visited  by 
Lady  Raffles  and  a  distinguished  party.  Even  at 
the  shaft,  the  danger  was  not  over ;  for  the  water 
rose  almost  faster  than  the  men  could  scramble  up 
the  ladder.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  elder  Brunei,  the 
Tunnel  King,  heard  of  the  calamity.  He  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  spent  the  night  in  planning 
how  to  meet  the  difficulties.  He  descended  in  a 
diving-bell  on  the  following  morning  at  a  particular 
spot  in  the  river;  and  there  found  a  gap  in  the 
soft  muddy  bed,  through  which  the  water  had 
entered  into  the  unfinished  workings  of  the  tunnel. 
How  to  fill  up  the  gap  ?  Brunei  obtained  a  large 
number  of  old  saltpetre-bags,  filled  them  with  clay, 
and  dropped  them  from  barges  into  the  gap  ;  hazel- 
rods  being  so  thrust  through  the  bags  as  to  enable 
them  to  cling  or  interlace. 

For  five  days,  this  throwing  in  of  bags  continued  ; 
and  then  a  raft  of  timber,  laden  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  clay,  was  sunk  over  the  spot.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  thousands  of  cubic  feet  had  been 
thrown  in,  and  many  hair-breadth  escapes  encoun- 
tered, that  the  gap  could  be  stopped,  the  water 
pumped  out  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  works  resumed. 
Brunei  and  Beamish  both  became  ill  in  consequence 
of  the  intense  mental  and  bodily  labor  and  excite- 
ment during  this  anxious  period.  This  conquest 
over  the  waters  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  in  the 
finished  portion  of  the  tunnel,  the  grandees  partak- 
ing of  good  cheer  in  one  arch,  and  the  workmen  in 
another. 

Over  and  over  again,  however,  did  troubles  from 
inundations  occur.  Brunei  had  to  grieve  over  the 
loss  of  the  lives  of  many  trusty  men ;  to  invent 
remedies  for  every  disaster ;  and  to  encounter  the 
dissatisfaction  of  directors  and  shareholders,  who 
complained  that  he  had  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  the  company.  On  one  occasion,  the  younger 
Brunei  himself  had  a  narrow  escape.  "  On  the 
12th  of  January,  1828,"  says  Mr.  Beamish  {Life 
of  Brunei),  "  a  strange,  confused  sound  of  voices 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  shaft ;  and  immediately 
the  watchman  rushed  in  exclaiming,  '  The  water  is 
in,  —  the  tunnel  is  full!'  They  had  felt  as  though 
it  woiUd  burst  I  rushed  to  the  workmen's  stair- 
case ;  it  wa.s  blocked  up  by  the  men.  With  a  crow- 
bar, I  knocked  in  the  side  of  the  visitors'  staircase ; 
but  I  had  not  taken  many  steps  down  when  I  re- 
ceived Isambard  Brunei  in  my  arms.  The  great 
rush  of  water  had  thrown  him  to  the  surface,  and  he 
was  providentially  preserved  from  the  fate  which 
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had  already  overwhelmed  his  companions."  Six 
hapless  men  were  drowned  on  this  occasion. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  great  work  was  the  excited  state 
into  which  the  minds  of  the  workmen  were  brought. 
The  dangers  were  so  many  and  so  varied,  that  the 
men  were  always  on  the  lookout  for  them,  and  were 
prone  to  believe  in  them  and  dream  of  them  even 
when  they  did  not  occur.  Watchers  were  set  in 
the  tunnel  all  night,  to  report  on  any  appearance  of 
the  incoming  of  water.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  head  bricklayer  was  heard  to  vociferate :  "  Wed- 
ges, clay,  oakum  !  the  whole  of  the  faces  coming  in, 

—  coming  altogether!"  On  hastening  to  hiui,  it 
was  found  that  lie  was  f;\st  asleep  on  a  bed  of  clean 
straw ;  the  exclamation  had  escaped  him  in  a  dream. 
On  another  occasion,  a  panic  seized  the  men  ;  and 
the  engineers  were  set  hastily  searching  for  a  disas- 
ter which  had  not  occurred.  Mr.  Beamish  recorded 
in  his  note-book  the  exact  account  of  the  affair  given 
to  him  by  Miles,  one  of  the  overseers.  "  I  seed  them 
Hirishei-s  a  come  a-tumbling  through  one  o'  them 
small  harches  like  mad  bulls,  —  as  if  the  devil  kicked 
'em.  Screech  of  Murther !  murther  !  Run  for  your 
lives  !  My  ears  got  a-singing,  sir  ;  all  the  world  like 
when  you  and  me  were  down  in  that  'ere  diving- 
bell,  —  till  I  thought  as  the  water  was  close  upon  me. 
Run  legs  or  perish  body,  says  I !  when  I  see  Pascoe 
ahead  o'  them  there  mmers  along  as  if  the  devil  was 
looking  for  him.  Not  the  first,  my  lad,  says  I ;  and 
away  with  me,  —  and  never  stopped  till  I  got  landed 
fair  above  ground.  Then  I  began  bellowing  like 
mad  for  the  rascals  to  get  ropes  and  throw  'em  down, 
making  sure  the  water  was  coming  up  the  shafl. 
Well,  sir,  we  was  a-swinging  about  the  ropes,  but 
the  devil  a  one  would  lay  hold.  So  I  looked  down, 
and  what  should  I  see  V     Why,  nothing  at  all,  sir, 

—  all  a  hoax  ! " 

So  costly  and  disheartening,  however,  were  the 
real  disasters,  that  there  was  a  doubt  for  some  years 
whether  the  tunnel  would  ever  be  finished.  By  the 
close  of  1828,  all  the  capital  was  gone,  and  the 
"money-market"  declined  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
A  deputation  to  the  government  failed  in  obtaining 
any  supply,  and  the  shield  was  bricked  up,  denoting 
a  total  stoppage  of  the  works.  In  1830,  Messrs 
Pritchard  and  Iloof  brought  forward  a  plan  for  fin- 
ishing the  tunnel  on  a  cheaper  plan  ;  it  was  submit- 
ted to  Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Tierney,  clerk,  for  examination ;  but  they  could 
make  nothing  satisfactory  of  it,  and  therefore  it  was 
abandoned.  Four  years  more  passed  away,  and 
then,  in  1834,  government  agreed  to  advance  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  wherewith  to 
finish  a  work  of  which  all  Englishmen  felt  proud, 
despite  its  misfortunes.  The  works  recommenced 
in  1835 ;  but  even  then,  eight  long  years  crept  away 
before  the  double  tunnel  was  finished  from  the 
Rotherhithe  shafl  at  one  end  to  the  Wapping  shafl 
at  the  other.  It  wa.s  not  till  1843,  just  twenty  yeai-s 
afler  Brunei  had  perfected  and  made  known  his 
scheme,  that  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  finally  opened 
to  the  public,  —  afler  making  a  very  deep  inroad 
indeed  into  half  a  million  of  money. 

Concerning  the  technicalities  of  this  notable  work 
we  need  not  say  much.  The  excavation  is  really  a 
vast  one,  considering  that  a  large  and  busy  river 
flows  80  imme<liately  over  it.  The  actual  area  of 
earth  scooped  away  was  no  less  than  thirty-eight 
feet  bro.id  In'  twenty-two  high ;  this,  with  massive 
brickwork  all  round,  and  still  more  massive  brick- 
work up  the  middle,  divided  the  tunnel  into  two 


parallel  passages,  somewhat  horse-shoe  shape,  each 
about  fifleen  feet  high,  and  wide  enough  for  a  car- 
raige-way  and  a  foot-way.  Arched  openings  at 
every  few  feet  lead  from  the  one  passage  to  the 
other.  The  whole  length  of  each  passage,  from  the 
Wapping  shafl  to  that  of  Rotherhithe,  is  about 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  tunnel  is  not  quite  level ; 
it  is  a  little  lower  at  the  middle  than  at  the  two 
ends,  the  gradient  being  quite  easy  enough  for  any 
kind  of  vehicle. 

This,  then,  is  the  submarine  or  rather  sub;fluvial 
tunnel  which  is  now  about  to  be  made  really  useful. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Thames  Tunnel  has 
been  of  any  great  use  hitherto ;  for  the  descending 
roadways,  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  horses 
and  vehicles,  have  never  been  constructed  ;  and  the 
penny-passengers  across  that  part  of  the  river  have 
never  been  more  in  number  than  a  few  ferry-boats 
could  easily  accommodate.  The  people,  poor  folks, 
who  try  to  earn  a  living  in  this  queer  place,  have 
but  hard  fare  of  it.  There  is  a  smell  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  and  a  smell  of  gas,  and  sometimes  a  damp- 
ness on  the  walls.  The  penny  buns,  somehow,  don't 
eat  like  other  penny  buns  ;  the  purses  and  trinkets 
look  damp  ;  the  photographs  are  rather  weird-like  ; 
the  cosmoramas  are  flabby,  the  camera  dingy,  the 
music  dolorous.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  It  is 
doubtful  whether  even  the  philosophy  of  Mark  Tap- 
ley  would  make  one  jolly  in  such  a  place.  There 
they  sit,  those  patient  traders,  each  under  a  gas- 
lighted  arch,  hoping  that  their  takings  in  a  day  will 
yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  and  keep 
themselves.     A  hard  life. 

The  tunnel  is  now  for  soon)  to  be  a  railway. 
On  many  occasions,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifleen 
years,  the  company  have  looked  out  for  a  customer 
in  this  direction ;  but  never  until  the  present  time 
has  the  proper  combination  of  circumstances  pre- 
sented itself.  The  Chatham  and  Dover  Company 
cross  the  Thames  into  the  city  at  one  spot,  and  the 
Southeastern  will  shortly  cross  it  at  another  (Can- 
non Street) ;  this  has  set  the  other  companies  on 
the  qui  vice;  and  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  very  convenient  central  bit  for  a 
railway  ramifying  out  at  both  ends.  The  scheme  is 
the  East  London  Railv<ay ;  an  act  has  been  ob- 
tained ;  the  capital  has  been  supplied  with  wonder- 
ful readiness ;  the  tunnel  is,  or  will  soon  be,  paid 
for  at  a  stipulated  price ;  and  well-known  contrac- 
tors have  engaged  upon  the  operations  with  an 
energy  which  shows  that  they  mean  to  do  the  mat- 
ter well 

Pity  't  is  that  neither  of  the  Brunels  is  lefl  to  us ! 
It  would  be  a  glory  to  the  old  man,  and  a  satisfaction 
to  his  son,  to  know  that  the  tnnnel  which  they  made 
for  one  kind  of  traffic  is,  afler  so  many  vicissitudes, 
deemed  suitable  for  another  of  a  superior  kind. 
Non-professional  people  quake  a  little ;  but  those 
who  ought  to  know  best  say  that  the  Thames  Tunnel 
is  as  sound  as  a  rock,  in  all  essential  particulars, 
and  quite  fitted  to  bear  the  rumbling  and  vibration 
of  railway  trains. 


THE  LAST  LOVE-EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  PHILOSOPHER. 
The  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca had  been  conclusively  acknowledged  and  ratified 
by  the  Treatv  of  Peace  of  SepU'inber  3,  1783;  and, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  am- 
bassador from  the  new  Republic  to  the  Court  of 
A'ersailles,  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
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of  the  Unito<l  States  with  France,  hfid  been  success- 
fully established  by  Treaty,  in  consonance  with  the 
views  and  wishes  of  Congress. 

Philadelphia  ardently  desired  the  return  of  her 
famed  fellow-citizen  who  had  displayed  so  much 
prudence  and  skill  in  effecting  the  great  objects  of 
Lis  mission.  He,  no  less  anxious  to  return  to  Ameri- 
ca, never  wholly  free  from  the  fear  that  his  declining 
health  might  detain  him  in  France,  perhaps  to  close 
his  life  tiierc,  and,  withal,  that  his  most  ardent  pray- 
er was  to  be  spare<l  to  end  his  days  in  his  native 
land  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  surrounded  by 
his  grandchildren,  —  he  yet  seemed  to  seek  a  pleas- 
urable excuse  for  the  delay  of  his  departure,  under 
the  influence  of  a  sentiment  which  had  less  concern 
in  the  settlement  of  such  collateral  details  as  yet  re- 
mained for  adjustment,  than  the  American  philoso- 
pher ha<l,  perhaps,  deemed  possible,  or  cared  even 
to  acknowledge  to  himself  at  that  period  of  his  life. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  embassy  to  the 
French  Court,  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Pas- 
sy,  near  Auteuil,  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

In  the  latter  charming  village  dwelt  the  widow  of 
Helvetius.  The  relict  of  Helvetius  was  a  most  amia- 
ble and  gifted  woman.  She  reckoned  among  her 
friends  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  the 
period,  by  whom  she  was  never  otherwise  designated 
than  as  "  The  good  lady  of  Auteuil." 

Although  she  had  passed  that  term  of  female  life 
which  has  been  so  arbitrarily  assigned  as  the  climac- 
teric to  the  fascinating  powers  of  the  fair  sex,  the 
widow  of  Helvetius  was  another  exception  to  that 
questionable  rule ;  and  still  most  fascinating,  both 
by  the  grace  of  her  manners  and  the  attractions  of 
her  person.  The  gentleness  of  her  disposition,  the 
charming  versatility  of  her  intellect,  together  with 
the  prudent  deportment  which  had  distinguished  her 
throughout  a  life  of  considerable  trial,  and  had  placed 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  all  reproach,  invested  her, 
as  it  were,  with  an  aureole  of  feminine  grace  and 
purity,  to  which  all  who  came  within  the  atmosphere 
of  her  intercourse  paid  homage  of  admiration  and 
respect 

Strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  when  the  then 
respective  ages  of  the  "  good  lady  of  Auteuil "  and 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  are  considered,  the  American 
philosopher  found  the  charm  of  her  society  too  irre- 
sistible not  to  make  a  permanent  alliance  with  her  a 
serious  subject  of  his  thoughts ;  and  in  so  much,  at 
length,  that  he  believed  it  desirable  for  his  happi- 
ness. 

On  her  part,  the  amiable  widow  had  not  the  most 
remote  presentiment  of  such  a  design ;  and  always 
received  Franklin  as  a  fHend  who  entertained  no 
other  sentiments  towards  her  than  those  he  had  ex- 

Ercssed,  and  as  one  in  whose  near  society  she  would 
ave  esteemed  herself  happy  to  live- 
Between  Passy  and  Auteuil,  a  frequent  inter- 
course of  visits  had  for  some  time  been  established. 
Once  in  every  week  Madame  Helvetius  dined  at 
Franklin's  house,  in  company  with  the  Abbe  de  La- 
roche,  the  physician  Cabanis,  who  resided  under 
her  roof,  and  ilorellet,  another  esteemed  friend,  but 
less  frequent  guest.  Franklin,  on  the  other  hand, 
dined  much  more  frequently  at  the  house  of  the 
charming  widow,  where  he  often  passed  the  whole 
evening,  but  had  never  yet  paid  her  a  morning 
visit. 

The  intercourse  with  Franklin  was  most  cordial 
on  all  sides.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners,  his 
noble  sense  of  right  and  duty,  which  revealed  itself 
in  the  most  trivial  things ;  his  affability,  the  purity 


of  his  soul,  his  cheerfulness,  and  his  delightful  newer 
of  narration,  were  inexhaustible  themes  for  admira- 
tion to  Morellet. 

Such  in  so<;ietv  was  the  raan  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  elevation  of  his  country  to  a  free  and 
independent  state,  and  whom  mankind  has  to  thank 
for  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  his 
time. 

One  morning,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
Franklin  left  his  apartment  at  a  very  early  hour, 
and  summoned  the  young  man  who  olficiated  as  his 
valet  and  general  servant,  by  his  usual  appellative 
of  "  Dick  !  Dick !  I  am  going  to  Auteuil,  get  thee 
ready  to  come  with  me." 

Dick,  a  born  American,  had  served  with  some 
distinction  in  the  War  of  Independence  under 
Washington.  On  the  reduction  of  the  army,  he 
left  Ills  immediate  service  about  the  person  of  that 
general  to  take  service  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  to 
whom  he  became  greatly  attached.  Richard,  or 
Dick,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  Franklin,  was 
no  servant  of  the  common  order.  Trusty,  and 
devoted  from  impulse  and  from  principle,  he  was  as 
good  a  Ciiristian  from  faith  as  he  was  American  by 
birth  and  feeling.  He  accompanied  his  master 
everywhere,  and  when  not  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  Franklin's  philosophical  experi- 
ments, or  engaged  in  other  immediate  duties,  he 
was  A  diligent  reader  of  his  Bible.  Like  most 
young  men  of  a  genial  tone  of  feeling,  when  con- 
scious of  the  genuine  rectitude  of  their  principles,  he 
was  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast,  and  never  more  so 
than  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  to  speak 
of  the  land  of  his  birth,  or  when  the  merits  of  his 
master  were  the  subject  of  discourse. 

In  his  spare  moments  he  was  fond  of  enlighten- 
ing the  minds  of  the  other  servants  on  the  eflects 
of  electricity,  or  of  explaining  to  the  simple  peasants 
of  Auteuil  the  great  advantages  of  the  lightning- 
conductor,  invented  by  his  master,  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

No  sooner  was  Richard  called,  than  he  made  his 
appearance,  and  almost  in  less  time  than  it  took  his 
master  to  communicate  his  intention,  the  gold-head- 
ed cane,  hat,  and  gloves  of  the  philosopher  were 
handed  to  him,  and,  without  further  delay,  master 
and  man  were  upon  their  way  to  Auteuil. 

Under  the  already  glowing  rays  of  a  mid-June 
morning  sun,  that  had  begun  somewhat  to  embrown 
the  meadows,  and  lit  up  copse,  cornfield,  antl  vine- 
yard witli  a  dazzling  flootl  of  summer  light,  the  trav- 
ellers found  the  heat  even  at  that  hour  oppressive, 
and  quitting  the  high  roa<l,  the  paved  chaussc'e  of 
which  reflected  oppressively  both  the  light  and  heat, 
pursued  their  way  by  side  paths  now  become  famil- 
iar to  them,  where  they  were  screened  at  frequent 
and  agreeable  intervals  by  the  friendly  shade  of 
trees.  The  philosopher  walking  slowly  in  fi-ont, 
evinced  by  nothing  in  his  manner  how  much  he  was 
in  reality  concerned  to  re.ach  the  end  of  his  journey 
with  more  expedition,  while  his  servant  following 
behind  could  scarcely  suppress  a  feeling  of  impa- 
tience at  the  ."jlowness  of  his  master's  pace. 

Franklin  found  Madame  Helvetius  in  her  mile  de 
reception,  which  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  gar- 
den of  her  house,  from  which  close,  and  up  to  the 
very  sill  of  the  window,  near  wliich  she  had  been 
seated,  the  thick  foliage  of  a  lime-tree  spread  its 
cool  and  refreshing  verdure. 

"  So  early  a  visitor,  my  worthy  Dr.  Franklin  ! " 
said  the  charming  hostess,  as  she  rose  to  receive 
him.    "  I  hope  it  may  be  no  unpleasant  intelligence 
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that  you  liavc  to  impart  to  mc,  and  whioli  has  set 
you  n?t'\v  at  so  unusual  an  hour  ?  " 

'•  Not  in  the  least,  Madame  Helvetlus,"  replied 
Franklin.  "  I  am  come  thus  early  to  relate  to  you 
a  circumstance  that  occurred  to  me  last  night." 

"Ah  !  then,  my  dear  friend,  how  charming  it  is  of 
you.  You  are  come  to  relate  to  me  some  pleasant 
little  story  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself,  dear  Ma- 
dame. You  ■will  perhaps  recollect  our  conversation 
of  last  evening,  and  how  I  endeavored  by  the  most 
cogent  arguments  to  make  you  sensible  that  you 
ought  no  longer  to  lead  thus  a  single  life,  but  should 
marry  agam  .'' 

"  O  heavens !  my  dear  friend,  why  revert  to  such 
a  subject !     Let  us  rather  speak  on  some  other." 

"  Is  it  then  possible,  Madame  Ilelvctius,  that  you 
have  not  perceived  the  rcOTct  I  feel  in  regard  to  the 
strange  persistence  with  wliich  you  still  persevere  in 
your  tnith  towards  your  deceased  husband,  which  is 
not  only  without  any  reasonable  ground  of  excuse, 
but  perfectly  futile  ?  " 

"  At  another  time  we  will  talk  of  that,  —  at  an- 
other time,  dear  friend! "  interposed  Madame  Helve- 
tins,  with  a  simultaneous  motion  of  her  hand  towards 
Franklin's  white  head,  as  though  she  would  have 
smoothed  down  his  gray  locks. 

"Well,"  resumed  Franklin,  "after  our  conversa- 
tion of  last  night,  I  returned  home,  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  —  that  I  was  dead.  Shortly  I  found  my- 
self in  that  paradise  where  the  soids  of  the  departed 
enjoy  imperisliable  happiness  and  repose.  Tlie 
gate-keeper  of  that  Eden  asked  me  whether  I  was 
desirous  to  see  any  of  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  ;  and 
I  made  reply  that  I  much  desired  to  be  led  where 
the  philosophers  were  wont  to  meet.  '  There  are 
two,'  replied  the  guardian,  '  who  much  frequent  a 
spot  close  by.  They  are  most  intimate  neighbors, 
and  take  much  pleasure  in  each  other's  society.* 
'  Who  are  they  ? '  said  I.  '  Socrates  and  Ilelve- 
tiu?,'  was  the  guardian's  reply.  '  I  have  an  equal 
esteem  for  both  of  them ;  but  lead  me  first  to  Ileive- 
tius,  for  though  I  speak  French,  I  am  not  a  master 
of  the  Greek  language.'  Ilelvctius  received  me  in 
the  most  friendly  manner.     lie  questioned  me  ea- 

ferly  upon  the  present  state  of  religious  matters  in 
'ranee,  and  on  the  political  subjects  which  most  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Europe.  But  I,  who  had 
imagined  he  would  have  been  more  anxious  to  be 
informed  upon  matters  that  concerned  him  more 
nearly,  and  surprised  that  he  made  no  inquiries 
about  you,  interrupted  him  at  length  in  his  interrog- 
atories, and  exclaimed,  '  But,  good  heaven  !  have 
you  no  desire  to  know  how  fares  your  old  faithful 
friend  and  partner  in  life,  Madame  Ilelvctius  ?  — 
she  who  still  loves  you  with  such  affectionate  con- 
stancy !  Scarcely  an  hour  since  I  was  in  her  house 
at  Auteuil,  and  had  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  the  undiminished  interest  and  devotion  with 
which  she  regards  you,  and  cherishes  your  memory.* 
"'Ah!'  said  he,  'you  speak  of  my  former  mat- 
rimonial felicity.  We  must  learn  to  forget  those 
things  here,  if  we  would  be  happy.  For  many  years 
I  thought  of  nothing  else,  she  w;ls  constantly  before 
my  inmd,  and  even  here  I  felt  desolate.  But  at 
length  I  have  found  a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  her 
society.  I  have  married  another  charming  woman, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  one  who 
resembled  more  my  first  wife,  than  her  on  whoia  my 
choice  has  fallen.  She  is  not  so  hamlsome,  it  is 
trdo,  as  was  my  former  spouse ;  but  she  is  gifted 
with  as  much  feeling  and  intellect ;  and  loves  me 


tenderly.  She  has,  indeed,  no  thought  but  to  please 
me,  and  to  render  me  happy.  Stay  awhile  with 
me,  and  you  shall  soon  behold  her.' 

"  Upon  this  I  resumed :  '  I  perceive  very  clear- 
ly that  your  first  wife  is  infinitely  more  true  and 
constant  than  you  are.  Since  your  death,  she  has 
had  several  very  advantageous  offers  of  mannagc, 
but  she  refus.il  them  all.  1  will  candidly  confess  to 
you,  that  —  I  loved  her  myself  with  the  most  in- 
tense affection  ;  but  she  remained  cold  and  insensi- 
ble to  all  my  entreaties,  all  my  arguments ;  in  fact, 
she  refused  my  hand  from  love  for  you ! ' 

" '  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  that  she  was  so 
unreasonable,  and  pity  her  inconsiderate  wilfulness ; 
for  she  was  indeed  a  most  excellent,  and  truly  lova- 
ble woman.* 

"  At  these  words,  Madame  llelvetius  made  her 
appearance ;  and  in  her  I  recognized  —  imagine, 
only,  who  I  saw  before  me  ?  No  other  person  than 
Madame  Franklin  !  my  old  faithful  American  friend 
and  wife  !  On  the  instant  I  laid  claim  to  her  as  be- 
longing to  me  —  but,  in  a  cold  and  somewhat  repul- 
sive tone,  she  said  :  '  For  forty  years  and  four 
months,  nearly  half  a  century,  I  was  your  wife. 
Rest  satisfied  with  that.  I  have  here  formed  anoth- 
er alliance,  which  will  endure  forever.*  Deeply 
chagrined  to  be  rejected  in  so  cold  a  manner  by  my 
departed  wife,  I  immediately  resolved  to  quit  snch 
ungrateful  spirits.  I  longed  to  return  to  our  planet, 
and  behold  once  more  the  sun  and  yoit !  Say,  shall 
we  not  avenge  ourselves  for  such  inconstancy  ? ' " 

But  the  charming  widow  of  Auteuil  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  avenge  in  such  a  manner  the 
faithlessness  of  the  spirits  which  the  American  phi- 
losopher's brain  had  so  vividly  impressed  upon  him 
in  his  dream.  Her  determination  to  remain  single 
had  long  been  an  unalterable  resolve.  Had  such 
not  been  the  case,  it  may  be  readily  believed  she 
would  have  hesitated  before  she  rejected  an  offer 
that  conferred  with  it  so  much  honor,  and  which,  had 
she  accepted,  would  have  bestowed  upon  her  a  name 
equally  celebrated  in  two  quarters  of  the  globe. 

As  they  sat  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  open 
window,  it  was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  emo- 
tion that  she  gazed  on  the  earnest,  truthful  counte- 
nance of  him  who  spoke  to  her  so  frankly,  and,  with 
a  cheerful  hopefulness  of  soul  at  once  so  tender,  so 
affectionate  I  She  appreciated  at  their  full  value 
the  high  esteem,  and  the  sincere  friendship,  of  which 
he  had  given  her  proof  so  Incontestible  in  the  solici- 
tation for  her  hand.  Neither  In  his  manner,  nor 
his  words  had  Benjamin  Franklin  made  himself 
ridiculous.  There  was  nothing  of  the  love-sick  do- 
tard In  his  demeanor.  Before  her  sat  a  sage,  who 
spoke  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  in 
(dl  the  circumstances,  and  In  every  stage  of  life,  no 
partner  was  so  desirable  and  Indispensable  as  a  wife 
who  was  fitted  to  embellish  our  existence,  to  give 
twofold  increase  to  our  happiness,  to  alleviate  the 
cares  and  sweeten  the  bitter  anxieties  which  are 
our  inevitable  fate,  however  highly  or  lowly  cast ; 
and,  if  destined  to  survive  her  husband,  to  make 
his  death-bed  one  of  peaceful  resignation. 

On  the  previous  evening,  in  discourse  with  Ma- 
dame llelvetius,  Franklin  had,  indeed,  purposely  ad- 
verted to,  and  eventually  dwelt  with  much  earnest- 
ness upon,  the  propriety  of  her  entering  again  the 
marriage  state ;  but  in  doing  so,  whether  from  ti- 
midity or  forethought,  he  had  expressed  his  opinion 
in  a  general  point  of  view  only,  without  in  the  least 
permitting  his  own  personal  sentiments  towards  her 
to  betray  themselves.     Nor  in  truth,  during  that 
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conversation,  whether  from  less  vanity  than  most  of 
her  sex,  or  a  less  share  of  that  innate  perspicuity  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  which  most  women  possess, 
she  had  not  in  the  remotest  degree  detected  the 
deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  counsel  he  advised  with 
such  tranquil  yet  earnest  eloquence. 

But  now  the  amiable  widow's  eyes  became  suf- 
{viscd  with  tears  \  she  leaned  her  arm  on  the  window- 
cushion,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hand. 

"Come,  then,"  exclaimed  Franklin,  after  a  short 
silence,  —  "  come,  then,  charming  lady  of  Auteuil, 
let  us  both  avenge  ourselves." 

"  Wist !  listen  !  my  dear  friend,  listen  ! "  said 
Madame  Helvctius  in  a  low  tone,  and  in  an  attitude 
of  attention.  "  Do  not  speak,  for  I  hear  voices  in 
discourse  close  to  us." 

Both  gently  rose  from  their  seats,  and  putting 
aside  as  gently  the  foliage  of  the  lime-tree  branch 
that  obstructed  somewhat  their  hearing  and  view  of 
what  was  passing  in  tlie  garden  beticjith,  they  be- 
held there,  seated  on  a  stone  bench  immediately 
under  the  window,  Franklin's  valet,  Dick,  in  close 
discourse  with  Annette,  the  daughter  of  Madame 
Helvetius's  gardener,  a  young  maiden  of  seventeen, 
and  a  by  no  means  unattractive  specimen  of  those 
dark-eved  daughters  of  France,  frequently  to  be 
met  with  among  the  peasant  girls  of  the  environs  of 
Paris,  whose  rustic  beauty  is  not  a  little  enhanced 
by  the  charm  of  a  costume  at  once  simple  and  pic- 
turesque. 

Between  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree  both  Franklin 
and  Madame  Helvetius  remarked  that  the  heads  of 
the  two  young  people  weixj  so  closely  inclined  to 
each  other,  that  the  fair  hair  of  the  American  al- 
most touched  the  black,  braided  tresses  of  the  maid- 
en of  Auteuil. 

"  Let  me  go.  Monsieur  Richard  ! "  said  the  dam- 
sel, the  li^ht-olive  complexion  of  her  sunny  cheeks 
suffused  the  while  with  a  richer  blush  of  red.  "  If 
]\Iadamc  knew  that  you  were  following  me  so,  she 
would  be  sure  to  discharge  me  from  Tier  service. 
Let  me  go,  I  beseech  you.  O,  I  must  go  !  There, 
don't  you  hear  ?  I  think  my  father  called  me  to 
water  his  peas.  Yes,  and  besides,  I  have  not  yet 
made  the  cheese  for  Madame,  nor  yet  skimmed  the 
last  night's  milk." 

Nevertheless,  Annette  rose  not  from  the  bench  on 
which  she  was  seated.  But  that  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  that  Richard,  though  with- 
out the  least  effort  to  det^vin  her,  had  put  nis  arm 
around  her  slender  waist,  doubtless  to  prevent  her 
escaping. 

On  witnessing  so  much  undue  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  his  servant,  Franklin  evinced  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  from  a  sentiment  of  virtuous  indignation 
his  cheek  became  crimson  retL  He  was  about  to 
speak  in  anger  to  the  thoughtless  young  couple,  when 
Madame  Ilelvetius,  puttmg  her  small  white  hand 
over  his  mouth,  compelled  him  to  silence,  and  to 
listen  further. 

"  You  will  not  understand  me,  Annette,"  was 
Richanl's  reply  to  the  maiden.  "  What  I  say  to 
you,  I  would  as  openly  say  in  the  presence  of  Ma- 
(lame  Ilelvetius  and  ^lonsieur  Franklin.  Go  call 
vour  father,  if  you  will,  and  I  will  speak  before 
him." 

The  young  girl  inclined  her  pretty  head  in  silence, 
and  as  though  her  inmost  heart  responded  in  sym- 
pathy to  the  frank  avowal  of  the  young  man's  sen- 
timents towanls  her,  the  slight  motion  made  by  the 
neat  little  foot  that  mechanically  rublx;d  up  the 
gravel  path  on  which  it  rested,  brought  her  some- 


what yet  closer  to  Richard.  No  further  rejdy  from 
her  was  needed. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  we  will 
be  married.  I  will  open  my  mind  to  Monsieur 
Franklin.  He  will  speak  to  Madame  Helvetius, 
and  then  both  will  arrange  mattei-s  with  your 
father." 

"  Arc  you  really  in  earnest,  Richard  ?  You  wish 
to  marry  me  ?  " 

"  In  all  truth  and  earnest  I  mean  it^  dear  Annette. 
We  will  go  to  America,  and  you  will  see  tliat  it  is 
the  finest  country  in  the  whole  world.  jMonsieur 
Franklin  will  give  us  some  land,  which  I  will  culti- 
vate. We  shall  be  free  there,  and  li\  e  content  and 
happy.  O  my  dear  Annette !  if  you  but  knew 
my  magnificent  native  land  1  how  gloriously  the  sun 
rises  above  our  forests,  you  would  long,  as  ardently 
as  I  do,  to  be  there ;  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for 
I  am  sure  you  will  learn  to  love  it  as  I  do.  Com- 
pared to  the  grandeur  of  our  rivers,  your  Seine  and 
Rhone  are  mere  insignificant  brooklets  ;  and  in  any- 
one of  our  lakes  you  might  sink  all  Paris,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  it  would  be  seen.  Say  but  the  word,  An- 
nette, and  before  Monsieur  Franklin  leaves  the  house 
all  may  be  settled." 

"  How  ?  "  said  the  maiden ;  her  dark,  soft  eyes 
expanding  with  an  expression  of  astonishment,  and 
her  whole  countenance  breathing,  as  it  were,  the 
doubt  and  curiosity  which  Richard's  description  of 
his  native  land  had  awakened  in  her  simple  mind  ; 
above  all,  at  hearing  of  lakes  at  which  all  Paris  would 
disappear,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  it.  "  Are  there, 
then,  such  grand  and  beautiful  things  in  your  coun- 
try?" 

"  Yes,  Annette,  indeed  5  and  God  knows  that  I 
speak  the  truth." 

"  And  is  there  then  also,  there,  a  duck-pond,  like 
here  at  Auteuil  ?  " 

"  What !  the  duck-pond  of  Auteuil  ?  That  little 
pool  of  water  you  pass  by  at  the  entrance  to  the  vil- 
lage,—  that  mere  ditch  planted  round  with  sickly 
trees,  and  full  of  nothing  else  but  frogs  and 
toads  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  resumed  the  village  lass,  withdraw- 
ing herself  gently  from  Richard's  circling  arm.  "  A 
duck-pond  like  here  in  Auteuil  ?  " 

"  But,  Annette  !  how  can  you  then  think  of  that 
duck-pond  ?  You  surely  do  not  love  me  ;  and  there 
is  some  young  man  in  the  village  whom  you  like  bet- 
ter than  me." 

"  No,  Richard.  But  the  duck-pond  of  Auteuil  is 
more  to  my  taste  than  your  great  lakes  in  which  you 
seem  to  have  a  fancy  to  put  all  Paris ;  and  then  your 
rivers,  as  compared  to  which  the  Seine,  my  loved, 
beautiful  Seine,  the  river  of  my  native  land,  is  but 
an  insignificjint  brooklet !  Richartl,  I  will  be  your 
wife  ;  but  you  must  remain  in  Auteuil ! " 

"  What,  Annette  ?  You  would  have  me  leave 
Monsieur  Franklin  ?  Have  me  abandon  forever  my 
native  land  ?  That  would  be  as  though  you  would 
have  me  desert  from  the  flag  of  my  country  !  You 
would  surely  never  require  such  a  sacrifice  from  me, 
Annette  ?  Reflect  only  a  little  that  my  country  has 
need  of  all  her  citizens,  however  humble  their  sta- 
tion. That  England,  which  could  not  crush  us  out, 
may  again  become  our  enemy.  Good  heaven  !  what 
would  Monsieur  Franklin  say  to  such  a  thing,  were 
I  to  tell  him  I  wonld  not  return  with  him  to  Ameri- 
ca ?  Annette !  I  love  you ;  I  would  willingly  lay 
down  my  life  for  you,  if  my  country  had  no  call  for 
it  Annette !  my  beloved  Annette !  there  is  yet 
something  greater,  something  higher  than  love,  than 
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happiness;  and  that  is  the  tlut)' which  we  owe  to 
the  land  tliat  gave  us  birth.  But  you,  —  you  are 
not  so  situated.  What  can  withhohl  you  ?  France 
has  no  need  of  you,  a  lunnble  maiden.  You  can 
leave  your  native  land,  and  your  absence  would  nev- 
er be  remarked ;  you,  whose  name  is  perhaps  not 
known  beyond  Auteuil,  and  who  never  can  render 
any  service  to  your  country." 

'•  You  are  in  error,  Richard  !"  replied  the  maiden, 
rising  from  the  seat,  and  assuming  a  graceful  dignity 
of  attitude  that  struck  Richard  with  astonishment,  as 
with  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  all  her  genial  nature, 
she  exclaimed,  "  I,  too,  love  my  country,  —  our  beau- 
tiful France  !  And  I  will  that  my  children,  should  it 
please  God  that  I  have  any,  shall  love  it  too,  as  I 
do  !  Have  you  never  heard  in  your  America  of  that 
maiden  of  France,  the  humble  village-girl  of  Dom- 
remy,  who  delivered  our  land,  too,  from  the  yoke  of 
those  proud  Englisli,  against  whom  you  have  fought  ? 
Duty,  you  say,  calls  you  back  to  America.  My  happi- 
ness binds  me  to  France.  You  love  j'our  lakes,  your 
rivers,  your  forests  ;  I  love  the  duck-pond  of  Auteuil, 
on  whose  banks  I  was  born.  As  a  chdd,  I  sported  by 
that  pond-side ;  and  those  sickly  trees,  of  which  you 
spoke  with  such  contempt,  were  witnesses  to  the 
pleasures  of  my  youth.  Adieu,  Monsieur  Richard  ! 
Fare  ye  well !  1  must  go  water  my  father's  peas, 
make  the  cheese  for  Madame  Ilelvetias,  and  skim 
last  night's  milk." 

With  the  native  grace  of  her  countrywomen,  she 
curtsied  slightly  and  slowly  to  her  dumb-stricken  and 
bewildered  American  lover;  then,  turning  from  the 
spot  in  visible  emotion,  and  ej-es  sufi'used  with  irre- 
pressible tears,  she  hastened  to  the  kitchen-garden, 
where  her  father  had  been  engaged  all  the  moniing 
with  his  watering-pot." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Madame  Helvetius  to 
Franklin,  "_yoM  are  a  more  valuable  citizen  than 
R'chard  ;  at  least  i/ou  are  more  useful  to  and  needed 
by  your  country  than  he.  Will  you,  can  you  re- 
solve to  give  up  your  America  entirely  ?  Will  you 
end  your  days  in  France  near  the  duck-pond  of 
Auteuil,  far  away  from  your  great  rivers,  your  im- 
mense lakes,  your  sun  that  rises  so  gloriously  over 
your  virgin  forests  ?  /,  for  my  part,  —  I  think  like 
Annette.  I  prefer  the  little  insignificant  duck-pond 
of  Auteuil  to  that  new  world  that  you  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  enfranchise.  Your  narrative  of  the 
dream  is  as  chamiing  as  it  was  ingenious,"  she 
added,  "  but,  my  dear  friend,  what  say  you  to  the 
little  narrative  we  have  just  heard  together?  " 

Franklin  spoke  not.  Afttr  a  short  pause,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  collecting  himself,  he  raised 
the  hand  of  the  woman  he  loved  to  his  li])S,  kissed 
it  with  respectful  tenderness,  and  immediately  sought 
the  apartment  of  the  physician  Cabanis,  who  was 
to  prescribe  for  him  the  regimen  he  was  to  follow 
during  the  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  in  alle- 
viation of  the  suft'ering  he  always  experienced  on 
the  passage. 

A  few  dap  afterwards  he  embarked  with  Rich- 
ard at  Havre  for  America. 

Annette  left  neither  the  duck-pond  of  Auteuil  nor 
France.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  she 
married  one  of  her  neighbors,  who,  in  1 789,  joined 
the  army,  and  was  accompanied  l)y  heron  the  march 
to  the  frontiers.  Under  the  Empire,  Annette  played 
a  brilliant  i-ule ;  and  her  husband  fell  gloriously  on 
the  field  of  honor  in  1812. 

As  far  as  relates  to  Madame  Helvetius,  "  the  good 
lady  of  Auteuil"  proved  lierself  constant  both  to  her 
predilection  for  that  quiet  vilhige  and  her  resolution 


to  remain  a  widow.  Her  house  was  still  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day. 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  for  successors  Turgot,  Garat, 
Destiit-Tracy,  and  Bernardin  de  Saint  PieiTe.  When 
Bonaparte,  tlien  First  Consul^  was  walking  one  day 
with  her  in  her  garden,  she  said  to  him,  "  General, 
you  do  not  know  how  happy  one  can  live  on  a  small 
patch  of  this  globe  of  scarcely  three  acres !  "  Those 
were  truthful  words  from  the  lips  of  a  woman  who 
had  rejected  the  hand  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
preferred  to  live  and  die  in  a  modest  retirement,  in 
which,  sustained  throughout  by  the  noble  impulses 
of  a  kindly  heai't  and  gifted  intellect,  the  love  of 
her  country  was,  next  to  that  of  God,  the  constant 
aspiration  of  her  gentle  soul. 


HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  genius,  by  a 
phrase  only  meant  for  poetrj',  makes  a  prophecy, 
and  in  this  way  gunpowder,  tiie  steam-engine,  and 
the  mariner's  compass  are  said  to  have  been  antici- 
pated. Time  works  the  miracle,  and  causes  the 
event  to  correspond  with  the  guess.  Even  now  there 
is  a  certain  hyperbole  becoming  a  fact.  Did  the 
lady  who  first  called  her  bonnet  "  a  duck"  ever  im- 
agine that  a  season  would  approach  when  milliners 
would  go  as  near  a  duck  as  possible  when  composing 
a  head-gear  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  any 
device  the  taste  of  the  sex  offers  for  our  admiration. 
We  can  only  stand  by  and  wonder.  In  these  bon- 
nets are  revealed  to  us  the  strange  mystery  of  the 
female  notion  of  attire.  Here  they  have  full  swing. 
In  dress  the  fall  has  necessitated  a  few  restraints 
which,  however  irksome,  must  be  borne,  but  touch- 
ing bonnets  nothing  is  imposed.  And  so  their  va- 
riety is  infinite,  and  their  name  legion.  We  turn 
back  to  the  portraits  of  our  great-grandmothers,  or 
to  their  fasliion-books,  and  find  that  a  "  coal-scuttle  " 
was  the  rage.  Historians  and  essayists  who  will  de- 
scribe for  you  the  private  views  of  Cornelius  a  La- 
pide,  or  Julius  Caesar,  might  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  matrimonial  success  of  those  great- 
grandmothers  ;  for,  reading  by  our  light,  can  we  com- 
prehend a  man  falling  in  love  with  a  woman  whose 
appearance  was  ridiculously  suggestive  of  Wallsend  ? 
Of  course  our  age  has  improved  in  this  respect,  and 
when  Le  Follet  for  June,  1866,  is  disinterred  by  a 
curious  twentieth-century  Avriter,  he  will  find  therein 
a  legacy  of  tlesigns  worthy  of  us. 

We  would  not  be  taken  in  with  "  coal-scuttles." 
We  like  flowere  gi-owing  naturally  from  the  human 
hair,  or  a  small  platter  of  straw  laid  on  the  summit 
of  the  head.  An  inverted  soup-plate  is  considered 
a  gr.aceful  coiffure,  and  a  lace-rimmed  oyster-shell  is 
worn  as  a  sweet  thing.  We  have,  to  quote  Le  Fol- 
let, the  "  Trouville,"  the  "  Biarritz,"  the  "  Clarisse," 
and  the  "  Mandarin."  You  wear  a  "green  butter- 
fly with  silver  wings  "  on  your  Mandarin.  It  is  ne- 
cessary this  butterfly  should  be  green.  The  "  Cla- 
risse "  has  a  scarf  of  gauze  round  the  crown,  fastened 
under  a  large  rosette  of  gauze  trimmed  with  feath- 
ers from  the  throat  of  the  j^eacock.  See  how  par- 
ticular we  are  as  to  details,  almost  as  much  so  as  the 
German  dramatist  who  noted  in  his  play,  "  Here  is 
to  be  heanl  the  sound  of  a  Ted  coat  brushing."    An- 

f;lers  are  not  more  precise  in  their  hackles  than 
adies  in  the  ornaments  of  the  bonnet.  A  few  weeks 
since,  Mr.  Tupper  warned  us  of  a  robin-famine,  in 
consequence  of  the  redbreast  being  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  fashion.     Last  year,  sea-gulb  were  in  dan- 
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ger  of  extermination,  to  judge  by  the  run  uijon  their 
wings.  No  lady's  hat  was  pt^rfeet  without  a  wing, 
and  we  beheve  it  was  this  poor  Ibwl  that  furnislied 
the  decoration.  Can  it  be  that  the  custom  is  just 
a  relic  of  the  savage  state,  and  owes  its  origin  to  an 
idea  connected  with  that  which  induces  the  dandies 
of  the  Feejee  islands  to  wear  trinkets  of  sharks' 
teeth  and  t^>e  tibias  of  departed  relatives,  while  the 
ladies  of  the  same  district  cover  their  heads  with 
feathers,  after  first  steeping  them  in  grease  ?  We 
dress  our  feathers  :  they  nave  them  au  nnturel.  But 
have  they  anything  resembling  the  "Tarte"  or  tlie 
"  Fanchon  ?  "  The  "  Tarte  "  is  a  real  love,  not  big- 
ger than  a  saucer,  and  constructed  identically  of  the 
same  shape  as  that  ust>ful  article.  "  La  Tarte  "  is 
much  sought  after.  It  serves  no  vulgar  purpose, 
though,  such  as  protecting  the  head.  Wreaths  of 
tiny  blossoms  garnish  "  La  Tarte,"  and  long  float- 
ing strings  depend  from  it.  Tlie  hair  must  be  care- 
fully got  up  to  set  ofl* "  La  Tarte."  A  recent  travel- 
ler mentions  a  tribe  in  which  the  chiefs  twisted  their 
hair  into  helmets,  and,  if  we  advance  as  we  are,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  our  ladies  twisting  the  hair  in- 
to bonnets.  The  chignon  is  a  step  in  that  direction, 
the  first  Darwinian  development.  Tliis  fashion 
would  have  the  merit  of  economy,  hair  being  more 
lasting  than  straw  or  tulle. 

At  present  the  bonnet  is  not  a  bonnet.  Four 
years  ago  it  commenced  to  diminish,  —  the  sides  dis- 
appeared first,  then  the  front ;  last  year,  the  back 
went,  and  now  the  top  is  about  to  depart.  We  sus- 
pect the  "  Mandarin"  is  the  last  we  shall  see  of  it ; 
and  what  a  change  fi^m  the  straw  tunnel  in  which 
a  lady's  face  once  resided,  to  the  paltry  thatch  from 
under  which  it  now  smiles  at  us !  One  was  a  sub- 
stantial house,  the  other  is  a  mere  cottage  orne'e. 
There  is  a  singular  circumstance  to  be  remarked 
here.  How  general  the  quantity  of  hair  is,  how 
perfect  the  plaiting,  and  how  universally  the  ladies 
are  able  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  custom  which 
would  appear  to  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  nat- 
ural advantages.  They  seem  never  short  of  hair, 
to  use  a  connnon  phrase.  They  can  even  have  it 
what  color  tliey  wish,  an<l  Mr.  Tupper's  robins  were 
unfortunate  in  possessing  waistcoats  which  matched 
the  prevailing  hue.  The  bonnets  play  but  a  sec- 
ondary part  after  all.  The  "  Mandarin  "  only  pre- 
sides over  a  chignon.  A  kind  of  poultice,  or  bande- 
lette  of  lace,  as  we  should  write,  just  protects  this 
sacred  bump.  Unfeeling  persons  suspect  the  bump 
to  be  stuffed  with  cotton.  At  the  root  of  it  we  have 
seen  fruit  sprouting.  It  is  the  sulistitute  for  the  poll 
of  the  bonnet,  and  is  Grecian.  The  ladies  are  as- 
sured that  the  chignon  is  of  classic  origin,  and  tak- 
ing this  notion  into  their  hcacls  they  cannot  have 
enough  of  it.  How  can  we  charge  them  with  fii- 
volity  or  caprice  in  dress,  when  they  go  for  a  fiush- 
ion  to  the  immortal  statues  of  old  Athens  V  Cer- 
tainly the  statues  had  their  heads  neatly  dressed, 
and  considering  that  the  sculptor  seldom  embar- 
rassed the  rest  of  the  figure  with  any  superHuous 
dra|)ing,  it  is  to  be  assumed  he  did  his  best  with  the 
hair.  If  this  classic  principle  is  carried  out,  we  may 
find  it  open  to  a  few  objections.  Say  that  the  bon- 
nets vanish,  that  the  ftlandarin  and  his  family  are 
discarded,  what  next,  and  next  ?  The  coal-scuttle, 
we  understand,  was  in  vogue  when  blushing  was 
known,  but  that  art  or  infinnity  being  now  olisolete 
or  being  rendered  a  permanent  attraction,  we  dis- 
pense with  the  coal-scuttle. 

To  do  things  altogether  as  they  did  in  Greece 
would  scarcely  suit.     We  confess  we  do  not  witness 


the  complete  extinction  of  the  bonnet  without  a 
misgiving  and  a  regret.  "  La  Tarte  "  does  not  con- 
sole us,  and  the  "  Mandarin  "  is  an  inefficient  sub- 
stitute. It  will  take  some  time  before  we  are  rec- 
onciled to  "  Le  Caprice."  Not  that  we  are  heretical 
enough  to  question  the  propriety  of  even  a  "  Man- 
darin." In  those  matters,  as  we  said  before,  the 
ladies  should  have  absolute  authority  and  control. 
Only  we  should  warn  them  not  to  be  surprised  at 
the  remarks  which  the  innovations  give  occasion  to. 
In  the  commencement  of  this  season  the  sex  took  to 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  term 
zebra  dresses.  We  beheld  our  wives  and  daughters 
covered  with  stripes,  and  streaked  even  as  the  wild 
asses  of  the  desert.  Now  we  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  their  streakiness.  So  we  may  yet  be 
charmed  with  the  "  Lamballe  "  or  with  tlie  "  Trou- 
ville,"  "  having  the  borders  raised  at  the  side  edged 
with  velvet,  worked  with  beads  or  straw,  and 
trimmed  with  feathers."  The  black  box  which  is 
worn  on  the  head  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  shows  how  stupid  gentlemen  are  at  invent- 
ing a  hat.  The  Conservative  protection  which  keeps 
up  the  hideous  gear  indicates  how  we  .should  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  ingenuity  amon^t  ladies,  who 
might  otherwise  relapse  into  the  dismal  sameness 
from  which  we  suffer.  But  we  respectfully,  with 
deference,  and  merely  as  outsiders,  would  proffer  a 
word  for  the  bonnet  proper.  Is  our  climate  as  dry 
and  warm  as  that  of  Paris  ?  Are  we  as  successful  in 
dressing  up  to  the  "  Lamballe,"  in  harmonizing 
cloak,  mantle,  shawl,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the 
pitch  of  the  hair,  as  the  French  ?  These  be  grave 
considerations.  Shall  it  be  bonnet  or  "  Clarisse  "  ? 
It  strikes  our  uninstructed  minds  as  a  misnomer  to 
call  a  bason  of  crape  a  bonnet,  and  yet  it  is  a  bon- 
net acconiing  to  Le  Follet,  and  belongs  to  the  genus 
"  Fanchon." 

The  hats  are  to  the  bonnets  as  a  crocodile  to  an 
alligator,  or  as  the  proverbial  negro  named  after  the 
Roman  emperor  to  the  other  negro.  We  have 
mentioned  them  indiscriminately.  Both  are  gauzy 
and  floral.  Fashion,  however,  should  not  imitate 
Ileliogabalus,  and  require  peacocks,  red-breasts,  and 
kingfishers  to  grace  ner  dainty  dishes.  Who  suf- 
fers for  the  flowers  we  need  not  detail ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  flowers  is  not  a  pleasant  subject, 
but  a  lady  will  have  them  all  the  same.  One  con- 
sequence of  the  mode  is,  that  bonnets  have  to  be  re- 
newed almost  as  oft«n  as  gloves.  That  fact,  how- 
ever, suggests  a  reflection  so  obviously  mean  and 
unworthy  that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  it ;  we  should 
not  complain  of  what  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  re- 
peating the  chicfest  privilege  of  a  British  father. 
Paying  for  a  bonnet  should  be  a  pleasure,  and  wo 
have  no  doubt  it  is  ;  we  trust,  though,  that  the 
"  Mandarin,"  the  "  Lamballe,"  and  "  La  Tarte  "  are 
only  temporary,  and  that  a  bonnet  will  not  beconrie 
so  diminutive  as  to  puzzle  a  very  Owen  of  mil- 
linery, who  might  be  asked  to  construct  one  from  a 
future  "  Fanchon." 


PERSONALITIES  OF  PARIS. 

A  FRIEND,  who  is  familiar  with  the  press  of 
Europe  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Gibraltar,  observed 
to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  we  should  never  reach 
the  piquancy  of  French  light  literature,  because 
English  literary  men  —  being  Englishmen  — are  too 
reserved.  We  do  not  turn  every  boudoir  we  enter 
into  material  for  copy.  We  take  no  account  of 
Earl  Russell's  private  habits ;  he  might  array  him- 
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self  in  all  the  colors  of  the  gay  macaw  to-morrow, 
and  the  phlegmatic  chroniqueur  of  Albion  would 
not  give  the  fact  to  the  world.  We  afford  the 
world  no  account  of  our  great  men  in  their  dress- 
ing-gowns ;  prudishly  believing  that  our  nose,  jiow 
sagacious  soever  it  may  be,  has  not  the  smallest 
right  to  sniff  under  the  covers  of  a  public  man's 
dinner-table  in  order  to  convey  the  rich  vapors  to 
the  curious  public.  Our  brother  shall  be  in  rags, 
and  we  will  help  him,  God  knows ;  but  we  decline 
to  put  his  patches  under  the  public  eye  for  our 
own  private  gain.  We  turn  no  penny  on  his  pain  ; 
nor  do  we  put  glass  doors  in  his  house,  when  he 
has  a  house,  and  make  money  by  the  show.  It 
may  be,  as  my  friend  says,  that  we  hereby  lose 
piquancy,  and  that  we  .are  prudish ;  but  then  we 
are  eccentric,  phlegmatic  islanders,  and  shall  re- 
main phlegmatic,  in  this  sense,  I  trust,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  We  shall  not  copy  the  vivacity  of 
M.  Paul  Feval,  who  turned  his  friend's  poverty 
into  paying  "lines"  a  little  while  ago.  People 
have  been  very  severe  with  ^M.  Feval  on  this 
.account ;  but  he  only  imitates  the  example  of  his 
literary  neighbors.  lie  lays  his  friend  on  the  dis- 
secting-tablc,  and  the  crowd  gathers  round  to  learn 
from  the  professor  where  the  subject  was  weak 
and  where  strong.  Who  has  not  dissected  his  friend 
with  a  lancet-edged  pen  before  now  ?  It  is  the 
literary  custom  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Veron  is  a  literary  surgeon,  who  has  his 
churchyard  full  of  friends.  How  many  learned 
knives  have  flourished  over  Balzac,  Lamartine,  the 
two  Dumas,  Gautier,  Emile  de  Giradin,  and  a  host 
of  others  ?  Once  attract  the  notice  of  the  Parisian 
public,  and  you  must  submit  to  the  publication  of 
an  inventory  of  your  furniture.  The  public  eye 
watches  your  slumbers,  and  counts  the  number  of 
your  children.  The  beauty  of  your  wife  is  criticised 
as  freely  as  the  merit  of  your  printed  page.  Dr. 
Vdron  has  just  published  his  newmemoii-sof  a  "  Bour- 
geois de  Paris."  Well,  just  as  he  treats  others  is  he 
treated.  Ilis  critic,  Adrien  Marx,  speaks  somewhat 
to  this  effect :  "  When  you  are  passing  some  morn- 
ing along  the  Rue  de  llivoli,  while  the  sunlight  gilds 
the  summit  of  the  Tuileries  chestnuts,  glance  up  at 
the  balcony  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Castiglione. 
You  will  see  a  bright  old  man,  with  a  merry  face 
and  a  mocking  lip.  From  time  to  time  a  smile 
creases  his  lips,  and  a  light  flashes  in  the  dark  eye. 
He  is  thinking  of  his  wealth  and  his  fame.  He  is 
reflecting  that  chance  only  turned  him  from  medical 
practice.  He  might  have  been  merely  a  poor  prac- 
titioner among  the  poor.  Dr.  Veron  took  possession 
of  the  apartment  which  he  now  occupies  in  1847. 
Let  us  take  an  inventory  of  it.  On  his  marquelerie 
desk  shone  two  snuff-boxes.  '  This  one,'  said  the 
amiable  doctor,  '  was  given  by  tlie  Emperor  to 
Adam,  the  composer,  who  died  like  Aristides.  His 
widow,  anxious  to  build  a  mausoleum  worthy  of  his 
fame,  let  me  have  the  box  for  the  sura  which  she 
wished  to  expend  on  this  pious  work.' " 

Here  follows  a  somewhat  warm  description  of  the 
Btory  connected  with  another  treasure  that  lay  upon 
the  doctor's  desk ;  and  then  the  honrgeois  drew  at- 
tention to  his  counterpane,  on  which  was  embroid- 
ered the  Fete  of  the  Emperor  of  China  by  Celestial 
fingers.  From  Chinese  embroidery  the  reader's  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  a  portrait  of  Fanny  Elssler.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  critic  and  the  author  tiiat  people 
could  not  paint  as  well  as  the  painter  of  the  por- 
trait, nor  dance  like  the  subject  of  the  portrait,  in 
these  days. 


In  Dr.  Veron's  study  a  person  dressed  like  a 
lady's  companion  was  writing  at  a  desk  covered 
with  green  cloth.  The  doctor  whispered  to  his 
friend,  "  That  is  my  secretary ;  she  is  a  very  learned 
woman,  wlio  writes  to  my  dictation,  for  I  never 
write  myself.  She  was  starving  and  wearing  her- 
self out  at  ill-paid  embroidery  ;  she  proposed  to 
come  and  help  me,  and  we  are  content  with  each 
other.  Now  this  is  my  life  :  I  rise  at  seven,  I  fly  to 
my  balcony  and  draw  in,  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  lungs,  the  oxj'genized  air  of  the  Tuileries;  I 
read  the  eighteen  papers  to  which  I  am  tlie  faithful 
subscriber,  and  theii  I  dictate  my  Memoirs.  I  break- 
fast very  frugally,  and  return  to  work  until  two 
o'clock,  the  hour  which  my  carriage  Avaits  to  convey 
me  to  the  Bois.  I  trudge,  as  well  as  my  poor  legs 
will  allow  me,  along  the  Alice  des  Acacias,  and  then 
I  return  hither  to  dine.  I  find  waiting  for  mo,  es- 
pecially on  Mondays,  my  intimates,  Auber,  Alberic 
Second,  Roqueplan,  and  my  blind  companion,  —  a 
daily  visitor.  I  generallj^  go  to  the  theatre  in  the 
evening,  —  above  all,  to  the  opera,  the  composer 
of  '  La  Muette '  bears  me  company,  and  delights  me 
with  his  brilliant  sallies !  I  was  saying  to  him  yes- 
terday, '  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Auber,  that  old  age 
is  very  tiresome  ?  He  answered,  '  My  good  fellow, 
find  out  some  new  way  of  growing  old.'  There 
is  a  man  for  you  who  carries  his  eighty  years 
bravely  I " 

This  talk  brought  the  author  and  the  literary 
gentleman  who  was  taking  notes  to  the  dining-room. 
The  doctor  asked  his  visitor  whether  he  had  noticed 
the  lack  of  pictures  in  his  rooms,  and  proceeded  to 
explain.  "  I  got  rid  of  them  lately,"  he  said,  "  and 
why?  Tlie  sale  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  Dr. 
Veron  is  announced.  Crowds  of  amateurs  and 
dealers  precipitate  themselves  into  my  home,  and 
peer  at  my  frames.  '  Is  it  possible  to  have  such 
daubs  about  one  ? '  cries  the  amateur.  '  I  never 
thought  a  love  of  spinach  could  be  carried  to  the  fol- 
ly of  plastering  it  upon  one's  walls,'  says  the  dealer. 
Now  these  are  funeral  orations  which  I  would  rather 
avoid.  So  I  have  not  even  a  bit  of  still  life  in  my 
dining-room."  But  the  absence  of  pictures  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  M.  Marx,  compensated  by  plentiful 
and  splendid  plate.  T|>e  critic's  eye  lingered  lov- 
ingly upon  a  gold  and  silver  service  which  the  doc- 
tor bought,  in  1848,  for  three  thousand  crowns,  of 
Froment  Meurice.  But  Ave  need  not  linger  to  count 
the  knives  and  forks  in  Dr.  Veron's  dining-room, 
since  lie  is  himself  preparing  the  history  of  this  din- 
ing-room, and  will  publish  it  in  one  volume.  He 
will  liimself  sing  his  mahogany-tree,  —  be  the  histo- 
rian of  his  own  hospitality.  He  will  recount  the 
deeds  and  mots  of  three  sets  of  great  men  who  have 
regaled  themselves  with  Uie  raqodts  of  Soi)hie,  his 
faithful  cordon  bleu.  Sophie,  M.  Veron's  cook,  the 
good  people  of  Paris  are  mformed,  weai-s  a  Norman 
cap,  and  has  a  Rabelaisian  look.  Tufts  of  hair 
adorn  her  upper  lip  and  chin.  She  complimented 
M.  Marx  on  his  literary  style.  "  Sophie,"  the  doc- 
tor observed,  "  would  be  a  treasure,  if  she  did  n't 
throw  so  much  passion  into  her  political  discussions." 
"  Monsieur,"  answered  Sophie,  "  one  must  learn  to 
spice  discussions  as  well  as  rar/ouls."  M.  Vdron 
concluded  by  asking  M.  Marx  to  his  Monday  din- 
ners ;  and  this  gentleman  informs  his  readers  that 
he  intends  to  enter  a  punctual  appearance.  So 
Paris  is  likely  to  know  how  many  times  Auber  helps 
himself  to  green  peas,  and  how  Alberic  Second 
mixes  water  with  his  wine.  Decidedly  our  litera- 
ture lacks  this  piquancy. 
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KALMUK  FAIRY  TALES. 

Two  things  have  been  cstablijhcd  of  late  with 
regartl  to  European  folklore,  —  its  paramount  im- 
portance from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  its,  for 
the  most  part,  Indian  origin.  It  was  chiefly  Benfey 
who,  in  his  Pantchatantra,  has  clearly  pointed  out 
the  two  channels  by  which  the  bulk  of  our  fairy 
tales  found  their  way  from  East  to  West.  The 
votaries  of  Islam  —  to  whom  also  we  chiefly  owe 
the  preservation  of  classical  lore  —  introduced  them 
into  the  South,  while  the  Europe  of  the  North  has 
to  thank  Buddhistic  tribes  for  many  a  delightful 
nursery  hour.  It  was  the  Mongols  principally  who, 
together  with  fire  and  sword,  had  brought  them 
fi'om  their  homesteads,  and  during  the  long  sway 
they  held  over  part  of  our  civilized  world,  chiefly 
over  Russia  and  Poland,  pcrpetttated  them  by 
transmitting  them  to  the  indigenous  races.  Yet, 
while  the  ever-varying  phases  of  European  culture 
in  the  course  of  time  so  changed  the  face  of  these 
exotic  fancies,  that  only  "  comparative  "  investiga- 
tion is  now  able  to  recognize  their  original  kernels 
and  prototypes,  the  tales  told  in  the  Mongol  steppes 
have  up  to  this  day  faithfully  retained  their  primi- 
tive forms.  They  are,  in  fact,  mostly  versions  of 
the  Sanscrit  originals  which  the  Mongols  had 
obtained  simultaneously  with  Buddhism. 

Thanks  to  the  restless  exertions  of  Dr.  Jiil^,  we 
have  now  one  of  these  Mongol,  or  rather  Kalmuk, 
collections  before  us,  both  in  the  original  and  in  a 
translation.  It  is  the  first  Kalmuk  work  ever  print- 
ed in  Europe,  —  Russia,  of  course,  excepted,  —  and 
it  would  have  been  the  Edith  Princeps  also  of  that 
most  curious  work,  the  "  Siddhi-Kur  "  —  MSS.  of 
which  .are  to  be  obtained  only  with  the  greatest 
diflSculty  —  had  not  a  Russian  scholar,  Golstunski, 
stolen  a  march  upon  our  German  editor.  While 
the  latter,  after  having,  as  early  as  1861,  produced 
the  firet  portion  of  the  text,  for  five  long  years 
struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  type  and  money 
for  nis  Kalmuk  imprint,  and  was  only  enabled  to 
complete  his  work  through  a  munificent  donation 
on  tne  part  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  his  Russian 
rival  simply  lithographed  the  text  and  finished  it 
two  years  ago. 

The  Siddhi-Kiir  has,  as  we  hinted  before,  been 
recently  identified  with  an  existing  Sanscrit  collec- 
tion, called  Vetalapankavinkati,  or  Collection  of 
Five-and-twenty  Tales,  of  which,  however,  but  six 
have  hitherto  been  published.  In  the  Mongol 
version,  thirteen  of  these  tales  only  are  commonly 
found,  all  of  which  were,  as  early  as  1804,  rendered 
into  German  by  Bergmann.  This  translation,  though 
faulty  enoujjh,  first  drew  attention  to  the  original  it- 
self, and  led  to  several  important  scientific  results. 
Dr.  Jiilg  has  now,  by  the  light  of  recent  investiga- 
tions, and  with  the  aid  of  his  own  thorough  com- 
mand over  this  out-of-the-way  Turanian  idiom  (one 
of  the  three  Mongol  dialects)  retranslated  the  whole, 
and  .added  an  introduction,  a  dictionary,  and  a 
grammatical  analpis. 

The  framework  which  connects  these  tales  is  curi- 
ous and  weinl  enough.  The  whole,  the  proem  tells 
us,  is  an  allegor}-  of  the  life  of  Nagarguna,  the  Ex- 
alted, written  down  "  with  the  intention  that  he  who 
has  fully  imbibed  its  contents  in  his  heart  shall,  by 
teaching,  hearing,  and  telling  it  attain  to  the  high- 
est perfection."  We  cannot  pretend  to  have  fath- 
omed its  hidden  meaning,  but  we  have  not  perhaps 
brought  the  requisite  exalted  veneration  to  bear 
upon  our  task. 


Once,  so  the  story  goes,  there  lived  in  the  Cen- 
tral Empire  of  India  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom 
were  sorcerers.  Not  far  from  them  there  lived  also 
two  brothers,  sons  of  a  Chan,  the  oldest  of  whom 
w.Ts  most  anxious  to  le.arn  their  mighty  art.  For 
seven  long  years  they  pretended  to  teach  it  to  him, 
but  they  never  gave  him  the  real  key.  One  day 
the  younger  brother  came  on  a  visit,  and  while  look- 
ing through  a  keyhole  he  discovered  the  whole  se- 
cret and  communicated  it  to  his  brother.  The  lat- 
ter immediately  rewarded  him  by  changing  him 
into  a  horse,  and  gave  him,  though  unwittingly,  into 
the  power  of  the  sorcerers.  Anxious  to  annihilate 
a  being  cognizant  of  their  secret  craft,  they  resolved 
to  kill  it,  but  the  horse,  possessing  the  faculty  of 
metamorphosing  itself  ad  libitum,  changed  into  a 
fish.  Whereupon  the  sorcerers  changed  into  seven 
mews  and  chased  it.  It  then  became  a  dove,  and 
its  persecutors  became  hawks,  .and  followed  it  over 
mountain  and  river.  When  almost  within  reach  of 
their  cruel  fangs,  it  espied  on  a  resplendent  moun- 
tain in  the  land  of  Bede,  in  the  South,  the  cave 
called  "  the  rest-giver,"  and  there  glided  into  the 
bosom  of  the  great  master,  Nagar^ma,  who  there 
dwelt  in  divine  repose.  To  him  the  dove  revealed 
its  real  nature,  and  by  his  aid  killed  its  seven  ene- 
mies, who  meanwhile  had  transformed  themselves 
into  seven  men  clad  in  cotton.  To  show  his  grati- 
tude, the  son  of  the  Chan  offered  to  do  any  task  the 
master  would  impose  upon  him.  The  latter  replied : 
"  If  this  really  is  the  case,  listen  to  me.  In  the  cool 
grove  of  the  vast  burial-ground  there  lives  Siddhi- 
Kiir  (the  Dead  gifted  with  supernatural  powers). 
From  the  midst  of  his  body  upwards  he  is  of  pure 
gold,  downwards  he  is  of  emerald  ;  on  his  he«ad, 
which  is  of  mother-of-pearl,  he  wears  a  band.  Him 
you  may  fetch  in  expiation  of  the  seven  men  you 
have  slain.  If  you  were  to  bring  him,  I  could  make 
fijold ;  nay,  I  could  make  the  men  of  Vambudvipa 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  attain  to  the  highest  per- 
fection." 

The  disciple  having  declared  his  readiness  to  nn- 
dertake  the  task,  received  the  following  further  in- 
structions :  "A  mile  from  here  you  will  find,  near  a 
mountain-torrent  which  rushes  out  of  a  dark,  wood- 
ed, fearful  cavern,  a  vast  number  of  large  corpses. 
When  you  reach  them,  they  will  all  arise  and  rush 
<at  you.  You  then  shout,  '  All  ye  large  corpses,  hala, 
hala,  svaha!'  and  strew  these  magic  barleycorns 
among  them.  Further  on,  near  a  river,  you  will 
find  a  vast  number  of  small  corpses.  Shout  to  them, 
'  All  ye  small  corpses,  hulu,  hulu,  sv.alia,'  and  offer 
them  a  similar  sacrifice  of  corns.  Further  again 
there  are  corpses  like  unto  children.  Them,  too, 
you  conciliate  by  shouts  and  offerings.  Out  of  their 
midst  Siddhi-Kiir  himself  will  rise  and  climb  up  a 
mango-tree.  Threaten  to  cut  down  the  tree  with 
this  axe,  called  the  'white  moon,' and  he  will  de- 
scend. You  then  put  him  in  this  bag,  in  which  there 
is  room  for  a  hundred  men,  and  fasten  it  with  this 
cord  made  of  a  hundred  wires.  TaJce  this  butter- 
cake,  which  will  never  come  to  an  end,  however 
long  you  may  eat  of  it,  put  your  bunlen  on  your 
bacK,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  back  to  me. 
But  remember,  not  a  single  icord  must  escape  your 
lips,  whatever  you  may  hear  on  your  road." 

It  all  came  to  pass  as  the  great  master  had  told 
him.  The  large  dead  and  the  small  dead  and  the 
children's  corpses  threatened  the  young  Chan,  but 
he  overcame  tnem,  and  finally  succeeded  in  putting 
the  mighty  Siddhi-Kiir  himself  into  his  bag.  He 
then  walked  with  his  burden  on  his  back  many  many 
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days,  eating  liis  butter-cake,  and  indulging  in  no 
conversation.  At  last  the  burden  began  to  sjieak, 
and  proposed  that  one  of  them  should  tell  a  story, 
and  if  his  carrier  would  not,  then  he  would.  Tlie 
Chan,  who  had  only  been  forbidden  to  talk,  but  not 
to  listen,  notlded  by  way  of  assent,  and  the  being  in 
the  bag  began  his  most  wonderful  tales,  of  which  we 
shall  only  reveal  thus  much,  that  at  the  end  of  each 
the  youtli  is  so  overcome  either  by  pity,  or  envy,  or 
indignation,  or  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that 
he  imprudently  emits  some  words  expressive  of  these 
sentiments.  Whereupon  the  Siddhi-Kiir  uniformly 
replies,  "  His  fortune  forfeiting,  the  young  Chan  has 
allowed  liis  mouth  to  utter  words."  And  exclaim- 
ing, "  Not  to  remain  in  the  world  is  good,"  he  flies 
away. 

The  thirteenth  story  comes  to  this  unlucky  end 
close  by  the  very  goal,  the  wise  master's  cave.  He, 
however,  in  recognition  of  the  thirteen,  albeit  unsuc- 
cessful, attempts,  makes  the  Chan  the  richest  of  all 
the  kings  on  earth. 

We  do  not  intend  b^  this  notice  of  the  most  out- 
of-the-way,  though  in  itself  highly  creditable  philo- 
logical performance,  to  entice  our  readers  into  a 
violent  study  of  Kalinuk,  however  desirable  such 
enthusiasm  may  appear  to  Dr.  Jiilg.  But  we  wish 
to  impress  them  again  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
closer  connection  even  between  those  far-away  peo- 
ple on  the  Koko-Nur,  the  Irtish,  the  Volga,  in  Dzun- 
garia,  and  Chinese  Tai-tary,  and  ourselves  than  we 
would  fain  believe ;  and  that,  though  neither  religion 
nor  arts  and  sciences  may  ever  succeed  in  uniting 
all  human  races  into  one  community,  fairy-lore  has 
from  beginning  to  end  drawn  its  magic  circle  around 
all  humanity  alike,  all  the  world  over. 


A   SUNDAY   A   CENTURY  AGO. 

Ax  old  brown  leather-covered  book,  the  leaves 
yellow,  the  writing  scarcely  legible,  from  time  and 
decay:  evidently  an  old,  neglected  MS.  To  the 
fire  or  to  my  private  shelf?      >Vhich  ? 

These  were  my  reflections  as  I  looked  over  the 
papers  of  my  late  uncle,  the  rector  of  a  Somerset- 
shire village. 

I  liked  the  look  of  the  book  and  decided  for  the 
shelf;  and  I  had  my  reward,  for  I  found  in  the 
crabbed  characters  a  simple  story,  evidently  Avritten 
towards  the  close  of  the  writer's  life.  This  story  I 
now  transcribe  into  a  more  modern  style. 

"  He  '11  be  fit  for  nothing,"  said  my  father ;  "  an 
awkward  booby  wlio  holds  nis  awl  and  cuts  his  food 
with  his  left  hand." 

So  said  my  father,  and  so,  alas !  I  felt.  I  was 
awkward.  1  was  fifleen ;  thick-set,  strong,  but  ter- 
ribly clumsy.  I  could  not  make  a  collar,  nor  sew  a 
pair  of  blinkers,  nor  stuff  a  saddle,  nor  do  anything 
that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do.  My  fingers  seemed 
to  have  no  mechanical  feeling  in  them.  I  was  awk- 
ward, and  I  knew  it,  and  all  Icnew  it. 

I  was  good-tempered ;  could  write  fairly,  and 
read  anything ;  Ijut  I  was  awkward  with  my  limbs ; 
they  seemed  to  have  wills  of  their  own  ;  and  yet  I 
could  dance  as  easily  and  lightly  as  any  of  my  neigh- 
bors' sons. 

"  I  don't  know  what  he 's  fit  for,"  said  my  father 
to  the  rector  of  the  parish.  "  I  've  set  him  to  car- 
pentering, and  he  cut  his  finger  nearly  off  with  an 
axe ;  then  he  went  to  the  smith,  and  burnt  his  hands 
till  he  was  laid  up  for  a  month.  It 's  all  of  no  use ; 
he  spoils  mc  more  good  leather  in  a  week  than  his 


earnings  pay  for  in  a  month.  Why  cannot  he,  like 
other  Cliristians,  use  his  hands  as  the  good  God 
meant  him  to  ?  There  !  Look  at  him  nc  w,  cutting 
that  back  strap  for  the  sq^uire  with  his  letl  hand." 

I  heard  him ;  the  knife  slipjied,  and  the  long 
strip  of  leather  was  divided  in  a  moment  and  utterly 
spoiled. 

"  There  now  !  look  at  that.  A  piece  out  of  the 
very  middle  of  the  skin,  and  his  finger  gashed  into 
the  bargain." 

The  rector  endeavored  to  soothe  my  father's  an- 
ger, while  I  bandaged  my  finger. 

"  You  'd  better  let  him  come  up  for  that  vase,  Mr. 
Walters ;  I  should  like  a  case  to  fit  it,  for  it 's  very 
fragile,  as  all  that  old  Italian  glass  is ;  and  line  it 
witli  the  softest  leather,  please." 

And  so  I  went  with  the  rector  to  bring  back  the 
vase,  taking  two  chamois  leathei-s  to  bring  it  in. 

We  reached  the  house,  and  I  waited  in  the  pas- 
sage while  he  went  to  fetch  it.  He  came  back  with 
a  large  vase,  tenderly  wrapped  in  the  leathers. 
Alas  !  At  that  moment  there  came  from  the  room, 
against  the  door  of  which  I  was  standing,  the  sound 
of  a  voice  singing.  A  voice  that  thrilled  me  through, 
—  a  voice  I  near  now  as  I  write  these  lines,  —  so 
clear,  so  sweet,  so  pure,  it  was  as  if  an  angel  had 
revealed  itself  to  me. 

I  trembled,  and  forgot  the  precious  burden  in  my 
hands ;  it  dropped  to  the  ground  and  was  shattered 
to  pieces. 

IIow  shall  I  describe  the  rector's  rage  ?  I  fear  he 
said  something  for  which  he  would  have  blushed  in 
his  calmer  moments,  and  she  came  out. 

She  who  had  the  angel-voice  —  his  niece  —  came 
out,  and  I  saw  her.  I  forgot  the  disaster,  and  stood 
speechlessly  gazing  at  her  face. 

"  You  awkward  scoundrel !  look  at  your  work. 
Thirty  pounds !  Fifly  pounds !  An  invaluable 
treasure  gone  irreparably  in  a  moment.  Why  don't 
you  speak  ?     Why  did  you  drop  it  ?  " 

"  Drop  it,"  I  said,  waking  up.  "  Drop  what  ?  " 
And  then  it  flashed  upon  me  again,  and  I  stam- 
mered out,  "  She  sang ! " 

"  And  if  she  did  sing,  was  there  any  occasion  to 
drop  my  beautiful  vase,  you  doubly  stupid  block- 
head ?  There,  go  out  of  the  house,  do,  before  you 
do  any  further  mischief,  and  tell  your  father  to 
horsewhip  you  for  a  stupid  dolt." 

I  said  nothing,  did  nothing,  but  only  looked  at 
her  face,  and  went  shambling  away,  a  ciiaiiged  and 
altered  being.  There  was  a  world  where  horse- 
collars  and  horse-shoes,  tenons  and  mortises,  right- 
hands  or  left,  entered  not.  That  world  I  had  seen ; 
I  had  breathed  its  air  and  heard  its  voices. 

My  fiither  heard  of  my  misfortune,  and  laid  the 
strap  across  my  shoulders  without  hesitation,  for  in 
my  young  days  boys  were  boys  till  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  old.  I  bore  it  patiently,  uncomplain- 
ingly. 

"  What  is  he  fit  for  ?  "  every  one  would  ask,  and 
no  one  could  answer,  not  even  myself 

I  wandered  about  the  rectory  in  the  summer 
evenings  and  heard  her  sing ;  I  tried  hard  to  get 
the  old  gardener  to  let  me  help  him  carry  the 
watering-pots,  and  when  I  succeeded,  felt,  as  I  en- 
tered the  rector's  garden,  that  I  was  entering  a 
paradise.  O  happy  months,  when,  after  the  horri- 
ble labors  of  the  weary  day,  I  used  to  follow  the  old 
gardener,  and  hear  her  sing.  My  old  withered 
heart  beats  fuller  and  freer  when  the  memory  comes 
back  to  me  now. 

Alas  !  alas !  my  awkwardness  again  banished  me. 
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She  met  rae  one  evening  in  the  garden,  as  I  was 
coming  along  the  path  with  my  cans  full  of  water, 
and  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  — 

"  You  're  the  boy  that  broke  the  vase,  arc  n't 
you  ?  " 

I  did  not,  could  not  reply ;  my  strength  forsook 
me.  I  dropped  my  cans  on  the  ground,  where 
they  upset  and  flooded  away  in  a  moment  some 
seeds  on  which  the  rector  set  most  especial  store. 

"  How  awkward,  to  be  sure ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  And  how  angry  uncle  will  be." 

I  turned  and  lied,  and  from  that  time  the  rectory 
gate  was  closed  against  me. 

I  led  a  miserably  unhappy  life  for  the  next  three 
years ;  I  had  only  one  consolation  during  the  whole 
of  that  weary  time.  I  saw  her  at  church  and  heard 
her  sing  there.  I  could  hear  nothing  else  when  she 
sang,  tnear  and  distinct,  above  the  confused,  nasal 
sounds  that  came  from  the  voices  of  others,  —  hers 
alone  pure,  sweet,  and  good.  It  was  a  blessed  time. 
I  would  not  miss  a  Sunday's  service  in  church  for 
all  that  might  offer.  Three  good  miles  every  Sun- 
day there  and  back  did  I  heavily  plod  to  hear  her, 
and  feel  well  rewarded.  I  shared  her  joys  and 
heaviness.  I  knew  when  she  was  happy,  when  op- 
pressed ;  as  a  mother  knows  the  tones  of  her  child's 
voice,  to  the  minutest  shade  of  difference,  so  I  could 
tell  when  her  heart  was  light  and  when  sad. 

One  Sunday  she  sang  as  I  had  never  yet  heard 
her,  not  loudly,  but  so  tenderly,  so  lovingly ;  I  knew 
the  change  had  come,  —  she  loved  ;  it  thrilled  in  her 
voice ;  and  at  the  evening  service  he  was  there.  I 
saw  him.  A  soldier,  I  knew  by  his  bearing,  with 
cruel,  hard,  gray  eyes ;  and  she  sang,  I  knew  it.  I 
detected  a  tremble  and  gratitude  in  the  notes.  I 
felt  she  was  to  suffer,  as  I  had  suffered ;  not  that  I 
ean^.  I  had  no  voice.  A  harsh,  guttural  sound  was 
all  I  couUl  give  utterance  to.  I  could  whistle  like  a 
bird,  and  ollen  and  often  have  I  lain  for  hours  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree  and  joined  the  concerts  of  the 
woods. 

One  day  I  was  whistling,  as  was  my  wont,  as  I 
went  through  the  street,  when  I  was  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  an  old  man,  the  cobbler  of  the  next  par- 
ish. I  knew  him  from  his  coming  to  my  father  for 
leatlicr  occasionally. 

"  Sam,  where  did  you  learn  that  ?  " 

"  Learn  what  ?  " 

"  That  tune." 

"  At  church." 

"  You  've  a  good  ear,  Sam." 

•'  I  've  nothing  else  good,  but  I  can  whistle  any- 
thing." 

"  Can  you  whistle  me  the  Morning  Hymn  ?  " 

I  did  so. 

"  Good ;  very  good.  Know  anything  of  music, 
Sam  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Like  to  ?  " 

"  I  'd  give  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  be  able  to 
play  anything.  My  soul's  full  of  music.  I  can't 
•ing  a  note,  but  I  could  play  anything  if  I  were 
taught" 

"  So  you  shall,  Sam,  my  boy.  Come  home  with 
me.  Carry  these  skins,  and  you  shall  begin  at 
once." 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  found  that  he  was  one 
of  the  players  in  the  choir  of  his  parish,  his  instru- 
ment being  the  violoncello.  I  took  my  fu-st  lesson, 
and  from  that  time  commenced  a  new  lite.  Even- 
ing after  evening,  and  sometimes  during  the  day,  I 
wandered  over  to  his  little  shoj),  and  while  he  sat. 


stitch,  stitch,  at  the  boots  and  shoes,  I  played  over 
and  over  again  all  the  music  I  could  get  from  the 
church. 

"You've  a  beautiful  fingering,  Sam,  my  boy, 
beautiful,  and  though  it  does  look  a  little  awkward 
to  see  you  bowing  away  with  your  lefl,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  you.  You  ought  to  be  a  fine  player, 
Sam." 

I  was  enthusiastic,  but  I  was  poor.  I  wanted  an 
instrument  of  my  own,  but  I  had  no  money,  and  I 
earned  none,  —  I  could  earn  none.  My  parents 
thought,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  if  they  found  me 
food  and  clothing,  I  was  well  provided  fi)r,  and  so 
for  some  twelve  months  I  used  the  old  cobbler's  in- 
strument, improving  daily.  It  was  strange  that  the 
limbs  and  fingers  so  rigitl  and  stiff  for  every  other 
impulse  should,  under  the  influence  of  sound,  move 
with  such  precision,  ea.se,  and  exactness. 

"  Sam,  my  boy,"  said  the  cobbler,  one  day,  "  you 
shall  have  an  instrument,  and  your  father  shall  buy 
it  for  you,  or  the  whole  parish  shall  cry  shame  upon 
him." 

"  But  he  don't  know  a  word  of  this,"  I  said. 

"  Never  mind,  Sam,  my  boy,  he  shall  be  glad  to 
know  of  it " ;  and  he  told  me  his  plans. 

At  certain  times  it  was  customary  for  the  choirs 
of  neighboring  churches  to  help  each  other,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  choir  of  our  parish  should 
play  and  sing  on  the  next  Sunday  morning  at  his 
parish  church,  and  that  he  and  his  choir  should  come 
over  to  our  parish  for  the  evening  service, 

"  And  you,  Sam,"  said  he,  "  shall  take  my  place 
in  your  own  church ;  and,  please  God,  you  do  as 
well  there  as  you  've  done  here,  it  will  be  the  proud- 
est day  I  shall  know,  Sam,  my  boy,  and  your  father 
and  mother  will  say  so,  too." 

How  I  practised,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for 
the  great  day ;  how  the  old  man  darkly  hinted  at  a 
prodigy  that  was  to  be  forthcoming  at  the  festival; 
and  then  the  day  itself,  with  its  events,  —  all  is  as 
vivid  before  me  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday. 

The  evening  came;  and  there,  in  the  dimly-lit 


my  lady  just  come  in.  Keep  your  eyes  on  your 
book  and  feel  what  you  're  playing,  and  think  you  're 
in  the  little  shop ;  I  've  brought  a  bit  of  leather  to 
help  you,"  and  he  put  a  piece  of  that  black  leather 
that  has  a  peculiar  acid  scent  in  front  of  me.  The 
scent  of  it  revived  nie ;  the  memory  of  the  many 
hours  I  had  spent  there  came  back  to  me  at  once, 
and  I  felt  as  calm  as  if  I  were  indeed  there. 

She  came  at  hist,  and  service  began.  O  that 
night !  Shall  I  ever  forget  its  pleasures  ?  —  the 
wondering  looks  of  the  friends  and  neighliors  who 
came  and  found  in  me,  the  despised,  awkward,  left- 
handed  saddler's  apprentice,  the  prodigy  of  which 
they  had  heard  rumors.  O  it  was  glorious !  The 
first  few  strokes  of  my  bow  gave  me  confidence,  and 
I  did  well,  and  knew  it,  through  the  hynm,  through 
the  chants,  and  on  to  the  anthem  before  the  sermon. 
That  was  to  be  the  gem  of  the  evening:;  it  was 
Handel's  then  new  anthem,  "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth." 

It  began  —  harsh,  inharmonious,  out  of  tune  —  I 
know  not  why  or  how ;  but  s\s  it  progressed,  a  spell 
seemed  upon  all  but  her  and  myself;  one  by  one  the 
instruments  ceased  and  were  silent ;  one  by  one  the 
voices  died  away  and  were  lost,  and  she  and  I  alone, 
bound  together  and  driven  on  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, went  through  the  anthem  ;  one  soul,  one  spirit 
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eeemed  to  animate  both.  The  •whole  congregation 
listened  breatlilcss  as  to  an  angel ;  and  she,  self-ab- 
sorbed, and  like  one  in  a  trance,  sang,  filling  me 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  peace  and  exultation,  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  known  since. 

It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  with  the  last  tri- 
umphant note  I  fell  forward  on  the  desk  in  a 
swoon. 

When  I  recovered  I  found  myself  at  home  in  my 
own  room,  with  the  rector,  the  doctor,  and  my  par- 
ents there,  and  heard  the  doctor  say,  — 

"  I  told  you  he  would,  my  dear  madam  ;  I  knew 
he  would." 

"Thank  Grod!"  murmured  my  mother-  "My 
dear  boy.  how  we  have  feared  for  you." 

What  a  difference  !  I  was  courted  and  made 
much  of  "  Genius ! "  and  "  Very  clever ! "  and  "  De- 
lightful talent ! "  such  were  the  expressions  I  now 
heard,  instead  of  "  stupid ! "  "  awkward ! "  and  "  un- 
fit for  anything ! " 

My  father  bought  a  fine  instrument ;  and  I  was 
the  hero  of  the  village  for  months. 

It  was  some  days  after  that  Sunday  that  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  about  the  rector's  niece. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  my  mother ;  "  the  like  was 
never  heard.  We  saw  you  there  and  wondered 
what  you  were  doing;  but  as  soon  as  we  saw  you 
with  the  bow,  we  knew  you  must  be  the  person 
there 'd  been  so  much  talk  about;  and  then,  when 
the  anthem  came,  and  we  all  left  off  singing  and 
they  all  left  off  playing,  and  only  you  and  ^IIss 
Cecilia  kept  on,  we  were  all  in  tears.  I  saw  even 
the  rector  crying ;  and,  poor  girl,  she  seemed  as  if 
in  a  dream,  and  so  did  you ;  it  was  dreadful  for  me 
to  see  you  with  your  eyes  fixed  on  her,  watching 
her  so  eagerly.  And  then  to  look  at  her,  staring 
up  at  the  stained  glass  window  as  if  she  could  see 
through  it,  miles  and  miles  away  into  the  sky. 
O,  I  'm  sure,  the  like  never  was ;  and  then,  when 
you  fell  down,  I  screamed,  and  your  father  ran  up 
and  caft-iod  you  down  and  brought  you  home  in 
Fanner  Slade's  four-wheeler." 

After  this  I  had  an  invitation  to  go  up  to  the  rec- 
tory, and  there  in  the  long  winter  evenmga  we  used 
to  sit ;  and  while  I  played,  she  sang.  O  those 
happy  times  !  when  she  loved  me,  but  only  as  a  dear 
friend ;  and  I  loved  her  as  I  never  had  loved  before 
or  could  love  again.  I  do  not  know  the  kind  of  love 
I  had  for  her.  I  was  but  a  little  older  than  she  was, 
but  I  felt  as  a  father  might  feel  to  his  daughter ; 
a  Bweet  tcndomess  and  love  that  made  me  pitiful 
towards  hor.  I  knew  she  loved  a  man  unworthy 
of  her,  and  I  think,  at  times,  she  felt  this  hei"self, 
and  knew  I  felt  it. 

I  was  perfectly  free  of  the  rector's  house  at  last, 
and  we  used  to  find  in  our  music  a  means  of  converse 
that  our  tongues  could  never  have  known.  Ah  me, 
—  those  days!     Gone  I     Alas !  they  arc  gone. 

She  left  us  at  last,  and  in  a  few  years  her  mother- 
less child  came  back  in  her  place,  and  as  again  I  sit 
in  the  old  rectory  parlor,  years  and  years  after  my 
first  visit,  with  her  daughter  beside  me  singing,  — 
but,  alas  I  not  with  her  mother's  voice,  —  all  the  old 
memories  flood  back  upon  me,  and  1  feel  a  grateful, 
calm  joy  in  the  openly-shown  respect  and  affection 
of  the  daughter  of  her  whom  I  loved  so  silently,  so 
tcnderlv,  and  so  long. 

I  sit  in  the  old  seat  in  the  church  now  and  play; 
and,  once  in  the  year,  the  old  anthem ;  but  the  voice 
is  gone  that  filled  the  old  church  as  with  a  glory 
that  day.  I  feel,  a.s  the  sounds  swell  out,  and  the 
strings  vibrate  under  my  withered  fingers,  I  am  but 


waiting  to  be  near  her  under  the  old  yew-tree  out- 
side, and  it  may  be,  nearer  to  her  still  in  the  longed- 
for  future. 


APHASIA. 

DiCKKXs  relates  of  some  lady  in  "  Dombey  and 
Son,"  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  she  used  to  re- 
call the  great  Mohammedan  formula  in  the  very  lu- 
cid form,  "  There  's  no  what 's  his  name  but  Thin- 
gumy,  and  what  you  may  call  him  is  his  prophet," 
and  that  she  was  perfectly  successful  in  conveying 
by  this  rather  rough  verbal  machinery  her  meaninnf 
to  her  friends.  Well,  the  tendency  which  more  or 
less  exists,  we  suppose,  in  most  declining  and  over- 
fagged  memories  to  make  out  their  acMjounts  in  hla/il; 
as  it  were,  and  trust  to  the  power  of  association  in 
the  minds  of  others  to  fill  up  the  blanks  correctly,  is 
sometimes  carried  to  an  extent,  and  comes  on  with 
a  suddenness,  that  have  obliged  physicians  to  give 
it  a  special  name  of  its  own  ;  and  it  is  now  called  by 
Dr.  (rairdner,  in  a  very  able  paper  read  before  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  Aphasia,  and  re- 
garded as  a  disease  which,  though  originating  in  the 
nerves,  does  not  necessarily  or  usually  involve  the 
slightest  difiiculty  in  articulating,  being  usually  ac- 
companied by  the  most  complete  power  over  the 
orgaas  of  speech,  though  by  an  utter  incapacity  to 
choose  worfls  appropriate  to  the  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker. 

In  its  most  striking  form,  aphasia  is  a  sudden  and 
complete  loss  of  recognition  for  words  and  their 
meaning,  while  in  milder  forms  the  patient  can  still 
describe  by  a  periphrasis  the  object  which  he  wishes 
to  mention,  but  has  to  wander  round  it  and  indicate 
it  by  stray  shots,  as  it  were,  instead  of  naming  it 
outright.  One  case  of  this  kind  of  a  very  remarka- 
ble nature  once  came  under  the  present  ^vriter's  no- 
tice. The  patient  in  this  case  often  indicated  very 
graphically  what  he  really  meant,  though  he  could 
not  name  it.  He  spoke,  for  instance,  of  tJie  moon 
as  "  that  public  light " ,  of  Heaven,  —  in  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  habits  of  a  lodger,  —  as  "  the  front 
apartment"  ;  of  the  Deity  himself  as  that  principal 
member;  of  acquaintances  and  friends, —  m  meta- 
phors taken  from  the  classificatory  sciences,  —  as  new 
or  old  "  specimens."  Sometimes  he  would  miss  his 
way  further,  and  substitute  an  entirely  wrong  word, 
as  "  cigars  "  for  "  cards,"  but  usuaJly  words  which  he 
unconscioasly  selected  to  express  his  meaning  had 
a  curiously  close  and  even  humorous  relation  to  that 
meaning,  though  he  was  himself  quite  unaware  that 
there  was  anything  eccentric  in  his  terminology. 

Dr.  Gairdner  illustrates  by  many  curious  cases  the 
same  incapacity  in  all  degrees,  ranging  from  tliat  of 
patients  to  whom  every  word  in  their  own  language 
had  suddenly  become  as  those  of  an  unknown  lan- 
guage, to  that  of  patients  who  had  simply  great  ad- 
ditional difficulty  in  selecting  their  language,  and 
a  disposition  to  distribute  names  incorrectly  amongst 
the  persons  and  objects  to  whom  they  belonged,  — 
without,  however,  in  any  way  confusing  those  per- 
sons and  objects  in  themselves,  though  sorelv  puzzled 
as  to  their  labels.  The  disease  of  aphasia  indeed 
reminds  us  closely  of  Plato's  hiJmorous  illustration  of 
the  nature  of  the  false  notions  in  the  nieretelns,  where 
hel  ikens  a  man  who  gets  hold  of  wrong  conceptions 
about  things  to  a  man  with  a  large  dovecot  contain- 
ing different  kinds  of  doves,  wild  and  tame,  and 
who,  when  he  means  to  catch  a  wood-pigeon,  may 
happen  to  set  all  the  wood-pigeons  flnng  away  from 
him,  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon  a  croppei'-pigeon  in- 
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stead.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Plato  means  to 
illustrate  the  getting  hold  of  a  falsehood  instead  of  a 
truth  ;  while  aphonia  means  rather  the  getting  hold 
of  a  false  tcord,  or  of  no  word  at  all,  instead  of  the 
right  word,  —  the  objeet  itself  being  clear  to  the 
mind  all  the  while.  Thus  Dr.  Gairdiier  tried  to  tell 
an  aphasie  patient  that  his  brother  John  had  been 
ill.  The  words  "  brother  John"  carried  no  meaning 
at  all,  but  the  slightest  sign  of  objective  indication 
of  the  person  named  carried  at  once  the  fullest 
meaning  to  his  mind. 

Tliere  arc  two  very  curious  and  characteristic 
facts  connected  with  this  aphasia ;  the  one  is,  that 
the  words  which  seem  to  come  most  rapidly  and  easi- 
ly to  the  lips  of  an  aphasie  patient  are  words  rather 
exclamatory  and  interjectional  than  words  of  proper 
meaning.  Words  of  impatience,  or  of  anger,  ibr 
instance,  seem  to  flow  easily  from  lips  which  cannot 
express  any  connected  sentence  at  all ;  and  so  also 
wordd  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  —  and  this  not  be- 
cause they  are  recollected  words,  but  because  they 
need  no  recollection,  being  properly  signs  of  emotion, 
and  nearer  in  their  character  to  tears,  smiles,  and 
gestures  than  to  words  of  coherent  meaning.  Dr. 
Gairdncr  quotes  another  medical  authority  on  the 
subject  of  the  power  of  swearing  which  these  a])hasic 
patients  retain.  Dr.  Jackson  explains  it  by  saying 
that  "swearing  is,  strictly  speaking,  nor  a  part  of 
language.  It  belongs  to  the  same  general  category 
as  loudness  of  tone  and  violence  of  gesticulation." 
And  the  same  may  be  said,  of  course,  of  all  habitual 
forms  of  eager  ejaculation,  whether  angry  or  pleased. 
These  expressions  are  not  consciously  reproduced  ; 
they  are  thrown  off*  unconsciously  almost  involun- 
tarily, like  fi-owns  and  smiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  words  which  vanish  first, 
and  mo6t  successfully  evade  recapture  arc  proper 
names,  which  are  the  most  arbitral"}-,  the  least 
likely  to  "  rise  to  the  lips,"  the  most  like  voluntarily 
affixed  labels,  of  all  sorts  of  words.  Tiie  contrast 
is  seen  clearly  enough  by  comparing  the  intellectual 
approaches  to  the  boyish  exclamation  (say) 
"  Gemini  gosh  ! "  or  "  Cnky  ! "  with  those  to  the 
same  expressions  if  used  as  a  proper  name  or  as  a 
slang  a<ljective.  In  the  former  case  there  is  as 
little  consideration  or  thought  interposed  between 
the  surprise  which  elicits  the  exclamation  and 
the  exclamation,  as  there  is  in  a  dog's  mind  between 
a  noise  at  the  gate  and  its  own  bark.  In  the  latter 
case  —  cases  of  proper  names — you  must  get  at 
the  name  through  the  idea  of  the  persons  to  whom 
it  belongs.  Any  man  who  notices  his  own  thoughts 
about  his  friends  will  observe  that  he  seldom  Ihinks 
of  them  by  name,  unless  he  also  wishes  to  speak  to 
them  or  of  them.  That  is  a  distinct  and  super- 
added mental  act,  which  obliges  him  to  go  on 
further  than  the  idea  and  name  tlie  name  if  he  can. 
This  is  especially  true  of  proper  names,  and  to  some 
extent  true  even  of  common  names.  You  often 
think  of  a  horse,  or  a  wood,  or  a  mountain,  if  you 
have  no  occasion  to  express  your  thoughts,  in  a  sort 
of  va^ue  picture,  and  without  names  occurring  to 
the  mind  at  all. 

But  still  more  do  you  think  of  Individual  friends 
without  their  proper  names,  which  really  add  noth- 
ing, though  common  names  often  do,  to  the  con- 
tents of  your  thoughts ;  and  hence,  we  take  it,  the 
additional  effort  which  it  so  often  re<iuirc8  to  run 
down,  as  it  were,  a  proper  name,  beyond  what  it 
takes  to  catch  even  the  exact  common  name  of  which 
you  may  be  in  search.  We  take  it  that  the  special 
characteristic  of  aphasia  is  the  exaggeration  of  that 


same  species  of  nervousness  which  so  often  causes 
men  to  blunder,  especially  where  they  are  specially 
anxious  to  recollect.  Every  one  knows  that  if  you 
have  lost  a  line  of  poetry,  and  can  come  at  it  with  a 
run,  without  fixing  your  attention  on  the  (horujht 
and  the  context,  you  have  infinitely  more  chance  of 
recovering  it  than  if  you  fix  your  mind  on  it  from  a 
distance  and  advance  with  conscious  deliberation, 
getting  more  helpless  as  you  approach  the  danger- 
ous place. 

It  is  almost  like  the  physical  difficulty  of  a  leap 
which  one  cannot  take  standing,  but  which  one  can 
make  it  almost  iinix)ssible  for  one's  self  not  to  take  by 
coming  with  great  velocity  to  the  spot.  Even  tlien, 
if  one  thinks  too  much  of  the  chance  of  failure,  one 
will  start  aside  at  the  very  last  moment,  —  not  ow- 
ing to  the  deficiency  of  physical  power,  but  to  the 
paralyzing  efl'ects  of  too  much  consciousness.  That 
IS,  we  take  it,  a  small  case  of  what  the  physicians 
call  aphasia  in  regard  to  speech.  Tlicy  tell  us  that 
aphasie  patients  when  recovering  can  bef/in  all  sorts 
of  sentences,  but  pull  short  up  as  they  approach 
either  the  predicate,  or  any  word  which  requires,  as 
it  were,  a  little  side  excursion  of  conscious  effort  in 
search  of  it. 

In  short,  they  fail  at  the  parts  of  the  sentence  where 
there  is  most  need  for  attention  and  volition,  —  not 
because  they  lose  the  ideas,  since  they  have  the  idea 
even  vividly  before  them,  but  because  they  have 
lost  confidence  in  their  own  power  to  pronounce  the 
talisman  which  will  recall  it  to  other  minds, — just 
as  the  man  in  "  The  Forty  Tliieves  "  could  not  re- 
call "  Open  sesame  "  precisely  because  it  was  the 
word  on  which  his  fate  and  fortune  entirely  de- 
pended. The  predicates  —  and  in  a  degree  the 
proper  names  —  are  in  a  certain  sense  the  moral 
crises  of  the  sentence,  the  points  on  which  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world  depends.  One  of  the 
patients,  for  instance,  began  sentences  habitually, 
and  {jot  as  far  as  "  I  don't  believe,"  "  I  don't  care," 
and  in  one  case  "  Mr.  Thingumbob,"  but  when  he 
got  to  the  critical  point  of  irhat  he  did  n't  believe, 
or  did  n't  care,  or  what  Mr.  Thingumbob  did,  or 
what  his  exact  name  was,  he  broke  down ;  and  yet 
the  evidence  was  explicit  that  he  knew  what  he 
meant  to  say,  as  he  could  eke  out  liis  imperfect  sen- 
tences very  completely  by  signs. 

Tlie  point  where  nervousness  centres  is  precisely 
the  point  at  which  a  junction  with  the  outer  worhl 
is  going  to  be  effected  by  language.  In  the  case  of 
the  patient  we  have  before  spoken  of,  —  it  was  very 
remarkable  that  he  constantly  referred  to  "  his  com- 
munications being  cut  off""  in  a  most  pathetic  man- 
ner,—  and  this  much  more  from  his  inability  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  by  an- 
other, than  from  his  inability  to  select  the  right  word 
himself.  His  mind  was  like  a  telegraphic  apparatus 
to  which  he  had  half  lost  the  key.  Sometimes,  if  he 
were  not  trying  to  attend,  he  wouhl  take  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  used  in  his  presence  completely.  At 
otliers,  if  he  were,  he  would  miss  the  meaning  of 
the  commonest  word,  as  if  it  were  a  telegraphic  sym- 
bol to  which  the  key  was  lost.  And  yet  his  objec- 
tive thoughts,  so  far  as  they  were  clear  at  all,  were 
usually  accurate  enough,  though  the  machinery  for 
expressing  them  was  so  much  out  of  order.  Dr. 
Gairdner  mentions  the  case  of  an  eminent  professor 
of  medicine,  M.  Lordat,  who  had  an  attack  of  this 
kind  and  completely  recovered  from  it,  and  who 
sul)se(iuently  gave  his  own  account  of  the  attack, 
from  which  it  would  not  appear  that  he  lost  any 
power  of  thought  at  all :  — 
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"  It  ajiiwars  that  M.  Lonlat  in  the  aphasic  state  was 
able  to  think,  to  arranjrc  the  materials  of  a  lecture,  and 
to  change  the  distril)ution  of  them ;  while  neither  by 
speech  nor  by  writing  was  it  possible  for  him  to  com- 
municate an  idea;  and  this  although  there  was  no 
paralysis.  '  I  reflected,'  he  writes,  '  on  the  Christian 
doxofogv,  "  Gloiy  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  recall  et-vn  a  'single  word  of  it.'  The  thought  remained 
intact,  but  the  power  of  expression  was  gone.  At  the 
same  time  he  convinced  himself  that  he  could  com- 
bine abstract  ideas,  and  distinguish  them  quite  well 
from  each  other,  without  having  a  single  wvrd  to  ea-press 
them,  and  irithoiit  in  the  least  degree  thinking  on  the  expres- 
sion of  them.  '  I  cxiKricnccd,'  he  adds,  '  no  embarrass- 
ment in  tlie  exercise  of  thought.  Accustomed  as  I 
was  for  so  many  years  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
teacher,  I  congratulated  myself  on  being  able  to  ar- 
range in  my  head  the  principal  j)ropositions  of  a  lecture, 
and  on  finding  no  difficulty  in  changing  the  order  of 
ideas  as  I  pleased.' " 

Almost  every  one  must  have  experienced  some- 
thing like  the  kind  of  paralysis  of  expressive  power 
whicli  is  the  peculiarity  of  attacks  of  aphasia,  m  the 
mere  effort  to  fix  the  mind  very  closely  on  any 
root-word,  and  ask  why  it  should  have  got  the  mean- 
inf  which  it  has.  Gradually,  and  the  more  one 
thinks  of  the  word,  the  more  silly  and  unmeaning  it 
appears,  till  at  last  one  really  doubts  whether  there 
is  such  a  word  at  all,  or,  if  there  is,  what  it  means. 
This  state  of  mind  is  particularly  easy  to  reproduce 
in  the  case  of  a  primitive  word  which  does  not  lead 
you  on  by  any  etymological  association  to  others 
from  which  it  is  derived.  The  mere  variety  of 
thought  caused  by  derivation  relaxes  the  strain  on 
the  attention,  and  gives  a  sort  of  regular  place  in 
society  to  the  word, — Avhich  is  absent  if  the  word 
happens  to  be  or  to  seem  to  you  at  the  moment  an 
isolated  primitive  word.  Take  the  word  "glad," 
for  instance  (which  is,  we  believe,  Anglo-Saxon). 
Put  it  at  the  focus  of  the  lens  of  thought  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  it  will  turn  opaque,  and  begin  to  lose 
its  meaning,  and  sound  a  foolish  sort  of  word,  not 
calculated  to  express  meaning  at  all,  —  soon  scarce- 
ly a  word  at  all,  —  an  illusion,  an  impostor,  a  sound 
which  tries  to  make  us  believe  that  it  will  mean 
something  to  other  people,  but  which  will  betray  us 
and  stultify  us  if  we  trust  to  it. 

We  take  it  that  aphasia  is  a  sort  of  nervous  pa- 
ralysis attending  the  act  of  comtmmicaling  thought, 
to  which  people  are  specially  liable  who  think  much 
without  words  in  dumb  inarticulate  images  to  them- 
selves, and  who  get  nervous  from  the  demand  on 
their  attention  in  the  act  of  conscious  telegraphing 
to  others.  Of  course,  like  all  other  sorts  of  paral- 
ysis, physical  causes  probably  lead  to  it.  But  the 
reason  paralysis  touches  one  man  in  the  form  of  apha- 
sia and  another  in  the  form  of  a  shaking  hand  or 
drawn  mouth,  may  very  likely  be  that  the  first  has 
always  had  to  put  more  strain  on  those  nerves  which 
are  put  in  action  when  he  interprets  himself,  trans- 
lates himself  to  another,  —  while  the  last  has  had  to 
put  more  strain  upon  the  nerves  which  govern  his 
l)hysical  movements.  We  hear  as  we  write  that  a 
popular  French  poet,  M.  Charles  Baudelaire,  is  suf- 
I'enng  from  an  atta(dc  of  aphasia,  and  that  he  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  those  poets  who  are 
rather  artists  in  words.  We  should  fully  expect  that 
poets  of  that  class,  whose  words  are  chosen  deliber- 
ately rather  than  instinctively,  and  the  general  strain 
on  whose  nervous  power  in  selecting  language  must 
be  very  great,  would  be  marked  out  as  the  most 
likely  patients  for  such  a  disease. 


A  VERY  HARD  CASE. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  18 — ,  I  quitted  Liver- 
pool for  Boston  in  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  "  Cale- 
donia." As  I  stood  on  the  wharf  ready  to  embark,  ' 
I  saw  a  man  whose  face  was  not  unknown  to  me 
moving  to  and  fro  with  an  uneasy  air,  asking  to 
speak  to  the  captain  of  the  ship. 

The  history  of  this  person,  who  was  the  possessor 
of  a  great  fortune,  and  was  very  well  known  in  Paris, 
is  worth  telling.     It  is  both  sinister  and  amusing. 

"  Captain  !  captain  !  where  is  the  captain  ?  "  ex- 
claimed M.  X . 

The  captain  made  his  appearance. 

"  My  trunks,  Mr.  Captain  !  where  are  my  trunks  ?  " 

The  captain  replied  in  English,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand you." 

M.  X said,  "  Hang  such  a  language !     "Why 

don't  the  English  speak  French  ?  It  would  be  far 
more  convenient  all  round.  Good  heavens !  if  I 
only  knew  where  my  trunks  were." 

Seeing  M.  X 's  embarrassment,  I  offered  to 

be  his  interpreter,  although  Lord  Byron's  language 
was  not  very  familiar  to  me  at  that  time. 

M.  X took  me  affectionately  by  the  hand, 

saying,  "  What  a  service  you  do  me,  sir !  I  have 
eighteen  trunks  and  —  " 

"  You  have  eighteen  trunks !  "  I  exclaimed,  with 
great  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  and  they  are  not  one  too  many  when  a  man 
is  going  to  the  new  world.  Unfortunately,  here  I 
am  about  to  sail  and  I  cannot  find  my  trunks  high 
or  low,  —  although  eighteen  trunks  are  anything 
but  like  a  needle  in  a  haystack." 

I  made  inquiries,  and  M.  X 's  eighteen  trunks 

were  found  and  put  on  board  the  steamship.  An 
hour  afterwards  we  were  at  sea.  The  sea  was 
smooth,  but  the  wind  was  freshening,  and  threatened 
foul  weather  for  the  next  day. 

M.  X said  to  me,  in  a  disdainful  tone,  "  I  am 

disappointed  in  the  ocean.  It  is  wide,  I  grant  you, 
and  deep,  but  it  is  perfectly  flat." 

"  It  is  not  always  flat ;  and  perhaps  you  may  re- 
gret to-morrow  that  it  is  so  high." 

"  My  opinion  is,  sir,  the  ocean  has  been  over- 
lauded  to  humiliate  the  rivers  ;  which  is  all  the  great- 
er injustice  ;  for  I  should  like  to  know  what  would 
become  of  the  ocean  if  it  were  not  for  the  rivers.  I 
assure  you,  I  have  no  private  reasons  for  lauding 
rivei-s  to  the  ocean's  detriment ;  but  I  do  love  jus- 
tice, and  I  must  say  the  ocean  is  very  flat." 

The  wind  freshened  more  and  more.  Presently 
the  steamship  labored  as  she  ploughed  her  way 
through  the  waves,  which  at  first  were  slight  enough, 
but  now  began  to  swell  and  break  with  fury  on  the 
steamship's  bow. 

]M.  X began  to  look  pale.     I,  too,  began  to 

feel  the  first  effects  of  the  vessel's  pitching. 

He  said  to  me,  "  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me  to-day ;  but  I  don't  feel  well." 

"  Nor  do  L" 

"  And  yet  I  ate  a  very  hearty  breakfast." 

"  So  did  I." 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  shall  dine  with  so  good  an 
appetite." 

"  Neither  shall  I." 

"  The  trouble  seems  to  be  with  the  stomach." 

"  Aj;." 

"  It  is  very  odd." 

"  O  no.     It  is  perfectly  natural." 

"  It  strikes  me  the  sea  is  not  as  flat  as  't  was." 

"  Are  you  less  disappointed  in  it  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  but  more  disappointed  witii  mjself.  AVhy, 
how  tiie  steamship  rolls !  It  is  agreeable,  and  yet 
confoundedly  disagreeable.  Ah,  mon  Dieu!  I  be- 
gin to  believe  1  am  poisoned." 

"  O  no ;  you  are  sea-sick  aa  well  as  I." 

"  Do  you  think  so  '? " 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Well,  after  all,  I  am  glad  I  sailed." 

A  person  at  this  moment  called  me  by  my  name. 

M.  A shook  me  alFectionately  by  the  hand,  and 

asked  what  I  was  going  to  America  for. 

I  replied,  "To  see  the  country,  and  give  con- 
certs." 

"  I  lay  you  cannot  guess  the  object  of  ray  voyage. 
I  am  going  to  New  Orleans.     I  am  in  love." 

"  In  love !     That  is  something  serious." 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  love  with  a  woman  I  met  at  a  ball 

fjiven  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  I  never  saw  anything 
ike  her,  —  beautiful,  tall,  fascinating  eyes,  and  some- 
thing superb  in  all  her  motions,  which  fires  the  senses 
while  at  the  same  time  it  inspires  respect.  In  fine, 
she  is  a  marvel." 

"  Of  course  this  marvel  is  an  nnmarried  lady." 

"  No,  she  is  married,  and  lives  with  her  husband 
in  New  Orleans." 

"  But  then  —  if  she  is  married  ?  " 

"  O,  that 's  no  matter." 

"  What !  that  no  obstacle  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  upon  transferring  her  husband  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  as  a  madman.  As  soon  as  his  insan- 
ity is  proved  by  decree  of  court,  his  wife  will  sue  out 
a  divorce.  Tlien  I  shall  marry  her.  To  be  pre- 
pared for  this  happy  event  I  have  filled  a  jwrtion 
of  mv  trunks  with  presents  for  my  future  wife." 

"  lleally  that  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  it  proves 
you  possess  a  most  fruitful  imagination." 

"  Love  makes  men  ingenious.  And  I  do  so  adore 
her,  she  is  so  beautiful !  Come  down  into  my  cabin 
and  let  me  read  you  some  of  the  letters  she  has  writ- 
ten me.  You  will  see  how  elegant  and  impassioned 
is  her  style.  'T  is  Ileloise  bom  a  Creole,  that  is, 
indolence  allied  with  the  most  exalted  sentiments." 

"  You  are  a  very  happy  man." 

"  Indeed  I  am  a  very,  very  happy  man." 

I  wished  to  remain  on  deck,  having  great  need  of 

breathing  fresh  air ;  but  M.  X insisted  so  much 

and  so  earnestly  I  was  obliged  to  yield.    When  M. 

X saw  there  were  several  beds  in  his  cabin  he 

became  furious. 

He  said :  "  This  is  horrible.  I  have  been  swin- 
dled. What !  I  have  paid  four  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars,  and  I  shall  not  be  alone  in  my  cabin  !  And 
pray  who  is  going  to  sleep  with  me  ?  " 

The  butler  replied,  "  An  Englishman,  sir ! " 

"  An  Engli-shman !  And  why  do  you  stick  an 
Englishman  with  me  ?  Is  it  because  I  cannot  speak 
English  ?  No,  I  have  never  slept  with  an  English- 
man, and  I  never  will  sleep  with  an  Englishman." 

The  Captain  was  summoned.     When  M.  X 

was  convinced  he  could  not  hcive  a  cabin  entirely  to 
himself,  he  begged  me  to  take  the  Englishman's 
place.      The   latter  consented   to  this  change  of 

cabins.     I  became  M.  X 's  shipmate.     He  made 

me  read  two  or  three  letters  of  his  l)eautiful  Creole 
every  day.     He  had  at  least  forty  of  them. 

I  had  been  some  months  in  America,  when,  after 

landing  in  New  Orleans,  I  met  M.  X .      He 

said  to  me  :    "  Well,  it  was  perfectly  successful ! " 

"It?    What?" 

"  \Vliy,  my  scheme.  I  had  the  husband  sent  to  an 
insane  asylum ;  the  divorce  was  decreed,  and  I  mar- 
ried his  wife." 


M.  X spoke  with  perfect  seriou.snes?i.     I  was 

full  of  horror  to  think  of  so  monstrous  an  act.  I 
said  to  him :  "  You  have  resorted  to  abominable 
means  to  satisfy  your  love.    Have  vou  no  remorse  V  " 

"  No,  I  have  no  remorse,  but  I  have  some  regret 
at  having  succeeded  so  well.  If  it  was  not  much 
more  difficult  to  get  a  sane  man  out  of  a  mad-house 
than  to  send  him  there,  to  declare  a  divorce  null 
than  to  dissolve  a  man-iage,  and  if  it  was  not  impos- 
sible to  persuade  an  unmarried  husband  to  remarry 
his  old  wife,  long,  long  ago  the  poor  husband  would 
have  resumed  his  original  position  and  I  mine." 

"  Has  not  your  marriage  proved  a  happj-  one  ?  " 

"  Alas !  I  have  discovered  too  late  that  happiness 
is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world,  either  in  the  new 
or  old  world." 

The  fascinating  Creole  who  had,  with  so  much 
alacrity,  taken  measures  to  get  her  first  husl)and  ad- 
judged a  lunatic,  made  her  second  husband  so  un- 
happy by  her  incessant  whims  and  caprices  that 

M.  X became  really  crazj".     He  was  carried  to 

an  insane  asylum  upon  good  ground  of  reason,  and 
he  soon  died  there  in  a  state  of  complete  pros- 
tration." 

As  for  the  first  husband,  the  pseudo-lunatic,  he 
laughed  heartily  when  he  heard  the  tragic  end  of 
his  successor  to  the  favors  of  his  ex-tender  half.  He 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  confessed  he  had  cheerfully 
feigned  lunacy,  because  he  was  afraid  he  would 
really  become  so  if  he  did  not  get  rid  of  his  wife. 

The  greater  lunatic  of  the  two  was  not  he  who 
passed  for  the  madman. 


THE  VOLANTE. 

Ark  there  any  of  us  so  high  and  mighty  and  wise 
and  proud  and  philosophical  as  not  to  long  for  some- 
thing ?  Until  I  read  a  novel  called  Barchester  Tow- 
ers, 1  never  ventured  to  imagine  that  a  being  so  in- 
efTable  as  an  English  bishop  could  long  for  anything. 
Under  the  shovel-hat  and  silken  apron,  I  thought, 
must  dwell  supreme  indifference  to  the  toys  and 
gewgaws  for  which  a  grosser  laity  struggle  and  in- 
trigue. Yet,  what  a  delicate  touch  of  the  lancet  be- 
tween the  under  muscles  of  tlie  human  mind  is  that 
with  which  ]\Ir.  Trollope  shows  us  poor  little  hen- 
pecked Dr.  Proudie,  in  his  grand  palace  at  Barches- 
ter, longing,  not  for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  not  to 
be  a  seconil  Wolsey  or  a  new  Ximenes,  but  merely 
to  be  able  to  write  his  sermons  and  sip  his  negus  in  a 
warm,  cosey,  large  room  above  stairs,  from  \vliich  he 
has  been  banished  by  his  imperious  bishopcss.  Yes  ; 
a  bishop  may  lon^.  A  bishop !  Who  shall  say  that 
his  Holiness  the  rope  has  not  coveted,  within  these 
latter  years,  the  lot  of  one  of  his  own  flunkeys?  It 
was  in  the  disguise  of  a  postilion  that  the  iXKjr  old 
gentleman  fled  out  of  Rome  in  1849.  Quite  feasi- 
ble is  it  to  surmise  that  his  memory  has  ofl  reverted 
to  the  day  when  he  cracked  his  whip,  and  rose  up 
and  down  in  his  saddle,  mechanical,  on  the  dusty 
road  to  Gata,  and  that,  looking  wearily  on  all  his 
tiaras,  and  copeo,  and  stoles,  and  peacocks*  feathers, 
he  has  sighed,  and  thought  that  happiness  might  be 
found  in  an  obscure  post,  good  wages,  a  jacket  with 
sugar-loaf  buttons,  and  tight  buckskin  small-<>lothes. 

We  generally  long  for  the  thing  which  we  are  least 
likely  ever  to  possess.  The  ugly  woman  longs  for 
beauty.  Tlie  drunkanl,  in  his  waking  moments, 
longs  for  the  firm  tread,  clear  eye,  and  assured 
speech  of  the  temperate ;  and  I  have  of^en  conjec- 
tured that  thieves  are  beset  sometimes  with  a  dread- 
ful longing  to  become  honest  men.     I  was  1x)m  to 
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o  afoot.  When  Fate  condemned  me  to  the  footpath, 
slic  also  presented  nic  with  a  pair  of  bad  legs ;  for 
Fate  seldom  does  things  by  halves.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  I  have  always  been  longing  to  ride 
in  a  can-iage  of  my  own.  Of  my  own,  mind.  Let 
that  jou  have  be  yours  and  nobody  else's.  I  have 
longed  for  my  own  carriage  this  many  a  year,  and 
have  gazed  so  enviouslv  intent  on  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintance riding  high  liorses  or  careering  along  in 
the  chariots  of  the  proud,  that  ray  toes  have  been 
menaced  by  their  chargers'  hoofs,  and  my  last  car- 
riage has  promised  to  oe  a  stretcher  to  convey  me 
to  the  hospital  after  being  run  over.  My  longings 
vehiculary  have  been  catholic,  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle capricious.  In  childhood  I  longed  for  the  lord- 
mayor's  coach,  so  grand,  so  golden,  so  roomy. 
What  happiness  was  his  who,  with  a  fur  pomnger 
on  his  head,  and  a  sword  held  baton-wise,  looked 
from  that  coach-window  like  Punch  from  a  glorified 
show  !  Tliere  was  a  story  related  to  my  detriment 
during  nonage,  that  I  once  expressed  a  longing  for  a 
mourning  coach. 

I  will  own  that  the  cumbrous  sable  wagon,  so  re- 
pulsive to  most  persons,  exercises  over  me  to  this 
day  a  strange  fascination,  and  that  I  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  refraining  from  stealing  down  the  stable- 
yards  of  funeral  postmasters,  and  peeping  into  the 
stuffy  cloth  caverns,  seeking  for  strange  sights  in 
the  shining  black  panels,  as  the  superstitious  seek 
for  apparitions  in  the  drop  of  ink  of'  the  Eg}-ptian 
magician,  and  wondering  at  the  uncouth  leather 
spnngs  and  braces,  and  watching  the  harnessing  of 
the  long-tailed,  round-barrelled  Flemish  steeds,  with 
their  obsolete  surcingles  and  chest-bands.  The 
which  leads  me,  with  a  blush,  to  admit  that  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  report  that  in  youth  "  my 
sister  Emmeline  and  I"  —  her  name  was  notEmme- 
line  —  were  in  the  habit  of  performing  funerals  in 
the  nursery,  and  playing  at  Mr.  Shillibeer. 

But  these,  and  the  glorious  mail-coach,  with  the 
four  thoroughbreds,  and  the  guard  and  coachman 
in  blazing  scarlet  and  gold,  and  the  bran-new  har- 
ness and  reins,  which  tised  to  bui-st  on  our  sight  on 
the  evening  of  the  king's  birthday  long  bygone,  — 
these  were  but  childish  longings,  airy  desires  akin  to 
that  which  children  show  for  the  loyal  arms  on  a 
shop-front,  or  the  moon  in  a  pail  of  water.  Not 
until  manhood  did  I  feel  that  full,  fierce  longing,  the 
longing  which  is  mingled  with  discontent,  and  is 
own  brother  to  envy,  malice,  an"d  all  uncharitable- 
ness.  I  have  given  the  Drive  in  Hyde  Park  a  wide 
berth,  and  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  Long- 
acre.  The  sight  of  other  peojile's  carriages  made 
me  sick.  I  never  owned  so  much  as  a  one-horse 
chaise.     I  have  not  even  a  perambulator. 

My  longing  htts  varied  with  the  countries  in  which 
it  ha«  been  my  lot  to  long.  I  have  longeil  for  a 
droschky  with  a  bearded  Istvostchik  in  a  braided 
caftan  and  a  baubachil  alozan  from  the  Ukraine  in 
the  shafts.  There  is  a  droschky,  I  think,  among  the 
specimens  of  wheele<l  carriages  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  I  never  longed  for  an  Istvostchik  at  Sydenham. 
I  desiderated  the  Russian  vehicle  only  while  I  was 
on  Russian  soil.  When  I  went  away,  I  began  to 
long  for  something  else.  Nor,  I  fear,  shall  I  ever 
possess  a  droschky  of  even  the  humblest  kin<l,  which 
18  nothing  but  a  cloth-covered  8ad<lle,  on  which  you 
sit  a.stride,  with  8i)la9h-board8  to  protect  vou  from 
the  wheels ;  for  in  the  latest  edition  of  Murray  I 
learn  that  droschkies  are  going  out  of  fashion,  and 
that  the  Petersburg  railway  stations  are  now  beset 
by  omnibuses  and  hack  cabs.    I  never  longed  for  an 


Irish  outside  car,  although  I  have  seen  some  pretty 
private  ones;  and  crinoline  may  be  displayed  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  to  its  greatest  advantage  on  a 
"  kyar,"  say  between  two  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
in  Grafton  Street,  Dublin.  My  soul  has  often  thirst- 
ed for  a  private  Hansom.  What  luxury  in  the 
knowledge  that  those  high  wheels,  that  stiff  and  shiny 
apron,  all  belong  to  you !  I  think  I  would  have  a 
looking-glass  in  the  splash-board,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Majv 
pin's  proclamation  of  the  goodness  of  his  knives,  and 
I  am  sure  I  should  be  always  pushing  open  that  trap 
in  the  roof  and  bidding  the  cabman  drive  faster. 

And  I  have  longed  for  a  mail-phaeton,  —  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  two  proud  steppers  and  the 
trim  lamp  with  their  silvered  reflectors,  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  two  grooms  who,  in  black  tunics,  cock- 
aded  hats,  white  neckcloths,  and  pickle-jar  boots, 
sit  in  the  dickey  with  their  arms  folded,  like  statues 
of  Discipline  and  Obedience.  I  knew  a  gentleman  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  he  owned  such  a  mail-phaeton 
with  two  such  statuesque  grooms  as  I  have  described. 
Little  did  he  reck,  good,  hospitable  man,  that  the 
guest  he  was  wont  to  drive  out  on  the  Pasco  de  la 
Vega  envied  him,  with  a  great  green  and  spotted 
jealousy,  his  mail-phaeton  and  his  trim  grooms.  He 
had  encountered  the  most  appalling  difficulties  be- 
fore he  could  find  two  human  beings  who,  even  after 
long  drilling  and  for  liberal  wages,  could  be  in- 
duced to  sit  in  the  dickey  —  or  is  it  the  rumble  ?  — 
and  fold  their  arms  without  moving.  The  Mexicans 
are  a  very  busj'  people ;  but  neither  the  Spaniards, 
nor  the  half-castes,  nor  the  Indians,  understand  sit- 
ting behind  a  hoi-se.  They  prefer  sitting  across  him. 
My  friend  sent  to  the  United  States  for  grooms. 
They  returned  him  word  that  there  were  no  grooms 
in  the  Union  who  would  fold  their  arms.  A  lawsuit 
took  him  to  New  York,  and  he  had  another  mail- 
phaeton  built  for  the  Central  Park ;  but  tlie  grooms 
were  still  lacking.  He  tried  Irishmen  and  he  tried 
negroes.  Tempted  by  abundant  dollars,  they  would 
consent  to  wear  the  cockaded  hats  and  the  pickle- 
jar  boots,  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  fold  their 
arms.  To  attempt  to  subject  a  native  American 
citizen  to  this  indignity  was,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  When  I  remark  that  I  have  seen  a  citizen 
clad  in  a  red  shirt  and  a  white  hat  driving  a  hearse 
at  a  public  funeral,  you  will  recognize  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  statuesque  arrangements  in  connection 
with  mail-phaetons  in  the  States. 

For  any  native  Yankee  carriage  I  never  longed. 
I  held  the  Noah's-ark  cars  on  the  street  railways 
in  horror,  and  consi<lered  the  Broadway  stages  as 
abominations.  As  for  a  trotting  "  wagon  "  —  bv 
which  is  meant  a  hard  shelf  on  an  iron  framework 
between  two  immense  wheels,  to  which  a  railway 
locomotive  at  high  pressure,  but  disguised  as  a  horse, 
has  been  harnessecl  —  I  never  could  appreciate  the 
pleasure  of  being  whirled  along  at  the  rate  of  about 
eighteen  miles  an  hour,  with  the  gravel  thrown  up 
by  the  wheels  flying  about  you,  now  bombarding 
your  eyes,  and  now  peppering  your  cheeks.  Thor- 
oughly do  I  agree  with  the  general  criticism  passed 
on  trotting-wagons  by  an  old  steamboat  captam  who 
had  endured  for  a  couple  of  hours  the  agony  of  the 
iron  shelf.  "  The  darned  thing."  he  remarked,  "  has 
got  no  bulwarks."  There  is  rather  a  pretty  Ameri- 
can carriage  called  a  Rockaway,  —  not  from  any 
peculiar  oscillatory  motion  it  possesses,  but  from 
a  watering-place  liight  Rockaway  where  it  was  first 
brought  into  use.  The  Rockaway  is  in  appearance 
something  between  the  French  pnniar  a  salmle,  in 
which  the  garfons  de  bureau  of  the  Bank  of  France 
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speed  on  their  bill-collecting  minions,  and  the  spring 
cart  of  a  fashionable  London  baker. 

Add  to  this  a  grinning  negro  coachman,  with  a 
large  silver  or  black  velvet  band  to  a  very  tall  hat, 
and  the  turnout,  you  may  imagine,  is  spruce  and 
ppiirkling.  But  I  never  longed  for  a  Rockaway. 
The  American  saddle-horses  are  the  prettiest  crea- 
tures imaginable  out  of  a  circus,  and  are  ;is  prettily 
harnessed.  They  are  almost  covered,  in  summer, 
with  a  gracefully  fantastic  netting,  which  keeps  the 
flies  from  them. 

!Much  less  have  I  yearned  for  one  of  the  Hunga- 
rian equipages,  about  which  such  a  fuss  is  made  in 
the  Prater  at  Vienna.  An  open  double  or  triple 
bodied  rattle-trap,  generally  of  a  gaudy  yellow,  with 
two  or  four  ragged,  spiteful,  i)rolligate  little  ponies, 
and  the  driver  in  a  hybrid  hussar  costume,  a  feather 
in  his  cap,  sky-blue  tunic  and  pantaloons,  much 
braiding,  and  liessian  boots  with  very  long  tassels. 
This  is  the  crack  Hungarian  ecjuipage,  the  Magyar 
name  of  which  I  do  not  know,  nor  knowing  could 
pronounce.  The  Viennese  hold  tliis  turnout  to  be,  in 
the  language  of  the  mews,  very  "  down  the  road  "  ; 
but  it  fails  to  excite  my  longing.  Hungarian  ponies 
look  wild  and  picturesque  enough  in  Air.  Zeitter's 
pictures ;  but  a  gypsy's  cart  without  the  tilt  is  not 
precisely  the  thing  for  Hyde  Park  ;  and  the  "  proud 
Hungarian  "  on  the  box-seat  reminds  me  too  forci- 
bly of  the  "  Everythingarian,"  who  in  cosmopolitan 
sawdust  continues  the  traditions  of  equitation  hand- 
ed down  by  the  late  Andrew  Ducrow. 

When,  only  last  March,  I  was  looking  from  a  bal- 
cony overhanging  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  in  Madrid, 
and  used  to  hear,  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  clangor  of  trumpets  from  the  guard-house  of  the 
Cassa  de  la  Gobernacion  opposite,  as  the  carriages 
of  the  royal  family,  with  their  ghttering  escort,  drove 
by  to  the  Prado  or  the  Retero,  I  would  question  my- 
self as  to  whether  I  felt  any  longing  for  the  absolute 
possession  of  one  of  those  stately  ecjuipagcs.  I  don't 
think  I  did.  They  were  too  showy  and  garish  for 
my  humble  ambition.  If  a  slight  feeling  of  longing 
came  over  me,  it  was  for  the  coach  which  conveyed 
the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family.  Imagine,  if 
you  please,  a  spacious  conveyance  all  ablaze  with 
heraldic  achievements,  and  crammed  to  the  roof  with 
little  infantes  and  infantas;  Mr.  Bumble  on  the 
coach-box,  and  the  beadles  of  St.  Clement's  Danes, 
the  ward  of  Portsoken,  and  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
pany, hung  on  behind,  abreast,  —  for  long  laced  coats 
and  huge  laced  cocked-hats  are  the  only  wear  of 
flunkeydom  in  Spain.  Harnessed  to  this  astounding 
caravan  were  six  very  sleek,  very  fat,  and  very  su- 
percilious-looking mules.  To  the  beadles  before  and 
the  beadles  behind  must  be  added  the  beadle  of  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  on  the  olF  leader,  as  pa^tilion. 
Yea,  more.  The  be;wlle  of  the  Royal  Exchange  trot- 
ted on  an  Andalusian  jennet  as  outrider.  A  8<iuad- 
ron  of  lancers  followed,  to  take  care  that  the  infantes 
and  infantas  were  not  naughty,  or  that  the  naughtier 
Progresistas  did  n't  run  away  with  them.  On  the 
whole,  I  don't  think  I  longed  much  for  this  sumptu- 
ous Cfiuipage.  Tliere  is  another  coach,  in  the  royal 
stables  at  Madriil,  much  more  in  my  line,  —  a  (lueer, 
cumbrous,  gloomy  litter,  with  a  boot  as  big  as  a  mi<l- 
shipman's  chest.  It  is  a  very  old  coach,  —  the  old- 
est, perhaps,  extant,  and  nearly  the  first  coach  ever 
bnilt,  being  the  one  in  which  Crazy  Jane,  Queen  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  use<l  to  carry  about  the  coffined 
bodv  of  her  husband,  Charles  of  Anjou. 

There   is   yet   another   coach  in   my  line  —  the 
Shillibeer  line,  I  mean — which  may  be  liired  for  a 


franc  an  hour  at  a  certain  city  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
opposite  Trieste.  There  are  about  four  tiiousand 
of  those  coaches  in  the  city,  —  a  very  peculiar  city, 
for  the  sea  is  in  its  broad  and  its  narrow  streets,  and 
the  seaweed  clings  to  the  door-steps  of  its  palaces. 
How  I  have  longed  to  have  one  of  tliose  coaches 
lor  my  own  private  riding;  say  in  the  Surrey  Canal 
or  on  the  Serpentine !  The  Americans  have  got  one 
in  the  lake  in  their  Central  Park;  but  the  toy  once 
j)laced  there  has  been  forgotten,  and  it  is  dropping 
to  pieces.  It  is  the  only  coach  of  which  use  is  prac- 
ticable in  Venice.  It  is  black,  and  shiny,  and 
hearse-like,  and  Its  roof  bristles  with  funereal  tufts, 
and  the  carving  about  its  doors  and  panels  is  strictly 
of  the  undertaker's  order  of  decoration.  It  is  called 
a  gondola. 

But  where  would  be  the  use  of  a  gondola  in  Lon- 
don ?  The  Surrey  Canal  is  not  In  a  fashionable 
district,  and  the  Serpentine  has  no  outlet.  The 
chief  purpose  of  your  own  carriage,  I  presume,  is  to 
drive  about  to  the  residences  of  your  friends  and  ac- 
(juaintiinces,  and  strike  despair  into  their  souls  by 
luishing  your  Uveries  and  appointments  in  their 
eyes. 

You  could  scarcely  put  your  gondoliers  into  buck- 
skins and  pickle-jar  boots,  although,  upon  my  word, 
I  remarked,  lately,  at  Venice,  that  the  Count  of 
Chambord,  otherwise  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  other- 
wise Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
—  who  lives,  when  he  is  not  at  FrocksdoriV,  at  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  keeps  half  a  dozen  gondolas  for  his  private  rec- 
reation,—  has  been  absurd  enough  to  dress  up  his 
boatmen  In  tail-coats,  gold-laced  hats,  plush  breeches, 
and  gaiters.  Truly,  tlie  Bourbons  have  learnt  noth- 
ing, and  forgotten  nothing.  Incongruity  of  incon- 
gruities !  Imagine  Jeames  de  la  Pluche  on  the  Grand 
Canal. 

As  one  could  not  drive  down  to  Ascot  in  a  gon- 
dola, or  take  it  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on  a  half-crown 
day,  or  keep  It  waiting  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
door  of  one's  club ;  and  as  the  linkman  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  would  be  slightly  astonished  at  hav- 
ing to  proclaim  that  Mr.  Anonymous's  gondola  had 
stopjied  the  way,  I  must  abandon  all  hopes  of  pos- 
sessing a  marine  Shillibeer  until  I  can  allbrd  to  take 
a  palace  at  Venice. 

But,  if  my  longings  are  not  to  be  satisfied  In  Eu- 
rope, there  is  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  a  carriage 
to  be  longed  for :  ay,  and  the  longing  may  be  grati- 
fied at  a  very  moderate  expenditure.  In  the  city 
of  Havana,  and  in  Havana  alone,  Is  to  be  found  this 
turnout.  It  is  but  a  "  one-hoss  shay  " ;  but  it  Is  a 
chaise  fit  for  princes  and  potentates  to  ride  in.  It 
Is  the  queerest  trap  Into  which  mortal  ever  mounted. 
It  Is  unitpie,  and  all  but  Inimitable.  Those  who 
have  visited  Cuba  will  understiind  that  I  allude  to 
the  famous  conveyance  called  The  Volante. 

The  rooms  looking  on  the  street  in  Havana  are 
necessarily  pi-ovlded  with  windows,  but  these  case- 
ments are  garnished  with  heavy  ranges  of  iron  bari, 
l>ehind  which  you  sit  and  smoke,  or  eat,  or  drink,  or 
yawn,  or  twist  your  fan,  or  transfix  the  male  passers- 
by  with  dreamy,  yet  deadly,  glances,  precisely  as 
your  habits,  or  your  sex,  or  the  time  of  tlie  day  may 
prompt  you.  Skinny  hands  are  often  thrust  be- 
tween these  bars ;  and  vou^es  cry  to  you  in  Creole 
Spanish  to  bestow  alms  for  the  sake  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints.  Sometimes  rude  boys  make  faces  at 
you  through  the  grating,  or  rattle  a  baml)oo  cane  in 
discordant  gamut  over  the  baif ,  till  you  grow  Irrita- 
blof  and  begin  to  fancy  that  Havana  is  a  zoological 
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garden,  in  which  the  insiders  and  outsiders  have 
changed  places ;  th.lt  yon  have  been  shut  up  in  the 
monkey-house  ;  and  that  the  baboons  are  pninacin^ 
at  you  from  the  open.  I  was  sitting  at  tne  grated 
window  of  Kl  Glolw's  restaurant  after  breakfast,  dal- 
lying with  some  preserved  cocoa-nut,  a  most  succu- 
lent "  goody,"  and  which  is  not  unlike  one  of  the 
spun-glass  wigs  they  used  to  exhibit  at  the  Soho 
Bazaar  dipped  in  glutinous  syrup,  when,  across  the 
field  of  vision  bounded  by  the  window-pane,  there 
passed  a  negro,  mounted  on  horseback. 

The  animal  was  caparisoned  in  blinkers,  and 
a  collar,  and  many  strai)s  and  bands,  thickly  be- 
dight  with  silver  ornaments,  which  I  thouglit  odd 
in  the  clothing  of  a  saddle-horse.  But  it  miglit  be 
tin  costuinbre  del  pah,  I  reflected  ;  just  such  another 
custom  as  that  of  plaiting  up  the  horse's  tail  very 
tightly,  adorning  it  with  ribbons,  and  tying  the  end 
to  the  saddle-bow.  An  absurd  custom,  and  a  cruel 
custom ;  for  in  the  tropics  the  horse's  tail  was 
obviously  given  him  for  the  purpose  of  whisking 
away  the  flies,  which  sorely  torment  him.  The 
blacK  man  bestriding  this  tail-tied  horse  grinned  at 
me  as  he  rode  by,  touched  his  hat,  and  made  a 
gesture  as  thouo;h  of  inquiry.  That  also,  I  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  Cuban  custom.  Those  big,  placable, 
unreasoning  babies,  called  negroes,  are  always 
grinning  and  bowing,  and  endeavoring  to  con- 
ciliate the  white  man,  whom  they  respect  and  fear, 
and  love  too,  after  a  fashion.  This  was  a  stately 
black  man,  —  a  fellow  of  many  inches,  muscular, 
black  as  jet,  and  shiny.  He  wore  a  straw  hat 
with  a  bright  ribbon,  a  jacket  of  many  colors, 
scarlet  vest,  white  small-clothes,  very  high  jack- 
boots —  so  at  least  they  seemed  to  me  —  with  long 
silver  spurs,  and  large  gold  rings  in  his  ears.  He 
carried  a  short  stocked  whip,  with  a  very  long  lash 
many  knots,  and  he  rode  in  a  high  demi-peaked 
saddle,  with  Moorish  stirrups,  profusely  decorated, 
like  the  harness,  with  silver.  I  could  not  quite 
make  him  out.  The  Postilion  of  Longjumeau,  a  pi- 
cador from  the  bull-ring  Gambia  in  the  "  Slave  "  on 
horseback  struggled  for  mastery  in  his  guise.  He 
moved  slowly  across  the  window,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more.  I  forgot  all  about  this  splendid  spectre  on 
horseback,  and  returned  to  my  dalliance  with  the 
preserved  cocoa-nut. 

Time  passed.  It  might  have  been  an  hour,  it 
might  have  been  a  minute,  it  might  have  been  a 
couple  of  seconds,  —  for  the  march  of  Time  is  only 
appreciable  in  degree,  and  is  dependent  on  circum- 
stances, —  when,  looking  up  from  the  cocoa-nut,  I 
saw  the  plane  of  vision  again  darkened.  Slowly, 
like  the  stag  in  a  shooting-gallery,  there  came  bob- 
bing along,  a  very  small  gig-body,  hung  on  very 
large  C  springs,  and  surmounted  by  an  enormous 
hood.  Stretched  between  the  apron  and  the  top  of 
this  hoo<l,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  was  a 
kind  of  awning  or  tent  of  some  sable  fabric.  Peep- 
ing between  the  hood  and  the  awning,  I  saw  a 
double  pair  of  white-trousered  legs,  while  at  a  con- 
siderable altitude  above,  two  spirals  of  smoke  were 
projected  into  the  air.  "  Surely,"  I  exclaimed, 
*'  they  can  never  be  so  cruel  as  to  make  their  negro 
slaves  draw  carriages."  I  rose  from  the  table,  and, 
standing  close  to  the  b,%rs,  gained  a  view  of  the  street 
pavement.  But  no  toil-worn  negro  was  visible,  and, 
stranger  to  relate,  no  hoi-se,  only  the  gig-lxxly  and  a 
pair  of  wheols  big  enough  to  turn  a  paper-inill,  and 
a  pair  of  long  timber  shafts,  and  a  great  gulf  be- 
tween. iVIystery  !  Was  that  an  automaton,  or  Han- 
cock's steam-coach  come  to  life  again?     Had  my 


field  of  view  been  less  confined,  I  might  have  dis- 
covered that  there  was,  indeed,  a  horse  between  the 
shafls,  but  that  he  was  a  very  long  way  off.  He  was 
the  identical  horse,  in  fact,  ridden  by  the  black  pos- 
tilion who  had  grinned  at  me.    I  had  seen  a  volante. 

I  became  intimately  ac(iuainted  with  the  volante 
ere  I  lefl  Havana,  and  I  learned  to  long  for  it.  I 
have  yet  faint  hopes  of  acclimatizing  it  in  Hyde 
Park.  Some  slight  dilliculty  may  be  experienced 
in  climbing  into  it,  for  the  C  springs  are  hung  very 
high,  and  are  apt  to  wag  about  somewhat  wildly 
when  the  ponderosity  of  one  or  two  human  bodies 
is  pressed  upon  them.  I  would  recommend  a  few 
weeks'  practice  in  climbing  into  a  hammock  ere  the 
volante  is  attempted;  but  the  ascent  is,  after  all, 
much  more  facile  than  that  to  the  knife-board  of  a 
London  omnibus.  Once  in  the  curricle,  you  are  at 
your  ease  and  happy.  You  are  rocked  as  in  a 
cradle,  and  may  slumber  as  peacefully  as  a  baby ; 
or,  if  you  choose  to  keep  awake,  you  may  catch 
glimpses,  between  the  canopy  of  the  hood  which 
screens  the  nape  of  your  neck  and  the  crown  of 
your  head,  and  the  black  linen  awning  which  shel- 
ters your  face  and  eyes  from  the  blinding  rays  of 
the  sun,  of  strips  of  life  and  movement,  —  foot-pas- 
sengers, or  riders  in  other  volantes.  To  keep  a  gig 
was  declared  on  a  certain  well-known  occasion  to 
be  an  undeniable  proof  of  respectability.  But  to 
ride  in  a  gig  drawn  by  a  horee  with  a  plaited 
tail  and  silver  harness,  and  conducted  by  a  postil- 
ion in  a  many-colored  jerkin  and  jack-boots,  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  acme  of  glory. 

It  behooves  me  to  ofter  two  brief  explanations 
with  regard  to  the  black  postilion's  attire.  When 
you  come  narrowly  to  inspect  him,  you  discover  that 
he  is  not  entirely  a  man  of  truth.  There  is  a  spice 
of  imposture  about  him.  Those  breeches  and  those 
boots  are  not  wholly  genuine.  The  first,  you  dis- 
cover, are  mere  linen  drawers,  instead  of  leathers ; 
indeed,  to  wear  buckskins  in  the  tropica  would  be  a 
torture,  the  hint  of  whose  possibility  would  have 
filled  tlie  hearts  of  the  mana^injj  directors  of  the 
late  Spanish  Inquisition  (unlimited)  with  grati- 
tude. I  could  readily  forgive  the  negro  for  his 
trifling  fraud  as  regards  the  leathers,  the  exigen- 
cies of  climate  covering  a  multitude  of  sins ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  postilion  who  pretends  to 
wear  good  boots  which  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but 
stiff  leather  gaiters  or  spatterdashes  ?  These  hyp- 
ocritical boots  are  truncated  close  to  the  ankle, 
even  as  was  that  boot,  converted  by  Corporal 
Trim  into  a  mortar  for  the  siege  of  Dindermond. 
At  the  ankle  these  boots  do  not  even  diverge  into 
decent  bluchers  or  homely  shoes.  The  bare  feet  of 
the  black  man  are  visible ;  and  on  liis  bare  heels  and 
insteps  are  strapped  the  silver  spurs  with  their  mon- 
strous rowels.  Now  a  jack-boot,  I  take  it,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  trifled  with.  It  is  either  a  boot  or  no 
boot.  This  volante  appendage  is  a  hybrid,  and  con- 
sequently abominable.  The  black  postilion  may 
urge,  it  IS  true,  several  pleas  in  abatement.  First, 
nature  has  provided  him  with  feet  quite  as  black,  as 
siiiny,  and  as  tough  as  the  extremities  of  any  jack- 
boots that  could  be  turned  out  by  Mr.  Hob}-,  Mr. 
Ilunciman,  or  any  other  purveyor  of  boots  to  her 
Majesty's  IIousehoM  Cavalry  Brigade. 

Next,  the  Moorish  stirrups  into  wliich  he  thrusts 
his  feet  are  not  mere  open  arches  of  steel,  but  capa- 
cious foot-cases,  —  overshoes  hung  by  straps  to  the 
saddle.  Finally,  negroes  arc  said  to  suiter  more 
than  white  people  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  a 
very  noxious  insect  common  in  Havana,  —  a  vile  lit- 
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tie  wretch  who  marries  early,  and  dips  a  hole  in  the 
ImiU  of  your  toe,  in  which  he  and  his  wife  reside. 
Mrs.  Insect  lays  I  know  not  how  many  thousand 
eegs  in  the  hole  under  your  skin,  and  intlamniation, 
ulceration,  and  all  the  other  ations  —  even  some- 
times to  mortification,  the  last  ation  of  all  —  ensue. 
Pending  the  advent  of  a  nice  tleshv  great  toe,  in 
which  they  can  construct  a  habitation,  the  young 
couple  dwell,  after  the  manner  of  the  little  foxes,  in 
any  holes  and  corners  that  offer ;  and  the  toe  of  a 
jack-boot  would  present  a  very  comfortable  lodging 
until  they  moved.  So  the  negro  postilion  sensibly 
cuts  otF  the  foot  of  his  boot,  and  his  enemy  cannot 
lie  perdu  awaiting  him  in  a  leathern  cavern. 

For  this  (jueer  vehicle,  tlie  volante,  I  conceived  a 
violent  longing ;  and  one  of  these  days  I  mean  to 
have  a  volante  neatly  p.icked  in  haybands  and 
brought  to  Southampton  per  West  India  mail- 
steamer.  A  black  postilion  I  might  obtain  through 
the  friendly  oflices  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society, 
and  for  money  you  can  have  silver-adorned  harness 
made  to  any  pattern  in  Long-acre.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  metropolitan  police  would  thor- 
oughly appreciate  the  inordinate  length  of  the  vo- 
lante-shalls,  although  in  the  case  of  a  block  in  Cheap- 
side  the  space  intervening  between  the  horse  and 
the  gig  bo<iy  would  give  impatient  foot-passengers 
an  opjxirtunity  to  duck  under  and  cross  the  street 
comfortably;  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  should 
get  into  trouble  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  if  I  plaited  my  hoi-se's  tail 
up  tight,  and  tied  it  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  sum- 
mer heats  were  rife  and  flies  were  plentiful. 

The  volante  !  It  is  such  a  pretty  name,  too,  and, 
Shakespeare's  doubt  notwithstanding,  there  is  much 
in  a  name.  Southey  and  Coleridge  and  AVords- 
worth  were  bent  on  establishing  their  Pantisocracy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susijuehanna,  —  not  because  they 
knew  anything  of  the  locality,  but  because  Susque- 
hanna was  such  a  pretty  name.  It  is  a  very  ugly 
river ;  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  the  home  of  a 
bird  possessing  at  once  the  most  delicious  flavor  and 
the  most  grotesque  name  imaginable,  —  the  canvas- 
back  duck. 

Tlic  Cubans  have  a  genuine  passion  for  the  vo- 
lante. Volantes  are  the  common  hack  cabs  of  Ha- 
vana ;  and  then  the  horse  is  oflen  but  a  sorry  jade, 
and  the  negro  postilion  a  ragged,  profligate  "  cuss," 
the  state  of  whose  apparel  would  have  shocked  Miss 
Tabitlia  Bramble,  had  she  travelled  so  far  as  the 
Antilles.  But  the  private  volantes  as  far  exceed  the 
public  volantes  in  number  as  they  do  in  splendor. 
Everybody  who  can  afford  it  keeps  a  volante,  and 
many  who  cannot  afford  it  keep  a  volante.  It  is 
the  one  luxurj',  the  one  expense,  which,  next  to  a 
cigar  and  a  bull-fight,  is  dearest  to  the  Spanish  Creole 
heart,  and  %vhich,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  must  be 
procured. 

I  believe  that  the  middle-class  Cubans  would  soon- 
er live  on  beans  and  cold  water,  dress  in  rags,  and 
lie  on  straw  like  Margery  Daw,  than  go  without  a 
volante.  Fortunately,  Providence  has  l)een  very 
goo<l  to  them.  Their  beautiful  island  runs  over 
with  fertility.  All  the  world  are  eager  to  buy  what 
they  have  to  sell,  and  what  almost  exclasively  they 
produce,  —  sugar  and  tobacco.  So  they  make  huge 
piles  of  dollars  anil  gold  ounce."*,  and  are  enabled 
not  only  to  keep  volantes  in  profusion,  but  to  give 
capital  dinners,  and  treat  strangers  with  a  generous 
hospitality  very  rarely  shown  in  starched  and  stuck- 
up  Kurojx'. 

W'c  have  all  heanl  of  the  fondness  which  the  Bed- 


ouin Arabs  show  for  their  horses.  We  know  that 
the  Prophet  Mahomet  has  written  whole  chapters 
of  the  Koran  on  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  colts. 
We  know  that  the  young  Arab  foal  is  brought  up 
in  the  tent  with  the  little  girls  and  boys,  and  that 
when  he  grows  up  to  be  a  horse  he  is  petted  and 
caressed.  The  children  hang  about  his  neck  and 
call  him  endearing  names  ;  the  Arab  mother  strokes 
his  nose,  and  pats  his  cheek,  fetches  him  sweet.herbs, 
makes  his  bed,  feeds  him  with  bread  and  dates,  and 
strips  of  meat  cured  in  the  sun.  AWdl ;  the  affec- 
tion which  the  Arabs  manifest  for  their  horses  the 
Cubans  manifest  for  their  volantes.  They  can 
scarcely  endure  that  the  beloved  object  should  be 
out  of  their  sight.  Alake  an  evening  call,  —  all  fash- 
ionable calls  in  Cuba  are  made  in  the  evening,  — 
and  in  a  dim  comer  of  the  reception  parlor  you  will 
probably  see  a  great  pyramid  covered  up  with  brown 
holland.  It  is  not  a  harp,  it  is  not  a  grand  piano- 
forte :  it  is  a  volante.  I  must  hint  that  Cuban  re- 
ception-i"oom3  are  immensely  large  and  lofty,  and 
are  always  on  the  ground  floor ;  otherwise  I  might 
be  supposed  to  be  availing  myself  too  extensively  of 
the  traveller's  prirllege,  in  relating  that  the  draw- 
ing-room of  a  Cuban  lady  is  not  unfreciuently  a 
coach-house  as  well. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Braddox  is  mentioned  by  the  English  papers 
in  connection  with  the  editorship  of  "  The  Belgra- 
via,"  a  new  illustrated  magazine,  the  first  number 
of  which  is  to  be  published  in  November. 

The  Viennese  are  making  themselves  very  witty 
about  pending  political  events.  A  linendraper  is 
advertising  "  Bismarck  shirts,"  which  he  declares  to 
be  unrivalled  for  toughness.  The  Zeitgeist  accounts 
for  the  sudden  cold  in  May  by  the  approach  of  the 
Russians. 

A  NEW  operetta  in  two  acts  by  Gounod  has  been 

{)roduced  at  the  Opera  Comicjue  of  Paris.  The 
ibretto  is  founded,  vnth.  certain  modifications,  on 
Boccaccio's  story  of  the  poor  lover,  whose  mistress, 
coming  to  demaml  his  favorite  bird  as  a  gifl,  learns 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  it  in  order  that 
she  might  dine :  "  I'oiseau  n'est  plus,  vous  en  avez 
dind."  In  the  tale  the  bird  is  a  falcon,  but  in  the 
operetta  it  is  a  dove,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
piece. 

Professor  Abel  recently  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Institution  of  London  a  lecture  on  the  "  His- 
tory of  Proposed  Substitutes  for  Gunpowder."  Not- 
withstanding the  many  substitutes  hitherto  proposed, 
gunpowder  still  maintains  its  position  as  the  best 
of  exj)losive  comjx)unds  for  the  various  uses  to  wliich 
it  is  applied.  Its  component  parts  remain  the  same 
as  when  originally  invented,  for  nothing  has  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than  a  mixture 
of  charcoal,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur.  Improvements 
have,  however,  been  made  in  the  projwrtions  oi 
those  substances,  and  in  the  mode  of  manufacture, 
so  as  to  render  the  explosive  action  moixj  or  less 
rapid,  according  to  the  various  objects  tor  which  it 
is  used.  For  small  anns  and  for  shells  a  rapid  ac- 
tion is  recjuired,  but  for  large  ordnance  and  for 
blasting  a  much  slower  combustion  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  recjuired  effects.  Professor  Abel  men- 
tioned numerous  substances  that  had  been  tried  as 
substitutes  for  charcoal  ami  for  saltpetre,  including 
that  of  nitro-glycerine,  which  explodes  by  percus- 
sion, and  the  dangerous  nature  of  which,  he  said, 
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hail  betMi  proved  by  a  disastrous  explosion  at  Aspin- 
wall.  After  liavinjj  mentioned  some  other  proposed 
substitute!*,  Professor  Abel  j)i-oceeded  to  notice  gun- 
cotton,  and  to  state  some  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  its  manufacture  during  the  last 
two  years.  Gun-cotton,  indeed,  seems  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  being  made  to  suit  all  explosive  purposes, 
and  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  producing  no 
smoke,  and  of  leaving  no  residuum.  Another  advan- 
tage of  no  less  importance  is  the  safety  with  which  it 
may  be  manufivctured  and  stored,  for  it  can  be  wet- 
ted and  rendered  incombustible,  and  its  explosive 
properties  are  restored  without  injury  when  dried. 
Among  other  applications  of  which  gun-cotton  is 
susceptible  is  that  of  fire-works,  which  might  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  room  without  nuisance,  and  he  con- 
cluded the  lectiu-e,  which  was  illustrated  with  nu- 
merous experiments,  by  giving  a  brilhant  pyrotech- 
nic display. 

The  French  dramatic  authors  have  recently 
started  a  publishing  house  of  their  own.  The  office 
in  Paris  is  on  the  Boulevard.  Any  author  who  may 
desire  to  have  his  play  published,  can  select  the 

Kaper,  type,  size,  and  binding  he  thinks  proper,  and 
ave  five  months  to  pay  the  printer's  and  stationer's 
bill  in.  An  additional  charge  of  ten  per  cent  upon 
the  net  cost  is  to  be  paid  sis  a  fee  to  the  agency,  to 
cover  their  office  expenses  and  clerks'  salaries.  Tiie 
reason  of  this  new  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Paris  dramatic  authors  is  said  to  be  the  low  prices 
paid  by  the  great  publishers  there,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  sales  of  most  works  of  the  kind. 
Messrs.  Levy  Frcres  have  been  especially  com- 
plained of.  To  M.  Bouchardy  it  is  said  they  gave 
£  20  for  the  copyright  of  "  Lazare  le  Patre,"  the 
sale  of  which  extended  to  120,000  copies.  Other 
instances  were  adduced  by  the  mcmbei-s  of  the  new 
publishing  association,  and  their  first  meeting  was 
enlivenecl  by  this  anecdote :  The  late  Henri  Mur- 
eer  —  who,  it  appears,  was  a  wretched  manager  of 
liis  own  affairs,  blaming  everybody  but  hinoself  for 
the  difficulties  into  which  he  was  often  plunged  — 
sold  most  of  his  compositions  to  this  firm.  "  If  one 
thing  more  than  another  troubles  me  in  my  dying 
hour,"  said  the  author  when  on  his  death-bed,  "  it  is 
that  I  go  out  of  the  world  conscious  that  I  have 
been  the  ruin  of  RIAL  I^evy  Freres."  lilany  such 
co-operative  ventures  as  the  Paris  Dramatic  Au- 
thors' Society  have  been  started  on  former  occa- 
sions ;  but  the  strange  thing  is  that  almost  all  these 
amateur  combinations  have  failed,  notwithstanding 
the  clear  way  in  which  it  was  shown  on  paper  that 
enonnous  profits  could  be  made,  and  no  end  of 
tradesmen's  villanies  put  a  stop  to. 

Touciiixa  the  miniature  of  the  Queen  for  Mr. 
Peabody,  the  Times  says :  "  A  fac-simile  of  the 
kindly  and  most  gracious  gifl  which  Her  Majesty 
ofTered  to  the  great  American  philanthropist  is  now 
on  view  at  Mr.  Dickinson's  gallery.  Old  Bon<l  Street. 
In  the  present  stage  of  the  work,  only  the  beautiful 
water-color,  from  which  the  enamel  on  gold  is  after- 
wards to  be  done,  is  now  shown.  This,  however,  in 
its  magnificent  frame  of  chased  metal,  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  of  what  the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be  when 
finished.  But  the  word  "  miniature  "  scarcely  rejv 
resents  what  the  importance  as  regards  the  size  of 
the  likeness  will  Ini,  for,  though  only  half-length,  the 
painting  is  14  inches  long  by  nearly  10  inches  wide. 
For  the  first  time  for  the  presentation  of  her  por- 
trait to  a  private  individu.il.  Her  Majesty  sat  in  the 
only  robes  of  state  she  has  worn  since  the  death  of 


the  Prince  Consort,  —  the  costume  in  which  she  was 
attired  at  the  ojxiuing  of  the  present  Parliament. 
This  was  a  black  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  ermine, 
and  a  long  black  velvet  train,  similarly  adorned. 
Over  her  Mary  Stuart  cap  is  the  derai-crown,  while 
the  Koh-i-noor  and  one  rich  jewelled  cross,  pre- 
sented by  Prince  Albert,  form  her  only  ornaments. 
To  C9mplete  this  portrait  Her  Majesty  gave  Mr. 
Tilt  several  long  sittings,  and  has  now  expressed  her 
unqualified  approval  of  the  water-color  shown  at 
Mr.  Dickinson's. 

This,  however,  is  but  the  comraencemont  of  the 
process.  The  portrait  is  to  be  done  in  enamel  by 
Mr.  Tilt,  on  a  panel  of  pure  gold.  In  these  enamel 
paintings,  to  bring  out  all  the  brilliancy  of  their  col- 
ors, they  have  to  oe  burnt  in  a  furnace  at  least  five 
and  generally  six  times.  The  heat  to  which  they 
are  subjected  is  so  intense  as  to  be  only  short  of  that 
which  would  fuse  gold,  and  the  most  exquisite  care 
is  necessary  neither  to  let  the  picture  heat  too  soon 
nor,  above  all,  cool  too  rapidly,  as  in  either  case  the 
enamel  would  crack.  So  large  an  enamel  portrait 
has  never  been  attempted  in  this  country.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  build  a  small 
heating  furnace  specially  for  the  execution  of  this 
work.  It  will  take  about  six  weeks  to  complete  all 
the  processes,  when  the  picture  will  be  mounted  in 
a  most  elaborate  and  massive  chased  frame  of  pure 
gold,  surmounted  with  the  Royal  crown  enamelled 
on  the  same  metal  in  colors.  Altogether  it  will  form 
a  gifl  worthy  both  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  she  presents  it.  In  fidelity  of  por- 
traiture the  likeness  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  of 
course  it  was  not  till  afler  many  and  long  sittings 
that  such  perfect  success  was  accomplished.  After 
being  submitted  to  the  Queen  on  its  completion  it 
will  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Peabody,  who  intends  to 
deposit  it  where  it  may  be  best  seen  in  a  large  in- 
stitution which  he  has  founded  in  Boston,  his  na- 
tive town." 


TWO  TRANSLATIONS  FROM   THE   HUN- 
GARIAN POET,  PETOFL 
I. 

O  YOUTH  !  thou  art  a  whirlwind  !     Thou 

In  thy  swift  circling  dance 
Droppest  a  flowery  garland  on  our  brow, 

Which  shines  in  the  sun's  glance  ; 
And  suddenly  there  comes  another  gust, 
Which,  with  unfriendly  breath, 
Carries  away  the  wreath, 
And  leaves  no  trace  upon  the  forehead-bust : 

We  feel  that  forehead  cold  and  blank  and  bare. 

Inquiring  :  "  Was  the  garland  ever  there  ?  " 

II. 

A  dream 
Is  Nature's  kindest  gifl ;  it  opens  wide 

Those  fairy  palaces  where  glance  and  gleam 
Sweet  fancies,  never  seen  at  waking  tide. 
In  his  blest  dreams  the  boor 
Drives  cold  and  thirst  and  hunger  from  his  door, 
Wears  purjile  garments,  dwells  amidst  perfumes. 
Spreads  softest  carpets  on  his  gilded  rooms, 
And  laughs  at  tjTant  kings,  and  walks  erect 
In  the  proud  liberty  of  self-respect. 
In  dreams  the  youth  whom  tho  coy  maid  has  chasod. 
Sleeps  with  his  loving  arms  around  her  waist ; 
And  I,  poor  drean^er  !  in  my  vision  see, 
That  my  wuak  breath  ha£  made  my  country  free  ! 

John  Bowkikg. 
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FAR  AT  SEA. 
I. 

"  Ah  !"  I  says,  "you've  been  a  hard  and  a  bitter 
mother  to  me ;  and  yet  it  goes  aj^ain  the  grit  to 
turn  one's  back  upon  you.  I  've  toiled  on,  and  lived 
bard,  and  yet  you  've  always  showed  me  a  cold,  cruel 
face  " ;  and  as  I  said  that,  feeling  quite  heartsick,  I 
leans  my  elbows  on  the  side  o'  the  ship,  and  my  chin 
on  my  hands,  and  has  a  long,  long  look  at  the  old 
country  as  we  was  leaving,  —  perhaps  to  see  no  more. 

I  looked  round,  and  there  stood  plenty,  tearful- 
eyed  and  sad  with  all  the  lines  of  sorrow  marked  in 
their  foreheads,  while  I  could  see  lips  trembling  and 
breasts  working  with  the  pain  they  could  hardly 
keep  down.  And  then  I  don't  know  how  it  was, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  thought  together  the 
same  sad  things,  and  that  I  knew  their  thoughts  and 
they  knew  mine.  There  was  ail  the  old  life,  —  plain 
as  could  be ;  and  then  came  the  long,  long  struggle 
with  sickness,  and  death,  and  want ;  and  I  knew 
that  people  said  such  poor  folks  should  not  marry, 
and  many  another  bitter  word,  as  if  it  was  wrong- 
ful to  love  and  try  to  be  happy.  The  wind  whis- 
tled through  the  ropes  above  our  heads,  and  the 
clouds  seemed  gathering,  too,  in  our  hearts,  for 
though  the  bitterness  was  gone,  I  could  see  plenty 
of  sorrow  and  sadness  all  around. 

"  Won't  do,  my  lad,"  I  says,  rousing  up,  and 
wetting  both  hands  as  if  I  meant  work ;  and  then 
I  goes  down  in  the  steerage  to  try  and  make  things 
a  oit  comfortable,  for  you  se«  aJl  the  poor  tiling 
were  in  a  most  miserable  state.  Some  was  ill, 
some  down-hearted,  some  drunk  and  foolish,  some 
drunk  and  noisy,  some  drunk  and  quarrelsome. 
Then  there  was  children  crying,  and  women  scold- 
ing, and  altogether  it  wa«  anytiiing  but  a  cheering 
prospect  for  the  night,  for,  as  you  may  say,  we 
were  n't  shook  down  into  shape  yet. 

"  Good  time  coming,"  I  says  cheerily ;  and  hav- 
ing no  young  ones  of  ray  own,  I  set  to  to  help 
them  as  had.  I  got  hold  of  a  young  shaver,  —  about 
two  and  a  half,  I  should  think,  —  and  he  was  a-let- 
ting  go  right  away  as  if  he  'd  got  all  the  trouble  in 
the  ship  m  his  precious  voung  bead.  But  he  soon 
turned  (juiet,  playing  witfi  my  knife,  an«l  all  at  onco 
I  finds  as  he  'd  made  a  hammock  o'  me,  and  had 
gone  off  as  sound  as  a  church.  During  tiic  next 
three  days  its  mother  wa«  very  ill,  poor  tiling,  and 
I  had  to  regularly  mind  the  little  one ;  and  I  did, 
too. 

Well,  'tis  n't  a  very  pleasant  life,  in  the  steerage 
of  an  emigrant  ship  l)oimd  for  New  Zealand, 
'specially  if  the  weather '»  a  bit  rough ;  and  so  we 


found  it  For  the  next  morning,  when  I  went  on 
deck,  there  was  a  stiif  breeze  mowing,  the  ship 
heeling  over ;  and  as  I  thought  the  night  before,  so 
it  was,  —  there  was  nothing  in  sight  but  waves  all 
round.  One  sailor  did  point  to  something  which 
he  said  was  home,  but  it  might  have  been  a  cloud. 

The  fourth  night  had  come,  and  as  I  lay  in  my 
berth  listening  to  the  "  wash  wash "  of  the  water 
past  the  side  of  the  ship,  the  creaking  and  groaning 
of  the  timbers,  and  every  now  and  then  the  heavy 
bump  of  a  wave  against  the  side,  I  could  n't  help 
thinking  what  a  little  there  was  between  us  and 
death ;  and  somehow  or  other  the  serious  thoughts 
that  came  kept  me  wide  awake. 

It  was  two  bells,  I  think  they  call  it,  for  they 
don't  count  time  as  we  do  ashore,  when  all  at  once 
I  could  hear  as  there  was  a  great  bustle  up  on 
deck,  where  all  through  the  watches  of  the  night 
everything 's  mostly  very  quiet.  Then  there  came 
a  good  deal  of  tramping  about  and  running  to  and 
fro ;  so  I  gets  out  of  my  berth,  slips  on  one  or  two 
things,  and  goes  cautiously  up  the  ladder  and  gets 
my  head  above  the  hatchway,  and  then  in  a  mo- 
ment I  saw  what  was  up,  and  it  gave  me  such  a 
shock  that  I  nearly  let  go  my  hold  and  fell  back 
into  the  steerage.  There  was  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  issuing  out  from  between  the  hatches,  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  ship ;  and  almost  before  I  could 
thoroughly  realize  it  all,  or  make  myself  believe  as 
it  was  true,  a  woman  ran  shrieking  along  the  deck 
in  her  night-dress,  and  calling  out  those  fearful 
words  on  board  ship,  — 

''Fire!  Jire!  fre!" 

Hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  standing  on  a  few 
nailed-together  pieces  of  wood,  and  them  burning 
beneath  your  feet. 

I  could  n't  help  it :  all  my  bitter  feelings  of  being 
ill  used  came  back,  and  I  says  to  myself, — 

"  Your  usual  luck,  mate ;  would  n't  be  you  if  you 
were  n't  unfortunate.  But  never  mind ;  you  have 
your  choice,  fire  or  water."  And  then  I  thought  of 
the  danger,  and  I  ketches  mvself  such  a  thump  in 
the  chest,  and  rolls  up  my  sleeves,  and  goes  up  to 
the  captain  as  was  busy  giving  his  orders. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  I  says. 

"Pump!"  he  shouts;  "and  fetch  &  dozen  more 

up-"  .  . 

Lord  bleas  you !  I  had  'era  up  in  no  time  from 
amongst  the  crying  women ;  and  I  found  time,  too, 
to  get  the  women  and  children  up  on  deck  in  the 
poop,  which  was  farthest  from  the  hatches,  where 
the  smoke  kept  pouring  out,  besides  which  the  wind 
took  it  away  fi^jm  them. 

There  was  plenty  of  shrieking  and  screaming  at 
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first ;  but  they  had  got  the  right  man  in  the  riglit 
place  when  tliey  ehose  that  captain,  for  he  runs  to 
the  poop,  where  all  the  shivering  things  was  a-stand- 
ing,  an<l  with  a  few  wonls  he  quiets  them.  Then 
he  runs  to  the  men  as  was  scuHling  about,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  gets  them  all  together  ; 
and  then  at  last  he  gets  a  line  of  iellows  with  buck- 
ets, a  lot  more  at  the  pumps,  and  some  n)ore  at  the 
little  engine  as  was  there;  and  then  when  all  M'as 
ready,  anil  every  man  standing  still  at  his  post,  he 
goes  with  some  more  to  the  hatches  and  drags  up  a 
couple,  when  up  rose  a  regular  pillar  of  fire  and 
sinoKC,  with  a  snaky,  quiet  movement,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment every  face  was  lit  up,  and  there  was  quite  a 
glare  spreading  far  out  to  sea.  Sails,  cordage,  masts, 
everything  seemed  turned  into  gold.  For  a  moment  I 
could  n't  help  forgetting  the  danger,  and  thinking 
what  a  beautiful  sight  it  was ;  when  directly  alter 
there  was  a  regular  ringing  cheer,  the  engine  and 
pumps  went "  clang-clang,"  and  the  water  was  teemed 
into  the  burning  hold  from  bucket  and  engine-nozzle. 
How  the  water  hissed  and  sputtered  !  while  vol- 
umes of  smoke  and  steam  rushed  up  where  it  had 
been  all  llame  but  a  moment  before,  and  as  we  saw 
this  we  cheered  ;  but  we  'd  nothing  to  cheer  for  ;  it 
was  only  the  fire  gathering  strength ;  and  then,  as 
though  laughing  at  the  water  we  poured  in,  it  came 
dashing,  and  crawling,  and  running  up,  licking  the 
edges  of  the  hatchway,  and  setting  on  fire  the  tar- 

f)aulins  at  the  sides,  and  then  it  began  to  shoot  and 
eap  up  as  if  to  catch  at  the  cordage  and  sails. 

"  Peur  it  in,  my  lads,"  shouted  the  captain. 
"  Don't  b^  afraid  ;  we  sha'n't  run  short  of  water,  like 
they  do  at  your  London  fires." 

''  No,"  says  a  chap  on  my  side ;  "  and  there  ain*t 
no  running  away  into  the  ne.\t  stre-et." 

Then  I  saw  the  captain  run  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  and  he  changed  the  course  of  the  ship,  so  that 
all  the  smoke  and  flame  went  over  the  side  ;  and 
then  at  it  we  went,  sending  in  the  water  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate,  but  to  all  appearance  it  did  no  good, 
—  not  a  bit. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  says  the  captain,  "  with  a  will " ; 
and  then  we  cheered  again ;  and  that  noble  fellow 
stood  with  the  engine-nozzle  in  his  hand,  leaning 
right  over  the  fiery  hole,  where  the  flames  darted 
out,  scorching  him,  and  there  he  stood  battling  with 
them,  and  aiming  the  water  where  he  thought  l>est. 

You  see  I  stood  close  aside  him,  so  that  I  could 
see  all  that  he  did,  —  a  brave  fellow,  —  and  it  was 
hot,  too.  You  know  I  was  taking  the  buckets  as 
they  were  passed  to  me,  and  sending  the  water  in 
with  a  re'gular  splash  as  far  as  1  could  every  time  ; 
and  the  captain  nodded  at  me  every  now  and  then, 
and,  "  Well  done  ! "  he  says,  when  it  was  him  as 
ought  to  have  had  the  praise. 

It  was  like  lool^ing  down  into  the  mouth  of  a  fur- 
nace ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  we  might  just  as 
well  have  been  pkiying  with  a  couple  of  boy's  sijuirts  ; 
but  I  knew  enough  of  duty  to  feel  what  I  ought  to 
do ;  and  tliough  1 M  have  liked  to  have  been  aside 
the  wife  to  comfijrt  her,  my  duty  was  to  stand  there 
a  pouring  in  tiiat  there  water  till  I  touUI  n't  do  it  no 
longer ;  and  the  more  it  did  n't  seem  no  good,  the 
more  I  warmed  op,  —  (Jbstinate  like,  —  and  meant 
to  try,  for  I  did  n't  see  any  fun  in  being  lx;aten  off 
by  a  few  flames  and  sparks,  while  the  look  iis  I  got 
now  and  then  from  tlio  captain  went  right  througli 
me,  and  in  went  the  water. 

All  at  once  a  lot  of  the  sailors  stops  pumping,  and 
one  shouts  out,  — 

''  'T  ain't  no  good,  mates.    Boats  out  1 " 


But  he  had  n't  hardly  said  it,  before  I  saw  the 
captain  dart  back  ;  and  then  there  was  a  origlit  light 
as  the  copper  branch  of  the  hose-pij)e  (lashed  through 
the  ait-,  and  then  down  came  the  sailor  on  the  <leck. 

"  Back  to  your  work,  men,"  sang  out  the  captJiin  ; 
"  and  let  a  man  go  to  the  boats  if  he  dares  !  "  And 
then  they  stood  hanging  about,  muttering,  and  one 
Dutch  chap  pulls  out  a  knife.  Just  at  the  same 
minute,  too,  a  couple  of  the  sailors  as  had  been  hand- 
ing me  the  buckets  strikes  work  too,  a-sajing  they  'd 
be  hanged  if  they  'd  stop  there  and  be  fnzzled. 

I  felt  that  if  the  men  did  as  they  liked,  it  would 
be  all  over  with  us  ;  and  that  meant  a  regular  rush 
to  the  boats,  while  the  poor  women  and  children 
were  lefl  to  burn  ;  so  what  did  I  do  but  I  ups  with 
the  leather  bucket  I  had  in  my  hand,  —  I  've  of\en 
laughed  since,  —  and  brings  it  down  like  a  'stin- 
guisher  right  on  the  to]>  of  number  one's  head  ;  as 
to  t'  other,  —  he  was  a  little  chap,  and  I  'm  six  foot 
and  pre'tty  strong,  —  I  gets  hold  of  him  by  the  scruflf 
of  the  neck  and  strap  of  his  trousers,  and  afore  he 
knew  where  he  was,  I  had  him  up  in  the  air,  and 
over  the  hole  where  the  flames  were  pouring  up,  and 
so  close,  too,  that  he  could  feel  the  scorching  ;  and 
then  —  I  ain't  much  given  to  swearing,  but  I 
rapped  out  something  fierce,  tliat  if  he  did  n't  work 
1  'd  hurl  him  in. 

Lord,  you  should  have  heard  what  a  shriek  there 
was  as  the  fellow  twisted  about  like  an  eel  to  get 
away,  and  then  I  put  him  a  little  nearer;  when  he 
begged  and  prayed  to  be  put  down,  and  he  'd  work 
till  he  dropi>ed  ;  and  then  up  comes  the  captain,  for 
he  'd  bolted  off  into  the  cabin,  but  now  rushed  out 
again  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand. 

"  Well  done,  my  man,"  he  shouts  to  me,  for  he 
saw  what  I  did  ;  and  then  he  gives  me  one  of  the 
pistols,  and  swore  he  'd  shoot  tiie  fii-st  man  as  dis- 
obeyed, and  I  'm  blessed  if  I  did  n't  believe  he  would, 
if  they  *d  have  tried  it  on  ;  but  they  did  n't,  but  be- 
gan pumping  away  like  mad  again,  and  we  two  went 
to  work  jx>nring  in  the  water,  while  1  'm  sure  1  heard 
a  regular  groan  from  the  captain,  though  his  face 
was  like  a  bit  o'  wood. 

This  did  n't  take  above  five  minutes ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  lost  us  the  .shi)>,  though  we  had  seemed  to 
make  such  a  little  im])rcssion  when  we  turned  on 
the  water.  But  five  minutes  at  such  a  tinie  was 
ruin  ;  the  flame  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the  heat 
was  awful ;  so  that,  do  what  we  would,  we  were  beat 
back,  and  instead  of  a  tjuiet  crawling  llame  noAv, 
there  was  a  regular  ro;ir,  and  the  wind  set  towards 
the  great  fiery  tongues  in  a  fierce  draught. 

"  Stick  to  it,  my  man,"  says  the  captain,  in  a  low 
voice.     "  It 's  our  only  chance." 

"  And  I  would  n't  give  much  for  it,  sir,"  I  says,  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  Hush  !  "  ho  says ;  and  then  to  the  men,  "  Pump 
away,  my  lads ! " 

They  pumped  away  hearty  enough,  and  kept  try- 
ing on  a  cheer ;  but  it  soon  could  be  seen  with  half 
an  eye  that  the  ship  must  go,  for  tlie  flames  darted 
up,  and,  almost  before  you  knew  it,  the  rigging  was 
on  fire,  and  tiio  tongues  like  leaping  from  rope  to 
rojK',  till  the  tarry  things  blazed  furiously,  right  up 
to  tlie  mainmast  head,  and  little  fiery  drop  of  burn- 
ing tar  kept  falling  on  to  the  deck,  or  cissing  into 
the  sea ;  while  for  far  enough  off,  out  into  the  dark 
night,  the  great  flaky  sparks  went  flying  along  for 
all  the  worhi  like  a  beautiful  golden  snow-storm. 

"  Tliere,"  says  the  capt<»in,  throwing  down  the 
copper  branch  with  which  he  had  played  on  the  fire, 
and  shaking  his  fist  right  iu  the  flames,  so  that  they 
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must  have  burnt  it,  —  "  there,"  he  says,  savagely, 
"  I  've  fbu<;ht  it  out  with  you,  and  you  've  beat ! 
Now  Ibr  lile  saviiijr  !  " 

And  then,  (juii-tly  and  coolly,  he  had  one  boat 
lowered  ilown,  witli  the  first  mate  in  and  a  crew  of 
sailors,  and  the  sliriekin<;  women  and  children  low- 
ered in,  while  the  (juiet  ones  he  kept  back.  Tlicn 
theixj  was  a  water-citsk  and  a  lot  of  biscuit-ha^ 
thrown  in,  and  that  boat,  well  loaded,  pushed  oil"  on 
the  calm  sea,  and  lay  to,  watching  us.  Then  the 
second  mate  was  ordered  into  the  second  boat,  with 
a  crew  of  sailoi-s ;  water  and  bags  of  biscuit  were 
thrust  in  ;  and  then,  well  loa<led  with  women  and 
children,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  passengere,  that 
was  carefully  lowered  down,  unhooked,  and  pushed 
off. 

The  other  two  boats  were  not  swung  over  the 
sides,  but  lay  between  the  masts  of  the  ship,  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  deck,  and  were  full  of  stores  and 
odd  things  put  tliere  to  be  out  of  the  way ;  but  the 
captain  and  men  leil  soon  had  tackling  tiistened  to 
the  boat  that  was  right  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  it 
was  hauled  up,  swung  clear,  and  lowered  down,  with 
a  couple  of  men  in,  and  they  rowed  it  back  to  the 
binder  part  of  the  ship,  while  we  who  had  been 
launching  it  hiid  to  make  a  regular  dash  through  the 
flames,  which  now  extended  nearly  across  the  deck. 
One  man,  however,  did  not  dare  come  through,  but 
plunged  overboard  and  swam  after  the  boat  till  he 
was  took  in. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  captain ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  women  were  slung  down. 

I  did  not  mean  to  go  as  long  as  I  could  help  the 
captain  ;  and  then  half  a  dozen  of  the  men  passen- 
gers wei-e  lowered  down,  and  they  were  just  going 
to  shove  olF,  when  I  shouts  out,  — 

"  Stop  ! "  and  the  captain  turns  round  angrily  to 
me ;  and  I  says,  "  No  water ! " 

Sure  enough  they  had  none,  and  a  little  cask  that 
stood  on  the  deck  was  slung  down,  and  they  were 
going  to  shove  off  again,  when  I  heard  a  shriek  as 
went  through  and  through  me,  and  saw  a  bright 
glare ;  tiie  man  at  the  rudder  leaned  over,  while  at 
the  same  moment  there  was  a  roar  and  a  rush  of 
fearful  light,  and  the  great  mainmast  blazing  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  covered  with  burning  roj)(*.  and 
canvas,  toppled  over  towards  where  the  boat  lay,  for 
the  fii"e  had  been  eating  into  it  below  deck  for  long 
enough.  It  was  all  in  a  moment,  and  like  the  flash- 
ing of  some  great  sheet  of  lightning,  as  in  the  midst 
of  a  wild  and  fearful  cry  it  fell  right  towards  the 
boat. 


That  was  a  fearful  moment,  that  was,  and  we  held 
our  breath  with  terror ;  and  I  —  I  could  not  help  it, 
—  I  coveix'd  my  face  with  my  hands  and  dared  not 
look,  till  I  heard  a  loud  cheer,  and  saw  the  boat 
safely  floating  within  a  very  few  yanls  of  the  half- 
extinct  mast,  which  had  narrowly  missed  falling  upon 
the  little  haven  of  safety. 

And  now  they  were  going  to  get  the  last  boat  out, 
and  the  three  others  lay  off  at  a  little  distance,  while 
above  the  hoarse  orders  of  the  captain  tliere  was 
the  crackling  and  roar  of  the  flames,  now  leaping  up 
at  a  fearful  rate.  And  yet  it  was  a  splendid  sight, 
in  spite  of  the  horror  ;  for  every  now  and  then  pieces 
of  the  copper  wire  rope  used  in  the  rigging  regu- 
larly caught  fire,  and  burned  with  a  most  beautdul 
blue  light,  brighter  than  in  any  firework  I  ever  saw ; 
while  now  the  foremast  had  taken  fire,  and  the 
dames  were  tearing  along  the  rigging  till  the  ropes 


seemed  illuminated  witli  little  beads  and  tongues  of 
fire.  Tlie  heat  grew  awful,  and  every  now  and 
then  pieces  of  blazing  rope,  spars,  and  blocks  fell 
red-hot  and  glowing  into  the  sea,  to  send  up  little 
columns  of  hissing  steam.  The  whole  of  the  centre 
of  the  ship  was  now  on  fire,  and  tiie  flames  rose 
prodigiously,  floating  od",  and  fl:isliing  amidst  the 
clouds  of  smoke  ;  while  faraway,  still  lightly  flitted 
and  spun  about  the  goUlen  flaky  snow,  eddying 
amongst  the  smoke,  and  darting  far  on  high,  in  the 
most  beautiful  way  imaginable. 

I  think  I  said  before  how  the  tremendous  heat 
caused  a  regular  draught  to  set  towanls  the  fire,  so 
that  as  you  were  almost  scorched  before,  the  wind 
came  with  quite  a  cold  rush  behind  ;  but  then,  how 
it  made  the  flames  roar  again,  and  burn  more  fierce- 
ly than  ever!  It  was  a  sickening  sigiit;  for  every 
now  and  tlieu  the  cruel  forky  tongues  seemed  to 
keep  lapi)ing  at  and  threatening  us,  and  then  dan- 
cing and  licking  everything  up,  as  if  in  devilish  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  soon  devouring  us  poor  sinners. 

It  was  a  horrible  sight,  and  though  I  did  n't  show 
it,  yet  I  could  feel  my  heart  sink  every  time  I  wiis 
idle  for  a  few  moments,  when  I  went  at  it  again 
like  a  savage.  I  did  n't  go  down  on  my  knees  to 
pray ;  but  —  I  don't  know  —  I  (liink  I  prayed 
earnestly  in  my  heart  then,  and  though  I  would 
gladly  have  been  with  the  wife  safe  in  tlie  other  boat, 
yet  I  could  n't  feel  as  it  was  suited  with  a  fellow's 
duty  to  leave  such  a  man  as  that  captain  had 
showed  himself  all  in  the  lurch  ;  so  I  says  to  myself, 
"  Be  a  man,  too,  Phil " ;  and  I  did  try  to,  anyhow. 

All  at  once  the  flames  seemed  to  veer  roun<l,  and 
began  blowing  towards  us,  while  the  ])Osition  of  the 
boats  was  changed ;  and  I  could  n't  understand  it, 
till  I  saw  the  captain  run  from  helping  to  get  the 
List  boat  —  the  one  as  was  on  the  deck  close  to 
the  mizzen-mast  —  over  the  side ;  and  then  I  found  it 
was  the  man  had  left  the  steering  wheel,  and  had 
run  up  towards  the  boat. 

"  Back ! "  I  heard  the  captain  say ;  "  back,  or  1  'II 
fire ! " 

"  Fire  away,  cap,"  says  the  man,  sulkily ;  "  one 
may  just  as  well  die  by  fire  one  way  as  another, 
and  1  won't  stand  there  and  be  burnt."  And  then 
the  captain's  hand — the  one  as  held  the  pistol  — 
fell  down  by  his  side,  and  he  looked  regularly  done. 

"  What 's  up  ?  "  I  says.  "  Can  I  do  ?  "  and  I 
followed  the  captain  to  the  wheel,  which  he  turned 
so  as  to  put  the  head  of  the  ship  right  once  more ; 
and  as  he  did  it,  she  just  changed  round  again  ;  but 
while  all  this  had  been  going  on,  the  mizzen  or 
third  mast  took  fire,  and  now  was  blazing  away 
fiercely. 

"  Hold  on  here,  my  man,"  says  the  captain,  "and 
keep  the  wheel  just  as  it  is.  That's  right ;  hold  the 
spokes  firm ;  and  if  her  head  swings  round,  call  to 
me  to  come  and  help  you." 

"  All  right,"  I  says ;  "  but  mind,  I  don't  under- 
stand it  a  bit."  And  now  my  troubles  seemed  to 
begin  ;  for  though  it  was  bad  enough  to  be  bustling 
about  fancying  that  the  ship  would  either  go  down 
or  you  'd  be  burnt  every  moment,  yet  to  stand  stock- 
still  holding  on  to  the  spokes  of  that  wheel  was  aw- 
ful, and  do  what  I  would  to  stop  it,  a  regular  trem- 
ble came  all  over  me,  and  my  knees  kept  on  shake, 
sh.ike,  shake. 

They  got  the  boat  over  the  side,  and  then  the 
men  ruslie<l  over  one  another  to  get  in,  and  it  was 
only  by  stamping  alxjut  and  hitting  at  them  tliat  the 
captain  got  the  i)oor  chaj)s  to  take  in  the  things  they 
wanted  ;  such  as  food,  wiiicU  he  fetched  out  of  the 
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cabin  himself;  and  water,  which  they  did  sling  in, 
but  dropj)ed  one  little  cask  overboard.  But,  one 
way  or  another,  he  got  them  at  last  to  take  in  a 
good  many  things  such  as  they  'd  want,  and  a  com- 
pass ;  and  then,  with  three  more  men,  he  rushed 
down  to  the  cabin  again  for  more  food,  —  biscuit- 
bags,  —  saying  as  the  other  boats  would  want  more, 
and  that  we  must  supply  'em.  And  then  up  they 
came  staggering  and  shaking,  one  man  with  a  little 
water-keg,  and  the  captain  with  a  side  o'  bacon,  and 
two  men  with  bags  o'  biscuit ;  and  they  goes  to  the 
side,  and  I  wished  my  job  was  done  as  I  saw  'em  go. 

All  at  once  one  of  the  men  gives  a  yell,  throws 
down  his  ba<T,  and  leaps  ban^  overboard,  and  the 
others,  running  after  him,  did  so  too;  and  then  I 
could  see  that  the  cowardly  beggars  had  pushed  off, 
—  for  they  lay  close  under  the  side,  where  I  could  n't 
see  'em  before,  and  now  they  were  rowing  hard  to 
get  away,  and  I  could  see  that  the  boat  was  so  full 
that  the  least  thing  must  make  her  fill  and  sink. 

It  was  pitiful  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  those  poor 
fellows  as  was  left  behind,  as  they  swam  with  all 
their  might  to  get  up  to  the  boat,  and  it  was  pitiful 
to  see,  for  it  was  as  light  as  day,  and  the  waves  that 
gently  rose  and  fell  seemed  waves  of  blood,  — glow- 
ing blood,  —  with  golden  crests  as  they  softly  broke. 
But  though  one  man  swam  so  fast  that  he  got  up  to 
the  boat,  they  pushed  him  off  with  the  oai-s;  and  then 
I  saw  him  chng  to  them,  and  one  man  pulled  out  a 
knife  to  stab  at  him  if  he  came  nearer ;  while  just 
then  I  saw  the  boat-hook  rise  up  and  fall  with  a 
heavy  thud  on  the  poor  chap's  head,  and  he  went 
under,  and  I  said,  "  God  help  him!"  for  he  came 
up  no  more. 

There  were  two  more  swimming  after  them,  and 
when  the  next  saw  all  this,  he  just  turned  round, 
and  looked  back  at  the  ship,  and  paddled  Avith  his 
hands  a  bit,  and  then  stretching  them  straight  up 
towanls  the  sky,  he  gave  one  wild  bitter  shriek,  and 
he  went  under  ;  and  this  time  I  tried  to  say,  "  God 
help  him  ! "  but  it  was  only  my  lips  that  moved. 

There  was  the  other,  though,  a  fine  lusty  young 
fellow,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  took  place  he 
turned  off  to  the  left  and  tried  to  reach  the  nearest 
boat  of  the  other  three  ;  and  manfully  he  swam  for 
it,  raising  himself  well  up  in  the  water  at  every 
stroke,  and  gradually  lessening  the  distance  till  he 
got  close  up  to  the  stern,  where  I  could  see  quite 
plain  some  one  holding  out  his  hands  to  him,  and  he 
was  took  aboard  the  boat. 

Now  all  this  took  place  in  a  very  few  minutes ; 
and,  in  8i)ite  of  the  danger,  we,  the  two  last  on 
board,  could  not  help  stopping  to  gaze  at  the  terri- 
ble incident ;  but  now  the  captain  comes  up  and 
takes  my  hand,  and  says, — 

"  Brother,  it  was  a  cowardly,  cruel,  selfish  action  ; 
and  I  don't  know  but  what  I  'd  rather  die  with  a 
brave  man  than  live  with  curs." 

I  know  my  hand  shook,  but  I  don't  think  my 
voice  did,  though  I  thought  of  life  being  sweet,  as  I 
said  to  him,  — 

"  Is  It  very  hard  to  die,  captain  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  "  I  believe  it  Is,  to  a  strong  man  ; 
and  as  God  gave  us  life,  and  we  've  done  our  duty 
so  far,  why  we  must  finish  it  by  trying  to  save  two 
more." 

"  But  how  ?  "  I  says,  getting  hold  of  him. 

"  Don't  leave  the  wieel,"  he  says ;  and  then, 
again,  "  But  it  don't  matter, — she  makes  no  way. 
Lend  a  hand  here." 

And  I  helped  him,  and  together,  roasting  almost, 
we  dragged  three  great  fowl-coops  and  a  grating  to 


the  side,  and  he  tied  them  together — hushed  them, 
he  called  it  —  In  no  time ;  then  we  shoved  them 
overboard  ;  and  as  the  vessel  slowly  swung  round, 
we  were  out  o'  sight  o'  the  boats,  which  More  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  He  had  a  rope  to  the  coops 
so  that  they  could  not  float  off,  and  as  he  told  me,  I 
slid  down  on  to  them  and  squatted  there  trembling, 
while  he  lowered  down  to  me  the  little  water-^eg, 
some  rope,  the  bacon,  and  two  of  the  biscuit-bags. 
Then  he  pitched  some  loose  pieces  of  wood-work 
and  the  cover  of  the  cabin  stairs  and  a  hutch  thing 
and  tarpaulin  into  the  water  by  me ;  slid  down  the 
rope,  and  was  by  my  side  In  a  few  minutes ;  with 
the  coops  sinking  about,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  lower 
myself  Into  the  water  and  hold  on. 

"  That 's  right,"  he  says,  opening  his  knife  with 
his  teeth  and  cutting  the  rope,  and  then  getting  the 
tarpaulin  and  bits  of  wood  and  things  in  the  centre 
in  the  handiest  way  possible,  —  same  as  only  a  sailor 
could  do.  He  tells  me  to  hold  on  tight,  and  then 
lowering  himself  into  the  water  he  pushes  off  from 
the  burning  ship  and  begins  swimming  and  guiding 
our  bit  of  raft  away  very  slowly,  but  still  farther  and 
farther  off. 

"I'll  lash  the  coops  and  the  grating  together," 
he  says,  "  as  soon  as  we  're  out  of  danger." 

"  Out  of  danger ! "  I  says  ;  "  and  when  will  that 
be?  " 

"  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  mean  when  we  are  out  of 
reach  of  being  sucked  down  when  she  sinks." 

"  Will  she  sink  ?  "  I  says. 

"Yes,"  he  says,  "and  before  long  now";  and 
then  he  went  on  swimming  hard,  while  I  could  do 
nothing  but  watch  first  the  boats  and  then  the  burn- 
ing ship. 

It  was  grand,  though  awful,  to  see  the  noble  ves- 
sel standing  there  like  a  pjTamId  of  fire  whose  heat 
we  could  yet  feel  on  our  scorched  faces.  From  ev- 
ery part  now  the  flames  were  rushing,  even  from  the 
cabin  windows  beneath  where  I  had  so  lately  been 
standing,  and  I  could  hardly  keep  from  shuddering 
as  I  thought  of  the  awful  danger. 

It  was  hard  work  forcing  the  raft  through  the 
water  on  account  of  the  breeze  which  set  towards 
the  ship  ;  but  we  got  farther  and  farther  away,  and 
were  some  distance  off  when  the  mizzen-mast  went 
blazing  over  the  side  ;  but  still  the  captain  said  we 
were  not  safe,  and  swam  on  till  we  could  not  feel 
the  breeze ;  and  at  length  panting  and  exhausted 
he  hung  on  motionless,  and  said  we  must  risk  it 
now. 

Then  we  were  both  silent,  and  watched  the  boats 
now  farther  away  from  us,  and  the  blazing  ship 
seeming  to  be  the  centre  of  a  glorious  ring  of  light, 
on  the  outside  of  which  like  sparks  we  all  lay  wait- 
ing for  the  end  we  knew  was  soon  to  come.  Every- 
where else  was  dark  as  pitch,  not  even  a  star  to  be 
seen,  while  the  waves  just  rose  and  curled  a  little 
over  as  they  washed  against  our  raft :  excepting  the 
dull  roar  and  crackle  of  the  flames,  everytjiing  was 
as  still  as  death. 

All  at  once  I  started,  for  the  captain  spoke  sadl^ 
as  ho  looked  at  his  vessel ;  and  out  of  the  silence  his 
voice  sounded  wild  and  strange,  — 

"  If  I'd  had  a  crew  like  you,  mv  man,  1  think  we 
could  have  saved  her  "  ;  and  then  he  sjxjke  no  more, 
for  just  then,  from  being  quite  still,  the  good  ship 
seemed  to  roll  a  little  towards  us,  and  then  to  the 
other  side,  slowly,  and  as  If  just  bending  to  the 
breoze;  and  then  wo  could  almost  see  the  water 
creeping  up  hor  burning  sides  as  clouds  of  steam 
arose;  and  with  one  oauu  steady  dip  forwaixl  she 
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seemed  to  plunge  right  down  beneath  the  golden 
waters.  Then  tiierc  was  a  rising  and  falling  of  the 
aca,  and  a  deep,  dense  darkness,  out  of  which  close 
bj-  me  came  one  of  tlie  bitterest,  heart-tearing  sobs 
I  ever  heanl  from  the  breast  of  man ;  and  I  did  not 
speak,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  the  captain  sorrowing 
for  the  loss  of  his  good  ship. 

For  a  good  piece  the  silence  was  as  deep  as  the 
darkness,  and  then  the  captain  was  the  first  to  break 
it  in  (juite  a  cheerful  voice,  — 

"  Can  you  lay  your  hand  on  the  rope  ?  "  he  says ; 
and  I  p:tssed  it  to  him,  and  then  I  could  hear  him 
in  the  dark  busily  at  work  tying  and  fastening  ;  and 
at  last  he  says,  "  Now  crawl  on  a^ain  ;  it  will  bear 
you  better";  and  faint  and  wearily  I  managed  to 
crawl  on,  and  lay  with  m^-  legs  in  the  water  and  my 
head  on  the  bag  of  biscuit ;  and  directly  after  I  felt 
him  crawl  on  too,  and  we  took  hold  of  hands  and 
lay  there  in  the  deep  darkness  while  he  said  that 
prayer  out  aloud  in  such  a  soft,  deep  voice,  —  that 

Erayer  as  we  first  learnt  kneeling  down  years  ago 
y  our  mother's  knee.  When  he  came  to  "  Deliver 
us  from  evil,"  he  stopped  short ;  and  soon,  worn  out 
there  in  the  great  ocean,  floating  on  a  few  pieces  of 
wood,  we  both  felt  in  Whose  hands  we  were,  and 
slept  till  the  warm  bright  sun  shone  upon  us  and 
told  us  that  another  day  was  here. 

The  first  tiling  the  captain  did  was  to  stand  up 
and  look  round,  and  then  he  said  he  could  see  only 
one  boat ;  but  he  hoisted  up  one  of  the  pieces  of 
wood,  and  wedged  it  in  the  coop  with  a  handker- 
chief flying  at  the  top,  after  which  we  made  a  hearty 
meal  of  the  biscuit,  raw  bacon,  and  water.  After 
this  the  captain  got  one  of  the  coops  on  the  other, 
and  by  binding  and  liishing  he  made  a  much  higher 
and  better  raft,  so  that  we  could  keep  our  biscuit 
and  bacon  out  of  the  water  and  sit  dry  ourselves. 

And  so  we  lay  all  that  day  till  towards  evening, 
when  we  found  .'hat  the  boat  was  coming  towarcfs 
us,  and  just  at  dusk  it  was  within  hail ;  and  if  ever 
I  'd  felt  hopeful  or  joyful  before  in  my  life,  it  was 
then.  They  had  no  room  for  us,  but  they  took  us 
in  tow,  and  the  weather  keeping  calm,  we  all  rowed 
and  worked  in  turns,  steering  according  to  the  cap- 
tain's direction  for  the  nearest  land ;  for  when  our 
turn  came  we  two  went  into  the  boat,  and  two  oth- 
ers came  out  on  to  the  raft,  and  so  we  toiled  on  for 
days,  when  one  morning  there  was  a  joyful  cry,  — 

"  A  sail !  a  sail !  " 

And  it  vraa,  too,  within  a  mile  of  us,  plainer  and 

Elainer  aa  that  glorious  sun  rose ;  and  tlien  some 
lughed,  some  cried,  and  one  or  two  seemed  half 
mad  with  joy,  as  after  a  while  she  ran  down  towards 
us,  picked  Us  up,  and  proved  to  be  a  British  man-of- 
war,  homeward  bound. 

In  another  week  I  was  back  in  the  port  I  left, 
without  clothes,  without  money,  but  with  as  good 
and  true  a  friend  in  Captain  LUis  as  ever  walked. 
I  had  life,  and  with  it  came  hope ;  and  somehow, 
since  then,  things  have  prospered  with  me  in  the 
old  country,  —  the  old  home  that  I  once  left  to  go 
far  at  sea. 


NITUO-GLYCERINE. 

Thk  terrible  disaster  which  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  Aspinwall,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  hits  naturally  led  people 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  recent  discoveries  in 
chemical  science,  to  make  ini^uiries  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  8ul>8tance  the  explosion  of  which 
produced    such    dreadful   havoc  with  human  life 


and  prop<?rty.  The  steam-ship  European,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  ncwh'-formed  West  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific Steainsliip  Company,  was  unloading  in  the 
port  of  Aspinwall,  alon|Tside  the  wharf  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  railway  which 
crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and,  without  any 
premonitory  symptons,  an  explosion  occurred,  which 
destroyed  not  only  tlic  ship  itself,  but  fifty  or  sixty 
human  lives  in  addition,  together  witii  a  great 
amount  of  property  on  shore,  including  the  frieght- 
house  and  the  wharf,  —  the  former  about  six  hun- 
dred, and  the  latter  nearly  four  hundred  feet  long. 
The  entire  amount  of  damage  done  to  property  is 
reckoned  at  one  million  of  dollars.  Considering  the 
awful  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  which  resulted 
from  the  explosion,  the  violence  of  which  is  said  to 
have  resembled  an  earthquake,  and,  likewise,  that 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  danger  lurking  in  the 
breast  of  any  person  on  board  the  ill-fated  European, 
l)cople  may  well  inqure.  To  what  was  the  explo- 
sion owing ;  and  when  the  answer  is,  Nitro-Glyce- 
rine,  they  will  add  the  query,  And  what  is  Nitro- 
Glycerine  ? 

Everybody  knows  quite  well  that  glycerine  is  one 
of  the  mildest,  blandest,  and  most  innocent  matters 
with  which  manuals  on  chemistry  make  us  acquainted. 
The  sweet,  harmless  compound  glycerine  was  Qrst 
obtained  in  17  79,  by  the  distinguished  Swedish  chem- 
ist Scheele,  while  preparing  Tead-phister  from  lard 
and  oxide  of  lead,  and  by  him  called  the  "  sweet 
principle  of  oils."  Chevreul,  the  French  chemist, 
many  years  afterwards  showed  it  to  be  a  constant 
product  in  the  saponification  of  ordinary  oils  and 
fats.  In  1847,  M.  Asca^e  Sobrero,  a  young  Ital- 
ian, and  a  pupil  ef  Pelouze,  discovered  this  new 
compound,  nitro-glycerine,  while  operating  upon 
glycerine  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  It  was  shown 
to  be  a  very  explosive  body,  and  became  an  object 
of  interest  to  chemists,  many  of  whom  have,  from 
time  to  time,  suffered  serious  injuries  while  experi- 
menting with  it.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
montlis  that  it  has  been  prepared  in  any  consid- 
erable quantity  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
sold  for  blasting  purposes  under  the  name  of  '•  blast- 
ing oil."  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Alfred  Nobel, 
the  engineer  of  a  Swedish  copper-mine,  to  demon- 
strate its  utility  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  and 
gun-cotton  in  blasting  operations,  its  practicability 
for  which  was  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1864,  and  especially  during  last  summer, 
when  it  was  used  in  the  open  workings  of  the  tin- 
mines  of  Altenburg,  in  Saxony.  Early  in  the  pres- 
ent year,  we  were  informed  that  it  wjis  in  use  at 
llirschberg,  in  Silesia,  being  employed  in  blasting 
for  a  railway  tunnel.  This  same  substance  was  that 
which  was  shipped  on  board  the  European  at  Liver- 
pool, and  by  that  vessel  taken  out  to  Aspinwall  on 
her  second  voyage,  which  most  unfortunately  proved 
to  be  her  last  one.  It  had  been  brought  from  Ger- 
many to  Grimsby,  and  carried  by  railway  to  Liv- 
erjxK)!,  and  there  entered  in  the  ship's  papers,  it 
would  seem,  as  some  form  of  oil,  without  the  own- 
ers of  the  vessel  being  apprised  of  its  dangerous 
character.  There  were  seventy  cases  of  it  (proba- 
bly tin-plate  cases).  Strangely  enough,  almost  at 
the  same  time  that  we  were  informed  of  the  catas- 
trophe at  Aspinwall,  the  America^  newspapers  in- 
formed us  that  an  explosion  of  exactly  a  similar 
charju-ter  had  occurred  on  the  16th  of  April  at  San 
Francisco,  whither  the  blasting  oil  on  board  the 
European  was  destined,  thence  to  be  sent  to  the 
mines  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  &c.,  and  that  it 
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resulted  in  the  death  of  fifteen  persons,  together 
with  great  destruetion  to  property.  It  had  been 
taken  to  San  Franeisco  by  the  Pacific  mail-steamer, 
in  two  oil-stained  boxes,  each  measuring  about  lour 
cubic  feet.  The  explosion  in  this  instance  shook 
the  neighborhood  like  an  earthquake  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mde  round,  for  to  that  extent  it  is  said  that 
every  window  was  broken. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  —  in  November  last,  we 
believe  —  an  explosion  of  a  very  violent  character 
took  place  at  the  Wyoming  Hotel,  New  York,  which, 
although  somewhat  mysterious  at  the  time,  now  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  the  spontaneous  and  sudden 
decomposition  of  none  other  than  this  remarkable 
chemical  agent.  A  box  containing  samples  of  chem- 
ical oils  had  arrived  at  the  Wyoming  Hotel  from 
Hamburg,  and,  on  being  lifted  and  carried  into  the 
street,  exploded  in  about  thirty  seconds  with  most 
astounding  effects.  It  was  known  to  have  been  ac- 
companied by  a  person  named  Leers,  from  Ham- 
burg, where  Mr.  Nobel,  the  patentee,  was  bringing 
it  under  the  notice  of  the  public. 

It  is  obviously  i-eprehensible  in  the  highest  degree 
to  impose  on  shipping  and  other  public  carrying 
agencies  articles  of  so  dangerous  a  character  un- 
der false  descriptions,  thus  endangering  many  lives 
and  a  gi-eat  amount  of  property.  xet  v/e  are 
informed  that  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  gun- 
powder of  a  particular  description  to  be  sent  by 
railway,  labelled  "  Glass,  with  care."  Again,  pow- 
erlul  blasting  powder,  made  from  spent  tan,  has 
been  shipped  as  "  Prepared  Tan  " ;  and  other  in- 
stances could  be  quoted  of  pei-sons  knowingly  play- 
ing at  the  game  of  "  fast  and  loose  "  with  life  and 
property. 

Nitro-glycerlne,  as  its  name  would  almost  indi- 
cate, is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
glycerine,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  desirable  to 
employ  strong  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  along 
with  the  nitric  acid.  According  to  Dr.  Sobrero,  the 
discoverer  of  the  substance,  a  mixture  should  be 
made  of  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  ounce 
of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  kept  cool  by  ice  applied 
externally,  half  an  ounce  of  syrupy  glycerine  being 
gi-adually  stirred  In.  Tlie  glycerine  dissolves  in  the 
acid  mixture,  without  any  nitric  fumes  being  disen- 
gaged ;  but  in  coui-se  of  time  the  mixture  acquires 
a  cloudy  appearance,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
yellowish,  oily-looking  substance,  which  gradually 
collects  on  the  surface.  The  whole  is  then  poured 
into  a  glass  vessel  containing  about  fifty  ounces  of 
cold  water.  The  nitro-glycerlne  separates  immedi- 
ately, and,  being  very  heavy,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel ;  the  acid  water  is  poured  off  and  the  pro- 
duct is  washed  with  water  until  the  washings  give 
no  indication  of  even  a  trace  of  acid. 

The  nitro-glycerine,  thus  produced,  is  a  light  yel- 
low liquid,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  ohve- 
oil,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  about  l.G,  being 
therefijre  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  weight 
of  water,  —  a  property  which  proves  of  great  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  the  substance.  It  is  inodorous, 
but  has  a  sweetish-pungent  and  aromatic  tiiste,  and 
when  placed  on  the  tongue,  even  in  small  quantity, 
produces  headache,  which  lasts  for  hours.  It  is  In- 
soluble in  water,  but  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

As  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Nobel,  on  gaining  ac- 
quaintance with  the  explosiveness  of  nitro-glycerine, 
set  to  work  to  utilize  tliat  j)roperty  in  blasting  oper- 
ations, and  succeeded  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.     He  very  soon  succeeded  in  securing 
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patent  rights  for  its  manufacture  and  u,<e,  in  Swe- 
den, Prussia,  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  already  rapidly  superseding  gun- 
powder as  a  blasting  material  in  mines,  quanies,  and 
railway  tunnelling.  Glycerine  is  obtained  from  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  fixed  oils  and  fats,  by  decompos- 
ing them,  and  removing  the  fatty  acids  which  they 
all  contain  ;  but  the  oily  character  Is  not  restored  by 
treating  the  glycerine  with  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  With  an  oil,  we  generally  associate  the  idea 
of  a  harmless  and  innocuous  substance,  although 
there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  oil  expressed 
from  bitter  almonds ;  but  then,  like  nitro-glycerine, 
it  is  a  nUnxompound,  and  such  substances  are  gen- 
erally to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Since  the  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Aspin- 
wall  explosions,  much  that  is  false  has  been  written, 
and  jmbllshed  in  newspapers,  to  the  discredit  of 
nitro-glycferine.  The  substance  is  so  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  blasting,  however,  that 
it  can  well  aflx)rd  to  be  called  111  names.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  more  work,  and  at  less  cost,  than  gun- 
powder ;  and  we  make  bold  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
more  dangerous  than  that  substance,  if  it  is  as  dan- 
gerous. It  cannot  explode  by  simple  contact  with 
fire;  for  on  applying  a  lighted  match  to  it,  or  by  al- 
lowing a  spark  to  fall  into  it,  the  nitro-glycerine 
burns  quietly  away.  It  will  not  explode  in  the  liquid 
state,  until  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
even  then  there  is  no  explosion  if  the  substance  is 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  To  explode  nitro-glyce- 
rine, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  a  close  vessel, 
or  in  a  confined  space  :  a  covering  of  water  is  quite 
sufficient.  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  would 
mention  one  or  two  of  a  number  of  remarkable 
experiments,  instituted  by  a  Swedish  commission, 
consisting  of  Commodore  Adlersparre  and  several 
professors  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Royal  Museum, 
and  Technological  Institution,  Stockholm.  A  quan- 
tity of  nitro-glycerine  was  poured  out  on  a  flat 
stone  ;  the  liquid  did  not  catch  fire  when  a  red-hot 
iron  bar  was  ilrawn  along  its  surface ;  it  did  not  ex- 
plode, but  only  burned  quietly  when  the  bar  was 
allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  in  contact  with  it.  Up- 
on removing  the  bar,  unconsumed  liquid  remained 
on  the  stone.  In  another  instance,  a  cavity  in  a 
stone  was  filled  with  the  explosive  liquid  ;  a  burning 
stick  w;is  plunged  into  it,  and,  on  being  stirnnl,  the 
nitro-glycerine  burned  ^vith  flame,  but  without  ex- 
plosion. The  burning  ceased  of  itself  when  the  stick 
had  been  consumed  by  the  fire.  And  on  this  point, 
the  patentee  himself  says  it  does  not  catch  fire  like 
turpentine  or  spirits,  but  goes  out  when  the  match  is 
withdrawn. 

The  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  is  attended  with 
the  production  of  a  very  limited  amount  of  smoke, 
if  there  is  even  any  ;  and,  consequently,  its  advan- 
tage over  gunpowder  is  very  evident,  as  In  the  driv- 
ing of  tunnels  there  is  no  delay  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  the  smoke.  We  are  not  able  at  present  to  say 
that  the  vapor  of  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  is  not 
found  amongst  the  products  of  tiie  decomposition,  — 
nay,  we  should  be  inclined  to  affirm  that  it  is,  look- 
ing at  the  ingredients  which  the  compound  contains ; 
anil  yet  Mr.  Cragg,  the  director  and  manager  of  the 
slate-quarries  of  the  Glynrhonwy  Slate  Company,  at 
Caernarvon,  North  Wales,  says  that,  while  superin- 
tending the  firing  of  some  shots  in  a  tunnel,  although 
he  was  on  the  spot  in  every  instance  Immediately 
after  tlie  shots  were  fired,  at  a  distance  of  sixty-three 
yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  witliout  any 
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ventilating  shaft,  ho  experience*!  no  ill  elFecta  from 
the  finnes  from  tiie  decomposed  nitro-glycerine. 
But  in  open  (piarries,  at  all  eventa,  there  would  be 
no  danjjer  to  the  workmen.  It  is  certain  that  there 
is  no  solid  residue  left  after  an  explosion  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  metallic  ores,  as 
there  is  no  blackening,  there  can  be  no  ilifHculty  in 
tracinj?  the  course  of  the  vein ;  and  in  the  case  of 
rock  salt,  there  would  be  no  waste. 

Nitro-glycerine  has  other  advantages  over  gun- 
powder, when  employed  in  blasting.  One  of  the 
most  striking  is  its  great  rending  and  eruptive  force 
compared  with  its  bulk.  The  expense  of  boring  in 
ordinary  blasting  has  hitherto  been  very  great,  be- 
ing no  less  than  five,  ten,  or,  in  very  hard  rocks, 
even  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  price  of  the  gun- 
powder used.  Tiie  new  blasting  material  requires 
80  little  boring  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
employ  it  than  gunpowder,  even  if  the  latter  were 

Kt  for  nothing.  The  average  result  hi%erto  has 
en  a  saving  of  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  on  the  cost  in 
blasting  in  quarries,  and  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  in 
mines. 

The  carriage,  storing,  and  handling  of  nitro-glyce- 
rine are  in  every  way  safe,  when  only  ordinary  care 
is  observed.  It  has  been  carried  many  hundreds  of 
miles  —  all  over  Europe,  in  fact — ^^h  by  water 
and  by  land,  as  ordinary  merchandi^^without  any 
disastrous  conse(iuences  ensuing,  the  most  simple 
precautions  being  attended  to.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  the  concussion  of  a  case  of  it  falling  into  the 
hold  of  the  Ettropean  steamship  might  have  caused 
the  dreadful  explosion  at  Aspinwall.  But  the  sub- 
stance will  not  explode  in  this  way.  Nitro-glyce- 
nne  has  been  thrown  from  heights  of  fifty  feet  with- 
out eflTect.  In  Hamburg,  it  was  thrown  up  in  a 
rocket,  and  its  fall  of  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
did  not  explode  it.  The  Stockholm  commissioners, 
working  out  the  same  point,  filled  several  glass  bot- 
tles with  the  explosive  li(iuid,  and  had  them  thrown 
•with  great  force  from  a  height  down  upon  a  rock 
below  ;  the  bottles  were  smashed  to  pieces,  but  none 
of  the  material  exjdoded.  In  another  experiment, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  some  of  the  observ- 
ers, they  filled  three  glass  bottles  with  nitro-glyce- 
rine, and  heated  them  in  hot  water  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
bottles  were  then  thrown  violently  against  a  stone ; 
they  were  shattered  to  ti*agments,  but  no  explosion 
occurred. 

Many  other  interesting  facts  have  been  elicited 
by  Mr.  Nobel  and  other  exjK'rimenters.  One  of 
these  is,  that  nitro-glycerine  may  be  ex|)loded  by 
percussion,  when  a  thin  layer  of  it  is  spread  on  an 
anvil  and  struck  sharply  with  a  hammer.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  the  explosion  is  localized  to  the 
spot  underneath  the  face  of  the  hammer ;  there  may 
be  almost  as  many  detonations  as  blows  struck. 
Another  is,  that  the  explosive  liquid  freezes  and 
crystallizes  in  cold  weather,  but  resumes  all  its  or- 
dinary projHjrties  on  meltinj^,  which  may  be  affected 
by  immersing  the  containmg  vessel  in  hot  water. 
Its  freezing-point  seems  to  be  as  hijjh  as  from  forty- 
three  to  forty-si.x  degrees  Fahrenlioit,  and  at  all 
temperatures  under  the  lowest  of  these  it  is  proba- 
bly an  icy  nvxss.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its 
disjidvantagcs. 

The  mode  of  using  this  remarkable  material  is  as 
follows  :  Bore-holcs  are  made  in  the  rock,  or  fis- 
sures alreatly  formed  may  lie  taken  advantage  of, 
providing  they  are  not  too  large.  The  bores  need 
not  be  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter;  in  nuiny 


cases,  even  half  an  inch  is  wide  enough.  If  the  bore 
is  water-tight,  the  licjuid  may  be  sim])ly  poured  in ; 
if  not,  it  is  rendere<l  so  by  lining  it  with  sort  clay. 
A  paper  plug  is  then  pushed  down  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the  nitro-glycerine  ;  a  fuse  is  thrust  down 
to  the  paper,  then  a  handful  of  gunpowder  is  thrown 
in,  and  the  bore  is  tamped  with  loose  sand  or  clay. 
The  tamj)ing  should  not  be  hard,  as  that  is  both  use- 
less and  dangerous.  For  shallow  bon-s,  cartridges 
may  be  used  for  the  nitro-glycerine ;  but  they  are 
not  ncce.«sary.  It  is  not  necessary  either  to  be  con- 
cerned about  any  water  that  may  be  in  the  Iwre-hole  ; 
for  If  the  blastinf]f  liquid  be  poured  in,  it  will  sink  to 
the  bottom,  owing  to  its  greater  specific  gravity. 
At  the  extremity  of  Nobel's  patent  fuse  a  percus- 
sion-cap is  tightly  fitted,  the  explosion  of  which  is 
communicated  to  the  gunpowder,  and  through  It  to 
the  explosive  li(iuid  ;  or  the  explosion  of  the  percus- 
sion-cap is  communicated  directly  to  the  nitro-gly- 
cerine, when  the  blasting  is  done  under  water.  It 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  percussion-cap 
required  is  likewise  patented  by  Mr.  Nobel ;  com- 
mon caps  not  being  suitable. 

The  great  mechanical  power  exerted  by  nitro- 
glycerine is  due  to  the  fact  that,  on  being  exploded, 
it  is  completely  resolved  Into  gases  of  various  kinds. 
Gunpowder,  in  practice,  does  not  become  wholly 
transformed  into  gases,  consequently  the  alteration 
In  bulk  Is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  nitro-glyce- 
rine. Not  only  is  there  complete  transformation  of 
the  liquid  Into  gas,  but  the  latter  is  enormously  in- 
creased in  bulk  by  rarefaction,  owing  to  the  heat 
developed  in  the  explosion  being  so  very  great 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  gunpowder  explo- 
sion. Bulk  for  bulk,  the  e-xplosive  force  of  nitro- 
glycerine is  thirteen,  that  of  gunpowder  being  one ; 
taking  equal  weights,  nitro-glycerine  does  eight 
times  as  much  work  as  gunpowder.  One  pound  of 
the  explosive  liquid  at  present  costs  as  nmch  as 
seven  pounds  of  gunpowder,  but  then  It  does  a  great 
deal  more  work  ;  In  fissure<l  rocks,  the  nitro-glyce- 
rine Is  calculated  to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  times 
more  effective  than  gunpowder. 

\\m  see  no  good  reason  why  there  should  be  so 
much  consternation  about  the  dangerous  nature  of 
this  new  explosive  material.  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sydney,  Liverpool,  and  other  places  that  have 
already  gained  an  acciualntance  with  it,  by  explo- 
sions or  otherwises  need  not  fancy  themselves  to  be 
resting  on  a  volcano  just  ready  for  action,  because 
they  may  have  a  few  castas  of  It  now  and  thert  pass- 
ing through  them  towards  their  destinatioi\  in  the 
mining  regions;  and,  above  all,  it  Is  not  desirable, 
in  our  opinion,  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  should 
be  sought  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  trans- 
port of  this  valuable  material.  It  has  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  to  be  a  highly  serviceable 
agent,  economizing  by  Its  use  both  the  lalxjr  and 
capital  re(iuire'd  in  blasting  operations.  Let  its 
transmission,  both  by  land  and  sea,  as  also  its  manu- 
facture, be  regulated  ;  let  its  use  be  carefully  super- 
intended ;  but  do  not  curb  and  limit  the  inventive 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  for  if  they  can  call  this 
powerful  substance  into  being,  and  apply  its  pent- 
up  fbree  to  advantage,  they  can  also  suggest  plans 
whereby  its  use  may  pi-oceeil  without  enUiiling 
either  death  or  danger  on  any  single  pt>rson  ;  njiy, 
these  are  already  suggested,  and  are  both  known 
and  practised  by  many  persons  in  both  hemi.<«pheres, 
where  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine  is  doing  much  val- 
uable service  in  an  important  branch  of  industrial 
enterprise. 
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MARRIED  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF. 

"  What  's  in  a  name  ?  "  asks  the  poet,  —  "a  rose 
by  any  other  name,"  &c. ;  and  yet  there  has  been 
a  diflercnce  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Jonathan 
Bugg  thought  he  should  smell  sweeter  as  Norfolk 
Howaitl ;  while  as  for  myself — the  humble  writer 
of  this  story  —  I  attribute  the  greatest  misfortune 
of  my  life,  by  a  roundabout  way  of  reasoning,  to 
being  called  "  Johnny."  My  name  has  always  been 
"  Johnny,"  and  I  think  my  nature,  so  to  speak, 
gradually  grew  Johnnish ;  for  did  n't  every  "  Jack  " 
of  my  boyish  days  naturally  hold  a  high  hand  over  a 
Johnny  ?  Petticoat  government  was  the  absolute 
monarchy  by  which  1  was  governed.  My  father 
died  before  I  could  lisp ;  and  my  mother  (with  the 
best  of  intentions,  doubtless)  had  old-established 
rules  on  the  subject  of  education.  Dr.  Watts  was 
her  demigod  ;  and  though,  in  the  primeval  times  in 
which  that  gentleman  lived,  when  the  rose  was 
"  the  glory  of  April  and  ]\Iay,"  he  may  have  served 
as  a  sort  of  forcing-box  for  the  young,  yet  now-a- 
days  nature  grows  better  by  itself,  even  though  the 
roses  are  delayed  till  June.  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,"  says  the  wisest  of  men. 
Here  again  my  mother  thought  she  understood  the 
wisest  of  men  thoroughly ;  only  unfortunately  her 
idea  of  the  way  to  be  gone  in  was  so  narrow,  that  it 
was  a  moral  impossibility  for  any  one  to  walk  in  it. 
My  early  youth,  therefore,  was  a  series  of  deviations 
from,  and  draggings  back  into,  my  mother's  "  way," 
—  she  vigorously  compressing  her  petticoats,  lest  in 
getting  me  back  she  sliould  wander  a  step  out  of 
it  herself  Birds'-ncsting  was  not  in  this  way  — 
indeed,  it  would  be  easier  to  say  what  was  not  in  it 
than  what  was,  it  being  a  path  of  the  barest.  I 
only  say  this  to  show  the  system  on  which  I  was 
nourished,  and  by  which  I  came  through  my  col- 
lege career  (at  St.  Bees)  in  my  mother's  eyes  — 
triumphant. 

I  was  ordained,  and  was  going  down  to  my  first 
curacy  in  a  small  country  village,  where  my  mother 
thought  I  should  encounter  fewer  of  those  snares 
she  (Treaded  for  mejthan  in  a  town. 

"  Good  by,  my  dear  boy !  "  said  she,  with  a  tear 
in  each  eye.  "  I  shall  come  and  see  you  by  and  by. 
Heaven  bless  you  !  —  and  do  see  that  the  sheets  are 
aired." 

This  was  pleasant.  My  hat-box  was  inside  the 
carriage,  which  contained  both  a  young  and  old 
lady;  my  foot  on  the  step. 

My  mother,  in  losing  me,  lost  all  consciousness  of 
any  one  else  the  train  might  hold.  I  blushed  to  my 
hair,  stumbled  over  my  hat-box,  and  felt  in  the  first 
stage  of  infancy  as  the  train  moved  on  with  me  to 
my  first  curacy. 

It  was  not  till  some  stations  had  been  passed  that 
I  glanced  up  at  my  travelling  companions. 

1  had  had  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  young 
lady  suppressing  a  laugh  as  I  entered,  that  was  all. 

Still  I  was  a  man,  though  sliy  and  nervous ;  sq  I 
looked  at  the  young  one  first.  A  pretty  girl,  with 
golden  hair  knotted  up  under  a  small  round  hat, 
that  my  mother  would  have  condemned  at  once  as 
unfeminine,  —  and  yet  the  small,  rather  pouting 
mouth,  was  very  womanly.  She  looked  alive  for 
amusement,  and  dissatisfied  with  hor  materials. 

Leaving  myself  out  of  the  question,  tiie  materials 
weren't  jiroinising.  Her  companion  was  a  tall, 
gaunt,  bony  woman,  with  a  severe  expression.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  on  her  knee  there  rested  a 
8I)eaking-trumpet.     After    looking,    there    seemed 


nothing  more  for  me  to  do,  and  I  turned  my  eves 
uj)on  the  fields  and  trees  we  were  pfi.sing.  Tlie 
young  lady,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  as 
Mahomet  would  not  go  to  the  mountain,  as  was 
natural,  the  mountain  could  go  to  Mahomet. 

"  Would  you  like  to  sec  '  Punch '  ?  "  she  asked ; 
and,  though  I  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  proceed- 
ing, with  our  chaperon  asleep,  and  tliouglit  the  mice 
disposed  to  play  too  much,  with  the  cat  away,  yet  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  there  was  nothing  for- 
ward in  either  voice  or  manner. 

"  Punch "  was  not  a  paper  my  mother  patron- 
ized ;  my  own  sense  of  humor  was  not  cultivated, 
and  my  taste  slightly  severe ;  therefore,  having  re- 
turned my  thanks,  I  gazed  somewhat  gravely  on  a 
group  of  young  ladies  in  striped  petticoats,  playing 
croquet,  with  more  display  of  ankle  than  I  thought 
decorous.  The  live  young  lady-opposite  me,  taking 
note  of  the  subject,  began  again, — 

"  Ah,Jlh§  croquet  picture  !  Is  n't  it  an  institu- 
tion ?  " 

A  hospital  was  an  institution,  so  was  a  work- 
house ;  but  a  game  !  —  slang. 

More  ideas  of  the  impropriety  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding crossed  my  brain  ;  as  a  clergyman,  should 
I  awake  the  sleeper  by  asking  her  if  she  felt  a 
draught  ?     j^.  - 

No ;  I  w.os^hough  absurd,  twenty-three  still ;  so 
I  merely  said  I  did  not  play  cftOquet. 

"  Not  play  croquet ! "  There  was  a  world  of 
meaning  in  the  way  the  girl  raised  her  eyebrows. 
I  began  a  series  of  self-questioning  as  she  rediued 
on  the  cushion  and  began  to  cut  open  the  loaves  of 
a  yellow  railway  novel  with  her  ticket.  Oughts  I 
to  play  croquet  ?  Did  everybody  play  cro(iuet  ?  -^ 
even  clergymen?  The  youag  lady  asking  the  ques- 
tion could  not  be  ignorant  of  my  calling,  my  garb 
being  eminently  clerical.  In  spite  of  my  convic- 
tions, I  began  to  wish  I  could  play  crofjuet  consist- 
ently ;  began  to  be  sorry  this  gn-l  had  rehired  into 
the  yellow  novel,  which,  after  all,  might  Ite  woi-se 
for  her  than  talking  to  me.  , 

I  even  was  meditating  a  remark,  when  a  loud, 
unmusical  voice  came  from  the  far  corner  of  the 
carriage.     "Lizzie!"  it  said. 

Lizzie  started,  crossed  over,  /ook  the  '^rumpet, 
and  called  back,  musically,  "  Yes,  aunt." 

"  Are  we  near  Mareden  ?  "  Marsden !  it  was  the 
name  of  my  curacy  ! 

"  Only  a  few  miles  off" ;  and  then  Lizzie  unduti- 
fully  laid  down  the  trumpet,  and  crossed  back  again. 

"  She 's  so  awfully  deaf,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  What  afflictions  soiqe  are  called  on  to  bear ! "  I 
observed. 

"  That 's  like  Sunday,"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  and  then 
began  to  prepare  for  disembarkation.  Crumbs  were 
shaken  out  of  her  jacket,  packages  disinterred,  with 
my  grave  and  silent  help  (after  tire  above  irrever- 
ent remark),  and  a  porter  screamed  out,  "  Mars- 
den!" I  saw  the  ladies  get  into  a  yellow  fly  in 
waiting ;  I  saw  the  keen  gray  ej'es  of  tiie  ohler  wo- 
man fall  on  mo  as  I  stood  patiently  on  the  j>latform, 
till  the  fly  was  settled  and  despatched.  Then  I 
asked  my  way,  and  walked  off  to  my  lodgings.  It 
was  a  dull  little  villfw^e  of  one  street ;  but  dulness 
in  the  way  of  duty  was  what  1  had  expected.  All 
the  women  at  their  doors  and  boys  at  play  turned 
to  inspect  me  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  sufficiently  at  my 
ease  to  address  a  word  to  them. 

My  destination  wivs  a  good-sized  cottage,  stand- 
ing in  a  strip  of  garden,  and  a  rather  nice-looking 
ol3  woman  stood  at  the  gate.     She  looked  me  over, 
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as  I  came  up,  doubtless  having  an  inward  thanks- 
givinjf  over  my  youth  and  innocence. 

"  The  last 's  here  yot,  sir,"  she  said,  as  we  went 
in,  "  but  he 's  goinj;  to-night." 

"  The  who?  "  I  incjuired,  anxiously. 

"  The  last  curate,  sir;  wo  always  has  them,  and 
we  've  had  all  sorts." 

Here  she  was  obliged  to  pause,. with  the  "last" 
so  near. 

She  opened  a  door  and  ushered  me  into  a  room 
which  seemed  to  be  luxuriously  furnished. 

My  motlior,  though  well-olF,  adhered  to  the  tor- 
turous hoi-se-hair  furniture  of  her  mother,  and 
"saved."  Here  were  dark-seated  velvet  easy- 
chairs,  a  rich  carpet,  and  divers  little  pretty  articles 
that  seemed  to  have  been  put  in'tastefully  for  a  vil- 
lage landlady  ;  but  what  ofl'encfed  the  nose  of  my 
mother's  son  was  the  smell  of  tobacco. 

I  was  about  hastily  to  remonstrate  with  my  land- 
lady, when  I  saw  a  man  sitting  half  in  an^^alf  out 
of  the  window  —  smoking  ;  a  man  in  a  short,  loose- 
fitting  coat,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  us,  took  the  half 
of  himself  that  was  out  of  the  apartment,  and  added 
it  to  the  half  that  was  in,  and  said,  — 

"  Mr.  Williams,  I  believe,  vice  Parker,  resigned. 
I  'm  I'arker.    Mi-s.  Spinx,  I  will  see  you  presently." 

That  lady,  in  a  state  of  unwillingn^,  left  us,  and 
left  me  ia  a  state  of  mild  astonishment.  I  had  a 
gteajjipspec^br  "  the  cloth,"  and  this  "  mixture  " 
shocked  mfe^* 

"  When  one  puts  off  one's  shoes,  one  likes  to  s^ 
Ibw  they  will  fit  another  man,"  said  Mr.  Parker ; 
"  besides  which,  there  is  a  trifle  I  wish  to  settle  with 
you.     Shall  we  do  the  business  first,  and  smoke  a 
pipe  together  afterwards  ?  "         "  a  % 

(I  told  Mr.  Parker,  as  I  had  tol4  ^Iiss  Lizzie 
about  the  croquet,  —  I  never  smoked.) 

"  And  yet  you  exist !  — r  excuse  mc  ;  well,  then, 
F'll  smoke  the  two  pipes  afterwiyrds.  Mr.  W'illiams, 
you  observe  this  apartment  ?  " 

I  assented  (did  he  think  I  looked  blind  ?) 

"  Neat,  but  not  gaudy,  eh?"  pursued  the  "last." 

I  anented  again. 

"  Glad  you  like  it.  Well,  this  room  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Spinx  ;  but  the  furniture  —  at  least  one  or  two 
things  —  belongs  to  me." 

"  Tiie  rooms  were  said  to  be  furnished  in  the  let- 
ters my  mother  received,"  I  gently  remarked. 

"  Probably.  Mrs.  Spinx  said  so,  now,  did  n't 
she  ?  " 

She  did  :  woidd  he,  therefore,  tell  me  which  were 
Mrs.  Spinx's  tilings  and  which  were  his  ? 
-  Mr.  Parker  looked  very  doubtful ;  went  to  a  coal- 
pan  and  a  small  deal  table  with  plants  on  it,  and 
said,  "  Mi-s.  Sjiinx  ;  the  one  or  two  other  Jhings," 
he  concluded,  "  are  mine." 

"  But,"  I  exclaimed,  "  a  man  could  not  live  in  a 
room  with  nothing  but  a  deal  table  and  a  coal-pan ; 
where  could  he  sit  ?  " 

"  Very  true,"  said  ^Ir.  Parker.  "  I  believe,  by 
the  way,  there  was  an  article  Mrs.  Spinx  called  a 
chair  when  I  came,  but  — "  (Mr.  Parker  shrugged 
his  shouldi'i-s)  '•  in  the  words  of  tlie  poet,  '  it  \vas 
harder  than  I  could  bear.'  Accordingly  I  did  not 
pack  the  furniture,  supposing  you  would  wish  to  take 
It." 

I  looketi  at  the  easy-chairs,  and  sniffed  just  a  lit- 
tle :  it  did  soem  hard  that  I  should  have  Mr.  Par- 
ker's tobacfeo-infected  room  imi)uted  to  me." 

"Is  it  the  baccy  y.'  'lo"'  like?  —  a  Ijttle  cam- 
phor will  soon  take  You  see,  my  good 
ibllow,  I'm  off  to-ni-                :l  my  lady-love,  who 


disjxirts  on  the  moors  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
I  tiiought  these  chairs  would  be  more  in  your  way 
than  in  mine,  —  they  would  be  too  much  in  mine! 
I  'm  no  Jew ;  so  suppose  we  say  £  30,  and  have  done 
with  the  subject." 

Of  course  I  bought  everything.  And  then  while 
Mr.  Parker  smoked  his  two  pipes,  waiting  for  his 
train,  he  was  in  evidently  good  spirits  and  friendly 
towards  me. 

"  You  '11  find  this  place  beastly  slow,"  he  said. 

It  did  not  seem  unlikely  that  what  would  be  Ife. 
Parker's  poison  would  be  my  meat.  He  would  not 
have  survived  life  at  my  mother's.  The  word  "beiiat 
ly  "  itself  was,  to  say  the  least,  eminently  unclerical, 
so  the  remark  did  not  depress  me.  I  therefore  made 
an  inquiry  about  my  vicar. 

"  The  old  humbug ! "  burst  out  the  last  curate. 

I  felt  my  blood  curdle,  —  all  my  old  early-trained 
reverence  engendered  by  Dr.  Watts  revolted  against 
Mr.  Parker. 

"  Had  n't  we  better  change  the  subject,"  I  said, 
"  seeing  that  I  am  his  curate  ?  " 

The  ex-one,  with  his  legs  hanging  over  one  of  the 
easy-chairs,  as  much  at  his  ease  as  if  it  were  still  his, 
and  the  purchase-money  w^ere  not  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  glanced  at  me,  amused. 

"  The  old  man 's  luckier  than  he  deserves  to  be, 
anyhow,"  he  said.     "  You'll  just  suit  him." 

I  inquired  if  there  were  any  well-to-do  parish- 
ioners. 

"  There 's  Mrs.  Bingham  and  her  five  lovely 
daughters  (three  of  them  are  away  just  now),  —  she 
is  piscatorially  inclined." 

i  felt  horror-stricken.  "  Fishes !  —  a  woman  with 
a  fam!^ ! " 

"  You  jee,"  pursued  little  Mr.  Parker,  "  you  must 
not  be  sliOTkcd ;  she 's  not  rich,  though  she  lives  in 
a  good  hourot" —  her  money  dies  with  her." 

I  felt  relieved.  "  Well,  it  may  be  praiseworthy, 
though  masculine.  Is  there  good  trout  in  the  stream 
here  ?  " 

Mr.  Parker  unexpectedly  burst  out  laughing. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Williams,  excuse  me,  but  you  're 
made  for  this  place,  —  positively  made  for  it.  Trout ! 
no,  very  little  ;  though  to  see  Mrs.  Bingham  with 
her  tackle  all  about  her  (a  different  fly  for  every 
fish)  stand  pcrseveringly  day  after  day  trying  to 
catch  one  miserable  sole  —  I  mean  trout  —  it  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  jwsitive  respect." 

"  It  must,"  I  said  warmly.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
ex-curate  respected  anytlung.  I  was  afi-aid  he  did 
n't,  I  i-eally  ongan  to'  have  a  better  opinion  of  him 
(though  of  course  I  could  not  approve  his  senti- 
ments) as  I  shc^k  hands  with  him  on  the  platform 
that  night. 

The  next  morning  as  I  sat  looking  over  a  pile  of 
sermons  I  had  constructed  at  intervcus,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  an  object  at  my  garden  gate  —  an  object 
of  bulk  and  dignity  —  a  clerical  object,  evidently 
the  vicar. 

How  toily,  kind !  my  heart  kindled.  How  I 
loathed  the  smell  of  that  tobacco  which  surrounded 
me ;  how  I  lilushcd  at  the  remembrance  of  that  epi- 
thet which  I  had  heard  applied  to  this  kind-hearted 
man  only  the  evening  before. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  WaLjh  knocked  like  a  bishop,  and 
entered  like  an  archbishop.  He  had  (I  say  it  now) 
a  swelling  manner.  He  seemed  to  fill  all  the  chairs 
at  once,  so  to  sj)eak,  and  drive  me  into  Mrs.  Spinx's 
coal-pan. 

"  Mr.  Williams ! "  said  my  vicar,  extending  lxi» 
hand. 
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The  manner  was  benevolent,  —  affectionate  ;  it 
peemed  to  say,  "  Fill  the  chairs,  my  dear  curate,  — 
I,  your  vicar,  will  retire  into  nothing." 

I  took  his  hand,  and  felt  my  heart  overflowing 
with  love  and  duty.  That  eye,  bright  and  intellect- 
ual —  that  broad  brow  — 

"  Your  first  cure,  I  think  ?  "  continued  my  vicar. 

I  assented. 

"  AV'illiams  I "  pursued  the  great  man  —  "  the 
name  strikes  me.  I  had  a  dear  iKend  once  of  that 
name  :  he  was  a  man  who  did  his  duty,  and  never 
shrank  from  work.     Do  you  shrink  from  work  ?  " 

This  was  the  man  after  my  mother's  own  heart,  — 
a  man  eager  in  the  path  of  duty,  —  eager  to  lead 
others  therein. 

I  replied  modestly,  "  I  hoped  I  was  wishful  to  do 
my  duty." 

'  "  Ah  !  yes,"  said  my  vicar,  somewhat  abstractedly. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  "Williams,  the  fact  is  I  am  in  afflic- 
tion. I  am  not  one  who  presses  his  grief  on  othei-s 
(that  I  should  look  upon  as  selfishness),  but  in  this 
case  you  can  help  me." 

I  replied  I  should  be  too  happy. 

INIy  vicar  cleared  his  throat  and  went  on. 

"  Blessed  as  I  am,  and  thankful  as  I  am  for  my 
many  blessings,  yet  in  one  thing  I  am  unfortunate. 
I  have  a  dear  family,  but  that  family  suffers.  My 
wife  is  delicate  ;  our  ehlest  girl,  a  sweet  child  aged 
fourteen,  is  fragile  in  the  extreme.  My  lot  is  cast 
in  the  country,  and  my  family  requires  a  frequent 
supply  of  that  ozone  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
sea  air.  My  dear  wife  has  with  our  children  been 
at  Scarborough  for  a  fortnight.  Gladly  would  I  stay 
here  alone  unrepiningly  (we  should  not  repiim,  ^Ir. 
Williams!),  but  what  can  I  do  when  I  hear  daily 
that  my  beloved  child  asks  for  '  Papa  ? '  '  I|jy  wishes 
must  be  gratified,'  says  our  family  doctor.  I  have 
been  torn  with  doubts  :  is  my  duty  here,  or  does  it 
call  me  to  my  child  ?  " 

!My  vicar  paused  —  and  swelled  ! 

From  my  position  by  the  coal-pan  I  could  see  the 
agitation  of  my  superior's  manner  while  alluding  to 
his  child,  and  flashing  through  my  mind  came  the 
recollection  of  the  man  who  had  sat  in  the  same  chair 
only  the  evening  before,  and  called  him  "  humbug  ! " 
I  loathed  the  thought. 

"  O,  "O  to  your  child  at  once,  sir  ! "  I  said  (the 
dear  little  girl  might  be  pining  for  him  at  this  very 
moment).  "  I  will  endeavor,  though  unworthily,  to 
fulfil  your  duties  and  —  " 

My  vicar  seemed  to  think  I  had  said  enough.  He 
did  not  stay  long  after  this,  but  he  prossed  my  hand 
at  parting,  and  said,  "  God  bless  you,  Williams !  " 

My  feelings  were  mixed  when  the  interview  was 
over.  I  sat  down  again  to  my  pile  .of  sennons,  but 
failed  to  derive  my  usual  satisfaction  from  these  in- 
teresting works.  I  had  lost  the  benefit  of  this  man's 
teaching  at  the  outset.  I  was  very  young,  ardent, 
and  enthusiastic,  and  —  I  was  disappointed. 

Sunday  was  the  day  but  one  after.  On  Satunlay 
I  had  made  the  round  of  the  village,  shaking  hands 
with  mothers  and  kissing  their  offspring  like  a  model 
young  curate  on  the  back  of  a  penny  tract.  I  could 
well  understand  a  Parker  considering  the  place 
slow.  Then;  were  boys  and  pigs  in  abundance,  a 
church  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  a  modern  vic- 
arage near  it  with  handsome  iron  gates.  It  was  a 
couunouplace  village,  devoid  even  of  a  permanent 
doctor,  and  yet  overrun  with  children ;  but  the  state 
of  the  village  has  little  to  do  with  my  story. 

Sunday  came.  I  rose  early  and  nervous.  My 
hands  shook  a  little  as  I  arranged  my  bands,  looked 


twice  to  see  that  my  sermon  accompanied  me,  and 
did  not  recover  from  tiiat  Jolinnyisli  feeling  I  was 
subject  to  till  I  stood  in  the  reading-desk. 

The  congregation  was  small, —  painfully  small  to 
a  zealous  young  curate, —  but  just  under' the  read- 
ing desk  was  a  pew  containing  three  ladles.  I  could 
not  help  seeing  them,  or  I  should  have  preferred  not 
to  do  so.  One  of  them  was  not  a  stranger  to  me, 
she  was  my  young  fellow-traveller ;  the  two  othere 
were  tall,  ordinary  women.  I  caught  a  pair  of  blue 
—  I  mean  my  railway  companion  looked  up,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  in  churcli,  would,  I  think,  have 
smiled.  The  look  seemed  to  say,  "  O,  it 's  you 
again,  is  it  ?"  Then  for  the  rest  of  the  church  ser- 
vice (and  it  gave  me  inward  satisfaction)  she  kept 
her  eyes  to  her  book.  Shall  I  say  that  it  warmed 
me  a  little  to  my  work  to  see  that  jjew  of  ladies,  as  I 
ascended  the  pulpit  stejw  ? 

My  m^ier  thought  my  sermons  would  get  me  a 
bishopri(^and  thougli  not  of  that  opinion  myself,  yet 
I  still  did  think  they  had  merits.  This  was  my  first 
sermon.  My  congregation  was,  without  the  occu- 
pants of  the  pew,  limited  to  ten.  I  was  in  earnest, 
but  —  I  was  twenty-three.  I  felt  an  inwanl  glow 
as  I  thought  I  might  prove  to  tlic  girl,  who  had 
laughed  at  m^he  other  day,  that  I  was  not  devoid 
of  eloquence.  ^Perhaps  that  eloquence  might  make 
an  impression  on  this  frivolous  and  worldly-minded 
Koung  pei-son.  I  had  chosen  one  of  my  best  thcmies, 
^'tei  one  to  which  I  had  affixed  the  "  J.  W."  lovingly, 
nnd  as  I  gave  it  out,  it  answered  my  expectations  on 
di-'livery.  • 

There  was  one  passage,  alluding  to  the  snares  and 
flowery  seductions  of  this  world,  wliicli  made  me  feel 
all  aglow  agfdiist  such  seductions,  as  I  denounced 
them.  But  did  I  raise  any  sucii  kindred  feelings 
in  my  congregation  ?  I  ventured  to  glance  round. 
The  ten  hearei-s,  from  any  expression  in  their  faces, 
were  evidently  uncalculated  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  seductions."  I  looked  down  into  the 
pew;  two  tall,  plainly-attired  ladies  sat  listening  in- 
tently, tlieir  eyes  raised,  their  hands  folded  ;  but  the 
one  whom  the  words  were  intended  specially  to  bene- 
fit reclined  in  a  comer  pf  the  large  pew  —  fiist 
asleep.  O,  ephemeral  muslins  and  laces,  and  wear- 
er as  ephemeral ! 

I  felt  my  indignation  rise.  The  day,  it  was  true, 
was  hot,  but  why  could  she  not  listen  as  well  as  her 
companions?  Were  my  words  more  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  latter  ?  My  mother  would 
have  hoped  so.  As  for  myself,  I  took  off  my  gown 
with  far  fewer  feelings  of  satisfaction  than  when  I 
put  it  on. 

Passing  up  the  churchyard,  the  three  ladies  were 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  under  a 
most  delicate  parasol  say,  — 

"  What  a  long  sermon  !  I  wish  there  were  n't  ser- 
mons in  summer,  only  ventilators." 

"  Hush,  Lizzie,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  "  and  do 
recollect  it 's  Sunday." 

Again  my  spirit  sank  at  what  T  thought  the  fri- 
volity of  this  girl.  My  mother  desired  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  to  witness  the  bestowal  of  my  afl'ec- 
tions,  but  then  the  object  must  be  suitable.  Suit- 
able, in  her  eyes,  meant  —  quiet,  easily  leil  (l)y  her- 
self), retiring,  a  lover  of  needles  and  thread  rather 
than  of  millinery  and  st'lf-<lecorati()ii,  —  whose  views 
of  pleasure  should  be  of  the  teachers'  tea-meeting  or 
'  iinprovlng-the-mind  '  order. 

From  my  shy  nature,  and  early  nurtui*e  on  Dr. 
Watt«,  I  too  had  the  sort  of  idea  tiiat  a  pretty  bon- 
net betokened  a  love  of  the  world  in  the  we.irer, 
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ajul  a  sparkling  manner,  an  un<lne  liplitness  of  char- 
m'tor ;  and  yet,  and  yet —  tJiese  were  tlie  ideas  in- 
stilled into  me.  The  time  nii<xlit  he  coming  when 
views  of  my  own  should  do  combat  with  my  moth- 
er's views;  —  which  wouhl  be  conqueror?  At  pres- 
ent there  was  no  such  conflict.  I  saw  an  elegantly- 
dressed  young  woman  with  worldly  sentiments.  I 
saw  two  plainl^'-attircd  ladies  who  might  each  have 
been  cut  out  to  onler  (one  was  rather  old,  to  be 
sure),  for  n  Mrs,  Williams.  Might  it  not  l>c  that 
the  hand  of  I'rovidence  had  plantetl  me  here  to 
choose  a  wife  from  these  two  ?     Time  would  sliow. 

The  afternoon  service  was  equally  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  the  morning  one.  Tliere  was  the  same 
small  congi-egation,  the  sime  pew  full,  the  same 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Miss  Lizzie  to  hurt  my  self- 
love  if  nothing  else,  by  falling  asleep  during  the 
sermon,  and  aiVerwards  my  lonely  meal  and  evening 
iu  my  cottage. 

A  week  liad  nearly  passed  away.  I  %as  begin- 
ning to  get  some  knowledge  of  my  parishioners,  but 
—  human  n"hture  is  only  hmnan  nature,  after  all  —  I 
was  also  exceedinglv  dull. 

My  mother's  ciix-le  at  home,  though  a  restricted 
one,  ipas  a  circle.  It  took  in  one  or  two  young  men 
who  had  never  shown  any  disposition  to  forsake  the 
ways  o{  their  fathers;  it  took  in  divew  young  ladies  ; 
they  were  n't  beautiful,  or  clever,  or  distinguished 
in  any  way,  still  they  were  young  ladies,  and  twenty- 
three  requires  something  of  the  kind. 

Here  was  I,  the  sole  .moving  orb  in  my  own  circle. 
I  might  gaze  at  and  revolve  round  myself  or  Mre. 
Spinx,  but  I  required  more. 

I  had,  two  or  three  times  «luring  that  week,  fleet- 
ing visions  of  the  ladies  who  sat  below  the  reading- 
desk,  but  fleeting  visions  are  unsubstantial.  One 
morning  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  as  I  was  medi- 
tating getting  a  dog  as  a  companion,  there  came  a 
note  which  roused  n»y  pleasurable  emotions,  the  pur- 
port being  that  Mrs.  Bingham,  of  Beech  Grove, 
would  be  glad  if  I  would  give  her  my  company  at 
dinner  at  live  o'clock. 

I  imtxt  have  been  lonely,  for  I  recollect  I  had  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  it  was  for  this  afternoon 
instead  of  to-morrow. 

I  wa«  just  finishing  my  toilet  when  a  remembrance 
flashed  into  my  mind.     Bingham  was  the  name  of 
the  lady  who  fished  !     I  almost  wished  I  were  n't. 
going  ;  but  then  was  any  credit  to  be  placed  on  Mr. 
tarker's  statements  ? 

Afler  obtaining  fi-om  Mrs.  Spinx  the  route,  I 
made  my  way  to  Beech  Grove.  A  narrow  lane  l>e- 
hind  the  church  brought  me  to  some  white  gates. 
Beech  Grove  did  not  belie  its  promising  sound. 
Tliere  were  n't  many  bec<rhes,  certainly,  but  there 
was  a  nice  neat  lawn,  and  a  few  flower-beds,  and  a 
veranda,  and  a  carriage-<lrive  devoid  of  weeds. 
You  might  see  Beech  (irove  in  ninety-nine  parishes 
out  of  every  hundred,  and  live  there  comfortably. 
Ce/a  depend. 

A  niaa  on  arriving  is  at  once  on  the  scene  of 
action.  None  of  those  mysterious  paper  boxes,  out 
of  which  come  we  know  not  what  to  be  put  on  at 
the  house  of  entertainment,  l>cfore  wax  lights  and  a 
mirror.  (I  believe  if  there  are  many  ladies  and 
but  one  mirror,  this  is  a  work  of  time.)  A  maji 
being  not  so  easily  put  out  of  order  in  the  transit, 
has  not  one  minute  for  reflection  from  doorstep  to 
presence-chamber. 

"  Mr.  Williams ! "  arid  then,  following  up  my 
name,  I  was  shaking  hands  with  a  long  thin  ditto, 
appertaining   to   my    deaf   travelling   companion. 


Not  masculine  to  look  at,  keen-eyed  and  severe,  but 
cf triier I  to  a  degree. 

"  My  daughters,"  said  Mrs.  Bingham,  "  Jane  and 
ElizalKith." 

Having  a  vague  idea  that  Providence  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  mv  .acquaintance  with  these 
ladies,  I  surveyed  the  Aliss  Binghams  with  interest. 
They  were  n't  attractive  (I  mean  to  the  eye).  Jane 
was  her  mother  over  again,  as  the  saying  is,  without 
the  deafness,  and  with  an  acidity  of  manner  that 
might  perhaps  have  been  due  to  her  passed  stage  of 
youthfulness  —  and  spinsterhood.  Elizal)eth  was 
considerably  younger,  shorter,  stouter,  with  curling 
hair,  and  a  more  amiable  expression. 

True,  her  face  was  not  distinguished  by  much 
beauty.  Her  nose  was  neither  a  delicate,  vivacious 
retivusse,  nor  a  statuesque  Grecian ;  but  why  pro- 
ceed ?  Elizabeth  was  the  sort  of  young  person  to 
whom  I  had  been  accustomed.  El!zal)efh  had  the 
outside  characteristics  of  "  suitable."  If  Providence 
had  led  me  to  the  Miss  Binghams,  Elizabeth  was 
(he  Miss  Bingham,  and  the  presence  of  Elizabeth 
made  me  more  at  home. 

As  the  one  man,  I  had  to  be  entertained.  Mtss 
Bingham  tried  to  draw  me  out  on  church  archi- 
tecture, ^liss  Bingham  deplored  the  poverty  of 
the,  parish  in  preventing  the  restoration  of  the 
church.  All's.  Bingham  knitted,  and  thix'w  in  a 
word  here  and  there,  while  Elizabeth  bent  over  her 
work  and  was  modestly  silent. 

"  Jane,"  said  ^Ii-s.  Bingham,  suddenly,  "  I  hope 
nothing  has  liappened  to  Lizzie." 

"  She  is  always  late,  mamma,"  responded  Jane ; 
"  jind  knows,  being  a  visitor,  she  will  be  waited  for, 
which  I  call  taking  advantage." 

"  I  am  thankful  she  is  no  child  of  mine,"  said  the 
deaf  lady,  heaving  a  sigh.  "  As  it  is,  she  is  a  great 
responsibility." 

Two  minutes  afterwards  the  door  opened,  and  the 
"great  responsibility"  came  in  —  the  young  lady 
who  fell  asleep  during  my  sermon  —  in  a  toilet  tiiat 
aimed  at  something  above  neatness,  and  that  floated 
about  her,  a  cloud  of  pink  and  white,  son\ething 
that  might,  like  a  jam  tart  to  a  sick  cIiiM,  be  very 
good  to  look  at  and  very  bad  for  you.  I  had  eyes 
and  saw,  but  I  was  a  man  not  to  be  led  by  lU}-  eyes, 
—  prudent  beyond  my  \ears. 

"  Lizzie,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bingham,  ♦'  you  're 
very  late." 

"  I  'in  sorry  for  that,  aunt,"  replied  Lizzie,  at  the 
top  of  her  musical  voice.  "  I  met  Charley  Lang- 
ton,  looking  so  wretched,  that  I  went  farther  than 
I  intended,  and  be  has  come  back  with  me  in  to 
dinner." 

"  Lizzie,"  said  her  aunt,  "  how  —  " 

"He  has  lost  his  father,  poor  boy,'nevcr  got  over 
it,  and  I  thouglit  —  " 

"  Yes,  ves,"  said  AIi*s.  Bingham,  waving  her  hand, 
"  no  one  is  more  glad  to  see  him  than  I ;  but  it  *s  the 
princij)le  of  young  ladies  inviting  young  men." 

Lizzie's  lijw  curled.  "  Young  men  !  "  she  said  to 
her  cousin,  Miss  Bingham,  '*  why  Charley  's  only 
sixteen." 

"You  know  mamma's  rules,  Lizzie";  and  Lizzie 
turned  away  in  a  manner  that  made  me  jot  down 
temper  as  another  liiiling  in  this  very  faulty  young 
person. 

The  entrance  of  Charley,  a  languid,  delicate- 
looking  boy,  put  an  end  to  the  discussion. 

Mrs.  Bingham  certainly  gave  him  as  cordial  a 
welcome  as  if  she  had  asked  him.  Even  the  two 
Miss  Binghams  greeted  him  with  more  deiuonstra- 
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tion  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  boys  of  sixteen. 
"  Very  kind,"  I  thought ;  but  it  was  a  kindness 
Charley  did  not  seem  to  appreciate,  as  he  moved 
away  to  Lizzie  in  the  window,  and  stood  by  her 
there  in  a  languifl  yet  easy  way  till  we  went  in  to 
dinner. 

I  found  myself  between  Mrs.  Bingham  and  her 
daughter  Elizabeth.  Miss  Bingham  took  the  foot 
of  the  table ;  their  cousin  and  Charley  were  oppo- 
site me.  Mrs.  Bingham  conversed  a  little  with  me 
about  my  mother  and  home  and  loneliness  here,  sym- 
pathetically :  so  that  what  with  hot  soup  and  the 
startling  loudness  of  my  replies,  I  became  \ery  warm 
indeed. 

Elizabeth  was — retiring.  She  wanted  setting  off 
on  a  subject ;  even  then  she  did  not  go  any  extreme 
way,  but  replied  modestly,  and  retired  again.  Miss 
Lizzie,  too,  was  silent,  and  again  offended  my  taste 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meal.  (I  had  many  partic- 
ular notions  about  young  ladies.) 

"  I  am  so  hungry,"  she  said ;  "  riding  round 
Drayton  Hill,  with  all  that  delicious  heather  out, 
is  beneficial  to  me.  May  I  have  some  beer, 
Jane  ?  " 

"  You  can  have  what  you  like,"  said  Miss  Bing- 
ham, acidly. 

And  Lizzie's  glass  was  filled.  To  drink  beer 
seemed  to  me  as  masculine  as  a  coquettish  bonnet 
looked  worldly. 

I  looked  at  Elizabeth's  glass.  Pure  water  !  and 
felt  thankful. 

The  dinner  was  quite  a  plain  one.  After  the 
soup,  chickens  and  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  1  trem- 
bled at  the  chickens,  but  Mrs.  Bingham  declining 
my  aid,  I  was  feeling  able  to  convei-se  with  Eliza- 
beth, when  Miss  Lizzie's  clear  voice  came  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  table. 

"  I  've  been  offered  two  tickets  to-day  for  the 
Beaconfield  ball ;  it 's  in  a  fortnight." 

Mrs.  Bingham,  busy  with  the  chickens,  did  not 
hear.     Miss  Bingham  exclaimed, — 

"  One  does  n't  hear  a  sensible  word  there." 

"  Does  n't  one,"  said  Lizzie  ;  "  well,  I  must  be 
indifferent  to  sensible  words,  for  I  want  to  go  very 
much.  Do  you  recollect,  Charley,  the  ball  last  year, 
and  how  vou  got  spoony  on  Miss  Brett,  and  quite 
deserted  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,  Lizzie.  I  recollect  being  sent  off 
by  Percy." 

"  Hush,"  said  Lizzie,  laughingly,  but  I  was  busy 
with  my  thoughts. 

Spoony  !  I  A  young  lady  to  use  such  a  word.  I 
felt  electrified.     I  turned  to  the  gentle  Elizabeth. 

"  Do  i/ou,  too,  care  for  balls  ?  "  I  asked,  somewhat 
anxiously. 

"  No,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  very  low  voice,  and 
blushing  :  "  at  least,"  she  added,  "  I  always  like  the 
school  treat  more." 

Here  was  a  disciplined  mind  for  you.  The  car- 
nal nature  conquered,  —  desire  under  control. 

Said  Miss  Bingham,  "  You  must  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  your  vicar,  Mr.  Williams." 

"  I  do  indeed ;  he  seems  such  a  superior  man. 
He  was  divided  between  his  wish  to  stay  and  help 
me,  and  his  anxiety  to  be  with  his  sick  child." 

"  Did  he  leave  you  the  key  of  his  kitchen 
garden  ?  "  said  Lizzie,  irrelevantly. 

"No,"  I  replied,  not  seeing  the  force  of  the 
question. 

"  He  has  such  nice  peaches,"  continued  Lizzie. 
"  When  I  waj?  here  last  year  the  bishop  came  down, 
and  the  bishop  had  as  many  of  them  as  he  liked  to 


eat,  and  Dr.  Walsh  was  so  pleased  to  see  the  bishop 
eat  them.  Has  Mrs.  Spinx  any  peaches  in  her 
garden  ? " 

"  No,  of  course  not " ;  but  I  said  I  was  indepen- 
dent of  peaches. 

"  Dr.  Walsh  sap  his  have  a  peculiar  flavor," 
said  Charley.  "  Percy  got  a  whole  lot  sent  last 
year." 

"  Don't  you  know  the  proverb,  Charley,  — 
'  Stroke  me  and  I  will  stroke  thee  '  ?  Dr.  Walsh 
strokes  Percy  with  the  peculiar  flavored  peaches ; 
Percy  must  stroke  the  Doctor  with  a  pine.  Dr. 
Walsh,  my  dear,  is  partial  to  stroking,  and  does  not 
object  to  an  English  pine." 

I  felt  aglow  with  indication,  though  the  young 
lady  opposite  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  such  a 
feeling  being  possible. 

Mrs.  Bingham  observed  (it  was  wonderful  some- 
times how  she  heard),  "  It's  a  pity  his  eldest  girl  is 
so  delicate^'* 

"  O  Aunt  Bingham,"  burst  out  Lizzie,  "  you 
know  very  well  she  is  n't.  Dr.  Walsh  finds  Mars- 
den  dull  and  Scarborough  the  reverse,  and  jnst 
because  Emily  has  n't  a  color  —  " 

I  could  not  wait  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  —  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  who  you  are  speaking  be- 
fore. Miss  D'Arcy.  I  am  Dr.  Walsh's  curate.  Am 
I  to  sit  and  listen  to  slander  against  my  vicar? 
There  is  always  some  one  to  impute  evil  motives 
to  the  best  of  men  and  deeds." 

Mrs.  Bingham  looked  pleased.  Charley  be- 
gan,— 

"  Mr.  Williams,  it 's  not  slander ;  it  's  as  well 
known  —  " 

W  hen  Lizzie  stopped  him  with  a  look,  and  then 
turned  on  me  a  straightforward  glance  out  of  her 
large  blue  eyes.  She  was  certainly  very  pretty, 
especially  with  the  flush  on  her  cheeks  they  had 
now ;  but  then,  is  not  beauty  deceitful  ? 

She  said  nothing  at  first,  to  my  surprise;  but 
after  her  steady  look  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
curled  with  smiles,  and  she  said  demurely,  — 

"  I  still  think  Dr.  Walsh  our/fit  to  have  left  you 
the  key  of  his  kitchen-garden,  Mr.  Williams." 

Then  she  turned  to  Charley,  and  the  two  talked 
together  for  the  rest  of  dinner,  alone. 

If  beauty  is  deceitful,  there  was  no  deceit  in 
Elizabeth;  if  placidity  is  estimable  in  a  woman, 
Elizabeth  was  much  to  be  esteemed.  On  principle 
I  did  like  and  esteem  her,  on  principle,  also,  I  dis- 
liked and  thought  little  of  her  cousin.  Our  views 
on  so  many  points  coincided ;  indeed,  I  might  say  on 
every  point,  about  parish  work,  society,  books,  &c. 

It  was  still  daylight  when  dinner  was  over,  and 
Lizzie  said, — 

"  O,  let  us  have  a  ganae  at  croquet.  Mr.  W^il- 
liams,  shall  we  teach  you  ?  " 

It  seemed  a  veiled  attempt  at  reconciliation. 
I  had  reproved  Miss  Lizzie  in  a  way  many  young 
ladies  might  have  resented,  so  I  gave  in  to  the 
croquet. 

Then  Elizabeth  said  she  had  work  to  finish. 

"  One  of  those  everlasting  flannel  petticoats  ?  " 
suggested  Charley. 

(Another  virtue,  —  she  made  flannel  petticoats  !^ 

"  Charley,  you  're  a  goose,"  said  Lizzie.  "  It  is 
just  because  they  aren't  everlasting  she  makes 
them;  but  put  them  by  for  to-night,  and  be  good- 
nature<l,  Elizal)eth." 

(Could  she  be  anything  else?) 

So  Elizabeth  sacrificed  the  flannel  petticoats  at 
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the  shriue  of  cnxiuet,  and  wc  had  to  choose  our 
sides. 

I  have  seen  men  linger  over  this,  as  if  preference 
in  croquet  showed  preference  in  life.  Charley, 
however,  showed  no  such  hesitation. 

"  Come,  Lizzie,  I  won't  desert  you  to-night,"  he 
said  ]  so  we  began,  and  of  course  I  was  beaten. 
Elizabeth  played  in  a  tranquil  manner,  while  her 
cousin's  ball  was  like  a  shooting  star,  and  a  shooting 
star  had  far  the  best  of  it. 

"  Don't  you  think  this  rather  a  poor  game  to  be 
made  so  nruch  fuss  about  ?  "  observed  Llizabeth  to 
me. 

(She  had  tried  three  times  at  one  hoop,  and  we 
stood  side  by  side.) 

"  I  did  not  like  the  notion  of  it,"  I  said,  **  but  it 
seems  harmless." 

"  O  yes,  or  I  should  not  play,  of  course." 

And  then  Lizzie  made  a  swoop  down,  and  sent 
me  to  a  laurel-bush  at  tlie  antipodes. 

I  was  not  near  my  partner  again  till  just  the  end 
of  the  game.  Lizzie  was  advancing  to  the  stick, 
and  Elizabeth  ai^ked  me,  — 

"  Do  you  think  her  pretty  ?  "  (How  very  femi- 
nine !) 

Yes,  I  thought  her  very  pretty,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  was  the  kind  of  beauty  I  admired  the  most. 

"  O  Mr.  AVilliams,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  more 
animation  than  I  had  seen  her  display,  "  you  think 
exactly  like  I  do.  I  call  her  pretty,  only  it 's  a  pity 
she  *s  such  a  flirt." 

I  did  not  quite  like  this.  I  did  not  doubt  Lizzie 
being  a  flirt,  only  the  good-nature  of  Elizabeth  in 
telling  me  so.  Or  was  it  that  she  had  detected 
sometning  inflammable  about  me,  and  so  set  up  a 
fire-guard  as  a  precaution  ?  I  would  not  believe  that 
anytliing  but  good-nature  could  dwell  in  that  Miss 
Bingham,  whom  I  believed  Providence  had  selected 
for  me. 

''  She  has  only  an  invalid  father,  and  he  spoils  her 
so,"  continued  Elizabeth.  "  I  am  very  fond  of  her ; 
but  we  are  so  different ;  she  likes  balls  and  things, 
and  I  — "  Miss  Elizabeth's  autobiography  was 
closed  by  Lizzie  coming  up. 

"  There !  we  've  beaten  you,  Mr.  Williams,  so 
now  there  's  nothing  left  for  you  but  to  make  the 
best  of  it  by  saying  something  polite." 

Was  this  flirting  ?  It  might  be,  yet  somehow  it 
seemed  harmless,  like  the  cnxjuet.  Then  we  went 
in,  and  had  some  tea  and  music.  Elizabeth  played, 
certainly  not  professionally,  but  nicely,  and  I  did 
not  like  too  much  time  devoted  to  music. 

"  Now,  Lizzie,  sing  something,"  said  Charley. 

"  Lizzie,"  called  out  her  aunt,  "  remember  your 
sore  throat" 

Lizzie  said  it  was  quite  well. 

"  I  'in  rf.sponsible  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bingham. 

So  Lizzie,  with  very  flushed  cheeks,  gave  up  her 
own  opinion  and  sat  down  with  Charley  to  a  game 
of  chess,  over  which  they  talked  a  great  deal.  Then 
Elizalxith  drew  a  low  stool  near  her  mother's  chair, 
and  we  made  quite  a  little  home  picture,  with  Lizzie 
excluded  ;  and  yet  —  and  yet  —  I  wished  (as  Mrs. 
Bingham  gave  out  her  improving  sentences,  and 
Elizabeth  sounded  a  gentle  accompaniment)  that  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  blue  eyes,  and  pmk  mus- 
lin, and  golden  hair  with  pink  ribbon  in  it.  were  n't 
of  this  world  worMly.  I  wished  it  very  calmly,  but 
the  wish  was  there,  even  as  I  felt  "  safe  "  with  my 
mother's  views  of  siifety,  seated  beside  a  girl  in  gray 
silk  who  was  suited  to  me. 

So  the  evening  came  to  an  end.     Charley  said  he 


would  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  inn  where  his  horse 
was,  and  we  took  leave  together.  We  had  just  got 
to  the  end  of  the  drive  when  pattering  feet  behind 
us  made  us  turn  round. 

Ghosts  are  not  in  my  category  of  beliefs,  of 
course ;  yet  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  see 
one  as  Lizzie. 

Charley  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Liz,  what  is  it  ?  "  as 
she  stood  panting,  and  I  waited,  supposing  she  had 
some  girlish  message  to  a  friend. 

I  started  when  she  began :  "  Mr.  Williams,  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  I  was  sorry  for  what  I  said  at 
dinner.  I  should  not  have  spoken  what  I  thought 
so  decidedly.  You  were  quite  right  in  telling  me 
every  one  may  be  mistaken,  and  1  respect  you  for 
it.     Good  night." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  (what  a  little  white  hand 
it  looked  in  the  moonlight  \)  and,  giving  me  no  time 
to  speak,  she  ran  back  to  the  house. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  about  this.  Was  not 
the  proceeding  unusual  ?  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Williams'  rubric.  That  was  true,  but 
then,  was  the  Williams'  rubric  infallible  ?  A 
young  girl  running  out  to  tell  a  gentleman  she 
was  in  the  wrong !  It  mi^ht  be  impulsive,  but  it 
was  honest  and  genuine.  >Vhat  a  pity  she  was  so 
fond  of  balls !  What  a  pity  she  dressed  herself  in 
attractive  webs  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  foolish  men ! 
Was  she  a  flirt  ?  at  all  events  she  had  not  thought 
it  worth  her  while  to  try  me.  Was  I  duly  grate- 
ful ?  I  could  not  doubt  Elizabeth's  word.  Jj  the 
Williams'  estimate  were  right,  she  was  all  a  shep- 
herdess should  be,  —  while  Lizzie  was  one  who, 
with  the  crook  in  her  hands,  would  lead  the  lambs 
all  astray.  I  felt  sure  of  this,  —  almost  sure,  —  and 
yet,  as  I  fell  asleep,  I  did  wish  jam  tart  was  not  so 
unwholesome. 

I  did  not  see  anything  unwholesome  for  many 
days,  though  I  often  saw  Elizabeth  in  the  cottages, 
seated  by  the  aged,  like  a  ministering  angel.  Was 
it  necessary  that  such  angels  should  be  clad  in  sober 
garments  and  the  most  unattractive  of  bonnets  ?  I 
believed  so. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  see  Lizzie,  —  sorry  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way,  when  an  old  woman  asked  Elizabeth 
one  day  in  my  presence  why  IMiss  Lizzie  never 
came  now. 

Elizabeth  colored,  said  she  did  not  know,  and 
soon  after  took  her  leave.  So,  there  had  been  days 
when  Lizzie,  too,  had  been  a  ministering  angel.  I 
liked  to  think  of  those  blue  eyes  bent  on  the  com- 

Slaints  of  the  poor,  —  those  small  hands  busied, 
ohnny  Williams,  your  im:igination  is  wandering. 
The  fair  worldlinj^  had  tried  and  gone  back,  w^hile 
Elizabeth  was  daily  at  her  post.  Daily,  indeed  ; 
and  so  I  could  not  fail  to  carry  her  books  sometimes, 
or  see  her  to  the  Beech  Grove  gates,  or  put  up  her 
umbrella  for  her  if  it  rained,  and  thinking  what  a 
good  wife  she  would  make  on  the  Williams'  princi- 
ple. I  tried  to  love  her.  The  loving  had  not  come 
vet,  however,  and  I  was  surjjrised,  and  took  my  own 
heart  to  task  about  it.  I  was  so  taking  my  heart  to 
ta*ik  one  aflemoon,  when  I  met  Charley  Langton,  as 
I  turned  from  the  Beech  Grove  gates.  I  had  de- 
clined entering,  as  somehow  I  felt  as  if  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham were  beyond  me.  She  was  Elizabeth's  mother, 
of  course,  but  perhaps  I  had  not  got  over  that  un- 
discovered report  about  her  fishing,  —  at  all  events, 
I  did  not  seek  her  pre»sence.  I  met  Charley  on  a 
fine  young  horse,  but  riding  somewhat  moodily. 
He  pulled  up  at  the  sight  of  me. 
"Have  you  been  m  there?"  (meaning  Beech 
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Grove)  he  asked  uaturall)-,  seeing  me  so  near  the 
gates. 

I  saifl  "  no,"  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  al- 
liule  to  my  tele-a-tele  with  Elizabeth,  and  then  asked 
if  he  had  been. 

"  No.  I  can  stand  as  much  as  most  fellows,  but  I 
can't  stand  that  woman  often,*'  and  looking  back,  he 
shook  his  fist  at  the  Beeches ;  "  but  jxjrhaps  you  are 
an  old  friend,"  he  added,  smiling. 

I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, at  all  events  yet.  She  was  not  my  vicar.  I 
said  I  ha<l  never  seen  them  till  I  came  here. 

"  Lizzie  is  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  imprison- 
ment;  it's  a  horrid  shaun-,"  Ch  irley  went  on;  "she 
got  into  such  a  row  about  the  other  night,  so  now 
she  declares  she  won't  go  into  the  village,  for  her 
aunt  said  she  went  to  meet  —  people,"  added  Char- 
ley, pulling  himself  and  his  horse  up  at  the  same 
moment.  But  could  I  doubt  who  '"people"  were, 
simjjle  as  I  was  ?     No  —  no. 

'*  Why  does  she  stay  ?  " 

"  Why,"  pui-sued  Charlie,  she  has  only  an  invalid 
father,  and  she  don't  like  bothering  him  about  such 
a  tr'.lle." 

I  gulped  down  the  insult  to  myself  of  being  "such 
a  tritle." 

"  I  should  think  ^Irs.  Bingham  's  a  clever  woman, 
only  rather  masculine,  isn't  she?"  (Here  was  a 
neat  way  of  getting  to  the  truth  of  the  "  fishing.") 
I  had  misgivings  as  to  the  lawfulness  thereof,  but 
then  she  miglit  be  luy  —  not  a  ])leasant  word. 

"  She  don't  smoke  or  hunt,  if  you  mean  that  by 
'  masculine,' "  said  Charley  ;  "  perhaps  if  she  did,  it 
would  improve  her." 

This  was  shocking,  but  I  was  "  hot"  now. 

"  Does  n't  she  fish  ?  "  I  inquired. 

Charley  looked  slightly  astonished.    "  How !  fish  ?  " 

'•  For  the  sup])ort  of  her  family  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  —  fishes  for  her  daugh^ei-s  ;  Elizabeth's 
often  the  bait,  —  regularly  poked  down,  too." 

AVhat  a  light  broke  in  on  me  !  about  my  future, 
—  too.  So  it  was  slang  on  the  ex-curate's  jiart, 
and  Johnny  Williams  had  n't  seen  it.  1  felt  the 
awakening  dreadful.  The  subject  was  not  a  pleas- 
ant one,  and  I  could  only  say,  "  O,  I  see,"  and 
change  it.  Perhaps  Charley  had  not  noticed  my 
inferior  sagacity  to  his  own.  I  hoped  not,  for  he 
began,  — 

"  A  whole  lot  of  the  Gth  Dragoon  fellows  want 
me  to  get  Lizzie  out.  Captain  Grey  saw  her  last 
year.  She  is  awfully  pretty,  and  a  regular  brick 
too.  O,  an'l  I  say,"  continued  Charley,  '•  my  cousin 
Pen-y  luus  some  )x;ople  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
he  told  me  to  look  out  for  some  men,  —  will  you  go  ? 
He  *8  an  awfully  jolly  fellow." 

I  had  mi.sgivings  that  "  awfully  jolly  fellows"  and 
I  were  not  suited.  However,  the  world  seemed  just 
to  have  been  turned  upside  down,  and  I  felt  a  little 
extra  shake  on  one  side  would  be  trifling. 

"  I  don't  care  much  for  society,  —  gay  society  I 
mean." 

"  O,"  said  the  boy,  a  smile  curling  his  lips,  "  it 's 
all  right  then, — just  the  sort  of  place  for  you." 

And  here,  after  saving  I  would  go,  we  parted. 
Parted  —  to  think.  Could  it  be  that  fllizabeth  was 
in  the  secret  of  her  mother's  plans?  No,  O  no! 
Could  it  be  that  Elizabeth  had  not  known  why  her 
cou-sin  had  given  up  the  village  ?  ^ly  thoughts 
turned  to  Lizzie.  If  it  had  not  been  from  the  force 
of  Dr.  Watts  and  my  mother  combined,  those  deep, 
trustful  blue  eyes,  and  that  frank,  lively  manner 
would  liave  attracted  me  very  much  ;  as  it  was  — 


I  was  going  to  the  party. 

*  »  *  »  m 

Just  what  would  suit  me!  The  " jolly  fellows " 
then  turned  over  Continental  views  with  an  anxious 
eye  on  the  young  lady  near  them.  Having  finished 
looking  at  them,  they  tried  to  remember  a  riddle, 
which  they  rarely  could,  and  they  made  a  rush  at 
the  light  refreshments,  which  ended  the  evening,  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  nothing  to  say  by  asking  if 
somebody  would  have  a  sandwich.  It  was  half  past 
eight  o'clock  when  the  cross  between  gig  and  dog- 
cart brought  me  to  the  jolly  fellow's  abode.  Then 
I  found  that  Mr.  Langton  had  been  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  I  saw  it  in  the  pretty, 
though  not  extensive  park  we  drove  through ;  in 
the  blaze  of  light  which  dazzled  me  when  I  found 
mvself,  with  some  misgivings,  in  a  handsome 
hall. 

There  was  a  sound  of  laughter  through  a  door  on 
my  right,  which  did  not  remind  me  of  anything  I 
had  ever  heard  over  "  Continental  views."  It  was 
with  no  misgiving,  but  with  a  certainty  that  Char- 
ley had  taken  me  in,  that  I  entered  a  room  on  the 
left,  —  a  room  which  had  been  despoiled  of  all  fur- 
niture and  carpeting,  and  had  only  ominous  candles 
and  mirrors,  clad  in  flowers,  on  its  walls,  —  a  room 
that  was  not  suited  to  a  Williams.  At  the  other 
end  there  were  folding  dooi*s  open,  and  a  tableau  of 
ladies  bejond,  —  not  a  single  man.  As  I  followed 
the  servant  across  the  floor  (slij)pery  as  ice),  I 
wished  vainly  it  were  ice,  and  that  I  could  sink 
under  it  before  we  reached  that  other  inner  room. 
I  had  been  punctual,  and  this  was  the  result. 

A  large  room  with  corners  and  recesses,  and 
ladies  everywhere  !  I  was  in  it,  hot,  cold,  agonized  ! 
—  the  only  man.  And  then,  O  relief!  a  snowy 
vision  came  and  stood  before  me.  What  matter  that 
the  pearls  on  the  white  neck  and  the  flowere  in  the 
goWen  hair  betoken  preparation  for  the  slippery 
foundation  of  the  next  room  ?  The  hand  stretched 
out  to  me,  the  sweet  voice  sjx^aking  to  me,  were 
Lizzie's,  —  she  had  come  to  befriend  me. 

''  You  are  the  only  pereon  who  thinks  punctuality 
a  virtue,  Mr.  Williams,"  she  said,  blushing  for  she 
had  come  across  the  room  to  speak  to  me,  and  per- 
haps Mrs.  Bingham  haunted  her.  "  Mr.  Langton 
hits  some  of  the  gentlemen  to  dinner,  so  we  must 
try  to  amuse  you  for  a  little  while.  Shall  I  introduce 
you  to  Miss  Blake,  Mr.  Langton's  aunt  ?  " 

She  crossed  the  room  with  me,  —  she  (juaranteed 
me,  so  to  speak,  and  made  me  no  longer  a  stranger. 
She  told  Miss  Blake  (an  old  lady  with  white  hair 
and  a  face  which  had  essence  of  kimlness  in  it)  who 
I  was,  and  a  stranger  here,  and  Miss  Blake  grew 
"  double  distilled  "  essence  at  once. 

"  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  any  one  I  know  ?  " 
asked  Lizzie ;  and  I  thanked  her  and  said,  "  By 
and  by." 

Might  there  not  be  a  time  when  a  man  wanted 
tempting  with  jam-tart,  having  been  on  plain  diet 
very  long  ?  It  was  very  nice  having  that  pleasant 
voice  saying  "Mr.  Williams"  (my  name  had  never 
sounded  musical  before).  And  then,  all  too  Soon, 
there  was  a  sound  of  openiiig  doore,  and  some  men 
came  in.  One  crossed  over  in  the  easiest,  most  care- 
less way  (I  felt  it  was  so  diflcrent  to  my  way)  to 
where  we  were.  Not  the  sort  of  man  I  had  ever 
.seen  canying  about  sandwiches  in  my  mother's  cir- 
cle,—  it  was  the  "jolly  fellow."  He  had  light  whis- 
kers and  moustache,  and  rather  lan<;uid  blue  eyes. 
Tiie  languor  vanished  as  he  shook  hands  with  and 
welcomed  me. 
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"  Have  you  been  fij^Iiting  over  that  election,  Mr. 
Langton  ?  "  a-sked  Li/.zle. 

"  Yes,  .ind  I've  won,  of  course.  Just  fancy  your- 
self in  the  olden  time,  Mi.^s  D'Arcy,  there  '.s  been  a 
(consult  Biihver  lor  correct  names)  ;  and  being  vic- 
torious, I  come  up  to  get  the  prize  from  you." 

"It  was  usual  in  the  old  tune  to  see  the  result 
one's  self,  before  giving  the  prize,"  lauglied  Lizzie. 

"  E.\actly  so,  uiadeinoisulle  ;  but  then,  you  see, 
we  are  in  the  new  times  now,  not  the  old  ones,  so 
you  will  dance  the  (ii"st  with  me." 

"  Really  !  are  you  equal  to  it  ?  A  quadrille,  I 
suppose ! " 

"  No,  —  as  I  go  in  for  exertion  at  all,  it  may  as 
•well  be  a  waltz.  Please  accompany  me  to  the  fid- 
dler." 

I  heard  her  lower  her  voice  ami  say  something 
about  "  ohl  ladies,"  and  then  the  answer,  also  low, 
of  which  I  only  caught  the  words  "  old  women  "  and 
"  hanged." 

She  shook  her  head,  laughing  again,  and  then  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  he  led  lier  away.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  little  white-gloved  hand 
rested  confidingly  there. 

"  A  flirt ! "  Was  it  for  the  dislike  to  think  her 
such,  and  the  condemnation  in  which  I  held  such 
things,  that  I  watched  her  so  narrowly  V  There 
were  many  other  men  now,  and  girls  lair,  dark, 
pretty,  and  .yet  I  did  not  trouble  my  head  about 
their  morals.  I  only  saw  one  couple,  and  how  — 
after  the  young  host  had  led  Lizzie  to  the  band  — 
he  whirled  her  round  the  room  with  the  blue  eyes 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  IIow  I  condemned 
dancing  !  I  would  preach  against  it  ne.xt  Sunday, 
for  Lizzie's  benefit,  if  she  wouM  not  fall  asleep,  — 
only  I  believed  she  woulil.  And  just  then  I  turned, 
and  found  myself  being  sp<3ken  to  In-  tlie  old  maitl. 

"  You  don't  dance  the  waltz  Mr.  Williams.  Ah  ! 
we  must  have  a  quadrille  presently.  Do  you  know 
any  of  these  young  ladies  ?  There  's  one  of  the 
Miss  Bin^hams  looking  at  those  prints  by  the  recess, 
—  shall  1  introduce  you  V  " 

And  then  for  the  first  time  I  saw  Miss  Elizabeth. 
She  was  not  joining  in  the  giddy  dance,  thougii  she 
was  arrayed  in  costume  that  looked  like  it.  Her 
arms  were  bare ;  they  were  also  red ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  I  first  saw  her,  her  lace  looked  cross 
below  a  green  wreath. 

I  said  to  the  old  lady  I  knew  Miss  Bingham,  and 
went  up  accordingly  to  the  table  bv  the  recess. 

"  I  did  not  see  you  before,  Miss  Elizabeth." 

"  And  1  did  not  expect  to  see  you,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

"  I  was  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the  party." 

"  Many  people  are  deceived,"  said  Miss  Elizabeth, 
somewhat  tartly.  (Did  this  mean  Elizabeth  was 
deceive<l  in  me.) 

I  was  silent.  The  young  lady  looked  "  put  out." 
Had  she  been  an  ordinary  girl,  I  should  have  set  it 
down  to  the  fact  of  her  being  lell  out  in  the  dance ; 
but  then  Elizabeth  was  not  an  onlinary  girl,  —  or  I 
had  tried  to  think  not,  —  and  I  8up|K)sed  she  did 
not  dance. 

She  seeme<l  to  think  better  of  her  crossness,  and 
gathering  her  garments  together,  said, — 

"  Won't  you  look  at  these  views,  Mr.  Williams  ? 
They  are  verj'  goo«l." 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  together  we  surveyed 
cities,  and  steep  mountains,  and  decorated  cathe- 
drals. Was  I  not  at  home  now  ?  Was  not  this  the 
sort  of  thing  to  which  I  was  accustomed  V  Anil  yet, 
and  yet  —  the   heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things. 


.\a  I  sat  by  the  side  of  Elizabeth,  and  turned  over 
the  views,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  throw  my 
scruples  to  the  winds,  and  be  in  the  position  of  Air. 
Percj'  Langton. 

"  I  shouhl  like  to  go  to  Cologne  to  see  the  cathe- 
dral ;  should  not  you  ?  "  said  the  young  Lidy. 

I  answered  abstractedly  ;  her  words  fell  flat.  I 
wondered  what  she  had  in  her  mind  when  she  put 
on  her  green  dress  and  wreath.  Surely  a  plainer 
costume  would  have  done  to  turn  over  views  in. 
And  then  the  music  stopped,  and  we  saw  the 
dancers  sauntering  about  in  the  other  room.  I  felt 
my  lele-a-teie  growing  irksome,  and  was  glad  when 
Charley,  looking  mischievous,  came  up  and  broke  it, 
with  a  tall  lanky  man  in  tow. 

"  Dill  n't  I  say  this  was  the  right  sort  of  thing, 
Mr.  Williams  ?  Ah !  Miss  Elizabeth !  may  I  intro- 
duce Captain  Crossfell  for  the  galope  ?  " 

Elizabeth  blushed  violently  ;  she  hesitated  ;  she 
glanced  at  me,  and  then  she  stammered,  "  I  don't 
dance  round  dances." 

'•  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Elizabeth,"  said  Char- 
ley, "  but  as  you  always  used  to  dance  round  dances, 
I  w:is  not  aware  of  the  change.  Captain  Crossfell, 
I  will  soon  find  you  some  one  who  dances  every- 
thing." 

The  tug  went  its  way,  and  again  I  was  left  with 
Elizabeth.  Could  I  mistake  the  way  in  which  she 
looked  at  me  when  i-efusing  to  dailce  ?  I  hoped  I 
could  mistake  it,  because  I  felt  to-night,  as  I  sat  by 
her  side,  it  was  not  a  position  I  should  voluntarily 
choose.  Lizzie  came  up  to  us  next,  on  ^Ir.  Lang- 
ton's  arm,  —  came  and  stood  by  her  cousin. 

"  Elizabeth,  you  have  n't  been  dancing ;  I  will 
introduce  you  to  some  one  for  this." 

Again  Elizabeth's  cheek  flushed.  "  I  don't  dance 
the  round  dances." 

Lizzie  for  one  moment  looked  astonished,  and 
then  I  saw  the  same  disdainful  curl  on  her  lips  I  had 
noticed  there  before,  as  she  merely  said,  "  Oh ! " 

A  tall,  dark,  fashionable-looking  man  here  made 
his  way  to  us. 

"  Miss  D'Arcy,"  he  said,  "  I  've  timed  myself 
exactly,  and  this  is  ours." 

I  thought  Mr.  Langton  eyed  the  speaker  with 
rather  less  than  his  usual  nonchalance,  as  he  bent 
down  to  Lizzie  and  led  her  away. 

Even  I,  Johnny  Williams,  eyed  him  with  small 
satisfaction.  There  was  admiration  of  his  pretty 
partner  in  his  tlark  eyes.  Mr.  Langton  stootl  near 
me  through  the  dance ;  but  he  w;is  n't  clerical,  nor 
did  I  feel  so.  I  forgot  all  the  bread-and-milky 
notions  on  which  I  had  been  nourished.  My  eyes 
followed  Lizzie's  movements  and  that  dark  man's. 
Why  did  they  dance  so  little  ?  Anything  was  bet- 
ter than  the  way  he  had  of  talking  to  her. 

"  Mr.  W'illiams,"  said  the  host,  suddenly,  "  you 
will  dance  this  quadrille." 

Dance !  I !  And  then,  before  I  had  replied, 
Lizzie  was  near  us  again,  with  very  bright  eyes,  and 
cheeks,  and  her  golden  hair  lloating  over  her  shoul- 
ders. 

I  felt  like  St.  Anthony.  I  wouhl  burst  the  tram- 
mels. Elizabeth  was  looking  up.  She  danced  qua- 
drilles,—  well,  let  her. 

"  Will  you  dance  this  with  me.  Miss  Lizzie  ?  " 

She  opened  her  bright  eyes  very  wide.  "  O 
yes ;  with  pleasure." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  barometer  near 
me,  which  sank  to  "stormy  "  in  a  moment. 

Could  I  believe,  as  we  took  our  places,  that  my 
feet  were  on  that  slippery  floor?  —  that  I  had  beside 
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me  a  blue  wreath  and  a  gossamer  dress  ?  —  that 
instead  of  instructing  Miss  Lizzie  in  the  way  she 
shouUl  go,  here  was  she  teaching  me  the  fig- 
ures? 

Had  it  come  to  figures  ? 

We  a  had  vis-a-vis,  of  course  ;  that  vis-a-vis  was 
Elizabeth  and  a  youth,  nondescript  as  to  age,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  young  ladies  as  some  one  who 
might  be  snubbed  with  impunity.  Elizabeth  had 
not  so  snubbed  him  ;  but  her  expression  was  not 
favorable  to  any  attempts  at  conversation  on  the 
part  of  that  youth.  Silently  she  advanced ;  silently 
gave  her  cousin  her  hand  ;  and  if  ever  lady's  eyes 
said  "  Traitor ! "  Miss  Elizabeth  Bingham's  eyes  said 
it  to  me,  when  she  got  near  enough  in  the  ladies' 
chain.  I  cared  little  (though  it  might  be  ungrate- 
ful) for  such  talk.  There  were  other  speaking  eyes 
near  me,  and  a  sweet  voice  too.  If  only  she  would 
change  a  little!  —  and  yet,  what  did  I  wish  to  see 
changed  ?  The  delicate  dress  which  added  to  her 
beauty  ?  The  winning  manner  which  made  men 
love  her  ?  No.  Round  dances ;  and  I  would  speak 
to  her  about  these  same  round  dances. 

There  was  little  time  to  speak  in  the  figures  ;  but, 
alas  !  they  came  to  an  end  ;  and  with  her  hand  still 
on  my  arm,  I  did  not  much  care.  I  could  prome- 
nade with  her  more  conscientiously. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  conservatory,  Mr.  Williams  ? 
and  should  you  like  ?  " 

Like  !  I  felt  as  if  I  should  not  object  to  living 
there,  as  we  strolled  through  the  rooms  (with  that 
dark  man  envying  me  —  I  felt  he  was),  and  got 
among  the  ferns  and  flowers  —  Miss  Lizzie  and  I. 
Now  was  my  time.  I  had  read  of  sermons  in  stones; 
this  should  be  in  a  conservatory. 

"  Your  friend,  Charley,"  I  began,  "  took  me  in 
about  tliis  party ;  he  did  not  give  me  to  understand 
it  was  to  be  a  dance." 

Lizzie  laughed. 

"  And  you  were  startled  by  the  absence  of  carpet. 
Well,  is  n't  this  far  nicer  than  what  you  expected  ? 
We  talk  far  less  gossip ;  and  it  makes  one  feel  hap- 
py, going  round  to  that  delicious  band." 

I  couhl  not  help  confessing  to  myself  that  it  was 
nicer  than  I  expected  ;  but  I  must  not  shrink  from 
my  subject. 

"  Going  round ! "  she  had  said  it ;  here  was  an 
opportunity. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  people  should  not  be  as  happy 
going  square  as  going  round,"  I  said.  I  wanted  to 
put  it  as  gently  and  pleasantly  as  possible.  Miss 
Lizzie,  who  was  smelling  a  rose,  continued  doing  so. 
I  must  speak  more  plainly.  I  was  n't  understood. 
Miss  Lizzie's  face  emerged  from  the  petals. 

"  And  /  don't  see  why  people  may  n't  be  as  hap- 
py going  round  as  going  square ;  there 's  no  law 
against  it,  is  there,  Mr.  Williams  ? " 

"  There  is  no  law  against  it.  Miss  D'Arcy,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  consistently  —  ** 

She  stopped  me.  "  Do  you  speak  to  me  as  a 
clergyman,  or  as  a  friend  ?  " 

I  hesitated.  Dare  I  ?  —  No ;  I  dared  not  "  As 
a  friend,"  I  said. 

She  drew  herself  up  out  of  her  rose. 

"  Then  Mr.  Williams,  let  me  tell  you  I  think  you 
presume  in  lecturing  me;  because  I  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  I  may  enjoy  the  —  the  roses," 
she  said,  touching  the  flower;  "and  you  think  it 
better  to  shut  your  eyes  and  not  look  at  them. 
Shall  you  take  me  to  task  for  di fieri ng  from  you  ? 
No,  no ;  and  now,"  she  added,  "  we  won't  be  cross 
with  each  other,  but  we  won't  speak  of  this  any 


more,  shall  we,  Mr.  W^illiams  ?  "  She  laughed  a  lit- 
tle. "  You  'd  better  speak  to  my  cousin  Eliza- 
beth." 

Just  at  this  moment  who  should  appear  but  that 
young  lady,  brought  to  the  conservatory  by  that 
youth.  I  could  feel  for  Mr.  Langton  hanging  old 
women.  Williams  though  I  was,  I  could  have  ex- 
ecuted that  j'outh  complacently.  If  they  had  n't 
come,  who  knows  what  might  not  have  happened  ? 
As  we  passed  out  of  the  conservatory  I  caught  the 
expression  on  Elizabeth's  face,  —  it  was  not  pleas- 
ing, but  what  cared  I  for  that  ?  As  soon  as  we  en- 
tered the  dancing-room  again  the  tall  man  with 
black  whiskers,  whom  I  regarded  in  the  light  of  my 
bitterest  eneni}',  came  up  to  us. 

"  This  is  ours,  I  believe,"  he  said  ;  and  at  these 
words  the  little  white  fingers  slid  off  my  arm,  the 
band  struck  up,  and  once  again  she  was  floating 
round  in  one  of  those  objectionable  waltzes.  That 
they  were  objectionable  I  still  held,  —  but,  alas  !  I 
fear  my  moral  scruples  did  not  preponderate  just 
then.  That  jolly  fellow  Percy  Langton  loomed  up 
to  me  in  anything  but  a  state  of  jollity  it  appeared 
to  me ;  indeed,  so  much  on  my  own  level,  that,  af- 
ter Lizzie's  dress  had  just  brushed  our  legs,  I  re- 
marked, "  Who  is  that  man  ?  " 

"  Which  man  ? "  said  the  host,  looking  at  me 
somewhat  curiously. 

I  indicated  him  carelessly  (just  as  if  I  had  not 
been  narrowly  watching  him  the  whole  time). 

"  Lord  Ernest  Wilmot." 

I  shrank,  —  at  least  I  felt  I  did.  ]SIy  rival,  a 
nobleman!  He  loved  her,  —  of  course  he  did, — 
he  might  be  telling  her  so  at  this  moment.  The 
thought  was  maddening.  There  was  n't  a  chance 
for  me  to  speak  to  her  then,  —  others  claimed  her, 

—  othei-s  who  probably  loved  her  too!  I  hated 
every  man  there.  I  ordered  my  vehicle  and  was 
driven  back  to  my  lodgings.  I  loved  her,  —  I  had 
loved  her  from  the  first.  I  would  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife,  and  if  she  said  "  Yes  "  (I  gasped),  why  she 
might  —  dance  quadrilles  !  How  about  the  shep- 
herdess and  the  crook  ?  How  about  tlie  jam-tart 
and  the  sick  child  now  ?  Pshaw  !  was  I  to  pluck  a 
dandelion  with  a  rose  so  near  ?    My  mother's  views ! 

—  pshaw !  again.  My  mother  was  an  old  woman, 
and  had  always  looked  through  the  narrow  end  of 
the  telescope.  I  would  look  through  the  other  side. 
I  loved  her.  Would  the  party  be  broken  up  yet,  — 
and  how  about  Lord  Ernest  Wilmot  ?  Many  a 
girl  had  the  good  sense  to  prefer  manly  worth  (this 
was  typified  by  me,  J.  ^V.)  to  —  (hci-e  I  grew 
vague).  But  now,  how  was  I  to  do  it  ?  My  in- 
tentions being  strictly  honorable,  must  I  write  to 
her  father?  —  (man  unknown  to  man  unknown, — 
that  would  not  do;  besides,  it  would  take  too  long). 
I  would  go  over  to  Mrs.  Bingham's  to-morrow  morn- 
ing and  ask  for  the  hand  of  her  niece.  My  mind 
felt  relieved,  and  I  slept  a  little. 

I  rose,  looking  very  like  a  lover  on  the  back  of  a 
yellow  novel,  and  the  appearance  was  not  becoming. 
My  tongue  was  dry,  my  hands  hot ;  however,  a  clean, 
well-starehed  tie  somewhat  set  me  oflT.  I  tried  to 
eat,  and  then  I  started  for  the  Beeches.  I  heard 
my  heart  beat  as  my  feet  crunched  the  gravel  of  the 
drive.  I  lingered,  and  shut  the  gate  carefully  (it 
was  always  kept  open),  and  then,  being  in  sight  of 
the  windows,  I  could  linger  no  longer.  I  was  a 
well-known  visitor,  and  the  maid,  who  came  to  the 
door,  said  the  young  ladles  were  n't  down  yet.  I 
did  not  want  the  young  ladies,  —  I  wanted  Mrs. 
Blnt^ham.     (What  a  falsehood  !    I  did  want  one  of 
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the  young  ladies,  and  I  certainly  did  not  want  Mrs. 
Bingham. 

I  ibllowed  the  maid  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  Mrs.  Bingham  sat.  I  shoidd  have  said  she 
had  a  scowl  on  her  face,  only  that  I  was  about  to 
ask  for  what  (if  given)  would  make  even  her  scowls 
seem  smiles  to  me.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it 
struck  me,  how  should  I  make  her  hear,  for  in  the 
ardor  of  my  love  I  had  forgotten  this.  Making  an 
offer  through  a  trumpet  would  be  very  trying ;  be- 
sides, where  was  the  trumpet  this  morning?  We 
shook  hands  mutely.  Then  I  drew  a  chair  close 
and  prepared  for  a  shout. 

"  Mrs.  Bingham,  I  've  come  on  an  important  mis- 
sion." 

"  Missionaries  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bingham. 

I  must  be  louder,  —  I  must  say  somethihg  that 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  "  missionaries."  I  began 
again. 

"  Mrs.  Bingham,  —  perhaps  you  may  n't  have  no- 
ticed that  I  —  " 

The  lady  did  n't,  could  n't,  would  n't  hear. 

"  Speak  louder,  Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  hear 
you  verj'  well  this  morning." 

Verj'  well !  Why,  she  did  not  hear  me  at  all ; 
and  as  to  speaking  louder —  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

"  Mrs.  Bingham,"  I  began  the  third  time,  "  I  'm  in 
love." 

The  lady  showed  symptoms  of  hearing.  She 
pricked  up  her  ears,  as  all  women  will  at  the  sound 
of  "  love,"  and  a  grim  smile  dawned  on  her  face. 
(Surely  she  did  not  think  I  was  going  to  propose 
to  her!)  She  waited  for  me  to  go  on,  which  I  was 
hardly  prepared  to  do.  I  should  think  never  before 
had  a"  man  declared  his  love  in  such  a  vociferous  man- 
ner. I  alniost  wished  I  had  gone  to  Lizzie  straight, 
—  but  would  not  such  a  course  have  been  contrary 
to  intentions  strictly  honorable  ?  This  was  more 
like  driving  the  nail  in  on  the  head.  I  had  made 
plunge  No.  1  now;  plunge  No.  2  would  be  less 
startling. 

"  I  want  your  help,"  I  shouted.  Mrs.  Bingham 
hcanl  again.  Surely,  Cupid  bein^  blind,  has  some 
electric  sympathy  with  the  deaf  The  gods  be- 
friended me. 

"  I  know  now,"  I  continued,  "  that  from  my  first 
meeting  with  Miss  Lizzie  I  have  loved  her.  Will 
you  intercede  for  me  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
hope  V  " 

Mrs.  Bingham  rose  from  her  chair  erect. 

"  I  have  noticed  your  attachment,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing grimly,  "  and  I  think  there  is.     Wait." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Bingham !  " —  I  pressed  her  hand, — 
a  hand  that  was  cold  and  hanl  to  pressure,  —  and 
she  lefl  me. 

Gone  to  intercede.  How  I  hatl  wronged  this 
kin<l-heartcd  woman,  and  there  was  hope.  It  was 
doubtless  (after  the  first)  pleasant  even  to  shout  to 
Mrs.  Bingham  al)out  my  Lizzie,  but  to  talk  to  the 
rose  herself,  —  how  rapturous !  How  .should  I  re- 
ceive her  V  With  the  ground  all  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Bingham,  woidd  a  kiss  l)c  too  much  ?  I  trembled. 
I  got  up  ami  looked  in  the  mirror,  —  a  mirror  that 
made  my  nose  on  one  side  and  my  eyes  fishy.  Was 
this  my  expression  ?  I  sat  down  and  chirped  to  the 
canary-binl  :  it  was  Elizabeth's  canary.  Never 
mind,  —  anything  to  pass  the  time.  Then  I  heard 
footsteps.  CouUl  a  heart  come  out?  If  so,  mine 
would.  "  Be  still,  O  heart ! "  says  somelKxJy,  —  I 
said  it  They  had  reached  the  door,  —  the  handle 
turned,  and  there  entered  Mrs.  Bingham  and  her 


dauj^hter  Elizabeth.  How  unnecessary  !  But  the 
mother  spoke, 

"  I  told  you,  Mr.  Williams,  I  thoncht  you  might 
hope.  I  was  not  wrong.  My  child  Elizabeth  (don't 
blush,  my  dear^  confeisses  that  she,  too,  has  loved 
j'ou  from  the  first.  Marriages,  they  say,  are  made 
in  heaven,  —  may  it  bless  yours  !  " 

She  fixed  me  with  her  eyes,  and  left  us  together. 

0  misery  !  —  helplessness!  I  collapsed.  I  looked 
at  Elizabeth.  I  felt  I  hated  her.  She  stood  by  the 
fire  looking  evidently  expectant.  Expectant  of 
what  ?  O  miserable  man  !  There  seemed  a  timid- 
ity on  the  part  of  Mahomet  about  approaching  the 
mountain,  —  therefore,  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Williams,"  said  the  mountain,  "  don't 
you  feel  well  ?  " 

"  No,  ill,  —  wretchedly  ill." 

"  Can't  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

By  other  lips  what  sweet  words ;  but  by  hers,  — 
torture  ! 

"  No,  thank  you,  —  not  anything." 

"  Mamma  has  told  me,"  continued  Elizabeth,  see- 
ing Mahomet  was  still  timid,  "  how  you  liked  me  the 
first  day  you  came  to  dinner,  —  don't  you  remem- 
ber? " 

1  groaned. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  suffering,  —  the  party  last 
night  — "  she  stopped  (was  it  supposed  the  cham- 
pagne had  disagreed  with  me  ?) 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go,"  1  said,  goaded  to  des- 
peration. 

^'^ Better!"  (reproachfully.)  Why  better?  Let 
us  nurse  you,  —  that  is  if  you  love  me.  Don't  you 
love  me  ?  " 

How  would  any  one  else  have  answered  ? 

"  O  yes,  —  yes  ! "  I  replied  despairingly. 

Her  face  brightened. 

"  And  yet  you  will  go  ?  " 

"  I  won't  inflict  mv  misery  on  you." 

"  Misery  !     O  John  ! " 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  soon,"  I  said,  preparing  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  But  your  hat,"  said  Elizabeth,  seeing  it  Ipng 
neglected  behind. 

"  Hat !  —  what  hat  ?  " 

She  handed  it,  —  I  put  it  on  and  banged  in  the 
top,  Elizabeth  evidently  thinking  I  was  on  the  way 
to  a  brain-fever.  She  came  to  the  hall  door  with 
me,  and  surveyed  the  landscape  o'er.  I  don't  know 
what  she  saw,  —  to  me  there  were  ashes  on  the 
flower-beds,  and  the  trees  were  sackcloth.  She 
came  down  the  drive  with  me. 

"  Grood  by,  dear  cJohn,"  she  said  ;  "  you  have 
made  me  so  happy."  She  held  up  her  pale  face,  and 
I  had  to  do  it.  My  lips  felt  like  Dead  Sea  apples, 
—  I  don't  know  if  she  thought  so;  I  dare  say  not. 
Of  course  I  loved  her,  or  else  why  had  I  just  made 
her  an  offer.  She  could  not  come  out  with  me  on 
the  road,  thank  Heaven  !  She  had  no  Iwnnet  on, 
so  she  stood  by  the  gate  watching  me.  I  felt  it,  but 
I  never  looked  back. 

I  did  not  see  Lizzie  again,  she  left  (or  was  sent 
home  ?)  the  next  day,  when  I  was  lying  ill  and 
helpless.  Then  the  Binghams  invaded  my  lodgings 
(taking  advantage  of  my  weakness),  which  helped 
to  retard  my  recovery.  When  I  once  began  to  get 
better,  with  daily  increasing  strength  came  renewed 
hope  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  One  cold  wintry  day  I 
heanl  of  Lizzie's  approaching  marriage  with  that 
jolly  fellow  Percy  Langton  ;  and  if,  afler  this,  there 
was  any  struggle  against  my  fate,  it  was  a  struggle 
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■without  energy.  My  mother  enme  down  to  nic, 
and  came  out  strong,  but  Mrs.  Bingham  came  out 
stronger  by  succumbing  to  her,  and  I  was  like  a 
figure,  pulled  by  strings,  at  these  good  ladies'  will. 
Elizabeth  was  meek  and  submissive  to  my  mother. 
She  wore  <Ungy  garments,  and  adored  Dr.  Watts ; 
she  maintained  her  position  during  the  Creed,  and 
could  make  a  rice  pudding.  If  I  did  not  love  her, 
I  ought  to  do  so,  or  there  must  be  something  very 
wrong  with  me.  Indeed,  there  was  something 
wrong  with  me  ;  I  was  bitter,  disgusted,  dissatisfied, 
and  in  that  frame  of  mind  I  was  brought  to  the 
altar. 

An  Englishman's  home  is  his  castle.  Quick,  take 
up  the  drawbridge,  and  let  no  spy  enter  into  mine. 

Draw  your  own  conclusions  from  what  I  have  told 
you,  but  don't  expect  any  key  to  such  conclusions 
fi-om  me,  —  I  durst  not  give  it  you.  Only,  they 
say  marriages  are  made — somewhere!  Mine  was 
not! 


SELF-HELP. 

"  As  steady  application  to  work  is  the  healthiest 
training  for  every  individual,  so  is  it  the  best  disci- 
pline of  a  state.  Honorable  industry  travels  the 
same  road  with  duty;  and  Providence  has  closely 
linked  both  with  happiness.  '  The  gods,'  says  the 
poet,  '  have  pl.aced  labor  and  toil  on  the  way  lead- 
ing to  the  Elysian  fields.'  Certain  it  is,  that  no  bread 
eaten  by  man  is  so  sweet  as  that  earned  by  his  own 
labor,  whether  bodily  or  mental.  By  labor  the  earth 
has  been  subdued,  and  man  redeemed  from  barba- 
rism ;  nor  has  a  single  step  in  civilization  been  made 
without  it.  Labor  is  not  only  a  necessity  and  a  duty, 
but  a  blessing :  only  the  idler  feels  it  to  be  a  curse. 
The  duty  of  work  is  written  on  the  thews  and  muscles 
of  the  limbs,  the  mechanism  of  the  hand,  the  nerves 
and  lobes  of  the  brain,  —  the  sum  of  whose  healthy 
action  is  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  In  tlie  school 
of  labor  also  is  taught  the  best  practical  wisdom ;  nor 
is  a  life  of  manual  employment  incompatible  with 
higli  mental  culture."  Thus  writes  Mr.  Smiles,  in 
his  new  edition  of"  Self-IIelp,"  a  work  which  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  working-class  library  ;  forming, 
as  it  does,  a  stirring  record  of  the  feats  which  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  indomitable 
perseverance  and  unfaltering  earnestness.  The  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  the  book  is,  that  there  is  no 
position  so  obscure,  or  station  so  lowly,  but  that  a 
man  can  rise  from  them,  if  he  so  will  it,  to  better 
things.  Mr.  Smiles  gives  several  instances  of  this. 
"  Among  those  who  have  given  the  greatest  im- 
pulse to  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy  we  find 
Copernicus,  the  son  of  a  Polish  baker  ;  Kepler,  the 
son  of  a  German  public-house  keeper,  and  himself 
fffirfon  fie  cnharel ;  D'Alembert,  a  foundling  picked 
up  one  winter's  night  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of 
St.  Jean  Ic  Rond,  at  Paris,  and  brought  up  by  the 
wife  of  a  glazier  ;  and  Newton  and  Laplace,  the  one 
the  son  of  a  small  freeholder  near  Grantham,  the 
other  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  of  Beaumont-en- 
Augc,  near  Honfleur;  Notwithstanding  thi'ir  com- 
paratively humble  circumstances  in  early  life,  the.se 
distinguished  men  achieved  a  solid  and  enduring 
reputation  by  tlie  exercise  of  their  genius,  wiiich  all 
the  wealth  in  the  world  could  not  iiave  purchased. 
The  very  possession  of  wealth  might,  indeed,  have 
proved  an  ol)stacle  greater  even  than  the  slender 
means  to  which  they  were  born.  The  father  of 
Lagrange,  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  held 


the  office  of  Treasurer  of  War  at  Turin  ;  but  hav- 
ing ruined  himself  by  speculations,  his  family  were 
retluced  to  poverty.  To  this  circumstance  Lagrange 
was  in  after  life  accustomed  partly  to  attribute  his 
own  fame  and  happiness.  '  Had  I  been  rich,'  said 
he  '  I  should  probably  not  have  become  a  mathema- 
tician.' "  Again,  take  the  case  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ileathcote,  formerly  M.P.  for  Tiverton,  the  inventor 
of  the  bobbin-net  machine :  "  When  a  little  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  Ileathcote  manned,  and 
went  to  Nottingham  in  search  of  work.  He  there 
found  ,  employment  as  a  smith  and  '  setter-up  *  of 
hosiery  and  warp-frames.  He  also  continued  to 
pursue  the  subject  on  which  his  mind  had  before 
been  occupied,  and  labored  to  compass  the  contriv- 
ance of  a  twist  traverse-net  machine.  He  fii-st  stud- 
ied the  art  of  making  the  Buckingham  or  pillow-lace 
by  hand,  with  the  object  of  eirecting  the  same 
motions  by  mechanical  means.  It  w;is  a  long  and 
laborious  task,  requiring  the  exercise  of  great  perse- 
verance and  no  little  ingenuity.  During  this  time 
his  wife  was  kept  in  almost  as  great  anxiety  as  him- 
self. She  well  knew  of  his  struggles  and  difficulties ; 
and  she  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  poverty  on  her 
household  ;  for  while  he  was  laboring  at  his  inven- 
tion he  was  under  the  necessity,  occasionally,  of  lay- 
ing aside  the  work  that  brought  in  the  weekly  wage. 
In  years  long  afler,  when  all  difficulties  had  been 
successfully  overcome,  the  conversation  which  took 
place  between  husband  and  wife,  one  Saturday  even- 
ing, was  vividly  remembered :  '  Well,  John,'  said 
the  anxious  wife,  looking  in  her  husband's  face,  '  will 
it  work  ?  '  '  No,  Anne,'  was  the  sad  answer  ;  '  I  have 
had  to  take  it  all  in  pieces  again.'  Though  he  couM 
still  speak  hopefully  and  cheerfully,  his  poor  wife 
could  restrain  her  feelings  no  longer,  but  sat  down 
and  cried  bitterly.  She  had,  however,  only  a  few 
more  weeks  to  wait ;  for  success,  long  labored  for  and 
richly  deserved,  came  at  last ;  and  a  proud  and  hapjiy 
man  was  John  Ileathcote  when  he  brought  home  the 
fii-st  narrow  strip  of  bobbin-net  made  by  his  machine, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  wife." 

Tlie  true  self-helper  is  not  deterred  by  failure.  As 
Mr.  Smiles  justly  observes:  "We  learn  wisdom  from 
failure  much  more  than  from  success.  We  often  dis- 
cover what  wi/l  do,  by  finding  out  what  will  not  do  ; 
and  probablj'  he  who  never  made  a  mistake,  never 
made  a  discovery.  It  was  the  failure  in  the  attempt 
to  make  a  sucking  pump  act,  when  the  working  buck- 
et was  more  than  thirty-three  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  be  raised,  that  led  observant  men  to 
study  the  law  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  opened  a 
new  field  of  research  to  tlie  genius  of  Galileo,  Torri 
celli,  and  Boyle.  John  Hunter  used  to  remark  that 
the  art  of  surgery  would  not  advance  until  profes- 
sional men  hail  the  courage  to  publish  their  failures 
as  well  as  their  .successes.  ^Vatt,  the  engineer,  said 
of  all  things  most  wanted  in  mechanical  engineering 
was  a  history  of  failures.  "  We  want,"  he  said,  "  a 
book  of  blots."  When  Sir  Ilumjihrey  Davy  was 
once  shown  a  dexterouslv  manipulate<l  experiment, 
he  said,  "  I  thank  Go<l  1  was  not  made  a  dexterous 
manipulator;  for  the  most  important  of  my  discover- 
ies have  been  suggested  to  me  by  failures."  Another 
distinguished  investigator  in  physical  science  has  left 
it  on  record  that,  whenever  m  the  coui"se  of  his  re- 
searches he  encountered  an  aj)parently  insurmount- 
able obstacle,  he  generally  found  himself  on  the 
brink  of  some  discovery."  Concerning  a  well-known 
common  error,  Mr.  Smiles  tells  us  that  "  It  has 
been  a  favorite  fallacy  with  dunces  in  all  times,  that 
men  of  genius  are  unfitted  for  business,  as  well  as 
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that  business  occupations  unfit  men  for  the  pursuits 
of  ^^cnius.  The  unhappy  youth  who  couiniittc'd  sui- 
ciilc  a  few  years  since  because  he  ha<l  been  '  born  to 
be  a  man  and  concUMuned  to  be  a  grocer,'  proved  by 
the  act  that  his  soul  was  not  equal  even  to  the  dig- 
nity of  grocery.  For  it  is  not  the  calling  that  de- 
grades the  man,  but  the  man  that  degrades  the  call- 
ing. All  work  that  brings  honest  gain  is  honorable, 
wliether  it  be  of  hand  or  mind.  The  fingers  may  be 
soiled,  yet  the  heart  remain  pure  ;  for  it  is  not  mate- 
rial so  much  as  moral  dirt  that  defiles :  greed  far 
more  than  grime,  and  vice  than  verdigris.  The 
greatest  have  not  disdained  to  labor  honestly  and 
usefully  for  a  living,  though  at  the  same  time  aiming 
after  higher  things.  Thales,  the  first  of  the  seven 
sages,  Solon,  the  second  founder  of  Athens,  and 
Ilyperates,  the  mathematician,  were  all  traders. 
Plato,  called  the  Divine,  by  reason  of  the  excellence 
of  his  wisdom,  defrayed  his  travelling  expenses  in 
Egypt  by  the  profits  derived  from  the  oil  which  he 
sold  during  his  journey.  Spinoza  maintained  him- 
self by  polishing  g!a.«ses  while  he  pui-sued  his  piiilo- 
sophical  investigations.  Linnajus,  the  great  bota- 
nist, prosecuted  his  studies  while  iiammering  leather 
and  making  shoes.  Shakespeai-e  wiis  the  successful 
manager  of  .1  theatre,  —  perhaps  priding  himself 
more  upon  his  practical  qualities  in  that  capacity 
than  on  his  writing  of  plays  and  poetry.  Pope  was 
of  opinion  that  Shakespeare's  principal  object  in  cul- 
tivating literature  was  to  secure  an  honest  indepen- 
dence. Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
indifferent  to  literary  reputation.  It  is  not  known 
that  he  superintended  the  publication  of  a  single 
play,  or  even  sanctioned  the  printing  of  one  ;  and 
the  chronology  of  his  writings  is  still  a  mystery. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  prospered  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  realized  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  retire 
upon  a  competency  to  his  native  town  of  Stratford- 
upm-Avon."  These  are  lessons  upon  which  work- 
ing-men should  carefully  ponder ;  for  their  real  de- 
liverance from  the  evils,  both  social  and  physical, 
which  afflict  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  the  world-old  doctrine, 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 


HORSES,  —  FRE^'C^  AND  ENGLISH. 

TfiK  triumphs  of  Fille  de  FAir  and  Glndlateur 
are  not  likelv  to  be  forgotten  for  some  time  on  cither 
side  of  the  Cliannel:  the  fiicts  are  beyond  question, 
but  the  best  ju<lges  are  probably  any  tiling  but  unan- 
imous as  to  the  causes  M.  Ilouel,  honorary  In- 
spector-General of  the  Imperial  Haras,  has  just  pul)- 
lished  a  brochure,  in  which  he  not  only  records  the 
fact  of  England's  defeat,  but  tells  the  world  wliat, 
in  his  opinion,  were  the  reasons  why  we  were  beaten, 
and  ought  todiave  iK'en  beaten. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  M.  IIoucl  says  that  there  is  only 
one  province  m  France  fit  to  breed  what  he  desig- 
nates the  "  pure  western  r.ice  of  horses,"  and  that 
province  is  Normandy,  which  is  only,  he  avers,  a 
part  of  I^nglanil  cut  oil"  by  a  convulsion  of  nature. 
The  first  horses  of  the  piust  year,  Gladialcur,  Gon- 
(raii,  and  Maiulnrin,  were  not  only  born  in  Nor- 
mandy, but  nearly  all  their  sires  and  <lams  were 
Norman ;  FilU  de  CA  ir  is  descended  from  three 
mares  born  in  Normandy;  Palestro,  as  well  as  bis 
father  ami  mother,  were  Norman;  and  the  two  most 
famous  French  horses,  Fitz-Gladlator  and  Mouarriue, 
are  Iwth  Nonnan.  As  breed ing-|>lace8,  M.  llouiil 
places  England  and  Normandy  on  a  par,  and  theiv 
la  the  same  eqiuility,  he  says,  in  the  matter  of  edu- 


cation and  training ;  the  methods  being  alike,  and 
the  orpeater  part  of  the  trainers  and  jockeys  being 
English. 

Tlie  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
French  racers,  and  of  the  success  wliicli  tiiey  have 
achieved,  is,  according  to  JM.  IIoucl,  the  excellence 
of  the  method  which  has  been  followed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Imperial  Haras,  and  also  by  pri- 
vate breeders,  in  the  choice  of  breetling-hoi-scs.  He 
says  that  with  us  racing  has  become  a  mere  game, 
and  a  speculation  in  which  the  improvement  of  the 
horse  is  much  le.ss  considered  than  the  opportunity 
of  betting,  and  that  animals  have  been  clioscn  with 
far  more  regard  to  ileetness  than  to  conformation. 
Speed,  he  says,  when  cultivated  alone,  may  lead  to 
strange  abuses,  and  in  the  end  produce  an  animal 
that  can  scarcely  put  one  leg  before  the  other.  It 
is  im])ossible  to  hide  the  fact,  says  M.  Ilouel,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  exaggerated  importance  attached 
to  speed,  the  breeding  types  have  of  late  years  be- 
come notnbly  inferior  in  England ;  the  Avise  precept 
established  by  the  Englisli  themselves,  that  three 
things  arc  necessary,  "  Blood,  speed,  and  bcautij  of 
form"  has  been  too  mucli  neglected.  If,  he  argues, 
either  of  these  must  be  sacrificed,  it  should  certainly 
be  the  second. 

France,  we  are  told,  has  followed  a  totally  oppo- 
site course  to  that  of  England  in  the  purchase  of 
breeding  stock  ;  the  administration  has  always  given 
the  preference  to  those  exhibiting  the  most  beautiful 
conformation,  and,  above  all,  perfectly  free  from 
blemish.  The  Emperor,  sire  of  Monartjue,  and 
grandsire  on  the  male  side  of  Gladiateur,  was,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Houel,  the  most  perfect  horse  with 
respect  to  conformation  that  it  was  possible  to  see  ; 
but,  as  he  had  achieved  little  success  on  the  course, 
having  scarcely  won  anything  but  the  Czarowitz 
stakes,  he  was  sold  for  a  moderate  price.  As  to 
Gladiator,  maternal  grandsire  of  Gladialeur,  this 
hoi-se  presented  a  type  of  such  marvellous  beauty, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  England  could 
part  with  him  ;  and  certainly,  adds  M.  Ilouel,  if  the 
English  had  possessed  a  public  administration  or  a 
disinterested  society  seeking  only  the  improvement 
of  the  race  of  horses,  that  magnificent  animal  would 
never  have  crossed  the  Channel.  GludUitor  was 
irrepro.ichable  as  to  form,  and  exhibited  an  amount 
of  elegance  and  distinction  that  recalled  the  Arab 
breed  in  all  its  ideal  porfeetion.  He  was  bought  by 
tiie  administration  of  the  French  Haras  and  sent  to 
Pin,  and  gave  rise  to  those  splendid  reproducers 
Fitz-Glddia'or,  Ventre  Saint  Gri^,  Surprise,  Capn- 
cine,  who  will  forever  keep  alive  his  renown  iu  the 
annals  of  the  French  turf. 

Another  Frenchman,  M.  de  Saint  Germain,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Corps  Legislatif  last  session  similar 
o|)inIon8  respecting  Fnmch  and  English  breeding, 
and  con<lemned,  moreover,  tiie  abuse  of  two-ye.ir- 
old  races,  declaring  that  such  trials  at  an  age  when 
the  os.seous  frame  of  the  horse  is  not  completely 
formed,  have  gradually  undennined  the  good  con- 
stitution of  the  English  racer. 

The  idleness  in  which  Engli-sh  nicers  generally 
live  after  the  age  of  tliree  years  or  so  is  also  grcitly 
condemned.  Wiien  a  firstndass  horse  has  undergone 
his  prools  the  animal  is  not  completely  developed  ; 
his  organization  is  not  perfected.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  have  maiie  exertions  a.s  a  colt ;  exer- 
cise must  l>e  continued,  in  moderation  of  course,  but 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  keep  up  the  habit  of  action 
in  the  principal  members.  The  Aralis  well  know 
the  necessity  for  tiiis,  and  when  Abd-el-Katler  sent 
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a  choice  stud-horse  to  Louis  Napoleon,  he  reconi- 
meinlod  that  it  shouUl  run  once  a  week.  Tlie  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ilaras  lias  always  adopted  and 
carefully  practised  tlie  system  of  continuous  and 
systematic  exercise  of  a  practical  kind. 

Another  cause  of  the  supposed  follinjj  off  of  the 
English  stock,  is  in-and-in  breeding.  Every  year, 
says  another  French  writer,  there  is  a  desire  for  the 
progeny  of  a  favorite  horse,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  in  a  few  years  all  the  young  racers  descend 
from  the  same  sire,  iind  many  excellent  families  of 
horees  are  allowed  to  die  out,  simply  because  they 
have  not  furnished  a  great  winner  during  a  genera- 
tion. The  development  of  a  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, and  the  early  failing  of  members,  are  declared 
to  be  the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  s^-stem. 

It  is  said  that  France  is  now  behind  England  in 
nothing  connected  with  race-horses  but  the  want 
of  good  training-grounds,  which  will  be  found  or 
formed  in  sufficient  numbers  before  long. 

The  opinions  quoted  above  are  deserving  of  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  English  breeder ;  manv 
of  them  are  without  doubt  perfectly  true  in  princi- 

Ele,  although  the  facts  connected  with  them  may 
ere  and  there  be  exaggerated.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, always  to  overrate  than  to  underrate  a  rival, 
and  in  mattei"S  such  as  this  of  which  we  are  treating 
it  is  well,  if  we  are  beaten,  that  we  should  know  it. 
Allowing,  therefore,  that  the  points  laid  down  are 
all  perfect,  and  that  the  English  system,  or  rather 
practise,  is  as  bad  as  possible,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
dismiss  the  matter  without  calling  to  mind  the  foct 
that  the  deterioration  of  the  English  racer  is  not 
proved  by  the  superiority  of  two,  three,  or  a  dozen 
norses  bred  in  another  country,  and  descended  from 
British  sires.  But  if  racing  and  horse-breeding  be 
worth  doing  at  all,  they  are  worth  doing  well ;  and 
if  English  breeders  cannot  keep  or  retake  the  lead, 
they  had  better  give  up  the  race  :  the  second  place 
is  unworthy  of  those  who  have  so  long  been  first. 

A  very  remarkable  exhibition  of  half-bred  horses 
took  place  in  the  Champs  Elysdes  in  April  under 
the  direction  of  the  Socicte  hippiqne  franfaise,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  encouragement  of  the  breed 
of  hunters,  military,  carriage,  and  saddle  horses, — 
in  short,  half-bred  horses  of  all  kinds.  There  were 
from  300  to  400  horses  exhibited,  including  a  large 
number  from  the  Imperial  stables.  A  great  number 
of  prizes  were  awarded,  and  the  exhibition  finished 
with  a  carrousel  by  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  school 
of  Saumur.  This  exhibition  was  d-ily  reported  in 
the  English  papei-s,  and  jve  on\y  lefer  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  our  own  countrymen  of  the 
steps  taken  in  France  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
breeders,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  breed, 
of  the  valuable  class  of  animals  which  the  society  in 
question  has  taken  under  its  especial  patronage. 


SHOCKING ! 

The  other  day,  being  at  Seville,  at  the  inn 
dinner  of  the  Fonda  de  Paris,  I  saw  an  English 
lady  thrown  into  great  perturbation  by  the  conduct 
of  a  Frenchman,  her  neighbor,  who,  having  finished 
his  plate  of  soup,  and  the  puchero  being  somewhat 
tardy  in  making  its  appearance,  drew  forth  a 
leathern  case  and  a  box  of  wax  matches,  and, 
having  bitten  the  end  off  a  ver^  big  and  bad  cigar, 
proceeded  to  light  and  smoke  it.  1  do  not  think  a 
Spaniard  of  any  class,  to  the  lowest,  would  have 
done  this  thin^.  Althoiigli  smoking  is  common 
enough  at  Spanish  dinner-tables,  when  only  men  or 


natives  are  present,  the  innate  good  breeding  of  a 
cabalero  would  at  once  cause  him  to  respect  the 
presence  of  a  lady  and  a  stranger ;  and  he  would  as 
soon  think  of  kindling,  unbidden,  a  weed  before  her, 
as  of  omitting  to  cast  himself  (metaphorically)  at 
her  feet  when  he  took  his  leave.  Moreover,  the 
Frenchman  was  wrong  even  in  his  manner  of 
smoking.  To  consume  a  cigar  at  meal-times  is  not 
even  un  costumhre  del  pais,  —  a  custom  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  rather  a  stupid  solecism.  Between 
soup  and  puchero,  or  fish  and  roast,  you  may  just 
venture  on  a  cigarito,  —  a  dainty  roll  of  tobacco  and 
tissue-paper.  Any  other  form  of  fumigation,  ere  the 
repast  be  over,  is  ill  mannered.  The  Gaul,  how- 
ever, thought,  no  doubt,  that  to  puff  at  one  of  the 
hideous  lettuce-leaf  sausages  of  the  Ilegio  Imperiale 
at  dinner-time  was  precisely  the  thing  to  do  in 
Spain.  He  smoked  at  Seville,  just  as  on  a  hot  day, 
in  an  English  coffee-room,  he  would  have  ordered 
turtle-soup,  a  beefsteak  "  well  bleeding,"  and  a  pot 
of  porter-beer.  I  only  wonder  that  he  did  not 
come  down  to  dinner  at  the  Fonda  de  Paris  in  full 
bull-fighter's  costume,  —  gi-een  satin  breeches,  pink 
silk  stockings,  and  his  hair  in  a  net,  or  strummino-  a 
guitar,  or  clacking  a  pair  of  castanets.  Indeed,  he 
grinned  complacently  as  he  pulled  at  the  abom- 
inable brand,  and  looked  round  the  table,  as  thoufdi 
lor  approval.  The  Spaniards  preserved  a  very 
grave  aspect ;  and  Don  Sandero  M'Gillicuddy,  late 
of  Bueuos  Ayres,  my  neighbor,  whispered  to  me 
that  he  thought  the  Frenchman  "  vara  rude."  As 
for  the  English  lady,  she  was  furious.  She  gathered 
up  her  skirts,  grated  away  her  chair,  turned  her  left 
scapula  full  on  the  offending  Frenchman,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  wrote  by  the  next  post  to  Mr.  John 
Murray  of  Albemarle  Street,  indignantly  to  ask  why 
English  readers  of  the  Handbook  were  not  warned 
against  the  prevalence  of  this  atrocious  practice  at 
Spanish  dinner-tables.  In  fact,  she  did  everything 
but  quit  the  hospitable  board.  In  remaining,  she 
showed  wisdom;  for  Spain  is  not  a  country  where 
you  can  afford  to  trifle  with  your  meals.  You  had 
best  gather  your  rosebuds  wliile  you  may,  and  help 
yourself  to  the  puchero  whenever  you  have  a  chance. 
Ages  may  pass  ere  you  get  anything  to  eat  again. 

The  Frenchman  was  not  abashed  by  this  palpa- 
ble expression  of  distaste  on  the  part  of  his  fair 
neighbor.  I  had  an  over-the-way  acquaintance 
with  him,  and,  glancing  in  my  direction,  he  simply 
gave  a  deprecatory  shrug,  and  murmured,  "  Ah ! 
c'est  comme  9a."  Shocking  !  It  never  entered 
the  honest  fellow's  head  that  he  had  l>een  wanting 
in  courtesy  to  the  entire  company,  but  he  jumped  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  demoiselle  Anglaise  was  a 
faultless  monster  of  prudery,  and  that  the  inhalation 
of  tobacco-smoke  at  dinner-time,  the  employment  of 
a  fork  as  a  toothpick,  the  exhibition  often  thousand 
photographed  "  legs  of  the  ballet "  in  the  shop  win- 
dows, and  frequent  reference  to  the  anonymous  or 
Bois  de  Boulogne  world  in  conversation,  were  to 
her,  and  her  sex  and  nation  generally,  things  abhor- 
rent, criminal,  and  "shocking." 

The  French,  who  never  get  hold  of  an  apt  notion 
or  a  true  expression  without  wearing  it  tlireadbare 
and  worrying  it  to  death,  and  have  even  traditional 
jests  against  this  country,  which  are  transmitted 
from  caricaturist  to  caricaturist,  and  from  father  to 
son,  have  built  up  the  "  faultless  monster  "  to  which 
I  alluded  above,  and  persist  in  believing  that  it  is 
the  ordinary  type  of  the  travelling  Englishwoman. 
Oddly  enough,  while  their  ladies — and  all  other 
Continental  ladies  —  have  borrowed  from  ours  the 
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quaint  and  becoming  hat,  the  colored  petticoats 
and  stockings,  an»l  the  higlj-heeled  boots  which  of 
late  years  have  made  feminine  juvenility  so  co«iuet- 
tish  and  so  fascinating,  no  French  draughtsman,  no 
French  word-painter,  ever  depicts  the  English  young 
lady  save  as  a  tall,  rigid,  and  angular  female, — 
comely  of  fjice  if  you  will,  but  standing  bolt  upright 
as  a  life-guardsman,  with  her  arms  pendent,  and 
her  eyes  demurely  cast  down.  She  always  wears  a 
straw  bonnet  of  the  coal-scuttle  form,  or  an  enor- 
mous flai>-hat  with  a  green  veil.  Her  hands,  en- 
c.ised  in  beaver  gloves,  and  her  feet,  which  are  in 
sandalled  shoes,  are  very  large.  She  usually  carries 
a  capacious  reticule  in  variegated  straw  of  a  bold 
chessboanl  iiattern.  She  seldom  wears  any  crinoline, 
and  her  hair  is  arranged  in  long  ringlets  most  doli- 
ciously  drooping.  She  seldom  opens  her  mouth  but 
to  ejaculate  "  Shocking ! "  It  is  absolutely  astound- 
ing to  find  so  accurate  an  observer  and  so  graphic  a 
narrator  as  Monsieur  Theophile  Gautier  falling  into 
this  dull  and  false  conventionalism  in  his  charming 
book  on  Spain.  lie  is  des<'ribin^  Gibraltar,  and  is 
very  particular  in  the  portrayal  of  such  a  Mees 
Anglaise  as  I  have  sketched  above.  The  fidelity  of 
the  portrait  will  of  course  bo  fully  appreciated  by 
all  British  officers  who  have  mounted  guard  over 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

The  ladies  of  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  are  not, 
it  is  true,  so  numerous  as  they  might  be.  Calpe  is 
not  a  popular  station  with  military  females.  There 
is  no  native  society  beyond  the  families  of  the  "  Rock 
810  pions,"  who  are  usually  dealers  in  mixed  pickles 
and  AUsopp's  pale  ale,  and  a  few  Spaniards  who  earn 
a  remunerative  but  immoral  livelihood  by  coining 
bad  dollars  and  smuggling  Manchester  cottons  and 
Bremen  cigars  through  San  Roque ;  and  unfortu- 
nately, to  ladies  of  a  theological  turn,  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  a  sojourn  in  a  foreign  garrison  is 
here  lacking.  There  is  nobody  to  convert  in  Gib- 
raltar but  tlie  Jews ;  and  as  it  takes  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  to  turn  a  Hebrew  into  a  Chris- 
tian—  and  a  very  indiflferent  Christi?.n  at  that,  for 
ou  have  to  set  him  up  in  business  and  provide  for 
is  relations  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  — 
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missionary  enterprise,  to  say  the  least,  languishes. 
With  all  these  drawbacks,  I  am  told  that  English 
female  society  at  the  Rock  is  charming ;  that  their 
costume,  their  features,  and  their  manners  are  alike 
sprightly  and  vivacious,  and  that  the  "  girls  of 
Gib,"  as  reganls  that  rapidity  and  entrain  wliich  arc 
so  pleasingly  characteristic  of  modern  life,  are  only 
second  to  the  far-famed  merry  maidens  of  Monti*eal, 
whose  scarlet  knickerbockers  and  twinkling  feet  dis- 

f)orting  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  Victoria  "  Rink," 
lave  led  captive  so  many  old  British  grenadiers. 
When  a  maiden  of  Montreal  is  unusually  rapid  — 
what  is  termed  "  fast "  in  this  country  —  they  say 
she  is  "  two  forty  on  a  plank  road,"  two  minutes  and 
forty  seconds  being  the  time  in  which  a  Canadian 
trotter  will  be  backed  to  get  over  a  mile  of  deal- 
boanled  track. 

Now,  whatever  could  Monsieur  Gautier  have 
been  thinking  of  so  to  libel  the  ladies  of  Gibraltar  ? 
They  slow  !  They  angular !  They  "  avec  la  di- 
marche  d'un  grenadier "  1  Tliey  addicted  to  the 
national  ejaculation  of  "  Shocking !  *'  That  old  oak, 
however,  of  prejudice  is  so  very  firmly  rooted,  that 
generations,  perhaps,  will  pass  away  ere  foreigners 
Ix'gin  to  perceive  that  the  stiff,  reserved,  puritanical 
Englishman  or  Jinglish woman,  if  they  still  indeed 
exist,  and  travel  on  the  Continent,  have  for  sons 
and  daughters  ingenuous  youtlis,  who  in  volatile 


vivacity  are  not  disposed  to  yield  the  palm  to  young 
France,  and  gayly-attired  maidens,  frolicsome,  not 
to  sav  frisky,  in  their  demeanor.  It  is  curious  that 
the  French,  ordinarily  so  keen  of  perception  and  so 
shrewd  in  social  dissection,  should  not,  by  this  time, 
have  discovered  some  other  and  really  existent 
types  of  English  tourists,  male  and  female,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  obsolete  and  wellnigh  mythical 
"  Mees,"  with  her  long  ringlets,  her  green  veil,  her 
large  hands  and  feet,  and  her  figure  full  of  awkward 
and  ungainly  angles.  And  may  not  the  British 
Bai-onet,  with  his  top-boots,  and  his  bullnlog,  and 
his  hoai-se  cries  for  his  servant  "  Jlion,"  and  his  per- 
petual thirst  for  "grogs,"  be  reckoned  among  the 
extinct  animals  ?  I  w;is  reading  only  yesterday,  in 
the  Chronique  of  one  of  the  minor  Parisian  journals, 
a  couple  of  anecdotes  most  eloquent  of  the  false 
medium  through  which  we  are  still  viewed  by  the 
lively  Gaul. 

In  the  first,  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  Grand 
Ildtel.  An  Englishman  is  reading  the  Times  and 
smoking  a  cigar.  It  is  a  step  in  advance,  jMirhaps, 
that  the  Briton  should  have  come  to  a  cabana  in- 
stead of  pulling  at  a  prodigiously  long  pipe.  The 
Englishman  happens  to  drop  some  hot  ashes  on  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  "Monsieur,  monsieur!"  cries  a 
Frenchman  sitting  by,  "take  care,  you  are  on 
fire ! "  "  Well,  sir,"  replies  the  Briton,  indignant 
at  being  addressed  by  a  pei-son  to  whom  he  has  not 
been  formally  introduced,  "  what  is  that  to  you  ? 
You  have  been  on  fire  twenty  minutes,  and  1  never 
mentioned  the  fact."  I  refrain  from  giving  the 
wonderful  Anglo-French  jargon  in  which  the  Eng- 
lishman's reply  is  framed.  The  second  anecdote  is 
equallv  choice.  An  English  nobleman  is  "  enjoying 
his  vilieggiatura  at  Naj)les  "  —  by  which,  I  suppose, 
is  meant  that  he  is  betting  on  the  chances  of  a  prox- 
imate eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  —  when  his 
faithful  steward,  Williams  Johnson,  arrives  in  hot 
haste  from  England.  "  Well,  Williams,"  asks  the 
nobleman,  "  what  is  the  matter?  "  "  If  you  please, 
milor,  your  carriage-horses  have  dropjwd  down 
dead."  "  Of  what  did  they  die  ? "  "  Of  fatigue. 
They  had  to  carry  so  much  water  to  help  put  out 
the  fire."  "  What  fire  ?  "  "  That  of  your  lordship's 
country-house,  which  was  burnt  down  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral."  "  Whose  funeral  ?  "  "  That  of  your 
lordship's  mother,  who  died  of  grief  on  hearing  that 
the  lawsuit  on  which  your  lordship's  fortune  de- 
pended ha<l  been  decided  against  you."  Charming 
anecdotes  are  these,  are  they  not  ?  The  gentle- 
man who  popped  them  into  his  column  of  chit-chat 
gave  them  as  being  of  perfect  authenticity  and  quite 
recent  occurrence,  and  signed  his  name  at  the 
bottom ;  and  yet  I  think  I  have  read  two  stories  very 
closely  resembling  them  in  the  admired  collection 
of  Monsieur  Joseph  Miller. 

The  Englishman  who  is  the  hero  of  cock-and-bull 
stories,  and  the  English  lady  who  is  always  veiling 
her  face  with  her  fan,  and  exclaiming  "  Shocking!" 
are  so  dear  to  the  French  and  the  general  Continen- 
tal heart,  that  wo  must  look  for  at  least  another  half- 
century  of  railways,  telegraplis,  illustrated  newspa- 
pers, and  international  colleges,  before  the  mythical 
period  passes  away  and  the  reign  of  subsUmtial  real- 
ism begins.  I  remember  at  the  sumptuous  Opera- 
I louse  at  Genoa  seeing  a  ballet  called  The  Grateful 
Baboon,  in  which  there  was  an  English  general  who 
wore  a  swallow-tail  coat  with  lajn-ls,  Hessian  boota 
with  tassek,  a  i)igtail,  colossal  bell-pull  epaulettes, 
and  a  shirt-frill  Tike  unto  that  of  Mr.  Boatswain 
Chucks.    The  audiunco  accepted  him  quite  as  a  mat- 
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tcr  of  course,  as  the  ordinary  and  recognized  type 
of  an  Englislimilitary  oiricer  of  higlirank  ;  and  then 
I  rcmenibored  that  during  our  great  war  with 
France,  Genoa  liad  been  once  occupied  by  an  Eng- 
lish force  under  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  that 
his  lordship  liad  probably  passed  bodily  into  the  al- 
bum of  costumes  of  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice,  and  re- 
mained there  unchangeable  for  fifty  years.  In  like 
manner  tlie  Americans,  irritated,  many  years  since, 
by  the  strictures  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  stung  to  the 
quick  by  her  sneers  of  the  national  peculiarities  of 
"  calculating  "  and  spitting,  thought  they  could  throw 
the  taunt  back  in  our  teeth  by  assuming  that  we 
were  a  nation  of  cockneys,  hopelessly  given  to  mis- 
placing our  II's. 

I  had  no  sooner  put  down  the  lively  chronique 
containing  the  Joe  Millerisms,  than  I  took  up  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Times,  a  paper  of  very  high 
character  and  respectability,  and  whose  editor,  Mr. 
Henry  Raymond,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  American  j)oliticians,  is  doing  good  service 
to  the  public  by  striving  —  almost  alone,  unhap- 
pily —  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  intolerance  and 
tyranny  of  the  dominant  faction.  In  a  leading 
article  of  tlie  New  York  Times  I  read,  that  when 
the  British  Lion  was  reproached  with  his  blockade- 
running  sins,  and  other  violations  of  neutrality 
during  the  war,  the  hypocritical  beast  turned  up 
his  "  cotton-colored  eyes  "  and  whimpered,  "  Tiiou 
cannot  say  Hi  did  it."  The  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  leader  doubtless  thought  he  had  hit  us  hard 
with  that  "  Hi."  He  would  have  shot  nearer  the 
bull's-eye  had  he  asked  why  Lord  Russell  is  always 
"  obleged  "  instead  of  obliged,  and  why  the  noble 
proprietor  of  Knowsley  is  Lord  "  Derby  "  to  one  set 
of  politicians  and  Lord  "  Darby  "  to  another.  But 
these  little  niceties  of  criticism  seem  to  escape  our 
neighbors.  The  imputation  of  cockneyism  is  a  bit 
of  mud  that  will  stick. 

The  Americans  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
we  are  "  Halways  waunting  the  walour  of  hour 
harms,"  and  "  hexulting  hover  hour  applness  hunder 
the  ouse  of  anover."  No  disclaimers  on  our  part 
will  cause  them  to  abandon  their  position.  Nor  in 
this  case,  nor  in  that  of"  Shocking,"  do  we  lie  open, 
I  venture  to  think,  to  accusations  of  a  tu  quotpie 
nature.  We  caricature  our  nelghboi-s  more  closely 
and  observantly  than  they  do  us.  We  have  found 
out  long  since  that  the  Yankee  is  not  invariably  a 
sallow  man  in  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and  a 
suit  of  striped  nankeen,  who  sits  all  day  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair with  his  feet  on  the  mantel-piece,  sucking 
mint-julep  tlirough  a  straw.  We  know  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  will  put  his  feet  up,  and  tlie 
seasons  most  favorable  to  the  consumption  of  juleps. 
We  have  even  ceased  to  draw  him  as  he  really  was 
frequently  visible,  some  twenty  years  since,  as  a 
cadaverous,  straight-haired  individnal,  clean  shaved, 
in  a  black  tail-coat  and  jjantaloon.s,  a  black  satin 
waistcoat,  and  a  flulTy  hat  stuck  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  the  integument  of  his  left  cheek  much 
distended  by  a  plug  of  tobacco. 

The  English  painter  of  manners  takes  the  mod- 
ern American  a.s  he  finds  him,  a  tremendous  dandy, 
rather  "  loud  "  in  make-up,  fiercely  moustachioed 
and  bearded,  ringed  and  chained  to  the  eyes,, and, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  least,  (pioting  Rafael- 
les  and  TItians,  Canovas  and  Thorwaldsens,  as  con- 
fidently as  he  would  discourse  of  quartz  or  petro- 
leum in  Wall  Street.  We  know  that  he  has  long 
since  ceased  to  "  calculate  "  or  "  reckon,"  and  that 
it  is  much,  now,  if  he  "  guesses  "  or  "  expects." 


Not  long  ago  at  Venice,  an  old  English  traveller 
was  telling  me  of  an  American  family  with  wliom 
he  had  travelled  from  Florence  to  Bologna.  One  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  party,  it  seems,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  railway  accommodation,  and  addressed 
the  Italian  guard  in  this  wise :  "  My  Christian  friend, 
is  this  a  first-class  kyar,  or  a  cattle-wagon  ?  "  At  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  journey  the  eldest  gentle- 
man of  the  group  had  remarked :  "  Say,  if  any  of 
you  gals  bouglit  frames  at  Florence,  I  can  supply 
you  with  a  lot  o'  picture  I  got  at  Rome  cheap." 
"  They  were  model  Yankees,"  the  old  English  trav- 
eller chuckled,  as  he  told  me  the  story.  "  Not  at  all." 
I  made  bold  to  answer  ;  "  they  were  very  exceptional 
Yankees  indeed.  They  are,  probably,  shoddy  peo- 
ple of  the  lowest  chvss,  rapidly  enriched,  and  who 
had  rushed  off  to  Europe  to  air  their  new  jewelry 
and  their  vulgarity."  Nine  tenths  of  the  Americans 
one  meets  travelling  abroad  now-a-days  .are  well-in- 
formed and  intelligent  persons,  often  more  fully  ap- 
preciative of  the  beauties  of  art  than  middle-class 
English  tourists.  Tiie  American's  ambition  extends 
to  everything,  in  the  heavens  above  and  on  the 
earth  beneath,  and  in  the  watei-s  under  the  earth. 
If  he  does  n't  appreciate  Itiillan  pictures,  his  wife 
and  daughters  avIH,  so  that  at  least  there  shall  be  a 
decent  amount  of  connoisseurship  in  the  family; 
whereas  to  the  middle-class  English  foreign  picture- 
galleries  are  usually  an  intolerable  bore  ;  and  Pater- 
familias very  probably  labors,  besides,  under  a  vague 
and  secretly  uneasy  fiicling  that  it  does  not  become 
a  man  with  less  than  twenty  thousand  a  year  and  a 
handle  to  his  name  to  talk  of  Rafaelles  and  TItians. 

Tliere  may  be  vulgar  pretenders  among  the 
Americans  whom  one  meets  roving  through  the 
churches  and  galleries  of  the  Continent,  —  among 
what  nation  are  vulgarity  and  pretence  not  to  be 
found  ?  —  but  take  them  for  all  in  all,  the  love  and 
appreciation  for  high  art,  although  its  very  elements 
are  of  yesterday's  introduction,  are  more  generally 
discriminated  in  the  United  States  than  In  England. 
The  amazing  development  of  photography,  and  the 
consequent  circulation  of  the  noblest  examples  of 
art  at  very  cheap  rates,  together  with  the  American 
mania  for  travelling,  are  the  leading  causes  of  their 
precocious  proficiency  in  studies  in  which  our  mid- 
dle classes  are,  as  yet,  but  timid  and  bungling  be- 
ginners. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  dis- 
criminate between  Englishmen  whose  speech  is  that 
of  educated  gentlemen,  and  those  who  i)ut  their 
H's  in  the  wrong  place.  Perhaps  their  ears  are  at 
fault.  Tliere  are  none  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not 
hear.  But  I  adhere  to  my  position,  that  we  are 
able  to  jot  down  their  little  changes  of  manners 
more  accurately  than  they  are  able  to  do  ours.  We 
do  not  wear  our  jokes  against  them  threadbare,  or 
worry  their  foibles  to  death  after  the  French  fash- 
ion. Pennsylvania  repudiation  was  a  good  jest  in 
its  day,  made  all  the  more  bitter  by  being  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  foundation  in  truth;  but  no  one 
could  help  laughing  at  Sydney  Smith's  denunciations 
of  the  "men  in  drab,"  and  his  comically  vindic- 
tive wish  to  cut  up  a  Quaker,  and  apportion  liiin, 
buttonless  coat,  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  all,  among 
the  defrauded  bondholders. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  Pennsylvania  paid 
her  obligations,  the  jokes  alwut  pails  of  whitewash 
grew  stale,  and  we  aliandoned  thein  for  good.  So 
It  was  with  the  great  sea-serpent.  For  years  the 
P^ngllsh  newspai)ers  used  to  have  their  weekly  nuota 
of  examples  of  American  exaggeration  and  long- 
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bowism.  Wc  used  to  rojid  about  the  cow  which,  be- 
inf;  left  out  on  a  frosty  ni<:;ht,  never  afterwanls  gave 
anything  but  ice-creams;  about  tlie  man  who  was  so 
tall  that  he  had  to  climb  up  a  ladder  to  t:\ke  his  hat 
ofi';  about  the  discontented  clock  down  e.ist,  wliich 
struck  work  instead  of  the  hours.  These  jokes,  too, 
have  now  become  stale,  and  barely  suflice  to  gain  a 
giggle  from  the  sixpennv  seats  when  emitted  by  the 
comic  singer  at  a  music-hall.  Sarcasms  anent  Amer- 
ican brag  and  bunkum  have  not  quite  died  out  from 
English  conversation  and  English  journalism ;  for,  un- 
fortunately, the  newest  file  of  American  papers  arc 
full  of  evidence  that  bunknm  and  bnig  are,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  current  as  ever. 

How  is  it  that,  when  foreigners  wish  to  quiz  us  — 
however  good-humoredly — they  always  date  their 
witticisms  from  the  morrow  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
Tlie  J^nglish  began  to  be  habitual  travellei-s  in  the 
autumn  of  1815.  To  us  who  know,  or  fancy  that 
we  know  ourselves,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  manners  and  customs  since  that  period 
ai-e  marvellous  ;  but  to  foreigners  we  seem  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  people  who  came  rushing  to  Paris 
when  the  allies  were  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  have 
since  overrun  every  nook  and  corner  of  Europe. 
We  know  what  we  were  like  in  '15;  we  had  been 
bereft  for  twelve  years  of  the  French  fjishions. 

It  was  only  once  in  some  months  or  so  that  a  Par- 
is bonnet,  or  the  design  for  a  Paris  dress,  was  fur- 
tively conveyed  to  us  from  Nantes  or  Hamburg  in 
a  smuggling  lugger.  Of  the  French  language  and 
of  French  literature  we  were  almost  entirely  igno- 
rant. To  be  a  fluent  French  scholar  was  to  be  put 
down  either  as  a  diplomatist  or  a  spy ;  and  not  all 
diplomatists  could  speak  French.  We  had  not 
learnt  to  waltz ;  and  Ibrcignere  invited  to  the  houses 
of  English  residents  in  Paris  used  to  turn  up  tiieir 
eyes  at  our  barbarous  country  dances,  and  hoyden- 
ish  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverlcy.  We  knew  no  soup  but 
turtle  and  pea ;  no  made  dishes  but  Irish  stew  and 
liver  and  bacon ;  no  wines  but  port  and  sherry ; 
claret  gave  us  the  colic  ;  champagne  was  only  found 
at  the  tables  of  princes.  We  used  to  drink  hot 
brandy-and-water  in  the  morning.  We  used  to  get 
drunk  after  dinner.  We  had  no  soda-water.  We 
had  no  cigars,  and  smoking  a  pipe  was  an  amuse- 
ment in  winter  few  persons  besides  ship  captains, 
hackney-co:ichmen,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  in- 
dulged. Our  girls  were  bread-and-butter  romps; 
our  boys  were  coarse  and  often  profligate  hol)blede- 
ho}-!*,  whose  idea  of  "  life  "  was  to  drink  punch  at 
the  Finish,  and  beat  the  watch. 

Our  fathers  and  mothers  were  staid  and  prim, 
and  somewhat  sulky,  and  carried  with  them  every- 
where a  bigoted  hatred  of  popery  and  a  withering 
contempt  of  foreigners.  This  is  what  we  were  like 
in  1815;  and,  in '15,  I  can  ea.'sily  understand  that 
the  angidar  young  woman  in  the  coal-scuttle  bon- 
net and  the  green  veil,  who  was  always  crying 
"  Shocking ! "  wa.s  as  possible  a  personagi*  ns  the 
baronet  in  top-lKx>ta  who  contmually  swore  at 
"  Jhon,"  his  jockey,  and  roared  for  fresh  grogs. 

But  can  it  Ihj  that  we  have  not  changed  since  the 
morrow  of  Waterloo  ?  If  wc  arc  to  believe  our 
critics,  we  are  the  selfsame  folk.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  let  our  beards  and  moustaches  grow, 
and  have  become  the  most  hirsute  people  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  a  Charivari  Englishman,  or  a  Gustave 
Dorc  Endishman,  or  a  BoufTes  Parisiennes  English- 
man, is  always  the  same  simpering  creature,  with 
smooth  upper  and  under  lip,  and  bushy  whiskers. 
Types  must  be  preserved,  you  may  argue.     As  a 


simpering  and  whiskered  creature,  the  Englishman 
is  best  known  abroad,  and  foreigners  have  ;is  much 
right  to  preserve  him  inUict  as  we  have  to  preserve 
our  traditional  John  Bull.  But  may  I  be  allowed 
to  point  out  that  a  type  may  become  so  worn  and 
blunted  as  to  be  no  longer  worth  printing  from  ? 
For  instance,  there  is  the  Frenchman  in  a  cocked- 
hat  and  a  pigtail  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  with  a 
little  fiddle  protruding  from  his  hinder  pocket. 
Tliat  Frenchman's  name  was  Johnny  Crapaud. 
His  diet  was  frogs.  His  profession  was  to  teach 
dancing.  One  Englishman  could  always  thrash 
three  Johnny  Crapauds.  We  have  broken  up  that 
type  for  old  metal ;  and  it  has  been  melted  again, 
and  recast  into  something  more  nearly  approaching 
the  actual  Crapaud. 

Let  me  see ;  how  many  years  is  it  since  the  la- 
mented John  Leech  drew  that  droll  cartoon  in 
Punch  entitled  Foreign  Affairs  ?  It  must  be  a 
qiiarter  of  a  century,  at  least.  He  delineated  the 
Frenchman  of  his  day  to  the  life  ;  the  Frenchman 
of  the  old  Quadrant  and  Fricourt's  and  Dubourg's, 
and  the  stuffy  little  passport-ofllice  in  Poland  Street. 
That  Frenchman  —  long-haired,  dirty,  smouchy, 
gi'easy  —  has  passed  away.  Before  he  died,  Mr. 
Leech  found  out  the  new  types ;  the  fat  yet  dapper 
"  Mossoos,"  with  the  large  shirtfronts  and  the 
dwarfed  hats,  -who  engage  a  barouche  and  a  valet 
de  place  at  Pagliano's,  and  go  for  "  a  promenade  to 
Richmond."  '  And  had  Mr.  Leech's  life  been  pro- 
tracted, he  would  have  discovered  the  still  later 
type  of  Frenchman,  —  the  Pai-isian  of  the  I^ower 
Empire,  the  Frenchman  of  the  Jockey  Club  and 
the  Courses  de  Vincennes, —  the  Frenchman  who 
has  his  clothes  made  by  Mr.  Poole,  or  by  the  most 
renowned  Parisian  imitator  of  the  artist  of  Saville 
Row,  who  reads  Le  Sport  and  goes  upon  le  Tourff, 
and  rides  in  his  "  bromm  "  and  eats  his  "  laounch," 
and  if  he  could  only  be  ciu-ed  of  the  habit  of  riding 
like  a  miller's  sack  and  sitting  outside  a  cafe  on  the 
Boulevards,  would  pass  muster  vcrj'  well  for  a  twin- 
brother  of  our  exquisites  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gatt's. 

It  is  all  of  no  use,  however,  I  fear.  For  good 
old  true-blue  Toryism,  and  a  determined  hatred  to 
new-fangled  ways,  socially  si>eaking,  you  must  go 
abroad,  and  especially  to  France. 

In  prose  and  verso,  in  books  and  newspapers,  in 
lithogi*aphs,  and  etchings,  and  terra-cotta  statuettes, 
the  traditional  Englishman  and  the  traditional 
Englishwoman  will  continue  to  appear  as  something 
quite  different  to  that  which  they  really  are.  In 
the  halcyon  day  when  it  is  discoveretl  that  we  are 
no  more  "  perfidious  "  th.an  our  neighbors,  and  that 
in  tlie  way  of  greedy  rapacity  for  the  ptrtty  profits 
of  trade,  the  French  are  ten  times  more  of  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers  than  we  are  —  then,  but  not  *ill 
then,  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  English 
female's  anatomy  is  not  made  up  exclusively  of 
right  angles,  and  that  the  first  wonl  in  an  English- 
woman's vocabulary  is  not  always  "  Shocking ! " 


OUR  NEIGHBOR'S  INCOME. 

A  PROPOSAL  to  restrain  the  publication  of  returns 
to  the  Income-tax  has,  it  appears,  just  been  thrown 
out  in  the  American  Congress,  though  by  a  very  in- 
significant majority ;  so  the  curiosity  with  which 
every  citizen  of  public  sjjirit  reganls  the  income  of 
everv  other  citizen  may  continue  to  be  as  finely 
gratified  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  dreadfiil  uproar 
which  would  certainly  follow  any  attempt  to  give  a 
similar  satisfaction  to  a  similar  curiosity  in  Great 
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Britain  mav  be  very  easily  imagined,  and  the  con- 
trast of  feeling  on  the  subject  is  one  of  those  many 
minor  differences  which  separate  our  own  from  the 
American  character. 

There  is  nothing  about  which  an  ordinary  English- 
man, and  still  more  an  ordinary  Scotchman,  is  more 
reserved  than  the  amount  of  his  income.  lie 
would  rather  let  you  into  the  secret  of  the  family 
skeleton  than  hint  with  truth  how  much  money  he  is 
making  every  year.  The  notion  of  having  this  print- 
ed, and  published  in  a  book  to  which  anybody  who 
ever  heard  his  name  might  have  access,  would  make 
him  uncontrollably  funous,  in  spite  of  the  great 
compensation  which  he  would  have  in  being  able  to 
find  out  how  much  money  everybody  else  was  mak- 
ing every  year.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
is  not  by  any  means  dead  to  all  curiosity  as  to  the 
measure  of  his  neighbor's  prosperity.  And,  to  a 
certain  extent,  there  is  some  sort  of  moral  justifica- 
tion for  what  at  first  seems  a  sheer  piece  of  prying 
impertinence.  For  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  in- 
come is  one  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  his  character. 
If  his  income  is  of  his  own  earning,  and  not  inher- 
ited, its  amount  is  the  measure  of  his  industry  and 
perseverance,  of  his  judgment,  foresight,  and  gen- 
eral ability.  Along  with  other  things,  it  serves  as  a 
rough  index  of  his  success  in  making  the  best  of 
himself  and  his  chances.  Then  again,  whether  he 
has  earned  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow,  or  in- 
herited it  without  this  trouble,  it  is  an  excellent  test 
of  many  of  the  most  important  virtues  which  enter 
into  character. 

If  you  know  how  much  a  man  earns  or  receives, 
you  have  some  means  of  judging  whether  he  is  stin- 
gy or  prudent,  whether  he  is  unjustly  profuse  or 
wisely  generous,  whether  he  has  an  eye  to  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  future  or  is  leaving  the  future  to 
•take  care  of  itself  in  order  that  he  may  snatch  full 
enjoyment  of  the  present.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  your 
neighbor's  income  which  is  in  some  sort  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  your  own.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
discloses  the  rate  of  material  progress  at  which  eacli 
is  advancing,  and,  without  any  ill-conditioned  rival- 
ry, this  is  very  interesting  to  everybody  who  has 
not  such  a  stock  of  the  Aristotelian  virtue  of  high- 
mindedness  as  to  be  confident  of  his  own  towering 
superiority  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world  without 
troubling  himself  with  any  investigation  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  subject. 

An  American  may  seize  the  admission  both  that 
there  is  this  curiosity,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
altt)getlier  indefensible,  and  proceed  to  argue  that 
the  religious  dimness  with  which  we  all  surround  the 
amount  of  our  incomes  is  only  a  part  of  that  half 
morbid,  half  sly  reserve  which  is  commonly  thought 
by  ignorant  strangers  to  be  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  national  character.  But  there  is  something 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
a  man  hates  talking  freely  about  his  income  for  the 
same  re.xson  that  he  hates  talking  freely  about  any- 
thing else  which  concerns  nobody  very  much  but 
himself,  from  a  dread  of  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
offensive  kinds  of  egotism  ?  He  thinks  perhaps  that 
a  richer  man  than  himself  does  not  care  one  straw 
about  the  subject,  wiiile  a  poorer  man  is  rather  ag- 
grieved. And  even  the  ricner  man  may  be  annoyed 
that  his  friend  should  be  likely  to  run  him  close,  be- 
cause not  even  the  best  of  men  is  absolutely  unwill- 
ing to  think  himself  a  shade  better  off  in  worldly 
poods  than  his  acquaintance.  The  dread  of  intrud- 
ing your  own  affairs  on  other  people,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  respectable  characteristics  of  the  Briton, 


applies  particularly  when  they  are  mon.y  affairs. 
And,  by  a  reasonable  inference,  he  dreads  the  in- 
trusion of  other  people  in  his  affairs,  throwing  liim- 
self  back  on  the  ancient  saw  that,  as  an  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle,  so  is  his  income. 

But  usage  has  probably  more  to  do  with  the  re- 
serve on  this  point  than  any  subtle  moral  consider- 
ations, or  any  deep-lying  national  qualities.  In 
India,  for  instance,  there  is  what  seems  an  amazing 
frankness  as  to  the  amount  of  incomes.  A  Euro- 
pean will  tell  you,  without  a  (juestion,  exactly  how 
many  rupees  a  month  he  receives.  For  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  reason.  The  most  prominent  and 
numerous  class  of  Anglo-Indians  are  in  the  public 
service,  and  the  salary  of  even  the  most  e.xalted 
among  them  can  be  discovered  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  on  reference  to  an  official  directory,  by  any- 
body who  cares  to  know.  Parents  and  guardians, 
and  anxious  mammas  with  daughters  and  marriage- 
able consignments  from  England,  have  an  infiillible 
guide-book  through  all  the  crafty  mazes  of  the  suitor. 
No  inextricable  social  embarnissmcnt  that  we  are 
aware  of  follows  upon  this  publicity,  any  more  in 
India  than  in  the  United  States.  And  it  has  its  ad- 
vantages, which  would  scarcely  vanish  if  the  practice 
could  be  generally  introduced  at  home.  If  every 
man's  income  were  published,  it  would,  to  begin 
with,  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  compulsory  use  of 
the  word  "  limited  "  afler  the  title  of  the  joint-stock 
companies  established  on  that  principle.  It  would 
be  a  guide  to  tradesmen  as  to  the  amount  of  credit 
which  they  might  safely  give;  though,  indeed,  from 
cases  which  occasionally  come  before  the  public,  it 
would  appear  that  most  tradesmen  are  literally  very 
fond  of  trusting  people  whom  they  must  know  to  be 
thoroughly  insolvent.  Again,  if  every  man's  income 
were  known,  nobody  would  be  tempted,  as  so  many 
are  now,  to  live  beyond  their  means  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  making  believe  that  they  are  much  better 
off'tiian  they  really  are. 

If  a  man  with  a  thousand  a  year  were  spending 
two  thousand,  he  would  be  aware  that  all  his  neigh- 
bors would  look  upon  him  as  a  great  fool  and  knave. 
As  it  is,  if  he  manages  judiciously,  it  is  surprising 
how  long  he  may  persuade  them  that  he  is  really 
making  the  two  thousand  which  they  can  very 
plainly  perceive  him  to  be  spending.  After  all, 
however,  this  is  only  one  out  of  several  greater  ad- 
vantages which  would  flow  from  the  practice  of 
men  showing  themselves  up  in  those  true  colors 
which  are  only  known  authentically  to  themselves. 
In  order  to  procure  so  desirable  an  end,  one  must 
invent  a  magical  flute  which  shall  constrain  every 
man  who  heara  it  to  blurt  out  the  truth  about  him- 
self. Most  unhappily,  the  necessity  of  making  an 
income-tax  return  is  singularly  wanting  in  this 
magic  virtue.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  describe 
it  as  a  preternatural  instrument  for  turning  even 
decently  truthful  men  into  liars  ?  If  King  David 
had  found  it  advis.able  to  levy  an  income-tax  on 
his  subjects,  he  would  have  continued  to  repeat  at 
leisure  what  he  confesses  to  having  said  in  his  haste. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  practice  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  returns  would  imjirovo  their  truth- 
fulness. The  people  of  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the 
E.xclief}uer  tells  us  from  time  to  time  would  proba- 
bly persevere  in  their  dishonest  courses  if  their 
returns  were  ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  scrutiny 
of  neighboi-s  who  would  be  sure  to  detect  the  under- 
estimate they  had  too  modestly  made  of  their  own 
good  fortune.  One  cannot  forget  the  story  of  the 
firm  who,  when  their  business  premises  were  de- 
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Btroyed  for  some  city  improvement,  having  to  ap- 
ply for  compensation  in  proportion  to  their  annual 
profits,  represented  those  profits  at  just  double  the 
hgure  which  appeared  in  their  return  to  the  income- 
tax  ;  nor  that  other  finn  which  submitted,  without  a 
word,  to  an  increasing  surcharge  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  each  of  three  consecutive  years. 

If  public  morality  is  so  low  as  to  permit  men,  in 
other  respects  of  average  passable  honor,  to  perpe- 
trate frauds  of  this  kind  on  the  government  and  on 
their  honester  fellow-tax-payers,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  publication  of  a  notoriously  untrue  re- 
turn would  subject  them  to  anything  more  unpleasant 
than  a  half-sympathetic  laugh  at  their  coolness. 
There  is  this  to  oe  said,  that  if  the  returns  were 
published  it  would  be  in  a  manner  to  one's  own  ad- 
vantage rather  to  overestimate  one's  income.  That 
is,  a  firm  might  make  more  than  the  fourpence  in 
the  pound  they  would  have  to  j)ay  by  the  greater 
credit  and  standing  which  the  reputation  for  a  larger 
income  would  give.  Certainly,  in  the  non-commer- 
cial world,  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  would  be 
very  happy  to  pay  twice  fourpence  in  the  pound  on 
an  imaginary  income,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages 
they  might  get  fi-om  being  supposed  better  ofl"  tlian 
in  truth  they  were.  A  young  barrister,  for  in- 
stance, might  find  it  worth  while  to  return  himself 
for  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  when  he 
was  only  making  sbc  hundred.  The  greater  pres- 
tige might  be  worth  to  him  much  more  than  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  which  he  would  have  to 
pay  on  the  imagmary  six  hundred.  Social  ad- 
vantages of  various  kinds  might  be  purchased  by 
ingenious  and  insincere  adventurers,  by  the  same 
process  of  losing  a  sprat  to  catch  a  whale.  In  this 
way,  the  publicity  of  incomes  might  be  the  means 
of  foisting  a  thousand  social  counterfeits  upon  the 
world.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far 
any  results  of  this  kind  have  come  of  the  American 
practice  in  the  only  country,  so  far  as  we  know, 
where  it  prevails  ;  and  how  I'ar  also,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  pci-sons,  it  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
people  from  shirking  their  public  duties  and  cheating 
the  revenue. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  great  deal  of  false  and 
unintelligible  delicacy  about  money  matters.  The 
possession  of  a  small  income  is  too  often  spoken  of 
in  an  under-brcath,  as  we  should  speak  of  a  man's 
father  having  gone  mad,  or  of  his  wife  having  run 
away  from  him.  A  jjoor  man  mostly  resents  the  as- 
sumption, in  any  proposed  plan  for  business  or  for 
pleasure,  that  he  is  poor.  A  graceful  hypocrite 
might  make  himself  wonderfully  pojiular  by  letting 
every  man  he  met  see,  in  a  delicate  way,  that  he 
reckoned  his  income  to  be  not  less  than  two  thousand 
a  year.  Of  course,  there  is  a  well-known  fonn  of 
affectation  of  a  highly  offensive  kind,  which  consists 
in  perpetually  hoisting  your  comparative  poverty  up 
for  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  bystanders. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  more  preposterous  and  dis- 

gisting  than  the  vulgar  boastings  of  the  newly  rich, 
ut  even  these  tiresome  vaunters  of  their  poverty 
are  not  unwilling  that  you  should  suppose  them  to  l>e 
much  less  poor  than  thev  pretend.  Ihere  is  another 
strange  and  unmanly  affectation  which  is  worth  no- 
ticing. People  in  distress  fre(|uently  decline  to  be 
assisted  except  on  a  false  pretext.  They  won't  tJike 
your  help  unless  you  will  swear  that  it  is  only  a  loan, 
and  not  a  ipfi.  The  fact  that  they  can  never  by 
any  possibility  repay  it  counts  for  nothing  in  the  de- 
bate. Or  they  won't  take  it  unless  you  accept  an 
equivalent ;  that  ia  to  say,  you  pay  them  a  five-pound 


note  for  a  piece  of  embroidery  which,  if  you  hap- 
pened to  want  it,  you  could  buy  in  open  market  for 
threepence;  or  else  you  must  take  a  trumpery  draw- 
ing, or  some  literary  trash,  in  order  that  the  recipi- 
ent may  not  lose  his  or  her  self-respect.  As  if  there 
were  any  reason  for  men  and  women  to  cease  to 
respect  themselves  because  they  have  fallen  into 
tribulation,  or  as  if  thev  could  respect  themselves 
the  more  because  they  insist  on  a  strictly  business 
transaction,  which,  as  a  business  transaction,  is  sim- 
ply an  impudent  swindle.  But,  just  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult in  j)olitical  economy  to  teach  people  that  money 
is  only  a  commodity  like  another,  so  it  is  to  persuade 
them  to  look  at  it  in  a  frank  and  sensible  way  in  or- 
dinary social  dealings. 


THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

The  game  has  bemm  at  last,  Prussia  has  won  the 
move,  and  the  board  is  already  beginning  to  clear. 
Afraid,  it  is  believed,  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  1859, 
when  his  rash  towards  Turin  cost  him  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  Europe,  the  Kaiser  has  allowed  Count 
von  Bismark  to  strike  the  i'lrst  blow,  has  failed  to  oc- 
cupy Dresden,  and  has  even  awaited  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war.  The  Prussian  Premier,  careless  alike 
of  opinion  and  of  forms,  has  used  these  few  days  so 
well  as  to  increase  enormously  the  effective  power 
at  his  disposal.  A  declaration  of  war  against  all 
the  minor  states  which  had  voted  the  mobilization 
of  the  Federal  army,  has  been  followed  by  the 
successive  occupation  of  their  capitals,  until  on 
Wednesday  North  Germany,  with  the  exception 
of  Frankfort,  was  in  Prussian  hands,  and  every  en- 
emy in  the  rear  had  disappeared.  The  petty  armies 
have  all  fled  towanls  Frankfort,  and  tiic  position 
on  Friday  appeared  to  stand  thus.  The  Prussians, 
having  completed  the  necessary  invasions,  are  now 
upon  the  defensive.  One  Prussian  army  watching 
Frankfort,  holds  in  check  the  Federal  force  of 
G0,000  men,  colluvies  7nilitum,  a  vast  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  without  commissariat,  governed  by 
a  dozen  princes,  and  belonging  to  as  many  states ; 
a  second  occupies  Saxony,  collecting  supplies  and 
fortifying  Dresden;  while  a  third,  under  Prince 
Charles,  is  ready  to  defend  Silesia,  which  it  seems 
certain  will  be  the  first  object  of  Austrian  attack. 

The  Kaiser,  aware  that  Venetia  must  be  surren- 
dered in  the  end,  and  fearing  that  Prussia  may  yet 
retain  North  Germany,  considers  it  his  first  object 
to  remain  a  great  German  power.  Baden,  Wur- 
temburg,  and  Bavaria  naturally  gravitate  towartls 
him,  and  to  encourage  their  advance  he  has  guaran- 
teed the  territories  of  such  states  as  put  their  armies 
at  his  disposal.  This  promise,  otherwise  so  rash, 
was,  we  imagine,  needful  to  dissipate  an  impression 
that  Austria  might  absorb  Soutfi  Germany  under 
her  direct  control,  and  will  apply,  in  prJictice,  only 
to  the  states  south  of  Franlvfbrt  and  the  Main. 
Sure  of  these  states  in  subordinate  alliance,  and  in 
possession  of  Silesia,  Austria  could,  at  the  fitting 
time,  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  tlie  uli  possidetis 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  first-rate  German  power, 
the  permanent,  and,  as  we  conceive,  immutable  re- 
solve of  the  reigning  House.  Silesia  once  fairly 
occupied,  and  a  pitched  battle  won,  the  two  powers 
could  cease  from  figlitiiig,  find  each  other  enormous 
gainers,  and  by  a  new  alliance  protect  German  ter- 
ritory across  the  Rhine.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
course  half  so  sensible  will  be  adopted  ;  but  the 
events  of  the  week  have  nevertheless  introduced 
this  immense  change. 
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Tlierc  arc  but  three  armies  in  the  field,  or  to 
speak  rigidly  but  two,  and  means  have  been  found 
for  compensation  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 
Prussia  has  g.iined  so  much,  that  only  to  keep  it 
will  be  an  enormous  triumph,  while  the  Federation 
has  lost  so  much,  that  the  little  it  retains  must  of 
necessity  fall  to  Austria.  A  new  possibility  of  com- 
promise has  arisen,  which  the  first  great  battle  may 
make  it  both  possible  and  expedient  to  work  out. 
Of  coui-se  the  battle  must  be  fought.  The  militiry 
pride  of  both  nations  demands  that  sacrifice  to  Mo- 
loch, but  that  accomplished,  it  will  be  strange  if, 
with  France  glancing  so  menacingly  across  her  fron- 
tier, two  powers  who  have  at  least  one  identical  in- 
terest should  not  moderate  their  views.  Sliould 
this  possibility  become  real,  and  we  mention  it  only 
a.s  illustrating  the  immense  change  wrought  in  a 
week  by  Bismark's  unscrupulous  energy,  the  result 
of  the  war  will  be  the  extinction  of  a  knot  of  dynas- 
ties of  whom  Germany  and  P^urope  are  alike  hear- 
tily sick,  who  ought  to  have  perished  in  1815,  and 
whose  single  useful  function  of  providing  consorts 
for  Euroj)e  will  not  be  suspended  by  their  dismissal 
from  active  power. 

From  Italy  we  have  no  intelligence  save  that  war 
has  begun,  and  that  the  army  is  on  its  march  by  an 
unknown  route  to  a  point  kept  carefully  concealed, 
while  the  volunteers  are  eagerly  preparing  for  an 
expe<lition  not  yet  indicated.  All  that  seems  cer- 
tain is  that  before  the  army  can  turn  the  Quadri- 
lateral, on  its  road  towards  Venice,  a  great  battle 
must  be  fought,  whieli  if  the  Italians  win  it  will 
decide  the  fivte  of  Venetia,  and  if  tliey  lose  it  prob- 
ably bring  France  once  more  into  the  field.  Till 
that  battle  is  fought  we  receive  all  reports  of  nego- 
tiation with  profound  distrust.  Had  the  Kaiser 
been  willing  or  able  to  give  way  without  affronting 
the  pride  of  his  army,  which  holds  the  free  talk  of 
the  Italian  newspaper  in  a  kind  of  loathing,  he 
would  have  finished  the  transaction  before  the  Prus- 
sians invaded  Saxony.  The  garrison  of  Venetia 
would  make  him  almost  irresistible  in  Silesia. 


fc 


"WALKING  STEWART." 

Early  in  the  year  1821,  London  lost  one  of  its 
famous  eccentrics,  who  rejoiced  in  the  above  dis- 
tinction, which,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  had  fairly 
earned.  He  was  one  of  the  lions  of  the  great  town, 
and  his  ubiquitous,  restless  nature  has  thus  been  in- 
geniously sketched :  — 

"  Who  that  ever  weathered  his  way  over  West- 
minster Bridge  has  not  seen  Walking  Stewart  (his 
invariable  cognomen)  sitting  in  the  recess  on  the 
brow  of  the  bridge,  spencered  up  to  his  throat  and 
down  to  his  hips  with  a  sort  of  garment,  planned,  it 
would  seem,  to  stand  jmicdcr,  as  became  the  habit 
of  a  military  man;  his  dingy,  dusty  inexpressibles 
(truly  expressiblcs),  his  boots  travel-stained,  black 
up  to  his  knees,  —  and  yet  not  black  neither,  —  but 
arrant  walkers,  both  of  them,  or  their  com])lexions 
lielied  them  ;  his  aged,  but  strongly-marked,  manly, 
air-ripcne<l  face,  steady  as  truth ;  and  his  large,  irreg- 
ular, dusty  hat,  that  seemed  to  be  of  one  mind  with 
the  boots  ?  We  say,  who  does  not  thus  remember 
WaUcbuj  Stewart,  sitting,  and  leaning  on  his  stick, 
as  though  he  had  never  walked  in  his  life,  but  had 
taken  his  seat  on  the  bridge  at  his  birth,  and  ha<l 
grown  old  in  his  st-deiitary  habit  V  To  be  sure,  this 
view  of  him  is  rather  negatived  by  as  strong  a  re- 
membrance of  him  in  the  same  spencer  and  accompa- 


niments of  hair-powder  and  dust,  resting  o"  a  bench 
in  tiie  Park,  with  as  perfectly  an  eternal  air :  nor 
will  the  memory  let  lum  keep  a  quiet,  constant  seat 
here  forever ;  recalling  him,  as  she  is  wont,  in  his 
sliuflling,  slow  perambulation  of  the  Strand,  or  Char- 
ing Cross,  or  Cockspur  Street.  Where  really  was 
he  ?  You  saw  him  on  Westminster  Bridge,  acting 
his  own  monument.  You  went  into  the  Park  —  he 
was  there  !  fixed  as  the  gentleman  at  Ciiaring  Cross. 
You  met  him  however  at  Charing  Ci-oss,  eree])ing 
on  like  the  hour-hand  upon  a  dial,  getting  rid  of  his 
rounds  and  his  time  at  once  !  Indeed,  ins  ubicjuity 
appeared  enormous,  and  yet  not  so  enormous  as  the 
profundity  of  his  sitting  habits.  He  was  a  jirofbund 
sitter.  Could  the  Pythagorean  system  be  entertained, 
what  other  would  now  be  tenanted  by  Walking  Stetc- 
arl  ?  Truly  he  seemed  always  going,  like  a  lot  at 
an  auction,  and  yet  always  at  a  stand,  like  a  hack- 
ney-coach I  O,  what  a  walk  was  his  to  christen  a 
man  by!  A  slow,  lazy,  scraping,  creeping,  gazing 
pace,  —  a  shuflle,  —  a  walk  in  its  dotage,  —  a  walk  at 
a  stand-still :  yet  was  he  a  pleasant  man  to  meet. 
We  remember  his  face  distinctly,  and,  allowing  a  little 
for  its  northern  hardness,  it  was  certainly  as  wise,  as 
kindly,  and  as  handsome  a  face  as  ever  crowned 
the  shoulders  of  a  soldier,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentle- 
man. 

"  Well,  Walking  Stewart  is  dead  !  He  will  no 
more  be  seen  niched  in  Westminster  Bridge,  or  keep- 
ing his  terms  as  one  of  the  benchers  of  St.  James's 
Park,  or  painting  the  pavement  with  moving  but 
uplifted  feet.  In  vain  we  look  for  him  '  at  the  hour 
when  he  was  wont  to  walk.'  The  niche  in  the  bridge 
is  empty  of  its  amiable  statue,  and  as  he  is  gone 
from  this  spot  he  has  gone  from  all,  for  he  was 
ever  all  in  all !  Three  persons  seemed  departed 
in  him.  In  him  there  seems  to  have  been  a  triple 
death ! " 

We  are  tempted  "  to  consecrate  a  passage  "  to  him, 
as  John  Bunde  expresses  it,  from  a  tiny  jiamphlet 
entitled,  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  the  cele- 
brated Walking  Stewart,  including  his  Travels  in  the 
East  Indies,  Turkey,  Germany,  and  America  " ;  and 
the  author,  "  a  relative,"  has  contrived  to  outdo 
his  subject  in  getting  over  the  ground,  for  he  man- 
ages to  close  his  work  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
page ! 

John  Stewart,  or  Walking  Stewart,  was  born  of 
two  Scotch  parents,  in  1740,  in  London,  and  was  in 
due  time  sent  to  Harrow,  and  thence  to  the  Charter 
House,  where  he  established  himself  as  a  dunce :  no 
bad  promise  in  a  boy,  we  think !  He  left  school 
and  Wiis  sent  to  India,  where  his  character  and  ener- 
gies unfolded  tliemselves,  as  his  biographer  tells  us, 
for  his  mind  was  unsliackh>d  by  education. 

He  resolved  to  amass  £  3,000,  and  then  return  to 
England.  No  bad  resolve  !  To  attain  this,  he  quitted 
tile  Company's  service  and  entered  that  of  llyder 
Ally.  lie  now  turned  soldier,  and  became  a  gen- 
eral. Ilyder's  generals  were  easily  made  and  unmade. 
Stewart  behaved  well  and  bravely,  and  paid  his 
regiment  without  drawbacks,  which  made  him  JX)])- 
ular.  Becoming  wounded  somehow,  and  having  no 
great  faith  in  Ilyder's  surgeons,  he  begged  leave  to 
join  the  English  for  medical  advice.  Hyder  gave 
a  Polonius  kiml  of  admission,  quietly  determining  to 
cut  the  traveller  and  his  journey  as  short  as  possible, 
for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  invalid.  Stewart 
sniffed  the  intention  of  Ally,  and  taking  an  early 
opportunity  of  cutting  liis  company  before  they 
could  cut  him,  he  popped  into  a  river,  literally  swam 
for  his  life,  reached  the  bank,  ran  before  his  hunters 
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like  an  antolo|)e,  and  arrivud  saffly  at  the  European 
forts.  He  {^ot  in  breatlileiis,  and  lived.  How  lie  was 
cured  of  his  wounds  is  thus  told  by  Colonel  Wilks, 
iu  his  "  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India  "  :  — 

"  An  English  gentleman  commanded  one  of  the 
corj)8,  and  was  most  severely  wounded,  alter  a  des- 
perate resiritance ;  others  in  the  same  unhappy  sit- 
uation met  with  friends,  or  i)ei'sons  of  tlie  same 
caste,  to  procure  for  them  the  rude  aid  olFered  by 
Indian  surgery ;  the  Englishman  was  destitute  of 
this  poor  advantage  ;  his  wounds  were  washed  with 
simple  warm  water,  by  an  attendant  boy,  three  or 
four  times  a  day;  and,  under  tiiis  novel  system  of 
surgery,  they  recovered  with  a  rapidity  not  exceeded 
under  the  best  hospitiil  treatment." 

A  writer  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  181 7,  appends 
to  the  above  quotation  the  following :  "  This  Eng- 
lish gentleman  is  the  pereon  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Walking  ^leicart,  who,  afler  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century,  is  still  alive,  and  still,  we  believe, 
u-alliiKj  ([iiWy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ilaymai'ket 
and  Charing  Cross." 

Hitherto,  Stewart  had  saved  little  money.  He 
now  entei-ed  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  service,  and  be- 
came prime  minister,  the  memoir  does  not  say  how. 
At  length  he  took  leave  of  India,  and  travelled  over 
Persia  and  Turkey  on  foot,  in  search  of  a  name,  it 
should  seem,  or,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  in  search  of 
the  Polarity  of  Moral  Truth";  and  alter  many  ad- 
ventures arrived  in  England.  He  brought  home 
money,  and  commenced  his  London  life  in  an  Arme- 
nian dress,  to  attract  attention. 

He  next  visited  America,  and  on  his  return  "  made 
the  tour  of  Scotland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France, 
on  foot,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Paris,"  where  he 
made  friends.  He  intended  to  live  there  ;  but  after 
investing  his  money  in  French  property,  he  smelt 
the  sulphur  cloud  of  the  Ilevolution,  and  retreated 
as  fast  as  possible,  losing  considerable  proi)erty  in 
his  llight.  He  returned  to  London,  and  suddenly 
and  unexjiectedly  received  £  10,000  fix)m  the  India 
Company,  on  the  licjuidation  of  the  debts  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  He  bought  annuities,  and  fattened 
liis  yearly  income.  Tlie  relative  says :  "  One  of 
his  annuities  was  purchased  from  the  County  Fire 
Office  at  a  rate  which,  in  the  end,  was  proved  to 
have  been  paid  three,  and  nearly  four  times  over. 
The  calculation  of  the  assurers  was  here  completely 
at  fault ;  every  quarter  brought  Mr.  Stewart  regu- 
larly to  the  cashier's,  whom  he  accosted  with,  '  Well, 
man  alive!  I  am  come  for  my  money!'"  which 
Stewart  enjoyed  as  a  joke. 

Mr.  Stewart  now  lived  in  better  style,  gave  din- 
ners and  musical  parties.  Every  evening  a  conver- 
sazione was  given  at  his  house,  enlivened  by  music; 
on  Sun<lay8  he  had  select  dinner-parties,  followed 
by  a  pliilosophical  discouree,  and  a  perlbrmance  of 
sacred  music,  chiefly  selected  from  the  works  of  Han- 
del, and  concluding  with  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul," 
which  was  always  received  by  the  company  aa  the 
signal  for  their  departure. 

Stewart  was  attached  to  King  Gcoi^e  IV.,  and 
lived  peaceably  until  the  arrival  of  (iiieen  Caroline, 
when  her  deputations  ami  jMilitical  movements 
alarmed  Stewart,  and  awakened  his  walking  pro- 
|)ensities,  and  his  friends  had  great  dilliculty  to  pre- 
vent him  from  going  to  America. 

Stewart's  health  declined  in  1821;  he  went  to 
I^Iargate,  returned,  became  worse,  and  on  AsU  Wed- 
nesday he  died. 

To  all  entreaties  from  friends  that  be  would  write 
his  travels,  he  replied  no,  —  that  his  were  travels  of 


the  mind.  He,  however,  'wi-ote  e.«say8,  and  gave 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  It  is  very 
odd  that  men  will  not  tell  what  they  know,  and  tcill 
attempt  to  talk  of  what  they  do  not  know. 
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It  is  said  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  at  present 
dramatizing  hb  recently  completed  novel,  "  Arma- 
dale." 

A  Bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Woolner,  is  to  be  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  Italian  government  have  given  orders  for 
the  manufacture  of  cuirasses  of  aluminium  for  their 
cavalry  regiments.  A  series  of  experiments  made 
under  various  conditions  demonstrate  that  a  cuirass 
of  this  metal,  while  possessing  the  great  advantage 
of  being  as  light  as  a  coat,  cannot  be  pierced  by  a 
musket-ball  at  the  distance  of  forty  paces,  nor  by 
the  thrust  of  a  bayonet.  It  has  also  been  ascertained 
that  cuirasses  of  this  description  can  be  manufac- 
tured for  as  low  a  sum  as  twenty-five  francs. 

Foreign  journals  mention  the  labors  of  an  ardent 
amateur  of  statistics.  The  said  individual  has  dis- 
covered that  an  ordinary  middle-aged  man  spends 
three  hours  per  day  in  conversation,  calculating  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  words  per  minute,  or  twen- 
ty-nine pages  in  8vo  per  hour,  which  would  amount 
to  six  hundred  pages  per  week,  or  filly-two  big  vol- 
umes per  year.  Thus  much  for  the  masculine  por- 
tion of  our  race.  The  amateur  calculator  is  said 
now  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  statistics  of 
conversation  amongst  the  softer  sex,  and  his  first 
problem  is  to  be  the  amount  of  words  uttered  by  an 
ordinary  and  middle-aged  female  per  minute  ;  the 
second  will  be  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  av- 
erage by  that  sex  in  general  conversation.  Doubts 
are  expressed  in  the  said  journals  as  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  anything  like  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these 
abstruse  questions. 

Concerning  Tennyson's  "  Elaine,"  illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dore,  now  in  press,  the  English  publishers 
say  that  the  designs  of  M.  Dore  have  not  previously 
been  engraved  on  steel,  "  and  consequently  have 
never  been  interpreted  in  their  fullest  sense.  AL 
Dore  has  made  these  drawings  with  special  refer- 
ence to  this  mo«le  of  engraving,  and  it  was  at  his 
special  recjuest  that  the  publishers  determined  to 
incur  the  great  outlay  necessary  to  produce  this 
book.  It  is  also  the  fii'st  time  that  M.  Dore  has 
illustrated  the  works  of  a  contemporary  author,  and, 
to  use  his  own  words,  he  desires  the  work  '  to  be  a 
monument  to  Mr.  Tennvson  and  to  his  powers.' " 
The  greatest  interest  will  be  felt  to  see  these  new 
ilesigns  of  the  gifted  Frenchman  ;  but  surely  there 
is  some  mistake  in  saying  that  these  illustrations  are 
the  JirM  ever  designed  by  M.  Dord  for  a  contempo- 
rary author.  Is  M.  H.  Taine,  for  who.<e  charming 
"  Voyage  anx  Pyrenees "  Dore  drew  some  two 
hundred  admirable  pictures,  not  a  contenij>orary  ? 
Whilst  siwaking  of  Dore,  we  may  mention  that  the 
orders  he  has  in  hand  fmm  English  publishing  houses 
alone  will  occupy  at  least  three  years,  notwithstand- 
ing his  marvellous  quickness  and  industry.  Alrea<ly 
his  income  as  an  artist  forms  the  subject  of  news- 
paper paragraphs  abroad,  and  his  delighted  country- 
men vary  the  amount,  making  it  now  1 75,000  francs, 
then  200,000  francs. 
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Thk  Enpflish  reviews  arc  not  very  warm  in  their 
praises  of  Christina  Rossetti's  new  volume  of  poems, 
"  Tlie  Prince's  Progress,"  etc.  Her  previous  book 
gave  promises  which  she  has  not  fulfilled  in  the 
present  publication.  The  following  lyric  seems 
quite  out  of  place  amid  so  much  carelessly  written 
verse  :  — 

"  Deeper  than  the  hail  can  smite, 
Deeper  than  the  frost  can  bite. 
Deep  asleep  through  day  and  night, 
Our  delight. 

"  Now  thy  sleep  no  pang  can  break, 
No  to-morrow  bid  thee  wake, 
Not  our  sobs  who  sit  and  ache 
For  thy  sake. 

"Is  it  dark  or  light  below? 
O,  but  is  it  cold  like  snow? 
Dost  thou  feel  the  green  things  grow 
Fast  or  slow  ? 

"  Is  it  warm  or  cold  beneath  ? 
O,  but  is  it  cold  like  death  ? 
Cold  like  death  without  a  breath, 
Cold  like  death." 

Tlie  London  Review  says :  "  One  might  not  unfairly 
take  the  writings  of  Miss  Rossetti  as  evincing  in  a 
special  manner  the  chief  faults  of  modern  second- 
class  poetry.  Tliey  have  sentiment,  grace,  and 
lyrical  tune  ;  but  they  are  extremely  vague,  and,  we 
must  add,  not  a  little  morbid.  The  metaphysical 
abstractions  and  passionate.,  almost  agonized,  out- 
cries of  Mrs.  Browning's  Muse,  have  developed  in 
the  smaller  poets  of  the  present  day  —  especially  in 
the  lady  poets  —  a  tendency  to  go  about  the  world 
wailing,  and  making  ostentatious  exhibition  of  broken 
hearts ;  but  It  is  sometimes  not  clear  what  they  are 
wailing  about,  nor  why  their  hearts  should  be  broken. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  very  odd  that  tliey  should  all  have 
broken  hearts,  and  rather  tiresome  too,  for  the  mon- 
otone after  a  while  becomes  fatiguing. 

A>f  English  paper  calls  the  arrival  of  our  Monitor, 
the  Miantonomoh,  at  Queenstown,  "  a  most  unpleas- 
ant fact  for  all  the  li^uropeau  maritime  powei-s.  It 
was  thought  this  dangerous  vessel  could  not  cross 
the  Atlantic,"  says  the  writer,  "  but  slie  has  cros.sed 
it,  amid  bad  weather,  too.  She  is  as  unlike  a  vessel 
as  it  is  possible  to  be,  her  hull  rising  only  8i  feet 
above  the  water,  268  feet  long  by  59  feet,  without 
bulwarks,  In  short,  an  enormous  raft,  and  with  two 
turrets  and  two  funnels  instead  of  masts  and  cord- 
age. She  is  built  of  wood,  and  plated  from  the  deck 
to  four  feet  below  the  water-line  with  iron  seven 
inches  thick,  her  deck  is  twelve  inches  thick,  three 
of  them  being  Iron,  and  the  tun-ets  are  cylinders  of 
iron  eleven  Inches  thick.  Each  turret  has  two 
Dahlgren  guns,  and  each  gun  throws  a  shot  of  480 

Kounds,  or  a  15-inch  shell  of  360  pounds,  the  former 
eing  effective  at  a  mile  and  three  quarters  distance. 
Her  maximum  speed  is  nine  knots  an  hour,  and  the 
American  engineers  believe  firmly  that  nothing  in 
the  British  navy  could  stand  against  her  for  an 
hour.  That  beUef  may  l»e  lU-foimded,  but  It  18  en- 
tertained by  clear-headed,  practical  men,  and  even 
the  unlearned  can  see  that  a  ship  like  the  Warrior 
olFers  an  immense  mark  to  a  Dahlgren  gun,  while 
the  Miantonomoh  offers  comparatively  none  at  all. 
"We  have  no  such  gun  either,  actually  wjadv.  By 
the  way,  how  are  the  lower  declu  in  this  ship 
lighted  y  - 

A  LiTKRABV  reaction  ha«  arisen  in  Germany 
against  Sliakespeare-Idolatry,  whicli  is  not  unlikely 
to  spread,  and  to  last  there  lor  some  time.    Herr  G. 


Riimelin  has,  by  his  "  Shakespeare-stuUien  "  (Stud- 
ies of  Shakespeare),  taken  a  part  in  this  movement. 
The  author,  who  calls  himself  a  "  realist,"  does  not 
acknowledge  Shakespeare  to  be  a  "  teacher  of  man- 
kind," and  unsparingly  points  out  a  number  of  real 
and  imaginary  defects  In  the  works  of  our  poet.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  pays  a  tribute  of  high  admiration 
to  the  great  •  German  poets,  especially  to  Goethe ; 
and  this  appreciation  of  the  writers  of  his  own  coun- 
try forms  the  best  portion  of  his  work.  A  production 
somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  is  that  entitled 
"  Aufsatze  iiber  Shakespeare "  (Essays  on  Shake- 
speare), by  Herr  Hebler.  There  Is  the  same  smack 
of  realistic  criticism  about  this  work  that  we  observe 
in  the  former ;  but  the  author  does  not  go  quite  so 
far  as  Dr.  Riimelin,  and  his  work  contains  many 
sound  views. 

Another  Grerman  writer  of  great  repute  as  a 
Shakespearian  critic,  —  Dr.  Kreyssig,  —  has.  In  his 
"  Lectures  on  Faust,"  taken  Goethe  to  task  on  ac- 
count of  "some  "  objectionable  "  traits  in  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  of  modern  times.  The  critic  cen- 
sures the  poet  for  the  Don  Juan-like  behavior  of 
his  hero.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention 
that  Dr.  Kreysslg's  work  contains  some  very  valu- 
able features  for  the  literary  historian,  and  for 
thoughtful  readers  in  general,  as  it  traces  the  origin 
of  the  various  portions  of  the  first  part  of  "  Faust," 
which  was  b}'  no  means  originally  written  in  the 
form  in  which  It  is  now  known  to  us. 

The  Spectator  says  that  "  M.  Nicholas  Fdtu,  of 
Dijon,  advocates  the  extermination  of  dogs,  and  has 
sent  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  to  Marslial  Vaillant, 
who  replies  most  eloquently.  He  recalls  the  dog  of 
Ulysses,  the  dog  of  Tobias,  the  dog  that  saved  St. 
Roch,  the  dog  of  Montargis,  the  dog  of  the  regi- 
ment, the  dog  of  the  poor  man's  funeral,  the  dog  of 
the  St.  Bernard  Hospice.  He  condemns,  in  the 
strongest  language,  the  proposal  to  sully  history  by 
a  new  St.  Bartholomew,  directed  against  the  race 
which  produces  heroes  such  as  these.  Mai-shal 
Vaillant  goes  on  to  give  the  substance  of  an  ad- 
dress made  to  him  by  his  dog  Brusca  concerning 
the  cruel  instigator  of  these  horrors.  '  Tell  him,'  it 
runs,  '  the  names  of  all  those  I  have  bitten.  Tell 
him  of  all  the  pantaloons  I  have  torn,  of  all  the 
gowns  I  have  made  rags  of,  merely  because  those 
who  wore  them  wanted  to  come  too  close  to  you.' 
And  it  concludes, '  Wait  till  we  go  together  to  the 
Council-General  of  your  dear  department.  You 
will  then  take  oif  my  muzzle  only  for  a  few  instants, 
and  you  will  see  .  .  .  . '  That  argument  may  si- 
lence but  we  fear  will  only  inwardly  intensify  that 
cruel  bifjotry,  —  which,  like  most  bigotry,  having 
Its  root  in  fear,  insnires  M.  Fetu's  canine  inqui- 
sition. Brusca  should  have  been  contented  with 
the  appeal  to  higher  feelings.  Not  only  what  dogs 
have  done  for  man,  but  what  man  has  done  for 
dogs,  we  owe  to  dogs,  —  In  the  same  sense,  at  least, 
in  which  Mr  Mill  says  that  wo  owe  to  posterity  all 
that  we  have  done  with  posterity  in  view.  We  owo 
to  dogs,  amidst  much  other  literature.  Homer's 
verse  on  Argus,  Cowper's  on  Beau,  and  Dr.  John 
Brown's  prose  poem  on  Rab  and  his  Friends.  The 
dog  appears  even  in  one  of  tho  parables,  and  is 
painted  as  more  merciful  than  man.  '  Even  tho 
dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.'  And  just  as  to 
man-like  dogs  we  owe  much  that  is  finest  in  our 
literature,  so  to  dog'like  men  wo  owe  n^uch  that  is 
worst,  —  the  cynic  school,  and  probably  M.  Fdtu 
and  his  proposal." 
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CHAPTER   I.    ' 

MOOXXIGHT. 

How  vronderfiilly  similar  are  all  children  to  one 
another  when  asleep !  The  same  rounded,  half- 
formed  features,  the  same  gently  closed  eyelids,  the 
same  slightly  parted  mouth,  are  common  alike  to 
high  and  low,  to  good  and  bad,  before  passion  or 
education  has  begun  to  draw  those  harder  and  more 
decided  lines  which  sleep  cannot  obliterate,  and 
which  only  pass  away  when  once  the  first  calm  look 
of  death  is  gone,  and  dust  returns  to  dust  No  such 
lines  mar  or  alter  the  face  of  a  sleeping  child,  or 

E've  a  clew  to  the  daily  history  of  the  soul  within, 
jok  from  young  Seymour  the  lord  to  young  Dick- 
son the  shepherd-boy.  Look  at  the  mendacious 
and  fierce-tempered  Johnny,  destined  to  break  your 
heart  and  ruin  you,  Iving  with  his  arm  round  the 
neck  of  his  gentle,  Kigh-souled  brother  Georgy. 
They  are  all  very  nearly  alike. 

But  awake  them ;  see  how  the  soul,  still  off  its  guard, 
betrays  the  truth  in  eye,  in  mouth,  nay,  even  in  ges- 
ture- Well  was  the  wise  Mrs.  Chisholm  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  time  to  judge  of  a  girl's  character 
was  when  she  was  first  awake.  Cannot  we  conceive 
of  these  four  ideal  children,  that  they  would  betray 
something  to  a  close  observer  as  their  consciousness 
of  the  reau  world  returned  to  them  ?  Would  not  the 
liale  nobleman  have  a  calm  look  upon  his  face,  — 
a  look  careless,  because  he  had  never  known  care  ? 
would  not  some  signs  of  weariness  and  dissatisfaction 
show  themselves  on  the  f;ice  of  the  shepherd-boy, 
when  he  first  found  that  the  pleasant  dreams  of  the 
cake  and  of  the  fine  new  clothes  were  unreal,  but 
that  the  bleak,  wild  morning,  the  hard,  cold  boot 
to  be  thrust  on  stockingless  Teet,  and  the  poor,  dry 
bread,  were  most  unmistakably  real ;  while  Johnny 
will  wake  with  a  scowl,  and  (Jeorgy  with  a  smile. 

There  lay  a  boy  once  in  a  very  poor  little  bed, 
close  under  the  thatch  of  a  very  poor  little  cottage, 
fast  asleep  and  dreaming.  At  a  certiiin  time  ne 
moved  slifjhtly ;  in  nerhans  less  than  a  second  mqre 
he  had  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  sat  there  pci^ 
fectly  still,  perfectly  silent,  looking  and  listening 
with  the  intenseness  of  a  beautiful,  bright-eyed  fox. 

That  is  to  say,  that  intt^nse,  keen,  vivid  curiosity 
was  the  first,  instantaneous  expression  which  fixed 
itself  on  his  face  at  the  very  moment  of  his  waking. 
In  a  very  few  moments  more  those  very  facile  fea- 
tures were  expressive  of  intelligence  and  satisfaction 
in  the  highest  degree.  A  minute  had  not  gone  by 
when,  with  all  the  subtle  dexterity,  the  silence,  and 


the  rapid,  snake-like  motion  of  that  most  beautiful 
animal  to  which  we  have  before  compared  him,  he 
had  slid  from  his  bed  and  stood  before  the  door  of 
his  room,  with  half-opened  hands,  bent  head,  and 
sHfjhtly  parted  lips,  listening  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  brave  little  heart  and  his  keen  brain. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  open  his  crazy  old 
door ;  the  great  hole,  into  which  you  had  to  thrust 
your  finger  when  you  raised  the  latch,  was  quite  big 
enough  for  him  not  only  to  hear,  but  also  to  see, 
everything  which  went  on  below. 

His  mother  stood  below  at  the  front  door  of  the 
cottage,  in  the  moonlight,  talking  with  a  man  he 
knew  well,  —  Somes,  the  head-keeper.  It  could  not 
be  very  late,  for  she  had  not  been  up  stairs ;  nor 
very  early,  for  he  could  hear  his  father  hurriedly 
dressing  m  the  room  where  he  slept,  —  a  room  op- 
posite his  mother's;  and  almost  immediately  he  went 
down  and  joined  the  keeper,  and  the  two  men 
passed  away  into  the  forest,  leaving  the  woman  still 
standing  at  the  door. 

Our  listener  dressed  himself  with  all  the  rapidity 
possible,  for  he  knew  that  the  moment  had  come  for 
realizing  one  of  the  great  wishes  of  his  short  life. 
His  mother  still  stood  m  the  doorway,  and  she  would 
certainly  prevent  his  going  out,  while,  if  he  waited 
till  she  came  up  stairs  again,  he  might  lose  his  fa- 
ther's tracks.  The  bavin-pile  was  close  under  his 
window ;  he  opened  the  window,  and,  dropping  on 
the  fagots,  clambered  down,  and,  listening  for  one 
instant,  with  his  head  near  the  ground,  he  sped 
away  after  the  faint  rustling  footsteps  of  his  fatlier 
and  the  keeper. 

He  knew  what  had  happened  well  enough.  Tlie 
poachers  from  Newley  were  in  the  wootl  again,  and 
their  good  friend,  the  head-keeper,  had  aroused  his 
father  to  assist  him.  The  poachers  were  a  very  de- 
termined gang,  with  a  most  expensive  set  of  nets, 
which  some  said  had  cost  fifty  pounds,  and  would 
most  certainly  fight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gen- 
tlemen, the  keejMjrs,  and  some  of  the  hinds  were 
exasperated  beyond  measure  against  this  very  gang. 
The  coverts  were  poor  and  bare,  and  the  pheasants, 
every  one  of  them,  cost  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  by 
the  time  they  were  killed.  Eighteen  months  before 
a  keeper  had  been  shot  dead.  The  previous  No- 
vember a  young  watcher  had  been  kicked  about  the 
head  until  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  lifelong  im- 
becility, varied  by  occasional  epileptic  fits  of  the 
most  terrible  character,  for  trying  to  follow  and 
identify  some  men  who  were  killing  pheasants  ;  and 
now  the  same  lot  had  paid  them  another  visit,  and 
were  netting  rabbits.  There  was  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  grand,  final  fight  on  this  very  night.    On 
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one  sitle  the  hall  party,  comjX)se(l  of  gentlemen,  ser- 
vants, and  laborers,  armed  only  with  sticks  ;  on  the 
other,  a  desjierate  gang  of  ruffians  from  the  low 
waterside  streets  of  Newley.*  James  was  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  see  this  battle,  and  his  i>lan 
■was  to  overtake  his  father,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
be  sent  back. 

The  beech  forest  was  blazing  in  the  glory  of  the 
August  moon.  The  ^ound,  golden  all  the  year 
round,  by  daylight,  with  fallen  leaves,  was  now  a 
carpet  of  black  purple  velvet,  with  an  irregular  pat- 
tern of  gleaming  white  satin,  wherever  the  moon- 
beams fell  through  to  the  earth.  The  overarching 
boughs  had  lost  the  rich,  warm  color  which  they 
showed  in  the  sunlight,  and  were  a  mere  undefined 
canopy  of  green  and  silver.  The  wood  was  as  clear 
of  undergrowth  as  a  Canadian  forest,  and  as  level  as 
a  lawn  ;  so  it  was  easy  enough  tor  the  boy  to  keep 
sight  of  the  party  he  was  pursuing,  and  yet  to  keep 
at  a  safe  distance. 

For  on  second  thoughts  he  did  not  care  to  join 
them  too  quickly.  There  were  three  or  four  gentle- 
men among  them,  and  James  was  afraid  of  gentle- 
men, lie  would  hardly  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  disliked  them,  and  would  probably  have 
pleaded  that  he  had  seen  so  little  of  them  ;  but  one 
thing  was  certain, —  he  would  sooner  have  their 
room  than  their  company ;  and  so  lie  shuffled  along 
witli  half-laoed  boots,  far  enough  in  the  rear  to  avoid 
anv  great  chance  of  detection. 

There  were  eight  of  the  party  before  him,  holding 
steadily  and  silently  through  the  wood  in  a  line,  and 
he  knew  some  of  them.  Ilead-keeper  Somes  was  a 
line  man,  who  stepped  along  from  light  to  shade  with 
wonderful  elasticity  and  determination.  His  father 
came  next  to  the  head-keejier,  and  his  father  was  a 
finer  man  still,  broader  over  the  shouldei-s,  and  an 
inch  taller;  but  his  father  did  not  walk  with  the 
elasticity  and  grace  of  the  gamekeeper :  forty  yeai-s, 
in  heavy  boots,  among  sticky  clay  fallows,  had  taken 
the  elasticity  out  of  his  legs,  and  they  seemed  todrjig 
somewhat ;  nevertheless  that  dearly-loved  figure  wjts 
a  very  majestic  one,  or  seemed  so  until  the  slinking 
little  man  noticed  the  next  one. 

The  next  one,  the  one  who  walked  beside  his 
father,  was  one  of  those  drejided  gentlemen.  A  man 
(a.s  he  got  to  know  afterwards)  in  evening  dress,  but 
bareheatled,  so  that  the  boy  could  see  the  moonlight 
gleaming  on  the  short,  well-tended  curls,  which  clus- 
tore<l  on  a  head  like  a  prize-fighters.  This  man  was 
half  a  head  taller  than  his  father,  and  the  biggest 
and  broadest  man  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  not 
this  fact  that  attracted  him  so  much ;  it  was  the 
man's  gait,  so  springy,  to  rapid,  so  reckless,  and  yet 
so  powerful,  lie  carried  no  stick,  and  yet  seemed 
to  i)e  tlie  most  eager  ibr  the  fray,  for  he  was  always 
outwalking  the  others  by  a  little,  and  then  with  an 
impatient  look  right  and  left  coming  back  into  the 
line  again.  James  had  never  seen  aiiytiiing  like  this 
gentleman  before,  and  at  once  set  it  down  with  him- 
self that  he  must  be  Ixird  lirumby,  lord-lieutenant 

•  Profttiiontl  poachers  lire  mainly  town's.folks  ;  and 
not  geiicriilly,  if  you  look  merely  at  their  rental,  of  the 
lowest  ( ! )  cliii".  There  nre  n  p>0(l  ^prinkllnp;  of  ten,  and 
even  twenty  ponmlers,  Amonethoin.  1  knew  one  well,  the 
rent  for  wli"o><»  promises  could  not  hiive  boon  loss  tlinn  fit- 
tv,  and  was  pr.jljablv  sixty  pounds.  He  whs  not,  I  believe, 
the  head  of  the  profession,  but  was  well  known  in  it.  He 
was  fond  of  politics,  fonder  Ptill  of  elecliouooring,  a  Rfaiich 
and  sound  Whig.  I  remember  well  hi-<  drivhtj;  the  "bnlT" 
drnc;,  to  anil  from  the  liusttiiKs  in  either  '-l-i  or  '45.  If  I 
were  to  meuttou  his  trade,  hundreds  would  reuogui^a  Uim 
at  once. 


of  that  county,  ultimate  master  of  all  souls  and  bod- 
ies in  those  parts,  of  whom  he  had  dimly  heard. 
Not  vcfry  long  afterwards  he  saw  my  Lord  Brumby 
on  a  state  occasion  (which  happened  also  to  be  mar- 
ket-day) in  his  lieutenant's  uniform.  It  was  n't  hb 
man  at  all.  The  lord-lieutenant  was  a  little  old 
man  of  seventy,  with  a  face  like  a  fish,  but  redder. 
Once  afterwards  James  saw  a  fish  like  Lord  Brum- 
by, and  asked  the  name  of  it ;  it  was  a  red  gurnard, 
they  told  him.  Possibly  it  was  better  for  that  par- 
ticular county  that  kind  old  Lord  Brumby  teas  lord- 
lieutenant  of  it,  and  not  that  reckless,  hurling  giant, 
Tom  Silcotc  of  Silcotes,  whom  the  boy  was  watch- 
ing- 

riie  gentleman  will  fight  for  what  costs  him  so 
much  ;  and  the  keeper  feels  a  natural  animosity  to- 
wards a  man  who  he  knows  will  kick  or  beat  him 
senseless  on  the  first  opportunity  ;  and  the  hind, 
though  in  some  cases  not  guiltU^s  himself,  is  well 
dis{X)sed  towards  the  gentleman,  whose  wife  is  al- 
ways doing  him  small  kindnesses,  and  has  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  town  ruffian.  The  whole  party  on  the 
side  of  the  law  are  j)erfectly  ready  for  a  fijjht.  The 
other  side  also  are  for  from  unwilling ;  tuey  carry 
firearms  mostly,  which  gives  them  the  courage  of 
gunpowder ;  they  are  not  easily  recognized  ;  they 
come  of  a  ruffianly  breed  who  love  fighting ;  and, 
moreover,  their  nets  are  worth  fighting  for.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  extreme  determination 
of  these  encounters,  if  one  did  not  remember  these 
things. 

Such  a  battle  royal  was  coming  off  immediately, 
as  James  well  knew,  and  In  all  probability  blood 
would  be  shed.  The  party  walked  as  silently  as 
possible,  and  he  could  see  that  they  were  coming  to 
a  break  in  the  wood,  to  a  little  open  piece  of  upland 
meadow,  walled  round  on  all  sides  by  the  forest. 
There  he  guessed  the  pojkchers  would  be  at  work, 
and  he  was  right. 

It  came  all  in  a  moment.  The  challenge  came 
from  the  poachers.  "  Hold  off,  or,"  &c.,  &c.  It  was 
answered  by  Tom  Silcote,  Avho  stepped  out  into  the 
ojien,  and  said  loudly,  but  quietly  enough,  "  Come, 
give  us  this  net  here.  You  all  know  me.  Give  me 
hohl  of  it.     I  must  have  it." 

The  poachers,  who  had  run  together,  seemed  as 
if  they  did  know  him.  They  seemed  to  hesitate, 
and  to  be  inclined  for  falling  back,  when  the  tallest 
of  them  all  ran  suddenly  forward  weaponless  and 
alone,  sprang  on  Thomas  Silcote,  and  cried,  "  Know 
you?  /  know  you,  and  I'll  have  your  false  heart's 
blood  this  night." 

Tlie  instant  the  two  champions  closed,  the  fight 
became  general.  James  saw  tliat  the  fight  between 
Mr,  Silcote  and  the  tall  poacher,  whom  he  knew 

Serfoctlv  well  (the  keeper  of  a  beer-house,  tha 
Hack  Bull,  in  Water  Street,  Newley),  was  becom- 
ing a  terrible  wrestle.  He  minded  that  no  more, 
but  ran  close  in,  to  be  near  his  father. 

Two  of  the  poachei-s  had  singled  him  out,  and 
were  attacking  him.  His  father  fought  strongly 
and  well,  but  very  clumsily.  Whenever  ho  man- 
aged to  hit  either  of  his  assailants  with  his  stick,  the 
blow  seemed  to  tell,  but  he  only  got  a  blow  in  once 
in  a  way.  In  a  very  few  minutes  lie  found  only  one 
enemy  before  him,  and  he,  getting  maddened,  rushed 
in  and  cut  him  down  with  a  blow  of  his  stick,  and, 
at  tho  same  moment,  was  felled  with  a  blow  from 
behind,  given  by  the  other  ruffian,  who  had  passed 
behind  him. 

James  saw  his  father  go  hurtling  heavily  over, 
and  the  man  who  had  knocked  him  down  making 
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towards  him.  Janii>s  ran  too.  The  poacher  had 
got  his  heavy  iron-shod  boot  raised  to  kick  the  de- 
fenceless man  bcliind  tlie  ear,  when  his  legs  were 
seized  by  some  one  to  him  invisible,  and  he  was 
thrown  Ibrcibly  on  his  back,  and,  before  he  knew 
where  he  was,  he  felt  two  tiny,  but  vigorous,  little 
fists  inside  his  collar,  and  found  that  he  was  rolling 
over  and  over  in  the  tight  clutches  oi'  a  little  boy, 
running  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  throttled  and 
captured. 

They  must  have  struggled  together  for  minutes, 
these  two ;  the  man  cursing  and  threatening,  the 
boy  only  ejaculating  at  intervals,  "  I'll  hold  'ee,  John 
Reveson,  I  '11  hold  'ee ! "  for  the  man  had  time  to 
find  that  his  comra<les  wei-e  beaten  and  in  full  retreat, 
before  he,  not  being  an  absolute  fiend,  resorted  to 
the  last  expedient  for  freeing  himself.  He  had  spared 
the  boy  hitherto,  —  he  had  uoys  of  his  own  ;  but  the 
gentlemen  were  winning;  murder  might  have  been 
done  by  one  of  his  own  party,  which  would  make 
him  an  accomplice;  and  the  boy  had  recognized 
him,  and  let  Inm  know  it.  There  was  only  one 
way :  he  must  escape,  and  the  boy  must  be  left  in 
such  a  state  that  his  evidence  was  worthless.  He 
used  his  fists  at  last,  and  beat  the  boy  about  the 
head  till  he  w;is  insensible ;  then  he  rose  and  sped 
away. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  poor  James  came  to 
himself,  but  he  was  very  much  hurt,  and  very  giddy, 
and  sick.  The  poachers  were  gone,  he  found  out 
afterwanls,  the  nets  taken,  and  many  of  them  (who 
got  their  deserts)  identified.  He  was  in  the  arms 
of  the  head  gamekeeper,  who  was  washing  his  head 
with  a  wet  handkerchief.  The  others,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  fatlier,  all  stood  round  him,  and  the 
firet  person  he  recognized  was  the  gigantic  Tom  Sil- 
cote,  his  white  tie,  looking  down  on  him.  He,  too, 
was  the  first  who  spoke. 

"  This  is  a  fine  fellow  !  this  is  a  deuced  fine  boy ! 
How  did  he  get  bred  in  these  parts '?  He  has  got 
the  pluck  of  a  London  street  boy." 

The  poacher's  fists  had  knocked  a  great  deal  out 
of  James's  head,  possibly,  but  not  the  idea  that  Tom 
Silcote  was  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.  So  he 
asked,  faintly, — 

"  Please,  my  lord,  how 's  father  ?  " 

"  Father's  seriously  hurt,  if  that  is  your  father. 
Now  tell  me,  my  man,  the  name  of  the  fellow  you 
got  down  just  now.  You  know  him,  you  know,  for 
I  heard  you  speaking  to  him." 

"  I  won't,  my  lord." 

"  But  you  ought  to." 

"  I  won't  tell  on  him  or  no  man,  my  lord,  not  for 
any  man.  When  I  gets  as  big  as  father  I  '11  give  he 
cause  for  to  know  it.  But  I  won't  tell,  not  on  no 
man." 

"  I  like  this,"  said  Tom  Silcote.  "  There  is  a  spice 
of  the  devil  here.     Whose  boy  is  this  ?  " 

"  James  Sugden's,"  said  the  immovable  keener. 

"  Give  me  the  boy,"  said  Tom  Silcote.  "  I  will 
carrv  him  to  the  hall.  See  Sugden  home  and  send 
for  tlie  doctor." 

"  The  boy  is  as  near  his  own  home  as  he  is  to  the 
hall,  Master  Thomas,"  said  the  keeper.  "  He  is 
more  used  to  it ;  and  his  mother  will  fret.  These 
brats  like  the  home  where  they  have  been  bred 
best." 

"  Give  me  the  boy,  now,  and  no  more  of  your 
jaw.  I  am  going  to  take  the  boy  home  with  me. 
Go  and  tell  his  mother  who  has  got  him,  and  where 
he  is  gone.  Good  night  all.  Thanks  for  your 
pluck."  I 


CHAPTER   II. 

FIRELIGHT. 

James  was  transferred  from  the  arms  of  the  head- 
keeper  to  those  of  his  fi-iend  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
found  himself  being  carried  rapidly  on  through  the 
beech  forest  —  every  tree  of  which  he  knew  — 
towards  the  hall.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  alone  with 
this  great  gentleman ;  for,  although  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  coachman,  two  grooms,  a  country-bred 
footman,  and  page,  these  good  gentlemen  kqpt  be- 
hind, noisily  recounting  their  deeds  of  valor,  which, 
to  do  them  justice,  were  anything  but  inconsider- 
able. 

James  would  have  lain  much  more  comfortable  if 
he  could  have  kept  his  bitterly  aching  head  on  the 
lord-lieutenant's  shoulder.  But  that  gentleman  kept 
raising  it  so  that  he  could  look  at  his  face,  which  he 
did  with  great  curiosity  and  amusement.  At  la&t 
he  said, — 

"  You  are  a  quaint  little  rascal,  —  a  most  plucky 
little  dog.  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  Queer  Hall, 
do  you  hear,  and  get  you  mended." 

He  said  this  so  good-naturedly  that  James  was 
encouraged  to  say,  — 

"  Please,  my  lord,  I  'd  sooner  go  and  see  after 
father." 

"  Yes,  but  you  ain't  going,  don't  you  see,"  replied 
his  friend,  "  which  makes  all  the  dillerence." 

Soon  the  forest  opened  into  glades,  though  it  still 
loomed  dark  all  around.  Now  his  bearer  got  over 
some  iron  hurdles,  and  they  were  passing  through 
flower-beds,  and  then  Tom  Silcote  began  kicking  at 
a  door.  When  he  ceased,  James  became  aware  of 
more  animal  life  than  their  own ;  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  five  or  six  bloodhounds,  the  famous 
bloodhounds  of  Silcotes,  at  wliose  baying,  far  heard 
through  the  forest,  the  woodland  children  gather- 
ing flowers  or  seeking  bird-nests  were  used  to  raise 
their  scared  eyes  and  run  homewards  towards  their 
mothers,  wailing,  —  the  more  heavy-footed  of  the 
frightened  little  trots  being  dragged  along  by  their 
braver  sisters,  —  all  their  precious  flowers  scattered 
and  lost  in  the  hurry  and  terror  of  their  flight. 
James  knew  that  these  dim,  wild,  beast-like  figures, 
which  were  crowding  silently  around  them,  were  the 
celebrated  and  terrible  hounds,  heard  of  by  all, 
seen  by  few,  the  keeping  of  which  was  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  darkest  fancies  in  the  Sciuire's  dark- 
ened mind.  James's  courage  utterly  gave  way ;  he 
clutched  Mr.  Silcote  round  the  neck,  and  did  what 
he  had  not  done  for  four  years  before,  —  cried  out 
for  his  mother. 

"  Quiet !  vou  little  fool,"  said  his  friend.  "  If  you 
scream  out  like  that,  the  dogs  will  be  on  us,  and  / 
can't  save  you.     Open  the  door  here,  you  asses." 

The  boy  was  quiet,  but  horribly  frightened.  He 
heard  one  of  the  party  in  the  rear  cry  out :  "  I.K>ok 
out  here  !  I'm  blowed  if  the  Squire  hasn't  let  the 
dogs  loose.  It 's  too  bad."  And  another :  "  Stand 
close  together  !  Mr.  Tom,  call  they  dogs  in !  D'  ye 
hear,  sir  ?  call  they  dogs  in !  " 

But  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  and  the  man  who 
carried  him  passed  into  a  large  and  dimly-lighted  hall 
with  the  terrible  dc^  all  around  them,  and  the  door 
was  shut  behind.  "Then  James  was  set  down  before 
a  great  wood-fire,  with  the  dogs  crowding  against 
him,  gazing  at  the  blaze  with  their  sleepy  eyes,  and 
now  and  then  those  of  them  who  were  nearest  to 
him  reaching  their  foolish,  beautiful  hea<]s  up  and 
licking  his  face.  He  shrunk  at  first,  but,  fimling  they 
were  kind,  got  bis  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  near- 
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est  monster,  who  seemed  quite  contented.  The 
night  had  grown  chill,  and  he  had  almost  forgotten 
his  bniiscd  and  aching  head  in  the  sensation  of  cold  ; 
so  he  enjoyed  the  fire,  very  stupidly,  not  caring  who 
was  in  the  room,  or  what  they  were  saying. 

The  first  piece  of  conversation  which  reached  his 
inner  sense  was  this,  —  it  came  as  he  guessed,  and 
immediately  afterwards  knew,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
little  girl.  And  its  sound  was  like  the  chiming  of 
silver  bells. 

"  These  dogs,  you  understand,  are  reindeer." 

"  That  is  totally  impossible,"  said  another  voice, 
also  a  girl's,  nearly  as  pretty,  but  very  decided.  "  If 
they  are  reindeer,  we  shall  have  to  kill  them,  and 
drink  their  blood  as  an  antiscorbutic  ;  and  you  are 
hardly  prepared  for  that." 

"  Let  them  be  bears,"  said  a  boy's  voice  very  like 
the  second  girl's,  —  a  voice  he  liked  very  much. 

"  In  which  case,"  said  the  determined  girl's  voice, 
"  we  should  have  to  kill  them  in  self-defence,  if  for 
no  other  reason.  And  I  dislike  the  flesh  of  the 
Arctic  bear;  they  arc  Esquimaux  dogs,  and  must 
drag  our  sledges.  And  their  harness  must  be  made 
with  hemp,  or  they  will  eat  it  You  are  very  stupid 
to-night,  Reggy." 

"  They  are  reindeer,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  ^rl  with 
the  silvery  voice;  "they  could  not  be  anything  else. 
"We  have  so  much  pemmican  and  things  in  store 
that  we  don't  want  them,  but  make  them  draw  our 
sledges." 

"  None  of  the  searching  party  did  that,"  said  the 
strong  girl's  voice  ;  "  they  used  dogs.  These  dogs 
are  too  big,  certainly,  and,  besides,  I  am  afraid  of 
them.     But  they  must  be  dogs." 

"  If  they  are  not  reindeer  I  shall  not  play,"  said 
she  of  the  clear  voice.  "  I  am  not  going  to  winter 
at  Becchey  Island,  unless  they  are  reindeer.  The 
snow-hut  belongs  to  me  ;  I  stole  the  hearth-rugs  and 
shawls  and  things  to  make  it.  Law !  look  at  that 
boy  before  the  fire.  My  dear,  this  in  an  Esquimau.^ 
from  off  the  ice  in  Ross's  Straits,  and  he  brings  us 
intelligence  of  the  expedition  from  Back's  Fish 
River." 

"It's  only  a  common  boy  come  in  from  the 
poaching  expedition,"  said  the  stronger  voice,  "  and 
a  very  dirty  one  too." 

This  was  not  quite  so  true  as  the  remarks  gener- 
ally made  by  this  very  downright  young  lady. 
James  was  not  dirty,  though  rather  battered. 

"  My  love,  it 's  an  Esquimaux.  lie  is  a  very  stu- 
pid boy ;  he  ought  to  ho  down  on  his  stomach  on 
the  ice  and  blow  like  a  seal  to  attract  our  attention, 
instead  of  gazing  at  the  fire,  lieggy,  you  must  be 
Petersen  the  interpreter.  Let  us  trade  with  that 
boy.  '  Kammik  tooinee !  Kamirik  toomeo  ! '  inter- 
pret for  us,  Petersen ;  hold  up  a  needle." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THREE    OP   THE    F.VMILT. 

Thus  adjured,  James,  dropping  the  head  of  the 
bloodhound  whicli  he  hohl  in  his  hand,  turned  round. 
The  party  of  young  people  who  had  been  talking  so 
freely  alxjut  him  saw  before  them  a  little  eommon 
boy,  with  a  smock-frock,  whose  face  waa  fearfully 
swollen  and  disfigured  with  blood.  Their  babble 
and  their  play  were  stopped  at  once,  by  seeing  a 
figure  more  tragical  and  more  repulsive  than  they 
had  reckoned  on.  James,  on  hii  part,  saw  before 
him  three  children.  The  first  which  arrested  his 
eye  was  a  stout,  strongly-built  girl  of  about  twelve, 
with  bandaome,  very  handsome,  but  rather  coarse 


features,  a  very  full  complexion,  ami  dark-bhie  eyes, 
steady  and  strong  as  two  sea-beacons ;  she  was  the 
tallest  as  well  as  the  strongest  and  boldest-looking 
of  tlie  tlirec.  Next  he  saw  a  blonde,  babyish-looking 
fairy,  likewise  blue  eyed,  with  her  long  golden  hair 
falling  about  her  shouldere  in  cascades,  —  the  most 
beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  looked  on,  but  quite 
indescribable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was 
nothing  to  describe  about  her,  except  a  general 
beauty,  which  was  not  here  nor  there,  but  every- 
where. And,  lastly,  this  group  of  three  w;is  made 
up  by  a  pale  and  sickly-looking  boy,  who,  pale  and 
unhealthy  as  he  looked,  was  evidently,  even  to 
James's  untrained  eyes,  the  brother  of  the  strong, 
red-faced  girl  he  had  noticed  firet. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  James  to  connect  the  three 
voices  he  had  heard  with  the  tlirce  children  he  saw 
before  him.  The  golden-haired  fairy  was  the  girl 
who  had  done  the  principal  part  of  the  talking. 
The  stout,  strong  girl,  she  of  the  determined  voice, 
was  the  girl  who  had  made  objections  to  the  ori<n- 
nal  programme  of  their  play,  and  the  pale-faced  \x>y 
was  the  owner  of  the  voice  he  had  liked  so  much, 
the  boy  Avho  had  said  that  the  dogs  must  represent 
bears. 

James,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  bad  the  pleas- 
ure of  throwing  the  whole  of  a  company  (very  lim- 
ited on  this  occasion)  into  confusion.  So  far  from 
acting  Esquimaux,  and  being  traded  with,  he  turned 
his  battered  face  on  them,  and  said  in  good  enough 
English,  — 

"  I  know  what  you  are  aiming  at.  But  I  can't  be 
a  P^quimaux  to-night.  I  know  all  about  the  Great 
Fish  River,  and  the  pemmican,  and  the  Magnetic 
Pole  is  in  Boothia  Felix.  I'd  willingly  play  with 
you.  I  '<1  be  a  bear,  and  come  growling  round  your 
hut  smelling  the  seal-blubber ;  or  I  'd  be  the  great 
brown  jaguar,  bigger  than  the  biggest  Bengal  tiger, 
and  I'd  lie  under  the  palm-tree,  and  work  my 
claws,  and  you  should  be  Humboldt,  picking  of  cow- 
slips, and  not  noticing  me  :  or  I  'd  be  Villeneuve,  or 
Gravina,  or  Soult,  or  any  of  that  lot  short  of  Bona- 
parte, and  you  shouM  be  Lord  Nelson  or  Lord  Hill. 
But  I  can't  play  to-night.  I  want  to  be  took  home 
to  mother,  and  put  to  bed." 

"  My  love,"  said  Dora,  the  bright-haired  fairy,  to 
the  other  two,  "  this  boy  is  no  Esquimaux.  Ho  is 
one  of  the  lost  expedition." 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Dora,"  said  Anno,  the  tall,  strong 
girl.  "  The  boy  has  been  badly  beaten  by  the 
poachers,  and  should  be  looked  after." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  look  after  him  ? "  de- 
manded Dora. 

"  Because,"  said  Anne,  "  I  am  afVaid  of  those  dogs 
which  aiH)  all  round  him.  Ah !  you  need  not  turn 
up  your  nose,  for  you  are  a  regular  coward.  You 
are  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  you  are  afraid 
of  frogs ;  you  are  afraid  of  old  Airs.  Ilalfivoro,  bo- 
cause  the  Princess  says  she  is  a  witch ;  you  ai'e 
afraid  of  walking  thixjugh  stinging  nettles  ;  and  you 
cry  when  you  go  through  a  lock.  /  am  afraid  of 
those  dogs,  and  so  is  Reggy.  I  can't  think  why 
grandi)a  Koops  such  a  lot  of  brutes  about  the  place. ' 

"  You  have  no  business  to  wonder.  Grandpa 
does  as  he  chooses.  And  1  am  not  afraid  of  frogs  ; 
I  am  only  afraid  of  toads,  which  8[)it  venom  at  you. 
You  are  such  a  cockney,  you  don't  know  a  toad 
from  a  frog.  This  is  a  much  better  place  than  Lan- 
caster Square." 

"  That 's  true  enough,"  said  Anne  ;  "  but  that  will 
never  stop  my  speaking  ini/  mind,  not  to  grandpa 
himself,  leave  alone  yoq.      If  you  are  really  not 
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afraid   of  thase   dogs,  make  yourself  useful.     Get 
them  away  from  the  boy,  and  let  me  get  at  him." 

"  /  am  not  afraid  of  the  dogs,"  said  Dora.  "  But 
why  don't  you  call  the  boy  out  from  among  them,  if 
you  want  him  ?  " 

This  was  an  exeellcnt  suggestion,  and  Anne  had 
not  thought  of  tliat  solution  so  soon  as  tlie  (luieker- 
witted  Dor:u  She  would  have  acted  on  Dora's  ad- 
vice doubtless,  had  not  the  low  growl  of  a  voice  they 
knew  well  silenced  all  the  children,  and  niade  them 
retire  into  a  corner,  preparatory  to  skulking  oif  to 
the  free  regions  above  stairs  as  soon  as  they  were 
sufficiently  unobserved,  while  James  was  still  left 
standing  before  the  fire  among  the  dogs.  Three 
faces  came  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light  of  the 
fire,  and  two  candlesticks  on  the  mantel-piece,  to- 
wards him  ;  the  faces  of  three  men. 

The  firet,  that  of  the  gigantic  gentleman  who  had 
carried  him  home  that  night,  —  a  handsome  face,  with 
a  black  moustache  on  it,  and  very  bold,  wild,  dark 
eyes ;  not  a  remarkable  face  in  any  way,  if  you  ex- 
cept its  commonplace  beauty.  Tiie  mouth  belong- 
ing to  that  face  I  never  saw,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to°guess  at  a  mouth  under  a  moustache ;  but  the 
reckless  ease  of  every  pose  the  man  made  would 
tell  one  almost  as  much  of  the  man's  character  as  his 
mouth.  The  next  face  the  boy  saw  was  very  dilfer- 
ent,  and  the  moment  he  looked  on  it,  he  knew  that 
he  was  looking  on  "  the  Dark  Squire "  at  a  nearer 
distance  than  he  had  ever  looked  before. 

He  had  seen  the  Squire  before,  often  and  often  ; 
but  he  had  never  dared  to  look  at  Dark  Silcote  any 
more  than  he  had  dared  to  look  at  the  lightning 
which  shattered  the  ash-tree  close  to  him,  and  killed 
two  of  the  gheep  he  was  minding,  —  sheep  not  so 
much  frightened  as  their  shepherd ;  or  than  he  would 
have  dared  to  look  at  any  of  the  numerous  ghosts 
with  which  rustic  imagination  had  peopled  the  great 
beech  forest  of  Boisey.  Lightning,  ghosts,  and  the 
Dark  Squire  were  the  sort  of  tbfngs  he  let  go  by 
with  a  touch  of  the  cap,  as  necessary  evils ;  right,  of 
coui-se,  because  they  were  there,  but  which,  in  scep- 
tical moments,  he  wished  were  anywhere  else.  He 
now  saw  the  Dark  Squire  close  to  him,  in  tlie  most 
careless  manner,  and  looked  at  him  closely;  for 
the  dull,  stupid  aching,  left  by  the  poacher's  fist, 
made  him  careless  about  fifty  dark  squires.  Let  us 
see  the  Squire  with  him. 

A  very  broad  man,  of  ^eat  physical  power  still, 
though  nearly  sixty;  with  a  finely  shaped  head 
(was  it  narrow  ?  perhaps  it  was  narrow),  covered 
with  close-cut  grizzled  hair ;  possibly  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  its  breadth  than  it  need  have  been.  Per- 
fect features,  perfect  complexion,  the  Aice  of  the 
haa<lsomest  man,  for  his  time  of  life,  that  one  is  like- 
ly to  meet  with.  There  were  two  great  faults  in  it : 
one  of  natural  formation,  the  other  of  acquired  hab- 
it. The  eyes  were  set  too  deep  under  those  heavy 
black  eyebrows,  which  had  refused  to  grow  gray 
with  the  hair,  and  were  set  too  close  togother ;  and 
there  was  a  continual  look  of  suspicion  alK)ut  the 
whole  foce  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  wliich  it  is 
rather  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Calderon  to  paint. 

Such  a  man  was  the  terrible  S<juiro.  Beside  hira 
stood  the  third  gentleman,  with  his  hand  laid  on  the 
Sijuire's  shoulder,  the  fingers  of  which  hand  were 
carelessly  playing  a  tuno  on  the  Squire's  coat. 
There  was  one  man  in  the  world,  then,  to  whom 
this  fearful  old  man  was  not  terrible,  —  apparently 
one,  and,  stranger  still,  this  one  a  parson.  Silcote 
openly  and  offensively  sovorod  himself  from  the 
Church  and  from  any  ibrm  of  faith  years  and  years 


before;  his  infidelity,  nay,  some  said  his  open  pro- 
fanity, WJ19  notorious;  but  here  was  a  clergyman 
(with  rather  a  High  Church  cut  waistcoat,  too), 
coolly  playing  a  tune  on  his  shoulder. 

And  not  a  very  remarkable-looking  man  either. 
Not  very  handsome,  or  very  tall,  with  bold  eyes  like 
his  brother's,  face  very  thin  and  very  i)ale,  and  look- 
ing extremely  young  ;  you  would  have  said,  at  first 
sight,  that  he  was  a  B.A.  in  deacon's  orders  at  the 
very  furthest.  But  if  you  looked  at  him  longer,  and 
heard  him  speak  a  few  times,  you  altered  your  opin- 
ion. He  still  looked  young  ;  there  was  not  a  down 
on  his  pale  face ;  but  there  was  a  steadiness  of  eye, 
a  quiet  easiness  of  motion,  as  of  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  his  limbs  in  decent  moderation  for 
some  time ;  a  perfectly  cool  self-possession  in  his  man- 
ner ;  nay,  more  than  that,  a  degree  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  a  tendency  to  dictate,  as  of  a  man  who  has 
lived  among  clever  men,  and  has  been  accustomed 
to  wit  as  well  as  to  argument,  which  in  society  might 
be  considered  almost  offensive ;  a  curl  of  the  mouth 
which  readily  expanded  into  a  short  laugh.  All 
these  little  traits  made  you,  after  you  had  given  up 
your  first  B.A.  deacon's  orders  theory,  begin  to 
think  about  all  the  new  young  schoolmasters  you 
had  seen  lately,  and  put  him  down  for  a  second  or 
third  master  at  Cheltenham  or  Marlborough.  You 
were  wrong  in  both  guesses.  He  was  the  youngest 
tutor  at  Balliol. 

Not  only  the  youngest,  but  by  common  consent, 
both  of  the  undergraduates,  and  such  of  the  fellows 
as  had  not  forgotten  the  slang  of  former  years,  the 
"  cheekiest "  or  "  cockiest."  The  very  first  time  he 
appeared  in  the  common  room  he  showed  his  metal 
by  his  reckless,  honest  audacity,  his  utter  careless- 
ness of  university  rank  or  prestige,  and  his  amazing 
brilliancy  in  conversation :  which  last  fjuality  means, 
as  I  take  it,  letting  every  man  talk  his  best  on  his 
best  subjects,  but  assisting  him  where  he  gets  weak, 
if  you  can.  Arthur  Silcote  was,  undoubtedly,  a  suc- 
cess in  the  common  room  at  Balliol,  in  spite  of  what 
gome  men  might  call  his  self-sufficient  impudence. 
The  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  fellows  seduced  him 
out  of  that  same  common  room  that  night,  and  got 
Arthur  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  him  while  they  walked 
up  and  down  in  front  of  Magdalen  Hall  and  All 
Souls,  with  all  the  mighty  cliffs  of  stone  around 
them. 

"  Silcote,"  said  the  elder  fellow,  "  will  you  tell  me 
this :  How  Is  it  that  you,  as  genial,  kind-hearted, 
well-conditioned  a  man  as  ever  breathed,  are  not 
popular  with  the  undergraduates  ?  Nay,  more,  why 
are  you  so  very  unpopular  ?  " 

"  You  hit  me  hard.  I  am  very  clever,  am  I  not  ? 
but  I  can't  find  that  out  Have  yoii  ?  Go<l  knows 
I  would  do  anything  to  bid  for  their  popularity." 

"  Have  I  found  it  out  ?  no,  I  have  seen  it  for  the 
last  three  years.  You  ask  me  if  you  are  clever.  I 
answer,  you  are  one  of  the  cleverest  men  I  ever  saw ; 
so  c/ever  (pause  not  long  enough  to  be  offensive) 
that  your  cleverness  has  become  a  vice.  You  are 
too  impatient  to  bear  with  men,  not  to  say  boys,  less 
clever  than  yourself.  You  cannot '  suffer  fools  ^ladlj,' 
my  boy.  You  are  impatient  and  scornful  ot  all  ig- 
norance which  is  relatively  greater  than  your  own 
ignorance ;  and  your  own  ignorance,  like  that  of  all 
men  of  throo-and-twonty,  is  very  great.  You  haTO 
made  a  success  to-ni^ht.  Why  ?  Iwcause  you  were 
afraid  of  us  ;  you  had  not  time  to  find  out  our  weak 
points.  You  would  become  as  unpopular  In  the 
common  room  as  you  are  among  the  undergradu- 
ates, if  you  were  left  alone.     Silcote,  you  must  learn 
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to  be  tender,  ay,  and  to  respect,  in  a  way,  ignorance, 
as  you  do  childhood  and  womanhood,  weakness  in 
erery  form.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  visible  hori- 
zon, Sileote,  at  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea?"     Sileote  did  not  know. 

"  No  more  do  I.  But  the  eighteenth  wrangler  at 
Cambridge  would  tell  us,  I  don't  doubt.  You  are 
very  clever,  and  for  a  lad  know  a  good  deal.  But 
put  your  knowledge  against  Humboldt's,  and  where 
are  you  ?  Put  your  knowledge  —  I  speak  solemnly, 
as  I  feel  —  against  the  Almighty's,  and  where  are 
you  then,  poor  child  ?  Suppose  he  treated  your  ig- 
norance and  mine  with  the  same  petulant  impatience 
you  treat  the  ignorance  of  men  but  little  your  infe- 
riors, where  should  we  be  ?  " 

"  You  need  say  no  more,"  said  Arthur  Sileote. 

"  Only  in  apology," continued  the  other.  "  I  risked 
saying  this  much  to  you,  because  I  have  a  very  great 
admiration  for  you,  and  because  I  saw  in  you  the 
germs  of  that  priggishness  (yon  know  what  I  mean) 
which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  this  time  and  this  place 
develojnng  in  you.  Cure  this.  Get  rid  of  that 
miserable  habit  of  being  impatient  of  other  men's 
weak  points  as  though  you  had  none  of  your  own, 
and  you  will  be  a  good  man.  Encourage  and  de- 
velop it,  and  your  influence  over  other  men  is  gone. 
The  sole  result  of  your  sharp-tongued  attacks  on 
other  men's  opinions  in  the  Union  and  elsewhere  has 
been  to  make  you  disliked  and  distrusted.  Give 
over  this  trick.  It  is  a  very  silly  one.  No  man 
with  this  trick  (save  one,  perhaps)  ever  got  any  high 
influence  in  the  world.  In  tlie  House  this  is  called 
temper ;  and,  young  and  foolish  as  you  arc,  you  are 
old  enough  to  know  how  utterly  a  charge  of  bad 
temper  ruins  a  man's  influence  there." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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The  Squire  spoke  first.  "  So  this  is  the  boy  that 
you,  Tom,  by  that  fellow-feeling  which  exists  among 
all  fools,  have  whisked  away  from  his  mother,  and 
brought  hei-e  to  show  me.  I  don't  know  which  of 
you  is  the  greatest  fool,  upon  my  word,  —  you  for 
Dringiiig  him,  or  the  boy  for  coming.  Don't  you 
know  1  hate  children  ?  What  have  you  done  It  for  ? 
If  the  boy  has  any  cLiim  on  you,  it  was  not  correct, 
sir,  to  bring  him  here  at  all." 

"  /  don't  so  much  as  know  the  boy's  name,"  said 
Captain  Sileote.  "  I  took  a  fancy  to  his  courage 
and  determination,  and  brought  him  home  to  see  if 
ou  could  be  got  to  do  something  for  Imn.  Make 
ira  a  page,  or  a  stable-boy,  or  something." 

"  Because  he  fights  with  desperate  ferocity,  is 
well  acquainted  with  at  least  one  notorious  poacher, 
and  refuses  to  have  him  brought  to  justice.     Blen  ! " 

"  O,  if  you  arc  going  to  put  it  your  way,  of 
course  I  give  up.  I  m'o-s  a  fool  to  have  brought  him 
here,  and  to  you.  Here,  come  with  mo,  boy,  and 
we  will  away  out  of  this." 

The  Scjuire  laughed.  "  Arthur,"  he  said,  "  will 
you  be  so  good,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others, 
to  relieve  me  from  the  consecjuences  of  your  broth- 
er's folly,  and  take  care  of  the  child  ?  " 

"  I  will  take  care  of  the  child,  certainly ;  but  I 
will  not  acknowledge  Tom's  folly.  Tom  did  kindly 
and  well  in  bringing  the  boy  home.  And  don't 
scold  him  to-day,  the  first  day  wo  have  had  him  for 
so  long." 

"  He  don't  care,"  growled  Captain  Sileote.  "  If 
I  had  been  away  six  years  instead  of  six  months,  it 
would  be  just  the  same." 


"  You  only  come  back  when  you  want  your 
debts  paid." 

"Father!  father  1  Tom  I "  said  Arthur,  and  with 
some  effect,  for  they  ceased  what  would  soon  have 
grown  Into  a  very  disagreeable  wrangle,  and  he 
took  the  boy  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  was  going  to 
lead  him  away,  when  the  arrival  of  another  person 
arrested  their  departure,  and  aroused  the  boy's 
astonishment  to  a  high  degree. 

The  hall  was  partly  dark,  and  now  there  came 
towards  them  a  figure  whose  dress  was  darker  than 
the  darkness  itself.  Unutterably  black  until  you 
came  to  its  breast,  and  there  flamed  a  brilliant  star ; 
above  that  the  shape  of  a  pale  human  face.  It  ad- 
vanced majestically,  and  was  for  a  few  moments  an 
extremely  puzzling  and  somewhat  alarming  figure, 
before  it  came  into  the  light,  and  James  siiw  that, 
aflcr  all,  it  was  not  a  black  ghost,  but  only  a  very 
tall,  pale  lady,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  with 
a  very  large  diamond  cross  on  her  bosom.  We 
may  supplement  his  observation  by  adding,  that  the 
great  sweep  of  coal-black  velvet  and  the  diamond 
cross  were  topped  by  a  very  pale,  amiable,  beauti- 
ful, and  exceedingly  foolish  face,  —  that  the  lady, 
whose  figure  at  last  stood  out  in  the  light,  was 
very  tall,  very  handsome,  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  putting  on  of  clothes,  and  the  arranging 
of  herself  into  attitudes,  without  running  into  the 
extreme  of  theatrical  posing,  better  than  the  great 
majority  of  women  one  has  seen  before  or  since. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  her  at  present,  and 
indeed  there  is  little  more  to  say.  Her  actions 
must  tell  their  own  story. 

Arthur  saw  her  first,  and  called  his  father's  atten- 
tion to  her  presence.  "  The  Princess  of  Castelnuovo, 
father,"  he  said,  and  the  Squire  turned.  The  result 
was  a  ''  hip  "  bow  from  the  Squire,  and  a  splendid, 
graceful, sweeping  courtesy  from  the  Princess,  accom- 
panied by  a  most  pleasant  smile. 

"  That  was  a  beautiful  courtesy.  Princess,"  began 
the  Squire.  "  Not  too  much  backing  about  it.  j\l- 
ways  remain  on  your  former  gixjund  in  courtesying ; 
don't  take  one  pace  to  the  rear  when  you  do  it,  you 
know.  Tread  on  some  one's  toes  and  spoil  the  whole 
effect,  eh  ?  I  remember  when  I  was  first  presented 
to  old  Lady  Wlldmore,  at  the  Basingstoke  ball.  She 
was  so  taken  aback  at  meeting  an  attorney's  son,  and 
stood  on  her  good  manners  to  such  an  extent,  that 
she  made  the  lowest  courtesy  ever  known,  and  in 
making  it  backed  into  the  fireplace,  and  in  rising 
brought  her  old  head  crack  up  under  the  mantel- 
piece. Well,  and  where  the  dooce  have  you  been  ? 
Why  didn't  you  come  down  to  supper?  W^hat's 
the  last  news  in  the  supernatural  line  ?  Afraid  of 
the  dinner-table's  saying  anything  unpleasant,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Princess,  with  a  charming  laugh  ; 
"  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  table's  talking,  unless 
It  would  have  rapiMid  out  ray  age.  If  any  table  in 
the  house  were  to  betray  that,  I  should  take  to  table- 
turning  on  that  table,  and  have  the  tables  turned  on 
it  by  turning  it  out  of  the  house."  She  uttered  this 
piece  of  simple  nonsense  so  neatly,  .ind  with  such 
an  air  of  having  Siiid  something  uncommonlv  like 
Theodore  Hook,  that  Arthur  Sileote  stood  in  his 
place  for  a  minute  or  two,  believing  that  the  woman 
had  rather  a  pretty  wit. 

"  There  she  goes,"  .said  the  Squire.  "  Table-turn- 
ing, turn  the  tables  :  turn  the  words  over  and  over 
as  oflen  as  you  can  manage,  and  you  '11  have  a  rep- 
utation for  wit.  Archy,  how  many  muddy  puns  can 
you  make  out  of  three  selected  words  by  your  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  you  know  —  hang  it ! 
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—  I  forgot  I  sent  you  to  Oxfonl ;  a  Cambridge  man 
would  have  told  me.  I  don't  find  fault  with  you, 
Archy.  But  what  a  monstrous  thing  is  this  wit,  this 
playing  on  word«,  which  you  young  fellows  admire 
so.  —  (I  will  not  he  quiet,  Arehy,  —  she  began  it.) 

—  Why,  is  it  not  the  lowest  effort  of  the  human  in- 
tellect 'i  though  a  man  is  better  remembered  for  his 
tricks  with  words  than  for  anything  else  in  these  rot- 
ten times.  She  comes  here  to  pun  me  down,  docs 
she?" 

"  Father,  you  will  talk  yourself  into  a  passion." 

"  Look  at  her  dress,  too.  Iler  velvet  and  dia- 
monds. Seven  and  twenty  pounds  for  that  dress, 
ordered  expressly  to  meet  her  own  nephew  at  din- 
ner, and  show  off  her  beauty  and  her  wit  to  him, 
who  was  only  thinking  that,  if  he  had  known  how 
freely  I  would  have  bled,  he  would  not  have  kept 
back  those  other  bills,  after  he  had  given  his  word 
that  he  had  tohl  me  of  every  penny.  Do  you  wince, 
Tom  ?    The  same  child,  girl,  woman,  for  fifty  years." 

It  all  went  over  her  head  without  touching  her. 
She  only  said,  in  her  sweetest  manner,  "  Silcotc,  my 
dear,  you  are  in  one  of  your  scolding  moods;  and 
scold  away.  You  know  my  temper  by  this  time. 
But  there  is  a  boy  here  who  has  l)een  hurt  by  the 
poachers,  of  whom  the  children  have  told  me,  who 
must  be  attended  to.  I  have  only  come  down  for 
that  boy.     Let  me  have  him." 

"  Where  are  the  children  ? "  asked  Silcote,  half 
ashamed. 

"  In  Boothia  Felix,  as  I  understood  them,"  said 
the  Princess.  "  I  proposed  bed  to  them,  but  they 
refused  it  with  scorn.  It  appears  that  they  are 
playing  a  game,  and  have  erected  p]s(juiinaux-huts 
in  the  north  gallery,  in  which  they  propose  to  sleep, 
and,  in  fact,  are  sleeping.  I  put  it  that  the  ex- 
plorers always  went  to  bed  when  they  got  back  to 
civilization.  The  children  have  answered  that  they 
are  still  in  the  aretic  regions.  I  would  not  interfere 
with  them  on  any  account.  Give  me,  however,  this 
boy,  and  let  me  see  to  him.  I  will  make  it  a  per- 
sonal favor  to  myself  if  the  servants  will  see  after 
him.  Thank  you,  Arthur.  Come  along,  my  dear." 
And  so  she  went  off  with  James. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  fool  as  that  woman  ?  " 
asked  the  Squire,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone.     "  She 

Iiretends  to  take  care  of  the  house,  and  she  has  now 
et  all  those  children  go  up  and  bivouac  in  the 
north  gallery.  They  will  catch  their  deaths.  Ar- 
thur, go  and  see  after  them." 

The    S<iuire  went,   and   the   brothers  were  left 
alone  together.     "  Does  he  oft«n  ily  at  her  now  V  " 
asked  the  eldest. 
"  More  and  more  seldom  as  time  gets  on." 
"  She  never  gives  it  him  back  again,  does  she  ?  " 
"  Never,  even  at  the  worst  of  times.     She  never 
replies,  except  in  the  most  good-humored  manner, 
with  a  face  covered  with  smiles.     And  she  must 
feel  it  sometimes,  you  know. " 

"  They  are  a  curious  pair,"  said  the  elder.     "  I 
don't  believe  they  could  do  without  one  another  now." 
(To  be  continued.] 


ITALY  IN  THE  LEASH. 

"  Where  are  the  soldiers,  and  where  are  the  la- 
borers ? "  a  stranger  who  had  fallen  behind  the 
march  of  public  events  might  inquire,  as  he  travels 
in  ludy  in  June,  "  'Sixty-six."  Scarcely  a  sohlior  is 
to  be  seen,  and,  if  one  does  occasionally  attract  the 
eye,  he  dodges  across  the  way,  and,  like  a  rabbit  who 
has  had  some  narrow  escapes  in  the  foray  that  de- 


stroyed his  friends,  is  gone  like  a  dream.  So,  too, 
in  the  rich,  abundant  fields,  heavy  with  harvest 
promise,  .ind,  in  many  cases,  ripe  lor  scythe  and 
sickle,  not  a  soul  stands  ready  to  gather  in  the  fruits, 
and  only  here  and  there  some  decrepit  house-father, 
or  a  couple  of  sun-burned  wenches,  move  about, 
looking  almost  ludicrously  inadequate  to  the  agri- 
cultural tasks  that  seem  to  have  devolved  upon  them. 

The  strife  once  begun,  doubtless  hands  of  some 
sex  or  age  will  be  found  for  these  needful  duties. 
In  the  mean  time,  that  shade  of  possibility  which,  up 
to  this  very  hour  of  writing,  —  June  the  fifteenth, — 
has  not  ceased  to  e.xist,  that  war  may  be  averted,  — 
has  perhaps  counselled  a  little  delay. 

To  remain  in  seething  Turin  is  simply  impossible. 
True,  that  rather  slumbrous  city  has  shaken  off  its 
lethargic  ways,  and  seems  to  have  registered  a  vow 
never  to  retire  to  bed  again  until  victory  and  Venice 
are  won. 

"  Sorgi,  o  popolo  Latino,  —  soi^i,  e  vinci ! "  sings 
Angclo  Broflerio,  through  a  hundred  throats,  in  ev- 
ery place  of  popular  assembly ;  and  the  Latin  people 
have  literally  obeyed  the  exhortation.  Yes,  literally ; 
for,  if  they  have  not  yet  overcome  the  intrusive 
German,  whom,  after  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  it 
is  still  pleasant  to  call  "  stranger,"  they  have  con- 
quered that  stranger's  best  allies,  their  own  listless- 
ness,  apathy,  and  disunion.  Let  party  politicians 
say  what  they  will,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  world 
has  rarely  witnessed  a  more  heart-stirring  spectacle 
than  that  now  presented  by  a  country  but  recently 
pronounced,  —  perhaps  believed,  —  by  stjitesmen  to 
be  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  greater  peoples 
of  Europe.  So  young  in  freedom,  not  even  yet 
emancipated  from  galling  influences,  nor  rid  of  Ibes 
within,  what  has  she  not  already  effected  ? 

Turin  is  in  a  fever,  and,  like  other  patients  in  a 
similar  condition,  is  not  coherent,  nor  ndiable  in  her 
observations.  She  invents,  and  then  feeds  upon,  the 
most  extraordinary  fimcies.  After  repeated  unde- 
ceptions,  it  seems  desirable  that  any  individual  in- 
terested in  ascertaining  the  truth  should  proceed 
something  nearer  to  the  theatre  of  expected  events, 
and  judge  for  himself.  And,  now,  to  which  theatre  ? 
for  there  are  two,  at  least,  with  their  mighty  gates 
flung  open,  all  waiting  to  begin.  Long  before  these 
lines  are  read,  the  bowing  and  scraping  and  measur- 
ing of  swords  between  the  great  Gorman  champions 
will  probably  have  given  place  to  the  cannon's  roll 
and  the  rush  of  armed  legions  ;  but  with  this  portion 
of  the  tremendous  game  we  have  far  less  sympathy, 
and  no  business.  To  youthful  Italy  dame  England 
has  ever  tunied  a  friendly  face,  and  all  that  strict 
neutrality,  tinctured  with  hearty  good-will,  can  do 
—  perhaps  a  trifle  more  —  has  li^en  exerted  in  be- 
half of  the  bold  boy  who  is  now  going  in,  to  win 
back,  with  his  own  right  band,  the  heritage  of  his 
sires. 

Florence,  and  thence  to  the  royal  camp,  or  Como 
and  Garibaldi  ?  It  is  a  difficult  choice  ;  but  really 
there  is  nothing  like  fixing  one's  plans.  I  shall  leave, 
at  2.35,  for  Florence  —  no,  stop  —  at  5.23,  for  Como, 
I  think.  No,  after  all,  Florence  is  ihe  ]M)int,  only  that 
it  is  so  easy  to  take  Como  and  the  i-ed-frocks  first ; 
after  which,  Avithout  prejudice  to  the  possibility  of 
remaining  thei-e,  I  can  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
warlike  Victor.     Admirable  decision !      To  Como. 

Seven  years  ago,  many  of  these  green  and  golden 
fields  through  which  we  are  peacefully  puffing  our 
way  were  ravaged  by  war.  I  recall  the  tramplod 
vines,  the  shattered  homesteads,  the  desecrated  cem- 
eteries (spots  much  favored   by  the  Austrians  for 
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making  a  stand),  and  also  a  certain  ghostly  stroll,  in 
which  1  managed  to  lose  my  way  among  the  half- 
covered  graves  of  Magenta.  But  here  we  arc  at 
Milan. 

Still  not  a  soldier  to  be  seen.  The  first  red-shirta 
are  represented  by  half  a  dozen  lads,  with  can  and 
haversack,  on  their  way  to  the  depots  at  Monza, 
Como,  Lccco,  and  Bergamo.  After  an  hour's  halt 
we  continue  the  journey,  and,  leaving  the  train  two 
miles  from  Como,  to  which  there  is  a  deep  descent, 
arc  at  once  in  the  midst  of  martial  bustle  and  prepa- 
ration. Seven  thousand  volunteers  arc  quartered 
in  and  about  the  town,  and,  with  the  regiments  at 
Monza  and  the  neighboring  depots,  make  up  tlie 
number  to  about  twenty  thousand.  A  nearly  equal 
number,  we  learn,  are  assembled  in  and  about  An- 
cona,  to  operate  in  Venetia,  and  thus  give  full  scope 
to  their  general's  well-known  habit  of  appearing 
where  he  is  least  expected  by  the  foe.  How  is  he '? 
How  does  he  look  ?  AVonderfully  brisk  and  well. 
Active  as  one  of  his  sixteen-year-old  recruits.  Does 
he  hobble  ?  Not  he  !  But  they  talked  of  a  stick. 
He  has  flung  it  away.  Noble  heart  of  Garibaldi ! 
We  believe  he  did  so,  though  it  helped  him,  because 
he  would  not  at  such  a  moment  call  to  remembrance 
the  miscreant  shot  at  Aspromonte. 

Speaking  of  that,  a  curious  rumor  has  it  that 
Colonel  Pallavicini,  tlirough  Avhose  orders  that  evil 
deed  was  done,  has  ofl'ered  his  services  upon  the 
general's  staff !  It  is  added  —  but  that  is  not  so 
strange  —  that  the  magnanimous  hero  has  accepted 
them.  He  went  to  Lecco  this  morning  by  the 
usual  passenger-boat,  and  will  return  in  the  even- 
ing. Meanwhile,  we  can  scrutinize  the  shirts  of 
rose. 

They  are  of  all  ages,  from  twelve  to  thirty-five, 
and  of  every  shade  of  brown.  Those  young  gentle- 
men, with  Eastern  "fezes,"  faces  almost  Nubian, 
and  demeanor  somewhat  subdued,  are  said  to  be 
deserters  and  refugees  returned  from  Egypt,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  taking  gallant  share  in  the  impending 
struggle,  they  might  be  permitted  to  atone  their 
fault.  The  government  refused  to  make  any  pact 
with  the  children  of  Italy  who  had  taken  refuge  on 
a  foreign  soil,  but  permitted  them  to  volunteer. 
There  are  many  noble-looking  men  among  these 
volunteers,  including  veterans  of  twenty-five,  deco- 
rated with  three  medals ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
run  small  and  young,  —  so  young,  indeed,  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  a  barber  who  assures  us 
that,  in  one  evening,  his  receipts  for  shaving 
amounted  to  fifty-nine  francs. 

Tliey  have  a  long  drill  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  a  shorter  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  at  their  own  disposal ;  and  it  is  most  credit- 
able to  them  tliat,  as  yet,  no  single  instance  of 
drunkenness,  insubordination,  or  misconduct  of  any 
kind,  can  be  laid  to  their  charge,  —  a  circunistance 
the  more  noticeable,  when  we  consider  the  results 
usually  engendered  by  tho  combination  of  excite- 
ment and  enforced  idleness.  But  this  movement  is 
in  reality  exceptional,  and  cannot  be  judged  by 
ordinary  rules. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  fact,  however,  con- 
nected with  these  young  men,  is  one  that  reached 
us  from  what  seemed  an  autlientic  and  inteUigent 
source,  that  the  whole  body,  seven  thousand,  spend 
in  the  shojw  and  coffee-houses  of  the  town  thirty 
thousand  francs  a  day  !  Now,  their  nominal  pay 
being  one  franc  and  a  tenth,  —  subject  to  deductions, 
—  it  follows  that,  unless  friends  at  home  have  been 
very  liberal,  or  shopkeepers  at  Como  very  confiding. 


but  little  cash  will  find  ita  way  with  the  Garabaldini 
into  the  Tyrol. 

The  corps  are  capitally  dressed ;  the  bright  red 
frock,  now  become  historical,  is  of  excellent  make 
and  quality ;  and  with  the  neat  gray  trousers  with 
red  seam,  and  red  cap  with  a  shade,  something  like 
that  worn  by  the  French,  they  have  the  appearance 
of  rather  irregular  regulars. 

Were  there  any  English  among  them  ?  Hardly 
any,  —  at  least,  at  Como,  —  and  these  arc  supposed 
to  be  the^ lite  of  the  corps.  Tlie  General  likes  to 
see  his  "  medal-men"  around  him,  one  of  these  same 
youths  proudly  assures  us.  He  has  not  encouraged 
the  advances  of  British  ex-ofliccrs  who  wished  to 
join  him.  Loving  tlie  English,  and  appreciating 
their  gallantry  and  steadiness  in  the  field,  he  has  an 
unpleasant  recollection  of  the  trouble  and  embar- 
rassments entailed  upon  him  in  tlic  last  war,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  calling  themselves  a 
British  legion,  but  entirely  disdainful  of  command, 
even  from  their  own  officers,  and  whose  first  and  last 
exjjloit  seems  to  have  been  the  shooting  of  one  of 
the  sentries  of  their  ally !  All  applications  from 
British  officers  are  at  once  transferred  to  the  min- 
ister of  war,  and  hitherto  not  even  the  familiar  faces 
of  some  who  were  the  General's  tried  and  trusted  fol- 
lowers in  the  last  war  have  reappeared  in  his  train. 

In  opposition  to  this,  however,  it  nmst  be  stated 
that  Madame  Corti,  while  dining  with  her  husband, 
two  days  since,  at  Garibaldi's  table,  heard  him  speak 
with  approval  of  a  suggestion  that  had  been  offered, 
with  a  view  of  employing  the  many  English  who 
had  proffered  their  services.  After  all,  let  it  be 
nevertheless  remembered,  that  the  struggle  is  pecu- 
liarly national,  and  that,  so  long  as  it  finds  aliment 
in  the  nation  itself,  foreign  aid  will  but  detract  from 
its  glory.  In  Sicily  and  Naples,  any  man,  so  he 
would  fight,  was  welcome.  Now,  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  select  from  the  warriors  whom  Italy  herself 
presses  to  the  front. 

It  is  time  to  go  down  to  the  quay,  and  join  the 
multitude  who  have  been  already  some  time  on  the 
lookout  for  the  General.  A  gun  !  Another  !  The 
boat  is  in  sight  All  the  unoccupied  population  not 
already  on  the  spot  come  trooj)ing  down,  till  the 
space  is  filled  with  a  multitude  swaying  like  a  corn- 
field, thickly  grown  with  poppies  (the  red-shirts), 
and  a  few  corn-flowers  (^tlie  national  guard). 

There  is  a  broad  species  of  balcony  belonging  to  a 
house  overlooking  the  landing-place,  a  capital  place 
of  vantage,  could  it  only  be  reached,  capable  of  hold- 
ing several  hundred  spectators.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  scramble  ap  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  and 
then  over  a  railinr^  turee  feet  higher.  This  exactly 
suits  tho  Garibaldian  element  in  the  crowd.  Forming 
the  classic  "  tortoise,"  in  a  manner  which  Ca;sar  him- 
self would  have  approved,  the  young  fellows  mount 
over  each  other's  backs,  and  the  place  is  carried  in 
a  moment.  The  landlord  utters  an  energetic  pro- 
test from  tho  window,  but  his  voice  is  lost,  and  him- 
self forgotten,  in  the  tumult  and  enthusiasm,  as  the 
steamer  sweejw  alongside  the  pier,  and  the  General's 
open  can-iage  draws  up  to  receive  him. 

There  follows  a  remarkably  long  pause.  The 
cheering  languishes  a  little.    Why  does  he  not  land  ? 

"  II  generalo  ha  pCi-duto  il  suo  biglietto,"  —  "  The 
General  has  lost  liis  ticket!"  —  is  somebody's  sug- 
gestion. 

The  carriage  draws  away.  Tlie  General  has  been 
detained ;  will  come  by  the  second  boat. 

By  the  second  boat  he  does  come,  and  the  frenzy 
of  welcome  that  meets  him,  though  he  has  only 
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been  absent  since  the  morninc,  balHcs  nil  descrip- 
tion. The  air  darkens  with  Tiats,  caps,  handker- 
chiefs, and  flowers.  Women  who  have  nothing  else 
wavable  at  hand  toss  up  their  children,  and  the 
"evvivas"  of  the  boybu  soldiery  arc  absolutely 
deafening. 

Here  he  comes,  —  the  grand,  brave  face, — sin- 
gular compound  of  lion  and  angel,  bowing  gently 
and  sweetly  to  the  crowded  balconies,  and  oc- 
casionally giving  a  hand  to  the  crowd  below.  He 
looks  fresh  and  well,  and,  to  all  appearance,  the 
only  individual  pei'fectly  cool  and  at  his  ease 
among  us.  There  is  something  in  the  face  of  this 
glorious  soldier  that  seems  at  once  to  give  assurance 
of  a  soul  so  great  and  constant  as  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  any  human  even»-jality  whatever  to  injure 
or  subdue. 

His  son,  Ricciotti,  —  lo«  warlike  than  his  martial 
brother,  but  not  less  worthy  of  liis  sire,  —  accom- 
panies him,  and  Canzio,  the  General's  son-in-law. 
There,  too,  are  Medici,  Corti,  Bezzi,  and  others,  in 
brilliant  staff  uniforms;  and  aides-de-camp,  splen- 
didly mounted,  accompany  the  chief;  for  this  is  a 
very  different  affair  from  the  scanty,  ragged,  and 
half-armed  band  with  which  he  won  his  Sicily. 
Garibaldi  is  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  of  the 
choicest  youths  of  regenerated  Italy.  Forty  thou- 
sand more  await  his  single  word.  lie  holds  them 
in  leash,  as  only  he  could  hold  such  troops,  and  they 
will  not  disapjKjint  him  when  he  ci'ies,  "  Avanti !  — 
spring ! " 

THE   ARREST. 

[Translated  for  Every  Satcrdat  from  L'Evinement.] 

"  Ah  !  M.  Vibert!  "  exclaimed  the  porter,  as  the 
agent  of  the  secret  police  returned  home.  "  There  is 
a  letter  for  you  1 " 

Vibert  took  the  letter.  Its  printed  heading  showed 
that  it  came  from  the  Commissary  of  Police  of  the 
Ist  Ward.     It  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  deau  Vibert,  —  While  you  were  employed 
in  this  office,  your  attention  was  called  one  day  dur- 
ing my  absence  to  an  escaped  convict  named  Lang- 
lade, and  to  a  tall,  red-haired  girl  known  by  the 
nickname  '  Soleil  Couchant.'  The  Prefecture  of  Po- 
lice has  requested  me  to  furnish  some  information 
about  these  parties,  who  were  believed  to  be  in  Eng- 
land, who  are  in  Paris,  but  who  have  heretofore  es- 
caped, notwithstanding  all  tlie  efforts  made  to  arrest 
them.  I  know  nobody  but  you  who  can  give  in- 
formation about  these  two  people.  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  call  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police  to-morrow 
morning  and  give  it  all  the  information  you  possess  ? 
Your  old  master, 

"  DORfcCU." 

"  I  will  go  to-morrow  moming,"  said  Vilnirt  to 
himself,  as  he  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket  and  went 
up  stairs. 

He  went  the  next  morning  to  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  and  was  shown  into  the  office  of  one  of  the 
superintendents.  While  he  was  waiting  his  turn  to 
speak  to  the  Superintendent,  he  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  between  the  former  and  an  agent 
of  the  secret  police. 

"  And  so  Soleil  Couchant  has  not  only  been  ar- 
rested and  brought  here,  but  has  given  important  in- 
fomiation.    Do  you  believe  what  she  savs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  because  it  is  her  interest  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  And  if  she  is  to  be  credited,  Langlade  will  sleep 
to-night  in  the  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs  ?  " 
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"  She  says  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  sleep 
there." 

"  Very  well,  then,  nothing  can  prevent  your  ar- 
resting him  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  If  I  can  find  men  willing  to  undertake  the  job." 

"  What  is  to  prevent  you  from  finding  all  the  men 
you  want  ? " 

"  Langlade's  terrible  reputation.  He  has  already 
escaped  twice  from  the  hulks  at  Toulon  and  Brest. 
He  IS  a  Hercules  in  size  and  strength.  He  never 
sleeps  without  loaded  pistols  by  his  bedside.  The 
first  man  who  enters  his  bed-chamber  is  sure  to  be 
shot  down.  My  men  know  all  this,  and  I  am  afraid 
they  will  hesitate." 

"  They  are  cowards,  then ! "  suddenly  exclaimed 
Vibert  from  his  seat. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Secret  Police  and  the 
other  agent  turned  around  with  astonishment  to  see 
who  spoke. 

"  Ay,  they  are  cowards  ! "  repeated  Vibert. 
"  Should  a  police  agent  draw  back  from  a  malefac- 
tor ?  Should  a  police  agent  hesitate  when  he  knows 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  rid  society  of  a  desperado 
covered  with  crimes  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Vibert! "exclaimed  the  Superintendent, rec- 
ognizing his  agent. 

"  I  should  Tike  to  see  you  do  it,"  said  the  other 
agent. 

"  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  gratify  your  desire. 
You  have  but  to  walk  behind  me,  if  I  am  authorized 
to  an-est  Langlade  to-morrow  morning  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  the  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  "  asked  the  Superintendent. 

"  Assuredly  I  am." 

"  But,"  exclaimed  the  other  police  agent,  "  you 
really  don't  know  what  sort  of  man  this  Langlade 
is." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  I  had  Langlade  in  my  hands 
when  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Commissary  of  Police 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  He  dared  come  one  day  to 
ask  me  to  give  him  a  passport  for  England.  He 
struck  me  as  a  suspicious  character.  I  had  him 
followed  and  arrested.  Since  then  he  has  escaped 
a  second  time  from  the  hulks  whither  I  sent  him." 

"  As  you  are  so  familiar  with  him,"  said  the  other 
agent,  "  I  am  astonished  that  you  are  not  more  afraid 
of  him.  Surely  you  must  remember  what  a  giant 
he  is :  I  never  saw  a  more  stalwart  man." 

"Perfectly  well.  I  am  a  dwarf  by  the  side  of  a 
great  many  persons ;  I  am  a  mere  pygmy  compared 
to  him." 

"  How  many  men  will  you  require  ?  " 

"  None." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  pretend  to  say  you  mean  to 
arrest  him  unaided  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  do.  "WTiat  use  would  your  men  be 
to  me,  since  you  yourself  say  they  would  be  afraid 
of  him  ?     They  would  only  be  in  the  way." 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  killed  ?  " 

"  That 's  none  of  your  business.  Tlie  question 
is.  How  shall  a  difficult  task  be  perfonned?  Ev- 
erylxxly  declines  attempting  it.  I  volunteer  to 
do  it." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Superintendent,  once 
more  taking  part  in  the  conversation,  "  I  will  give 
you  all  the  information  you  may  require  to  enable 
you  to  undertake  this  job,  —  or  rather,  go  into  the 
next  room  and  tell  M.  Laveirarie  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  all  he  knows,  and  to  let  you  question  So- 
leil Couchant,  if  you  please." 

At  half  past  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Vibert 
with  a  determined  step  went  up  the  staircase  of  the 
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house  in  the  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs  where 
Langla<le  Iwlgcd.  After  hunting  in  vain  for  a  bell- 
rope  at  the  door  which  the  porter  told  him  Avas 
Lan^jlade's,  he  boldly  rapped. 

"  Who  is  there  V  "  cried  a  voice  from  the  chamber. 

"  An  agent  of  the  secret  police  who  has  come  to 
arrest  you,"  replied  Vibert. 

"  Shut  up,  you  joker  !  Were  you  an  agent  of  the 
secret  j)olice,  you  would  not  let  me  know  it.  They 
take  rather  more  precautions  than  that  before  they 
wake  up  this  passenger.  It  is  you,  Crampin,  is  n't 
it?" 

"  Yes ;  come,  open  quick." 

'•  Egads  !  old  fellow,  it  is  hard  to  tumble  out  of 
bed  in  such  cold  weather  at  this  early  hour ;  but 
lor  a  friend  I  suppose  I  must,  although  I  run  the 
risk  of  catching  cold ;  but  I  warn  you  I  hop  back 
to  l)ed  again  !  " 

The  key  had  scarcely  been  turned  and  the  bolt 
had  hardly  ceased  to  grate,  when  Vibert,  who 
stood  near  the  door,  shoved  against  it  Avith  might 
and  main,  darted  into  the  chamber,  made  lor  the 
bed,  seized  the  revolver  lying  on  the  table  near  it, 
and  aiming  at  Langlade,  —  all  which  was  done  as 
(juick  as  thought,  —  said,  "  If  you  budge  you  are  a 
dead  man ! " 

"  A  thousand  thunders ! "  screamed  the  escaped 
convict.  "  Ilang  me  if  't  is  not  an  agent  of  the  se- 
cret police." 

"  Did  n't  I  tell  you  so,  you  numskull?  Come,  you 
are  caught.     Surrender." 

"Never !"  exclaimed  Langlade,  foaming  with  rage. 
"  I  '11  devour  you  first,  you  mean  scoundrel !  1  ou 
have  my  revolver,  but  I  have  hands  strong  as  any 
vice  blacksmith  ever  saw  and  teeth  sharp  as  steel." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  quietly  replied  Vibert,  "  you  can  use 
neither  unless  vou  get  me  in  arm's  reach ;  and  you 
know  if  you  stir  so  much  as  a  hair's-breadth  I  '11  put 
a  pistol-ball  through  your  body." 

The  escaped  convict  stood  like  a  statue,  half  naked, 
foaming  Avitii  rage,  but  afraid  to  move  a  step.  They 
eyed  each  other  ibr  an  instant,  one  ready  to  leap  on 
the  other,  the  other  ready  to  fire  the  revolver. 

Tiien  Vibert  said,  in  a  jeering  tone  :  "  I  thought 
you  Avere  going  to  eat  me  up.  Have  you  aban- 
doned that  idea  ?  It  is  a  pity :  I  Avanted  to  die  an 
original  death." 

"  It  must  be  confessed  you  are  a  bold  fellow  to 
dare  come  in  here,"  exclaimed  Langlade,  becoming 
calmer,  and  looking  in  every  direction  to  see  if  he 
couhl  not  discover  some  object  Avhich  would  serve 
him  as  a  good  Aveapon. 

"  Nonsense  !  Folks  think  you  much  more  terrible 
than  you  really  are.  Come,  now  !  come  !  don't  be 
moving  about  m  that  Avay,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
break  one  of  your  legs  in  order  to  keen  you  quiet. 
What  do  you  Avant  ?  What  are  you  looking  for  ? 
Your  slippers,  eh?  Your  feet  are  cold.  Here  they 
are.  O,  I  am  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  don't  want 
you  to  catch  cold." 

Vibert,  holding  the  rcA-olver  so  as  to  check  any 
movement  of  Langlade,  picked  up  with  his  lell 
hand  a  pair  of  shoes  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  thrcAv  them  to  the  escaped  convict. 

"  Tliank  you,"  said  Langlade,  whose  wonted  as- 
surance had  now  completely  returned,  "  A  fellow  is 
more  solid  on  his  feet  Avhen  he  has  his  shoes  on." 

"  To  be  sure  he  is,  thereJbre  I  gave  you  yours. 
Would  you  like  to  have  your  pantaloons,  Avaistcoat, 
and  frock-coat  V  Don't  stand  on  ceremony  with  me. 
I  have  them  Avithin  reach." 

'•  If  you  Avill  be  good  enough  to  give  them  to  me, 


I  shall  be  verj-  glad  to  receive  them,"  replied  Lang- 
lade, astounded  by  so  much  kindness. 

Vibert  gave  Langlade  the  desired  pantaloons, 
waistcoat,  and  frock-coat,  taking,  however,  the  same 
precautions  he  had  used  when  he  gave  him  the  shoes. 
While  Langlade  rapidly  dressed  himself,  Vibert 
asked :  "  If  I  am  not  indiscreet,  will  you  tell  me 
Avhat  you  intenil  doing  Avhen  you  are  dressed  ?  " 

"  Really  I  don't  know  yet.  I  have  been  tliinking 
over  the  matter,  but  I  cannot  come  to  any  decision. 
I  believe  I  'd  leaj)  on  you  and  give  you  a  taste  of 
my  strength  and  teeth  but  ibr  that  confounded  re- 
volver, which  is  a  little  in  my  way." 

"  Woulil  you  like  to  have  the  revolver  too  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  I  Avould ;  but  there  is  no  chance 
of  that  —  " 

"  Do  you  think  not  ?  That 's  not  so  certain. 
AVhat  would  you  do  with  it  were  I  to  give  it  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Do  with  it  ?     I  'd  blow  your  brains  out  in  a 

ji«y ! " 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  Just  as  certain  .as  you  are  standing  there ! " 

"  At  the  fii-st  shot  ?  " 

"  At  the  very  first  shot,  for  I  would  aim  at  the 
temple." 

"  Very  well  then,  old  felloAv.  Be  sure  you  aim 
with  a  steady  hand.     Here  is  your  revolver." 

Vibert,  as  he  spoke,  quitted  his  seat,  Avent  to  Lang- 
lade, gave  him  the  rcAolver,  turned  around  and 
quietly  went  back  to  the  bed ;  he  sat  on  it,  folded 
his  arms  and  said,  "  Well,  fire ! " 

The  escaped  convict  Avas  confounded.  He  ex- 
claimed, "I'll  be  hanged  if  you  belong  to  the  secret 
police ! " 

"  You  thankless  dog !  I  behave  my  best  to  you  ; 
I  treat  you  like  a  son,  and  you  are  so  ungrateful  as 
to  refuse  to  giAC  me  my  titles  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  really  are  a  detec- 
tive ?  " 

"  I  'm  nothing  else.  What  in  the  world  do  you 
think  I  am  ?  You  don't  take  me  for  a  peer,  eh  ?  I  'm 
not  such  a  fool ;  time  hangs  too  heavily  on  their  hands. 
I  am  a  detective,  —  a  real  detective.  What  do  you 
call  these  things  I  am  draAving  from  my  pocket. 
Look  at  'em.  Are  n't  they  handcuffs  ?  They  are 
the  only  professional  objects  I  brought  with  me  Avhen 
I  came  to  see  you.  I  lefl  even  my  sword-cane  at 
home." 

"  You  are  a  bold  fellow  I " 

"  My  dear  Langlade,  this  is  the  second  time  you 
have  used  that  expression.  I  confess  to  you  I  hate 
repetition." 

"And  do  you  really  think  I  am  going  to  let  you 
handcuff  me  ?  " 

"  You  are  going  to  do  one  of  two  things :  you 
are  going  either  to  kill  me  or  to  let  me  handcuflT 
you.  Between  you  and  me,  Avhich  you  choose  is 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,  —  but  choose 
you  shall." 

"  Don't  you  prize  your  life  ?  " 

"  If  I  prized  my  life,  should  I  haA'e  come  here  to 
wake  you  up  this  morning  ?     Do  vou  prize  life  V  " 

"  Why,  yes ;  just  now  I  must  say  I  do.  I  am  loved." 

"  You  are  loved  !  really  V     Lucky  dog !  " 

"  Am  I  not  ?  "  exclaimed  Langlade,  straightening 
himself  up  with  a  self-satisfied  air. 

Vibert  took  out  his  green  eye-glasses  and  eyed 
the  escaped  convict  from  head  to  foot,  then  said : 
"  The  truth  is,  your  father  and  mother  did  not  play 
the  churl  witli  you  when  they  introduced  you  to 
life.     They  gave  you  good  measure.     You  fill  a 
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large  space  on  earth.  I  can  untlorstand  how  it  is 
women  should  adore  you,  —  they  have  such  wretch- 
ed taste ! " 

Then  changing  his  tone  suddenly,  and  turning 
his  back  to  Langlade,  he  said :  "  It  is  rather  cold 
here.  You  forgot  to  light  your  fire  this  morning. 
Let  us  be  moving.     They  are  waiting  for  us." 

"AVhcrc?" 

"  At  jail.  I  believe  you  will  be  better  off  there 
tlian  anywhere  else.  ,  In  the  first  place,  you  will  get 
there  in  time  to  be  examined  to-morrow.  And  rest 
assured,  as  you  arc  an  old  hand,  you  will  be  treated 
with  all  proper  attention.  You  will  not  be  mixed 
up  with  the  small  fry.  You  shall  have  a  cell  to 
yourself." 

"  Are  you  making  a  butt  of  me  ?  "  bawled  Lang- 
lade. 

"  Don't  scream  so  loud,  man !  You  will  wake  up 
all  your  neighbors.  Recollect,  it  is  only  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 

"  The  report  of  the  revolver  when  I  blow  out 
your  bniins  will  wake  them  up  still  more  cflfectually.'* 

"  Hush !  hush !  hush  !  hush !  You  do  nothing  but 
menace  :  execution  is  not  your  part ! " 

Vibert,  as  he  made  this  remark,  fell  back  and  lay 
stretched  at  length  on  Langlade's  bed.  The  es- 
caped convict,  exasperated  beyond  all  bounds, 
sprang  towards  the  bed  and  placed  the  muzzle  of 
thQ  revolver  on  Vibert's  temple.  The  detective 
looked  steadily  at  Langlade.  They  remained  in 
their  respective  positions  for  a  minute.  Then  the 
escaped  convict  lowered  his  eyes,  let  his  revolver 
fall  on  the  bed,  and  drew  back,  exclaiming :  "  A 
thousand  thunders  !  I  dare  not  kill  him,  after  all ! " 

"  Well,  after  all,"  said  Vibert,  rising  from  the  bed, 
and  adroitly  slipping  the  revolver  into  his  pocket  as 
he  rose,  "  you  will  not  kill  me.  I  must  still  live  and 
suffer." 

"  Are  you  unhappy  ?  "  asked  Langlade,  coming 
up  to  him. 

"  Ay,   most  wretched.      So  wretched    I    would 

Sladly  change  places  with  you  and  make  you  the 
etective,  could  I  be  the  escaped  convict  carried 
back  to  the  hulks.  But  I  did  not  come  here  to  con- 
fess my  griefs  to  you.     Let  us  be  going." 

"  (lO,  if  you  please.  I  will  not  kill  you,  but  here 
I  stay." 

"  That  18  impossible,  my  dear  Langlade.  I  have 
pledged  my  word  of  honor  to  bring  you  to  the 
jail.  Now  don't  put  on  any  airs.  Yon  are  a  good 
fellow ;  so  am  I.  I^et  us  come  to  an  understanding 
at  once.  Your  mistress  is  a  tall,  red-haired  girl, 
named  Stephanie  Comu,  and  nicknamed  '  Soleil 
Couohant.'     Is  n't  she  ?  " 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  find  that  out  ?  " 

•'  My  dear  boy,  we  know  everything.  It  is  our 
tra<le.  But  if  you  want  to  know  the  full  particulars, 
I  will  tell  you,  for  I  can  refuse  you  nothing.  It  was 
Soleil  Couchant  herself  who  told  us  where  you 
were  to  sleep  to-night." 

"  It  is  a  lie  ! "  bawled  Langlade. 

"  It  is  every  wonl  true.  Were  it  not  true,  I  would 
not  amuse  myself  by  giving  vou  useless  pain.  I  re- 
spect a  man's  affections,  and  ^old  it  cowardice  to  tell 
a  man  his  mistress  betrays  him  when  she  is  true.  It 
would  be  less  cruel  to  plunge  a  <lagger  in  his  heart." 

"  Ah !  indeed  it  is,"  said  the  escaped  convict, 
•while  two  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  Then 
he  fell  back  on  his  chair,  mtirmuring  to  himself: 
"  That  is  the  reason  I  have  not  seen  her  these  two 
days  gone.  O,  the  vile  woman  !  .\nd  yet  I  madly 
loved  her.     She  was  the  only  thing  on  earth  I  did 


love."  He  turned  towards  Vibert,  his  face  bathed 
in  tears,  and,  stretching  out  his  arms  at  full  length, 
said :  "  I  surrender  !    Here,  handcuff  me." 

"  What  sort  of  a  fellow  do  you  take  me  to  be  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  a  man  to  take  advantage  of  your 
weakness  ?  Never !  When  you  are  calmer  we  '11 
talk  over  matters." 

The  giant  sat  in  a  corner  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Vibert  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  then  he  went  up  to  Langla<le,  and,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  convict's  shoulder,  said,  "  Come 
with  me ;  I  will  carry  you  to  Soleil  Couchant." 

Langlade  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said,  "  Do  you 
know  where  she  is  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.  She  was  arrested  yesterday, 
and  is  now  in  jail.  She  became  frightened;  she 
saw  herself  mi.xed  up  in  bad  business,  imprisoned 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  she  gave  you  up,  in  order 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  prison  authorities." 

"  The  vile  creature !  Do  you  offer  to  carry  me 
to  her  ?  " 

"  Right  awa}'." 

"  But  I  will  kill  her  if  I  get  near  her." 

"  That  is  none  of  my  business.  All  I  have  to  do 
is  to  arrest  yon,  and  you  will  be  arrested  the  moment 
you  enter  the  jail's  portil.  So,  if  you  have  a  fancy 
for  killing  Soleil  Couchant,  I  do  not  care  a  snap  of 
my  fingers.  One  woman  more  or  less  in  the  world 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  moment." 

"  I  'm  ready  ;  let  us  be  off." 

"  Agreed." 

They  went  down  stairs  together.  Langlade 
seemed  unconscious  of  everything.  Plunged  in  his 
own  thoughts,  his  head  drooping  on  his  breast,  he 
followed  Vibert  mechanically,  just  as  a  dog  follows 
his  master.  Soleil  Couchant  had  betrayed  him  ! 
What  cared  he  for  .aught  else  ?  Nevertlieless,  when 
they  reached  the  door,  the  cool  moming  air  for  a 
moment  recalled  him  to  himself.  He  raised  his 
head,  looked  around,  and  said  to  Vibert,  "  Where 
is  your  carriage  V  " 

"  My  carriage  ?     I  don't  keep  a  cart-iage." 

"  But  the  carriage  with  your  men  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  men  with  me." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  came  all  alone  to 
arrest  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  great  heavens,  man !  how  oflen  do  you 
require  to  be  told  the  same  thing?  Do  you  think  I 
ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  ?  My  dear  boy,  I  am  accustomed  to  do  my 
business  by  myself,  and  I  manage  it  all  the  better 
alone.  Are  you  vexed  because  you  don't  sec  at 
your  door  three  or  four  detectives,  with  frock-coats 
buttoned  up  to  their  chins,  and  looking  like  under- 
takers ?  I  never  go  on  the  street  with  such  fellows. 
I  have  too  much  self-respect  for  that.  But  if  their 
absence  vexes  you,  I  can  order  them  to  be  sent 
around." 

"  No ;  it  is  useless." 

"  Don't  use  any  ceremony  with  me,  my  dear  fel- 
low. If  you  desire  a  first-class  funeral,  say  the  word ; 
it  shall  be  youi-s." 

"  No,  I  (ion't  want  them." 

A  hack  passed  by.  Vibert  engaged  it.  "  Gret  in," 
said  he  to  Langlade.  He  ordered  the  driver  to  go 
to  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  drive  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  stop  in  front  of  the 
great  staircase. 

The  ride  to  the  Prefecture  was  marked  by  no  in- 
cident. Langlade  sat  in  his  comer  wrapt  in  his 
own  thoughts.  Vibert  kept  attentive  watch  on  him, 
and  had  one  hand  on  his  revolver  to  fire  at  the  least 
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attempt  at  escajK'.  He  was  determined  his  prisoner 
should  not  give  bun  the  slip  at  the  entrance  of  the 
haven. 

As  the  hack  rumbled  up  the  Kue  de  Jerusalem 
Vibert  said,  "  Before  wc  part,  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  your  hands." 

"  Wha't  tor  ■?  " 

"  To  put  fetters  on  them." 

"  O,  I  will  not  harm  anybody  —  but  Soleil  Cou- 
chant,"  replied  Langlade,  completely  conquered,  and 
as  gentle  as  a  child. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  responded  Yibert,  in  the  same 
honeyed  tone,  "since  we  have  been  together  I  think  I 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  to  you  that  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.  But  we  shall  now  be  alone  no  more. 
I  am  going  to  carry  you  up  staircases,  down  passages, 
into  offices  where  you  will  be  met  by  a  great  many 
people  who  know  you  by  sight  or  by  reputation,  and 
m  whom    you   inspire   fear,  which  I  gi-ant   you  is 

freatly  exaggerated,  but  nevertheless  very  serious, 
t  is  for  their  sake  I  propose  this  little  measure  of 
precaution." 

Langlade  rejoined,  in  an  ingenuous  and  very  gen- 
tle voice,  "  But  if  I  am  handcuffed  I  can  never  kill 
Soleil  Couchant." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken.  The  handcuffs  will 
not  prevent  you  from  raising  your  arms  and  letting 
them  fall  on  her  head  ;  with  your  strength  this  bare 
motion  would  suffice  to  rid  you  of  half  a  dozen 
weak  women.  IMoreover,  as  Soleil  Couchant's  life 
or  death  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,  I 
promise  you,  if  you  wish  it,  to  have  your  handcuffs 
taken  off  when  you  are  shown  into  her  com- 
pany." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  put  them  on,"  said  Langlade, 
holding  out  his  hands. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  Vibert  entered  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Secret  Police  with  his 
prisoner.  He  went  up  to  the  Superintendent  and 
said  :  "  I  have  kept  my  promise.    Here  is  Langlade." 

"  Did  you  arrest  hina  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  alone.     Did  n't  I  so  promise  ?  " 

"  You  have  clone  us  a  signal  service.  I  shall  see 
the  Prefect  of  PoUce  in  an  hour,  and  I  promise  I  will 
speak  to  him  about  you." 

"  I  have  one  request  to  make  of  you." 

"  It  is  granted  In  advance." 

The  Superintendent  rose  and  talked  with  Vibert 
in  the  rece.«s  of  the  window.  At  last  the  Superin- 
tendent said  :  "  It  is  agreed.  In  truth,  I  am  of  your 
opinion  :  promises  made  to  these  men  must  be  kept. 
They  fear  us,  hate  us,  kill  us,  but  are  obliged  to  es- 
teem us.  I  will  have  Langlade  .'sent  to  a  cell  by 
himself,  an<l  give  the  necessary  orders  about  Soled 
Couchant." 

Vibert  bowed  and  retired.  Agents  summoned 
by  the  Superintendent  can-ied  Langlade  to  jail. 
'I'his  energetic,  brutal,  terrible  fellow  quietly  fol- 
lowed them.  He  had  but  one  thought,  one  desire,  — 
to  see  Soleil  Couchant  as  .soon  as  possible.  He  knew 
anything  like  show  of  resistance  would  retard  the 
moment  which  he  longed  for  so  ardently. 

The  news  of  his  arrest  had  flown  like  >vildfire 
throughout  the  Prefecture.     Young  clerks,  messcn- 

fers,  and  some  strangers  who  happened  to  be  at  the 
'refecturo,  ran  up  to  the  nassage  down  which  he  was 
to  be  led  to  jail.  He  glanced  witli  quiet  indilFer- 
ence  at  this  throng.  What  cared  he  for  them  ?  He 
reserved  all  his  wrath  for  the  woman  who  had  be- 
trayed him. 

The  agents  carried  Langlade  to  a  double  cell, 
where  the  handcuffs  were  removed.      Langlade  was 


still  as  calm  as  ever,  and  had  answered  quietly  and 
politely  all  the  questions  put  to  him. 

Tlie  youngest  agent  wliispered  to  the  other :  "  He 
has  been  calumniated.     He  is  a  jwrfect  lamb." 

Tlie  other  agent,  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in  pris- 
ons, shook  his  head  and  replied :  "  Wait  a  bit  yet 
before  we  come  to  any  opinion,  lliere  may  be  fire 
yet  under  those  ashes." 

Langlade  asked,  as  he  took  his  seat  on  a  wooden 
stool  in  the  cell,  "  By  which  door  will  she  enter  ?  " 

Tlie  agent  pointed  to  a  door  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stout  iron  grating  which  divided  the  room  into 
two  cells. 

Langlade  leaped  from  the  stool,  his  eyea  flashed 
fire,  his  nostrils  dilated.  He  began  to  suspect  some- 
thing, he  scented  a  trap.  His  voice  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  calmness  when  he  said,  "  But  if  she 
comes  in  by  that  door,  how  can  she  meet  me  here  ?  " 

"  W]\y,  she  is  not  going  to  meet  you  any  nearer 
than  those  iron  bars,"  replied  the  youngest  agent. 

"  Ah  !  she  will  not  come  nearer  me  than  this  ?  " 

The  older  agent,  seeing  Langlade's  face  contract 
more  and  more,  and  wear  an  expression  of  increas- 
ing fury,  said,  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  You  can  get  very 
near  her,  and  the  grating  will  not  prevent  your  talk- 
ing to  her  as  much  as  you  please." 

"  They  have  lied  to  me  then  ! "  screamed  Lang- 
lade. 

"  You  were  told  you  should  see  her.  She  is  com- 
in"." 

Langlade  screamed  still  louder :  "  They  have 
lied  to  me !  She  was  to  be  near  me,  —  by  my  side, 
without  a  grating  between  us.  I  have  been  de- 
ceived !  Had  I  suspected  as  much,  I  should  never 
have  been  arrested.  I  would  have  defended  myself. 
I  would  have  killed  that  villain  !  I  would  have  killed 
every  one  of  ye !  Ye  are  all  a  pack  of  infernal 
scoundrels ! " 

He  suddenly  walked  up  to  the  older  agent  and 
bawled  :  "  I  tell  ye,  I  want  to  be  by  her  side.  She 
must  be  brought  in  here,  or  I  must  be  carried  in  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grating." 

Tlie  agent  replied :  "  My  orders  on  the  subject 
are  explicit  ?     What  you  ask  is  simply  impossible." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  impossible ! "  yelled  Langlade.  "  Very 
well,  then  my  surrender  is  void  !  You  have  not 
arrested  me  yet.     It  is  all  to  begin  over  again." 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  wrenched  from  the 
wall  a  woollen  bench  secured  to  it  by  iron  plates, 
seized  two  stools,  three  straw  chairs,  and  a  small 
tal)lc,  threw  them  into  one  corner  of  the  cell,  broke 
off  a  leg  of  the  table  to  serve  him  as  a  sort  o^  club, 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  wall  behind  the  sort  of 
barricade  he  had  made,  and  yelled  in  a  terrible 
voice,  as  he  brandished  his  club  over  his  head, 
"  Come  on,  I  'm  ready  for  ye  !  " 

The  younger  agent  ran  out  of  the  cell,  crying  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Tlie  guard  !  the  guard,  ho !" 

Tlie  older  agent  remained  at  his  post,  and,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  looked  calmly  at  Langlade. 
This  agent's  calmness  exasperated  the  convict  to 
the  highest  degree.  He  leaped  over  his  barricade 
and  advanced  towards  him,  club  in  hand.  The 
agent  felt  then  that  he  was  wantonly  exposing  himself 
to  danger.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  his  adversary,  holding 
in  one  hand  his  bunch  of  kevs  to  fend  ofl  the  club, 
curling  his  thick  gray  mastaelie  with  the  other  hand, 
he  rapidly  walked  backwards,  without  saying  a 
word.  W  hen  he  got  near  the  door,  which  had  re- 
mained open  since  the  flight  of  the  other  agent,  he 
jumped  backwards  just  as  Langlade  was  upon  him, 
and  he  slammed  the  door.     It  was  a  retreat,  but  it 
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•was  an  honorable  ix'trcat,  —  it  was  no  rout  Lang- 
lade was  alone  in  his  cell. 

Meantime,  the  guard  of  soldiers  which  is  posted 
in  every  jail  had  armed,  and  was  marching  to  the 
double  cell.  It  was  evident  that  a  terrible  stru^le 
was  about  to  take  place.  The  convict  would  cer- 
tainly be  vanquished,  after  all,  by  the  number  of  his 
adversaries,  but  it  w;is  certain  he  would  defend  him- 
self with  energ}'.  In  his  vigorous  hands^  every  sort 
of  weapon  would  prove  a  fatal  instrument  of  defence. 
Besides,  he  mijjht  jump  on  the  first  soldier  who  en- 
tered the  cell,  disarm  him,  retreat  behind  his  barri- 
cade, and  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  for  hours.  The 
soldiers,  headed  by  the  two  agents,  had  reached  the 
door  of  the  double  cell,  and  were  about  to  enter  it. 

^^bert  suddenly  made  his  appearance. 

He  had  heard  an  unusual  noise,  had  made  inquiry, 
and  was  told  what  was  taking  place.  He  said  to  him- 
self: "  I  ought  to  have  expected  as  much.  It  is  my 
fiiult,  after  all.  It  is  ccrtam  Langlade  has  some  right 
to  complain.  I  have  not  kept  my  promise  strictly.  It 
is  my  duty  to  repair  the  ill  I  have  done,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood." 

Brave  and  resolute  as  he  was,  he  could  not  hesi- 
tate long.  He  made  haste  and  joined  the  soldiers 
and  agents,  and  said  to  them,  as  the  agent  was  about 
turning  the  key  of  the  door,  "  Let  me  go  in ;  I  'U 
settle  everything." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  M.  Vibert  ?  "  asked 
the  older  agent. 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  begin  by  sending  the  guard 
away,  I  beg  of  you.  It  is  not  worth  whde  to  have 
the  soldiers  killed  by  this  fellow.  I  mastered  him 
this  morning,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  master  him  now. 
If  I  fail,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  summon  the  guard. 
You  know  the  Superintendent  is  always  glad  when 
you  abstain  from  violent  measures." 

"  True.  Our  orders  are,  to  be  as  gentle  as  possi- 
ble. But  if  you  could  imagine  the  state  of  fury  in 
which  this  scoundrel  is,  you  would  despau:  of  pro- 
ducing any  effect." 

"  It  costs  nothinoj  to  try." 

"  You  risk  your  life." 

"  I  had  better  risk  mine  than  risk  the  life  of  all 
these  people." 

"  As  you  please.  Would  you  have  me  go  in  with 
you?" 

"  No,  it  is  useless." 

"  I  shall  remain  here,  then,  to  go  to  your  assistance 
if  necessary." 

Vibert  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  double 
cell. 

Langlade,  who  had  heard  the  clatter  of  the  mus- 
kets and  the  murmur  of  voices,  expected  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  he  had  taken  refuge  oehind  his  barri- 
cade. As  soon  as  he  saw  Vibert  his  fury  became 
frenzy.  He  made  one  leap,  jumjMjd  on  Vibert,  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and,  throwing  hmi  as  one  throws  a 
ball,  tossed  him  to  the  extremity  of  the  double  cell. 

Vibert  fell  on  his  knees,  rose,  brushed  his  panta- 
loons with  his  elbow  to  remove  the  dust,  (for  in  the 
gravest  circumstances  he  was  a  particular  man,)  and, 
without  waiting  for  Langlade  to  fall  on  him,  he 
crossed  his  arms  and  went  up  to  him  and  bawled  in 
his  face,  "  You  are  a  coward  ! " 

"  And  you  are  a  liar  V  " 

•♦  Why  do  you  call  me  liar  ?  "  asked  Vibert,  with- 
out lowering  Iiis  voice  in  the  least 

"  Because  you  promised  me  I  should  see  her,  and 
I  have  not  seen  her  yet" 

"  She  is  there,  behind  that  door.  They  are  only 
waiting  for  you  to  be  calm  to  show  her  in." 


"  But  she  will  not  enter  here.  I  shall  only  see  her 
behind  that  grating.  That  is  not  what  you  prom- 
ised me." 

"  I  made  you  no  promise  whatever  on  the  subject. 
I  dare  you  to  tell  me  I  promised  you  should  see  her 
at  your  side." 

"  We  did  not  speak  of  that,  but  —  " 

"  You  ought  to  have  spoken  of  it  You  ought  to 
have  expressed  all  your  conditions.  I  could  n  t  pos- 
sibly divine  your  wishes.  I  have  faithfully  kept 
every  one  of  the  promises  I  made  you.  I  have  had 
even  your  handcuffs  taken  off.  If  you  had  not  had 
free  use  of  your  hands,  you  would  not  have  been 
able  to  damage  this  cell,  and  treat  me  as  cowardly 
as  you  have  done." 

"Cowardly?" 

"  Yes,  cowardly !  I  am  small,  you  are  talL  I  am 
weak,  you  are  strong.  I  entered  here  alone  and  un- 
armed, to  prevent  a  sanguinary  struggle  in  which 
you  would  most  certainly  have  been  vanquished,  and 
you  leaped  on  me  like  a  wild  beast  Isn't  that 
cowardly  ?  " 

"  Will  they  bring  Soleil  Couchant  here  ?  "  asked 
Langlade,  already  a  great  deal  calmer  than  he  had 
been.  "  May  I  see  her  without  being  separated  from 
her  by  this  grating  ?  " 

*'  No.  lu)u  wiU  see  her  and  talk  to  her  through 
these  iron  bars.     She  made  this  request." 

"  Ah  1  these  iron  bars  are  provided  at  her  request  I 
Why  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  because  she  is  afraid  to  be  near  you. 
Does  that  astonish  you  ?  " 

"  If  she  is  afraid,  it  is  because  she  feels  guilty." 

"  Clear  enough ;  but  that 's  no  reason  why  she 
should  desire  to  be  murdered." 

"  But  suppose  I  should  promise  not  to  kill 
her?" 

"  You  cannot  make  such  a  promise,  and  be  sure 
of  keeping  it  You  are  too  violent.  You  have 
not  sufficient  self-command.  A  word  or  (vesture  is 
enough  to  throw  you  into  a  frenzy,  lou  even 
strike  those  who  don't  say  a  word  to  you,  who  do 
nothing  to  you." 

*'  Pardon  me." 

"  0, 1  forgive  you ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  tJie  Superintendent  will  not  forgive  you  for 
having  disturbed  the  quiet  which  always  reigns  here, 
committed  deeds  of  violence,  menaced  the  agents, 
called  out  the  guard  —  " 

"  \\Tiat  can  he  do  ?  " 

"  He  can  refuse  to  allow  you  to  see  Soleil  Cou- 
chant, even  behind  that  iron  grating." 

"  See  here,"  saitl  Langlade,  trying  to  take  Vibert's 
hand,  "  if  you  will  persuade  the  Superintendent  to 
let  me  see  her,  I  promise  to  put  everything  here 
back  m  its  place,  to  present  excuses  to  the  agents, 
and  to  be  as  calm  as  I  have  been  furious." 

"  Well,  I  will  use  my  influence  with  the  Superin- 
tendent; but,  I  warn  you,  the  utmost  he  will  grant 
sow  will  be  to  allow  you  to  see  her  behind  that 
grating." 

**  Tliat  is  all  I  ask !  I  no  longer  feel  like  killing 
her.     My  anger  has  spent  itself. 

Vibert  quitted  the  cell.  The  agents  were  at  the 
door,  and  expressetl  their  astonishment  at  seeing 
him  in  such  good  condition.  lie  said  to  them :  "  He 
is  nuict  now.  Let  him  see  Soleil  Couchant,  as  if 
notuiog  had  taken  place.  This  evening  he  will  be 
sent  to  another  jail,  and  you  will  be  rid  of  him." 

While  Vibert  was  speaking,  a  strange  noise  was 
heard  in  the  cell.  Vibert  returned  and  summoned 
the  other  agents.    Langlade  was  lying  on  the  floor 
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insensible.  The  younger  agent  went  for  the  sur- 
geon, who  came  in  time  only  to  see  the  escaped 
convict  breathe  his  last.  The  emotions  of  the  day 
had  been  too  much  for  the  giant.  His  arrest, 
Solcil  Couchant's  betrayal,  his  frenzy  at  discover- 
ing the  iron  bars  and  at  sight  of  Vibert,  his  fear  the 
Sui)erintendent  might  refuse  to  allow  him  so  much 
as  to  see  Soleil  Couchant  again,  had  brought  on  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  It  proved  fatal  before  any  remedy 
could  be  administered. 


THE  MIANTONOMOH  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  STRANGE  vessel,  with  a  strange  figure  and  still 
stranger  name,  now  lies  anchored  at  Spithead.  It 
was  once  actuallv  mentioned  as  an  official  difficulty 
in  an  Admiralty  Report,  that  names  could  not  be  con- 
veniently discovered  for  our  new  ships  of  war,  but 
the  Americans  have  multiplied  their  frigates  fifty- 
fold  without  incurring  any  such  embarrassment. 
They  call  their  ships  after  the  rivers  of  their  country, 
and  as  rivci-s  in  all  regions  retain  the  designations 
given  bv  the  earliest  settlers,  the  American  cruisers 
are  christened  in  the  language  of  the  Red  Indians. 
"Wiiat  the  Miantonomoh  may  actually  signify  in  that 
tongue  we  shall  not  proceed  to  inquire ;  what  she 
re])resents  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  in- 
deed. She  is  a  real,  genuine  Monitor,  a  true  speci- 
men of  that  singular  fleet  on  which  the  Americans 
rely  for  their  position  on  the  seas.  As  these  vessels 
resemble  no  other  floating  things,  it  follows  almost 
inevitably  that,  if  the  American  shipbuildei-s  are 
right,  ours  must  be  wrong,  and  it  is  our  imperative 
duty  to  investigate  the  subject  without  prejudice  or 
delay. 

An  American  Monitor  involves  two  principles  of 
construction  not  necessarily  connected.  The  first, 
which  was  the  original  principle  of  Mr.  Ericsson's 
design,  consists  in  withdrawing  from  the  enemy's 
shot  that  surface  which  in  ordmary  vessels  consti- 
tutes the  broadside.  The  original  Monitor,  which 
has  given  a  generic  name  to  all  shifts  built  on  her 
model,  had  a  deck  almost  level  with  the  water,  so 
that  she  floated  like  a  mere  rafb.  But  as  this  con- 
figuration hardfy  admitted  of  an  armament,  the 
idea  of  a  turret  was  conceived  in  which  guns  might 
be  carried,  and  this  was  the  second  principle  of  the 
design.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
turret  principle  had  originally  no  connection  with 
ordnance  of  extraordinary  weight.  Its  object  was 
simply  to  provide  for  the  carriage  of  guns,  which 
could  not  be  carried  otherwise  or  elsewhere.  The 
first  and  leading  idea  was  to  protect  the  vessel  by 
submersion,  and  then  the  tun-et  was  invented  as  a 
necessary  platform  for  the  guns.  Between  these 
two  ideas  there  is  no  essential  connection.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  build  a  turret  ship  as  high  out  of 
the  water  as  an  old  wooden  frigate,  for  tlie  turret 
principle  in  itself  represents  nothing  but^an  im- 
jji-oved  method  of  carrying  guns  upon  pivots.  Any 
])ivot-gnn  protected  by  a  circular  iron  bulwark 
would  show  the  turret  system  of  armament. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Monitors  been  pro- 
duced when  a  new  and  unexpected  advantage  was 
found  to  attach  to  them.  Cannon  were  brought  into 
use  of  a  calibre  and  weight  unknown  before,  and 
yet  no  cannon  were  too  heavy  to  be  carried  in 
turrets.  The  Americans  advanced  from  one  experi- 
ment to  another  till  tliey  produced  4.50-pound  guns 
for  .'^ca  service,  and  as  they  soon  built  their  Monitors 
with  two  turrets  instead  of  one,  a  single  vessel  could 
carry,  as  the  Miantonomoh  does,  four  of  these  enor- 


mous j)ieces.  In  fact,  it  was  in  this  part!.;ular  ca- 
pacity that  the  new  turret  ships  acquired  their  rep- 
utation. There  is  a  natural  presumption,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  favor  of  the  biggest  gun,  and 
the  biggest  guns,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  to  be  found 
in  turret  ships.  This  brought  turret  ships  into  no- 
tice, though  not  into  fashion,  for  many,  and  not 
quite  unreasonable,  were  the  misgivings  entertained 
of  their  success.  As  all  the  American  turret  ships 
did  as  a  matter  of  fact  combine  the  comparative 
submei-sion  of  their  hulls  with  the  turret  system  of 
armament,  it  was  doubted  whether  such  vessels  could 
live  at  sea  or  be  made  habitable  for  their  crews. 
Nor  were  such  doubts  confined  to  this  country  or  to 
Europe.  The  Secretary  of  the  American  Navy 
stated  in  an  official  Report  that  the  Monitors  could 
not  be  regarded  as  sea-going  ships,  and,  indeed,  three 
or  four  of  them  had  actually  foundered,  while  it  was 
thought  advisable,  in  the  case  of  others  on  active 
service,  to  change  their  crews  every  three  or  four 
days.  More  recently,  however,  probably  on  account 
of  improvements  introduced,  the  Americans  have 
ventured  to  send  their  Monitors  to  sea.  The  Mo- 
nadnock  went  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific 
and  made  very  good  weather  of  it;  the  Miantono- 
moh has  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  our  shores,  and,  it 
is  said,  without  any  difficulty.  These,  however,  are 
the  only  instances  of  such  adventures,  and  the  two 
vessels  are  the  newest  specimens  of  the  class. 

These  remarks  will  at  once  suggest  the  true  points 
for  inquiry  on  the  present  occasion.  It  should  first 
be  ascertained  whether  a  vessel  lying  as  low  in  the 
water  as  the  Miantonomoh  is  really  to  be  thought  as 
safe,  as  seaworthy,  and  as  habitiible  as  an  ordinary 
cruiser.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  might  possibly 
be  done  by  such  vessels  on  emergencies,  but  of  what 
they  may  be  expected  to  do  always  or  in  the  regu- 
lar routine  of  service.  This,  we  may  say,  is  the  most 
important  inquiry  of  all.  We  have  already  observed 
that  a  ship  of  any  form  might  be  fitted  with  a  turret 
armament,  but  unless  the  principle  of  subinei-sion 
were  also  adopted  the  defensive  advantages  of  the 
Monitors  would  be  lost.  The  strength,  for  instance, 
of  the  Miantonomoh  consists  not  only  in  her  450- 
pound  guns,  but  in  the  fact  that  she  offers  no  mark 
except  her  turrets  to  the  guns  of  an  enemy.  She  is 
not  actually  quite  so  flat  on  the  water  as  she  seems 
to  be,  but  her  submersion  is  so  great  that  she  ap- 
pears to  have  no  broadside  at  all. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  supplied  by  the  pecu- 
liar artillery  carried  in  the  Aliantonomoh's  turrets. 
Her  guns  are  450-pounders,  but  they  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  what  a  British  gun  would  be  of  that 
calibre.  They  are  shaped  like  soda-water  bottles, 
and  they  are  made  to  throw  their  enormous  shot  at 
a  low  velocity,  with  comparatively  small  charges  of 
powder.  For  instance,  the  ordinary  service  charge 
of  these  guns  is  only  85  pounds,  though  it  is  said  a 
60-pound  charge  might  be  used,  whereas  the  cliarge 
of  the  Bellerophon's  250-pounders  is  43  pounds.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  ascertain  the  real  merits 
of  the  Dahlgren  principle  as  compared  with  the  sys- 
tem of  our  own  artillerists.  We  have  hitherto  been 
left  in  the  dark  about  the  actual  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican guns,  nor  can  we  tell  now  whether  our  1 2-ton 
gun  may  not  be  as  eflTectual  against  armor-plating  as 
a  heavier  gun  on  a  difl'erent  principle.  (>ther  con- 
ditions being  etiual,  the  weight  of  the  shot  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  charge  wouM  determine  the  ad- 
vantaire,  but  here  the  other  conditions  are  not  equal. 
The  Dahlgren  gun  is  as  difl'erent  from  our  cannon 
as  the  Miantonomoh  is  from  our  iron-clads,  and  we 
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ina^  possibly  learn  somethinc  from  our  neighbors  in 
artillery  as  well  as  8liij)-building. 

In  eonehision,  let  us  hope  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Aiueriean  navy  nuiy  find  a  cordial  and  hos- 
pitable welc'ouic  in  this  country.  Such  visitors 
should  be  received  with  soniethin<j  more  than  the 
curiosity  which  their  ships  naturally  excite.  We 
have  now  not  only  these  American  ships  of  war  in 
our  ports,  but  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  with  us  also.  The  opjwrtunity  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  showing  how  natural  and  cordial  the 
amity  between  the  two  nations  ouo;ht  to  be,  and  we 
trust  it  may  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unimproved. 


INCH  BY  INCH. 

A   WEST-IXDI.\N   SKETCH. 

One  fine  morning  in  August,  I  arose  at  early 
dawn,  and  had  just  finished  dressing  myself,  when 
an  old  black  woman  put  her  head  into  my  room, 
exclaiming,  "  Ily,  is  you  dressed,  massa  V "  and 
seeing  tliat  I  was,  she  went  on,  "  I  bring  de  coffee 
and  cigars  ;  how  de  dis  maaning,  nia.«sa  ?  " 

"  Come  in,  Judy,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  'm  all  right. 
But  what  is  the  matter  ?     You  don't  look  well." 

"  I  is  rader  pooily,  tank  God  ! "  she  replied. 

Judy  did  not  leave  the  room,  as  usual,  when  I 
had  taken  my  coffee  ;  so,  knowing  that  slie  had  got 
something  on  her  mind,  of  which  she  wished  to  dis- 
burden herself,  I  said,  "  Well,  Judy,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Will  mas.sa  look  at  de  'romcter  bum-bvc  ?  " 

"  Look  at  the  barometer  !     What  for,  J'udy  ?  " 

"  I  tiuk  we  is  goin*  to  hab  hurricane." 

"  A  hurricane !  Why,  there  never  was  a  finer 
morning  came  out  of  the  heavens." 

"Dat  for  true,  mas.sa;  but  we  is  goin'  to  hab  hur- 
ricane for  all  dat.  ^Lissa  no  go  to  Paradise  dish 
dav." 

''  Not  go  to  Paradise  !     Why  not,  Judy  ?  " 

"  Paradise  nice  place  in  fine  weddcr ;  but  him  too 
much  near  de  mountains  for  safe  in  hurricane." 

"  Well,  I  '11  look  at  the  gla.ss  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  my  colFee  ;  but  as  to  not  going  to  Paradise, 
that 's  out  of  the  question." 

The  old  woman  left  me  ;  and  finishing  my  coffee, 
I  stepped  out  to  examine  the  barometer.  It  stood 
at  30  0,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  morning  was  a 
splendid  one  ;  so,  knowing  that  there  was  a  young 
lady  at  Paradise  who  was  exj)ecting  me,  I  laughed 
at  Old  Judy's  fears,  an<l  determined  to  start. 

At  this  moment  my  friend  came  bustling  out  of 
his  room.  ''How's  the  glass,  Tom  V  Judy  says 
we  are  going  to  have  a  storm ;  an<i  she 's  always 
right.;' 

"  Nonsense  !  "  I  replied.  "  The  gla.«s  is  as  firm 
as  a  rock  ;  and  as  to  Judy's  feelings,  that 's  all  non- 
sense." 

"Ah!  but  I  tell  you  it's  no  .such  thing.  I've 
been  in  four  hurncanes,  and  Judy  has  foretold  everv 
one  of  them.  We  may  not  get  it  to-<lay  ;  but  she  's 
better  than  am-  we;itlier-glass ;  so,  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  defer  your  trip  to  the  (iordons." 

"  Stuff!"  I  n»plied.  "  I  gave  my  wonl,  and  go  I 
shall  I  I  don't  want  to  tlnig  you  out,  if  you  *re 
afraid,  but  you  must  not  think  to  frighten  me." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  boy  ! "  answer«Ml  my  friend,  "  when 
you  have  had  one  taste  of  a  West-Imlian  hurricane, 
you  will  not  want  a  second  ;  besides,  there  is  not  a 
worse  place  in  the  island  than  that  same  Paradise  of 
Gonlon's.  The  wind  gets  between  those  two  moun- 
tains, and  rages  up  the  valley  like  mad." 

I  was  duly  impressed  with  my  friend's  advice,  and 


loath  to  leave  him,  for  I  perceived  that  he  was  really 
in  earnest ;  but,  truth  to  say,  there  was  a  certain 
Mary  Gordon  at  Paradise  (the  name,  by  the  by,  of 
her  father's  plantation),  for  whom,  as  sailors  say,  I 
had  a  sneaking  kindness,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
absolute  presence  of  the  tornado  would  have  stopped 
me.  Besides,  I  was  in  full  health  and  spirits  ;  and 
it  was  not  likely  that  I,  who  had  been  knocking 
about  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could  sympathize  with 
the  feelings  of  an  ancient  black  woman,  or  with 
those  of  the  climate-worn  and  sensitive  old  planter 
with  whom  I  was  staying.  Mounting  my  horse, 
therefore,  with  a  black  boy  for  a  guide,  I  started  on 
my  journey. 

I  rode  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  for  there  is  something 
in  the  early  breeze  of  a  tropical  morning  which  is 
peculiarly  refreshing,  and  diffuses  a  buoyant  elasti- 
city into  your  frame,  which  is  only  to  be  restrained 
by  active  exercise.  In  ad<lition  to  this,  the  scenery 
through  which  I  was  travelling  was  of  the  most  en- 
chanting description  ;  while  I,  with  a  light  heart, 
was  speeding  on  to  seek  a  Creole  houri  in  a  tropical 
"  Paradise."  I  had  got  about  one  third  of  the  way, 
when  I  came  to  two  roads ;  I  was  somewhat  puzzled 
which  to  take,  for  I  had  forgotten  ray  guide,  and 
had  ridden  so  fast  that  I  felt  certain  I  had  left  him 
far  behind.  I  was  about  to  take  the  one  to  the  left, 
when  a  voice  behind  me  exclaimed,  "  Him  de 
wrung  way,  massa ;  de  lef  is  de  right  way."  I 
turned  round  in  surprise,  and  there  I  found  my  lit- 
tle black  guide  clinging  to  the  horse's  tail.  The 
horse,  I  presume,  being  used  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
took  no  notice  of  it,  though  the  young  rascal  had  m 
his  hand  a  pointed  stick,  with  which  at  times  he  ac- 
celerated the  animal's  movements. 

The  road,  though  it  proved  a  very  bad  one,  was 
wihl  and  pictures(jue  in  the  extreme.  It  followed 
the  course  of  a  deep  gully,  whose  sides  became  more 
and  more  precipitous  as  I  advancetl,  but  were  cov- 
ered with  a  green  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  consist- 
ing of  bushes  and  creepers,  the  blossoms  on  which 
were  marvellously  beautiful. 

After  wending  for  some  distance  through  the  bot- 
tom of  this  ravine,  I  at  last  emerged  into  the  open 
country,  at  a  spot  of  peculiar  beauty.  On  my  right 
an<l  left  rose  high  mountains,  whose  peaks,  now  and 
then  visible  through  the  clouds,  seemed  to  reach  the 
heavens.  The  whole  of  these  mountains  were  clothed 
with  a  perpetual  verdure,  while  before  me  was  a 
valley,  spreading  out  in  grassy  sloj^es  to  the  edge  of 
the  sea. 

I  ha<l  never  seen  anything  so  truly  grand.  I  was 
fascinated,  for  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  imagi- 
nation so  powerfully  affected  by  scenic  effect  as  m 
the  tropics.  The  majestic  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  mingled  beauty  and  variety  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  deep  and  sombre  forests,  were  all  new 
to  me.  Then  the  strange  convolutions  of  the  clouds, 
which,  pressed  by  the  wind  against  the  opposite  side 
of  tlie  sierra,  came  rolling  and  tund)ling  over  the 
mountains,  now  concealing  and  now  disclosing  some 
of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  nature,  excited  in  me 
such  lively  and  rapturous  interest  as  could  not  be 
casilv  forgotten. 

"  Massa  no  get  to  Paradise  dis  day,  if  him  'top 
looking  at  do  mountains  all  do  maaning,"  said  my 
little  guide. 

Admonished  by  this,  I  again  started.  I  had  not 
proceeded  much  tarther,  wjien  I  perceived  that  Old 
Judy's  jirognostics  were  not  without  their  signifi- 
cance, for  a  brilliant  though  ominous  scene  pivsented 
itself  to  my  view.     A  tremendous  bank  of  black 
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clouds  had  risen  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  an<l  hung  ahuost  stationaiy  on  the  distant 
horizon.  I  was  looking  at  this,  when  all  at  once  it 
seemed  moved  as  by  a  mighty  wind ;  mass  after 
mass  of  murky  vapor  rolled  up,  and  spread  them- 
selves athwart  the  neavens. 

"  Hurricane  do  come,  massa,  now  for  true  I "  cried 
my  little  Cupid.  "Ole  Judy  always  right;  and 
massa  no  make  haste,  de  rain  catch  we." 

I  did  not  heed  what  the  boy  said,  for  it  was  a 
strange  and  magnificent  sight  upon  which  I  was 
gazing.  One  half  of  the  heavens  was  black  as  night, 
and  the  other  bright  and  radiant,  the  sky  without  a 
cloud.  Never,  perhaps,  did  the  eye  of  man  rest 
upon  a  greater  contrast,  never  was  a  scene  of  greater 
loveliness  mingled  with  one  of  more  appalling  mag- 
nificence. The  contrast  reached  its  climax  when 
suddenly  from  out  the  dark  pall  flash  after  flash  of 
lightning  descended  into  the  sea,  and  the  thunder, 
after  growling  hoarsely  in  the  distance,  was  echoed 
back  by  the  mountains,  reverberating  from  cliff"  to 
cliff",  and  from  rock  to  rock.  It  was  Peace  and  War 
personified ;  'but,  alas !  the  blue  sky,  the  emblem  of 
peace,  was  being  fast  swallowed  up  by  the  rolling 
war-cloud,  which,  in  all  the  majesty  of  angry  nature, 
was  hastening  to  blot  out  all  that  remained  of  tran- 
quillity and  beauty. 

At  last  I  turned  to  go.  Both  my  horse  and  my 
guide  seemed  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion, and  I  found  myself,  as  it  were,  racing  with  the 
storm ;  but  before  I  could  reach  my  friend's  planta- 
tion, the  clouds  were  flying  over  my  head,  and  the 
wind  was  howling  aloft  as  though  a  gale  was  blow- 
ing ;  though,  below,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air, 
not  a  leaf  stirred,  and  not  a  ripple  ruffled  the  placid 
sea. 

Paradise  now  appeared  in  view  ;  and  it  well  de- 
served its  name,  for  a  more  beautifully  situated  place 
I  had  never  seen.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  house 
it  began  to  rain,  and,  leaping  from  my  horse,  I  dashed 
up  the  steps  into  the  hall.  I  was  warmly  greeted 
by  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  two  daughters;  for  though 
Mary  was  not  quite  so  demonstrative  as  Grace,  the 
glance  of  her  eye  and  the  rose  upon  her  cheek  told 
me,  at  any  rate,  that  I  was  not  unwelcome. 

"  Very  glad  jou  are  come,"  said  Mr.  Grordon ; 
"  though  we  did  not  expect  you.  But  how  is  it  the 
Colonel  is  not  with  you?" 

"  He  would  not  come  because  Old  Judy  prophe- 
sied we  were  going  to  have  a  hurricane.  I  laughed 
at  her  at  the  tmie,  but  I  fancy  I  made  a  mistake." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  That  old  woman  is  always 
right :  the  glass  has  gone  down  like  a  lump  of  lead ; 
so  let  us  get  our  breakfast  at  once,  or  we  shall  be 
done  out  of  it.  Here 's  Mrs.  Seuter  and  her  girls ;  I 
think  you  know  them." 

Mrs.  Seuter  was  the  widow  of.  a  Scotch  planter, 
very  fat  and  very  fiissy ;  but  with  the  remainder  of 
the  party  my  story  has  nothing  to  do.  During 
breakfast  the  wind  increa.sed  in  violence,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  over  the  hurricane  had  commenced 
hi  cood  earnest  Mr.  Gordon  seeing  this,  immedi- 
atel}'  set  about  making  preparations  to  withstand  it. 
Windows  and  doors  were  hastily  but  strongly  ban-i- 
caded,  and  the  most  portable  articles  of  value,  to- 

§  ether  with  a  quantity  of  provisions,  were  conveyed 
own  a  trap-door  into  a  cellar,  built  on  purpose  for 
safety  during  hurricanes. 

This  was  scarcely  accomplished,  when  the  field 
hands  and  the  whole  population  of  the  village  came 
hurrying  up  to  seek  for  shelter  and  companionship 
with  their  master  and  his  family. 


Meantime  the  whole  sky  had  become  as  black  as 
night,  the  clouds  as  they  advanced  descending  al- 
most to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  was  now  lashed 
into  the  wildest  fury  by  the  gale.  Every  now  and 
then  fliishes  of  the  most  vivid  lightning  burst  from 
the  clouds,  and  descending  were  instantly  engulfed 
in  the  sea ;  the  next  moment  they  reappeared  from 
beneath  the  white  foam,  and  apparently  ascending 
towards  the  sky  were  met  by  other  masses  hovering 
above. 

The  thunder  burst  in  appalling  crashes  over  our 
heads,  waking  up  the  echoes  of  the  neighboring 
mountains,  and  shaking  the  house  to  its  very  foun- 
dation ;  the  rain,  too,  descended  in  cataracts :  it 
seemed  as  though  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were 
opened,  ami  the  eternal  waters  were  pouring  down 
upon  us.  To  add  to  the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  it 
gradually  became  as  dark  as  pitch,  the  wind  every 
instant  increasing  in  intensity. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  noise  of  the  gale  was 
something  I  had  never  before  heard,  and  yet  every 
moment  it  seemed  to  wax  stronger  and  stronger, 
till  it  increased  to  such  an  overwhelming  roar,  that 
the  strongest  efforts  of  the  human  voice,  in  closest 
proximity,  were  quite  unheard. 

The  building  began  to  show  by  its  quakings  that 
it  was  time  to  get  below  into  a  place  of  greater  safe- 
ty. The  negroes  were  therefore  roused  from  their 
stupor,  and  by  signs  desired  to  go  below. 

The  house  by  this  time  had  become  little  better 
than  a  rocking  vessel,  whilst  a  shower  of  shingles 
and  tiles  was  every  instant  swept  from  the  roof. 
Very  soon  all,  save  Mr.  Gordon,  were  safely  con- 
veyed below,  Mary  and  I  being  the  last  to  descend. 
As  we  did  so  a  loud  crash  proclaimed  that  some 
thing  had  fallen,  and  I  darted  back  to  see  if  any 
accident  had  happened  to  my  host.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  room,  I  found  him  uninjured  ;  but  a 
sudden  break  in  the  clouds  and  a  gleam  of  light  dis- 
closed an  extraordinary  sight  to  me.  The  air  was 
filled  with  missiles  of  all  descriptions,  —  branches  of 
trees,  huge  stones,  beams,  and  all  sorts  of  movables, 
which  were  driven  along  with  incredible  speed. 

Suddenly  a  violent  shock  was  felt,  sending  a 
thrill  through  my  heart,  for  I  expected  to  see  the 
whole  house  come  falling  upon  us.  The  clouds  had 
once  more  closed  up,  and  darkness  again  covered 
the  earth,  the  rapidly  repeated  flashes  of  lightning 
only  rendering  it  more  impenetrable ;  while  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  crashing  of  the  thun- 
der made  up  a  hideous  tumult  such  as  appalled  the 
heart,  and  almost  annihilated  the  mind. 

I  have  but  a  very  dim  recollection  of  what  after- 
wards transpired,  till  I  found  myself  descending  the 
ladder  with  Mr.  Gordon ;  but  I  know  that  before 
we  closed  the  trap  the  storm  had  resumed  its  em- 
pire, and  the  vibration  of  the  walls  told  me  they 
could  not  stand  long  unless  it  abated.  When  we 
had  done  this,  though  the  sounds  from  above  were 
every  now  and  then  startling  and  appalling,  we 
were  in  comparative  quietude,  and  were  enabled 
to  relieve  our  dumb-show  by  the  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  To  hear  the  sounds  of  our 
own  voices,  and  communicate  our  thoughts  by 
words,  after  the  overpowering  din  by  which  we  had 
for  the  last  hour  been  encompassed,  was  a  comfort 
which  words  cannot  express.  The  relief  to  poor 
Mrs.  Seuter  must  have  been  immense,  for  now  she 
could  hear  herself  speak,  and  listen  to  her  own 
groans. 

"  The  Ix>rd  preserve  us ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  but 
this  is  awful.    I  shall  die  with  fright.     If  I  had  nev- 
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er  left  Aberdeen,  I  should  never  have  —  Gracious 
powers!  what's  that?  We  shall  all  be  swallowed 
up!" 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  report,  and  then  a 
rolling  crash  over  our  heads,  which  made  the  earth 
shake  beneath  us. 

"  Tliat  's  the  house  gone,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  qui- 
etly.    "  I  expected  it  would  not  hold  up  long." 

This  was  followed  by  a  wail  among  the  ncjjresscs, 
and  a  young  girl  rose  up,  exclaiming,  "  Lh,  me 
Gad  !  I  lef  me  pickaninny  sleep  ;  warra  I  do  now  ? 
Tan  away  der,  —  tan  away  ;  let  me  go  fetch  him." 

"  Chough-body  I  "  replied  an  old  woman  ;  "  you 
is  mad  ;  you  lef  you  senses  wid  you  pickaninny  too. 
Tan  till.  Garrainighty  take  care  ob  pickaninny  now, 
—  nobody  else  can." 

This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  afford  much  com- 
fort to  the  poor  girl,  who  did  nothing  but  sit  and 
wail. 

My  mind  had  hitherto  been  so  occupied,  that  I 
had  not  time  to  take  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
scene  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  Immured  in 
a  large,  dark  vault,  lit  only  by  the  feeble  rays  of  two 
candles,  and  a  lanip  which  hnng  from  the  ceiling, 
there  was  just  sufficient  light  to  give  everything, 
except  those  within  the  radius  of  these  lights,  a  gro- 
tesque or  diabolical  aspect.  The  negroes  in  the 
distance,  most  of  whom  were  huddled  on  the  floor, 
appeared  the  very  personification  of  spirits  of  dark- 
ness awaiting  their  condemnation ;  one  old  negro, 
tall  and  spectral,  in  the  background,  looking  like  a 
malevolent  demon  gloating  over  their  fall. 

During  more  than  an  hour,  we  remained  in  a  state 
of  incertitude  as  to  what  was  goinjg  on  above  us ; 
all  we  knew  was  that  the  noise  oi  the  storm  had 
sensibly  diminished.  At  last,  I  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  and  mounting  the  ladder,  I  endeavored  to 
open  the  trap,  that  I  might  see  what  was  the  state 
of  things  above  ground.  I  undid  the  latch,  and  es- 
sayed to  lift  up  the  door ;  but  my  strength  was  not 
sufficient  to  lift  it.  I  called  up  Mr.  Gordon  and  one 
of  the  negroes ;  but  our  united  strength  faikd  to 
move  it ;  and  at  last,  after  repeated  efforts,  we  were 
fain  to  give  over,  for  it  became  clear  that  the  ruins 
of  the  house  had  fallen  over  us,  and,  till  assistance 
could  be  obtained  from  above,  we  were  prisoners. 
Our  position  was  bv  no  means  an  enviable  one,  for 
we  had  no  idea  when,  even  if  ever,  we  should  be 
released,  and  our  stock  of  food  was  very  scanty. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  evil  we  had  to  encoun- 
ter, for  presently,  as  we  sat,  a  low,  mysterious  rum- 
bling came  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  few 
minutes  elapsed,  and  then  the  noise  increased  — 
reached  us  —  the  earth  rose  under  our  feet  —  the 
whole  edifice  reeled  —  the  walls  cracked  —  and  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  trap  split  into  fragments,  and 
full  among  the  negroes,  whose  wild  and  despairing 
cries  rent  the  vault.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense 
agoTly.  We  all  stood  transfixed  with  awe,  for  we 
expected  nothing  less  than  that  the  earth  was  about 
to  open  and  swallow  us  un. 

No  sooner  had  the  earthquake  passed,  than  a  new 
danger  menaced  us.  Through  one  of  the  cMcks  in 
the  wall  water  was  flowing  rapidly,  and  the  floor  of 
the  vault  was  already  covered  some  inches  deep. 
At  first,  neither  Mrs.  Scuter  nor  the  negroes  seemed 
to  comprehend  this ;  but  as  the  water  rapidly  in- 
creased, Mrs.  Seuter  became  alive  to  her  peril. 

"  Why,"  she  exclaimed,  starting  un,  "  we  shall  all 
be  drowned  !  —  Is  there  no  means  of  escape  ?  Can 
you  think  of  no  way  of  extricating  us  ?  "  she  asked 
of  me. 


"  None  whatever,"  I  replied.  "  We  are  in  the 
hands  of  Grod ;  He  alone  can  help  us,  if  it  is  His 
good  pleasure." 

The  old  lady's  countenance  became  ashy  pale, 
and  then  she  threw  up  her  .arms,  and  slirieked  : 
"  I  can't  die  —  I  won't  die  I  Will  nobody  save  me  ? 
I  '11  give  anytliing.  —  I  '11  buy  your  freedom,  and 
make  you  rich,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the 
negroes. 

"  Ess,  ma'am,  we  save  you  if  we  can  ;  we  no  let 
buckra  ladies  die  if  we  help  it ;  but  negger  life  as 
good  as  anybody's,  and  bum-bye,  when  de  water 
come  ober  de  head,  we  no  help  ourselves :  we  all 
be  like  den,  —  we  all  be  free,  and  rich  too,  de  Lord 
be  praise ! " 

As  the  water  rose,  it  was  quite  a  study  to  watch 
the  faces  of  those  about  me,  particularly  of  the  ne- 
groes. The  gradual  transition  from  anxiety  to  fear, 
and  fit)m  that  to  the  wildest  despair,  would  have 
been  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  had  not  our  situation 
been  so  appalling. 

While  all  around  were  crying  and  wailing,  how- 
ever, Marjf  and  Grace  were  perfectly  quiet.  Their 
courage  did  not  fail  them  for  an  instant,  though  the 
water  had  now  reached  above  their  knees.  In  the 
faces  of  these  two  girls  might  be  read  that  uncom- 
plaining patience,  that  high  and  enduring  fortitude, 
which  13  a  special  characteristic  of  Anglo-tropical 
women.  The  contrast  between  their  calmness  and 
the  wild  despair  of  Mrs.  Seuter  and  the  negroes  was 
very  noticeable.  It  was  a  time  to  try  the  courage  of 
any  one.  Mr.  Gordon  I  knew  was  not  wanting  in 
courage,  but  his  fortitude  seemed  to  have  forsaKcn 
him.  His  looks  were  wild  ;  the  muscles  of  his  mouth 
twitched  and  quivered,  and  now  and  then  he  mut- 
tered something  that  I  could  not  hear. 

Inch  by  inch  the  water  rose  until  it  reached  my 
waistcoat.  One  by  one  the  buttons  disappeared,  as 
each  minute  our  enemy  gained  upon  us.  Still  I  was 
loath  to  relinquish  all  hope.  Meantime,  not  a  word 
had  been  uttered  nor  an  exclamation  made  by  Mr. 
Gordon  or  his  daughters.  Mrs.  Seuter  had  ceased 
her  cries,  for  she  had  persuaded  a  tall  negro  to  hoist 
her  upon  his  shoulders,  where  she  sat  grasping  one 
of  the  candles  with  great  satisfaction.  She  was  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  for  she  did  not  remember  that  the  in- 
stinct of  life  was  as  strong  in  the  negro  as  in  herself, 
and  that  the  moment  the  water  rose  high  enough 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  negro,  he  would  in  all 
probability  leave  her  to  her  fate.  No,  there  was  no 
help  or  escape  for  us,  and  all  we  could  do  was  calmly 
to  wait  the  approach  of  that  death  which  was  slowly 
creeping  upon  us.  A  moment  of  more  awful  sus- 
pense could  not  be  contemplated.  I  have  been 
through  many  perils,  but  never  anj-thing  like  this. 
A  man  may  be  brave  when  his  blood  is  hot,  and 
the  tide  of  battle  carries  him  on  ;  but  to  stand  still 
and  see  the  grim  destroyer  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  minute  by  minute,  and  inch  by  inch,  re- 
quires a  very  different  sort  of  courage. 

The  "Water  had  by  this  time  reached  almost  to 
our  shoulders,  and  I  felt  my  fortitude  giving  way  :  I 
wanted  to  call  aloud,  to  shriek  for  help ;  tliere  was 
something  so  horrible  in  the  idea  ot  bein^  thus 
drowned,  like  rats  in  a  cellar,  that  I  recoiled  from 
it.  All  this  takes  little  time  to  describe ;  but  the 
rise  of  the  water  was  so  slow,  that  more  tlian  half  an 
hour  ha<l  elapsed  since  it  first  entered  the  vault.  And 
now  again  came  the  rumbling  of  the  earth(|uake,  and 
the  sickening  sensation  of  its  shock ;  the  place  shook, 
the  water  was  agititcd,  and  partiallv  subsided.  For 
a  time  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes ;  1  expected  to  see 
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it  rise  again  ;  but  I  watched  it  closely,  and  found,  to 
my  great  joy,  that  it  was  rapidly  diminishing.  It 
was  ccrtaiidy  a  moment  of  intense  relief,  though  our 
danger  was  not  all  over.  We  were  saved  from  im- 
mediate death ;  but  how  were  we  to  be  extricated 
from  our  living  tomb  ?  how  were  we  to  make  our 
situation  known  to  others  ? 

For  several  hours  we  remained  in  this  state,  — 
part  of  the  time  with  the  additional  horror  of  dark- 
ness, for  the  lights  had  burned  out,  and  we  had  no 
others  to  replace  them.  I  can't  tell  if  I  or  any  one 
else  slept,  but  I  know  that  after  a  time  we  all  ap- 
peared in  a  state  of  stupor,  for  not  a  word  was 
uttered.  At  one  time,  I  fancied  my  senses  were 
leaving  me,  for  my  brain  was  filled  with  strange, 
unearthly  visions.  From  this  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  most  appalling  shrieks. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  I.     "  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  The  water  coming  in  again !  Don't  you  hear 
it  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Seuter. 

I  listened.  There  was  a  noise  certainly,  but  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  that  of  water ;  then  it  ceased. 
I  felt  about  me;  but  my  senses  were  so  numbed, 
that  I  could  not  tell  if  the  water  was  rising  or  fall- 
ing, or,  indeed,  if  there  was  any  water  at  all.  I 
listened  again,  and  most  certainly  there  were 
sounds,  and  that  they  came  from  above  was  unmis- 
takable. At  first  they  were  indistinct,  but  each 
moment  they  became  plainer,  and  at  last  I  could 
distinguish  the  blows  of  picks,  then  the  noise  of 
shovels,  and  those  at  last  were  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  human  voices.  Help  was  truly  at  hand. 
The  sense  of  reprieve  from  such  a  situation  was 
more  than  the  most  stoical  could  have  borne  with 
indifference,  and  we  all  joined  in  the  shouts  of  the 
negroes  to  their  comrades  above.  A  few  minutes 
after  this,  to  our  inexpressible  delight,  the  trap 
opened,  and  a  gleam  of  sunlight  burst  in  upon  us. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict  our  feelings  or  the 
wild  joy  of  the  negroes  both  above  and  below ; 
nor  shall  I  be  able  to  give  any  correct  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mrs.  Seuter  conducted  herself,  so 
frantic  was  her  joy.  I  only  know  that  Mr.  Gor- 
don and  his  two  daughters  embraced  me  in  their 
excitement,  and  that  I  thought  the  latter  experience 
very  agreeable. 

Our  final  deliverance  was  delayed  for  some  time 
for  the  want  of  a  ladder.  While  one  was  being 
procured,  the  negroes  and  people  above  were  very 
anxious  to  know  if  we  were  all  safe. 

"  Dar  Massa  Gordon,"  said  one. 

"  And  dar  Missc  Grace  and  Mary,"  exclaimed 
another. 

"  And  de  Icetle  buckra,  Massa  Onzon  "  (the  near- 
est approximation  to  Spunyarn  a  negro  could 
make),  "  he  all  right  too." 

"  Ale  pickaninny,  me  pickaninny ! "  cried  the  poor 
young  mother  from  below. 

"  All,  Psyche,"  answered  a  man's  voice  from  the 
trap,  "  you  ia  bad  girL  You  lef  your  child  in  de 
be«l,  and  you  tink  nothing  ob  him,  but  run  way  and 
take  care  ob  yourself;  but  he  all  right,  tank  God." 

It  is  singular,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  amidst 
the  wreck  of  the  negro-village  the  child  was  found 
unhurt,  and,  a  few  minutes  after  we  reached  the 
ground,  was  in  tlie  arms  of  its  mother. 

The  first  thing  we  did  on  arriving  at  the  surface 
was  to  look  round  and  see  the  devastation  which  the 
huiTicane  had  produced. 

The  scene  ol  destruction  which  our  eyes  fell  upon 
was  something  which  baffles  description.  Tiie  whole 
face  of  the  country  was,  as  it  were,  changed.     It 


l(X)ked  as  though  a  burning  blast  had  traversed  the 
island,  for  where  yesterday  everything  was  green 
and  luxuriant,  all  was  now  bare  and  black.  So  mar- 
vellous a  transformation  in  so  short  a  time  I  had 
never  seen  ;  vegetation,  human  habitations,  and  ani- 
mal life  had  all  vanished. 

Paradise  itself  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  sugar- 
works  were  greatly  damaged  ;  but  Mr.  Grordon  bore 
his  loss  with  great  equanimity. 

Our  rescue  was  due  to  a  party  of  hands  employed 
at  a  cove  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
house,  where  Mr.  Gordon  had  a  landing-place,  and 
who,  although  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  gale,  escaped  uninjured,  and  at  daybreak 
started  to  look  after  the  safety  of  their  master.  We 
were  immured  in  the  vault  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  —  the  longest  day  and  night,  by  far,  that 
I  can  remember. 


LOTTA  SCHMIDT. 

BY   AXXnOXY  TROLLOPE. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  old  fortifications  of 
Vienna  have  been  pulled  down,  —  the  fortifications 
which  used  to  surround  the  centre  or  kernel  of  the 
city;  and  the  vast  spaces  thus  thrown  open  and  forming 
a  broad  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  town  have  not  as 
yet  been  completely  filled  up  with  those  new  build- 
ings and  gardens  which  are  to  be  there,  and  which, 
when  there,  will  join  the  outside  city  and  the  inside 
city  together,  so  as  to  make  them  into  one  homoo;e- 
neous  whole.  The  work,  however,  is  going  on,  and  if 
the  war  which  has  come  does  not  swallow  everything 
appertaining  to  Austria  into  its  maw,  the  ugly  rem- 
nants of  destruction  will  be  soon  carted  away,  and  the 
old  glacis  will  be  made  bright  with  broad  pavements 
and  gilded  railings,  and  well-built,  lofty  mansions  and 
gardens  beautiful  with  shrubs,  —  and  beautiful  with 
turf  also,  if  Austrian  patience  can  make  turf  gi'ow 
beneath  Austrian  sky.  But  if  the  war  that  has 
now  begun  to  ra^e  is  allowed  to  have  its  way,  as 
most  men  think  that  it  will,  it  does  not  require  any 
wonderful  prophet  to  foretell  that  Vienna  will  re- 
main ugly,  and  that  the  dust  of  the  brickbats  will 
not  be  made  altogether  to  disappear  for  another  half- 
century. 

No  sound  of  coming  war  had  as  yet  been  heard  in 
Vienna  in  the  days,  not  yet  twelve  months  since,  to 
which  this  story  refers.  On  an  evening  of  Septem- 
ber, when  there  was  still  something  left  of  dayli<5ht  at 
eight  o'clock,  two  girls  were  Avalkin^  together  in  the 
Burgplatz,  or  large  ojien  space  which  lies  between 
the  city  palace  of  the  Emperor  and  the  gate  which 
passes  thence  from  the  old  town  out  to  the  new  town. 
Ilere  at  present  stand  two  bronze  equestrian  statues, 
one  of  the  Arehduke  Charles,  and  the  other  of 
Prince  Eugene.  And  they  were  standing  there  also, 
both  of  them,  when  these  two  girls  were  walking 
round  them  ;  but  that  of  the  Prince  had  not  as  yet 
been  uncovered  for  the  public. 

There  was  coming  a  great  gala-day  in  the  city. 
Emperors  and  empresses,  archdukes  and  grand- 
dukes,  with  their  arch-duchesses  and  grand-duch- 
esses, and  princes  and  ministers,  were  to  be  there, 
and  the  new  statue  of  Prince  Eugene  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  ai-t  critics  of  the  world.  There 
was  very  much  thought  at  Vienna  of  tlie  statue  in 
tliose  days.  Well ;  since  that  the  statue  has  been 
submitted  to  the  art  critics,  and  henceforward  it  will 
be  thought  of  as  little  as  any  other  huge  bronze  fig- 
ure of  a  prince  on  horseback.  A  very  ponderous 
prince  is  poised  in  an  impossible  position,  on  an 
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enormous  dray-horse.  But  yet  the  tiling  is  grand, 
and  Vienna  is  so  far  a  finer  city  in  that  it  possesses 
the  new  equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Eugene. 

"  There  will  be  such  a  crowd,  I^tta,"  said  the 
elder  of  the  two  girls,  "  that  I  will  not  attempt  it. 
Besides,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for  seeing  it 
allerwanls." 

"  O  yes,"  said  the  younger  girl,  whose  name  was 
Lotta  Schmidt ;  "  of  course  we  shall  all  have  enough 
of  the  old  Prince  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  ;  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  grand  people  sitting  up  there 
on  the  l)enches;  and  there  will  be  something  nice  in 
seeing  the  canopy  drawn  up.  I  think  I  shall  come. 
Herr  Crippel  hjis  said  that  he  would  bring  me,  and 
get  me  a  pliu-e." 

"  I  thought,  Lotta,  you  had  determined  to  have 
nothinjj  more  to  say  to  Herr  Crippel." 

"  I  (lon't  know  what  you  mean  by  that  I  like 
Herr  Crippel  very  much,  and  he  plays  beautifully. 
Surely  a  "jirl  may  know  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her 
father  without  having  him  thrown  in  her  teeth  as 
her  lover." 

"  Not  when  the  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father 
has  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  twenty  times,  as  Herr 
Crippel  has  asked  you.  Herr  Crippel  would  not 
give  up  his  holiday  afternoon  to  you  if  he  thought 
it  was  to  be  for  nothing." 

"  There  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Marie.  I  believe 
Herr  Crippel  likes  to  have  me  with  him  simply  be- 
cause every  gentleman  likes  to  have  a  lady  on  such 
a  day  as  that.  Of  course  it  is  better  than  being 
alone.  I  don't  suppose  he  will  say  a  word  to  me  ex- 
cept to  tell  me  who  the  people  are,  and  to  give  me 
a  glass  of  beer  when  it  is  over." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  at  once,  before  we 
go  any  further,  that  Herr  Crippel  was  a  player  on 
the  violin,  and  that  he  led  the  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  great  beer-hall  in  the  Volksgarten. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  because  Herr  Crippel  ex- 
ercised his  art  in  a  beer-hall  therefore  he  was  a  mu- 
sician of  no  account.  No  one  will  think  so  who  has 
once  gone  to  a  Vienna  beer-hall,  and  listened  to 
such  music  as  is  there  provided  for  the  visitors. 

The  two  girls,  Marie  Weber  and  Lotta  Schmidt, 
belonged  to  an  establishment  in  which  gloves  were 
sohl  in  the  Graben,  and  now,  having  completed 
their  work  for  the  day,  —  and  indeed  their  work  for 
the  week,  for  it  was  Saturday  evening,  —  had  come 
out  for  such  recreation  as  the  evening  might  afford 
them. 

And  on  behalf  of  these  two  girls,  as  to  one  of 
whom  at  least  I  am  much  interested,  I  must  beg  my 
English  readers  to  remember  that  manners  and  cus- 
toms dilfer  much  in  Vienna  from  those  which  pre- 
vail in  London.  Were  I  to  tell  of  two  London  shoji- 
girU  going  out  into  the  streets  after  their  day's  work 
to  see  what  friends  and  what  amusement  the  fortune 
of  tlio  evening  might  send  thein,  I  should  be  sup- 
posed to  Ix;  speaking  of  young  women  as  to  whom  it 
would  be  better  that  I  should  be  silent ;  but  these 
girls  in  Vienna  were  doing  simply  that  which  all 
their  friends  would  expect  and  wish  them  to  do. 
That  tliey  should  have  some  auiu.'iement  to  soften 
the  rigors  of  long  days  of  work  was  recognized  to  be 
necessary  ;  and  nutsic,  Ixjer,  dancing,  with  the  con- 
versation of  young  men,  are  thought  in  Vienna  to 
be  the  natural  amusements  of  young  women,  and  in 
Vienna  are  believe*!  to  be  innocent. 

The  Viennese  girLs  are  almost  alwavs  attractive 
in  their  appearance,  without  often  coming  up  to  our 
English  ideas  of  prettiness.  Sometimes  thev  do 
fully  come  up  to  the  English  idea  of  beauty.     They 


are  generally  dark,  t^U,  light  in  figure,  with  bright 
eyes,  which  are  however  very  unlike  the  bright  eyes 
of  Italy,  and  which  constantly  remind  the  traveller 
that  his  feet  are  carrying  him  eastwanl  in  Europe. 
But  perhaps  the  peculiar  characteristic  in  their  faces 
which  most  strikes  a  stranger  is  a  certain  look  of 
almost  fierce  independence,  as  though  they  had  rec- 
ognized the  necessity,  and  also  acquired  the  power 
of  standing  alone,  and  of  protecting  themselves.  I 
know  no  young  women  by  whom  the  assistance  of  a 
man's  arm  seems  to  be  so  seldom  required  as  the 
young  women  of  Vienna.  They  almost  invariably 
dress  well,  generally  preferring  black,  or  colors  that 
are  very  dark ;  and  they  wear  hats  that  are  I  be- 
lieve of  Hungarian  origin,  very  graceful  in  form,  but 
which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  add  something  to 
that  assumed  savageness  of  independence  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

Both  the  girls  who  were  walking  in  the  Bui^- 
platz  wei*e  of  the  kind  that  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. Marie  Weber  was  older,  and  not  so  tall,  and 
less  attractive  than  her  friend  ;  but  as  her  lot  in  life 
was  fixed,  and  as  she  was  engaged  to  marry  a  cutter 
of  diamonds,  I  will  not  endeavor  to  interest  the 
reader  specially  in  her  personal  appearance.  Lotta 
Schmidt  was  essentially  a  Viennese  pretty  girl  of  the 
special  Viennese  type.  She  was  tall  and  slender, 
but  still  had  none  of  that  appearance  of  feminine 
weakness  which  is  so  common  among  us  with  girls 
who  are  tall  and  slim.  She  walked  as  though  she 
had  plenty  both  of  strength  and  courage  for  all  pur- 
poses of  life  without  the  a.ssistance  of  any  extraneous 
aid.  Her  hair  was  jet  black,  and  very  plentiful,  and 
was  worn  in  long  curls  which  were  brought  round 
from  the  back  of  her  head  over  her  shoulders.  Her 
eyes  were  blue,  —  dark  blue,  —  and  were  clear  and 
deep  rather  than  bright.  Her  nose  was  well  formed, 
but  somewhat  prominent,  and  made  you  think  at  the 
first  glance  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  But  yet  no  ob- 
server of  the  ph}'8iognomy  of  races  would  believe  for 
half  a  moment  that  Lotta  Schmidt  was  a  Jewess. 
Indeed,  the  type  of  form  which  I  am  endeavoring  to 
describe  is  in  truth  as  far  removed  from  the  Jewish 
type  as  it  is  from  the  Italian ;  and  it  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  that  which  we  ordinarily  con- 
ceive to  be  the  German  type. 

But,  overriding  everything  in  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, in  her  form,  countenance,  and  gait,  was 
that  singular  fierceness  of  independence,  5»s  though 
slie  were  constantly  asserting  that  she  would  never 
submit  herself  to  the  inconvenience  of  feminine  soft- 
ness. And  yet  Lotta  Schmidt  was  a  simple  girl, 
with  a  girl's  heart,  looking  forward  to  find  all  that 
she  wjis  to  have  of  human  happiness  in  the  love  of 
some  man,  and  e-xpecting  and  hoping  to  do  her  duty 
in  life  as  a  married  woman  and  the  mother  of  a  fam- 
ily. Nor  would  she  have  been  at  all  coy  in  saying 
as  much  had  the  subject  of  her  life's  prospects  be- 
come matter  of  conversation  in  any  company ;  no 
more  than  one  lad  would  l>e  cov  in  saying  that  he 
hope<l  to  be  a  doctor,  or  another  m  declaring  a  wish 
for  the  army. 

When  the  two  girls  had  walked  twice  round  the 
hoarding  within  which  stood  all  those  tons  of  bronze 
which  were  intended  to  repif  sent  Prince  Eugene, 
they  crossed  over  the  centre  of  the  Burgplatz, 
passed  under  the  other  equestrian  statue,  and  came 
to  the  gate  leading  into  the  Volksgarten.  There, 
just  at  the  entrance,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  man 
with  a  fiddle-ease  under  his  arm,  who  rai.'ied  his 
hat  to  them  and  then  shook  hands  with  both  of 
them. 
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"  Ladies,"  he  said,  "  arc  you  coming  in  to  hear  a 
little  music  ?     Wc  will  do  our  best." 

"  Ilerr  Cripjx'l  always  does  well,"  said  Marie 
Weber.  "  Tlicre  is  never  any  doubt  when  one 
comes  to  hear  him." 

"  Marie,  why  do  you  flatter  him  ?  "  said  Lotta. 

"  I  do  not  say  half  to  his  face  that  you  said  just 
now  behind  his  back,"  said  Marie. 

"  And  what  did  she  say  of  me  behind  my  back  ?  " 
said  Ilerr  Crippel.  He  smiled  as  he  asked  the 
question,  or  attempted  to  smile,  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  was  much  in  earnest.  He  blushed  up  to 
his  eyes,  and  there  was  a  slight  trembling  motion  in 
his  hands  as  he  stood  with  one  of  them  pressed 
upon  the  other. 

As  Marie  did  not  answer  at  the  moment,  Lotta 
replied  for  her. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  said  behind  your  back.  I 
said  that  Herr  Crippel  had  the  firmest  hand  upon  a 
bow,  and  the  surest  fingers  among  the  strings  in  all 
Vienna  —  when  his  mmd  was  not  wool-gathering. 
Marie,  is  not  that  true  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  wool- 
gathering," said  Marie. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  wool-gathering  to-niglit ; 
but  I  shall  doubtless;  —  I  shall  doubtless, —  for  I 
shall  be  thinking  of  your  judgment.  Shall  I  get 
you  seats  at  once  ?  There ;  you  are  just  before  me. 
You  see  I  am  not  coward  enough  to  fly  from  my 
critics."  And  he  placed  them  to  sit  at  a  little  mar- 
ble table,  not  far  from  the  front  of  the  low  orchestra 
in  the  foremost  place  in  which  he  would  have  to 
take  his  stand. 

"  Many  thanks,  Herr  Crippel,"  said  Lotta.  "  I 
will  make  sure  of  a  third  chair,  as  a  friend  is  com- 
ing." 

"  0,  a  friend  ! "  said  he  ;  and  he  looked  sad,  and 
all  his  sprightliness  was  gone. 

"  Marie's  friend,"  said  Lotta,  laughing.  "  Do  you 
not  know  Carl  Stobel  ?  " 

Then  the  musician  became  bright  and  happy 
again.  "  I  would  have  got  two  more  chairs  if  you 
would  have  let  me  ;  one  for  the  fraulein's  sake,  and 
one  for  his  own.  And  I  will  come  down  presently, 
and  you  shall  present  me,  if  you  will  be  so  very  kind." 

Marie  AVeber  smiled  and  thanked  him,  and  de- 
clared that  she  should  be  very  proud ;  —  and  the 
leader  of  the  band  went  up  into  his  place. 

"  I  wish  he  had  not  placed  us  here,"  said  Lotta. 

"  And  why  not?" 

"  Because  Fritz  is  coming." 

"No!" 

"  But  he  is." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  " 

*'  Bi;cause  I  did  not  wish  to  be  speaking  of  him. 
Of  course  you  understand  why  I  did  not  tell  you. 
I  would  rather  it  should  seem  that  he  came  of  his 
own  account  —  with  Carl.  Ha,  ha !  "  Carl  Stobel 
was  the  diamond-cutter  to  whom  Marie  Weber  was 
betrothed.  "I  should  not  have  told  you  now, — 
only  that  I  am  disarranged  by  what  Ilerr  Crippel 
has  done." 

"  Had  we  not  better  go,  —  or  at  least  move  our 
seats  ?     We  can  make  any  excuse  aflerwanls." 

"  No,"  said  Lotta,  "  I  will  not  seem  to  run  away 
from  him.  I  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  If  I 
choose  to  keep  company  with  Fritz  Pianken,  that 
should  be  nothing  to  Ilerr  Crijipel." 

"  But  you  might  have  told  him." 

"  No  ;  I  could  not  tell  him.  And  I  am  not  sure 
Fritz  is  coming  either.  He  said  he  would  come 
with  Carl  if  he  had  time.     Never  mind ;  let  us  be 


happy  now.     If  a  bad  time  comes  by  and  by,  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it." 

Then  the  music  began,  and,  suddenly,  as  the  first 
note  of  a  fiddle  was  heard,  every  voice  in  the  great 
beer-hall  of  the  Volksgartcn  became  silent.  ]\Ien 
sat  smoking,  with  their  long  beer-classes  before 
them,  and  women  sat  knitting,  with  their  beer- 
glasses  also  before  them,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
The  waiters  went  about  with  silent  feet,  but  even 
orders  for  beer  were  not  given,  and  money  was  not 
received.  Herr  Crippel  did  his  best,  working  with 
his  wand  as  carefully,  —  and  I  may  say  as  accurate- 
ly,—  as  a  leader  in  a  fashionable  opera-house  in 
f!/Ondon  or  Paris.  But  every  now  ami  then,  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  piece,  he  would  place  his  fiddle  to  his 
shoulder  and  join  in  the  performance.  There  was 
hardly  one  then  in  the  hall,  man  or  Avoman,  boy  or 
girl,  who  did  not  know,  from  personal  knowledge 
and  judgment,  that  Herr  Crippel  was  doing  his  work 
very  well. 

"  Excellent,  was  it  not  ?  "  said  Mario. 

"  Yes ;  he  is  a  musician.  Is  it  not  a  pity  he 
should  be  so  bald  ?  "  said  Lotta. 

"  He  is  not  so  very  bald,"  said  !Marie. 

"  I  should  not  mind  his  being  bald  so  much,  if 
he  did  not  try  to  cover  his  old  head  with  the  side 
hairs.  If  he  would  cut  off  those  loose,  straggling 
locks,  and  declare  himself  to  be  bald  at  once,  he 
would  bo  ever  so  much  better.  He  would  look  to 
be  fifty  then.     He  looks  sixty  now." 

"  What  matters  his  age  ?  He  is  forty-five,  just ; 
for  I  know.     And  he  is  a  good  man." 

"  What  has  his  goodness  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal.  His  old  mother  wants  for  nothing, 
and  he  makes  two  hundred  florins  a  month.  He  has 
two  shares  in  the  summer  theatre.     I  know  it." 

"  Bah !  what  is  all  that  when  he  will  plaster  his 
hair  over  his  old  bald  head  ?  " 

"  Lotta,  I  am  ashamed  of  you."  But  at  this  mo- 
ment the  further  expression  of  Marie's  rage  was 
stopped  by  the  entrance  of  the  diamond-cutter,  and 
as  he  was  alone,  both  the  girls  received  him  very 
pleasantly.  We  must  give  Lotta  her  due,  and  declare 
that,  as  things  had  gone,  she  would  much  prefer  now 
that  Fritz  should  stay  away,  though  Fritz  Pianken 
was  as  handsome  a  young  fellow  as  there  was  in 
Vienna,  and  one  who  dressed  with  the  best  taste, 
and  danced  so  that  no  one  could  surpass  him,  and 
could  speak  French,  and  was  confidential  clerk  at 
one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Vienna,  and  was  a  young 
man  acknowledged  to  be  of  much  general  impor- 
tance,—  and  had,  moreover,  in  plain  language  de- 
clared his  love  for  Lotta  Schmidt.  But  Lotta  would 
not  willingly  give  unnecessary  pain  to  Herr  Crippel, 
and  she  was  generously  glad  when  Carl  Stobel,  the 
diamond-cutter,  came  by  himself  Then  there  was  a 
second  and  third  piece  played,  and  after  that  Herr 
Crippel  came  down,  according  to  promise,  and  was 
presented  to  Marie's  lover. 

"  Ladies,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  I  have  not  gathered 
wool." 

"  You  have  surpassed  yourself,"  sai<l  Ix)tta. 

"  At  wool-gathering  ?  "  said  Herr  Crippel. 

"  At  sending  us  out  of  this  world  into  another," 
said  Lotta. 

"  Ah ;  go  into  no  other  world  but  this,"  said  Ilerr 
Crippel,  "  lest  I  should  not  bo  able  to  follow  you." 
And  then  he  went  away  again  to  his  post. 

Before  another  piece  had  been  commenced,  Lotta 
saw  Fritz  Pianken  enter  the  <loor.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  gazing  round  the  hall,  with  his  can«  in  his 
hand  and  his  hat  on  his  head,  looking  for  the  party 
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which  he  intended  to  join.  Lotta  did  not  say  a 
word,  nor  would  she  turn  her  eyes  towards  him. 
She  would  not  recognize  him  if  it  were  possible  to 
avoid  it.  But  he  soon  saw  her,  and  came  uj)  to  the 
table  at  which  they  were  sitting.  When  Lotta  w;js 
getting  the  third  chair  for  Marie's  lover,  Ilerr 
Crippel,  in  his  gallantry,  had  brought  a  fourth,  and 
now  Fritz  occupied  tlie  chair  which  the  musician 
had  placed  there.  Lotta,  as  she  perceived  this,  was 
sorry  that  it  should  be  so.  She  could  not  even 
dare  to  look  up  to  sec  what  efTect  this  new  arrival 
would  have  upon  the  leader  of  the  band. 

The  new-comer  was  certainly  a  handsome  young 
man,  —  such  a  one  as  inflicts  unutterable  agonies 
on  the  hearts  of  the  Ilerr  Crippels  of  the  world. 
His  boots  shone  like  mirrors,  and  fitted  his  feet  like 
gloves.  There  was  something  in  the  make  and  set 
of  his  trousers  which  Ilerr  Crippel,  looking  at  them 
as  he  could  not  help  looking  at  them,  was  quite 
unable  to  understand.  Even  twenty  years  ago 
Herr  Crippel's  trousers,  as  Ilerr  Crippel  very  well 
knew,  had  never  looked  like  that.  And  Fritz 
Planken  wore  a  blue  frock-coat  with  silk  lining  to 
the  breast,  which  seemed  to  have  come  from  some 
tailor  among  the  gods.  And  he  had  on  primrose 
gloves,  and  round  his  neck  a  bright  pink  satin 
handkerchief,  joined  by  a  ring,  which  gave  a  rich- 
ness of  coloring  to  the  whole  thing  wliich  nearly 
killed  Herr  Crippel,  because  he  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  the  coloring  was  good.  And  then 
the  hat !  And  when  the  hat  was  taken  off*  for  a 
moment,  then  the  hair,  —  perfectly  black,  and  silky 
as  a  raven's  wing,  just  waving  with  one  curl  I  And 
when  Fritz  put  up  his  hand,  and  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  locks,  their  richness  and  plenty  and 
beauty  were  conspicuous  to  all  beholders.  Herr 
Crippel,  as  he  saw  it,  involuntarily  dashed  his  hand 
up  to  his  own  pate  and  scratched  his  straggling 
lanky  hairs  from  off  his  head. 

"  You  are  coming  to  Sperl's  to-morrow,  of  course," 
said  Fritz  to  Lotta.  Now  Sperl's  is  a  great  estab- 
lishment for  dancing  in  the  Leopoldstadt  which  is 
always  open  of  a  Sunday  evening,  and  which  Lotta 
Schmidt  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  with  much 
regularity.  It  was  here  she  had  become  acquainted 
with  Fritz.  And  certainly  to  dance  with  Fritz  was 
to  dance  indeed !  Lotta,  too,  was  a  beautiful  dancer. 
To  a  Viennese  such  as  Lotta  Schmidt,  dancing  is  a 
thing  of  serious  importance.  It  was  a  misfortune 
to  her  to  have  to  dance  with  a  bad  dancer,  as  it  is 
to  a  great  whist-player  among  us  to  sit  down  with  a 
bad  partner.  O  what  she  had  suffered  more  than 
once  when  Herr  Crippel  had  induced  her  to  stand  up 
with  hira! 

"  Yes ;  I  shall  go.     Marie,  you  will  go  ?  " 

"  I  do  fiot  know,"  said  Mane. 

»'  You  will  make  her  go,  Carl,  will  you  not  ? " 
said  Lotta. 

"  She  promised  me  yesterday,  as  I  understood," 
■aid  Carl. 

"  Of  course  we  will  all  be  there,"  said  Fritz, 
somewhat  grandly ;  "  and  I  will  give  a  supper  for 
four." 

Then  the  music  began  again,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
of  them  became  fixea  upon  Ilerr  Crippel.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  they  should  have  been  placed  so 
fully  before  him,  as  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
avoid  seeing  them.  As  he  stood  up  with  his  violin 
to  his  shoulders,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Fritz  Plan- 
ken,  and  Fritz  Planken's  boots,  and  coat,  and  hat, 
and  hair.  And  as  he  drew  his  bow  over  the  strings 
he  was  thinking  of  his  own  boots  and  of  his  own 


hair.  Fritz  was  sitting,  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair,  so  that  he  could  look  up  into  Lotta's  face, 
and  he  was  playing  with  a  little  amlx.'r-lieaded 
cane,  and  every  now  and  then  he  whispered  a 
word.  Ilerr  Crippel  coulil  hardly  play  a  note.  In 
very  truth  he  was  wool-gathering.  His  hand  be- 
came unsteady,  and  every  instrument  was  more  or 
less  astray. 

"  Your  old  friend  is  making  a  mess  of  it  to-night," 
said  Fritz  to  Lotta.  "  I  hope  he  has  not  taken  a 
glass  too  much  of  schnaps." 

"  lie  never  does  anything  of  the  kind,"  said 
Lotta,  angrily.  "  He  never  did  such  a  thing  in  his 
life. 

"  He  is  playing  awfully  badly,"  said  Fritz. 

"  I  never  heard  him  play  better  in  my  life  than 
he  has  played  to-night,"  said  Lotta. 

"  His  hand  is  tired.  He  is  getting  old,"  said 
Fritz.  Then  Lotta  moved  her  chair  and  drew 
herself  back,  and  was  determined  that  Marie  and 
Carl  should  see  that  she  was  angry  with  her  young 
lover.  In  the  mean  time  the  piece  of  music  had 
been  finished,  and  the  audience  had  shown  their 
sense  of  the  performers'  inferiority  by  withdrawing 
those  plaudits  which  they  were  so  ready  to  give 
when  they  were  pleased. 

Afler  this  some  other  musician  led  for  a  while, 
and  then  Herr  Crippel  had  to  come  forward  to  play 
a  solo.  And  on  this  occasion  the  violin  was  not  to 
be  his  instrument.  He  was  a  great  favorite  among 
the  lovers  of  music  in  Vienna,  not  only  because  he 
was  good  at  the  fiddle  and  because  with  his  bow  in 
his  hand  he  could  keep  a  band  of  musicians  to- 
gether, but  also  as  a  player  on  the  zither.  It  was 
not  oflen  now-a-days  that  he  would  take  his  zither 
to  the  music-hall  in  the  Volksgarten  ;  for  he  would 
say  that  he  had  given  up  that  instrument ;  that  he 
now  played  it  only  in  private ;  that  it  was  not  fit 
for  a  large  hall,  as  a  single  voice,  the  scrapin|5  of  a 
foot,  would  destroy  its  music.  And  Herr  Crippel 
was  a  man  who  had  his  fancies  and  his  fantasies, 
and  would  not  always  yield  to  entreaty.  But  oc- 
ca.sionally  he  would  send  his  zither  down  to  the 
public  hall ;  and  in  the  programme  for  this  evening 
it  had  been  put  forth  that  Herr  Crippel's  zither 
would  be  there  and  that  Herr  Crippel  would  per-  ' 
form.  And  now  the  zither  was  brought  forward, 
and  a  chair  was  put  for  the  zithcrist,  and  Herr 
Crippel  stood  for  a  moment  behind  his  chair  and 
bowed.  Lotta  glanced  up  at  him  and  could  see 
that  he  was  very  pale.  She  could  even  see  that 
the  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow.  She  knew 
that  he  was  trembling  and  that  he  would  have 
given  almost  his  zither  itself  to  be  quit  of  his  prom- 
ised performance  for  that  night.  But  she  knew 
also  that  he  would  make  the  attempt. 

"  What,  the  zither  ?  "  said  Fritz.  "  He  will  break 
down  as  sure  as  he  is  a  living  man." 

"  Let  us  hope  not,"  said  Carl  Stobel. 

"  I  love  to  near  him  play  the  zither  better  than 
anything,"  said  Lotta. 

"It  used  to  be  very  good,"  said  Fritz;  "but 
everybody  says  he  has  lost  his  touch.  When  a  man 
has  the  slightest  feeling  of  nervousness  he  is  done 
for  the  zither." 

"  H — sh ;  let  him  have  his  chance  at  any  rate," 
said  Marie. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  hear  the  zither  ?  When 
played,  as  it  is  sometimes  played  in  Vienna,  it  com- 
bines all  the  soflest  notes  of  the  human  voice.  It 
sings  to  you  of  love,  and  then  wails  to  you  of  dis- 
appointed love,  till  it  fills  you  with  a  melancholy 
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from  which  there  is  no  escaping,  from  which  you 
never  wish  to  escape.  It  speaks  to  yon  as  no  other 
instrument  ever  speaks,  and  reveals  to  you  with 
wonderful  eloquence  the  sadness  in  which  it  de- 
lights. It  produces  a  luxury  of  anguish,  a  fulness 
of  the  satisfaction  of  imaginary  woe,  a  realization  of 
the  mysterious  delights  of  romance,  which  no  words 
can  ever  thoroughly  supply.  While  the  notes  are 
living,  while  the  music  is  still  in  the  air,  the  ear 
comes  to  covet  greedily  every  atom  of  tone  which 
the  instrument  will  produce,  so  that  the  slightest 
extraneous  sound  becomes  an  offence.  The  notes 
sink  and  sink  so  low  and  low,  with  their  soft,  sad 
wail  of  delicious  woe,  that  the  listener  dreads  that 
something  will  be  lost  in  the  struggle  of  listening. 
There  seems  to  come  some  lethargy  on  his  sense  of 
hearing,  which  he  fears  will  shut  out  from  his  brain 
the  last,  lowest,  sweetest  strain,  the  very  pearl  of 
the  music,  for  which  he  has  been  watching  with  all 
the  intensity  of  prolonged  desire.  And  then  the 
zither  is  silent,  and  there  remains  a  fond  memory 
together  with  a  deep  regret. 

Herr  Crippel  seated  himself  on  his  stool  and 
looked  once  or  twice  round  about  upon  the  room 
almost  with  dismay.  Then  he  struck  his  zither 
uncertainly,  weakly,  and  commenced  the  prelude  of 
his  piece.  But  Lotta  thought  that  she  had  never 
heard  so  sweet  a  sound.  When  he  paused,  after  a 
few  strokes,  there  was  a  sound  of  applause  in  the 
room,  —  of  applause  intended  to  encourage  by  com- 
memorating past  triumphs.  The  musician  looked 
again  away  from  his  music  to  his  audience,  and  his 
eyes  caught  the  eyes  of  the  girl  he  loved ;  and  his 
gaze  fell  also  upon  the  face  of  the  handsome,  well- 
dressed,  young  Adonis  who  was  by  her  side.  He, 
Herr  Crippel  the  musician,  could  never  make  him- 
self look  like  that ;  he  could  make  no  slightest  ap- 
proach to  that  outward  triumph.  But  then  he 
could  play  the  zither,  and  Fritz  Planken  could  only 
play  with  his  cane  !  He  would  do  what  he  could ! 
He  would  play  his  best !  He  had  once  almost  re- 
solved to  get  up  and  declare  that  he  was  too  tired 
that  evening  to  do  justice  to  his  instrument.  But 
there  was  an  insolence  of  success  about  his  rival's 
hat  and  trousers  which  spirited  him  on  to  the  fight. 
He  struck  his  zither  again,  and  they  who  under- 
stood him  and  liis  zither  knew  that  he  was  in 
earnest. 

The  old  men  who  had  listened  to  him  for  the  last 
twenty  years  declared  that  he  had  never  played  as 
he  played  on  that  night.  At  first  he  was  somewhat 
bolder,  somewhat  louder,  than  was  his  wont ;  as 
though  he  were  resolved  to  go  out  of  his  accustomed 
track  ;  but,  after  a  while,  he  gave  that  up ;  that 
was  simply  the  effect  of  nervousness,  and  was  con- 
tinued only  while  the  timidity  remained  present 
with  him.  But  he  soon  forgot  everything  but  his 
zither  and  his  desire  to  do  it  justice.  The  attention 
of  all  present  soon  became  so  close  that  you  might 
have  heard  a  pin  fall.  Even  Fritz  sat  perfectly 
still,  with  his  mouth  open,  and  forgot  to  play  with 
his  cane.  Lotta's  eyes  were  quickly  full  of  tears, 
and  before  long  they  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
Herr  Crippel,  though  he  «lid  not  know  that  he 
looked  at  her,  was  aware  that  it  was  so.  Then 
came  upon  them  all  there  an  ecstasy  of  delicious 
sadness.  As  I  have  said  above,  every  ear  was 
struggling  that  no  softest  sound  might  escape  un- 
heard. And  then  at  last  the  zither  was  silent,  an<l 
no  one  could  have  marked  the  moment  when  it  had 
ceased  to  sing. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  perfect  silence  in 


the  room,  and  the  musician  still  kept  his  seat  with 
his  face  turned  upon  his  instrument.  He  knew  well 
that  he  had  succeeded,  that  his  triumph  had  been 
complete,  and  every  moment  that  the  a})plause  was 
suspended  was  an  added  jewel  to  his  crown.  But 
it  soon  came,  the  loud  shouts  of  praise,  the  ringing 
bravos,  the  striking  of  glasses,  his  own  name  re- 
peated from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  the  clapping  of 
hands,  the  sweet  sound  of  women's  voices,  and  the 
waving  of  white  handkerchiefs.  Herr  Crippel  stood 
up,  bowed  thrice,  wiped  his  face  with  a  handker- 
chief, and  then  sat  down  on  a  stool  in  the  corner  of 
the  orchestra. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  his  being  too  old," 
said  Carl  Stobel. 

"  Nor  I  cither,"  said  Lotta. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  music,"  said  Marie  Weber. 

"  He  can  play  the  zither,  certainly,"  said  Fritz  ; 
"  but  as  to  the  violin,  it  is  more  doubtful." 

"  He  is  excellent  with  both,  —  with  both,"  said 
Lotta,  angrily. 

Soon  afler  that  the  party  got  vip  to  leave  the 
hall,  and  as  they  went  out  they  encountered  Herr 
Crippel. 

"  You  have  gone  beyond  yourself  to-night,"  said 
Marie,  "  and  we  wish  you  joy." 

"  O  no.  It  was  pretty  good,  was  it  ?  With  the 
zither  it  depends  mostly  on  the  atmosphere  ;  wheth- 
er it  is  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dr}",  or  on  I  know  not 
what.  It  is  an  accident  if  one  plays  well.  Good 
night  to  you.  Good  night,  Lotta.  Good  night,  sir." 
And  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed,  —  bowed,  as  it 
were,  expressly  to  Fritz  Planken. 

"  Herr  Crippel,"  said  Lotta,  "  one  word  with  you." 
And  she  dropped  behind  from  Fritz,  and  returned^ 
to  the  musician.     "  Herr  Crippel,  will  you  meet  me 
at  Sperl's  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

"  At  Sperl's  ?  No.  I  do  not  go  to  Sperl's  any 
longer,  Lotta.  You  told  me  that  Marie's  friend  was 
coming  to-night ;  but  you  did  not  tell  me  of  your  own." 

"  Never  mind  what  I  told  you,  or  did  not  tell  you. 
Herr  Crippel,  will  you  come  to  Sperl's  to-morrow  ?" 

"  No ;  you  would  not  dance  with  me,  and  I  should 
not  care  to  see  you  dance  with  any  one  else." 

"  But  I  will  dance  with  you." 

'<  And  Plankin  will  be  there  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  Fritz  will  be  there  !  He  is  alwap  there. 
I  cannot  help  that." 

"  No,  Lotta  ;  I  will  not  go  to  Sperl's.  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  secret.  At  forty-five  one  is  too  old  for 
Sperl's." 

"  There  are  men  there  every  Sunday  over  fifty, — 
over  sixty,  I  am  sure." 

'*  They  are  men  different  in  their  ways  of  life  from 
me,  my  dear.  No,  I  will  not  go  to  Sperl's.  When 
will  you  come  and  see  my  mother  ?  " 

Lotta  promised  that  she  would  go  and  see  the 
Frau  Crippel  before  long,  and  then  tripped  off  and 
joined  her  party. 

Stobel  and  Marie  had  walked  on,  while  Fritz  re- 
mained a  little  behind  for  Lotta. 

"  Did  you  ask  him  to  come  to  Sperl's  to-morrow  ?" 
he  said. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did." 

"  Was  that  nice  of  you,  Lotta  ?  " 

"  Why  not  nice  ?  Nice  or  not,  I  did  it.  Why 
should  not  I  ask  him,  if  I  please  ?  " 

"  Because  I  thought  I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  you  ; —  that  it  was  a  little  party  of  my 
own." 

"  Very  well,  Herr  Plankin,"  said  Lotta,  drawing 
herself  a  little  away  firom  him  ;  "  if  a  friend  of  mine 
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is  not  welfoine  at  your  little  party,  I  certainly  shall 
not  join  it  myself." 

"  IJiit,  Lotta,  (loos  not  every  one  know  what  it  is 
that  Crippel  wishes  of  you  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  his  wisliing.  My  friends 
tell  me  that  I  am  very  foolish  not  to  give  him  what 
he  wishes.     But  I  still  have  the  chance." 

"  O  yes  ;  no  doubt  you  still  have  the  chance." 

"  Ilerr  Crii)pel  is  a  very  good  man.  He  is  the 
best  son  in  the  world,  and  he  makes  two  hundred 
florins  a  month." 

"  O,  if  that  is  to  count !  " 

"  Of  course  it  is  to  count.  "Why  should  it  not 
count  ?  Would  the  Princess  Theresa  have  man-led 
the  other  day  if  the  young  Prince  had  had  no  in- 
come to  supjwrt  her  V  " 

"  You  can  do  as  you  please,  Lotta." 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  as  I  ])lease,  certainly.  I  suppose 
Adcla  liruhl  will  be  at  Snerl's  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  so,  certamly.  I  hardly  ever  knew 
her  to  miss  her  Sunday  evening." 

"  Nor  I.  I,  too,  am  fond  of  dancing,  —  very.  I 
delight  in  dancing.  But  I  am  not  a  slave  to  Sperl's, 
and  then  I  <lo  not  care  to  dance  with  every  one." 

"  Adcla  Bruhl  dances  very  well,"  said  Fritz. 

"  That  is  as  one  may  think.  She  ought  to  ;  for 
she  begins  at  ten,  and  goes  on  till  two,  alwaj-s.  If 
there  is  no  one  nice  for  dancing  she  puts  up  with 
some  one  that  is  not  nice.  But  all  that  is  nothing 
to  me." 

"  Nothing,  I  should  say,  Lotta." 

"  Nothing  in  the  world.  But  this  is  something  ; 
last  Sunday  you  danced  three  times  with  Adela." 

"  Did  IV     I  did  not  count." 

"  I  counted.  It  is  my  business  to  watch  those 
things,  if  you  are  to  be  ever  anything  to  me,  Fritz. 
I  will  not  pretend  that  I  am  indifferent.  I  am  not 
indifferent.  I  care  very  much  about  it.  Fritz,  if 
you  dance  to-morrow  with  Adela,  you  will  not  dance 
with  me  again,  —  eitlier  then  or  ever."  And  hav- 
ing uttered  this  threat  she  ran  on  and  found  Marie, 
who  ha«l  just  reached  the  door  of  the  house  in  which 
they  both  lived. 

i  ritz,  as  he  walked  home  by  himself,  was  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be  his  duty  as 
a  man  to  pursue  in  reference  to  the  lady  whom  he 
loved,  lie  had  distinctl)-  heard  that  laily  ask  an  old 
admirer  of  hers  to  go  to  Sperl's  and  dance  witli  her  ; 
an<l  yet,  within  ten  minutes  afterwards,  she  had  per- 
emptorily commanded  liim  not  to  dance  with  anotlier 
girl!  Now,  Fritz  Piankin  ha<l  a  very  good  opinion 
of  himself,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  have,  and  was 
quite  aware  that  other  pretty  girls  besides  Lotta 
Schmidt  were  witliin  his  reach.  He  did  not  receive 
two  hundred  llorins  a  month,  as  did  Herr  Crippel, 
but  then  he  was  five-and-twenty  instead  of  five-and- 
forty  ;  an<l,  in  the  matter  of  money,  too,  he  was  do- 
ing pretty  well.  He  did  love  Lotta  Schmidt.  It 
would  not  be  ea.sy  for  him  to  part  with  her.  But 
she,  too,  loved  him, —  as  he  told  himself,  and  she 
would  hanlly  push  matters  to  extremities.  At  any 
rate,  he  would  not  submit  to  a  threat.  He  would 
dance  with  Adela  Bruhl,  at  Sperl's.  He  thought,  at 
least,  that  wlien  the  time  should  come,  he  would  find 
it  well  to  dance  with  her. 

Sperl's  dancing-saloon,  in  the  Tabor  Strasse,  is  a 
great  institution  at  Vienna.  It  is  open  always  of  a 
Sunday  evening,  and  dancing  then  conunences  at 
ten,  and  is  contmued  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  There  are  two  large  rooms,  in  one  of 
which  the  dancers  dance,  an<l  in  the  other  the  dan- 
cers, and  visitors  who  do  not  dance,  eat,  and  drink. 


and  smoke  continually.  But  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  SiKJrl's  establishment  is  this,  that  there  is 
nothing  there  to  olFend  any  one.  Girls  dance  and 
men  smoke,  and  there  is  eating  and  drinking,  and 
everybody  is  as  well  beliaved  as  tliough  there  was  a 
protecting  plialanx  of  dowagers  sitting  round  tho 
wall  of  the  saloon. 

There  are  no  dowagers,  though  there  may  proba- 
bly be  a  policeman  somewhere  about  the  place.  To 
a  stranger  it  is  very  remarkable  that  there  is  so  lit- 
tle of  what  we  call  liirting ;  —  almost  none  of  it.  It 
would  seem  that  to  the  girls  dancing  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  business,  thsvt  here  at  Sperl's  they  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  To  mind  their  steps,  —  and 
at  the  same  time  their  dresses,  lest  they  should  be 
trod  upon,  —  to  keep  full  pace  with  the  music,  to 
make  all  the  proper  turns,  at  every  proper  time,  and 
to  have  the  loot  fall  on  the  floor  at  the  exact  in- 
stant ;  all  this  is  enough,  without  further  excitement. 
You  will  see  a  girl  dancing  with  a  man  as  though 
tlie  man  were  a  chair,  or  a  stick,  or  some  necessary 
piece  of  furniture.  She  condescends  to  use  his  ser- 
vices, but  as  soon  as  the  dance  is  over  she  sends  him 
away.  She  hardly  speaks  a  word  to  him,  if  a  word ! 
Slie  has  come  there  to  dance,  and  not  to  talk ;  un- 
less, indeed,  like  Marie  Weber  and  Lotta  Schmidt, 
she  has  a  recognized  lover  there  of  her  very  own. 

At  about  half  past  ten  Marie  and  Lotta  entered  the 
saloon,  and  paid  their  kreutzers,  and  sat  them-selves 
down  on  seats  in  the  farther  saloon,  from  whicli, 
through  open  archways,  tliey  could  see  the  dancers. 
Neither  Carl  nor  Fritz  had  come  as  yet,  and  the 
girls  were  quite  content  to  wait.  It  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  would  be  there  before  the  men,  and 
they  both  understood  that  the  real  dancing  was  not 
commenced  early  in  the  evening.  It  miglit  bo  all 
very  well  for  such  as  Adela  Bruhl  to  dance  with  any 
one  who  came  at  ten  o'clock,  but  Lotta  Schmidt 
would  not  care  to  amuse  herself  ader  that  fashion. 
As  to  Marie,  she  was  to  be  married  after  another 
week,  and  of  course  she  would  dance  with  no  one 
but  Carl  Stoljel.  i 

"  Look  at  her,"  said  Lotta,  pointing  with  her  foot 
to  a  fair  girl,  very  pretty,  but  witli  hair  somewhat 
untidy,  who  at  this  moment  was  waltzing  in  the 
other  room.  "  That  lad  is  a  waiter  from  the  Min- 
den  hotel.  I  know  him.  She  would  dance  with  any 
one." 

"  I  suppose  she  likes  dancing,  and  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  boy,"  said  Marie. 

''  No,  there  is  no  harm,  and  if  she  likes  it  I  do  not 
begrudge  it  her.     See  what  red  hands  she  has." 

"  S!ie  is  of  that  complexion,"  said  Marie. 

"  Yes,  she  is  of  that  complexion  all  over  ;  look  at 
her  face.  At  any  rate  she  might  have  better  shoes 
on.     Did  you  ever  see  anybody  so  untidy  V  " 

"  She  is  very  pretty,"  said  Marie. 

"  Yes,  she  is  pretty.  There  is  no  doubt  she  is 
pretty.  Siie  is  not  a  native  here.  Her  people  are 
from  Munich.  Do  you  know,  Marie,  I  think  girls 
are  always  thought  more  of  in  other  countries  than 
in  their  own." 

Soon  after  this  Carl  and  Fritz  came  together,  and 
Fritz,  as  he  passed  across  the  end  of  the  first  saloon, 
s|X)ke  a  wonl  or  two  to  Adela.  Lotta  saw  this,  but 
deU-nnined  that  she  would  take  no  offence  at  so 
small  a  matter.  Fritz  need  not  have  stopped  to 
s])eak,  but  his  doing  so  might  be  all  very  well.  At 
any  rate,  if  she  did  quarrel  with  him  she  would 
(juarrel  on  a  plain,  intelligible  ground.  Witliin  two 
minutes  Carl  and  Marie  were  dancing,  and  Fritz 
had  asked  Lotta  to  stand  up. 
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"  I  will  wait  a  little,"  said  she,  "  I  never  like  to 
begin  much  before  eleven." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Fritz  ;  and  he  sat  down  in 
the  chair  which  Marie  had  occupied.  Then  he 
played  with  his  cane,  and  as  he  did  so  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  Adela  Bruhl. 

"  She  dances  very  well,"  said  Lotta. 
"  H — m — m,  yes."     Fritz  did  not  choose  to  be- 
stow any  strong  praise  on  Adela's  dancing. 

"  Yes,  Fritz,  she  does  dance  well,  —  very  well  in- 
deed. And  she  is  never  tired.  If  you  ask  me 
whether  1  like  her  style,  I  cannot  quite  say  that  I 
do.  It  is  not  what  we  do  here,  —  not  exactly." 
"  She  has  lived  in  Vienna  since  she  was  a  child." 
"  It  is  in  the  blood  then,  I  suppose.  Look  at  her 
fair  hair,  all  blowing  about.  She  is  not  like  one  of 
us." 

"  0  no,  she  is  not." 

"  That  she  is  very  pretty,  I  quite  admit,"  said  Lot- 
ta.    "  Those  soft  gray  eyes  are  delicious.     Is  it  not 
a  pity  she  has  no  eyebrows  ?  " 
"  But  she  has  eyebrows." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  been  closer  than  I,  and  you  have 
seen  them.  I  have  never  danced  with  her,  and  I 
cannot  sec  them.  Of  course  they  are  there,  —  more 
or  less." 

After  a  while  the  dancing  ceased,  and  Adela 
Bruhl  came  up  into  the  ?upper-room,  passing  the 
seats  on  which  Fritz  and  Lotta  were  sittmg. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  dance,  Fritz,"  she  said, 
with  a  smile,  as  she  passed  them. 

"  Go,  go,"  said  Lotta ;  "  why  do  you  not  go  ?  She 
has  invited  you." 

"  No ;  she  has  not  invited  mc.  She  spoke  to  us 
both." 

"  She  did  not  speak  to  me,  for  my  name  is  not 
Fritz.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  help  going,  when 
she  asked  you  so  prettily." 

"  I  shall  be  in  plenty  of  time  presently.    "Will  you 
dance  now,  Lotta?     They  are  going  to  begin  a 
waltz,  and  we  will  have  a  quadrille  afterwards." 
"  No,  llerr  Plankcn,  I  will  not  dance  just  now." 
"  Ilcrr  rianken  is  it  ?     You  want  to  quarrel  with 
me  then,  Lotta." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  one  of  two.  I  will  not  be 
one  of  two.  Adela  Bruhl  is  very  pretty,  and  I  ad- 
vise you  to  go  to  her.  I  was  told  only  yesterday  her 
father  can  give  her  fifteen  hundred  fiorin«  of  for- 
tune !     For  me,  —  I  have  no  father." 

"  But  you  may  have  a  husband  to-morrow." 
"  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  a  good  one.     O,  such  a 
good  one ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 
"  You  go  and  dance  with  Adela  Bruhl,  and  you 
shall  see  what  I  mean." 

Fritz  had  some  idea  in  his  own  mind,  more  or  less 
clearly  developed,  that  his  fate,  as  regarded  Lotta 
Schmidt,  now  lay  in  his  own  hands.  He  undoubt- 
edly desired  to  have  Lotta  for  his  own.  He  would 
have  married  her  there  and  then,  —  at  that  moment, 
had  it  been  possible.  He  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  preferred  her  mucli  to  Adela  Bruhl, 
though  Adela  Bruhl  had  fifteen  hundred  florins. 
But  lie  did  not  like  to  endure  tyranny,  even  from 
Lotta,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  escape  the  tyr- 
anny otherwise  than  by  dancing  with  Adela.  He 
paused  a  moment,  swinging  his  cane,  endeavoring 
to  think  how  ho  might  best  assert  his  manhood  an<l 
yet  not  offend  the  girl  he  loved.  But  ho  found  that 
to  a«sert  his  manhood  was  now  his  first  duty. 

"  Well,  Lotta,"  he  said,  "  since  you  are  so  cross 
with  me,  I  will  ask  Adela  to  dance."    And  in  two 


minutes  he  was  spinning  round  the  room  »vith  Adela 
Bruhl  in  his  arms. 

'*  Certainly  she  dances  verj'  well,"  said  Lotta,  smil- 
in"-,  to  Marie,  who  had  now  come  back  to  her  seat. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Marie,  who  was  out  of  breath. 

"  And  so  does  he." 

"  Beautifully,"  said  Marie. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  I  should  have  lost  such  a 
partner  forever  V  " 

"  Lotta  !  "  * 

"It  is  true.  Look  here,  Marie,  there  is  my  hand 
upon  it.  I  will  never  dance  with  him  again,  — 
never,  —  never,  —  never.  Why  Avas  he  so  hard 
upon  Herr  Crippel  last  night  ?  " 

"  Was  he  hard  upon  Herr  Crippel  ?  " 

"  He  said  that  llerr  Crii)pel  was  too  old  to  play 
the  zither  ;  too  old  !  Some  people  are  too  young  to 
understand.  I  shall  go  home,  I  shall  not  stay  to  sup 
with  you  to-night." 

"  Lotta,  you  must  stay  for  supper." 

"  I  will  not  sup  at  his  table.  I  have  quarrelled 
with  him.  It  is  all  over.  Fritz  Planken  is  as  free 
as  the  air  for  mo." 

"  Lotta,  do  not  say  anything  in  a  hurry.  At  any 
rate  do  not  do  anything  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  do  anything  at  all.  It  is  sim- 
ply this,  —  I  do  not  care  very  much  for  Fritz  after 
all.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
wear  your  clothes  nicely,  but  if  that  is  all,  what 
does  it  come  to  ?     If  he  could  play  the  zither  now  ! " 

"  There  are  other  things  except  playing  the  zi- 
ther.    They  say  he  is  a  good  book-keeper." 

"  I  don't  like  book-keeping.  He  has  to  be  at  his 
hotel  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night." 

"  You  know  best." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  wish  I  did  know  best 
But  I  never  saw  such  a  girl  as  you  are.  How  you 
change !  It  was  only  yesterday  )ou  scolded  me  be- 
cause I  did  not  wish  to  be  the  wife  of  your  dear 
friend  Crippel." 

"  llerr  Crippel  is  a  very  good  man." 

"  You  go  away  with  your  good  man  !  you  have 
got  a  good  man  of  your  own.  He  is  standing  there 
waiting  for  you,  like  a  gander  on  one  leg.  He  wants 
you  to  dance :  go  away."  Then  Marie  did  go  away, 
and  Lotta  was  left  alone  by  herself.  She  certainly 
had  behaved  badly  to  Fritz,  and  she  was  aware  of  it. 
She  excused  herself  to  herself  by  remembering  that 
she  had  never  yet  given  Fritz  a  promise.  She  was 
her  own  mistress,  and  had,  as  yet,  a  right  to  do  what 
she  pleased  with  herself.  He  had  asked  her  for  her 
love,  and  she  had  not  told  him  that  he  should  not 
have  it.  That  was  all.  Herr  Crippel  had  asked 
her  a  dozen  times,  and  she  had  at  last  told  him  def- 
initely, positively,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him. 
Herr  Crippel,  of  course,  would  not  ask  her  again  ; 
—  so  she  told  herself  But  if  there  was  no  such  per- 
son as  Herr  Crippel  in  all  the  world,  she  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Fritz  Planken,  — 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him  as  a  lover.  He  had 
given  her  fair  ground  for  a  quarrel,  and  she  would 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Then  as  she  sat  still  while  they  were  dancing,  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  thought  of  the  zither  and  of  the 
zitherist.  She  remained  alone  for  a  long  time.  The 
musicians  in  Vienna  will  j)lay  a  waltz  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  same  dancers  will  continue  to  dance 
almost  without  a  pause  ;  and  then,  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  tnere  was  a  (luadrille.  Fritz,  who 
was  resolved  to  put  down  tyranny,  stoo<l  up  with 
Adela  for  the  quadrille  also.  "  I  am  so  glad,"  said 
Lotta  to  herselL     "  I  will  wait  till  this  is  over,  and 
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then  I  will  say  good  nigbt  to  Marie,  and  will  go 
home."  Tliree  or  four  men  had  asked  her  to  dance, 
but  she  had  refused.  She  would  not  dance  to-night 
at  all.  She  was  inclined,  she  thought,  to  be  a  little 
serious,  and  would  go  home.  At  last  Fritz  returned 
to  her,  and  bade  her  come  to  supper.  He  was  re- 
solved to  see  how  far  his  mode  of  casting  off  tyranny 
might  be  successful,  so  he  approatihed  her  with  a 
smile,  and  offered  to  t<ike  her  to  bis  table  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

"  My  friend,"  she  said,  "  your  table  is  laid  for  four, 
and  the  places  will  all  be  filled." 

"  The  table  is  laid  for  five,"  said  Fritz. 

"  It  is  one  too  many.  I  shall  sup  with  my  friend, 
Ilerr  Crippel." 

"  Ilerr  Crippel  is  not  here." 

"  Is  he  not  ?  Ah  me !  then  I  shall  be  alone,  and 
I  must  go  to  bed  supperless.  Thank  you,  no,  Herr 
Planken." 

"  And  what  will  Marie  say  ?  " 

"  I  hojie  she  will  enjoy  the  nice  dainties  you  will 
give  her.  Marie  is  all  right.  Marie's  fortune  is 
made.  Woe  is  me !  my  fortune  is  to  seek.  There 
is  one  thing  certain,  —  it  is  not  to  be  found  here  in 
this  room." 

Then  Fritz  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  away ; 
and  as  he  went  Lotta  saw  the  figure  of  a  man,  as  he 
made  his  way  slowly  and  hesitatingly  into  the  saloon 
from  the  outer  passage.  He  was  dressed  in  a  close 
frock-coat,  and  had  on  a  hat  of  which  she  knew  the 
shape  as  well  as  she  did  the  make  of  her  own  gloves. 
"  If  he  has  not  come  ailer  all ! "  she  said  to  herself. 
Then  she  turned  herself  a  little  round,  and  drew 
her  chair  somewhat  into  an  archway,  so  that  Ilerr 
Crippel  should  not  see  her  readily. 

Tlie  other  four  had  settled  themselves  at  their 
table,  Marie  having  said  a  word  of  reproach  to 
Lotta  as  she  passed.  Now,  on  a  sudden,  she  got  up 
from  her  seat  and  crossed  to  her  friend. 

"  Ilerr  Crippel  is  here,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course  he  is  here,"  said  Lotta. 

"  But  you  did  not  expect  him  ?  " 

"  Ask  Fritz  if  I  did  not  say  I  would  sup  with 
Herr  Crippel.  You  ask  him.  But  I  shall  not  all 
the  same.  Do  not  say  a  word.  I  shall  steal  away 
when  nobody  is  looking." 

The  musician  came  wandering  up  the  room,  and 
had  looked  into  every  corner  before  he  had  even 
found  the  supper-table  at  which  the  four  were  sit- 
ting. And  then  he  did  not  sec  JA)tta.  He  took  off 
his  oat  as  he  addressed  Marie,  and  asked  some  ques- 
tion as  to  tho  absent  one. 

"  She  is  waiting  for  you  somewhoro,  Ilerr  Crip- 
pel," said  Fritz,  as  he  filled  Adela's  glass  with  wine. 

"  For  me  ?  "  said  Herr  Crippel,  as  he  looked  round. 
"  No,  she  does  not  expect  me."  And  in  the  mean 
time  Lotta  had  lefl  her  seat  and  was  hurrying  away 
to  the  door. 

"  There !  there  !  "  said  Marie,  "  you  will  be  too 
late  if  you  do  not  run."  Then  Herr  Crippel  di<l 
run,  and  caught  Lotta  as  she  was  taking  her  hat 
from  the  old  woman  who  had  the  girls'  hats  and 
shawls  in  charge  near  the  door. 

"What,  Herr  Crippel,  you  at  Spcrl's?  Wlicn 
you  told  me  expresslv,  in  so  many  words,  that  you 
would  not  come  !  I'hat  is  not  behaving  well  to  me, 
certainly." 

"  Wiiat,  my  coming  ?     Is  that  behaving  bad  ?  " 

•'  No ;  but  why  did  vou  say  you  would  not  come 
when  I  asked  vou  ?  ITou  have  come  to  meet  some 
one.     Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  You,  Lotta ;  you." 


"  And  yet  you  refused  me  when  I  asked  you  1 
Well,  and  now  you  are  here,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?     You  will  not  dance." 

"  I  will  dance  with  you,  if  you  will  put  up  with 
me." 

"  No,  I  will  not  dance.  I  am  too  old.  I  have 
given  it  up.  I  shall  come  to  Spcrl's  no  more  after 
this.     Dancing  is  a  folly." 

"  Lotta,  you  are  laughing  at  me  now." 

"  Very  well ;  if  you  like,  you  may  have  it  so." 
By  this  time  he  had  brought  her  back  into  the  room, 
and  was  walking  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
saloon  with  her.  "  But  it  is  no  use  our  walking  about 
here,"  she  said.  "  I  was  just  going  home,  and  now, 
if  you  please,  I  will  go." 

"  Not  yet,  Lotta." 

"  Yes ;  now,  if  you  please." 

"  But  why  are  you  not  supping  with  them  ?  " 

"  Because  it  did  not  suit  me.  You  see  there  are 
four.     Five  is  a  ibolish  number  for  a  supper  party." 

"  Will  you  sup  with  me,  Lotta  ?  "  She  did  not 
answer  him  at  once.  "  Lotta,"  he  said,  "  if  you  sup 
with  me  now  you  must  sup  with  me  always.  How 
shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Always  ?  no.  I  am  very  hungry  now,  but  I  do 
not  want  supper  always.  I  cannot  sup  with  you  al- 
ways, Herr  Crippel." 

"  But  you  will  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to-night." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  always."  And  the  musician 
marched  up  to  a  table,  and  threw  his  hat  down,  and 
ordered  such  a  supper  that  Lotta  Sclimidt  was  fright- 
ened. And  when  presently  Carl  Stobel  and  Marie 
Weber  came  up  to  their  table,  —  for  Fritz  Planken 
did  not  come  near  them  again  that  evening,  —  Herr 
Crippel  bowed  courteously  to  the  diamond-cutter, 
and  asked  him  when  he  was  to  be  married. 

"  ^larie  says  it  shall  be  next  Sunday,"  said  Carl. 

"  And  I  will  be  married  the  Sunday  afterwards," 
said  Herr  Crippel.  "  Yes ;  and  there  is  my  wife." 
And  he  pointed  across  the  table  with  both  his  hands 
to  Lotta  Schmidt. 

"  Ilerr  Crippel,  how  can  you  say  that  ?  "  said 
Lotta. 

"  Is  it  not  true,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  In  fourteen  davs !  no,  certainly  not.  It  is  out 
of  the  question."  liut  nevertheless  what  Herr  Crip- 
pel said  came  true,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  but 
one  he  took  Lotta  Schmidt  home  to  his  house  as  his 
wife. 

"  It  was  all  because  of  the  zither,"  Lotta  said  to 
her  old  mother-in-law.  "  If  he  had  not  played  tho 
zither  that  night  I  should  not  have  been  hero  now." 


MRS.  GARRICK. 

Ix  the  autumn  of  1822,  we  well  remember  the 
appearance  in  the  print-shops  of  a  small  whole- 
length  etching  of  Mrs.  Garriek,  who  had  died  three 
or  four  days  previously,  having  outlived  her  cele- 
brated husband  three  and  forty  years. 

John  Thomas  Smith  notes :  "  1 822.  In  October 
this  year  the  venerable  Mrs.  Garriek  departed  this 
life  when  seated  in  her  arm-chair,  in  the  front  draw- 
ing-room of  her  house  in  the  Adelphi  Terrace.  She 
had  ordered  her  maid-servants  to  place  two  or  three 
gowns  upon  chairs  to  determine  in  which  she  would 
ap|>oar  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  that  evening,  it  be- 
ing a  private  view  of  Mr.  Elliston's  improvements  for 
the  season.  Perhaps  no  lady  in  public  and  private 
life  held  a  more  unexceptionable  character.  She 
was  visited  by  persons  of  the  first  rank :  even  our 
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late  Queen  Cliarlottc,  who  had  honored  her  with  a 
visit  at  IIami)ton,  found  her  peeling  onions  for  pick- 
ling. Tlie  gracious  Queen  commanded  a  knil'c  to 
be  brought,  saying, 'I  will  peel  some  onions  too.' 
The  late  Iving  George  IV.,  and  King  William  IV., 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  roj'al  family,  fre- 
quently honored  her  with  visits." 

In  the  year  previous  to  her  death,  Mi-s.  Garrick 
went  to  the  British  Museum  to  inspect  the  collec- 
tion of  the  portraits  of  Garrick  which  Dr.  Burney 
had  made.  She  was  delighted  with  tliese  portraits, 
many  of  which  were  totally  unknown  to  her.  Her 
observations  on  some  of  them  were  very  interest- 
ing, particularly  that  by  Dance  as  Richard  III.  Of 
that  painter  she  stated  that,  in  the  coui-se  of  his 
painting  the  picture,  Mr.  Garrick  had  agreed  to  give 
him  two  hundred  guineas  for  it.  One  day  at  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's  dining-table,  where  Dance  had  always  been  a 
welcome  guest,  he  observed  that  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  who  had  seen  the  picture,  spontaneously 
offered  him  two  hundred  guineas  for  It.  "  Did  you 
tell  him  it  was  for  me  ?  "  questioned  Garnck.  "  No, 
I  did  not."  "  Then  you  mean  to  let  him  have  it  ?  " 
Garrick  rejoined.  "  Yes,  I  believe  I  shall,"  replied 
the  painter.  "  However,"  added  Mrs.  Garrick, "  my 
husband  was  very  good :  he  bought  me  a  handsome 
looking-glass,  which  cost  him  more  than  the  agreed 
price  of  the  picture ;  and  that  was  put  up  in  the 
place  where  Dance's  picture  was  to  have  hung." 

"  Mrs.  Garrick,  being  about  to  quit  her  seat,  said 
she  would  be  glad  to  see  me  at  Hampton.  '  Madam,' 
said  Mr.  Smith,  '  you  are  very  good ;  but  you  would 
oblige  me  exceedingly  by  honoring  me  with  your 
signature  on  this  day.'  '  What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? 
I  Tiave  not  taken  a  pen  in  my  hands  for  many  months. 
Stay,  let  me  compose  myself;  don't  hurry  me,  and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  Would  you  like  it  written 
with  my  spectacles  on,  or  without  ?  '  "  Preferring 
the  latter,  she  wrote  "  E.  M.  Garrick,"  but  not  with- 
out some  exertion. 

"  '  I  suppose  now,  sir,  you  wish  to  know  my  age. 
I  was  born  at  Vienna,  the  29th  of  Februar}',  1724, 
though  my  coachman  insists  upon  it  that  I  am  above 
a  hundred.  I  was  married  at  the  parish  of  St.  Giles 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  immediately 
afterwards  In  the  chapel  of  the  jPortuguese  Ambas- 
sador in  South  Audley  Street.'" 

A  day  or  two  after  Mrs.  Garrick's  death,  Mr.  Smith 
went  to  the  Adelphi,  to  know  if  a  day  had  been 
fixed  for  the  funeral.  "  No,"  replied  Geoi*ge  Harris, 
one  of  Mi-s.  Garrick's  confidential  servants,  "  but  I 
will  let  you  know  when  It  is  to  take  place.  Would 
you  like  to  see  her?  She  is  in  her  colIin."  "  Yes, 
I  should."  Upon  entering  the  back-room  on  the  first 
floor,  in  which  Mrs.  Garrick  died,  Mr.  Smith  found 
the  deceased's  two  female  servants  standing  by  her 
remains.  He  made  a  drawing  of  her,  and  intended 
to  have  etched  it.  "  Pray,  do  tell  me,"  said  Smith 
to  one  of  the  maids,  "  wh^-  is  the  coffin  covered  with 
sheets  ?  "  "  They  are  their  wedding  sheets,  in  which 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  wished  to  have  died. 
Mr.  Smith  was  told  that  one  of  these  attentive 
women  iiad  incurred  her  mistress's  displeasure  by 
kindly  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  handing  it  to 
her  in  her  chair :  "  Put  it  down,  you  hussy  !  do 
you  think  I  cannot  help  myself?"  She  took  it  her- 
self, and  a  short  time  after  she  had  put  it  to  her  lips, 
she  died. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  Smith  went  with  Miss 
Macaulay,  tlie  authoress,  to  see  the  venerable  lady 
interred ;  but  wlien  they  arrived  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  they  were  refused  admittance    by  a  per- 


son who  said :  "  If  you  wish  to  see  the  waxwork, 
you  must  come  when  the  funeral 's  jver,  and  you 
will  then  be  admitted  into  Poets'  Comer,  by  a  man 
who  is  stationed  at  the  door  to  receive  your  money." 

"  Curse  the  waxwork  ! "  said  Smith,  **  this  lady  and 
I  came  to  see  Mrs.  Garrick's  remains  placed  in  the 
grave."  "  Ah,  well,  you  can't  come  in  ;  the  Dean 
won't  allow  it."  "As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over," 
says  Smith,  "  we  were  admitted  for  sixpence  at  the 
Poets'  Corner,  and  there  we  saw  the  earth  that  sur- 
rounded the  grave,  and  no  more,  as  we  refused  to 
j)ay  the  demands  of  the  showman  of  the  Abbey." 

Horace  Waliwle,  though  he  wrote  a  bitter  letter 
upon  Garrick's  funeral,  and  some  strange  opinions  of 
his  acting,  left  some  good-humored  remarks  upon  Mrs. 
Garrick.  He  writes  to  Miss  Hannah  More :  "  Mi-s. 
Garrick  I  have  scarcely  seen  this  whole  summer.  She 
is  a  liberal  Pomona  to  me,  I  will  not  say  an  Eve,  for 
though  she  reaches  fruit  to  me,  she  will  never  let  me 
in,  as  if  I  were  a  boy  and  would  rob  her  orchard." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

During  Professor  Agassiz's  recent  excursion 
through  the  Brazils,  the  Emperor  presented  the 
pupil  of  the  late  Baron  Humboldt  with  a  large  and 
magnificent  collection  of  South  American  fishes. 
It  18  said  that  a  pleasant  autograph  note  accompa- 
nied the  gift. 

A  Jew  merchant  at  Breslau  has  offered  a  re- 
ward of  fifty  ft-Iedrlchs  d'or  for  the  first  Prussian 
soldier  that  captures  an  enemy's  flag,  and  another  of 
the  same  amount  for  the  first  Jewish  soldier  who  gets 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  officer  for  his  courage. 

The  Spectator  gives  very  high  praise  to  a  poem  en- 
titled "  Philoctetes,  a  ISIetrical  Drama,"  the  author- 
ship of  which  is  not  announced.  "  To  whose  pen 
we  owe  it  does  not  appear,"  says  the  Spectator.  "  It 
might  have  been  taken  for  Mr.  Miitthew  Arnold's, 
but  for  a  less  supremely  intellectual,  a  profounder 
ethical  and  moral  essence  than  it  visually  j)leases 
him  to  ciulx)dy  ;  and  '  Philoctetes'  is  certainly  as  far 
above  '  Merope '  in  success  of  execution  as  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's finest  poems  are  above  his  poorest." 

"  A  FEW  days  since,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle, 
"  we  noticed  a  letter,  ai)parently  composed  by  Mar- 
shal Vaillant  and  his  dog  Brusca,  in  defence  of  the 
canine  race.  We  then  hazarded  the  opinion  that 
a  history  of  Brusca  would  shortly  be  forthcoming 
from  the  pen  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph. 
It  appears,  however,  that  our  selection  of  Brusca's 
biographer  has  aroused  the  jealousy  of  a  brother 
chronicler,  and  accordingly  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Star  is  first  in  the  field.  "  Brusca,"  we  are 
told,  "  is  the  intimate  friend  of  Nero,  the  Emperor's 
owu  dog."  How  the  correspondent  of  the  Star  has 
ascertained  this  fact  we  do  not  know,  and  he  does 
not  even  hint. 

"Bnisca,"  continues  his  ftdthful  biographer,  "was 
found  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Solferino.  Ills  master, 
an  Austrian  officer,  hud  l)ccn  killed  that  d.iy,  and  the 
jK)or  do;;  was  found  liowling  hy  the  side  of  his  dead 
body.  Some  French  soliliers,  touched  by  the  sight  of 
his  evident  grief,  carried  him  away  in  their  arms,  and 
brought  him  to  the  m.ijor-gencral  of  the  army,  Marshal 
Vaillant.  The  marshal  accepted  the  gift,  and  brought 
him  with  liini  to  I'aris.  At  first  Brusca,  having  been 
educated  in  Germany,  had  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing French ;  indeed,  unless  he  was  spoken  to  in 
German,  he  walked  off  and  turned  his  tail  to  the 
speaker  with  an  air  of  utter  disgust.    Uowcver,  he  has 
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now  acquired  tlie  Iaii;^iin;:c ;  and  wore  ten  Austrian 
regiments  between  him  and  his  present  master,  all  their 
Teutonic  sounds  would  not  prevent  his  reaching  the 
Marshal.  Whenever  he  goes  to  Court,  Brusca  goes 
likewise ;  whether  the  KnijK>ror  hiinscif  >)C  in  his  way 
or  not  is  nothing  to  him,  Brusca  would  quietly  walk 
over  the  Imperial  boots  to  secure  a  snug  seat  near  the 
Marshal." 

Sacrilegious  Brusca  !  But  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
dog  —  like  certain  two-legged  creatures  —  has  only 
a  fondness  for  the  Imi>enal  blacking.  However 
that  may  be,  Brusca  attends  Cabinet  Councils  with 
the  utmost  regularity,  an<l  is  sometimes  very  im- 
patient at  their  length.  On  one  occasion,  his  whining 
Laving  produced  no  effect  upon  the  Ministers,  — 

"  lie  walked  straight  up  to  the  Emperor  and  scratched 
his  ti'ousers.  His  Majesty,  annoyed  at  being  inter- 
rupted, pushed  the  dog  awav,  and  said,  '  Kst-il  bete, 
ce  ehicn  ? '  'Bete?'  said  the  Marshal,  indignantly; 
'  no,  Sire,  he  is  not  stupid :  you  shall  sec.'  The 
Minister  rose,  took  a  newspaper  off  the  table,  and 
going  to  the  far  end  of  the  C'ouneil  Chamber,  said, 
'  Brusca,  take  that  to  the  Jim])eror.'  Each  of  the 
Ministers,  as  he  passed  them  with  the  paper  in  his 
mouth,  tried  to  get  it  from  him.  Brusca  would  not 
let  it  go,  and  carried  it  safely  to  his  Majesty." 

"  From  that  day  to  this,"  adds  his  affectionate  and 
sympathetic  biographer,  "  Brusca  has  his  enlre'e  at 
all  Cabinet  Councils.  lie  keeps  himself  beautifully 
clean,  and  when  his  paws  are  muddy  he  carries  a 
brush,  left  for  his  special  use  in  one  spot,  to  one  of 
the  Marshal's  servants,  and  barks  at  him  till  he 
brushes  off  every  particle  of  dust." 

The  following  anecdote  is  now  current  in  Flor- 
entine society.  A  ballet-ilancer  at  Venice,  while 
dancing  at  the  theatre  there,  had  a  bouquet  thrown 
her,  tied  with  a  ribbon  in  the  Italian  colors.  She 
immediately  kissed  the  ribbon,  which  created  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  among  the  audience.  After 
the  performance  she  was  called  to  the  police-office, 
and  sharply  reprimanded  for  this  act  of  patriotism. 
She  excused  herself  by  saying  that  in  kissing  the 
bouquet  she  had  only  Ibllowed  the  universal  custom 
on  such  occasions  ;  but  the  authorities  would  not  ac- 
cept this  e.xcuse,  and  told  her  that  another  time  she 
should  not  kiss  the  bouijuet,  but  tread  it  under  foot. 
The  following  evening  another  boucpiet  was  thrown, 
and  the  dancer,  in  comj)liance  with  her  instructions, 
trod  it  under  foot,  again  amid  frantic  applause. 
The  ribbon  round  the  boucjuet  was,  however,  this 
time  not  red,  green,  and  white  ribbon,  but  black  and 
yellow  —  the  colors  of  Austria. 

A  CORHE8POXDENT  of  the  London  Times  reports 
what  he  calls  a  delightful  piece  of  Oriental  cour- 
tesy, from  Astrabad,  the  noted  military  port  on  the 
Southern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It  appears  that 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  had  been  travelling  in 
those  distant  parts  of  his  dominions  with  a  suite  of 
no  less  than  3,000  persons,  graciously  bestowed 
a  visit  up<m  the  admiral  of  the  Russian  ileet  an- 
chored in  tiiat  harbor.  Among  the  amusements  af- 
forded tiie  illustrious  guest  was  a  trip  on  the  sea  in 
a  splendid  steamer.  The  Shah  no  sooner  found 
himself  on  the  unwonted  element  than  he  experi- 
enced the  onlinary  sensations  of  humanity  in  visit- 
ing Father  Neptune  for  the  first  time.  Tlie  Rus- 
sian admiral  stood  aghast,  fearing  the  anger  of  the 
untravelled  despot.  "  I  am  afraid  your  ^lajestv  is 
unwell,"  he  at  length  observed,  apologetically-.  "  >ot 
in  the  least,"  immediately  retorted  the  jwlite  Mos- 
lem ;  "  I  am  now  a  guest  in  the  house  of  my  brother 


the  Czar.  IIow  —  how  —  how  —  can  I  feel  other- 
wise than  happy  and  deCghted  under  his  roof?  " 

"  A  FEW  days  since,"  says  the  London  Review, 
"  there  might  have  been  seen  a  strange  crowd  out- 
side the  shop  of  a  statuary  In  Regent  Street,  just 
at  that  part  where  the  loungers,  male  and  female, 
linger  on  the  pavement  before  making  the  return 
j)romenade.  Some  earnest  individuals,  looking  in 
at  the  window  of  Mr.  Gailin,  the  sculptor,  and  ap- 
parently much  interested  in  an  object  displayed 
there,  had  attracted  persons  of  a  very  different 
stamp  to  stop  and  look  In  too.  A  dozen  individuals 
looking  fixedly  at  one  point  will  at  any  time  form  a 
crowd  in  London,  and  so  it  did  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  the  gayly-dressed  ladies,  and  the  prim  foreign 
gentlemen  who  had  joined  the  throng  could  hardly 
have  been  interested  in  the  exhibition.  The  tablet 
of  plain  white  marble  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  di- 
rected to  be  set  up  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  was 
being  shown  by  the  sculptor.  A  paper  at  tlie  side 
Informed  the  passer-by  that  the  letters  of  the  in- 
scription were  in  "  Imperishable  letters  of  lead," 
This  b  the  husband's  affectionate  and  touching 
tribute  to  his  wife's  memory  :  — 

"  Here  likewise  now  rests 

JANE  WELSH  CARLYLE, 

spouse  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Chelsea,  Ix)ndon.  She  was 
l)om  at  Haddington,  14th  of  July,  1801  ;  only  child  of 
the  alwve  John  Welsh  and  of  Grace  Welsh,  Caplegell, 
Dumfriesshire,  his  wife. 

"  In  her  bright  existence  she  had  more  sorrows  than 
arc  common,  but  also  a  soft  invineii)ility,  a  clearness  of 
discernment,  and  a  noble  loyalty  of  heart,  which  are 
rare.  For  forty  years  she  was  the  true  and  loving 
helpmate  of  her  husband,  and  by  act  and  wOrd  un- 
weariedly  forwarded  him  as  none  else  could  in  all  of 
worthy  that  he  did  or  attempted.  She  died  at  London, 
21st  April,  18C6,  suddenly  snatched  away  from  him, 
and  the  light  of  his  life  as  if  gone  out." 

The  tablet  will  be  placed  beneath  the  stone  which 
records  the  death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  parents  at  Had- 
dington, Dumfriesshli-e. 

The  Royal  Sardinian  Academy  has  elected  Prof. 
Max  Miiller  one  of  its  Acadcmici  Siranieri.  The 
number  of  foreign  members  of  this  ancient  Academy 
has  always  been  restricted  to  seven.  They  are  at 
present  Boekh,  Thiers,  Cousin,  Barante,  Grote, 
Mommsen,  and  Max  Miiller. 

A  French  lady,  Mdme.  Guerard  Duruel,  has 
composed  an  Italian  Marseillaise,  which  has  now 
been  tr.nnslated  into  Italian,  and  Is  very  popular  In 
the  army.  Hearing  of  the  number  of  Garibaldian 
hymns  and  other  martial  airs  which  are  now  being 
composed,  Victor  Emmanuel  observed  that  he  would 
rather  have  a  whole  drununer  than  half  a  poet. 

The  following  ghost  story  finds  a  prominent  place 
in  most  of  the  Parisian  journals :  — 

"  A  Russian  lady  of  rank  died  lately  in  Paris,  and  her 
husband  sent  for  a  l)arl)er  to  arrange  her  hair  as  is  usual- 
ly done  with  the  Russian  dead.  The  barber  took  his 
young  son  with  him,  and,  to  punish  the  lad  fur  some  indis- 
cretion which  he  had  a)mmutcd,  brutally  com  jwlled  him 
to  read  aloud  '  Mon  Voisin  Raymond  '  whilst  the  hair  of 
the  corpse  was  being  dressed.  The  boy  was  terribly 
frightened  at  the  ta-^k  imposed  upon  him,  and  returned 
home  almost  delirious.  But  the  cruel  father's  turn  was 
to  come,  and  on  the  following  night,  and  for  many  nights 
afterwards,  did  the  ajjpearance  of  the  Russian  lady  sit 
by  his  Inxlside,  reading  aloud  to  him  improper  novels. 
At  last  the  poor  barl)er'8  black  hair  turned  white  under 
the  well-descrvc»l  infliction  he  was  undergoing ;  but  soon 
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after  the  fair  Kussian  had  exhausted  her  rcjxjrtoirc  of 
liglit  literature,  and  appeared  to  him  no  more,  he  was 
fortunate  enoujrh  to  discover  a  dye,  which  completely 
restored  his  hair  to  its  original  thickness,  color,  and 
gloss,  which  he  now  sells  at  the  extremely  low  price  of 

ten  francs  the  bottle.    Apply  to  Mons. ,  Rue , 

No.  — . 

Such  is  the  last  form  of  a  French  sensation  adver- 
tisement. 

The  conception  of  Fate  has  seldom  been  more 
finely  embodied  than  in  the  following  dialogue, 
though  the  turn  of  the  language  distinguishing  be- 
tween that  which  is  "  to  the  archer  chance,"  and  to 
the  victim  "  necessity- "  has  some  trace  in  it  perhaps 
of  metaphysical  discussions  more  modem  thiin 
Plato's :  — 

"  PniMAcnus. 

"  Fate  ere  thy  mother's  mother  drew  her  milk 
Decreed  this  anguish  on  thee  :  bear  it  thou. 

"  Philoctetes. 
"  Why  single  me  for  agony  from  the  herd  ? 

"  Phimachus. 
"  The  hunter  draws  his  arrow  to  the  head 
And  looses  on  a  thickly  feeding  drove, 
And  lets  the  arrow  have  its  choice  and  way  ; 
He  cares  not  which  he  strikes,  so  he  strike  well. 

"  Philoctetes. 
"  But  this  is  chance,  and  not  necessity. 

"  Phimachus. 
"  Ay,  to  the  archer  chance,  but  to  the  beast 
Sobbing  and  bleeding,  with  the  barb  of  steel 
That  breeds  the  darkness,  't  is  necessity. 
Fate  sowed  the  seed:  the  appointed  hours  it  lay 
Sleeping,  then  ripened;  lo,  the  fruit  is  death! " 


THE  FIGHT  ON  RIIU-CARN. 

[Rhu-Carn  is  the  name  of  a  mountain-road  connecting  the  upper 
parts  of  Monmoullishire  with  Breconshire.  Pen  —  1.  e.  the  head  or 
top  — 13  the  highest  point  in  the  line  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
numerous  cams  or  heaps  of  sepulchral  stones  scattered  near  its 
course.]  ^. 

Arthur,  one  sunny  mom,  our  legends  say. 

Sat,  playing  dice,  on  Pen-Rhu-Carn  with  iKay 

And  Bedgar,  his  two  itnights,  resting  awhile 

On  one  of  those  excursions  through  our  Isle, 

Taken  at  times  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 

And  hear  with  his  own  ears  if  that  great  prize, 

So  coveted  by  monarchs,  his  acclaim 

For  equal  justice  stood  aright  with  Fame  ; 

When  looking  down  the  pass,  that  led  away 

To  the  hill-tracts  where  Braganus  held  sway, 

Now  Brecon  called,  he  saw  up  the  hill-side 

A  single  horseman,  hotly  spurring,  ride, 

Who,  by  her  slender  waist  held  safe  before, 

A  lovely  damsel,  pale  and  anxious,  bore; 

Followed  at  a  short  space  by  his  own  men, 

And  farther  down  and  farther  yet  again 

Bands  of  pursuers  who  across  the  heath 

With  gestures  wihl,  rode  onwartls,  threatening  death. 

Up  sprang  the  knights  and  clutched  their  anus  with 

glee, 
"  Now,  my  Ivord  Arthur,  this  concerneth  thee ! 
Ix) !  many  press  on  few  —  o<lds  most  unfair. 
Speak  but  the  word,  and  straight  two  swords  are 

there, 
Wliich  may  go  far  to  equal  odds  more  great." 
"  Go  then,"  cried  Arthur,  "  but  first  bid  them  state 
The  Reason  of  this  flight  and  sharp  pursuit  — 
Yet  stay,  the  maid  is  fair,  and  ye  are  muto 


Save  to  ring  out  your  war-cries  fierce  and  clear. 
And  she,  methinks,  wants  nothing  jnore  to  fear."  - 
So  strode  they  towards  the  riders,  laughingly, 
Who  slowlier  came,  in  wonder  there  to  see 
Figures  of  such  proud  bearing,  and  the  king 
With  a  grim  smile  beheld  the  damsel  cling 
More  closely  to  her  lover.     With  command 
Spoke  Arthur,  bade  them  tell  upon  whose  land, 
Within  whose  territorial  bounds  they  stood. 
And  why  their  quarrel  seemed  a  thing  of  blood. 
'•  Gunleus  am  I,  son  of  a  king,  and  heir 
Of  this  his  realm  ;  and  in  my  arms  I  bear 
My  wife  of  one  hour  old,  but  still  my  wife. 
Won  by  true  love  from  faction,  hate,  and  strife, 
Daughter  of  Brychan,  who,  misled  by  spite, 
Refused  by  day  what  we  ne'er  asked  by  night. 
To  Talgarth,  to  his  Court,  my  father  sent. 
As  king  to  king,  and  ofttimes,  too,  I  went; 
But  all  in  vain,  he  still  refused  consent. 
What  could  two  lovers  do  ?     She  lied  with  me  ; 
Her  father  vows  a  deadly  enmity, 
And  yonder  come  his  powers." 

"  Ride  on  secure, 
We  three  will  stay  to  make  your  nuptials  sure." 
And  so  they  parted.  —  On  a  rising  ground 
Gunleus  and  iiis  fair  bride  looked  safely  round 
And  saw  amazed  three  leaders  stay  his  men. 
Range  them  in  quick  array,  and  back  again ; 
AVith  vantage  of  the  ground,  charge  the  thick  host, 
That  late  pursued,  —  drive  them  from  post  to  post 
Until  they  broke  and  fled  in  wild  dismay. 
To  cry  in  terror,  "  What  gods  fought  that  day  !  " 
Then  Gunleus  to  his  palace  on  the  hill  — 
From  him  Alt-Gunlieu  called  —  rode  fast  to  fill 
His  hall  for  feasting ;  but  the  vizored  king 
Rode  by  and  would  not  stay,  but  gave  a  ring 
To  Gladys  the  fair  bride  ;  and  years  had  gone 
Ere  Gunleus  knew  —  shewing  the  graven  stone 
To  an  old  trusted  courtier,  who  amazed 
Long  at  the  gem  on  Gladys'  finger  gazed  — 
And  learnt  its  tale,  that  Bedgar  and  Sir  Kay, 
And  Arthur's  self,  fought  on  Rhu-Carn  that  day. 

C.  H.  Williams. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  LOPE  DE  VEGA. 

Mother,  laughing  eyes  I  see. 
Bright  and  blue  as  yonder  sky, 
Ah !  for  them,  for  them  I  die, 

And  they  mock  at  me. 

Blue  or  green,  whiche'er  they  be  — 
For  disdain  can  change  their  hue, 
Hope  revives  when  thev  are  blue. 

When  they  're  green  't  is  jealousy. 

Life  revives  when  them  I  see. 
Death  succeeds  when  they  go  by. 
Ah  !  for  them,  for  them  I  die, 

And  they  mock  at  me. 

Who  could  think  such  eyes  could  prove 

Lures  to  dazzle  and  deceive  ? 

Who  indeed  would  not  believe. 
Save  the  heart  that  knows  not  love  ? 
In  their  light  lost  utterly 

Me  thou  'it  find  when  they  are  nigh. 

Ah  !  for  them,  for  them  I  die. 
And  they  mock  at  me. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  PANIC. 
I. 

There  was  a  panic  at  the  breakfast-table.  When 
I  came  down  I  found  my  father  in  a  fit  of  the  blue 
devils,  and  my  mother  not  much  better.  My  eldor 
brother  was  not  there,  and  my  sister,  the  only  one 
out,  was  probably  sleeping  off"  the  elfecta  of  her  last 
night's  amusement.  lit  was  the  height  of  the  Lon- 
don season  ;  the  middle  of  June  ;  in  fact,  the  week 
between  Epsom  and  Ascot ;  and  the  sun  was  shining 
into  the  breakfast-room  with  a  successful  effort  to 
look  in  earnest  Everything  had  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance excepting  ourselves. 

My  father,  Colonel  FfoUiott,  was  a  most  agreea- 
ble, gentlemanly  person  upon  ordinary  occasions ; 
and  enamelled  our  morning  meal,  which  was  always 
a  late  one,  with  scraps  from  the  Times  newspaper, 
and  a  running  commentary  of  his  own.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  a  matwais  sujet  in  his  youth ;  but 
had  exchanged  his  wild-oats  for  a  fund  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  general  sagacity-  He  had  retained  the 
piquant  flavor  of  the  early  fruit  without  any  of  its 
deleterious  characteristics.  He  possessed  every  ca- 
pacity for  enjoyment  excepting  tlie  means  of  grati- 
fying it.  My  mother  was  a  lady  of  fashion,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent :  and  a  very  pleasant  one.  She  knew 
everybody  more  or  less ;  and  went  everywhere,  as 
far  as  one  pair  of  horses  and  her  friends'  assistance 
would  allow.  Of  course  she  was  good-looking  still, 
notwithstanding  three  grown-up  cliildren,  of  whom 
I  was  the  youngest ;  and  two  or  three  more  down 
in  the  country,  I  scarcely  know  which,  whom  we 
always  forgot  up  in  town  ;  excepting  when  we  got 
an  hebdomadal  letter  from  the  governess  to  tell  us 
of  their  welfare,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  straw- 
berry-beds which  were  placed  at  their  disposal. 
Mrs.  FfoUiott  read  the  Morning  Post  daily  while  her 
hair  was  being  crimped  by  her  maid ;  and  her  letters, 
whicli  were  numerous  and  entertaining;  and  de- 
tailed her  experiences,  derived  from  either  source, 
while  ghe  sipped  her  tea,  or  dallied  with  the  crisp- 
est  of  dried  toast.  My  sister  Marion  was  a  hand- 
some, clever  girl,  and  my  brother  George  the  best 
fellow  alive.  Altogether,  it  was  a  wonderfully  pleas- 
ant breakfast-table  to  sit  down  at. 

This  morning  we  were  dreadfully  out  of  sorts. 
Sometliing  had  gone  wrong ;  and  as  neither  of  my 
parents  seemed  mclined  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
cause,  I  was  obliged  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  which 
I  did ;  helping  its  crudity  with  an  excellent  cote- 
lette  h  la  sauce  tartare.  I  was  sure  it  was  not  a  do- 
mestic quarrel,  —  that  wretched  iifHiction  of  the  re- 
spectable iniddliMilaases.    My  father  and  mother  had 


never  quarrelled  in  their  lives  :  they  were  much  too 
well  bred.  Had  the  wrong  man  proposed  for  my 
sister  ?  Impossible ;  for  my  mother  kept  all  detri- 
mentals at  arms'  length ;  and  she  was  surrounded 
by  a  perfect  body-guard  of  eligibles,  the  worst  of 
whom  would  have  been  an  admirable  parli  for  a 
penniless  beauty.  Perhaps  George  had  committed 
himself,  before  my  arrival,  in  some  way,  for  I  saw 
that  he  had  already  breakfassted,  and  was  gone  out : 
though,  as  he  was  heir  to  a  good  fortune,  that  was 
not  Lkely.  I  had  just  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
my  tutor  had  written  from  Clirist  Church  to  recom- 
mend country  air  for  three  terms  to  come,  when  my 
father,  breaking  an  egg  and  the  silence  together, 
asked  me  "  if  I  had  seen  the  paper  that  morning," 
at  the  same  time  handing  it  to  me. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  lookmg  at  my  mother,  who  was 
surrounded  by  pink  envdopes  and  "  at  homes " ; 
"  no,  sir,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  have.     We  shall  have  to  go  abroad." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  was  a  stereotyped 
method  which  my  father  had  adopted  for  declaring 
his  coming  insolvency ;  but  as  I  already  knew  some- 
thing of  the  habits  of  Parisian  society,  and  was 
sure  that  Mrs.  FfoUiott  would  never  get  beyond 
that  charming  capital,  I  had  ceased  to  think  very 
mournfully  of  the  alternative  proposed.  So  I  took 
the  paper  and  the  announcement  without  even  a 
sigh. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  that  the  winner  of  the 
Derby  was  not  likely  to  go  for  the  Ascot  Cup,  and 
as  I  and  my  brother  were  dead  against  him,  I  did  n't 
care  so  much  about  that.  Another  princess,  too,  was 
goin^  to  be  married,  and  charming  as  that  princess 
was  in  my  eyes,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  smother  my 
feelings,  which  I  did,  I  hope,  successfully.  "  Money 
lent  on  personal  security  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest ; 
the  utmost  secrecy  observed  " :  that  certainly  ought 
not  to  have  produced  the  gloom  which  was  around 
us.  Indeed,  I  read  it  aloud  in  the  hope  of  dissipat- 
ing the  cloud  :  alas  !  without  effect. 

"  Confound  it,  Charles,"  at  last  said  the  Colonel, 
"  how  stupid  you  are ;  don't  you  see  ?  Naylor  and 
Smasham  have  gone  for  five  mUlions."  And  true 
enough,  at  the  head  of  the  column  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  sporting  intelligence,  was  "  the 
gigantic  failure  of  Naylor  and  Smasham." 

"  And  who  the  deuce  are  Naylor  and  Smasham  ?  " 
said  I,  with  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  "Who  are  Naylor  and  Smasham  ?  why,  they  're  a 
limited  liability  company,  and  have  got  some  of  my 
money.  They  failed  last  night  it  seems  by  the  pa- 
per, just  before  four  o'clock,  and  if  you  read  you  '11 
see  what  a  precious  state  of  things  it  is.    Just  ring 
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the  bell,  and  order  a  cab.  I  suppose  you  want  the 
broufchaiu,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Not  till  live  o'clock.  "We're  going  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural." 

"  Where  is  George  gone  ?  "  said  my  father  after  a 
pause. 

"  Have  n't  you  seen  him  ?  No  ?  Then  he  has 
gone  down  to  the  Hampton  Court  sale  •with  Tre- 
lawny  and  Littledale." 

"  Then  you  'd  better  come  with  me."  And  in  ten 
minutes  more  we  were  on  ourway  to  Lombard  Street. 

East  of  Temple  Bar  the  crowd  was  greater  than 
usual ;  and  as  we  approached  the  precincts  of  the 
Alansion  House,  we  were  reduced  to  a  foot's  pace. 
^ly  father's  irritability  was  not  allayed  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  out  to  walk ;  and  certainly  the 
gloomy  faces  that  met  us,  and  the  excited  represent- 
atives of  commerce  who  elbowed  their  way  past  us, 
with  curses  both  loud  and  deep,  some  at  their  own 
folly,  otliers  at  the  rascality  of  the  world  in  general 
and  the  bankrupts  in  particular,  boded  but  little  sat- 
isfaction to  the  shareholdei-s  and  depositors  in  this 
unfortunate  concern. 

"  How  did  it  happen?"  said  one  gigantic  coun- 
tryman, whose  flushed  face  and  overcoat  showed 
him  to  be  a  fresh  arrival  from  the  provinces  in  search 
of  information  and  his  money. 

"  Over- sp'culation,"  said  his  friend,  dryly. 
"  They  've  paid  you  two  per  cent  on  your  deposits, 
and  lent  jour  money  at  seven  on  bad  security  to 
pay  themselves." 

"  This  comes  of  building  churches  with  other  peo- 

fle's  money  :  it 's  buying  character  very  cheaply. 
f  that 's  the  way  to  heaven,  the  journey  don't  cots 
Mr.  Naylor  much,"  said  a  third,  coarsely  ;  while  his 
companion,  Avho  evidently  felt  disposed  to  contradict 
anybody,  remarked  that  "  It  was  something  to  think 
that  it  had  n't  all  been  squandered  by  that  scoun- 
drel Suiasham":  and  so  we  were  carried  by  the 
crowd  towanls  Lombard  Street. 

What  my  father's  intention  might  have  been  origi- 
nally in  starting  for  these  unknown  regions  I  have 
no  idea.  I  hardly  think  he  bad  a  very  definite  one 
himself;  excepting  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  else- 
where than  to  Tattersall's  or  the  Club,  with  some 
seven  or  eight  thousand  in  jeopardy  in  the  City.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Lombard  Street  itself  was  scarcely 
accessible,  and  as  to  the  banking-house,  you  might 
as  well  have  attempted  to  roach  the  moon.  A  crowd 
of  fanatics,  who  imagined  that  something  might  be 
done  for  them,  were  kicking  and  knocking  vainly 
at  the  dooi-s.  Others  were  looking  hopelessly  up  at 
the  top-window,  as  if  they,  Danae-like,  expected  it 
to  open  and  di.«close  a  shower  of  gold,  or  notes ;  or 
at  lejist  the  senior  partner  preparing  to  sacrifice  him- 
self to  tlie  otfemled  deities  of  justice  and  commercial 
integritv.  He  was  really  lunching  on  champa»ne 
and  chicken-salad  at  home.  Seeing  the  state  of 
tilings,  the  Colonel  turned  quickly  round,  and  walked 
otr  to  his  lawyers ;  a  process  which  always  appears 
to  give  great  satisfaction  to  injured  persons,  but  to 
me  looks  like  nothing  so  much  as  throwing  good 
money  after  bad,  where  the  "  auri  sacra  fames  "  is 
to  be  a])|>cased. 

Here  we  received  such  consolation  as  might  have 
been  expected.  "  Doubtless  sometiiing  would  be 
saved  ior  the  crwlitors  ;  but  it  was  a  bad  business, 
and  otliers  must  follow.  Ready  and  AUcash  were 
very  shaky,  known  to  bo  so  some  time  ago,"  said  the 
iron-gray  coun.«ellor  to  the  family,  who  was  always 
called  into  the  FfoUiotta  whenever  a  birth,  death, 
marriage,  or  want  of  money  assailed  them. 


"  Then  why  the  d — I  did  n't  you  tell  me  so  ? " 
said  my  father,  rather  testily.  "  I  was  '-jry  near 
transferring  my  private  account  there  not  three 
months  ago." 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Ffolliott,  we  never  talk  about 
business  of  that  kind,  excepting  under  necessity. 
Bless  your  heart,  a  whisper  would  ruin  them  now, 
and  every  one  connected  with  them." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  see  that  it  might  have  saved 
quite  as  many  as  it  would  have  ruined." 

"  Tliat  's  a  different  view  to  take  of  such  obliga- 
tions. Colonel.  However,  I  'm  glad  it 's  no  worse. 
We  shall  be  able  to  judge  better  in  a  day  or  two 
how  things  are  likely  to  turn  out.  In  the  mean  time, 
keep  clear  of  bankers  and  joint-stock  companies  of 
all  sorts."  With  which  piece  of  advice  the  old  gen- 
tleman bowed  us  out,  with  a  mixture  of  urbanity 
and  deference,  which  none  can  assume  better  than 
a  well-bred  family  lawyer.  As  my  father's  account 
was  always  overdrawn.  Ready  and  Allcash,  who  did 
not  fail  this  time,  got  off  exceedingly  well. 

AVhen  we  got  back  to  town,  I  mean  town  as  dis- 
tinct from  London,  my  father  had  so  far  recovered 
his  spirits  as  to  remark  upon  the  necessity  of  giving 
up  something,  though  be  did  not  seem  very  well  to 
know  what.  He  thought  I  might  do  without  a 
horse  at  Oxford,  and  my  mother  might  give  ap  the 
rest  of  the  season  and  let  the  house  until  things  were 
a  little  more  settled.  As  to  his  own  stud,  no  man 
could  keep  up  his  j)olitical  influence  without  riding 
to  hounds  occasionally  ;  and  the  Colonel  did  not  see 
how  it  could  be  done  on  less  than  four  horses. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
one  cloud  of  regret  over  the  gay  world  into  which 
we  had  re-penetrated.  Three  more  fiiilures  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  were  reported  before  we  lefl 
the  City ;  but  there  was  not  visible  one  carriage  the 
less  on  that  account.  The  smiles  and  nods  and  ap- 
pointments were  just  as  numerous,  and  the  dinners, 
balls,  concerts,  and  the  opera  as  brilliant  as  if  sev- 
eral thousands  had  not  been  ruined  that  day.  Ei- 
ther crtnlit  or  money  was  easily  attainable'  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  world  now ;  cff  they  are  under  an 
hallucination  who  profess  to  be  going  eastward  when 
they  are  in  want,  as  naturally  as  a  man  goes  south 
with  disease  of  the  lungs. 

At  five  o'clock  my  brother  was  standing  with  two 
men.  Captain  Trelawny  and  Sir  Frederick  Little- 
dale,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  Bond  Street.  It  was 
opposite  the  door  of  Long's  Hotel.  They  had  just 
returned  from  the  Hampton  Court  sale,  where  Greorge 
Ffolliott  had  indulged  in  a  ratlicr  expensive  yearling 
colt,  at  about  six  hundi-ed  guineas  ;  and  he  was  now 
discussing  in  one  breath  the  relative  value,  and  the 
prosj)ect  of  getting  the  money  to  pay  for  him :  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  percentage  he  would  have 
to  jiay  for  it.  His  financial  position  was  jieculiar : 
explicable  in  about  half  a  dozen  lines. 

My  father  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers. 
Witli  the  eldest,  who  had  the  estate,  he  quarrelled, 
as  he  did  ev(;rything  else  in  tliose  days,  somewhat 
pertinaciously.  Of  course  he  forgot  it  in  j)roc-ess  of 
time,  but  the  squire  did  not.  Being  an  obstinate 
person,  and  finding  himself  on  his  death-bed  without 
an  heir  of  his  own  to  succeed  him  (another  source 
of  annoyance),  he  lefl  the  entire  procHJods  of  the 
projierty  to  his  widow  for  her  life ;  and,  ignoring  the 
claims  of  both  his  own  brothers,  made  George  his 
heir  on  the  death  of  his  aunt.  The  old  lady  was  at 
daggers  drawn  with  the  whole  family  ;  and  employed 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  making  a  nest-egg  for 
her  own  relations.  But  nothing  could  dejirive  Greorge 
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Ffblliott  of  tlie  ultimate  inhrritance;  ami  he  made 
the  most  of  his  prospects  iu  the  mean  time. 

He  himself  was  a  universal  favorite.  He  had  just 
that  suUicienoy  of  good  looks,  whieh  recommended 
him,  at  first  sight,  to  society,  without  creating  envy ; 
and  gave  him  self-assurance  without  one  atom  of 
affectation.  I  never  saw  a  perron  so  little  rul^ar. 
For  vulgarity  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  jwsition, 
or  fortune,  or  even  education,  out  is  a  purely  men- 
tal disease,  which  may  attack  any  one.  He  was 
now  standing  outside  of  Long's  ;  and  as  I  approached 
he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  conversation  to  greet 
me. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Into  the  City  with  the  governor,"  replied  I,  with 
an  exceedingly  indifferent  tone,  considering  the  pur- 
port of  our  visit. 

"  Anything  doing  there  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Frederick 
Littledale. 

"  Yes ;  Naylor  and  Smasham  are  gone  for  five 
millions,  and  Ready  and  Allcash  —  "  Captain  Tre- 
lawny  looked  serious. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  sa^  —  "  I  think  he  would 
have  choked  before  finishmg  the  sentence,  so  I  re- 
lieved his  anxiety  at  once. 

"  No ;  they  were  all  right  when  we  came  away  5 
but  the  mont'y-market  is  lar  from  healthy." 

"  Then  let 's  go  in  and  have  some  sherry  " ;  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  moment  flattening  our  noses 
against  the  other  side  of  the  window-panes  of  that 
most  cheerful  and  much-maligned  hostelry,  the  cof- 
fee-room of  which  at  that  time  of  day,  in  the  month 
of  June,  is  divided  equally  between  the  flies  and  the 
two  Universities. 

The  remarks  on  the  passers-by  were  more  enter- 
taining than  flattering  to  them,  excepting  in  rare 
cases,  when  the  beauty  of  horses  and  of  women  met 
with  due  recognition. 

"  Who 's  this  city  swell,  Littledale,  with  the  high 
steppers  ?  There 's  a  whole  saddler's  shop  on  the 
horses  ;  and  the  coachman  looks  like  the  Lord  Mayor 
on  the  9th  ol'  November." 

"  Ffolliott  can  tell  you  more  about  him.  He  's  a 
Piccadilly  money-lender.  What  he  calls  the  tight- 
ness of  the  market  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
Newminster  colt,  Greorge."  George,  thus  personally 
appealed  to,  finished  his  sherry,  and  his  conference 
with  W m,  and  came  to  the  window. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  stoppage  in  the  street, 
and  a  remarkably  neat  barouche,  with  two  ladies  in 
it,  came  to  a  dead  lock  opposite  the  window  at 
which  we  were  all  standing.  Littledale  and  Tre- 
lawny  took  off  their  hats,  almost  involuntarily  ;  my 
brother  went  out,  seeing  he  was  recognized,  and  I 
followed  him. 

Barbara  Lechlade  was  the  belle  of  the  season.  I 
never  saw  a  prettier  girl :  scarcely  that  either :  I 
mean  a  more  beautiful  woman.  She  was  but  one- 
and-twenty,  and  yet  her  face  exhibited  that  won- 
derful charm  of  intelligence  or  mind,  without  which  a 
woman  may  be  pretty,  but  can  never  be  thoroughly 
beautiful.  The  large,  animated  gray  eye»  with  its 
dilated  pupil  and  sweeping  lashes ;  the  long,  narrow 
nostril,  and  short,  curling  upper  l\\\,  and  the  mouth 
and  chin  full  and  firm,  were  mo<lel8  of  spiritual  beau- 
ty, with  a  due  admixture  of  the  material,  to  make 
wise  men  wonder,  and  fools  fall  dawn  ami  worship. 
George  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite ;  they  wore 
much  together ;  and  although  I  had  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  them,  I  could  not  help  mentally 
coupling  them.  I  was  not  more  prescient  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived ;  for  it  seemed 


to  be  settled  tiiat  some  day  or  other  George  Ffol- 
liott and  Barbara  Lechlade  were  to  be  married. 

"  There 's  money,  Little<lale,"  said  Trelawny,  as 
the  carriage  drove  off,  and  I  entered  the  coffee-room 
unperceived,  leaving  George  still  staring  after  it  as 
it  continued  its  route  down  Bond  Street.  "No 
chance  of  a  smash  there." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  his  friend ; 
"  nobody  knows.  However,  I  should  n't  mind  tak- 
ing my  chance  —  best-looking  woman  in  Loudon." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  in  ?  heaps  of  money." 

"  Because  Ffolliott  could  give  you  or  me  a  stone, 
and  win  easy." 

As  I  did  not  know  what  other  family  disclosures 
might  ensue,  I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  and 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  we  separated. 

I  believed  it  to  be  perfectly  true  that  my  brother 
was  first  favorite  ;  that,  in  a  word,  nobody  would 
have  had  a  chance  with  him  for  the  hand  of  the 
heiress.  My  father  and  mother,  I  knew,  were  most 
anxious  for  the  match ;  and  although  there  were 
plenty  of  desirable  men,  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  mended  their  broken  fortunes  from  the  bank- 
er's coffers,  still  my  brother's  position  was  such  as  to 
have  made  success  probable  in  any  such  matrimonial 
speculation. 

Three  days  afterwards  we  all  went  down  to  As- 
cot, having  taken  a  house  for  the  week  notwith- 
standing the  family  bankruptcy.  The  Lechlades 
were  there  too ;  and  my  brother  paid  Barbara  such 
marked  attention,  that  it  could  but  end  in  a  pro- 
posal. The  prospect  had  a  reviving  effect  upon  the 
drooping  spirits  of  my  father;  and  Mrs.  Ffolliott 
manifestly  looked  forwartl  to  increased  facilities  for 
getting  rid  of  her  time  with  a  new  daughter-in-law. 
We  were  riding  together  in  Rotten  Row  a  week  af- 
ter, when  we  met  Miss  Lechlade.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, as  soon  as  she  saw  George,  she  blushed,  then 
turned  pale  as  death,  and  commenced  talking  to  her 
companion,  Lord  Paddington,  the  greatest  fool  in 
London,  with  a  volubility  totally  at  variance  with 
her  usual  collected  manner.  ]\Iy  brother  took  off 
his  hat  and  rode  quietly  on,  looking  at  me  to  do  the 
same,  as  I  was  about  to  turn  back,  having  been  ac- 
customed to  do  so  aforetime. 

"  George,"  said  I,  "  what 's  the  matter  with  Bar- 
bara Lechlade  ?" 

"  How  the  d — I  should  I  know  ?  "  said  he,  in  a 
voice  and  with  a  look  which  said  more  plainly  than 
words  that  he  knew  all  about  it.  I  was  very  sorry 
for  George,  and,  discretion  being  the  better  part  of 
valor,  held  my  tongue. 

At  the  end  of  the  ride  we  went  out  into  Picca- 
dilly ;  and  though  it  was  not  yet  time  to  dress  for 
dinner,  my  brother  continued  his  way  homewards. 
I  looked  at  him  once  or  twice,  for  we  were  pulled 
up  as  usual  by  the  stream  of  carriages  coining  out  of 
that  convenient  corner,  the  end  of  Park  Lane.  He 
was  evidently  making  up  liis  mind  to  an  effort. 
His  face  had  lost  its  open,  careless,  independent 
character,  and  not  only  anxiety,  but  a  curious  per- 
plexity sat  on  his  features :  a  something  I  had  never 
seen  there  before.  As  he  got  off  at  my  father's 
door,  and  gave  his  horse  to  the  groom  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  ho  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  conclusion, 
for  he  said,  "  Charlie,  come  to  my  room,  there 's 
j.u8t  time  to  smoke  a  cigar  befca^  dressing  " ;  and  I 
went  iu. 

He  had  a  communication  to  make,  and  it  was 
rather  a  startling  one  to  me,  and  made  in  a  pecuUar 
manner. 

"  Did  you  notice  Bairbara  Lechlade  to-day  with 
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Paddinorton  ?  "  He  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the 
half-dozen  words  we  exchanged  in  the  Row. 

"  Certainly,"  said  I ;  "  anything  wrong  ?  " 

"  First  of  all,  you  must  hold  your  tongue  ;  for  you 
are  the  only  person  concerned  in  the  business  to 
whom  I  ought  in  honor  to  divulge  what  I  know. 
Have  you  any  money  in  Lechlade's  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  of  course  ;  but  by  accident  I  have  a 
couple  of  hundred ;  part  proceeds  of  a  match  at 
Abingdon,  and  the  remains  of  my  last  half-year's  al- 
lowance. Lechlade  has  a  branch  bank  at  Oxford, 
so  I  always  pay  my  few  sovereigns  in  there." 

"  You  'd  better  draw  what  you  have  to-morrow." 

I  suppose  I  looked  blank  at  this  suggestion,  for 
George  added,  — 

"  There 's  no  hurry :  the  next  day  will  do  as 
well ;  but  in  these  smashes,  which  we  've  heard  of 
east  of  Temple  Bar,  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  they 
may  come  west.  You  '<1  better  pay  your  debts,  or 
carry  it  about  in  your  breeches  pocket,  than  trust 
it  to  anybody." 

"  I  thought  you  always  — "  I  began,  for  I  knew 
his  account  was  there.  "  Never  mind  me ;  I  can 
take  care  of  myself." 

"  And  that 's  the  reason  why  Barbara  cut  us  to- 
day ?  " 

"Humph  —  well,  no;  not  altogether.  She's  a 
good  girl,  though  she  won't  have  me,  Charlie." 
This  was  news. 

"  Have  you  asked  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  suppose  the  mother  will  be  an- 
noyed at  it ;  for  she  's  set  her  heart  upon  it ;  and  as 
to  me,  —  well — ah!  Well,  vou  know  it  can't  be 
helped,  —  I  shall  go  to  Pans,  and  on  to  Italy  at 
once."  And  then  1  saw  how  much  he  suffered  in 
the  repetition  of  what  I  thought  his  wrongs ;  but  he 
went  on  like  a  warrior  at  the  stake. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  Charlie,  that  I 
crew  too  fond  of  the  girl ;  and  everybody  thinks  she 
IS  fond  of  me  ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but 
bills  and  post  obits  till  that  hideous  old  woman  —  " 

"  They  're  never  going  to  marry  her  to  that  fool, 
Paddington,  because  he  owns  half  London.  She  's 
too  good  for  him  without  a  half-penny." 

"  No ;  she  is  too  good  for  him ;  but  she  won't 
marry  me.  She  won't  marry  anybody  ;  and  her 
father  is  a  fine  old  gentleman,  an  honest,  true-hearted 
old  man,  who  will  be  ruined  by  swindlers." 

"  How  do  you  know  —  have  you  seen  him  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  our  interview  was  short  enough.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  settled  income  or  profession  — 

"  '  None  whatever,'  said  I,  '  excepting  the  expec- 
tations.' " 

" '  And  your  aunt  ?  for  I  hear  the  property  is 
hers  for  her  life.'" 

" '  Is  more  than  healthy,  and  only  sixty-eight,' 
said  I. 

"  '  And  I,  sir,  if  these  failures  go  on,  am  a  beggar,' 
replied  he.  '  In  confidence  I  tell  you,  and  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  excepting  as  regards  your  own 
family,  if  you  married  mv  daughter  to-morrow  you 
would  marry  a  beggar.  Time  may  make  a  differ- 
ence ;  meanwhile  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  tell  you 
that  it 's  impossible.'  Then  I  know  what  she  meant 
when  she  told  me  that  her  place  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  with  her  father." 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  I  guessed  how 
much  George  must  have  suffered  in  this  interview. 

The  next  day  he  was  abroad.  My  mother  was  ex- 
cessively hurt  at  what  she  believed  to  bo  indifference 
to  her  feelings  and  intentions  for  her  favorite  pon. 
My  father  gneved  over  the  absurdities  of  a  man  who 


relinquished  so  easily  such  pecuniarj'  prospects ;  and 
society  said  that  George  Ffblliott  was  wort!,  a  dozen 
Paddingtons,  with  the  whole  of  the  Indies  for  his  in- 
heritance. I  said  nothing ;  but  I  was  sorry  for 
Greorge  and  Barbara,  knowing  the  truth  ;  and 
awaited  the  crisis  with  impatience.  I  did  draw 
within  twenty  pounds  of  my  trumpery  account ;  but 
I  had  the  modesty  to  do  it  with  three  checks,  at 
three  different  times.  Within  one  month  Lech- 
lade's had  gone ;  and  three  days  after  Benjamin 
Lechlade  died  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  (the  world 
shook  its  head  and  said  prussic  acid),  and  left  his 
daughter  Barbara  a  beggar. 


Two  years  had  passed  since  the  failure  of  the 
house  of  Lechlade  and  Co.,  and  the  patient  public 
had  received  a  dividend  of  fifteen  shillings  in  the 
pound  (mine  did  n't  amount  to  much  ;  George's 
three-fourths  was  a  handsome  sum,  for  he  left  in  all 
the  money  he  had,  and  sold  the  Hampton  Court 
colt  at  a  sacrifice),  when  there  was  another  panic  at 
our  family  morning  meal.  My  mother  had  submit- 
ted to  the  tortures  and  gossip  of  her  maid,  had  read 
her  letters,  and  built  upon  them ;  my  sister  had 
again  requested  to  be  served  in  her  room  (this  young 
lady  was  engaged  to  be  married  now  to  an  excellent 
parti,  and  was  therefore  worthy  of  all  indulgence)  ; 
I  had  already  reached  the  ham  stage  of  my  break- 
fast, and  was  weighing  the  chances  of  preferment  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  India  against  those  of  the 
Church  in  my  own  country,  and  my  father,  this  time, 
was  positively  reading  the  Times,  when  he  suddenly 
let  fall  the  paper,  and  started  to  his  feet.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  upset  anything.  He  was 
proud  of  never  having  done  so :  and  now  it  was  but 
a  cup  and  saucer ;  only  Worcester,  as  he  consol- 
ingly observed. 

"  What 's  the  matter,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother, 
"  any  more  banks  broke  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  nothing  but  a  cup  and  saucer.  But 
there,  Charlie,  read  that,  —  by  Jove,  it 's  enough  to 
make  a  younger  man  than  I  start." 

"  Which  do  you  mean,  sir  —  not  the  City  article  ?  " 

*'  No  —  the  City  article !  You  youn^  fellows  are 
always  thinking  about  money  —  look  lower  down 
the  bottom  of  the  page." 

"  What !  —  awfully  sudden  death  in  high  life  ? 
Who  is  it,  old  Lord  Cockermouth  ?  He 's  outraged 
Providence  by  living  so  long." 

"  No.  Read  it  out  to  your  mother.  It 's  a  short 
paragraph." 

And  so  it  was,  and  proceeded  as  follows :  — 

*'  Yesterday     evening,     at     Flintstone    Priory, 

shire,  the  widow  of  the  late  General  FfoUiott 

was,  we  regret  to  record,  burnt  to  death.  Her 
maid  had  not  left  her  many  minutes  wlien  she  was 
roused  by  piercing  shrieks.  She  rushed,  half  un- 
dressed as  she  was,  into  her  mistress's  room,  where 
the  butler  was  already  vainly  endeavoring  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  It  is  supposed  that  this  venerable 
lady  was  reading  by  the  light  of  the  candles,  when 
some  portion  of  her  dress  ignited,  and  caused  the 
fatal  accident,  as  her  nightcap  of  valuable  Brussels 
lace  was  reduced  to  a  cinder.  This  magnificent  prop- 
erty (not  the  nightcap),  devolves  upon  Mr.  George 
FfoUiott,  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Ffolliott,  of  the  Blues, 
a  most  popular  and  enthusiastic  sportsman,  who  is 
now  travelling  in  the  East  in  search  of  materials  for 
a  history  of  Nimrod.  AVe  know  no  gentleman  in 
England  so  capable  of  doing  justice  to  his  subject. 
Further  particulars  of  the  terrible  accident  in  our 
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next.  Many  families  of  distinction  arc  thrown  into 
mourning.     shire  Express." 

I  read  aloud,  with  tolerable  serenity,  this  para- 
praph  from  the  pen  of  the  county  i>enny-a-liner, 
havm^  my  own  ideas  of  my  brother's  reasons  for 
travcuing  in  the  East,  when  a  telegram  arrived 
from  the  family  lawyer,  announcing  the  intelligence 
ex  officio,  and  requesting  the  attendance  of  George 
on  business  of  importance.  As  this  could  not  be 
had,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  send  my  father  in- 
stead of  him.  As  society  was  beginning  to  be  dull, 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  journey ;  and  left  us  to 
finish  up  a  host  of  visits  and  shopping  preparatory 
to  the  event  to  which  my  mother  had  been  looking 
forward;  but  which  she  now,  as  a  matter  of  de- 
cency, pretended  to  deplore.  To  return,  however; 
when  I  had  finished  reading,  my  mother,  always 
sceptical  or  suspicious  as  to  the  authenticity  of  news 
(for  she  knew  the  slenderness  of  the  threads  on 
which  she  sometimes  hung  her  own),  said, — 

"  Do  you  believe  it  ?  I  don't ;  poor  old  woman ! 
I  dare  say  the  butler  set  fire  to  her.  I  wonder 
whether  the  plate  is  safe." 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  the  old  laily,"  said  my  eldest  sis- 
ter ;  "  fancy  losing  all  the  Brussels  lace  too !  ^Vhat 
an  extravagant  old  woman  she  must  have  been ! 
However,  she  did  n't  care  for  Grcor^e,  ma  dear,  so  I 
suppose  she  got  rid  of  all  she  couhl.  Perhaps  the 
hou.se  is  burnt  down  for  George  to  build  up  again." 

Then  the  telegram  arrived  which  set  all  to  rights. 

"  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  was  for  George  that 
he  did  n't  propose  to  Barbara  Lechlade ;  I  wonder 
what 's  become  of  her  ! "  said  Mrs.  FfoUiott. 

"  Nobody  knows :  she  went  away  to  her  motlier's 
relations.  I  hear  old  Lady  Cacklethwaite  offered 
her  a  home,  as  companion  or  something  of  the  kind ; 
but  she  preferred  going  away  altogether." 

"  Had  her  relations  any  money  ?  "  inquired  my 
sister. 

"  Was  the  old  lady  a  good  temper  ? "  asked  my 
mother. 

How  like  them  both!  My  sister  never  had  a 
shilling,  and  my  mother  never  had  an  enemy. 

"Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  replied  I;  "but 
beggars  cannot  be  choosers:  and  the  last  I  heard  of 
her  was,  that  after  giving  up  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  the  creditors,  and  arranging  with  the  surviv- 
ing partner  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the 
responsibilities  as  far  as  the  assets  would  go,  she 
left  London  with  her  aunt,  carrying  with  her  one 
ten-pound  note,  and  her  mother's  wedding-ring, 
which  she  had  worn  almost  from  her  childhood." 

"  Poor  Barbara,"  said  my  mother ;  "  how  fond  I 
was  of  her !   But  it  was  a  narrow  escape  for  George." 

What  a  barbarous  thing  is  a  tender  mother ! 

In  one  week  George  was  with  us.  His  change 
of  prospects,  or  rather  the  fulfilment  of  his  pros- 
pects, appeared  to  make  no  difference  to  him.  He 
always  seemed  to  have  had  just  what  he  wanted, 
and  he  was  not  a  likely  person  to  trouble  himself 
about  looking  for  more.  I  believe  ho  regarded  the 
large  fortune  left  him  only  as  an  increased  opportu- 
nity of  making  his  friends  happy.  He  went  down, 
saw  the  keepers,  made  certain  preparations  for 
a  campaign  against  the  binls,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  strictest  preservation  of  foxes,  with  pheasants ; 
which  his  keeper  said  was  incompatible,  but  which 
he  said  he  meant  to  have  whether  or  no ;  and  he  had 
it.  He  made  an  addition  or  two  to  his  stud,  —  in- 
deed, he  began  forming  a  now  one :  and  in  ten 
days  he  had  shaken  himself  as  comfortably  into  his 
new  position  as  he  ever  was  in  his  old  one.     I  think 


he  sometimes  missed  the  excitement  of  borrowing 
money.  Now  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  or 
spent  it. 

M^  mother  had  a  singular  fancy  for  marrj'ing 
her  Iriends,  male  and  female.  It  was  something  to 
do,  and  it  took  an  amiable  turn;  for  she  always 
trotted  them  out,  and  did  some  of  the  courtship 
herself,  as  it  might  be  wanted.  She  was  as  good  as 
the  Admiral  himself  at  making  a  match.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  her  own  son  should  claim  her 
best  attention  ?  From  my  brother's  knowledge  of 
her  character  in  this  way  she  had  never  been  trust- 
ed by  him,  as  I  had,  in  his  affair  with  Barbara 
Lechlade :  and  no  one  knew  the  truth  of  that  epi- 
sode but  myself  She  had  now  made  up  her  mind 
that  blood  would  be  the  essential  mixture,  instead 
of  money,  to  create  happiness ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  had  laid  her  plans  and  proceeded  to  act 
upon  them. 

"  Where  are  you  goinw,  George,  for  the  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  before  the  grouse-shooting  begins  ? 
You  can't  go  to  Flintstone,  the  house  is  not  near 
dry ;  and  I  should  think  you  had  had  enough  of  the 
Continent  for  the  present." 

"  I  have  never  thought  about  it.  Perhaps 
yachting  with  Helme,  if  he  asks  me.  Anywhere : 
I  don't  much  care."  And  when  I  looked  at  him,  I 
could  see  a  certain  languor  and  indifference  to 
pleasure  or  society,  very  unusual  with  him  formerly. 
Even  his  stud,  which  we  had  been  getting  together, 
did  not  interest  him  as  much  as  it  did  me. 

"  Then  you  won't  mind  accepting  an  invitation, 
which  I  could  say  nothing  about  yesterday.  Lord 
Glenlivat  has  a  small  party  in  Wales,  and  asked 
me  whether  I  thought  you  would  care  to  go  down. 
As  I  know  none  of  your  plans,  I  could  n't  tell ;  but 
he  intends  to  send  you  an  invitation.  The  fishing 
is  capital,  and  the  girls  and  old  Lady  Glen  charm- 
ing. Tom  Stockbridge  is  going  next  week."  My 
mother  baited  her  hook  remarkably  well,  for  Tom 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  racing,  and  George  had  a 
penchant  for  the  sport  too. 

The  next  day  a  letter  came  from  Lady  Glenlivat 
to  both  of  us,  and  in  three  days  we  were  on  our 
road  to  the  castle,  with  flies  enough  for  a  Norwe- 

gian  campaign.  As  George  said,  we  might  as  well 
ave  been  in  Cairo  for  the  flies  that  accompanied 
us. 

Lady  Glenlivat  was  just  the  sort  of  connection 
that  my  mother,  or  indeed  any  mother,  would  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  cultivate  for  her  sons.  The 
family  was  old,  of  the  highest  respectibility  and 
pretension,  rich,  and  influential  politically  and 
fasliionably,  and  the  shooting  and  claret  quite 
unexceptionable.  The  daughters,  too,  were  ex- 
ceedingly good-looking  and  popular,  cheerful 
without  being  fast,  and  well  educated  without  being 
blue.  The  Earl  was  himself  the  model  of  a  country 
gentleman  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Charlie,"  said  my  brother,  one  morning  after  we 
had  been  at  liothelan  a  few  days,  "it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  to  ask  you  why  my  mother  sent  me 
down  here,  of  all  places,  at  the  beginning  of  August ; 
there 's  nothing  to  do." 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Certainly  not ;  it  was  n't  the  fishing,  surely." 

"  No :  you  're  down  hero  to  be  married." 

"  To  which  of  them  ?  "  again  inquired  he,  rather 
amused  at  the  notion. 

"  Well !  I  suppose  they  're  not  particular ;  but  I 
believe  my  mother  meant  Lady  Mary."    I  said  this 
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rather  sheepishly,  I  felt ;  for  Lady  Mary  had  made 
an  impression  upon  me. 

"  And  what  *8  to  become  of  Lady  Susan  ?  " 
"  O,  she 's  to  wait  till  next  season,  I  presume ; 
she 's  younger." 

"  But  I  don't  know  that  I  care  about  Lady  Mary ; 
however,  I  '11  do  my  best,  as  you  all  seem  to  wish 
it."     And  he  was  tuniing  away. 

"  Not  at  all ;  pray  don't.  No.  I  think  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous ;  I  don't  see  it  in  that  light 
at  all."  I  was  about  adding  that  it  would  be  heart- 
less in  the  extreme,  to  say  nothing  of  the  folly,  when 
I  found  that  I  was  alone. 

Every  one  knows  how  we  get  through  time  in  a 
Welsh  castle  out  of  reach  of  all  civilization  but  its 
own.  We  breakfasted  late,  and  fished  with  varied 
success,  and  rode  or  drove  after  luncheon,  and  vis- 
ited ruins,  Celtic  or  Cymric  remains;  we  played 
billiards  with  the  ladies  till  eleven,  and  with  one 
another  till  one  in  the  morning.  Then  there  were 
departures  and  arrivals :  men  and  women  we  all 
knew,  and  here  and  there  country  people  whom  we 
none  of  us  knew ;  and  amidst  all  the  changes 
George  stayed  on,  and  I  felt  bound  to  keep  him 
company. 

Lady  Mary  Rothelan  seemed  to  be  assigned  to 
my  brother  without  any  ostensible  cause  for  it  but 
accident.  Of  course,  if  there  happened  to  be  some 
man  of  title  to  take  precedence  at  dinner,  George 
lost  his  place;  but  they  generally  got  together 
again,  and  they  were  so  excessively  cheerful  that  I 
could  not  understand  any  termination  to  such  a 
state  of  affairs  but  one. 

"Not  many  neighbors.  Lady  Glenlivat,  about 
you,  apparently,"  said  George  one  day  to  the  Count- 
ess as  they  were  driving  a  large  party  in  the  break, 
to  see  some  waterfall  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
castle,  beyond  a  walk. 

"  None  whatever :  literally  none."  Just  then  the 
road  wound  round  the  foot  of  a  lake ;  and  a  small 
cottage,  with  a  neat  garden  and  lawn  sloping  down 
to  it,  exhibited  the  first  symptom  of  life  that  we 
had  seen.  It  was  backed  by  lovely  woods,  just  then 
in  their  most  beautiful  clothing,  and  the  distant  line 
of  blue  hills  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  a  home 
landscape. 

"  How  lovely,  —  who  lives  there  ?  can  nobody 
tell  tis  ?  "  said  some  impatient  visitor,  looking  round, 
but  especially  at  her  hostess. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  can  :  but  we  scarcely  regard  old 
Mrs.  Locke  as  our  neighbor.  She  is  a  tenant  of 
Lord  Glenlivat,  and  has  lived  in  the  cottage  for 
years.  She  never  goes  from  home  in  this  country, 
from  prudential  motives.  She  is  a  very  good 
woman,  and  assists  in  distributing  my  lord's  char- 
ities in  the  hamlet  we  are  coming  to." 

"  Does  she  live  there  alone  ?  It's  rather  lonely  for 
the  oldjady." 

"  She  did  till  we  sent  oar  under-keeper  to  live  in 
the  cottage ;  and  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  she 
brought  a  niece,  or  a  cousin,  or  somebody,  to  live 
with  her.  Quite  a  superior  person,  they  tell  me 
about  here ;  but  she 's  just  as  inaccessible  as  the  old 
lady." 

"  Then  she 's  young,  is  she,  my  lady  ?  "  eaid  George 
FfoUiott 

"  Yes,  and  beautiful,  I  hear ;  bot  we  are  only  here 
for  the  autumn,  and  as  she  never  ha«  been  to  the 
castle,  and  retreated  on  the  only  visit  we  have  had 
occasion  to  pay  at  the  cottage,  I  have  never  seen 
her." 
"  That 's  a  great  temptation ;  a  young  and  beauti- 


ful woman  with  a  mystery  attached  to  her,  In  such 
a  sjx)t," 

*'  You  'd  better  try  to  solve  it,  Mr.  Ffolliott,"  said 
Lady  Mary,  in  the  most  good-humored,  indifferent 
manner  possible,  which,  as  I  imagined,  denoted  the 
most  intimate  terms,  and  made  me  uncomfortJible 
for  the  rest  of  the  drive. 

"  So  I  will,"  said  he ;  "  but  you  must  stimulate 
me  by  a  bet." 

"Then,  Mr.  Ffolliott,"  said  she,  "I'll  bet  any 
present  you  like  to  the  value  of  five  pounds,  that 
you  don't  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lady ; 
I  mean  so  as  to  exchange  greeting  of  any  kind  with 
her,  within  a  fortnight  of  this  time." 

"  Done,  done  "  ;  and  the  bet,  though  not  booked, 
was  certainly  considered  as  made. 

In  two  or  three  days  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 
We  ceased  to  allude  to  the  subject,  and  my  brother 
went  on  smoking  and  fishing,  and,  as  I  thought,  flirt- 
ing with  Lady  Mary  Rothelan  more  than  ever.  He 
was  quite  unmolested,  and,  with  the  privilege  of  a 
man  with  ten  thousand  a  year,  did  very  much  as  he 
liked.  His  absences  were  noticed,  but  not  remarked 
upon  ;  while  we  were  always  wanted  as  squires  of 
damos,  and  had  scarcely  a  minute  to  ourselves. 

"  When  are  you  going  into  Scotland,  Greorge  ?"  I 
asked  him.  "To-day's  the  10th,  and  I  suppose 
you  don't  want  to  be  much  later  than  the  14th." 

"  Well,  the  Earl  asked  me  to  stay  and  shoot  his 
moors  here  :  he  says  he  has  n't  much  grouse-shoot- 
ing; but  mine  will  keep  in  Scotland,  so  I've  ar- 
ranged to  have  another  week  of  it.  By  the  way,  if 
you  like,  you  can  go  up  to  Scotland,  and  I  '11  come 
on  from  here." 

I  did  n't  particularly  care  about  going  alone,  and 
so  I  told  him. 

"  You  used  to  be  keen  enough.  You  youn^  fel- 
lows get  spoilt  now-a-days.  However,  as  you  please. 
I  thought  it  might  bore  you  to  stay." 

Then  he  took  to  riding  alone  in  the  afternoons ; 
and  three  times  in  the  following  week  was  absent, 
on  a  hack  of  the  Earl's,  from  soon  after  breakfast  till 
just  as  the  dressing-bell  rang.  Female  curiosity 
cotild  not  be  silent  any  longer. 

"  Mr.  Ffolliott,  I  have  been  deputed  to  ask,  if  it 's 
not  an  inconvenient  question  to  answer,  why  all  the 
ladies  are  deprived  of  your  society  lately  for  so  many 
hours  ?  Three  days  this  week  we  have  seen  nothing 
of  you,  on  the  lake,  nor  at  the  castle,  till  dinner- 
time. As  we  begin  shooting  to-morrow,  and  the 
ladies  bring  out  tlie  luncheon,  perhaps  we  may  be 
more  fortunate."     So  spake  Lady  Glenlivat. 

"  I  fear  not,  my  lady ;   I  am  engaged  to-morrow." 

"  Is  it  indiscreet  to  ask  where  ?  "  said  her  daughter. 

"  Not  in  you.  Lady  Mary.  If  you  '11  give  me  a 
day  or  two  more  to  myself  I  think  you  wiU  owe  me 
five  pounds." 

My  brother  said  this  seriously  and  blushed  ;  Lady 
Mary  and  the  rest  of  us  laughed. 

"  riie  mysterious  lady !  I  really  quite  forgot 
Your  explanation  is  most  satisfactory." 

The  next  day  my  brother  did  not  shoot ;  but  went 
out  with  his  rod.  The  day  after,  he  shot,  —  very 
badly  for  him  ;  and,  upon  the  Earl  askin<»  him  what 
he  would  like  to  do  the  following  day,  he  begged 
permission  to  take  a  beat  of  his  own,  accompanied 
only  by  a  boy  and  one  dog.  He  at  tlie  same  time 
backed  himself  to  kill  more  than  Tom  Stockbridge, 
who  had  been  severe  on  his  shortcomings.  So  my 
brother  managed  to  get  what  he  wanted,  —  another 
day  or  two  to  himself. 

At  length  onr  visit  was  really  coming  to  a  close. 
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Most  of  the  guests  were  gone,  and  the  evening  be- 
fore our  departure  we  had  quite  a  sociable  party.  I 
began  to  feel  how  very  much  I  liked  Lady  Mary, 
and  to  he  exceedingly  grateful  to  my  brother  for 
disappointing  the  expectations  of,  possibly,  two  fam- 
ilies :  certiiinly  of  one.  In  a  won!,  I  was  desperately 
in  love  with  her ;  and  regretted  the  time  I  had  wast- 
ed in  helping  my  brother's  cause,  which  ought  to 
have  been  used  in  forwarding  my  own.  I  was  of  a 
very  sanguine  temperament,  nowever,  and  vowed  to 
lose  no  further  opportunities  :  so  when  Lady  Glen- 
livat  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  repeat  the  visit 
on  my  return  from  the  North,  I  cordially  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  determined  that  my  stay  in  Scot- 
land should  be  as  short  as  decency  would  allow. 

"  Mr.  FfoUiott,  we  have  not  yet  settled  our  bet. 
I  believe  I  have  won,  or  we  should  have  heard  some- 
thing more  about  the  mysterious  lady." 

"  I  think  you  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have 
won.  I  have  made  the  lady's  acquaintance,  and  will 
present  her  to  you  if  you  have  any  doubt." 

"  And  is  she  as  charming  as  they  say  V  " 

"  I  think  so.  Some  day  you  shall  judge  for  your- 
self. If  I  perform  my  promise,  may  I  make  a  stipu- 
lation about  the  wager? " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Lady  Mary,  handing  me  her 
cue  to  chalk,  while  she  remained  absorbed  in  her 
conversation. 

"  Then,"  said  my  brother,  "  if  ever  I  marry,  you 
shall  pn'sent  ray  bride  with  some  little  present  of 
the  value  agreed  upon,  which  she  will  appreciate  for 
your  sake  " ;  and  he  bowed  formally. 

"  Very  politely  said,  and  agreed  to :  but  you  have 
not  won  vet" 

"  Yes  i  have,  and  you  shall  admit  it  before  long." 
Having  finished  her  game  with  me,  we  separated  for 
the  night. 

I  said  there  were  no  guests  left  but  ourselves :  so 
we  sat  down  in  the  smoking-room,  alone  for  the  first 
time,  during  our  visit. 

"  George,  I  'm  afraid  the  result  of  our  journey  to 
Bothelan  Castle  will  not  satisfy  Mrs.  FfoUiott." 

"  Then  she  's  a  most  unreasonable  mother,  Char- 
lie " ;  and  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  how  bright  and 
well  he  looked,  and  how  much  more  cheerful  he  had 
been  the  last  three  or  four  dap. 

"  Why  unreasonable  ?  I  told  you  what  she  sent 
you  for." 

"  You  did :  and  I  'm  going  to  obey  her.  I  am 
going  to  be  married." 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  I  looked :  I  know  how 
I  felt :  very  uncomfortable  about  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  and  very  much  as  if  the  cigar  was  disagreeing 
with  me. 

"  And  Lady  Mary,"  stammered  I,  faintly,  "  what 
did  she  say  ?  —  of  course  vou  spoke  to  her  ?  "  I  still 
had  a  faint  hope,  a  very  faint  one. 

"  No,  I  did  not.  I  don't  see  what  she  has  to  do 
with  it,  excepting  to  pay  the  five  pounds." 

"  Why,  yon  don't  mean  to  say  — "  Hope  was 
faintly  reviving. 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  the  mysterious  lady  is  going 
to  be  my  wife  ;  and  as  my  mother  sent  me  here  to 
get  married,  she  can't  complain." 

"  Confound  it,  George,  I  don't  know  about  that. 
She  may  Ihj  a  very  good  sort  of  woman,  but  I  should 
think  you  ought  to  know  something  about  her  be- 
fore —  " 

"  My  dear  Charlie,  I  know  all  about  her,  and  so 
do  you :  anil  two  years  ago  my  mother  and  father 
were  verj-  angry  because  I  did  not  marry  her.  The 
mvstcrious  lady  is  Barbara  Lechlade." 


My  cigar  fell  out  of  my  mouth  on  to  the  ground, 
where  1  allowed  it  to  lie  for  some  seconds  while 
George  finished  his  story. 

Barbara  had  come  down  to  her  aunt,  after  her 
father's  death,  to  unite  her  mite  to  the  poor  old 
widow's;  that  thus  they  might  assist  each  other 
through  a  world  which  one  had  left  years  before, 
and  from  which  the  other  had  been  driven  by  mis- 
fortune. To  avoid  recognition,  she  adopted  her 
aunt's  name  ;  and  as  she  had  known  Lady  Glenlivat 
in  town,  she  had  kept  out  of  the  way  upon  the  one 
formal  visit  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Cottage. 
George  had  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  Barbara 
Locke  to  be  Barbara  Lechlade ;  but  to  persuade 
her  to  change  her  name  once  more  was  not  so  easy 
a  matter.  However,  it  was  accomplished  at  last ; 
and  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Scotland  the  result 
of  his  visit  at  Kothelan. 

"  Now,  Charlie,  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  shall  do 
to  console  my  mother." 

"  What 's  that  ?  " 

"  You  shall  marry  Lady  Mary,  and  we  '11  get 
Lord  Glenlivat  to  make  something  of  you,  without 
going  to  Calcutta." 

So  Mrs.  FfoUiott  was  consoled  :  for  these  things 
positively  came  to  pass  next  season.  She  married 
her  two  sons  :  and,  regarding  the  match  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  the  right  women  fell  to  the 
right  men.  George  and  Lady  Mary  would  have 
been  superfluously  prosperous,  and  I  and  Barbara 
ridiculously  impecunious.  The  panic  did  not  do 
so  much  mischief  west  of  Temple  Bar  after  all. 
Lady  Mary  FfoUiott  paid  her  sister-in-law,  but  I 
think  the  wedding-bracelet  cost  something  more 
than  five  pounds. 


SCIENCE.* 

I  SAID  that  Superstition  was  the  child  of  Fear,  and 
Fear  the  child  of  Ignorance  ;  and  you  might  expect 
me  to  say  antithetically,  that  Science  was  the  child 
of  Courage,  and  Courage  the  child  of  Knowledge.f 

But  these  genealogies  —  like  most  metaphors  — 
do  not  fit  exactly,  as  you  may  see  for  yourselves. 

If  fear  be  the  child  of  ignorance,  ignorance  is  also 
the  child  of  fear ;  the  two  react  on,  and  produce 
each  other.  The  more  men  dread  Nature,  the  less 
they  wish  to  know  about  her.  Why  pry  into  her 
awful  secrets?  It  is  dangerous,  —  perhaps  impious. 
She  says  to  them,  as  in  the  Egyptian  temple  of  old, 
"  I  am  Isis,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  yet  hath  lifted." 
And  why  should  they  try  or  wish  to  lift  it  ?  If  she 
will  leave  them  in  peace,  they  will  leave  her  in 
peace.  It  is  enough  that  she  does  not  destroy  them. 
So  as  ignorance  bred  fear,  fear  breeds  fresh  and 
willing:  Ignorance. 


AnS 


courage  ?     We  may  say  —  and  truly  —  that 


courage  is  the  child  of  knowledge.  But  we  may  say 
as  truly,  that  knowledge  is  tlie  child  of  courage. 
Those  EgjTitian  priests  in  the  temple  of  Isis  would 
have  told  you  that  knowledge  was  the  child  of  mys- 
tery, of  special  illumination,  of  reverence,  and  what 
not;  hiding  under  grand  wonls  their  purpose  of 
keeping  the  masses  ignorant,  that  they  might  be 
their  slaves,  lleverence?  I  will  yield  to  none  in 
reverence  for  reverence.  I  will  all  but  agree  with 
the  wise  man  who  said  that  reverence  is  the  root  of 
all  virtues.  But  which  child  reverences  his  father 
most?     He  who  comes  joyfully  and   trustfully  to 


*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  the  Rsr.  0. 
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meet  him,  that  he  may  learn  his  father's  mind,  and 
do  his  will :  or  he  who  at  his  father's  coming  nms 
away  and  hides,  lest  he  should  be  beaten  for  he 
knows  not  what  ? 

There  is  a  scientific  reverence,  —  a  reverence  of 
courage,  —  which  is  surely  one  of  the  highest  forms 
of  reverence.  That,  namely,  which  so  reveres  every 
fact,  that  it  dare  not  overlook  or  falsify  it,  seem 
it  never  so  minute  ;  which  feels  that  because  it  is  a 
fact,  it  cannot  be  minute,  cannot  be  unimportant ; 
that  it  must  be  a  fact  of  God ;  a  message  from  God ; 
a  voice  of  God,  as  Bacon  has  it,  revealed  in  things : 
and  which,  therefore,  just  because  it  stands  in  solenm 
awe  of  such  paltry  facts  as  the  scolopax  feather  in  a 
snipe's  pinion,  or  the  jagged  leaves  which  appear 
capriciously  in  certain  honeysuckles,  believes  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  deep  and  wide  secret 
underlying  them,  which  is  worth  years  of  thought  to 
solve.  That  is  reverence.  A  reverence  which  is 
growing,  thank  Grod,  more  and  more  common ; 
which  will  produce,  as  it  grows  more  common  still, 
fruit  which  generations  yet  unborn  shall  bless. 

But  as  for  that  other  reverence,  which  shuts  its 
eyes  and  ears  in  pious  awe,  —  what  is  it  but  cowardice 
decked  out  in  state  robes,  putting  on  the  sacred 
Urim  and  Tliummim,  not  that  men  may  ask  counsel 
of  the  Deity,  but  that  they  may  not  ?  What  is 
it  but  cowardice ;  very  pitiable  when  unmasked : 
and  what  is  its  child  but  ignorance  as  pitiable,  which 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  injurious?  If  a 
man  comes  up  to  nature  as  to  a  parrot  or  a  monkey, 
with  this  prevailing  thought  in  his  head.  Will  it  bite 
me  ?  will  he  not  be  pretty  certain  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  it  may  bite  him,  and  had  therefore  best 
be  left  alone  ?  It  is  only  the  man  of  courage  — 
few  and  far  between  —  who  will  stand  the  chance 
of  a  first  bite,  in  the  hope  of  teaching  the  parrot 
to  talk  or  the  monkey  to  fire  ofl'  a  gun.  And  it 
is  only  the  man  of  courage  —  few  and  far  between 
—  who  will  stand  the  chance  of  a  first  bite  from  na- 
ture, which  may  kill  him  for  aught  he  knows  (for 
her  teeth,  though  clumsy,  are  very  strong),  in  or- 
der that  he  may  tame  her  and  break  her  in  to 
his  use  by  the  very  same  method  by  which  that  ad- 
mirable inductive  philosopher,  Mr.  Rarey,  breaks  in 
his  horses.  First,  by  not  being  afraid  of  them ;  and 
next,  by  trying  to  find  out  what  they  are  thinking 
of.  But  after  all,  as  with  animals  so  with  nature ; 
cowanlice  is  dangerous.  The  surest  method  of  get- 
ting bitten  by  an  animal  is  to  be  afraid  of  it ;  and 
the  surest  method  of  being  injured  by  nature  is  to 
be  afraid  of  her.  Only  as  far  as  we  understand  na- 
ture are  we  safe  from  her ;  and  those  who  in  any  age 
counsel  mankind  not  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the 
universe,  counsel  thera  not  to  provide  for  their  own 
life  and  well-being,  or  for  their  children  .after  them. 

But  how  few  there  have  been  in  any  age  who 
have  not  been  afraid  of  nature.  How  few  who  have 
set  themselves,  like  Rarey,  to  tame  her  by  finding 
out  what  she  is  thinking  of.  The  mass  are  glad  to 
have  the  results  of  science,  as  they  are  to  buy  Mr. 
Rarey's  horses  after  they  are  tamed  :  but,  for  want 
of  courage  or  of  wit,  they  had  rather  leave  the  tiim- 
ing  process  to  some  one  else.  And  therefore  we  may 
gay,  that  what  knowledge  of  nature  we  have  (and 
we  have  very  little)  we  owe  to  the  courage  of 
those  men  (and  tliey  have  been  very  few)  who  have 
been  inspired  to  face  nature  bohlly;  and  say,  —  or, 
what  is  better,  act  as  if  they  were  saying,  —  "I  find 
something  in  me  which  I  do  not  find  in  you ;  which 
gives  me  the  hope  that  I  can  grow  to  understand  you, 
though  yoa  may  not  understand  me ;  that  I  may  be- 


come your  master,  and  not  as  now,  you  mine.  And 
if  not,  I  will  know,  or  die  in  the  search." 

It  is  to  those  men,  the  few  and  far  between,  in  a 
very  few  ages  and  ver}'  few  countries,  who  have 
thus  risen  in  rebellion  against  Nature,  and  looked 
her  in  the  face  with  an  unquailing  glance,  that  we 
owe  what  we  call  Physical  Science. 

There  have  been  four  races,  —  or  rather  a  very 
few  men  of  each  of  four  races,  —  who  have  faced 
Nature  after  this  gallant  wise. 

First,  the  old  Jews.  I  speak  of  them,  be  it  remem- 
bered, exclusively  from  an  historical  and  not  a 
religious  point  of  view. 

These  people,  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  emerged 
from  a  country  highly  civilized,  but  sunk  in  the 
superstitions  of  nature-worship.  They  invaded  and 
mingled  with  tribes  whose  superstitions  were  even 
more  debased,  silly,  and  foul  than  those  of  the  Egj'p- 
tians  from  whom  they  escaped.  Their  own  masses 
were  for  centuries  given  up  to  nature-worship. 
Now  among  those  Jews  arose  men,  —  a  very  few,  — 
sages,  —  prophets,  —  call  them  what  you  will,  the 
men  were  inspired  heroes  and  philosophers,  —  who 
assumed  toward  nature  an  attitude  utterly  different 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  and  the  rest  of  the 
then  world;  who  denounced  sui)erstition  and  the 
dread  of  nature  as  the  parent  of  all  manner  of  vice 
and  misery ;  who  for  themselves  said  boldly  that  they 
discerned  in  the  universe  an  order,  a  unity,  a  per- 
manence of  law,  which  gave  them  courage  instead 
of  fear.  They  found  delight  and  not  dread  in  the 
thought  that  the  universe  obeyed  a  law  which  could 
not  be  broken  ;  that  all  things  continued  to  that  day 
according  to  a  certain  ordinance.  They  took  a 
view  of  nature  totally  new  in  that  age ;  healthy,  hu- 
man, cheerful,  loving,  trustftil,  and  yet  reverent,  — 
identical  with  that  which  happily  is  beginning  to 
prevail  in  our  own  day. 

They  defied  those  very  volcanic  and  meteoric 
phenomena  of  their  land,  to  which  their  country- 
men were  slaying  their  own  children  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  (like  Theophrastus's  superstitious 
man)  pouring  their  drink-offerings  on  the  smooth 
stones  of  the  valley ;  and  declared  that  for  their 
part  they  would  not  fear,  though  the  earth  was 
moved,  and  though  the  hills  were  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea ;  though  the  waters  raged  and 
swelled,  and  the  mountains  shook  at  the  tempest. 

The  fact  is  indisputable.  And  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  express  my  belief  that  these  men,  if  they  had 
felt  it  their  business  to  found  a  school  of  inductive 
physical  science,  would,  owing  to  that  temper  of 
mind,  have  achieved  a  very  signal  success.  I 
ground  my  opinion  on  the  remarkable,  but  e«jually 
indisputable  fact,  that  no  nation  has  ever  succeeded 
in  perpetuating  a  school  of  inductive  physical  sci- 
ence, save  those  whose  minds  have  been  saturated 
with  this  same  view  of  nature,  which  they  have  (as 
an  historic  fact)  slowly  but  thorouglily  learnt  from 
the  writings  of  these  Jewish  sages. 

Such  is  the  fact.  The  founders  of  inductive  phys- 
ical science  were  not  the  Jews  :  but  first  the  Chal- 
dseans,  next  the  Greeks,  next  their  pupils  the  Ro- 
mans, —  or  rather  a  few  sages  among  each  race. 
But  what  success  had  they  ?  The  Chaldiean  astron- 
omers made  a  few  discoveries  concerning  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  (rudimentary  as 
they  were)  prove  them  to  have  been  men  of  rare 
intellect,  —  for  a  great  and  a  patient  genius  must 
he  have  been,  who  first  distinguished  the  planets 
from  the  fixed  stars,  or  worked  out  the  earliest  as- 
tronomical calculation.     But  they  seem  to  have 
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been  crushed,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  discoveries. 
They  stopped  short.  Theygave  way  a^ain  to  the 
primeval  lear  of  nature.  They  sank  into  planet- 
worship.  They  invented  (it  would  seem)  that  fan- 
tastic pseudoscience  of  astrology,  which  lay  for  ago^ 
after  as  an  incubus  on  the  human  intellect  and  con- 
science. Tljey  became  the  magicians  and  quacks 
of  the  old  world  ;  and  mankind  owed  them  thence- 
forth nothing  but  evil.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  again,  those  sages  who  dared  face  nature 
like  reasonable  men,  were  accused  by  the  supersti- 
tious mob  as  irreverent,  impious,  atheists.  The 
wisest  of  them  all,  Socrates,  was  actually  put  to 
death  on  that  charge ;  and,  finally,  they  failed. 
School  after  school,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  struggled 
to  discover,  and  to  get  a  hearing  for,  some  theory 
of  the  universe  which  was  founded  on  something 
like  experience,  reason,  common  sense.  Tliey  were 
not  allowed  to  prosecute  their  attempt.  The  mud- 
ocean  of  ignorance  and  fear  of  nature  in  which 
they  struggled  so  manfully  were  too  strong  for  them  ; 
the  mud-waves  closed  over  their  heads  finally,  as 
the  age  of  the  Antonines  expired ;  and  the  last  effort 
of  Gra;co-Roman  thought  to  explain  the  universe 
was  Neoplatonism,  —  the  muddiest  of  the  mud,  —  an 
attempt  to  apologize  for,  and  organize  into  a  sys- 
tem, all  the  nature-dreading  superstitions  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  Porphyry,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  poor  Hy- 
patia  herself,  and  all  her  school,  —  they  may  have 
had  themselves  no  bodily  fear  of  nature,  for  they 
were  noble  souls.  Yet  they  spent  their  time  in  jus- 
tifying those  who  had  ;  in  apologizing  for  the  super- 
stitions of  the  very  mob  which  they  despised,  —  as 
(it  sometimes  seems  to  me)  some  folk  in  these  days 
are  like  to  end  in  doing ;  begging  that  the  masses 
may  be  allowed  to  believe  in  anything,  however 
false,  lest  they  should  believe  in  nothing  at  all :  as 
if  believing  in  lies  could  do  anything  but  harm  to 
any  human  being.  And  so  died  the  science  of  the 
old  world,  in  a  true  second  childhood,  just  where  it 
be^n. 

The  Jewish  sages,  I  hold,  taught  that  science  was 
probable ;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  proved  that  it 
was  possible.  It  remained  for  our  race,  under  the 
teaching  of  both,  to  bring  science  into  act  and  fact. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  give  them  this  power. 
They  were  a  personally  courageous  race.  This 
carta  has  yet  seen  no  braver  men  than  the  fore- 
fathers of  Christian  Europe,  whether  Scandinavian 
or  Teuton,  Angle  or  Frank.  They  were  a  practical 
hard-headed  race,  with  a  strong  appreciation  of 
facts,  and  a  strong  determination  to  act  on  them. 
Their  laws,  their  society,  their  commerce,  their  col- 
onization, their  migrations  by  land  and  sea,  proved 
that  they  were  such.  They  were  favored,  more- 
over, by  circumstances,  or  (as  I  should  rather  put 
it)  by  that  divine  Providence  which  determined 
their  times,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation. 
They  came  in  as  the  heritors  of  the  decaying  civil- 
ization of  Greece  and  Rome :  they  colonized  terri- 
tories which  gave  to  man  special  fair  play,  —  but  no 
more,  —  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  battle  with 
the  powers  of  nature ;  tolerably  fertile,  tolerably 
temperate  ;  with  boundless  means  of  water  commu- 
nication ;  freer  than  most  parts  of  the  world  from 
those  terrible  natural  phenomena,  like  the  earth- 
quake and  the  hurricane,  before  which  man  lies 
helpless  and  astounded,  a  child  beneath  the  foot  of  a 
giant.  Nature  was  to  them  not  so  inhospitable  as  to 
starve  their  brains  and  limbs,  as  she  has  done  for  the 
Esquimaux  or  Fuegian ;  and  not  so  bountiful  as 
to  crush  them  by  her  very  luxuriance,  as  she  has 


crushed  the  savages  of  the  tropics.  They  saw 
enough  of  her  strength  to  respect  her ;  not  enough 
to  cower  before  her ;  and  they  and  she  have  ibught 
it  out ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  standing  either  on  Lon- 
don Bridge  or  on  a  Holland  fendike,  that  they  arc 
winning  at  last. 

But  they  had  a  sore  battle :  a  battle  against  their 
own  fear  of  the  unseen.  They  brought  with  them, 
out  of  the  heart  of  Asia,  dark  and  sad  nature-super- 
stitions, some  of  which  linger  among  our  peasantry 
till  this  day,  of  elves,  trolls,  nixes,  and  what  not. 
Their  Thor  and  Odin  were  at  fii"st,  probably,  only 
the  thunder  and  the  wind ;  but  tliey  had  to  be 
appeased  in  the  dark  marches  of  the  forest,  where 
hung  rotting  on  the  sacred  oaks,  amid  carcases 
of  goat  and  horse,  the  carcases  of  human  victims. 
No  one  is  acquainted  with  the  early  legends  and 
ballads  of  our  race,  but  must  perceive  throughout 
them  all  the  prevailing  tone  of  fear  and  sadness. 
And  to  their  own  superstitions  they  added  those  of 
the  Rome  which  they  conquered.  They  dreaded 
the  Roman  she-poisoners,  and  witches,  who,  like 
Horace's  Canidia,  still  perlbrined  horrid  rites  in 
graveyards  and  dark  places  of  the  earth.  They 
dreaded  as  magical  the  delicate  images  engraved 
on  old  Greek  gems.  They  dreaded  the  very  Roman 
cities  they  had  destroyed.  They  were  the  work  of 
enchanters.  Like  the  ruins  of  St.  Albans  here  in  Eng- 
land, they  were  all  full  of  devils,  guarding  the  treas- 
ures which  the  Romans  had  hidden.  The  Ciesars  be- 
came to  them  magical  man-gods.  The  poet  Virgil 
became  the  prince  of  necromancers.  If  the  secrets 
of  nature  were  to  be  known,  they  were  to  be  known 
by  unlawful  means,  by  prying  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  old  heathen  magicians,  or  of  the  Mohammedan 
doctors  of  Cordova  and  Seville ;  and  those  who  dared 
to  do  so  were  respected  and  feared,  and  often  came 
to  evil  ends.  It  needed  moral  courage,  then,  to 
face  and  interpret  fact  Such  brave  men  as  Pope 
Gerbert,  Roger  Bacon,  Galileo,  even  Kepler,  did 
not  lead  happy  lives;  some  of  them  found  them- 
selves in  prison. 

All  the  media; val  sages  —  even  Albertus  Magnus 
—  were  stigmatized  as  magicians.  One  wonders 
that  more  of  them  did  not  imitate  poor  Paracelsus, 
who,  unable  to  get  a  hearing  for  his  coai"se  common 
sense,  took  —  vain  and  sensual  —  to  eating  the 
opium  which  he  himself  had  discovered  and  vaunted 
as  a  priceless  boon  to  men;  and  died  as  the  fool 
dieth,  in  spite  of  all  his  wisdom.  For  the  "  Romani 
nominis  umbra,"  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  races 
whom  they  had  conquered,  lay  heavy  on  our  fore- 
fathers for  centuries.  And  their  dread  of  the  great 
heathens  was  really  a  dread  of  nature,  and  ot  the 
powers  thereof,  i  or  when  the  authority  of  great 
names  has  reigned  unquestioned  for  many  centu- 
ries, those  names  become,  to  the  human  mind, 
integral  and  necessary  parts  of  Nature  herself. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  her;  they 
become  her  laws,  her  canons,  her  demiurges  and 
guardian  spirits ;  their  words  become  regarded  as 
actual  facts,  —  in  one  word,  they  become  a  supersti- 
tion, and  are  feared  as  parts  of  the  vast  unknown ; 
and  to  deny  what  they  have  said  is,  in  the  minds  of 
the  many,  not  merely  to  fly  in  the  face  of  reverent 
wisdom,  but  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  middle  age,  for  instance,  it  was 
impossible  for  an  educated  man  to  think  of  nature 
herself,  without  thinking  first  of  what  Aristotle  had 
said  of  her.  Aristotle's  dicta  were  nature ;  and 
when  Benedetti,  at  Venice,  opposed  in  1585  Aris- 
totle's opinions  on  violent  and  natural  motion,  there- 
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were  hundredj,  pcrbapf,  in  the  univereitiea  of  Eu- 
rope, —  there  certainly  were  in  the  days  of  the 
immortal  Epistolce  Obscuroriim  Virorum,  —  who 
were  ready,  in  spite  of  all  Benedetti's  professed 
reverence  for  Aristotle,  to  accnise  him  of  outragin<; 
not  only  the  father  of  philosophy,  but  nature  herself 
and  her  palpable  and  notorious  facts.  For  the  res- 
toration of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  not 
at  first  mended  matters,  so  strong  was  the  dread  of 
nature  in  the  minds  of  the  masses.  The  minds  of 
men  had  sported  forth,  not  toward  any  sound  inves- 
tigation of  facts,  but  toward  an  eclectic  resuscita- 
tion of  Neo])latonism,  which  endured,  not  without  a 
certain  beauty  and  use,  —  as  let  Spenser's  Faery 
Qneene  bear  witness  —  till  the  latter  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

After  that  time  a  rapid  change  began.  It  is 
marked  by  —  it  has  been  notably  assisted  by  —  the 
foundation  of  our  own  lloyal  Society.  Its  causes  I 
will  not  enter  into;  they  are  so  inextricably  mixed, 
I  hold,  with  theological  questions,  that  they  cannot 
be  discussed  here.  I  wdl  only  point  out  to  you 
these  facts :  that,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  noblest  heads  —  the  noblest 
hearts,  too  —  of  Europe,  concentrated  themselves 
more  and  more  on  the  brave  and  patient  investiga- 
tion of  physical  facts,  as  the  source  of  priceless  fu- 
ture blessings  to  mankind  ;  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  de- 
preciate, did  more  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  than  the  whole  fifteen 
centuries  before  it ;  that  it  did  this  good  work  by 
boldly  observing  and  analyzing  facts  ;  that  this  bold- 
ness toward  facts  increased  in  proportion  as  Europe 
became  indoctrinated  with  the  Jewish  literature ; 
and  that,  notably,  such  men  as  Kepler,  Newton, 
Berkeley,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Descartes,  in  whatso- 
ever else  they  differed,  agreed  in  this,  that  their 
attitude  toward  nature  was  derived  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Jewish  sages.  I  believe  that  we  are  not 
yet  fully  aware  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Jewish 
mind,  in  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  human 
intellect.  The  connection  may  not,  of  course,  be 
one  of  cause  and  effect;  it  may  be  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. I  believe  it  to  be  a  cause ;  one  of  course 
of  very  many  causes,  but  still  an  integral  cause.  At 
least  the  coincidence  is  too  remarkable  a  fact,  not  to 
be  worthy  of  investigation. 

I  said,  just  now,  —  The  emancipation  of  the  hu- 
man intellect.  I  did  not  say,  —  Of  science,  or  of 
the  scientific  intellect;  and  for  this  reason  : 

That  the  emancipation  of  science  is  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  common  mind  of  all  men.  That  all 
men  can  partake  of  the  gains  of  free  scientific 
thought,  not  merely  by  enjoying  its  physical  results, 
but  by  becoming  more  scientific  men  tfiemselves. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  though  I  began  my  first 
lecture  by  defining  superstition,  I  did  not  begin  my 
second  by  defining  its  antagonist,  science.  For  the 
wonl  science  defines  itself  It  means  simply  knowl- 
edge ;  that  is,  of  course,  right  knowledge,  or  such 
an  approximation  as  can  be  obtained ;  Knowlc<lge 
of  any  natural  object,  its  classification,  its  causes,  its 
efi'ecta ;  or,  in  plain  English,  what  it  is,  how  it  came 
where  it  is,  and  what  can  be  done  with  it. 

And  scientific  method,  likewise,  needs  no  defini- 
tion ;  for  it  is  simply  the  exercise  of  common  sense. 
It  is  not  a  peculiar,  unique,  professional,  or  mysteri- 
ous process  of  the  understanding;  but  the  same 
which  all  men  employ,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
in  forming  correct  conclusions. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  philosophic  writings  of 


Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  will  be  familiar  with  this 
opinion.  But  to  those  who  have  no  leisure  to  study 
hmi,  I  should  recommend  the  reading  of  Professor 
Huxley's  third  lecture  on  the  origin  of  sjiecies. 

In  that  he  shows,  with  great  lexical  skill,  as  well 
as  with  some  humor,  how  the  man  who,  on  rising 
in  the  morning,  finds  the  parlor  window  open,  the 
spoons  and  teapot  gone,  the  mark  of  a  dirty  hand 
on  the  window-sill,  and  that  of  a  hob-nailed  boot 
outside,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  some  one 
has  broken  open  the  window  and  stolen  the  plate, 
arrives  at  that  hypothesis  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  by 
a  long  and  complex  train  of  inductions  and  deduc- 
tions, of  just  the  same  kind  as  those  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  are  to  be  used  for 
investigating  the  deepest  secrets  of  nature. 

This  is  true,  even  of  those  sciences  which  involve 
long  mathematical  calculations.  In  fact,  the  stating 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  calculation ;  and  that  is  so  thorough- 
ly a  labor  of  common  sense  that  an  utterly  unedu- 
cated man  may,  and  often  does,  state  an  abstruse 
problem  clearly  and  correctly ;  seeing  what  ought 
to  be  proved,  and  perhaps  how  to  prove  it,  though 
he  may  be  unable  to  work  the  problem  out,  for 
want  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

But  that  mathematical  knoAvledge  is  not  —  as  all 
Cambridge  men  are  surely  aware  —  the  result  of 
any  special  gift.  It  is  merely  the  development  of 
those  conceptions  of  form  and  number  which  every 
human  being  possesses  ;  and  any  person  of  average 
intellect  can  make  himself  a  fair  mathematician  if 
he  will  only  pay  continuous  attention,  —  in  plain 
English,  think  enough  about  the  subject. 

There  are  sciences,  again,  which  do  not  involve 
mathematical  calculation ;  for  instance,  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  which  are  just  now  passing  from 
their  old  stage  of  classificatory  sciences  into  the 
rank  of  organical  ones.  These  are,  without  doubt, 
altogether  within  the  scope  of  the  merest  common 
sense.  Any  man  or  woman  of  average  intellect,  if 
they  will  but  observe  and  think  for  themselves, 
freely,  boldly,  patiently,  accurately,  may  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  conclusions  of  these  sciences,  may 
add  to  these  conclusions  fresh  and  important  dis- 
coveries ;  and  if  I  am  asked  for  a  proof  of  what  I 
assert,  I  point  (in  spite  of  assertions  in  it  from 
which  I  ditier)  to  Rain  and  Rivers,  written  by  no 
professed  scientific  man,  but  by  a  colonel  in  the 
Guards,  known  to  fame  only  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect horsemen  in  the  world. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  example.  A 
man  —  I  do  not  say  a  geologist,  but  simjily  a  man, 
S(|uire,  or  ploughman  —  sees  a  small  valley,  say  one 
of  the  side-glens  which  open  into  the  larger  valleys 
in  the  Windsor  forest  district.  He  wishes  to  ascer- 
tain its  age. 

He  has,  at  first  sight,  a  very  simple  measure,  — 
that  of  denudation.  He  sees  that  the  glen  is  now 
being  eaten  out  by  a  little  stream,  the  pro<luct  of 
innumerable  springs  which  arise  along  its  sides,  and 
which  are  fed  entirely  by  the  rain  on  the  moors 
sibove.  He  finds,  on  observation,  that  this  stream 
brings  down  some  ten  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  grav- 
el, on  an  average,  every  year.  The  actual  quantity 
of  earth  which  nas  been  removed  to  make  the  glen 
may  be  several  million  cubic  yards.  Here  is  an  easy 
sura  in  arithmetic.  At  the  rate  of  ten  cul)ic  yards  a 
year,  the  stream  has  taken  several  hundred  thousand 
years  to  make  the  glen. 

You  will  observe  that  this  result  is  obtained  hj 
mere  common  sense.     He  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
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the  stream  originally  began  the  glen,  because  he 
finda  it  in  the  act  of  enlarging  it  5  just  as  much  right 
as  he  has  to  assume,  if  he  finds  a  hole  in  his  pock- 
et, and  his  last  coin  in  the  act  of  falling  through  it, 
that  the  rest  of  his  money  has  fallen  through  the 
same  hole.  It  is  a  sufficient  cause,  and  the  simplest. 
A  number  of  oliservations  as  to  the  present  rate  of 
denudation,  and  a  sum  which  any  railroad  contrac- 
tor can  do  in  liLs  head,  to  determine  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  valley,  are  all  that  are  needed.  The 
method  is  that  of  science ;  but  it  is  also  that  of  sim- 
ple common  sense.  You  will  remember,  therefore, 
that  this  is  no  mere  theory  or  hypothesis,  but  a  pret- 
tv  fair  and  simple  conclusion  from  palpable  facts ; 
that  the  probability  lies  with  the  belief  that  the 
glen  is  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old ; 
that  it  is  not  the  observer's  business  to  prove  it  fur- 
ther, but  other  persons  to  disprove  it,  if  they  can. 

But  does  the  matter  end  here  ?  No.  And,  for 
certain  reasons,  it  is  good  that  it  should  not  end  here. 

The  observer,  if  he  be  a  cautious  man,  begins  to 
8ee  if  he  can  disprove  his  own  conclusion  ;  moreover, 
being  human,  he  is  probably  somewhat  awed,  if  not 
appalled,  by  his  own  conclusion.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  spent  in  making  that  little  glen ! 
Common  sense  would  say  that  the  longer  it  took  to 
make,  the  less  wonder  there  was  in  its  being  made 
at  last;  but  the  instinctive  human  feeling  is  the  op- 
posite. There  is  in  men  —  there  remains  in  tliera, 
even  after  they  are  civilized,  and  all  other  forms  of 
the  dread  of  nature  have  died  out  in  them  —  a  dread 
of  size,  —  of  vast  space,  —  of  vast  time,  —  that  latter, 
mind,  being  always  imagined  as  space,  as  we  con- 
fess when  we  speak  instinctively  of  a  space  of  time. 
They  will  not  understand  that  size  is  merely  a  rela- 
tive, not  an  absolute  term ;  that  if  we  were  a  thou- 
sand times  larger  than  we  are,  the  universe  would 
be  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  it  is ;  that  if  we 
could  think  a  thousand  times  faster  than  we  do,  time 
would  be  a  thousand  times  longer  than  it  is ;  that 
there  is  One  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  to  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  I  believe  this 
dread  of  size  to  be  merely,  like  all  other  supersti- 
tions, a  result  of  bodily  fear,  a  development  of  the 
instinct  which  makes  a  little  d(^  run  away  from  a 
big  dog.  IJe  that  as  it  may,  every  observer  has  it; 
his  own  conclusion  seems  to  him  strange,  doubtful ; 
he  will  reconsider  it. 

Moreover,  if  he  be  an  experienced  man,  he  is  well 
aware  that  first  guesses,  first  hypotheses,  are  not  al- 
ways the  right  ones ;  and  if  he  be  a  modest  man,  he 
will  consider  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  thought- 
ful men  in  all  ages,  and  thousands  still,  would  say, 
that  the  glen  can  only  be  a  few  thousand,  or,  possi- 
bly, a  few  hundred  vears  old.  And  he  will  feel 
bound  to  consider  their  opinion,  —  as  far  as  it  is,  like 
his  own,  drawn  from  facts,  but  no  further. 

So  he  casts  about  for  all  other  methotls  by  which 
the  glen  may  have  been  pro<Iuced,  to  see  if  any  one 
of  them  will  account  for  it  in  a  shorter  time. 

1.  Was  it  matle  by  an  earthquake  V  No;  for  the 
strata  on  both  sides  arc  identical,  at  the  same  level, 
and  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  Or  bv  a  mighty  current  ?  If  so,  the  flood  must 
have  run  in  at  the  upper  end  before  it  ran  out  at 
the  lower.  But  nothing  has  run  in  at  the  upper 
end.  All  rouu<l  above  are  the  undisturlK'd  gravel- 
beds  of  the  horizontal  moor,  without  channel  or  de- 
pression. 

3.  Or  by  water  draining  ofT  a  vast  flat  as  it  was 
upheaved  out  of  the  sea  V     That  is  a  likely  guess. 


The  valley  at  its  upper  end  spreads  out  like  the  fin- 
gers of  a  hand,  as  the  gullies  in  tide-muils  do. 

But  that  hypothesis  will  not  stand.  There  is  no 
vast,  unbroken  flat  behind  the  glen.  Right  and  left 
of  it  are  other  similar  glens,  parted  from  it  by  long, 
narrow  ridgt«;  these,  also,  must  be  explained  on 
the  same  hypotliesis;  but  they  cannot.  For  there 
could  not  have  been  surface-<lrainage  to  make  them 
all,  or  a  tenth  of  tliem.  Tliere  are  no  other  possible 
hypotheses ;  and  so  he  must  fall  back  on  the  original 
theorj',  —  the  rain,  the  springs,  the  brook ;  they  have 
done  it  all,  even  as  they  are  doing  it  this  day. 

But  is  not  that  still  a  hasty  Jissumption  ?  May 
not  their  denuding  power  have  been  far  greater  in 
old  times  than  now  ? 

Why  should  it  ?  Because  tliere  was  more  rain 
then  than  now  ?  That  he  must  put  out  of  court : 
there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatsoever. 

Because  the  land  was  more  friable  originally  ? 
Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that.  The 
experience  of  every  countryman  tells  him  that  bare 
or  fallow  land  is  more  easily  washed  away  tlian  land 
under  vegetation.  And  no  doubt,  when  these  grav- 
els and  sands  rose  from  the  sea,  they  were  barren 
for  hundreds  of  years.  lie  has  some  measure  of  the 
time  required,  because  he  can  tell  rouglily,  how  long 
it  takes  for  sands  and  shinfjles  lefl  by  the  sea  to  be- 
come covered  with  vegetation.  But  he  must  allow 
that  the  friability  of  the  land  must  have  been  origi- 
nally much  greater  than  now,  for  hundreds  of  yeare. 

But  again,  does  that  fact  really  ctit  ofT  any  great 
space  of  time  from  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  ?  Por  when  the  land  fii-st  rose  from  the  sea, 
that  glen  was  not  there.  Some  slight  bay  or  bend 
in  the  shore  determined  its  site.  That  stream  was 
not  there.  It  was  split  up  into  a  million  little 
springs,  oozing  side  by  side  from  the  shore,  and  hav- 
ing each  a  very  minute  denuding  power,  which  kept 
continually  increasing  by  combination  as  the  gloii 
ate  its  way  inwards,  and  the  rainfall  drained  by  all 
these  little  springs,  was  collected  into  the  one  cen- 
tral stream.  So  that  when  the  ground  being  bare 
was  most  liable  to  be  denuded,  the  water  was  least 
able  to  do  it ;  and  as  the  denuding  power  of  the 
water  increa'sed,  the  land,  being  covered  with  vege- 
tation, became  more  and  more  able  to  resist  it.  All 
this  he  has  seen,  going  on  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
similar  gullies  worn  in  the  soft  strata  of  the  South 
Hampshire  coast ;  especially  round  Bournemouth. 

So  the  two  disturbing  elements  in  the  calculation 
may  be  fairly  set  ofT  against  each  other,  as  making  a 
diflerence  of  only  a  few  thousands  or  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years  either  way ;  and  the  age  of  the  glen 
may  fairly  be,  if  not  a  million  years,  yet  such  a 
length  of  years  as  mankind  still  speak  of  with  bated 
breath,  as  if  forsooth  it  would  do  them  some  harm. 

I  trust  that  every  scientific  man  in  this  room  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  imaginary  squire  or  plough- 
man would  have  been  conducting  his  investigations 
strictly  acconling  to  the  laws  of  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy. You  will  remark,  meanwhile,  that  he  has 
not  used  a  single  scientific  term,  or  referred  to  a 
single  scientific  investigation  ;  and  has  obsei'ved 
nothing  and  thought  nothing  which  might  not  have 
been  observed  and  thought  by  any  one  who  chose  to 
use  his  common  sense,  and  not  to  be  afraid. 

But  because  he  has  como  round,  af\er  all  this  fur- 
ther investigation,  to  sometliing  very  like  his  first 
conclusion,  was  all  that  further  investigation  useless? 
No,  —  a  thousand  times,  no.  It  is  this  very  verifi- 
cation of  hypotheses  which  makes  the  sound  ones 
safe,  and  destroys  the  unsoacd.     It  is  this  struggle 
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with  ail  porta  of  superrtitions  which  makes  science 
strong  and  sure,  irresistible,  winning  her  ground 
slowly,  but  never  receding  from  it.  It  is  this  buffet- 
ing of  adversity  which  compels  her  not  to  rest  dan- 
gerously upon  the  shallow  sand  of  first  guesses  and 
single  observations ;  but  to  strike  her  roots  down, 
deep,  wide,  and  interlaced,  into  the  solid  ground  of 
actual  facts. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point.  For 
there  have  been  men  in  all  past  ages,  —  I  do  not  say 
whether  there  are  any  such  now,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  will  be  hereafter,  —  men  who 
have  tried  to  represent  scientific  method  as  some- 
thing difficult,  mysterious,  peculiar,  unique,  not  to 
be  attained  by  the  unscientific  mass ;  and  this  not 
for  the  purpose  of  exalting  science,  but  rather  of 
discreditmg  her.  For  as  long  as  the  masses,  edu- 
cated or  uneducated,  are  ignorant  of  what  scientific 
method  is,  they  will  look  on  scientific  men  (as  the 
middle  age  looked  on  necromancers)  as  a  privileged, 
bat  awful  and  uncanny  caste,  possessed  of  mighty 
secrets ;  who  may  do  them  great  good,  but  may  also 
do  them  great  harm. 

Which  belief  on  the  part  of  the  masses  will  ena- 
ble these  persons  to  install  themselves  as  the  critics 
of  science,  though  not  scientific  men  themselves ; 
and  (as  Shakespeare  has  it)  to  talk  of  Robin  Hood, 
though  they  never  shot  in  his  bow.  Thus  they  be- 
come mediators  to  the  masses  l)etween  the  scientific 
and  the  unscientific  worlds.  They  tell  them, —  You 
are  not  to  trust  the  conclusions  of  men  of  science  at 
fii-st  hand.  You  are  not  fit  judges  of  their  facts  or 
of  their  methods.  It  is  we  who  will,  by  a  cautious 
eclecticism,  choose  out  for  you  such  of  their  conclu- 
sions as  are  safe  for  you ;  and  then  we  will  advise 
you  to  believe.  To  the  scientific  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  often  as  anything  is  discovered  unpleasing 
to  them,  they  will  say,  imjwriously  and  ex  cathedra, 
—  Your  new  theory  contradicts  the  established  facts 
of  science.  For  they  will  know  well,  that,  whatever 
the  men  of  science  think  of  their  assertion,  the  mass- 
es will  believe  it ;  totally  unaware  that  the  speak- 
ers are  by  their  very  terms  showing  their  ignorance 
of  science  ;  and  that  what  they  call  established  facts 
scientific  men  call  merely  provisional  conclusions, 
which  they  would  throw  away  to-morrow  without  a 
pang  were  the  known  facts  explained  better  by  a 
fresh  theory,  or  did  fresh  facts  require  one. 

This  has  happened  too  often.  Jt  is  in  the  interest 
of  superstition  that  it  should  happen  again ;  and  the 
best  way  to  prevent  it  surely  is  to  tell  the  masses,  — 
Scientific  method  is  no  peculiar  mystery,  requiring  a 
peculiar  initiation.  It  is  simply  common  sense,  com- 
bined with  uncommon  courage,  which  includes  com- 
mon honesty  and  common  patience  ;  and  if  you  will 
be  brave,  honest,  patient,  and  rational,  you  will  need 
no  mystagogues  to  tell  you  what  in  science  to  be- 
lieve and  what  not  to  believe ;  for  you  will  be  just 
as  good  judges  of  scientific  facts  and  theories  as  those 
who  assume  the  right  of  guiding  your  convictions. 
You  .ire  men  and  women,  and  more  than  that  you 
need  not  be. 

And  let  me  say,  that  the  man  whose  writings  ex- 
emplify most  thoroughly  what  1  am  going  to  say  is 
the  present  Ix)nl  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Thomas  Garlyle. 

As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  written  on  any 
scientific  subject.  For  aught  I  am  aware  of,  he  may 
know  nothing  of  mathematics  or  chemistry,  of  com- 
parative anatomy  or  geology.  For  aught  1  am  aware 
of,  he  may  know  a  great  deal  about  them  all,  and, 
like  a  wise  man,  hold  his  tongue,  and  give  the  world 


merely  the  results  in  the  form  of  general  thought. 
But  this  I  know,  that  his  writings  are  instinct  with 
the  very  spirit  of  science  ;  that  he  has  taught  men, 
more  than  any  living  man,  the  meaning  and  end  of 
science  ;  that  he  has  taught  men  moral  and  intellec- 
tual courage  ;  to  face  facts  boldly,  while  they  con- 
fess the  divineness  of  facts ;  not  to  be  afraid  of  na- 
ture, and  not  to  worship  nature ;  to  believe  that 
man  can  know  truth,  and  that  only  in  as  far  as  he 
knows  truth  can  he  live  worthily  on  this  earth.  And 
thus  he  has  vindicated,  as  no  other  man  in  our  days 
has  done,  at  once  the  dignity  of  nature  and  the  dig- 
nity of  spirit.  That  he  would  have  made  a  distin- 
guished scientific  man,  we  may  be  as  certain  from 
his  writings  as  we  may  be  certain,  when  we  see  a 
fine  old  horse  of  a  certain  stamp,  that  he  would 
have  made  a  first-class  hunter,  though  he  has  been 
unfortunately  all  his  life  in  harness. 

And  did  I  try  to  train  a  young  man  of  science  to 
be  true,  devout,  and  earnest,  accurate  and  daring,  I 
should  say,  —  Read  what  you  will :  but  at  least  read 
Carlyle.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  me  (and  I  doubt 
not  to  him)  whether  you  Avill  agree  with  his  special 
conclusions  ;  but  his  premises  and  his  method  are  ir- 
refragable ;  for  they  stand  on  the  "  voluntatem  Dei 
in  rebus  revelatam,"  —  on  fact  and  common  sense. 

And  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
estimate  of  them,  will  afford  a  very  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  think  that  the  scientific  habit  of  mind 
tends  to  irreverence. 

Doubtless  this  accusation  will  alwaj"?  be  brought 
aj^ainst  science  by  those  who  confound  reverence 
with  fear.  For  from  blind  fear  of  the  unknown 
Science  does  certainly  deliver  man.  She  does  by 
man  as  he  does  by  an  unbroken  colt.  The  colt  sees 
by  the  roadside,  some  quite  new  object,  —  a  cast- 
away boot,  an  old  kettle,  or  what  not.  What  a  fear- 
ful monster !  What  unknown  terrific  powers  may  it 
not  possess !  And  the  colt  shies  across  the  road, 
runs  up  the  bank,  rears  on  end  ;  putting  itself  there- 
by, as  many  a  man  does,  in  real  danger.  What 
cure  is  there  ?  But  one,  experience.  So  science 
takes  us,  as  we  should  take  the  colt,  gently  by  the 
halter ;  and  makes  us  simply  smell  at  the  new  mon- 
ster; till  after  a  few  trembling  sniffs,  we  discover, 
like  the  colt,  that  it  is  not  a  monster,  but  a  kettle. 
Yet  I  think,  if  we  sum  up  the  loss  and  gain,  we 
shall  find  the  colt's  character  has  gained,  ratner  than 
lost,  by  being  thus  disabused.  He  learns  to  substi- 
tute a  very  rational  reverence  for  the  man  who  is 
breaking  him  in,  for  a  totally  irrational  reverence 
for  the  kettle ;  and  becomes  thereby  a  milch  wiser 
and  more  useful  member  of  society,  as  does  the  man 
when  disabused  of  his  superstitions. 

From  which  follows  one  result.  That  if  science 
proposes  —  as  she  does  —  to  make  men  brave,  wise, 
and  independent,  she  must  needs  excite  unpleasant 
feelings  in  all  who  desire  to  keep  men  cowardly,  ig- 
norant, and  slavish.  And  that  too  many  such  per- 
sons have  existed  in  all  ages  is  but  too  notorious. 
There  have  been  from  all  time,  goetai,  quacks,  pow- 
wow men,  rain-makers,  and  necromancers  of  various 
sorts,  who  having  for  their  own  purposes  set  forth 
partial,  ill-grounded,  fantastic,  and  frightful  inter- 
pretations of  nature,  have  no  love  for  those  who 
search  after  a  true,  exact,  brave,  and  hopeful  one. 
And  therefore  it  is  to  be  feared,  or  hoped,  science 
and  superstition  will  to  the  world's  end  remain  ir- 
reconcilable and  internecine  foes. 

Conceive  the  feelings  of  an  old  Lapland  witch, 
who  has  had  for  the  last  fifty  years  all  the  winds  in 
a  seal-skin  bag,  and  has  been  seUing  fair  breezes  to 
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northern  skippers  at  so  much  a  puff,  asserting  her 
powers  so  often,  poor  old  soul,  that  she  has  got  to 
half  believe  them  herself, — conceive,  I  say,  her 
feelings  at  seeing  her  cuatotners  watch  the  Admiral- 
ty storm-signab,  and  con  the  weather  reports  in  the 
Timex.  Conceive  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Baker's  Afri- 
can friend,  Katchiba,  the  rain-making  chief,  who 
possessed  a  whole  houseful  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
—  though  he  did  not,  ho  confessed,  keep  it  in  a  bot- 
tle, as  they  do  in  England,  —  if  Mr.  Baker  had  had 
the  means,  and  the  will,  of  giving  to  Katchiba's  ne- 
groes a  course  of  lectures  on  electricity,  with  ap- 
propriate experiments,  a  real  bottle  full  of  real  light- 
ning among  the  foremost. 

It  is  clear  that  only  two  methods  of  self-defence 
would  have  been  open  to  the  rain-maker,  namely, 
either  to  kill  Mr.  Baker,  or  to  buy  his  real  secret  of 
bottling  the  lightning,  that  he  might  use  it  for  his 
own  ends.  The  former  method  (that  of  killing  the 
man  of  science)  was  found  more  easy  in  ancient 
times ;  the  latter  in  these  modern  ones.  And  there 
have  been  alwa}-s  those  who,  too  good-natured  to 
kill  the  scientific  man,  have  patronized  knowledge, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  use  which  may  be 
made  of  it ;  who  would  like  to  keep  a  tame  man  of 
science,  as  they  would  a  tame  poet,  or  a  tame  par- 
rot ;  who  say,  —  Let  us  have  science  by  all  means, 
but  not  too  much  of  it  It  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  to 
be  doled  out  to  the  world,  like  medicine,  in  small 
and  cautious  doses.  You,  the  scientific  man,  will, 
of  course,  freely  discover  what  you  choose.  Only 
don't  talk  too  loudly  about  it :  leave  that  to  us.  We 
understand  the  world,  and  are  meant  to  guide  and 
govern  it.  So  discover  freely,  and  meanwhile  hand 
over  your  discoveries  to  us,  that  we  may  instruct 
and  edify  the  populace  with  so  much  of  them  as  we 
think  safe,  whde  we  keep  our  position  thereby,  and 
in  many  cases  make  much  money  by  your  science. 
Do  that,  and  we  will  patronize  you,  applaud  you, 
ask  you  to  our  houses,  and  you  shall  be  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  with  us 
every  day.  I  know  not  whether  these  latter  are  not 
the  worst  enemies  which  science  has.  They  are  of- 
ten such  excellent,  respectable,  orderly,  well-mean- 
ing persons.  They  desire  so  sincerely  that  every 
one  should  be  wise,  only  not  too  wise.  They  are 
so  utterly  unaware  of  the  mischief  they  are  doing. 
They  would  recoil  with  horror  if  they  were  told 
they  were  so  many  Iscariots,  betraying  Truth  with 
a  kiss. 

But  science,  as  yet,  has  withstood  both  terrors 
and  blandishments.  In  old  times,  she  endured  be- 
ing imprisoned  and  slain.  She  came  to  Hfe  again. 
Perhajis  it  was  the  will  of  Him  in  whom  all  things 
live  that  she  should  live.  Perhaps  It  was  His  spirit 
which  gave  her  life. 

She  can  endure,  too,  being  starved.  Her  votaries 
have  not  as  yet  cared  much  for  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  sumptuous  fare.  There  are  very  few 
among  them  who,  joining  brilliant  talents  to  solid 
learnmg,  have  risen  to  deserved  popularity,  to  titles 
and  to  wealth.  But  even  their  labors,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  never  rewanled  in  any  proportion  to  the 
time  and  the  intellect  spent  on  them,  or  to  the  bene- 
fits which  they  bring  to  mankind ;  while  the  great 
majority,  unpaid  and  unknown,  toil  on,  and  have  to 
find  in  science  her  own  reward.  Better,  perhaps, 
that  it  should  be  so.  Better  for  science  that  sne 
shouM  be  free,  in  holy  poverty,  to  go  where  she  will 
and  say  what  she  knows,  than  that  she  should  be 
hired  out  at  so  much  a  year  to  say  things  pleasing 
to  the  many,  and  to  those  who  guide  the  many. 


And  so,  I  verily  belicNt!,  the  majority  of  scientific 
men  think.  There  arc  those  among  them  who  have 
obeyed  very  faithfully  St.  Paul's  precept,  "  No  man 
that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life."  For  they  have  discovered  that  they  are 
engaged  in  a  war,  —  a  veritable  war  against  the 
rulers  of  darkness,  against  ignorance  and  its  twin- 
children,  fear  and  cruelty.  Of  that  war  they  see 
neither  the  end  nor  even  the  plan.  But  they  are 
ready  to  go  on ;  ready,  with  Socrates,  "  to  follow 
reason  whithersoever  it  leads  " ;  and  content,  mean- 
while, like  good  soldiers  in  a  campaign,  if  they  can 
keep  tolerably  in  line,  and  use  their  weapons,  and 
see  a  few  yards  ahead  of  them  through  the  smoke 
and  the  woods.  They  will  come  out  somewhere  at 
last,  —  they  know  not  where  or  when ;  but  they  will 
come  out  at  last,  into  the  daylight  and  the  open 
field,  and  be  told  then,  —  perhaps  to  their  own 
astonishment,  —  as  many  a  gallant  soldier  has  been 
told,  that  by  simply  walking  straight  on,  and  doing 
the  duty  which  lay  nearest  them,  they  have  helped 
to  win  a  great  battle,  and  slay  great  giants,  earning 
the  thanks  of  their  country  and  of  mankind. 

And,  meanwhile,  if  they  get  their  shilling  a  day  of 
fighting-pay,  they  are  content.  I  had  almost  said, 
they  ought  to  be  content.  For  science  is,  I  verily 
believe,  like  virtue,  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 
I  can  conceive  few  human  states  more  enviable  than 
that  of  the  man  to  whom,  panting  in  the  foul  labor- 
atory, or  watching  for  his  life  under  the  tropic  for- 
est, Isis  shall  for  a  moment  lift  her  sacred  veil,  and 
show  him,  once  and  forever,  the  thing  he  dreamed 
not  of,  —  some  law,  or  even  mere  hint  of  a  law,  ex- 
plaining one  fact ;  but  explaining  with  it  a  thousand 
more,  connecting  them  all  with  each  other  and  with 
the  mighty  whole,  till  order  and  meaning  shoots 
through  some  old  Chaos  of  scattered  observations. 

Is  not  that  a  joy,  a  prize,  which  wealth  cannot 
give,  nor  poverty  take  away  ?  What  it  may  lead 
to  he  knows  not;  of  what  use  it  may  become  he 
knows  not.  But  this  he  knows,  that  somewhere  it 
must  lead  ;  of  some  use  it  will  be.  For  it  is  a  truth  ; 
and  having  found  a  truth,  he  has  exorcised  one 
more  of  the  ghosts  which  haunt  humanity.  He  has 
left  one  object  less  for  man  to  fear  ;  one  object  more 
for  man  to  use.  Yes,  tlie  scientific  man  may  have 
this  comfort,  —  that  whatever  he  has  done,  ne  has 
done  good ;  that  he  is  following  a  mistress  who  has 
never  yet  conferred  aught  but  benefits  on  the  human 
race. 

What  physical  science  may  do  hereafter,  I  know 
not ;  but  as  yet  she  has  done  this : — 

She  has  enormously  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
human  race ;  and  has  therefore  given  employment, 
food,  existence,  to  millions  who,  without  science, 
would  either  have  starved  or  have  never  been  born. 
She  has  shown  that  the  dictum  of  the  early  politi- 
cal economists,  that  population  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  faster  than  tne  means  of  subsistence,  is  no 
law  of  humanity,  but  merely  a  tendency  of  the  bar- 
baric and  ignorant  man,  which  can  be  counteracted 
by  increasing  many  fold  by  scientific  means  his  pow- 
ers of  producing  food.  She  has  taught  men,  during 
the  last  few  years,  to  foresee  and  elude  the  most 
destructive  storms :  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting,  and  many  reasons  for  hoping,  that  she 
will  gradually  teach  men  to  elude  other  terrific 
forces  of  nature,  too  powerflil,  and  too  seemingly 
capricious,  for  them  to  conquer.  She  has  discovered 
innumerable  remedies  and  alleviations  for  pains 
and  disease.  She  has  thrown  such  light  on  the 
causes  of  epidemics,  that  we  are  able  to  say  now 
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that  the  presence  of  cholera — and  probably  of  all 
zymotic  diseases  —  in  any  place  is  a  sin  and  a 
shame,  for  which  the  owners  and  authorities  of  that 
place  ought  to  be  punishable  by  law,  as  destroyers 
of  their  fellow-men;  while  for  the  weak,  for  those 
who,  in  the  barb-vous  and  scmi-barbai-ous  state 
(and  out  of  that  last  we  are  only  just  emerging), 
how  much  has  she  done  —  an  earnest  of  much  more 
which  she  will  do?  She  has  delivered  the  insane 
—  I  may  say  by  the  scientific  insight  of  one  man, 
more  worthy  of  titles  and  pensions  than  nine  tenths 
of  those  who  earn  them,  —  I  mean  the  great  and 
good  Pinel  —  from  hopeless  misery  and  torture  into 
comparative  peace  and  comfort,  and  at  least  the 
possibility  of  cure.  For  children  she  has  done 
much,  or  rather  might  do,  would  parents  read  and 
perpend  such  books  as  Andrew  Combe's  and  those 
of  other  writers  on  physical  education.  We  should 
not  then  see  the  children,  even  of  the  rich,  done  to 
death  piecemeal  by  improper  food,  improper  clothes, 
neglect  of  ventilation,  and  the  commonest  measures 
for  preserving  health.  We  should  not  see  their  in- 
tellects stunted  by  Procrustean  attempts  to  teach 
them  all  the  same  accomplishments,  to  the  neglect, 
most  often,  of  any  sound  practical  training  of  their 
faculties.  We  should  not  see  slight  indigestion,  or 
temporary  rushes  of  blood  to  the  head,  condemned 
and  punished  as  sins  and  crimes  against  Him  who 
took  up  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them ;  and  parents  would  do  for  themselves  what  a 
wise  doctor  of  my  acquaintance  once  did,  when 
finding  a  little  girl  in  disgrace  and  crying  because 
she  wivs  "  obstinate  and  would  not  learn  her  les- 
sons," he  went  into  the  school-room,  and  after  five 
minutes'  examination  declared  that  whoever  made 
her  learn  lessons  or  punished  her  violently  for  the 
next  month,  would  be  simply  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter. 

But  we  may  have  hope.  When  we  compare  ed- 
ucation now  with  what  it  was  even  forty  years  ago, 
much  more  with  the  stupid  brutality  of  the  monas- 
tic system,  we  may  hail  for  children,  as  well  as  for 
grown  people,  the  advent  of  the  reign  of  common 
sense. 

And  for  woman.  What  might  I  not  say  on  that 
point?  But  most  of  it  would  be  fitly  discussed  only 
among  physicians  and  biologists  :  here  I  will  say  only 
this :  Science  has  exterminated,  at  least  among  civ- 
ilized nations,  witch-manias.  Women  are  no  longer 
tortured  or  burnt  alive  from  man's  blind  fear  of  the 
unknown.  If  science  had  done  no  more  than  that, 
she  would  deserve  the  perpetual  thanks  and  the 
perpetual  trust,  not  only  of  the  women  whom  she 
has  preserved  from  agony,  but  the  men  whom  she 
has  preserved  from  crime. 

Inese  benefits  have  already  accrued  to  civilized 
men,  because  they  have  lately  allowed  a  very  few  of 
their  number  peaceably  to  imitate  Mr.  Rarey,  and 
fiifj  out  what  nature  — or  rather,  to  speak  at  once 
reverently  and  accurately.  He  who  made  nature  — 
is  thinking  of;  and  obey  the  "  voluntatem  Dei  in 
rebus  revelatam."  This  science  has  done,  while  yet 
in  her  infancy.  What  she  will  do  in  her  maturity, 
who  dare  predict  ?  At  least,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  these,  those  who  bid  us  fear,  or  restrain,  or 
mutilate  science,  bid  us  commit  an  act  of  folly,  as 
well  as  of  ingratitude,  which  can  only  harm  our- 
selves. For  science  has  as  yet  done  nothing  but 
good.  Will  any  one  tell  me  what  harm  it  has  ever 
done  ?  When  any  one  will  .show  me  a  single  result 
of  science,  of  the  knowledge  of  and  use  of  physical 
facts,  which  has  not  tended  directly  to  the  benefit 


of  mankind,  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical 
and  economic,  —  then  I  shall  be  tempted  i^  believe 
that  Solomon  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  the  one 
thing  to  be  sought  after  on  earth,  more  precious 
than  all  treasure,  she  who  has  length  of  days  in  her 
right  Imnd,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honor, 
whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace,  who  is  a  tree  of  life  to  all  who  lay 
iiold  on  her,  and  makes  happy  every  one  who  re- 
tains her,  is  (as  you  will  see  if  you  will  yourselves 
consult  the  passage)  that  very  wisdom, — by  which 
God  has  founded  tlie  earth ;  and  that  very  under- 
standing,— by  which  He  has  established  the  heavens. 


A  SUMMER  HOLIDAY  IN  MEXICO. 

Every  one  who  has  resided  in  Mexico  knows 
the  picturesque  little  village  of  San  Agustin ;  and 
to  most  Mexicans  the  mere  mentipn  of  this  name  is 
fraught  with  sad  and  painful  recollections. 

We  may  be  asked  if  it  is  a  cemetery,  if  it  is  there 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fair  capital  have  buried 
their  friends  and  relations. 

Yes  !  it  is  indeed  a  gaping  sepulchre,  where  every 
j-ear  many  an  honest  man  has  buried,  not  his  body 
indeed,  but  his  immortal  soul;  many  who  have 
gone  there  radiant  with  hope  and  joy,  have  re- 
turned pale  and  haggard,  overcome  with  sleepless 
misery,  or  perhaps  in  a  raging  fever  which  kills. 

San  Agustin  de  las  Cuevas  is  one  of  the  Mexican 
cities  that  were  already  populous  and  full  of  life 
and  energy  when  the  Spaniards  conquered  the 
country. 

It  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  "  Tlalpam,"  (meaning  "  uplands,")  and 
communicated  with  the  capital  by  means  of  magni- 
ficent causeways,  also  by  lakes  and  canals,  which  in 
those  early  days  were  navigated  by  canoes. 

Its  situation  is  most  picturesque :  through  luxuriant 
fields  of  maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  a  broad  and  level 
road,  shaded  with  beautiful  trees,  leads  from  the  city 
to  the  village,  which  reposes  in  sweet  tranquillity  on 
a  gentle  slope  of  the  lofty  mountain  of  Ajusco.  The 
ancient  part  of  the  village,  with  its  houses  of  sun- 
burnt brick,  its  little  chapels  and  orchards  (in 
disorder  it  is  true,  but  covered  with  flowers  and 
fruits),  exists,  with  little  change,  as  in  the  time  of 
Cortez,  while  at  the  entrance  to  the  place,  in  the 
plaza  and  principal  streets,  many  modern  country- 
houses  have  been  built,  with  large  and  handsome 
gardens ;  but  whether  in  the  savage  and  neglected 
state  of  nature,  or  under  careful  and  methodical 
cultivation,  there  is  a  luxuriance  and  leafy  freshness 
in  the  vegetation,  unequalled  perhaps  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  temperate  climate  in  Mexico. 

San  Agustin  is  not  a  suburb  of  Mexico,  like 
Tacubaya,  nor  is  it  a  city  like  Jalapa,  but  a  true 
country  village,  simple  and  solitary,  with  grass 
growing  between  the  stones  in  the  streets,  which 
are  traversed  in  all  directions  by  crystal  streams  of 
water ;  and  where  on  one  side  you  find  yourself  in 
green  lanes,  overshadowed  by  apple,  pear,  and 
chestnut  trees ;  or  on  the  other  you  are  soon  lost 
among  savage  rocks  and  precipices,  bearing  evi- 
dence to  terrible  volcanic  convulsions  at  some 
remote  period. 

The  purity  and  freshness  of  the  highly  rarefied 
atmosphere  (for  San  Agustin  stands  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea)  render  it  a  delicious  retirement 
for  invalids,  or  those  wlio  require  repose ;  for  the 
place  is  full  of  an  intense  solitude,  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  peace  and  meditation. 
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But  once  a  year,  on  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  tins 
quiet  village  is  roused  from  its  lonely  calui,  and  be- 
coiue«  the  scene  of  an  orgy,  —  a  fever,  —  a  wild  in- 
fatuation, wliioh  livrt.-*  tor  three  days. 


The  fair  of  San  Agustin  is  perliajw  unique  in  the 
•world.  Neither  the  German  baths,  nor  the  French 
Jttes,  nor  the  feasts  of  Andalusia,  nor  the  English 
Derby-<lay  offer  a  parallel  to  it.  The  Peruvians 
alone'  have  something  of  the  kind  at  Chorrillos,  but 
not  upon  the  same  scale. 

To  give  a  perfect  picture  of  this  fair,  we  must 
look  back  a  few  years,  for  now  the  influx  of  French 
and  English,  and  the  gratluul  influence  of  P^urojiean 
civilization,  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  Mexican 
manners  and  customs  are  not  what  they  were  ten 
years  ago,  at  least  in  the  capital ;  a  few  years  more 
will  doubtless  round  off  the  comers  of  Mexican  na- 
tionality, as  the  water  of  a  small  stream  rubs  the 
comers  off  stones. 

Formerly,  the  approach  of  the  Whitsuntide  Fair 
was  the  most  important  event  in  the  whole  year  for 
the  families  of  Mexico  and  the  vicinity. 

Who  stayed  away  ?     No  one  ! 

The  women  came  to  dance  and  exhibit  their  most 
gorgeous  toilettes,  the  men  came  to  gamble,  and  the 
working  jieople  to  erect  booths,  stables,  restaurants, 
tents  and  games  of  all  kinds. 

The  government  emjiloye  saved  his  earnings  all 
the  year  round  in  a  porcelain  savings-bank,  broke 
the  mysterious  jar  on  Whitsun-eve,  and  changed  its 
contents  into  gold,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
San  Agustin  to  gamble,  to  win  of  course,  to  return, 
and  then,  —  to  buy  furniture,  a  grand  embroidered 
coat,  a  great  broad-brimmed  hat  with  a  silver  ser- 
pent (the  emblem  of  Mexico)  twisted  round  it, 
clothes  for  the  children,  and  —  what  not  ? 

The  commercial  clerk  asked  leave  of  absence  and 
part  of  his  salary  in  advance,  hoping  to  return  with 
his  pockets  full  of  gold,  to  buy  that  chestnut  horse 
and  embroidered  saddle,  a  diamond  ring  for  Juanita, 
and  the  ear-rings  for  his  comadre  (co-godmother,  — 
i.  e.  co-sponsor  for  the  same  child,  a  sacred  and  beau- 
tiful relationship  in  Mexico). 

As  for  the  rich,  they  were  at  the  same  time  plain- 
tiff and  defendant,  so  to  speak,  for  they  united  in 
forming  the  capital  of  the  won/e-banks,  also  reserving 
a  fund  of  fifteen  or  twenty'  thousand  dollars  to  play 
against  themselves  for  their  individual  amusement. 

They  secured  the  best  houses,  sent  the  best  French 
and  Mexican  cooks,  collected  their  friends  around 
them,  and  ate  and  drank,  gambled,  danced,  and 
made  merry,  for  three  consecutive  days,  foi^tting 
business,  jwlitics,  intrigues,  their  own  existence  in 
fact,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

O  the  pleasure!  the  mad  oblivion  of  everything 
disagreeable  in  life,  that  was  achieved  in  that  little 
vilU^! 

O  San  Agustin !  thou  hast  been  the  cause  of 
grievous  night-watches,  tears  of  agony  shed  by  inno- 
cent families,  siglis,  and  groans,  and  bitter  remorse, 
resolutions  never  fulfilled,  and  magnificent  plans 
scattered  to  the  winds  ! 

If  we  could  gather  t<^ether,  and  sec,  feel,  or  touch 
the  agonies,  tlie  curses,  the  contrasts,  the  bitter, 
diabolical  pleasures  of  thoee  who  one  moment  placed 
their  mountains  of  gold  on  thy  fatal  green  tables,  to 
see  them  disappear  as  by  enchantment  in  the  next, 
we  should  assuredly  die  from  the  touch  of  such  cruel 
torment,  as  if  struck  by  lightning  from  heaven  ! 

But  those  times  are  gone,  thank  God  !  never  to 
return  ;  and  the  same  magnificoes  who  then  poured 
out  their  gold  like  water  on  the  green  tables,  where 


two  huge  candles  were  burning  day  and  night, 
making  those  dismal  dens  still  more  lugubrious,  and 
where  the  mellifluous  chink  of  gold  was  ever  sound- 
ing, go  now  with  perhaps  three  or  four  miserable 
doubloons  in  their  pockets,  lose  them  at  the  first 
bet,  look  sulky,  and  fold  their  arms,  or  perhaps  bor- 
row a  shilling,  and  take  the  first  omnibus  back  to 
the  city. 

"  You  may  make  a  note  of  it"  that  all  Mexico  in 
those  three  days  of  Whitsuntide  gambled  at  San 
Agustin. 

Those  who  did  not  go,  that  is  to  say,  ladies  of  very 
strict  opinions,  timorous  paterfamilias,  and  such  of 
the  clergy  as  would  avoid  the  sin  of  scandal,  never- 
theless made  up  their  little  purse,  or  little  cow,  as 
they  facetiously  called  it,  and  sent  her  to  market  at 
the  fair  of  San  Agustin,  in  the  charge  of  some  con- 
fidential friend. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  might  make  a  text  for 
a  sermon  on  the  force  of  custom,  that  the  laws  wliich 
prohibit  gambling,  the  morality  which  reproves  it, 
and  even  Mrs.  Grundy  herself,  who  would  perse- 
cute a  hermit  in  his  cave,  were  utterly  ignored  and 
nullified  during  these  three  days  of  "  pascua." 
Generals,  mercnants,  friars,  clerks.  Brethren  of  the 
Holy  College,  barristers,  doctors,  boys,  and  old  men, 
all,  —  all,  no  matter  whether  rich  or  poor,  went  in 
and  out  of  the  monte-banks  without  concealment  or 
disguise. 

The  first  day  of  the  fair,  all  the  carriages  in  the 
city,  all  the  diligences,  omnibuses,  carts,  horses, 
mules,  and  donkeys,  are  in  motion  by  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  even  at  that  early  hour,  men, 
women,  and  children  (or,  as  the  Mexicans  politely 
have  it,  "  women,  men,  and  children  ")  may  be  seen, 
eager  to  secure  places  in  the  coaches,  which,  when 
filled,  leave  at  a  rapid  pace,  in  order  to  return  in 
time  for  another  fare. 

On  the  second  day  the  excitement  is  not  quite  so 
great,  as  many  of  the  most  eager  votaries  do  not  re- 
turn to  the  city  until  the  fair  is  over,  and  also  because 
a  still  greater  number  reserve  themselves  for  the 
third  and  great  day. 

Then  indeed  the  road  to  San  Agustin  is  a  perfect 
miracle. 

Any  one  ignorant  of  its  cause  would  suppose  that 
a  general  emigration  of  the  whole  city  was  on  foot. 

Let  us  also  go  to  San  Agustin  ;  for  if  we  remain 
in  the  capital,  we  shall  die  of  ennui.  Not  a  soul  to 
be  seen,  not  even  the  old  blind  beggar-man  who,  on 
every  other  day  in  the  year,  haunts  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  Iturbide,  droning  out  his,  "Pity  the  poor 
blind";  not  our  friend,  the  drunken  old  paralytic 
woman  who  drags  herself,  seated  on  a  bit  of  hide, 
along  the  streets  by  her  hands  and  heels,  shouting 
for  "  socorro "  (alms)  at  the  pitch  of  her  loud  and 
unmusical  voice. 

Tiiey,  too,  have  gone  to  San  Agustin,  and  the 
feeling  of  being  the  "  last  man  "  becomes  insupport- 
able. 

To  San  Agustin  then  ! 

On  arrival  the  first  operation  is  breakfast,  and  a 
very  pleasant  operation  it  is,  for  the  clear  "  upland  " 
air  creates  an  appetite,  and  there  is  the  breakfast 
waiting  us. 

Ivct  us  cat  it,  ay,  and  pay  for  it.  It  is  good,  but 
costly,  very  costly ! 

After  breakfast  let  us  go  to  the  monies,  the  prin- 
cipal attraction,  the  specUdite  of  the  feast.  We  en- 
ter a  spacious  lofty  room,  which  may  have  been  the 
reception-room  of  some  viceroy  of  other  times ;  a 
room  lighted  up  by  five  or  six  windows,  looking  on 
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to  a  pleasant  garden,  in  which  dilapidated  fountains 
still  play,  and  where  figs  and  other  luscious  fruits 
may  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  plucking. 

The  room  is  crowded  with  people. 

In  the  centre  is  a  long  table,  covered  with  dark 
.  green  cloth,  on  which  certain  divisions  are  symmet- 
rically traced  out  with  yellow  tape. 

On  the  right  are  placed  a  thousand  golden  doub- 
loons, neatly  piled  in  tens ;  on  the  left  another  thou- 
sand, and  in  tne  centre  a  little  mountain  of  smaller 
golden  coins.  At  each  end  of  the  table  stand  two 
enormous  candles  of  beeswax,  which  burn  day  and 
night,  although  their  red  flame  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable in  the  midday  sun. 

Closely  surrounding  this  table,  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  is  congregated,  their  eyes  intently  fixed 
on  the  gold  and  on  tlie  cards. 

If  we  speak  to  them,  they  do  not  answer ;  if  a 
friend  enters,  they  know  him  not ;  if  there  is  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  street,  they  never  hear  it ;  if  it  rains 
the  immemorial  "  cats  and  dogs,"  they  remain  in  to- 
tal ignorance. 

It  is  not  a  Morgue,  it  is  not  the  Inquisition,  nor 
the  Council  of  Ten ;  but  there  is  a  something  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  a  gambling-house  inexpressibly 
oppressive  and  appalling. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  explain  the  game 
of  "Monte,"  by  which  so  many  hearts  are  broken. 

The  dealer  holds  in  his  hand  a  pack  of  cards  face 
downwards.  From  the  top  he  draws  two,  placing 
them  on  his  ri^ht  and  left,  —  king  and  ace,  perhaps. 
The  players  select  their  card,  and  place  their  money 
by  its  side.  When  all  the  bets  are  made,  the  dealer 
turns  the  pack  face  upwards,  and  carefully  draws  off 
card  by  card  until  another  king  or  another  ace  ap- 
pears. If  it  is  a  king,  he  takes  in  all  the  money  bet 
on  the  ace  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and 
then  leisurely  pays  those  who  bet  on  the  king  the 
amount  of  cash  they  had  on  the  table. 

There  are  rules  connected  with  this  game  which 
secure  a  certainty  in  favor  of  the  dealer,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  these  details ;  we  merely 
wish  to  describe  Whitsuntide  in  Mexico. 

Let  us  mark  the  proceedings. 

It  is  a  moment  of  solemnity!  The  dealer,  with 
a  dexterity  and  coolness  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
shuflfles  the  little  book  of  fortune  in  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible manner,  and  throws  the  first  two  cards  on 
the  table.  There  is  a  general  movement.  The 
gamblers  have  their  favorite  cards,  their  supersti- 
tious sayings,  and  even  verses. 

The  turned-up  cards  are  an  ace  and  a  knave. 

The  knave  is  the  popular  card  in  Mexican  super- 
stition.    Every  one  places  his  money  on  the  knave. 

Among  others,  a  young  man  whom  we  have  been 
watching,  and  who  has  been  constantly  losing.  He 
has  been  playing  the  certain  game,  as  he  calb  it,  of 
double  or  quita  ;  he  can't  always  lose. 

This  time  his  bet  is  800  golden  ounces  on  the 
knave. 

The  fortune  of  a  small  family ! 

There  is  scarcely  anything  bet  on  the  ace,  but  the 
favorite  is  well  backed. 

Everything  is  ready  !  the  dealer  turns  the  cards, 
and  prepares  to  draw  them  off. 

The  sdence  is  intense ;  yon  might  hear  the  flap  of 
a  fly's  wing,  or  the  beating  of  your  neighbor's  heart. 
Every  card  that  is  drawn  off  is  a  hope  revived  or  a 
fear  dispelled,  and  brings  us  nearer  to  the  end  of 
this  anxiety,  which  is  becoming  unendurable.  The 
dealer  alone  is  perfectly  cool,  and  has  no  further  in- 
terest in  the  affair  than  his  day's  salary  (about  eight 


pounds),  and  appears  to  take  a  pleasure  iii  prolong- 
mg  the  suspense;  he  draws  off  the  cards  half  an  inch, 
then  stops,  showing  the  top  of  the  king's  crown, 
or  the  knave's  hat,  —  who  can  tell  which  V 

Slowly  he  passes  on,  —  it  was  the  king,  not  the 
knave. 

At  last  the  suspense  is  ended,  and  the  ace  is  the 
winning  card. 

The  silence  is  broken !  The  dealer  rakes  in  the 
treasures  whose  ownership  was  uncertain  the  moment 
before. 

Do  we  see  anything  indecorous  when  the  result  is 
known  ?  No ;  we  cannot  but  admire  the  gentleman- 
ly delicacy  which  is  observed  on  these  occasions. 
There  is  no  cureing  or  swearing,  or  unseemly  con- 
duct, 

The  victims  suffer  in  silence,  or  with  an  outward 
cheerfulness  extremely  touching. 

Is  this  inherited  from  the  dignity  of  the  old  Span- 
iard, or  from  the  impassibility  of  the  Indian  ? 

On  some  occasions  there  have  been  as  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  montc-tables,  with  a  capital  of 
fifty  thousand  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  each,  so 
that  it  is  not  diflicult  to  believe  that,  taking  into 
account  montes,  hotels,  restaurants,  cock-fights, 
balls,  dresses,  and  all  the  different  expenditures 
consequent  on  these  amusements,  there  may  have 
circulated,  as  has  been  stated,  a  million  of  dollars  in 
the  three  days'  feast  of  Whitsuntide  in  Mexico. 


CLERICAL  ANA. 

It  has  been  maliciously  observed,  by  those  who 
deny  to  the  Scotch  much  sense  of  humor,  that  their 
funny  stories  are  invariably  about  a  laird  and  a  min- 
ister; and  that,  in  particular,  without  the  ministers, 
there  would  be  no  fun  to  be  found  in  all  North 
Britain.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  retorted 
that  the  clergy  of  England  do  not  contribute  their 
fair  quota  to  the  general  stock  of  amusement  in  that 
country.  I  am  an  English  parson  myself,  but  must 
needs  confess  that  this  is  the  ca^e,  nor  do  I  see  any 
e.xcuse  for  it.  There  are  many  humorous  incidents 
in  the  experiences  of  all  of  us,  which,  Avithout  the 
least  irreverence  to  our  sacred  functions,  might  be 
communicated  to  the  world  to  great  advantage,  since 
it  would  swell  the  store  of  innocent  mirth ;  but  we 
have  no  Dean  Ramsay  in  the  South  to  collect  cleri- 
cal ana. 

Once  a  year,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  visit  the 
nortli,  as  the  guest  of  a  reverend  brother,  who  has 
an  Episcopal  church  in  a  certain  Scotch  city,  and  I 
always  leave  him  laden  with  laughable  anecdotes  of 
the  Cloth.  They  may  not  be  new;  but  they  are 
new  to  me,  and  have  never,  I  believe,  appeared  in 
print ;  so  I  subjoin  one  or  two  of  them. 

My  friend,  who  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Presbyterian  clerg)',  happened,  when  conversing 
with  one  of  them  concerning  his  spiritual  experience 
among  his  flock,  to  inquire  whether  he  did  not  find 
certain  proceedings  somewhat  embarrassing.  "Now, 
with  us  pjpiscopal  ministers,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  usual 
to  ask  individuals  to  join  in  prayer  with  us,  unless 
upon  particular  occasions  of  sickness  or  distress ; 
whereas  with  yoti,  I  understand  it  is  customary  to  do 
so  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Is  not  the  introduction 
of  this  matter  sometimes  a  little  awkward  ?  " 

The  Presbyterian,  a  most  excellent  and  pious 
man,  protested  that  he  did  not  experience  any  such 
feeling;  "  but,"  added  he,  "I  confess  that  when  I 
first  entered  the  ministry,  a  little  unpleasantness 
did  arise  from  the  custom    of   which  you  speak. 
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Finding  myself  alone  with  a  member  of  my  congre- 
gation—  an  honest  but  rather  sulBcrvient  trades- 
man in  a  small  way  of  business  —  I  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  improvement,  and  asked  him  to  unite 
with  me  for  a  few  minutes  in  devotional  exercise." 

"  '  Certainly,  sir,'  returned  he  :  '  if  it 's  the  smallest 
^ratijication  to  you.'  Which  was,  I  confess,  exceed- 
ingly embarrassing." 

Again,  in  a  certain  district  in  the  far  north,  where 
the  elders  ruled  the  church,  and  the  clei^y  played 
second-fiddle,  there  was  an  able  young  minister  who 
determined,  if  possible,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and 
declare  his  independence.  Accordingly,  in  full 
conclave  of  his  foes,  he  gave  them  to  understand 
that  their  government  had  not  been  productive  of 
good  effect,  and  proposed  that  another  sort  of  au- 
thority should  be  substituted  ;  and  this  he  did  with 
such  vigor  and  eloquence  that  he  had  almost  carried 
his  point,  if  not  persuaded  his  audience.  But  after 
a  short  pause,  there  arose  a  mighty  elder  with 
twinkling  eyes,  and  thus  delivered  liiinself :  "  I  am 
afraid,  my  friends,  that  I  must  say  of  the  speech  we 
have  just  heard,  that  there's  a  good  deal  of  the 
young  man  in  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  old  man  ; 
but  varra  varra  little  of  the  new  man." 

It  was  one  of  tlicse  same  elders,  I  think,  at  whose 
expense,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  following  story 
was  told.  Some  young  gentleman  from  his  part  of 
the  country  had  emi^ated  to  the  city  I  have  in  my 
mind,  and  was  practising  therein  as  an  advocate. 
After  some  time,  one  of  his  old  friends,  once  in  spir- 
itual authority  over  him,  visited  the  same  place,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  lad  would  "  get  on,"  for 
that  his  character  was  a  peculiarly  moral  one. 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say," 
returned  my  friend,  who  had  good  grounds  for  a 
contrary  opmion. 

"  Ah  ! "  mterrupted  the  other,  with  the  greatest 
sangfroid,  "  I  dinna  mean  drinkin'  and  fleertin',  but 
gamblin'  and  sic  things  as  you  lose  money  by." 

Scores  and  scores  of  stories  such  as  these  have  I 
heard  in  Scotland,  in  all  of  which  the  minister  is 
more  or  less  directly  concerned  ;  but  in  England  we 
parsons  are  not  so  communicative,  albeit  we  see  of 
course  as  much  of  human  nature,  which  has  always 
its  humorous  facets.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  remedy 
this  defect  to  at  least  some  trifling  extent,  by  re- 
cording my  own  limited  experiences  as  curate  and 
vicar. 

The  first  great  astonishment  that  I  received  after 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  profession,  was  when 
baptizing  a  male  infant. 

"  Name  this  child." 

"  Nero,"  replied  one  of  the  godfathers,  with  the 
greatest  gravity. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  I,  '•  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  justified  in  positively  refusing  to  christen  your 
infant  by  such  a  name,  but  I  adjure  you  to  pause 
before  you  give  it  him.  Nero  was  a  vile  and  cruel 
tyrant,  and  persecuted  Christian  folk." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir,"  replied  the  father 
of  the  child,  scratching  his  head ;  "  but  I  should 
like  him  to  have  a  Bible  name." 

"  But  the  name  of  Nero  does  not  occur  in  the 
Bible." 

"  O  yes,  it  do,  sir  " ;  and  with  that  he  pnxluced  a 
copy  ol  the  8.icred  volume  which  had  l)een  presented 
to  him  by  my  own  wife;  and  certainly  the  word 
"  Nero "  was  to  be  found  there,  though  printed  in 
the  margin  and  in  diamond  type. 

This  fondness  for  conferring  Bible  names  upon 
their  children  without  any  reference  to  the  princi- 


ples or  conduct  of  those  who  originally  bore  them,  is 
very  general  among  the  agricultural  poor.  I  had 
once  to  baptize  a  child  by  the  title  of  Sadoc,  which 
I  confess  staggered  me  not  a  little. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  don't  mean  Zadok  ?  "  inc|uired  I. 

"  No,  sir,  Sadoc.     It 's  a  Bible  name,  ain't  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  But  why  Sadoc  ?  "  asked  I,  not  liking  to  commit 
myself  by  saying  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  Holy 
Writ,  although  I  confess  I  could  not  call  it  to  mind. 

"  Well,  sir,  it 's  not  that  I  admire  his  cara^r ; 
but  he  was  the  father  of  Achim,  you  see  ;  so  I  should 
like  my  child  to  be  named  Sadoc." 

Which  was  accordingly  done. 

I  have  only  heard  one  christening  story  to  beat 
the  above.  The  rector  of  a  parish  bordering  upon 
my  own  was  once  requested  to  baptize  a  male  infant 
by  the  name  of  Vanus. 

"  Venus ! "  cried  he  to  the  godfather  very  sharply, 
for  he  is  of  a  choleric  temper,  although  as  kind  a 
soul  as  breathes,  — "  stuff  and  nonsense  !  In  the 
first  place,  Venus  is  not  a  man's  name  at  all,  but  a 
woman's ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  the  name  of  an  in- 
famously bad  woman.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  wish  that  any  Christian  child  should  be 
so  named." 

"  Grandfeyther  was  christened  Vanus,"  returned 
the  sponsor  doggedly. 

"  Your  grandfather  was  christened  Venus,  sir ! 
Impossible  !     Is  he  alive  ?  Where  is  he  ?  " 

At  these  words,  an  exceedingly  ancient  person, 
looking  as  little  like  Venus  as  can  possibly  be  imag- 
ined, tottered  slowly  forth  from  the  congregation, 
for  the  christening  was  taking  place  during  the  af- 
ternoon service. 

"  Is  yoiu-  name  Venus  ? "  inquired  the  clergy- 
man. 

"  Well,  yes,  sir ;  they  always  calls  me  Vanus." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  chris- 
tened by  that  name?" 

"  Yes,  sir :  at  least  I  believe  they  write  it  out  Sil- 
vanus,  but  they  always  called  me  Vanus." 

It  is  very  troublesome  to  a  young  curate,  partic- 
ularly if  unaccustomed  to  the  particular  dialect  of 
his  parish,  to  catch  the  exact  name  which  the  spon- 
sor wishes  to  be  conferred ;  and  this  difficulty  is  in- 
creased when  the  word  happens  to  begin  with  a 
vowel.  A  young  girl  once  came  to  my  house  to 
have  her  name  entered  in  the  list  of  the  students  for 
confirmation. 

"  Very  well,  my  good  girl ;  what  is  your  Christian 
name  ?  "  and  I  waited,  pen  in  hand,  to  set  it  down. 

"  Anner,  sir." 

"  Is  it  Anna  or  Hannah  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Anner,  sir." 

"Please  to  spell  it  I  want  to  know  whether 
there  is  an  II  in  i^," 

"  Yes,  sir :  H,  HA,  HEN,  HEN,  HA,  H." 

Tliere  were  six. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  one  must  be  an  editor  of 
a  newspaper  in  order  to  appreciate  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  dulness  of  mankind ;  but  there  are  surely 
depths  of  ignorance  far  beyond  those  which  are  ex- 
hibited by  persons,  however  ill-informed,  who  have 
a  desire  to  rush  into  print,  —  an  ambition  which  it- 
self betokens  some  scintillation  of  intelligence.  I 
think  we  clergy  meet  with  more  stupid  folks  than 
than  even  editors  do.  It  has  amused  me  more  than 
once  to  see  some  high-flying  young  curate,  who  has 
just  taken  orders,  brought  face  to  face,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  material  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

I  hope  I  have  not  lived  in  my  present  vicarage 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  altogether  in 
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vain  ;  but  when  my  High  Church  brethren  come  to 
see  me,  and  complain  about  the  absence  of  wax-can- 
dles in  my  church,  or  the  want  of  a  gold  fringe  to 
the  reading  cushion,  I  am  tempted  to  tell  them  what 
was  the  state  of  things  /  found  here  upon  my  first 
arrival.  The  record  may  seem  to  some  almost  as 
strange  as  Lonl  Macaulay's  account  of  the  clergy  in 
Quevn  Anne's  reign ;  but  it  is  quite  true,  and  such 
things  were  common  enough  in  other  parishes  about 
me  at  that  time, 

As  I  entered  the  village  for  the  first  time,  I  met 
the  parish  clerk  driving  over  to  a  neighboring  race- 
course with  the  communion  cloth  over  his  gig-seat, 
in  order  to  give  that  vehicle  a  holiday  appearance  ; 
nor  was  he  the  least  conscious  of  having  committed 
an  irreverent  act. 

On  the  first  occasion  of  my  interring  a  parishioner, 
the  sexton  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  grave,  and  during  the  service  in  church,  this 
santc  clerk  coolly  came  with  a  piece  of  tape  and 
measured  the  coffin,  exclaiming  to  me,  by  way  of 
apology  for  the  interruption,  "  I  want  to  see  how  long 
er  be."  He  came  again  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
and  repeated  this  operation,  nodding  even  more  fa- 
miliarly than  before :  "  I  want  to  see  how  broad  er 
be,"  said  he.  But  even  these  most  unseasonable  in- 
terruptions were  in  vain,  for  when  the  body  was 
carried  into  the  churchyard  the  grave  was  still  too 
small  for  its  reception.  I  of  course  waited  for  the 
arrangements  to  be  completed,  and  endeavored  to 
look  as  unconscious  as  I  could  while  the  clerk  con- 
fidentially exhorted  rae  in  a  broad  whisper  to  "  Go 
on  wi'  it,  bless  yer.  Why  can't  ye  let  us  have  er 
when  you  ha'  done  wi*  er." 

I  dare  say  it  will  surprise  some  folk  to  learn  that 
this  man  is  parish  clerk  still,  although,  it  is  true, 
with  greatly  improved  manners ;  and  I  wish  one 
half  of  the  folk  in  my  parish  were  as  honest  and 
kind-hearted  as  he,  or  as  zealous  in  securing  to  the 
Church  her  proper  dues.  There  is  a  certain  cobbler 
in  the  village  who,  although  a  worthy  fellow,  enter- 
tains unorthodox  opinions,  and  with  whom  the  clerk 
is  therefore  always  at  variance ;  and  the  latter  gives 
me  this  curious  account  of  his  failing  to  obtain  from 
the  son  of  Crispin  our  Easter  dues. 

"  I  am  come  for  vour  Easter  offering,  Mr.  Last," 
observed  the  ecclesiastical  official,  looking  over  the 
half-door  behind  which  the  little  cobbler  sits  cross- 
legged  at  his  work. 

"  And  what  is  an  Easter  offering,  and  why  shonld 
I  give  it  ?  "   inquired  the  sceptic. 

"  Well,  never  you  mind  about  that ;  only  give  it, 
that 's  all." 

"  Won't  you  step  in  and  take  a  bit  of  bacon  with 
me,  Mr.  Clerk,  for  1  am  just  a-going  to  have  my  din- 
ner ?  " 

"  No,  thank  yer :  I  want  your  Easter  offering." 

"  Well,  then,  take  a  drap  o'  summut  warm  ;  I  *ve 
got  «ome  ale  yonder  upon  the  hob." 

The  clerk  could  not  help  looking  wishful,  but  he 
replied  stoutly,  as  before,  that  he  only  wanted  the 
Easter  offering. 

"  At  least  you  will  take  a  pipe,"  insisted  the  cob- 
bler*, "  here  is  tobaoeo  and  the  box  of  lucifere." 

The  clerk  resolutely  shook  his  head. 

"  Very  well,"  observed  the  cobbler  with  a  chuckle, 
"I've  tried  ye  with  a  meat-offering,  with  a  drink- 
oflTering,  and  with  a  6urn/-offering,  and  now  you 
will  have  no  other  sort  of  offering  from  me,  I 
promise  ye."     And  he  kept  his  word. 

The  mo?t  singnlar  reply,  however,  I  ever  listened 
to,  was  made  to  me  last  summer,  upon  the  occasion 


of  our  school-feast,  by  a  carter-boy  of  about  four- 
teen. Everybody  had  exhibited  a  tolerable  appe- 
tite, but  this  boy  had  Cciten  to  repletion,  so  tliat 
when  I  saw  him  suddenly  turn  very  pale,  and  attempt 
to  rise  from  the  table,  I  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
made  himself  ill. 

"  What 's  the  matter,  my  good  boy  ?"  inquired  I, 
while  a  sympathizing  throng  of  philanthropic  la- 
dies, who  had  been  acting  as  waiters  upon  the  com- 
pany, gathered  around  the  sufferer.  "  Do  you  feel 
unwell  ?  " 

"  My  stomach  aches,  sir,"  replied  the  boy  with 
great  distinctness. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  1  (almost  enffocated  with  my 
endeavors  to  repress  laughter)  ;  "  don't  you  think 
you  had  better  go  home  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  replied  the  lad  with  determination. 
"  It  will  ache  a  precious  sight  more  a/ore  I  ha'  done 
wi'  him." 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  submit  to 
the  threatened  dictation,  but  devoured  two  slices 
of  cold  pudding  in  addition  to  his  previous  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  an  enormous  hunch  ef  bread  and 
cheese. 


A  LETTER  TO  JOSEPH  ON  HIS  RECENT 
ANNIHILATION. 

There  was  no  occasion,  my  dear  Joseph,  for  you 
to  have  forwarded  me  that  number  of  T/i£  Tickler 
newspaper,  containing  that  spirited  notice  of  your 
last  booK.  As  your  intimate  friend,  I  had  read  ev- 
ery line  of  the  attack  upon  you  within  ten  minutes 
afler  the  porter  had  sent  it  into  the  morning-room 
at  the  Club,  and  with  many  a  deprecatory  lium  and 
ha  had  sniggered  over  the  clever  manner  in  which 
the  literary  drummer  had  laid  on  the  cat.  I^ven  if 
I  had  not  seen  it  at  the  Club,  even  if  I  had  not  had 
my  attention  called  to  it  by  many  of  our  common 
friends,  it  was  impossible  that  I  should  miss  it,  as 
according  to  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases,  wher- 
ever there  is  anything  flagrant  about  myself  or  my 
friends,  I  found  a  copy  of  the  paper  addressed  to 
me,  and  sent  by  post  to  my  residence,  with,  in  order 
that  there  may  bie  no  mistake  about  it,  tlie  portion 
which  I  am  particularly  desired  to  read,  margin- 
scored  with  a  red-chalk  pencil.  You  see  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  that  the  talent  of  the  honest  fellow 
who  wrote  the  article  should  be  unappreciated,  and 
as  all  his  hard-hitting,  though  on  the  boy-and-frog 
principle,  death  to  you,  would  scarcely  bo  amusing 
or  interesting  to  everybody  else,  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  that  he  should  have  some  reward  for  his 
labor  in  addition  to  his  very  mild  honorarium ;  and 
hence  he  forwards,  or  causes  to  be  forwarded  to  you, 
a  copy  of  his  castigatory  notice,  and  gives  an  addi- 
tional piquancy  to  his  nightly  grog  by  a  mental  pic- 
ture of"  your  writhings  and  angui-^i.  But  having 
lived  in  the  world  some  years  longer  than  you,  and 
having  had  my  share  of  this  kind  of  tiling,  I  write 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  you  tliat,  even 
under  this  terrible  onslaught.  Life  has  yet  a  spot  or 
two  sufficiently  green  to  recompense  you  for  the 
trouble  of  living,  and  to  prevent  you  considering 
yourself  "  wholly  annihilated."  Tlie  very  time  of 
year  is  favorable,  it  is  the  season  of  whitebait  and 
.touchee,  of  Greenwich  and  Richmond  dinners,  of 
long  drives  in  ea.sy-fiwinging  barouches,  or  on  dash- 
ing drags,  with  charming  women,  through  the  scent- 
laden  air,  of  luxurious  lollings  on  river-banks,  or 
happy  idleness  on  the  sea-beach.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, life  is  enjoyable,  though  you  have  re- 
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cently  ri»a(l  in  a  penny,  twopenny,  or  even  a  six- 
penny perio<lical,  that  you  have  neither  tjilcnt,  tact, 
nor  taste,  and  that  though  you  might  possibly  make 
a  livelihooil  at  cleaning  boots,  it  is  quite  clear  you 
never  can  succeed  in  writing  books. 

And,  to  arrive  at  this  feeling,  you  must,  in  the 
first  place,  understand  that  there  are  people  in  the 
world  who  have  not  read  the  article  in  your  dis- 
praise, or  who,  having  read  it,  have  not  bestowed  a 
second  thought  on  it,  or  on  you,  whose  name  they 
had  never  previously  heard.  I  can  perfectly  ap- 
preciate your  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  this, 
recollecting,  as  I  do,  the  increase  in  your  stature, 
and  the  amount  of  additional  roll  in  your  swagger, 
about  three  years  ago,  when  you  were  firmly  per- 
suaded that  passers-by  in  the  street  were  pointing 
you  out  to  each  other  as  the  author  of  *'  A  Week  in 
Paris,"  that  charming  paper  in  the  Mastodon, — 
your  first  literary  eff"usion,  I  believe  ?  But  still,  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  is  the  fact  I  read  it,  as  I  have  said, 
and  so  ilid  Glubber,  and  Hartbyrne,  and  Byles,  and 
many  other  gentlemen  employed  in  journalism,  who, 
because  you  are  in  the  habit  of  consorting  with  them, 
you  think  "  the  world."  But,  believe  me,  there  are 
scores  of  houses  at  which  you,  a  well-whiskered  and 
well-mannered  young  man,  with  powers  of  dancing 
equal  to,  and  jKtwers  of  conversation  above  the 
average,  where  you  fill  up  awful  pauses  in  conse- 

auence  of  retartled  entrees  with  your  j)leasant  anec- 
otes  of  the  aristocracy  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  I 
have  observed  you  of  late  getting  too  fond),  where 
you  dance  with  young  ladies  who  were  not  quite  so 
young  as  they  were,  and  where  you  leave  your  cards 
with  commendable  assiduity;  there  are  scores  of 
such  houses,  I  say,  where  they  scarcely  know  that 
you  "  write  for  the  papers,"  as  they  call  it ;  and  there 
are  many  of  them  where  such  a  character  would  be 
anything  but  a  recommendation.  One  of  the  most 
common  mistakes  made  by  young  men  who  enter 
upon  the  literary  career  is,  that  all  appertaining  to 
it  and  its  professors  is  interesting  to  the  world  at 
large ;  they  imagine  that  there  is  as  much  intriguing 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  Laureate's  proof-sheets  as  for 
the  possession  of  a  card  for  a  court-ball,  —  that 
the  title  of  Mr.  Dickens's  new  novel  is  as  eagerly 
sought  after  as  a  reliable  tip  for  the  Derby,  —  that 
to  be  a  sound  philosopher  or  a  brilliant  writer  is  as 
^at  as  IxMng  a  bold  speculator  or  a  successful 
jockey.  With  a  ridiculous  vanity,  they  compare 
small  things  with  great;  and  I  am  afi*aid  you,  my 
dear  Joseph,  are  not  free  fi-om  this  suspicion.  You 
will  find,  during  your  journey  through  life,  that 
there  are  actually  people  who  are  more  interested 
in  the  war-news  from  the  Continent  than  in  the  ul- 
timate fate  of  Armadillo  the  Avenger,  and  who, 
while  rtu  couranl  with  the  mysteries  of  the  stock- 
market,  are  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  as  to 
who  is  the  real  I^ndon  correspondent  of  the  Epping 
Sausage.  Nay,  more,  should  you,  by  some  singular 
mischance,  find  yourself  in  an  outer  ring  of  barbar- 
ism, find  yourself  in  society  whens  you  are  unknown, 
you  must  console  yourself  by  rememlwring  —  what 
perhajM  you  may  have  heard  before  —  that  the  name 
of  the  author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  was  entirely  un- 
known to  a  great  Oxford  don,  and  that,  on  men- 
tioning himself  as  the  writer  of  his  immortid  work, 
he  was  asked  if  it  were  not  "something  in  the  style 
of  Bunyan." 

You  may,  I  think,  find  another  source  of  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  criticism,  however  strongly 
worded,  however  pungontly  put,  is  but  the  opinion 
of  one  man,  and  he,  in  all  probability,  a  man  whose 


spoken  dictum,  if  it  were  traced  home  to  him,  would 
not  cause  you  an  emotion.  Criticism  in  England  is, 
for  the  most  part,  anonymous,  and  its  sole  power  for 
good  or  harm  is  due  to  the  position  held  by  the  or- 
gan in  which  it  appears.  The  lash  which  is  applied 
m  the  name  of  the  Minerva  is  wielded,  probably,  by 
some  genial  gentleman  who,  himself  having  courted 
the  muses,  and  having  failetl  in  inducing  the  assem- 
bled Nine,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  descend  to  his 
top-stor)',  has  ^'  taken  it  out "  of  liis  more  successful 
brethren,  and  earns  an  honest  weekly  wage  as  "  a 
slasher."  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  be  smart,  and  in 
smartness  lies  the  real  salt  of  modern  criticism. 
Shooting  fit)m  behind  the  shield  of  your  organ,  you 
can  be  ueliciously  spiteful  against  the  object  of  your 
attack ;  if  he  be  utterly  unknown,  you  have  grand 
opjX)rtunities  of  lamenting  that  so  great  a  genius 
had  not  appeared  sooner  to  illuminate  the  literary 
horizon ;  if  he  have  previously  published  a  work  or 
two,  you  can  look  him  up  in  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  — 
comment  upon  his  age,  —  be  facetious  about  the 
place  of  his  birth,  —  quote  Henry  Taylor  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men,"  and  in  either  case  you  can  make  great  fun 
out  of  any  misprints  which  a  not  too  careful  revision 
of  the  proof-sheets  has  allowed  to  remain.  If  you 
have  paid  attention  to  these  things,  —  you  have  not, 
my  dear  Joseph,  I  know ;  you  have  been,  like  most 
young  men,  too  much  absorbed  in  yourself  to  care 
for  what  may  have  happened  to  others  ;  but  if  you 
had,  you  would  have  noticed  a  great  change  in  cer- 
tain organs  of  criticism  of  late  days.  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  a  few  years  ago  to  revile  what  was  called 
"  the  silver-fork  school,"  —  the  anonymous  young 
gentlemen  of  ten  years  since,  who,  having  failed  as 
writers,  were  good  enough  to  direct  our  tastes,  were 
always  vaunting  the  glories  of  the  tap-room  and  the 
"  sanded  floor,"  —  were  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  tumbler,"  —  were  grimly  furious  with  writ- 
ers who  went  the  length  of  parting  their  hair,  and 
spoke  with  undisguised  contempt  of  the  weak- 
minded  dolts  who  objected  to  dirty  hands.  Now- 
a-tlays  we  have  changed  all  that ;  rumors  of  reviews 
written  by  members  of  the  peerage  are  rife  ;  sarcas- 
tic sneers  or  chastened  pity  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
"  inner  life  "  of  Belgravia  exhibited  by  novelists 
pervade  our  critical  journals ;  and  those  who  were 
erst  the  raggedest  robins  of  Bohemia  interlard  their 
writings  with  the  names  of  wines  which  they  have 
copied  from  the  tavorn-ror/e,  and  don  a  costume 
which,  save  fi*om  the  badness  of  its  boots,  might  en- 
able them  to  pass  as  memlicrs  of  decent  society. 

You  tell  me  though,  and  justly,  that  no  matter 
who  the  critic  may  be,  —  be  he  Bohemian  or  Bel- 
gravian,  wise  or  foolish,  judicial  or  biased,  —  it  is 
not  by  him,  but  by  the  organ  in  which  liis  criticism 
appears,  that  the  public  is  led ;  you  add,  with  less 
truth,  —  indeed  in  a  most  preposterous  manner,  — 
that  an  adverse  review  in  the  Salurdag  Sling  or  the 
PiccadiUfi  Journal  is  enough  to  "  crush  a  man  for- 
ever." Believe  me,  my  dear  Joseph,  you  are 
wrong.  I  have  known  men  who  have  been  jum^jed 
uj)on  (metaphorically,  of  course)  by  the  heaviest 
weights  employed  on  both  those  admirable  period- 
icals, and  who  are  yet  alive,  and  manage  to  eat, 
drink,  go  into  capital  society,  ay,  and  receive  large 
prices  from  the  jiublishers  and  great  admiration 
from  the  public,  notwithstanding  !  To  be  thwacked 
by  the  dirty  bludgeon  of  Buster,  to  have  your  eye- 
balls pinched  and  your  hair  pulk'<l  by  Slink,  who  is 
the  essence  of  mild  spite,  and  always  reniimls  one 
of  a  captious  curate,  these  are  unpleasant   things, 
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but  tlicy  are  not  mortal !  The  world  does  not 
know  Buster  or  Slink,  but  believes  in  the  peri- 
odicals in  which  their  attacks  appear,  you  say ! 
Granted,  but  even  the  greatest  literary  periodicals 
are  not  infallible ;  sometimes  the  judgment  which 
they  pronounce  is  not  indorsed  by  even  the  educa- 
tional portion  of  the  public,  and  occasionally  they 
have  been  forced  to  eat  their  own  words,  or  rather 
to  ignore  their  own  previously  expressed  opinions, 
and  to  chant  in  an  exactly  opposite  key. 

I  happen  to  have  at  hand  some  back-volumes  of 
that  charming  periodical  the  "  Quarterly  Review," 
which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  expressed  it,  is  the 
"  food  wliich  is  served  up  for  the  intellectual  appe- 
tites of  the  highest  classes,"  and,  looking  through 
them  recenMy,  I  have  been  very  much  charmed,  not 
merely  with  their  genial  appreciation  of  youthful 
talent,  and  the  truly  humorous  and  pleasant  style  in 
which  they  are  written,  but  with  the  noticeable  fore- 
sight displayed  in  them,  and  the  predictions  which 
future  expt  rience  has  ratified. 

In  volume  forty-nine,  now,  for  instance,  there  is 
a  review  of  some  poems  by  a  wretched  scribbler 
called  Alfred  Tennyson,  who  has  never  since  been 
heard  of,  and  whose  writings  receive  the  contempt 
they  deserve.  Tlie  critic  opens  with  an  apology  for 
having  overlooked  Mr.  Tennyson's  first  volume,  and 
goes  on  to  say,  "  but  we  gladly  seize  the  opportunity 
of  repairing  an  unintentional  neglect,  and  of  intro- 
ducing to  tlic  examination  of  our  more  sequestered 
readers  a  new  prodigy  of  genius,  another  and  a 
brighter  star  of  that  galaxy  or  milky  ivay  of  poetry 
of  which  the  lamented  Keats  was  the  harbmger." 
Of  course  this  is  what  Mr.  Artemus  Ward  calls  "sar- 
kazzum,"  as  the  reviewer  takes  care  to  let  you  know, 
lest  you  should  make  any  mistake  about  it,  by  his  use 
of  italics ;  and  the  next  sentence  is  in  a  similar  strain. 
"  Warned  by  our  former  mishap,  wise  by  expe- 
rience, and  improved,  as  we  hope,  in  taste,  we  have 
to  offer  Mr.  Tennyson  our  tribute  of  unmingled  ap- 
probation, and  it  is  very  agreeable  to  us,  as  well  as 
to  our  readers ;  but  our  present  task  will  be  merely 
the  selection,  for  their  delight,  of  a  few  specimens 
of  ]Mr.  Tennyson's  singular  genius,  and  venturing 
to  point  out,  now  and  then,  the  peculiar  brilliancy 
of  some  of  the  gems  that  irrjidiate  his  poetical 
crown."  Shortly  aflenvards  I  find  a  quotation  and 
the  comment  on  it,  the  latter  again  brimming  over 
with  Artemus  Ward's  peculiar  attribute.  Here 
they  are :  — 

"  —  Doth  forward  flee, 
By  town  and  tower,  and  hill  and  cape  and  Isle, 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  preen  salt  sea, 
Keeps  his  blue  waters  fresh  for  many  a  mile." 

"  A  noble  wish  beautifully  expressed,  that  he 
may  not  be  confounded  with  the  deluge  of  ordinary 
poets,  but  amidst  the  discolored  and  briny  ocean 
still  preserve  his  own  fresh  tints  and  sweet  savor. 
He  may  be  at  ease  on  this  point ;  he  never  can  be 
mistaken  for  any  one  else.  We  have  but  too  late 
become  acquainted  with  him,  but  we  assure  our- 
selves that  if  a  thousand  anonymous  specimens 
were  presented  to  us  we  should  unerringly  dis- 
tinguish him  by  the  total  absence  of  any  particle  of 
salt ! " 

What  a  funny  dog  it  is !  Yet  oh !  a  little  hard 
on  poor  Mr.  Tennyson,  isn't  he?  I  have  only 
space  for  one  more  extract,  agun  quotation  and 
comment. 


"  Sweet  ns  the  noise  In  parched  plains, 
Of  bubbling  wells  that  fret  the  stones, 
( If  any  tense  in  me  remains) 
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Thy  words  will  be  —  thy  cheerful  tones. 
As  welcome  to  my  crumbling  bones." 

"  If  any  sense  in  me  remains  /  This  doubt  is  in- 
consistent with  the  opening  stanza  of  the  piece, 
and,  in  fact,  too  modest ;  we  take  upon  ourselves  to 
assure  Mr.  Tennyson  that,  even  after  he  shall  be 
dead  and  buried,  as  much  sense  will  still  remain  as 
he  has  now  the  good  fortune  to  possess." 

You  will  perceive,  my  dear  Joseph,  that  true, 
discriminating,  and  gentlemanly  as  tliat  criticism 
was,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
survive  it. 

M^  next  selection  shall  be  from  volume  fifty-nine, 
pubhshed  in  the  year  1837,  where,  in  a  review  of 
the  fii-st  seventeen  numbers  of  the  "  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers "  I  find  the  following  prophetic  passage  :  — 

"  Having  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  origin  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  popularity,  it  remains  to  add  a  word 
or  two  as  to  its  durabilitv,  of  which  many  warm 
admirers  are  already  beginning  to  doubt,  not,  it 
must  be  owned,  without  reason ;  for  the  last  three 
or  four  numbers  are  certainly  much  inferior  to  the 
former  ones,  and  indications  are  not  wanting  that  the 
peculiar  vein  of  humor  which  has  hitherto  yielded  such 
attractive  m£tal  is  worn  ouL  This,  indeed,  fi-om  its 
very  nature,  must  have  been  anticipated  by  any  clear- 
sighted and  calculating  observer  from  the  first." 

O  delightful,  "clear-sighted,  and  calculating 
observer ! "  O  genial  prophet,  O  kindly  encour- 
ager  of  rising  talent,  how  wise  were  thy  words ! 
Since  then  the  "particular  vein  of  humor"  which, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  you  generously  pronounced 
to  be  "  worked  out,"  has  pelded  Dotheboys  Hall, 
the  Squeerses,  the  Crummleses,  the  Mantalinis,  Mrs. 
Nickleby ;  the  Dodger,  Fagin,  Bumble ;  Quilp,  Dick 
Swiveller,  Codlin,  and  Short,  Sampson  Brass,  Mr. 
Chuckster,  and  the  Marchioness ;  Sim  Tappertit, 
Mr.  Chester,  Dennis  the  hangman,  Miggs,  Mrs.  Var- 
den,  and  Grip  the  Raven  ;  Pecksniff,  Mark  Tapley, 
Mrs.  Todgers,  Bailey  junior,  all  the  American  char- 
acters, and  Mrs.  Gamp ;  Captain  Cuttle,  Toots, 
Bunsby,  Major  Bagstock,  the  Native,  Cousin  Fee- 
nix,  and  Mrs.  Skewton ;  MicaAvber,  Traddles,  Peg- 
gotty,  and  Barkis ;  the  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Guppy,  Miss  Flite,  Boythorn,  and  Skimpole ;  Joe 
Gargery,  Pumblechook,  Jaggers,  all  the  characters 
in  the  Christmas  books,  all  the  personages  met  by 
the  Uncommercial  Traveller  !  For  nine-and-twenty 
years  since  that  criticism  was  written,  has  the 
"  worked-out  author  "  gone  on  producing  characters 
which  are  household  words  in  English  literature  and 
English  social  life  !  After  this  specimen  of  criticism 
and  its  result,  I  think,  my  dear  Joseph,  you  will 
own  that  you  need  not  feel  crushed,  even  by  the 
tremendous  onslaught  of  the  Tickler. 

While  I  am  on  tnis  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  a  specimen  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer's  pro- 

Ehetic  accuracy  on  a  social  matter.  In  a  notice  of 
Ir.  Rowland  Hill's  pamphlet  on  his  proposed  plan 
of  post-^fl5ce  reform,  he  says,"  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  abstract  advantages  of  a  general  pen- 
ny postage,  Mr.  Hill's  specific  pmn  has  broken  down 
on  almost  every  point,  both  as  to  the  facts  on  which 
it  professes  to  stand,  and  on  the  results  which  it 
promises." 

And  a  little  further  on  the  writer  is  not  content 
with  showing  up  the  undoubted  commercial  failure 
of  this  preposterous  scheme  of  penny  postage,  but  he 
shows  us  the  harrowing  effects  on  morality  should  it 
be  introduced. 

"  After  all,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  low  postage 
will  gradually  increase  the  amount  of  general  corre- 
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spondence,  and  nowhere,  we  believe,  so  much  as  in 
letters  of  friendship  amongst  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  —  a  great  advantage,  a  great  increase  to  in- 
dividual happiness,  and  m  some  cases  perhaps  a 
preservative  from  evil  by  maintaining  the  fiunily 
tie ;  but  even  this  advantage  will  not  be  unmixed. 
Will  clerks  write  only  to  their  fathers,  or  girls  to  their 
mothers^  Will  not  letters  of  romance  or  love,  in- 
trigue or  mischief,  increase  in  at  least  equal  propor- 
tion f  Does  any  natural  mind  doubt  that  there  will 
be  on  this  point  of  the  question  a  balance  of  j^ood 
and  evil  ?  And  even  admitting  what  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove,  that  there  should  be  a  preponderance 
of  good,  can  it  be  shown  that  the  preponderance 
shall  be  so  great  as  to  compensate  the  other,  as  we 
think,  inevitable  disadvantages  ?  " 

Having  quoted  this  wretciied  twaddle  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  what  rubbish  was  shot 
into  the  great  Tory  organ  in  what  were  supposed  to 
be  its  palmy  days,  I  return  to  my  muttons,  —  to  you, 
my  dear  Joseph,  and  to  the  sensitive  young  gentle- 
men of  your  class,  and  beseech  you  to  bear  up  un- 
der what  you  imagine  to  be  a  great  misfortune,  but 
what  is  really  none  at  all.  You  thought  your  pub- 
lisher an  unfeeling  brute,  when,  with  a  great  chuckle 
of  delight,  he  told  you  that  the  Tickler's  review  was 
very  likely  to  call  attention  to  and  cause  a  certain 
demand  for  your  book.  But  was  not  that  thorough- 
ly natural  in  him  ?  The  critic  had  not  made  any 
unpleasant  remarks  about  the  publisher,  who  looks 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  an  essentially  commercial 
transaction,  and  has  no  more  thought  for  you  in  the 
matter  than  has  the  cheesemonger  for  the  dairyman 
whence  he  obtains  his  wares.  That  the  article  suj> 
plied  should  be  salable  is  all  that  is  required  of  the 
salesmen  in  both  cases.  And  above  all  things,  I 
implore  you  lay  aside  all  ridiculous  ideas  of  revenge, 
and  threats  of  "  unearthing  the  scoundrel  who,"  &c. 
If  you  succeeded  in  "  unearthing  "  the  writer  of  the 
notice  in  the  Tickler,  you  would  probably  find  that 
he  was  an  intimate  friend  —  which  would  be  very 
unpleasant  —  or  some  one  whom  you  had  never 
heard  of,  or  who  had  never  heard  of  you,  until  he 
had  your  book  sent  him,  —  perhaps  a  deaf  clergy- 
man down  in  Cumberland,  and  by  no  means  Buster 
or  Slink,  or  any  of  the  known  slashers  whom  you 
have  credited  with  the  attack. 

In  Mr.  Sala's  excellent  story,  "  Colonel  Quairg's 
Conversion,"  we  are  told  of  the  wretched  religion- 
ists who  are  thrashed  by  the  mighty  blacksmith,  that 
"some  take  it  fightin*,  some  take  it  lyin*  down,  like 
lambs."  In  all  cases  of  hostile  criticism,  ichich  is 
anonymous,  I  advise  the  recipient  to  take  the  pun- 
ishment "  like  a  lamb,  lyin'  down."  He  does  not 
know  his  assailant,  he  is  like  one  who  fightcth  the 
air,  he  does  not  know  his  enemy's  weak  point*,  while 
every  writhe  and  jump  which  he  may  give  shows 
that  the  writer's  arrow  has  gone  home,  and  delights 
the  cynical  archer  safely  ensconced  behind  the 
tower.  In  the  case  of  a  criticism  being  acknowl- 
edged by  the  name  of  its  writer  being  attaclu-d  to 
it,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  advise  the  adoption  of 
the  other  course,  and  "  take  it  fightin',"  that  is,  if 
you  are  likely  to  make  any  fight  of  it,  and  this 
brings  me  to  another  portion  of  my  subject. 

Until  very  recently,  English  criticism  was  entire- 
ly anonymous,  indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
fourteen  months  that  the  "  Fortnightly  Review " 
was  started,  with  the  avowed  object  of  having  all 
the  opinions  therein  promulgated  ratified  by  the 
names  of  the  authors.  This  design  has  been  so 
thoroughly  carried  out,  that  through  four  and  twen- 


ty numbers  we  have  had  the  most  self-sufiicicnt, 
bumptious,  and  arrogant  opinions  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  forced  upon  us  by  gentlemen  of  whose  ex- 
istence we  were  hitherto  ignorant,  and  whose  names 
conveyed  to  us  no  sort  of  idea  whatsoever.  Dr. 
Livingstone  we  knew,  but  who  was  "  Cooley,"  that 
he  should  undertake  to  point  out  "  Dr.  Livingstone's 
Errors  "  ?  Walker  AVdkins  asks  us,  "  Were  the 
Ancient  Britons  savages  ?  "  and  "  Buffum  "  de- 
scribes his  adventures  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 
Surely  the  anonymous  system  and  the  editorial 
"  we  "  were  much  preferable  to  any  ratification  by 
gentlemen  with  such  unknown  and  such  singular 
names.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to 
the  editor,  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes.  Everybody 
has  heard  of  him.  He  has  seen  everj'thing,  and 
done  everything.     He  is  — 

"  A  man  so  various,  that  he  seems  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome;" 

although  perhaps  not  "  in  the  course  of  one  revolv- 
ing moon,"  yet  certainly  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
has  been  "chemist,  statesman,  fiddler  ('s  critic), 
and,"  —  well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  think,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  that  in  his  character  of  "  Vivian," 
contributor  to  the  Leader  newspaper,  he  very  much 
resembles  the  last  character  mentioned  by  the  poet. 
One  of  the  best  German  scholars  of  the  day,  an 
excellent  biogi-apher,  and  an  erudite  natural  philos- 
opher, deeply  versed  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  he 
has  even  condescended  to  translate  very  badly  one 
very  good  and  one  very  bad  French  play  (the 
first,  The  Game  of  Speculation,  the  second.  The 
Chain  of  Events,  which  Jerrold  called  The  door- 
chain,  to  keep  people  out  of  the  house),  and  now, 
in  the  periodical  under  his  guidance,  he  criticises  all 
sorts  of  subjects  with  very  delicious  freedom. 

Now  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  allowed  that  praise 
or  blame  are  most  valued  when  pronounced  by 
acknowledged  masters  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
were  uttered.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  Dickens  were 
to  praise  my  description  of  middle-class  society, 
if  the  writer  calling  itself  George  Eliot  were  to 
blame  my  sketch  of  midland  county  rustic  society, 
or  if  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  were  to  point  out  blun- 
ders in  my  description  of  clerical  society,  I,  remem- 
bering "  David  Copperfield,"  "  Adam  Bede,"  and 
"  Barchester  Towers,"  should  accept  and  acquiesce 
in  their  dicta.  Similarly,  when  Mr.  Lewes,  author 
of  the  excellent  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  reviews  my  biog- 
raphy, I  bow  to  his  rebuke ;  when  Mr.  Lewes,  author 
of  the  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  of"  Seaside  Studies," 
&c.,  reviews  my  philosophical  treatise,  I  purr  under 
his  praise,  but  when  Mr.  Lewes,  author  of  "  Ilan- 
thorpe  "  and  of  "  Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet,"  reviews 
my  novel,  I  cry  "question,"  and  ask  what  the  devil 
does  he  do  in  that  galley !  Of  novelists  Mr.  Lewes 
is  certsunly  not  the  rose,  though  he  may  perhaj)s  be 
said  to  have  vec&  prh  d'elle.  And  it  is  with  the 
view  of  proving  to  you,  my  dear  Joseph,  that  vou 
must  not  feel  yourself  "  utterly  crushed,"  even  when 
smartly  handled  in  a  review  8igno<l  by  a  well-known 
man,  that  I  have  read  a  recent  notice  by  Mr.  Lewes 
of  a  recent  novel,  and  have  hunted  up  from  the  "  all 
these  at  fourpence"  box  at  a  book-stall  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Lewes's  novel  of  "  Ranthorpe,"  and  purpose 
offering  upon  both  the  following  remarks :  — 

SajTS  Mr.  Lewes  of  the  novel  under  his  notice 
(written  by  a  man  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Blank), 
"In  judging  of  a  novel,  all  depends  on  the  point  of 
view.  If  our  standard  be  higii  we  shall  judge  Mr. 
Blank  severely.  If  our  stiindard  be  that  of  the 
library,  we  shall  judge  him  favorably."     Agreed,  as 
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to  the  "  point  of  view,"  and  if  our  standard  be  high, 
we  shall  judge  Mr.  Lewes  severely.  If  our  standard 
be  that  of  the  library,  we  cannot  judge  liim  at  all ; 
for  "  Ranthorpe  "  was  a  dead  flat  failure  in  its  day, 
and  is  utterly  forgotten  in  ours. 

One  of  Mr.  Lewes's  first  complaints  is  against  the 
"  slang  "  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bhuik's  book, 
but  which  I  contend,  is  only  to  be  found  put  into  the 
mouths  of  convivial  young  artists,  with  whom  such 
argol  is  common.  But  how  does  Mr.  Lewes  render 
the  conversation  of  some  medical  students  in  "  Ran- 
thorpe"? 

"  Hallo  !  Harry,  is  that  you  ?  Well,  how  are  you, 
old  brick  •? " 

"  How  are  you,  Oliver?  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  for  the  last  century  !" 

"  O,  flaring  up." 

"  That  of  course.  I  was  at  the  masquerade  last 
night,  —  so  jolly  drunk  !"  This  Harry  uttered  with 
the  complacency  which  young  men  often  assume 
when  speaking  of  their  vices ;  and  Percy  looked  up 
involuntarily,  but  soon  continued  his  search,  though 
unable  to  avoid  hearing  their  conversation. 

"Oliver,  are  you  going  to  the  Cider  Cellars  to- 
night ?  " 

"  Don't  know.  Short  of  tin.  Spent  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  last  night." 

Says  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  review :  — 

"  We  are  perpetually  having  the  details  of  ordi- 
nary life  thrust  upon  our  notice  (and  even  these 
details  are  sometimes  preposterously  erroneous), 
indeed  tlie  disregard  of  reality,  in  conception  and  in 
lanffuar/e,  approaches  the  fantastic." 

Does  it  indeed  ?  Now,  let  us  see  how  scrupulously 
real  is  the  author  of  "  Ranthorpe  "  in  his  conversa- 
tion between  a  nineteenth  century  girl  and  her 
lover. 

"  I  must  court  it,"  he  said,  "  although  I  despise  it. 
In  London  there  is  no  success  without  friends. 
Everything  is  got  by  interest.  Patient  merit  must 
be  content  with  its  patience." 

"  But  can  you  not  rely  upon  yourself  ?  "  said  she. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  cannot  in  England ;  else- 
where I  might.  In  England,  merit  unheralded  wins 
no  victory ;  unpatronized,  gains  no  attention  :  the 
soldiers  icin  the  battle,  but  the  generals  get  the  fame. 
If  genius  be  strujrgling  and  starving,  it  may  struggle 
and  starve  ;  but  ii"  it  seems  to  have  no  need  of  the 
world,  the  world  is  at  its  feet." 

"  But,  dearest,  are  you  not  already  known  ? 
Your  poems  have  been  wonderfully  successful ;  and 
your  society  is  sought  by  those  you  call  influential ; 
will  thev  not  assist  you  ?  " 

"  Assist  I  "  he  said  bitterly.  "  Yes  —  yes  —  the 
assistance  of  friends  ;  we  know  that ! " 

"  How  bitter  you  are." 

"  Bitter  ?  Ay,  lessons  of  adversity  are  bitter ! 
Is  it  not  bitter  to  find  youthful  dreams  nothing  but 
dreams  ?  To  find  all  your  hopes  unrealized,  thoughts 
misunderstood,  frienus  false,  and  fame  a  mockery  ? 
Is  it  not  bitter,"  he  continued,  grinding  his  teeth, 
"  to  see  the  courageous  heart  of  man  cowed  into 
nothingness  by  the  swart  shadow  of  Respectability  ? 
Is  it  not  bitter  to  see  the  tinsel  of  the  gauds  of  life 
fixed  on  the  pedestals  where  should  stand  the  men 
of  genius?     la  it  not  bitter  to   discover   that   the 

Eand  mist:ikc  in  life  is  sincerity,  and  that  one  had 
tter  have  every  vice,  and  agree  with  the  world, 
than  every  virtue  and  difler  with  it  ?  " 


Wonderfully  close,  is  it  not?  Quite  a  photo- 
graph of  society  1  All  that  about  the  "soldiers  and 
tlie  generals,"  and  the  "  swart  shadow  of  Respecta- 
bility ; "  we  have  all  of  us  said  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  heard  it  said  in  drawing-rooms,  a  thousand 
times  1 

Says  ]Mr.  Lewes :  "  For  example,  Mr.  Blank 
undertakes  to  paint  artist  life  in  London,  and  the 
life  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  don't  pretend  to  any 
knowledge  of  London  Bohemia"  (O  bashful  Viv- 
ian Lewes  !  there  are  files  of  the  leader  yet  in  the 
British  Museum,  remember,  and  old  copies  in  the 
trunk  shops !)  "  but  no  one  can  lay  down  the  book, 
and  imagine  he  has  been  shown  a  glimpse  of  actual 
life."  Of  course  not.  For  that  glimpse  you  must 
go  to  "  Ranthorpe,"  and  here  you  get  it :  — 

"  By  the  pencil  Isola  lived ;  by  the  pencil  she 
contrived  to  satisfy  her  wants.  Small  indeed  must 
those  wants  have  been  to  be  supplied  fi-om  such  a 
source  ;  but  she  was  as  prudent  as  she  was  diligent, 
and  seldom  knew  the  sharp  pangs  of  hunger,  except 
when  she  purchased  them  by  a  weakness  for  —  art. 

"  She  was  a  true  artist,  however  humble  her  tal- 
ent of  execution ;  she  had  the  genuine  feelinw  and 
o'erinastering  enthusiasm  which  only  artists  know. 
Whenever  she  had  succeeded  in  executing  a  paint- 
ing of  more  than  ordinary  beauty  —  whenever  she 
had  thrown  more  of  her  own  feelings  than  usual  in- 
to any  work  —  she  could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to 
part  with  it ;  and  although  the  need  for  the  money 
she  might  receive  for  it  was  often  very  great,  yet 
she  could  not  let  prudence  overcome  her  enthusiasm, 
she  could  not  consent  to  sell  her  poetry,  to  part 
with  her  creations  as  merchandise,  so  she  kept  it, 
and  lived  upon  a  crust  till  another  was  finished," 

Mr.  Lewes  is  far  more  natural  than  Mr.  Blank. 
Mr.  Blank's  artists  could  not  sell  their  pictures,  Mr. 
Lewes's  would  not  —  even  when  they  were  starving ! 
This  is  "  fantastic  realism"  with  a  vengeance  !  As 
to  the  portraiture  of  the  "  lives  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," Mr.  Lewes  is  of  course  infinitely  Mr.  Blank's 
superior.  A  man  who  makes  a  young  lady  in  a 
ball-room  tell  an  author  that  she  "  no  longer  be- 
lieves in  le  morne  desespoir  of  his  poems,"  and  after- 
wards say,  "  Don't  you  admire  Grisi  ?  is  she  not 
delicieusement  belle  f "  accurately  reproduces  the 
conversation  of  the  highest  society. 

No,  my  dear  Joseph,  no !  You  are  not  "  utterly 
crushed!"  You  are  not  even  scratched!  If  you 
stick  manfully  to  your  work  ;  if  you  are  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  impartial,  doing  your  best  according 
to  your  rights,  you  will  find  yourself  appreciated  by 
the  public  and  by  your  compeers,  and  only  "  anni- 
hilated "  by  curs  who  are  always  yelping  at  the 
heels  of  success. 


FROM    ANCONA    TO    ROME. 

A  LEAF  FROM  A  NOTE-BOOK. 

We  had  been  travelling  for  a  good  many  months 
through  Germany,  and  had  just  crossed  over  from 
Trieste  (that  modern  Babel,  where  you  hear  every 
language  that  is  spoken  under  the  sun)  to  Ancona, 
the  nearest  port  to  Rome.  From  the  sea,  Ancona 
looks  beautiful  enough,  and  it  possesses,  in  Trajan's 
triumphal  arch,  one  of  the  most  perfect  relics  of  an- 
tifjuity ;  but  a  very  few  minutes  on  shore  arc  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  you  are  a  long  way  indeed 
from  nonest,  clean  Grermany.    It  makes  one  almost 
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ill,  even  now,  to  think  of  the  dirt,  and  the  bcpgara, 
and  the  smells,  and  the  cheating  we  encountered 
there. 

To  avoid  spending  the  night  in  Ancona,  we  lost 
no  time  in  hiring  a  carriage  for  Loretto,  the  first 
stage  on  our  journey  towjirds  Rome.  We  were 
charged  enormously  for  it,  but  it  broke  down  before 
we  were  fairly  out  of  tl>c  town,  and  an  hour  or  two 
was  wasted  in  patching  up  the  broken  spring. 
Whenever  we  came  to  a  hill  (and  the  road  for  the 
firet  day  was  {ilmost  nothing  but  hills)  our  postilions 
set  up  a  shout,  —  the  first  time  to  our  considerable 
alarm.  The  shout,  however,  meant  no  harm,  but 
was  inteuded  merely  as  a  signal  to  any  one  who 
might  be  ploughing  near,  and  the  signal  was  readily 
understood.  A  couple  of  oxen  or  cows  (as  was  the 
case  in  one  instance)  were  taken  out  of  the  plough 
and  harnessed  as  leaders  to  our  team.  Our  equi- 
page consisted,  at  such  times,  of  a  very  rheumatic 
carriage,  and  four  still  more  rheumatic  horses,  — 
horses  and  carriage  all  being  drawn  up  the  hill  by  a 
pair  of  oxen ;  a  conductor  and  a  soldier  occupied 
the  box,  the  former  intended  as  our  defence  against 
the  postilions,  and  the  latter  against  the  bandits; 
while  the  o.x-driver,  goad  in  hand,  walked  leisurely 
by  the  side,  pricking  his  poor  patient  bciists  every 
now  and  then  by  way  of  diversion.  And  yet,  after 
all,  this  is  the  briglit  side  of  the  picture  ;  for  there 
are  no  beggars.  For  example  :  just  at  the  end  of 
our  day's  journey  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  which  stands  Ix)retto;  and  full  half  the  town 
must  have  been  lying  in  wait  for  us ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  —  all  were  intent  on  begging.  They 
rushed  out  of  their  ambush  with  frantic  cries  and 
gestures,  all  begging  in  the  same  tone,  and  almost 
in  the  same  words,  always  ending,  "  For  love  of 
Maria  Madonna."  Some  tried  flattery  :  "  Your 
Excellency,"  "  Great  Prince  General,"  "  A  half- 
penny." Others  attempted  to  work  on  our  com- 
passion:  '■'■  Fame,  fame !  I  have  fourteen  brothers 
and  sisters,  all  orphans,  and  starving.  Date  mi  qual- 
che  cosa."  The  dirtiest  of  them  all,  —  and  no  words 
can  describe  how  dirty  an  Italian  beggar  is,  — 
squeezed  up  close  in  hopes  of  squeezing  something 
out  of  us  through  sheer  disgust.  They  knew  well 
that  the  steepness  of  the  hill  left  us  at  their  mercy, 
for  our  horses  could  not  possibly  go  faster  than  a 
walking  pace.  At  length,  to  our  vast  relief,  we 
found  refuge  in  the  £reary,  dirty  hotel  at  the 
top. 

Except  Rome  itself  there  is  no  spot  in  all  Italy 
80  sacred  as  Loretto.  No  one  need  be  told  the  rea- 
son, for  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House,  has  been 
heard  of  by  everybody.  It  claims  to  be  the  very 
building  in  which  the  Virgin  lived  at  Nazareth,  in 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  her,  and  in 
which  the  blessed  Lord  passed  His  early  life ;  and 
its  claims  are  sanctioned  oy  all  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Church :  j-et  at  Nazareth  itself,  as  might  Ixj 
expected,  is  a  rival  Santa  Casa,  making  equal 
claim  to  be  genuine.  The  tradition  is  of  compara- 
tively motlem  date,  for  it  can  be  traced  no  further 
back  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  first 
fStanle3'*s  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  p.  444)  recite<l  in 
aetail  in  a  bull  of  Leo  X.,  bearing  the  date  of  a.  d. 
1518. 

The  story  itself,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it 
rests,  is  written  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
round  the  walla  of  the  cathedral  in  which  the  Sa%(^a 
Ca^a  stands.  We  subjoin  the  English  version  from 
a  copy  published  by  authority,  which  we  purchased 
on  the  spot :  — 


"  The  Miraculous  Origin  and  Translation  of  the 
Church  of  our  B.  Lady  of  Loreto. 
"  The  Church  of  Loreto  was  a  chamber  of  the 
house  of  the  B.  V.  nigh  Ilierusalem  in  the  citty  of 
Nazareth,  in  which  she  was  born  and  bred  and  sa- 
luted by  the  angel  and  therein  conceaved  and 
brought  up  her  sonnc  Jesus  to  the  age  of  twelve 
yeares.  This  chamber  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Saviour  was  by  the  apostles  consecrated  into  a 
church  in  honour  of  our  B.  Lady,  and  S.  Luke  made 
a  picture  to  her  likeness,  extant  therein,  to  be  scene 
at  this  very  day.  It  was  frequented  with  great  de- 
votion by  the  people  of  the  country  where  it  stood, 
whilst  they  were  Catholicks,  but  when  leaving  the 
faith  of  Christ  they  followed  the  sect  of  Mahomet, 
the  angels  tooke  it  and  carrying  it  into  Solavonia, 
placed  it  by  a  towne  called  Flumen,  where  not  be- 
ing had  in  due  reverence,  they  againe  transported 
it  over  sea,  to  a  wood  in  the  territory  of  Kecanati, 
belonging  to  a  noble  woman  called  Loreta,  from 
whom  it  first  tooke  the  name  of  our  B.  Lady  of  Lo- 
reto, and  thence  againe  they  carried  it  by  reason 
of  the  many  robberies  committed,  to  a  mountain  of 
two  brothers  in  the  said  territory,  and  from  thence 
finally,  in  respect  of  their  disagreement  about  the 
gifts  and  offerings,  to  the  comon  highway  not  far 
distant,  where  it  now  remains  without  foundation, 
famous  for  many  signes,  graces,  and  miracles,  wliere- 
at  the  inhabitants  of  Kecanati  who  often  came  to 
see  it,  much  wondering,  environed  it  with  a  strong 
and  thick  wall,  yet  could  noe  man  tel  whence  it 
came  originally  til  in  the  yeare  M.CC.XC.VI.  the 
B.  V.  appeared  in  sleep  to  a  holy  devout  man,  to 
whom  she  revealed  it,  and  he  divulged  it  to  others 
of  authority  in  this  province,  who  determining  forth- 
with to  try  the  truth  of  the  vision,  resolved  to  choose 
XVI.  men  of  credit,  who  to  that  effect  shouM  go  al- 
togeather  to  the  citty  of  Nazareth,  as  they  did,  car- 
rying with  them  the  treasure  of  the  church,  and 
comparing  there  with  the  foundation  yet  remnat, 
they  found  them  wholy  agreable,  and  in  a  wall 
therby  ingraven  that  it  had  stood  there  and  had 
left  the  place,  which  done,  they  presently  returning 
back,  published  the  premisses  to  be  true,  and  from 
that  time  forwards  it  nath  byn  certainly  knowne  that 
this  church  was  the  chamber  of  the  B.  V.  to  which 
Christians  begun  then,  and  have  ever  since  had, 
great  devotion,  for  that  in  it  daily  she  hath  donne 
and  doth  many  and  many  miracles,  one  Friar  Pavi 
de  Silva  an  ermit  of  great  sanctity  who  lived  in  a 
cottage  nigh  unto  this  church,  whither  daily  he  went 
to  matins,  said  that  for  ten  yeares'  space,  on  the 
VII L  of. September  two  howers  before  day  he  saw  a 
light  descend  from  heaven  upon  it  which  he  said 
was  the  B.  V.  who  there  shewed  her-self  on  the  feast 
of  her  nativity.  In  confirmation  of  all  which  two 
vertuous  men  of  the  said  citty  of  Kecanati  divers 
times  declared  unto  mee  Prefect  of  Terreman  and 
Grovemor  of  the  forenamed  church,  as  foUoweth  the 
one  cald  Paul  Kenalduci  avouched  that  his  grand- 
father's grandfather  sawe  when  the  angels  brought 
it  over  sea,  and  placed  it  in  the  forementioned  wood, 
and  had  often  visited  it  thei-c,  the  other  called  Fran- 
cis Prior,  in  like  sort  aflirmed,  that  his  grandfather 
being  C.XX.  yeares  ould  had  also  much  frequented 
it  in  the  same  place,  and  for  a  further  proof,  that  it 
had  byn  there,  he  reported  that  his  grandfather's 
grandfather  hatl  a  house  nigh  unto  it,  wherein  he 
ilwelt,  and  that  in  his  time  it  was  carryod  by  the 
angeU  from  thence  to  the  mountaine  of  the  two 
brothers  where  they  placed  it  as  alwve  said,  to  the 
honour  of  the  ever  glorious  Virgin." 
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Loretto  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  long  street, 
—  the  very  paradise  of  beggars,  —  tenanted  by 
numberless  sellers  of  rosaries  and  painted  candles : 
indeed,  we  began  to  doubt  whether  anything  else 
could  be  purchased  in  the  town.  At  the  end  of  this 
lonf  street  stands  the  vast  cathedral,  massive  as  a 
fortress,  and  flanked  by  the  huge  palace  of  the  gov- 
ernor. In  the  centre  of  its  nave  stands  the  Santa 
Casa.  On  the  outside  it  is  cased  with  marble,  mag- 
nificently carved ;  but  within  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  poor  cottage  (its  size  is  37  feet  by  16),  and 
its  walls  are  of  bare  brick  unplastered.  It  is  fitted 
up  as  a  chapel ;  and  over  the  altar,  and,  if  we  recol- 
lect right,  standing  a  little  back,  is  the  famous  statue 
of  "  Our  Lady  of  iLoretto,"  carved  (so  the  tradition 
has  it)  by  no  less  an  artist  than  the  evangelist  St. 
Luke  himself.  It  is  of  wood,  and  quite  blacK,  appar- 
ently with  age.  Once  it  was  covered  with  jewels, 
and  even  still  it  is  richly  ornamented.  The  altar  is 
placed  a  yard  or  two  in  advance  of  the  wall,  exactly 
m  front  of  the  chimney  of  the  Casa ;  and  a  passage 
is  shut  off  behind  it,  by  which  access  is  obtained  to 
the  fireplace.  In  the  fireplace  itself  is  a  sort  of  fald- 
stool, or  prie-dieu ;  and  to  our  astonishment  every 
pilgrim  seemed  to  think  his  devotions  incomplete 
till  he  had  knelt  there  and  uttered  a  short  prayer, 
looking  up  the  chimney. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  masses  are  daily  said  with- 
in the  cathedral  walls.  In  the  Holy  House,  too, 
mass  is  continually  being  recited,  and  it  is  considered 
no  slight  honor  to  be  allowed  to  officiate  thei-e. 
Round  the  outside  of  the  shrine  may  constantly  be 
seen  (as  was  the  case  when  we  were  there)  troops 
of  pilgrims,  —  old  and  young,  high  and  low,  —  all 
slowly  progressing  on  their  knees,  a  well-worn  track 
in  the  pavement  marking  the  route.  A  noble  bronze 
door  closes  the  Casa,  and  on  it  there  is  a  prominent 
figure  of  our  Saviour.  Strange  to  say,  unless  our 
eyes  altogether  deceived  us,  portions  of  it  had  been 
fairly  worn  away  by  the  kisses  of  the  faithfiil,  or  of 
the  credulous. 

But  it  was  time  to  be  leaving  Loretto,  for  many 
weary  miles  and  many  most  uninviting  meals  lay 
between  us  and  our  journey's  end.  Slowly  then  we 
kept  travelling  on  night  and  day  towards  Rome. 
We  passed  along  the  vale  of  Clitumnus,  still  famous, 
80  they  say,  for  its  white  oxen.  Soracte  lay  a  little 
to  our  left,  not  just  then,  unfortunatly,  having  its 
head  white  with  snow;  and  Tivoli  —  gelidam  Ti- 
bur  —  was  glittering  in  the  distance,  while  the  few 
remains  of  Veil  we  passed  close  by.  Then  came  a 
turn  in  the  road,  and  we  caught  our  first  sight  of 
Rome.  There  it  lay  miles  off,  across  the  desolate 
Campagna,  with  little  which  we  could  make  out 
except  one  great  glorious  dome,  towering  high 
above  everything  else. 

The  approach  to  Rome  is  impressive  from  its 
very  solitude.  We  saw  no  human  being  for  miles 
except  savage-looking  shepherds  with  matted  hair, 
in  long,  frowzy  brown  cloaks,  taking  care  of  a  few 
ragged  sheep,  and  followed  by  lean,  fierce-eyed  dogs. 
On  the  last  night  of  our  journey  we  passed  two  or 
three  of  those  men  keeping  watch  oy  torchlight 
over  the  dead  body  of  a  comrade. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  Tiber,  and  saw  its  yel- 
low waters  flowing  between  their  low  marshy  banks, 
and  we  crossed  by  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  story 
is  told  liow  from  tnis  very  bridge  the  golden  candle- 
stick which  had  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem was  thrown  into  the  stream  by  Maxentius 
when  retreating  before  Constantino.  Tlie  story 
seems  to  rest  on  a  better  basis  of  probability  than 


most  traditions  of  the  kind ;  and  any  government 
but  that  of  the  Pope  would  surely  have  had  its  truth 
put  to  the  test  before  now. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  we  were  past 
the  English  church  (there  are  no  ruins  on  this  side 
of  the  city),  and  were  within  the  walls  and  in  an- 
other instant  found  ourselves  detained  at  one  of  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  of  modem  civilization  in 
Rome,  the  custom-house. 


LORD  NELSON'S  PROTEGE. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  spring,  and  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Portsmouth  harbor, 
awaiting  the  admiral's  signal  to  start  out  on  a 
cruise.  The  flag-ship,  a  huge,  formidable  ship  of 
the  line,  with  its  dark  sides  bristling  with  guns,  was 
all  in  commotion.  The  admiral,  the  most  famous 
sailor  of  his  day,  was  coming  off  from  the  shore, 
and  the  ship  was  ready  to  receive  him.  Already 
the  guns  of  the  squadron  were  beginning  to  thunder 
forth  their  welcome,  and  soon  the  vessel  was 
wreathed  in  smoke,  and  quivering  beneath  the  dis- 
charges of  her  heavy  ordnance,  as  Admiral  Nelson 
touched  her  deck,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff. 
Standing  near  the  edge  of  the  quarter-deck,  and 
watching  the  scene  with  intense  eagerness,  was  a 
young  lad  of  about  eighteen.  He  was  dressed  sim- 
ply but  neatly,  and  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  his  eyes 
kindled,  as  he  watched  the  exciting  events  that 
were  going  on  around  him.  As  he  returned  the  sa- 
lutes of  the  officers,  the  admiral  chanced  to  observe 
the  lad. 

"  AVho  is  this  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  to  the  captain 
of  the  vessel. 

"  He 's  a  young  lad  that  came  on  board  a  few 
hours  ago,"  replied  the  captain.  "  He  insists  on 
seeing  you,  sir,  as  he  says  he  has  something  of  im- 
portance to  say  to  you." 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  said  the  admiral  kindly,  "  speak 
out  freely." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  've  come  to 
ask  you  to  take  me  to  sea  with  you." 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  you  young  scamp  ?" 
asked  the  captain,  sharply. 

"  I^t  him  alone,"  said  the  admiral,  laughing. 
"  What  position  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked,  turning 
to  the  boy. 

"  If  you  would  take  me  as  your  cabin  boy,  sir," 
said  the  lad,  "  I  should  be  very  glad."_ 

"  That 's  a  poor  chance  for  you,  if  you  wish  to 
rise  above  it,"  said  the  admiral,  kindly. 

"  It  will  be  a  beginning,"  replied  the  lad.  "  If 
you  '11  give  me  a  start,  I  'II  work  my  way  up,  sir. 
You  did  it ;  and  /  mean  to  do  so,  too." 

"  The  admiral  gazed  at  him  kindly  but  search- 
ingly,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile,  "I'll  take  you 
with  me  on  this  cruise  ;  and  if  you  want  to  rise,  I  '11 
give  you  a  chance.     ^A^at  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Edward  Lee,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Very  well,  then,  Edwanl,  I  take  you  into  my 
service,"  said  the  admiral.  "  I  shall  expect  you  to 
prove  yourself  worthy  of  the  trust." 

"  I  '11  do  it,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  earnestly,  as 
ho  moved  aside,  respectfully,  to  let  tho  admiral 
pass. 

In  two  hours  the  Vanguard  stood  out  to  sea,  fol- 
lowed by  the  squadron,  to  join  Earl  St.  Vincent  at 
Gibraltar.  The  young  valet  of  the  admiral  made  a 
decidedly  favorable  impression  upon  the  officers  of 
the  ship  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage. 

"  'T  IS  too  bad,"  said  the  admiral  to  his  flag-cap- 
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tain,  one  day,  "  that  that  boy  should  fill  a  menial's 
position." 

Tlic  captain  agreed  with  hia  commander,  and  the 
result  of  the  matter  was,  that,  a  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Vanguard  at  Gibraltar,  Ldward  Lee 
was  given  a  midshipman's  warrant  by  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent, at  tlic  special  request  of  Admiral  Nelson. 

Then  came  the  famous  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  search  of  Bonaparte  and  his  lleet.  In  the  terrific 
gale  which  dismasted  the  admiral's  ship,  young  Lee 
proved  that  he  merited  the  kindness  his  great  com- 
mander had  shown  him,  and  won  praise  irom  all  on 
board.  Then  came  the  brief  halt  at  Syracuse,  the 
arrival  of  the  wislied-for  reinforcements,  and  the  de- 
parture for  Egypt.  As  the  dawn  of  the  memorable 
First  of  August  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  English 
the  tricolor  floating  over  Alexandria,  and  the  French 
fleet  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  E<lward  Lee  was  stand- 
ing by  his  chief  on  the  deck  of  the  flag-ship. 

"  There  they  are,"  burst  from  a  score  of  voices, 
as  the  distant  vesseb  came  in  view. 

"  Yes,"  muttered  the  boy ;  "  and  we  '11  be  there, 
too,  before  night." 

Nelson  glanced  at  him  approvingly. 

"  There 's  a  chance  for  promotion  for  us  all  in 
there,"  he  said,  smiling. 

He  was  right.  The  fearful  encounter  which  car- 
ried such  sorrow  and  despair  to  so  many  English 
homes,  brought  to  these  two  men  fame  and  honor. 
Through  the  whole  action  the  admiral's  eye  was  on 
the  young  "  middy,"  and  all  through  that  long  and 
thrilling  summer  night  it  never  lost  the  gleam  of 
satisfaction  which  had  illumined  it  as  he  heard  the 
young  sailor's  words  in  the  morning.  The  same 
despatch  that  greeted  him  as  Lord  Nelson  informed 
him  that  his  request  for  a  lieutenancy  for  young  Lee 
was  granted. 

Steady  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  conspicuous 
bravery  in  times  of  danger,  soon  made  the  youthful 
lieutenant  a  noted  man  in  His  Majesty's  navy. 
The  battle  of  the  Baltic  was  a  memorable  day 
to  him.  It  was  truly  the  greatest  battle  he  had  been 
in.  Though  severely  wounded,  he  refused  to  go  be- 
low, and  stood  at  his  post  until  the  close  of  the  action. 
When  Sir  Hyde  Parlcer  gave  the  signal  for  discon- 
tinuing the  fight.  Lieutenant  Lee  reported  it  to 
Lord  Nelson.  The  admiral,  putting  the  gla.ss  to  his 
blind  eye,  said,  with  mock  gravity,  "  I  really  don't 
see  the  signal.  Keep  our  flag  for  closer  battle  still 
flying.  That 's  the  way  I  answer  such  signals.  Nail 
mine  to  the  mast." 

It  seemed  that  the  fortunes  of  the  great  admiral 
and  his  protege'  were  mysteriously  united,  for  this 
victory,  which  made  the  one  a  viscount,  ma<le  the 
other  a  first  lieutenant,  though  he  had  but  just  come 
of  age.  He  followed  his  commander,  who  had  be- 
come warmly  attached  to  him,  through  all  the  years 
that  intervened,  so  that,  when  the  great  day  of  Tra- 
falgar came,  he  was  the  second  in  command  to  Cap- 
tain Hardy.  As  the  action  began,  Lord  Nelson  ap- 
proache<l  hiin,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
said,  "  We  are  going  to  have  a  hard  day,  Edward. 
I  hope  you  may  pasis  through  it  safely." 

"  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty,  my  lord,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Lee.  "  But,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  uni- 
form and  deconitions  which  the  commander  wore, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  "  why  does  your  lordship 
render  yourself  so  conspicuous  to-day  ?  You  will 
surely  draw  upon  you  the  fire  of  some  marksman." 

"  I  have  a  presentiment,"  said  the  admiral,  "  that 
my  race  is  run ;  so  I  have  put  on  all  my  harness 
to-day.     Id  honor  I  gained  them,"  he  exclaimed. 


Eroudly  laying  his  hand  on  the  insignia,  "  and  in 
onor  I  will  die  with  them." 

The  presentiment  was  realized.  It  was  the  last 
action  of  the  great  sailor.  As  he  fell  on  the  deck, 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  captain  and  lieutenant 
of  the  ship  sprang  to  him,  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  Go  back  to  your  post,  Edward,"  he  said,  as  the 
lieutenant  knelt  by  him.  Then  he  added,  gently, 
"  God  bless  you,  lad." 

With  a  sad  heart  the  young  man  returned  to  his 
place.  The  fate  which  had  seemed  to  unite  his  des- 
tiny with  that  of  his  commander  was  fully  realized 
on  this  day,  for,  just  as  the  victory  was  gained,  a 
heavy  discharge  of  grjipe  from  a  French  ship  of  the 
line  swept  the  deck  of  Lord  Nelson's  ship  ;  and  when 
the  smoke  cleared  awaj^.  Captain  Hardy  saw  his 
lieutenant  lying  almost  in  the  same  spot  where  the 
conqueror  of  the  Nile  had  fallen,  with  his  breast  torn 
open  by  the  terrible  discharge. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  "  NEEDLE-GUN." 

The  first  impression  conveyed  by  an  inspection 
of  the  now  celebrated  Prussian  "  needle-gun "  is, 
that  a  clumsier,  ruder  weapon  could  scarcely  be 
contrived.  The  want  of  finish  apparent  in  every 
part  —  in  the  unbrowned  barrel,  in  the  rough  stock, 
in  the  ugly  fittings,  in  the  want  of  balance  and 
handiness  of  the  whole  —  is  very  striking  to  an  eye 
educated  by  the  beautiful  workmanship  of  our  Eng- 
lish gun-factories.  This  rudeness  of  appearance  is 
perhaps  apt  to  interfere  with  a  dispassionate  and 
accurate  estimate  of  the  general  merits  of  the  arm, 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  no  estimate,  however  dis- 
passionate and  just,  could  fail  to  be  unfavorable  to 
its  pretensions.  The  real  imperfections  of  the  arm 
are  not  those  which  appear  merely  on  its  surface ; 
they  are  more  deeply  seated,  and  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  piece. 

The  following  description,  however  rough  and  gen- 
eral, will  perhaps  convey  some  idea  of  the  breech- 
closing  arrangement,  and  may  possess  some  interest 
at  the  present  time.  The  barrel  tapers  slightly,  ex- 
ternally, at  the  breech-end ;  and  is  closed,  when  re- 
quired, by  means  of  a  hollow  bolt,  the  front  of  which 
being  coned  out  internally,  to  correspond  with  the 
conical  end  of  the  barrel,  forms  a  sort  of  breech-cap. 
This  bolt  can  be  pushed  forward  or  drawn  back  at 
pleasure ;  its  withdrawal  opens  the  end  of  the  bar- 
rel for  the  reception  of  the  cartridge,  and  when  it  is 
pushed  forward  again,  the  breech  is  closed.  The 
arrangement  for  clamping  it  in  the  latter  position  is 
exactly  that  of  the  ortlinary  door-bolt.  The  bolt,  it 
has  been  said,  is  hollow,  and  through  it  plays  the 
long  needle  by  which  the  ignition  of  the  cartridge  is 
effected,  and  from  which  the  gun  derives  its  name. 
The  striking  force  and  action  of  the  needle  depend 
upon  a  spiral  spring  within  the  bolt,  which  is  re- 
leased by  means  of  a  trigger,  the  needle  shooting 
forward  into  a  patch  of  detonating  composition  in  the 
centre  of  the  cartridge.  The  ammunition  is  as  rude 
and  defective  as  the  arm.  The  bullet  is  a  small, 
rough  ninepin  of  cast  lead,  considerably  lighter  than 
our  Enfield  bullet.  It  derives  its  rotatory  motion 
from  a  papier-machd  "  sabot,"  into  which  its  back 
end  fits.  In  the  hinder  part  of  this  "  sabot "  is  placed 
the  detonating  composition,  and  behind  this  again, 
in  a  thin  paper  case  which  encloses  the  whole,  is  the 
powder.  The  needle  thus  has  to  pass  through  the 
jwwder  before  it  strikes  the  detonating  composition. 

The  arm  is  well  known  to  our  War-Oflice  autlior- 
ities,  and  the  trials  which  have  been  made  with  it  in 
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this  country  have  been  very  unsatisfactory.  For 
anything  like  long-range  shooting  it  is  absolutely 
useless,  while  its  shooting  qualities  at  shorter  ranges 
are  very  much  below  the  standard  which  we  have 
adopted.  For  a  breech-loader  it  is  a  slow  arm,  its 
rapidity  of  fire  being  not  quite  one'  half  that  of  the 
Snider-Enfiold,  and  little  more  than  twice  that  of  a 
handy  muzzle-loader.  Tlie  escape  of  gas  at  the 
breech,  after  the  arm  has  been  in  use  for  any  time, 
is  said  to  be  excessive,  —  so  great,  in  fact,  tliat  the 
Prussian  soldiers  prefer  to  deliver  their  fire  from  the 
hip.  The  needle  and  trigger  arrangement  recjuire 
very  careful  cleaning;  and  the  employment  of  a 
spring  as  a  material  element  is  very  objectionable. 
The  needle  itself  is  much  exposed  to  injury,  and  if 
bent  or  broken,  the  arm  is  rendered  useless.  The 
ammunition  is  open  to  numerous  practical  objec- 
tions: among  which  its  susceptibility  to  injury  from 
damp  and  otlier  causes  is  very  prominent.  In  short, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  of  the  various 
breech-loading  rifles  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Select  Committee  the  Prussian  needle-gun,  even 
with  some  recent  improvements,  is  one  of  the  most 
defective.  Its  defect*,  indeed,  were  so  conspicuous 
that  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  carry  out  with  it 
anv'  extensive  experiments.  A  committee  of  French 
officers,  we  believe,  came  to  a  precisely  similar  con- 
clusion. And  yet  it  is  with  this  arm  that  the  great 
battles  in  Bohemia  have  been  fought  and  won,  and 
with  which  the  overthrow  within  a  few  days  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  military  nations  in  the  world  has 
been  in  great  part  accomplished. 

To  us  this  should  be  a  source,  not  of  anxiety,  but 
of  satisfaction.  We  are  not,  as  is  sometimes  incor- 
rectly represented,  behindhand  in  this  matter. 
Neither  France,  nor  Italy,  nor  Austria,  nor  Russia, 
has  taken  any  decided  steps  towards  arming  her 
troops  with  a  breech-loading  rifle;  and  Prussia  is 
the  only  nation  of  any  importance  in  Europe  whose 
armies  are  so  equipped.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  the  production  of  an  arm 
superior  to  the  Prussian  needle-gun  at  all  points, 
and  one  of  which  the  efficiency  in  every  respect  has 
been  laboriously  and  conclusively  established.  The 
final  report  of  the  Select  Committee  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  presented,  and  is  even  more  satisfactory 
than  the  preliminary  reports  on  the  faith  of  which 
the  partial  conversion  of  Enfield  rifles  was  com- 
menced. It  now  only  rests  with  the  authorities  to 
determine  at  what  rate  the  conversion  shall  pro- 
ceed. Our  means  of  production  are  practically 
unlimited,  and  we  trust  that  General  Peel  will 
inaugurate  his  reign  at  the  War  Oflice  by  so  ap- 
plying those  means  as  to  insure  our  army  being 
furnished  throughout,  within  the  present  year,  with  a 
breech-loading  rifle  at  present  without  its  equal  as 
a  mihtary  arm  in  Europe. 


AMERICA  EXCELSIOR. 

The  Fourth  of  July  has  been  celebrated  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  met  together  in  more  places 
than  one,  and  with  more  cordiality  on  the  part  of 
our  countrymen  than  perhans  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. The  Miantonomoh  and  her  consorts  have,  we 
hope,  received  such  a  welcome  on  their  well-timed 
visit  as  may  go  some  little  way  towards  the  removal 
of  cherished  American  jealousies  and  prepossessions. 
For  wellnigh  the  firet  time  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  appeared  of  late  to  remember 
that  we  are  cousins  but  once  removed.  Let  Amer- 
ica keep  her  favorite  word  of  self-designation,  "  An- 


glo-Saxon," however  improperly  used,  «s  she  bears 
in  mind,  though  she  will  not  avow,  that  it  means 
simply  English.  If  she  will  but  say  over  her  readi- 
ly offered  cup,  "  In  this  I  bury  all  unkindncss,  Brit- 
ain," who  so  ready  as  England  to  answer,  "  My 
heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  '  pledge '  ?  "  She  is  a 
great  member  of  a  great  family,  and  she  cannot 
change  her  blood  though  she  change  her  name.  It 
has  been  her  fancy  to  disavow  her  relations,  and  she 
cannot  wonder  that  they  have  met  disavowal  with 
estrangement. 

All  this,  we  trust,  may  now  cease,  and  something 
more  than  kin  be  no  less  than  kind.  Certainly  the 
anniversary  of  independence  should  now  remind 
America  rather  of  the  almost  universal  honor  in 
which  its  hero  is  held  than  of  the  struggle  which 
was  not  unnaturally,  though  unwisely,  persisted  in 
to  prevent  it.  For  ourselves,  we  have  long  forgot- 
ten the  rather  slight  grounds,  the  somewhat  trifling 
injustice  (though  strictly  injustice  it  may  have  been) 
which  made  American  Englishmen  ninety  years 
since  sever  all  ties  at  a  blow ;  and  have  thought 
only  of  the  advantages  to  both  countries  which  have 
followed  the  severance.  And  the  struggle  itself  was 
a  gallant  and  honorable  one,  as  generally  free  from 
excesses  as  our  own  great  civil  war.  There  are 
Transatlantic  qualities  as  well  as  grandeurs,  of 
which  we  are  nearly  as  proud  as  the  Americans 
themselves ;  there  are  defects,  of  which  we  would 
they  were  themselves  as  impatient  as  we  are. 

It  is  an  absurdity  to  expect  from  a  new  country, 
with  vast  unoccupied  tracts,  and,  in  one  sense,  an 
almost  nomad  population,  all  the  refinements  and 
courtesies  of  settled  civilization;  still,  it  will  be  a 
bright  day  for  America  when  their  absence  is  no 
longer  gloried  in.  It  will  be  a  brighter  and  every 
way  a  more  fortunate  day  when  she  gives  up  brag- 
ging, and  especially  of  "smartness";  when  she 
awakes  to  the  conviction  that  Europe  translates 
this  word  by  meanness ;  and,  in  short,  when  Jilijah 
Pogram  is  no  more.  He  is,  we  hope,  in  declining 
health  already,  and  may  soon  seek  his  bright  home 
in  the  setting  sun.  America  will  then,  perhaps, 
find,  first,  that  she  has  faults,  and,  secondly,  a  way 
to  be  rid  of  them.  Take,  as  exemplifying  one  faulty 
side,  what  we  find  in  the  latest  American  corre- 
spondence in  the  Times,  which  is  often  interesting, 
and  is  written  by  an  American.  We  are  told  of 
a  long-continued  battle  between  the  distillers  and 
the  whiskey-merchants,  and  of  another  between  the 
tobacco-growers  and  the  tobacco-importers,  each 
fought  out  in  several  regular  rounds  before  Con- 
gress, nobody  apparently  taking  it  at  all  amiss,  or 
thinking  it  at  all  objectionable  that  each  interest 
should  force  its  own  views  on  the  country,  if  it  can, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
country  itself. 

A  certain  number  of  Congressmen  are  enlisted 
on  each  side,  and  the  country's  time  is  devoted  to 
their  mean  self-seeking.  Then  we  find  shareholders 
in  a  bank  about  to  break  adopting  the  famous 
doflge,  which  we  believe  has  not  to  any  extent  been 
yet  practised  elsewhere,  of  making  over  all  their 
stock  to  men  of  straw  before  the  suspension,  and 
leaving  creditors  to  make  their  bricks  with  that  ma- 
terial alone.  Then  we  hear  of  the  protectionist 
feats  of  the  gimlet-j)ointed  Wood  Screw  Company, 
and  of  the  window-glass  manufacturers,  who  gained 
over  (by  what  means  is  not  said)  members  enough 
to  turn  the  scale  on  more  serious  (]uestion8,  and 
carried  everything  before  them,  so  that  for  their 
sakes  every  poor  carpenter,  professional  or  fence 
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and  logliouse-umkiiig  amateur,  has  to  pay  twice  as 
iinich  a«  he  shoukl  for  his  tools,  and  universal  Yan- 
keedom  looks  throu<;h  dear  or  dull  windows,  and 
cannot  properly  enjoy  tb«  sight  of  American 
creation. 

Last,  and  by  no  means  feast,  we  are  rominded 
that  every  Congressman  gets,  besides  his  £  GOO  a 
year  salary,  Is.  tir/.  a  mile  for  travelling  expenses 
over  those  enormous  tracts,  oxaetly  as  if  he  had  to 
pay  for  a  pair  of  jwsters  in  the  old  country  and  the 
olden  time,  instead  of  paying  three  half-jKMice  for 
his  railway  mile,  or  rather  "  progressinfj "  with  a  free 
pass  and  paying  nothing  at  all.  Americans  boast  of 
their  country,  but  it  would  be  considerably  better 
for  it  and  ior  them  if  they  talked  about  it  less  and 
worked  together  for  its '  interests  more,  and  that 
without  extorting  inconceivable  sums  for  the  work. 
Nevertheless  America  i*  a  wonder  of  the  world,  and 
now  moi-e  so  than  ever,  since  a  debt  of  £  600,000,000, 
contracted  in  four  years,  seems  but  to  have  refreshed 
her,  like  an  inspiring  "  cocktail "  on  the  sultry  morn- 
ing of  a  busy  day.  Slie  has  imsurijassed  greatness 
before  her,  and  she  should  study  to  make  it  moral 
as  well  as  material. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  is  to  be  Baron  Lytton  of  Kneb- 
worth,  —  and  the  last  of  the  Bai-ons. 

HiPPOPiiAGiSTS  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
indul<'ing  in  their  favorite  pabulum.     The  French 

fovernment  has  officially  authorized  the  sale  of 
orsctiesh  in  France,  both  by  butchers  and  restaura- 
teurs, subject,  however,  to  severe  regulations.  And 
the  Paris  papers  contain  advertisements  that  horse- 
flesh butchers'  shops  are  about  to  be  opened  in  that 
city ;  while,  to  celebrate  this  event,  the  Hippophagist 
Society  announce  that  a  hoi-seflesh  banquet,  at  10 
francs  a  head,  will  take  place  at  No.  100  Hue 
Richelieu. 

Professor  Aoassiz  has  recently  received  a  large 
and  important  collection  of  the  fishes  inhabiting  tlie 
Paraguay  region,  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
when  he  wiis  carrying  on  war  against  that  country. 
In  an  autograph  note  to  the  Professor,  accompany- 
ing tlie  present,  the  Kmperor  says :  "  I  have  given 
instructions  that  the  fishes  I  collected  shall  be  sent 
to  you, —  lor  it  was  with  this  thought  that  I  collect- 
ed them.  It  is  a  slight  homage  that  I  pay  to 
science,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  by  placing  the 
fishes  in  your  hands  you  will  make  better  known  the 
rich  nature  of  my  country." 

A  METHOD  for  rendering  that  highly  dangerous 
substance  nitro-glycerine  non-explosive,  without  j)er- 
manently  destroying  its  properties,  has  just  been 
discovered.  It  is  not  unhke  Mr.  Gale's  method  of 
mixing  gunpowder  with  jwwdereil  glass,  and  consists 
simply  in  mixing  the  nitro-glycerine  with  methylic 
alcohol,  or  wood-naphtha.  So  long  as  the  two  sub- 
stances remain  together,  the  compound  is  perfectly 
innocuous  and  non-explosive.  \\  hen  the  nitro-gly- 
cerine is  i\Miuiro<l  for  use,  it  is  separated  by  washing 
the  mixture  in  water,  by  which  the  naphtha  b  set 
free. 

Herr  Mach,  an  Austrian,  has  suggested  an  ap- 
plication of  photography  which  seems  likely  to  be 
productive  of  useful  results.  lie  suggests  pho- 
tographing stereoscopiciUly  any  solid,  such  as  a 
cube,  and  placing  during  the  oiHjration  another  solid, 
such  as  a  tetrahedron,  in  its  place.  The  stereo- 
scopic image  thus  produced  shows  two  transparent 


figures  which  appear  to  mnCually  penetrate  each 
other.  The  suggestion  may  prove  of  service  to 
those  engaged  in  teaching  either  solid  geometry  or 
anatomy.  If,  for  example,  in  the  cOuffie  of  a  stereo- 
scopic representivtion  of  the  tem[)oral  bone,  a  cast 
of  the  apparatus  of  the  ear  were  substituted  for  the 
bone,  the  resulting  picture  will  not  only  delineate 
the  form  of  tlie  bone,  but  the  uafure  of  the  parts  it 
encloses  and  protects. 

"  It  is  more  tlian  probable,"  says  the  Saturday 
Review,  "  that  during  the  next  twelve  months  at 
least  half  a  dozen  new  books  about  the  Mormon 
settlement,  the  Rocky  Afountains,  Colorado  Territo- 
ry, and  all  that  wonderful  land  lying  to  the  north  of 
Mexico,  and  midway  betwixt  the  Mississippi  and  the 
California  country,  will  appear  in  London  and  at 
New  York.  Two  English  authors  have  signified 
their  intention  of  visiting  these  parts  very  shortly  ; 
a  French  celebrity,  whose  work  on  China  has  recent- 
ly attracted  wide  attention,  is  going ;  and  now  we 
hear  that  an  American  artist,  Mr.  W.  Beard,  in 
company  with  Bayard  Taylor,  has  already  started 
for  this  district,  with  the  intention  of  producing  au 
illustrated  work/'^ 

A  USEFUL  and  simple  method  of  preventing  the 
ravages  of  insects  upon  trees  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Imperial  Society  of  IJorticultiwe  of  the  Rhone. 
It  seems  that  most  of  the  insects  which  infest  plants 
have  a  horror  of  vinegar,  and  this  latter  is  the  sub- 
stance which  is  recommended  to  be  employed.  The 
mixture  to  be  used  consists  of  one  part  of  French 
vinegar  to  nine  parts  of  water.  When  the  liiuiids 
have  been  well  mixed,  the  solution  is  to  be  spriuJtled 
over  the  flower-beds  by  means  of  a  garden  syringe 
or  a  watering-pot  with  a  fine  rose.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect shrubs  from  the  attacks  of  ants,  &c.,  a  small 
quantity  of  viscid,  partially  evaporated  lamp-oil  is  to 
be  painted  round  the  stems,  at  a  height  of  a  few 
inches  above  the  soil.  It  is  alleged  by  M.  Denis, 
the  directCH*  of  the  School  of  Arboriculture  of  Lyons, 
that  the  results  of  last  year's  experiments  were  that 
the  trees  sprinkled  with  the  vinegar  solution  bore 
fruit  abundantly,  whilst  those  not  so  treated  pro- 
ducd  scarcely  any. 

A  DISCUSSION  has  recently  taken  place  among  the 
French  savants  relative  to  the  influence  of  densely- 
populated  districts  upon  the  spread  of  malarial  fe- 
vei-s.  The  principal  medical  men  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject  are  M.  Tripier  and  M.  Tom-non, 
and  both  of  them  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  districts  sparsely  populated,  where  malarial  fevers 
have  been,  the  increase  of  population  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  decrease  of  fever.  This,  of  course,  is 
true  only  of  a  particular  kind  of  fever,  —  that  which 
is  associated  with  a  marshy  soil.  The  increase  of 
population  involves  a  proportionate  increase  of 
drainage  and  building,  and  takes  away  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  development  of  those  low 
vegetable  organisms  (PahneU(v)  which  are  the  cause 
of  marsh  diseases.  M.  Tournon,  in  writing  upon 
this  subject,  observes :  "  I  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  these  remarkable  facts  :  that  the 
miasma  gives  way  in  the  presence  of  the  agglomer- 
ation of  buildings ;  tliat  the  closer  they  are  together, 
the  less  are  its  efl'ects ;  and  that  the  centre  of  a  town 
presents  the  maximum  of  security.  Moreover,  when- 
ever a  village  begins  to  be  depopulated,  no  matter 
from  what  cause,  the  malaria  tirst  attacks  its  outer 
parts,  advances  as  the  houses  are  emptied,  lays  siege 
to  the  inhabitants,  pursues  them  to  the  centre,  when 
it  attacks  them  when  they  are  too  much  diminished 
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in  numbers  to  repel  the  germs  of  death  by  congre- 
gation." 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  the  author  of  "  The  Naturalist 
in  Bermuda,"  sends  the  foUowing^  note  to  the  Times : 
"  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Times  I  observe  a 
notice  of  a  species  of  silk-spider,  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  on  Folly  Island,  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  Wilder,  of  the 
United  States  army.  As  the  subject  appears  to 
have  attracted  attention,  perhaps  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  offer  a  few  remarks  bearing  additional  testi- 
monv  to  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  record  in  an  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  scientific  point  of  view.  AVTien 
I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Bermudas,  in  the  summer 
of  1854,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  a 
very  remarkable  species  of  spider,  which  on  my  re- 
turn to  England  was  identified  by  Mr.  Adam  White 
as  Epeira  clavipes.  A  short  account  of  its  habits 
and  silk-yielding  capabilities  I  gave  in  my  '  Natu- 
ralist in  Bermuda'  (1859).  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, repeated  visits  to  the  islands  have  afforded  me 
opportunities  of  observing  the  insect,  and  collecting 
specimens,  both  old  and  young,  with  cocoons,  &c. 
From  such  observations  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  species,  which  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
as  Dr.  Wilder's  insect,  is  equally  capable  of  pro- 
ducing silk  of  a  quality  by  no  means  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Folly  Island  spider.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  strength  of  the  silk  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  webs  as  I  forced  my  way  through  the 
cedar-groves,  when  I  found  the  power  of  resistance 
to  be  something  extraordinary,  and  I  readily  im- 
agined that  the  information  given  me  as  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  smaller  birds  in  its  silky  meshes  was  per- 
fectly correct. 

"  Having  been  told  by  a  "Mudian  lady  that  good 
housewives  sometimes  made  use  of  the  silk  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  I  thought  I  would  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure a  sample  fresh  from  the  insect.  Seizing  the 
first  specimen  that  came  to  hand,  I  allowed  it  to  fall 
about  half-way  to  the  groimd,  hanging  suspended 
by  its  thread.  Taking  a  piece  of  twisted  paper,  I 
transferred  the  end  of  the  thread  to  it  before  the 
spider  reached  the  ground,  and  commenced  winding 
rapidly  while  the  msect  descended,  and  I  wound 
away  for  some  time,  until  at  last  my  specimen  seemed 
disinclined  to  continue  the  supply,  when,  severing 
the  thread,  the  Insect  was  allowed  to  escape.  Now, 
this  thread  of  silk,  which  by  the  by  was  of  the  most 
beautiful  color  and  texture,  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess was  never  broken,  and  even  when  I  gave  it  an 
extra  stretch  it  only  proved  the  more  its  strength 
and  elasticity.  The  cocoons  are  composed  of  the 
richest  silk,  far  surpassing,  I  think,  that  afforded  by 
those  of  the  Bombyces ;  while  from  the  abundance 
of  these  insects  in  the  Bermudas,  I  have  not  a  doubt, 
if  collected  together,  and  kept  within  proper  en- 
closures, they  would  prove  a  source  of  much  profit 
to  the  owners,  and  a  benefit  to  manufacturers  of 
silk  material ;  for  the  spider,  unlike  the  caterjjillar's 
process,  emits  several  threads  at  once,  which,  united, 
form  a  strand  of  considerable  strength." 


LA  TEBBA  DEI  MORTI, 

Who  says  that  our  ranks  are  riven  ? 

Who  boasts  that  our  legions  fled  ? 
We  accuse  not  whose  blood  was  given. 

We  lie  where  wc  stood,  —  the  dead. 
The  eagle  may  scream  above, 

The  Croat  may  pace  around, 


By  the  right  of  a  deathless  love. 

We  have  conquered  and  hold  the  ground. 

We  are  part  of  a  nameless  van 

In  the  battle  with  might  and  wrong ; 
It  has  lasted  —  since  time  began, 

It  has  lasted  —  but  time  is  long ; 
We  sleep  —  but  around  is  waking, — 

And  though  we  shall  never  see, 
We  feel  it  —  the  day  is  breaking, — 

We  know  it  —  this  land  is  free. 

Yes  !  free  —  by  the  dead  who  lie 

Defeated,  unblessed,  unknown,  — 
By  the  living  who  rush  to  die,  — 

By  the  dying  who  make  no  moan,  — 
By  the  mother  whose  heart  is  sore 

Of  grief  for  the  fallen  son, 
Yet  blesses  the  people's  war. 

Yet  weepingly  bids  —  fight  on. 

"  The  dead  ones,"  ye  called  us,  ye  said 

The  stranger  might  spoil  or  save  ; 
We  own  it  —  we  are  the  dead, 

We  sleep  in  Custozza's  grave  ; 
We  own  it  —  we  fought  and  failed  — 

The  struggle,  the  hope  were  vain  — 
But  the  field,  where  the  Grerman  prevailed, 

Is  part  of  our  country  again. 


WESTPHALIAN  SUJIMER  SONG. 

(From  the  German  of  F.  Freiligrath.) 
In  lightning  and  in  summer's  rain, 

In  noon-sun  hot  and  glowing, 
Full  gayly,  O  Westphalia's  grain. 

Art  shooting  up  and  growing ! 
Old  Hellweg's  rye,*  so  Bthe  and  strong. 
Seven  feet  and  more  thy  stems  are  long, 

How  gloriously  dost  ripen ! 

"  I  grow  and  ripen  fast  and  strong, 

The  year  with  gifts  is  mellow, 
To  satisfy  both  old  and  young 

I  ripen  rich  and  yellow. 
But  dost  thou  not,  O  wanderer,  know 
That  he  who  joyfully  did  sow 

Can  never  cut  and  reap  me  ? 

"  Forth  thro*  my  swaying  ears  he  went, 

In  rank  and  order  starting. 
With  clenched  fist  and  head  low  bent 

From  house  and  home  departing; 
Loud  summoned  by  the  drum  and  horn. 
He  goes  to  crush  his  brother's  corn 

In  brother-war  unhallowed. 

"  Who,  then,  for  this  year's  harvest-home 

Will  fetch  the  girls  to  foot  it  ? 
Alas !  who  '11  wave  the  harvest-wreath  ? 

Upon  the  barn  who  '11  put  it  ? 
The  reaper's  name  is  Death,  I  wot. 
He  mows  this  year  with  grape  and  shot ; 

Well  know  I  who  has  hired  him. 

"  A  little  bird  sings  on  the  Haar :  f 
'  Where  Elbe  and  I^Iaine  are  hieing 

There  he  who  was  a  ploughboy  hero 
All  stiff  and  stark  is  lying. 

His  homestead's  pride,  forth  did  he  go ; 

A  brother's  bullet  laid  hi  in  low  !  — ' 
I  rustle  to  the  breezes." 

Katp:  FnErLiGRATn. 


*  nellireg,  the  fertile  oom.plaiu  of  Westphalia, 
t  liaar,  a  rauge  of  hlUa  ia  the  same  district. 
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A  MODEL  WATERING-PLACE. 

If  all  that  "  Our  Saratoga  Springs  Correspond- 
ent "  of  the  American  papers  has  to  tell  be  true, 
English  people  in  search  of  a  Tvatering-place  may 
justly  lament  that  Saratoga  Springs  arc  so  far  away. 
Three  weeks  ago  the  season  was  just  beginning,  and 
it  was  predicted  that  "  after  the  glonous  Fourth, 
Saratoga  will  be  in  its  glor}'."  There  were  a  thou- 
sand visitors  at  the  date  of  the  last  letters,  but  by 
this  time  there  are  probably  from  six  to  eight  times 
as  many.  And  the  charm  of  the  place  does  not 
reside  m  numbers  merely.  At  one  of  the  hotels 
"  there  is  a  very  elegant  company."  "  Although," 
says  one  reporter,  "I  do  not  observe  many  people 
who  have  any  claim  perhaps  to  be  called  celebrities, 
either  in  social  or  public  life,  nor  those  whose  name 
is  a  spell  in  the  walks  of  fa.shion,  and  who  guide  and 
control  that  capricious  deity  with  the  magic  wand 
of  Prospero,  all  of  whom  are  no  doubt  biding  their 
time,  yet  there  arc  enough  of  happy  people,  and 
elegant  people  too,  to  render  the  occasional  hops 
very  charming  affairs,  and  to  make  a  pretty  brilliant 
show  in  the  carriages  driving  to  and  from  the  lake." 

This  is  very  skilfully  put,  oecause  the  frequenters 
of  fashionable  springs  are  commonly  much  less  strong- 
ly attracted  by  the  prospect  of  happiness  than  by 
what  the  Americans  call  elegance.  At  least  it  is  no 
slander  against  our  own  countrywomen  to  say,  that, 
in  their  pleasures  as  in  other  pursuits,  they  arc 
always  disposed  to  put  elegance  nrst  and  happiness 
second.  Of  course  in  America  happiness  is  univer- 
sal, and  may  always  be  taken  for  granted.  "Life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  are  expressly 
declared  in  their  great  Constitutional  document  to 
be  among  the  inalienable  rights  given  to  men  by 
their  Creator.  In  this  country,  unfortunately,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  an  inalienable  right  often 
maintained  under  serious  difficulties.  However, 
"occasional  hops"  with  "elegant  people,"  even  if 
they  were  not  exactly  celebrities  who  wield  the 
ma<jic  wand  of  Prospero,  and  whose  names  act  as 
spells,  couhl  scarcely  fail  to  assist  us  in  this  pursuit. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  writer's  celebrities  only  corre- 
spond to  Colonel  Diver's  American  aristocracy.  "  An 
aristocracy  of  intelligence,  sir,  of  intelligence  an<l 
virtue,  and  of  their  necessary  consecjuence  in  this 
republic,  —  dollars,  sir.** 

Besides  the  occasional  hops,  "  half  the  pleasure  of 
Saratoga  consists  in  a  measure  of  the  unselfish  en- 
joyment of  seeing  your  neighbors  imbibing  the  waters 
of  life  and  health,  to  their  great  bo<liTy  improve- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  ten<ler  meetings  on  the 
slopy  swards  of  the  park,  the  softly-whispered  words 


washed  down  with  saline  and  metallic  beverages, 
and  the  pretty  faces  gleaming'out  from  under  any- 
thing but  pretity  hats,  which,  like  gigantic  mush- 
rooms, may  keen  the  tender  blossoms  fresh  beneath, 
but  very  decidedly  spoil  the  picture."  The  sentence 
is  so  unreasonably  long  that  one  is  apt  to  miss 
the  number  of  attractions  which  Saratoga  has  to 
offer.  But  a  man  must  have  a  very  cold  heart  who  is 
not  inflamed  when  he  thinks  what  the  picture  really 
is.  It  almost  tempts  one  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
know  that  when  we  got  to  the  other  side  we  should 
be  rewarded  by  tender  meetings  on  slopy  swards, 
though  they  would  be  all  the  more  delightful  if  the 
tender  partners  of  one's  joys  abstained  from  using 
the  word  "slopy."  Then,  besides  these  exquisite 
meetings,  who  can  realize  the  charm  of  such  an  un- 
speakable process  as  washing  down  softly-whispered 
words  with  a  saline  or  metalUc  beverage  ?  It  is  a 
little  uncertain,  from  the  impassioned  writer's  way  of 
putting  it,  whether  the  speaker  or  the  listener  washes 
down  the  words  in  this  graceful  manner,  and  a  scof- 
fer, insensible  to  the  amorous  flame  and  its  mysteri- 
ous nature,  may  hold  that  wonls  arc  meant  to  be  lis- 
tened to,  not  to  be  washed  down  with  beverages  sa- 
line or  metallic.  And,  as  a  matter  of  pm-e  reason, 
it  might  have  been  wiser  to  represent  the  nastiness 
of  the  beverages  as  compensated  for  by  the  softlj'- 
whispered  words.  But  reason  is  an  impertinence  m 
talking  of  the  affections,  in  which  the  true  principle 
is  the  old  Credo  quia  tmpossibUe. 

We  wonder,  when  George  Sand  talke<l  about 
"  tonx  ces  riens  immenses  de  Vamour-  naissant" 
whether  she  thought  of  saline  and  metallic  beveniges 
as  being  among  them.  Considering  all  this,  and  the 
slopy  swards,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  when  the 
rei)orter  tells  us  that  "  of  brides  we  have  rather  more 
than  a  fair  proportion."  "  There  were  no  less  than 
four  neophytes  in  the  temple  of  Hymen  at  the  dance 
last  night,  and  it  was  hanl  to  tell  which  was  most 
devoted  to  the  new  worship,  the  beautiful  neophyte 
or  the  accompanying  high-priest."  If  the  people 
who  whisper  soft  words  use  such  language  as  this,  we 
can  well  t)elieve  that  the}'  need  washing  down  with 
a  beverage.  But  it  wouhl  perhaps  be  only  poor 
prose  in  which  a  newly-niamo<l  woman  was  called 
anything  less  than  "  a  beautiful  neophyte,"  au<l  a 
newly-married  man  than  "  an  accompanying  high- 
priesL"  Only  it  will  scarcely  be  a  recommendation 
to  Saratoga  in  the  eyes  of  sober-headed  folk  that  it 
is  the  fashion  for  brides  and  bridegrooms  to  exhibit 
so  publicly  their  emulous  devotion  to  the  new  wor- 
ship. However,  these  graceful  philanderings  on 
slopy  swards  and  at  occasional  hops  have  a  good  ef- 
fect on  the  marriajre  market.     For  "  since  this  house 
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opened  for  tlic  season,  nineteen  brides  and  as  many 
bridegrooms  have  been  made  inexplicably  felicitous 
at  the  Union  Hotel,  which  is  a  most  encouraging 
record  to  start  with."  Does  the  writer  mean  that 
the  reassuring  fact  that  there  have  actually  been  as 
many  britlegrooms  as  brides,  nineteen  of  each  name- 
ly, is  an  encouraging  record  ? 

Polygamy  has  been  suggested  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  equalizing  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  English  watering-places.  It  is  a 
comfort  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  race  to  reflect  that  in  America  at  least  they 
have  not  yet  had  to  resort  to  this  barbarous  prac- 
tice. "If  the  Union  Hotel,"  says  our  social  hu- 
morist, "  continues  to  receive  this  interesting  class 
of  persons  in  like  pro|X)rtion  "  —  that  is,  we  presume, 
as  many  bridegrooms  as  brides  —  "  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season,  there  will  probably  be  a  contagion 
here  more  formidable  than  the  cholera,  but  a  good 
deal  more  agreeable  to  young  ladies  and  their  moth- 
ci-s."  Apart  from  its  easy  and  unforced  wit,  this  is 
almost  too  tiintalizing  to  be  read  by  those  less  liappy 
young  ladies  and  their  mothers  who  arc  about  this 
time  beginning  to  look  forward  to  dreary  and  profit- 
less promenades  at  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  and 
all  the  other  places  where  they  are  assumed  to  take 
their  pleasure.  The  imagination  of  a  worn-out  belle, 
or  of  her  still  more  worn-out  mother,  almost  faints 
before  the  contemplation  of  an  hotel  at  which,  in 
the  very  opening  of  the  season,  nineteen  brides  — 
and  not  only  nineteen  brides,  but  nineteen  bride- 
grooms as  well  —  have  been  made  "  inexplicably 
felicitous."  The  thought  of  such  bliss  eludes  the 
English  power  of  conception. 

But  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Saratoga  is  evidently 
charged  to  the  full  with  romance.  Two  old  hotels 
were  burnt  down  either  recently  or  otherwise,  or 
rather  "  fell  victims  to  the  devouring  element." 
Even  these  unromantic  objects  are  full  of  suggestive- 
ness.  The  reporter  gives  us  his  word  that  they  are 
"sad  sights  to  look  upon."  "  Congress  Hall,  with 
its  once  magnificent  piazza  and  sloping  green,  is 
represented  only  by  three  half-demolished  chimneys, 
its  solid  stone  foundation  a  heap  of  delms,  about  a 
dozen  charred  and  blackened  trees,  gaunt  mementos 
of  the  days  when  for  so  many  summers  beauty  and 
youth,  love  and  hope,  folly  and  dissipation,  found 
shelter  under  their  umbrageous  arms."  Folly,  we 
may  notice,  seems  still  to  haunt  the  spot,  notwith- 
standing the  disappearance  of  the  umbrageous  arms. 
"  If  these  lonely  sentinels  could  find  a  voice,"  ex- 
claims our  friend,  rising  to  something  like  lyric 
enthusiasm,  "  what  welcome  chroniclers  would  they 
be  of  a  thousand  Interesting  chapters  In  the  history 
of  human  life  I "  This  is  just  the  style  of  reflection 
suited  to  a  fashionable  watering-place  ;  it  is  not  too 
profound,  and  exacts  no  unfitting  severity  of  medita- 
tion. Any  young  lady  might  spare  time  from  the 
delicious  pastime  of  Wiishing  down  soflly-whispered 
wonls  in  beverages,  to  ponder  upon  these  things. 
A  gaunt  memento  of  the  past,  stripped  by  "  that 
fiery  disa.ster,"  or  "  the  devouring  element,"  or  any- 
thing but  plain  fire,  of  its  umbrageous  arms,  is 
precisely  the  thing  needed  to  jierfect  the  delights  of 
the  slopy  sward.  A  touch  of  melancholy  lends  the 
last  charm  to  love-making.  Tlie  least  inventive  of 
lovers  ought  to  be  able  to  make  endless  capital  out 
of  a  charred  tree-trunk.  Tlie  vicissitudes  of  life, 
the  inconstancy  of  human  fortune,  the  growth  and 
the  withering  away  of  natural  beauty,  are  all  reflec- 
tions which  fill  the  mind  of  every  young  woman, 
when  in  the  society  of  every  young  man,  with  a  sweet 


penslveness  that  is  "  inexplicably  felicitous,"  espe- 
cially if  they  have  been  waltzing  tofjetucr  at  an 
occasional  hop  for  one  or  two  nights  before. 

We  agree  with  our  guide  and  friend,  that  the 
huge  mushroom  hats,  although  they  "  may  keep  the 
tender  blossoms  fresh  beneath,  very  decidedly  sjmjII 
the  picture."  The  mothei-s  of  Saratoga  ought  to 
take  care.  This  hideous  head-gear  might  disgust 
the  stoutest  of  lovers.  Even  the  spectacle  of  nine- 
teen brides  and  bridegrooms  might  be  robbed  of  all 
its  infectious  chann  by  a  single  hat  of  such  mon- 
strous construction.  It  has  the  same  kind  of  effect 
as  the  sight  of  one's  love  hugely  over-eating  herself 
at  a  pastrycook's.  A  sickly  chill  creej)S  over  the 
man's  passion,  and  the  assiduous  toil  of  months  may 
readily  be  undone  by  a  single  imprudence  of  ten 
minutes.  The  ill  wliich  might  ensue  to  the  com- 
plexion from  an  unshaded  face  is  very  slight  com- 
jjared  with  the  disgusts  engendered  by  an  ungrace- 
ful, clownish  hat,  which  gives  a  hateful  tone  to  the 
whole  toilette.  Yet  this  is  perhaps  the  one  feature 
of  Saratoga  life  which  we  are  sure  to  encounter  in 
our  own  watering-places.  However,  we  shall  there 
escape  the  mutual  blandishments  of  "  beautiful 
neophytes  "  and  "  accompanying  high-priests  "  m 
their  devotion  to  the  new  woi-shlp,  and  this  result  of 
English  reserve  is  no  small  comfort.  Whether  the 
infectious  consequences  are  suflicient  to  make  up 
for  the  breach  of  outward  seemllness  is  a  question 
which  it  is  hard  to  decide.  The  reports  of  the  fash- 
ionable campaign  which  is  now  proceeding  in  town 
are  not  yet  so  complete  as  to  enable  anybody  to  es- 
timate with  any  accuracy  the  degree  of  pressure 
which  mothers  will  find  it  necessary  to  put  on  at  the 
summer  and  autumn  watering-places.  We  wonder 
whether  an  association  of  Belgravlan  mothers  would 
not  find  it  worth  while  to  pay  the  expenses  of  three 
or  four  couples  who  might  be  sent  down  to  the  best 
hotel  at  the  favorite  watering-place.  Perhaps  the 
infection  of  these  inexplicably  felicitous  decoys 
would  be  as  Irresistible  as  it  is  S£ud  to  be  at  Sara- 
toga. 


MY  FRIEND  THE  GARIBALDINO. 

We  are  told  in  all  "  good  "  story-books  (I  ought 
rather  to  say  "  goody ")  that  there  is  a  certain 
equality  in  the  circumstances  common  to  all  lives ; 
that  all  has  been  so  equitably  arranged,  that  the 
same  actual  amount  of  happiness  is  bestowed  on  all, 
though  the  profX)rtIons  may  be  distributed  in  various 
sums  and  at  diflercnt  times.  Charlotte  Brontd  did 
not  believe  so.  Did  Thackeray  ?  No,  not  here,  at 
all  events.  In  the  next  world  we  may  understand 
why  men  are  subject  to  such  various  a])prenticeshi])s 
in  this  life,  but  here  the  mystery  is  inscrutable.  I 
was  led  to  tliink  of  the  disparities  of  human  fate  by 
having  been  suddenly  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  unhappy  life,  take  it  for  all  In  all,  1  ever  heard 
of,  —  altogether  the  unhappicst,  and  the  most  unde- 
servedly so. 

I  was  spending  a  dull  winter  in  a  small  town  in 
Tuscany  in  the  year  1863.  My  ostensible  occupa- 
tion was  connected  with  a  railroad,  but  an  hour  or 
two  of  dilatory  occupation  satisfied  the  claims  of 
my  employere.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  at  my  own 
disposal.  I  will  frankly  own  I  was  bored  to  death. 
I  had  the  usual  amount  of  mental  resources  peculiar 
to  young  men  of  two  and  twenty.  There  was  the 
theatre ;  but  the  prima  donna  sang  through  her  nose, 
and  expired  every  evening  as  "  La  Traviata,"  with 
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a  cou<;h  whicli  seemed  more  likely  to  result  in  apo- 
plexy than  to  he  caused  by  consumption ;  and  she 
nightly  lamented  her  "  premature"  and  "  sinful"  en<l, 
when  every  movement  of  her  obese  form,  every  ex- 
pression of  her  lai-ge,  flat  face,  certified  her  as  a  re- 
spectable matron  of  fifty.  There  was  society,  but 
sugar-anil-water,  dominoes,  an<l  Italian  conversation 
had  no  great  attractions  for  one  who  had  a  tendency 
to  hvdrojihobia,  a  love  of  billiards,  and  a  very  con- 
fused notion  of  Italian  parts  of  speech.  Besides 
these  dirticulties,  I  like  to  talk  to  girls  (they  always 
undei'stand  one's  philological  eft'orts,  while  married 
women  are  always  so  talkative  or  so  preoccupied), 
and  girls  are  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  constitu- 
ents of  an  Italian  conversazione. 

I  tlierefore  idled  away  my  time  at  a  cafd  in  the 
Piazza,  or  varied  it  by  sundry  feeble  and  abortive 
attempts  at  painting. 

The  cafe  to  which  I  devoted  my  spare  minutes 
was  a  very  humble  and  seedy-looking  one.  The 
persons  who  principally  frequented  it  were  the  sec- 
ond or  third-rate  emplof/c's  of  the  town  —  the  lower 
bureaucracy.  They  loitered  there  over  their  cups 
of  black  coffee  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  theatre. 
After  eight  o'clock,  and  until  eleven,  it  was  almost 
entirely  deserted,  and  that  was  why  I  gave  it  the 
honor  of  my  custom.  One  other  person  seemed  to 
have  chosen  it  for  the  same  reason.  I  generally 
found  him  there  when  I  entered,  and  we  usually  left 
about  the  same  time,  before  it  was  again  thronged 
after  the  close  of  the  theatre. 

During  the  hours  I  sat  at  the  table  next  his,  en- 
deavoring to  spell  out  the  news  of  the  "  Nazione,"  I 
had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  him.  There 
was  a  nameless  something  about  him  which  at  once 
excited  cuiiosfty  and  battled  it. 

He  was  a  small,  plain  man,  of  common  appear- 
ance, with  dark  hair  and  dark  complexion.  Dark 
is  not,  perhaps,  the  right  word.  He  was  slate-col- 
ored from  head  to  foot,  like  an  elongated  slate-pen- 
cil. The  contour  of  the  face  was  young,  and  so 
were  the  step  and  bearing.  The  expression  was 
worn  and  haggard.  A  cup  of  black  coffee,  a  tum- 
bler of  water,  a  small  saucer  filled  with  sugar,  and 
one  of  those  oblong  rolls  called  semele  —  so  familiar, 
even  to  untravelled  eyes,  from  the  various  prints  of 
the  Li-ist  Supper,  in  which,  with  entire  disregard  of 
the  anachronism,  they  are  invariably  introduced  — 
were  always  placed  before  him.  He  diluted  his  cof- 
fee as  if  quantity  and  not  quality  were  his  object, 
and  devoured  every  crumb  of  bread  and  every  lump 
of  sugar. 

In  spite  of  an  air  of  aflfected  dandyism,  caused  by 
his  invariably  wearing  a  tail-coat  and  white  waist- 
coat, I  had  a  conviction  that  the  man  was  starving. 
Every  time  I  saw  him  his  face  looked  thinner,  and 
his  whole  appearance  more  poverty-stricken  :  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  hollow  appearance  about  the 
chest  and  stomach,  which  was  unmistakable.  I  es- 
pecially noticed  one  fact  concerning  him,  —  he  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  addressed  by  his  own  countrymen. 
None  of  the  daily  guests  at  the  cafe  ever  spoke  to 
him.  A  stray  dropper-in  might  speak  to  him ;  but 
if  their  visitii  became  regular,  they  Iet\  oft*  doing  so. 
I  saw  that  he  was  universally  ostracized.  At  first  I 
suspected  he  might  be  a  spy,  but  spies  do  not  waste 
their  time  day  by  <lay  in  an  emptv  coffee-room,  or 
keep  constant  to  one  alone.  Besides,  if  he  spoke 
little,  he  listened  still  less.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
absorljed  in  the  newspaper.  Once  or  twice  there 
had  been  a  slight  discussion  among  those  present 
about  some  incident  of  the  campaign  at  Naples  in 


1860 ;  and,  after  a  pause,  one  of  the  disputants  ap- 
pealed to  him.  He  started  as  if  he  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  clouds ;  but  when  the  question  was 
explained  to  him,  he  distinctly  and  with  martinet 
precision  placed  the  whole  scene  clearly  before  them. 
"  You  were  there  ? "  exclaimed  one  of  the  by- 
standers. He  bowed,  a  dark  flush  passed  over  his 
swarthy  cheek,  and  he  turned  away ;  but  I  saw  that 
an  unwonted  light  lingered  in  his  eyes  for  some 
minutes  afterwards.     Whatever  might  be  his  occu- 

f>ation  or  calling,  it  was  not  (however  abnormal) 
ucrative.  I  observed  he  looked  paler  and  paler,  that 
the  poor  thin  tail-coat  was  more  and  more  thread- 
bare, that  the  scams  seemed  to  keep  together  by 
force  of  habit,  and  not  through  strength  of  stitches, 
and  the  edges  of  the  waistcoat  were  ragged  and 
torn,  and  hung  like  a  limp  rag  over  the  hollow  chest. 
I  had  once  or  twice  tried  to  commence  a  conversa- 
tion with  him,  but  his  answers  were  curt  and  few, 
and  my  own  stock  of  Italian  words  was  so  limited 
that  I  soon  ceased  that  ineffectual  attempt.  It  was 
impossible  to  offer  assistance  when  it  was  not  only 
unasked,  but  when  the  whole  manner  of  the  man 
kept  aloof  all  indiscretion  and  forwardness. 

Yet  why  should  a  man  starve  who  has  sound  brains 
and  whole  limbs  ?  I  looked  at  him.  There  was 
nothing  mean  or  weak  in  his  face.  About  the  veins 
of  the  forehead  and  beneath  the  eyes  there  was  a  cer- 
tain tension,  which  bespoke  great  sensitiveness,  and 
in  the  expression  of  the  mouth  and  lips  a  feminine 
softness  which  I  interpreted  as  betokening  a  great 
natural  recoil  from  mental  or  i)hysical  suffering ; 
but  the  other  features  though  sharp  and  attenuated, 
were  firm  and  frank-looking.  In  the  sombre,  sun- 
ken eyes  there  was  sometimes  that  look  of  search- 
inrr  wistfulness  with  which  a  dumb  animal,  when  in 
pain,  explores  the  faces  around  for  sympathy  or  af- 
fection, but  this  was  not  the  abiding  look.  Usually 
they  wore  a  kind  of  dogged  defiance,  yet  helpless 
withal,  as  one  might  fancy  the  eyes  of  some  poor 
slave  would  look  while  under  the  lash.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  had  gradually  worked  up  my  imagina- 
tion very  romantically  about  him.  I  had  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  that  he  deserved  interest,  and  the  in- 
stinct was  a  true  one. 

One  evening  shortly  after  I  arrived  at  the  caf^, 
a  violent  storm  broke  over  the  town.  The  windows 
rattled,  the  rain  poured  outside,  and  oozed  from 
under  the  door,  inside.  It  was  a  Li/>eccio  with  a 
vengeance.  It  went  on,  without  intermission,  all  the 
evening.  Instead  of  going  to  the  theatre,  every  one 
remained  in  the  cafe,  which  was  soon  overflowing 
with  dripping  umbrellas  and  reeking  coats.  Tobacco 
and  damp,  rum  and  perspiration,  made  the  air  suf- 
focating. 

My  friend,  if  I  may  so  call  him,  had  arrived  be- 
fore I  did.  I  saw  him,  after  the  first  hour  or  so, 
make  a  move,  as  if  he  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
his  home.  He  rose,  evidently  for  that  purpose ;  but 
the  noise  of  the  rain  was  so  violent,  that  he  paused, 
and,  with  a  gLince  at  his  thin  coat,  which  would 
have  been  literally  washed  off  his  back  had  he  dared 
to  brave  the  aggressive  fury  of  the  weather,  he  sat 
down  again  beside  his  marble-topped  table,  and  took 
up  his  newspaper.  He  was  extremely  short-sighted, 
and  held  it  up  to  his  nose.  This  short-sightedness 
was  of  me  to  him.  It  prevented  his  being  aware 
of  many  looks  and  gestures  which  would  have  Ixsen 
painful  to  him.  Insulting  glances  and  sinjnificant 
signs  were  often  turned  in  his  direction,  which  made 
my  blood  positively  boil,  but  which  were  happily 
ignored  by  him. 
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To-ni}jht  tlie  cafe  was  so  crowded  that  every  table 
•was  full,  luvl  some  chairs  were  drawn  up  to  his.  The 
conversation  around  him  —  thouj^h,  as  usual,  he  was 
absolutely  silent  —  became  very  loud  and  Ijist,  and  as 
is  generally  the  ea-se,  when  a  number  of  persons 
are  cooped  up  together  in  an  imwholesome  atmos- 
phere, there  were  some  irritable  and  quarrelsome 
tones.  At  last,  as  every  moment  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  refugees  from  the  storm,  the  whole  place 
was  blocked  up,  and  two  men  were  driven,  by  the 
pressure  around  them,  close  up  to  him,  and  leaned, 
with  their  cigars  in  their  mouths,  over  the  table  at 
which  he  sat.  Tlirough  the  thick  vapor  which  now 
encircled  the  spot,  I  saw  him  lean  back  as  he  sat, 
and  try  to  move  bis  chair  away  from  them. 

"  Scusa,  sifinore"  began  one  of  the  men,  with  the 
courtesy  of  his  nation  ;  but  he  was  stopped  by  his 
friend,  who  whispered  something  to  him.  The  whis- 
per was  loud  enough  for  those  around  him  to  hear, 
for  there  was  a  sudden  silence,  and  every  head  was 
turned  towards  my  i'riend.  I  could  see,  through  the 
swaying  to  and  Iro  of  the  figures  around,  that  he 
was  livid.  I  saw  him  stoop  forwartl,  and  putting 
aside  the  first  speaker  with  his  thin  liand,  address 
himself  to  the  other.  I  caught  the  words,  "  I  will 
not  put  up  with  an  unprovoked  insult ;  you  most 
answer  to  me  for  your  words." 

Tiie  man  he  addressed  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  It  is  a  lesson,  however,  you  must  have  learned 
by  this  time.  You  have  borne,  if  all  be  true,  worse 
than  a  puff  of  tobacco  smoke  in  your  face,  for  trait- 
ors are  spat  upon." 

The  man  he  addressed  sprang  to  his  feet,  and, 
with  an  effort  of  which  I  should  have  thought  that 
slight  frame  incapable,  he  flew  at  his  throat.  There 
was  a  general  rush  to  the  spot,  and  after  a  while  the 
two  were  separated,  but  with  difficulty.  There  was 
a  storm  of  mvectives,  of  which  I  could  only  make 
out  one  word,  repeated  by  every  mouth,  trad'Uore, 
and  the  uproar  was  stunning. 

I,  of  course,  interfered,  and  with  some  effect; 
hsiving  sent  some  of  the  most  pugnacious  to  the  other 
side  of  the  cafd,  with  an  impetus  due  to  my  pro- 
ficiency in  one  at  least  of  our  national  accomplish- 
ments, and  I  tried,  but  very  uselessly,  with  my  crip- 
pled phrases,  to  explain  how  cowardly  it  was  for 
numbers  to  strujwle  with  one.  After  a  while  there 
was  a  pause,  and  a  small  space  was  cleared  aroimd 
us.  I  stood  my  ground  beside  him  and  waited.  The 
others  all  surrounded  the  man  who  had  been  so  in- 
solent, and  all  talked  and  inveighed  at  once.  It  was 
a  perfect  Babel. 

The  master  of  the  cafd  had  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fracas,  and  the  waiters  were 
streaming  and  creeping  about,  picking  up  broken 
cujw  and  prostrate  chairs,  when  .suddenly  the  doors 
of  the  cafe  opened  gently,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
confasion,  walked  in  two  gensdarmes.  They  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  host,  who,  in  some  unac- 
countable way,  appeared  in  front  of  them,  and 
requested  an  explanation  of  the  disturbance,  and  in 
the  same  breath  said  that,  after  such  a  breach  of  the 
l)eace,  it  was  best  to  close  the  cafe  at  once,  for  that 
night  at  least.  To  my  surprise,  after  a  few  at- 
tempts to  relate  the  affair,  to  which  they  refused  to 
listen,  they  were  obeyed.  Great-coats  and  cloaks 
were  put  on,  umbrellas  were  clutched,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  defiant  spitting,  lighting  of  cigars, 
murmurs,  and  execrations,  they  fileil  out.  My 
friend  stood  with  his  hands  on  the  b^ack  of  a  chair, 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  enemies.  I  shall  nev- 
er forget  their  expression  as  he  watched  them  out. 


After  the  last  had  left,  he  turned  to  the  host,  and 
put  a  few  "  centcsime,"  the  price  of  his  nightly  cup 
of  coffee,  into  his  hand.  "I  shall  not  return  here," 
he  said,  and  went  out.  The  rain  still  fell  in  tor- 
rents.    I  got  to  the  door  as  soon  as  he  did. 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said ;  "  let  us  walk  together  as 
far  as  our  way  is  the  same.  I  have  an  umbrella 
which  will  shelter  both." 

"  Thank  you." 

We  walked  on.  It  was  a  difficult  achievement, 
as  our  steps  slipped  repeatedly.  Just  as  we  entered 
the  street  in  which  I  lived,  my  companion  stumbled, 
and  reeled  against  the  wall. 

"I  must  stop,"  he  said,  and  gasped  lor  breath. 
Like  a  brute,  I  had  rushed  on  with  my  strong,  En- 
glish, well-fed  limbs,  while  he,  already  thoroughly 
overcome  by  the  exertion  and  pain  of  the  previous 
scene  at  the  cafe,  was  fairly  knocked  over  by  my 
rapid  walking  and  the  boisterous  wind.  I  went  up 
to  him,  and  saw  that  in  another  moment  he  would 
have  fallen  down.  I  drew  his  arm  in  mine,  and 
tried  to  lead  him  on ;  but  his  limbs  shook,  and  his 
teeth  chattered  as  with  fever.  I  did  not  pause 
then,  but  lifled  him  as  I  would  a  woman  —  Heaven 
knows,  he  was  as  light  as  a  feather !  —  and  carried 
him  to  my  rooms. 

Fortunately,  they  were  on  the  ground-floor.  I 
fumbled  with  one  hand  for  my  key  and  opened  the 
first  door.  There  was  a  light  burning  on  a  table, 
and  by  it  I  could  see  my  way  into  my  bedroom.  I 
there  deposited  my  burden  on  my  bed.  By  this 
time  hp  seemed  quite  insensible.  To  strike  a  light, 
close  the  door,  and  throw  a  pile  of  wood  and  pme- 
cones  on  the  smouldering  fire  was  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes.  I  had  some  brandy ;  and  after  I  had 
heaped  every  cloak  and  cover  1  could  find  on  the 
insensible  sufferer,  I  proceeded,  by  a  teaspoonful  at 
a  time,  to  put  a  little  between  his  lips.  The  warmth 
without  and  within  gradually  revived  him. 

"  Where  am  I ?"  he  said,  starting  up. 

"  With  me."     He  stared  vaguely  in  my  face. 

"  We  Avalked  home  from  the  cafe,"  I  said,  "  and 
the  wind  and  rain  nearly  choked  you." 

"  I  remember."  He  could  scarcely  turn  paler, 
but  his  whole  frame  shuddered. 

"  You  would  have  fallen,  had  I  not  brotight  you 
here." 

"  You  have  been  very  kind,  but  now  I  must  leave 
you." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  do  you  not  hear  the  rain 
and  the  wind.  I  would  not  turn  a  dog  out  in  such 
weather.     No ;  here  you  must  stop." 

Before  I  had  finished,  his  head  had  sunk  back 
again  on  the  pillow,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  close.  He 
was  thoroughly  exhausted.  I  drew  the  curtains  of 
the  bed,  and,  having  partially  undressed  him,  let 
him  sleep.  His  boots  were  literally  in  holes,  though 
there  were  traces  of  their  having  been  mended  and 
remended.  His  shirt  was  in  rags,  his  coat  thread- 
bare. I  never  saw  a  man  so  emaciated.  I  felt  cer- 
tain that  that  miserable  meal  —  if  meal  it  could  be 
calleil  —  that  he  took  every  night  at  the  cafiS,  was 
all  the  sustenance  he  had  had  for  weeks. 

For  three  daj-s  the  poor  fellow  was  in  such  a  state 
that  he  could  not  leave  his  bed.  He  had  been  seized 
with  fever  and  a  kind  of  ague.  I  was  doctor  enough 
to  know  that  rest  and  nourishment  would  be  his  l)cst 
cure,  and  I  took  care  that  these  he  should  have.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  he  opened  his  heavy 
eyes,  and  I  saw  he  recognized  me.  "  You  arc  bet- 
ter," I  said. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  here  ?  " 
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"  Tlirce  tlays." 

**  How  good  you  have  l)cen." 

"  Not  at  all ;  you  would  have  died  if  you  bad  been 
left  in  the  street."  • 

"  Better  so," 

Tiiere  was  no  rodomontade  in  the  tone  with 
which  he  said  these  words.  They  evidently  escaped 
fh)ni  him  involuntarily. 

"  You  must  oblige  me,"  I  continued,  as  if  I  had 
not  heard  his  exclamation,  "  by  remaining  here  a 
few  tlays ;  you  are  not  aware  how  weak  you  are." 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully. 

"It  is  very  hard  to  accept  charity  from  any  one. 
Yes,  it  is  charity  for  the  present,  at  least ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  submit  to  the  obligation  from  you,  for  you 
are  not  an  Italian." 

He  sighed  heavily  as  he  said  this ;  but  I  was  re- 
8olve«l  he  should  not  fret  under  the  idea  of  being  in 
my  debt,  and  with  the  impetuosity  of  my  nature, 
and,  I  may  add,  my  age,  I  instantly  suggested  an 
expedient 

"  If,  when  you  have  quite  recovered,  and  if  your 
time  is  at  vour  own  disposal,  you  could  give  me  some 
lessons  in  Italian,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you,  as  my 
former  master  has  abandoned  me  as  hopelessly  dull, 
I  am  aii-aid ;  perhaps  you  may  be  more  successful ; 
at  all  events,  a  very  few  lessons  will  more  than  re- 
pay me." 

"  I  can  teach  you,"  he  said ;  and  then  he  was  si- 
lent. I  had  talked  of  this  at  once,  because  I  knew 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  get  up,  he  would  dis- 
cover that  I  ha<l  replaced  his  worn-out  garments 
with  more  suitable  ones ;  and  I  was  afraid  that  he 
might  have  been  ofiended  had  I  not  pointed  out  a 
metlKxl  of  payment  for  the  trifling  outlay  they  had 
cost.  I  tol<l  him  that  the  rain  and  the  scuffle  at  the 
cafe  had  so  damaged  his  coat,  &c.,  that  it  would  have 
been  useless,  and  I  had  substituted  others,  lie 
tlianked  me  in  the  same  quiet,  grave  manner,  but 
made  no  remark. 

At  last  he  was  able  to  rise.  He  dressed,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  sit  opposite  to  me, 
looking,  on  the  whole,  better  and  stronger  than  be- 
fore his  illness. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said.  "  The  hysons 
you  spoke  of  may  repay  the  pecuniary  part  of  my 
obligation  to  you,  but  the  kindness  niiokes  me  your 
debtor  forever.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  I 
should  tell  you  who  I  am ;  if,  after  that,  you  share 
the  general  feeling  against  me,  I  cannot  give  you 
lessons,  and  I  must  litpiidate  my  debt  by  economiz- 
ing still  more  my  earnings.  I  copy  music  for  the 
theatre." 

There  was  a  dreary  matter-of-factneas  about  the 
tone  which  was  more  touching  than  any  complaint. 

"  Tell  me  whatever  you  like,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  do 
not  think  you  will  lose  your  pupil." 

He  began  :  "  My  real  name  is  Giulio  Fani,  though 
I  now  go  by  that  of  Gasparo  Forti.  I  am  a  Neajx)- 
litan  by  birth.  My  father  is,  as  thousands  of  our 
countrj-men  have  been  in  all  large  cities,  a  lawyer, 
an  ai'cocato.  If  a  man  was  not  a  priest  or  a  soldier, 
there  were  then  not  many  careers  left  open  to  him  in 
Italy.  My  father  was  not  rich,  but  he  was  very  in- 
dustrious and  frugal,  and  ha<l  got  together  a  small 
independent  fortune.  My  mother  I  never  knew ; 
she  died  in  giving  me  birth,  and  bequeathed  to  me 
a  great  delicacy  of  constitution.  For  many  years  I 
was  not  expected  to  live ;  and  I  was  always  called 
among  my  companions  '  the  girl,'  from  the  fragilitv 
of  my  appearance.    My  childhood  was  a  very  dull 


one,  for  I  was  not  able  to  join  in  the  gambols  and 
sports  of  my  young  friends. 

"  For  the  sheer  sake  of  something  to  do,  I  learned 
reading  and  writing  from  an  old  deaf  German  who 
lodged  in  our  house.  He  was  very  poor,  and  knew 
no  one  but  ourselves  at  Naples ;  his  daughter,  the 
l)retty  little  Joanna,  was  my  playfellow,  and  he 
taught  us  both,  I  think  my  father  and  he  had  set- 
tled early  that  Joanna  and  I  should  be  married. 
She  was  a  pretty  little  merry  girl ;  but,  as  soon  as  I 
had  mastered  the  dilliculties  of  my  spelling-book,  I 
became  a  difFerent  creature,  and  thought  no  more 
of  love  or  play.  I  devoured,  literally  devoured, 
books,  especially  Plutareh, — there  is  a  cheap 
abridged  translation  of  it  in  Italian,  —  and  patriot- 
ism, ambition,  fame,  were  first  revealed  to  me 
through  its  pages.  What  golden  dreams  I  had ! 
and  how  I  must  have  tired  Joanna  by  preaching  to 
her  on  mattere  of  which  she  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less.  When  I  was  si.xteen  my  father  made 
me  his  clerk.  He  was  a  devoted  Bourbonite  and  a 
bigoted  Catholic.  From  Plutarch,  my  reading  hatl 
diverged  into  still  more  dangerous  channels,  and 
everj'  day  I  became  more  revolutionary  and  less 
credulous  in  my  opinions,  political  and  religious. 
I  nursed  all  sorts  of  rebellions  in  my  heart,  but  kept 
my  own  counsel :  I  did  not  even  take  Joanna  into 
my  confidence.  At  last  the  events  of  '48  took 
place.  I  ran  away  from  home,  found  my  way  from 
Leghorn  to  Lombardy,  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer. 
Oh,  what  days  were  those !  What  hope,  what 
promise,  what  excitement!  They  were  the  first 
and  only  happy  days  I  have  ever  known.  I  had  no 
theories  of  political  regeneration,  my  one  watch- 
word was  Fuori  il  Straniero.  I  had  kissed  my  little 
Joanna  when  I  left,  and  told  her  to  be  faitliful  to 
me :  she  cried  and  begged  me  to  tell  her  where  I 
was  going,  but  our  parting  was  not  a  very  sad  one, 
love  and  life  were  not  A'ery  serious  to  either  of  us  in 
those  days.  When  he  found  where  I  had  gone,  my 
father  abjured,  disinherited,  and  cursed  me.  Joan- 
na's father  did  not;  he  sympathized  entirely  with 
me,  though  he  was  too  old  and  broken  down  by  ill 
health  to  join  me.  I  was  brave,  sanguine,  young; 
I  distinguished  myself,  and  won  my  captain's  bi-evet 
on  the  field.  Tlien  came  Novara  and  its  train  of 
disasters.  As  soon  as  all  was  over  in  Lombardy,  I 
joined  Garibaldi  at  Home,  with  a  few  others  as  de- 
voted and  enthusiastic  as  myself.  You  know  the 
result  of  that;  when  it  was  all  over  there  also,  I 
slowly  turned  back  towards  Naples  to  wait  for 
better  times.  My  father  was  dead.  He  had  be- 
(jueathed  his  money  to  j)riests ;  I  was  houseless  and 
penniless.  Joanna's  father  took  me  into  his  house 
and  concealed  me,  for  I  was  a  proscribed  man, 
I  was  too  poor,  however,  for  the  police  to  exercise 
great  watchfulness,  and  I  escaped  from  them  for 
several  years. 

"  Every  now  and  then  I  had  communication  with 
my  own  party,  for  I  was  looked  upon,  from  my  cour- 
age and  recklessness,  as  of  great  promise  by  them ; 
and  I  was  enabled,  outcast  and  outlawed  though  I 
was,  to  jMirlbnn  some  trifling  services  for  them,  even 
at  that  jK>riod.  You  have  heard  how  many  abortive 
attempts  were  made  to  shake  off  the  monstrous  yoke 
under  which  Naples  groaned  between  '48  and  'GO  ; 
in  one  of  these  a  leader's  place  was  given  me.  I 
was  sent  for  and  received  my  orders  at  Genoa  from 
the  chief  himself  I  retumetl  to  Naples;  we  landed. 
There  had  been  a  traitor  among  us,  we  had  been 
betrayed ;  an  entire  regiment  surrounded  u.",  and 
most  of  us  were  literally  cut  to  pieces.   I  was  severely 
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wounded,  but  I  was  taken  with  a  dozen  more,  alive. 
We  were  tried  separately.  They  had  at  first  thrust 
us  into  dunjijeons,  bleedinj;,  dying,  as  we  were  ;  then 
they  drajTRed  us  out,  and  for  sixteen  hours  we  were 
kept,  in  the  burning  month  of  August,  suffering  the 
torture  of  an  endless  trial.  Every  question  which 
fiendish  ingenuity  could  put  to  entrap  mortal  weak- 
ness into  cowardice  or  treachery  wjia  tried,  but  tried 
in  vain.  We  were  then  thrust  back  into  our  dun- 
geons almost  delirious  from  thirst  and  exhaustion, 
and  then  —  at  noon  —  the  next  day " 

"  Spare  yourself,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  you  are  incapa- 
ble of  going  on." 

"  No,  let  me  finish.  I  had  noticed  as  I  was  taken 
from  the  court  some  men  who  stood  outside  appar- 
ently waiting  for  me.  One  of  them  came  up  to  me, 
felt  my  pulse  and  my  limbs,  and  looked  hard  at  me. 
I  then  heard  him  say,  'I^et  us  begin  with  him  first; 
he  is  very  weak,  and  it  will  save  trouble.'  I  thought 
he  spoke  of  death,  and  even  in  that  hard  plight  my 
heart  sank.  I  was  j'oung,  and  all  hope  was  not  even 
then  dead.  Would  it  had  been  death,  —  would  it 
had  been  death  he  spoke  of!  The  next  day  some 
soldiers  entered  my  cell,  and  conducted  me  into  a 
court  where  I  was  told  that  I  should  hear  what  sen- 
tence had  been  passed  on  me.  But  first  I  was  again 
questioned  as  to  the  names,  professions,  and  num- 
bers of  the  liberals  in  Naples,  —  those  who  were  con- 
sidered compromised  and  guilty,  not  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  our  conspiracy  against  the  Bourbons, 
but  of  encouraging  us  by  their  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval. I  was  mute.  '  He  will  speak  under  the 
stick,'  called  out  the  principal  officer.  I  started  up, 
but  I  was  too  securely  chained  and  fettered  to  be 
able  to  move  a  step.  I  was  stripped,  —  they  began, 
—  I  swooned,  —  but  when  I  came  to  my  senses,  I 
was  still  under  the  stick.  Can  you  understand  the 
unutterable  agony,  the  humiliation,  the  torture  ? 
My  groans  were  like  screams,  —  I  did  not  know  my 
own  voice,  it  souniled  like  that  of  a  wild  beast's." 

"  The  bloo<l  poured  fi-om  my  eyes  and  lips  in  the 
violent  struggle  I  made  to  master  myself  and  be 
calm.  I  tried  to  be  silent,  but  I  rapidly  became 
delirious  and  raved.  When  they  released  me,  I 
fell  upon  the  ground,  not  insensible,  but  stunned  ; 
my  physical  sensitiveness  to  pain  quadrupled  by  my 
mental  sense  of  the  inexpiable  shame.  They  raised 
me  up.  '  Sign  this,'  they  said,  and  they  held  to  me 
a  paper ;  '  this  is  the  confession  which  we  knew  the 
stick  would  extort  from  you.'  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
set  my  teeth.  '  Sign  it,'  they  said,  and  then  all 
swaj'cd  right  and  left  before  me,  and  again  I  fell ; 
as  I  was  on  the  ground,  one  of  them  knelt  beside 
me,  thrust  a  pen  into  my  stiffening  fingers,  and, 
forcibly  holding  my  hand  the  while,  signed  my  name. 
I  know  nothing;  more.  It  seems  that  brain  fever 
came  on,  and  I  was  taken  to  the  prison  hospital. 
When  I  began  to  be  conscious,  three  weeks  had 
pa.ssed.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  stand,  I  was  thrust 
out.  I  was  too  poor  and  insignificant  to  be  worth 
keeping  in  their  accursetl  prisons.  I  was  too  com- 
pletely ruined  in  body  and  mind  for  my  life  to  be 
of  any  conse(|ucnce.  At  first  I  was  not  aware  of 
what  had  Inifallen  me.  I  made  my  way  to  Genoa, 
and  then  1  knew  what  had  happened.  I  was  avoid- 
ed, spumed,  insulted  by  the  very  persons  who  hitherto 
liad  been  my  stanchest  friends,  and  I  was  told  what 
I  had  done.  Done  ?  Gowl  Go<l !  It  seems  that 
in  that  moment  of  overwhelming  pain,  I  had,  in  my 
madness,  raved  of  Joanna  and  of  Joanna's  fatlicr. 
Tlu'v  were  my  only  {H^rsonal  friends,  you  know. 
I  called  on  him  to  aid  me,  and  I  thus  betrayed  the 


fact  that  he  had  sheltered  me.  The  list  which  had 
been  given  to  me  to  sign  contained  the  names  of  all 
those  who  were  suspected  of  liberal  opinions  in  Na- 
ples. To  this  was  now  added  the  name  of  Joanna's 
father.  When  my  forged  signature  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  infamous  list,  they  swore  that  I  had 
denounced  my  accomplices,  and  the  other  men  Avho 
were  brought  out  one  by  one,  were  shown  my  name, 
and  told  it  was  useless  to  refuse  their  evidence,  that 
they  could  save  themselves  by  adding  their  signa- 
ture, but  that  the  list  would  be  acted  on  just  the 
same,  whether  or  not  they  signed  it.  Two  were 
dying,  and  did  so.  They  died  two  days  aflenvards. 
The  list  was  used,  and  ever}'  pt»rson  there  named 
was  arrested,  and  all  were  condemned  to  different 
penalties,  some  to  imprisonment,  some  to  the  galleys, 
some  to  death.  Among  these  last  named  was  Joan- 
na's father !  To  each  was  revealed  the  fact  that 
Giulio  Fani,  taken  in  the  fight  at ... ,  had  betrayed 
them. 

'•  What  defence  could  I  make  ?  Those  who  were 
most  indulgently  inclined  could  but  pity  me,  and 
the  weakness,  as  they  supposed,  of  my  nature.  My 
asseverations  that  I  had  not  signed  it  were  useless, 
for  it  was  proved  that  Joanna's  father  was  totally 
unknown  as  a  liberal  to  any  of  the  Neapolitan  spies. 
No  one  could  have  known  his  opinions  but  me,  and 
I  had  named  him.  What  I  suflercd  I  cannot  speak 
of.  I  lived  through  it  only  in  the  hope  that  a  day 
would  come  when  I  could  die  for  the  cause  which 
they  said  I  had  betrayed.  In  1860 1  enrolled  myself 
among  the  thousand  who  went  to  INIarsala.  Gari- 
baldi had  heard  my  story.  lie  has  a  lai"ger  experi- 
ence, or  a  lar^Tcr  heart  than  most  men.  He 
believed  me.  I  fought,  I  was  wounded,  lefl  for 
dead  on  the  field,  but  recovered  to  figiit  again. 
The  more  reckless  I  was,  the  less  it  seemed  I  could 
be  touched.  Then  came  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
and  afterwards  we  Garibaldini  wei*e  disbanded.  I 
tried  to  find  employment,  but  in  vain.  Sometimes 
it  was  the  fact  that  I  had  worn  a  red  shirt  which 
was  a  stumbling-block,  but  usually  it  was  the  knowl- 
edge '  that  I  had  spoken,'  as  they  termed  it,  which 
ruined  me.  Tlicn  came  '  Aspromonte.*  I  played 
one  more  high  stake  for  death,  but  lost  again,  and 
became  doubly  proscribed  afterwanls.  Since  then 
I  have  changed  my  place  of  abode  three  or  four 
times,  for  wherever  I  go  I  am  overtaken  by  this 
fearful  calumny.  I  would  put  an  end  to  my  life, 
did  I  not  feel  that  blood  must  be  shed  before  Rome 
and  Venice  yet,  and  I  reserve  myself  for  that.  I 
get  a  miserable  subsistence  copying  music  for  the 
theatre,  but  it  is  merely  prolonged  starvation. 
What  am  I  to  do?" 

He  paused  abruptly ;  drops  of  perspiration  were 
on  his  forehead,  yet  his  whole  frame  shivered.  I 
shook  hands  with  him  and  was  silent. 

What  consolation  could  I  offer  ?  "  The  worst 
pain  of  all,"  he  said,  "is  that  sometimes  I  think  I 
must  have  been  guilty,  and  that  I  did  betray  my 
friends." 

"  No,"  I  answered  ;  "  that  is  impossible." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  try  to  put  awa^ 
the  idea,  but  in  morbid  moments  it  returns.  It  is 
enough,  lieaven  knows,  to  feel  that  but  for  me  they 
would  have  been  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of 
Joanna's  father." 

"  What  became  of  Joanna  ?  " 

"  She  forgave  me,  I  was  told,  when  I  made  in- 
(juiries,  but  would  never  see  me  again.  She  is  dead 
now.     I  have  lost  her,  as  I  have  lost  everything. 
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Suspected  liy  my  own  party,  proscribed  by  the  otlier, 
without  a  friend  or  relative,  with  broken  health  and 
ruined  fortunes,  tell  nie,  can  you  fancy  a  more 
deplorable  fate  than  mine  ?  " 

I  had  no  answer  to  make ;  but  he  understood  my 
sympathy  without  any  further  explanations. 

That  he  and  I  should  remain  together  was  a  reso- 
lution I  made  on  the  spot,  and  although  he  resisted 
me,  importunity  and  sheer  physical  superiority  of 
lungs  con([ucred  him,  and  he  consented  to  remain 
with  mo. 

How  could  I  have  given  back  the  life  I  had  saved 
to  the  living  death  of  that  sordid  home,  with  its 
haunting  memories  of  tortui'e  and  shame  V 

With  me,  in  the  constant  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
I  could  give  him  the  medicine  he  so  sorely  needed, 
unobtrusively  and  spontaneously.  Had  we  met  only 
at  intervals  durin<j  my  lessons,  my  opportunities 
would  be  more  limited.  Now,  my  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  another  man,  an  appreciation  which 
amounted  to  sincere  approbation,  was  around  him 
and  about  him  always.  The  moral  atmosphere  was 
changed,  and  he  breathed  a  fresher  and  more  invig- 
orating air. 

After  a  few  months  he  was  a  different  man. 
Grave,  serious,  sad,  he  was  still,  —  he  could  never 
be  otherwise ;  but  he  was  calm  and  resigned.  We 
were  neither  of  us  demonstrative  men ;  but  I  may 
fairly  say  that  our  affection  for  each  other  was  closer 
and  dearer  than  that  of  brothers.  It  was  "  passing 
the  love  of  woman."  He  avoided  his  countrymen 
much  as  he  had  done  before,  but  as  we  spent  our 
evenings  together,  instead  of  at  the  cafe,  this  avoid- 
ance was  less  marked. 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  for  me  to  describe 
how  strongly  I  desired  that  others  should  esteem  him 
as  I  did,  and  that  he  should  be  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  all,  as  he  was  in  mine.  Being  a  "  forestiere,"  I 
was  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  his  past,  and,  in 
spite  of  m^-  daily  lessons,  I  still  bungled  too  fearfully 
in  my  Italian  to  attempt  explanations  which  would 
lose  all  their  force  and  logic,  if  the  terminations  of 
the  words  were  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  if 
my  misuse  of  tenses  and  moods,  of  the  active  and 
passive  verbs,  hopelessly  confused  and  inextricably 
involved  my  meanincr. 

But  the  gods  are  always  on  the  side  of  those  who 
wait.  One  «lay,  at  breakfast,  as  he  was  reading  the 
"  Nazione,"  1  saw  him  change  color,  and  give  a  start 
which  sent  our  rickety  little  table  spinning  over, 
with  all  its  freight  of  coffee,  and  frittate,  and  cos- 
toletti.  He  went  through  the  ruin  us  in  a  dream, 
and  locked  himself  up  in  his  own  room. 

I  took  up  the  paper,  but  could  not  find  what  had 
caused  his  emotion.  The  most  interesting  item  in 
the  paper  was  the  capture  of  some  brigands,  and 
details  of  their  death.  Two  of  them  were  said  to 
have  made  a  full  confession  of  their  crimes.  This 
confession  was  to  be  inserted  the  next  day.  After 
a  while,  I  knocked  at  his  door,  and  asked  him  to  let 
me  in. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  I  heard  him  unlock 
it.  I  went  in,  and  saw  he  had  been  writing.  His 
face  wius  yet  convulsed  with  some  terrible  storm  of 
passion  which  had  passed  over  it.  It  looked  as  it 
used  to  look  when  I  first  saw  him,  but  in  addition 
there  was  a  wild,  eager  gleam  of  hone. 
"  What  is  the  matter  V  "  I  asked  him. 
His  lips  (juivered,  as  he  replied,  "  Some  brigands 
have  been  captured,  and  have  died.  They  are  the 
two  men  who  were  the  executioners  of  my  sen- 
tence."    jSio  expletives  were  needful  to  enforce 


those  few  words.  Execrations  or  curses  would  have 
seemed  weak  when  compared  to  the  bitter  horror  of 
his  tone. 

"  If,"  he  went  on,  "  that  confession,  wrenched  out 
of  them  by  the  fear  of  death,  be  a  genuine  one,  I  shall 
know  the  truth.  I  have  written  for  a  copy  of  that 
confession  to  be  sent  to  me.  I  have  requested  one 
of  my  fellow-soldiers,  who  lives  in  Calabria  (he  is  no 
friend  of  mine,  but  he  is  a  just  man)  to  obtain  it." 

"  But  will  there  not  be  a  copy  printed  in  the  pa- 
per to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No ;  the  members  of  one  government  rarely  ex- 
pose the  infamy  of  their  j)rcdecessors.  However 
opposed  in  policy,  and  superior  in  legality,  there  is  a 
certain  solidarity  between  them  which  induces  them 
to  cast  a  veil  over  past  turpitude  and  cruelty.  It  is 
wisest,  as  a  general  rule,  to  do  so,  as  it  saves  much 
heartburning  and  useless  resentment.  But  in  this 
case  I  must  Know  the  truth." 

He  was  right.  The  next  day  there  was  no  allu- 
sion to  the  execution  of  the  brigands. 

But,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  a  packet 
came  for  him.  He  tore  it  open,  and  I  left  him  to 
read  it  undisturbed. 

When  I  returned,  in  about  an  hour,  my  friend 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  dropped  a  mask.  The 
features,  the  expression,  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
man  were  changed  and  glorified. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "  they  have  confessed  all,  —  the 
forged  list,  the  forced  signature ;  and  more,"  he 
said,  "  it  was  not  from  my  lips  that  they  heard  the 
name  of  Joanna's  father.  When  they  stripped  me 
of  my  clothes,  they  searched  them.  In  the  breast  of 
the  coat  a  small  packet  had  been  sewn  inside  the 
lining.  Poor  Joanna  had  thought  to  charm  my  life 
and  insure  my  safety  by  stitching  there  a  relic,  and 
had  written  a  few  tender  lines  on  the  paper  in  which 
it  was  folded,  and  signed  them  with  her  name.  She 
prayed  me  to  return  safe  to  her  father  and  to  her- 
self. That  was  quite  enough.  They  got  possession 
of  the  name,  but  wished  to  force  me  to  utter  it. 
They  sought  to  destroy  me,  body  and  soul.  When 
they  found  I  conquered  them,  they  resolved  that,  at 
any  rate,  I  should  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing I  had  done  so.  I  was  to  die  with  this  bitterness 
added  to  my  death,  —  that  I  had  betrayed  my  best 
friend.  I  did  not  die  then,  but  I  have  been  dying 
of  that  fatal  shame  ever  since.  I  believed  that  in 
the  agony  of  delirium  I  had  done  so,  .and  that  idea 
was  even  harder  to  bear  than  the  undeserved  suspi- 
cion of  having  signed  that  list.     Thank  God  ! " 

No  hymn  of  thanksgiving  ever  bore  on  its  melo- 
dious aspirations  more  fulness  of  heart-gratitude  to 
God.  But  as  he  spoke  I  saw  his  head,  which  had 
been  lifted  up  with  a  noble  dignity  I  shall  never 
for<jet,  suddenly  droop,  his  figure  swayed  to  and  fro, 
and  then  he  drop|)ed  at  my  feet  as  if  shot. 

He  lingered  a  few  days,  long  enough,  however,  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  document  to  Garibaldi,  and  to 
know  that  his  chief  rejoiced  with  all  his  heart  at  this 
irrefragable  proof  of  his  innocence  of  even  uncon- 
scious treachery. 

In  some  occult  way  the  contents  of  that  letter  be- 
came known.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition  arrived  a  few  hours  before 
GiuUo  breathed  his  last,  and  stood  by  his  death-bed. 

He  recognized  them,  and  smiled.  He  gave  no 
other  greeting,  for  his  hands  were  clasping  mine, 
and  he  held  them  in  a  grasp  which  was  only  unloosed 
by  death. 

He  died  gently  as  an  infant,  murmuring  the  word 
"Patria!" 
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Am  I  wronfj  in  sayinj;  that  his  was  a  life  most 
bitterly  and  undeservedlv  tried  ? 

Amid  the  insolent  felicities  which  abound  in  the 
destinies  of  many  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
an  nnanswenvble  "  Why  ?  "  rises  to  my  lips. 

Why  do  ve  possess  all  this  flaunting  prosperity, 
this  love,  friendsiiip,  honor,  these  troops  of  friends  V 
Why  was  he  bereaved  of  all,  and  made  to  bear,  in 
addition,  a  load  of  unjust  obloquy  ? 

But  the  echo  of  that  "  Thank  God  !  "  returns  to 
me,  and  I  am  content  to  leave  the  inscrutable  mys- 
tery unsolved.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  I  knew 
Giulio  —  glad  I  was  to  be  of  some  help  to  him,  and 
gladdest  of  all  that  I  loved  him  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul.  For  the  rest,  God's  will  must  be  "  suf- 
fered "  as  well  as  "  done." 


fe 


CRITICAL  BLUNDERS. 

Ax  action  for  libel  of  a  somewhat  unusual  nature 
was  lately  tried  in  London.  An  evening  paper,  in 
recording  the  first  night's  performance  of  a  certain 
drama,  stated  that  the  part  of  one  of  the  principal 
actors  "  was  most  efEciently  spoken  by  the  prompt- 
er." The  actor  whose  memory  was  thus  called  into 
question,  naturally  considered  his  professional  char- 
acter must  suffer,  if  the  statement  was  allowed  to 
pass  uncontradicted  ;  and,  failing  in  obtaining  a  re- 
tractation from  the  ofiending  journal,  sought  his 
remedy  in  a  court  of  law.  The  writer  of  the  crit- 
ique repeated  the  obnoxious  statement  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, and  was  supported  by  the  author  of  tiie 
piece  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  prompter  himself  and 
the  actors  engaged  in  the  performance  declared  that 
the  plaintiff  was  letter-perfect,  and  the  jury  awarded 
him  five  guineas  as  a  salve  for  his  wounded  feelings. 

Player  and  critic  seldom  appear  thus  as  plaintiff 
and  defendant ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  modern  theatrical  critics,  it  must  be  owned, 
are  very  chary  of  fault-finding,  as  a  rule  preferring 
to  deal  out  praise  with  more  liberality  than  discre- 
tion, —  the  ink  they  use  has  but  an  infinitesimal 
modicum  of  gall  in  it,  if  that  ingredient  has  not 
been  omitted  altogether.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  was 
very  ditTerent,  the  dramatic  writers  for  the  press 
handling  their  pens  after  a  less  gingerly  fashion  than 
is  common  iiow-a-days.  Fancy  the  commotion 
there  would  be  in  a  modern  greenroom,  if  the 
Times  took  to  summing  up  theatrical  performances 
in  this  style :  "  Last  night,  Farquhar's  sprightly 
comedy,  the  Constant  Couple,  was  most  barbarously 
murdered  at  Drury  Lane.  The  lively  knight  was 
reduced  by  EUiston  to  a  dull  piece  of  affectation. 
Clincher  was  altogether  lost  in  tlic  hands  of  Bannis- 
ter ;  it  approache<l  Fanjuhar  as  nearly  as  the  i'ro" 
in  the  fable  restsmbled  the  ox.  Miss  Mellon  was  not 
thoroughly  unpleasant  in  her  representation  of  An- 
gelica ;  but  criticism  has  not  language  severe  enoufi^h 
to  deprecate  the  impertinence  of  Barrymore  pre- 
suming to  put  himself  forward  in  the  part  of  Colonel 
Standard.  We  were  scarcely  less  offiended  with 
Dowton's  attempt  at  Alderman  Sniggles ;  it  was 
only  not  alisolutely  the  worst  thing  we  ever  saw." 
This  pretty  specimen  of  the  gentle  art  of  criticism 
appeared  in  a  paper  called  the  liritLsh  Neptune,  and 
gre.at  was  the  wrath  of  the  actors  so  mercilessly  ca.s- 
tigated ;  their  anger  not  being  the  less  furious  be- 
cause the  performance  so  bitt«rly  assailed  had  never 
taken  place,  the  sudden  illnejts  of  Klliston  having 
necessitated  the  substitution  of  another  comedy  in 
place  of  the  Constant  Couple.  P21liston  was  not  a 
man  to  submit  (juietly  to  such  an  uncalled-for  at- 


tjick,  and  he  had  not  much  difficulty  in  persuading 
his  fellow-sufferers  to  join  him  in  taking  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  their  libeller  ;  but,  knowing  he  had 
no  case  at  all,  the  proprietor  of  the  British  Neptune 
wisely  compromised  matters  by  paying  all  expenses, 
and  handing  over  fifty  pounds  to  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatrical  Fund. 

The  practice  of  writing  critiques  before  instead 
of  after  the  performance  criticised,  (less  uncommon, 
perhaps,  than  might  be  supposed,)  however  con- 
venient it  may  lie,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  risky 
practice,  seeing  that  theatrical  and  musical  pro- 
grammes are  especially  liable  to  sudden  and  unan- 
nounced changes,  calculated  to  bring  the  too  imagi- 
native critic  to  grief  when  he  least  expects  it.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  gentleman  who,  years  ago,  wrote 
in  the  Morning  Herald:  "  We  were  extremely  grat- 
ified on  Tuesday  evening  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Sinclair  had  attended  to  our  ad- 
vice, and  that  his  adoption  of  it  was  eminently  ser^ 
viceable  to  his  professional  character.  In  executing 
the  polacca,  he  very  prudently  abstained  from  any 
wild  flourishes,  but  kept  strictly  to  the  laws  of  mel- 
ody, by  wliich  he  was  encored  three  times  by  the 
universal  desire  of  the  whole  audience."  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  popular  vocalist  may  have  taken  his 
critic's  atlvice  to  heart,  and  resolved  to  forego  in- 
dulging himself  in  Avild  flourishes;  and  if  the  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  him,  he  might  possibly 
have  earned  the  extraonlinary  compliment  of  a 
triple  encore.  Unfortunately,  neither  singer  nor 
song  was  heard  at  all  that  night  on  the  boards  of 
Covent  Garden  ;  and  the  critic  had  small  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  adopting  the  rule  of  Cap- 
tain Absolute's  too  ready-witted  man,  who,  when- 
ever he  drew  upon  his  invention  for  a  good  current 
lie,  always  forged  indorsements  as  well  as  the  bill, 
in  order  to  give  the  thing  an  air  of  truth. 

The  Herald  seems  to  have  had  an  unhappy  knack 
of  selecting  gentlemen  of  this  adventurous  turn  of 
mind.  When  the  Piccolomini  was  attracting  mu- 
sical London  to  the  old  Opera-house  by  her  Avmning 
portrayal  of  the  heroine  of  La  Traviala,  the  curios- 
ity of  opera-goers  was  piqued  by  the  announcement 
of  51  rival  Violetta  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  person 
of  Madame  Bosio ;  but  when  the  night  came  which 
was  to  bring  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  great 
prima  donnas  to  the  test  of  comparison,  circum- 
stances compelled  the  postponement  of  the  trial. 
The  disappointed  audience  must  have  been  more 
astonished  than  edified  at  the  appearance  next 
morning  in  the  above-named  newspaper  of  a  highly 
panegyrical  criticism  of  Bosio's  Violetta.  The  con- 
scientious writer,  after  describing  the  deep  pensive- 
ness  pervading  the  performance,  declared  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  first  representation  of  La  Tra- 
viata  at  Covent  Garden  should  have  achieved  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  successes  of  the  season,  INLi- 
dame  Bosio  having,  by  her  admirable  rendering  of 
the  heroine,  taken  a  new  lease  of  fame.  Descend- 
ing to  details,  the  critic  says:  "Perhaps  Madame 
Bosio  never  sung  so  admirably  as  she  did  last  night. 

Her  first  aria  was  sung  to  perfection In  the 

duet  with  Germont,  and  the  finale  to  the  second  act, 
she  created  a  profound  imjiression  by  her  energy  and 
feeling.  Mario  »urpa.ssed  himself.  ....  The  re- 
calls of  Madame  Bosio  and  Mario  were  numerous 
during  the  performance,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the 
usual  ovation  was  paid  to  the  lady  and  gentleman." 
Doubtless  the  critic  was  satisfied  with  his  produc- 
tion, and,  considered  as  an  exen'ise  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculties,  it  was  not  bad ;  his  editor,  however, 
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took  a  very  common  place  view  of  the  matter,  and 
the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  a  prominent 
place  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper :  "  The  report 
of  the  performances  of  La  Traviata  Avhich  ap- 
peared m  a  portion  of  our  impression  of  yester- 
day was  altogether  incorrect,  the  Traviata  having 
been  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
Signor  Gniziani.  AVe  are  comj)elled  to  confide  in 
the  honor  of  our  reporter  in  all  such  mattere,  and 
therefore  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  at  once  dis- 
pense with  the  further  services  of  the  writer  of  the 
pretended  critique." 

A  now  defunct  literary  periodical  was  guilty  of  a 
comical  blunder.  Just  a  couple  of  days  before  a 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  was  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  the  Critic  informed  its  play -going  readers 
that  "  the  sole  event  of  any  moment  which  has  tak- 
en place  in  the  metropolitan  theatres  during  the 
past  week,  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
dramatized  vei-sion  of  Mr.  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  but  as  it  has  been  even  more  unsuccessful 
than  similar  attempts  to  convert  a  novel  into  a  piece 
usually  are,  we  shall  refrain  from  any  detailed  criti- 
cisms ;"  which  was  wise  under  the  circumstances. 
The  manageress  of  the  Lyceum  thought  this  pro- 
phetic condemnation  a  little  too  bad,  and  gave  the 
public  a  bit  of  her  mind  on  the  subject  through  the 
medium  of  the  daily  press ;  and  being  a  popul.ar  ac- 
tress, her  complaints  were  indorsed  hy  the  newspa- 
pers, and  some  rather  hard  words  flung  at  the  of- 
fending weekly.  The  editor  of  the  Critic,  however, 
was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  his  next  num- 
ber, he  explained  that  his  theatrical  reporter  had 
left  Ji  note  at  the  oflice  running  thus :  "  As  the  Tale 
of  Two  Cities  has  failed  me,  I  have  nothing  for  this 
week  without  going  far  afield  ;  pray  say  a  few  words 
about  it."  Li  reading  this,  the  recipient  managed 
to  ignore  the  little  word  "  me,"  and  therefore  sup- 
posed that  the  piece  had  been  played  without  suc- 
cess; the  result  of  this  error  being  the  concoction  of 
the  aforesaid  notice.  The  explanation  was  all  very 
well  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  certainly  scarcely  justi- 
fied the  announcement  of  the  supposed  failure  being 
made  in  such  very  emphatic  terms.  The  editor 
thought  otherwise,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  and  ac- 
tually assumed  the  trtne  of  a  highly  injured  individ- 
ual, comj)laining  that  so  much  should  have  been 
raadq  of  what  he  delicately  described  as  a  "  single 
deviation  from  accuracy  " ;  while  the  reporter,  whose 
bad  writino;  was  apparently  the  cause  of  the  original 
mistake,  talting  his  cue  from  his  suj>erior  olHcer,  cool- 
declared  he  had  only  told  the  truth,  "  as  many  wise 
men  have  done,  a  day  too  soon  " ;  and  then  hast- 
ened to  console  his  maligned  editor  with  the  assur- 
ance that  if  he  were  to  devote  his  space  to  correct- 
ing; the  errors  of  fact,  logic,  and  language  dail^  com- 
mitted by  his  assailants,  all  the  space  and  time  at 
his  command  would  be  occupied  with  the  ungrateful 
function. 

Such  critical  blunders  as  these  tell  their  own  story, 
but  it  is  hanl  to  account  for  the  mistakes  regarding 
personal  identity  into  which  newspaper  critics  have 
now  and  then  fallen.  T.  P.  Cooke  must  have  been 
inexpressibly  delighted  to  see  himself  pniised  for  his 
performance  of  a  part  played  by  another  actor ;  and 
Miss  Faucit  must  have  blushed  with  pleasure  at  the 
unintended  compliment  when,  after  playing  Voliim- 
nia,  she  saw  Miss  O'Neill  reproache*!  with  making 
the  character  too  youthful  in  appearance.  The  play- 
bills in  these  cases  may  have  misled  the  critics,  and 
the  theatrical  "  make-up"  of  the  actors  have  prevent- 
ed them  discovering  the  truth  ;  but  no  such  excuse 


is  available  for  the  musical  critic  who  abused  our 
great  tenor,  asserting  that  he  had  deteriorated  in 
style,  voice,  and  execution,  aa  the  said  critic  had 
prophesied  he  would  do,  if  he  persisted  in  travelling 
about  the  countiT  singing  commonplace  ballads. 
The  proof  of  the  singer's  deterioration  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  sang  at  a  certain  performance  of  the 
MessiaJi,  when  it  happened  —  as  it  too  often  hap- 
pens —  that  the  popular  tenor's  place  was  occupied 
by  a  substitute  ;  and  the  critic  proved  that  he  was 
short-sighted  in  more  senses  than  one. 


ROSA  BOXIIEUR  AT  HOME. 

[M.  Adrirx  Marx  of  L'Evinement  Is  the  least  bashful  of  eAront- 
queurs.  There  is  no  place  safe  from  his  assaults  when  he  is  In 
want  of  "copy."  The  Paris  corres))on(lent  of  the  London  Athe- 
naeum gives  the  following  amusing  account  of  M.  Adrieu's  iaterview 
with  Rosa  Bonbeur.] 

Poor  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur  had  left  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Luxembourg,  and  gone  to  the  Chii- 
tcau  de  By,  near  Fontaincbleau,  in  the  fond,  vain 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  pryings  and  importunities 
of  travellers  and  indigenous  intruders.  She  calcu- 
lated without  Peeping  Adrien.  Her  porter  may  say 
to  people  who  ring  at  her  gates  that  Mademoiselle 
has  gone  out,  and  it  is  uncertain  when  shj  will 
return.  This  answer  may  turn  away  modest  people ; 
but  Adrien  only  laughs  at  it*  He  has  his  column  in 
his  paper  before  him,  and  he  has  not  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Paris  to  Fontaincbleau  for  nothing.  He 
was  convinced  by  the  firm  denials  of  the  old  woman 
at  Mdlle.  Bonheur's  gates  that  the  lady  was  at  home. 
He  accordingly  brought  his  "  reserve  battery  "  —  a 
letter  of  introduction  -^  into  the  field,  and  said,  — 

"  I  am  distressed  that  Mdlle.  Bonheur  is  not  at  By. 
I  have  been  sent  to  her  on  urgent  business  by  one  of 
her  friends,  who  has  given  me  this  letter  for  her; 
give  it  to  her,  with  my  regrets." 

The  gates  were  closed.  Peeping  Adrien  was  left 
at  By,  ''  Where  cutlets  with  anchovy  sauce  are 
myths,  and  where  civilization  penetrates  once  daily 
in  the  shape  of  Ze  Petit  Journal."  Adrien  indulged 
in  the  following  reflections:  "I  will  take  a  little 
walk.  During  this  time  Mdlle.  Bonheur  will  read 
my  letter,  and,  finding  it  signed  by  an  old  friend, 
will  scold  her  servant  for  having  turned  me  away. 
On  my  return  to  the  Cliateau,  I  shall  ha  told  that 
Mdlle.  Bonheur  has  just  come  in,  and  awaits  me  with 
impatience." 

But  Peeping  Adrien  was  wrong.  He  was  refused 
admission  on  his  second  application.  The  old  ser- 
vant remarked,  — 

"  Mademoiselle  has  not  returned.  Sometimes  she 
goes  off  for  a  fortnight,  without  saying  a  word  to 
me.     You  know  how  eccentric  artists  are." 

Now  a  very  young  and  simple  chroniqueur,  Peep- 
ing Adrian  tells  us,  would  have  given  up  the  pursuit 
at  this  point.  But  Adrien  was  an  old  hand.  He 
argued,  If  M  idemoiselle  h<is  received  the  note,  she 
hits  broken  it  open.  He  asked  tor  its  return.  This 
w:us  impossible.  So  Alademoiselle  cried  out,  "  You 
must  let  in  the  intruder,  who  tcill  disturb  my  soli- 
tude." 

In  walked  the  triumphant  Adrien,  and  he  was  at 
once  taking  notes.  He  saw  before  him  a  little, 
frowning  (ellow,  shielded  from  the  sun  by  an  enor- 
mous straw  hat.  Stooping,  he  observed  a  beimlless, 
bronzed  face,  lit  up  by  "  two  brown  eyes  of  ordinary 
size."  The  nose  was  fine,  the  mouth  large,  showing 
"  in  its  hiatus "  t\vt)  superb  rows  of  teeth.  Ivong 
hair  hung  wildly  upon  the  shoulders.  The  mascu- 
line figure  said  petulantly, — 
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"  Who  arc  you  ?  whence  <lo  you  come,  and  what 
do  j'ou  want  V  "  The  petuhmt  one  lifted  fiU  blouse 
and  thrust  fiL^  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  gray 
velvet  breeches. 

The  hands  were  little,  and  so  were  the  feet,  albeit 
covered  with  rough,  hob-nailed  boots,  made  of  un- 
varnished calf>*kin. 

M.  Adrien  Marx  observed  that  he  was  a  journal- 
ist from  Paris,  who  wished  to  see  !Mdlle.  Bon- 
heur. 

"  Look  at  her  then,"  said  the  strange  figure,  lift- 
ing the  enonnous  straw  hat." 

M.  Adrien  at  once  observed  that  Mdlle.  Bon- 
heur's  hair  was  white,  and  that  her  coarse  linen  shirt 
was  held  toijether  at  the  throat  by  two  diamond 
studs.     The  lady  now  melted,  and  said,  — 

"  My  dear  Sir,  excuse  me.  You  must  understand 
the  measures  I  am  compelled  to  take  to  keep  off"  the 
profane.  I  know  English  people  who  have  travelled 
five  hundred  leagues  to  see  me,  and  who,  after  hav- 
ing stared  at  me  at  their  leisure,  have  gone  off" 
without  saying  so  much  as  'Thank  you.'  If  talent 
make  an  artist  a  rare  animal,  it  is  not  worth  while 
trying  to  be  one.  You  must  understand,  moreover, 
the  loss  of  time.  If  you  were  writing  an  important 
romance,  would  you  be  pleased  if  an  intruder  came 
upon  you  in  the  heat  of  your  subject,  and  loaded  you 
with  old  compliments  ?  " 

Here  M.  Adrien  felt  bound  to  make  a  feint  of  re- 
tiring ;  but  Mademoiselle  would  not  hear  of  it,  be- 
cause he  was  of  "/a  grande  famille."  "  Besides,  to- 
daj,"  the  lady  added,  " you  will  not  disturb  me,  for 
I  am  sheep-shearing ! " 

Invited  to  witness  this  unsavory  part  of  farm 
labor.  Peeping  Adrien  was  told  that  if  he  did  not 
like  it  the  woree  for  him. 

"  I  have  got  one  half  sheared,"  said  Mademoiselle, 
"  and  if  I  leave  him  so,  he  will  freeze  on  one  side 
and  broil  on  the  other,  and  that  will  hurt  him." 

Under  the  chroniqueur's  eyes  Mademoiselle  sheared 
seven  of  her  Hock  ! 

He  then  accompanied  the  lady  to  see  her  dogs, 
and  goats,  and  horses,  —  speaking  freely  of  their 
breeding  (jualities  by  the  way. 

"  Do  you  shoot  ?  "  asked  Peeping  Adrien. 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  I  am  very  clumsy.  The 
only  thing  I  do  understand  is  rearing  cattle.  I  was 
born  to  be  a  farmer  ;  but  fatality  made  me  a  painter. 
I  am  out  of  my  true  vocation." 

Hereupon  M.  Adrien  rallied  the  lady,  agreeing 
with  her  that  painting  was  not  her  forte,  and  that 
he  would  look  out  for  a  place  for  her  as  plough- 
boy.  Then  they  laughed  heartily  :  item  in  Peeping 
Adrien's  note-book. 

The  thousand  and  one  pretty  and  curious  things 
in  Mdlle.  Bonheur's  liouse  are  not  passed  over.  The 
gothic  chairs,  the  brass  chandeliers,  the  family  por- 
traits, are  set  forth.  The  easels  are  described  as 
covered  with  studies  of  stags  and  horses,  preparations 
for  a  great  picture,  —  a  commission  from  abroad. 
"O  those  foreigners!"  the  patriotic  Peeping  Adrien 
exclaims.  Mdlle.  Bonheur  studies  each  individual 
of  her  great  pictures  apart,  and  then  groups  the 
whole.  "  In  this  way  she  draws  £  4,000  out  of  the 
cofi'ers  of  wealthy  Albion."  Sometimes  the  lady  is 
wilful,  and  will  not  sell  at  any  price.  A  bit  she 
holds  to  be  sjunerlatively  good  she  keeps,  and  will 
jiot  be  temj)tea  by  goKl.  M.  Adrien  saw  a  sheen- 
fijld,  with  tiie  name  of  M.  de  Koth.«chihl  chalked  in 
the  corner.  The  artist  explained  that  she  intended 
it  for  the  millionnaire ;  but  that  now  she  had  m:ide 
up  her  mind  to  keep  it  for  herself.      "  Perhajw," 


Peeping  Adrien  maliciously  adds,  "  I  am  th«.  first 
to  give  this  bad  news  to  the  Baron." 

Mdlle.  Bonheur's  favorites  are  Ti*oyon  and  Corot, 
and  her  rooms  are  full  of  these  masters.  At  "  dewy 
eve  "Mdlle.  Bonheur  conducted  her  intruder  gra- 
ciously to  her  gates,  telling  him,  by  the  way,  that  she 
painted,  as  a  rule,  eight  hours  daily. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SADOWA. 

The  fuller  accounts  which  have  reached  us  o 
this  battle  go  far  to  modify  the  opinions  we  had,  in 
some  respects,  formed  of  it ;  showing,  first,  that  the 
Prussians  did  not  owe  it  so  much  to  the  needle  gun 
as  was  at  first  imagined;  and,  again,  both  that  they 
paid  a  dreadful  price  for  their  victory,  and  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrians  from  the  field  was  not 
that  disorderly  rout  Avhich  the  telegrams  last  week 
reported  it,  but  was  a  retreat  conducted  with  such 
skill  as  to  extort  the  praises  of  the  Prussian  gen- 
erals. Nor  was  the  battle  a  contest  between 
troops,  on  the  one  side,  flushed  with  victory,  and, 
on  the  other,  demoralized  by  what  they  had  expe- 
rienced or  had  heard  of  the  deadly  execution  of  the 
needle  gun.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to  read  of  the 
courage  displayed  by  the  Austrian  troops  in  the, 
thus  far,  final  struggle,  in  spite  of  the  convincing 
proof  which  had  been  given  in  every  previous  en- 
gagement that,  man  to  man,  the  chances  of  death 
were,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  as  three  to  one  against 
them.  "  The  men  returned  safely  from  a  fight," 
says  one  writer,  "  congratulate  each  other,  while 
they  describe  the  awful  fire  under  which  they  have 
dared  to  hold  their  own."  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  first 
letter  to  the  Times,  which  brings  his  report  down  to 
the  30th  of  June  speaks  of  a  cheery-looking  Tyrol- 
ese  with  whom  he  conversed  about  the  encounter 
with  the  Prussians  at  Skalicz,  on  the  27th, —  in 
which  he  said  that  the  Austrian  corps  had  been 
surprised  by  three  times  their  number,  and  had 
suffered  severely, —  and  who  told  him  that  the 
needle  gun  enabled  the  enemy  to  fire  so  fast  there 
was  no  getting  at  them.  We  fire  better,"  he  said; 
"  but  they  fire  three  times  for  our  one."  "  Another 
soldier,"  writes  Dr.  Russell,  "  who  was  shot  through 
both  hands,  asked  me  for  a  cigar,  but  he  could  not 
light  it  or  put  it  into  his  mouth  of  his  own  accord. 
He  said,  '  Prussians  were  devils,  full  of  cunning, 
and  not  fighting  fairly.'"  No  doubt,  he  looked 
upon  the  needle  gun  as  a  weapon  of  diabolical  in- 
vention. But  though  its  efficiency  must  have  been 
known  throughout  the  army,  the  Austrians  showed 
no  sign  of  a  cowed  or  broken  spirit.  They  fought 
magnificently, —  not  better  than  the  Prussians, 
though,  who,  when  their  guns  could  "ive  them 
little  advantage  over  the  enemy,  displayed  the 
most  undaunted  heroism.  The  glory  of  the  latter 
is  all  the  greater  that  they  have  triumphed,  not 
over  a  dispirited  foe ;  and  nothing  that  our  fuller 
news  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa  has  told  us  can  be 
considered  as  in  the  least  altering  its  character  of  a 
decisive  contest.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be 
observed  that  although  the  Prussians  showed  in  the 
battle  of  Sadowa  that  thev  could  figlit  manfully 
without  the  confidence  which  a  superior  weapon 
inspires,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  lost  that  battle  had  it  not  been  for  the 
advance  of  the  Crown  Prince,  unon  the  rear  of  the 
Austrian  right,  and  upon  ground  whei-e  tiie  needle 
gun  had  full  play.  When  the  Pru.ssians  contended 
with  tlie  Austrians  on  ground  where  they  could  not 
bring   their  superior  weapon  into  play,  the  dead 
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were  pretty  equally  divided.  Rut  when  the  Crown 
Prince  enjjafjed  the  Austrians  in  the  open  field,  the 
latter  lay  (lead  in  heap,  while  a  corpse  in  Prussian 
uniform  w<is  rare. 

From  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Times 
with  the  Prussian  army  we  have  an  account  of  the 
battle,  dated  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
fought,  yet  extending  over  three  columns  of  the 
leading  journal.  We  shall  follow  it  as  briefly  as  we 
can. 

On  Monday,  the  2d  of  July,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  halted  with  the  first  army  at  Kommenitz,  in 
order  to  allow  the  Crown  Prince  time  to  come  up  to 
Miletin,  a  town  five  miles  east  of  Kommenitz,  and 
to  get  information  of  the  movements  of  the  Aus- 
trians. In  the  afternoon  he  sent  out  two  officers  to 
reconnoitre  beyond  Iloritz.  Before  one  of  them 
got  to  the  little  river  Bistritz,  over  which  the  road 
from  Iloritz  to  Koniggratz  crosses  about  half-way 
between  these  two  towns,  he  came  upon  a  large 
force  of  Austrian  cavalry  and  Jiigers,  and  ha<l  to 
ride  for  his  life  till  he  and  his  dragoons  regained  the 
outposts  of  the  Prussian  army.  More  on  the  Prus- 
sian right  the  other  officer  found  the  Austrians  in 
force,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  rapidly.  From  the 
reports  of  both  these  officers.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  determined  to  attack,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  he  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  advance  of 
his  own  army  beyond  Hiiritz,  and  sent  Lieutenant 
von  Normand  with  a  letter  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
asking  him  to  push  forward  in  the  morning  from 
Miletm,  and  attack  the  right  flank  of  the  Austrians 
while  he  himself  engaged  them  in  front.  Had  A'^on 
Normand  been  taken  prisoner  on  his  ride  to  and  fro 
between  the  first  and  second  armies,  the  Austrians 
might  have  won  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  or  it  might 
not  have  been  fought.  At  one  o'clock,  however,  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d,  he  reached  the  head-<juarters 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  three  hours  later  rejoined 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  bringing  him  an  assur- 
ance of  the  co-operation  of  the  second  army.  But 
before  midnight  the  troops,  150,000,  of  all  arms,  had 
been  in  motion,  and  at  daybreak  they  had  taken  up 
their  position  to  attack  the  Austrians,  —  the  main 
botlv  at  Milowitz,  a  village  on  the  road  from  Ilorit?: 
to  Koniggratz ;  the  7th  division,  under  General 
Fransky,  at  Cesekwitz  on  the  left,  and  the  4th  and 
5th  divisions  at  the  villages  of  Bristau  and  Psauch 
on  the  right ;  while  General  von  Bitterfeld,  with 
the  8th  and  part  of  the  7th  corps  (Farmee,  was  sent 
to  the  town  of  Neubidsaw,  on  the  extreme  right,  ten 
miles  from  Milowitz.  About  four  o'clock  the  army 
began  to  advance,  an<l  marched  slowly  up  the  gen- 
tle hill  which  leads  from  Milowitz  to  the  village  of 
Dub,  five  miles  nearer  Koniggratz.  At  six  the 
whole  army  was  close  up  to  Dub,  concealed  behind 
the  ridge  upon  which  Dub  stands ;  their  cavalry  ve- 
dettes, which  had  been  pushed  forward  thus  far  over 
night,  remaining  on  the  ridge,  as  if  nothing  were 
going  on  behind  them,  and  the  Austrians  ignorant 
of  tlieir  approach. 

From  the  elevation  on  which  Dub  stands,  the 
ground  slopi's  gently  down  to  the  river  Bistritz, 
which  the  road  crosses  at  the  village  of  Sadowa,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  Dub.  From  Sadowa,  and 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bistritz,  the  ground 
rises  up  to  the  village  of  Lipa,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Sadowa.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  down  the 
Bistritz  is  the  village  of  Dohilnitz ;  a  mile  still  fur- 
ther down  stands  the  village  of  Mokrowcns.  Be- 
tween Dohilnitz  and  Mokrowens  .stands  the  chateau 
of  Dohalicha.     Behind  Dohilnitz,  and  between  that 
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village  and  the  high  road  which  runs  through  Sa- 
dowa, lies  a  large  thick  woo<l.  Many  of  the  trees 
had  been  cut  down,  leaving  about  ten  feet  above 
the  ground,  the  lopped  branches  of  which  were 
twisted  together  between  the  standing  trunks  of  the 
trees  which  were  nearest  the  river,  in  order  to  bar 
an  entrance  into  the  wood.  On  the  open  slope  be- 
tween Dohilnitz  and  Dohalicha  was  a  battery  of 
twelve  pieces.  To  the  left;,  up  the  course  of  the 
Bistritz,  the  ground  was  open  between  the  orchards 
of  Sadowa  and  the  trees  round  Benatek,  a  little 
village  about  two  miles  above  Sadowa.  This  village 
marked  the  right  of  the  Austrian  position.  But 
midway  between  Sadowa  and  Benatek  ran,  for  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  a  broad  belt  of  fir-wood.  "Above 
and  beyond  these  villages  and  woods,  in  the  course 
of  the  river,  the  spire  o{  Lipa  was  seen  ;  below  it  a 
few  houses,  gardens,  and  patches  of  fir-wood ;  and 
a  little  to  the  left,  rather  down  the  hill,  were  seen 
the  cottages  of  the  hamlet  of  Cisliwes." 

Such  was  the  battle-field  on  which  nearly  half  a 
million  of  men  were  to  contend,  —  the  Prussians, 
250,000  strong ;  the  Austrians,  about  200,000. 

Dr  Russell  witnessed  the  battle  from  the  old  tower 
of  Koniggratz.  We  will  now  follow  his  account  of  it. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Prussians  had  250,000  men  in 
the  field.  '  General  Benedek's  army,  deductions 
being  made  for  the  baggage  guards,  the  various 
escorts,  the  garrison  of  Josephstadt  and  Koniggratz, 
the  sick,  &c.,  he  had  probably  not  more  than  190,000 
or  195,000  actually  in  hand.  The  ground  he  had 
to  cover  from  right  to  left  was  about  nine  miles  in 
length.  His  artillery  consisted  of  about  540  guns, 
and  the  cavalry  seemed  to  Dr.  Russell  the  very 
finest  he  had  ever  seen.  It  prevented  the  defeat  of 
the  Austrian  army  from  being  turned  into  a  rout 
Some  of  us  have  laughed  at  General  Benedek's  plea 
that  the  smoke  kept  hiin  from  seeing  the  Prussians. 
The  laugh  may  be  just  or  not,  and  certainly  the 
plea  sounds  oddly.  But  Dr.  Russell  says  that  once 
the  engagement  had  begun.  General  Benedek  him- 
self could  not  tell  where  his  troops  were.  "  Notwith- 
standing the  violent  wind  which  prevailed,  the 
artillery  and  musketry  fire  clung  in  the  valleys  and 
undulations,  and,  mingling  with  the  fogs  and  rain- 
clouds,  at  times  quite  obscured  the  field."  The 
Austrians  for  the  most  part  .«eemed  to  be  jMJsted  upon 
high  ground ;  but  the  Prussians  had  this  advantage, 
that  they  were  covere<l  on  their  proper  left  by  a 
good  deal  of  wood.  In  the  main,  liowever,  the 
Austrians  were  better  posted  for  defence  than  the 
Prussians  for  attack.  On  the  other  hand  the  Aus- 
trian army  had  been  much  marched,  and  needed 
rest,  which  it  was  now  too  late  for  them  to  get, 
while  some  of  them  had  been  ill-fed.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  battle  the  Prussians  were  not  largely 
visible,  while  the  Austrians  were  in  full  view,  except 
that  part  of  their  first  line  which  was  engaged  in 
the  valley  on  the  extreme  right ;  and  that  portion  of 
their  centre  and  left  which  was  hid  by  woods  and 
clumps  of  trees  near  Klum,  and  the  low  ground 
near  the  Prague  road.  It  would  appear,  botli  from 
Dr.  Russell's  leWer  and  the  letter  of  the  military 
correspondent  of  the  Times  in  the  Austrian  army, 
that  the  Aastrians  did  not  cover  themselves  as  they 
might  and  ought  to  have  done,  though  they  "  could, 
without  much  risk  of  seriously  hampering  their  cav- 
alry and  artillery,  have  thi*own  up  trenches  which 
wouhl  have  saved  the  loss  of  many  guns,  a  sacrifice 
of  their  horses,  and  the  battle,  and  the  fate  of  part 
of  the  Austrian  army  itself;  for  a  few  houi-s'  labor 
on  the  btxrw  of  the  second  ridge  might  have  stemmed 
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the  title  of  thi>  Prussians  at  its  fulla-^t."  But,  "  all 
■was  left  to  skill,  discipline,  and  valor." 

By  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  the  Prussian  left  and 
centre  had  visibly  given  way,  though  fighting  with 
extreme  tenacity  and  fervor.  Tlie  right  at  the 
same  time,  or  part  of  them,  had  advanced  towards 
Klum  in  the  centre,  awaiting  the  moment  to  deluge 
the  plains  with  an  exulting  flood.  But  the  time 
was  not  come.  The  Prussians,  re-enforced,  came 
up  the  slopes  on  the  Austrian  left  and  centre,  in- 
tent on  turning  the  left,  if  possible,  but  in  vain. 
Between  half  past  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the 
Austrians  were  to  all  intents  successful  on  the  cen- 
tre and  on  its  flanks,  thoug'i  the  Prussians  kept  up 
the  struggle  with  the  utmost  pei-scverancc  and  ob- 
stinacy. Presently  heavy  musketry  fire  was  heard 
on  the  Austrian  right,  and  the  Prussians  on  the  cen- 
tre and  left  pressed  their  attack  with  renewed  vig- 
or ;  but  the  Austrians  not  only  held  their  ground, 
but  repulsed  the  enemy,  advanced  against  them, 
took  their  ground,  and  made  prisonere.  So  the 
tide  of  war  surged.  But  by-and-by  it  was  seen  that 
though  the  Austrians  might  be  victorious  on  their 
centre  and  left,  a  Prussian  movement  on  their  right 
threatened  to  cut  them  off  from  Kijniggratz.  "So, 
at  least,"  writes  Dr.  Russell,  "  was  the  situation  as 

viewed  from  the  tower A  general  who  saw 

what  was  visible  to  those  in  the  tower  would  have 
felt  uneasiness,  and  have  turned  his  attention  to  fill 
the  gap  in  his  line  at  the  centre,  and  to  drive  back 
the  Prussians,  who  were  doubling  up  his  right."  As 
the  Austrian  left  and  centre  gained  ground,  the 
riglit  yielded,  and  column  after  column  of  Prus- 
sians came  upon  the  ridge,  firing  as  they  advanced, 
while  their  guns  on  the  flanks  swept  the  slowly,  but 
not  disorderly,  retreating  Austrians  with  shrapnell 
and  shell.  "  The  enemy  were,  indeed,  quite  inex- 
haustible in  numbers,  though  still  he  could  not  hold 
his  own  on  the  left.  Suddenly  an  Austrian  battery, 
galloping  from  the  left  centre,  began  to  mow  down 
the  Prussians  on  the  right.  They  were  retiring  be- 
hind the  burning  Trothina  (a  village).  But  their 
artillery  was  at  hand  again.  Fi-om  a  lane  above 
the  village  a  battery  opened  on  the  Austrians,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  another  battery,  wheeling  over  the 
slope  below  the  big  tree,  crossed  its  fire  on  the  de- 
voted Austrians.  The  Prussians  now  showed  in 
great  force,  and  the  hills  were  covered  with  their 

regiments  advancing  in  the  most  perfect  order 

The  enemy,  whose  strength  had  been  liidden  from 
lis  by  the  hills,  now  displayed  numbers  which  account- 
ed for  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  on  the  right" 

In  vain  <lid  the  Austrians  win  on  the  centre.  By 
two  o'clock  the  Prussians  were  all  but  beaten  there 
and  on  the  left.  But  the  movements  of  the  Aus- 
trians from  the  right  centre  to  oppose  a  last  grand 
eflbrt  made  by  the  Prussians  at  that  point  increased 
the  open  interval  between  the  centre  and  the  ex- 
treme right.  About  this  time  the  Austrian  right 
and  reserves  became  more  unsteadv,  and,  in  spite  of 
every  eflR)rt,  the  Prussians  were  abfe  to  take  both  in 
flank,  and,  spreading  away  to  the  woods  near  the 
Prague  road,  fired  into  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  gun- 
ners. "  Thus  a  wedge,  {^rowing  broader,  and  driven 
in  more  deeply  every  instant,  was  forced  into  the 
very  body  of  the  Austrian  army,  separating  it  at  the 
heart,  and  dividing  its  left  and  centre  from  the 
right.  The  troops  in  the  centre  and  left  are  dis- 
mayed at  hearing  the  enemy's  guns  in  their  rear, 
and  are  soon  exposed  to  the  fire  which  most  of  all 
Jestroys  the  morale  of  soldiers  already  shaken  by 
:^uri)rise.     The  right,  previously  broken  up  and  dis- 


comfited, hurry  towards  the  Prague  road  ''n  some- 
thing like  confusion,  and  spread  alarm  among  tl  e 
reserves  of  the  centre  and  left.  The  regular  lines 
of  the  columns  below  are  gradually  bulging  out,  and 
are  at  last  swallowed  up  in  disordered  multitude. 
Oflicers  gallop  about  trying  to  restore  order.  Some 
regiments  hold  togetlior,  though  they  are  losing  men 
in  heaps  every  instant.  The  left  wing  is  arrested  in 
its  onward  progress.  The  Prussian  generals  in  front 
of  them  and  on  the  left,  seeing  their  enemy  waver, 
throw  their  battalions  against  them,  and  encourage 
their  artillery  to  fresh  efforts,  but  the  formidable 
Austrian  cavalrj'  prevent  any  hasty  or  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  right, 
whose  long-continued  fighting  and  heavy  capes 
must  have  somewhat  enervated  them." 

Dr.  Russell  thinks  that  even  at  this  moment  the 
battle  might  have  been  gained  by  the  Austrians  had 
they  let  slip  their  cavalry  on  both  sides  of  Klum, 
crushed  the  Prussian  right  and  liberated  the  Aus- 
trian centre  and  left  to  continue  the  contest.  But 
this  hit-or-miss  expedient  was  not  resorted  to.  The 
cavalry  was  reserved  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  which  it  did  successfully. 

Benedek  has  been  replaced  by  the  Archduke 
Albrecht.  It  is  easy  to  run  down  a  man  who  has 
failed,  and  there  are  many  facts  in  Benedek's  con- 
duct, apart  from  his  loss  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa, 
which  justify  the  practice  in  his  case.  He  seemed 
himself  to  have  thought  that  he  had  not  come  credi- 
tably out  of  the  campaign,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  All 
is  lost  but  my  life !  would  to  God  I  had  lost  that, 
too!"  That  he  courted  death  is  clear  from  the 
letter  of  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Times 
with  the  Austrian  army,  who  writes,  that  when  the 
effort  was  made  to  retake  Klum,  Benedek  threw 
himself  into  the  hottest  fire  of  the  first  line  ;  but  "  the 
death  which  he  sought  refused  to  close  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  sights  and  sounds  around  him."  Even 
though  an  army  is  beaten  and  an  empire  humiliated 
through  bad  generalship,  incompetence  is  not  a 
crime ;  and  the  Austrian  system  is  at  least  as  much 
to  blame  for  this  disaster  as  the  general  who  suffered 
the  Prussians  to  concentrate  their  forces  upon  him, 
and  foiled  to  crush  them  when  victory  was  almost  in 
his  hands. 


LISTON  IN  TRAGEDY. 

Playgoers  of  the  present  century  narrate  the  early 
seriousness  of  Liston  the  comedian,  and  his  subse- 
quent turn  for  tragedy  ;  predilections  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  next  generation  may  have  thrown 
into  the  shade  of  doubt.  The  facts,  are,  however, 
well  authenticated.  Liston  was  lineally  descended 
from  Johan  de  L'Estonne,  who  came  over  witJi  the 
Norman  William,  and  had  lands  awarded  him  at 
Lupton  Magna  in  Kent.  The  more  immediate  an- 
cestors of  Mr.  Liston  were  Puritans,  and  his  father 
IIab<akuk,  was  an  Anabaptist  minister.  At  the  age 
of  nine  young  Liston  was  j)laced  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodenough,  whose  decease  was  at- 
tended with  these  awful  circumstances. 

It  seems  that  the  old  gentleman  and  his  pupil 
had  been  walking  out  together,  in  a  fine  sunset,  to 
the  distance  of  three  (juarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Lup- 
ton, when  a  sudden  curiosity  took  Mr.  Goodenough 
to  look  down  upon  a  chasm  whore  a  mining  shaft 
had  been  lately  sunk,  but  soon  afterwards  aban- 
doned. The  old  clergyman,  leaning  over,  either 
with  incaution  or  sudden  giddiness  (probably  a  mi.\- 
ture  of  both),  suddenly  lost  his  fooling,  and,  to  use 
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Mr.  Liston's  phrase,  disappeared,  and  was  doubtless 
broken  into  a  thousand  ]iicces.  The  sound  of  his 
head,  &e.,  dashing  successively  uj)on  the  projecting 
masses  of  the  chasm,  had  such  Jin  effect  ujion  the 
youth  Liston,  that  a  serious  sickness  ensued,  and 
even  for  many  years  aflcr  his  recovery  he  was  not 
once  seen  so  much  as  to  smile. 

The  joint  death  of  both  his  parents,  which  hap- 
pened not  many  months  after  tnis  disastrous  acci- 
dent, and  were  probably  (one  or  both  of  theui) 
accelerated  by  it,  threw  our  youth  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  his  maternal  great  aunt,  Mrs  Sittingboum, 
whom  he  loved  almost  to  reverence.  To  the  influ- 
ence of  her  early  counsels  and  manners  he  always 
attributed  the  firmne^  with  which,  in  maturer  years, 
tlxrown  upon  a  way  of  life,  commonly  not  the  best 
adapted  to  gravity  and  self-i-etirement,  he  was  able 
to  maintain  a  serious  character  untinctured  with  the 
levities  incident  to  his  profession. 

Ann  Sittingboum  (her  jwrtrait  was  painted  by 
Hudson)  was  stately,  stiff,  and  tall,  witli  a  cast  of 
features  strikingly  resembling  those  of  Liston.  Her 
estate  in  Kent  was  sp.icioiis  and  well  wooded ;  and 
here,  in  the  venerable  solitudes  of  Chamwood,  amid 
thick  sha<les  of  tlie  oak  and  beech  (the  last  his  favor- 
ite treo),  Liston  cultivated  those  contemplative  hab- 
its which  never  entirely  deserted  him  in  after  years. 
Here  he  was  commonly  in  summer  months  to  be 
met,  book  in  hand  —  not  a  play-book  —  me<litating. 
Boyle's  "  Reflections  "  was  at  one  time  his  darling 
volume,  which,  in  its  tura,  was  superseded  by 
Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,"  which  continued  its 
hold  upon  him  tliroughout  life.  He  carried  it  al- 
ways about  him ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  be  seen,  in  the  refreshing  intervals  of  his 
occupation,  leaning  against  a  side-scene,  in  a  sort  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  posture,  turning  over  a 
pocket  edition  of  his  favorite  author. 

The  premature  death  of  Mrs.  Sittingboum,  occa- 
sioned by  incautiously  burning  a  pot  of  charcoal  in 
her  sleeping-chamber,  lefb  Liston,  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  near!}'  without  resources.  That  the  stage  at 
all  should  have  presented  itself  as  an  eligible  scope 
for  his  talents,  and  in  particular,  that  he  should  have 
chosen  a  line  so  foreign  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  his  turn  of  mind,  admits  of  explanation. 

At  Charnwood,  then,  we  behold  him  thoughtful, 
grave,  ascetic,  from  his  cradle  averse  to  flesh  meats 
and  strong  drinks;  al)stemiou8  even  beyond  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  almost  fn  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  great  aunt,  who,  though  strict, 
was  not  rigid ;  water  was  his  habitual  drink,  and  his 
foo<l  little  beyond  the  mast  and  beech-nuta  of  his 
favorite  grove. 

It  i«  a  medical  fact  that  this  kind  of  diet,  however 
favorable  to  the  contemplative  powers  of  the  primi- 
tive hermits,  &c.,  is  but  dl  adapted  to  the  less  robust 
minds  and  bodies  of  a  later  generation.  Hvpochon- 
dria  almost  constantly  ensues,  and  voimg  Liston  was 
subject  to  sights,  and  had  visions.  Those  arid  beech- 
nuts, ilistilled  by  a  complexiun  naturallv  admit, 
mounted  into  a  brain,  already  prepared  to  Icindle  by 
long  seclusions,  and  the  fervor  of  strict  Calvinistic 
notions.  In  the  glooms  of  Chamwood  he  was  as- 
sailed by  illusions  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  arc 
related  of  the  famous  Anthony  of  Padua.  Wild 
antic  faces  would  ever  and  anon  protrude  them- 
selves upon  his  sensorlum.  Whether  he  shut  his 
eyes  or  kept  them  open,  the  same  illusions  operated. 
The  darker  and  more  profound  were  his  cogitations, 
the  droller  and  more  whimsical  Ivcame  the  app.iri- 
tions.     They  buzzed  about  him,  thick  as  flies,  flap- 


ping at  him,  flouting  at  him,  hooting  in  his  ear,  yet 
with  such  comic  apiK'ndagcs,  that  what  at  first  was 
his  banc,  became  at  length  his  solace,  and  he  <lesired 
no  better  society  than  that  of  his  merry  phantasma- 
U\s,  We  shall  jjresently  find  in  what  way  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  influenced  his  future  des- 
tiny- 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sittingboum,  Liston  was  re- 
ceived into  the  family  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  an  emi- 
nent Turkey  merchant  in  Birchin  Lane.  He  was 
more  treated  like  a  son  than  a  clerk,  though  he  was 
nominally  but  the  latter.  Diflercnt  avocations, 
change  of  scene,  with  alternation  of  business  and 
recreation,  appear  to  have  weaned  him  in  a  short 
time  from  the  hypochondriacal  affections  which  had 
beset  him  at  Chamwood.  Within  the  next  three 
years  we  find  him  making  more  than  one  voyage  to 
the  Levant,  as  chief  factor  for  Mr.  Willoughby,  at 
the  Porte.  He  used  to  relate  passages  of  his  having 
been  taken  up  on  a  suspicion  of  a  design  of  penetrat- 
ing the  seraglio,  &c. ;  but  some  of  these  stories  are 
whimsical,  and  others  of  a  romantic  nature. 

We  will  now  bring  him  over  the  seas  again,  and 
suppose  him  in  the  counting-house  in  Birchin  Lane, 
his  factorage  satisfactory,  and  all  going  on  so 
smoothly  that  we  may  exijcct  to  find  Mr.  Liston  at 
last  an  opulent  merchant  upon  'Change.  But  see 
the  turns  of  destiny !  Upon  a  summer's  excursion 
into  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1801,  the  accidental  sight 
of  pretty  Sally  Parker,  as  she  was  then  called,  in 
the  Norwich  company,  diverted  his  inclinations  at 
once  from  commerce,  and  he  became  stage-struck. 
Happy  for  the  lovers  of  mirth  was  it  that  he  took 
this  turn.  Shortly  after,  he  made  his  debut  on  the 
Norwich  boards,  in  his  twenty-second  year.  Having 
a  natural  bent  to  tragedy,  he  chose  the  part  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  in  the  "  Distres.sed  Jlother,"  tO  Sally  Parker's 
Hermione.  We  find  him  afterwards  as  George 
Barnwell,  Altamont,  Charmont,  &c. ;  but,  as  if  na- 
ture had  destined  him  to  the  sock,  an  unavoida- 
ble infirmity  absolutely  incapacitated  him  for  trag- 
edy. 

His  person,  at  this  latter  period,  was  graceful  and 
even  commanding ;  his  countenance  set  to  gravity  ; 
he  had  the  power  of  arresting  the  attention  of  an 
audience  at  first  sight  almost  beyond  any  other 
tragic  actor,  but  he  could  not  hold  it.  To  under- 
stand this  obstacle  we  must  go  back  a  few  years  to 
those  appalling  reveries  at  Chamwood.  Those  illu- 
sions which  had  vanished  before  the  dissipation  of  a 
less  recluse  life,  and  more  free  society,  now  in  his 
solitary  tragic  studies,  and  amid  the  intense  call 
upon  feeling  incident  to  tragic  acting,  cime  back 
upon  him  with  tenfold  vividness.  In  the  midst  of 
some  most  pathetic  passages  —  the  parting  of  Jaffier 
with  his  dying  friend,  for  instance  —  he  would  sud- 
denly be  suri)rised  with  a  fit  of  violent  horse-laugh- 
ter. While  the  spectators  were  all  sobbing  before 
him  with  emotion,  suddenly  one  of  those  grotescpie 
iiices  wouhl  peep  out  upon  him,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  impulse.  A  timely  excuse  once  or  twice 
served  his  jmrpose,  but  no  audience  could  be  ex- 
pected to  l>ear  repeatedly  this  violation  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  feeling.  He  describes  them  (the  illusions), 
as  so  many  demons  haunting  him,  and  paralyzing 
every  effort  It  was  said  that  he  could  not  recite  the 
famous  soliloquy  in  "  Hamlet"  even  in  private  with- 
out immo<leratc  fits  of  laughter.  However,  what  he 
had  not  force  of  reason  suflicient  to  overcome,  he 
ha<l  goo<l  sense  enough  to  turn  into  emolument,  and 
determined  to  make  a  commodity  of  his  distemper. 
He  prudently  exchanged  the  buskin  for  the  sock, 
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ami  the  illusions  instantly  ceased ;  or,  if  thev  occurred 
for  a  short  season,  by  their  very  co-operation  added 
a  zest  to  his  comic  vein  ;  some  of  his  most  catch- 
ing faces  being  (as  he  e-xpressed  it)  little  more  than 
transcripts  aim  copies  of  those  extraordinary  j)han- 
tasmata. 

We  have  now  drawn  Listen  to  the  period  when 
he  was  about  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don. These  details  have  been  condensed  from  a 
paj)er  in  the  London  Magazine,  January,  1824; 
they  are  not  referred  to  in  the  sketch  of  Liston's 
career,  written  a  few  days  after  his  death,  March 
22,  1846,  by  his  son-in-law,  George  Herbert  Rod- 
well  the  musical  composer,  and  published  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  March  28.  There  we 
are  told  that  Liston  was  born  1776,  that  his  father 
lived  in  Norris  Street,  Haymarket,  and  that  young 
John  was  educated  at  Dr.  Barrow's  Soho  School, 
and  subsequently  became  second  master  in  Arch- 
bishop Tenison's  School.  Rodwell  relates  that 
early  in  his  theatrical  life,  Liston  went  for  cheap- 
ness, by  sea,  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was 
beaten  about  by  adverse  winds  for  a  Ibrtnlght ;  pro- 
visions ran  so  short  that  Liston  was  reduced  to  his 
last  inch  of  dry  cheese.  At  Newcastle,  through  the 
above  delay,  he  was  roughly  received  by  Stephen 
Kemble,  the  manager.  Sitting  in  awful  state  in 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  directing  a  rehearsal, 
Kemble  e}ed  him  several  times  before  he  spoke ;  at 
last  he  growled  out,  "  Well,  young  man,  you  are 
come."  Mr.  Liston  bowed.  "  Then  now  you  may 
go  back  again !  you  have  broken  your  engagement 
by  being  too  late."  "  It 's  very  easy  to  say  go 
back,"  replied  Liston,  with  one  of  his  peculiar 
looks,  "  but  here  I  am,  and  here  I  must  stay,  for  I 
have  not  a  farthing  left  in  the  world." 

Kemble  relented,  and  Liston  remained  at  New- 
castle until  he  came  to  London  for  good.  The  first 
comic  part  he  ever  performed  was  Diggory,  in  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  lie  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
character,  and  kept  secret  his  intentions  as  to  the 
manner  he  meant  to  play  it  in,  and  the  style  of  dress 
he  should  wear.  When  he  came  on,  so  original  was 
his  whole  conception  of  the  thing,  that  not  an  actor 
on  the  stage  could  speak  for  laughing.  When 
he  came  otf,  Mr.  Kemble  said :  "  Young  man,  it 
strikes  me  you  have  mistaken  your  forte ;  there 's 
something  comic  about  you."  "  I  've  not  mistaken 
my  forte,"  replied  Liston,  "but  you  never  before  al- 
lowed me  to  try.  I  don't  think  myself  I  was  made  for 
the  heavy  Barons  ! "  He  first  appeared  in  London 
as  Slieenface  in  the  "  Village  Lawyer,"  June  1 0, 1805. 
"  That  Mr.  Liston  did  really  imagine  he  could  be  a 
tragic  actor,"  says  Rodwell,  "  is  partly  borne  out  by 
his  actually  having  attempted  Octavian,  iu  the 
'Mountaineers,'  May  17,  1809." 

Latterlv,  he  went  little  into  society.  His  atten- 
tion to  his  religious  duties  was  always  marked  by 
devout  sincerity,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  very  extensive.  When  Liston  first  came 
to  London,  he  generally  wore  a  pea-green  coat,  and 
Avas  everywhere  accompanied  by  an  ugly  little  pug- 
dog.  This  pug-dog,  like  iiis  master,  soon  made  him- 
self a  favorite,  go  where  he  would,  and  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly j)rouiT  that  he  couhl  make  almost  as  many 
laugh  na  could  iiis  master.  The  pug-dog  acted  as 
Mr.  Lifiton's  avant  courier,  always  trotting  on  before 
to  announce  his  friend  and  master.  The  frecjuent- 
ers  of  the  Orange  CofTee-housc,  Cocksj)ur  Street, 
where  Liston  resided,  used  to  say,  laughing,  "  Oh, 
Liston  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  for  here  is  his 
beautiful  pug." 


THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  NIGHT. 
I. 

Mauk  Weston  was  an  unfortunate  man.  "When 
I  say  unfortunate,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  had  suf- 
fered any  one  particular  hardship.  Mark's  trouble 
throughout  life  had  been  life  itself.  The  silver  si)oon, 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition  some  men  are 
born  with,  was,  in  his  case,  of  the  dullest,  common- 
est, counterfeit  Brummagem  metal.  The  snug  little 
farm  which  his  fatlier  had  lefl  him  changed  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Court  to 
the  midnight  haunts  of  a  poacher,  and  these  again 
to  the  district  jail,  from  whence  he  had  been  cast 
forth  in  the  comfortable  possession  of —  yes,  of  his 
unfortunate  self.  And  now  he  seemed  on  the  high 
road  to  a  final  change  from  newly-recovered  liberty 
to  her  Majesty's  penal  settlements  ;  for,  on  the  au- 
tumn night  to  which  I  refer,  he  was  lying  behind  a 
hedge,  waiting  for  the  light  to  go  out  in  Squire 
Harpar's  windows,  before  making  an  attempt  on  the 
plate  and  other  valuables  within. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  with  sufficient  fog  to  make  it 
dreary  and  damp,  and  Mark  had  been  for  some 
time  wet,  cold,  and  hungry,  with  an  empty  pocket 
and  gloomy  mind,  and  he  had  got  cramped  andstiflT, 
and  his  corduroy  suit,  which  had  been  fumigated 
and  pressed  for  three  months  in  the  jail,  while  its 
owner's  "  daily  course  of  duty  "  ran  on  the  tread- 
mill, was  full  of  creases,  and  suggestive  of  his  late 
abode,  and  probable  return  thereunto.  At  last  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  as  all  created  things  of 
life  naturally  turn  towards  the  light,  he  —  the  most 
miserable  weed  of  all  —  turned  involuntarily  towards 
the  glimmer  of  a  farthing  dip  in  the  scullery  win- 
dow of  the  house. 

He  had  shambled  stealthily  on  for  about  twenty 
yards,  when  the  sound  of  another  pair  of  feet,  and 
the  rustle  of  female  garments  brouglit  him  to  a  halt. 
"  Jim ! "  said  a  voice,  in  a  half-whisper.  "  Jim  !  " 
Mark  held  his  breath.  The  voice  came  still  nearer, 
and  with  it  an  odor  of  blacking.  "  Jim  ! "  Mark 
meditated  flight,  when,  with  a  fourth  repetition  of 
the  name,  a  stout  country  girl  sprang  into  distinct- 
ness out  of  the  mist,  and  he  was  suddenly  enclosed 
in  a  warm  embrace,  and  received  some  dozen  kisses 
in  rapid  succession.     Here  was  a  pretty  situation  ! 

"  O  Jim  ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  "  how  could  you 
be  so  cruel  ?  When  all 's  said  and  done,  it  was  only 
a  joke.  I  've  been  out  this  blessed  evening,  looking 
for  you  near  a  score  of  times ;  and  here  I  've  left 
cleaning  the  shoes,  and  everything,  and  it 's  as  much 
as  my  place  is  worth,  and  you  might  ha'  come  soon- 
er, I  know  you  might ! " 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  situation !  To  be  robbing 
an  absent  Jim  of  his  lawful  property  in  the  way  of 
kisses  as  a  preliminary  to  a  robbery  of  forks  and 
spoons  was  confusing,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Mark's 
first  idea  was  to  disenchant  the  affectionate  maid 
somewhat  roughly ;  but  flesh  and  blood  are  weak, 
and  kisses,  even  when  scented  with  Day  and  Mar- 
tin's best  have  their  influence;  besides,  though  it 
was  too  dark  to  discern  a  feature,  the  face  so  close 
to  his  own  might  be  a  j)retty  one ;  and  so,  I  blush 
to  say  it,  he  not  only  received,  but  rendered  back  a 
full  return. 

"  And  O  Jim  ! "  continued  the  girl,  after  a  minute 
or  so  of  this  amusement ;  '•  I  was  only  In  joke  last 
night  about  the  beer.  You  shall  have  It,  if  you  '11 
come  to  the  scullery  window  In  half  an  hour.  You 
know  master  will  not  be  at  home  till  ever  so  late, 
and  Mr.  Jones  Is  here,  a  sitting  up  with  young  mis- 
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8U8  till  her  'pa  come.  But  I  can  't  stop  now.  It 's 
all  your  fault  for  not  coming  before*  There  's  Miss 
Jane,  I  do  believe,  a  opening  of  the  back  door, — 
don't  you  bear?  She  '»  always  after  me.  Well, 
you  '11  know  better  nor  to  sulk  another  time,  Jim. 
Ay!  there  she  goes!"  A  voice  calling  out  "Nan- 
cy," was  here,  audible.  "  Come  for  the  beer,  dear, 
in  half-an-hour.  It  '11  be  on  the  sill,  and  1  '11  be 
there,  too,  if  I  can.  —  Gracious  !  she  's  at  it  again." 
And  the  young  lady  vanished  as  quickly  as  she  had 
appeared",  leaving  the  flavor  of  Day  and  Martin  still 
on  Mark's  lips. 

"  "What  ho,  my  gallant  Romeo !  Is  the  charmer 
fled,  and  was  it  my  profane  approach  that  lent  her 
wings  ?  Hold  out  thy  6n,  honest  Jim  I  Pompey, 
thy  paw  ! "  It  was  a  man  this  time,  and  his  hand 
wjis  on  Mark's  shoulder. 

"  Well,  my  gay  Lothario  I "  went  on  the  new 
comer :  "  how  speeds  thy  wooing  ?  Fortune  favors 
thee,  methinks ;  but  as  ibr  me,  alas  ! "  and  he  struck 
his  breast  dramatically. 

"  Dash  it ! "  said  Mark ;  "  the  place  is  all  cracked, 
and  here  's  another  lunatic." 

"  Why,  it 's  not  Jim,  after  all,"  said  the  other, 
falling  back  in  great  amazement. 

"  No,  of  course  it  aint,"  said  Mark,  sulkily. 

"  O  faithless  woman  1 "  soliloquized  the  stranger. 
"  Coy  and  hard  to  please  !  Now  is  Jim  most  basely 
wronged.    Have  you  supplanted  him,  young  man  ?  " 

"  I  'm  neither  Jim,  nor  nobody  else,  but  a  poor 
unfortunate  beggar,  as  was  gomg  to  beg  some 
broken  meat,"  said  Mark,  doggedly. 

"  Ah  I  yes,  mum  's  the  word,"  went  on  the  other, 
putting  his  finger  up.  "  Discreet  and  close  as  wax. 
But  stay,  —  a  word  will  do.  What  has  become  of 
Jim  ?  " 

"  I  '11  not  stand  this  any  longer,"  said  Mark,  in 
despair.  "  I  tell  you  I  'm  not  Jim,  nor  don't  know 
him,  nor  yon<r  lass  either ;  and  I  don't  want  to,  — 
that 's  more.  I  'm  a  poor  fellow  as  has  had  three 
months  for  bagging  a  hare,  and  is  come  out,  and 
doesn't  care  how  soon  he  goes  in  again." 

'ITie  stranger  stared.  "  A  poaclier,  eh  ?  Would 
it  were  light,  that  I  might  scan  thy  face !  I  want  a 
felon,  —  dark,  revengful  eyes,  —  coarse  mouth,  — 
cropped  hair,  and  beetle  brows.  The  look,  —  fe- 
rocious hate  !     Young  man,  I  like  thee." 

"  You  *re  out  for  once,"  said  Mark,  as  the  other 
peered  into  his  lace.  "  I  growed  all  the  time  I  was 
m." 

"  Did  you  though  ? "  exclaimed  the  other,  evi- 
dently in  blank  amazement.  "  Witness  subhme  to 
prison  nourishment ! " 

"  Hair  I  mean,"  growled  Mark. 

"  Ah,  yes,  1  see !  "  said  his  companion ;  "  no  bris- 
tly stubble  here.  Well,  well,  we  '11  be  content : 
you  '11  make  a  study  yet.  Friend  rustic,  confidence 
ifl  reciprocal.  I  am  an  artist,  —  poet,  —  painter,  too, 
—  to  fame  not  quite  unknown.  You  have  a  dulci- 
nca ;  so  have  I.  Yours  dwells  in  yonder  palace ;  so 
does  mine.  Yours  smiles  upon  you ;  mine  is  some- 
what coy.  The  fact  is,"  continued  the  stranger,  more 
earnestly,  "if  you're  the  real  Dromio,  I've  l)een de- 
ceived, —  that 's  all.  There  is  a  la«l  calle«l  Jim,  who 
has  imposed  upon  me  as  your  Juliet's  llomeo." 

"  If  you  've  got  anything  to  say,"  interrupte<l 
Mark,  "say  it,  and  have  done.  It's  no  good  speak- 
ing fine  in  that  way." 

"  Well,  then,  rustic,  listen.  For  the  last  few  days 
I  've  been  a  dodging  a  girl  I  know  that  has  a  lo<lg- 
ing  here,  —  your  Nancy's  mistress.  Now  don't  in- 
terrupt !    Your  rival,  Jim,  was  my  friend.    I  told  him 


all,  and  won  his  gentle  heart  with  pints  of  ale.  He 
was  to  get  your  Nancy  on  my  side,  and  through  her 
win  me  access  to  my  lady-love.  Now,  since  he  's 
false,  or  Nancy  most  untrue,  I  must  e'en  change  my 
tactics.  Rustic,  listen  !  —  you  shall  be  Jim's  suc- 
cessor, if  you  will,  —  inherit  all  the  pints  and  pipes 
which  else  had  fallen  to  his  share.  In  one  word, 
will  you  help  me  to  besiege  the  fair  Miss  Harpar, 
mistress  of  this  heart  ?  Wjiges,  —  unlimited  credit 
at  the  Chequers,  rich  prospective  tips  when  all  is 
settled,  and  I  happy.     Say,  is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  No,  it  ain't,"  said  Mark ;  "  I  '11  have  nothing  to 
do  with  none  on  you." 

"  Rustic,  be  merciful,"  said  the  other,  pulling  him 
back,  "  I  really  am  in  earnest.  I  'm  a  stranger 
here,  on  a  sketching-tour.  I  halted  at  the  village, 
found  the  ale  was  good,  and  stayed  the  night.  On 
the  morrow  Miss  Harper  passed,  and  all  was  over! 
I  've  lingered  since  about  the  house,  stayed  beneath 
windows,  left  notes  about  the  grounds,  and  even 
thrown  one  through  the  bedroom  casement.  All  to 
no  purpose.  She  has  a  stem  old  parent,  an  immac- 
ulate housekeeper,  a  Spartan  butler,  —  none  that  I 
could  bribe  save  Jim,  and  he 's  an  outsider,  and  now 
no  good  at  all." 

"  Well,  I  'm  no  good  either,"  said  Mark :  "  the 
servant  comes  a  kissing  of  me,  but  I  never  seed  her 
before." 

"  I  'm  not  asking  you,  man  alive,  anything  about 
her.  You  keep  your  love-affairs  to  yourself,  as 
much  as  you  please.     You  '11  meet  the  girl  again." 

"  No,  I  sha'n't !  "  roared  Mark. 

"  Well,  then,  j'ou  '11  not,"  said  the  other,  changing 
his  tone ;  "  but  you  don't  object  to  ale  and  pipes  for 
nothing,  do  you  ?  If  you  don't,  will  you  come  a 
hundred  yards  with  me  to  the  Chequers  V  A  friend- 
ly glass  —  now  come  ! " 

"  Well,  I  dcm't  mind  that,  sir,"  said  Mark. 

"  Come  on,  then,  without  more  ado.  '  Chai^, 
Chester,  charge  !  on,  Stanley,  on  ! ' " 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  observed  Mark  suddenly, 
"  there  's  to  be  a  can  of  ale  a-waiting  at  the  scullery 
window  in  a  few  moments,  for  Jim  or  any  one  who 
likes  to  fetch  it.  Nancy  will  be  there,  and,  if  you 
like,  you  can  go  yourself  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Hold  !  Here  's  an  idea !  —  You  are  discretion 
itself,  my  unknown  friend.  Not  implicate  yourself, 
—  not  lose  the  pijxjs  and  ale.  I  see,  I  see  !  Rather 
forego  the  tender  love-scene  and  drink  alone, 
while  I  go  meet  the  fickle  Nancy.  Good  I  —  You 
go  off,  and  order  what  you  will  at  the  Chequers. 
Use  my  name ;  they  know  my  ways  already  —  Mr. 
Duval.  Now  don't  forget.  Just  at  the  corner  down 
the  road,  and  wait  there  till  I  come.  Spare  not  the 
ale.  I  '11  go  and  meet  thy  Nancy,  drink  the  swipes, 
and  win  her  over.  Don't  forget  the  name,  —  Du- 
val!  " 

As  Mr.  Duval  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
house,  Mark  turned  away  towards  the  alehouse,  and 
a  thought  struck  him  that  possibly  Mr.  Hariwir's 
spoons  and  forks  might  rest  quietly  in  their  plate- 
basket  for  this  night  at  all  events. 


Miss  Jane,  the  housekeeper  and  cook,  and  Mr. 
Cramp,  the  footman  and  butler  of  Mr.  Ilarpar's  es- 
tablishment, sat  in  the  kitchen,  on  each  siile  of  the 
fire.  Once  on  a  time,  it  had  been  "Jane"  and 
"  Thomas  "  ;  but  yeai-s  had  gone  by,  and  they  ha<l 
fairly  earned  promotion.  Miss  Jane,  with  her  dress 
turned  carefully  back  over  her  knees,  sat  with  her 
feet  in  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  on  the  fender,  and 
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drank  hot  port-negus.  Mr.  Crainp  had  the  other 
end  of  the  lender  and  added  unto  his  negus  a  long 
chureh-wartlen.  Four  and  twenty  j'ears  had  they 
thus  occupied  the  fender  tt^ether,  night  after  night, 
like  the  tutelary  Lares  of  the  house ;  and  every 
night  did  Mr.  Cramp  smoke  a  privileged  pipe,  and 
he  and  Miss  Jane  together  imbibe  the  privileged 
negus. 

Mr.  Cramp  was  a  man  of  few  words :  Miss  Jane 
was  a  Avoman  of  many.  This  evening,  she  had  got 
an  idea,  —  an  old  one  revived  witli  great  force. 
Single  blessedness  was  an  evil.  AVliy  sliouldn't  Mr. 
Cramp  marry  her  ?  Why  had  n't  he  done  so  long 
eince  ?  Why  should  n't  she  give  him  a  gentle  hint 
on  the  subject  ?  —  .so  she  began. 

"  It 's  an  awful  cold  night,  Mr.  Cramp." 

"  Hum,"  said  Mr.  Cramp,  assentingly. 

"  An<l  mortal  lonesome,  like,  —  now  aint  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Cramp  looked  at  his  pipe,  and  glass,  and  the 
fire,  and  did  not  assent  this  time. 

"  I  often  wonder  what  them  poor  creaturs  must 
do,  as  don't  have  no  one  to  look  after  them,"  sighed 
Miss  Jane.  "  1  'm  afeard  there  's  a  good  deal  o' 
misery  in  the  world,  Mr.  Cramp,  —  a  mighty  deal 
more  than  we  knows  of,"  with  a  sip  at  the  negus. 

Mr.  Cramp  having  nothing  to  say  to  this  propo- 
sition, she  resumed  :  — 

"  That 's  what  I  often  says  to  myself,  when  I  see 
them  two  young  folks  up  stairs,  bless  their  hearts  !  a 
sitting  side  by  side,  as  I  '11  be  bound  they  're  doing 
at  this  very  identical  moment,  a  holding  of  one  an- 
other's hands,  and  a  planning  the  marriage-day,  and 
the  white  favors.  I  often  says,  it 's  a  mercy,  says  I, 
there  '11  1)C  no  misery  in  that  quarter." 

Mr.  Cramp  rubbed  his  nose  with  a  meditative  ex- 
pression. 

"  Yes,  and  there  ain't  such  a  very  bad-looking 
couple  below  in  the  kitchen,  is  there,  Mr.  Cramp  V  " 
simpered  the  lady,  with  a  meaning  smile  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  fender.  "  It 's  quite  coincical, 
a  couple  below  and  a  couple  above,  and  two  nice 
couples,  too,  Mr.  Cramp,  eh  ?  Why,  any  one  com- 
ing in  now,  would  think  we  were  keeping  company, 
wouhl  n't  they  ?  " 

"  People's  thoughts  are  none-sense,  ma'am,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Cramp,  sternly. 

"  Now  I  'ra  a  pedestrian,"  continued  Miss  Jane, 
nowise  daunted  by  the  failure  of  shot  number  one, 
and  slightly  mistaking  her  terms,  "  I  'm  a  pcdestrijin, 
and  believe  what  is  to  be  will  be.  I  might  appear 
to  some  people  quite  unlike  a  marrying  woman, 
might  n't  I,  Air.  Cramp  ?  and  yet  I  should  n't  be 
surprised  if  I  was  to  take  to  the  'nubial  state  before 
long.  My  poor  mother  used  to  say  I  was  born  to 
housekeeping,  and  you  see  it 's  come  true ;  and 
such  talons  are  not  to  be  thrown  away  on  other 
folks  all  one's  life.  A  nice  snug  house  of  one's  own, 
and  a  bit  of  garden  land,  and,  may  be,  a  pig  or  two, 
—  I  dare  say  I  may  think  of  all  this  one  of  these 
days.  It's  a  selfish  thin^  to  keep  a-saving  up  of 
money  for  one's  self,  and,  between  you  and  me,  I  've 
put  by  a  goodish  bit,  Mr.  Cramp.  And  what  is 
a-going  to  be  will  be,  whatever  one  may  do."  Here 
she  finished  her  negus,  and  again  looked  hard  across 
the  fender. 

"  And  so,"  she  continued,  aft^r  waiting  in  vain 
for  Mr.  Cramp  to  say  something,  and  firing  her  shots 
rapidly  and  with  precision,  —  "  and  so,  Mr.  Cramp, 
if  I  coidil  meet  with  a  nice,  respectable,  middle- 
aged  (glancing  hanl  between  each  word),  steady, 
niee-spoken  (here  the  glance  w;us  prolonged),  good- 
looking  man,  who  wanted  a  managing  wife,  why  I 


don't  know  but  I  might  undertake  the  respon^ibles  of 
matermony.    What  do  you  say  to  that,  ^Ir.  Cramp  ?  " 

"  I  say,"  replied  Mr.  Cramp,  "with  your  jjcrmis- 
sion,  ma'am,  as  we  've  finished  our  glasses,  we  'd  bet- 
ter try  what  two  more  would  be  like  of  the  same 
sort."     And  he  went  to  fetch  the  bottle. 

It  was  necessary  to  fire  a  very  big  shot  indeed. 
Miss  Jane  felt  this,  and  rallied  all  her  forces  for  a 
last  attack.  She  sipped  a  little  of  the  hot  negus, 
and  waited  a  few  moments.     Then  she  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Cramp." 

"  Ma'am." 

"  What  should  you  say  if  I  told  you  a  secret  ?  " 

"  Can't  say,  ma'am." 

"  A  very  important  secret.  One  I  should  n't  tell 
everybody  ;  to  hardly  any  one  but  you,  Mr.  Cramp ; 
indeed,  it  ain't  quite  projier  to  tell  it  at  all." 

"  Better  think  twice  about  it,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cramp,"  speaking  very  slowly  and 
impressively,  "  there  's  a  young  man  coming  after 
me  now." 

!Mr.  Cramp  looked  earnestly  at  the  door,  as  if  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  young  man  appear. 

"  It 's  quite  dreadful  to  think  on,  Mr.  Cramp.  I  'm 
a  prudent  woman,  and  it  is  shocking  to  have  a  young 
man  watching  for  one,  outside,  whenever  one  puts 
one's  face  at  the  winder,  and  bowing  like  a  real 
born  gentleman." 

Mr.  Cramp  looked  attentive,  so  Miss  Jane  pro- 
ceeded with  the  picture. 

"  A  nice,  handsome  young  fellow,  with  black  hair 
and  white  hands  and  mustackios  ;  and  a  white  cut- 
away coat  with  large  buttons ;  and  a  stick  with  a 
gold  top  to  it." 

Mr.  Cramp  listened  still  more  attentively,  and 
hope  rose  in  Miss  Jane's  gentle  bosom.  If  she  could 
but  make  him  jealous  ! 

"  He  puts  his  hand  in  this  way  to  his  side,  Mr. 
Cramp,  and  bows,  —  O,  so  genteel !  —  and  I  've  seen 
him  near  every  day  for  a  week  past,  and  he 's  a 
great  painter  from  London  ;  now  think  of  that !  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,"said  the  butler,  seeing  she  stopped, 
"  there  's  not  much  in  it." 

"  No,  Mr.  Cramp,  there  's  not  much  in  that,"  re- 
sumed the  housekeeper,  getting  excited  as  she  went 
on ;  "  but  there  's  much  in  messages,  perhajis,  Mr. 
Cramp ;  and  in  notes,  Mr.  Cramp ;  in  letters  thrown 
in  at  the  winder;  in  billy-dews  like  this,  Mr.  Cramp ! " 
triumphantly  displaying  a  triangular  pink  note  from 
her  pocket. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  it 's  got  some  writing  inside  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  you  'd  like  to  read  it,  Mr.  Crainp.  and 
to  know  all  about  it,  Mr.  Cramp,  —  would  n't  you, 
now  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  've  no  objection,"  said  the  but- 
ler, phlegmatically. 

"  No,  Air.  Cramp,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  show  of 
virtuous  indignation,  "  then  you  don't.  I  've  said 
too  much  already,  and  another's  secrecies  is  |)licti- 
cated  here  ;  but,  if  any  one  is  looking  out  ibr  me, 
—  and  you  don't  meet  with  a  housekeeper  of  my 
experience  every  dj\y,  Mr.  Cramj),  —  he  'd  better 
be  quick  about  it,  or  may  be  there  '11  l)e  a  prior  en- 
gagement, that 's  all.  And  we  'II  change  the  sub- 
ject, if  vou  please." 

Mr.  Cramp  quietly  finished  his  glass,  gave  a  few 
last  whiffs  at  his  pipe,  knocked  the  ashes  out,  glanced 
at  the  cloc-k,  rose  with  great  deliberation,  put  back 
his  chair,  walked  to  the  door,  and  then  stopped. 
Miss  Jane  had  subsided  into  sullen  silence. 

"  You  've  had  your  say,"  said  the  butler,  "  now 
I  '11  have  mine.     I  does  n't  say  much,  but  I  thinks  a 
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gooil  deal.  You  says  a  gootl  deal,  but  does  n't  think 
at  all.  And  what  I  have  to  say  is,  —  it 's  spoons, 
ma'am." 

"  Sj>oons  ! "  cried  Miss  Jane,  starting. 

"  \  es,  ma'am,  it 's  spoons,  —  spoons  and  forks, 
and  silver,  ma'ara,  and  anything  else  that  can  be 
laid  liold  of.  It 's  robbers  and  breakings  into  houses, 
that  's  what  it  is,  and  I  'm  not  a  going  to  stand  it." 
And  Mr.  Cramp  walked  up  staira. 

•'  Thank  gooilness,  he  's  jealous  at  last !  "  ex- 
claimed Miss  Jane  "Thieves  indeed,  —  a  very 
pretty  idea !  " 

The  couple  above  to  whom  the  housekeeper  had 
referred  were  not  so  private  in  their  billing  and 
cooing  as  to  be  at  all  disturbed  when  Mr.  Cramp 
knookeil  and  entered.  I  doubt  if  they  even  altered 
their  relative  positions  on  the  sofa.  For  Mr.  Jones 
was  an  accepted  lover ;  the  regular  orthodox  course 
had  been  pursued,  the  proper  probation  time  fixed, 
and  matter-of-course  visits  wero  paid  every  week, 
involving  each  of  them  a  te'e-a-lete,  like  the  one 
which  was  now  interrupted,  Mr.  Jones  was  second 
master  at  the  grammar-school  in  Chickenborough, 
about  two  miles  olf.  A  steady,  substantial  young 
man,  a  young  man  of  fixed  principles,  who  had 
passed  thi-ough  Cambridge  with  credit ;  a  young 
man  of  whom  were  prophesied  great  things,  —  to 
be  ordained  shortly,  with  rectories  and  who  could 
tell  what  in  prospect,  —  in  fact,  a  most  desirable 
match  altogether. 

Now,  at  this  moment,  ^Ir.  Jones's  sense  of  deco- 
rum had  obtnided  itself  very  awkwardly.  It  was 
getting  late,  and  Mi:  Ilarpar  had  not  yet  returned 
irom  the  annual  magisterial  dinner,  and  if  the 
county  business  or  the  county  wine  should  detain 
him  all  night,  he  (Jones),  by  staying  where  he  was, 
would  place  himself  in  sole  charge  of  Miss  Ilarpar 
until  morning.  This  would  be  awkward  and  embar- 
rassing. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  cold,  dreary 
walk  to  Chickenborough,  and  he  was  not  partial  to 
the  road  after  dark,  and  his  landlady  Avould  be  gone 
to  bed,  and  the  fire  out.  Being,  therefore,  in  much 
doubt,  he  took  Mr.  Cramp's  entrance  as  a  hint  to 
decide  one  way  or  the  other,  believing  the  butler 
was  come  to  signify  it  was  time  to  close  up  the  house 
for  the  night. 

Miss  Harpar,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  person- 
ally superintended  the  investiture  of  the  spare  bed 
with  clean  shect<«,  had  settled  that  Mr.  Jones  should 
remain,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Knowing,  also,  of 
sundry  cunningly-devised  dishes  left  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Jane,  and  shortly  to  be  produced 
for  supper,  she,  consequently,  hailed  Mr.  Cramp's  en- 
trance as  an  announcement  of  the  same  being  ready. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  the  astonishment  of  both  that 
the  butler  begged  panlon,  but  might  he  speak  to 
the  young  gentleman  alone  for  a  m.nute  or  two,  as 
he  hacl  something  "  particklar  "  to  tell  him. 

Mr.  Jones  rejoiced  to  find  the  evil  day  put  off  a 
little,  smiled,  and  a'^sented.  Miss  IlarfKir  remarked 
that  it  was  a  mysterious  request,  but  assented  likewise. 

The  butler  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  and 
then  with  great  solemnity  informed  the  astoundeil 
lover  that  he  (Cramp)  suspected  robbers  were  about 
the  house.  He  declined  to  say  how  he  got  his  infor- 
mation, but  it  was  a  fact.  Tliey  might  be  about  at 
that  moment  Tiie  master's  being  away  was  favor- 
able to 'em.  He  wasn't  a  going  to  stand  it.  So  far 
from  that,  he  were  a  going  to  be<^in  a  strict  watch 
there  and  then.  Finally,  he  had  summoned  Mr. 
Jones  to  obtiiin  that  gentleman's  assistance  in  an 
immediate  insjMiction  ol  the  premises. 


Mr.  Jones  was  not  constitutionally  brave,  and  the 
character  and  suddenness  of  tl»e  news  were  start- 
ling ;  but  Miss  Ilarpar's  safety  was  involved,  and 
beside,  the  chances  were  that  if  robbers  were  about, 
he  might  meet  them  on  his  way  back.  On  the 
whole,  the  house  was  safer,  and  he  had  now  a  good 
excuse  for  staying.  So,  in  some  trepidation,  he 
agreed  to  Mr.  Cramp's  request. 

Meantime,  the  housekeeper  was  busy  in  the  kitch- 
en, preparing  the  supper.  Beyond  the  kitchen  was 
the  scullery,  mentioned  before,  and  in  this  scullery 
were  all  the  boots  and  knives  cleaned.  It  was  Nan- 
cy's purgatory,  for  to  that  young  woman  these  duties 
fell,  and  great  were  her  grumblings  thereat.  "It 
wor  a  man's  place,  and  IVIuster  Cramp  ought  to  do 
it,  so  he  ought !"  A'ssociating  the  scullery  with  the 
work  performed  in  it,  she  held  this  region  in  the 
greatest  abhorrence,  and  seldom  or  never  entered 
it,  save  when  compelled.  But  this  evening,  to  Miss 
Jane's  wonder,  Nancy  lingered  about  her  work  there 
in  a  most  dilatory  manner,  found  a  hundred  pretexts 
for  quitting  and  then  returning  to  the  knife-board, 
"  loitering  and  dilly-dallying,"  as  the  housekeeper 
declared,  till  the  latter  lost  Jul  patience  and  oi'dered 
her  away.  The  command  was  obeyed,  but  with  so 
much  reluctance,  that  Miss  Jane's  suspicions  were 
excited.  Nancy's  flirtation  was  not  quite  a  secret ; 
Miss  Jane  had  vaguely  heard  of  Jim,  and,  having  a 
similar  affair,  as  she  believed,  on  her  own  hands,  was 
naturally  most  indignant  at  anybody  else  presuming 
to  follow  her  example.  "  I  '11  be  bound  that  trapes- 
in{j  vagabond's  a  coming  to  the  scullery,"  she  mused ; 
"  I  '11  Jim  him  !  "  After  which  threat  she  contrived 
half  an  hour's  occupation  for  Nancy  in  another  part 
of  the  house,  and  stole  quietly  to  the  scullery,  her- 
self, to  see  into  the  matter. 

A  moment  after,  the  meddlesome  hand  of  Fate 
led  Messrs.  Cramp  and  Jones,  in  the  course  of  their 
tour  of  inspection,  towards  the  same  quarter.  Find- 
ing the  kitchen  empty,  Mr,  Cramp  wjis  just  about  to 
impart  to  his  companion  some  fresh  ideas,  when,  all 
at  once,  an  exclamation  in  the  housekeeper's  voice 
came  through  the  partly  open  door  beyond,  followed 
by  a  sound  of  somebody  —  certainly  not  Nancy  — 
expostulating  in  a  very  low  tone.  "  Now  for  it,  sir," 
whispered  the  butler  ;  "  I  think  we  've  got  'em  !  " 
And  they  both  crept  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  and 
listened  for  a  moment. 

On  the  housekeeper's  entering  the  scullery,  the 
first  thing  that  had  presenteil  iti^elf  to  her  view  was 
a  stone  pitcher  elevated  to  nearlv  a  horizontal 
position  by  the  agency  of  some  invisible  power  on 
the  other  side  ot  the  open  window.  Before  she 
could  utter  a  word  the  phenomenon  was  explained. 
The  jug  descended,  and  a  sigh  of  relief  was  audible 
from  the  darkness.     It  was  clearly  Jim. 

"  Wiiy,  you  owdacious,  impercnt,  gootl-for-nothing 

• "  commenced  Miss  Jane.     "  Hush,  hush  ! "  said 

a  beseeching  voice.  "  'T  is  the  fair  Nancy  cbme  at 
last.  O,  gentle  goddess,  list ! "  And  the  head  to 
which  the  voice  belonged  was  intrmled  through  the 
window ;  a  head  with  black  hair  and  mustaches, 
with  a  vision  of  white  coat  on  the  shoulders  beneath  ; 
the  head  of  no  Jim,  but  of  the  handsome  young 
man  about  whom  she  had  been  trying  to  make  Mr. 
Cramp  jealous. 

"  Gracious  goodness  me  ! "  said  Miss  Jane.  This 
was  the  ejaculation  which  caught  the  ears  of  the 
two  men  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Charming  maiden,"  said  Mr.  Duval,  for  it  was 
he  ;  "  be  not  afraid.  He  'ssent  me,  —  he,  you  know 
(confound  it,  I  forgot  to  ask  the  fellow's  name," 
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said  Mr.  Duval,  sotto  voce,)  "your  gentle  swain.  I 
only  ask  one  moment's  leave.  Come  near,  and  let 
me  whisper." 

"  O  dear ! "  gasped  ^liss  Jane,  "  and  has  it  come 
to  this  ?  —  O  dear  me  !  O,  sir,  you  must  go  away 
this  minute  !  You  should  n't  have  done  it !  I  shall 
be  disgraced  forever !  Gro  away,  sir,  this  blessod 
minute ! " 

"  Kg,  he  don't,  though ! "  roared  Mr.  Cramp, 
rushing  in  ;  "  now  we  've  got  'em !  O  you  baggage ! 
Open  the  door,  sir,  and  out  on  him!  —  I  knowed 
there  was  something  up." 

Miss  Jane  fell  back  speechless.  Mr.  Duval,  with 
ready  presence  of  mind,  snatched  up  the  beer-jug, 
threw  the  remaining  contents  at  the  butler's  head, 
and  took  to  his  heels,  all  in  one  and  the  same  instant. 
Alas  for  an  ill-directed  aim !  The  beery  shower 
missed  its  object,  and  came  full  on  the  face  of  the 
innocent  Jones,  completely  drenching  him,  and  dis- 
persing his  little  remnant  of  courage.  Tie  darted  back 
half-blinded.  Mr.  Cramp  was  already  out  of  the 
back  door,  when  Miss  Jane  seized  him  by  the  coat- 
tails.  "  Help,  help,  Mr.  Jones  !  "  she  screamed  ; 
"  he  '11  do  himself  a  mischief  Catch  hold  of  him  ! 
—  keep  him  back !  —  he 's  mad  !  He  thinks  I  'm 
false.  I  never  asked  the  fellow,  —  I  don't  know 
him,  — r  I  don't  want  to.  O,  Cramp,  Cramp,  don't  be 
violent !     I  '11  never  tease  you  again.     Help ! " 

"  Will  nolwdy  strangle  this  Jezebel  ? "  roared 
the  butler.     "  Take  her  away,  will  you,  some  one !  " 

With  a  mighty  wrench  he  got  free,  and  immedi- 
ately rushed  off"  after  the  fugitive.  Miss  Jane  went 
into  hysterics,  and  screamed  till  the  house  rang 
again. 

And  now  a  new  element  of  discord  was  added. 
Nancy,  who  had  a  vague  notion  of  something  ^vrong, 
no  sooner  heard  the  uproar,  than  she  sprang  towards 
the  scene  of  action,  and  met  Miss  Harpar,  similarly 
alarmed  to  herself,  half-way. 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Nancy  ?  O,  what 's  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Matter,  madam,"  blubbered  Nancy ;  "  they  're 
a  murderin'  of  him.  O  my  precious  Jim !  "  And 
she  rushed  down  stairs. 

Miss  Harpar  only  waited  to  catch  the  word  mur- 
der. Tlie  housekeeper's  screams  were  ringing  in 
her  ears ;  and  instantly  conceiving  that  a  wholesale 
slaughter  was  going  on  below,  she  darted  into  her 
bedroom,  and  closed  and  locked  the  door. 


Mark  went  on  his  way  to  the  alehouse,  in  antici- 
pation of  pipes  and  beer.  Sure  enough,  he  soon 
found  the  Chequers,  and  a  blazing  fire,  and  merry 
company :  all  of  them  on  a  like  errand.  A  civil 
landlord,  too,  and  pretty  barmaid,  and  casks  of 
spirits,  and  barrels  of  ale.  So  far,  so  good ;  but 
when  lie  gave  his  order,  and  stated,  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure,  his  authority  for  the  same,  —  viz.  Mr. 
Duval,  —  the  smiling  face  of  the  tapster  changed 
most  unaccountably ;  his  fingers  which  had  hold  of 
the  beer-pump  handle,  loosened  their  gra-xp,  and  he 
curtly  informed  the  astonished  Mark  that  if  this 
was  tiie  only  money  he  had  to  show,  he  might  as 
well  try  the  shop  "  t'  other  side  of  the  way,"  whereat 
the  company  laughed  asscntingly. 

"  Why,  he  told  me  you  knowed  him,"  said  Mark, 
reddening. 

"  Know  him  !  ay;  for  a  cool,  impudent  rascal,  as 
drinks  and  guzzles  hisself,  and  makes  others  drink, 
too,  and  never  pays  so  much  as  a  farthing.  I  'm  not 
a  going  to  empty  my  stuff  down  his  throat,  or  yours 


either ;  and  all  for  nothing.     And  so,  Mister,  you  'd 
better  be  off  and  tell  him  so." 

There  is  nothing  so  annoying  as  to  be  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  one's  equals.  Here  was  a  wliole  tap- 
room laughing  at  him,  and  he  without  a  penny  to 
order  a  glass  with  for  himself.  It  was  too  bad.  Mark 
grew  angry,  and  proceeded  to  vent  his  wrath  on  the 
landlord.  The  latter  retorted  by  ordering  him  oflf 
the  premises. 

Hereupon,  Mark  defied  the  whole  company,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  to  mortal  combat,  and 
turned  away  in  considerable  disgust. 

"  I  say.  Mister,"  shouted  the  landlord,  from  the 
steps,  "  if  you  want  a  fight,  just  go  and  punch  your 
fi-iend's  head,  will  you  ?  He  deserves  it  bad  enough. 
You  're  sure  to  find  him  at  Squire  Harpar's." 

Mark  was  in  the  humor  to  comply.  He  was  mor- 
tally savage  with  Mr.  Duval  for  sending  him  such  a 
wild-goose  chase.  Besides,  there  was  the  can  of  ale 
at  the  scullery-window.  He  would  go  back,  at  all 
events.  At  this  instant,  a  new  actor  appeared  on 
the  scene. 

Mr.  Harpar  was  passing  by  the  Chequers,  on  his 
return  fi-om  the  magisterial  dinner.  To  say  he 
was  an  intemperate  man,  would  be  false ;  but  cer- 
tainly, on  this  occasion,  he  was  far  from  sober, 
having  reached  that  state  of  perplexity  which  may 
be  called  the  over-wise.  The  company  had  con- 
sisted principally  of  his  brother  magistrates,  and 
over  their  wine,  they  had  been  discussing  the  num- 
ber and  increasing  percentage  of  criminals  and 
crimes.  Each  had  proposed  some  elaborate  and  in- 
flxllible  remedy,  and  all  had  got  so  wonderfully 
sagacious,  that,  by  the  time  they  separated,  the 
knotty  points  of  judicature  had  been  finally  and  sat- 
isfactorily arranged,  —  though,  alas!  only  in  talk. 
At  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Harpar  felt  himself 
more  than  ordinarily  knowing,  and  was  reflecting 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  he  had  only  to  retire  to  bed, 
like  any  other  mortal,  instead  of  exercising  his  su- 
perlative stock  of  wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Hearing,  therefore,  his  own  name  bawled 
out  from  the  village  alehouse,  coupled  with  an  in- 
timation that  somebody  was  about  his  premises,  he 
at  once  decided  that  interference  was  necessary, 
and  accordingly  kept  as  close  behind  Mark  AVeston 
as  the  wine  and  darkness  combined  would  permit 
him. 

Thus,  when  our  hero  once  more  neared  the  scene 
of  action,  he  was  for  a  third  time  accosted,  and  now 
it  was  by  a  fussy  little  man,  evidently  half-seas  over, 
with  a  pompous  manner,  and  a  husky  voice,  who 
demanded  why  he  was  there,  and  what  the  —  some- 
thing —  he  meant  by  it.  "  I  am  a  magistrate,  sir, 
—  appointed  by  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  sir,  to  look 
after  the  district  I  am  Mr.  Harjiar,  sir,  —  George 
Harpar,  Esquire,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  I  convict 
you  of  unlawfully  entering  my  private  grounds: 
consider  yourselt  sentenced  to — to  —  what  the 
dense  is  it  ?  Never  mind,  I  'm  not  going  to  have 
vagalionds  about  my  house  at  this  time  of  night." 

"  You  've  got  one  too  many,  already,"  said  Mark, 
"  I  'm  not  after  none  of  your  house." 

"  No  trifling.  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  commit  you 
for  contempt  of  court,"  said  Mr.  Harpar,  making  a 
lurch  towards  Mark  to  lay  hold  of  his  coat. 

"  Here,  old  gentleman,  none  of  that !  If  you 
want  a  game  of  that  sort,  first  go  and  catch  t'  other 
cove."  A  bright  idea  of  bringing  Mr.  Duval  to 
open  shame  had  stnick  Mark  forcibly.  "  There's  a 
fellow  a  dodging  about  the  back  door  now." 
"  Eh,  what 's  that  ?     Any  more  of  you  ?  " 
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"  I  tell  you,  there 's  a  cheating  scanip  at  the  scul- 
lery now,"  said  Mark,  earnestly. 

"  And  you  're  after  him  ?  Lxcellent  young  man. 
An<l  I  had  brought  you  in  guilty  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Ilarpar,  suddenly  changing  his  tone.  "Admirable 
creature  !  I  repeal  my  decision.  I  see  how  it  is. 
You  're  a  special  detective.  Eh  !  Men  about  my 
house ;  good  gracious  !     A  gang  of  burglars,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  only  know  of  one,"  said  Mark,  "  and  he 's  a 
lunatic." 

"  Good  gracious  !  worse  and  worse  !  Lunatic 
and  burglars  !  Not  an  instant  must  be  lost !  Con- 
stable, you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded.  Use 
your  staff:  knock  every  one  down.  I  authorize  you, 
—  George  Ilarpar,  Esquire,  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

"  I  '11  use  th'  stick,  sure  enough,"  growled  Mark, 
thinking  of  the  Chequers,  and  then  of  Mr.  Duval. 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  the  first  of  Miss  Jane's 
screams  rang  through  the  air.  "  I  'm  blest  if  they 
a'n't  al  it ! "  said  Mark.     "  Here's  a  game  !" 

Mr.  Harpar  rushed  on  in  great  excitement,  re- 
peating his  orders  for  every  one  to  be  knocked 
down  without  mercy.  "  Here  's  some  one  coming ; 
hold  hard,  sir ! "  cried  Mark,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  "some  one"  was  running  in  hot  haste,  and  in 
another  second  come  into  collision  with  the  worthy 
justice,  prostrating  him  with  no  gentle  force  on  a 
prickly  rose-bed.  "  It  is  the  painter,  by  the  powers," 
thought  Mark,  as  the  assailant  staggered  back,  and 
he  instantly  sent  him  after  Mr.  Ilarpar  by  a  well- 
directed  blow  of  his  cudgel. 

"  Here's  one  of  them  a  quieted,"  said  Mark. 

"  One  of  them ;  there  were  a  dozen  !  a  dozen  a't 
least !  You  're  a  brave  fellow  !  They  would  have 
done  for  me.  Here,  give  me  your  arm ;  help  me 
in.  Gootl  gracious,  there  are  more  of  them  in  tlie 
bouse!  They're  murdering  my  daughter!  Come 
on  !  A  thousand  furies,  the  fellows  have  lamed  me 
for  life!" 

"  They  're  making  noise  enough,"  said  Mark, 
helping  him  along;  "but  I  think  there's  only  one 
man  about,  sir,  and  I  've  settled  him  for  five  min- 
utes, anyhow." 

"  One !  there  are  fifty, —  a  hundred !"  roared  the 
Squire.  "  You  knocked  down  a  dozen  of  them.  I 
saw  you  do  it.     Give  it  to  the  villains  again." 

The  "villains"  apparently  consisted  of  Miss  Jane 
in  screams  and  hysterics  in  the  kitchen,  Nancy 
sobbing  in  the  scullery,  and  Mr.  Jones  with  the 
kitchen-poker,  nervously  doing  nothing.  Miss 
Harpar  remained  in  her  room,  silent  from  sheer 
fright.  The  three  others  made  a  rush  towanls  the 
squire,  as  he  entered,  covered  with  mud  and 
prickles,  with  Mark  Weston  behind  him. 

"  O,  sir,  where 's  Cramp  ?  " 

"  Jim,  sir !    O,  have  they  hurt  him  ?  " 

"  Where 's  the  man,  sir  ?  O,  thank  Heaven  you  're 
here." 

"  Where  arc  the  robbers  ?  "  shouted  Mr.  Harpar, 
silencing  them  all.  "Where's  my  daughter?  Is 
anylKxly  hurt  ?  No !  Then  what 's  all  the  noLse 
about?  Look  at  me,  —  waylaid,- — assaulted  in  my 
own  ganlen.  A  dozen  of  them  dispt'rsed  by  this  brave 
fellow.    Where  's  Cramp  ?    Where 's  my  daughter  ?  " 

"  Cramp,  sir  ?  "  sobbed  Miss  Jane  ;  "  he 's  after 
the  man.  O  dear,  dearl  he*tl  be  hurt;  I  know 
he  will !" 

"  The  man  !  Why,  woman,  there  arc  twenty  of 
them.  Where's  Miss  Harpar?  Dash  it,  every- 
body's mad  !"  said  the  stpiire.  "  Here,  Jones,  and 
you,  my  brave  fellow,  come  up  stairs;  we  must 
rouse  the  neighborhood." 


There  was  no  need  to  do  this.  Miss  Jane's 
screams  had  been  heanl  at  the  neighl)oring  cot- 
tages. The  news  spread  rapidly  that  Scpiire  Har- 
par's  house  was  attacked,  and  aid  came  pouring  in 
from  every  side.  Among  the  first  arrivals  was  Mr. 
Cramp,  led  in  by  two  men,  with  his  head  broken. 
This  added  to  the  mystery.  The  news  reached  the 
Chequers,  and  just  as  Miss  Harpar's  door  was 
opened,  and  that  young  lady  received  into  the 
muddy  arms  of  her  father,  came  the  landlord,  with 
Mr.  Duval — of  all  persons  in  the  world  —  inclose 
custody,  but  perfectly  whole  and  sound. 

It  was  an  impressive  scene.  Mr.  Cramp  was 
lying  on  the  hearth,  getting  his  head  dressed  by 
Miss  Jane.  The  squire,  more  tlian  half  sobered  by 
his  fall,  stood  opposite,  attended  by  Mark.  Mr. 
Duval  was  indignantly  struggling  with  his  captors. 
Nancy  was  faintly  sobbing,  and  Miss  Harpar  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Jones.  An  intjuisitive  throng 
of  villagers  filled  up  the  background.  Every  one 
talked  at  once,  and  the  effect  w;is  edifying. 

"  Here's  the  man,  sir!"  said  the  landlord, lugging 
forward  Mr.  Duval ;  "  he 's  been  knocking  about 
your  house  ever  so  long,  to  my  sartain  knowledge, 
and  he 's  a  thorough  vagabond.  And  there,  I  think, 
is  a  partner  of  his,"  pointing  to  Mark.  "  I  've  seen 
him,  too." 

"  That  is  him  as  come  to  the  house,"  said  Mr. 
Cramp,  feebly,  pointing  to  the  artist. 

"  Nonsense  ! "  said  the  squire,  "  I  tell  you  there 
were  a  dozen  of  them.  This  may  be  one,  certainly; 
but  as  to  my  brave  fellow, —  pooh,  pooh!  Young 
man,  I  shall  never  forget  this  night." 

"  And,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Miss  Jane,  "I  don't 
think  the  other  young  man  meant  any  harm.  Truth 
is  truth.  Cramp,  and  I  can't  let  an  innocent  fellow- 
creetur  suffer  for  my  sake.  I  'm  sure  I  'm  sorry  it 
should  have  turned  out  so,"  turning  to  the  aston- 
ished artist,  "but  this  awful  night  has  taught  me 
that  my  heart 's  another's ;  so  I  'm  sure  you  '11  go 
away,  and  not  knock  any  one  else  down." 

"  What 's  she  raving  about  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Duval, 
wildly.   "  Why,  I  've  never  seen  the  woman  before." 
"  You   untruthful   man,"  said   Mr.   Jones ;  "  we 
found  you  talking  to  her  in  the  scullery." 

"  Just  hear  me  for  a  moment,  all  of  you,"exclaimed 
Mr.  Duval.  "  I  came  here  this  evening  on  private 
business.  *Chen  did  I  see  that  maiden,"  pointing  to 
Nancy,* "  in  this  rustic's  arms." 

"  In  hig  arms,"  screamed  Nancy.  "  O,  you  story- 
telling villain  !  I  never  seed  him  afore.  I  just 
spoke  to  Jim,  a  nice  young  man,  sir,  as  is  a  follow- 
ing of  me,  —  with  your  leave,  —  I  did  just  speak  to 
Jim." 

"  That  you  did  n't,"  interrupted  the  landlord ; 
"Jim  's  been  in  my  room  all  the  evening,  till  just  a 
while  ago,  —  so,  there,  now  !  " 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Nancy,  "  it  was  him,  and  he 
came  to  the  scullery  to  see  me,  and  they  fell  upon 
him,  sir  ;  and,  if  he  did  give  Muster  Cramp  a  broken 
head,  I  *m  sure  he  never  meant  to  do  it." 

"  It  wam't  Jim,"  said  Mr.  Cramp.  "  It  war  —  ** 
"  It  was  one  of  the  same  gang  who  a.esaulted  me," 
broke  in  the  squire.  "  You  're  all  drunk,  or  mai 
The  affair's  plain  enough.  There  have  been  men 
about  the  house,  and  this  fellow  with  the  mustache 
is  one  of  them,  and  we  've  caught  him.  What 's 
your  name  ?  " 

"  Henry  Duval,  sir,  very  much  at  your  service." 
"  Duval,"  said  the  squire ;  "  not  one  of  the  Du- 

valg  of ?  " 

"  Of  S V    Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Duval,  con- 
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descending  to  speak  in  prose,  "  these  people  have 
laid  hold  of  nie,  but  I  swear  I  have  done  nothing." 

"  Good  gracious  I  —  why  —  I  know  your  father, 
then  !  AVhy,  here 's  a  pretty  mistake  !  You  can't 
be  one  of  these  miscreants  ?  " 

'•  I  hope  not,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Duval ;  "I  'm  an  artist." 

"  Exactly,  exactly !  I  renicmber  now.  All  my 
people  arc  gone  mad,  with  their  Nancys,  and  Jims, 
and  scullery  windows.  Let 's  hear  no  more  about  it. 
The  jwlice  shall  catch  the  rascals.  I  'm  stiff  and 
tired.  They  've  knocked  down  Cramp,  and  got 
bowled  over  in  return,  some  half  dozen  of  them,  by 
this  fine  fellow.  AVhat  's  your  name  ?  Weston,  eh  ? 
and  these  women  have  been  frightened  to  death,  and 
they  've  laid  hold  of  you,  Mr.  Duval,  for  want  of 
some  one  more  likely.  There,  —  disperse,  all  of  you 
at  the  door,  and  get  Miss  Jane  to  give  you  some- 
thing to  drink.  Now  let 's  have  supper,  and  be 
thankful  it's  no  woi'se." 

!Mark  "Weston  slept  that  ni^ht  at  Mr.  Harpar's. 
It  was  a  lucky  evening  for  him.  Nothing  could 
persuade  the  squire  but  that  Mark's  hand  had  been 
the  means  of  his  safety.  The  county  papers  rang 
with,  "  Unparalleled  outrage  at  the  residence  of  a 
Chickenborough  Magistrate.  Gallant  conduct  of  a 
countryman."  Mark  was  quite  a  lion.  Mr.  Hai'par 
wanted  a  man  for  his  garden,  and  stable  ;  Mark  was 
installed.  He  proved  active  and  honest;  and,  as  he 
alwaj's  held  his  tongue  about  the  one  eventful  night 
of  his  life,  he  ever  retained  his  credit,  save  with  Miss 
Jane  and  Mr.  Cramp,  who  had  their  susincions  to 
the  last.  The  affair  itself  ever  remained  a  mystery, 
for  the  squire  positively  forbade  the  different  and 
confused  versions  to  be  repeated.  Gradually  it  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past ;  every  one  concerned  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  keeping  his  own  part  a  secret. 

Mr.  Duval  is  a  rising  artist,  and  flighty  as  ever. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  well  known,  and  highly  re- 
spected in  tlieir  parish.  !Miss  Jane  and  Mr.  Cramp 
still  drink  their  nejrus  at  the  old  kitchen  fender. 
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HORSE  A  LA  MODE. 

[Paris  Correspondence  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.'} 
It  is  a  popular  delusion  in  England  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  good  beef  in  France.  But  the 
truth  Is  that  one  has  to  go  to  Paris  to  learn  the  true 
delicacy  of  the  "  biflek  "  and  "  filet."  One  has  only 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  great  shop  near  the  Madeleine 
to  understand  the  absurdity  of  the  assertion  that  it 
is  because  the  French  are  destitute  of  good  meat 
that  they  are  forced  to  compensate  for  the  defi- 
ciency by  ingenious  cooking  and  scientific  sauces. 
The  shop  I  speak  of  is  one  that  for  size,  for  external 
and  internal  decorations,  for  the  display  of  hand- 
some joints  on  thousands  of  feet  of  white  marble 
slabs  amidst  bouquets  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  for 
its  serving  men,  all  dressed  in  spotless  white,  puts 
vour  English  Bannisters  and  Slaters  to  shame.  So 
large  is  the  business  done  at  this  establishment  that 
regular  customers  are  required  to  have  their  orders 
ready  overnight  for  execution  on  the  following 
morning.  Standing  yesterday  before  this  shop,  and 
admiring  the  huge  sides  of  beef  encii-cled  with  gera- 
niums and  fuclisias,  its  joints  of  veal  fringed  with 
moss-roses,  its  legs  of  mutton  tied  up  with  colored 
ribbons,  its  "cotelettes"  reposing  in  beds  of  pinks, 
and  its  calves'  heads  lookmg  out  from  a  nuiss  of 
flowering  heaths,  I  bethought  me  it  was  on  this  very 
day  that  a  "  boucherie "  for  the  exclusive  sale  of 
another  kind  of  "  viande  "  was  to  be  opened  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  Paris  on  the  Boulevard  de 


ritalle.  Unfortunately,  although  priuic  beef  and 
mutton  are  to  be  had  in  Paris,  they  are  very  dear, 
and  the  increasin<5  rise  of  prices  in  Paris  has  re- 
duced almost  to  the  vanishing  point  the  workman's 
allowance  of  flesh-food  for  himself  and  family.  And 
therefore  was  established  the  shop  for  the  sale  of 
horseflesh  which  I  visited  yesterday. 

The  new  shop,  with  "  Boucherie  de  la  Viande  de 
Cheval "  in  big  letters  over  the  doorway,  could  be 
detected  at  a  glance,  for  surrounding  It  was  a  crowd 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  people,  the  majority  being  wo- 
men and  all  being  more  or  less  engaged  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  new  "  viande."  On  either  side  of 
the  shop-door  hung  two  large  haunches  of  horse,  look- 
ing anything  but  inviting,  and  wanting  that  positive 
tone  of  color  which  a  good  joint  of  beef  always  pre- 
sents. On  marble  slabs  in  front  of  the  shop,  with 
no  flowers,  however,  to  set  them  off,  some  scraggy- 
looking  ribs  and  purply-red  steaks  were  displayed. 
Inside  were  portions  of  the  buttock,  &c.,  some  shin- 
bones,  and  a  heap  of  odds  and  ends,  for  the  trade 
had  been  brisk,  and  more  than  an  entire  animal  had 
been  already  disposed  of.  The  master  butcher  was 
very  attentive  to  his  customers,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  of  the  very  poorest  class.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  the  way  they  were  beset  on  leaving  the  shop,  — 
how  their  purchases  were  overhauled  and  minutely 
examined,  then  turned  over  and  over,  squeezed, 
sniffed  at,  balanced  In  the  hand,  and  then  thrown 
back  into  the  basket  again  by  scores  of  people,  many 
of  whom  had  come  with  their  own  baskets  with  an 
intention  of  buying,  but  could  not  quite  make  up 
their  minds.  One  exceedingly  brown  old  lady,  with 
a  very  showy  cotton  handkerchief  tied  round  her 
head,  encouraged  the  hesitating  ones,  and  showed 
them  her  own  purchase.  "  Why,  in  England,"  said 
she,  "  all  the  people  eat  it.  What  is  their  '  rosbif ' 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  Horse-flesh,  to  be  sure." 
A  fastidious  dame  in  a  purple  jacket  vowed  that  the 
very  idea  of  the  thing  made  her  ill.  This  brought 
forward  the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  a  buxom 
jolly  dame,  who  declared  she  hadjust  made  a  hearty 
meal  of  It,  and  found  it  uncommonly  good.  On  my 
arrival,  I  certainly  observed  ^Iad;une  and  two  or 
three  others  taking  their  midday  meal  at  the  back 
of  the  shop,  but  it  was  omelette,  and  not  horse,  that 
I  saw  them  eating. 

The  customers,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  were 
chiefly  women,  and  of  the  poorer  class ;  still,  among 
tliose  who  went  in  for  steaks  were  several  well- 
dressed  men  above  the  rsink  of  artisans,  also  a  couple 
of  old  soldiers  of  the  First  Empire  with  a  cluster  of 
war-medals  hanging  to  their  blue  blouses,  a  garqon 
or  two  fix)m  some  of  the  neighboring  cheap  restau- 
rants, who  came  in  for  their  "  bifleks  "  by  the  dozen, 
and,  what  pleased  the  crowd  immensely,  a  butcher's 
boy  from  an  adjacent  legitimate  establishment,  the 
niiuster  of  which  was  anxious  to  taste  the  new 
"  viande  "  and  judge  for  himself.  The  price,  so 
far  as  I  could  gather,  ranged  from  about  bd.  per 
denil-kilo  (upwards  of  a  pound)  for  the  prime  parts, 
to  about  2d.  for  the  inferior  pieces.  The  number 
of  persons  served  up  to  about  two  o'clock  was  not 
far  short  of  three  hundred  ;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  these  presented  free  tickets,  the  distribution  of 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  Sisters  of  Charity  by 
the  society  organized  to  promote  the  introduction 
of  horseflesh  as  an  article  of  human  food  throughout 
France.  To  accustom  the  people  of  the  particular 
neighborhood  where  the  first  establishment  was 
opened  to  the  new  class  of  animal  food  considerable 
(piantlties  of  it  had  been  given  away  for  some  weeks 
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previously  under  the  auspices  of  the  above-men- 
tioned society.  It  is  nropiT  to  state  that  the  horse- 
flesh sold  at  the  estabhslnnent  of  which  I  have  Iwen 
speaking  is  all  subjected  to  strict  povemmental  in- 
spection, and  that  the  establishment  itself  has  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities. 

The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  in  the 
evening  at  Lemanlelay's,  in  the  Rua  de  Richelieu, 
and  at  ■which  182  persons  sat  down  to  the  doubtful 
delicacy.  The  bill  of  fare  comprised  horse  soup, 
sausages  of  horseflesh,  sirloin  of  horse  garnished 
with  potato  balls,  horse  a  la  mode,  ragout  of  hoi-sc, 
roast  tilet  of  horse,  and  salad  dressed  with  horse  oil, 
—  this  last  I  should  mention  is  almost  white,  without 
smell,  and  sweet  in  flavor.  The  chair  wa-s  taken 
by  M.  de  Qnatrefages,  the  distinguished  French 
naturalist  and  member  of  the  Institute,  who  ha<l  for 
supporters  M.  All)ert  Geoff*roy  Saint  Ililaire,  Di- 
rector of  the  Garden  of  Acclimatization  ;  Dr.  Sou- 
berain.  Secretary  of  the  Acclimatization  Society ; 
the  Marquis  de  Bethisy ;  the  Abbe  Dufour ;  M. 
Bertrand,  the  mathem.itician  and  member  of  the 
French  Institute;  and  M.  Ducroix,  the  energetic 
propagator  of  the  merits  of  horseflesh  as  an  article 
of  food.  Appropriate  toasts  were  drunk,  and  songs 
in  praise  of  the  horse,  and  more  particularly  of  its 
alimentary  qualities,  were  sung  during  the  evening. 

FORCE  AND  MATTER. 

Everything  which  we  behold  around  us  may 
be  classed  into  two  grand  categories  ;  namely, 
agents,  and  things  which  are  acted  on  by  those 
agents.  Wherever  we  look  or  turn  we  behold  or 
we  feel  mattkr  ;  which  would  be  a  dead  inert  un- 
changing substance,  were  it  not  set  in  motion,  trans- 
formed, and  vivified,  by  the  never-ceasing  influences 
of  FORCE.  It  is  Almighty  Force,  combined  with 
Wisdom  and  Benevolence,  which  has  moulded  the 
universe  into  its  present  state  of  beauty  and  regu- 
larity. It  is  the  force  of  chemical  affinity  which 
causes  the  iron  to  rust,  and  the  leaf  to  rot,  and  the 
rock  to  crumble  into  fertile  soils.  It  is  the  vibrating 
force  of  radiation  which  causes  the  sun  to  illumine 
and  the  fire  to  warm  us.  But  for  the  force  of  grav- 
itation, the  apple,  detached  from  its  parent  bough, 
would  still  hang  where  it  was,  suspended  in  mid-air, 
waiting  for  a  hand  to  streteh  forward  and  take  it. 

The  existing  state  of  things  is  therefore  entirely 
brought  about  by  the  combination  of  agents  and  of 
objects  acted  on.  The  hand  which  holds  this  pen  is 
merely  matter  directed  by  a  guiding  mental  force. 
However  marvellously  that  matter  may  be  organized, 
however  wonderful  and  mysterious  may  be  the  ori- 
gin and  derivation  of  that  force,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, —  that  in  every  act  and  motion  we  have  force 
impressing  and  influcnciuf^  the  matter.  We  have 
the  worker  and  the  material ;  the  operator  and  the 
subject;  the  master  proceeding  acconlinf»  to  law, 
and  the  pa.ssive  unresisting  slave.  All  which  consti- 
tute the  majors  and  the  minors  both  of  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  world.  Force,  and  its  modifica- 
tions, is  the  mighty  problem  which  occupies  the  pro- 
foundest  intellects  of  the  day. 

Travel  in  imagination  to  the  vast  and  magnificent 
regions  of  South  America  called  Brazil.  Penetrate 
the  thick  forests  with  which  its  s<^l  is  densely  cov- 
ered, and  you  will  fall  upon  groups  of  numerous 
slaves  busily  excavating  the  eartlr,  breaking  frag- 
ments off  the  rocks,  and  agititing  tlie  morsels  m 
bowls  of  water.  From  time  to  time  a  small  pebble, 
apparently  worthless,  is  carefully  picked  out  and  put 


aside.  Hunting  for  this  pebble,  and  nothing  else,  is 
the  constant  employment  of  the  workmen,  —  for  the 
pebble  is  no  less  than  the  diamond,  which  acquires 
Its  value  and  brilliancy  solely  through  the  labors  of 
the  lapidary.  He  cuts  all  its  facets  one  by  one,  and 
so  brings  out  the  luminous  treasures  which  the  rough 
stone  held  concealed. 

The  diamond  is  the  image  both  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  brings  itself 
to  bear.  Continued  efforts  elicit  light.  And,  as  the 
diamond  is  capable  of  being  polished  and  perfected 
only  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  own  proiHJr 
dust,  so  are  learning  and  science  the  results  of  the  fric- 
tion and  contact  of  many  minds,  each  laboring  to 
help  the  other  to  attain  greater  clearness,  translu- 
cency,  and  faultlessness.  This  premised,  we  are  re- 
minded that  we  may  call  the  substance  of  bodies 
mailer,  while  force  comprises  the  diverse  causes  which 
produce,  in  bodies,  diverse  manifestations,  and  are 
incessantly  modifying  their  conditions  and  their 
properties. 

Matter,  then,  is  the  substance  of  bodies,  —  that 
part  of  bodies  which  manifests  itself  to  our  senses. 
By  studying  it,  we  discover  that  it  is  made  up  of 
little  bits,  of  excessive  minuteness,  which  are  called 
molecules,  or  atoms.  Bodies,  therefore,  consist  of 
more  or  less  considerable  agglomerations  of  mate- 
rial atoms;  which  atoms  are  grouped  together  with- 
out actually  touching  each  other,  leaving  between 
them  intervals  or  interstices,  called  by  philosophers 
"  pores."  Would  you  have  this  constitution  of 
matter  acquire  in  your  eyes  the  full  truth  of  evi- 
dence? You  have  only  to  increase,  in  thought, 
those  intervals  indefinitely,  at  the  same  time  trans- 
forming the  molecules  into  so  many  worlds.  You 
have  then  before  you  a  planetary  system  ;  each  mol- 
ecule has  become  a  planet,  each  interstice  measures 
millions  of  leagues  in  lenf^h  and  breadth. 

But  the  whole  system,  m  its  integrity,  is  nothing 
but  a  sort  of  enormous  body  whose  different  por- 
tions form  one  whole.  There  is  the  same  rela- 
tion between  the  exiguity  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter  and  the  interstices  which  separate  them, 
as  there  is  between  the  planets  and  the  interplane- 
tary spaces.  A  group  of  molecules,  and  portion  of 
a  body,  may  be  regarded  as  a  world.  Exactly  as 
the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  in  their  orbits  round  each 
other,  without  ceasing  to  keep  together,  so  do  the 
molecules  of  matter  oscillate  around  their  respec- 
tive positions,  without  straying  beyond  certain  limits. 
It  is  liberty  restrained  by  law. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  like  manner,  tells  us  that 
imagination  must  help  us  to  understand  the  con- 
stitution of  solid  bodies ;  because  the  motion  of  their 
molecules,  communicateil  by  heat,  however  intense 
it  may  be,  is  executed  within  limits  too  minute,  and 
the  moving  particles  are  too  small,  to  be  visible.  In 
the  case  of  solid  bodies,  while  the  force  of  cohesion 
still  holds  them  together,  we  must  conceive  a  power 
of  vibration,  within  certain  limits,  to  be  {Kwsessed 
by  the  molecules.  We  must  suppose  them  oscillating 
to  and  fro ;  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  we 
impart  to  the  body,  tlie  more  rapid  will  be  the  mo- 
lecular vibration,  and  the  wider  the  amplitude  of  the 
atomic  oscillations. 

It  is  the  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  a  solid  which 
causes  its  expansion  when  heat  is  applied  to  it.  If 
the  molecules,  as  is  believed,  revolve  round  each 
other,  the  communication  of  heat,  by  augmenting 
their  centrifugal  foree,  may  be  supposed  to  push 
them  more  widely  asunder ;  exactly  as  a  weight  at- 
tached to  a  spiral  spring,  if  twirled  in  the  air,  tends 
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to  fly  away  from  the  liaiul  wliich  holds  it ;  and,  as  the 
speed  of  revolution  is  augmented,  the  spring  stretches 
more  and  more,  and  the  distance  between  the  hand 
and  the  weight  is  increased. 

AVTien  bo<lies  are  made  to  give  forth  any  sound, 
when  the  fiddle-string  trembles  beneath  the  bow, 
when  the  bell  vibrates  at  the  stroke  of  its  clapper, 
their  atoms  move  in  cadence,  like  the  world  in  space. 
Between  the  imperceptible  molecules  which  move 
within  limits  of  infinite  smallness,  and  the  planetary 
globes  which  roll  in  the  firmament,  there  is  no 
aifierence.  The  harmony  of  the  spheres  is  not  an 
empty  word.  A  cause  keeps  the  molecules  of  a 
bod}-  together ;  the  same  cause  prevents  the  heav- 
enly bodies  from  parting  company.  That  cause  is 
a  force,  and  it  is  the  same  force,  in  both  cases ; 
whether  it  be  called  cohesion  when  it  assembles  atoms, 
or  gravitation  when  it  groups  stars  in  clusters. 

Looking  closer  into  the  organization  of  matter, 
we  shall  find  that  force  not  only  forms  irregular  ag- 
gregations of  molecules,  but  it  works  with  order  and 
symmetry.  Witness  the  phenomena  of  crystalliza- 
tion, to  appreciate  which,  we  need  go  no  further 
than  the  freezing  of  water  and  the  formation  of 
snow.  Professor  Tyndall  deftly  and  delicately  dis- 
sects a  block  of  ice,  by  means  of  a  beam  from  his 
electric  lamp :  pulling  the  crystal  edifice  to  pieces  by 
accurately  reversing  the  order  of  its  architecture. 
Silently  and  symmetrically  the  crystallizing  force 
had  built  the  atoms  up ;  silently  and  symmetrically 
does  the  electric  beam  take  them  down.  Here  we 
have  a  star,  and  there  a  star ;  and  as  the  action  con- 
tinues, the  ice  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  stars, 
each  one  possessing  six  rays,  each  one  resembling  a 
beautiful  six-petaled  flower.  By  shifting  the  lens 
to  and  fro,  new  star-flowers  are  brought  into  view ; 
and  as  the  action  continues,  the  edges  of  the  petal 
become  serrated,  spreading  themselves  out  like  fern- 
leaves.  Probably  few  are  aware  of  the  beauty  la- 
tent in  a  block  of  common  ice.  Only  think,  contin- 
ues our  eloquent  countryman,  of  lavish  Nature  op- 
erating thus  thi'oughout  the  world  !  Every  atom  of 
the  solid  ice  which  sheets  the  frozen  lakes  of  the 
north  has  been  fixed  according  to  this  law.  Nature 
"  lays  her  beams  in  music  " ;  and  it  is  the  function 
of  science  to  purify  our  organs,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
hear  the  strain.  To  many  persons  a  block  of  ice 
may  seem  of  no  more  interest  and  beauty  than  a 
block  of  glass  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  glass  that  an  oratorio  of  Ilandel  does  to 
the  cries  in  a  market-place.     The  ice  is  music,  the 

flass  is  noise ;  the  ice  is  order,  the  glass  is  confusion. 
a  the  glass,  molecular  forces  constitute  an  inextrica- 
bly entangled  skein ;  in  the  ice,  they  are  woven 
into  a  symmetric  web,  of  the  wonderful  texture  just 
descril>ed. 

Snow-flakes  are  not  less  curious  nor  less  compli- 
cated in  their  structure.  When  the  cold  is  sharp 
enough  to  cause  water  to  congeal,  each  tiny  droplet 
that  hangs  in  the  air  gives  birth  to  a  slim  six-sided 
column  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  six-faced  pyra- 
mid. These  little  crystals  do  not  remain  isolated. 
During  their  descent  they  cluster  together,  so  form- 
ing star-shape<l  groups.  Sometimes  six  crystals  only 
assemble  round  a  common  centre, —  the  simplest 
possible  form  of  star ;  but  in  tlie  majority  of  ca.ses, 
the  crystalline  associations  are  more  numerous.  On 
the  branches  of  tlie  primary  star,  smaller  crystals 
are  regularly  disjxwed,  and  on  these  latter  smaller 
branchlets  still.  Thus  the  snowy  star  grows  more 
and  more  complicated,  while  every  additional  ram- 
ification is  made  in  obedience  to  the  one  same  law. 


Our  great  P>nglish  lecturer  also  tells  ..s  that  snow, 
perfectly  formed,  is  not  an  irregular  aggregate  of 
ice  particles.  In  a  calm  atmosphere,  the  aqueous 
atoms  arrange  themselves,  so  as  to  form  the  most 
exquisite  figures.  The  snow  crystals  are  built  upon 
the  same  type  as  the  six-petaled  flowers  which  show 
themselves  within  a  block  of  ice,  when  a  beam  of 
heat  is  sent  through  it.  The  molecules  arrange 
themselves  to  form  hexagonal  stars.  From  a  cen- 
tral nucleus  shoot  six  spiculte,  every  two  of  which 
are  separated  by  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  From 
these  central  ribs,  smaller  spiculaj  shoot  right  and 
left  with  unerring  fidelity,  to  the  angle  of  sixty  de- 
grees, and  from  these  again  other  smaller  ones  di- 
verge at  the  same  angle.  These  frozen  six-leaved 
blossoms  constitute  our  mountain  snows.  They  load 
the  Alpine  heights,  where  their  frail  architecture  is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  accidents  of  weather.  Every 
winter  they  fall,  and  every  summer  they  disappear. 
While  they  last,  they  assume  the  most  wonderful 
variety  of  form  ;  their  tracery  is  of  the  finest  frozen 
gauze  ;  and,  round  about  their  corners,  other  ro- 
settes of  smaller  dimensions  often  cling.  Beauty 
is  superposed  upon  beauty ;  as  if  Nature,  once  com- 
mitted to  her  task,  took  delight  in  showing,  even 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  the  wealth  of  her  re- 
sources. 

To  behold  this  force  in  action,  you  have  only  to 
watch  the  process  of  crystallization  under  the  micro- 
scope, —  a  most  astounding  spectacle,  especially 
when  seen  with  polarized  light.  Although  the  atoms 
themselves  are  imperceptible,  you  witness  the  rapid 
^owtli  of  their  aggregation.  Invisible  soldiers  form 
into  visible  battalions,  arranging  themselves  regular- 
ly, as  at  the  word  of  command.  The  same  troops, 
that  is,  the  same  solutions,  never  perform  by  mistake 
the  evolutions  proper  to  others.  Alum  presents  it- 
self in  a  mass  with  eight  equal  triangular  faces ;  sea- 
salt  furnishes  cubes  ;  the  prisms  of  rock  crystal  are 
equally  recognizable.  Minerals  have  a  physiognomy, 
which  reveals  the  constitution  of  their  bodies.  Chem- 
istry tells  us  that  bodies  which  are  similar  in  form, 
are  fundamentally  similar ;  that  is,  if  they  affect  the 
same  crystalline  form,  they  offer  a  like  mode  of  com- 
position. 

Do  not  these  facts  betray  the  action  of  a  force 
which  directs  the  atoms  and  subjects  them  to  its 
law  ?  a  sort  of  primordial,  elementary  force,  animat- 
ing all  matter,  sometimes  causing  a  simple  aggrega- 
tion of  the  molecules,  sometimes  arranging  tliem  in 
determinate  order,  according  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  placed.  This  force,  M. 
Ilcnant  informs  us,  is  called  "la  force  physico-chimt- 
que; "  which  does  not  in  the  least  help  us  to  under- 
stand what  it  is,  or  whence  derived.  AH  we  can  say 
is,  that  it  must  originate  with  th©  Great  Artificer  of 
all  things. 

Advancing  with  his  subject,  our  author  passes  on 
to  organic  matter,  where  he  finds  himself  in  the 
presence  of  new  phenomena.  Here  he  confidently 
rushes  on,  where  abler  men,  without  exactly  fearing 
to  tread,  proceed  with  very  cautious  footsteps. 
Perhaps  the  temerity  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real.  Organic  matter,  he  allows,  is  identically  the 
same  as  inorganic.  It  is  the  same  matter  which  in 
turn  makes  a  part  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  ani- 
mals ;  the  same  which  forms  the  soil,  the  leaves,  the 
fruits,  the  arteries,  and  the  brain,  thus  circulating 
through  a  hundred  different  organizations.  This 
agrees  with  the  teaching,  that  the  matter  of  our 
bodies  is  exactly  that  of  inorganic  nature,  and  that 
there  is  no  substance  in  the  animal  tissues  which  is 
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not  primarily  derived  from  the  rocks,  the  water,  and 
the  air. 

But  then  comes  the  question  of  Vital  Force.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  vital  force.  Consider  a  tree, 
and  remember  that  it  sprung  from  a  seed;  that 
from  that  seed  there  simultaneously  issued,  hoth  a 
root,  which  of  its  own  acconl  tended  downward, 
and  a  stem,  which  sprouted  upward  ;  and  then  that 
this  root,  by  the  nature  of  its  tissue,  is  essentially 
fitted  to  imbibe  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  while  the 
leaves  are  equally  suited  to  act  as  lungs,  which  is 
the  part  assigned  to  them  in  tlie  vegetable.  You 
mars  the  appropriation  of  the  tissue  to  its  object, 
of  the  texture  of  the  organ  to  its  function. 

Observe  now  the  form  of  the  tree,  and  you  will 
be  struck  with  its  persistence.  While  the  tree  is 
being  developed,  its  form  remains  constant  at  every 
period  of  its  life.  During  the  whole  of  its  exist- 
ence, sometimes  very  long,  —  and,  what  is  more, 
during  a  progressive  increase,  —  the  form  of  the 
tree  is  faithfully  preserved.  No  change  takes  place 
in  the  shape  of  its  branches,  its  leaves,  its  flowers, 
or  its  fruit**.  An  ash  never  disguises  itself  as  an 
elm ;  an  olive  never  assumes  the  costume  of  an 
orange-tree.  Do  men  gather  grapes  off  thorns,  or 
figs  off  thistles  ?  An  oak-leaf  is  always  the  leaf  of 
an  oak,  so  long  as  that  oak  continues  to  live.  It 
constantly  displays  an  oak-leafs  color,  shape,  nature, 
and  dimensions.  Whether  the  tree  be  young  or 
old,  and  even  if  the  matter  of  which  it  is  constitu- 
ted, have  been  repeatedly  renewed,  its  form  suffers 
no  modification. 

The  limit  of  stature  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  persistence  of  form.  Take  the  poplar  and  the 
reed,  though  of  quite  different  build  ;  neither  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  height.  Look  at  a  field  of  wheat ; 
the  level  of  the  surface  is  scarcely  broken  by  any 
inequality  in  the  length  of  the  stems.  Finally,  the 
duration  of  vegetable  life,  the  limit  of  its  extension 
in  time,  is  not  less  determinate  than  the  limit  of  its 
extension  in  space.  There  are  annual,  biennial, 
and  perennial  plants  ;  perennials  even  seem  to  have 
each  their  own  special  span  of  life.  Some  exist  for 
tens,  others  for  hundreds,  others  for  thousands  of 
years. 

Nevertheless,  let  chemists  analyze  the  diverse 
specimens  of  vegetable  organization,  and  they  will 
discover  the  same  material  elements,  namely,  those 
which  constitute  the  worid  of  minerals.  The  two 
kingdoms  are  constantly  interchanging  the  same 
materials;  the  same  oxygen,  the  same  hydrogen, 
the  same  carbon,  alternate,  make  part  of  minerals 
and  vcfjetables.  It  is  the  same  matter,  so  to  speak, 
which  18  run  into  different  moulds,  clothes  itself  in 
divers  colors,  offers  various  outlines  and  dimensions. 
"  Molecular  forces  determine  the  form  which  the 
vital  ener^  will  assume.  In  one  case,  this  energy 
is  so  conditioned  by  its  atomic  machinery,  as  to  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  a  cabbage  ;  in  another  case, 
it  is  so  conditione<l  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of 
an  oak."  lint  the  very  same  carbon  may  have  en- 
tered into  the  chalk,  into  a  fagot,  into  a  flower,  or 
into  a  fruit. 

Like  phenomena  are  more  marked  and  evident 
in  the  organization  of  animals.  The  persistence  of 
form  is  more  distinctly  traced,  the  mutations  of  mat- 
ter are  more  completely  apparent,  the  phases  of  life 
more  strongly  characterized.  Expenments  made 
by  mixing  madder  with  an  animal's  food,  prove  that 
even  in  solid  l)one  there  is  continual  change  of  its 
constituent  matter  during  the  formation,  the  devel- 
opment, and  the  life  of  bonea.     The  same  takes 


place  in  every  part  of  an  animal's  body.  Veins,  ar- 
teries, muscles,  nerves,  are  incessantly  undergoing 
renovation.  All  those  organs  offer  the  spectacle  of 
a  continual  change  of  the  matter,  which  constitutes 
their  substance.  An  accident  to  the  skin,  after  a 
certain  time,  disappears  through  this  reparative  pro- 
cess. During  youth,  its  action  is  more  energetic, 
and  its  phenomena  are  more  apparent  than  in  old 
age.  Nevertheless,  bones  ever  remain  bones,  and 
arteries  continue  arteries.  In  spite  of  the  continual 
change  of  the  elements  which  compose  an  animal's 
body,  the  form  of  its  different  organs  is  not  altered. 
Slifjht  modifications  may  occur ;  but  in  the  animal 
as  m  the  vegetable  we  olwerve  a  permanence  of 
form.     The  characteristic  structure  remains  intact. 

The  animal  grows  for  a  certain  time,  afler  which 
its  development  is  arrested.  Every  living  being  has 
its  appointed  stature,  which  varies  only  within  re- 
stricted limits.  It  is  subject  to  a  limit  of  size,  like 
that  observed  in  the  vegetable.  Finally,  the  animal 
lives.  It  first  grows,  and  then  ceases  to  grow,  with- 
out, however,  ceasing  to  live.  The  duration  of  its 
existence  is  intimately  connected  with  the  duration 
of  its  development ;  the  longer  its  growth  has  lasted, 
the  longer  will  its  adult  life  last.  Nature  destroys 
her  own  handiwork  at  a  rate  of  slowness  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  she  employed  in  building  it  up. 
\Ve  again  find  the  limit  of  vital  duration  for  the 
animal  as  for  the  vegetable. 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  it  is  not  a  special  kind 
of  matter,  but  that  which  has  already  foiineil  part 
of  minerals,  which  traverses  thus  the  frames  of  or- 
ganized beings:  drawn  along,  as  Cuvier  expresses 
it,  in  a  continual  vortex  or  current.  Tliis  continual 
current  flows  in  one  direction,  which,  however  com- 
plicated it  may  be,  i-emalns  constant.  While  these 
movements  of  matter  are  being  performed,  while 
the  current  continues,  it  Is  evident  that  a  force  is 
In  action.  While  new  materials  are  being  adapted 
to  the  body,  while  worn-out  materials  are  being  re- 
jected, a  force  directs  and  regulates  the  incessant 
change.  Matter  plays  the  part  of  an  obedient  slave. 
Each  atom  is  the  recipient  of  the  force,  until  a  fresh 
atom  comes  to  take  its  place.  The  permanence  of 
the  force,  its  unity  of  action,  is  manifested  in  the 
midst  of  an  unceasing  vortex.  Matter  Is  transient, 
and  passes  away  ;  force  remains,  and  is  permanent. 

This  is  the  grand  point  to  establish.  Names  are 
of  very  inferior  conseqiience.  M.  Htjnant,  in  his 
lectures  on  Force  and  Matter,  calls  (his  force  Vital 
Force,  holding  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound  it 
with  Physico-Chemical  Force.  The  metaphysical 
gauntlet   here   thrown  down,  is  hardly  worth  the 

ficking  up.  At  least  as  good  an  authority  as  M. 
lenant  asks,  "  Are  the  forces  of  organic  matter 
different  In  kind  from  those  of  inorganic  ?  "  and  an- 
swers, "  All  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  tends 
to  negative  the  question  ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  the 
directing  and  compounding,  in  the  organic  world, 
of  forces  belonging  equally  to  the  inorganic,  that 
constitutes  the  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  vitality." 
In  meddling  with  Spiritual,  Intellectual,  or  Men- 
tal force,  M.  Henant  takes  us  out  of  our  depth,  and 
out  of  his  own.  He  is  right  in  owning  that  when 
we  endeavor  to  pass  from  the  region  of  physics  to 
the  region  of  thought,  we  meet  a  problem  to  seize 
on  which  transcends  any  conceivable  expansion  of 
the  powers  we  now  possess.  We  may  think  over 
the  subject  again  and  ngain  ;  but  It  eludes  all  intel- 
Iwtual  presentation.  'Tlius,  though  the  territory  of 
science  is  wide.  It  has  its  limits,  from  which  we  look 
with  vacant  gaze  into  the  region  beyond." 
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MUD  VOLCANOES. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  idea, —  that  of  a  slufjgish  tor- 
rent of  exceedingly  dirty  water,  or  thin  paste, 
issuing  from  a  crack  in  the  earth,  and  gradually 
building  up  a  conical  hill  of  mud  of  a  dirty  black 
color,  crjickcd  all  over  when  dry,  and  too  slimy  to 
give  foothold  while  moist.  There  is  in  it  none  of  the 
dignity  of  danger,  none  of  the  grandeur  that  be- 
longs to  a  sudden  outburst  of  smoke  accompanied 
by  the  roaring  of  subterranean  artillery,  a  milraille 
of  red-hot  stones,  and  a  current  of  white-hot  lava 
threatening  to  destroy  a  town  some  twenty  miles 
distant.  A  mud  volcano  is  decidedly  tame  and  re- 
pulsive compared  to  a  volcano  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
It  will  not  bear  comparison  with  Etna,  or  Ve- 
suvius, or  Santorin,  hardly  with  Stromboli. 

And  yet  a  real  honest  eruption  of  a  mud  volcano, 
and  the  result  seen  in  a  large  district  where  such 

{)henomena  have  been  frequent,  and  have  lasted  a 
ong  while,  is  an  event  worth  recording,  and  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  interest  of  its  own.  The 
nearest  instances  we  have  of  mud  volcanoes  are  in 
the  Apennines,  not  far  from  Parma,  but  they  are 
little  known  and  less  visited.  Others,  on  rather  a 
larger  scale,  are  to  be  seen  in  Sicily.  But  all  these 
are  very  small  in  their  results ;  and  to  know  what 
mud  volcanoes  really  are,  and  what  they  can  do,  it 
is  necessary  to  cross  Europe  entirely,  and  visit  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  is  noth- 
ing nearer  than  that  which  will  give  any  satisfactory 
notion  of  the  state  of  the  case. 

In  the  wild  steppes  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  much 
wilder  liman  or  delta  of  the  river  Kuban,  as  it  brings 
down  with  it  from  the  Caucasus  the  mud  of  a  large 
district  and  deposits  it  in  the  Straits  of  Kertch,"  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  we  shall 
find  lofty  cones,  also  of  mud,  but  of  mud  not  placed 
where  we  see  it  by  the  stream.  In  this  part  of  the 
world  we  may  learn  the  history  of  such  phenomena, 
and  how  it  is  that  nature  has  produced  some  of  her 
most  curious  contrasts. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  a  few  months  ago  to  see 
the  very  beginning  of  one  of  these  odd  freaks  of  na- 
ture. I  was  at  Catania  towards  the  close  of  January, 
just  at  the  time  when  some  five  hundred  miles  off 
deep  mutterings  and  growlings  were  heard,  which 
alarmed  the  good  people  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
and  were  the  precursors  of  the  eruption  that  has 
added  two  or  three  new  promontories  to  the  little 
Island  of  Nea  Kaimeni,  in  the  Gulf  of  Santorin. 
These  latter  were  active  volcanic  cones  of  hot  lava, 
thrust  up  through  thirty  or  forty  fathoms  of  sea ; 
and  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  when  they  began 
to  rise  above  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there  was  also  a 
sudden  crack  formed  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  lavas 
of  Mount  Etna,  from  which  issued  a  llood  of  boiling 
and  very  dirty  water. 

A  twelvemonth  ago  the  case  was  reversed.  San- 
torin and  Chios  then  growled,  and  the  sea  near  the 
south  coast  of  the  Morea  and  the  island  of  Cerigo 
was  upheaved ;  but  it  was  the  turn  of  Etna  to 
belch  forth  smoke  and  ashes.  There  then  poured 
out  of  her  wounded  flank  a  flood  of  lava  some  miles 
long,  whose  position  is  still  easily  recognized  from  a 
distance  even  in  mid-winter.  The  country  is  dis- 
figured by  a  black  line  where  the  snows  that  else- 
•wnere  are  quite  unbroken  on  the  slopes  of  the  great 
mountain,  are  melted  by  the  still  uncooled  lava. 
From  Asia  Minor  to  the  Atlantic  there  is  not  un- 
freouently  a  proof  of  sympathy  of  tliis  kind.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  way  in  which  Italy,  Greece,  and 


Turkey  can  be  said  to  have  anytuing  in  com- 
mon. 

The  eruption  I  have  alluded  to  took  place  in  a 
small  plain  near  a  town  near  Catania  (Paternd). 
At  fii-st  a  column  of  boiling,  dirty  water  leaped  high 
into  the  air  almost  without  noise,  accompanied  by  a 
great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Before  long, 
several  more  jets  made  their  appearance,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  though  the  gush  was  still  consid- 
erable from  the  original  spring,  the  force  of  the 
eruption  had  ^vasted  itself  m  a  multitude  of  small 
fountains,  lazily  puffing  and  bubbling  all  over  the 
plain.  It  was  in  this  state  when  I  saw  it.  The 
ground  was  white  with  a  thick  tenacious  clay,  very 
treacherous  to  walk  over,  cracked  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  covered  with  pools  of  dirty  water  of  all 
sizes,  on  which  a  thin  film  of  naphtha  was  floating. 

A  crowd  of  people  from  the  town,  including  a 
large  proportion  of  priests  and  women,  and  a  num- 
ber of  idle  boys  jumping  over  and  into  the  pasty 
mud,  were  of  course,  prepared  to  welcome  and  won- 
der at  a  strange  philosopher  who  brought  thermom- 
eters to  test  the  heat  of  the  water  and  bladders  to 
collect  the  gases  gurgling  up  through  the  mud. 
There  was  here  no  cone  of  mud  formed.  The  foun- 
dation only  was  laid,  and  in  due  time,  if  the  dirty 
water  continues  to  pour  out,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  goodly  superstructure  may  present  itself.  The 
work  may  be  tolerably  well  advanced  when  this  ac- 
count meets  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

There  was  much  that  was  interesting  and  curious 
in  this  scene.  A  spring  of  cool  clear  water  is  com- 
mon enough ;  a  gush  of  hot  mineral  water,  loaded 
with  various  salts  and  gases,  is  not  unfamiliar ;  but 
a  spring  of  mud,  unsavory  enough  in  idea,  as  well 
js  unsightly  in  nature,  welling  up  from  the  soil 
where  a  few  days  before  there  had  been  vegetable 
growth,  poisoning  the  ground  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  mud  heap  that  might  grow  into  a 
mountain,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  seen  and  passed  by 
without  notice.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  nfituro 
clearing  away  obstacles  and  irregularities,  but  hero 
she  was  at  work  forming  them.  We  know  that  all 
hills  must  have  had  an  origin,  but  this  kind  of  origin 
is  certainly  exceptional. 

Let  me  place  the  reader  now  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  European  land,  in  the  narrow  channel 
sometimes  called  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  some- 
times the  Straits  of  Kertch.  To  the  left  (or  west) 
lies  the  Ilill  of  Mithridates,  and  a  long  range  of  tu- 
muli extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  These 
are  the  burial-j)lace8  of  the  old  warriors  who  dwelt 
on  the  Crimea  in  the  time  of  Greek  and  Persian 
supremacy.  To  the  right  are  many  low  banks  and 
spits  of  land,  numerous  straggling  inlets,  and  a  mud- 
dy expanse  stretching  far  away  and  as  monotonous 
as  need  be.  But  here,  also,  are  conical  hillocks  and 
hills,  and  ranges  of  ugly  clay  hills  that  strike  the 
English  observer  as  diflerent  from  what  he  has  seen 
elsewhere.  These  hills  and  ranges  of  hills  are  also 
piled  up,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  man.  lie  sees  be- 
fore him  the  peninsula  of  Taman,  originally  and 
still  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Kuban,  and  on  it  are 
mud  volcanoes,  which  are  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to 
astonish  any  one  who  has  not  had  previous  expe- 
rience of  the  phenomenon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  occupies  a 

frominent  iiosition  opposite  the  old  fort  of  Enikale. 
t  is  a  perfectly  detached  and  nearly  perfect  cone, 
some  2o0  feet  high,  with  a  crater  which  can  barely 
Ikj  distinguished  in  the  distsince.  No  subterranean 
fires  are  now  indicated  by  smoke  or  flame.     On 
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the  27th  of  February,  1794,  a  Russian  ofTioer  was, 
however,  witnoss  to  an  eruption  from  this  liill,  and 
has  described  the  succession  of  events  with  consider- 
able cai-e. 

A  whistling  sound  was  first  heard,  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  violent  blast  of  wind,  which  liisted 
only  for  an  instant,  and  then  a  noise  resembling 
thunder  proceeded  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A 
thick  black  smoke  next  rose  high  into  the  air,  and 
was  followed  by  a  column  of  flame  fifty  feet  high 
and  thirty  feet  in  circumference.  This  continued 
for  eight  hours  and  a  half,  and  then,  from  a  fissure 
that  opened,  hot  mud  was  poured  forth  with  ex- 
treme violence,  some  lumps  of  hardened  mud  being 
shot  out  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  place  of 
issue.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  was  far  advanced 
tliat  it  was  possible  to  visit  the  scene  of  this  singular 
eruption. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  seventy-one  years  after 
the  eruption,  I  visited  this  cone  and  crater.  It  was 
now  quiet  enough,  and  attracts  attention  so  little, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  Russian  postmaster 
give  the  right  instruction  to  his  employes  to  insure 
my  being  able  to  reach  the  spot.  Though  not  very 
far  from  the  town  of  Taman,  to  which  there  is  steam 
communication  from  Kertch,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  journey  of  nearly  forty  miles  to  reach  it. 
With  Tartar  horses  and  a  Russian  or  Tartar  ve- 
hicle and  driver  this  is  not  very  difficult.  It  is  true 
there  are  no  roads,  but  when  the  weather  is  favor- 
able the  whole  country  is  one  road.  "When  wet  it 
is  no  doubt  impassable,  but  this  simplifies  travelling 
a  good  deal,  and  as  we  selected  a  fine  day,  my  com- 
panion and  I  were  soon  dashing  along  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour  over  the  flat  plain. 

Crossing  a  wide  inlet,  at  a  place  where  the  bot- 
tom was  hard  enough  for  the  purpose,  which  is  not 
generally  the  case,  we  made  our  way  towards  the 
conical  hill.  It  was  once  called  Kaku-oba,  or  Teleka, 
names  descriptive  of  that  relation  to  the  infernal 
regions  whicn  points  to  the  eruption.  It  is  now 
known  only  as  Gordla  or  the  Hill.  I  found  it  show- 
ing marks  of  recent  but  very  gentle  eruption  of  dirty 
mud.  Tliere  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  walking  to 
the  top,  where  I  found  a  small  pool  of  muddy  water. 
The  height  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
There  was  little  to  see  and  less  to  talk  about.  The 
view,  however,  from  the  summit,  over  the  flat  delta, 
broken  by  groups  of  hills  of  singular  form  on  both 
sides  of  the  straits,  was  not  without  interest.  The 
hills  were  dull,  dingy,  little  cultivated  anywhere, 
and  with  very  little  vegetation  apparent,  liut  they 
suggested  their  history,  which  is  not  unconnected 
with  great  movements  that  have  wonderfully  afTected 
the  face  of  nature  in  these  parts  of  the  world. 

From  Gorela  we  drove  towards  the  village  of 
Aktinborka,  of  which  it  would  be  diflicult  to  say 
much,  as  it  is  a  collection  of  Tartar  hovels,  about 
equally  adapted  for  the  shelter  of  the  equine  and 
human  inhabitants,  the  former  perhaps  deserving 
and  enjoying  the  greater  consideration.  But  near 
the  village  is  a  group  of  mud  volcanoes,  large  and 
moderately  active.  Rising  by  an  easy  and  uniform 
slope  from  the  mud  soil,  wo  reach,  after  ascending 
about  two  hundred  feet,  a  mud  flat  On  this  there 
are  numerous  small  cones,  and  some  hollows  or  cra- 
ters also  filled  with  mud.  The  cones  are  from  five 
to  fifty  feet  high.  All  was  bare  and  desolate ;  no 
object  but  mud  ;  no  sound  but  the  dull  thud  of  one's 
boots  over  hardened  cakes  of  mud.  Variety  there 
certainly  wa."*,  for  there  was  mud  wet  and  mud  dry, 
and  the  tint  changed  with  the  color,  from  ugly  and 


sickly  blue-black  in  the  former,  to  an  equally  ugly 
and  sickly  gray  in  the  latter  condition. 

Scores  of  mud  hillocks  were  there,  but  the  de- 
scription of  one  will  be  suflicient,  for  they  are  all 
exactly  alike.  Out  of  a  small  orifice  at  the  top  of 
a  cone  there  oozed  out  a  slimy,  pasty  substance, 
sufficiently  fluid  to  run  over  the  edge  and  down  the 
side  of  the  cone,  but  not  fluid  enough  to  reach  the 
bottom.  Numerous  little  rills  of  the  mud  were  thus 
like  so  many  pieces  of  dirty  brown  ribbon  hanging 
over  the  edge  of  the  crater,  part  of  the  way  down 
its  slopes.  It  is  to  the  continual  additions  thus 
made  that  the  cone  is  entirely  due,  and  thus  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  little  attractive  the 
result  is  likely  to  be.  So  soon  as  the  cone  becomes 
so  high  that  the  column  of  mud  is  equal  in  weight 
to  the  force  that  presses  from  below,  tending  to 
bring  it  to  the  surface,  so  soon  of  course  the  flow 
ceases.  Or  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  flow  is  so 
slow  and  the  mud  so  thick  as  to  choke  the  passage, 
the  same  result  takes  place. 

But,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  continual  pressure  on 
some  subterranean  store  of  mud,  —  some  vast  Augean 
heap  that  can  never  be  exhausted,  —  no  sooner  has 
a  vent  closed  in  one  place  than  another  has  opened 
close  by.  Thus,  though  there  are  seldom  many  vents 
disgorging  at  once,  there  is  always  the  same  desola- 
tion, —  the  same  mixture  of  dry  and  wet  slime,  — 
extending  itself  slowly  in  all  directions,  perpetually 
buried  under  its  own  weight  and  perpetually  rising 
again  with  its  filthy  mantle  of  sulphurous  clay. 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  hills  just  described  and 
somewhat  nearer  the  town  of  Taman  is  a  long  ridge 
or  hog's  back,  composed  of  the  same  interminable 
mud.  The  steep  slope  of  the  hills  is  broken  in  many 
places  by  ravines  where  the  rain  has  made  for  itself 
a  passage.  These  ravines  show  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mud  heaps,  rapid  as  it  is,  must  be  very 
powerfully  counteracted  during  rainy  weather,  for  the 
very  heart  of  the  hills  is  sometimes  cut  into  by  the 
streams  that  run  off  and  distribute  the  mud  on  the 
plains  below.  But  by  relieving  the  pressure  there 
IS  additional  facility  given  for  the  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  subterranean  reservoir,  and  thus  the 
work  goes  on  like  so  much  of  nature's  work,  —  ever 
in  the  same  cycle,  obeying  the  same  laws  and  produc- 
ing the  same  result. 

On  the  Kerteh  side  of  the  straits  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  half  a  dozen  distinct  local- 
ities, but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  There  too 
we  find,  close  to  the  heaps  and  pools  of  mud,  small 
springs  of  naphtha,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  be  the 
onject  of  senous  research.  The  naphtha  and  umd 
volcanoes  are  mutually  related,  for  the  naphtha  often 
floats  on  the  top  of  the  mud  as  it  issues  from  the 
vent,  and  is  almost  always  got  from  wells  dug  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  the  mud  issues.  The 
naphtha  taints  the  soil  and  produces  an  odor  which 
may  be  detected  at  some  distance.  In  some  places 
it  actually  oozes  out  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
pools,  and  it  is  well  known  that  at  Baku,  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  islands  on  the  other 
side  of  that  inland  sea,  where  there  are  numerous 
mud  volcanoes  in  incessant  action,  the  naphtha  flows 
in  quantities  so  large  that  it  has  been  collected  and 
used  from  time  immemorial  for  burning  in  lamps. 
There  are  now  Russian  companies  who  collect  and 
sell  it  for  this  purpose. 

Between  the  actual  mud  volcanoes  of  the  onli- 
nary  kind  near  Kertch,  and  the  waters  of  the  Putrid 
Sea,  is  a  long  strip  of  country,  throughout  which  arc 
to  be  found  sulphurous  emanations,  and  occasional 
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8prin<rs  and  ji'ls  tainted  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  Thi.s  is  the  gas  which  renders  so  unsavory  the 
water  in  which  a  ibul  gun  has  been  washed,  or  the 
contents  of  an  egg  that  has  been  too  long  kept.  No 
wonder  that  a  quantity  of  such  gases  given  off  in  the 
stagnant  water  that  separates  the  Crimea  from  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  should  give  to  the  Pu- 
trid Sea  a  name  so  much  more  significant  than  pleas- 
ant. But  the  whole  country  partakes  of  this  pecu- 
liar character,  and  though  very  unpleasant  there  is 
nothing  really  noxious  or  poisonous  in  the  smell. 
On  the  contrary  some  of  the  waters  are  very  salu- 
tary, especially  tor  skin  affections,  and  as  the  people 
of  Russsia  generally,  and  those  of  Little  Russia  es- 
pecitilly,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  such  disorders,  and 
from  scrofula,  the  sulphur  waters  are  eminently  useful. 

But  there  are  some  of  the  waters  much  more 
highly  charged  with  foreign  ingredients  than  others, 
and  among  them  there  is  one  lake  not  far  from 
Kertch  that  has  an  especial  reputation.  It  is  called 
Tchokrak,  a  name  not  euphonious,  but  perhaps  sig- 
nificant, for  anything  more  nasty  than  the  water, 
more  filthy  than  the  mud  that  settles  below  its  heavy 
oily  surface,  or  more  melancholy  than  the  scenery 
around  it,  no  traveller  would  desire  to  see.  It  is  a 
small  lake,  perhaps  a  mile  in  circumference,  separa- 
ted only  by  a  bank  of  gravel  a  few  yards  wide  from 
the  Sea  of  Azof  The  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
like  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  only  brackish,  es- 
pecially at  the  surface.  Out  of  a  thousand  parts  of 
Black  Sea  water  only  si.xteen  consist  of  salts  or 
other  solids  held  in  solution,  whereas  more  than 
double  that  quantity,  or  thirty-four  parts,  of  the  Med- 
iterranean consist  of  salts.  Of  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  Tchokrak,  however,  one  hundred  and  forty 
parts  out  of  a  thousand  remain  after  evaporation,  and 
much  the  largest  proportion,  about  one  half,  consists 
of  salts  of  magnesia.  Thus  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
and  Sea  of  Azof,  separated  by  a  few  yards  of  gravel, 
one  contains  nine  times  as  much  solid  matter  in 
solution  as  the  other. 

But  the  difference  is  not  only  in  the  solids  con- 
tained in  the  water.  Lake  Tchokrak  has  a  muddy 
bottom,  and  so  has  the  Sea  of  Azof  adjoining.  But 
whereas  the  lai^e  body  of  water  of  the  Azof  Sea 
rests  on  a  clean  mud  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  on 
sand  and  pounded  shells,  the  Lake  Tchokrak  reposes 
on  a  mass  of  black  tenacious  filth,  such  as  la  hardly 
to  be  seen  anywhere  else. 

It  is  so  foul  that  if  the  finger  stirs  it  up  the  skin  is 
stained  and  dyed.  The  thickness  of  it  has  never 
been  ascertained,  but  in  the  middle  it  is  more  than 
forty  feet  at  any  rate.  It  is  loaded  with  sulphur 
and  bitumen,  it  is  black  with  iron,  it  is  rich  (or  ibul) 
with  organic  matter.  It  is  probably  the  pool  of  one 
of  the  craters  of  eruption  of  a  huge  mud  volcano. 
It  looks  like  the  realization  of  Acheron  and  a  pro- 
duct of  the  infernal  regions. 

A  very  useful  purpose  however  is  served,  not  only 
by  the  disagreeable  waters  of  the  lake,  but  by  the 
still  more  disgusting  mud.  There  are  mud  baths  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  but  they  are  clean  and 

Elea.«ant  in  comparison  with  these.  On  the  other 
and,  while  the  Swiss  and  German  mud  may  work 
cures,  this  perfonns  miracles.  It  must  have  been  a 
bath  of  this  kind  that  Naaman  was  sent  to,  not  to  be 
cleancul,  but  to  lose  a  loatlisome  disease.  The  Dead 
Sea  is  in  some  respects  not  unlike  this  Russian  lake. 
There  is  at  Tchokrak  a  small  curative  establish- 
ment. It  is  a  kind  of  shanty,  containing  a  dining- 
room  and  a  kitchen,  a  few  cells,  each  large  enough 
to  bold  an  exceedingly  small  bed  and  one  chair,  a 


shed  with  a  few  tubs,  and  a  huge  caldron  to  warm 
water.  Outside  towards  the  lake  is  a  long  comdor 
o])cn  to  the  lake,  but  sheltered  by  a  wooden  roof 
from  the  sun.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  par- 
tition, separating  the  ladles'  from  the  gentlemen's 
quarter.  There  are  planks  enabling  the  bather  to 
traverse  the  long  slope  of  slippery  mud  between  the 
bath-house  and  the  water,  and  this  is  very  necessary, 
as  there  is  no  foothold,  and^  when  wet,  the  mud 
could  not  be  walked  over  without  fixlling.  Such  is 
the  accommodation  offered  to  the  ordinary  bather. 

The  baths  alone  are  no  doubt  eflicacious,  for  the 
water  is  not  only  salt,  but  is  very  rich  in  Iodides 
and  bromides.  But  it  is  the  mud  that  those  who 
resort  to  this  lake  chiefly  look  to.  The  nuidbaths, 
simple  as  they  are,  certainly  ought  to  be  efficacious. 
The  bath  is  a  box  of  rough  deal,  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  coffin.  Tliis  box  ig  filled  with  thick,  hot 
mud,  so  nearly  dry  that  the  weight  of  the  body  will 
only  sink  very  slightly  into  it.  The  patient  lies 
upon  it,  and  an  attendant  covers  him  up  with  a  foot 
of  fresh  mud,  which  is  firmly  compacted  round  him, 
so  that  no  part  is  exposed  but  the  face. 

All  this  is  done  in  the  open  air  in  a  broiling  sun. 
A  small  pent-house  is  arranged  to  shade  the  face, 
and  the  patient  Is  left  to  enjoy  himself  He  is  thus 
buried  alive  and  parboiled  for  a  period  varying  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  stifling  heat,  redolent  of  rotten  eggs,  in  a 
closely  fitting  case  of  exceedingly  stiff  mud,  m  asso- 
ciation perhaps  with  half  a  dozen  other  victims, 
ranged  side  by  side,  close  together,  he  awaits  his 
cure,  —  and  surely  he  deserves  it. 

When  his  time  is  up,  and  the  baked  crust  of  mud 
is  broken,  he  is  found  floating.  He  is  then  removed 
to  a  warm  bath,  and  it  is  said  that  he  comes  out 
clean.  At  any  rate,  he  is  hungry.  lie  has  been 
stewed  in  his  own  Juices,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  when  ^he  meal  time  arrives  he  is  enabled  to  do 
justice  to  the  food  provided,  which,  according  to  the 
specimen  of  it  I  enjoyed,  was  rather  superior  to 
that  generally  obtained  at  Russian  hotels  of  the 
second  order.  The  boxes  from  which  the  patients 
have  been  taken  retain  perfectly  the  whole  form  of 
the  body  almost  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  take  a 
cast  from  them  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  mud  re- 
quires to  be  removed,  and  is  replaced  with  a  fcesh 
supply  the  next  day.  I  did  not  stay  long  enough 
to  see  the  miracle  effected,  but  the  patients  trying 
the  cure  at  the  time  of  my  visit  certainly  needed 
some  miraculous  interference,  and  expected  to  ob- 
tain it.  I  hope  they  did  so ;  but  I  fear  If  they  did, 
it  was  only  that  they  might  go  home  to  fit  them- 
selves for  another  visit  the  following  year. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  mud  volcanoes, — 
results  not  less  extraordinary  than  the  phenomena 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  strength  of  the  remedy 
may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  evil  effect  of 
the  outrageous  trials  to  which  the  human  constitu- 
tion is  liable,  owing  to  the  singular  habits  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  part  of  the  world  where  the 
Lake  of  Tchokrak  and  its  mud  are  not  practically 
inaccessible. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  Monte  Rosa  was 
ascended  for  the  first  time  this  year  on  the  2Gth  of 
June,  by  an  American  from  New  York  and  two 
Swiss,  accompanied  by  two  guides. 

The  noble  devotion  of  the  Empress  of  the  French 
in  visiting  the  cholera-stricken  town  of  Amiens,  and 
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comforting,  by  her  presence  and  her  cheerful  cour- 
age, the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  is  noticed  by  the  con- 
tinental journals.  Very  charminjj  and  witty,  was 
the  answer  which  the  Empress*  is  said  to  have  made 
to  a  marshal  who  expressed  his  admiration  of  her 
self-reliance.  "  Monsieur,"  she  n*joined,  "  c'est  no- 
ire manifere  d'aller  au  feu  "  ("  Sir,  it  is  thus  we  go 
under  fire."). 

'M.  F.  Lkxormaxd,  who  was  lately  sent  bj'  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  on  an  archajolopical  mission  into 
Greece,  has  just  returned  to  Pans,  bringing  with 
him  a  great  number  of  very  interesting  antiquities. 
Among  them  are  Athenian  vases,  painted  in  various 
colors,  clay  figures  from  Athens,  Corinth,  Tliebes, 
and  the  L<land  of  Santorin,  and  a  vase  containing 
upwards  of  two  hundred  nieces  of  lead,  each  con- 
taining an  inscription.  Ihe  latter  was  found  at 
Eretria,  in  the  island  of  Eubcea. 

Verdi  for  years  past  has  seemed  to  be  the  one 
composer  of  modern  Italy,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  since 
the  first  production  of  Mercadante's  "  Giuramento," 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Verdi's 
have  been  the  only  Italian  operas  brought  out  in 
England.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  still 
plenty  of  operatic  composers  in  Italy.  How  many 
of  them  are  good  is  quite  a  different  question  ;  but 
as  regards  mere  numbere  it  appears  from  the  Musi- 
cal World  that  there  are  as  many  as  nine  who  ex- 
pect to  have  operas  produced  next  season  at  Milan 
alone. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  Victor  Hugo's  last 
work,  a  great  number  of  presentation  copies  to 
friends,  authors,  journalists,  librarians,  and  others, 
were  prepared  at  M.  Lacroix  &  Co.'s  house  in  Brus- 
sels, and  a  visitor  who  happened  to  call  at  the  time 
describes  these  copies  as  all  having  small  pieces  of 
paper  pasted  on  the  first  page,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten:  "To  my  friend .  \  ictok  Hugo."    It  is 

said  that  the  distinguished  novelist  "presents"  more 
copies  of  his  works  to  literary  men  and  to  the  press 
than  any  other  author  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  been  organizing  a  most  ex- 
tensive system  throughout  France  for  the  prompt 
distribution  and  sale  of  one  or  two  halfpenny  news- 
papers. These  journals  are  circulated  by  the  pro- 
vincial agents  of  the  j)etty  Monileur,  which  appears 
every  evening  under  official  sanction  and  patronage. 
It  is  said  that  the  scheme  has  been  fostered  by  tne 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  within  its 
hands  as  many  readers  as  possible.  Every  town 
and  village,  and  even  the  mountain  districts,  have 
now  their  newspaper  agents,  with  a  regular  supply 
of  the  latest  news  and  opinion  from  Paris. 

Ix  the  Paris  exhibition  there  is  a  very  curious 
picture  by  M.  Lambron,  "  The  Execution,"  which 
unites  the  arts  of  painting  and  inlaying.  A  plate 
of  white  marble  is  used  instead  of  canvas,  and  on 
this  a  figure  is  painted  in  oil  representing  a  man  in 
quaint  costume  who  has  just  killed  a  j)arrot  by  be- 
heading it  neatly  with  his  sword.  The  marble  floor 
he  stands  upon  is  actually  inlaid  with  little  bits  of 
marble  of  various  colors,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.,  carefully 
arranged  in  pcrsixictive.  The  figure  is  clever,  and 
has  a  good  comic  expression.  The  colors  of  the 
marble,  too,  are  well  introduced  ;  but  the  proof  that 
this  is  mere  trifling  is  that  it  can  only  be  done  in 
the  meanest  and  most  mechanical  accessories,  such 
as  the  s<|uarc8  in  pavement,  to  which  a  great  painter 


would  never  condescend  so  far  as  to  take  so  much 
trouble  about  them. 

Every  war  raises  a  discussion  as  to  the  value  of 
old  Generals.  Sir  E.  Gust  writes  to  the  London 
Times  to  advise  that  no  general  over  fifty  should 
ever  be  put  in  command  of  an  army,  observing  that 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  sheathed  their  swords  at 
forty-five.  Major-Gencral  Walpole  retorts  that  to 
reject  a  good  general  because  he  is  old  is  as  absurd 
as  to  choose  a  bad  one  because  he  is  young,  and  in- 
stances Marlborough,  who  weis  fifty  years  old  in  his 
first  campaign  as  commander-in-chief.  Turenne 
won  victories  after  sixty,  and  Eugene  of  Savoy 
defended  Belgrade  when  more  than  fifty.  History 
is  slightly  in  favor  of  Sir  E.  Cost,  —  no  very  great 
conqueror  having  conunenced  his  career  late ;  "but 
the  main  evil  is,"  says  the  Spectator,  "  not  that  we 
take  old  men  for  generals,  but  that  we  never  let  a 
young  man  rise  to  that  rank.  Take  an  old  man,  by 
all  means,  if  he  seems  ablest,  but  let  a  few  men  of 
thirty  learn  how  to  command  a  division  in  the  field. 
As  the  British  army  is  now  constituted,  a  young 
commander-in-chief  is  as  impossible  as  a  young  prem- 
ier. We  have  not  even  the  Continental  chance^ 
that  a  young  prince  may  be  a  most  able  leader." 

"  Before  it  is  too  late,"  says  the  Athencetim,  "let 
it  be  remembered  that  tchislers,  in  the  English  of  all 
centuries  preceding  the  present,  are  what  we  now 
call  mustaches.  The  dictionaries  have  never  ad- 
mitted the  modern  meaning :  even  down  to  the  si.x- 
f)enny  Walker  of  the  stalls,  we  have  '  hair  on  the 
ip.'  Of  course  every  one  is  aware  what  the  whis- 
kers are  when  we  speak  of  a  cat.  Nevertheless,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  confirm  the  dictionaries,  and 
the  recollections  of  old  people,  by  a  very  clear  quo- 
tation ;  for  the  mode  in  which  whiskers  are  usually 
mentioned,  whether  in  earnest  or  in  satire,  will  most 
often  apply  to  any  hair  on  the  face.  The  following, 
however,  is  decisive  :  it  is  from  the  queer  fantasia 
about  whiskers  in  '  Tristram  Shandy '  —  'La  Fos- 
seuse  drew  her  bodkin  from  the  knot  of  her  hair, 
and  having  traced  the  outline  of  a  small  whisker, 
with  the  blunt  end  of  it,  upon  one  side  of  her  up- 
per lip,  put  it  into  La  Reoours's  hand.'  This  we 
recommend  to  lexicographers.  The  French  word 
moustache  is  from  the  Greek.  It  was  admitted  into 
the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  new 
word."  The  writer  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  the 
modern  acci'ptation  of  the  word  whiskei-s  has  not 
been  a<lopte<l  by  the  dictionaries.  Worcester  defines 
whiskers  as  "  hair  growing  on  a  man's  cheeks." 

The  regard  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  Princess 
Helena  for  that  amiable  bride  has  chiefly  taken 
the  form  of  jewelry  —  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires, 
tunjuoises  enough  to  furnish  a  West-End  shop. 
The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  indulge  m 
sentiment,  having  i)ut  "  Souvenir  "  in  turquoises  on 
their  gold  band  bracelet  So  docs  the  Princess 
Louis  of  Hesse,  who  has  set  her  "  A.  L."  in  dia- 
monds and  rubies  in  the  centre  of  a  heart-shaped 
crystal  locket,  and  so  does  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  who  has  put  "  Salve"  in 
diamonds  on  the  blue  enamel  centre  of  a  circular 
gold  locket.  On  the  whole,  the  great  people  seem 
to  feel  as  much  difficulty  and  to  show  as  little  re- 
source in  wedding  presents  as  the  small.  We  once 
heard  a  man  complain  of  Ixaving  a  shopful  of  bronze 
ornaments  presented  to  him,  another  of  having  re- 
ceived twelve  dial-pieces,  —  a  good  supply  for  a 
mid<lling-sized  watchmaker,  —  and  another  with  less 
opulent  relatives,  of  having  the  range  of  six  butter- 
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knives;  but  the  Princess  Helena  will  be  persever- 
ing and  conscientious  if  she  wears  all  this  jewelry 
once  before  she  dies.  The  cumulation  of  the  same 
kind  of  wedding  presents  certainly  diminishes  the 
gratification  to  the  instinct  of  property.  If  the  con- 
tents of  an  ironmonger's  shop  were  emptied  at  the 
feet  of  a  middle-class  bride,  we  do  not  think  her 
pleasure  would  be  as  great  as  her  embarrassment; 
and  there  is  no  great  difference  between  having  a 
vast  superfluity  of  lockets  and  a  vast  superfluity  of 
fenders. 

American  landscape  painters  now  and  then  get 
a  word  of  hearty  praise  from  our  English  cousin. 
Bierstadt  is  thus  pleasantly  ^vritten  about  by  the 
critic  of  the  Saturday  Review :  — 

"  Mr.  Albert  Bierstadt's  large  picture  of  '  The 
Rocky  Mountains,'  exhibited  separately  in  the  Hay- 
market,  is  remarkable  for  its  reliance  on  a  kind  of 
interest  which  the  general  chorus  of  critics  has 
hitherto  persistently  declared  to  be  insufl5cient  for 
artistic  purposes.  The  received  theory  is,  that  with- 
out human  interest  the  materials  of  natural  land- 
scape have  no  artistic  availableness,  and  that  no 
natural  scenery,  however  beautiful,  can  affect  us  in 
a  workof  art,  unless  subtly  connected  in  our  minds 
with  associations  of  history  or  tradition.  Mr.  Bier- 
stadt is  too  true  a  lover  of  nature  to  feel  bound  by 
any  such  narrow  theory  as  this,  and  his  picture  is 
the  illustration  of  a  scene  which  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  all  historic  association  whatever,  and  which,  so 
far  from  being  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  tourists,  had 
remained  unvisited  by  white  men  until  an  exploring 
party,  of  which  the  artist  was  himself  a  member, 
discovered  it-  in  the  year  1858.  It  is  true  that 
an  Indian  encampment  is  introduced  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  but  the  strongest  advocate 
of  '  human  interest '  can  scarcely  maintain  that  the 
wretched  existence  of  these  savages  confers  any 
reflected  glory  of  man's  achievement  on  those  tower- 
ing crests  beyond.  We  may  even  go  further,  and 
argue  that  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  camp  gives 
to  the  natural  landscape  an  importance  yet  more 
overwhelming  than  if  no  human  life  were  visible  in 
its  august  presence.  Here  is  a  magnificent  moun- 
tain-chain, a  great  series  of  natural  fortresses,  which 
all  the  power  of  the  human  race  cannot  remove, 
and  which  quietly  stands  in  its  place,  armed  with 
avalanche  and  glacier,  and  fortified  with  walls  of 
solid  rock  ten  thousand  yards  thick.  Before  this 
majestic  strength  of  nature,  here  so  inconvenient  to 
westward-marching  man,  and  so  unconquerable  by 
him,  even  all  the  armies  of  the  North  would  be  as 
insignificant  as  an  armv  of  ants  before  Stonehenge ; 
but  the  artist  has  not  given  us  men  in  their  force,  but 
men  in  their  decrepitude,  the  remnant  of  an  ill-used 
and  suffering  people,  seeking  respite  and  safety  in 
the  wilderness.  And  yet  it  is  an  interesting  picture, 
—  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  landscape 
of  the  year.  To  some  spectators,  as  certainly  to 
ourselves,  these  summits  may  be  not  the  less  sublime 
that  nobody  has  yet  lunched  uiwn  them,  and  these 
valleys  not  the  less  beautiful  because  no  large  hotels 
have  as  yet  been  built  in  them  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  tourists.  \Vc  can  well  believe  that  in  the 
very  loneliness  and  remoteness  of  this  magnificent 
Bcenerj-  Mr.  Bierstadt  has  found  a  kind  of  fascina- 
tion. He  was  the  first  artist  who  ever  witnessed 
these  glories,  and  his  picture  is  the  announcement 
of  a  discovery.  This  merit,  such  as  it  is,  the  work 
shares  with  many  sketches  which  travellers  bring 
home  with  them,  but  in  this  instance   novelty  of 


material  is  combined  with  unusual  care  and  skill  in 
artistic  arrangement.  This  picture  is  not  a  piece  of 
mere  copyism  of  nature,  but  a  work  of  thoughtful 
and  elaborate  art.  It  is  evidently  not  accurate  in 
the  topographic  sense ;  the  painter  has  freely  used 
materials  combined,  it  is  probable,  from  many  mem- 
oranda ;  this  we  know  at  once  from  the  absence  of 
all  stiffness  and  awkwardness  in  the  composition. 
But  notwithstanding  this  full  use  of  artistic  liberty, 
we  receive  no  doubt  a  more  complete  impression  of 
the  character  of  the  scenery  than  any  piece  of  sim- 
ple topography,  however  conscientious,  would  have 
conveyed  to  us.  It  is  late  summer  and  evening,  an 
hour  before  sunset;  the  slanting  sunshine  lights 
vividly  a  sweet  natural  pasture,  with  groups  of 
magnificent  trees;  this  pasture  slopes  gradually  to 
the  margin  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  little  lake, 
bounded  by  rocky  precipices  to  the  right  and  in 
front  of  us.  Over  these  poure  a  white  waterfall, 
and,  beyond  the  waterfall,  the  eye  climbs  range  be- 
hind range  of  rocky  eminences,  till  it  finds  itself  in 
the  region  of  glaciers,  and  on  the  heights  of  eternal 
snow.  These  Rocky  Mountains,  it  appears,  are  not 
less  magnificent  than  our  European  Alps,  and  Lan- 
dor  Peak,  the  central  object  in  this  picture,  might 
fairly  bear  comparison  with  the  Jungirau  or  Monte 
Rosa.  Mr.  Bierstadt  has  been  so  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  large  relations  of  his  picture  as  a  whole, 
that  his  mountain-drawing  suffers  a  little  by  some 
want  of  detail  and  sharpness.  There  used  to  be  a 
theory  amongst  our  younger  English  painters  that 
detail  proved  industry,  and  the  absence  of  it  sloth  ; 
but  we  know  too  well  how  easy  it  is  to  sacrifice  days 
and  weeks  over  the  relations  of  a  few  tones  where 
there  is  no  detail  whatever,  to  accuse  Mr.  Bierstadt 
of  indolence.  These  Rocky  Mountains  arc  not 
minutely  drawn,  and,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned, 
there  is  even  a  lack  of  delicacy,  but  the  extreme 
care  with  which  the  tones  are  everywhere  studied 
deserves  our  warmest  thanks,  and  we  are  the  more 
bound  to  give  expression  to  them  that  such  care 
meets  usually  little  other  reward  than  the  internal 
one  of  a  satisfied  artistic  conscience.  The  same 
praise  is  due  to  the  admirable  gradations  of  light. 
Although  the  effect  is  a  brilliant  one,  involving 
broad  shadows  on  the  foreground  and  middle  dis- 
tance, with  strong  contrasting  lights,  we  suffer  nev- 
ertheless from  no  sense  of  abruptness,  and  the 
luminous  appearance  of  the  whole  picture  is  due 
far  more  to  subtle  passages  of  tenderly  increasing 
brightness  than  to  the  force  of  its  most  striking 
points." 


A  DEDICATION. 
Thk  sea  gives  her  shells  to  the  shingle, 

The  earth  gives  her  streams  to  the  sea ; 
They  are  many,  but  my  gift  is  single. 

My  verses,  the  first  fruits  of  me. 
Let  the  wind  take  the  green  and  the  gray  leaf, 

Cast  forth  without  fruit  upon  air; 
Take  rose-leaf  and  vine-leaf  and  bay -leaf 

Blown  loose  from  the  hair. 
The  night  shakes  them  round  me  in  legions. 

Dawn  drives  them  before  her  like  dreams; 
Time  sheds  them  like  snows  on  strange  regions, 

Swept  shoreward  on  infinite  streams; 
Leaves  pallid  and  sombre  and  ruddy. 

Dead  fruits  of  the  fugitive  years; 
Some  stained  as  with  wine  and  made  bloody, 

And  some  as  with  tears. 

Algernox  Charles  SwiNBunNK. 
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A  NIGHT  AT  ST.  VALENCE'S. 

"  Have  you  made  your  bump,  old  boy  ?  "* 

"  Bump !  no." 

"  Nonsense." 

"  A  fact,  nevertheless." 

And  Shirley,  the  captain  of  the  St.  Valence 
crew,  turncfl  sulkily  away,  and  was  about  to  mount 
the  stairs  lea<iing  to  his  rooms,  when  I  laid  my  arm 
uj>on  his  shoulder  and  stopped  him. 

Harry  Shirley  was  an  undei^raduate  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St  Valence,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  had  been  up  nearly  three  years,  and  was  conse- 
quently not  far  from  his  degree.  He  was  a  fine, 
well-made,  handsome,  open-faced  fellow,  and  was  a 
great  favorite  with  every  man  in  the  place.  He 
bad  been  sent  up  to  Cambridge,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  the  midnight  oil,  and  toiling  wearily  at 
the  dead  languages,  not  for  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
high  place  in  the  tripos,  or  competing  for  a  fellow- 
ship, out  that  he  might  acquire  the  last  finishing 
touch  to  his  education,  and  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
those  advantages  which  a  life  at  the  University  so 
fully  and  eminently  develops.  He  was  a  boating 
man,  and  was  decidedly  a  most  favorable  specimen 
of  that  set.  He  was  beyond  doubt  the  most  power- 
ful and  effective  oarsman  in  the  college ;  had  twice 
rowed  successfully  against  Oxford,  and  had  for  more 
than  a  year  been  captain  of  his  club.  Moreover, 
he  was  peculiarly  exempt  from  the  great  failinf', 
indeed  tne  besetting  sin  of  all  rowing  men,  botn 
great  and  small,  viz.  that  of  talking  "  liSating-shop  " 
in  hall ;  and  this  particular  good  point  in  his  charac- 
ter never  failed  to  carry  ita  due  weight. 

It  was  a  brilliant  May  morning,  the  last  day  of  the 
May  races,  and  Shirley's  last  May  term.  Several 
of  his  friends  ha<I  come  up  for  the  express  purpose 
of  witnessing  the  races,  ot  applauding  his  prowess, 
and  of  hailing  the  triumph  of  his  boat.  Among 
the  ladies  there  was  one  who  8too<l  to  him  in  the 
convenient  relationship  of  cousin,  whom  we  certain- 
ly expected  soon  to  see  bound  to  him  by  a  closer 
tie.  Shirley,  then,  wa.s  doubly  anxious  to  do  well  on 
the  river,  and  he  had  spared  no  pains,  an«l  grudged 
no  trouble  in  trainin{»  his  crew,  and  getting  them  in 
good  order  and  con(lition.  For  the  first  four  races 
all  went  merrily  with  the  St.  Valence ;  from  sixth 
they  had  risen  to  second,  and  on  the  last  day  they 
were  to  make  their  grand  effort  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  Cam.  I  had  been  in  London  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  just  come  back  when  I  met  Shir- 
ley ;  and  then  I  was  destined  to  learn  to  my  utter 
astonishment  that  St.  Valence,  instead  of  making 
ita  bump,  and  so  gaining  the  proud  position  of  bead 


of  the  river,  had  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  its 
pursuer.  However,  as  Harry  Shirley  laconically 
answered  my  question,  I  said  eagerly,  — 

"  How  has  this  happened  ?  How  on  earth  did 
the  Trinity  men  manage  to  keep  away  from  you  ? 

"  Keep  away  ?     Wilford  !   we  were   bumped,  — 

bumped  by  those  confounded   S men.     I  feel 

so  savage.     I  can  scarcely  speak  civilly  to  any  one." 

"  But  how  did  you  manage  to  come  to  such  utter 
grief?" 

"I  will  tell  you.  You  know  Manton  has  been 
rowing  stroke  up  to  to-day.  This  morning  at  break- 
fast-time I  got  a  note  fix)m  him  to  say  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  row  this  afternoon.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  senses.  You  can  easily  imagine  my  dis- 
may. I  went  up  to  his  rooms  directly,  and  expos- 
tulated with  him.  I  begge<l  of  him  to  reconsider  his 
decision  :  for  what  on  earth  could  be  done  ?  But  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  I  could  not  alter  his  inten- 
tion ;  of  course  he  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  he 
declared  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  row.  I 
tried  my  utmost  to  induce  him,  but  he  was  inflexible. 
We  had  to  go  down  the  river  with  Whitehurst  as 
stroke,  and  with  a  new  man  in  the  boat.  I  antici- 
pated disaster,  but  I  showed  a  bold  front,  and  did 
my  best  to  encourage  and  assure  the  crew.  I  deter- 
mmed  to  make  a  desperate  effort  at  the  start,  and 
endeavor  to  cut  down  the  Trinity  men  in  the  first 
reach.  It  was  just  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  we  might  succeed,  but  the  chances  were  great 
against  us.  We  could  not  catch  them ;  and,  though 
we  lasted  for  more  than  a  mile,  we  were  caught  in 
sight  of  the  winning-post." 

I  cordially  sympathized  with  Harry  Shirley's  in- 
dignation against  Manton.  And  on  that  day  every 
boating-man  was  allowed  to  indulge  in  any  amount 
of  "shop  "in  hall.  The  St.  Valence  crew,  though 
bumped,  ha<l  nevertheless  rowed  most  pluckily.  At 
the  start  they  had  gone  off  at  such  a  tremendous 
pace,  and  every  man  harl  so  thoroughly  thrown  him- 
self into  his  work,  that  it  seemed  as  it  victory  were 
about  to  crown  their  efforts. 

But  the  change  of  stroke,  and  the  want  of  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  new  man,  soon  told  heavily 
against  them,  and  after  a  most  glorious  exhibition  of 
pluck,  and  an  exertion  of  almost  superhuman  strenj^th 
on  the  part  of  Shirley  and  his  crew,  tlie  hopes  of  St. 
Valence  were  crushed,  and  they  saw  the  third  boat 
inch  by  inch  overhauling  them,  and  heard  the  cry 
of  bump  raised  when  they  were  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  end  of  the  course.  Fortunately  Manton  was 
absent  at  Hall-time,  or  he  would  have  experiencetl 
sundry  feelings  of  annovance,  as  the  unpleasant  word 
was  passed  along  that  lie  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
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misfortune,  for  it  would  have  been  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility to  repress  the  opinions  of  the  men.  Every 
one  censured  his  conduct  as  most  unjustifiable,  and 
he  became  there  and  then  a  most  unpopular  man. 
The  night  wjis  appointed  for  the  boating  supper, 
and  there  again  Manton  failed  to  put  in  his  apijcar- 
ance.  The  remarks  upon  his  conduct,  which  had 
before  been  somewhat  free  in  the  supper-room,  be- 
came violent  and  angry.  He  was  stigmatized  as  a 
selfish,  dishonorable  fellow,  who  had,  for  some  hidden 
purpose  of  his  own,  deserted  his  post 

Ilarry  Shirley  was  (juite  the  hero  of  the  evening, 
for,  though  he  had  faded  to  achieve  victory,  e^ery 
one  w£is  eager  to  do  justice  to  the  energy  and  ability 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  management  of  his 
crew,  and  to  his  zeal  and  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
club.  When,  therefore,  his  health  was  proposed,  the 
cheering  was  enthusiastic,  and  the  shouting  terrific. 
"  Three  cheera  for  Shirley ! "  were  given  over  and 
over  again  with  such  uproarious  merriment  as  was 
seldom  before  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  old  col- 
lege. One  or  two  voices  raised  the  cry  of  "  Man- 
ton  I "  and  the  groan  of  execration  that  followed  was 
loud  and  significant.  Tliere  was  mischief  lurking  in 
the  sound.  But  suddenly  a  cry  of  "  Shirley,  Shir- 
ley ! "  arose ;  all  eyes  were  quickly  directed  to  one 
Eart  of  the  table,  and  in  an  instant  every  voice  was 
ushed,  for  Harry  had  risen  to  reply  to  the  toast. 
"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  have  striven  to  the 
best  of  my  power  to  fulfil  the  trust  placed  in  me  by 
the  members  of  the  St.  Valence  Rowing  Club,  and 
I  trust  that  I  have  satisfactorily  discharged  my  duty 
(loud  cheers).  I  trust  that  next  year  you  may  be 
more  fortunate,  and  no  one  will  experience  more 
pleasure  in  hearing  of  your  success  than  myself 
(hear,  hear).  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  tender  my  best 
thanks  to  every  member  of  the  club  for  the  support 
that  has  always  been  given  to  us.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  success  of  the  boat  has  been  a  subject  of 
interest  to  all  (*'  Manton  ! ")  ;  and  I  shall  not  be 
saying  too  much  when  I  predict  a  more  triumphant 
May  term  for  you  next  year.  My  only  regret  will 
l)e  that  I  shall  not  be  with  you  to  share  in  your 
good  fortune." 

As  IlaiTy  Shirley  resumed  his  seat,  the  applause 
on  all  sides  was  loud  and  prolonged  ;  and  the  toast 
given  by  him  was  drunk  with  full  musical  honors. 
And  then  for  a  time  desultory  uproar  ensued  :  the 
St.  Valence  men,  inveighing  in  the  most  indignant 
tones  against  Manton's  defection,  and  the  out-col- 
lege men  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  un- 
explained conduct  of  the  delinquent.  What  could 
have  induced  him  to  adopt  so  sudden  and  so  ex- 
traordinary a  determination  ?  What  could  have 
influenced  a  man  who  had  always  been  passion- 
ately fond  of  rowing,  so  far  as  to  make  him  ruin  the 
chance  of  hLs  boat  getting  head  of  the  river?  It 
certainly  seemed  an  inexj)licable  mystery,  and  all 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  his  line  of  conduct 
was  highly  reprehensible.  As  the  evening  wore  on, 
the  uproar  became  greater ;  and  when  twelve  o'clock 
had  struck,  and  the  out-college  men  had  all  gone, 
there  was  an  ominous  muttering  of  Manton's  name. 
The  wine  was  getting  into  the  heads  of  the  under- 
graduates, and  was  prompting  them  to  all  sorts  of 
mischief. 

Wilton,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  rowing,  who 
was  to  succeed  Shirley  in  the  captaincy,  rose  and 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  on  the  college  grievance. 

"  Gentlemen,"  ho  said,  "  wo  are  all  St.  Valence 
men  here  (hear,  hear).  Mr.  Shirley,  in  his  excellent 
speech,  dealt  souiewhat  too  tenderly  with  a  certain 


member  of  the  club  (groans),  who  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  Coming  to  grief;  Now  I  wish  to  say 
(•'  Yes !  three  groans  for  Manton  !  ")  that  I  consider 
his  comluct  contemptible  ("  Gently,"  from  Shirley). 
I  consider  that  he  had  no  right  to  treat  us  so  shab- 
bily (groans  and  hisses).  We  ought  to  have  an  ex- 
planation ("  Yes !  yes ! ")  I  beg  to  move  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Manton.  My  course  is  irregular :  this  is 
certainly  only  a  supper  meeting ;  but  I  should  like  a 
unanimous  expression  of  disappi-oval  of  his  behavior." 

The  storm  of  groans  and  hisses  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Manton  that  followed  this  speech,  for  some 
minutes  drowned  every  other  sound.  And  Shirley 
strove  in  vain  to  pacify  his  companions,  or  to  modify 
their  rage.  They  listened  presently  to  what  he 
said,  but  were  by  no  means  mollified  towards  the 
object  of  their  hostile  demonstration. 

"  You  are  too  generous,  Shirley,"  said  Wilton, 
who  had  decidedly  had  far  more  wine  than  was 
good  for  him ;  "  you  know  you  would  have  been  the 
last  man  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"  But  Manton  may  have  had  reasons." 

"  Then  why  did  he  not  give  them  ?  " 

"  The  fellow  should  be  paid  out,"  said  Blackford, 
one  of  the  wildest  and  fastest  men  in  the  college ;  a 
man  who  was  always  in  hot  water  with  the  dons;  a 
daring,  impetuous  character,  and  of  great  experience 
in  all  manner  of  midnight  frolics. 

His  remark  immediately  provoked  a  sympathiz- 
ing shout  from  those  around  him  ;  and  Shirley,  who 
was  the  coolest  man  of  the  lot,  and  who  had  more 
influence  than  any  one  else,  at  once  saw  that,  if  the 
meeting  did  not  break  up  soon,  there  would  be 
some  summary  method  adopted  of  conveying  to 
Manton  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  his  fellow 
undergraduates.  Now  Harry  was  no  more  averse 
to  a  bit  of  fun  than  any  one  ;  but  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  men,  and  after  the  vindictive  way  in 
which  Blackford  had  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  spoken  of  the  matter,  he  feared  that  if 
any  scheme  of  practical  joking  were  projected,  it 
might  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  mischief  might 
ensue. 

"Don't  trouble  yourselves  about  the  man,"  he 
said,  trying  to  make  the  thing  appear  unworthy  of 
thought.     J3ut  Wilton  immediately  answered: 

"  Come,  Shirley,  that 's  too  bad ;  you  know  you 
were  as  savage  as  any  one  this  aflernoon.  Let  us 
finish  the  evening  well :  I  second  Blackford's  pro- 
posal to  give  Manton  a  bit  of  our  minds,  in  a  quiet 
way." 

"Screw  him  in,"  said  one. 

"  Break  his  windows,"  said  a  thick  voice. 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  Shirley.  "  Not  that."  He  saw 
they  were  resolved  i\y>on  doing  something,  and  as  he 
could  not  prevent  their  carrying  out  their  plan  of 
punishing  their  late  stn)ke,  he  strove  to  change  the 
direction  and  modify  the  action  of  their  schemes. 
"  If  you  must  have  a  joke,  let  it  be  a  hannless  one. 
Remember  the  last  boating-supper  and  the  broken 
windows." 

"  Confound  the  windows ! "  said  Blackford. 

"  Screw  the  beggar  in,  and  we  '11  take  care  he 
shall  not  get  out  in  a  liuiry  to-morrow." 

"  Is  old  Fernley  in  bed  V  "  asked  one. 

"  Yes,  his  lights  have  been  out  for  some  time." 

"  Let  us  get  to  work  then,"  said  sevtM-al  voices. 

"  Mind  ho  does  not  serve  you  as  Blackford  did," 
said  Shirley,  "  and  throw  his  coala  down  on  your 
heads." 

"  We  '11  take  care  of  that." 

We  quitted  the  supper-room,  and  descended  qui- 
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etly  into  the  court.  The  moon  was  shiuin<];  bril- 
liantly, and  the  old  ivy-covered  buildings  looked 
still  and  neaceful  beneath  its  rays.  There  was  an 
old  legend  attaching  to  the  tower-staircase,  up  which 
Manton  slept.  And  as  I  stood  in  the  angle  of  the 
court,  gazing  upon  the  gloomy  side  containing  his 
windows,  which  were  lighted  up  by  the  moonbeams, 
I  thought  of  the  hard-working  undei-graduate  who 
was  said  to  have  hanged  himself  fi-om  one  of  those 
verj'  windows,  in  bitter  despair  at  his  failure  in  the 
tripos  on  the  previous  day.  As  I  stood  thus  musing, 
and  only  halt  listening  to  the  conversation  of  my 
companions,  an  idea  suddenly  struck  me,  and,  hanl- 
ly  thinking  what  I  was  saying,  I  called  out  to  Black- 
fonl,  — 

"  Ilang  him  in  effigy  !  " 

"  Bravo ! "  said  he,  instantly  catcliing  up  my 
words.  "  Ilan^  him  in  effigy  !  A  capital  idea !  By 
Jove,  it  will  look  quite  ghastly  in  the  moonlight,  and 
when  the  bedmakers  come  in  the  morning,  they 
will  think  it  is  the  ghost  of  the  Tower-staircase." 

I  felt  immediately  sorry  for  what  I  had  said.  It 
was  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  before  I 
had  Rllected  on  what  I  was  about.  But  there  was 
no  drawing  back  now;  everybody  eagerly  seized  the 
idea,  and  Blackford  determined  that  it  should  be 
carried  into  execution. 

Harry  Shirley  cast  a  reproachful  glance  at  me. 
"  You  should  not  have  suggested  that,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Shirley.  Upon  my  word  I 
don't  know  what  made  me  do  so,  but  I  spoke  almost 
thoughtlessly  ;  I  don't  quite  like  it." 

"  1  shall  stop  to  see  that  no  injury  is  done  to  Man- 
ton  ;  I  couKl  not  trust  them  in  their  present  mood; 
they  are  all  rather  flushed,  and  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  they  will  do  with  Blackford  to  lead 
them." 

Suppressing  as  far  as  possible  all  noise,  we  mount- 
ed the  staircase  to  Manton's  rooms.  Our  task  was 
rendered  somewhat  more  easy  from  the  fact  that  the 
door  was  not  "  sported,"  so  that  we  entered  without 
risk  of  waking  hnn. 

"  Let  us  see  if  the  fellow  is  in  bed,"  said  Black- 
ford. And  he  was  about  to  open  the  bedroom  door, 
when  Shirley  darted  forward,  and,  just  peeping  in, 
instantly  closed  the  door  again,  and  so  prevented 
any  one  from  going  in.  He  at  once  put  the  fii-st 
screw  in,  and  then  Blackford  and  Wilton  drove  each 
another,  and  so  the  door  was  made  fast.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  that  he  should  interrupt  us  in  our 
further  task.  We  then  set  about  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  of  this  night  of  revelry  and 
riot.  Manton  was  safely  screwed  into  his  bedroom, 
after  several  weak  and  unavailing  remonstrances  on 
his  part ;  an<l  was  thereby  ellectually  prevented 
from  interlering  with  our  plans.  Blackford  now 
cnthusiiistically  took  up  the  suggestion  which,  in  a 
moment  of  thoughtless  impulse,  I  had  made.  He 
determined  that  the  idea  should  be  carried  into 
execution,  and,  becoming  more  excited  by  the  part 
of  the  joke  which  had  already  been  played,  persist- 
ently urged  us  to  complete  our  purpose.  But  the 
men  apparently  rcijuired  little  of  this  exhortation, 
for  tho^  were  as  eager  as  he,  to  hang  our  renegade 
stroke  m  cfKgy,  and  they  all  imme<liately  called  upon 
me  to  further  the  design  which  I  had  suggested. 

"  Come  !  "  siiid  Blackford,  addressnig  himself 
somewhat  roughly  to  me,  "  now,  let  us  carry  out 
your  part  of  the  programme.  Hang  the  fellow  in 
effigy  I  By  Jove !  it  will  !«  grand  fun.  It  will 
look  like  the  ghost  of  the  Haunted  Tower." 

I  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  he  spoke.     There 


was  something  repugnant  to  my  feelings  in  mention 

of  the  fate  of  poor  1 1 ,  and  I  thought  that  we  had 

done  enough.  In  fact  I  heartily  repented  of  my 
suggestion.  The  eye  of  Harry  Shirley  was  contin- 
ually and  reproachfully  fixed  upon  me ;  but  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  any  positive  harm  could  come 
from  our  joke,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  he 
gave  his  a^ent  to  it. 

Tablecloths,  sheets,  dusters,  paper,  in  fact  every- 
thing upon  which  we  could  lay  our  hands  were 
seized,  and  carefully  thrust  into  Manton's  flannel 
trousers ;  a  bolster  was  then  taken  from  the  sofa,  and 
being  swelled  to  a  convenient  size  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  sheets  and  tablecloths, 
was  invested  in  his  boating-jersey  ;  a  pair  of  socks, 
properly  stuffed,  with  his  rowing  shoes  on  them, 
were  fastened  where  the  feet  should  be ;  and  then 
the  top  of  the  bobter,  being  drawn  tight  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  cord,  was  surmounted  by  a  rowing-cap ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  a  perfect  effigy  of  the  stroke 
of  the  St.  Valence  boat  was  swinging  from  the  win- 
dow in  the  Haunted  Tower;  and  then,  when  we 
were  all  leaving  the  room  to  screw  up  the  outer  door, 
Manton,  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone  of  voice,  said,  — 

"  Blackford  !  Blackford  !  do  open  the  door  ! " 

But  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  appeal  to  men  in 
such  a  frame  of  mind  ;  and  we  descended  the  stair- 
case somewhat  more  quickly  than  we  had  gone  up, 
and  then  slowly  and  gradually  dispersed  to  our  sev- 
eral rooms,  utterly  regardless  of  Manton's  objections 
to  being  screwed  in. 

"  I  got  but  little  sleep  that  night.  Why  I  felt 
that  vague  and  restless  uneasiness,  I  cannot  exactly 
say,  but  certain  it  is  that  for  more  than  an  hour  I 
lay  awake  thinking  on  the  night's  work,  and  the 
part  which  I  had  played  in  it.  However,  weariness 
at  length  got  the  better  of  the  indefinite  anxiety 
that  oppressed  me,  and  sleep  came  to  my  i-escue 
when  I  was  almost  despairing  of  rest ;  and,  though 
I  slept  but  a  short  time,  I  awoke  in  the  morning 
considerably  refreshed  by  the  brief  interval  of  re- 
jK)se  that  I  had  enjoyed. 

The  recollection  of  the  joke  of  the  previous  night 
immediately  returned  to  me,  and  I  was  eager  to 
know  how  far  the  bedmakers  had  been  affected  by 
the  sight  that  must  have  met  them  on  entering  the 
college  gates.  However,  my  suspense  on  that  score 
was  but  short-lived,  for  Mrs.  Brown  rushed  breath- 
less into  my  keeping-room,  and  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  my  bedroom  door. 

"  Sir !  sir  !  "  she  called  out  in  e.xcited  tones. 

I  feigned  drowsiness,  and  answered  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  rebuke  her  for  waking  me. 

"  Yes  !  what  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  " 

"  O,  sir  !  what  did  you  gentlemen  do  last  night  ? 
O  dear !  O  dear !  " 

And  then  she  stopped,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  crying. 

I  could  scarcely  keep  from  laughing :  she  evident- 
ly heard  that  I  was  treating  it  as  a  joke,  but  I 
said,  — 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  What 
have  you  called  me  so  early  for  ?  " 

"  O,  sir,  it  is  dreadful,  and  the  tower-staircase 
too!" 

"  What  is  dreadful  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Manton  has  hanged  himself.  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  I  said  calmly. 

"  I  wish  it  was  nonsense.     It  is  dreadful.  " 

"  Mr.  Manton  has  not  hanged  himself.  What 
rubbish  are  you  talking  cibout  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  come  and  see  for  yourself."     And  then  her 
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emotion  seomed  to  overcome  her,  for  I  could  bear 
her  sobbing  and  crying  bitterly. 

There  was  something  in  her  manner,  in  spite  of 
my  laughter,  that  impressed  mc ;  and  I  hastily 
dresse<l  myself,  and,  leaving  Mrs.  Brown  sobbing  in 
my  room,  I  went  down  into  the  court.  A  group  of 
undergraduates  was  collected  under  Manton's  win- 
dow, and  from  the  window  was  still  swinging  a  fig- 
ure. But  —  a  shudder  instantly  passed  through  my 
whole  frame  as  I  looked  —  the  figure  was  dressed, 
not  in  boating  uniform,  but  in  onlinary  costujne. 
There  was  no  cap  on  the  head ;  the  hair  was  blow- 
ing about  loosely  in  the  wind  ;  on  the  ground,  close 
to  where  I  was  standing,  was  the  eflSgy  that  we  had 
suspended  on  the  previous  night.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  What  could  it  mean  ?  The  first  man  I  saw 
was  Blackford  ;  I  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Blackford  !  "  I  said,  in  hoarse  tones,  "  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

He  turned  quickly  upon  me. 

"  You  should  know  as  well  as  I,  Wilford,"  he  an- 
swered, in  a  voice  that  I  scarcely  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  him,  "  perhaps  better." 

1  felt  stung  to  the  quick,  but  I  made  no  reply. 

"  Manton  has  hanged  himself." 

I  believe  that  I  knew  perfectly  well  before  he 
spoke  the  real  state  of  the  case,  but  I  felt  as  if  I 
wanted  some  one  to  tell  me  plainly. 

It  was  but  too  true :  there  was  Slanton  hanging 
from  the  window  Grom  which  we  had  hanged  him  in 
eflijxy  after  the  supper. 

Blackford  and  1  exchanged  glances.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  of  utter  dismay  upon  his  face,  and 
I  am  sure  it  was  fully  reflected  in  mine.  All  the 
men  who  had  been  sharers  in  the  screwing-in  were 
gathered  in  that  group,  and  each  man's  face  betrayed 
the  bitter  thoughts  that  were  harassing  his  mmd. 
Fernley,  the  tutor,  was  there  too,  with  a  severe  and 
stem  countenance.  Presently  we  roused  ourselves 
ftt)ra  our  apathy,  and  slmvly  and  solemnly  mounted 
the  tower-staircase.  Of  course  the  door  was  screwed. 
Fernley  turned  round  gravely  upon  us. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  require  some  ex- 
planation. La.'»t  ni^ht  you  had  your  boating-supper. 
Was  it  not  so,  Mr.  Wilford  ?  "  he  said,  turning  sud- 
denly upon  me. 

I  muttered  an  indistinct  aflirmativc,  and  then  the 
screws  were  drawn,  and  we  went  into  the  inner 
room :  the  bedroom  door  was  still  screwed.  This 
seemed  for  a  moment  a  mptery.  But  on  entering 
this  room  everything  was  explaine<l.  Manton  had 
got  out  of  the  window,  gone  along  the  parapet  to 
the  spot  where  the  effigy  had  been  suspended,  and 
after  cutting  down  the  figure  had  hanged  himself  in 
its  place. 

It  wouhl  be  utterly  impossible  to  describe  the 
feelings  that  rushed  through  my  mind  on  this  dis- 
covery ;  and  my  conscience  smote  me  bitterly  when 
I  reflected  that  I  had  been  the  one  who  had  sur^est- 
ed  the  mock  hanging,  which  had  been  carried  out. 

Some  vague  idea  of  the  responsibility  involved  by 
the  result  of  our  practical  joke  passed  through  my 
mind,  and  before  I  had  time  for  much  reflection  on 
the  matter,  I  felt  the  grip  of  the  oflicers  of  the  law 
upon  my  arm,  to  arrest  me  on  the  charge  of  the 
munler.  With  a  shriek  —  I  awoke,  and  found 
Shirley  standing  by  my  bedside,  shaking  me. 

"  When  art;  you  going  to  wake  V  "  he  said.  "  I 
thought  I  should  never  rotise  yon." 

"  Thank  (io<l  it  is  only  a  dream,"  I  said. 
"  What  do  you  n>ean  .■*     (Jet  up.     Fernley  wants 
you  about  the  Manton  business." 


"  Where  is  Manton  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  In  his  room.  He  has  been  suflfering  from  heart 
disease  for  the  last  two  days :  that  was  why  he 
would  not  row  ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  tell  me.  He 
is  rather  nervous  about  it,  as  the  doctor  thinks  it  a 
bad  case." 

But  I  could  not  shake  off  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  my  dream  for  some  time,  and  the  cen- 
sure that  I  received  from  Fernley  seemed  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  relief  experienced,  that  the  result 
of  the  practical  joke  was  but  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

However,  the  whole  thing  taught  me  a  lesson; 
and  being  gated  for  a  week  for  my  share  in  the  work, 
I  became  more  shy  of  practical  jokes. 

When  Manton's  reason  for  not  rowing  became 
known  in  the  college,  the  men  repented  of  their 
harsh  remarks  about  his  conduct,  though  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  him  to  have  given  his 
reason  at  the  time.  He  has  lived  to  conquer  the 
disease ;  but  the  doctor  has  often  declared  that  had 
he,  in  his  dangerous  condition,  rowed  on  the  last 
night  of  the  races,  the  result  must  have  been  fatal. 


ON  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  EYE. 

We  live  in  an  a^e  so  greatly  enlightened  upon 
almost  all  subjects,  that  one  now  hesitates  to  believe 
it  possible  that  any  single  delusion  still  holds  its  own 
among  us ;  so  that  any  man  who  really  thinks  that  he 
has  some  new  thing  to  say,  some  new  truth  to  enun- 
ciate, hesitates  long  nowadays  before  he  speaks, 
and  questions  himself  at  great  length  and  with  con- 
siderable severity,  as  to  whether  it  may  not  aiter  all 
be  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
society  at  lat^  in  the  right.  And  the  man  who 
thus  hesitates  and  thus  questions  himself  does  well. 
The  world  has  found  out  the  truth  in  most  things. 
That  which  has  been  received  by  all,  "  (fuod  semper, 
qiuxl  ubiqiie,  quoil  ab  omnibus,"  is  for  the  most  part 
right.  Mint  sauce  is  good  with  lamb,  and  capers 
with  boiled  mutton,  and  port  wine  goes  excellently 
with  the  cheese. 

There  is  considerable  self-denial  needed  for  the 
proper  discussion  of  any  question  in  which  we  are 
ready  interested.  A  man  must  not  sit  down,  pen 
in  hand,  full  of  his  subject,  or  rather  full  of  one 
side  of  his  subject,  and  determined  to  support  that 
side  with  every  ai^ument  that  he  can  call  to  his 
assistance,  ignorino;  t<ftally  all  that  may  be  said  by 
those  who  reganl  the  question  from  another  jioint  of 
view.  .  If  he  does  this,  he  may  indeed  enjoy  very 
keenly  the  task  in  which  he  is  engs^^eil,  but  he  will 
effect  nothing  by  performing  it,  unless  it  be  the  do- 
ing an  injury  to  the  cause  whicli  he  wishes  to  serve. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  of  those  opinions 
which  we  have  espoused  eagerly  on  first  acquaint- 
ance are  found,  on  further  examination,  to  be  wholly 
unworthy  of  support,  and  have  to  be  abandoned  in 
consequence. 

The  theory  which  I  have  now  to  submit  to  the 
reader's  consideration  has,  at  any  rate,  been  long 
under  careful  examination,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  I  have  found  it  iK»e<iful  to  modify  it  to  quite 
a  surprising  extent  The  inquiry,  then,  which 
I  wish  to  make  in  this  paper  is  simply  this:  — 
"  Have  we  not  hitherto  neen  accustomed,  when 
speaking  of  the  expressiveness  of  the  human  eye,  to 
attribute  too  much  of  the  expressiveness  to  the  or- 
gan itself,  and  too  little  to  thase  portions  of  the  face 
by  which  the  eye  is  imme<liately  surrounded  ?  " 

It  has  been  the  custom  among  all  sorts  of  people 
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to  speak  of  a  malignant  eye,  a  merciful  eye,  and  so 
on.  Now,  have  such  |)er8on»  ever  seriously  reflected 
what  sort  of  thing  au  eye  rexiUy  is  ?  This  we  must 
briefly  examine  into  before  proceeding  further. 

The  human  eye  is  an  object  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  middle-sized  walnut.  It  is  of  a  white  or 
whitish  color,  and  has  upon  its  anterior  surface  — 
the  surface,  namely,  presented  to  the  spectator  —  a 
round  {!|K)t  al)out  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  called 
the  iris,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small  hole, 
through  which  the  images  of  the  diflerent  objects 

E resented  to  our  powers  of  vision  pass  through  to 
e  reflected  on  the  retina  within. 

The  organ  which  has  been  thus  rapidly  described 
is  capable  of  but  little  change.  The  extent  to  which 
it  varies  in  different  individuals  is  very  small.  It 
varies  —  but  this  infinltesimally  —  in  size,  in  the 
degree  of  polish  on  its  surface,  in  the  color  of  the 
iris,  —  which  may  be  brown,  hazel,  blue,  gray,  or 
green,  —  and  in  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  its 
movements,  upwards  and  downwards,  and  to  right 
or  lefl.  So  much  for  the  degree  of  variation  in  this 
organ  in  different  individuals. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  eye  itself  varies  in 
the  same  individual,  at  different  times  and  under 
diffei-ent  circumstances,  that  is  still  less.  The  large 
pale  surface  called  the  white  of  the  eye  never 
changes  at  all,  nor  does  the  iris,  the  colored  circle 
which  surrounds  the  pupil.  The  pupil  itself  is  ca- 
pable of  change.  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  hole,  and 
this  hole  contracts  in  size  when  turned  to  the  light, 
and  enlarges  when  directed  towards  the  darkness. 
I  have  lieard  it  said  that  this  hole  also  enlarges  and 
contracts  in  cases  of  violent  anger  or  other  exhibi- 
tion of  passion  ;  but  this  is  a  phenomenon  for  which 
I  cannot  vouch,  having  never  observed  anything  of 
the  sort  myself.  It  may  be,  too,  that  through  this 
dark  tunnel  there  looks  out  upon  us  something  from 
the  soul  within.  This,  however,  cannot  be  defined 
or  described,  but  only  felt.  It  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  senses,  yet  let  that  mysterious  something  have 
its  full  weight,  and  never  be  forgotten,  while  these 
few  pages  are  under  perusal. 

With  regard,  then,  to  what  is  tangible,  and  what 
lies  open  to  observation.  The  extent  to  which  the 
eye  itself  is  capable  of  changing  seems  to  be  very 
small,  while  those  changes  of  which  it  is  capable 
appear  to  be  such  as  can  have  only  the  very  slight- 
est effect  upon  the  expression  of  the  feature.  ( 1 .) 
The  whole  organ  can  be  moved  with  more  or  less 
swiftness  in  all  directions;  and  (2.)  the  size  of  the 
pupil  —  not  of  the  iris,  mind,  which  is  what  we  ob- 
«erve  chiefly  when  we  look  at  man  —  the  size  of  the 
pupil  Is  subject  to  changes. 

Now  tliis  is  not  much.  Compare  the  amount  of 
expressiveness  to  be  got  out  of  these  changes  in  the 
eve  itself,  with  the  astounding  and  increasing  varia- 
tion observable  in  all  the  adjacent  parts  by  which 
the  eye  is  surrounded. 

Those  ailjacent  parts  are  in  reality  portions  of 
the  eye  itself.  They  belong  to  it,  make  it  what  it 
IB, — good  or  bad,  expressive  or  inexpressive.  If  I 
were  delivering  a  lecture  on  this  subject,  which 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  developing  it,  I 
would  have  several  models  made  of  faces  of  very 
marked  and  very  different  expressions.  They 
should  have  no  eyes,  but  only  a  vacant  space  where 
the  eye  should  ap|)ear.  Tiien  I  would  take  one 
single  pair  of  artificial  eyes  and  place  them  first  in 
one  of  the  heads  and  then  in  another,  and  then  we 
should  gee  for  ourselves  to  what  extent  (the  eye 
being  the  same  in  each  case)  the  organ  is  aO'ected 


in  point  of  expression  by  its  immediate  surround- 

The  fact  is  that  the  expression  of  the  eye  is  affect- 
ed by  the  very  anatomy  of  the  skull,  and  by  the 
shapes  of  the  bones  roimd  alx)ut  the  orbit  When 
the  brow  is  prominent  just  al>ove  the  eyes,  and  the 
eyeball  consequently  lies  far  back  as  under  a  i)ent- 
house,  you  will  have  an  expression  of  eye  entirely 
different  from  the  expression  which  that  same  eye 
would  present  were  it  lotlged  in  a  skull  so  little  pro- 
jecting over  the  eyes  that  these  should  stand  out 
prominent  (instead  of  receding),  shadowless,  and  as 
it  were  unprote<;ted.  Here,  then,  we  have,  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  expression  of  the  eye  affected  from  the 
first  by  anatomical  considerations,  —  by  the  very 
build  and  structure  of  the  skull,  the  degree  of  prom- 
inence belonging  to  this  bone  or  of  flatness  to  that. 
And,  doubtless,  it  would  be  possible  to  go  even 
further  yet,  and  prove  how  the  eye  is  affected  in  its 
aspect  by  other  portions  of  the  anatomy  of  the  skull 
besides  those  which  bonier  on  the  orbital  cavity.  To 
do  this,  however,  would  be  to  merge  gradually  into 
questions  of  general  physiognomical  bearing,  ques- 
tions connected  with  other  features  besides  the  eye, 
and  the  influence  of  those  features  on  the  expression 
of  the  organ  with  which  we  have  to  do.  This  would 
be  extending  our  operations  too  far.  We  are  dealing 
with  one  feature,  and  to  that  feature,  and  to  those 
parts  which  seem  essentially  to  belong  to  it,  and  to 
be  part  and  parcel  of  it,  we  must  confine  ourselves. 

The  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  bony  structures  which 
lie  about  the  orbit,  and  the  position  of  the  eyeball 
with  reference  to  these,  are  of  importance  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  By  the  build  of  these  first  causes 
beneath  the  surface  is,  in  the  main,  determined  the 
characteristic  form  to  be  taken  by  the  superstruc- 
ture of  flesh  and  skin  which  lies  above  tlie  bone. 
If  the  frontal-bone  over  the  orbit  projects  very  much 
beyond  the  level  of  the  cheek-bones,  below  the  orbit, 
it  follows  of  necessity,  since  in  such  a  case  the  eye- 
ball would  stick  out  but  a  very  little  beyond  the 
level  of  the  cheek,  that  the  forehead  would  over- 
hang the  eye  very  considerably.  In  this  case  it  will 
often  happen  that  when  the  eye  is  directed  straight- 
forward, as  in  a  keen  glance  at  any  object,  the  upper 
eyelid  will  shut  up  into  the  fold  of  slcin  which  lies 
under  the  eyebrow,  and  so  the  upper  eyelid  will, 
for  the  time,  disappear  altogether.  Now,  this  dis- 
a])pearance  of  the  upper  eyelid  has  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  expression  of  the  eye.  It  imparts  an 
extraordinary  keenness  to  the  glance,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  when  this  told  of  skin  and  flesh  forms  a 
straight  line  above  and  across  the  eye,  the  effect  of 
an  eagle-glance  is  given,  —  the  eagle-glance  of  which 
we  bear  so  much,  and  which  owt.>s  so  much  of  its 
shrewdness  to  a  fold  of  skin  and  flesh  lying  above 
the  eye.  And,  still  in  connection  with  this  question 
of  tlie  effect  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  skuU  on 
the  expression  of  the  eye,  let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment tue  reverse  case  to  that  given  al)ove.  Here 
the  bones  of  the  forehead  are  little  prominent  above 
the  orbit,  and  almost  on  a  level  with  those  of  the 
cheek-bone  below ;  the  eyeball  is  somewhat  promi- 
nent, and  is  covered,  as  to  its  upjwr  portion,  bv  an 
eyelid  of  considerable  depth,  marking  the  swell  of 
the  eyeball  below  with  great  distinctness. 

The  difference  in  the  expression  of  the  two  eyes 
thus  described  will  be  something  enormous,  and  this 
mainly  dependent,  let  it  l)e  remembered,  on  the 
form  of  the  osseous  structure  by  which  in  either  case 
they  are  surrounded,  —  that  osseous  structure  afft-ct- 
ing  in  so  great  a  degree  the  external  forms  which 
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lie  above  and  outside  it,  that  the  first  of  these  eyes 
has  a  glance  of  excessive  sharpness  and  power,  while 
the  second  will  sii<rj»e8t  a  person  who  is  calm,  peace- 
ful, easily  dealt  with,  and  a  poorer  hand  at  a  bar- 
gain than  the  other.  Nor  are  these  the  only  cases 
that  could  be  cited  in  which  the  expression  of  the 
eye  is  affected  by  influences  out  of  sight,  and  be- 
neath the  surface.  The  position  of  the  eyeball  in 
the  orbit,  forced  forward  or  sunken  deeply  back, 
will  be  pro<luctive  of  results  u[)on  the  expression  of 
the  eye  which  we  observe  without  noting  their  cause. 
The  size  of  the  orbit,  again,  the  situation  of  the  eye- 
balls, high  up  or  low  down  in  it,  that  is  to  say,  close 
up  under  the  eyebrow,  or  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance below  it,  —  all  these  are  fundamental  influ- 
ences bearing,  in  a  very  important  degree,  on  the 
matter  in  hand.  Nay,  a  man's  being  fat  or  thin  will 
affect  the  expression  of  his  eye.  In  the  former  case 
that  space  between  the  eyebrow  and  the  eye  will  be 
occupied  by  a  fleshy  mass,  often  sufHciently  massive 
and  heavy  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  thin  man,  we 
shall  often  find  the  position  and  the  outline  of  the 
orbital  cavity  quite  obviously  defined,  so  that  the 
most  uninitiated  observer  could  not  fail  to  note  the 
situation  of  the  bony  edge  throughout  its  entire  cir- 
cumference. 

So  much  for  the  lower  range  of  influences,  those, 
namely,  of  a  structural  kind,  by  which  the  eye  is 
affected.  More  might  be  said  on  this  section  of  the 
subject,  no  doubt;  but  what  has  been  here  put  for- 
•wanl  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose.  The  re- 
sults brought  about  by  these  influences  are  impor- 
tant: 1.  The  eye  is  prominent  or  sunken.  2.  It  is 
placed  close  under  the  brow,  or  it  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  On  these  things  much  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  eye  depends.  Let  the  reader,  before 
dismissing  from  his  attention  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, think  for  a  moment  of  the  immense  difference 
in  point  of  expression  between  a  sunken  eye  and  a 
prominent  eye,  an<l  remember,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  eyeball  itself  may  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  he  will,  I  think,  begin  to  undei-stand 
something  of  the  influence  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances on  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  The  deep- 
set,  thoughtful  eye,  with  its  reflective  and  philosophic 
aspect,  and  the  staring  vacant  organ  with  no  shade 
of  thoughtfulness  hanging  over  it,  —  how  far  is  each 
of  these  what  it  is,  in  consequence  of  its  position  in 
the  skull,  and  how  far  owing  to  any  difference  in 
the  eyeball  iL^elf  ? 

That  spherical  object,  with  the  dark  circular  spot 
in  its  midst,  which  is  properly  called  the  eye,  is 
seen  through  an  opening,  cut  as  it  were  in  the  face, 
the  shape  and  size  of  which  opening  differs  con- 
tinually in  different  individuals,  and  varies  greatly 
in  the  same  person  under  different  cireum.stances. 
The  mjirgins  of  this  opening  are  called  the  eyelids; 
and  perhaps  these  features,  if  they  may  be  called 
so,  affect  the  expression  of  the  eye  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  face.  Below  the  under  eyelid 
comes  the  cheek,  and  above  the  upper  eyelid  we 
have  the  forehead  and  eyebrow,  and  it  is  on  these 
surroundings  —  so  flexible,  so  capable  of  incessant 
and  complicated  change,  so  different  in  different  in- 
dividuals —  that  the  expression  of  the  eye  appears 
to  me  mainly  to  depend. 

The  extent  to  which  that  aperture  through  which 
we  see  the  eye  is  various  in  various  persons  is  really 
curious.  In  some  the  opening  is  large,  and  this  is 
called  a  large  eye,  —  the  eye  itself  not  being  necessa- 
rily larger  than  ordinary.  In  some  cases  the  shape  of 
the  ajwrture  approaches  towards  the  circular,  whilst 
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in  others  it  is  long  and  narrow,  when  we  have  what 
is  called  an  almond-shaped  eye,  —  the  eye  itself  be- 
ing exactly  the  same  shape  in  all  these  cases,  and 
the  opening  through  which  we  see  it  alone  vary- 
ing. Again,  the  opening  of  the  eye  slants  from  the 
corner  nearest  to  the  nose  downwards  towards  the 
temple,  or  the  rcA'erse  way,  as  with  what  we  call  the 
Egyptian  type.  Now  let  any  one  consider  the 
variation  in  the  shape  merely  of  this  aperture 
through  which  the  eye  (behind)  is  revealed  to  us, 
and  he  cannot  help  owning  to  how  great  an  extent 
such  variation  affects  the  expression  of  the  organ. 
What  for  instance  is  a  cunning  eye  ?  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  simply  the  case  that  this  peculiar  ex- 
pression is  attributed  simply  because  the  opening  in 
the  face  through  which  the  eye  is  seen  is  small  and 
puckered  up.  The  eye  proper  caii  only  assist  that 
expression  of  cunning  by  its  rapid  and  furtive  move- 
ments. In  the  case  of  a  cunning  eye,  again,  we 
shall  ordinarily  find  the  cheek  rising  high  beneath 
it,  pushing  up  the  under  eyelid,  and  so  contributing 
to  contract  the  eye-aperture,  and  this,  with  the  pres- 
sure fi*om  above  of  the  somewhat  lowering  brow, 
will  soon  give  us  some  of  those  wrinkles  which  are 
commonly  called  crows'-feet,  and  in  every  one  of 
which  we  may  read  an  infinite  deal  if  we  choose. 
There  is  indeed  no  variation,  however  infinitesimal, 
in  any  of  the  lines  about  the  neighborhood  of  the 
eye,  which  does  not  have  its  influence  on  the  expres- 
sion of  the  feature ;  and  here  there  is  endless  variety 
in  different  individuals.  The  surrounding  circum- 
stances of  the  eye  will  not  be  found  entirely  alike  in 
any  two  cases.  The  shape  of  the  eye-opening,  the 
direction  taken  by  it,  the  depth  of  the  upjier  eyelid, 
that  line  (full  of  expression)  which  marks  the  eye- 
lid's upper  boundary,  and  which  is  full  of  the  most 
subtle  variation,  the  very  manner  in  which  the  eye- 
lashes grow,  —  all  these  things,  but,  perhaps  more 
than  all,  that  most  important  feature,  the  eyebrow, 
are  powerful  in  afi'ecting  the  expression  of  the  eye. 

Indeed,  this  last-mentioned  feature,  —  as  I  will 
venture  to  call  it,  —  the  eyebrow,  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  in  the  human  face.  AVe  must  all  of  us 
have  observed  how  prodigiously  its  lines  vary ;  how 
in  one  case  the  eyebrow  will  slant  upwanls  from  the 
root  of  the  nose  towards  the  temple,  —  as  in  the  pop- 
ular ideal  of  Mephistopheles, —  or  the  reverse  way, 
the  eyebrows  elevated  where  they  approach  most 
nearly  towards  each  other,  and  drooping  as  they 
near  the  temples.  This  slant  will  very  commonly 
be  exhibited  in  devotional  pictures  of  saints  and 
others  engaged  in  supplication.  Sometimes,  again, 
these  features  will  adhere  to  a  line  which  is  very 
nearly  or  quite  straight ;  and  sometimes  —  veiy 
commonly,  by  the  way  —  there  will  be  an  angle  at 
or  near  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow,  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  point  upwards.  Lastly,  this  feature  will 
occasionally  describe  the  segment  of  a  cirele,  pre- 
senting that  arched  form  which  is  so  much  and  so 
generally  admired.  All  these  forms,  and  endless 
variations  of  each  of  them,  are  taken  by  the  eye- 
brow, and  not  one  of  them  without  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  expression  of  the  eye,  —  an  influence, 
too,  increased  immensely  by  those  lines  and  wrin- 
kles by  which  the  eyebrow  is  surrounded,  or  into 
which  parts  of  it  are  merged,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
powerfiilly  marked  upright  line  so  oflen  to  be  ob- 
served at  the  junction  of  the  eyebrow  with  the  nose. 
What  a  tale  these  wrinkles  tell  when  anxiety  and 
apprehension  lie  behind  them  !  They  get  to  be  set 
when  such  anxiety  has  lasted  long,  and  impart  to 
the  eye  a  sort  of  strained  look,  which  it  is  distressing 
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to  witness.  We  get  what  is  called  an  anxious  eye, 
but  is  it  the  eye  that  is  so  anxious,  or  may  it  not  be 
the  rigiility  of  tlie  surrounding  parts  ?  When  the 
good  news  comes,  and  anxietv  is  at  an  end,  that 
subtle  dragging  of  the  skin  into  almost  invisible 
wrinkles  ceases,  the  forehead  relaxes,  the  permanent 
wrinkles  become  less  deep,  and  jK'ople  say,  "  his  eye 
brightened  at  the  good  tidings."  Does  the  eye 
brighten  in  such  a  ease  ?  Is  the  brilliancy  on  its 
surface  susceptible  of  increase  or  decrease  under  the 
influence  of  transient  emotion  ?  That  long  endured 
sorrow,  or  illness,  may  dull  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
and  that  protracted  prosperity  and  splendid  health 
may  give  it  brightness,  is  not  denied,  but  are  these 
not  permanent  influences  ?  Can  any  one  say  that 
a  momentary  triumph  will  make  the  surface  of  the 
eyeball  become  suddenly  more  polished  than  it  was 
before,  or  a  sorrow  make  it  less  so  ? 

I  believe  that  the  chief  tangible  power  of  expres- 
sion with  which  the  eye  is  gifted,  lies  in  its  cajjubil- 
ity  of  rapid  movement.  When  our  supposititious 
piece  of  good  news  arrived,  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  moment  when  the  muscles  of  the  face  relaxed 
and  the  skin  became  loosened  from  previous  tension, 
—  it  seems  probable  that  at  that  moment  the  eye- 
ball would  move  sharply ;  and  this  movement,  caus- 
ing its  brilliant  surfiice  to  catch  the  light,  would 
make  it  seem  to  brighten.  This  power  of  move- 
ment in  the  eyeball  is  of  great  importance.  In  an 
expression  of  cunning,  the  eye  moves  to  the  corner 
of  the  eye-aperture,  and  in  anger  it  will  move  and 
stagger,  as  it  were,  for  an  instant,  before  fixing  on 
the  object  which  has  excited  the  passion.  Now, 
every  movement  of  the  eye  causes  a  change  of  po- 
sition in  the  light  which  the  brilliant  surface  reflects, 
so  that  it  seems  to  be  brighter  than  before. 

It  so  happens  that  all  these  regions  outside  the 
eye  ai"e  remarkable  for  their  flexibility  and  capacity 
for  change.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  how  they 
are  all  convulsed  and  altered  by  what  we  call  a 
frown.  The  brow  is  lowered  in  an  instant,  and  ita 
shape  and  position  actually  changed,  while  the  skin 
•which  moves  with  it  descends  in  a  terrible  and  omi- 
nous fold  across  the  eye,  which  is  by  this  actually 
reduced  in  size  ;  the  deep  wrinkles  between  the  eye- 
brows become  deeper  yet,  and  many  more  are  forci- 
bly developed  in  new  puckerings  of  the  forehead 
not  there  l)efore  ;  and,  as  the  brow  is  propelled  for- 
ward as  well  as  drawn  downwards  by  the  action  of 
the  frown,  a  shadow  is  cast  into  the  dark  cavity  over 
the  eye,  which  adds  to  the  sinister  efiect  of  the 
whole. 

The  "  brief  madness  "  passes  away,  the  brow  re- 
laxes, the  dreadful  lines  and  puckers  are  smoothed 
away  I'rom  the  forehead  ;  the  eyelid  pressed  down 
before,  rises,  and  the  expression  of  that  eye,  so  fierce 
and  terrible  just  now,  is  once  again  calm  and  serene. 
And  how  much,  I  cannot  help  asking,  does  the  eye 
itself  {JO  for  in  all  this?  For  something,  no  doubt ; 
for  if  It  had  not  been  there,  the  frown  would  have 
been  nothing ;  yet  in  that  great  convulsion  it  did 
not  itself  change  jKirceptibiy.  It  was  changed,  no 
doubt,  but  that  was  by  the  wonderful  convulsion 
which  passed  over  the  regions  surrounding  it ;  but 
the  white  spherical  object  with  the  dark  spot  in  the 
midst  was  still  there  behind  —  there,  when  the  brow 
descended  heavy  with  rage  —  there,  when  the 
cloud  lifted,  when  the  forehead  became  smooth,  and 
the  man  himself  again  a  reasonable  soul. 

And  beside  these  great  changes  of  expression 
which  occur  but  seldom,  and  convulse  the  features 
with  their  force,  there  must  be  taken  into  account 


all  those  slight  alterations  which  are  transient  and 
momentary,  and  which  pass  over  the  countenance  as 
swiftly  as  the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud  will  cross  a 
sunlit  meadow.  The  quivering  contraction  of  a 
moment's  irritability,  the  momentary  brightening 
up  which  goes  with  the  quick  perception  of  a  jest, 
the  little  half-developed  thought  of  suspicion  cross- 
ing the  mind,  the  kindling  of  a  generous  impulse  or 
of  a  swift  surprise,  —  all  things  affect  more  or  less 
that  wondrous  expression, — macliinery  which  we 
have  been  considering,  and  set  it  all  in  motion.  No 
doubt  the  eyeball  itself  is  affected  also  in  these  cases 
of  transient  feeling ;  but  here  I  think  it  will  again 
be  found  that  the  element  which  this  organ  con- 
tributes in  the  shape  of  expressiveness  is  motion,  or 
little  else.  It  moves  swiftly  and  suddenly  as  each 
different  feeling  asserts  itself  in  the  face,  and  by 
such  movement  —  movement,  not  change  —  helps 
to  enforce  the  expression  of  the  moment.  This  is 
a  point  to  mark,  —  the  eye  moves,  but  the  surround- 
ings of  the  eye  change. 

I  believe  that  I  may  be  even  underrating  the 
effect  of  these  surroundings.  Consider,  in  the  case 
of  an  animal,  the  effect  of  the  ears  even  on  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes.  The  ears  laid  back,  or 
pricked  forward,  make  the  eyes  look  vicious  or  in- 
telligent, as  the  case  may  be;  and  with  animals 
again  we  find  that  what  expression  there  is  in  the 
eye  itself  is  still  given  by  movement.  A  glimpse  of 
the  white  of  the  eye  on  this  side  or  that  of  the  vast 
pupil  will  produce  a  wonderful  change.  The  eye 
turned  back  in  a  horse,  showing  a  portion  of  the 
white  in  the  inner  corner,  imparts  a  look  of  ner- 
vousness and  temper  which  makes  us  mistrust  the 
animal  in  whom  this  phenomenon  is  observed,  and 
think  twice  before  we  get  upon  his  back. 

And  if  the  entourage,  —  a  French  word  which  we 
want,  and  which  can  only  be  translated  "  neighbor- 
hood "  or  "  surroundings,"  —  if  the  surroundings  of 
the  eye  have  so  much  to  do  with  its  expression,  how 
much  more  are  they  inseparable  from  its  loveliness? 
People  talk  of  a  beautiful  eye.  Why,  almost  every 
eye,  as  far  as  the  eye  itself  goes,  is  beautiful.  That 
pupil  with  its  exquisitely  true,  yet  softened  edge, 
tinted  so  perfectly,  whatever  its  color  may  be,  and 
losing  itself  in  the  impenetrable  central  spot  is,  in 
itself,  a  beautiful  object  as  it  lies  in  the  pearly- 
white  of  the  eyeball.  But  how  much  does  this  go 
for  if  the  eye-aperture,  through  which  we  see  it,  is 
small  and  ill-shai)en,  if  the  lid  is  wrinkled  and  un- 
symmetrical,  surmounted  by  heavy  lumps  of  flesh 
and  by  an  ugly  and  malformed  eyebrow  ?  It  goes 
for  nothing.  The  eye  may  be  a  beautiful  object  in 
itself,  but  it  is  not  beautiful  to  us  because  all  these 
surrounding  parts  are  uglv. 

They  play  at  a  game  in  France  in  which  certain 
members  of  a  company  are  entirely  concealed  with 
the  exception  of  their  eyes,  —  everything  is  hidden 
except  the  eye  itself,  —  and  then  it  is  the  business 
of  the  rest  of  the  company  to  identify  the  concealed 
persons  simply  by  their  eyes.  One  who  had  played 
at  this  game  told  me  that  the  difficulty  of  such  iden- 
tification is  incredibly  great,  and  that  he  himself 
was  unable  to  find  out  his  own  wife  when  thus  con- 
cealed. More  than  this,  it  happened  that  on  one 
occasion  a  lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  esjie- 
cially  distinguished  by  her  fine  eyes,  la  Duchesse  de 

M ,  was  drawn  into  engaging  in  this  pastime, 

there  being  only  one  other  jKjrson  hidden  besides 
herself,  and  this  an  old  gentleman  not  celebrated  for 
his  eyes.  The  pair  were  duly  concealed  and  ban- 
daged up  with  nothing  but  their  eyes  visible,  and 
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then  the  person  —  a  lady  —  who  was  to  declare  to 
whom  the  respective  eyes  belonged  was  introduced. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  walked  up 
straight  to  where  the  old  {rcntleman  was  placed,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  there  is  no  one  but  la  Duchesse  de 

M who  can  boast  such  eyes  as  these."    She  had 

made  the  choice,  and  it  was  the  wrong  one. 

The  extent  to  which  the  expression  of  the  eye  is 
affected  by  remote  influences  is  most  curious,  and 
the  ex<iinination  of  that  branch  of  our  subject  might 
l>e  carried  very  far.  The  man  who  carries  his  head 
forward,  for  instance,  an<l  so  looks  up  at  you  always 
from  under  his  eyebrows,  how  dift'erent  is  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  to  that  of  the  individual  who  with 
his  head  always  thrown  back  looks  at  you  with  a 
downward  glance  de  haul  en  has.  Yet  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  mere  position  and  plant  of  the  head  on 
the  neck,  —  a  remote  influence  to  affect  the  expres- 
sion of  the  eye  certainly. 

Into  such  intricacies  as  these  we  cannot  pursue 
our  topic.  The  subject  is  not  exhausted ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  enough  has  been  said  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  prove  that,  in  reganiing  the  eye 
as  an  engine  of  expression,  we  have  hitherto  not 
enough  considered  it  in  its  relation  to  the  parts  which 
lie  about  it,  and  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  how 
all  these  parts  are  full  of  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  the  organ  it^self,  and  have  more  to  do  with  the 
expressiveness  and  beauty  of  the  eye  than  has  gen- 
erally been  supposed.  The  expression  of  the  eye  is 
a  wonderful  and  complicated  thing,  and  my  en- 
deavor has  been  to  prove  how  large  a  share  in  pro- 
ducing such  expression  belongs  to  parts  contiguous 
to  the  eye  but  hardly  belonging  to  the  oi^an,  and 
bow  entirely  this  last  depends  upon  those  surround- 
ings which  we  have  been  considering  for  the  fulness 
erf"  its  expression. 

And  all  this  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
are  dealing  with  what  is  real  and  tangible  only,  — 
what  maji,  in  fjict,  be  argued  about.  We  have  bc^en 
examining  a  piece  of  expression-machinery,  and 
studying  its  external  parts  only.  As  to  mere  spirit- 
ual matters,  those  have  been  lefl  alone  as  of  too  in- 
tangible a  nature  for  ai^ument.  What  power  the 
essence  of  the  man  within  has  to  pierce  through 
that  dark  opening  which  we  call  the  pupil, — what 
pity,  what  love,  what  command  may  emanate  from 
thence,  nay,  what  magnetic  force  to  control  the  lion, 
or  to  hold  the  madman  in  bondage,  —  we  know  not. 
For  these  are  subtleties  which  are  too  deep  for  us. 
The  eye,  most  certainly,  not  only  sees,  —  that  is, 
receives  pa-^sively  certain  objects  on  its  retina, — 
but  it  also  looks,  looks  reproachfully,  looks  angrily, 
looks  lovingly,  and  the  like  ;  but  how  far  such  looks 
belong  to  the  eye  itself,  or  how  far  they  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  external  phenomena  which  we  have 
l)een  examining  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty, because  of  that  spiritual  element  which  we 
cannot  deal  with  accurately,  and  which  would  be  in- 
separable from  any  such  discussion. 


CONVERSION  BY  OPERA. 
I. 
BouN  and  reared  in  the  very  strictest  principles 
of  Scot*rh  morality,  deriving  my  origin  from  poor 
though  honest  parents,  I  had  been  a  model  boy  and 
a  more  mcxlel  youth.  When  I  say  poor,  I  mo^n  we 
were  not  quite  so  wealthy  as  the  Lord  Haggis, 
whose  estate  was  close  by  ;  and  when  I  say  honest, 
I  mean  that  we  had  lived  respectably,  and  without 
doing  anytliing  fraudulent.     I  was  brought  up  by  a 


dominie,  —  virtuously,  I  hope,  —  and  was  fortified 
every  day  with  warnings  against  the  corruptions  of 
this  wicked  world,  and  the  awful  shoals  and  pitfalls 
of  Babylon.     Babylon  was  London. 

Not  to  assume  too  much  merit  on  this  score,  it 
should  not  be  concealed  that  a  great  part  of  this 
sound  inculcation  was  owing  to  the  wishes  —  ex- 
presssed  or  implied,  or  more  probably,  assumed  —  of 
my  Uncle  Curriehill,  in  London.  (We  were  Currie- 
hills  also;  I  was  Samuel  Curriehill,  named  afVer 
the  greater  avuncular  Samuel  in  London.)  His 
principles  were  of  the  strictest  sort,  and  it  was  said 
that  when  he  should  be  called  away  to  reap  the 
reward  of  a  life  spent  very  virtuously,  some  eighty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  that  earthy  dross, 
which  even  the  good  know  how  to  accumulate,  would 
be  lefl  behind.  What  was  to  become  of  this  fund, 
was  often  anxiously  speculated  over  by  my  parents. 

Tlius  strictly  brought  up,  and  cut  of!"  from  all  sec- 
ular enjoyments,  there  was  one  pleasure  left  to  me 
which  became  a  passion,  —  which  was  music  :  more, 
it  was  operatic  music.  At  one  season,  a  strolling  — 
is  that  too  disrespectful?  —  company  of  Italian  sing- 
ers, who  were  the  property  of  a  speculating  impres- 
sario,  was  coming  round  the  provinces,  being  fed, 
kept,  clothed,  and  paid  by  the  speculator ;  being  his, 
in  short,  body  ami  soul,  for  a  term  of  years.  They 
came  to  our  local  theatre  and  gave  all  their  operas, 
—  Norma,  the  innocent  higamiste,  yet  noble  priest- 
ess ;  Lucrezia,  savage,  injured,  and  yet  excusable  ; 
Trovatore,  to  which  the  local  organs  —  the  street 
ones,  I  mean  —  imparted  a  delightful  familiarity  ; 
and,  above  all,  —  alas  !  that  it  should  have  been  be- 
low all,  —  the  seductive  but  erring  Traviata. 

Now  during  these  days  I  had  been  secretly  study- 
ing the  violin  outside  the  house,  and  had  obtained  a 
tolerable  command  over  that  king  of  instruments  ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  could  play  tunes  from  tune-books, 
not  very  much  out  of  tune.  I  applied  myself  to  it 
with  desperate  energy,  and  at  last,  about  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  the  farined-out  singers,  had  ceased  to 
play  "  like  fitly  stomach-aches."  My  pr(»ress,  too, 
in  the  principles  of  a  rigid  and  ascetic  virtue  had 
kept  pace  with  my  fiddle-playing.  But  now  I  was 
to  be  tried  by  a  sore  temptation. 

No  sooner  was  the  musical  bill  of  fare  set  forth 
in  gaudy  and  gorgeous  letters  on  every  blank  wall, 
than  I  was  I  assailed  by  strange  and  furious  prompt- 
ings. Who  that  had  music  in  his  soul  could  read  of 
the  "unrivalled  cantatrice,"  Mdlle.  Homini,  as- 
sisted by  Signora  Bacco,  with  the  tenor.  Sig- 
ner Pasquali,  and  the  bassi,  Signori  Roriori  e 
Gritti,  with  the  other  officers  of  Uie  company,  in 
green  and  crimson  letters,  the  "  suggeritore,"  what- 
ever that  was,  and  the  "  rt^sseur,"  the  conductor, 
Signor  Battoni,  and  the  leader,  Mr.  Brittles,  our 
own  deservedly  esteemed  townsman  (my  violin 
master),  —  I  say  who  could  read  through  this  gor- 
geous promise  without  his  musical  mouth  "  watering" 
prodigiously  ?  Add  to  this  being  worked  on  m 
secret  by  Brittles,  who  was  himself  intoxicated  by  a 
distant  communion  with  the^e  immortids,  and  who 
literally  raved  during  the  lesson  of  the  exquisite 
strains  contained  in  their  opt>ras.  What  was  the 
result  ?  No  doubt,  had  I  consulted  some  of  our 
elders,  they  would  have  warned  me  against  the  pit- 
fall, and  told  me  that  this  wiis  but  one  of  the  pleas- 
ant shapes  the  arch  enemv  assumes  for  our  destruc- 
tion. But  I  did  not  heed.  By  a  system  of  oi^an- 
ized  deception,  appalling  for  its  depravity  in  one  so 
young,  —  in  which,  too,  I  was  abetted  by  lirittles,  an 
accomplice  before  the  fact,  —  tJie  tiling  was  arranged. 
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I  went  for  a  practice  —  a  <»<jo<l  long  one,  d'ye  mark 
—  at  Brittles's ;  and,  instead,  with  a  beating  guilty 
heart,  hurried  off  to  hear  Mdlle.  Ilomini  in  her  grand 
part  of  La  Traviata. 

I  declare  solemnly  I  no  more  knew  nor  dreamed 
what  was  the  theme  of  that  unlucky  opera,  nor  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  young  lady  with  the  dreary 
cough,  or  what  she  was  about,  or  why  the  doctor 
came,  or  why  the  gentlemen  friends  were  let  in  to 
witness  her  last  agonies  (unless  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  make  up  a  quartette  without  them),  than 
did  that  infant  not  yet  come  into  life,  and  who  is  so 
oilen  unreasonably  appealed  to.  I  was  simply  en- 
tranced. It  was  a  new  sense,  —  a  patch  of  Llysium 
thrown  open.  I  came  home  in  a  delirium,  almost 
careless  of  concealment,  defiant,  ready  for  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  this  new  faith.  Luckily,  my 
severe  parents  took  my  rhapsodies  as  applying  to 
the  "  tunes  "  used  in  the  lesson.  Tunes  indeed !  I 
should  never  play  mere  tunes  again.  From  that 
hour,  music  took  possession  of  me,  and,  above  all,  I 
was  j)ossessed  with  the  witching,  though  incorrect  (1 
mean  in  a  moral  point  of  view)  melodies  of  the 
Travel'artcr,  as  one  of  the  men  about  our  town  pro- 
nounced it. 

n. 

A  LITTLE  later,  a  great  event  took  place.  Our 
Uncle  Curriehill  wrote  to  say  he  was  solitary.  He 
was  curious  to  see  what  his  nephew  was  like;  so 
they  might  send  him.  If  that  nephew,  Uncle  Cur- 
riehill, added,  had  any  of  the  levity  common  to 
youth,  or  fancied  he  was  coming  to  a  profane  house, 
where  amusement,  or  relaxation,  or  anything  but 
making  of  souls,  was  going  forward,  he  was  9«»dlT 
mistaken.  He  added  something  about  speaking  his 
mind  always  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  holding  on  by 
the  Rock,  which  vraa  a  favorite  expression  rtf  his. 

When  I  arrived,  I  found  him  to  be  a  lonely, 
austere,  ascetical  old  bachelor.  His  house  had  an 
eremetical  air,  and  my  spirits  sank  as  I  entered  it. 
I  came  at  an  unfortunate  moment ;  for  it  wanted 
but  ten  minutes  to  the  time  for  "  exercises,"  —  the 
spiritual  ones,  —  though  I  was  hungry  with  a  long 
and  weary  journey.  The  servants,  a  severe  and 
unassisted  company,  were  called  up  to  punishment ; 
and  for  nearly  an  hour  we  listened  to  Uncle  Currie- 
hill, officiating,  —  on  that  night  with  extra  unction 
and  extra  length  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  newly  joined  member  of  the  congregation. 

Yet  I  soon  found  him  out  to  be  a  good-natured 
and  indulgent  relation,  and  with  a  way  to  his  heart. 
Before  that  night  was  over,  I  had  discovered  a  cof- 
fin-shaped case  in  a  corner,  containing  various  rusty- 
looking  quarto  volumes. 

"  What !  do  you  play,  Uncle  Curriehill  ?  "  I  cried, 
in  a  transport.     "  Yes,  you  do.     I  know  you  do." 

A  little  embarrassed,  he  said,  "  Well,  a  little. 
Tliere  is  nothing  profane  in  it,  except  one  plays  on 
the  Sabbath.     David,  we  know  —  " 

"  I  am  .-10  gla«l,"  I  repeated ;  "  and  what  do  you 
plav  ?     We  can  have  duets." 

fle  started  now.  "  What,  you  play  ?  Capital ! 
we  can  have  duets.     And  what  do  you  play  ?  " 

"  Fiddle,  Uncle  Curriehill,"  I  said.  "  1 11  fetch 
it."  So  I  «lid.  In  a  few  moments  the  coffin  was 
sacrilegiously  ojwned,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
room  echoed  with  a  delicious  orchestral  tuning,  and 
we  were  scraping  one  of  Archangelo  Corelli's  "  Con- 
certos," an  old  copy,  I  recollect,  with  a  frontispiece 
of  Archangelo  himself,  grim  and  bilious-looking,  in 
a  full-bottomed  wig,  and  a  list  of  bis  odd  dances, 


"  Sarabandas,"  "  Gigas,"  "  Corantos,"  and  "  Ye 
FoUia,"  whatever  t/iat  was.  When  we  had  done 
with  Archangelo,  he  asked  me  to  play  a  solo.  I 
tried  a  national  air.  But  I  saw  he  was  languid.  I 
played  another.  He  was  equally  unexcited.  Sud- 
denly I  thought  —  rather  was  it  some  sjjiteful  familiar 
who  suggested  it  ?  —  what  if  I  played  that  mournful 
and  most  musical  bit  out  of  the  Sinner's  Opera  — 
The  Traviata  ?  I  began  the  well-known  "  Addio 
del  passato,"  "  turn  turn,  tumtit  umti,  turn  turn," 
plaintively,  with  an  expression  of  agony,  as  the  music 
directed  me.  In  a  second  he  was  caught.  His  eyes 
lighted  up.  His  head  began  to  move  from  right  to 
left.  He  was  charmed.  When  I  had  played  it 
through  twice,  he  asked,  eagerly,  "  What  is  it  ?  The 
name  ?  " 

This  was  an  embarrassment  I  had  not  thought  of. 
To  name  the  Sinner's  Opera  in  that  house,  nay,  any 
opera,  was  fatal.  With  wonderful  presence  of  mind, 
I  answered, 

''  An  Italian  air,  "  Addio  del  passato,"  Uncle 
Curriehill." 

"  I  'U  order  it  to-morrow,  and  learn  it  myself. 
SpofForth  and  Riddel  will  get  me  any  music  I  want- 
Give  the  name  exactly."  And  he  took  out  his  pen- 
cil. 

Embarrassing  again.  "  The  Addio  —  "I  said, 
shortly. 

"  Addio  what  ?  "  he  went  on  ;  "  you  said  some- 
thing else." 

I  stammered,  "Addio  percJie  folingo"  summoning 
up  some  stray  Italian. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said,  making  a  note  of  it.  "  1 11 
get  it  to-morrow,  and  we  can  play  it  in  unison." 

I  had  to  play  it  several  times  over  that  night,  and 
each  time  he  was  more  and  more  enraptured.  It 
came  to  eleven  o'clock.  He  looked  at  his  watch 
wifth  a  »tart.  It  was  an  hour  past  the  time  for  canon- 
ical exercises.  He  gave  a  cry.  He  little  thought 
that  this  had  been  the  Traviata's  work. 


Next  day,  afler  breakfast,  he  called  to  me. 
"  Now  you  must  play  me  that  —  that  "  —  and  he 
took  out  his  note,  "  that  delightful  'Addio  perche 
folingo.' " 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  to  glide  into  the 
well-known  Brindisi  Libiamo,  or  Drinking  Son^, 
from  the  same  nefarious  opera.  The  chique  —  is 
that  the  word  ?  —  or  swing  of  that  sparkling  morcel 
quite  enraptured  him.  Again  he  had  out  his  note 
to  take  down  the  name. 

See  the  consequences  of  even  one  drifting  deflec- 
tion from  the  paths  of  truth !  Having  fallen  once, 
I  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  and  coin  another 
Italian  name.  This  was  the  "  Largo  feroce,"  by  the 
same  author.  His  name  ?  Ah,  that  I  could  not  re- 
member. I  was  not  going  to  steep  myself  in  decep- 
tion. 

He  came  back  in  the  evening.  "  Very  odd,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  been  to  Spofforth's,  and  asked  them 
for  the  '  Largo  feroce '  and  the  'Addio  perche  folin- 
go,' and  they  can't  get  it,  —  never  heanl  of  it.  In 
fact,  a  young  shopman  fellow  said  it  did  n't  sound 
like  Italian,  and  that  there  must  be  a  mistake.  How- 
ever, they  are  to  look  out  for  it." 

This  was  a  relief.  But  how  curious  if  airs  with 
such  titles  were  to  turn  up  ?  It  would  be  one  of  the 
most  curious  phenomena  ever  known. 

Meanwhile  the  spiritual  exercises  proceeded  with 
a  stern  and  unflinching  rigor.  Tlie  only  curious 
phenomenon  was  that  sometimes  my  Uncle  Currie- 
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hill's  musical  devotion  aftually  encroached  on  the 
canonical  hours  of  prayer.  I  blush  to  confess  that 
when  I  found  that  a  "  (}i<;as"  or  even  "  Ye  Follia" 
—  what  that  did  mean  I  don't  know  to  this  hour  — 
had  carried  us  past  the  hour  of  the  Muezzin's  Cill 
to  Prayer,  I  made  no  faint  offer  even  to  supply  that 
officer's  place,  and  rtiinind  my  uncle  that  the  turn 
for  sacred  things  had  now  arrived. 

But  his  passion  for  the  Sinner's  Opera  had  grown 
by  what  it  fed  on,  and  insensibly  I  had,  one  by  one, 
taught  him  nearly  all  the  airs  in  that  masterpiece,  — 
an  mcautious  thing  on  my  part ;  yet  the  grotesque 
humor  of  the  situation  had  a  sort  of  charm  for  me. 
But  I  was  on  a  precipice. 

One  day  he  had  gone  out  to  his  music-sellers,  to 
get  some  "  real  old  music,"  and  was  absent  very  long. 
When  he  came  back  I  read  in  his  face  that  some- 
thing had  happened.  In  a  faltering  voice,  I  asked, 
"  Anything  occurred,  Uncle  Curriehill  ?  " 

"  This  has  occurred,  sir,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  anger,  —  "  Just  step  with  me  into  the  study. 
This  has  occurred,  sir.  I  was  in  my  music-shop 
to-day,  and  they  showed  me  a  new  instrument,  sir, 
and  asked  me  to  try  it,  and  I  did  try  it,  and  played 
that — that  thing  —  that  licentious  drinking-thing 
that  you  brought  into  this  virtuous  house.  And  a 
gentleman  at  the  end  of  the  shop  called  out, '  Why, 

that 's  the  air  in  the '     What  d'  ye  mean,  sir  ? 

I  thought  I  'd  have  dropped  on  the  ground.  How 
dare  you  introduce  that  corrupt,  filthy  stuff  into  this 
house,  that  noisome,  unholy  '  Traviata '  ?  " 

He  used  the  figure  of  personification  here  with 
such  force  and  graphic  power  that  I  actually  looked 
round  to  see  if  there  was  any  person  answering  the 
description  present.  He  went  on :  "  You  are  not 
fit  for  this  place.  You  have  poisoned  the  air.  You 
are  morally  corrupt,  sir.  You  h.ad  better  go  home 
at  once."  I  answered,  with  some  penitence  and 
pride  mixed,  that  I  was  very  sorry,  but  would  not 
trespass  on  his  hospitality  longer. 

That  night  we  had  no  music,  but  sat  moody  and 
solitciry.  The  hours  dragged  on,  and  we  went  to 
the  "  exercises,"  which  it  seemed  to  me  he  delivered 
with  peculiar  and  special  acerbity. 

So  went  by  several  days,  and  not  a  single  scrape 
was  heard  in  the  house.  He  scarcely  snolce  to  me. 
At  last,  one  morning,  in  a  sort  of  defiant  way,  as 
who  should  say,  "  I  am  not  bound  to  debar  myself 
from  amusement  in  my  own  house  to  satisfy  your 
sulks,"  he  took  his  violin  and  began  to  play  Corelli, 
the  "  Gigas,"  then  the  "  Corantos,"  then  the  "  Sara- 
bandas,"  and  finally  well  through  to  the  "  Ye  Follia." 
(Even  at  that  moment  of  dejection,  when  my  pros- 
pects seemed  dashed  forever,  I  found  mvself  specu- 
lating as  to  what  the  admirable  Archangefo  meant  by 
his  "  Ye  Follia.")  Uncle  Curriehill,  wanned  to  his 
work,  played  other  tunes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  — 
could   I  believe  my  ears  ?  —  had  glided   into   the 

wicked   drinking-song   out  of  the   Trav No 

matter,  he  stopped  in  a  moment,  catching  himself 
in  the  act,  blushed  like  a  girl,  gave  an  impatient 
♦' Pish  !"  threw  down  his  violin,  then  laughed.  He 
came  over  to  me  with  his  hand  out.  "  My  dear 
boy,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  use  carrying  it  on.  I 
am  miserable  without  my  tunes.  I  am  like  a  fi'llow 
that  is  in  love  with  some  low  girl.  What  can  I  do  ? 
There  is  no  hann  in  it,  after  all,  though  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McCorkup  turns  up  his  eyes,  and  says  it  will 
light  up  in  us  all  the  —  no  matter.  I  don't  believe 
him,  though  ;  I  mean,  I  don't  think  he  can  know." 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  I  said,  with  enthusiasm,  "  Ver- 
di's music  is  now  established  all  over  the  world. 


Kings,  courts,  palaces,  lawyers,  priests,  and  parsons 
delight  in  it,  revel  in  it.  It  is  the  music  of  tlie  day. 
It  is  driving  out  ever^  other  music.     And  as  for  the 

Trav ,  I  mean  this  particular  j)ro<luction,  I  could 

show  you  something  that  would  astound  you.  It  is 
being  played  now." 

He  started.     "  Now  ! " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  every  night  to  houses  crammed 
to  the  roof.  The  Voltarelli,  the  lovely  little  crea- 
ture, plays  the  part  of  the  Trav ,  I  mean,  of  the 

what  d'  ye  call  'em.  The  Queen  and  all  the  royal 
family,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  together  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
go  indiscriminately." 

He  burst  out  warmly,  "  For  shame,  sir.  I  don't 
beheve  you.  This  is  an  atrocious  libel.  You  are 
an  abandoned  fellow.     Go  away  !  "    . 

"  As  I  live,"  I  said,  "  Uncle  Curriehill,  I  am  seri- 
ous.    Look  here.     The  Mornin<j  Plush  of  yesterday 

—  list  of  the  company  —  at  the  lloyal  lUilian  Opera 

—  fashionables.  The  most  noble  the  Marchioness 
of  Killfeathers  and  the  Honorable  Miss  Downies  (2), 
Lord  Tyburn,  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Ketchup, 

—  and  listen  to  this,  uncle,"  I  said,  "  What  do  you 
say  to  this? — Lady  Catherine  Macgregor  and  the 
Miss  Macgregors  !  " 

It  came  on  him  like  a  shot.  For  Lady  Catherine 
was  a  shining  li<Tht  at  our  synagt^ue  ;  had  exercises 
herself;  maintained  a  cohl  blue  ascctical  rule  in 
Scotland  ;  only  lately  had  been  seduced  to  London 
by  the  noble  family  of  Tilburys,  who  were  to  show 
them  good  society.  What  was  the  result?  They 
were  "  fallen  women,"  so  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mc- 
Corkup called  them. 

My  uncle  groaned,  yet  the  effect  on  him  was  not 
what  it  was  to  be  on  Mr.  McCorkup.  It  was  pure 
wonder  and  astonishment,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  "  fallen  women."  He  had  such  a 
high  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  Lady  Catherine,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  not  so  much  that  she  had  sunk  by 
going,  as  that  there  must  have  been  a  mistake  about 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  I  saw  his  indecision, 
and  struck  in  with  a  fresh  blow. 

"  O,  I  have  seen  her  name  very  often.  She  goes 
to  everything.     Never  misses  anything.     I  see  the 

—  the  —  the "     I  stopped. 

"  La  Traviata,"  said  my  uncle,  absently. 
"  Yes,"  I  went  on,  "  is  fixed  for  to-night.      She 
will  be  tljei*e  again  with  the  Queen  and  royal  family, 

—  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  testily,  "he  is  included  in 
the  royal  family.     Very  odd,  very,  very  odd." 

He  went  away  ruminating.  It  was  now  about 
four.  He  went  up  to  his  room  and  shut  himself  in, 
perhaps  for  the  private  exercises.  Towards  six  he 
suddenly  came  down. 

"  I  have  to  go  out,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  boy,  to 
meet  a  friend.  I  shall  have  business  in  the  evening, 
and  shall  very  likely  dine  at  a  chop  house." 

"  Dine  at  a  chop  house ! "   I  repeated,  astounded. 

"  Yes.  So  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you 
can  without  me." 

When  he  was  gone,  I  repeated  to  myself,  "  Dine 
at  a  chop  house !"  1  could  not  make  it  out.  Sud- 
denly a  little  bill  on  the  chimney-piece  met  my  eye. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  on  that  evening  the  "  Rev. 
Wilkins  Hubbard,"  who  had  spent  seven  or  eight 
years  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  would  relate  how  he 
had  been,  so  to  speak,  snatche'l  out  of  the  lion's 
jaws.  This  explained  it,  for  Wilkins  Hubbard  did 
not  belong  to  our  severe  Scotch  denomination,  but 
to  a  sort  who  were  supposed  to  have  *'  no  saving 
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pjrace  " ;  whom  our  eMers  liad  8ettle<l  were  to  be 
"  cast  out  finally."  Yet  notwithstanding;;,  Wilkins 
Huhbanl  was  a  ri'ni.irkable  man,  and  I  had  suspect- 
ed Uncle  Curriehill  hankered  alter  that  particular 
sniritual  fleshpot.  That  explained  the  whole  quite 
clearly. 

Left  alone,  a  horrid,  secret,  overpowering  tempta- 
tion entered  into  me.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for 
a  vision  that  had  haunted  me  day  and  night.  Here 
it  was  in  my  gra.sp.  Wilkins  Hubbard,  "  if  he  was 
worth  his  salt,"  I  said  contemptuously,  "  as  a  Sand- 
wich Island  missionary,"  could  not  take  less  than 
two  or  three  hours  for  his  discoui-se.  If  he  be  not 
good  for  thai,  let  him  retire  from  his  vain  and  profit- 
less task  and  give  place  to  better  men.  While  my 
Uncle  Curriehill  was  drivelling  in  his  lights,  what  if 
I  ?  —  the  opera-house  was  not  a  mile  away,  the  cur- 
tain would  rise  at  eight  punctually  (no  matter  when 
it  came  down).     Yes,  I  would  do  it. 

A  hansom  was  passing.  A  wild  cry  arrested  his 
progress,  and  brought  up  the  serious  man-servant. 
(N.  B.  I  never  believed  in  his  seriousness  going 
beyond  gin.)  He  thought  I  was  off  to  Wukins 
Hubbard  and  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  but  also 
thought  it  unspiritual  in  me  to  choose  such  a  "  car- 
nal vessel  "  as  a  hansom.  We  drove  away,  I  almost 
delirious,  and  got  to  the  opera-house  safely.  Never 
did  I  feel  so  guilty,  —  so  full  of  crime. 

Gorgeous  sight !  Dazzling,  bewildering  blaze  of 
beauty  !  Aladdin's  Wonderful  Lamp  was  not  to  be 
named  with  it,  —  no,  nor  the  Arabian  Nights.  As 
for  the  squalid,  mangey  performance  in  our  little 
country  town,  a  "  band  "  of  fifteen,  called  by  cour- 
tesy and  with  reasonable  pride  —  for  it  was  an  enor- 
mous effort  —  the  orchestra,  I  looked  back  to  it  with 
disgust.  Here  everything  was  vast,  noble,  superb. 
It  took  away  my  breath.  It  dazzled  my  eyes.  It 
deprived  me  of  my  senses.  But  the  music,  —  what 
shall  I  say  of  that  ?  How  wild  ?  how  despairing  ! 
how  it  fell  and  how  it  rose,  —  rose  to  those  dark  gal- 
lery latitudes  where  I  was  so  happily  confined. 

Kverjbody  about  me  too,  in  these  dark  latitudes, 
and  whose  faces  I  could  not  see,  were  so  delighted 
too,  that  they  might  have  heard,  —  not  a  pin,  whose 
sound  is  sure  to  strike  on  an  attentive  ear,  —  but 
even  a  feather  fall.  I  could  hear  deep  groans  of 
enjoyment  fi-om  a  musical  amateur  close  by  me, 
who,  with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  seemed  determined 
not  to  miss  a  note.  He  had  none  of  that  alwurd  as- 
sistance for  "  following  the  story  "  in  what  is  called 
"  a  libretto  " ;  and  from  that  I  saw  that  he  was  a 
true  amateur.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
place  was  so  utterly  dark,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  see  the  page. 

What  a  ravishing  night !  That  bewitching  lady, 
ancl  her  s.id  song,  succeeded  by  the  jocuml  "  Sempre 
lyibera,"  which  made  every  head  wag,  and  every 
foot  patter  (the  groaning  amateur  beside  me  was 
jumping  up  and  down  off  his  seat  in  ecstasy)  ;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  Drinking  Song  (of  the  organs), 
then  the  sickly-looking  lover,  who  even  at  that  stage 
looked  as  if  he  was  meditating  something  shabby 
and  sneaking,  came  to  the  front  with  a  gorgeous 
silver  claret  jug  in  one  hand,  and  an  enonnous  ra- 
cing-cup, as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  other,  and  struck 
up  the  famous  "  Liba-a-mo-libi-a-rao-tum  tumtl-tuin- 
ti-a  a-mo!"  the  groaning  amateur  could  not  restrain 
himself,  but  jumped  up,  and  in  extravagant  delight 
clapped  hb  hands  in  a  way  that  di.sgustcd  everyboily 
near  him. 

Why  dwell  on  the  mere  details  of  this  enchanting 
night  r    When  it  came  to  the  end,  —  the  sick-room, 


and  the  consumption,  and  the  gorgeously  elaborate 
Italian  ()p«;ra  bedstead,  catafahjue-shaped,  with 
which  the  bedsteads  in  the  royal  palace  would  but 
poorly  compare;  when  the  maid  and  the  doctor 
came  in,  and  when  I  marked  her  altered  counte- 
nance, in  which  disease  and  the  heartless  absence  of 
that  poor  creature,  the  tenor,  had  left  their  mark,  I 
was  deeply  affected.  The  amateur  near  me  was 
fiddling  nervously  with  his  white  handkerchief.  But 
when  the  poor  creature  (I  mean  the  tenor)  did  turn 
up  at  last  (not,  I  firmly  believe,  from  any  natural 
good  impulse  of  his  own),  and  he,  and  the  doctor, 
and  the  maid,  and  the  dying  lady  struck  up  a  pa- 
thetic sick-room  quartette,  I  could  hardly  stand  it 
any  longer,  and  the  groaning  amateur  near  me  was 
moppinghis  eyes  hard  and  fast.  Blissful  night  in- 
deed !  Down  came  the  heavy  foUls  of  the  green 
curtain,  and  I  came  back  to  prosy  life  again. 

Sadly  and  slowly  I  rose  to  go,  stumbling  in  the 
dark  over  the  steps  and  benches.  Sadly  and  slowly 
I  saw  the  groaning  amateur  rise  to  go  also.  He 
stumbled  and  groped  over  benches,  and  I  felt  drawn 
to  him  by  a  sort  of  sympathy.  We  had  been  both 
affected ;  we  had  been  both  touched  by  the  same 
chords.  He  seemed  an  old  man,  and  I  was  glad  to 
observe  that  one  so  old  was  not  dead  to  generous 
impulses.  An  irresistible  instinct  prompted  me,  on 
a  fresh  and  more  helpless  stumble  on  his  part,  to  rush 
forward  and  offer  my  arm, —  a  civility  which  he 
hastily  declined.  But  I  was  determined  not  to  be 
rebuffed,  and  couhl  be  useful,  at  least,  with  a  cab, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  so  I  followed  him  down  the 
stair  into  the  full  blaze.  The  full  blaze  revealed 
his  back,  in  which  I  seemed  to  recognize  a  familiar 
outline. 

I  hurried  down  the  steps  to  get  a  good  look  at  his 
face ;  but  as  I  looked,  he  turned  his  head  sharply 
away.  I  waited  till  he  passed  ;  we  were  both  well 
under  the  glare  of  a  lamp,  and  then  I  saw  who  it  was. 
Alas  !  was  this  the  way  of  going  to  hear  the  divine 
utterances  of  the  Rev.  Wilkins  Hubbard  ? 

Need  I  say  what  that  night  resulted  in,  —  a  com- 
plete and  entire  reconciliation,  —  not  only  in  a  rec- 
onciliation, but  in  a  reform.  Invidiously  I  may 
mention  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCorku^i  was  routed, 
and  there  were  two  particular  stalls  m  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  from  which  myself  and  my  convert 
were  rarely  absent  during  the  season. 


"  GEIST." 

[The  followlnf;  characteristic  letter  from  Matthew  Ab:(old  U 
published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.] 

A  PitussiAN  acquaintance  of  mine,  one  of  the 
party  of  foreigners  who  so  offensively  criticised  my 
countrymen  to  me  when  I  was  abroad  last  year,  has 
been  over  here  just  now,  and  for  the  last  week  or  so 
he  has  been  favoring  me  with  his  remarks  on  all  he 
hears  us  say  about  the  present  crisis  in  Germany. 
In  confidence  I  will  own  to  you  that  he  makes  him- 
self intensely  disagreeable.  He  has  the  harsh,  arro- 
gant Prussian  way  of  turning  up  his  nose  at  things 
and  laying  down  the  law  about  them  ;  and  though, 
as  a  seeker  of  truth,  I  value  his  frankness,  as  an 
Englishman  and  a  ineml)er  of  what  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph calls  "  the  Imperial  race  "  I  feel  so  uncomfort- 
able under  it  that  I  want,  through  your  kindness, 
to  call  to  my  aid  the  great  British  pul»lic,  which 
never  loses  heart,  and  has  always  a  bold  front  and 
a  rough  wonl  ready  for  its  assailants. 

My  Prussian  friend  got  a  little  mortification  at 
the  beginning  of  his  visit,  and,  as  it  is  my  belief 
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this  mortification  sot  him  wrong  from  the  first,  I 
shall  relate  what  it  was.  I  took  him  with  me  down 
to  Keigate  by  the  railroad,  and  in  the  carriage  was 
one  of  our  representative  industrial  men  (something 
in  the  bottle  way,  I  think),  a  fomous  specimen  of 
that  great  middle  class  whose  energy  and  self-reli- 
ance make  Kngland  what  it  is,  and  who  give  the 
tone  to  our  Parliament  and  to  our  policy.  News 
had  just  come  of  the  first  bloodshed  in  Germany. 
"  So  they  've  begun  fighting,"  cried  my  countryman  ; 
"  what  Ibols  they  both  are ! "  And  he  handed  us 
Punch,  with  that  masterly  picture  in  it  of  "  Den- 
mark avenged,"  —  that  scathing  satire  which  repre- 
sents the  King  of  Denmark  sitting  with  his  glass  of 
grog  and  his  cigar,  to  gloat  over  the  terrible  retri- 
bution falling  upon  his  great  enemy  Prussia  for  her 
misdeeds  towards  him.  My  Prussian  glared  at  the 
striking  moral  lesson  thus  brought  to  Ins  notice ;  but 
rage  and  contempt  made  him  speechless.  I  has- 
tened, with  a  few  sentences  taken  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's advice  to  the  Roumanians,  to  pay  my  homage 
to  the  great  principles  of  peaceful,  industrial  devel- 
opment which  were  invoked  by  my  countryman. 
"  Yes  ;  war,"  I  said,  "  interrupts  business,  and  brings 
intolerable  inconvenience  with  it ;  whereas  people 
have  only  to  persist  steadily  in  the  manufacture  of 
bottles,  railways,  banks,  and  finance  companies,  and 
all  good  things  will  come  to  them  of  their  own  accord." 
Before  I  had  finished,  we  reached  Reigate,  and  I  ^ot 
my  still  speechless  Prussian  quickly  out  of  the  tram. 

But  never  shall  I  foreet  the  flood  when  speech 
came  at  last :  "  The  dolt !  the  dunderhead  !  His 
ignorance  of  the  situation,  his  ignorance  of  Ger- 
many, his  ignorance  of  what  makes  nations  great, 
his  ignorance  of  what  makes  life  worth  living,  his 
ignorance  of  everything  except  bottles,  —  those  in- 
fernal bottles ! "  I  heard  so  much  of  all  this  that  I 
am  glad  to  forget  it  without  going  all  through  it 
again  with  the  British  public.  I  only  mention  it  to 
make  the  envy  and  vindictiveness  in  what  follows 
less  incredible. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  Daily  News  pub- 
lished that  powerful  letter  from  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  Prussian  alliance.  In 
great  excitement  I  ran  with  it  to  my  friend.  "  At 
last  1  have  got  something,"  I  cried,  "  which  will 
please  you  ;  a  declaration  by  one  of  our  best  writers, 
in  one  of  our  best  newspapers,  for  a  united  Germany 
under  Prussian  headship.  She  and  we  are  then  to 
combine  to  curb  France.  Wlierever  I  go,  I  hear 
people  admiring  the  letter  and  approving  the  idea." 
A  sardonic  smile,  such  as  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
used  to  have  when  he  contemplated  the  late  King 
of  Prussia's  missionary  deaconesses,  came  over  my 
Berliner's  harsh  countenance.  "  Good  God  !  "  said 
he,  "  the  miracles  that  needle-gun  is  working  !  It 
is  only  a  year  ago  you  were  threatening  Prussia 
with  France,  and  suggesting  to  that  great  and  saga- 
cious ruler,  as  you  called  him,  the  French  Emperor, 
to  take  the  Rhine  province  from  us  ;  it  is  not  six 
weeks  since  I  saw  him  styled  in  this  very  news- 
paper, with  the  dignity  usual  in  Englishmen  at  pres- 
ent, '  the  arbiter  of  Europe.*  lie  has  done  nothing 
in  the  mean  time  to  injure  you  ;  he  has  done  his  best 
to  keep  well  with  you.  How  charmed  he  will  be 
with  his  friends !  But  the  declaration  you  are  all 
so  pleased  at,  who  is  it  by  ?  "  "  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith," 
I  answered.  "I  know  him,"  he  said,  "a  good  writer, 
but  a  fanatic."  "  O  no,  no,"  said  I ;  "  a  man  of  ge- 
nius and  virtue." 

Without  answering,  my  Berliner  took  the  news- 
paper and  read  the  letter.   "  He  should  have  served 


under  Nelson,"  he  said,  as  he  finished  it  5  "  h-  hates 
a  Frenchman  as  he  does  the  Devil.  However,  it  Is 
true  that  a  preponderance  in  the  world  such  as  the 
French,  thanks  to  your  stupidity,  were  fast  getting, 
is  enough  to  make  any  human  being,  let  alone  a 
Frenchman,  unbearable  ;  and  it  Is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  great  Germany  in  the  world  as  well  as  a 
great  France.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
great  England  too,  if  you  would  let  us.  But  why 
are  France  and  Germany  to  tear  one  another  to 
pieces  ?  AVhy  are  England  and  Germany  to  unite 
against  France  ?  What  is  to  be  the  ground  of 
sympathy  between  actual  England  and  actual  Ger- 
many, what  the  ground  of  antipathy  between  actual 
Germany  and  actual  France  ?  "  "  You  are  a  strong 
Liberal,"  said  I,  "  so  I  can  easily  answer  you.  You 
are  drawn  towards  England  because  of  her  liberal- 
ism, and  away  from  the  French  Emperor  because  of 
his  despotism."  "  Liberalism  and  despotism,"  cried 
the  Prussian ;  "  let  us  get  beyond  these  forms  and 
words.  What  unites  and  separates  people  now  is 
Geist." 

I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  he  meant,  and 
my  looks  told  my  bewilderment.  "  I  thought  you 
had  read  Mr.  Grant  DuflT's  chapters  on  Germany," 
said  he.  "  But  Mr.  Grant  Duff  knows  what  he 
writes  about,  so  I  suppose  you  have  not.  Your 
great  Lord  Palmerston  used  to  call  Gennany  '  that 
country  of  d d  professors  ' ;  and  the  English  pub- 
lic, which  supposes  professors  to  be  people  Avho 
know  something,  and  hates  anybody  who  knows 
anything,  has  always  kept  Its  mind  as  clear  of  my 
unfortunate  country  as  it  could.  But  I  advise  you, 
for  the  sake  of  the  events  now  passing,  to  read  Mr. 
Grant  Duff's  book.  There  you  will  find  that  in 
Berlin  we  oppose  '  Geist,'  —  intelligence,  as  you  or 
the  French  might  say,  —  to  '  Ungeist.'  The  victory 
of  '  Geist '  over  '  Ungeist '  we  think  the  great  mat- 
ter In  the  world.  The  same  idea  is  at  the  bottom 
of  democracy ;  the  victory  of  reason  and  Intelligence 
over  blind  custom  and  prejudice.  So  we  Gemian 
liberals  who  believe  in  '  Geist,'  have  a  sympathy 
with  that  firm  believer  In  democracy,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  English 
liberalism,  whose  centre  Is  In  the  '  Ungeist '  of  such 
people  as  your  wiseacre  In  the  Reigate  train." 

"  But  then  you  play,"  cried  I,  "  the  game  of  the 
Tories ;  for  listen  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  :  '  the  Tories 
in  Europe,  with  the  sure  Instinct  of  a  party,  recog- 
nize the  great  patron  of  reaction  in  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.'  You  and  we  are  to  unite,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  Tories  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French." 

The  Prussian  answered :  ''  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
blinds  himself  with  the  passions,  as  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  himself  would  say,  of  another  age.  The 
Tories  of  Euroj>e  hate  the  Emperor  of  the  French ; 
they  may  a<linire  and  envy  his  strength,  but  they 
hate  his  principles ;  they  hate  the  Sovereign,  who 
says  boldly  that  he  detests  the  actual  public  law  of 
Europe,  and  who  tells  the  people  that  It  Is  among 
the  people  he  finds  the  true  genius  of  France,  and 
breathes  freely.  Such  a  man  works  for  '  Geist '  in 
his  way;  not,  perhap,  through  a  Daily  Telegraph 
or  monster  meetings  m  Trafalgar-square,  or  a  Cole's 
Truss  Manufactory  standing  where  it  ought  not,  a 
glorious  monument  of  individualism  and  industrial- 
ism, to  adorn  the  '  finest  site  in  Europe  ' ;  but  by  mak- 
ing the  people  feel  they  are  alive  and  have  a  human 
spirit  In  them,  and  by  making  g(x»d  and  rational  ad- 
ministration do  all  it  can  for  them.  We  North  Ger- 
mans have  worked  for  '  Geist'  in  our  way,  by  loving 
knowledge,  by  having  the  best-educated  middle  and 
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lower  class  in  the  world.  Yoii  sec  what  this  has 
just  done  for  ns.  France  iiiis  '  (Icist  *  in  her  de- 
mocracy, and  Prussia  in  her  education.  Where  have 
vou  got  it, —  got  it  as  a  force,  I  mean,  and  not  only 
in  a  few  8cattcre<l  individuals  ?  Your  common 
people  is  barbarous;  in  your  middle  class  '  Un- 
geist*  is  rampant;  and  as  for  your  aristocracy,  you 
know  'Geist'  is  forbidden  by  nature  to  flourish  in 
an  aristocracy. 

"  So  do  not,**  he  continued,  ♦*  suffer  yourself -to  be 
decei\'ed  by  parallels  drawn  from  times  before, 
*  Geist'  Wiiat  lias  won  the  battle  for  Prussia  is 
'Geist';  'Geist'  has  used  the  King,  and  Bis- 
marck, and  the  Junkers,  and  *  Ungeist  in  uniform,' 
all  for  its  own  ends ;  and  '  Geist '  will  continue  so 
to  use  them  till  it  has  triumphed.  It  will  ally  itself 
with  '  Geist'  where  it  finds  it,  because  there  it  has 
a  ground  for  mutual  respect  and  understanding,  and 
where  there  is  no  '  Geist  *  it  has  none.  Prussia 
and  France  will  neither  of  them,  for  your  benefit, 
go  counter  to  the  current  of  forces  which  is  driving 
tlie  world.  The  French  Emperor  will  not,  to  keen 
an  isolated  superiority  which  does  him  no  real  gooa, 
tie  himself  to  a  corpse  to  fight  a  living  Germany. 
Germany  will  not,  to  revive  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
alienate  or  put  to  straits  the  representative  of 
French  democracj'.  There  will  be  a  great  France 
and  a  great  Germany;  they  will  be  good  friends, 
an<l  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  admiring  to- 
gether the  happiness  o(  Ireland,  the  effectiveness  of 
your  administration,  and  the  insight  of  such  people 
as  your  friend  of  the  bottles. 

*'  And  now,"  this  odious  man  went  on,  "  now,  my 
dear  friend,  I  shall  soon  be  leaving  you,  so  one  word 
more.  You  have  lately  been  writing  about  the  Celts 
and  the  Germans,  and  in  the  course  of  your  remarks 
on  the  Germans  you  have  said,  among  many  imper- 
tinences, one  thing  which  is  true.  You  have  said 
that  the  strength  of  North  Germany  lay  in  this,  that 
the  idea  of  science  governed  every  department  of 
human  activity  there.  You,  my  dear  friend,  live  in 
a  country  where  at  present  the  idea  of  clap-trap 
governs  every  department  of  human  activity.  Great 
events  are  happening  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  tells  you  tliat '  England  will  be  compelled 
to  speak  at  last.'  It  would  be  truly  sad  if,  when  she 
does  speak,  she  should  talk  nonsense.  To  prevent 
such  a  disaster,  I  will  give  j-ou  this  piece  of  advice, 
with  which  I  take  my  leave :  Get '  Geist.'  " 

Thank  God,  tliis  d d  professor  (to  speak  as 

Lord  Palmerston)  is  now  gone  back  to  his  own  In- 
tellitjenz-Staat.  I  half  hope  there  may  next  come  a 
smashing  defeat  of  the  Prussians  before  Vienna,  and 
make  my  ghostly  friend  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of 
his  mouth.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  take  cane  that  he 
hears  whatever  answers  he  gets.  I  know  that  they 
will  be  conclusive,  and  I  nope  that  they  will  be 
speedy,  and  in  this  hope,  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  ,,  . 
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I  NEVER  did  have  such  a  turn  in  mv  life  as  Mr. 
Nibbles,  the  milkman,  gave  me  when  T  was  talkin' 
to  him  tlie  otiier  day  about  coaIs,  and  he  says  as 
they  was  very  near  run  out. 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  says.  "  Why,"  he 
sajrs,  "  the  coals  is  pretty  nigh  all  dug  up  out  of  the 
hearth." 

"  What,"  I  says,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  as  we  shall 
be  all  reduced  to  coke,  as  is  a  fire  I  can't  a-bear,  not 


even  for  ironin',  as  stifles  me  to  death."  lie  says, 
"  Tliem  railways  uses  such  a  precious  lot,  let  alone 
them  steamers  all  over  the  world,  and  there  ain't 
hardly  none  left," 

I  says,  "  Why  ever  don't  tliem  foreigners  use 
their  own  coals,  and  not  come  a-takin'  of  ours  ? " 
•'  Law  bless  you,"  says  he,  *'  they  'd  take  ever}'thing 
as  we  'vc  got  if  we  *d  let  'em." 

•♦  Ah,"  I  says,  "  no  doubt,  but,"  I  says,  "  I  must 
think  about  them  coals,  for  I  'm  sure  ours  must  be 
runnin'  low  by  the  small  stuff  as  the  gal  made  up  the 
kitchen  fire  with  only  yesterday." 

So  when  Brown  come  in  I  mentions  to  him  as  we 
had  n't  hardly  no  coals  left.  He  says, "  All  right,  I  '11 
order  some." 

"  Now,"  I  says,  "  Brown,  don't  forget  it,  and  let 's 
have  the  cellar  well  filled  agin  winter,  for  they  '11  be 
a  nice  price  soon,  if  all  as  I liears  about  'em  is  true." 
"  What  have  you  been  hearin'  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Why,"  I  says,  "  as  they  're  pretty  nigh  all  dug 
out."  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  they  *ll  last  our  time,  I 
dessay,"  for  that's  Brown's  ways  alwaj-s  a-takin' 
things  that  cool  as  is  aggravatin'. 

I  Know'd  as  he  'd  forget  them  coals,  through  a- 
seein'  as  he  did  n't  give  his  mind  to  what  I  was 
a-sayin',  and  sure  enough  he  did  forget  'em  till  we 
was  burnt  down  to  nothm'  but  dirt.  So  I  could  n't 
stand  that,  with  a  heavy  wash  a-hangin'  over  me, 
and  off  I  goes  to  Mr.  Billers,  as  is  in  the  coal  and 
greengrocery  line,  but  not  a  man  as  I  holds  with, 
through  bein'  a  saucy  character,  with  a  pipe  never 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  a-layin'  down  the  law  in  the 
westry  meetin's  like  King  Solomon  hisself. 

Well  I  goes  there  myself  and  says,  "  Send  me  half 
a  ton  of  the  best  Walls-end,"  as  he  said  were  twenty- 
five  shillin's,  but  for  all  that  I  would  have  the  best, 
for  them  others  never  seems  to  throw  out  no  heat, 
and  burns  to  nothin'  but  dust. 

They  sent  'em  in  that  very  afternoon  while  I  was 
out  of  the  way,  but  I  come  in  just  in  time  for  to  see 
the  cart  a-goiu'  away,  and  had  left  the  money  with 
the  gal,  as  has  n't  no  more  head  than  a  pin. 

So  I  says,  "  Did  you  count  the  sacks  ?  "  "  No," 
she  says,  "  I  never  was  n't  told  to." 

I  says,  "  Don't  you  know  as  that  is  proper?"  but, 
law,  how  should  she,  bein'  only  used  for  to  see  them 
come  in  half  a  sack  at  a  time  where  she  lived  afore. 

Well,  I  would  go  into  the  cellar,  and  see  as  they 
was  what  I  'd  ordered,  and  the  moment  I  looked  in 
at  the  door  I  see  there  was  only  four  heaps,  and  not 
five,  as  there  did  ought  to  be. 

So  I  says,  "  I  'm  sure  as  there  has  been  foul  play 
with  them  coals."  I  savs,  "  How  many  sacks  did  he 
bring,  'Melia?"  But  she  says  she  didn't  know.  So 
havin'  of  my  bonnet  on,  I  stepped  over  to  Mr.  Bil- 
lers and  says  to  his  wife,  as  is  the  rankest  sloven  I 
ever  see,  as  don't  put  a  comb  through  her  hair  once 
a  week,  and  I  *ni  sure  soap  don't  cost  much  in  that 
family. 

So  I  says,  "  Mrs.  Billers,  how  many  sacks  of  coal 
did  you  send  me,  to-day  ?  "  "  How  many  did  you 
order  ?  "  says  she. 

"  Half  a  ton,"  says  I.  "  Then  half  a  ton  you  got," 
says  she. 

"  No,"  I  says,  "  that  did  onght  to  be  five  sacks,  and 
only  four  is  come." 

Bless  you,  that  woman  stood  me  out  as  there  had 
been  five  sent ;  but  just  then  the  boy  come  in  as  ha<l 
brought  them,  so  afore  she  could  say  a  word  I  asks 
him  now  many  sacks  there  was,  and  he  got  confused. 

So  I  says,  "  Now  don't  tell  no  lies,  it  was  four  as 
you  brought,  was  n't  it  ?  "     And  he  says,  "  Yes." 
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Mrs.  Billers  she  sroes  to  the  back  part  of  the  shop 
and  hollars  to  Billers,  as-  come  up,  and  when  he 
heard  how  matters  was,  he  said,  "  In  course  only 
four  was  sent,  through  not  havin'  no  more  than  that 
of  the  best  nuality,  and,"  he  says,  "  you  shall  have 
the  other  sacK  in  this  eveuin'." 

Well,  I  was  n't  by  no  means  satisfied  about  them 
coals,  so  after  tea  I  goes  into  the  cellar  with  a  candle 
for  to  look  at  'om,  and  nice  rubbish  they  was,  slates 
as  big  as  brickbats.  So  I  goes  into  the  front  kitchen 
for  to  ask  Brown  if  he'd  come  and  look  at  'em,  as 
said,  in  course,  "  No,  what  could  you  expect  from 
IJillers  ?     Why  could  n't  you  wait  a  day  ?  " 

I  says,  "  I  've  put  off  the  heavy  wash  till  to-mor- 
row, as  could  n't  be  done  without  coals,  as  any  one 
knows,  and  wants  to  ketch  the  fine  weather." 

Well,  I  thought  as  I  'd  step  back  into  the  cellar 
and  fetch  a  bit  of  the  slate  to  show  Brown.  In  I 
goes  all  of  a  hurry,  and  at  the  wery  moment  as  I 
stepped  in  if  Billers's  boy  did  n't  heave  that  sack  of 
coals  through  the  hole  in  the  pavement  right  on  to 
me.  It 's  a  mercy  as  they  was  all  that  small  rubbish, 
or  I  should  have  been  killed,  a  nubbly  bit  did  ketch 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  another  sent  the  candle 
a-Hyin'. 

I  went  down,  in  course,  like  a  shot,  and  if  it  had 
been  more  than  a  sack  I  must  have  been  buried 
alive.  I  hollared  pretty  loud  you  may  be  sure,  and 
brought  that  gal  into  the  cellar,  as  did  n't  know  how 
to  get  me  up,  so  runs  and  tells  Brown  as  I  'd  got  a  fit, 
and  brought  him  pretty  quick ;  but  when  he  see,  if 
he  did  n't  take  and  begin  to  laugh,  as  did  make  me 
very  wild  with  him  ;  for  I  do  assure  you  as  coals 
ain't  no  joke,  even  though  small,  when  they  comes 
in  a  shower  on  you. 

I  would  n't  have  minded  so  much  if  they  had  n't 
been  all  wet,  and  grimed  me  from  head  to  foot,  with 
clean  stockings  on,  and  a  gownd  as  won't  wash, 
through  bein'  a  carmelite,  and  if  you'd  seen  my  cap 
aud  collar  you  'd  have  stared  agin'. 

I  did  n't  mind  anything  so  much  as  the  impidence 
of  that  young  Billers,  as  said  if  I  would  go  a-grub- 
bin*  in  the  coal-hole  I  must  expect  what  I  got.  I 
says,  "  You  never  hollared  below,  nor  nothin',  for  a 
warnin'."  He  says,  "  How  was  I  to  know  as  there 
were  any  one  below  ?  as  is  n't  the  place  for  to  look 
for  a  lady  in." 

Brown,  he  was  so  put  out  with  me  as  never  was, 
through  them  coals,  for  he'd  been  and  ordered  four 
tons  at  a  guinea,  as  come  in  the  next  day,  and  I  do 
wish  ae  they  'd  been  wetted,  for  the  whole  house  was 
smothered  with  their  dust;  and  my  white  quilt,  as 
was  hangin'  out,  obliged  to  be  washed  over  again. 

I  don't  think  as  ever  I  W£is  so  put  out  with  that 
pal,  as  stood  a-'avin'  the  sacks  counted  with  the  front 
door  wide  open,  and  all  the  winders,  and  the  dust 
blowed  in  by  clouds,  and  was  saucy,  a-tellin'  me  I'd 
better  see  the  next  sacks  counted  myself 

I  don't  think  as  Brown  and  me  ever  had  so  many 
words  over  anythin'  as  over  them  coals,  for  his 
did  n't  turn  out  no  great  shakes ;  and  he  always 
would  have  it,  when  the  fire  burnt  bad,  as  it  was 
Billers's  coals ;  as  I  says  that 's  i-idiculous,  they  can't 
alw.iys  be  them ;  but  he  would  have  it  as  his  was 
first-class,  and  as  I'm  sure  they  wasn't,  for  things 
would  fly  out  of  the  fire  like  cannon-balls  goin'  off, 
and  set  fire  to  the  clothes  horse  full  of  things  a-airin' 
—  as  would  have  been  ashes  in  a'  instant  but  for  me 
bein'  on  the  spot'and  throwin'  the  carpet  over  'em, 
as  had  all  to  be  gut  up  agin. 

And  if  that  Billers  did  n't  send  in  a  bill  for  them 
coals  as  I  'd  left  the  money  for  with  the  gal,  as  I  'd 


never  thought  to  ask  for  the  receipt,  through  bein' 
that  put  out  with  them  coals,  and  had  to  turn  her 
away  at  a  moment's  notice,  through  a-findin'  her  out 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  ain't  no  idea  where  she 's  gone 
to. 

I  says  to  Mr.  Billei-s,  "  'V^^ly  ever  charge  fourteen 
shillings  as  did  ought  to  be  twelve  and  sixpence  ?  " 

He  says,  "  O,  that's  cash  price,  that  is;  we  al- 
ways charges  extra  for  credit."  "  Well,"  I  says, 
"  what  with  high  prices  and  short  weight  you  '11  soon 
be  a-ridin'   in  your  carnage." 

To  hear  that  man  go  on  at  me,  a-sayin'  I  was 
a-slanderin'  of  him,  and  would  make  me  prove  my 
words  —  and  it's  lucky  as  I  hadn't  said  it  afore  wit- 
nesses, or  he  might  have  had  the  law  on  me ;  not  as 
I  'd  eat  my  words,  for,  in  my  opinion,  he 's  as  big  a 
thief  as  ever  drove  a  coal-cart. 

But  as  to  the  coals,  when  I  cbme  to  hear  there 
was  enough  for  a  hundred  years  to  come,  I  did  n't 
mind  so  much,  though  it  does  seem  wery  shockin' 
for  us  to  burn  'em  all  and  leave  no  firin'  for  them  as 
comes  arter,  though  no  doubt  by  that  time  they  '11 
do  everything  by  steam,  and  won't  require  no  fires ; 
not  as  I  should  care  about  that,  for  a  bit  of  fire  is 
always  a  companion  like,  and  necessary  for  any  one 
as  is  of  a  rheumatic  turn. 


THE  TOWER   OF   LONDON. 

We  are  about  to  visit,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
a  pile  which  may  be  fairly  described  as  one  of  the 
most  poetical  monuments  in  Europe.  The  gray 
walls,  the  green  slopes  and  trees,  the  dark  gates 
and  battlements,  —  above  all,  the  gleaming  face  and 
turrets  of  the  White  tower,  stand  out,  grim,  picto- 
rial, menacing,  among  the  objects  which,  on  either 
side  of  our  great  river,  strike  the  imagination  of  a 
traveller  entering  London  from  the  sea;  and  the 
most  callous  sailor  dropping  down  the  pool  on  his 
outward  voyage  can  hai-dly  pass  by  Traitors'  Gate 
—  that  low  and  dismal  opening  in  the  bank,  through 
which  so  many  of  the  wise,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
have  entered,  never  to  come  back  —  without  feel- 
ing in  his  heart  some  touch  of  tender  pity,  perhaps 
without  thinking  to  himself  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
better  to  be  a  modest  blue-i;u;ket  under  Queen  Vic- 
toria, than  a  splendid  admiral  like  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh under  James  the  First. 

Whether  we  take  the  Tower  as  a  state  prison,  as 
a  royal  palace,  as  a  fortress,  as  a  mint,  as  a  court  of 
justice,  as  an  arsenal,  as  a  military  museum,  as  a 
strong  jewel-box,  it  fills  the  mind  with  picture, 
poetry  and  drama ;  and  if  we  dwell  upon  it  chiefly 
as  a  state  prison,  and  only  in  a  lesser  degree  as  a 
royal  palace,  it  is  because  the  human  interest  in  a 
place  is  always  keener  than  the  oflicial  interest. 
Even  as  to  length  of  days,  the  Tower  has  no  rivals 
among  palaces  and  prisons,  —  Ixiing  so  old,  that  its 
origin,  like  that  of  the  Iliad,  that  of  the  Sphinx,  that 
of  the  Newton  Stone,  is  lost  in  the  nebulous  ages, 
long  before  our  definite  history'  took  place.  Ohl 
writers  date  it  from  the  days  of  Cajsar,  —  a  legend 
taken  ui)  by  Shakespeare  and  the  poets,  and  in  lavor 
of  which  the  name  of  Ctesar's  tower  remains  in  l)op- 
ular  use  to  this  very  day.  A  Roman  wall  is  still 
visible  near  the  ditch.  The  Tower  is  mentioned  in 
the  Saxon  Clux)nicle,  in  a  way  not  incomj)atible 
with  the  fact  of  there  having  been  a  Saxon  strong- 
hold on  the  spot.  The  actual  buildings  were  com- 
menced by  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  the  series 
of  apartments  in  Caisar's  tower  —  hall,  gallery, 
council-chamber,  and  chapel  —  were  used  as  portions 
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of  the  royal  residence  hy  all  our  Norman  kind's. 
What  can  Europe,  what  can  Asia,  show  us  to  com- 
pare against  such  a  story  ? 

Set  a<rainst  the  Tower  of  Ijondon  —  with  its  eight 
humlretl  years  of  historic  life,  its  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  traditional  fame  —  all  other  palaces  and 
prisons  appear  but  of  yesterday.  The  oldest  bit  of 
palace  in  Europe,  that  of  the  west  front  of  the  Burg, 
m  Vienna,  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third.  The 
Kremlin  in  Moscow,  the  Doge's  Palazzo  in  Venice, 
are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Seraglio  in 
Stan)lK>ul  was  built  by  Mohammed  Second,  and 
the  oldest  existing  part  of  the  Vatican  by  Pope 
Borgia,  whose  names  it  bears.  The  old  Louvre  was 
conunenced  in  the  i-eign  of  our  Henry  the  pjighth, 
the  Tuileries  in  that'of  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  In 
the  time  of  our  Restoration  Versailles  was  yet  a 
swamp.  Sans  Souci  and  the  Escorial  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  palaces  of  Cairo  and 
Tehran  arc   of   modern   date.      Neither  can   the 

Erisons  which  have  earned  any  lai^e  celebrity  in 
istory  and  drama  —  with  the  one  exception  of  St. 
Angelo  in  Home  —  compare  against  the  Tower. 
The  Bastile  is  gone,  with  all  its  romance,  all  its 
crime ;  the  Bat^'llo  is  a  museum  of  the  peaceful 
arts ;  the  Piombi  are  removed  from  the  Doge's  roof. 
Vincennes,  Spandau,  Spilberg,  Magdeburg,  are  all 
modern  in  comparison  with  the  jail  in  which  Ralph 
Flambard,  our  unruly  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  con- 
fined so  long  ago  as  the  year  1100,  in  the  time  of  the 
First  Crusade. 

Standing  on  Tower  Hill,  looking  down  on  the 
dark  lines  of  wall,  rising  high  above  the  green 
fringe  of  garden  —  picking  out  turret  and  terrace, 
bastion  and  ballium,  chapel  and  belfry  —  the  jewel- 
house,  the  armory,  the  embrasures,  the  casemates, 
the  open  leads  —  the  Bloody  tower,  the  Beauchamp 
tower,  the  Martin  tower  —  the  whole  edifice  seems 
to  be  alive  with  story :  the  story  of  the  nation's 
splendor,  misery,  and  shame.  The  very  grass  be- 
neath your  feet  has  been  wet  with  blood ;  for  out 
upon  this  sod  on  which  you  stand  has  been  poured, 
from  generation  to  generation,  a  stream  of  the  no- 
blest life  in  our  land.  Should  you  have  come  to 
this  six)t  alone,  in  the  early  day,  when  the  Tower  is 
alive  with  its  martial  exercises,  you  may  haply 
catch,  in  the  hum  which  rises  from  the  ditch  and 
issues  fix)m  the  wall  below  you  —  broken  by  roll  of 
drum,  by  blast  of  bugle,  by  tramp  of  soldiers  — 
some  echoes,  as  it  were,  of  a  far-away  time ;  some 
hints  of  a  May-day  revel,  the  murmur  of  an  execu- 
tion, the  noise  of  a  coronation,  the  thrum  of  a 
Queen's  virginals,  the  cry  of  a  victim  on  the  rack, 
the  laughter  of  a  bridal  feast. 

From  the  reign  of  Stephen  down  to  that  of  James 
the  Second,  that  square  white  eilifice  in  the  centre, 
known  in  all  ages  Jis  Jidius  Ca^ar's  tower,  was  a 
main  part  of  the  royal  palace  of  our  English  kings ; 
and  for  that  large  interval  of  time  its  story  is  in 
some  measure  that  of  our  English  society  as  well  as 
of  our  English  court.  Here  were  the  royal  ward- 
robe and  the  royal  jewels;  and  hither  came  with 
their  gooiUv  wares,  the  tiremen,  the  goldsmiths,  the 
chasers  and  embroiderers,  from  Flanders,  Italy,  and 
Almaigne.  Here  were  the  mint,  the  lions'  dens, 
the  old  archerv-grounds,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  Court  of  Common  Plea",  the  Queen's  gardens, 
the  royal  bampieting-hall.  William  Fitzstephen, 
a  monk  of  Canterbury,  l)orn  in  London  a  few  years 
after  the  Con<iuest,  mentions  th!\t  the  mortar  used 
in  building  the  walls  was  mixed  with  bUxxl — the 
blood  of  animals  slain  for  the  purpose  ;  a  dark,  as 


the  poets  would  say  a  svmlx)lical  hint  of  much  future 
history.  The  great  pnson  was  begun  by  a  prelate, 
and  the  first  prisoner  confined  in  it  (so  far  as  we 
know)  was  also  a  prelate.  Perhajis  it  is  worth 
noting,  as  a  trait  of  clerical  manners  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  the  early  Constables  of  the  Tower  were 
all  in  the  Church ;  generally  bishop,  sometimes 
archbishops.  The  first  prisoner  was  Ralph  of  Dur- 
ham, famous  in  the  history  of  that  See,  as  a  man 
who  not  only  trampled  on  the  commons  but  actually 
robbed  the  monks.  In  our  chronicles  he  is  known 
as  Ralph  Flambard  —  that  is  to  say,  as  Ralph  Fire- 
brand. For  his  many  crimes  —  he  was  a  Lord 
Chancellor  as  well  as  a  Bishc^  of  Durham  —  he 
was  seized  on  the  death  of  Rufus  becoming  known, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  under  guard  of  some 
sturdy  knights  ;  but  the  Tower  was  incapable  of 
holding  in  its  grip  a  man  who  was  at  once  a  crafly 
lawyer  and  an  audacious  priest.  Sending  for  a 
flagon  of  good  wine,  and  inviting  the  kniglits  who 
kept  watch  over  him  to  supper,  his  frientls  brought 
in  a  jar  with  a  strong  rope  coiletl  round  the  bottom, 
inside,  and  when  the  officers  who  had  feasted  with 
him  were  drunk  and  asleep,  he  drew  out  the  cord, 
and,  fastening  it  to  a  mullion,  let  himself  down  and 
escaped  into  France.  A  window  in  the  Tower  is 
shown  as  that  from  which  Firebrand  escaped. 

Every  wall,  every  stone  in  the  Tower  is  connect- 
ed, more  or  less  closely  and  romantically,  with  the 
story  of  our  arts,  our  liberties,  and  our  manners. 
Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  mixed  the  lime 
with  blood  to  make  it  hard,  was  one  of  our  chief 
architects.  Matilda,  our  Saxon  queen,  reconciler 
of  the  English  and  Gallic  branches  of  the  Norman 
race,  loved  and  enlarged  the  Tower.  John  gave  it 
up  to  his  barons,  a  pledge  of  his  good  faith  in  observ- 
ing the  Great  Charter.  One  of  the  points  which 
King  John  had  been  forced  to  surrender  to  his 
people,  was  a  claim,  on  the  part  of  his  Tower-war- 
den, to  catch  fish  in  the  Thames  improperly,  by 
placing  kidels  in  tlie  stream.  For  three  or  four 
reigns,  the  great  kidel  question  was  our  chief  do- 
mestic topic,  agitating  Essex,  Kent,  and  Middlesex, 
especially  the  riverside  taverns  ;  leading  to  endless 
onlers  in  council,  and  many  disorders  in  the  streets. 
A  kidel  was  a  weir,  fitted  up  with  nets ;  in  fact,  a 
dishonest  fish-trap.  The  King's  people  not  onlj^  set 
their  own  kidels  in  the  Tliames,  but  sold  their  rights 
of  dishonest  fishing  toothers,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  trade,  to  destroy  the  salmon  and 
shad,  and  to  diminish  the  poorer  people's  food.  Lion- 
heart  tried  to  settle  this  kidel  dispute.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  his  Tc\*^n,  being  pressed  by  his  wars, 
he  ma«le  a  merit  of  giving  up  his  right  of  kidoUing 
the  Thames ;  enacting  —  as  the  grant  expresses  it 
—  that,  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  father's  soul,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  ."ill  his  ancestois,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of 
his  realm,  there  shall  be  no  more  kidels.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  his  royal  word  was  not  kept ;  and  it  is  to  bo 
hojicd  that  the  souls  of  these  pious  kings  do  not  suf- 
fer for  his  servant's  sake.  Even  afler  the  Great 
Charter  had  been  sworn,  the  Tower  wardens  put 
kidels  into  the  river;  and  you  may  read,  in  the 
"  Liber  Albus,"  that  they  long  continued  to  vex  the 
fishmongers,  not  only  by  taking  salmon  unfairly  from 
tlie  water,  but  by  seizing  on  any  stray  wagons  of 
oysters,  mussels,  red  herrings,  and  smelts,  which  they 
fbuntl  coming  into  Lomlon  overland. 

At  times  the  Englishry  from  the  city  wards  —  wo 
were  called  Englishry  under  these  Plantagenet.s,  as 
the  Irish  were  called  the  Irishry  under  the  Tudors 
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—  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  Tower,  and  make 
comphiiut  to  the  King  of  such  wrongs ;  but  they 
took  care  to  enter  in  a  stated  and  formal  manner, 
so  as  to  run  little  risk,  and  to  show  theiueelvee  at 
their  best. 

Baron  and  citizen  —  that  is  to  say,  alderman  and 
commoner  —  met  in  Barking  Church,  on  Tower 
Hill,  and  sent  six  of  their  body  into  the  Tower  to 
ask  leave  for  a  deputation  to  see  the  King,  and  for 
free  access  to  the  Courts.  These  six  were  to  beg 
that  the  King  would  forbid  any  of  his  guards  either 
to  close  the  gates  or  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
while  the  citizens  were  coming  and  going,  it  being 
against  their  freedom  for  any  one  to  keep  the  doors 
and  gates,  except  their  own  people  whom  they 
should  appoint  to  that  office.  The  reason  for  this 
strange  stipulation  was,  that  tlie  Courts  of  justice  — 
the  King's  Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas  —  were 
held  within  the  Tower ;  and  the  old  English  prac- 
tice had  been  —  as  it  still  is  — for  our  Courts  of  law 
to  be  open  and  unguai-ded.  On  these  concessions 
being  made,  three  persons,  discreet  in  words,  mod- 
erate in  opinions,  were  elected  by  the  citizens  as 
Presenters,  to  wait  upon  the  King  in  his  palace. 
They  were  to  be  decently  clothed  and  shod,  since 
no  gentleman  ought  to  appear  in  the  presence  with- 
out shoes.  Their  attendants  were  all  to  be  trim  and 
spruce,  dressed  in  the  bravery  of  coat  and  surcoat, 
not  in  their  ordinary  suits  of  cloak  and  cape.  No 
man  was  to  march  in  the  Presenters'  train  who  had 
8©re  eyes.  No  man  was  to  join  them  who  had  weak 
1^.  Mayor,  alderman,  sheriff,  beadle,  crier  — 
every  one  going  into  the  Tower  on  public  duty  — 
must  have  his  hair  cut  and  his  face  newly  shaven 

Henry  the  Third,  who  was  fond  of  living  in  the 
Tower,  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  building  new 
works,  to  tlie  great  annoyance  of  his  peojHe,  in 
whose  eyes  it  was  the  weapon  and  the  refuge  of  a 
tyrant  When  a  new  wall  and  tower  which  he  added 
to  the  fortress  fell  down,  without  seeming  cause,  the 
people  are  said  to  have  dropped  on  their  knees  and 
thanked  tlieir  saints  for  the  blessing.  When  the 
king  had  rebuilt  the  wall  and  tower,  and  they  had 
again  fallen,  without  seeming  cause,  the  people  all 
said  their  favorite  saint,  Thomas  k  Becket,  had  come 
up  in  the  ."spirit  from  Canterbury  and  had  thrown 
them  down. 

In  the  reign  of  that  sovereign,  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall  and  King  of  the  Romans,  was  confined  in 
the  Tower,  afler  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  which  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurgent  barons ;  also 
Elinor  of  Provence,  Henry's  Queen,  during  the 
ascendencv  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter. La  Ilelle  Elinor  endeavored  to  escape;  but 
the  walls  and  gates  of  the  fortress  were  too  strictly 
watched  for  her  success. 

Edward  tlie  Second  and  his  Queen,  Isabella  the 
Fair,  kept  a  splendid  and  unhappy  court  in  the 
Tower;  enlivened  by  love  and  war,  by  political 
quarrels,  religious  festivals,  and  criminal  intrigues. 
Here  tiie  princess  known  in  history  as  Joanna  de  la 
Tour  wa«  bom ;  of  uncertain  fatherhowl,  and  in  the 
raidst  of  sharp  discomfort.  The  royal  apartments 
were  in  such  a  state  that  the  rain  came  rattling  into 
the  queen's  bed ;  and  John  de  Cromwell,  the  Con- 
stable —  one  of  tliose  who  had  maintained  i^ainst 
the  fishmongers  of  Billingsgate  liis  right  to  seize 
oysters,  smelts,  and  sprats  coming  into  London  over- 
land —  was  l)l:iiue(i,  and  disnuKsed  from  his  office. 
Roger  Mortimer  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower ; 
hxlged  in  a  nxiin  of  the  palace  adjoining  the  royal 
kitchen.     Edward  was  away  from  London,  on  his 


wars  and  other  follies  ;  and  in  lier  consort's  absence 
the  fair  Isabella  was  ruHling  her  indolence  by  re- 
ceiving visits  from  the  handsome  and  audacious 
Border  chief  Mortimer  made  a  hole  through  the 
wall  dividing  his  chamber  from  the  kitchen,  crept 
through  it  in  the  night,  got  up  the  kitchen-chimney, 
came  out  on  the  roof,  whence  he  escaped  to  the 
river,  and  so  away  into  France.  It  is  an  old  story  : 
you  can  break  through  tlie  strongest  bars  when  you 
have  fallen  in  love  with  the  jailer's  wife !  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  their  guilty  passion, 
their  stormy  career,  and  their  tragic  end ;  the  most 
singular,  the  most  shameful  episode  in  the  history  of 
all  our  royal  race. 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Tower,  as  the 
strongest  place  in  the  south  of  England,  was  the 
magnificent  homie  —  sometimes  the  miserable  jail  — 
of  our  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  princes.  Here 
Richard  the  Second  held  his  court,  and  was  barred 
in  durance  ;  here  Henry  the  Sixth  was  immured ; 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned  in  wine  ;  King 
Edward  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  murdered,  and 
Margaret  of  Salisbury  suffered  her  tragic  fate. 
Harry  of  Richmond  kept  his  royal  state  in  the 
Tower,  receiving  his  ambassadors,  counting  his  an- 
gels, making  presents  to  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of 
York  ;  among  others,  of  a  book  which  contains  the 
earliest  view  now  known  of  the  Tower. 

And  what,  in  these  days  of  its  magnificence  as  a 
royal  palace,  was  its  economy  as  a  state  prison  ? 
The  case  of  Sir  Henry  Wyat,  father  of  the  wit,  poet 
and  courtier,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  takes  us  back  to 
the  latter  days  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses.  Wyat 
was  a  Lancastrian  in  politics,  and  under  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Third  he  spent  not  a  little  of  his  time 
in  the  Tower.  The  Wyat  Papers  say  :  "  He  was 
imprisoned  often  ;  once  in  a  cold  and  narrow  tower, 
where  he  had  neither  bed  to  lie  on,  nor  clothes  suf- 
Bcient  to  warm  him,  nor  meat  for  his  mouth.  He 
had  starved  there  had  not  God,  who  sent  a  crow  to 
feed  his  prophet,  sent  this  liis  and  his  country's  mar- 
tyr a  cat  both  to  feed  and  warm  him.  It  was  his 
own  relation  unto  tliem  from  whom  I  had  it.  A  cat 
came  one  day  down  into  the  dungeon  unto  him,  and 
as  it  were  offered  hei-self  unto  him.  He  was  glad  of 
her,  laid  her  in  his  bosom  to  warm  him,  and,  by 
making  much  of  her,  won  her  love.  After  tliis,  she 
would  come  every  day  unto  him  divers  times,  and, 
when  she  could  get  one,  bring  him  a  pigeon.  He 
complained  to  his  keeper  of  his  cold  and  short  fare. 
The  answer  was,  '  he  durst  not  better  it.'  — '  But,' 
said  Sir  Henry,  '  if  I  can  provide  any,  will  you  prom- 
ise to  dress  it  for  me  V  '  —  'I  may  well  enough,' 
said  he,  the  keeper, '  you  are  sale  for  that  matter ' ; 
and  being  urged  again,  promised  him,  and  kept  his 
promise,  dressed  for  him,  from  time  to  time,  such 
pigeons  as  his  accator  the  cat  provided  for  him. 
Sir  Henry  Wyat  in  his  prosperity  for  this  would 
ever  make  much  of  cats,  as  other  men  will  of  their 
spaniels  or  hounds ;  and  perhaps  you  shall  not  find 
his  picture  anywhere  but,  like  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton  with  his  dog,  with  a  cat  beside  him."  The  pris- 
oner had  tiiis  faithful  cat  painted,  with  a  pigeon  in 
his  paws,  offering  it  through  the  grated  w.ndow  of 
his  dungeon.  That  picture  is  in  the  collection  of 
Historical  Portraits  now  on  view  in  South  Kensing- 
ton. Wyat  was  put  to  the  torture,  a  thing  un- 
known to  our  law,  but  very  well  known,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  to  our  lawyers.  Racks,  boots,  barnacles, 
thumbscrews,  were  occasionally  used  in  the  Tower. 
The  barnacles  was  an  instrument  fastened  to  the 
upper  lips  of  horses  to  keep  them  still  while  they 
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wert'  beiii^  bled  ;  and  Ilicliard  was  rather  fond  of 
puttin<»  tins  curb  on  his  enemies.  One  day,  after 
puttinjj;  it  on  Wyat,  he  exehiinied,  in  a  fit  of  gener- 
ous admiration,  "  Wyat,  wh^  art  thou  such  a  tool  ? 
Thou  servest  for  moonshine  in  water.  Thy  master," 
meaning  Harry  of  Richmond,  "is  a  beggarly  fugi- 
tive ;  forsake  him  and  become  mine.  Cannot  I  re- 
ward thee  ?  And  I  swear  unto  thee  I  will."  To  all 
of  which  his  prisoner  replied  :  "  If  1  had  first  chosen 
you  for  my  master,  thus  faithful  would  I  have  been 
to  you,  if  you  should  have  needed  it.  But  the  Earl, 
poor  and  unhappy  though  he  be,  is  my  master,  and 
no  discouragement,  no  allurement  shall  ever  drive 
me  from  him,  by  God's  grace." 

AV'hen  fortune  changed  in  the  royal  houses,  and 
the  fierce  wars  of  the  Roses  came  to  an  end,  Sir 
Ilenry  found  that  he  had  served  for  something  bet- 
ter than  moonshine  in  water,  being  made  a  Gentle- 
man of  the  Privy  Chamber,  a  knight  banneret.  Mas- 
ter of  the  Jewel  House,  Treasurer  of  the  Kind's 
Chamber,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  bought  tlie 
estate  of  AUingham,  m  Kent,  and  lived  to  see  his 
gifted  son  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

The  case  of  Thomas  Howard,  the  great  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  Tower,  three  fourths 
of  a  century  later,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Norfolk  was  the  first  nobleman  in  England,  uncle 
to  Queen  Catherine,  and  nearly  related  to  the  King 
in  blood,  —  a  peril  rather  than  a  fortune  in  such  dan- 
gerous times.  He  had  served  his  country  in  the 
Council  chamber  and  at  foreign  Courts,  in  the  fleet 
and  on  the  field  of  battle ;  he  had  won  the  King's 
confidence  so  far  as  to  have  been  named  one  of  his 
executors  during  the  minority  of  his  son.  Prince 
Edward.  But  some  enemy  of  the  Howards,  who 
had  access  to  the  King,  whispered  in  his  ear  that 
Norfolk's  eldest  son,  Jjord  Surrey,  the  poet  of  whose 
genius  we  are  all  so  proud,  was  looking  for  the  hand 
of  Mary,  and  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  on  his  shield.  Father  and  son  were 
lodged,  unknown  to  each  other,  in  the  Tower. 
Surrey,  not  being  a  peer  of  the  realm,  was  tried  at 
Guildhall  by  a  common  jury,  before  whom  he  plead- 
ed his  right  to  the  royal  arms,  a  right  of  u.sage 
sanctioned  by  the  heralds ;  but  the  Court  pro- 
nounced his  assumption  treason,  and  the  brilliant 
young  noble  was  conducted  to  the  block.  The  peers 
passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Duke,  and  a 
warrant  for  his  execution  was  signed  by  the  King ; 
but  in  the  niglit,  while  the  headsmen  were  preparing 
for  the  business,  Henry  expired,  and  the  Protector 
Somerset  feared  to  carry  out  the  writ.  Yet  as  Nor- 
folk was  a  stern  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  he  was 
kept  in  prison  until  Edward  died,  and  in  this  inter- 
val of  quiet  endurance  there  is  one  letter  extant,  in 
which  he  humbly  begs  to  have  some  books  sent  to 
him  from  a  house  in  Laml)eth,  saying  (very  patheti- 
cally, as  it  seems  to  me,)  that  unless  lie  has  a  book  to 
engage  his  mind,  he  cannot  keep  himself  awake,  but 
is  always  dozing,  and  yet  never  able  to  sleep,  nor 
has  he  ever  done  so  for  a  dozen  years.  Of  all  the 
tragic  complaintfi,  and  they  are  many,  from  prisoners 
in  the  Tower,  I  know  of  none  more  appalling  to  tlie 
imagination  than  this  sleepless  vigil  from  year  to 
year.  The  Duke  beseeches  his  good  masters  —  even 
a  Duke  of  Norfolk  must  be  humble  in  the  Tower  of 
London  —  to  give  him  leave  to  walk  in  the  daytime 
in  the  outer  chamber  of  his  cell,  for  the  sjike  of  his 
health,  which  has  suffered  very  much  from  his  close 
confinement  They  can  still,  as  he  says,  lock  him 
up  in  his  narrow  cage  at  night.  He  craves  to  be 
allowed  some  sheets  to  lie  on,  to  keep  him  warm. 


Such  were  the  comforts  of  a  prison,  to  the  first 
peer  in  the  realm,  at  a  period  when  the  laws  did 
not  pretenil  to  be  e<p>al  for  the  great  and  the  ob- 
scure. 

Glancing  at  a  plan  of  the  Tower,  we  see  that  it 
may  be  distributed  into  three  parts  or  groups  :  first 

—  the  outer  walls,  towers,  gates,  and  approaches, 
including  the  Bridge-way,  the  By-ward  tower,  the 
Traitors'  Gate,  St.  Thomas's  tower,  the  Esplanade, 
the  river  front,  the  Well  tower,  the  powder  maga- 
zine, the  ramparts,  casements,  batteries,  and  the 
long  narrow  street  of  canteens ;  second  —  the  bal- 
lium,  or  tower  proper,  entered,  in  ancient  times, 
only  by  the  strong  gateway  of  the  Bloody  tower, 
with  its  grim  and  frowning  walls,  its  lines  of  tene- 
ments, curtains,  offices  and  cells,  including  the 
Bloody  tower,  the  lieutenant's  house,  the  Bell  tower, 
the  prisoners'  walk,  the  Beauchamp  tower,  the  Dev- 
ereux  tower,  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  Flint,  Bowyer, 
Brick  and  Martin  towers,  the  Constable  tower,  the 
Broadarrow  tower,  the  Salt  tower,  that  abominable 
pile  of  warehouses  (which  might  excuse  a  good-na- 
tured man  for  wishing,  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  tluit  some- 
body would  hang  an  architect !),  and  then  the  grand 
old  structure  known  as  the  Wakefield  tower  ;  third 

—  the  White  tower,  with  its  chapel,  vaults,  galleries, 
and  chambers.  The  modern  buildings  we  may  leave 
alone,  excej)t  those  shameless  piles  of  store-rooms  on 
the  river  front.  At  those  it  will  be  the  duty  of  ev- 
ery antiquary  —  indeed,  of  every  man  who  can  feel 
the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  Tower  —  to  cast  a 
stone,  until  all  their  windows  shall  be  metaphorically 
smashed. 

The  first  group  need  not  detain  us.  Passing  over 
the  ditch,  and  through  the  By-ward  tower,  we  have 
on  our  right  hand  a  building  recently  restored,  —  St. 
Thomas's  tower ;  called  so  from  our  popular  saint  of 
Canterbury,  perhaps  because  this  was  the  very  tow- 
er which  Ilenry  the  Third  built,  and  St.  Thomas 
threw  down,  a  first  and  a  second  time.  Ings,  the  Cato 
Street  conspirator,  was  the  last  person  confined  in 
this  tower. 

Under  this  tower  is  the  water-gate,  leading  to  the 
Thames,  by  which  prisoners  were  carried  to  West- 
minster for  trial,  and  through  which  they  were 
brought  back  accompanied  by  the  headsman  and  his 
axe.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  Traitors'  Gate. 
Beneath  this  gate  has  moved  a  long  procession  of 
our  proudest  peers,  our  fairest  women,  our  bravest 
soldiers,  our  wittiest  poets,  —  Buckingham  and  Straf- 
ford ;  Elinor  the  i  air,  Anne  Boleyn,  Lady  Jane 
Grey  ;  William  Wallace,  David  Bruce  ;  Wyat,  Sur- 
rey, Rileigh,  —  names  in  which  the  splendor  and 
poetry  and  sentiment  of  our  national  storj-  are  em- 
balmed. They  left  it  high  in  rank  and  rich  in  life, 
to  return,  by  the  same  dark  passage,  in  a  few  brief 
hours,  jKwrer  than  the  beggars  who  stood  shivering 
on  the  bank ;  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  in  the 
wonls  of  their  fellows,  they  were  already  (Jead, 
Hither  came  the  barge  of  that  proud  Duke  ol"  Buck- 
ingham (the  rival  of  Cardinal  Wolsey),  who  refused, 
on  liis  return  from  Westminster,  to  take  the  seat  of 
h(«ior,  saying  to  Sir  Thomas  Lovel :  "  When  I  camo 
to  Westminster  I  was  I»nl  High  ConsUible  and 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  but  now  —  poor  Edward 
Bohun  ! "  On  these  stairs,  beneath  the  Confessor's 
chamber,  Elizabeth,  then  a  young,  fair  girl,  with 
gentle,  feminine  face  and  gohlcn  hair  (tliere  is  a 
sparkling  portrait  of  her,  aged  si.\teen,  in  the  rich 
collection  at  South  Kensington),  was  landed  by  her 
jealous  sister's  servants.  As  she  set  foot  on  the  stone 
steps,  she  excliumed,  in  a  spirit  prouder  than  her 
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looks,  —  for  at  that  time  she  had  none  of  the  leonine 
beauty  of  her  later  years,  —  "  Here  landeth  as  true  a 
subject,  beingf  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these 
stairs ;  and  before  Thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it."  Per- 
haps she  was  thinking  of  her  mother,  who  had  en- 
tered at  tlie  same  dark  portal,  with  the  gleJiming 
axe  before  her,  thirsting  for  her  blood !  Anne  had 
fallen  on  her  knees  upon  these  cold  stones,  and  here 
had  ealled  on  God  to  help  her,  as  she  was  not  guilty 
of  the  things  of  which  she  had  been  accused.  In 
those  two  attitudes  of  appeal  you  have  the  two  proud 
and  gentle  women,  each  calling  Heaven  to  witness 
her  innocence  of  crime,  —  Elizabeth  defiant,  erect ; 
Anne  suppliant,  on  her  knees. 

OpjKJSite  to  the  water-gate  is  that  entrance  into  the 
wall  which  led  to  the  Great  Hall  and  the  Hall  tower. 
The  tower  remains  in  nearly  its  original  state. 
Tradition  makes  this  place  the  prison  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  the  scene  of  his  murder  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  very  much  as  Shakespeare  paints  it. 

Entering  the  lines,  by  the  embattled  gateway  of 
the  Bloody  tower,  we  notice  behind  the  right  valve, 
as  we  go  in,  a  private  door,  leading,  by  a  concealed 
staircase,  into  the  upper  chambers;  a  day-room,  a 
closet,  a  bedroom,  and  a  staircase  winding  up  to  the 
leads.  By  this  concealed  door,  tradition  says,  the 
murderers  of  the  two  princes  brought  out  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  royal  victims.  Bailey,  as  you  know, 
disputes  the  scene  of  this  dramatic  crime,  inclining 
to  the  belief  that  it  must  have  occurred  in  the  White 
tower,  because  the  children's  bones,  now  lying  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (and  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Edward  and  Richard),  were  found,  not  in  this  gate- 
waj',  as  they  should  have  been,  but  near  a  door  on 
the  south  side  of  the  White  tower.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  wrote  a  century  and  a  half  before  these 
bones  were  found,  says  the  bodies  had  been  removed 
by  a  priest  from  the  spot  where  they  had  first  been 
laid  by  Tyrrel,  on  the  night  of  their  murder,  to  a 
less  dishonorable  grave.  This  priest  had  removed 
them  at  the  King's  request;  and  as  priest  and  king 
died  suddenly,  the  secret  of  their  new  resting-place 

Sirished  with  them.  Such  facts  would  account  for 
enry  the  Seventh  being  unable  to  find  them,  when 
it  was  of  supreme  importance  for  him  to  show  that 
they  were  dead.  Tyrrel,  who  thrust  them  into  the 
earth,  could  not  find  them  when  they  were  worth  a 

{)rovince,  —  proof  beyond  cavil  that  they  lay  no 
onger  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  in  which  they  had 
been  slain. 

The  discovery  of  bones  (every  way  answering  to 
those  of  Edward  and  Richard)  under  the  old  stair- 
case leading  into  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, in  the  White  tower,  agrees  exactly  with  the 
narrative  in  More.  Richard  might  well  object  to 
the  burial  of  his  nephews  in  a  place  so  public  as  the 
gateway  under  the  Bloody  tower.  The  staircase 
of  St.  John's  Chapel  would  offer  him  a  spot  which 
he  might  consider  at  once  secret  and  sacred. 

During  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  reigns,  it  is  not 
known  that  any  one  ever  doubted  in  what  chamber 
of  the  Tower  the  princes  had  been  killed.  On 
James  the  First  arriving  in  London,  the  Bloody 
tower  was  shown  to  him  as  the  spot  in  which  Ed- 
ward and  Richard  had  been  nut  to  death. 

Many  prisoners  besides  King  Edward  and  the 
Duke  of  York  have  helped  to  make  this  gloomy 
tower  a  centre  of  romance,  from  Henry  Percy,  eighth 
Earl  of  Northumbc'rland,  who  was  found  dead  in  his 
cell,  with  three  slugs  in  his  chest,  down  to  Arthur 
Thistlewoo<l,  of  Cato  Street  renown. 

The  most  illustrious  in  this  long  line  of  prisoners 


are  Thomas  Cranmer,  Edward  Courtney,  and  Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 

The  fact  of  Cranmer's  imprisonment  in  the  Bloody 
tower  is  unknown  to  his  biographers,  early  and  late. 
It  is  mentioned  by  a  Resident  in  the  Tower,  whose 
diary  has  been  printed  by  the  Camden  Society  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane." 
Percy  had  just  been  murdered  in  the  room ;  the 
place  was  already  beginning  to  be  known  as  the 
Bloody  tower,  from  that  mysterious  crime ;  and 
Cranmer  was  lodged  in  it  as  the  most  terrible  dun- 
geon in  all  the  Tower.  Here  the  Archbishop  lay 
until  he  was  carried  down  to  Oxford,  to  be  tried 
and  burnt. 

Edward,  Lord  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon,  and 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Exeter,  was  confined  on  his 
second  imprisonment  in  the  Bloody  tower.  Court- 
ney, a  grandson  of  Katherine  Plantagenet,  daughter 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  not  only  a  prince  of  the 
royal  race,  a  kinsman  of  King  Henry's  children,  but 
the  man  whom  all  Englishmen  designated  as  the 
best  husband,  first  of  Queen  Mary,  and  afterwards 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  Mary  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  Charles  of  Spain,  she  was  afraid  that 
Courtney  and  Elizabeth  should  combine  against  her. 
They  were  young  and  popular,  —  each  being  a  fa- 
vorite ;  Courtney  as  representing  the  Yorkist  nobles, 
Elizabeth  as  representing  the  reformed  religion ; 
and  under  the  advice  of  Renard,  Charles  the  Fifth's 
imperial  agent  in  London,  Mary  had  resolved  to  have 
their  blood. 

When  Courtney  was  brought  to  his  prison,  the 
Bloody  tower  was  occupied  by  Cranmer,  and 
Courtney  was  lodged  for  a  while  in  his  old  apart- 
ments in  the  Bell  tower.  But  on  Cranmer  being 
sent  to  Oxford,  on  his  way  to  the  stake,  Courtney, 
already  condemned  and  executed  in  Mary's  heart, 
was  placed  in  the  more  fearful  custody  of  the  Bloody 
tower.  In  this  chamber  occurred  that  strange  scene 
when  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  on  his  way  to  Tower  Hill 
for  execution,  was  carried  into  Courtney's  room,  by 
Mary's  command,  in  the  hope  that,  on  a  chance  of 
his  own  life  being  spared,  he  would  implicate  Eliza- 
beth and  Courtney  m  the  Kentish  plot.  The  room 
was  full  of  men  ;  many  lords  of  the  Council,  the  lord 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  gentlemen  of  the  guard,  ofHcere 
of  the  Tower,  —  all  eager  for  the  words  on  which 
Elizabeth's  life  as  well  as  Courtney's  life  then  hung. 
But  the  undaunted  poet  —  a  man  worthy  to  die  for 
such  a  woman  —  would  not  win  his  panlon  by  a  lie. 
Lord  Chandos,  his  bitter  enemy,  says  he  implored 
Lord  Courtney  to  confess  the  truth ;  the  sheriffs  of 
London  declared  that  he  asked  Courtney  to  forgive 
him  for  having  spoken  of  him  and  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth in  connection  with  his  plot.  A  few  minutes 
later,  with  the  axe  gleaming  close  beside  him,  he 
told  the  people  on  Tower  Hill  that  he  had  never 
accused  either  Elizabeth  or  Courtney ;  that  he  could 
not  truly  do  it,  as  neither  had  known  of  his  rising 
until  the  commotion  had  begun.  In  another  mo- 
ment his  head  was  in  the  dust. 

Walter  Raleigh  had  his  home  in  this  Bloo<ly  tow- 
er ;  and  here  he  wrote  that  ma^ificent  fragment  of 
a  History  of  the  World,  into  wliich  he  has  poured 
so  much  of  the  daring  genius,  the  wise  experience, 
and  the  chsistened  sorrow,  of  his  heroic  life.  Beau- 
champ  tower  and  the  White  tower  claim  the  glory 
of  having  been  Raleigh's  prison  home ;  and  as  he 
was  three  times  committed,  each  may  have  a  gen- 
uine claim ;  but  his  twelve  long  years  of  imprison- 
ment were  pa.«sed  in  the  Blotxly  tower,  the  scene  of 
his  historical  labors,  of  his  chemical  experiments, 
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and  of  his  political  conversations.  It  was  hither 
that  Prince  Ilenry  came  to  spend  his  hours  with  the 
great  prisoner;  and  where  he  one  d.iy  said  to  his 
attendants,  as  he  rode  away,  that  no  King  save  his 
father  woidd  keep  such  a  binl  in  such  a  cage.  It 
was  to  these  narrow  chambers  that  La*ly  Raleigh, 
the  bright  Bessie  Throginorton  of  his  youth,  leaving 
all  the  splendors  of  Sherborne  Csistle,  came  to  reside 
with  her  hero.  Here  her  son  Carew  was  lx)m. 
Into  these  rooms  came  Jonson  and  the  poets,  with 
whom  Raleigh  loved  to  converse  about  their  art. 
In  this  dungeon  he  began  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
conducting  war  by  sea ;  made  a  new  mo<lel  of  a 
ship ;  and  invented  the  famous  cordial  which  still 
bears  his  name.  Having  access  to  the  little  garden, 
which,  though  open  now,  is  still  green  with  trees,  he 
converted  a  hen-roost  into  a  laboratory,  and  spent 
his  time  in  distilling  waters  from  herbs  and  flowers, 
until  he  had  perfected  that  drink  of  which  Anne  of 
Denmark  an<i  lier  grandson  Charles  the  Second  were 
so  fond.  But  his  main  solace  lay  in  writing ;  espe- 
cially in  composing  that  book  of  noble  thought,  his 
History  of  the  World.  Standing  in  the  dark  cell  of 
the  Bloody  tower  in  which  he  wrote,  we  can  fancy 
the  feelings  which  led  him  into  saying  of  his  book 
and  its  future  critics,  —  "  The  general  acceptance 
can  yield  me  no  other  profit,  at  this  time,  than  doth 
a  fair  sunshine  day  to  a  seaman  after  shipwreck  ;  and 
the  contrary  no  other  hann  than  an  outrageous  tem- 
pest after  the  port  attained."  The  author,  you  sec, 
was  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  his  book  ;  you  must  re- 
member, there  were  no  professional  critics  in  those 
sad  times,  to  turn  away  the  edge  of  public  condem- 
nation from  an  author  and  his  work  f 

Connecting  the  Bloody  tower  with  the  Bell  tower 
stand  the  Lieutenant's  lodgings  (now  occupied  by 
Ix)rd  De  Ros),  with  the  Old  Council  Chamber,  used 
also  as  a  torture  room,  and  said  to  be  haunted. 
James  the  First  came  down  to  this  Council  Cham- 
ber to  question  Guy  Faux.  The  fact  is  commemo- 
rated by  a  long  Latin  inscription  over  the  fireplace ; 
also  by  a  bu-^t  of  the  King,  in  coarse  stone,  painted, 
which  some  people  take  to  be  Guy  himself.  The 
walls  of  this  chamber  are  painted  with  pictures  of 
men  undergoing 

"  The  mck,  the  mniden,  and  the  wheel," 
by  way  of  gentle  hint  to  the  prisoners  under  verbal 
e.xamination ;  but  the  upholsterers  have  kindly 
withdrawn  the.se  horrors  from  our  sight.  The  room 
is  commonly  used  to  sleep  in ;  and  ladies  of  nervous 
temjjorament  object  to  looking,  as  they  lie  abed,  on 
fifjures  of  men  being  torn,  and  crushed,  and  singed 
with  fire. 

An  inscription,  recently  found  in  an  adjoining 
room,  tells  us  a  state  secret,  —  that  Margaret  Doug- 
las, Countess  of  Lennox,  mother  of  unhappy  Dani- 
ley,  was  confined  in  these  lodmngs  by  Elizabeth,  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  marriage  of  her 
son  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Margaret  lived  in 
London  for  many  years.  The  last  personage  con- 
fined in  these  apartments  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett; 
his  oflence  being  an  article  in  a  newspaper. 

We  pass  through  Margaret's  chamlxjr  into  the 
Bell  tower,  in  which  John  Fisher,  the  last  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  lay  so  long,  and  wrote  such 
pitcoas  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Fisher  wa« 
arrested  for  denying  the  King's  supremacy,  at  the 
same  time  with  his  illustrious  friend.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  whose  opinions  he  shari'd  and  whose  wit  he 
imitated  —  at  a  disttince.  Condemned  by  his 
peers,  and  brought  back  to  the  Water-gate,  he 
turned  round  and  dismissed  his  escort,  as  though 


they  had  been  a  guard  of  honor,  and  he  were  only 
coming  in  from  a  feast,  sayinfj,  that,  as  he  had  noth- 
ing else  left  he  should  give  them  his  hearty  thanks. 
He  was  eighty  years  old  ;  but  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  a  discontented  party,  and  Rumor  was  busy  with 
his  name  in  the  pulpits  and  in  Paul's  Clun-ciiyard. 
One  day,  when  it  was  said  he  was  to  die,  his  cook 
brought  him  no  dinner  to  the  Bell  tower.  "  How  is 
this  ?  "  asked  the  prelate.  —  "  Sir,"  said  the  cook, 
"  it  was  commonly  tilked  of  in  the  town  that  you 
should  die,  and  therefore  I  thouo;ht  it  vain  to  dress 
anything  for  you."  —  "  Well,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  for 
all  that  report  thou  seest  me  still  alive  ;  therefore, 
whatever  news  thou  shalt  hear  of  me,  make  ready 
my  dinner,  and  if  thou  see  me  dead  when  thou 
comest,  eat  it  thyself."  Neither  Henry  nor  Essex 
would  have  put  the  law  in  execution  against  the  old 
man  but  for  Pope  Paul  the  Third,  who  chose  to  defy 
the  English  Government  by  sending  the  prisoner  a 
Cartlinal's  hat.  On  hearing  of  this  hat  coming  fix>m 
Rome,  the  King  e.xclainied,  "  Fore  God,  then,  he 
shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders."  The  death-warrant 
came  to  the  Tower  at  midnight,  and  the  Lieutenant, 
Sir  Edmund  Walsingliam,  went  into  the  Bell  tower 
at  five  o'clock,  to  let  the  new  Cardinal  know  his 
fate.  "  You  brin^  me  no  great  news,"  said  Fisher ; 
"  I  have  long  looked  for  this  message.  At  what 
hour  must  I  cfie  ?  "  —  "  At  nine,"  said  Walsingham. 
—  "  And  what  is  the  hour  now  ?  "  —  "  Five,"  an- 
swered the  Lieutenant.  It  was  June,  and  of  course 
broad  daylight,  even  in  the  Bell  tower.  —  "  Well, 
then,  by  your  patience,  let  me  sleep  an  hour  or  two; 
for  I  have  slept  very  little."  Walsingham  left  him, 
and  he  slept  until  seven,  when  he  rose  and  put  on 
his  finest  suit.  On  his  servant  wondering  why  he 
dressed  in  such  bravery,  he  said,  "  Dost  thou  not 
mark,  man,  that  this  is  our  marriage  day  ?  " 

This  Bell  tower,  one  of  the  safest  dungeons  in  the 
stron^jhold,  was  considered  as  next  in  rank  to  the 
Bloody  tower.  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  first 
of  all  lodged  in  its  strong  room,  until  the  murmurs 
of  all  London  and  the  threats  of  Lord  Howard  and 
the  fleet  persuaded  Mary  to  treat  her  with  some 
show  of  justice.  It  was  the  prison,  as  we  see,  of 
Courtney  and  Lady  Lennox,  both  of  the  royal  race, 
of  the  blood  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Between  the  Bell  tower  and  Beauchamp  tower 
runs  the  Prisoners'  Walk.  Beauchamp  tower  may 
be  considered  as  the  common  prison  ot  the  Tower  : 
a  place  which  was  never  empty  of  victims;  and 
when  the  rooms  were  crowded  with  offenders,  those 
who  stood  well  with  the  Council  — indeed  with  the 
Lieutenant  —  were  allowed,  as  a  mighty  favor,  to 
take  exercise  on  this  walk.  You  will  notice  some 
inscriptions  on  the  wall,  and  a  great  many  more, 
which  have  lieen  often  figured,  in  trie  principal  cham- 
ber of  the  Beauchamp  tower.  All  these  are  tolera- 
bly well  described  in  the  histories  and  guidelx)oks ; 
an<l  this  room  need  not  detain  us  more  than  a  mo- 
ment. 

All  the  printed  books  say  that  the  foor  sons  of 
John  Duke  of  Northumberland  were  lodged  in  the 
Beauchamp  tower  when  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  ar- 
resteil.  This  is  an  error;  only  Lonl  Guildford  and 
Lord  Robert  were  so  lodged.  Each  has  left  an  in- 
scription on  the  wall ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Prisoners*  Walk,  the  husb:»nd  of  Queen 
Jane  and  the  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be 
pictured  leaning  on  the  p.arapet  an<l  gazing  on  the 
river  and  the  oridge.  I^nl  Ambrose  and  Lord 
Ilenry  were  confined  in  Cold  Harbor,  with  permis- 
sion to  walk  upon  the  leads. 
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The  upper  room  of  the  Beauchamp  tower,  into 
•which  the  public  are  not  admitted,  was  the  prison 
of  Edmund  Pole. 

In  the  summer  of  15C2,  when  Elizabeth  was  in  the 
prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  an  astrologer  named 
Prestal,  pretending  that  he  had  cast  her  horoscope, 
affirmed  that  she  would  die  in  the  following  spring, 
when  the  crown  would  devolve  by  right  on  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  Edmund  Pole  and  his  brother 
Arthur,  two  youths  of  Plantagenet  race  (being 
nephews  of  Cardinal  Pole,  grandson  of  Edwartl, 
Duke  of  Clarence),  when  they  heard  of  this  proph- 
ecy, thought  it  would  beseem  them,  as  members 
of  the  royal  family,  to  prepare  for  the  coming  in  of 
Mary  by  raising  a  body  of  troops  and  throwing  them 
into  Wales.  Mary  was  young,  and  a  widow,  and  it 
was  whispered  to  the  poor  boys  that  she  might 
marry  Edmund  and  make  Arthur  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Cecil  seized  them  at  the  Dolphin  Tavern,  on  the 
Bankside,  near  the  Globe  Playhouse  and  St.  Mary's 
Church,  as  they  were  about  to  take  boat  for  Flan- 
ders. They  protested  that  they  had  never  sought 
their  sovereign's  life,  that  they  had  never  dreamt  of 
laying  hands  upon  her  crown,  that  their  aim,  how- 
ever wrong,  had  been  confined  to  bringing  in  the 
true  heir  when  the  throne  was  vacant:  but  their 
name  was  against  them,  the  jury  found  them  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  the  court  condemned  them  to 
die  a  traitor's  death. 

Edmund  was  barely  twenty,  Arthiu"  about  thirty, 
when  they  were  lod^d  in  the  Tower.  Their  youth, 
and  perhaps  their  folly,  pleaded  with  the  queen ;  she 
would  not  sign  the  warrants  for  their  death,  but  left 
the  two  brotliers  the  consolation  of  each  other's  soci- 
ety in  the  Beauchamp  tower ;  Edmund  being  in  the 
upper,  Arthur  in  the  lower  room.  Each  has  left  sad 
memorials  of  himself  on  the  wall,  the  sadder,  as  I 
think,  those  of  the  younger  and  more  innocent  boy. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  imprisonment  the  young  Plan- 
tagenet wrote  in  the  stone:  Dio  Semin.  In  Lach- 
rimis  In  Exultatione  Meter.  M.  21.  E.  Poole, 
1562.  —  God  sows  in  tears,  to  reap  in  transports. 

Six  years  later  there  is  a  second  inscription,  now 
illegible.  Half  way  down  the  winding  stair,  in  a 
narrow  slit  through  the  masonry,  he  must  have  sat 
very  often,  with  tne  gay  life  of  the  river  spread  out 
before  him,  the  ships  coming  up  and  going  down, 
the  horsemen  with  their  swords  and  plumes,  the  chil- 
dren playing  on  the  bank,  the  country  folks  staring 
at  the  lions,  and  a  little  farther  off  the  processions 
on  the  bridge.  From  his  seat  on  the  stairs  he  could 
see  the  fatal  spot  near  St.  Mary's,  where,  deceived 
by  a  lying  astrolc^er,  he  was  taking  boat  for  Flan- 
ders when  seized  by  the  queen's  officers.  Unhappy 
voutli !  Yet  he  was  less  unhappy  in  the  Tower  than 
he  might  have  been  elsewhere.  lie  might  have  been 
married  to  Mary.  He  might  have  stood  in  the  shoes 
of  Darnley.  Even  in  the  Beauchamp  tower  he  was 
luckier  than  the  princes  of  his  race.  His  great  grand- 
father, the  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  been  drowned  in 
the  Bowyer  tower;  his  grandmother,  Margaret  of 
Salisbury,  had  been  hacked  in  pieces  on  Tower 
Green;  his  father  had  been  executed  on  Tower  Hill. 
Compared  with  most  of  his  race,  —  who  had  inherited 
the  curse  of  royal  blood,  —  his  fate  was  mild  and 
soft.  As  in  the  upper  room,  so  on  the  staircase,  he 
has  left  two  recortis  of  his  long  imprisonment.  In 
the  slit,  through  which  he  could  see  the  ships,  the 
river,  and  the  bridge,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's  and 
the  Playhouse  at  Bankside,  he  has  twice  inscribed 
his  name. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  during  the 


recent  restoration  of  Beauchamp  tower  these  inter- 
esting memorials  have  been  dug  out  of  the  wall, 
taken  from  their  true  locality,  and  inserted  in  the 
lower  story  so  as  to  enrich  the  show  of  inscriptions 
in  the  public  room.  Antiquaries  have  to  be  rather 
sharp  with  country  churchwardens;  but  what  are 
we  to  say  when  a  restorer  of  the  Tower  of  Ix)ndon 
is  allowed  to  remove  inscriptions,  —  to  deface  the 
work  of  ages,  to  obliterate  romantic  records,  and 
to  make  the  walls  bear  false  witness  as  to  what  has 
occurred  within  them  ?  Of  course  it  is  only  needful 
to  draw  attention  to  this  singular  fact,  in  order  that 
Edmund  Pole's  inscriptions  may  be  restored  to  the 
places  in  which  he  made  them. 

In  the  Devereux  tower  was  lodged  Robert,  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  young  and  petulant  kinsman  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  grandson  of  that  Catherine  Carey,  who 
was  Elizabeth's  cousin  by  blood,  her  sister  by  affec- 
tion ;  a  man  born  into  her  lap  and  into  her  love  ;  in 
everything  but  the  name  a  grandson  of  the  aged 
and  childless  Queen.  What  this  young  noble  was, 
and  how  he  acted,  and  what  became  of  him,  rank 
among  the  most  romantic  and  best  disputed  pas- 
sages in  our  history ;  for  though  the  man  himself 
was  little,  events  had  thrown  him  into  the  midst 
of  our  Immortals;  and  his  story  touches  that  of 
Bacon,  that  of  Shakespeare,  that  of  Raleigh,  that  of 
Elizabeth. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  being  a  public  show-place, 
well  described  in  the  books,  I  may  pass  in  silence. 
Of  course  you  will  walk  through  it ;  there  is  not 
much  to  see ;  and  Bailey  will  tell  you  the  ordinary 
facts  of  its  history. 

The  Bowyer  tower  is  said  to  have  been  the  place 
in  which  Clarence  was  drowned  in  the  butt  of  wine ; 
the  Brick  tower  that  in  which  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
lodged. 

In  the  lower  room  of  the  Beauchamp  tower,  yoa 
will  find  among  the  crowd  of  Dudley  inscriptions 
the  name  of  Jane.  It  is  probably  the  work  of  her 
husband,  Guildford  Dudley,  who  coold  not  think  of 
her,  even  in  the  Tower,  as  other  than  the  rightful 
Queen.  But  Jane  herself,  after  her  midsummer 
game  of  royalty  was  over,  never  used  that  perilous 
style.  Fox  has  preserved  a  Latin  couplet,  which  it 
is  said  she  wrote  on  her  prison  wall,  and  of  which 
the  English  is 

"  Unto  the  common  lot  my  heart  resign. 
My  fate  to-day  to-morrow  may  be  thine." 

If  these  lines  could  be  found,  they  would  give  the 
room  in  which  Lady  Jane  was  lodged  ;  but  the 
search  has  been  often  made,  and  always  in  vain. 
I  am  clear  that  her  prison  was  not  the  Brick  tower  ; 
for  in  a  contemporary  journal,  kept  by  a  resident 
in  the  Tower,  and  deserilMng  her  daily  life,  it  is  said 
that  she  lodged  in  the  house  of  Master  Partridge, 
and  that  her  window  commanded  a  view  of  the 
Tower  green,  so  that  she  could  see  the  cart  which 
brought  in  for  interment  her  husband's  headless 
corse.  Partridge's  house,  and  Lady  Jane's  prison, 
I  take  to  have  been  the  house  standing  between  the 
Lieutenant's  lodgings  and  the  Bloody  tower. 

The  Martin  tower —  properly  St.  Martin's  tower 

—  was  the  home  for  a  few  weeks  of  the  gentleman 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  fivvored  by 
the  love  of  Queen  Anne.  A  coat  of  arms,  and  the 
name  of  Boullen,  are  cut  in  the  wall  near  the  door, 

—  probably  the  work  of  her  brother  Geoi^e,  Lord 
Rochfort.  Anne  herself  was  lodged  in  the  state 
apartments;  the  same  in  which  she  had  lived  as 
Queen. 

The  Constable  tower,  the  Broad-arrow  tower,  and 
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the  Salt  tower  liave  all  been  used  as  prisons ;  but 
for  a  lower  class  of  ofi'enders  than  tliose  on  the 
western  and  northern  walls.  A  Bristol  astrologer, 
one  Iluj^h  Drajwr,  who  kept  a  tavern  and  cast  na- 
tivities, nas  left  some  strange  memorials  of  his  art. 
He  was  siis|iected  of  bewitching  Lady  St.  Lowe, 
better  known  as  Bess  of  Hardwiek,  and  her  third 
husband,  Sir  William  St.  Ix>we,  servants  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

Cspsar's  tower,  commonly  called  the  White  tower, 
—  now  used  as  an  annory  and  museum,  —  compri- 
ses a  basement  story,  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
John  the  P^vangelist,  the  council  chamber,  two  ante- 
rooms of  considerable  size,  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
leads,  a  promenade  on  the  roof,  four  turrets,  the 
easternmost  of  which  was  used  by  Flarasteed  as  an 
observatory. 

This  edifice,  a  part  of  the  royal  palace,  was  the 
centre  of  our  national  life  from  tne  accession  of 
Stephen  down  to  the  flight  of  Jantes  the  Second. 

Here  were  lodged  our  royal  prisoners :  Griflin, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  killed  in  trying  to  escape ; 
Baliol,  King  of  Scots ;  William  Wallace ;  David 
Bruce ;  Charles  of  Blois ;  John,  King  of  France, 
captive  of  Poictiers ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  taken  prisoners  on  the  field  of 
Agincourt;  not  to  mention  our  domestic  prisoners, 
Richard  the  Second,  Elinor  the  Fair,  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Queen  Margaret,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Edward  the  Fifth.  Of  our  foreign  captives,  the 
most  engaging  was  Charles  of  Orleans. 

This  French  Prince,  grandson  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  father  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  —  a  soldier, 
a  poet,  a  politician,  —  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  French  at  Agincourt,  and  had 

nobles, 
ife  is  an 
epic  of  love  and  war,  of  glory  and  defeat,  of  suffer- 
ing and  resignation.  Nature  and  events  had  forced 
the  conqueror  and  the  captive  into  opposite  lists. 
They  were  not  only  enemies,  but  rivals.  Their 
fathers,  Louis  of  Orleans  and  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
had  each  affected  to  consider  himself  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  these  splendid 
claims  had,  of  course,  descended  to  their  sons.  Louis 
of  Orleans,  making  himself  the  champion  of  a  royal 
and  unhappy  lady,  Isabella  of  Valois,  Queen  of 
England,  widow  of  Richard  the  Second,  had  sent 
a  challenge  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  as  he  contemptu- 
ously called  the  King  of  England,  which  Henry  had 
declined  with  cold  and  proud  disdain.  The  young 
princes  had  been  both  in  love  with  the  "  fair  wo- 
man," as  Shakespeare  calls  her,  —  the  widowed 
P>nglish  queen,  a  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth. 
Harry  wa.s  then  our  mad-cap  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
friend  of  Poins,  the  companion  of  Sir  John.  Charles 
was  a  poet,  a  musician,  a  courtier;  and,  although 
Hal  was  of  higher  rank  and  riper  age,  Isabella  had 
chosen  the  softer,  more  accomplished  prince  for  her 
future  mate. 

The  married  life  of  Cbarlec  and  Queen  Isabella 
had  been  brief  and  clouded,  though  they  had  loved 
each  other  with  a  perfect  heart.  Her  father,  the 
King  of  France,  was  mad  ;  and  her  mother,  Isabeau 
the  wicked,  was  suspected  of  a  guilty  intrigue  with 
Charles's  father,  Duke  Ix>uis  of  Orleans.  Suspicion 
is  an  ugly  word  ;  but  conjugal  infidelity  was  one  of 
the  lightest  of  Queen  Isaoeau's  many  crimes.  Ix>ui8 
was  murdered  in  the  streets,  at  midnight,  just  as  he 
was  leaving  the  palace  gates,  by  command  of  John 
the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  openly  avowed 
and  justified  the  deed,      v  iolante,  Duchess  of  Or- 


fallen,  together  with  a  host  of  princes  and 
into  the  hands  of  Harry  the  Fifth.     His  lit 


leans,  Charles's  mother,  and  Isabella,  Queen  of 
f^ngland,  his  betrothed  wife,  went  about  the  streets 
ana  churches  in  the  deepest  mourning,  crying  for 
redress  against  the  shedder  of  blooil ;  but  no  re- 
dress could  be  obtained  from  the  crazy  king.  Vio- 
lante  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  Charles,  now 
orphaned  on  both  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side, 
was  married  by  his  kinsfolk  to  the  beautiful  English 
(lueen.  In  one  year  he  lost  her ;  lost  her  in  child- 
birth ;  and  the  young  prince,  who  was  but  nineteen 
when  she  died,  bewailed  her  loss  in  verswt  which 
have  made  him  famous  as  a  poet,  and  which  are 
still  recited  as  a  consolation  by  widowed  lips,  liea- 
sons  of  state  induced  him  to  marry  a  second  wife  ; 
he  selected  Bona,  daughter  of  Bernard,  Count  of 
Armagnac,  the  soul  of  his  party  in  the  Court ;  and 
Bona  became  a  tender  mother  to  the  infant  princess 
left  to  his  care  by  the  dying  Queen. 

When  Henry  Bolingbroke  died,  and  mad-cap 
Hal,  casting  off  Poins  and  Jack,  broke  into  Nor- 
mandy, putting  his  claims  on  the  crown  of  France 
to  the  ru<le  arljitrament  of  war,  the  young  poet  flew 
to  arms,  with  Bourbon,  D'Albret,  Bar,  Brabant, 
Alen<;ron,  to  defend  his  uncle's  crown  and  his  own 
eventual  rights.  Henry,  aft*r  capturing  Honfleur, 
was  marching  by  the  coast-line  into  Picardy ;  but 
a  vast,  and  in  their  own  belief  unconquerable  array 
of  chivalry  blocked  up  his  way  to  Calais.  Shake- 
speare, in  the  tent-scene  on  the  night  before  Agin- 
court, has  caught  with  a  subtle  art,  though  merely 
in  a  few  light  passing  words,  the  characters  of  the 
French  princes.  Orleans,  who  talks  of  sonnets,  and 
swears  by  the  white  hand  of  his  lady,  girds  at  the 
English  King,  his  ancient  rival  in  ambition  and  in 
love.  But  no  braver  soldier  fell  among  the  wound- 
ed on  that  fatal  field  than  Charles,  the  poet  prince, 
who  was  found  by  his  conqueror  under  a  heap  of 
slain.  At  first  he  refused  to  eat  food ;  but  his  royal 
captor,  who  carried  him  to  his  tent,  persuaded  him 
to  live,  and  brought  him  into  England,  where  he 
set  a  ransom  of  300,000  crowns  upon  his  head. 

At  that  time  Charles  was  only  twenty-four  years 
old.  His  infant  daughter  by  Queen  Isabella,  after- 
wanls  Duchess  of  Alen<^on,  and  his  second  wife,  the 
Duchess  Bona,  were  left  behind  in  France.  The 
latter  he  was  not  to  see  again ;  for  where  in  a  bro- 
ken and  defeated  France  could  such  a  sum  as  SOO,- 
000  crowns  be  raised  ? 

Henry  preferred  his  prisoner  to  his  money ;  for, 
after  his  march  on  Paris,  and  hie  marriage  to  Prin- 
cess Katherine  of  Valois  (Isabella's  sister),  it  had 
Iwcome  of  vast  importance  to  him  that  Charles 
should  have  no  male  oflspring.  Henry  had  l)een 
promised  the  crown  of  France,  after  the  Dauphin's 
death ;  a  promise  which  could  only  be  carried  out, 
except  by  brute  power,  on  Charles  of  Orleans  dy- 
ing without  male  issue.  -  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
ransom  was  unpaid,  and  Henry  had  a  pretext  for 
detaining  him,  the  poet  was  likely  to  remain  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Tower.  In  fact,  he  remained  a  prisoner 
five-ami-twenty  years. 

This  time  was  occupied  in  writing  verses  in  French 
and  English,  both  of  which  languages  he  spoke  and 
wrote  with  ease ;  lyrics  on  his  lost  love  and  on  his 
absent  wife.  The  dead  Queen  was  his  muse,  and 
the  most  beautiful  and  tender  of  his  verses  are  ad- 
dressed to  her. 

In  the  MS.  department  of  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a  copy  of  his  French  poems,  an  exquisite 
volume,  nobly  illuminated,  being  a  bridal  present 
from  Henry  the  Seventh  to  Elizabeth  of  York. 
One  of  the  drawings  in  this  MS.  is  o£  peculiar  in- 
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tercst;  in  the  first  place  as  beine  the  oldest  view  of 
the  Tower  extant ;  in  the  second  place  as  fixing  the 
exact  chamber  in  the  White  tower  in  which  the 
poet  was  confined,  and  displaying  dramatically  the 
life  which  he  led.  First,  we  see  the  prince  at  his 
desk,  comixwinp;  his  poems,  with  his  gentlemen  in 
attendance,  and  his  guards  on  duty.  Next,  we  ob- 
serve him  leaning  on  a  window-sill,  gazing  outwards 
into  space.  Then  we  have  him  at  the  loot  of  the 
White  tower,  embracing  the  messenger  who  brings 
him  the  ransom.  Again  we  see  him  mounting  his 
horse.  Then  we  have  him,  and  his  friendly  mes- 
senger, riding  away  from  the  Tower.  Lastly,  he  is 
seated  in  a  barge,  which  lusty  rowers  are  pulling 
down  the  stream,  for  the  boat  which  is  to  carry  him 
to  France. 

But  Harry  of  Agineourt  had  been  dead  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  the  French  had  recovered  nearly 
the  whole  of  France  (many  thanks  to  Jeanne  Dare, 
and  to  Charles's  natural  brother,  the  famous  Bastard 
of  Orleans)  before  this  day  of  liberation  came.  Ev- 
ery year  the  life  of  Charles  had  become  more  pre- 
cious to  France,  as  the  sons  of  Charles  the  Sixth 
dropped,  one  by  one,  leaving  no  heir  to  the  crown. 
At  length  the  Duke  of  Bui^undy,  as  an  act  of  expi- 
ation for  the  past,  of  reconciliation  for  the  future,  paid 
the  enormous  ransom,  and  set  the  royal  poet  free. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  found  Bona  dead,  and 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  left  a  baby,  a  woman  of 
thirty.     But  reasons  of  state  compelled  him  to  be- 

fin  life  again,  and  he  married  for  his  third  wife, 
lary  of  Cleves,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  called  Louis 
in  remembrance  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  mount 
the  throne  of  France,  as  the  politic  and  successful 
prince  so  well  known  in  history  as  Louis  the  Twelfth. 


JESSIE'S  DOUBLE. 

Some  years  ago,  circumstances  induced  us  to  take 
a  small  fishing-lodge  in  the  West  Highlands  of 
Perthshire  as  a  residence  for  a  year.  It  was,  as  is 
often  the  case,  a  farm-house,  though  of  a  better  class 
than  those  usually  occupied  by  Highland  farmers. 
It  was  built  with  the  avowed  object  of  furnishing 
shooting  and  fishing  accommodation  to  sportsmen 
during  the  season.  Our  arrangement  was  an  excep- 
tional one.  The  farmer,  who  was  unmarried,  and 
his  maiden  sister,  were  to  occupy  a  back  wing  of 
the  dwelling  during  the  winter  months,  the  farm 
laborers  living  in  "the  town  "or  farm  buildings; 
but  when  the  summer  came  on  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  to  •'  flit "  to  a  cottage  a  mile  higher  up  the 
glen,  with  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mountain  pastures,  ana  leave  our  family  the  undis- 
turbed |X)88ession  of  the  whole  house. 

Durinn;  the  first  weeks  of  our  residence,  the  farmer 
himself,  Donald  Campbell,  was  the  only  member  of 
his  family  at  home,  his  sister  Jessie  being  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  we  had  seen  her,  and  made  various 
minor  arrangements  for  our  visit.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  education,  like  most  Scots  of  his  class,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  was  deeply  learned  in  Highland  lore 
and  Gaelic  literature,  neglecting  his  farm  in  some 
degree  to  indulge  in  these  studies,  and  in  a  sort  of 
indolent  affectation  of  being  "  a  laird."  He  always 
dressed  in  the  "  garb  of  old  Gaul,"  and,  in  fact,  set 
off  his  very  handsome  person  to  the  best  advantage ; 
while  he  wiis  either  laughed  at  as  a  fool  by  some  of 
his  neighbors,  or  viewed  with  jealousy  by  others, 
shrinking  alike  from  intimacy  with  any  of  those 
whom  he  considered  as  Ix'neath  him  intellectually 
and  socially ;  for  there  was  a  myth,  in  which  he  fully 


believed,  which  gave  him  an  ancient  chieftain  for 
his  ancestor,  and  he  made  himself  out  the  eldest 
descendant  of  this  local  Khodorick  Dhu.  He  was, 
in  short,  a  strange  compound,  for  with  all  this 
retrospection,  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  value  of 
modern  improvements,  and  scandalized  his  district 
in  particular  by  buying  soft  tartans  at  the  shops, 
and  wearing  them  in  preference  to  the  homespun, 
"  hard,"  domestic-made  garments  of  his  neighbors, 
who  considered  it  a  slight  upon  the  industry  and 
thrift  of  their  women-kind  when  a  yard  of  any  ordi- 
nary material  for  garments  had  to  be  purchased  in  a 
shop.  "  She  's  a  thrifty  body  !  the  lads  wear  '  shap 
claes ! ' "  was  almost  the  greatest  reproach  that  could 
be  offered  to  a  Highland  matron. 

This  reproach  was  the  terror  —  the  skeleton  in 
the  cupboard  and  out  of  the  cupboard — which 
haunted  Donald's  sister's  imagination,  and  made  her 
a  "  meeserable  woman."  She  was  of  a  very  differ- 
ent stamp  to  her  brother,  than  whom  she  was 
nearly  twenty  years  older,  and  as  gaunt  and  un- 
gainly as  he  was  handsome  and  prepossessing.  IMor- 
ally  and  physically,  they  were  ecjually  dissimilar. 
She  was  a  stanch  Free  Kirk  woman,  but  she  did 
not  believe  in  "  Ossian,"  as  her  brother  did ;  and  in 
proportion  as  he  was  visionary  and  romantic,  was 
she  practical  and  material.  In  proportion  as  he 
was  idle  and  talkative  was  Jessie  hard-working, 
and  thrifty,  and  close.  He  thought  and  raved 
about  the  "land  of  his  forefathers";  Jessie  cared 
nothing  about  the  past,  but  she  did  all  that  her  fe- 
male progenitors  had  done  before  her  for  genera- 
tions with  rigid,  almost  religious  exactness.  Nothing 
new  pleased  her ;  and  though  proud  of  her  brother, 
she  would  have  been  prouder  still  if  he  would  have 
consented  to  wear  the  Campbell  tartan,  the  wool  of 
which  she  had  herself  cut,  cleansed,  and  dyed,  afler 
a  recipe  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter. 

When  we  first  took  up  our  residence,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  scared  look  which  seemed 
always  to  appear  on  the  handsome  face  of  Mary 
Cameron,  a  cousin,  who,  in  Jessie's  absence,  acted 
as  housekeeper;  her  eager  incjuiries  as  to  when, 
where,  and  how  we  had  seen  "Jess"  in  Edinbro', 
even  as  to  what  she  had  worn,  and  her  anxiety  for 
her  return,  in  order  that  she  might  cross  the  hill  to 
her  own  home  in  a  neighboring  glen ;  but  it  was 
only  after  some  months'  residence  that  it  was  con- 
fidentially confided  to  me  that  Jessie  wiis  "no 
canny  " —  that  she  had  a  double,  and  that  while  she 
was  in  Edinburgh  in  the  body,  her  spirit  hovered 
perpetually,  and  often  visibly,  over  the  scenes  of 
her  deepest  cares  and  anxieties. 

When  Jessie  did  appear  openly  among  us,  it  was 
amusing  to  observe  the  half-scared,  half-suspicious 
glances  which  were  directed  towards  her  by  the 
girls,  —  both  relatives  of  her  own  ;  she  seemed  quite 
innocent  and  unconscious,  and  rather  pointedly 
s|)oke  of  "  when  she  was  last  down  the  glen."  As 
time  wore  on,  in  addition  to  the  usual  stamping  and 
knocking  about,  the  peculiar  whir  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  was  now  often  distinctly  heard,  —  at  times 
during  the  whole  night,  the  servants  said  ;  and  as  all 
this  while  Jessie  was  reported  ill,  and  keeping  her 
bed  during  most  of  the  day,  it  was  viewed  as  par- 
ticularly iiortentous;  and,  with  all  my  braver}-,  I 
began  to  feel  a  sort  of  awe  creep  over  me  when  my 
children  were  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  I  was  all  alone. 
Still,  I  determined  to  investigate  the  matter  yet 
more  closely ;  so  I  desired  them,  whether  I  had  re- 
tired to  bed  or  not,  the  next  tuue  "  it  was  going," 
to  call  me. 
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A  nipht  or  two  afU'r  giving  this  direction,  two 
ghostly  forms  in  vohiininous  cap-frilfs,  entering  my 
room,  awoke  me  :  "  Ay,  Mistress  Gordon  !  she 's  busy 
at  it  the  noo." 

Throwing  abont  me  some  carmcnts  hurriedly,  I 
emerged.  VVe  had  each  a  light ;  but  the  moon  and 
the  aurora  borealis  were  contending  for  mastery 
outside,  and  illuminating  the  sfjuare  hall  until  it 
wiis  almost  as  light  as  day  through  the  large  sky- 
light above.  A  landing  passage  of  about  twelve 
feet  reached  from  the  large  rooms  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  upper  hall,  and  upon  which  another  small 
room  over  the  hall  opened.  From  this  passage  we 
could  look  down  on  the  doorway,  and  through  it  to 
the  landing  which  led  to  the  haunted  chamber  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  over  the  kitchen.  We  stood  and 
looked  at  the  locked  door  of  this  room  in  silence,  and 
then  nothin<»  could  be  more  distinct  than  the  sound 
of  the  spinning-wheel  within.  I  went  down  the  half- 
flight  of  our  own  stairs  which  led  to  it,  and  through 
the  door,  and  up  the  few  steps  which  brought  me 
to  the  mysterious  portal.  It  was  locked  as  usual, 
and  not  a  glimmer  of  light  to  be  seen  through  the 
chinks ;  but,  as  the  lassies  said,  "she  kept  busy  at  it 
the  while." 

Nothing  more  couM  be  done.  I  stole  all  alone  to 
my  couch  tconrferinij,  while  they,  better  off  in  the 
nursery  and  adjoining  servant's  room,  kept  each 
other  in  countenance.  At  length,  after  due  consid- 
eration, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to 
mention  the  subject  to  Miss  Campbell  herself;  as,  if 
any  one  had  access  to  her  room,  —  which  I  knew 
was  full  of  her  household  gotls,  —  some  of  them  might 
disappear,  and  cause  suspicion  to  fall  on  the  mortal 
occupants  of  our  house.  Accordingly,  on  her  next 
bodily  appearance,  I  asked  her  into  the  drawing- 
room,  mentioned  the  mysterious  noises  as  lightly  as 
I  could,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  able  to  account  for 
them,  as  they  were  distracting  the  servants  from 
their  duties,  and  might  injure  the  name  of  the  house 
if  not  accounted  for. 

The  woman  looked  at  me  very  much  as  a  large, 
gaunt  parrot  might  have  looked  at  something  it  did 
not  understand  and  wished  to  investigate.  She  got 
up,  and  looked  down  the  passage  and  up  the  pas- 
sage ;  she  closed  the  door  which  cut  off  the  back 
regions ;  and  she  stretched  her  neck  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  before  she  uttered 
a  word ;  then  she  asked  me,  in  a  mysterious  whisper, 
"  D'  ye  ken  where  's  they  la.osics  ?  " 

"  Sarah  is  out  in  the  hay-fields  with  the  children, 
and  Mary  about  her  work  in  the  kitchen." 

An  expression  of  grim  commiseration  stole  over 
her  face. 

"  Mistress  Gordon,  yer  guid  man  's  awa,  and  it 's 
sair  to  me  that  ye  sud  be  fash'd  i'  the  like  o'  that, 
wi'  yer  wee  balm.  Ye  '11  no'  tell  the  lassies  if  I  tell 
ye  aboot  it  a',  and  no'  be  fashing  yersel'  the  nicht 
nae  mair ! " 

I  saw  somethinjj  unusual  was  coming,  so  reluc- 
tantly, I  promised  to  keep  her  revelation  secret, 
whatt'ver  it  might  be. 

"  Weel,  then.  Mistress  Gonlon,  ye  see,  I  *m  no'  so 
young  as  I  used  to  be ;  I  'm  getting  on  in  years,  an' 
my  hcid  is  awfu',  an*  it 's  o'er  me  nicht  and  day,  that 
the  lint  for  my  windin'-sheet  is  no*  spun  yet.  My 
broother,  wi'  his  buiks,  an'  his  stories,  an'  his  shap 
claes,  winna  let  me  spin ;  he  wudna  let  me  take  my 
wheel  to  the  glen.  And  none  of  my  family  was  ever 
strickit  i'  shap  claes.  I  wud  tak'  shame  to  meet  my 
mither  if  they  buried  me  in  sfiap  claes,  bleached 
wi'  chemicals,  and  wi'  no  thrift  i'  them,  wi'  the  I 


Glascu  steam-looms  and  sic  like  gear.  Weel,  if  my 
brother  wud  ha'  gone  to  E<linbro',  I  would  hae  spun 
the  lint  for  my  windin'-sheet  the  summer.  I  've  had 
it  close  upon  twa  year.  But  he  wilna  go  the  year, 
and,  Mistress  Gonlon,  I  feel  my  years  a  burden  to  me, 
and  if  I  sud  be  called  awa',  I  couldna  rest  in  shap 
claes.  So,  I  hae  two  keys  for  the  front  door,  and  I 
took  one  up  wi'  me  in  my  kist.  I'  the  glooming,  I 
tell  my  brother  and  the  lads  and  la-^sies  I  am  tired, 
and  will  go  to  my  bed.  I  lock  my  room,  and  I  slip 
down  the  glen,  and  I  watch  about  the  spout  till  I 
see  they  are  all  cracking  i'  the  kitchen  ;  whiles  the 
door  is  open  I  put  off  my  shoon,  and  I  rin  up  to  my 
door  and  get  in.  When  ye  hear  my  wheel,  I  am 
spinning  my  lint  for  my  windin'-sheet,  and  whiles 
praying  to  be  spared  until  it  is  wove  and  bleached, 
—  ay,  but  it 's  fine  !  —  grass  bleached.  Mistress  Gor- 
don, wi'  none  o'  your  lime  and  acids!  Then,  Mis- 
tress Gordon,  if  my  time  were  come,  I  wud  be  glad 
to  go,  for  it  's  a  weary  life  to  me  wi'  Donald  i'  his 
new  shoon,  and  his  shap  claes,  and  leaving  me  the 
cares  of  life  and  the  world  to  think  o*,  forbye  my 
Bible.  I  cudna  lie  in  shap  claes.  But,  IVIistress 
Gordon,  you  wilna  tell  the  lassies ;  for  they  wud  tell 
my  brother,  and  he  wud  burn  my  wheel  V  " 

Suppressing  a  smile,  I  renewed  my  promise  of 
silence,  as  far  as  the  lassies  and  the  "  neebors  "  were 
concerned. 

"  How  do  you  manage  for  light  ?  " 

"  I  've  got  my  spunks  and  a  candle,  and  I  pit  my 

flaid  o'er  the  door,  that  no  light  can  be  seen ;  then 
watch  to  get  out,  and  put  on  my  shoon,  and  am 
awa'  up  the  glen  and  i'  my  bed  afore  my  brother  is 
up.  But  I  canna  rise  early  they  days ;  so  I  say  I  'm 
no'  that  weel,  and  it 's  better  for  Donald  to  speer  at 
them  in  the  aarable  land,  than  for  him  to  go  and 
crack  wi'  the  minister,  and  leave  it  to  an  old  wum- 
man  the  like  o'  me." 

I  agreed  with  her. 

"  le  '11  no  fash  yersel'  when  ye  hear  my  wheel  the 
nichts  any  mair,  Mistress  Gordon  ?  But  ye  'II  no' 
tell  the  lassies ;  they  say  I  have  a  double,  and  it 's 
just  as  weel  they  may  think  sae." 


TEOPLE  WITH  NOTHING  IN  THEM. 

The  tyranny  of  the  clever  is  admitted  by  every- 
body, in  his  own  conscience,  to  be  among  the  most 
oppressive  of  the  minor  social  pests,  only  it  is  one  of 
those  despotisms  which  make  men  afraid  even  of 
whispering  their  dislike.  The  severity  with  which 
the  mtellectual  oligarchs  lord  it  over  plain  folk 
crushes  any  effort  at  relx'Uion  among  the  ranks  of 
gentle  dulness  and  well-meaning  stupidity.  To 
question  their  pretensions,  to  hint  that  character  has 
other  departments  besitles  cleverness,  is  to  expose 
yourself  to  the  hazard  of  being  meanly  thought  of, 
and  numbered  among  poor  creatures.  With  a  splen- 
did magnanimity  they  allow  that  poor  creatures  are 
a  necessary,  if  mysterious,  element  in  the  general 
onler  and  system  of  things,  but  still  an  element  to 
be  kept  in  a  stage  of  profound  depression  befitting 
their  weak  capacities  and  the  little  they  can  do  for 
the  general  weal.  Considering  that  the  w^orld  is 
mostly  composed  of  persons  who,  in  the  favorite 
phrase  of  their  intellectual  betters,  have  nothing  in 
them,  the  only  surprising  thing  is,  that  even  the  ex- 
isting level  of  happiness,  low  as  it  is,  can  in  any 
way  be  preserved.  That  things  should  be  able  to 
go  on  at  all,  when  there  are  so  many  fools  and  so 
few  wise  men  to  guide  them,  is  a  fact  so  astonishing 
as  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  theory  that  must 
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raise  the  fools  very  highly  in  every  sensible  man's 
esteem.  It  must  be  that  a  person  may  have  noth- 
ing in  him,  and  yet  be  magically  able  to  bring  forth 
of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old.  Or  else  it  may 
prove  that  the  quality  which  he  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing no  particle  of,  is  not  so  entirely  the  root  of  every 
good  thing  in  life  as  the  fortunate  oligarchs  suppose. 

As  the  present  is  a  time  when  a  magical  is  inva- 
riably postponed  to  a  rational  explanation,  where  a 
rational  explanation  is  to  be  had,  perhaps  the  more 
popular  theory  will  be  the  latter  of  the  two  we  have 
named,  —  that  a  person  may  have  little  cleverness 
and  yet  have  plenty  of  other  desirable  thin^.  Put  in 
this  way,  the  smartest  of  coxcombs  is  forced  to  admit 
the  doctrine.  Only  admitting  a  doctrine  in  general 
terms  is  altogether  different  from  allowing  its  appli- 
cation in  a  special  case,  and  in  special  cases  the  cox- 
combs who  rule  too  powerfully  over  us  make  a  point 
of  denying  that  without  brains  anybody  can  have  any 
qualities  that  are  worth  mentioning.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  simple  men  and  women  are  tolerated 
and  patronized  and  snubbed  by  those  who  are 
beneath  them  in  every  respect,  except  possibly  the 
power  of  speech,  and  the  power  of  impudence.  For, 
by  a  grave  abuse  of  the  truth  that  a  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits,  it  is  argued  that  silence  is  a  proof  of  one's 
having  nothing  to  say.  The  clever  coxcomb  will 
not  be  persuaded  that  anybody  who  can  speak  may 
be  careful  as  to  the  times  and  seasons  of  his  speak- 
ing, or,  in  spite  of  his  ability  to  speak,  may  wish 
rather  to  listen  or  to  think.  This  is  just  as  true  as 
the  other  opinion  created  by  reaction  from  the  first, 
that  a  man  who  never  speaks,  but  appears  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  thinking,  must  of  necessity  be 
thoughtful.  Hence  a  silent  man  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  well  thought  of  by  one  half  perhaps  of  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  judge  their  neighbors. 
One  half  will  stigmatize  his  silence  as  dulness,  the 
other  will  extol  it  as  the  sign  of  a  profound  thought- 
fulness  upon  the  causes  of  things. 

But  mistakes  as  to  the  outward  signs  of  there  being 
something  within  a  man  are  lees  important  than  the 
principles  on  which  the  nature  of  this  most  desirable 
of  internal  qualities  is  commonly  estimated.  It  is 
the  usage  to  treat  dulness  and  inability  to  appreciate 
great  ideas  as  an  unforgivable  offence  against  which 
it  is  impossible  to  be  too  severe.  Hence  the  whole- 
sale contempt  with  which,  traditionally  and  in  the 
mass,  a  coxcomb  is  wont  to  regard  women.  Women, 
as  a  rule,  are  so  badly  educated  that  they  do  not  fur- 
nish to  the  world  powerful  reasoners,  or  brilliant  dis- 
coverers of  truth,  or  profound  scholars.  Therefore, 
the  conclusion  runs,  they  have  nothing  in  them,  for 
the  capacity  of  moral  patience,  the  instinctive  desire 
to  do  beneficent  works,  the  diffusiveness  of  sympathy, 
all  count  for  as  good  as  nothing.  And  it  is  not  only 
the  coxcomb  who  falls  into  this  supreme  blunder.  It 
i»  the  tendency  of  even  the  ablest  men  to  suppose 
that  there  is  no  side  of  character  of  much  value  but 
that  on  which  they  themselves  are  strongest.  They 
know  how  blank  and  dismally  empty  their  own  lives 
would  be  if  robbed  of  the  exercises  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  and  balancing,  and  hence  they  attribute 
a  like  blankness  and  barrenness  to  every  other  life 
in  which  they  do  not  see  the  same  faculties  in  con- 
stant and  vigorous  exercise.  Just  in  the  same  way, 
anylKMly  who  relishes  the  delights  of  books  is  apt  to 
think  that  the  less  etudioua  mind  must  inevitably  be 
wholly  without  savor.  The  truth  is  that,  as  innate 
«brewdn(!S8  and  mother  wit  in  one  case  may  compen- 
sate for  lack  of  book-learning,  so,  in  the  other,  gen- 
iXsaem  and  delicacy  and  depth  of  moral  sympathy 


more  than  make  up  for  the  absence  of  intellectual 
acuteness.  And  even  where  only  the  blindest  par- 
tiality could  pretend  to  discover  anything  like  this 
exquisite  delicacy  of  perception  and  width  of  moral 
sympathy,  there  may  still  be  a  fund  of  kindly  graces 
and  honest  good  will.  Is  simple  affectionateness  of 
character  no  recommendation  ?  Is  it  not  a  weight- 
ier quality  and  a  larger  social  influence  than  any 
amount  of  second-rate  cleverness? 

The  broad  course  of  public  transactions  is  regu- 
lated, or  ought  to  be,  almost  entirely  by  considerct- 
tions  that  may  not  spring  from,  but  are  at  least  con- 
formable to,  the  reasoning  side  of  men.  But  the 
life  of  the  family  and  the  individual  receives  its 
choicest  elements  less  from  the  intellectual  than  the 
moral  side,  and,  except  in  rare  cases,  from  the  moral 
side  in  its  least  grandiose  aspect.  Let  the  coxcomb, 
or  the  man  who  insists  on  measuring  everything  by 
a  narrow  intellectual  standard,  and  everylxxly  by 
his  intellectual  height  and  grasp,  reflect  how  much 
is  contributed  to  the  stock  of  happiness  by  poor 
kindly  old  ladies,  and  warm-hearted,  impulsive  men 
who  never  reasoned  a  thing  out  in  their  lives,  and 
have  no  notion  how  things  are  reasoned  out.  Even 
feather-headed  sisters  and  old  gray  mothers  may  be 
worth  more  to  a  family  than  the  brilliant  son  who 
likes  to  deplore  that  they  are  not  clever  and  learned, 
and  have  so  little  in  them,  and  are  so  incapable  of 
taking  interest  in  intellectual  topics.  The  absence 
of  intellectual  brilliance  is  not  so  much  felt  in  a  life 
where  good  ofiices  and  encouraging,  sympathetic 
words,  and  graciousness  and  geniality,  can  diffuse 
such  a  glow  of  tender  light  over  existence.  Men 
and  women  who  have  nothing  in  them  but  these  ex- 
cellent qualities  are  not  so  very  baflly  off  after  all. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  real  highmindedness  to  be  able 
to  tolerate  intellectual  commonplace  when  it  is  ac- 
companied by  these  minor  virtues,  A  man  of  ordi- 
nary thinness  of  nature,  coated  over  by  means  of  a 
more  or  less  learned  training,  is  simply  revolted  and 
angry  with  people  who  cannot  argue,  and  will  not 
enter  into  all  the  newfangled  ideas  of  the  hour. 
No  amount  of  any  other  qualities  will  reconcile  him 
to  this  mental  defect.  But  the  salt  of  character, 
with  those  of  richer  nature  or  wiser  culture,  is  not 
thought  to  dwell  only  in  intellectual  power  or  intel- 
lectual attainments. 

It  is  obviously  childish  to  argue  that,  because  some 
people  who  have  got  no  strength  or  polish  from  in- 
tellectual culture  are  in  every  vital  respect  better 
and  greater  than  many  of  those  who  have  got  this 
polish,  therefore  intellectual  culture  is  not  worth 
taking  very  much  trouble  about.  Whatever  gra- 
ciousness and  simplicity  of  character  anybody  has 
would  have  broken  into  still  sweeter  and  more  ex- 
quisite flower  under  the  enriching  influence  of  let- 
ters. And,  moreover,  life  abounds  in  slight  occa- 
sions and  small  affairs  which  call  for  the  exercise  of 
a  certain  lai^eness  and  openness  of  nature  that  is 
never  the  product  of  an>thing  but  culture  in  the 
better  order  of  minds.  Tliere  is  always  a  bound  to 
mere  graciousness  and  kindliness.  No  uncultivated 
person  can  be  tolerant  and  reasonable  under  every 
circumstance,  and  to  everybody.  Prejudice  lurks 
in  hidden  corners  of  all  minds  over  which  knowledge 
has  not  shed  its  penetrating  light,  and  prejudice  is 
the  natural  foe  oi  magnanimity.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  kind  dull  people  break  down  even  on  the 
grounds  of  their  own  virtue.  Like  all  dull  people, 
they  are  the  rightful  prey  of  prejudice,  and  they  are 
disposed  to  buoy  themselves  up  in  narrow  ungra- 
cious courses,  where  a  prejudice  is  concerned,  by  a 
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consciousness  of  thoir  usual  wntleness  and  kind  de- 
sign. Culture  would  have  left  them  all  their  natu- 
ral virtue,  and  it  wouhl  have  had  the  merit  of  giv- 
ing room  for  its  free  and  uncontrolled  play.  There 
is  no  certainty  and  reliance  about  stupidish  persons, 
however  well  they  may  behave  in  an  onlinary  way. 
Their  character  conceals  a  hundred  sunken  rocks. 
You  thought  you  could  be  sure  of  their  aid  or  their 
sympathy  in  a  certain  set  of  circumstances,  and  you 
suddenly  find  their  faces  fi.xed  as  flint  against  you. 
These  stony  caprices  are  the  kind  of  conduct  against 
which  culture  protects  both  the  Individual  and  those 
who  are  thrown  into  contact  with  him.  Women, 
for  example,  are  more  capricious  than  men,  because 
they  are  loss  cultivated.  And,  though  often  possess- 
ing a  full-bloo<led  sweetness  of  character  which  is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  intellectual 
quickness,  they  are  very  rarely  magnanimous.  Mag- 
nanimity is  not  a  feminine  virtue,  nor,  in  the  minor 
dealings  of  life,  is  it  a  virtue  characteristic  of  any- 
body of  whom  it  could  be  said  with  a  shadow  of 
meaning  that  he  had  nothing  in  him. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  commonplace  people  who 
possess  no  quality  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
neighbors  are  bores  to  all  but  those  of  their  own 
class  and  position  in  the  intellectual  system.  There 
is  no  character  for  whom  an  intelligent  person  can 
feel  so  little  sympathy  or  even  tolerance,  if  he  be  of 
an  impatient  temper,  as  one  of  these  truly  blessed 
souls,  incapable  of  an  impulse,  unable  to  feel,  unable 
to  reason,  and  filled  with  a  perverse  and  stiff  con- 
viction that  stereotyped  opinions  on  all  subjects  are 
the  only  opinions  worth  having.  Where  the  com- 
monplace character  is  passive  it  is  more  than  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  endure.  But  when  it  assumes 
aggressive  forms,  and  attempts  the  contumelious 
repression  of  what  is  not  commonplace,  the  limits  of 
endurance  are  passed.  It  is  monstrous  that  people 
who  have  really  nothing  in  them  except  a  set  of 
opinions  and  feelings  which  they  have,  so  to  say, 
just  picked  up  in  the  streets  without  knowing  why 
or  wherefore,  should  try  to  represent  their  own 
flavorless  insipid  natures  as  the  best  type  and  color 
of  character.  Still,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
more  common  meaninij  of  the  accusation  against  a 
woman,  for  example,  that  she  has  nothing  in  her,  is 
that  she  is  not  brilliantly  clever.  The  thousand 
excellences  which  do  not  come  under  the  head  of 
cleverness  count  for  nothing,  when  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  she  has  everything  in 
her. 
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M.  DROUYN  DE  LHUYS. 

A  MONO  the  statesmen  of  the  second  Empire  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  is  conspicuous  not  only  for  an 
ability  of  which  more  than  one  of  his  colleagues  has 
at  least  an  ccjual  share,  but  for  an  indepenclence  in 
which  he  stands  almost  alone.  The  disposition  of 
the  Emp<^ror  to  monopolize  the  whole  control  and 
responsibility  of  administration  necessarily  restricts 
the  personal  influence  of  his  Ministers  within  the 
narrowest  scope.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  with  but  a 
languid  interest  that  we  learn  one  has  gone,  and 
another  has  come  in  his  place.  Tliey  are  for  the 
most  part,  only  the  hands  which  indite  a  master's 
letters  or  the  mouths  through  which  he  speaks.  Each 
has  doubtless  his  own  peculiar  way  of  looking  at 
things  and  his  own  conviction  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  <lone  :  but  generally  it  is  felt  to  be  of  little  mo- 
ment what  his  own  bent  may  be,  because  he  repre- 
sents nothing  but  the  sovereign's  will.     JL  Drouyn 


de  Lhuys  is,  however,  in  some  degree  an  exception 
from  this  rule.  There  is  indeed,  no  branch  of  af- 
fairs in  which  the  Emperor  is  less  disposed  to  sur- 
render his  absolute  authority,  or  which  he  is  more 
delighted  to  manage  for  himself  than  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  when  any  important  decision  has  to  be 
taken  we  may  be  certain  it  belongs  to  him  rather 
than  to  his  Minister.  The  interest  which  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys's  personal  character  and  idiosyncrasies  have 
for  us  is  not  due  to  the  influence  which  he  exerts  on 
the  Imperial  mind,  but  to  the  fact  that  his  remain- 
ing in  office  is  a  proof  of  his  concurrence  in  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  that  he  is  thus  an  in- 
dex of  the  direction  in  which  that  policy  is  tending. 
At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  without  instruction 
to  remember  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  day 
is  the  same  who  in  1855  resigned  his  portfolio  be- 
cause the  Emperor  was  bent  upon  going  to  war,  and 
who  returned  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Qua!  d'Orsay  in 
1862,  when  the  Emperor's  Italian  policy  began  again 
to  lean  somewhat  to  the  Church.  There  is  little 
reason  for  expecting  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  will 
determine  the  course  of  France  in  the  present  dan- 
gerous crisis ;  but  we  may  doubtless  infer  from  his 
past  career  that,  if  anything  is  meditated  of  which 
he  disapproves,  it  will  be  at  once  made  known  by 
his  withdrawing  from  the  service  of  the  state. 

At  sixty-one  years  of  age  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
France  is  a  stout,  solid-looking  man,  with  a  broad, 
grave  face,  set  in  a  collar  of  grayish  whiskers,  and 
eyes  which,  though  short-sighted,  seem  to  have  a 
keen  sharp  glance  through  the  spectacles  which  he 
usually  wears.  There  is,  in  his  figure,  just  a  touch 
of  something  that  reminds  one  of  Cavour.  His 
voice  is  solemn  and  somewhat  unctuous,  and  he 
talks  with  extreme  volubility,  but  at  the  same  time, 
even  in  ordinary  conversation,  with  a  certain  studied 
elegance  of  expression.  By  family  connected  with 
the  old  bourgeoisie  of  France,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
owed  his  early  introduction  to  the  public  service  to 
his  having  been  bom  the  son  of  a  receiver-general. 
In  1830  he  made  his  debut  as  a  diplomatist  at 
Madrid,  where  in  a  year  or  two  he  rose  from  at- 
tachd  to  be  secretary  of  legation.  Employment  was 
also  found  for  him  at  the  Hague,  in  connection  with 
the  final  negotiations  as  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium. In  France,  instead  of  a  division,  or  practi- 
cally speaking  a  conflict  and  confusion  of  jurisdic- 
tion, between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  such  as  prevails  in  England,  there  is  a 
special  branch  of  the  Foreign  Office  devoted  to 
commercial  affairs,  and  of  this  in  1840  M.  Drouyn 
became  the  head.  A  couple  of  years  later,  how- 
ever, we  find  him  returned  as  the  Opposition  mem- 
ber for  Melun.  Tlie  part  which  he  took  against  the 
Government  in  the  Pritchard  affair  led  to  iiis  retire- 
ment from  office.  This  was  in  1845,  and  during 
the  three  following  years  down  to  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  he  was  one  of  the  most  determined  oppo- 
nents of  the  Grovernment,  engaging  actively  in  the 
discussion  on  the  famous  banquet  (which,  however, 
he  quite  disapproved),  and  signing  the  address  of 
deputies  against  AL  Guizot. 

Afler  the  revolution  of  February  we  find  him 
again  in  office.  Under  the  National  Assembly  he 
was  President  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  did  not  prevent  his  accepting  the  portfolio  of 
that  department  from  Prince  Napoleon  in  1848, — 
a  position  which  he  resigned  in  the  following  year 
to  Iwcome  ambassador  in  Ivondon.  Without  being 
concerned  in  the  Bonapartist  intrigues  which  led  to 
the  coup  iFetat,  on  its  accomplishment  he  entered  the 
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Consult! ve  Commission,  and  was  created  a  senator. 
Notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  M.  Guizot,  M. 
Drouvn  de  Lhuys  has  always  shown  a  distinct  bias 
towards  the  parliamentary  school  of  politicians. 
If  his  sympathies  have  not  been  with  the  Orleanists 
his  political  habits  of  thought  and  action  much 
more  resemble  those  of  the  statesmen  of  that  regime 
than  the  dandified  and  semi-military  manners  of  the 
most  of  the  Bonapartists.  He  had  no  hesitation,  how- 
ever, in  giving  sincere  and  active  support  to  the  new 
Empire.  Under  Napoleon  III.  he  has  held  the  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Affairs  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  seven 
years  during  which  it  was  transferred  to  M.  Thouve- 
nel.  Whether  his  sympathies  were  spontaneously  with 
the  Empire,  or  whether  he  accepted  it  only  as  a  choice 
of  evils,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  tliat,  if  impelled  by  the 
alarming  circumstances  of  the  time,  as  Count  Mon- 
talembert  was  also,  for  a  while,  towards  the  Bona- 
partists, he  has  shown  throughout  a  robust  adher- 
ence to  the  traditions  of  the  parliamentary  system 
in  regard  to  the  personal  independence  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Ministers.  He  has  never  regarded 
oiBce  as  a  livery  or  submitted  to  be  the  mere  passive 
agent  of  the  Sovereign.  Thus  he  threw  up  office 
in  1855,  after  the  ikilure  of  the  conferences  of 
Vienna,  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part ;  and 
when  a  year  afterwards  the  Senate  received  an  Im- 
perial message  which  he  deemed  insulting  in  its 
language  and  tenor,  reproaching  that  body  for  its 
inaction  and  urging  it  to  display  a  consciousness  of 
its  important  rank  in  the  Constitution,  M.  Drouyn 
also  resigned  the  dignity  of  senator  and  retired  into 
private  life.  His  course  was  now  extremely  inde- 
pendent. He  frecjuented  the  salons  of  the  Oppo- 
sition and  did  not  shrink  from  criticising  the  policy 
of  the  Empire  with  candid  severity.  It  was  at  a 
party  I  hat  he  heard  of  the  Emperor's  determination 
to  undertake  the  Italian  campaign  ;  and  the  news, 
it  is  s^d,  drew  from  the  ex-Ioreign  Minister  a 
strong  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
man  who  could  plunge  into  such  a  course.  It  was 
not  till  180 2,  when  the  Imperial  policy  suffered  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  Home,  that  M.  Drouyn  w^as 
reconciled  to  the  Goveniment.  He  consented  to 
become  M.  Thouvenel's  successor,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  French  diplomacy  has  since  then  been 
conciliatory  towards  the  Pope  and  a  check  upon  the 
impatient  aspirations  of  Italy  in  the  direction  of 
Rome.  M.  Drouyn,  it  is  true,  negotiated  the  con- 
vention of  the  15th  of  September;  but  till  that 
convention  is  carried  out  (of  which  at  present  there 
is  little  likelihood)  we  need  hardly  estimate  its 
character.  Whatever  may  be  M.  Drouyn's  poli- 
tical capacity,  and  it  is  difficult,  of  course,  in  such 
a  case  to  distinguish  between  what  is  due  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  his  merit  as 
a  despatch  writer  is  undoubted.  His  despatches 
are  models  of  clear,  forcible,  and  yet  elegant  com- 
position. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  have  recently  been 
translated  into  Hindostanee,  and  published  at  Bom- 
bay. 

Mh.  Goldwin  Smith  has  resigned  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  on  the 
ground  that  he  wishes  to  devote  his  powers  exclu- 
sively, for  the  present,  to  an  historical  work  which  he 
has  in  hand. 
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A  VEKY  simple  and  inexpensive  process  has  late- 
ly been  discovered  by  which  the  medical  profession, 
by  securing  lemons  during  the  season  of  plenty,  may 
lay  up,  with  a  little  care,  a  store  of  fresh  lemon-juice 
for  the  feverish  patient  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
AH  that  appears  to  be  necessary  is  to  prevent  the 
access  of  air  and  moisture  by  varnishing  them  with 
a  solution  of  shellac  in  spirits  of  wine.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  lemons  so  preserved  are  as  appli- 
cable to  the  manufacture  of  punch  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  febrifuge. 

The  Frankfort  correspondent  of  the  Dehnts  speak- 
ing of  Bisraarek  says :  "  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Ilerr  von  Bismarck  two  years  ago.  He  is  a 
man  about  fifty,  half  German  student,  half  soldier, 
bold  in  his  demeanor,  always  ready  with  a  joke. 
The  moment  you  see  him,  you  feel  convinced  of  his 
obstinacy  and  his  violent  temper.  lie  told  every- 
body who  wished  to  hear  it,  '  We  desire  the  war  and 
we  shall  get  it.  We  have  money  and  Austria  has 
none.  People  laugh  at  our  army,  but  you  will  see 
what  they  do  on  the  battle-field.  We  have  a  peo- 
ple, the  Austrians  have  peoples.  We  call  ouraelves 
Prussians,  they  call  themselves  by  a  heap  of  bar- 
barous names.  We  shall  get  the  upper  hand.  I 
stake  my  name  on  it.*  The  audience — and  I 
among  the  number  —  laughed  at  these  speeches,  to 
which  no  one  attached  any  serious  meaning.  Events 
have  shown,  however,  that  we  were  wrong." 

We  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the  columns 
of  a  London  newspaper :  — 

"  The  new  generation  of  American  poets  do  not 
mean,  it  would  appear,  to  be  confined  in  the  old 
metrical  grooves.  Our  English  rhymesters  must 
surely  assume  the  well-known  attitude  of  the  British 
lion  —  put  their  tails  between  their  legs  and  howl 
with  anguish  —  when  they  read  the  following,  from 
'  Drift,  and  other  Poems,  by  George  Arnold,'  just 
published  in  Boston  :  — 

" '  BEEB. 
"  •  Here 

With  my  beer 
I  sit, 

While  golden  moments  flit: 
Alas! 
They  pass 
Unheeded  by : 
And,  as  they  fly, 

Bein;;  dry, 

Sit,  idly  sipping  here 
My  beer.'  " 

•  The  British  Lion  is  altogether  too  sensitive  and 
hasty.  The  quaint  measure  (of  "  Beer  "  )  which  so 
offends  him  is  none  of  Mr.  Arnold's  invention,  but 
rather  a  study  of  one  of  England's  choicest  lyrical 
poets,  —  Robert  llerrick.  We  commend  the  "  Hes- 
perides"  of  that  delicious  old  gentleman  to  the 
British  lion's  consideration. 

ArKOros  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Dagmar 
of  Denmark  with  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Russian 
throne,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  relates 
the  following  story  of  the  Princess's  last  interview 
with  the  late  Cesarewitch :  — 

"  The  young  Princess  had  been  summoned  at  his 
express  wish,  and  arrived  accompanied  by  the 
Queen,  her  mother,  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Den- 
mark. .  .  .  She  was  at  once  led  to  the  dying 
Cesarewitch,  and  she  knelt  by  his  side  sobbing 
bitterly.  He  had  been  senseless  ;  but  in  the  white 
kneeling  figure  he  suddenly  recognised  his  fiancee, 
drew  her  towards  him,  and  murmuring  some  words, 
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inaudible  save  to  her,  kissed  her  forehead.  Then, 
as  one  might  read  of  in  a  novel,  he  took  the 
Princess's  hand,  and  without  again  speaking  placed 
it  in  that  of  his  brother  Alexander,  which  action 
was  at  once  intt^rpreted  by  the  family  as  signifying 
his  wish  that  his  brother  should  bestow  on  her  the 
throne  his  own  death  would  deprive  her  of.  From 
that  moment  Princess  Dagmar  did  not  quit  the 
death  chamber  till  the  Grand  Duke  had  bn^athed 
his  last.  She  closed  his  eyes  and  imprinted  a  part- 
ing kii^-s  on  his  forehead,  and  thenceforth  the  Im- 
perial family  considered  her  as  one  of  themselves." 

Punch  has  a  deadly  rival  in  Fun,  an  illustrated 
satirical  journal  edited  by  Tom  Hood,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, h;is  inherited  a  piece  of  his  father's  mantle. 
The  following  parody  Irom  the  last  number  of  Fun 
is  one  of  the  neatest  ever  written :  — 

SELF-CONFABULATIONS. 

BY    R*B*KT   BK»WN*NO. 

If  von  could  be  —  as  I  think  you  might  — 

!^ome  other  person,  ns  others  are, 
I  shuultl  not  muse,  as  I  pize  to-night, 

Seeking  that  di.stunt  red-rayed  star, 
"Anotlier  were  less  bright !  " 
For  when  two  mingle  their  beams  for  aye  — 

How  thoughts  will  dartle  and  then  grow  dim ! 
You  see  how  my  star  shoots  out  a  ray. 

Now  long  and  brilliant,  now  faint  and  slim, 
As  stars  oft  have  a  way ! 
Well !  one  star  less  were  a  somewhat  more, 

But  what  the  more  is,  I  cannot  tell. 
When  they  shoot,  these  stars,  from  the  azure  shore 

(You  note  where  yon  crimson  trailer  fell) 
Is  their  light  forever  o'er? 
And  yon,  if  you  could  (as  I  think  yon  might) 

Be  another  person,  as  others  be, 
Would  your  present  being  with  all  its  light 

Oo  out  —  be  utterly  lost  for  me  V  — 
What  it?  and  what  is  right? 

The  ancient  city  where  the  poet-laureate  stood, 

"  With  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge, 
To  watch  the  three  tall  spires," 

has  acquired  a  sad  interest  in  the  annals  of  indus- 
try. The  Coventry  ribbon-weaver  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  occasioned,  in 
no  small  degree,  by  the  caprices  of  fashion.  This 
has  led  to  great  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  oper- 
ative weavers.  Towards  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century,  they  owned  nearly  all  the  looms  in 
the  neinfhborhood,  many  of  the  weavers  occupying 
the  j)Osition  of  small  masters,  and  employing  sev- 
eral hands,  belonging  chiefly  to  their  own  families. 
During  the  war  with  Napoleon,  the  ranks  of  the 
male  operative  weavers  were  so  completely  thinned, 
that  skdled  laljor  rose  to  a  premium.  This  was  the 
golden  e{)och  of  the  Coventry  ribbon  manufacture, 
but  its  duration  was  extremely  brief;  and  when  it 
passed  away,  a  long,  continuous  tide  of  misfortune, 
relieved  now  and  tlien  with  illusive  glimpses  of  re- 
turning prosperity,  set  in.  Strikes  and  lock-outa, 
previotisly  unknown  in  the  trade,  became  common, 
and  the  competition  in  the  labor  market  was  car- 
ried on  to  an  excessive  degree.  ITien  came  the 
epoch  of  free  trade,  culminating  in  the  Commer- 
cial Treaty  with  France,  and  the  unrestricted 
opening  of  the  English  markets  to  ribbons  of  French 
manufacture.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Coventry 
riblx)n  trade  was  doomed  to  annihilation.  Relying 
on  the  fancied  protection  afforded  by  the  monopoly 
possessed  by  them  in  the  English  market,  the  Cov- 
entry manufacturers  had  scarcely  availed  them- 
selves of  the  many  improvements  which  had  been 


inti-oduced  into  the  Continental  manufacture.  Con- 
sequently, when  they  came  into  rivalry  with  the 
French  ribbon-weavers,  they  found  themselves  con- 
siderably distanced.  But  the  discovery  of  the  ani- 
line dyes  enabled  the  Coventry  weavers  to  ecjual 
the  brilliant  hues  of  the  foreign  ribbons ;  and'the 
introduction  of  improved  ribbon-weaving  machines, 

[)laced  within  their  reach  the  means  of  producing, 
)oth  cheaply  and  perfect,  the  finer  qualities  of  rib- 
bons. The  looms  are  chiefly  worked  by  steam,  and 
here  a  modification  of  the  co-operative  principle 
comes  into  plav.  Many  of  the  streets  inhabited  by 
the  weavers  have  an  engine-house  at  each  end, 
from  which  steam-power  is  supplied,  by  means  of  a 
shaft  running  through  the  houses,  to  each  of  the 
looms,  a  certain  amount  of  steam-rent  being  charged 
on  each  loom.  Thus,  the  weaving  expenses  are 
reduced,  and  the  Coventry  weaver  placed  less  at 
a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  his  Continental 
rival. 


THREE   POEMS. 

BT    THE    AfTHOK   OF   "aTALANTA    IN    CALYDON." 

L  — RONDEL. 
Kissing  her  hair  I  sat  against  her  feet, 
AVove  and  unwove  it,  wound  and  found  it  sweet; 
Made  fast  therewith  her  hands,  drew  down  her  eyes, 
Deep  as  deep  flowers  and  dreamy  like  dim  skies ; 
With  her  own  tresses  bound  and  found  her  fair, 

Kissing  her  hair. 
Sleep  were  no  sweeter  than  her  face  to  me, 
Sleep  of  cold  sea-bloom  under  the  cold  sea; 
What  pain  could  get  between  my  face  and  hers  ? 
What  new  sweet  thing  would  love  not  relish  worse? 
Unless,  perhaps,  white  death  had  kissed  me  there, 

Kissing  her  hair  ? 


n.— A  BALLAD  OF  LIFE. 
I  FOUND  in  dreams  a  place  of  wind  and  flowers, 
Full  of  sweet  trees  and  color  of  glad  grass, 
In  midst  whereof  there  was 
A  lady  clothed  like  summer  with  sweet  hours. 
Her  beauty,  fervent  as  a  fiery  moon, 
Made  my  blood  burn  and  swoon 
Like  a  flame  rained  upon. 
Sorrow  had  filled  her  shaken  eyelids'  blue. 
And  her  mouth's  sad  rc<l  heavy  rose  all  through 

Seemed  sad  with  glad  things  gone. 
She  held  a  little  cithern  by  the  string, 
Shajjcd  heartwise,  strung  with  subtle-colored  hair 
Of  some  dead  lute-player 
Tliat  in  dead  years  had  done  delicious  tilings. 
The  seven  strings  were  named  accordingly  ; 
Tlie  first  string  charity, 
The  second  tenderness, 
Tlie  rest  were  pleasure,  sorrow,  sleep,  and  sin, 
And  loving-kindness,  that  ia  pity's  kin 

And  is  most  pitiless. 
There  were  three  men  with  her,  each  garmented 
With  gold  and  shod  with  gold  upon  the  feet ; 
And  with  plucked  ears  of  wheat 
Tlie  first  man's  hair  was  wound  upon  his  head. 
His  face  was  red,  and  his  mouth  curled  and  sad ; 
All  his  gold  raiment  had 
Pale  stains  of  dust  and  rust. 
A  riven  hootl  was  pulled  across  his  eyes ; 
The  token  of  him  being  upon  this  wise 
Made  for  a  sign  of  Lust. 
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The  next  was  Shame,  with  hollow  heavy  faee 
Colored  like  green  wood  when  flame  klndlca  it. 
He  hath  such  feeble  feet 

They  may  not  well  endure  in  any  place. 

His  face  was  full  of  gray  old  miseries, 
And  all  his  blood's  increase 
Was  even  increase  of  pain. 

The  last  was  Fear,  that  is  akin  to  Death ; 

He  is  Shame's  friend,  and  always  as  Shame  saith 
Fear  answers  him  again. 

My  soul  said  in  me  ;  This  is  marvellous, 
Seeing  the  air's  face  is  not  so  delicate 
Nor  the  sun's  grace  so  great, 
If  sin  and  slie  be  kin  or  amorous, 
And  seeing   where  maidens  served  her  on  their 
knees, 
I  bade  one  crave  of  these 
To  know  the  cause  thereof. 
Then  Fear  said  :  I  am  Pity  that  was  dead. 
And  Shame  said  :  I  am  Sorrow  comforted. 
And  Lust  said  :  1  am  Love. 

Thereat  her  hands  began  a  lute-playing, 

And  her  sweet  mouth  a  song  in  a  strange  tongue ; 
And  all  the  while  she  sung 

There  was  no  sound  but  long  tears  following 

Long  tears  upon  men's  faces  waxen  white 
With  extreme  sad  delight. 
But  those  three  following  men 

Became  as  men  raised  up  among  the  dead  ; 

Great  glad  mouths  open  and  fair  cheeks  made  red 
With  child's  blood  come  again. 

Then  I  said  :  Now  assuredly  I  see 
My  lady  is  perfect,  and  transfigureth 
All  sin  and  sorrow  and  death. 
Making  them  fair  as  her  own  eyelids  be. 
Or  lips  wherein  my  whole  soul's  life  abides  ; 
Or  as  her  sweet  white  sides 
And  bosom  carved  to  kiss. 
Now,  therefore,  if  her  pity  further  me. 
Doubtless  for  her  sake  all  my  days  shall  be 
As  righteous  as  she  is. 

Forth,  ballad,  and  take  roses  in  both  arras, 

Even  till  the  top  rose  touck  thee  in  the  throat 
Where  the  least  thomprick  harms  ; 

And  girdled  in  thy  golden  singing-coat, 
Come  thou  before  my  lady  and  say  this  ; 
Borgia,  thy  gold  hair's  color  burns  in  me. 

Thy  mouth  makes  beat  my  blood  in  feverish 
rhymes ; 
Therefore  so  many  as  these  roses  be, 
Kiss  me  so  many  times. 
Then  it  may  be,  seeing  how  sweet  she  is, 
That  she  will  stoop  herself  none  otherwise 
Than  a  blown  vine-branch  doth. 
And  kiss  thee  with  soft  laughter  on  thine  eyes, 
Ballad,  and  on  thy  mouth. 


ni.  — ROCOCO. 

Take  hands  and  part  with  laughter ; 

Touch  lips  and  part  with  tears ; 
Once  more  and  no  more  after, 

Whatever  comes  with  years. 
We  twain  shall  not  remeasure 

The  ways  that  left  us  twain ; 
Nor  crush  the  lees  of  {>leasure 

From  sanguine  grapes  of  pain. 

We  twain  once  well  in  sunder. 
What  will  the  mad  gods  do 


For  hate  with  me,  I  wonder. 

Or  what  for  love  with  you  ? 
Foi^et  them  till  November, 

And  dream  there  's  April  yet ; 
Forget  that  I  remember, 

And  dream  that  I  forget. 
Time  found  our  tired  love  sleeping. 

And  kissed  away  his  breath ; 
But  what  should  we  do  weeping. 

Though  light  love  sleep  to  death  ? 
AVe  have  drained  his  lips  at  leisure. 

Till  there  's  not  left  to  drain 
A  single  sob  of  pleasure, 

A  smgle  pulse  of  pain. 
Dream  that  the  lips  once  breathless 

Might  quicken  if  they  would  ; 
Say  that  the  soul  is  deathless  ; 

Dream  that  the  gods  are  good ; 
Say  March  may  wed  September, 

And  time  divorce  regret ; 
But  not  that  you  remember, 

And  not  that  I  forget. 
We  have  heard  from  hidden  places 

What  love  scarce  lives  and  hears  : 
We  have  seen  on  fervent  faces 

The  pallor  of  strange  tears ; 
We  have  trod  the  wine-vat's  treasure, 

Whence,  ripe  to  steam  and  stain. 
Foams  round  the  feet  of  pleasure 

The  blood-red  must  of  pain. 
Remembrance  may  recover 

And  time  bring  back  to  time 
The  name  of  your  first  lover. 

The  ring  of  my  first  rhyme  ; 
But  rose-leaves  of  December 

The  fi-osts  of  June  shall  fret, 
The  day  that  you  remember. 

The  day  that  I  foi^t. 
The  snake  that  hides  and  hisses 

In  heaven  we  twain  have  known  ; 
The  grief  of  cruel  kisses. 

The  joy  whose  mouth  makes  moan ; 
The  pulse's  pause  and  measure, 

"Wnere  in  one  furtive  vein 
Throbs  through  the  heart  of  pleasure 

The  purpler  blood  of  pain. 
We  have  done  with  tears  and  treasons 

And  love  for  treason's  sake  ; 
Room  for  the  swift  new  seasons, 

The  years  that  burn  and  break. 
Dismantle  and  dismember 

Men's  days  and  dreams,  Juliette  ; 
For  love  may  not  remember, 

But  time  will  not  forget. 
Life  treads  down  love  in  flying. 

Time  withers  him  at  root ; 
Bring  all  dead  things  and  dying, 

Reaped  sheaf  and  ruined  fruit, 
Where,  cnished  by  three  days'  pressure, 

Our  three  days'  love  lies  slain  ; 
And  earlier  leaf  of  pleasure. 

And  latter  flower  of  pain. 
Breathe  close  upon  the  ashes, 

It  may  be  flame  will  leap  ; 
Unclose  the  soft  close  lashes. 

Lift  up  the  lids,  and  weep. 
Light  love's  extinguished  ember. 

Let  one  tear  leave  it  wet 
For  one  that  you  remember 

And  ten  that  you  forget. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

MISS  RATIiOCK  COMES  TO  OUR  ASSISTANCE. 

Old  Mi&s  Raylock  (many  have  forgotten  her 
name,  —  writers  get  soon  forgotten,  unless  they  are 
very  first-class)  wrote  three  or  four  very  charming, 
terse,  and  carefully  thouglit-out  stories,  a  long  time 
ago,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  such  tales  was 
nearly  as  great  as  now,  and  when  the  supply  was 
deficient  They  were  merely  honest  tales  about  so- 
cial life  in  its  ordinary  aspects,  but  told  with  a  charm 
and  a  grace  which  I  could,  if  I  dared,  compare  with 
Miss  Austen  or  Mrs.  Gaskell.  It  b  to  the  credit  of 
the  time  in  which  she  wrote  those  stories  (not  far 
from  1820,  rather  a  Gilbert  Gurney,  Tom  and  Jerry 
time,  on  the  whole)  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  sold 
well,  and  that  she  came  to  live  in  our  village,  with 
nearly  three  thoasand  pounds  added  to  her  previ- 
ously slender  fortune.  She  is,  therefore,  not  only 
nearly  the  oldest  neighbor  we  have,  but  is  also  a 
very  old  lady.  She  is  as  well  able  to  write  now  as 
ever  she  was.  We  have  urged  her  to  do  so ;  but 
she  steadily  refuses.  She  replies  always  :  No,  my 
dear,  I  had  something  to  say  forty  years  ago,  and  I 
said  it,  and,  what  is  more,  my  dear,  they  listened  to 
me.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  now,  and  so  I 
shall  remain  silent.  My  charming  style  ?  Certain- 
ly, mine  was  a  charming  style.  But  mere  style  don't 
warrant  a  man  or  woman  in  writing,  if  they  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  I  have  something  to  say  1  Very 
likely,  but  I  see  George  P21iot,  and  ^Irs.  Gaskell  say- 
ing all  I  have  got  to  say,  and  a  deal  more,  in  a  far 
better  style  than  mine.  I  '11  write  no  more,  please. 
Talk  ?  Oh,  I  '11  talk  to  vou  as  long  as  you  like.  An 
old  woman  is  only  left  alive  to  talk :  she  will  do  less 
mischief  in  that  way  than  she  would  if  she  wrote  af- 
ter living  out  of  the  world  as  long  as  I  have.  Will 
I  gossip?  Certainly;  there  is  nothing  I  am  fonder 
of.  You  must  agree  to  leave  the  room,  however,  if 
you  hear  me  s|x;aking  ill  of  any  one.  Will  I  tell 
you  about  Scjuire  Silcote  ?  Certainly.  I  will  tell 
you  all  the  gooil  I  know  of  him.  But  if  I  get  on  the 
subject  of  the  Princess  Castelnuovo,  stop  me,  or  my 

Eetulant  old  tongue  will  make  me  say  things  about 
cr  which  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  aflerwards.  No,  no ! 
don't  encourage  me  to  talk  about  that  jxxjr  woman. 
/  have  nothing  to  forgive,  but  —  but  she  inntates  me. 
And  that  is  so  very  wrong,  —  a  woman  who  would 
give,  and  who  has  given,  the  gown  ofl'her  back,  and 
the  shoes  off  her  feet,  for  sheer  kindly  honest  good 


will.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself.  Now,  dear, 
what  do  you  want  to  know  about  Harry  Silcote  ? 
Everything  ? 

Well,  the  father  of  the  present  Squire  Harry  was 
a  great  country  attorney,  agent  for  several  very 
great  houses,  as  his  lather  had  been  before  him,  and 
I  was,  of  course,  a  very  wealthy  man.  The  largest  of 
his  agencies,  or  what  you  call  them,  was,  however, 
that  of  Sir  George  Denby's  estate.  You  can  antici- 
pate me  here.  All  the  world  knows  about  the  four 
Miss  Denbys.  The  estate  was  left  to  the  eldest,  who 
married  Lord  Ballyroundtower,  who  gambled  away 
the  whole  sixty  thousand  a  year,  interest,  principal, 
country  houses,  timber,  everything  but  the  bare  land, 
in  t«n  years,  and  left  her  a  penniless  woman,  depend- 
ent on  her  three  sisters.  Sileote's  father  acted  as 
an  honest  man  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  dread- 
ful business ;  used  his  influence  with  Sir  George 
Denby  to  prevent  the  match,  without  avail ;  to  have 
reasonable  settlements  made,  not  to  much  purpose  ; 
and,  after  his  death,  did  all  he  could  to  stay  her  in- 
fatuation for  one  of  the  most  worthless  men  who 
ever  lived. 

The  story  is  too  well  known  to  dwell  on.  He 
debauched  away  a  million  or  more  of  her  money, 
and  at  his  death  left  his  countess  without  a  farthing. 
Old  Silcote  was  not  any  the  richer  for  the  ruin. 
He  loved  Lady  Ballyroundtower  and  her  family, 
and  he  was  probably  the  only  honest  man  whom  the 
Earl  saw  in  the  way  of  money  matters  during  those 
wild  ten  years.  I  glance  over  this  stale  old  story 
only  to  show  that  the  present  Squire's  money  was 
honestly  come  by,  for  folks  are  superstitious  about 
here,  and  that  ill-gotten  money  won't  wear. 
Fud^ !  a  lawyer's  money  is  as  honestjy  got  as  a 
novelist's,  any  day. 

You  and  the  world  know  the  story  I  have  been 
telling  you  quite  well,  but  every  one  who  calls  Sir 
George  Denby  a  fool  does  not  know  that  he  left 
three  other  daughters  with  thirty  thousand  pounds 
a  piece.  Quiet  ladies,  ([uite  as  plain  in  appearance, 
quite  as  gentle,  as  good,  and  as  affectionate  as  that 
most  ill-used  and  unfortunate  lady,  but  a  little 
more  wise.  Certain  little  brown  ladies  of  doubtful 
age,  three  in  number,  used  for  some  time  to  be 
found  in  the  world  behind  doors,  or  going  down  to 
supper  a  step  at  a  time,  one  behind  the  other,  with- 
out any  one  with  them ;  encouraging  one  another 
with  little  quack-like  notes,  as  of  little  ducks  en- 
couraging one  another  to  take  the  water :  or  in  the 
cnishroom  of  the  opera  in  a  difficulty  about  their 
carriage,  waiting,  like  three  timid  little  quails,  until 
that  tt^irrifying  bellow  of  "  Miss  Denbys  carriage ," 
should  shock  the  ear  of  night  in  the  Hay  market, 
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and  then,  trottIn<r  ont  like  tliree  frightened  little 
saud-pijxire,  to  hide  their  heads  from  the  dreadful 
crowd  of  eyes  under  the  light*.  I  have  not  been  in 
the  world  lately,  but  they  tell  me  that  a  woman  is 
safe  from  insult  anywhere  now.  It  was  not  always 
so  then.  There  were  young  fellows  in  those  days 
who  would  either  have  accosted  those  three  ladies, 
or,  if  they  were  not  pretty  enough,  jeered  at  them. 
But,  not  to  ramble,  these  three  little  brown  ladies 
wore  the  three  Miss  Denbys,  following  their  sister, 
the  countess,  into  society,  and  not  liking  it  at  all, 
but  wishing  they  were  back  at  Denby  among  the 
poor  and  the  schools. 

They  got  known.  The  Earl's  name  was  Tom, 
and  they  got  known  in  society  as  Tom's  sisters-in- 
law.  One  day  somewhere,  some  one  said  that 
Tom's  youngest  sister-in-law  had  married  a  fellow 
in  the  country.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  are  not 
all  things  which  are  said  in  society.  Being  out  of 
society  as  I  am,  and  yet  being  so  intimate  with  my 
dear  neighbors,  who  are  in  society,  I  hear  all  the 
latest  news  from  the  Avorld.  But  it  seems  to  me 
always  all  wrong.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  girls 
always  come  and  contradict  their  own  intelligence 
in  less  than  a  week.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Yes.  It 
was  true  that  the  youngest  Miss  Denby  married  a 
clergyman,  and  had  a  little  girl.  And  all  their 
property  being  securefl,  this  little  girl  Avas  the  heir- 
ess of  ninety  thousand  pounds,  and  Harry  Silcote 
married  her,  and  there  never  would  have  been  any 
trouble  between  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
princess ;  at  le.ist  I  always  connected  it  with  her. 

That  is  how  Harry  almost  doubled  the  already 
great  fortune  of  his  father.  The  arrangement  was 
the  mpst  natural  in  the  world.  For  many  years 
his  father  had  been  almost  the  only  friend  of  the 
sisters.  Harry  had  been  always  in  and  out  of  the 
house  as  if  he  belonged  to  it,  and  had  seen  Laura 
the  heiress  grow  up  beside  him.  Just  when  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  when  he  was  twenty-four  and  she 
nineteen,  he  announced  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  There  was  no  trouble  about  the  match. 
Harry  was  clever,  pushing,  gentlemanly,  and  rich. 
He  was  no  spendthrift,  he  was  hard  at  work  as  a 
barrister,  and  with  his  introductions  to  the  profes- 
sion certain  to  succeed  ;  certain  to  get  to  the  top  of 
the  tree.     They  were  married. 

Even  then  I  remember  that  there  was  a  cloud 
upon  his  face,  which  has  since  deepened  into  the 
continual  scowl  we  see  now.  She  was  handsome, 
gentle,  and  good,  just  the  sort  of  pei-son  you  would 
expect,  from  the  quiet,  gentle  bringing  up  of  her 
aunts.  They  lived  to  see  her  married,  and  then 
dropped  oil'  very  (juietly  one  after  the  other,  leaving 
her  alone  in  the  world  with  Harry  Silcote. 

Tiiey  were  very  happy  together  until  they  had 
a  little  Vx)y,  and  his  sister  came  to  live  with  them. 
She  is  now  the  Princess  Castelnuovo.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  her  folly  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  She  is  so  very  indiscreet.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  final  catastrophe  no  one  seems  to 
know.  It  came  in  this  manner.  He  was  on  the 
Western  Circuit  at  Exeter,  defending  a  young 
sailor  who  was  charged  witli  8tal)bing  a  Jew  crimp. 
Sllcoto  had  been  as  brilliant  and  as  gay  as  ever  up 
to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  his  case,  which  was 
the  last  time  any  of  his  friends  had  speech  of  him. 
The  case  was  interesting,  and  Silcote  more  splendid 
than  he  ha<l  ever  been  before. 

He  won  his  ca^o  to  every  one's  surprise.  The 
terrified  deer-eved  sailor  lad,  who  ha«l  kej)!  those 
ejes  fixed  on  Silcote  all  the  morning,  gave  a  gasp 


of  relief,  at  the  astonishing  effect  of  his  cjunsel's 
eloquence.  The  judge,  who  had  very  properly 
summed  up  dead  against  the  prisoner,  looked  at  the 
jury  as  if  admiration  for  that  bulwark  of  onr  nation- 
al liberties  was  not,  at  that  moment,  the  prevailinjj 
sentiment  in  his  mind.  Silcote's  friends  crowded 
round  him,  congratulating  ;  but  he  scarcely  spoke  a 
word  to  any  of  them.  He  left  Exeter  that  day, 
and  was  unheard  of  in  the  world  for  four  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  his  father  died,  and  he 
re-emerged  from  somewhere  and  took  possession  of 
the  property.  His  fii-st  wife  had  died  above  three 
years  before  in  Italy,  and  he  was  married  again. 
By  his  first  wife  -  he  had  a  son,  the  Rev.  Algernon 
Silcote  of  Lancaster  Square ;  by  his  second,  now 
also  dead,  Thomas,  Arthur,  and  Evelyn. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ALGERXON. 

Silcote  had  a  child  by  his  first  wife,  the  niece, 
daughter,  and  sole  object  in  life  of  the  two  feeble 
little  brown  Miss  Denbys,  and  their  married  sister. 
That  chihl  was  represented  first  of  all  by  a  baby, 
whose  specialities  were  that  he  was  rather  paler 
than  babies  in  general,  and  had  lar^e  eager  scared 
eyes ;  that  he  took  notice  sooner  than  most  babies, 
but  kept  such  deductions  as  he  had  made  from 
ascertained  facts  entirely  to  himself,  refusing  to  re- 
duce them  to  practice  until  he  had  verified  them 
further ;  and  so,  consequently,  at  three  years  of  age, 
was  the  most  left-handed,  unlucky  child  to  be  found, 
ohe  would  guess,  for  miles  round.  Not  at  all  a 
healthy  child  ;  a  child  who  did  really  require  a  sen- 
sible doctor  to  see  after  him ;  who  came,  by  the 
mother's  side,  from  a  family  who  believed  in  doc- 
tors, and  got  physicked  and  druj^ed  acconlingly: 
and  the  best  child  for  taking  medicine  ever  seen. 
Indeed,  medicine  in  s5me  fonn  soon  became  a  ne- 
cessity to  him,  and  later  in  life,  the  principal  {mrt 
of  his  mild  pecuniary  embarrassments  bad  their  or- 
igin in  this  necessity. 

When  he  was  three  years  old  his  mother  died, 
and  he  never  saw  his  father  after  this.  Gradually 
he  developed  into  a  pale,  good  child,  easily  kept 
quiet,  easily  made  to  cry;  very  thoughtful  appar^ 
ently,  but  keeping  his  thoughts  strictly  to  hiniself. 
Then  he  became  a  pale,  leggy  boy,  a  great  favorite 
at  school,  working  very  hanl,  but  getting  no  prizes 
except  those  for  good  conduct,  which  were  alwaj-B 
given  to  him  without  question  or  hesitation.  Then 
there  was  a  lanky  youth  who  stayed  at  school  late, 
until  he  became  grandfather  of  the  sixth,  in  a  tail 
coat  and  stand-up  collars. 

Then  he  grew  into  the  gentlest  and  best  of  fresh- 
men to  a  somewhat  fiist  college,  who,  although  slow, 
religious,  and  of  poor  health  and  peaceful  habits, 
gained  a  sort  of  half  resjH'ctful  half  pitying  affection 
from  the  strongest  and  the  wildest:  more  particu- 
larly after  he  hatl,  mildly  but  quite  firmly,  before  a 
whole  common  room  refused  to  give  any  informa- 
tion whatever  concerning  the  ringleaders  at  a  bon- 
fire, which  had  been  made  under  his  window,  and 
which  he  confessed  to  have  witnessed. 

The  men  waited  outside  hall  and  cheered  him 
that  evening.  Those  wild  young  spirits,  who  had 
only  a  week  before  prireil  open  his  oak  with  a  coal 
hammer  at  midnight,  nailed  him  into  his  lx.>droom, 
broken  his  tea-things,  and  generally  conducted 
themselves  as  our  English  vouth  do  when  anything 
abnormal,  and  conse(juently  objectional,  comes  in 
their  way,  now  made  full  amends  by  coming  to  him 
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in  a  body,  and  telling  him  that  it  was  they  who  had 
done  it,  but  that  they  did  n't  know  he  was  a  brick, 
beyond  which  what  could  any  gentleman  desire  in 
the  way  of  satisfaction  ?  lie  got  on  with  them. 
Many  will  remember  the  way  in  which  he,  too  gen- 
tle to  denounce,  would  quietly  and  silently  leave 
the  company  when  the  brilliancy  of  the  conversa- 
tion got  a  little  too  vivid  for  him,  and  men  got  fast 
and  noisy.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of  all  in  his 
second  year.  When  the  elder  Bob  got  his  year's 
rustication,  it  was  up  and  down  Algy  Silcote's  room 
that  he  walked,  with  scared  pale  face,  consulting 
him  as  to  how  the  terrible  news  was  to  be  broken  to 
the  governor.  When  Bob's  little  brother,  the  idle, 
gentle  little  favorite  of  the  college,  got  plucked  for 
his  little-go,  he  bore  up  nobly  before  the  other  fel- 
lows, who  wisely  handed  him  over  to  Old  Algy ;  and 
on  Algy's  sofa  the  poor  boy  lay  down  the  moment 
they  were  alone  together,  and  wept  without  reserve 
or  hesitation.  So  he  took  his  modest  past  degree, 
and  leaving,  to  the  sorrow  of  every  one,  from  the 
master  to  the  messenger,  was  ordained  one  Trinity 
Sunday,  having  a  small  London  curacy  for  title. 

During  the  three  happy  years  he  had  spent  in 
concluding  his  education,  he  had  had  but  few  visitors. 
He  was  the  only  quiet  man  in  St.  Paul's,  and  quiet 
and  mild  men  of  other  colleges  were  nervous  about 
coming  to  tea  with  him  in  that  den  of  howling  and 
dangerous  lunatics.  The  lodge  alone,  with  its 
crowd  of  extravagantly-dressed  men  in  battered 
cajjs  and  tattered  gowns,  who  stared,  and  talked 
loudly  and  openly  of  illegal  escapades,  who  rowed 
in  the  university  eiglit,  —  ay,  and  got  first  classes  in 
the  schools,  too,  some  of  them,  the  terrible  fellows, 
—  was  too  much  for  these  heroes. 

They  used  to  pass,  quickly  and  shuddering,  that 
beautiful  old  gateway,  until  the  shouting  of  the  en- 
caged spirits  became  mellowed  by  distance  ;  won- 
dering what  could  possibly  have  induced  Silcote's 
"  friends  "  to  send  him  to  such  a  college.  But  they 
always  greedily  listened  to  Algy's  account  of  the 
terrible  affairs  which  were  carried  on  in  that  dread- 
ful place.  And  indeed  Algy  was  not  sorry  to  re- 
count them  :  for  the  conversation  of  the  set  to  which 
his  religious  principles  had  driven  him  was  often 
wearisomely  dull,  and  sometimes  very  priggish  and 
ill-conditioned.  There  were  but  four  or  five  of  tiiem 
as  earnest  and  {jood  as  himself,  and  the  others  palled 
on  him  so  in  time,  with  their  prate  of  books  they 
bought  and  never  read,  and  of  degrees  they  never 
took,  that  sometimes,  in  coming  back  late  to  that 
abode  of  mad  fantastic  vitality  and  good  humor 
called  St.  Paul's  College,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
was  going  where  he  had  never  been,  —  home  ;  and 
waa  about  to  get  a  welcome,  —  mad  enough,  but 
sincere. 

So  Algy  had  no  more  than  two  out-college  visit- 
ors all  the  time  he  was  there,  and  they  were  won- 
derful favorites  in  the  place.  Algy's  brothers  were 
such  great  successes,  that  the  brightness  which  over- 
spread his  face  on  their  arrival  communicated  itself 
to  many  others. 

They  were  so  utterly  unlike  him.  The  first,  a 
splendid  young  cornet  of  dragoons,  up  to  anything, 
bound  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  army  by  being  so 
much  faster  than  anybody  else,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Vice  Chancellor  to  communicate  with 
the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  to  the  intense  delight 
and  admiration  of  the  Paul's  men,  anel  the  deep 
horror  of  poor  Algy.  But,  in  spite  of  Tom's  naughti- 
ness, Tom  was  dearer  to  his  half-brother  Algy  than 
anything  else  in  this  world,  and  the  boy  dragoon, 


though  he  was  fond  of  teasing  and  shocking  Algy, 
was  as  fond  of  him  as  he  could  be  of  anything. 

The  other  brother  and  visitor  was  a  very  diUerent 
person.  A  handsome,  bright-eyed,  eager  youth 
from  Eton,  with  an  intense  vivid  curiosity  and  de- 
light in  everything,  as  if  the  world,  which  was  just 
opening  before  him,  was  a  great  and  beautiful  intel- 
lectual problem,  which  unfolded  and  got  more  beau- 
tiful as  each  fresh  piece  of  knowledge  and  each  fresh 
piece  of  experience  was  gained ;  at  one  time  in  a 
state  of  breathless  delight  and  admiration  at  hearing 
some  man  pass  a  splendid  examination ;  then  rapt 
in  almost  tearful  awe  at  the  anthem  at  Magdalen  ; 
then  madly  whooping  on  the  tow-path.  Such  were 
some  of  the  moods  which  expressed  themselves  in 
the  noble  open  face  of  Arthur,  during  these  precious 
visits  to  his  brother.  In  its  quieter  moments,  in  the 
time  of  its  most  extreme  repose,  this  face  had  the 
look  of  one  thinking  earnestly.  If  people  began  to 
talk,  the  lad  sat  perfectly  still,  but  turned  his  keen 
brown  eyes  on  each  speaker  in  turn  as  he  sjjoke, 
without  any  change  of  feature ;  but,  if  anything 
touched  or  interested  him  in  the  conversation  or  ar- 
gument, his  eyebrows  would  go  up,  and  his  mouth 
lengthen  into  a  smile.  A  boy  too  proud  to  applaud 
where  he  did  not  feel,  but  applauding  eagerly  enough 
where  he  did. 

The  good  and  gentle  Algernon  had  never,  to  his 
recollection,  seen  his  father,  or  been  home.  The 
little  brown  bird-like  Miss  Denbys,  his  grandaunts, 
had  died  very  soon  after  he  was  born,  or,  no  doubt, 
he  would  have  been  placed  in  their  guardianship  ; 
as  it  was  he  was  consigned  to  his  paternal  aunt's 
care,  the  lady  who  was  then  plain  Miss  Silcote,  with 
her  forty  thousand  pounds  or  so,  but  whom  we  have 
already  seen  as  the  Princess  Castelnuovo.  This  was 
the  lady  who  had  brought  him  up ;  for  his  father,  — 
although  providing  well,  almost  handsomely,  for  him 
until  he  got  other  provision,  —  steadily  refused  to 
set  eyes  on  him,  although  he  allowed  his  half-broth- 
ers by  his  second  marrieige,  to  be  friends  with 
him. 

Algy  never  really  had  a  home,  until  he  got  the 
one  in  which  we  shall  see  him  directly.  The  place 
in  which  he  spent  his  holidays  and  vacations,  was, 
up  to  a  certain  time,  his  aunt  Mary's  house  in  Bry- 
anstone  Sciuare.  She  was  most  devoted  and  most 
kind  to  him,  as  she  was  to  every  one ;  though  he 
even,  before  she  went  to  Italy  for  two  years  and 
came  back  a  princess,  had  time,  with  his  very  sim- 
ple brains,  to  find  out  that  she  was  very  silly  and 
frivolous  at  times,  very  fond  of  admiration,  and 
sometimes,  in  her  cowardice,  as  false  as  false  could 
be,  and  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  as  vindic- 
tive as  only  a  real  coward  can  be. 

He  could  remember  his  mother,  — just  remember 
a  gentle,  kind  face,  not  in  the  least  like  (his  hon- 
esty compelled  him  to  say)  the  ivory  miniature  in 
his  possession.  He  could  remember  his  aunt  Mary, 
as  she  was  at  that  time.  He  could  remember  very 
well  a  splendid  officer  of  Horse  Guards,  red  Sir 
Godfrey  Mallory,  who  used  to  l)e  much  with  his 
mother  and  his  aunt ;  but  he  could  not  (juite  decide  if 
he  had  ever  seen  the  father  who  had  so  steadily  and 
so  strangely  refused  to  see  him,  —  the  father  whom 
he  heard  mentioned  once  or  twice  by  young  fellows 
at  St.  Paul's,  who  came  from  Berkshire,  as  the 
"  Dark  Squire."  He  could  not  remember  whether 
ho  had  ever  seen  him ;  but  he  could  call  up  a  cer- 
tain scene  at  any  time  bv  night  or  day.  His  aunt 
Mary,  his  mother,  and  Jsir  Godfrey  Mallory,  were 
together  in  the   drawing-room,  and  he  was  i)laying 
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on  the  carpet,  when  there  came  in  a  scowling,  wild- 
looking  man,  who  said  something  which  passed  over 
the  ears  of  childhood  unheeded,  but  which  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  others.  All  he  could  re- 
member was  that  his  aunt  Mary  scolded  all  parties 
till  she  fell  into  hysterics,  that  Sir  Godfrey  drew 
himself  up,  and  scornfully  exasperated  the  dark- 
looking  intruder  by  withering  words,  until  the  lat- 
ter struck  the  former,  and,  in  an  undignified  and 
disgraceful  struggle,  threw  him  violently  to  the 
ground,  but  the  servants  and  grooms  came  in  and 
separated  them;  and  that  all  this  time  his  mother, 
having  caught  him  up,  held  him  close  to  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  when  it  was  all  over,  and  they  were  gone, 
continued  to  tremble  so,  that  he,  poor  little  fool, 
thought  she  must  be  cold,  and  tried  to  cover  her 
with  some  bauble  of  a  rug  which  lay  on  the  couch. 
He  could  remember  all  this ;  it  was  all  that  his 
childish  recollection  could  retain  ;  and  he  used  to 
ask  himself,  "  Was  the  dark-looking  man  who  came 
in  and  beat  Sir  Godfrey  my  father  ?  "  It  was  his 
father.  Though  Algy  remembered  his  actually 
striking  Sir  Godfrey,  lie  happily  neither  understood, 
nor  could  remember,  the  false  coarse  words  with 
which  the  blow  was  accompanied. 

There  came  a  time  very  soon  after,  he  tells  us  in 
his  simple  way,  when  they  told  him  he  could  not  go 
to  his  mother,  for  that  she  was  too  ill  to  see  him ;  and 
very  soon  after  a  time  when  his  aunt  Mary  (a  -true 
woman,  with  all  her  great  faults)  came  to  him,  and 
gently  told  him  that  he  would  not  see  his  mother 
any  more.  "  1  took  it  from  her  lips  like  gospel," 
Algy  says  in  his  simple  way.  "  I  did  n't  know  she 
was  dead.  I  did  n't  know  what  death  was  at  that 
time.  She  said  I  was  never  to  see  my  mother  any 
more,  and  it  was  the  same  as  a  bit  of  catechism  or 
creed  to  me ;  I  always  believe  what  is  told  me.  I 
should  believe  anything  you  told  me.  And  I  be- 
lieved her.  I  did  not  cry  to  go  to  my  mother,  for  I 
believed  my  aunt's  statement  implicitly.  The  rea- 
son I  cried  myself  into  a  lever  is,  that  I  felt  that 
dreadful  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  desertion, 
which  a  child  can  feel  and  live,  but  which  drives  a 
full-grown  man  to  the  lunatic  asylum  or  to  suicide. 
They  took  me  to  kiss  her  in  her  coHin,  sir,  and  I 
complained  to  them  about  her  dress.  Allow  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most  perfect 
ballad  in  the  English  language  is  built  on  the  neg- 
lect and  desolation  of  two  children.  As  a  sentimen- 
talist yourself,  sir,  you  are  scarcely  prepared  to  deny 
that  a  neglected  and  deserted  child  is  a  more  pa- 
thetic object  than  an  unlucky  lover." 

His  cunicy  was  in  a  rapidly-increasing  neighbor- 
hood of  the  north  of  London.  When  he  was  first 
ordained  the  place  was  a  wilderness  of  scaffold-poles 
and  gravel-pits,  with  here  and  there  a  fragment  of 
a  field-hedge,  or  some  country  cottage,  looking  very 
small  and  very  old  among  tiie  new  houses  lying 
round  in  all  (lirections ;  not,  however,  that  the  new 
houses  were  ,of  anv  va.st  size,  for  the  neighborhood 
was  decidedly  a  middle-class  one,  composed  of  thirty 
to  forty  noun«l  houses.  Before  he  had  been  two 
j-ears  in  the  curacy,  Lancaster-Square,  eompose<l  of 
just  such  houses,  was  finished,  an(l  the  church  at  one 
end  had  been  built  also  in  all  the  native  hideousness 
of  the  period.  With  what  pew-rents,  Eai!ter-<lues, 
and  what  not,  the  stipend  of  the  church  would 
reach  at  least,  one  way  with  another,  £300,  a  large 
income  for  those  parts,  giving  the  incumlK'nt  that 
prcMige.  wliicli  it  is  so  ne«;e8sary  for  a  clergyman  of 
the  establishment  to  have.  There  was  no  doubt  who 
was  to  have  it.     The  bishop  inducted  the  Rev.  Al- 


fernon  Silcote,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who 
new  him,  from  Monseigneur  Grey  to  Mr.  Hox- 
worth,  the  Baptist  minister. 

Very  few  clergymen  at  all  events  then  hesitated 
to  marry  upon  £800  a  year,  and  to  Algernon  Sil- 
cote, with  his  modest  habits,  it  seemed  to  be  a  very 
fine  income.  Mr.  Betts,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  those  parts,  a  stock-broker,  had  been  the  princi- 
pal subscriber  to  the  testimonial  which  he  had  re- 
ceived when  he  had  quitted  the  curacy  ;  Miss  Betts 
(his  only  daughter)  and  he  had  a  mutual  admiration 
for  one  another,  and  so  they  married,  and  he  bade 
farewell  to  all  hopes  of  comfort  for  the  future. 

She  was  a  foolish  woman,  an  only  daughter, 
pretty,  gentle,  and  utterly  spoiled  and  ignorant. 
Whether  it  was  his  voice,  his  position,  or  his  preach- 
ing, which  made  her  fall  in  love  with  this  gaunt 
young  curate,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  she  ad- 
mired him,  and  gave  him  every  opportunity  of  fall- 
ing in  love  with  her.  He  did  so,  and  to  his  aston- 
ishment and  delight,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
found  that  one  woman  honored  him  by  a  preference 
above  all  other  men.  Some  of  the  young  fellows  of 
those  parts,  who  were  just  getting  on  so  far  in  life 
as  to  think  of  settling,  expressed  their  discontent  at 
a  parson,  .with  half  their  income,  carrying  off  the 
best  match  thereabouts,  not  reflecting  that  Algernon 
discounted  his  position  as  a  gentleman,  and  edu- 
cation, for  a  large  sum.  In  a  year's  time,  however, 
they  congratulated  one  another  on  their  escape. 

She  had  certainly  brought  with  her  an  allowance 
of  £150  a  year,  but  she  was  so  extravagant,  so  use- 
less, and  so  silly,  that  it  was  worse  than  nothing. 
She  was  confined  just  as  the  sudden  shock  of  her 
father's  bankruptcy  came  on  them.  Fi*om  this  time 
to  the  day  of  her  death  the  poor  woman  was  only  a 
fearfully  expensive  incumbrance. 

The  bankrupt  father  was  instantly  and  promptly 
received  into  Algy's  house,  by  Algy  himself,  with  a 
most  affectionate  welcome.  If  there  was  one  man 
more  than  another  to  whom  Algy  was  polite  and 
deeply  respectful,  it  was  to  this  suddenly  broken 
man,  whom  he  had  made,  by  his  own  act,  an  ever- 
present  burden  to  himself.  Mr.  Betts,  vulgar,  loud, 
ostentatious,  selfish,  and  not  too  honest,  but  he  was 
in  distress,  and  Algy,  simple  fellow,  knew  only  of 
the  Gospel. 

Algy's  health  had  never  been  good,  and  now  his 
wife  worried  him  into  a  state  of  permanent  dyspep- 
sia, or  whatever  they  call  that  utter  lowering  of^  the 
system,  which  arises  from  worry  and  anxiety,  as 
well,  as  from  laziness  and  over-feeding.  She  wor- 
ried herself  to  death  after  her  fourth  confinement, 
and  left  him  slightly  in  debt,  with  a  household  in 
which  anything  like  comfort  and  management  had 
been  banished  five  years  before. 

But  it  was  home  to  them.  They  contrived  to 
keep  their  muddle  and  untidiness  to  themselves. 
Algy  was  always  well  dressed  on  Sunday,  and, 
since  his  misfortunes  had  begun,  his  sermons  had 
acquired  a  plaintive  and  earnest  beauty  which  they 
might  have  lacked  before.  The  more  weary  life 
grew  to  him,  the  more  earnest  —  sometimes  the 
more  fiercely  eager  —  he  got,  on  one  point,  the 
boundless  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.     lie  gained 

Eower  with  his  j)eo])le.  The  very  extreme  party, 
oth  in  and  beyond  the  Established  Church,  allowed 
him  great  unction.  His  church  was  full,  but  there 
were  but  a  limited  number  of  sittings,  and  his  four 
children  were  growing,  and  must  be  educated.  So 
it  came  about  that  home  became  home  to  him  no 
longer, —  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  give 
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up  his  last  and  only  luxury,  privacy.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  take  puj)ils. 

It  was  his  father-in-law  Belts  who  pointed  out  to 
him  this  method  of  increasing  his  income.  Betts 
wais  a  bad  specimen  of  the  inferior  kind  of  the  Lon- 
don City  speculator.  He  had  all  his  ostentation,  his 
arrogance,  his  coarseness,  his  refusal  to  recognize 
high  motives  (in  which  latter  characteristic  your 
peasant  and  your  town  mechanic  are  so  often  far 
superior  to  the  man  who  leads  him),  while  he  was 
without  his  honhomtnie,  and  his  ready-handed  care- 
less generosity.  Neither  ostentation  nor  real  care- 
less good  will  could  ever  make  him  subscribe  liber- 
ally ;  the  only  large  subscription  he  ever  gave  was 
that  to  Algy's,  to  liis  prospective  son-in-law's,  teste- 
monial ;  not  a  very  nice  man,  by  any  means,  —  a 
man  who  seemed  to  Algy  with  his  Oxfordism  entire- 
ly made  up  of  faults  with  no  virtues,  a  man  who 
grated  on  his  dearest  prejudices  a  hundred  times  a 
day,  a  man  sent  him  for  his  sins.  The  horror  of  his 
being  a  bankrupt,  the  horror  of  anything  connected 
with  dear  noisy  old  St.  Paul's  having  gone  into  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  was  bad  enough  to  make  him 
renounce  all  communion  with  his  old  friends,  and 
keep  hunself  with  lofty  humility  from  the  world  ; 
but  after  this  the  man,  himself,  remained  on  his 
hands,  a  deadly  thorn  in  his  side,  annoying  him  all 
day  long  by  his  manners,  his  way  of  eating  even,  his 
everlastmg  allusion  to  his  losses,  and,  more  than  all, 
by  his  clumsy  expressions  of  gratitude,  "  the  more 
offensive,"  said  Arthur,  who  had  not  then  been  quite 
cured  of  priggishness,  "  because  they  are  sincere." 

For  Betts's  very  numerous  faults  were  more  those 
of  education  and  training  than  of  nature;  for  if  one 
cannot  believe  that  some  natures  are  more  diflicult 
to  spoil  than  others,  and  that  the  tchole  business  is  a 
mere  result  of  the  circumstances  of  a  man's  bringing 
up,  one  would  be  getting  near  to  believe  nothing  at 
all.  The  man's  nature  was  not  a  bit  changed,  be- 
cause Algy  in  his  treatment  of  him  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed the  directions  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  His  nature  remained  the  same,  but  all  his 
old  landmarks  of  riches  and  respectability  had  been 
swept  away  bv  his  bankruptcy,  and  immediately 
after  he  saw,  with  his  eyes  cleared  from  all  cobwebs, 
while  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  a  man  who  acted  on 
a  law  he  had  never  recofjnized,  hardly  ever  heard  of, 
the  pure  law  of  Christianity.  Not  that  he  ever 
fully  recognized  it :  perhaps  he  was  too  old.  To  the 
very  last,  while  alluding  to  Algy,  he  would  say, 
"  Sir,  my  son-in-law  is  the  most  perfect  gentleman 
I  ever  saw,  and  a  sincere  Christian,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  a 
most  sincere  Christian,  I  give  you  my  honor." 

When  Algy,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found 
that  he  was  actually  pushed  for  money ;  when  he 
found  that  the  weekly  bills  were  increasing,  without 
the  means  of  paying  them ;  that  although  Reginald 
might  be  kept  from  school  a  little  longer,  yet  that 
his  darling  eldi'st  born,  Dora,  was  growing  vulgar, 
and  imitating  in  her  talk  the  maids,  with  whom  slie 
spent  four  fifths  of  the  day,  instead  of  him,  with 
whom  she  s])ent  about  one  fifth ;  then  he  thought  it 
time  to  consult  bis  father-in-law,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  world,  he  put  it  to  him,  might  be  most  valu- 
able. 

"  You  see,"  said  Algy,  "  that  I  am  a  mere  child ; 
I  really  am.  Such  small  intellectual  vigor  as  I 
possess"  (he  used  tliis  stvle  of  talk  to  Betts,  he 
would  have  spoken  very  differently  to  a  university 
man)  "  is  used  up  by  my  sermons.  I  ask  you,  — 
you  will  smile  at  my  simplicity,  —  what  does  a  man 
in  my  position  do  to  increase  his  income  ?  " 


"  Are  you  (juite  sure,"  said  Mr.  BetLs,  somewhat 
huskily,  that  you  would  do  better  by  increasing 
your  income." 

"  It  is  absolutely  necossarj',  I  fear,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Algy.  "  I  must  have  a  good  governess  for 
Dora.  Our  confidence  is  mutual,  I  believe,  and  I 
cannot  conceal  from  you  the  fact,  that  unless  Dora 
has  some  lady  to  superintend  her  education,  —  well, 
I  will  cut  it  short,  —  that  in  fact  she  will  not  grow 
up  a  lady  herself." 

"  Who  the  dense  wants  her  to  be  a  lady  ?  She 
won't  have  any  money." 

"  My  dear  sir " 

"  I  brought  up  my  girl  for  a  lady,  and  she  was  no 
good,  at  least  to  you.  I  don't  believe  in  girls,  with- 
out one  tithe  of  the  prospects  she  had  when  you 
married  her,  being  brought  up  as  ladies.  Govern- 
essing  ain't  any  good,  I  tell  you,  they  never  make 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  money  spent  on 
their  edication,  and  the  flower-making  ain't  much 
good  now.  They  say  the  women  are  going  to  take 
to  the  law  writing,  but  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  busi- 
ness says  they'll  never  come  it.  Try  that  But 
Lord,  see  the  various  games  I  have  tried  to  make  a 
little  money,  and  ease  you.  And  see  my  success. 
I  am  a  burden  on  you  still." 

"  You  are  no  burden,  my  dear  friend.  At  least, 
if  you  ever  had  been,  you  could  repay  the  whole  of 
^our  obligation  by  pointing  out  to  me  the  way  to 
increase  my  income.  1 7nust  have  my  children  edu- 
cated as  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  Reggy  must  go 
to  school." 

"  Must  he?  I  never  went  to  school,  but  here  I 
am,  says  you.  Well,  I  won't  dispute ;  but  knowing 
what  I  do  know,  I'd  apprentice  him  to  a  smith. 
Look  here;  your  education  cost  two  thousand 
pounds,  first  and  last,  and  I  don't  deny  that  the  in- 
vestment was  a  good  one.  Three  hundred  a  year 
for  two  thousand  is  a  good  investment.  But  then 
your  friends  had  the  money,  and  you  turned  out 
well,  and  you  had  luck  in  getting  this  church; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  Reggy,  you  ain't  got  the 
money,  and  he  may  turn  out  bad  (which  is  deused 
likely),  and  you  nor  no  other  man  can  be  answer- 
able for  his  luck.  Therefore,  I  say,  apprentice  him 
to  the  smith's  trade." 

"  I  could  not  dream  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Of  course  you  could  n't.  You  're  a  gentleman, 
and  I  '11  speak  up  for  gentlemen  as  long  as  I  live. 
But  gentlemen  —  I  mean  such  as  you  never  do  any 
good  —  for  themselves ;  you  know  swells,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  noblemen  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  Yes,  I  know  a  few  noblemen  ;  I  think  I  know  a 
good  many  noblemen.  At  Paul's  we  were  very  in- 
timate with  Cliristchurch,  and  I  was  popular  in  both 
places ;  but  what  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  this  :  why  do  you  send  these  swells  away 
when  they  seek  you  ?  Why,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, while  I  was  at  the  parlor  window,  and  you  in 
j'our  study,  up  comes  the  Manjuis  of  Bangor,  hunt- 
ing you  out  as  if  you  were  a  fox.  And  you  gave 
him  '  Not  at  home' ;  and  I  heard  him  say,  '  D:ish  it 
all,  I  should  like  to  find  him  again,'  Lor  something 
of  that  sort.  And  I  went  to  the  stationer's,  and 
hunted  him  up  in  the  Peerage.  Patron  of  nine 
livings.  And  I  got  the  Clergy  List,  and  I  found 
two  of  the  incumuents  instituted  before  Waterloo  ; 
and  then  you  come  to  ask  me  how  to  increase  vour 
income.  Tiiree  words  of  common  civility  to  Lord 
Bangor  would  make  you  a  rich  man." 
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"  Yes,  but,"  said  Algy,  "  you  see  I  could  n't  say 
them,  —  more  particularly  now  you  have  told  me 
that  two  of  his  livings  are  likely  to  drop  in.  Don't 
you  see  ?  " 

Betts  could  n't  see  that  at  all. 

I  '11  try  to  explain.  I  used  to  know  Lord  Bangor 
as  an  ccjual.  It  became  my  painful  duty  on  one  oc- 
casion to  rebuke  Lord  Bangor,  openly  and  publicly, 
for  speaking  in  a  way  which  —  which  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of.  1  never  did  so  to  any  other  man,  for  my 
custom  was  to  leave  the  room  when  talk  began  to 
get  fast  and  wild.  That  he  has  respected  me  ever 
since  is  nothing.  Is  this  the  man  to  whom  you  would 
have  me  go  and  truckle  for  a  living  ?  " 

"  I  can't  understand  this  sort  of  tiling,"  said  Betts. 
"  But  you  are  famihar  with  other  noblemen." 

"  I  am  not  familiar  with  any.  I  cannot  bring 
them  here ;  I  cannot." 

"  Well,  you  know  best,"  said  Betts,  I  thought 
swells  were  swells,  and  were  to  be  used  accordingly. 
Otherwise,  what  is  the  good  of  them  ?  If  you  are 
going  in  this  line,  you  must  take  pupils.  There  is  the 
Rev.  George  Thirl  wall  takes  three,  at  two  hundred 
a  year  a  piece.  There  *8  six  hundred  for  you,  barr- 
ing their  keep." 

"  Yes ;  but  then  Thirlwall  was  a  Balliol  scholar, 
and  got  a  double  first.  lie  can  command  such  a 
price.  I  doubt,  as  a  mere  pass  man,  whether  I 
should  get  any  pupils  at  all." 

"But  his  edication  did  not  cost  any  more  than 
yours." 

"  Rather  less,  I  should  think.  He  got  his  scholar- 
ship and  his  fellowship.  I  never  got  anything 
better  than  a  good  conduct  prize.  I  have  not  the 
brains." 

"That's  a  rum  thing,"  pondered  Betts  aloud. 
"  He  ain't  half  such  a  good  fellow  as  you,  and  a  stick 
in  the  pulpit.  Hang  edication,  I  say.  I  don't  see 
my  way  to  the  interest  on  my  money.  And  I  've 
been  a  bold  man,  too,  too  bold,  as  your  pocket  can 
tell  for  this  many  a  year,  sir.  It  was  the  Illinois 
Central  finished  me  at  last,  but  the  Illinois  Central 
seems  to  me  safe  alongside  of  a  university  educa- 
tion. However,  if  you  are  bent  against  the  law 
writing  and  blacksmithing,  and  against  the  using  of 
swell  friends,  so  strong,  you  must  try  for  pupils. 
Unless  —  " 

"Unless;  what? 

"  Unless  vou  would  try  your  father,  sir." 

"  I  tried  him  long  ago,"  said  Algy. 

"And  it  did  n't  do?" 

"  Oh,  dear  no ;  not  in  the  least.    Far  from  it." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PAB    MOBILE   FRATRUM. 

Algernon's  modest  allowance  of  £  250  a  year 
had  been  continued  through  the  usual  channel, 
all  through  the  time  of  his  curacy,  but  when  he  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  his  incumbency,  he  was  in- 
formed by  his  father's  lawyer  that  it  would  be  dis- 
continued ;  he  submitted,  with  a  sigh,  without  re- 
monstrance or  remark,  and  gave  up  all  hope  of 
assistance  from  that  quarter.  It  was  not  that  he 
proudly  made  any  resf>lution  against  accepting  it ; 
It  merely  seemed  to  him  utterly  improbable  that 
such  help  would  ever  be  offered,  and  utterly  impos- 
sible that  he  should  ever  ask  for  it. 

But  many  apparent  impossibilitiiis  have  been  done 
for  the  sake  of  children.  When  he  began  to  see 
that  he  was  i)oor,  ami  was  getting  poorer,  the 
thought  of  their  future   was  quite  enough  to  set 


aside  any  lingering  feelings  of  pride  or  fear  had 
any  such  been  there.  He  put  his  case  through  his 
lawyer,  and  was  refused.  Old  Silcote  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  could  hold  no  further  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Algernon  Silcote. 

Once,  not  long  after  this,  the  children  fell  ill  of 
measles,  or  some  childish  disorder,  and  a  sad  time 
the  poor  widower  had  with  them,  and  was  still 
thanking  Grod  that  they  were  on  the  mend,  and 
that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  precious  little  incum- 
brances, when  a  message  came  fi"om  Silcotes,  order- 
ing the  children  to  be  sent  there  for  change  of  air, 
until  they  recovered  their  health.  The  message 
came  through  Silcote's  lawyer,  and  was  done  in  as  ill- 
conditioned  a  manner  as  need  be,  but  Algy  had  no 
"  proper  spirit "  whatever.  He  thankfully  sent  the 
children  off,  and  they  were  kept  there  for  above 
two  months.  He  was  very  thankful.  "  The  ban 
then  is  not  to  descend  to  the  next  generation," 
he  said.     He  thanked  God  for  it. 

The  younger  of  his  two  visitors  at  Oxford,  the 
bright-eyed  young  Arthur,  now  grown  to  be  the 
man  we  saw  him  at  Silcotes  the  night  of  the  poach- 
ing affray,  paid  him  frequent  visits  as  of  yore.  It 
was  he  who  brought  the  children  back  fh)in  Sil- 
cotes, with  new  clothes,  new  toys,  new  roses  in  their 
cheeks,  and,  alas,  new  wants  and  a  new  discontent 
at  the  squalid  and  untidy  home  to  which  they  had 
returned.  Arthur,  who  noticed  everj-thing,  noticed 
Miss  Dora  turning  up  her  nose  at  several  things,  and 
heard  one  or  two  petulant  remarks  fix)m  her  in  strong 
disparagement  of  the  menage  at  No.  20,  Lancaster 
Square,  and  he  said  with  his  usual  decision,  "  I  shall 
stay  a  few  days  with  you,  Algy.  Dora,  you  are  tired 
with  your  journey,  and  consequently  cross  and  dis- 
agreeable. Go  to  bed.  No,  leave  your  doll  here. 
I  want  it." 

Dora  obeyed,  reddening.  "  I  '11  stay  a  day  or  two, 
my  Alg}',  and  whip  these  children  in.  They  have 
been  most  awfully  spoilt  by  that  very  foolish  aunt  of 
ours.  You  will  require  the  aid  of  my  influence  for 
a  short  time,  until  hers  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  What  a  noble  child  that  Dora  is !  Every  ele- 
ment of  good  about  her.  She  has  a  will,  and  re- 
quires to  have  it  controlled  by  a  stronger  one.  But 
she  is  a  sweet  child." 

"  My  Dora,"  said  Algy,  with  perfect  good  faith, 
"  reminds  me,  in  all  her  ways,  of  her  dear  mother." 

Arthur  was  just  going  to  rap  out  in  his  short  way, 
"  Lord  forbid."  But  he  neither  did  that,  nor  do 
what  he  felt  inclined  to  do  a  moment  afterwards,  — 
burst  out  laughing  :  he  had  got  that  tongue  of  his 
under  command  by  now. 

"  Well,  she  is  a  very  sweet  child,  and  Reggy  is 
another.  Reggy  is  an  artist.  Rcggy  will  do  great 
things  in  art  Reggy  will  be  a  Royal  Academician, 
if  those  old  dunderheads  can  ever  be  got  to  pver- 
come  their  inveterate  jealousy  against  anything  ap- 
proaching to  talent  and  originality." 

Algy  answered  in  commonplaces,  not  quite  know- 
ing what  wortls  he  was  uttering,  for  he  was  confus- 
edly wondering  how  an  undergraduate  could  have 
such  wonderful  intuition  about  an  art  of  which  he 
was  entirely  ignorant,  as  to  see  a  future  Royal  Aca- 
demician in  a  child  of  nine,  whose  efforts  hitherto 
had  been  certainly  below  the  average.  But  it  was 
only  Arthur,  he  thought  again  with  a  smile,  —  Ar- 
thur the  omniscient. 

Arthur  went  on.  "  I  love  and  admire  everything 
you  do,  but  I  never  admired  vou  more  than  when 
you  gave  up  your  pride  and  allowed  these  children 
to  pay  this  visit." 
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"  I  have  no  pride,  Archy,"  said  Algernon.  "  And 
if  I  had,  I  could  not  display  it  in  that  quarter." 

Arthur  turned  his  think  and  noble  face  upon  him, 
and  looked  at  him  keenly,  and,  as  curtly  as  liabelais's 
monk,  asked, 

"Why?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  on  general  grounds,  on  the  grounds 
that  you  have  no  right  to  be  proud  to  your  own  fa- 
ther :  or  that  you  nave  no  right  to  stand  in  your 
children's  right  ?  Or  are  there  other  grounds  for 
your  not  being  proud  ?  " 

"  Ain't  you  getting  —  getting — come,  a  little  too 
sharp,  I  won't  say  coarse,  in  your  questions,  my  dear 
boy  r "  said  Alg}',  with  the  most  j)erfect  sweet  tem- 
per. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  old  boy.     You  are 

Suite  riglit  Do  forgive  me,  and  don't  answer  me. 
thought  I  had  cured  myself  of  that  miserable  trick 
of  cross-examining  witnesses,  and  putting  everybody 
in  a  logical  hole.     Let  us  change  the  subject." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Algy.  "I  am  going  to  answer 
you.  The  reasons  on  which  I  acted  in  sending  my 
children  to  their  grandfather  at  Silcotes,  were  just 
such  as  you  have  suggested  :  that  I  had  no  right  to 
be  proud  to  my  own  father,  and  that  I  should  be 
wicked  to  stand  in  my  children's  light.  You  asked 
me  then  if  there  were  other  reasons  why  I  should 
show  no  pride  in  that  quarter.  I  answer  that  there 
are.  We  must  understand  one  another,  at  least  par- 
tially, my  dearest  Arthur,  even  if  that  partial  under- 
standing aids  in  our  separation.  I  know  that  it  is 
to  your  good  offices  that  I  owe  this  recognition  of 
my  children.  Utter  the  question  which  I  see  hang- 
ing on  your  lips." 

"  I  '11  utter  it,  Algy,  though  all  the  powers  of  the 
Inferno  shall  never  make  me  believe  in  you  as  any- 
thing but  the  best  man  who  ever  walked.  Here  it 
is.  Did  you,  before  Tom  or  I  remember,  ever  — 
well  —  make  a  fiasco  ?  " 

"  Never !  To  you  I  will  say  the  simple  truth. 
Though  I  'm  not  strong  in  brain,  and  have  that  want 
of  energy  which  comes  from  habitual  ill-health,  yet, 
I  have  lived  as  blameless  a  life  as  any  of  us  poor  sin- 
ners can  hope  to  lead." 

"  Then  what  has  caused  this  terrible  injustice  of 
my  father  towards  you  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  been  unjust.  He  has  been  most 
generous.     Question  on,  and  let  us  have  it  out." 

"  Has  his  extraordinary  treatment  of  you  arisen 
from  any  facts  in  connection  witli  your  motlier  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  will  now  finish  this  conversation,  and 
■we  will  never  resume  it.  I  was  put  in  possession  of 
tliese  facts  when  I  was  seventeen.  Now  ask  your- 
self, but  never  ask  me,  what  has  made  me  gray  at 
six-and-thirty,  and  has  produced  that  never-ending 
thought  about  self,  and  distrust  of  others,  which  has 
made  him  very  little  better  than  a  lunatic." 

*'  There  is  more  than  that  in  the  governor's  mala- 
dy, you  know,"  said  young  Oxford,  then  omniscient 
with  goo<l-huiuorcd  fiippancy.  "  You  have  n't  got 
to  the  bottom  of  that.  That  was  all  very  well,  what 
you  said  just  now  about  the  '  never-ending  self-con- 
templation '  of  the  governor ;  but,  unfortunately  it 
don't  exist.  I  don't  rank  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  either  you  or  the  governor  very  high,  and  there 
have  evidently  been  lies  told  bv  some  one,  probably 
by  Aunt  Mary.  /  'U  put  it  all  right.  I  '11  go  bail 
your  mother  was  a  good  woman.  The  governor  has 
got  that  curious  eccentricity  of  brain  wliich  is  gen- 
erally acquired  by  a  connection  with  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  they  develop  it  by  marrying  their  rela- 


tions, and  in  some  cases  doing  absolutely  nothing 
for  nearly  ninety  years.  It  must  be  evident,  even 
to  a  third-class  intellect,  that  the  pair  of  you  are 
slightly  cracked.     Come,  solvuntur  risu.     Eh  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Algy.  "  If  you  knew  everything 
you  would  wonder  why  I  ever  accepted  anything  at 
all  from  him.  I  should  reply  to  this,  that  I  am  not 
a  hero,  and  that  I  have  only  had  enough  to  prevent 
my  being  a  disgrace  to  him." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ox  this  occasion  Arthur  pointed  out  to  Dora 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  extreme  meanness 
of  her  conduct  towards  her  father,  in  making  dis- 
paraging comparisons  between  his  house  and  her 
grandfather's.  Dora  received  her  scolding  with 
perfect  composure  and  silence,  rephnng  not  one 
word,  but  looking  steadily  at  him  with  ner  hands 
behind  her  back.  Though  she  did  not  confess  her 
fault,  yet  she  never  repeated  it.  Their  visits  to 
Silcotes  took  place  eveiy  year  after  this.  The  old 
man  ordered  it,  and  every  one  obeyed  it ;  but  Dora, 
honest  little  story-teller  as  she  was,  always,  on  her 
return  home,  used  audibly  to  thank  heaven  that  she 
was  back  in  her  own  place  once  more,  and  to  vilify 
and  ridicule  the  whole  menage  of  Silcotes  most  en- 
tirely. The  other  children  used  generally  to  roar 
all  through  the  night  after  their  return,  and  to  be 
unmanageable  for  the  next  week. 

Two  pupils  were  got,  dough-faced  foolish  youths, 
who  had  made  so  little  use  of  their  schooling,  that 
their  matriculatory  examination  was  considered 
more  than  doubtful,  and  so  were,  with  the  wisdom 
of  some  parents,  taken  from  experienced  hands  at 
school,  and  sent  into  the  inexperienced  hands  of 
Algy.  That  he  did  his  duty  by  them,  and  got  them 
through,  I  need  not  say ;  but  it  was  on  the  strength 
of  these  pupils  that  he  engaged  a  governess. 

Miss  Lee  was«e  foolish  Devonshire  young  person, 
whose  father  had  been  a  clergyman,  and,  as  she  al- 
ways averred,  kept  hounds.  It  was  quite  possible, 
for  he  left  her  entirely  destitute,  and  with  no  edu- 
cation, and  so  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  go  out 
as  a  governess.  She  was  not  in  the  least  fit  for  it, 
and  Algy,  of  course,  could  only  offer  the  most  modest 
stipend.  So  they  naturally  came  together  from  the 
extreme  ends  of  England.  Miss  Lee,  in  addition  to 
the  disqualifications  of  ignorance  and  not  very  re- 
fined manners,  had  another  disqualification,  consid- 
ered in  some  families,  and  for  good  reason,  to  be 
greater  than  either  of  the  others.  She,  like  the 
majority  of  Devonshire  girls,  was  amazingly  beau- 
tiful. 

Such,  in  the  main,  and  given  as  shortly  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  avoid  being  duller  than  was  necessary, 
is  the  information  I  had  gained  from  Miss  liaylock, 
Arthur,  Algy,  and  others,  about  the  Silcote  family, 
as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  children's  third  visit, 
—  the  time  of  the  poaching  raid  described  in  the 
first  chapter.  This  coincided  with  the  fourth  time 
that  Captain  Tom  Silcote  had  got  leave  of  absence 
from  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  home,  and 
representing  one  half  of  his  debts  as  the  whole,  and, 
with  a  sort  of  recollection  of  his  Catechism,  promis- 
ing to  lead  a  new  life,  and  be  in  charity  with  all 
men.  The  debts  which  he  confessed  to  his  father 
were  always  paid,  for  was  not  he  the  heir?  and  ho 
always  went  back  to  lead  the  old  life  over  again, 
and  to  hate  his  unsatisfied  creditors  with  all  the 
hatred  of  a  gentleman  living  habitually  beyond  his 
means. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   SQUIRK  INVADES   MRS.  SUGDEN'S  TERRFTORT   AND 
GETS   BEATEN. 

B0R8EY  is  a  great  sheet  of  rolling  woodland  four 
or  five  miles  square,  which  in  two  points,  cla^e  to- 
gether, heaves  itself  up  so  high  as  to  be  a  landmark 
for  several  counties.  The  greater,  and  all  the  liigh- 
est  part  of  it,  is  unbroken  beech  forest ;  but,  as  you 
come  lower,  it  begins  to  get  broken  open  by  wild 
green  lanes,  tangled  fantastically  at  their  sides  by 
bramble,  sweet  brier,  wild  rose,  and  honeysuckles, 
by  which  a  few  solitary  cottages  stand  here  and 
there ;  picturesque  cottages,  generally  standing 
alone,  and  not  stinted  for  garden  ground.  As  you 
get  lower  the  fields  become  more  frequent  and 
larger,  and  you  are  among  fiirms,  generally  embo- 
somed in  dense  clusters  of  dark  and  noble  elms ;  be- 
low this  steep  fields  stoop  suddenly  down  to  the  level 
of  the  broad  river  meadows,  and  around  three  fifths 
of  the  circle  winds  the  Thames ;  by  day  a  broad 
river  of  silver,  in  some  evenings,  when  the  sun  has 
just  sunk  behind  the  dark  dim  wolds  of  Oxford- 
shire, a  chain  of  crimson  pools. 

Dim  mysterious  wolds  are  those  of  Oxfordshire 
across  the  river  ;  rolling,  hedgeless,  cultivated  chalk 
down,  capped  always  by  the  dark  short  bars  of 
woodland :  a  land  of  level  though  somewhat  lofty 
lines,  with  no  artistic  incident  for  miles,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  fantastic  freshness  of  the  elm  hedge- 
rows of  the  neighboring  Berkshire.  A  very  melan- 
choly piece  of  country,  almost  as  melancholy  as  some 
of  the  warren  lands  in  Norfolk,  or  one  suspects  of 
Lincolnshire,  else  why  did  a  Lincolnshire  man 
write  — 

"  Where  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow 
cool 
On  the  oat  p^ss  and  the  sword  grass,  and  the  bulrush  in 
the  pool?  " 

—  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  melancholy  lines  in 
our  language,  more  than  worthy  of  Wordsworth. 
A  lonely,  dim-looking  county  that  Oxfordshire,  as 
that  dreaming  little  shepherd  lad,  James  Sugden, 
saw  it  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  in  his 
solitary  watch  over  the  sheep  among  the  highest 
fields  of  the  beautiful  Borsey,  or  I'rom  the  door  of 
his  father's  cottivge,  highest  up  among  the  towering 
beech  wood,  when  merry  haymaking  and  merrier 
harvest  was  over,  and  the  September  sun  was  blaz- 
ing <lown  due  west. 

The  boy  had  got  rather  a  fine  education,  I  will 
tell  you  how  presently,  though  if  you  are  a  really 
kind  reader,  a  reader  for  whom  one  loves  to  write, 
you  will  have  guessed  the  mere  fact  before.  Edu- 
cate a  boy  loosely,  and  set  him  to  tend  sheep,  and 
if  he  don't  develop  his  imaginative  powers  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  he  has  not  got  any,  and  had  best,  as 
a  last  chance,  be  sent  to  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere, 
to  see  what  he  can  make  of  the  mathematics.  This 
boy  was  imaginative  enough  for  a  poet,  only  he 
wanted  wits  and  application,  without  which  no  poet 
nor  any  one  else  can  j)os,-<il)ly  do  anything,  and  he 
used  to  dream  about  these  Oxfordshlixj  wolds. 

To  his  left,  as  he  sat  at  his  father's  door,  was  a 
view  miuh  more  interesting  than  the  one  towanls 
Oxfordshire.  Heading,  six  miles  ofl",  almost  at  his 
feet,  and  above  the  towers  and  the  smoke,  on  a  clear 
day.  a  dim  blue  mountain,  crowned  with  dark  trees : 
Siddon,  his  mother  told  him,  at  whose  bases  lived 
Lord  Portsmouth  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  greater 
lords  than  Lord  Abington,  almost  as  great  as  the 
ultimate  lord  of  the  great  hanging  woods  of  Clevc- 


don.  All  this  was  very  fine,  but  he  always  preferred 
the  desolate  wolds  to  the  west,  more  particularly 
after  his  father  hatl  told  him  one  evening,  in  conh- 
dence,  when  they  were  eating  their  poor  supper 
together  in  the  garden,  under  the  falling  dew  and 
the  gathering  night,  that  just  beyond  those  darken- 
ing wolds  lay  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  whole 
world. 

"  How  far  off?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  Fifteen  mile,  across  through  Ipsden.  A  matter 
of  eight-and-twenty  by  Benson  and  Dorchester." 

"  It  is  n't  Seville  is  it  ?  Of  course  it  is  not.  But 
Seville  is  the  finest  town  in  the  world." 

"  Oxford  beats  it  hollow,  I  tell  you." 

"  Have  you  seen  them  both  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Leastways,  I  know  one  on  *em  well, 
and  that 's  quite  enough  to  give  me  a  right  to  speak. 
If  you  want  to  know  both  sides  of  a  question  before 
you  speaks  about  it,  everlasting  dmnbness  will  be 
your  portion.  Whatever  you  've  got  to  say,  old 
fellow,  rap  it  out,  hard  and  heavy,  and  see  what  the 
other  fellow  has  got  to  say.  If  he  has  the  best  of  it, 
give  in  ;  if  he  hasn't,  shut  him  up.  But  don't  be- 
lieve that  you  are  in  the  right,  for  all  that,  only 
believe  that  he  is  a  greater  fool  than  you.  So  you 
see,  old  fellow,  I  say  again  that  Oxford  is  a  finer 
town  than  the  one  you  named.  We  'd  best  get  to 
bed,  old  chap,  had  n't  we?  " 

Looking  from  the  door  of  his  father's  cottage,  he 
could  see  the  top  of  the  chimneys  of  Silcotes  below 
him  among  the  trees.  A  fine  old  place  Silcotes,  say 
1650,  a  foursquare  place  of  endless  gables  of  brick, 
—  the  great  addition  made  by  the  present  squire's 
father,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  built  it  over 
again,  being  made  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
old  seventeenth  century  nucleus  which  he  found. 
These  additions  had  been  made  so  long,  that  the 
newer  bricks,  with  the  assistance  of  cunning  washes, 
had  toned  down  to  the  color  of  the  older  building, 
so  that  it  required  an  architect's  eye  to  tell  new 
from  old. 

A  most  harmonious  house,  for,  in  fact,  the  elder 
Silcotc's  architect,  with  a  taste  rare  in  those  later 
years  of  "  the  worthless  and  bankrupt  century, 
which  ended  by  committing  suicide,"  had  carefully 
and  painfully  fulfilled  the  original  design  of  the 
seventeenth  century  architect,  whose  work  had 
probably  been  stopped  by  the  Revolution,  and  who 
may,  Ixjfore  he  patched  up  and  finished,  have  heard 
the  cannonading  from  old  Basing  House,  booming 
up  from  the  S.  W.  from  behind  Bearwood. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  place,  and  very  beautiful- 
ly kept  up.  If  you  went  into  the  stables  you  would 
see  the  master's  eye,  or  his  stud-groom's  eye,  in  the 
very  straw  plait  which  edged  the  litter ;  a  Dunsta- 
ble bonnet  was  only  a  slight  improvement  on  it.  If 
you  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  menage,  if  you 
went  to  look  round  the  flower-garden,  you  would 
see  the  managing  eye  there  also;  terrace  after 
terrace  of  the  newest  and  finest  flowers,  —  lolx)- 
lias,  calceolarias,  geraniums,  and  what  not, —  piling 
themselves  up  in  hideous  incongruous  jiatterns,  un- 
til, in  their  sheer  confusion,  they  became  almost  ar- 
tistic ;  and  then,  above  all,  the  great  terrace  of 
roses,  which  flushed  up  with  nearly  a  park-like 
beauty,  and  then  clinging  to  the  house  itself,  and 
hung  the  deep,  dark  porch,  the  only  solecism  in  the 
house,  witK  festoons  of  Jaune  D'Espray,  and  Dun- 
dee Rambler,  and  then,  ever  climbing,  hung  mag- 
nificent trophies  of  Blarii  No.  2,  and  (iloire  de  Di- 
jon, at  every  coign  of  vantage  in  the  long  fa9ade. 

^'  Eight  thousand  a  year  in  house-keeping,  and 
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no  company  worthy  of  beinr;  so  called  ever  seen." 
That  wius  what  the  Princess  of  Castclniiovo  used 
to  tell  'Miss  Raylock,  and  the  princess  should  have 
known,  for  she  was  housekeeper. 

About  the  "  company "  she  was  undoubtedly 
right;  with  regard  to  the  eight  thousand  a  year,  why 
you  must  generally  divide  that  lady's  statements  by 
two,  and  then  be  very  careful  to  examine  closely  the 
facts  on  wliich  she  based  the  remaining  half  of  her 
assertion.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  that  this 
fine  house  of  Silcote's,  even  in  these  dark  times,  was 
kept  up  with  amazing  liberality ;  and  the  very  ser- 
vants who  left  him  of  their  own  accord  would  tell 
you,  almost  pathetically,  that  they  had  never  had 
anything  to  complain  of,  and  that  there  was  not 
such  a  servants*  hall  as  Silcotes  for  miles  round. 

For,  in  spite  of  the  liberality  of  Silcote's  house- 
keeping, servants  would  not  stay  with  him.  There 
was  no  society  and  no  change,  —  things  which  ser- 
vants desire  more  even  than  good  living.  If  you 
think  that  the  footman  in  plush  breeches,  or  the 
groom  in  white,  is  a  mere  machine,  you  are  mistaken. 
If  you  think  that  the  mere  paying  of  these  men's 
wages,  and  feeding  them  well,  will  secure  these  men, 
you  are  again  mistaken.  M)'  lord  or  the  squire  can- 
not destroy  these  men's  individuality,  when  they 
dress  them  in  the  clothes  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Necessity  may  keep  them  quiet ;   good  living  and 

?fayety  may  keep  them  contented ;  but  if  they  get 
bnd  they  will  "  better  "  themselves  as  sure  as  possi- 
ble, even  at  lower  wages,  and  worse  beer. 

There  is  a  way  of  keeping  the  best  of  these  peo- 

Ele  about  you:  by  perfect  justice  and  temper,  and 
y  real  sympathizing  kindness.  I  know  of  servants 
at  twelve  shillings  a  week  who  won't  better  them- 
selves at  sixteen.  These  people  %vill  stay  with  you, 
if  you  care  for  them,  and  make  them  sympathize 
with  the  fortunes  of  your  house.  If  treated  as  ma- 
chines they  will  better  themselves.  The  advanced 
radicals  say  that  you  have  no  business  to  have  such 
people  about  you  a,t  all,  and,  being  innocent  in  this 
matter  ourselves,  we  may  theoretically  think  that 
the  julvanced  radicals  are  right. 

However,  Silcote's  servants  never  stayed;  their 
formula  was,  "  that  a  man  was  not  sent  into  the 
world  to  die  of  the  blues,"  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  in  self-justification  they  set  abroad,  through  the 
county,  an  account  of  the  Dark  Squire's  eccentrici- 
ties, a  great  deal  darker  than  the  mere  truth. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  little  James  Sugden,  on  the 
night  of  the  poaching  affray  was  this.  His  preserv- 
er had  him  plastered  and  mended  as  far  as  was 
possible,  and  then,  having  done  his  "possible," 
tianded  him  over  to  the  butler,  who  proceeded 
towards  the  men's  quarters  to  see  if  he  could  get 
him  a  bed. 

Tiiose  who  were  asleep  were  immovable,  and 
those  who  were  awake  objected  so  very  strongly, 
and  in  such  extremely  pointed  language,  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  push  his  point ;  at  last,  getting  tired  of 
argument,  he  used  his  authority  where  he  dared, 
and  quartered  him  on  the  youngest  stable-boy.  At 
sunrise  James  was  on  the  alert,  dressed,  and  ready 
to  make  his  escape  home. 

"Which  was  the  way,  and  where  •were  the  dogs  ? 
His  companion  told  him  the  wav,  but  could  give  no 
information  about  the  dogs.  "They  might  be  still 
loose  :  he  would  not  venture  beyond  the  stubble 
yard  for  ten  pounds  till  he  knew  they  were  ken- 
nelled. But  the  intense  wish  the  boy  had  to  be  at 
home  again  overcame  his  fears,  and  he  resolved  to 
go.     He  had  all  the  dislike  which  a  dog  or  a  child 


has,  at  first,  to  these  strange  faces  and  places,  and 
he  dreaded  seeing  any  one  in  authority  for  fear  they 
should  bid  him  stay,  in  which  case  he  knew  he  must 
ol)ey.  He  fled.  One  terrible  fi-ight  he  had  ;  he 
opened  a  door  in  the  wall,  and  when  he  had  shut  it 
behind  him,  he  found  himself  alone  among  the 
bloodhounds.  His  terror  vnxs  simply  unutterable  at 
this  moment;  but  the  dogs  knew  him  and  proposed 
to  come  with  him,  and  he,  afraid  to  drive  them  back, 
was  escorted  by  them  as  far  as  a  gate,  beyond  which 
they  would  not  come.  Once  out  of  sight  of  them  he 
sped  away  through  the  forest  shard  towards  his  home. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  he  was  sitting  be- 
tween his  father  and  mother,  looking  out  over  the 
little  garden  of  potatoes  and  cabbage,  of  filbert  and 
apple  trees,  towards  the  westering  sun  over  the 
Oxfordshire  wolds.  Their  poor  flowers  were  most- 
ly fading  by  now,  and  the  garden  looked  dull ;  for 
cottagers'  flowers  are  mostly  spring  flowers.  In  the 
lengthening  evenings  of  early  spring,  the  sight  of 
nature  renewing  herself  has  its  effect  on  the  poorest 
of  the  hinds,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  their  dull 
way  they  make  efforts  at  ornamentation,  perhaps 
because  they  have  some  dim  hope  that  the  coming 
year  cannot  be  quite  so  hopeless  as  the  one  gone 
past :  will  not  be  merely  another  milestone  towards 
chronic  rheumatism  and  the  workhouse.  They 
must  have  such  hopes,  poor  folks,  or  they  would 
madden.  These  hopes  come  to  them  in  the  spring, 
with  reviving  nature,  and  then  they  garden.  The 
wearied  hind  stays  late  out  in  the  cool  brisk  April 
night,  and  spares  a  little  time  after  he  has  done 
delving  in  his  potatoes  to  trimming  and  planting  a 
few  poor  flowers.  But  after,  when  nature  gets  pro- 
ductive and  exacting,  she  absorbs  him,  and  the 
flowers  are  neglected,  only  a  few  noble  perennials, 
all  honor  to  their  brave  liearty  roots,  —  your  lilies 
and  your  hollyhocks,  and  latterly  I  am  pleased  to 
see  everywhere  your  Delphinium  formosum,  — 
standing  bravely  up  amidst  the  forced  neglect.  So 
Sugden's  garden,  this  bright  September  afternoon, 
was  not  sufliciently  gaudy  to  keep  James's  eye  from 
wandering  across  the  little  green  orchard  beyond 
the  well,  on  to  the  distant  hills. 

Suddenly  his  father,  badly  hurt  and  still  in  pain, 
grew  animated.  "  By  Job,"  he  said,  "  there  's  the 
deer  !  There  she  goes.  Hi !  look  at  her  !  There 
she  goes  into  the  Four  Acre,  making  for  Pitcher's 
Spinney.  She  '11  go  to  soil  at  AVargrave  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  They  are  hunting  early  this  year. 
Stars  and  garters  !  if  here  she  don't  come  heading 
back  !  It 's  old  Alma*  as  sure  as  you  are  bom,  and 
she  knows  the  ground." 

They  were  all  out  in  the  garden,  looking  eagerly 
where  Sunjden  pointed,  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  Mr.  Davis,  and  King,  and  a  noble  cavalcade, 
come  streaming  out  of  the  forest-ride.  They  were 
disappointed ;  it  was  not  one  of  Her  Majesty's  deer 
which  Sugden  had  seen,  but  a  great  dog,  nearly  as 
large  and  nearly  of  the  same  color,  which  now  came 
cantering  towards  them.  They  had  stjired  after 
him  so  long,  and  after  they  had  found  out  what  he 
was,  had  stood  looking  at  him  so  long,  that  some  one 
else  bad  time  to  come  behind  them,  and,  while  they 
were  slowly  realizing  that  it  was  only  one  of  the 
bloodhounJs  from  the  hall,  a  harsh  voice  from  be- 
hind them  said  — 

"  He  won 't  eat  you.  If  he  did  he  would  not  get 
very  fat  ofiT  you." 


*  Mr.  Sogden'a  chrooolonr  U  more  than  qneer.  He  mu»t  hare 
projected  hi*  aonl  largely  into  the  future  to  name  one  of  the  flneat 
deer  which  erer  ran  some  yean  beforo  that  deer  waa  calved. 
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They  turned,  and  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  Dark  Sfjuire. 

All  three  were  too  much  surprised  to  speak,  and 
so  they  stood  a  moment  or  so,  and  looked  at  Silcote. 
A  compact,  intensely  firm-looking  and  broad-shoul- 
dered figure,  with  a  grizzly  head,  square  features, 
and  a  continual  frown.  Dress :  gray  coat,  gray 
breeches,  gray  gaiters,  square  and  inexorable  boots. 
The  late  Mr.  Cobbett  would  have  aflmired  the  look 
of  him  very  much  until  they  got  to  loggerheads, 
which  would  not  have  been  long. 

He  had  to  begin  the  conversation  again.  "  You 
stand  frightened  at  the  first  sight  of  me,  you  sheep. 
I  was  saying  that  if  my  dogs  ate  a  dozen  such  as 
you  they  would  not  get  fat.  You  peasantry  are  get- 
ting too  lean  for  mere  dog's  meat,  with  your  ten 
shillings  a  week,  and  your  hve  shillings  oft"  for  rent, 
firing,  clothes'  club,  and  the  rest  of  it.  You  are 
sheep,  mere  sheep.  Why  don  't  you  make  a  Jacque- 
rie of  it  ?  You  hate  me,  and  I  hate  you.  AVhy 
don 't  you  cut  my  throat,  burn  my  house  down,  — 
unless  you  want  it  for  your  own  purposes,  —  and 
subdivide  my  lands  ?  Bah  !  you  have  no  courage 
for  Saxon  population.  Cannot  you  produce  a  Mu- 
rat  ?  " 

It  was  Mrs.  Sugden  who  answered.  "  You  seem 
in  one  of  your  dark  moods.  Squire,  that  is  to  say, 
talking  more  nonsense  than  usual.  You  say  you 
hate  as,  cela  va  satis  dire ;  you  say  we  hate  you,  that 
is  completely  untrue  of  us,  as  a  class,  —  the  more 
particularly  about  you,  who  arc,  with  all  your  fool- 
ishness, the  justest  landlord  about  these  parts.  As 
I  used  to  say  to  my  darling  Duchess  of  Cheshire, 
'  Don't  patronize  those  people  in  the  way  you  do. 
Love  them  and  trust  them,  and  they  will  in  some 
sort  love  and  trust  you.  Don't  be  always  loving 
them  in  their  own  houses,  and  worrying  them  to 
death  with  impertinent  inquiries  about  their  domes- 
tic matters.  They  will  only  lie  to  you  and  hate 
you.  Come  to  them  sometimes  as  Deus  ex  machlna, 
and  relieve  them  from  some  temporary  difficulty. 
You  can  always  do  that,  for  they  are  always  in  difti- 
culties.  You  can  buy  them  up  at  a  pound  a  head 
like  that,  whereas,  if  you  hunt  and  worry  them,  ten 
pounds  won't  make  them  grateful.'  Now,  my  dear 
squire,  what  is  the  object  of  your  visit  ?  " 

Never,  probably,  was  a  man  so  utterly  aghast  as 
Silcote.  Here  was  a  common  laborer's  wife,  dressed 
in  the  commonest  print,  a  woman  he  had  never  seen 
or  never  noticed  before,  blowing  him  up  in  Frencli 
and  Latin,  and  audaciouslv  pricking  him  in  the 
most  delicate  and  most  cherished  parts  of  his  long- 
loved  lolly,  and  saying  things  to  him  which  his  own 
petted  Arthur  dare  not  say.  He  looked  speechless, 
and  saw  only  a  common  laborer's  wife,  in  a  common 
print  gown,  who  laughed  Jit  him  while  he  looked. 

But  she  was  very  Ixiautiful.  Silcote  had  seen 
peasant  women  as  lieautiful,  on  the  same  style,  in 
the  Pay  de  Ceux,  but  never  in  lingland.  Silcote 
had  never  seen  the  very  light  brown  hair,  and  the 
jierfectly  sharply  cut  features  of  the  Norman  aris- 
tocracy among  the  English  peasantry  before  ;  and, 
indeed,  one  seldom  does,  unless  there  is  a  story 
whieli  some  old  postmaster,  or  old  pensione<l  coach- 
man, will  tell  you  over  the  pipes  and  grog,  after  the 
cricket  club  dinner.  Silcote  stood  amazed.  He  had 
his  suspicions  at  once,  —  the  man  lived  on  suspicion ; 
but  he  was  a  gentleman,  in  speech  at  all  events. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  not  aware  there  was  a 
lady  here.     I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  There  is  no  lady  here  ;  no  semblance  of  one.  I 
am  merely  an  honest  and  i-espectable,  perfectly  hon- 


est and  respectable,  laborer's  wife.  You  may  see 
me  working  in  the  fields  any  day,  'stooping  and 
straddling  in  the  clogging  fallows.'  Let  me  observe 
that  you  have  shut  youreelf  up  from  the  world  too 
much,  or  vou  would  never  have  accused  me  of  being 
a  lady.  Ladies,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  lim- 
ited experience  of  them,  don't  speak  to  gentlemen 
as  I  spoke  to  you  just  now." 

"  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  ma'am,"  said  Silcotes, 
still  lost  in  wonder. 

"  A  dozen,  if  you  choose." 

"  And  get  a  dozen  refusals  of  answer.  Well  and 
good,  but  will  you  answer  this  one  out  of  the  imagi- 
nary dozen  ?  I  will  only  ask  you  one  question  out 
of  your  dozen,  and  I  ask  it.  Who  the  deiise  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Exactly  what  I  have  said  before.  A  peasant's 
daughter,  who  worked  in  the  fields,  who  became 
dairymaid  when  her  father  became  cowman ;  who, 
in  consequence  of  her  great  beauty,  I  believe  "  (here 
she  drew  herself  up,  and  proudly,  but  frankly  and 
honestly  looked  at  Silcote  with  the  great  brown  eyes 
of  her),  "  became  lady's  maid  to  Lady  Caroline 
Poyntz,  now  Duchess  of  Cheshire.  Those  Poyntz 
girls  would  have  everything  handsome  about  them. 
Then  there  was  a  paradise  of  folly :  no,  not  folly ; 
true  love  and  good  intentions  are  not  folly.  And 
then  I  turned  peasant  again,  and  then  I  went  back 
to  my  old  work,  and  you  passed  me  the  other  day, 
scowling  like  your  old  self,  while  I  was  setting  beans. 
Now,  what  did  you  please  to  want  here,  Silcote  ?  " 

The  Squire  finding,  afler  a  good  many  years, 
some  one  who  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him,  answered 
civilly  and  to  the  purpbse. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  this  boy  of  yours  behaved  very 
pluckily  last  night.  I  want  to  better  him.  I  will 
take  him  into  the  stable  as  a  helper,  and  he  will 
rise.  It  is  a  provision  for  him.  These  Cockney 
servants  I  get  from  Reading  never  stay.  Tom,  who 
will  be  my  heir,  has  taken  a  fancv  to  him ;  in  fact, 
brought  him  home  last  night.  lie  will  be  stud- 
groom,  and  will  be  provided  for  for  life.  Will  you 
let  him  come  ?  " 

"  No.  Let  him  stick  to  his  sheep.  I,  you  see, 
know  more  about  domestic  service  than  most, 
and  my  answer  is  '  No.'  Let  him  freeze  and  bake 
on  the  hillside  with  his  sheep.  Let  him  stay  up 
late  with  his  team,  and  then  get  out  of  his  warm 
bed  at  four  in  the  biting  winter  weather  to  feed 
them  again  at  four.  Let  him  do  hedge  and  ditch 
work  on  food  which  a  Carolina  negro  would  refuse ; 
let  Jiim  plough  the  heaviest  clay  until  the  public 
house  becomes  a  heaven  and  a  rest  to  him  ;  let  him 
mow,  until  the  other  mowers  find  him  so  weak  that 
he  must  mow  with  them  no  longer,  lest  he  ruin  the 
contract ;  let  him  reap,  until  his  loud-tongued  wife 
can  beat  him  at  that,  for  he  must  marry,  —  O  Lord, 
for  he  must  marry,  —  and  in  his  own  station  too. 
Let  him  go  on  at  the  plough  tail ;  among  the  frozen 
turnips,  among  the  plashy  hedf^esides,  until  the  in- 
evitable rheumatism  catches  him  in  the  back,  and 
the  parish  employs  him  on  the  roads  to  save  the 
rates.  And  then,  when  his  wife  dies,  let  them  send 
him  to  the  house,  and  let  him  rot  there  and  be  buried 
in  a  box  ;  but  he  shall  not  be  a  domestic  servant  for 
all  that,  Silcote.  I  know  too  much  about  that.  We 
have  tried  enough  of  our  own,  without  requiring 
yours." 

Silcote  had  nothing  more  to  say,  —  to  her,  at 
least.  What  he  had  to  say  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
went  home. 

"  That  is  a  devil  of  a  woman.     She  is  all  wrong, 
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but  she  puts  it  so  weU.     She  is  en  rabie.     I  never 
saw  such  a  deuse  of  a  woman  in  my  life." 

So  two  violent  ill-regulated  souls  struck  themselves 
together  in  conaecjuence  of  tliis  poaching  raid,  to 
tlie  great  benefit  of  both.  The  continual  opposition 
of  dame  Reason  to  rampant  folly,  is,  I  suspect,  only 
suspex-'t,  of  very  little  use.  One  knows  so  little. 
Dickens,  watching  narrowly  and  keenly,  but  mak- 
ing no  deductions  whatever,  tells  us,  in  efl'ect,  that 
the  American  mad  doctors  allow  a  patient's  folly  to 
develop  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  folly  to 
themselves.  How  would  it  be  to  allow  another  pa- 
tient's folly  to  become  so  foolish  as  to  make  the 
saner  patient  awkward  of  his  crotchets  ? 

[To  be  continued.] 


BATHING  WITH  AN  EMPEROR. 

"  There  we  lay, 
All  the  day. 
Id  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  oh  !  " 

Dotted  round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  are  in- 
numerable watering-places,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
draw  their  yearly  income  from  out  the  pockets  of 
credulous  townsmen  who,  induced  by  the  belief  that 
the  sea  breezes  and  fresh  shrimps  for  breakfast  every 
morning  are  the  very  things  to  set  them  up  for  an- 
other eleven  months'  toil,  make  a  point  of  spending 
a  few  weeks  of  each  summer  at  some  seaside  town 
or  village.  Well  for  them  if  it  is  a  village  they 
choose,  where  shingle  and  sand,  tar,  fresh  herrings, 
and  tobacco,  are  the  staple  commodities,  for  then 
they  do  stand  a  chance  of  getting  a  morning  dip  in 
the  clear  green  sea,  and  a  pure  "  sniff  of  the  briny," 
but  alas  for  them  if  they  choose  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, where  the  sea  breeze  brings  with  it  a 
cloud  of  smoke  from  Victoria  crescent,  or  a  rush  of 
"  blacks  "  from  Regina  8(juare !  Alas  for  them  if 
they  select  a  spot  where  beach  gives  way  to  prom- 
.enade,  and  where  pepper-and-salt  suits  are  unknown ! 
To  walk  slowly  up  and  down  a  gravelled  walk,  with 
the  sea  on  one  side,  a  row  of  houses  on  the  other, 
and  a  band  at  each  end,  with  tuithing  to  do  but  to 
observe  the  costume  of  your  Tellow-creatures,  and 
try  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  "Mary  Anne"  of 
Goole  laborin<j  outside  the  harbor,  is  doubtless  to 
many  more  enjoyable  than  to  sprawl  on  a  pebbly 
beaclL,  an<l  lazily  watch  the  ripples  of  an  incoming 
tide,  wondering  vaguely  and  listlessly  how  long  you 
may  maintain  your  position  without  getting  wet. 
But  happily  for  the  well-being  of  the  world,  every 
one  does  not  think  ahke,  and  kindly  railway  com- 

tianies  are  ecjually  ready  to  transiwrt  me  to  a  wild 
ittle  Scotch  fishing-village,  or  you,  my  reader,  to 
tlie  gay  and  festive  Scarborough,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible fares. 

Our  neighbors  across  the  Channel  are  more  given 
than  we  are  to  indulge  in  promenading.     A  French 

fentleman,  a  good  walker,  is  a  rarity,  and  the 
'rench  ladies,  if  tliey  cannot  ride,  stop  at  home.  A 
watering-place  to  them  needs  no  further  attraction 
than  that  other  people  go  there,  that  there  are  some 
good  cafes,  and  a  well-conducted  casino.  This 
being  ascertained,  they  will  go  and  8j)end  a  few 
days  at  Dieppe  or  Trouville,  sitting  on  chairs  on  the 
beach,  listening  to  the  band,  eating  ices,  and  occa- 
sionally sauntering  half  a  mile  ;  but  for  aristocratic 
France,  the  queen  of  all  watering-places  is  Biarritz, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  any  special  beauty  in  the 
place  or  any  marvellous  conveniences  for  bathing, 
but  simply  because  it  is  patronized  by  the  Emi)eror 
—  you  remember  how  a  certain  gentleman  raised 


Brighton  out  of  a  fishing-villa^je  —  and  is  fashion- 
able and  expensive. 

Perhaps  few  places  so  well  known  by  name  have 
been  so  little  visited  by  the  English  as  Biarritz. 
Certainly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  is  a  consid- 
erable distance  to  go  for  a  sea  bath,  still,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reach  it  from  London  in  forty  hours,  or  cA-en 
less :  and  for  a  fashionable  bathing-place,  it  is  the 
most  charming  that  it  has  ever  been  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  writer  to  visit.  Its  situation  is  delight- 
ful; the  views  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  numerous 
inlets  of  the  Spanish  coast,  the  wide-spreading  Bay 
of  Biscay,  the  picturesquely  dotted  houses  and  white 
spired  church,  as  seen  from  the  lighthouse  is  beauti- 
ful ;  while  life  and  society  in  this  last  nook  of 
France  is  a  never-failing  stock  of  amusement  to  the 
foreign  tourist. 

From  the  sea  the  town  itself  is  not  visible,  and 
Biarritz  shows  but  as  a  small  place,  —  in  truth  it  is 
not  very  lar^e, —  with  a  large  white  building  at  one 
end  of  the  bay,  which  is  the  casino,  where  music, 
cards,  dancing,  theatrical  representations,  and  con- 
certs, amuse  the  visitors  in  the  evening,  and  at  the 
other  extremity  a  substantial  modest-looking  red 
brick  house,  which  is  the  residence  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Napoleon  III.  when  he  visits  Biamtz,  and 
is  known  as  the  Villa  Eugenie.  It  makes  little  show, 
and  but  for  the  sentry  the  traveller  might  pass  it  by 
unnoticed. 

The  town  proper  is  situated  in  a  little  valley  and 
contains  a  fair  amount  of  shops,  an  unfair  number  of 
lodging-houses,  a  few  cafiSs,  and  several  small  hotels, 
the  larger  and  better  being  situate  where  a  sea  view 
is  obtainable.  This  one  long  street  of  Biarritz  is 
^ay  and  crowded  as  a  fair  during  a  summer's  even- 
ing. The  shops  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
sparkle  and  glitter  in  all  the  glory  of  jewelry  and 
other  prettinesses ;  outside  the  cafes  every  seat  is 
taken,  ices  are  in  great  demand,  and  a  lightly, 
gayly-dressed  crowd  of  visitors  saunter  through  the 
streets,  glancing  at  the  jewellers',  staring  in  at  the 
old  curiosity  shop,  where  quaint  china  monsters, 
inlaid  tea-trays,  elaborate  ians,  and  antique  gems 
are  to  be  purchased  ;  wondering  at  the  Turkish 
gentleman  who,  in  the  costume  of  his  country, 
smokes  his  cigarette  at  the  shop  door,  resplendent 
in  baggy  trousers  and  crimson  fez ;  marvelling  at 
the  "  true  Chinese,"  as  the  notice  over  the  shop 
door  proclaims  him  to  be,  who,  with  pigtail  and 
costume  complete,  nods  with  an  energy  worthy  of  a 
mandarin,  and  strives  to  look  like  a  native  of  Pekin 
instead  of  Paris  ;  delighting  in  the  performing  mon- 
key, on  dancing  dogs,  which  some  bold  sjK'culator 
has  brought  so  far  on  the  chance  of  earning  a  few 
sous  from  an  open-air  audience  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  laughing,  joking,  flirting,  and  smoking  amongst 
themselves.  In  addition  to  the  shops  there  are 
stalls  erected  beneath  the  trees,  where  walking- 
sticks,  carved  ivory,  and  other  necessaries  of  life 
may  be  bought,  and  about  these  cluster  masses  of 
the  visitors.  Crack,  crack,  crack,  goes  a  long- 
thon^d  whip,  —  "  Gar-r-r —  Houp  —  IIoup  !  "  cries 
the  driver,  and  dashing  through  the  crowd  comes 
the  last  conveyance  from  Bayonne,  just  stopping 
short  of  running  over  some  twenty  or  thirty  men 
and  women,  who  stand  still  and  shriek,  partly  in 
fear,  partly  in  pleasure.  Then  ensues  a  conversa- 
tion on  which  you  might  be  led  to  believe  by  the 
e.irnestness  and  gesticulation  that  the  life  of  one  of 
the  speakers  dejwnded,  and  after  that  the  driver 
and  his  friends  adjourn  to  a  neighboring  cafe,  the 
coach  is  dragged  into  the   yard,   the   uorses   are 
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taken  out,  and  tho  people  crowd  round  the  stalls 
again. 

liy  this  time  the  moon  has  risen,  the  air  sighs 
through  the  streets  soft  and  balmy,  and  ever  and 
anon  comes  the  sound  of  the  rising  tide  as  it  laps 
upon  the  sand  or  roars  in  the  rocky  cavities  of  the 
bay.  Then  faintly  in  the  distance  sounds  the  band 
of  the  casino,  and  towards  it  flock  the  majority  of 
the  visitors  to  lounge  upon  the  broad  terrace  facing 
the  sea,  to  read  the  news  of  the  day,  to  scan  the 
list  of  fresh  arrivals,  but  above  all  to  see  and  be 
seen.  What  becomes  of  the  visitors  in  the  morning 
is  a  mystery.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  tie 
streets  are  deserted,  the  batliing-places  are  but  little 
frequented,  and  the  shore  has  no  strollers.  Tlie 
jingle  of  a  piano,  or  a  glimpse  of  a  negligently- 
dressed  lounging  figure,  however,  show  that  the 
(piiet  houses  with  their  closed  shutters  are  not  un- 
tenanted, however  much  their  dreary  look  may  lead 
one  to  suppose  such  to  be  the  case. 

The  writer  upon  one  memorable  occasion  visited 
one  of  the  best  known  of  Welsh  watering-places,  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  never  will  he  forget  the 
desolate,  dismal,  deserted  appearance  of  the  fashion- 
able town.  The  chief  hotels  looked  like  soldierless 
barracks,  the  hot  baths 


is  were  being  painted,  the  lodg- 
up,  the  batmng-raachines  and 


pleasure-boats  were  stowed  away  beneath  sheds,  the 
railway  station  was  inhabited  by  a  hermit,  and  the 
shop  shutters  were  up,  giving  the  idea  of  a  plague- 
stricken  town,  which  notion  was  strengthened  by  the 
absence  of  all  visible  population. 

The  morning  and  early  afternoon  at  Biarritz  gives 
a  somewhat  similar  idea,  so  quiet  are  the  streets,  so 
scarce  the  strollers,  so  few  the  bathers,  but  the  heat 
is  suflicient  excuse  for  idleness,  and  none  but  Eng- 
lish tourists,  salamanders,  and  negroes,  would  care 
unnecessarily  to  roam  about  beneath  the  blazing  sun 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  during  the  months  of 
August  or  September  in  this  fashionable  southern 
watering-place.  But  towards  five  o'clock  the  visit- 
ors emerge  from  their  shady  retreats  where  they 
have  probably  been  dozing,  skimming  light  litera- 
ture, and  sipping  iced  drinks,  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  make  their  appearance  on  the  sands  and  at  the 
various  bathing-places. 

The  principal  of  these  bathing-places  are  called 
the  Cdte  des  i3asnues,  the  Port  Vieux,  and  the  Cote 
Napoldon.  Tlie  I'ort  Vieux  is  a  narrow  inlet  much 
frequented  by  swimmers,  while  the  bay  known  as 
the  Cote  Napoleon,  is  patronized  more  by  those 
whose  powers  of  natation  are  limited,  but  who  yet 
desire  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  dip  in  the  salt  sea 
or  a  plunge  amongst  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, which  in  that  spot  they  can  do  with  perfect 
safety.  At  one  extremity  of  the  C6te  Napoleon 
stands  the  villa  Eugenie,  while  facing  it  at  the  other 
is  the  white-faced  casino.  Down  upon  the  sand 
near  to  the  casino  is  the  bathing  establishment,  —  a 
long,  low,  somewhat  gaudily-painted  building  of  a 
mock  Moorish  pattern,  and  into  tiiis  imposing  edi- 
fice enter,  at  opposite  ends,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dressed  in  the  very  extreme  of  fiushion,  to  emerge  in 
a  short  time  more  plainly  than  elegantly  clad  for  the 
water.  Tlie  ladies' attire  consists  of  tunic  and  trou- 
sers, sometinii's  fancifully  and  tastefully  embroidered 
and  decorated  ;  while  the  gentletn(?n  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  somewhat  similar  articles,  of  a  stripy, 
faded,  washed-out  hose,  and  incongruous  nature. 

It  requires  at  first  no  little  mtuf  froitl  to  walk  thus 
attiix'd  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  through  a 
crowd  of  lounging  belles  and  beaux  seated  or  stroll- 


in<j  on  the  sands,  who  congregate  together  and  make 
critical  remarks  concerning  you  as  you  pass ;  but  it  is 
an  ordeal  to  which  all  bathers,  both  male  and  female, 
must  submit  before  they  can  take  the  water  at 
Biarritz ;  and  as  use  is  second  nature,  the  novelty 
speedily  wears  off,  and  the  promenade  is  treated  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  stare  is  returned  for  stare, 
and  criticism  for  criticism. 

The  various  methods  in  "rt'hich  different  bathers 
choose  to  enter  the  sea  are  well  worthy  of  note  by 
all  who  desire  to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh.  The  smooth 
sandy  shore  slo{Xis  very  gradually,  and  bathers  may 
proceed  to  a  considerable  distance  without  being  out 
of  their  depth,  though  even  on  a  calm  day  the 
waves  roll  in  at  times  with  considerable  force.  In 
entering  the  water  the  favorite  style  with  young 
France  is  a  skip  and  a  jump,  a  run,  a  leap  over  two 
or  three  ripples,  a  splash,  and  a  retreat,  then  a  cau- 
tious advance  and  a  species  of  wild  dance,  as  if  the 
bather  were  performing  the  can-can  with  a  wave  for 
a  partner,  and  finally,  a  terrific  plunge  into  three 
feet  of  water ;  middle-aged  France,  conscious  of  the 
buoyant  nature  of  fat,  walks  with  elephantine  tread 
some  little  distance  into  the  sea,  throws  himself  upon 
his  back,  and  floats  placidly  and  contentedly  till  a 
wave  washes  him  up  amongst  the  proraenaders  on 
the  shore,  and  leaves  him  there  prostrate,  high  and 
dry,  when  he  rises  and  repeats  the  performance. 
Ladies  trip  lightly  down  the  shore  to  the  water's 
edge,  throw  aside  the  dainty  little  slippers  they  have 
worn  over  the  loose,  drv,  gritty  sand,  which,  fine 
and  soft  though  it  be,  irritates  bare  feet  not  a  little, 
and  then  not  unfrequently  stand  while  an  attendant 
empties  a  bucketful  of  water  over  their  heads  pre- 
paratory to  their  crossing  the  boundary  of  king 
Neptune's  domains.  A  favorite  amusement  amongst 
the  bathere  at  the  Cote  Napoleon  is,  to  form  into 
line,  ladies  and  gentlemen  holding  each  other's 
hands,  and  then  advance  boldly  towards  the  rolling 
waves.  Just  as  the  white  crest  towers  above  them, 
all  spring  upwards  and  are  borne  in  by  the  advanc- 
ing tide.  Naturally  some  are  unfortunate  and  do 
not  make  their  leap  in  time,  but  the  great  object  is 
to  keep  the  chain  of  linked  hands  unbroken,  and 
those  who  first  regain  their  feet  on  the  soft,  firm 
sand,  assist  in  righting  their  less  fortunate  compan- 
ions ;  but  should  a  second  wave  follow  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  first,  probably  the  whole  party  are  rolled 
ignominiously  over,  and  after  a  few  seconds  come 
panting  and  dripping  to  their  feet.  This  pastime  is 
attended  with  no  danger,  for  the  water  is  shallow 
and  the  beach  shelving,  while,  moreover,  a  boat  is 
stationed  throughout  the  day  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  shore,  to  prevent  even  good  swimmers  going 
beyond  a  particular  point,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  proceed  to  the  assistiince  ofany  bather  who 
may  have  imprudently  ventured  out  of  his  depth. 

The  scene  in  this  bay  any  fine  autumn  afternoon 
is  one  of  great  beauty,  especially  when  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  lend  their  glory  to  it,  reddening  the 
pine  woods,  lighting  up  the  picturesquely-grouped 
houses,  and  crimsoning  the  rocks  ;  but  for  those  who 
would  see  asunset  in  all  its  splendor,  there  is  a  mound 
behind  the  church  from  which  may  be  vieweil  a 
glorious  expanse  of  sea,  and  an  almost  illimitable 
range  of  mounUvins  standing  out  in  solemn  purple 
against  the  crimson-barred  golden  sky,  as  the  sun 
sinks  into  the  ocean,  sending  a  last  rich,  glittering, 
quivering  path  of  glory  across  the  sea. 

The  Port  Vieux,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  bay  known  as  the  Cote  Napoleon, 
18  the  bathing-place  frequented  by  swimmers,  and 
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so  crowded  is  it  at  times,  that  a  novice  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  being  jostled  out  of  the  water.  Here 
ladies  and  gentlemen  swim,  dive,  and  gambol  to- 
gether like  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  but  the  shore  slopes 
somewhat  steeply,  soon  leading  to  deep  water,  con- 
sequently the  non-flwimmers  do  not  much  patronize 
this  bay. 

As  the  dinner-hour  draws  near,  the  sea  is  desert- 
ed ;  men  and  women,  with  dripping,  tight-clinging 
garments,  rush  in  haste  to  the  Aloorish  shed  or  the 
Swiss  chfllet,  to  don  their  land  garb ;  the  boats 
which  have  tossed  up  and  down  all  day  upon  the 
waves,  anxiously  longing  to  proceed  to  somebody's 
rescue,  are  pulled  in  to  shore  ;  the  money-takers  at 
the  bathing-houses  close  their  little  windows  and 
count  up  tlieir  francs  ;  the  bathing-<lresses  are  hung 
out  to  dry  by  the  hundred ;  the  proraenaders  go 
home  to  their  hotels  ;  twilight  gives  way  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity  to  darkness,  and  silence  reigns  alike 
in  the  C6te  Napoldon  and  the  Port  Vieux,  tor  Biar- 
ritz is  at  dinner. 

Bathing,  promenading,  lounging,  eating,  drinking, 
and  smoking,  pass  away  the  hours  of  the  visitors  at 
the  Empress's  watering-place,  and  for  tliose  who  are 
content  to  fill  up  their  days  with  sucli  amusements, 
Biarritz  is  perfection  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  excur- 
sions, walks,  or  drives,  it  is  decidedly  badly  off. 
The  railway  takes  adventurous  travellers  into  Spain 
in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  the  coaches  convey  them 
to  Bayoune,  where,  to  all  apiiearance,  one  half  the 
visitors  at  Biarritz  pass  their  days,  going  in  in  the 
morning  and  not  returning  till  dusk ;  indeed,  so 
sought  after  are  the  places  in  the  morning  con- 
veyances, that  though  coaches,  omnibuses,  and  breaks 
start  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  secure  a  seat  it  is 
necessary  to  book  it  at  least  on  the  previous  after- 
noon. 

Certainly  there  is  some  excuse  for  this,  for  there 
are  few  towns  calculated  to  impress  a  traveller  more 
favorably  than  Bayonne,  when  seen  on  a  bright, 
clear,  sunshiny  day.  Half  French,  half  Spanish,  its 
shops  and  hotels,  with  inscriptions  in  both  lan- 
guages ;  its  gay,  bright,  bustling,  busy  streets ;  its 
crowd  of  pedestrians,  ladies  in  the  latest  Paris  fash- 
ions, Spanish  contrabandists,  picturesquely-attired 
priej«ts,  soldiers,  nuns,  and  tourists ;  its  splendid  Place 
de  Grammont ;  its  venerable  cathedral,  and,  above 
all,  the  view  from  its  citadel,  with  the  distant  Pyre- 
nees, equalling  if  not  exceeding  in  beautv  the  famed 
Eanorama  of  the  Bernese  Alps  from  Thun,  make 
layonne  a  far  from  unpleasant  place  to  visit ;  while, 
once  free  of  the  town,  the  calm,  fertile  landscape 
through  which  the  river  Adour  flows,  with  a  back- 
ground of  distant  mountains,  is  exquisitely  charming. 

No  wonder  the  five-mile  ride  to  this  town  from 
Biarritz  is  a  favorite  one,  the  more  especially  as  on 
French  territory  the  only  other  interestinjj  excur- 
sion to  be  made  is  to  the  lighthouse.  Thither,  in 
carriages,  on  foot,  on  horse  or  donkey  back,  go  at 
lea-st  once  during  their  stay  all  visitors  at  Biarritz, 
and  there  art;  but  few,  I  think,  who,  if  they  choose 
a  clear  day  for  their  excursion,  can  come  away  dis- 
satisfied. The  R«a  view  is  magnificent,  while  the 
panorama  of  ocean  and  mountain  looking  towards 
Spain  can  hardly  he  surpa-ssed.  Further  along  the 
co.ist,  in  the  direction  of  Bayonne,  is  a  cave,  which, 
in  itself,  presents  no  very  great  feature  of  interest, 
though  the  legend  attached  to  it  may  please  the  sen- 
timental It  is  called  the  Chambre  d' Amour,  an<l 
the  story  goes  that  in  it  two  lovers  were  surprised 
by  the  rising  tide,  and  were  drowned  in  each  other's 
arms.    "  Poor  things  ! "  say  tlie  fashionable  visitors, 
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as  they  seat  themselves  to  picnic  near  the  romantic 
spot,  and  the  death-agony  of  two  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  is  soon  forgotten  in  the  popping  of  cham- 
pagne corks  and  the  merry  laughter  of  the  happy 
sight-seers  who  have  gone  there  for  a  day's  pleasure, 
and  have  no  idea  of  allowing  any  sombre  reflections 
to  mar  their  jollity. 

With  a  good  deal  of  sleeping,  a  modicum  of  stroll- 
ing, a  vast  amount  of  lounging,  a  fair  proportion  of 
bathing,  and  a  minimum  of  real  exercise,  the  fash- 
ionable visitors  at  Biarritz  get  through  the  day,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that,  while 
pretending  to  be  engaged  in  amusing  themselves, 
the  day  slips  by  them  ;  still,  there  are  few  yawning- 
bored  people  amongst  the  crowd  on  the  beach  on  an 
autumn  afternoon,  for  the  scene  is  so  gay  and  lively, 
the  waves  so  crisp  and  green,  the  view  so  beautiful, 
the  bathere  so  amusing,  and  the  promena«lers  so 
gayly  attired,  that  the  most  listless  lounger  can  oc- 
cupy his  eyes  and  the  vacuum  where  his  brains 
should  be,  in  staring  at  the  fiishionable  crowd  and 
speculating  as  to  who  they  are,  where  they  have 
found  lodgings,  and  how  many  fresh  comers  the 
next  break  from  Bayonne  will  bring  in. 

Of  course,  too,  there  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
speculation  and  conversation  respecting  the  royal 
bathere,  anecdotes  are  retailed,  true  if  possible,  but 
better  than  none,  the  inventions  of  fertile  brains, 
respecting  the  Empress,  and  never-ceasing  stories 
of  the  progress  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  tlie  art  of 
swimming  at  the  Port  Vieux,  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  and  then,  when  the  man  who  holds  the 
reins  of  France  so  firmly  in  his  hands,  strolls  on  the 
sand  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  just  as 
you,  Mr.  and  Mre.  Paterfamilias,  do  with  little  John- 
ny, hats  are  raised  and  he  passes  on  his  way  with- 
out state  or  ceremony  of  any  kind,  mixing  with  the 
people  and  talking  to  acquaintances,  sinking  the 
Emperor  in  the  private  gentleman.  Alas  for  the 
explosion  of  the  old  ideas  that  sovereigns  never 
moved  without  crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  that 
trains  of  velvet  supported  by  pink-legged  pages 
were  the  Jidjuncts  to  empresses,  for  at  least  fourteen 
hours  in  the  day,  if  they  were  not  permanently  at- 
tached to  them  in  lieu  of  those  singular  appendages 
which.  Lord  Monboddo  believed,  formed  a  part  of 
man  in  his  natural  state !  The  illusion  has  all  but 
died  out,  and  kings  and  queens  after  all  are  found 
to  be  only  men  and  women. 

When  Biarritz  was  a  tiny  fishing  village,  before 
royalty  discovered  it  and  raised  it  to  its  present 
position,  the  Port  Vieux,  instead  of  being  a  public 
swimming-bath,  was  an  inlet  sheltering  the  few 
boats  the  little  place  owned,  now  those  boats  have 
disappeared  ;  but  vessels  are  occasionally  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  towartls  Biarritz,  running  always 
risk  of  being  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  cruel  rocks 
which  crop  up  from  out  the  water  in  every  direc- 
tion,—  rocks  in  which  the  sea  has  worn  holes  and 
caverns,  to  bubble  and  lx)il  and  surge  in,  —  rocks 
over  which  the  waves  dash  in  clouds  of  blinding 
spray,  —  rocks  which  look  pleasant  and  picturesque 
on  a  summer's  dav  seen  from  the  shore,  with  the 
surf  whitening  their  bases,  but  which  must  present 
a  terrible  appearance  on  a  temjK\stuous  winter 
night  when  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  driving  be- 
fore the  wind  full  ujion  them.  As  yet  there  is  no 
refuge  for  such  distressed  vessels,  but  a  harbor  is  in 
the  course  of  constniction  close  to  the  Port  Vieux. 

It  is  a  favorite  exercise  to  stroll  round  the  portion 
already  built,  and  certainly  it  is  well  worth  a  visit 
independently  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it. 
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It  is  formed  principally  of  enormous  blocks  of  con- 
crete, made  on  the  sjKJt  in  huge  wooden  cases  of 
fifteen  cubic  metres  each,  though  stone  as  well  has 
been  largely  used.  During  the  gales  of  last  winter 
the  ocean,  as  if  resenting  the  intrusion,  destroyed 
much  of  the  work,  hurling  huge  broken  masses  of 
both  stone  and  concrete  back  upon  the  shore ;  but 
the  defects  have  been  made  good,  and  a  white  statue 
of  the  Virgin  placed  at  the  extremity  is  looked 
upon,  not  only  as  commemorative  of  tae  death  of 
four  laborers  who  were  swept  by  a  wave  from  the 
platform  on  which  they  were  at  work  and  perished 
m  the  sea,  but  also  as  an  emblem  of  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

Three  things  are  necessary  in  going  to  Biarritz, 
—  time,  inclination,  and  money,  —  but  once  there, 
few  I  think  could  be  disappointed.  If  mountain 
scenery  be  sought  after,  there  are  the  Pyrenees  ;  if 
sea  view  is  desired,  there  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  if 
novelty,  there  is  an  easy  trip  into  Spain  ;  if  gayety, 
there  is  the  beach  and  the  casino. 

A  pleasant,  idle,  lounging,  ice-eating,  coffee-sip- 
ping, cigarette-smoking,  sea-bathing  time  may  be 
spent  there;  a  heated,  panting,  umbrella-covered, 
thirety  time  may  be  passed  there ;  a  merry,  jovial, 
happy  time  may  be  frittered  away  there  ;  and  last- 
ly, the  lion  hunting  traveller  may  have  the  supreme 
ielicity  of  plunging  into  the  same  wave  with  royalty, 
or  of  watcning  the  kicks  and  plunges  of  the  heir  to 
the  crown  of  the  finest  empire  in  the  world,  as  he 
takes  his  firet  lessons  in  swimming. 

A  pleasant  inin  tlirough  France,  with  a  short  stay 
in  Paris,  an  inspection  of  the  cathedral  at  Tours,  a 
visit  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  with  its  fine  bridge 
over  the  Gironde,  its  magnificent  theatre,  and  its 
grand  quays  and  public  buildings,  a  railway  trip 
through  the  curious  department  of  the  Landes,  a 

fiance  at  Bayonne,  a  five-mile  omnibus  ride,  and 
tiarritz  is  gained  after  a  journey  which,  if  not  too 
hurried,  will  not  be  the  leiist  pleasant  recollection 
the  traveller  will  bring  home  with  him  when  he  re- 
turns from  his  trip  to  the  watering-place  in  the  last 
nook  of  France,  which  the  will  of  an  Empress  has 
transformed  from  an  insignificant  fishing  village  to 
a  maritime  town,  and  which,  not  being  a  capital, 
has  perhaps  been  honored  by  the  presence  of  royal- 
ty above  all  others. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  BURGLARY. 

In  October  last,  I  was  invited  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
whose  daughter  was  about  to  be  married,  to  go  to 
London  to  attend  the  wedding.  He  had  taken  a 
large  house  in  one  of  the  streets  leading  out  of 
Piccadilly  (which  I  will  call  Folkestone  Street), 
and  was  so  good  as  to  offer  me  a  room  for  the  mar- 
riajje-week. 

I  reached  London  about  a  week  before  the  im- 
portant day;  and  to  those  wlio  know  anything 
about  weddings,  I  need  not  say  that  this  week  was  a 
bn.«y  one.  The  presents  were  numerous,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  jewelry;  the  trousseau,  I  was  in- 
formed, could  not  be  surpassed ;  but  of  that  I  am 
not  Mualified,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  ray  purpose^  to 
speak.  I  am  only  concerned  to  state  that  the  pres- 
ents of  jewelry  were  numerous  and  valuable.  As 
they  were  brought  in  by  messenger  after  messenger 
from  the  various  jewellers'  shops,  they  ^vtjre  placed 
fur  inspection  by  visitors,  with  other  presents,  in 
the  front  drawing-room,  which,  I  may  observe,  had 
four  large  windows  all  l(X)king  into  the  main  street. 

The  marriage  was  fixed  for  a  Tuesday ;  and  on 


the  Saturday  previous,  my  friend  gave  a  dinner- 
party to  relations  on  both  sides,  and  a  good  many 
people  were  invited  to  come  in  the  evening  to  in- 
spect the  presents  and  the  trousseau.  As  it  was 
Saturday  night,  everybody  departed  shortly  aft^r 
twelve  o'clocK  ;  and  by  one  o'clock,  every  light  was 
extinguished.  No  suspicion  of  robbery  seems  to 
have  entered  into  the  head  of  any  of  us,  and  the 
jewelry  and  other  valuable  presents  were  left 
exjKeed  in  the  front  drawing-room  all  that  night. 
But  on  the  next  night,  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
did  seem  to  have  a  little  anxiety  at  having  so  much 
valuable  property  exposed  in  so  open  a  manner, 
and  he  communicated  his  uneasiness  to  his  mistress. 
The  most  costly  of  the  jewels  were,  in  accordance 
with  his  suggestion,  placed  in  a  large  jewel-box, 
and  deposited  at  bedtime  in  hi&  mistress's  bed- 
room. So  little  real  anxiety,  however,  was  felt  by 
any  one,  that  a  magnificent  dressing-case  and  dress- 
ing-bag, both  with  gold  fittings  of  very  great  value, 
were  left,  with  numerous  other  articles,  in  one  of 
the  back  drawing-rooms,  without  even  the  key  of 
either  being  turned  in  the  lock.  On  that  Sunday 
night,  or  rather  early  on  the  Monday  morning,  the 
house  was  robbed. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  before  I  proceed  further 
in  my  narrative,  that  I  should  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  number  and  position  of  the  rooms  on  the 
three  principal  floors  of  the  house.  On  the  ground- 
floor  there  were  dining-room,  breakfast-room,  and 
momitig-roora.  On  the  first  floor,  there  were  three 
drawing-rooms  ;  and  besides  these,  there  was,  built 
out  of  the  back,  and  lying  beyond  the  servants' 
staircase,  the  bedroom  and  dressing-room  inhabited 
by  my  friend  and  his  wife,  and  in  which  the  jewels 
had  been  deposited.  On  the  second  floor  were 
four  bedrooms  and  a  dressing-room,  occupied  by 
different  members  of  the  family  and  myself. 

I  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  must 
have  slept  soundly  for  about  four  or  five  hours, 
when  I  wa.s  awakened  by  the  violent  barking  of  a 
little  dog  which  I  had  in  the  room  with  me.  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  door  of  my  bedroom  open 
gradually,  and  a  bright  light  shine  through  it.  I 
called  out  at  once  in  a  loud  voice  :  "  Who 's  there  ?  " 
when  the  door  was  quickly  and  quietly  shut,  with- 
out an  answer  being  returned.  I  never  dreamed  of 
thieves,  for  I  had  been  similarly  disturbed  the 
night  before :  my  impression  was,  that  some  ser- 
vant had  mistaken  the  room,  the  house  being 
strange  to  all  the  inmates.  I  struck  a  light,  and, 
looking  at  my  watch,  found  the  time  to  be  four 
o'clock.  For  a  time  I  listened  intently,  but  soon, 
finding  that  all  was  quiet,  I  turned  on  my  side, 
and  tried  to  get  to  sleep  again.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  impossible,  and  I  got  no  more 
sleep  that  night.  About  five  o'clock  I  heanl  some 
noises  in  the  next  bedroom  to  my  own,  and  con- 
cluded that  my  neighbor  was  stirring;  and  at 
half  past  five,  I  heard  somebody  stumule  over  a 
box  in  the  passage  outside  my  door.  But  it  still 
never  occurred  to  me  to  think  of  thieves.  I  im- 
agined still,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  the 
wedding,  some  servant  had  been  compelled  to  rise 
earlier  than  usual,  and  had  stumbled  in  going  do^vn 
stairs  in  the  dark ;  but  as  I  could  not  get  to  sleep, 
I  determined  to  get  up,  and  at  ten  minutes  to  six 
o'clock  by  my  watch,  I  left  my  room  to  go  to  an- 
other at  the  end  of  the  pasjsage.  The  moment  I 
left  mv  door,  I  saw  a  man  standing  ten  yards  from 
me.  riie  fellow,  who  was  about  six  feet  two  inches 
in  height,  and  most  powerfully  made,  was  listening 
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at  the  door  of  a  Ijedroom  close  to  mine,  and  had 
his  hand  on  the  handle  when  I  first  saw  him ;  but 
the  moment  he  oanght  sight  of"  me,  he  made  a  rush 
either  to  collar  me  or  to  get  by  me,  I  don't  know 
which  ;  and  seeing  this,  I  drew  back,  and  allowed 
him  to  pass.  The  next  moment,  I  gave  the  alarm, 
and  the  household  was  speedily  aroused.  An  at- 
tempt at  pureuit  was  made  ;  but  the  minute  or  two 
which  had  elapsed  enabled  the  burglars  to  make 
goo*l  their  retreat,  and  they  got  clear  away  without 
molestation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  our  losses  ;  and  a  very  casual  inspection 
decided  this.  Everything  of  silver  or  gold  in  the 
house  which  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  they 
had  carried  ofl',  but  only  such  articles  as  were  very 
portable :  plate  they  never  sought  to  touch,  although 
some  was  lying  about  in  the  difierent  rooms.  They 
had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  presents  left  in  the  drawing-rooms ;  they  had 
wrenched  off  and  carried  away  all  the  gold  tops 
from  the  fittings  of  the  dressing-case  and  the  dress- 
ing-bag ;  they  had  entered  two  bedrooms  on  the 
second  floor,  and  taken  valuable  property  from 
each,  while  the  inmates  were  sleepmg;  but,  most 
fortunately,  they  had  missed  the  great  prize,  —  the 
Jewels,  —  to  obtain  which  the  burglary  had  doubtless 
been  planned.  They  had  never  miagined  that  the 
head  of  the  family  would  sleep  in  a  bedroom  beyond 
the  servants'  staircase,  and  so  made  no  attempt  to 
explore  in  that  direction.  They  must  have  reasoned, 
that  the  best  bedrooms,  in  which  alone  the  jewels 
were  likely  to  be,  would  be  those  to  the  front  on  the 
second  floor,  over  the  drawing-room ;  and  about  these 
they  must  have  hung  for  hours,  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting their  prize,  listening  at  the  doors  to  the  breath- 
ing of  the  sleepers,  entering  and  rifling  the  rooms 
of  those  who  slept  most  heavily,  and  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  safely  entering  the  others.  IViyroom, 
alter  the  barking  of  my  dog,  they  did  not  again 
attempt  to  approach.  But  altliough  the  jewels  were 
safe,  we  found,  upon  inspection,  that  they  had  car- 
rietl  off  property  to  a  very  considerable  amount ; 
indeed,  the  loss,  we  found,  could  not  be  estimated 
at  less  than  seven  hundred  pounds. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  now  was  to 
send  for  the  police.  This  was  done  at  once ;  and  as 
I  was  the  only  person  who  had  actually  seen  any- 
body in  the  house,  I  received  a  visit,  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  time,  from  Inspector  Fairfield 
—  so  I  will  call  him  —  of  the  Q  division.  The  in- 
spector Avas  a  tall,  fair-haired  man,  Avho  looked  a 
goo<l  deal  younger  than  his  real  age,  but  who 
seemed  a  capital  man  of  business,  whatever  his  age 
might  be.  His  first  question  was  :  "  What  sort  of 
man  was  it  that  you  saw  on  the  landing,  sir  ?  "  I 
«ud  at  once  that  I  had  seen  a  tall,  dark  man,  but 
that  I  had  not  seen  him  sufficiently  well  to  be  able 
to  describe  his  features  accurately.  The  inspector 
mused  over  my  description  for  half  a  minute,  and 
then  called  ujwn  me  for  a  detailed  description  of 
every  article  of  propertv  which  had  been  stolen, 
and  its  probable  value.  I  had  scarcely  got  half-way 
through  the  list,  when  a  knock  was  heanl  at  the 
door,  and  Sergeant  Wood,  as  I  will  call  hini,  —  also 
of  the  Q  division,  —  was  announced.  Had  he  not 
been  styled  a  sergeant,  I  should  never  have  guessed 
what  he  was.  ^ly  idea  of  a  policeman  was,  that  he 
was  tall  and  stout,  and  with  whiskers  that  were  the 
objects  of  the  admiration  of  the  servant-maids,  and 
the  satire  of  "  Mr.  Punch."  But  here  wa-s  a  little 
man  in  plain  clothes,  very  short,  very  dark  in  com- 


plexion, and  with  his  hair  and  whiskers  cut  very 
close  ('*  So  that  they  may  have  nothing  to  hold  on 
by,"  he  darkly  whisr>ered  to  me  in  a  conversation 
we  had  some  days  after).  But  I  suppressed  my  as- 
tonishment, and  politely  greeted  my  visitor.  In  re- 
turn, Sergeant  Wood  expressed  the  usual  civil 
regrets  for  the  occurrence,  —  which,  somehow,  one 
can't  think  quite  sincere  in  a  policeman,  —  and 
then  had  a  brief  whispered  consultation  with  In- 
spector Fairfield.  ^Vhat  the  inspector  said  seemed 
to  decide  him  upon  some  course  of  action,  for,  after 
again  asking  me  to  describe  the  man  I  had  seen,  he 
hurriedly  left  the  room.  I  then  completed  the  list  of 
the  stolen  property,  and,  after  accompanying  the  in- 
spector in  a  tour  round  and  over  the  house,  to  see  how 
tne  entry  had  been  effected,  and  after  being  convinced 
that  the  thieves  had  entered  from  the  back  through 
the  kitchen,  I  bade  him  goo<l  morning,  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  best  plan  was  to  grin  and  bear  our 
losses  as  best  we  might.  It  was  the  firm  belief  of 
every  one  of  us,  that  every  article  of  gold  and  silver 
was  in  the  melting-pot  within  an  hour  after  the 
thieves  left  the  house,  and  that  no  portion  of  the 
stolen  property  would  be  recovered.  Nor  did  we 
think  in  our  hearts  that  there  was  any  use  in  the 
police  exerting  themselves ;  we  had  not,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  any  belief  in  their  powers  of  detec- 
tion in  a  really  difhcult  case,  such  as  this  seemed  to 
promise  to  be. 

Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when,  barely  an 
hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  I  was  informed  that  the 
burglars  had  been  captured,  and  every  article  of 
property  recovered.  The  manner  in  which  the 
capture  was  effected  was  so  ingenious,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  so  creditable  to  the  police  force  of 
the  metropolis,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
describing  it  at  some  length. 

The  burglary  at  my  friend's  house  in  Folkestone 
Street  was  not,  I  discovered,  by  any  means  the  first 
of  its  kind  which  had  lately  occurred.  A  succession 
of  robberies  had  taken  place  at  the  AVest  End  dur- 
ing the  previous  three  months,  all  apparently  the 
work  of  the  same  man  (for  the  same  features  dis- 
tinguished them  all),  and  the  police  had  been  great- 
ly nettled  at  their  non-success  in  detecting  the 
culprit. 

As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  previous  June, 
the  house  of  a  great  minister  of  state  had  been 
broken  into,  and  a  quantity  of  jewelry  stolen.  In 
that  case,  the  thief  seemed  to  have  clambered  up  a 
very  high  wall,  and  then  to  have  "dropped"  a 
great  distance  on  to  some  leads.  Tliis  gave  him 
access  to  a  window,  through  which  he  entered  the 
house.  The  jewelry  was  taken  from  a  lady's  dress- 
ing-room, and  the  robbery  must  have  been  effected 
within  a  very  short  time  after  she  had  left  that 
room,  for  she  did  not  retire  to  bed  till  three  o'clock, 
and  the  thieves  were  out  of  the  house  by  five.  One 
remarkable  feature  in  this  case  was,  that  one  of  the 
thieves  had  washed  his  hands  in  the  dressing-room 
before  leaving  it.  The  police  used  every  exertion 
to  trace  the  thieves,  but  were  unsuccessful ;  and  so 
mpterious  did  the  affair  seem,  that  they  were  driven 
to  suspect  that  there  had  been  some  connivance  on 
the  part  of  the  servants.  For  these  suspicions,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  subsequent  events  proved  that 
there  was  no  ground  whatever. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,   another  burglary  took 

flace, —  this  time,  at  the  residence  of  an  ambassador, 
n  this  case  also,  the  thief  appeared  to  have  "  drop- 
pod  "  a  considerable  height.  And  here,  too,  the 
police  were  at  fault 
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A  few  daj-8  after  this,  a  burglary  took  place  at  a 
house  looking  into  the  Green  Park.  A  lady  was 
sitting,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  her 
Ixjudoir  alone,  when  she  heard  somebody  walking  in 
the  room  overhead.  She  fancied  it  was  her  broth- 
er, and  called  out  to  him  to  come  down  to  her.  No 
answer  being  returned,  she  ran  up  stairs,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  see  a  strange  man  going  up  the  up- 
per staircase.  At  sight  of  her,  he  quickened  his 
footsteps,  and,  rushing  to  the  topmost  story,  shut 
himself  up  in  one  of  the  servants'  bedrooms.  By 
this  time,  an  alarm  had  been  given,  and  a  police- 
man fetched  from  the  street.  He  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  either  a  very  intelligent  or  very 
courageous  member  of  the  force,  for  all  he  did  was 
to  summon  the  burglar  inside  to  open  the  door  and 
come  out.  This,  however,  he  declined  to  do,  where- 
upon this  valiant  defender  of  our  homes  declined 
to  break  open  the  door  without  further  assistance, 
and  went  oflf  to  fetch  another  constable.  Of  course, 
directly  his  back  was  turned,  the  burglar  resolved 
upon  flight.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  he  was 
seen  to  get  out  of  the  wmdow,  and  make  a  terrific 
"  drop  "-leap  on  to  some  leads,  whence  he  got  into  the 
Park,  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the  shades  of  evening. 
The  Park  was  searched  at  once,  but  no  trace  of  him 
could  be  discovered.  The  lady,  on  being  ques- 
tioned, declared  that  the  man  she  saw  was  tall  and 
dark ;  and  that  was  all  the  description  she  could 
give.  The  question  then  arose,  Has  any  man  been 
seen  to  loiter  about  the  house  lately  ?  The  imme- 
diate answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  A  tall,  dark 
man  had  been  seen  by  the  postman  loitering  about 
the  house,  and  the  postman  had  communicated  his 
suspicions  that  "  he  was  after  no  good,"  to  the  ser- 
geant of  jxjliee,  but  had  only  been  pooh-poohed  for 
his  pains.  The  sergeant  was  immediately  ques- 
tioned, and  explained  that  he  had  fancied  that  the 
man  was  only  courting  one  of  the  maids  at  the  house 
in  question.  This  explanation,  however,  was  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Police,  and  the  sergeant  was  suspended;  and  to 
this  suspension  may  indirectly  be  attributed  the  ul- 
timate detection  of  the  burglar,  for  the  sergeant 
felt  his  disgrace  so  deeply  that  he  determined  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  to  justice  this  tall 
dark  man,  who  had  such  a  marvellous  power  of 
making  "  drop  "-leaps. 

Meanwhile,  news  came  of  another  burglary  at 
Kensington.  In  this  case  also,  the  thief  seemed  to 
have  shown  great  activity,  and  again  to  have  washed 
his  hands.  Again,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  burglary 
was  committed  in  Hamilton  Place,  Piccadilly,  and 
here  again  the  thief  washed  his  hands,  even  bring- 
ing a  lemon  from  the  kitchen  to  aid  him  in  his 
task. 

It  now  became  almost  a  certainty  that  all  these 
robberies  were  the  work  of  one  man  ;  and  as  there 
was  the  remarkable  fact  of  his  washing  his  hands  in 
almost  every  instance,  it  was  probable  that  this  man 
was  of  a  better  class,  and  of  greater  refinement  than 
the  ordinar}'  run  of  Ixindon  burglars.  But  an  al- 
together new  fact,  which  was  likely  to  aid  the  police 
considerably  in  their  efibrts  to  trace  him,  was  elicit- 
ed during  the  inquiries  which  were  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  Hamilton  Place  robbery.  It  transpired 
that  two  men  had  been  seen  for  some  daj-s  loiter- 
ing about  and  examining  the  house,  and  that  one 
of  them  was  tall  and  <iark,  and  the  other  short  and 
fair.  But  not  only  had  they  been  seen  ;  the  tall, 
dark  man  had  actually  spoken  to  a  commissionnaire 
stationed  in  the  district,  and   had  been  observed 
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to  have  a  foreign  accent.  It  seemed  most  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  man  of  whom  they  were 
in  search  was  a  foreigner,  and  the  suspended  ser- 
geant determined  at  once  to  follow  up  this  slight 
clew. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  tall,  dark  foreigners 
in  London,  and  the  sergeant's  task  seemed  one  of  no 
slight  didiculty;  however,  he  was  a  determined 
man,  of  iron  nerves,  and  he  determined  to  find  the 
right  man,  if  he  searched  through  the  whole  of  Lon- 
don; so  he  sat  down  and  thought  out  the  whole 
matter,  and  decided  upon  the  course  he  would 
pursue.  He  could  not  help  fancying  from  all 
he  heard,  that  it  was  probable  the  man  in  question 
was  a  discharjjed  Swiss  or  Italian  valet,  or  cou- 
rier, or  something  of  that  kind;  so,  following  up 
this  idea,  he  went  to  call  upon  a  .friend  of  his  who 
kept  a  very  respectable  public-house  at  the  West 
Eud  of  the  town.  This  man  had  been  a  courier 
himself  in  his  earlier  days,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  members  of  the  confraternity,  and,  in- 
deed, had  a  tahle-d'hote  daily  for  them  at  his  house, 
of  which  other  foreigners  occasionally  availed 
themselves.  After  much  consultation  with  the 
landlord,  the  sergeant  determined  to  attend  the 
table-d'hOte  that  day,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  his 
man.  At  dinner-time,  he  accordingly  made  his  ap- 
pearance, of  course  in  plain  clothes,  and  took  his 
seat  with  the  ease  of  an  habitue.  None  of  the  diners, 
however,  answered  in  any  way  to  the  description  of 
the  burglar,  and  the  sergeant  began  to  think  that  he 
had  been  wasting  his  time.  But  scarcely  had  the 
cloth  been  removed,  when  a  tall,  dark  man,  of  not  un- 
pleasing  appearance,  came  in,  and  took  his  seat  at 
one  of  the  little  round  tables.  Upon  him  the  ser- 
geant at  once  fixed  his  attention,  and  when  he  rose, 
afler  taking  some  slight  refresliment,  quietly  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  the  house.  For  some  time,  he  pur- 
sued him  without  being  perceived,  but  at  last  the 
foreigner  seemed  to  become  aware  that  he  was 
being  tracked,  for  he  looked  round  from  time  to 
time  suspiciously.  This,  of  course,  did  not  look 
well ;  for  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  fear  does  not  do 
this,  and  our  sergeant  determined  not  to  lose  sight 
of  him.  However,  clever  as  the  sergeant  was,  the 
tall,  dark  man  was  cleverer  still,  and,  after  a  long 
chase,  suddenly  gave  his  pursuer  the  slip.  The  ser- 
geant was  in  despair :  just  when  he  seemed  to  have 
got  hold  of  a  most  promising  clew,  he  had  lost  it, 
and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  foreigner 
would  now  take  the  alarm,  and  leave  the  country 
at  once. 

But,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing, somewhat  disconsolately,  in  Oxford  Street  that 
same  night,  he  saw  his  man  again  !  Again  he  fol- 
lowed him,  and  again  he  lost  him,  but  this  time  in 
such  a  position  as  to  make  it  nearly  certain  that  he 
lived  in  one  of  three  well-known  streets  in  Solio. 
These  streets  were  accordingly  watched  night  and 
day,  and  the  tall,  dark  foreigner  was  finally  tracked 
down  to  No.  224  Canon  Street,  Soho. 

But  although  they  had  been  successful  so  far, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  had  in  effect  been  proved  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  all  these  watchings  and  in- 
quiries ?  Simply  this :  tiiat  a  tall,  dark  foreigner, 
who  evidently  did  not  like  followers,  lived  at  224 
Canon  Street,  Soho.  Slight,  however,  as  the  clew 
was,  the  police  determined  to  follow  it  up.  So 
much  annoyance  and  excitement  had  been  caused 
by  the  numerous  burglaries  at  the  houses  of  great 
people,  and  there  had  been  so  many  comments 
ui)on  the  unskilfulness  of  the  police,  that  the  force 
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inado  it  almost  a  jioint  of  honor  to  discover  the 
culprit.  Directions  were  given  to  certiiin  trusty 
men ;  the  house  was  watched  night  and  day ;  and 
this  perseverance  was  at  last  rewarded  by  a  certain 
amount  of  success,  for,  on  the  Friday  preceding  the 
burglary  at  my  friend's  house,  the  tall,  dark  lor- 
eigner  was  seen  to  come  out,  and,  accompanied  by 
a  shorter  man,  to  go  to  a  marine-store  dealer's  shop, 
and  purchase  some  skeleton-keys.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  (Saturday),  he  was  seen  to  purchase  some 
more  keys,  and  with  these  he  returned  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  was  not  seen  out  again  that  day.  These 
facta,  of  course,  proved  him  to  be  a  suspicious  per- 
son, and  justified  the  police  in  putting  him  under 
8ur\'eillance.  On  the  next  day  (Sunday),  he  left 
his  lodgings  at  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  aller- 
noon,  and  was  seen  to  return  to  them  at  half  past 
eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  but  after  that  hour,  tha'se 
who  were  appointed  to  watch  him  declared  that  he 
did  not  leave  his  house  that  night,  and  asserted  that 
it  was  totally  impossible  for  him  to  have  done  so 
without  their  seeing  him. 

Now,  my  friend's  house  in  Folkestone  Street  must 
have  been  broken  into  about  two  o'clock  on  the 
Monday  morning,  and  the  man  I  saw  on  the  land- 
ing certainly  did  not  leave  the  house  till  ten  min- 
utes to  six.  It  appeared,  then,  quite  certain,  that 
whatever  he  might  have  done  on  other  occasions, 
the  tall,  dark  foreigner  of  224  Canon  Street  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  robbery.  When  I  described 
my  friend  on  the  landing  as  being  a  "  tall,  dark 
man,"  the  inspector,  as  I  remembered  well,  had 
smiled  grimly ;  but  he  was  not  then  aware  that  it 
had  been  declared  by  those  who  had  been  watching 
him,  that  the  man  in  question  had  not  left  his  house 
after  half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  Of 
this  fact.  Sergeant  Wood  had  given  him  the  first 
intimation,  when  they  had  that  brief  consultation 
together  in  my  bedroom  to  which  I  have  alluded 
above,  and  for  a  moment  they  nmst  have  been 
dumfounded,  —  if,  indeed,  a  policeman  ever  yields 
to  so  purely  "  civilian  "  an  emotion.  Apparently, 
all  their  labor  ha<l  been  thrown  away :  the  tall, 
dark  foreigner,  whom  they  had  so  successfully 
traced  to  his  lair,  could  not,  it  seemed,  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  this  last  robbery,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  presumption  which  my  description  of  him 
excited. 

Policemen  are,  however,  proverbially  slow  to 
despair.  One  hope  still  remained,  which,  slender 
as  it  then  seemed  to  us,  proved  ultimately  the  right 
solution  of  the  dilHculty.  The  Sunday  night  in 
question  had  been  wet  and  misty,  and  it  w;is  just 

Cossible  that  the  vigilance  of  the  watchers  might  have 
een  eluded,  though,  from  the  skill  and  ability,  and 
general  high  character  of  the  men  employed,  this 
seenied  hardly  within  the  bounds  of  probabdity.  It 
was  detennined,  therefore,  that  the  house  in  Canon 
Sti-eet  should  be  closely  watched ;  and  on  leaving 
my  room.  Sergeant  Wood  himself  repaired  to  the 
spot,  and  made  the  neces-sary  arrangements. 

The  sergeant  left  me  at  half  p-ist  eight,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  afterwanls,  the  tall,  dark  foreigner 
was  seen  to  come  out  of  No.  224  Canon  Street,  and 
to  walk  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  Seven 
Dials.  He  was  instantly  followed,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  observed  to  meet,  as  if  by  appointment, 
the  same  short,  fair  man  who  had  accompanied  him 
when  he  had  maile  the  purchase  of  skeleton-keys. 
This  latter  man  had  a  small  and  apparently  empty 
blue  serge-bag  on  his  arm.  The  two  men  linked 
arms,  and  walked  on  together,  having  very  much 


the  appearance,  my  infonnant  said,  of  two  master- 
tradesmen.  They  were  followe<l  by  three  con- 
stables, of  whom  Sergeant  Wood  was  one,  and  the 
question  which  occupied  his  whole  thoughts  was, 
sliould  he,  or  should  he  not,  take  these  men  into  cus- 
tody? It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  no 
evidence  against  them,  —  nay,  he  had  evidence 
which  directly  exculpated  the  tall,  dark  man,  and, 
if  correct,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  been 
present  at  the  burglary ;  he  had  all  the  terrors  of 
damages  for  false  imprisonment,  and  serious  re- 
bukes from  magistrates  for  exceeding  his  duty, 
rtoating  before  his  eyes.  But  my  friend  Sei^eant 
Wood  IS  not  a  nervous  man,  and  his  hesitation  was 
but  momentary.  In  spite  of  the  testimony  of  the 
watchers,  he  had  always  felt  certain  that  the  tall, 
dark  man  had  planned  and  actually  executed  the 
burglary  in  Folkestone  Street  that  morning ;  and  he 
determined  to  risk  everything  that  might  ensue  if  he 
made  a  mistake.  He  accordingly  arrested  them ; 
and  after  a  considerable  show  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  shorter  man,  and  a  great  deal  of  virtuous 
mdignation  from  the  afironted  foreigner,  added  to 
considerable  opposition  from  a  mob  of  the  lowest 
characters  in  Seven  Dials,  the  two  were  safely 
Imlged  in  the  station-house.  Of  course  the  blue 
bag  was  examined  at  once,  and  this  apparently 
innocent  receptacle  was  found  to  contain  a  lar^ 
housebreaker's  "jemmy"  or  crowbar,  a  bottle  of 
acjua-fortis  for  testing  gold,  and  finally,  a  small  gold 
toothpick,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  fittings 
of  the  dressing-case  in  my  friend's  back  drawing- 
room,  and  which  had  apparently  been  left  in  the 
bag  by  mistake,  having  got  stuck  in  the  lining.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  the  grim  smile  of  my  friend 
Sergeant  W'ood  when  the  toothpick  was  produced 
from  the  blue  bag.  I  think  that  at  that  moment  he 
could  almost  have  forgiven  the  watchers,  whose  neg- 
ligence had  so  nearly  led  him  astray. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  search  the 
lodgings  of  the  tall,  dark  man.  This  task  Inspector 
Fairfield  undertook,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
Canon  Street.  After  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  landlady,  who  stoutly  denied  that  any  such  per- 
son was  lotlging  or  ever  had  lodged  in  her  house, 
the  inspector  at  last  got  admittance,  and  j)roceeded 
to  search  the  house  (which  was  a  very  large  one), 
commencing  from  the  attics.  On  reaching  the  sec- 
ond story,  on  his  way  downwards,  ho  incjuired  if 
any  foreigner  lived  in  any  of  the  rooms  upon  it ;  and 
to  this  the  landlady,  whose  memory  seemed  to  have 
been  much  improved  by  intercourse  with  the  in- 
spector, replied,  that  a  foreign  gentleman,  who  was 
a  highly-respectable  wine-men-hant,  had  a  be<lrooni 
on  this  floor  looking  to  the  back.  She  did  not 
know  much  of  him,  she  said,  but  he  vrns  very  reg- 
ular in  his  payments,  and  very  (juiet  in  his  habits, 
and  for  her  part  she  did  not  wish  for  anything  more 
in  a  lodger.  The  courteous  inspector  re<iuested  per- 
mission to  have  one  look,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
form,  at  the  distinguished  foreigner's  bedroom;  and 
to  this  tlie  landlady  acceded.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  door  was  locked ;  and,  as  the  landlady  had 
no  other  key  than  that  which  she  had  given  to  her 
Unlger,  and  which  he  had  dolibtless  in  his  pocket  at 
that  moment,  the  inspector  was  comjHilled  to  do 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  a  worthy  woman,  and 
l)reak  open  the  door.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  bedroom  in  any  way.  It  was  a  thougiit 
small  and  airle.<s  for  a  "  wine-merchant,"  perhaps ; 
but  then  he  mi;;ht  be  a  trifle  eccentric,  —  many 
greater  men  have  been  guilty  of  more  striking  ec- 
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oentncities,  and  yet  not  a  word  has  been  breathed 
aminst  their  respectability.  But  there  was  one 
tmng  which  seemed  to  surprise  the  landlady, 
tbo^gfa  not  perhaps  the  inspector,  —  her  lodger 
aeeiaed  to  be  about  to  make  a  journey,  and  the 
room  was  disordered  by  preparations  for  departure. 
Above  all,  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  mag- 
nificent portmanteau,  brand-new,  and  of  the  best 
workman^p.  The  inspector  lifted  it,  and  found 
it  hea^y;  he  tried  the  lid,  and  found  it  locked. 
Fortunately,  he  had  upon  his  bunch  a  key  that 
fitted  the  lock ;  and  with  many  apologies,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  portmanteau.  Within  it  he 
foond  everj'  article  of  the  property  stolen  fk)m 
Folkestone  Street,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
gold  toothpick  found  in  the  blue  oag ;  but  besides  this, 
the  inspector  found  in  the  portmanteau  some  of  the 
property  which  had  been  taken  from  the  houses  in 
Hamilton  Place  and  Kensington.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  they  had  been  right  in  their  conclu- 
sions,  and  that  the  tail,  dark  foreigner  was  the 
planner  and  perpetrator  of  all  these  robberies. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  The  first  exami- 
nation of  the  prisoners  was  taken  that  afternoon  be- 
fore the  magistrate  ;  and  the  landlady  identified  the 
tall,  dark  foreigner  as  her  lodger,  and  the  owner  of 
the  portmanteau.  A  policeman  swore  to  having 
seen  both  prisoners  loitering  near  the  mews  at  the 
back  of  Folkestone  Street  on  the  Sunday  evening 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock ;  and  so  the  chain 
of  evidence  was  complete.  Evidence  was  also 
given  that  both  prisoners  had  been  previously  con- 
victed, and  then  they  were  remanded,  in  order  to 
complete  the  depositions  before  committal.  But 
before  the  day  of  final  examination,  the  tall,  dark 
man,  in  utter  despair  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial, 
and  dreading  a  sentence  which,  at  his  age  (he  was 
fifty-five),  would  probablj'  be  tantamount  to  penal 
ser^-itude  for  life,  committed  suicide  by  hanging 
himself  in  his  cell  at  the  House  of  Detention.  The 
younger  man  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal 
servitude,  and  is  now  working  out  his  time. 

At  the  inquest  which  was  held  upon  the  foreigner, 
some  curious  particulars  relating  to  his  life  were 
disclosed.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  of  ver}'  re- 
spectable family,  his  father  having  been  agent  to  a 
French  nobleman.  He  seemed  to  have  had  re- 
spectable friends  in  London,  who  had  no  idea  what- 
ever that  he  was  a  burglar.  He  was  thought  by 
them  to  have  an  independent  income,  and  to  travel 
about  for  bis  pleasure.  At  what  time  of  his  life  he 
took  to  burglar}-,  seemed  to  be  quite  unknown,  but 
there  was  no  question  as  to  his  talen^  for  that  pro- 
fenion.  The  police  considered  him  a  most  skiliul  and 
dangerous  thief,  and  regarded  his  capture  as  an  im- 
portant event.  His  manners  and  language  were  re- 
markaUy  good,  and  his  appearance  was  such,  that, 
if  be  had  been  met  in  a  house,  he  would  have  been 
Mipposed  to  be  some  gentleman's  foreign  servant. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  burglary  at  my 
friend's  house  was  only  one  of  a  series';  indeed, 
among  his  papers,  a  ILst  of  houses  of  the  nobility 
was  found,  with  i\ill  particulars  of  access  to  each ; 
and  th(«e,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  would 
have  been  plundered  in  succession,  bad  not  his 
career  been  stopped  by  the  police. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  FLIRTATION. 

Bt  this  word  we  in  no  way  allude  to  the  easy 
flow  of  conversation,  or  that  harmless  repartee  and 
interchange  of  sense  or  nonsense  between  the  sexes 


which  is  so  often  misnamed  flirtation,  simply  from 
the  accident  of  a  man  taking  part  in  it,  and  which 
is  as  compared  with  the  genuine  article  "  as  moon- 
light is  to  sunlight,  and  as  water  is  to  wine,"  —  nor 
do  we  mean  that  genial  mirthfulness  and  laughter 
which  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  quite  as  often  to  be 
witnessed  between  women  only  as  between  men 
and  women,  and  might  be  so  entirely  for  any  point 
or  significance  to  be  attached  thereto;  we  are 
speaking  of  that  intercourse  between  the  two  sexes 
which  is  habitually  distinguished  by  those  actions, 
operations,  and  expressions  that  by  dimly  discerning 
eyes  are  regarded  as  the  provocations  of  love,  but 
which  may  be  more  truly  termed  the  provocations 
of  the  spirit,  and  which  require  to  be  initiated,  regu- 
lated, and  intensified,  prolonged,  sustained,  or  abbre- 
viated by  one  or  two  of  the  acting  parties,  and 
whether  that  party  be  man  or  woman  is  wholly  im- 
material to  the  discussion  :  bearing  these  distinctions 
well  in  mind,  we  propose  to  consider  the  necessities, 
conditions,  and  privileges,  —  in  short,  all  the  things 
which  go  to  maike  up  a  genuine  flirtation. 

To  a  well-developed  afiair  of  this  order  the  aids 
of  dress  are  perhaps  the  most  common  and  the  least 
noble,  but  they  are  almost  all  that  some  people  have 
to  rely  on  or  can  hope  to  possess,  so  they  must 
needs  be  mentioned,  though  we  assign  to  them  the 
lowest  place.  Fashions  come  and  go  and  reappear 
in  their  stubborn  vitality,  and  each  trick  of  dress 
has  in  divers  ages  had  its  separate  potency  in  con- 
quest. "  To  what  end  are  these  crisped  false  hairs, 
painted  faces,  such  a  composed  gait,  with  not  a  step 
awry  ?  "  demands  an  ancient  satirist  "  Why."  asks 
Lucian,  "all  these  pins,  pots,  glasses,  ointments, 
irons,  combs,  bodkins,  setting-sticks  ? "  Why,  in- 
deed ?  for  we  ask  ourselves.  Could  Lucian  possibly 
have  put  such  a  question  had  he  lived  in  our  day  ? 
Hierome  somewhere  thus  describes  a  woman  :  "  She 
walks  along,  and  with  the  ruffling  of  her  clothes 
makes  men  look  at  her  .  .  .  her  waist  is  pulled  in  to 
make  her  look  small.  She  is  straight  girded ;  her 
hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears.  Her  upper  gar- 
ment sometimes  falls  and  sometimes  tarries  to  snow 
her  naked  shoulders ;  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen, 
she  covers  that  in  all  haste  which  voluntarily  she 
showed."  "  If  women  were  bad,  men  were  worse  in 
tricking  themselves  up,"  says  Seneca ;  they  go  be- 
yond the  women,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and 
dance."  However,  we  have  changed  all  that,  and 
now  a  woman  will  sit  motionless  all  jjerhaps  except 
her  eyes ;  and  so  far  fix»m  "jetting  and  dancing"  m 
their  gait,  men  lounge  into  their  chairs  as  if  they 
were  dropping  into  their  coffins,  and  can  hanlly 
force  their  muscles  to  articulate  their  speech.  But 
the  first  represents  a  leopardess  coucfianl,  and  the 
second  a  lion  /btnean/,  wlience  it  arises  that  in  these 
da>-s  the  most  finished  and  perfect  examples  of  flir- 
tations are  initiated  and  conducted  to  their  end 
chiefly  by  the  courage  and  genius  of  women,  where- 
by men  earn  a  fitful  and  inglorious  repose  and  lose 
more  than  need  here  be  described. 

No  doubt  coarse  and  meretricious  arts  in  dress 
are  rarely  or  never  displayed  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, at  least  in  England,  where  in  many  respects 
we  are  not  as  other  people  are ;  but  whenever  they 
are  practised  it  springs  fivm  a  taste  neither  artistic 
nor  lastidious,  but  greedy,  clamorous,  and  undiscem- 
ing,  —  one  which  prefers  to  gather  a  large  tribute  in 
coppers  from  the  multitude  rather  than  accept  a 
single  jewel  from  a  critical  and  instructed  observer. 
Personal  appearance  stands  by  some  degrees  higher 
than  dress.     "Fair  sparkling  eyes,  white  necks, 
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coral  lips,  ro»e-colored  cheeks,  are  of  themselves 
potent  enticers  " ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  "  a 
comely  well-compoeed  look  and  pleasing  gesture 
and  carriage,"  Montaigne  deems  them  far  more  for- 
cible than  such  articles  aa  "  curious  needlework, 
spangles,  pendants,  tiffanies."  As  for  gestures,  they 
must  be  used  in  moderation ;  they  are  but  the  dumb 
show  and  prognostics  of  greater  things.  "  'T  is  not 
the  eye  but  the  carriage  of  it  that  causeth  effects." 
The  eye  is  the  silent  orator,  the  secret  interpreter 
which  wounds,  heals,  questions,  explains,  affirms, 
denies,  and  promises.  It  opens  negotiations,  makes 
appointments  and  annuls  them,  signs  treaties,  sues 
for  peace,  proclaims  war ;  and  many  a  capitulation 
has  been  onered  and  accepted  by  a  glance  of  which 
the  most  observing  bystanders  remained  in  profound 
ignorance. 

Laughter  should  be  rare,  for  flirtation  is  not  a 
subject  for  mirth,  but  a  high  exercise  of  capacity ; 
nor  must  smiles  be  too  frequent,  but  when  exchanged 
should  be  full  of  intelligence  and  suggestion.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  the  password,  without  which  no 
counter-signal  can  be  returned,  but  therefore  not  to 
be  perpetually  offered  for  the  information  alike  of 
friend  and  foe.  It  is  impossible  for  the  expression 
of  the  features  to  be  too  highly  refined  and  signifi- 
cant, and  for  this  reason  men  who  wear  beards,  or 
as  an  old  writer  puts  it,  "  who  now  do  clothe  their 
pretty  mouths  with  hair,"  are  bereft  of  one  half  their 
power,  and  retain  only  the  preaching  of  the  eye. 
The  mouth  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  im- 
portant features  of  the  face,  but  all  that  it  can  indi- 
cate of  power,  persuasion,  firmness,  content,  or  dis- 
{>leasure,  is  entirely  lost  and  unproductive.  If  men 
ike  the  hero  of  certain  novels  rely  much  on  biting 
their  lips,  writhing  their  mouths,  and  setting  their 
teeth,  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  the^'  may  as  well 
set  these  last,  as  they  do  their  razors,  in  the  privacy 
of  their  own  dressing-room. 

One  peculiar  distmction  which  belongs  to  flirta- 
tion, as  compared  with  love-making,  is  the  condition 
of  reciprocity.  "With  the  last  indeed  it  often  occurs 
that  there  is  un  qui  baise  el  ("autre  qui  tend  la  joue, 
—  it  is  required  that  one  must  be  bridled  and  sad- 
dled, and  the  other  booted  and  spurred  :  but  flirta- 
tion, when  seen  in  perfection,  is  a  race,  a  contest,  a 
tournament  which  develops  and  tests  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  two  concerned  m  it.  In  some  degree  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  warfare,  for  Wows  are  given 
and  taken ;  severe  cuts  and  thrusts  are  interchanged ; 
the  combatants  take  their  punishment  well  or  ill  ac- 
cording to  their  temper  and  breeding:  some  bleed 
inwanlly  and  make  no  sign,  others  even  in  the  very 
moment  of  defeat  will,  by  a  Parthian  shot,  win  back 
all  they  have  lost,  and  change  a  retreat  into  a 
triumph. 

Diversity  of  age  is  no  bar  to  flirtation,  provided  it 
does  not  pass  a  certain  point  of  maturity  sooner 
reached  by  women  than  men,  and  a  few  years'  ad- 
vantage on  one  side  often  confers  a  certain  power ; 
but  the  line  must  be  drawn  just  within  the  boundary 
when,  though  the  knowledge  and  experience  neces- 
sarj-  are  at  their  highest  point,  the  inclination  to  do 
mischief  or  to  confer  benefits  and  instnict  youth  be- 
gins to  fade.  It  is,  perhap,  fortunate  that  the  blood 
of  seventeen  is  rarely  united  to  the  wisdom  of  sixty. 
Ah,  si  jeunesse  savait,  si  vieUlesse  pouvait !  It  may 
be  added,  that  any  benefit  which  superioritv  in  age 
is  supjxjsed  to  give  is  precisely  the  one  which  most 
feminine  flirts  would  part  with  if  it  were  possible. 
One  of  the  first  conditions  to  the  particular  relations 
which  we  are  discussing  is  a  certain   amount   of 


equality  in  social  position;  or,  in  default  of  this, 
some  great  and  counterbalancing  quality  must  not 
only  exist,  but  be  plainly  apparent  on  the  side  of 
the  party  where  trie  deficiency  occurs.  Without 
this,  there  is  always  a  degree  of  condescension  in 
the  one,  and  a  servility  or  at  least  embarrassment 
in  the  other,  which  is  fatal  to  a  fiill  and  free  exercise 
of  their  best  powers.  Their  conversation  or  inter- 
change of  sentiment  is  apt  to  d^enerate  into  the 
badinage  of  a  gentleman  with  a  serving-woman,  or 
the  insincere  and  peremptorj'  affection  which  a  well- 
bom  and  zealous  wife  displays  towards  her  husband's 
constituents  when  an  election  is  imminent. 

For  this  reason,  though  as  a  specimen  of  sedulous 
flirtation  and  the  success  to  which  it  may  ultimately 
attciin,  nothing  has  ever  been  written  like  it,  the 
provocations  of  Jane  EjTe  with  Mr.  Rochester  have 
alwaj-s  struck  us  as  being  of  a  faulty  and  degraded 
tj-pe.  That  gentleman  was  indeed,  as  Methodists 
express  it,  "  greatly  exercised  "  by  Miss  Eyre,  but 
there  was  too  much  attitudinizing  as  master  and 
servant,  or  employer  and  dependant,  to  make  it  an 
example  to  be  recommended  for  the  guidance  of 
others.  WTien  that  remarkable  book  was  in  process 
of  demolition  by  those  reviewers  whose  predestined 
fate  it  was  to  have  to  eat  their  words,  the  most  sen- 
sible remark  about  it  was  made  by  the  wife  of  a 
Scotch  minister :  "  The  only  grudge  I  have  against 
the  book  is,  that  since  it  was  published  all  the  gov- 
ernesses have  taken  to  imitate  Jane  Eyre,  antl  the 
plainer  they  are  the  more  they  do  it."  "  What  are 
the  signs  ? "  we  demanded.  ''  Keeping  diaries, 
speaking  in  monosyllables,  and  addressing  all  gen- 
tlemen as  '  Sir.'  Watch,  and  you  will  see."  We 
watched,  saw,  and  were  convinced.  Discretion  is  a 
vast  power,  for  the  draught  of  air  which  would  blow 
a  spark  into  a  flame,  will,  if  too  vigorous,  extinguish 
it  altogether.  There  are,  however,  indiscretions 
which,  so  far  from-  being  attended  by  loss,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  turned  to  advantage  by  a  prompt  and 
happy  presence  of  mind. 

A  little  time  ago,  at  a  French  country-house, 
not  many  miles  from  Paris,  there  was  in  a  salon  a 
lady  whom  we  will  call  Madame  V.,  and  a  gentle- 
man well  known  as  an  admirer  of  the  sex.  The 
conversation  took  a  tone  partly  gallant,  partly  ten- 
der, and  M.  de  L.  was  m  the  act  of  kissing  the 
la<ly's  hand  with  more  empressement  than  was  neces- 
sary, when  there  passed  by  the  window,  which 
opened  into  the  grounds,  Madame  de  B.,  who  at  a 
glance  saw  all  that  there  was  to  see.  She  had  a 
Rttle  malice  in  her  disposition,  the  two  had  been, 
nay,  were,  rivals,  and  the  quen  dira-t-on  presented 
itself  instantly  to  Madame  V.  "  AUez,  je  vous  en 
prie.  Monsieur;  c'est  une  mechante,  une  rappor- 
teuse,  faites  votre  possible  qu'elle  se  taise,  ou  ne 
revenez  jamais  chez  moi."  51.  de  L.  went,  and  re- 
turned shortly  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  "  Rassu- 
rez  vous,  Madame ;  elle  a  bien  tout  vu,  mais  elle 
sera  discrite ;  j^  lui  ai  impost  silence  d'une  telle 
manibre  qu'elle  se  taira  sur  cette  petite  affaire." 
"  Qu'est  done  que  vous  lui  avez  dit  ?  "  "  Je  ne  loi 
ai  rien  dit,"  was  the  reply.  "  Je  I'ai  baisee  aussi, 
—  et  sur  les  Ife^TCS.  C'est  tout  simple  c'etait  une 
bonne  idde  qui  m'inspira."  It  is  said  that  Madame 
de  B.  did  in  this  instance  keep  her  word. 

i^tism  is  above  all  things  to  be  avoided ;  it  is 
fit  for  lovers,  not  for  flirts,  and  is  such  an  act  of  bore- 
dom that  the  first  attempt  to  inflict  it  shoulil  be  to  a 
well-regulated  mind  an  instant  and  final  cause  of 
rupture.  It  is  unnecessar}-  to  remark  that  the  miser- 
able and  illegitimate  fashion,  which  at  present  rep- 
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resents  women  as  being  favorably  influenced  by 
listening  to  the  shameless  self-complacent  and  un- 
generous details  of  histories  about  other  women,  is 
as  untrue  to  nature  as  it  is  false  and  treasonable  to 
good  taste. 

To  say  of  any  one,  (Test  un  Tiomine  qui  parle,  is  as 
decisive  a  blow  to  the  reputation  of  a  man  among 
women,  as  it  would  be  with  men  to  state  that  he 
cheated  at  cards.  Self-assurance,  again,  is  not  in- 
consistent with  that  modest  demeanor  which  is, 
when  possessed,  such  an  admirable  quality;  but 
there  is  a  certain  air,  capable  et  compose,  which  is  of 
itself  exasperating  to  humanity.  There  is  of  course 
a  fussy  and  ostentatious,  and  a  quiet  way  of  doing  all 
things.  Silence  is  often  more  eloquent  than  speech, 
and  a  sigh  will  say  more  than  a  smile ;  but  it  may 
in  general  be  affirmed,  that  the  woman  who  flirts 
with  least  sign  or  action,  and  the  man  who  does  the 
same  thing  with  the  smallest  appearance  of  it,  are 
the  people  who  eflfect  the  most,  and  obtain  the 
greatest  enjoyment  from  their  pastime.  Some  wo- 
men can  sit  immovable  and  motionless  while  they 
flirt  with  half  a  dozen  men  at  a  time,  but  there  is  a 
looseness,  even  a  want  of  a  decorum  about  this  pro- 
ceeding which  we  are  not  prepared  to  commend. 
It  dissipates  the  mind,  and  prevents  that  purity  and 
concentration  of  purpose  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  attainment  of  great  results ;  it  likewise  attracts 
attention  and  creates  enmity ;  but  they  are  quiet 
flirts  after  all  who  are,  as  the  phrase  is,  the  most 
dangerous,  or  as  we  should  tei-m  tliem  the  most 
skilful  and  meritorious.  Temper,  whether  natural- 
ly good  or  otherwise,  should  at  least  be  kept  well  in 
hand ;  real  storms  ought  never  to  be  indulged  in, 
they  are  only  picturestjue  to  witness  when  we  are 
ourselves  sheltered  from  their  furv ;  and  a  too  elec- 
tric condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  absolutely  fatal 
to  the  pleasurable  intercourse  which  we  are  describ- 

IJetween  two  persons  who  arc  flirting  there  should 
be  entire  loyalty  and  union  in  defence  of  each 
other,  and  great  promptness  in  making  any  third 

S tarty  effectually  repent  of  any  kind  of  interference, 
lowever  much  they  may  chastise,  aggrieve,  or  con- 
tend with  each  other,  they  should  permit  none  else 
to  do  so.  With  regard  to  their  mutual  operations, 
there  can  be  no  limits  laid  down.  Tantalizing  up 
to  torment  is  not  only  allowable  but  often  advisable. 
A  little  cruelty  is  Avliat  the  grater  is  to  the  lemon  ; 
but,  whatever  degree  of  pressure  or  even  torment  is 
exercised,  there  should  be  the  utmost  generosity  ob- 
served in  concealing  the  victory  from  the  world. 
Manner  should  be  courteous,  signiflcant,  an<l  sug- 
gestive. It  must  be,  wjien  needful,  reverential  on 
the  part  of  a  man,  admiring  and  appreciating  in  a 
woman.  It  should  never  be  too  earnest  or  too 
heartless,  for  earnestness  is  apt  to  become  embar- 
rassing, and  when  a  man  is  urged  to  that  point  he 
is  apt  to  look  awkward,  which  sometimes  brings 
about  a  vexatious  reaction  ;  while  a  woman  rarely 
forgives  one  whocaases  her  to  feel  emharrnssee  <le  sa 
personne.  The  heart  may  not,  nor  is  It  ileslrable 
that  it  should  be,  seriously  engaged,  yet  there  should 
be  a  decorous  ap^HMirance  of  consulting  it,  though 
not  in  a  too  searcning  fashion.  As  miu-li  sentiment 
should  be  Indicated,  and  no  more,  as  can  be  safely 
ventured  on  in  case  of  a  repulse  ;  otherwise  a  retreat 
may  be  turned  into  a  rout.  A  (Jerman  diplomatist, 
when  no  longer  young,  was  paying  court  to  a  very 
charming  Englishwoman,  and  with  the  cumbrous 
gallantry  of  his  race,  besought  permission  to  kiss 
her  hand.     The  lady  languidly  assenting,  resigned 


her  hand,  and  the  German  mumbled  at  it  for  a 
minute  or  two.  The  ceremony  over,  came  the  ques- 
tion, —  "  And  that  really  gives  you  pleasure.  Mon- 
sieur?" to  which  he  replied  with  much  effusion  of 
sentiment  and  a  rapturous  assent.  "  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  ! "  was  the  almost  pathetic  exclamation 
of  the  lady.  In  most  well-studied  and  carefully- 
adapted  flirtations,  infinite  patience  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  strongest,  and  the  same  tact  should 
be  employed  In  ascertaining  preferences  and  aver- 
sions as  a  skilful  physician  practises  towards  his  pa- 
tients. Questions  are  put  so  insidiously  and  indi- 
rectly, that  not  even  the  invalid  suspects  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiries  or  the  consequences  of  his 
own  admissions.  Perseverance  is  called  for  against 
passive  resistance,  courage  and  decision  against 
open  mutiny  or  revolt,  dexterity  in  attack,  prompt- 
ness in  according  pardon,  especially  when,  as  often 
occurs,  it  is  not  the  aggressor  who  demands  it.  All 
this  and  more  is  required  to  conduct  a  flirtation  to 
Its  possible  pei-feetlon.  With  regard  to  the  conver- 
sation of  a  man  under  these  circumstances.  It  should 
be  brilliant  and  incisive,  if  nature  has  gifted  him 
with  sufHcient  wit  to  make  it  so  ;  and  on  rare  occa- 
sions, —  If  they  do  not  arise,  he  must  create  them, 
—  serious.  It  must  be  most  frequently  Intensely 
personal  and  monopolizing  ;  but  sometimes  it  may 
turn  on  abstract  subjects,  in  which  emotion  or  the 
appearance  of  it  may  be  permitted.  Tenderness  is 
allowable  in  the  manner  of  speech,  but  not  in  the 
matter  or  subject  of  it. 

A  sure  sign  of  advance  in  intimate  understand- 
ing is  when,  without  apology  or  introduction,  con- 
vei-satlon  begins  at  once  at  the  exact  j)oint  where  It 
left  off  before ;  but  it  Is  a  proof  of  mature  growth 
when  the  parties  concerned  find  that  their  mutual 
presence  Is  indispensable  for  their  comfort  and  en- 
joyment ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  incapable  of  put- 
ting forth  their  best  powers  or  sustaining  even  their 
usual  reputation,  without  the  stimulus,  support,  and 
sense  of  prote(;tIon  which  the  sight  and  countenance 
of  the  one  affords  to  the  other.  We  need  hardly 
observe  that  two  thorough  and  resolute  flirts  who 
thus  exercise  themselves  In  mutual  provocations  and 
the  science  and  practice  of  flirtation  from  consider- 
ations of  an  exclusively  moral  and  intellectual  kind, 
are  sure  to  be  misjudged  and  libelled  by  the  outside 
world,  to  which  ctjually  they  will  be  too  high-minded 
to  pay  any  sort  of  attention.  It  will  be  said  that 
they  are  making  love.  Unjust  accusation !  for  where 
love-making  begins  real  flirtation  ends.  Love  in- 
volves passion,  sincerity,  earnestness,  often  selfish- 
ness, and  even  a  barbarous  and  savage  jealousy 
which  flirtation  does  not ;  not  that  it  is  or  need  be 
Inslnctn-e,  but  that  sincerity  is  irrelevant  to  the  whole 
proceeding. 

To  be  accused  of  intending  to  marry  because  a 
man  proposes  to  flirt,  is  as  hanl  as  if,  because  he  tries 
to  see  a  landscape  from  the  best  point  of  view,  he 
is  to  be  taken  as  giving  an  order  for  a  picture  of  it. 
There  are  some  people  who  always  mistake  the  pre- 
liminary canter  for  the  actual  race,  but  time,  and 
the  decay  which  time  brings  with  it,  generally  con- 
vinces the  world  of  Its  error  in  confounding  flirts 
with  lovers.  And  this  leads  to  the  melancholy  re- 
flection that  the  most  admirably-conducted  and 
highly-finished  flirtation,  even  when  based  on  the 
most  philosophical  of  systems,  is  not  perpetual  in 
duration.  It  may  live  forever  in  the  memory,  but  in 
actual  life,  '*  quand  la  fdllcite  humalne  est  arrivde  h 
son  apogee,  dejii  elle  touche  iisa  fin."  The  best  fate 
we  can  desire  for  it  is,  that  it  should  decUne  into 
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that  inaiiiinate  and  cordial  friendship  which  is  so 
wrongfully  stifjmatized  as  Platonic ;  the  saddest  it 
can  ever  deserve  is  that  it  should  be  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  nature  and  object  of  this 
admirable  and  elevating  game,  we  have  been  care- 
ful to  combat  the  current  faith  that  the  aim  of  it  is 
or  ever  need  be  marriage.  But  our  words  would  be 
to  many  of  our  readers  more  acceptable  if  we  could 
add  that  its  tendencies  are  all  that  way,  and  that  in 
the  m.ijority  of  cases  such  is  the  final  result.  But 
this  would  be  to  encourage  enterprise  altogether 
illegitimate,  and  theories  essentially  demoralizing. 
Besides  it  woidd  not  even  be  true.  Many  people, 
both  men  and  women,  who  have  in  their  day  flirted, 
and  flirted  well,  are  like  certain  books.  We  study 
thera  diligently,  we  read  them  until  we  know  by 
heart  every  word  and  sentence  in  them,  we  under- 
line a  few  passages,  turn  down  one  or  two  leaves ; 
they  have  impressed  themselves  unmistakably  on 
one  portion  of  our  lives,  but  we  do  not  purchase 
them.  From  the  circulating  library  they  come,  and 
to  it  they  return.  In  a  certain  sense  they  have 
been  and  still  are  morally  and  in  the  abstract  our 
own,  but  sometimes  the  reader  parts  from  his  book 
without  any  interest  even  in  the  marks  made  dur- 
ing perusal. 

CHOOSING  A  HOUSE. 

Newly  called  to  the  Bar,  about  to  attend  the 
Home  Circuit,  and  on  the  point  of  marrying,  I  want- 
ed a  neat  cottage  (two  sitting-rooms  and,  say,  five 
bedrooms)  about  an  hour's  journey  from  London. 

A  love  of  good  scener}'  made  me  select  Berkshire 
or  Surrey.  I  wanted  (being  an  inexperienced 
dreamer)  a  little  Paradise,  semi-detached,  with 
small  Eden  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  for  forty 
pounds  a  year  exclusive  of  taxes,  —  or  inclusive,  if  I 
were  lucky  enough.  Afraid  of  the  dearness  of  things 
in  the  charming  and  well-known  villages  on  the 
Thames,  I  went  to  the  chief  London  house-agents, 
Messrs.  Tyler,  Meddleham,  and  Trap,  and  obtained 
their  lists  of  eligible  houses.  What  a  bright  dream- 
land lay  before  me  !  I  stood  like  Columbus  on  the 
edge  of  a  boundless  and  golden  continent — deer- 
parks,  pineries,  lakes,  conservatories,  butler's  pan- 
tries, hanl  and  soft  water,  loose  boxes,  coach-houses, 
grouse  shooting  over  forty  thousand  acres,  were  all 
before  me  where  to  choose.  I  had  only  to  dip  my 
band  in  the  lucky  bag  and  draw  a  prize. 

That  sour  fellow  Fungoid,  at  the  Sarcophagus, 
had  told  me  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  a 
cheap  cottage  that  was  worth  occupying,  if  the 
neigliborhood  were  a  popular  one.  Stuff  and  spite 
of  Funjjoid's,  —  all  said  to  vex  me  and  Lizzie.  What 
did  he  know  about  it,  with  his  legs  always  on  a  sofa 
at  the  Sarcophagus,  dozing  over  a  blue-book  on  the 

fame  laws  ?  Large  mansions  might  be  hard  to  get ; 
ut  the  "cottage  orny"  (as  the  noiL<«e-agent  called 
it  when  expatiating  to  me)  was  quite  another  thing. 
Here  they  were  on  the  lists  bv  dozens.  "  Very 
elegant  semi-detached  villa  residence,  at  Little 
Bookham,  —  goo<l  fishing";  "  Cottage,  with  six  bed- 
rooms, —  gas,  —  good  garden "  ;  "Delightful  resi- 
dence, at  Cheatham,  —  five  minutes  from  railway  sta- 
tion." Plentiful,  indeed  !  Is  sand  plentiful  on  the  sea- 
shore ?  Are  buds  plentiful  about  the  first  of  May  ? 
As  I  am  not  much  of  a  business  man,  my  future 
mother-in-law  insisted  on  writing  me  down  a  list  of 
questions,  —  a  catechism  for  landlonls.  They  were 
not  complimentary  to  my  judgment,  but  they  were 


still  essential,  as  Mrs.  Masterman  pithily  observed. 
They  ran  somewhat  in  this  way  :  — 

"Itent? 

Number  of  rooms  ? 

If  a  store-room  ? 

Mind  the  coal-cellar. 

Ask  what  taxes. 

Look  at  the  gas. 

Try  the  bells. 

Feel  all  the  walls. 

Stamp  on  the  floors  to  see  if  they  are  strong  for 
dancing. 

Make  a  note  of  the  wall-papers. 

Who  are  your  neighbors  ? 

Turn  on  the  water. 

Look  at  the  kitchen  grate. 

Is  the  house  dangerous  for  robbers?  (Bad 
grammar,  Mrs.  Masterman.) 

How  long  since  occupied  last  ? 

When  built  ? 

If  lumber-room  ? 

Go  on  the  roof. 

Look  down  the  chimneys. 

See  if  the  wine-cellar  is  damp. 

Observe  fastenings. 

Measure  all  the  rooms. 

Ask  rent  of  neighboring  houses. 

Price  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish. 

Price  of  wages  ? 

Size  of  hall  ? 

Number  of  stairs  ? 

If  main  drainage  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Masterman,"  I  remarked,  "  it  would 
take  a  surveyor  a  week  to  answer  all  these  questions." 

"  P^dward,"  said  that  august  and  terrible  person- 
age, laying  down  her  cards  (we  were  playing  whist 
at  the  time),  "  if  you  love  Lizzie,  and  if  you  love 
me,  you  will  not  neglect  a  single  question." 

The  first  house  I  went  to  was  one  at  Perdleton,  — 
extraordinarily  cheap,  —  about  twenty  miles  from 
Swindon  and  eighty  from  London.  I  started  very 
early  from  London,  dozed  in  the  train,  awoke  in  the 
fresh  chilly  air  of  early  May,  and  found  myself 
gliding  on  among  the  cold  green  fields  of  Berkshire, 
and  not  far  from  Penlleton. 

We  sprang  through  a  tunnel,  and  were  there.  I 
asked  the  station-master  if  there  were  any  house  to 
be  let  in  Perdleton  ? 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  oracularly,  "  there  was  a 
week  or  two  ago.  Here,  Jim  "  (he  called  a  porter 
who  was  cleaning  lamps),  "  Captain  Jones  is  going 
to  stay,  after  all,  is  n't  he,  at  Place  Farm  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  is,"  said  the  porter ;  "  but  Mr.  Har- 
vey will  tell  the  gentleman.  He's  the  draper,  sir, 
opixwite  the  Berkshire  Yeoman,  —  every  one  knows 
him,  he  '11  know,  —  straight  up  the  hill,  sir.  Leave 
your  bag,  sir  ?  " 

Up  the  hill  I  went;  a  long,  dull  hill,  with  a  villa 
hero  and  there,  and  looking  back,  I  had  a  broad 
distant  sort  of  view  of  a  fine  valley  and  wooded 
hills.  The  scenery  was  featureless,  but  not  re- 
stricted, and  it  might  have  been  worse.  I  felt  pre- 
pared to  like  it.  I  looked  at  "  the  houses  and  the 
village  church,  and  the  cottiige  by  the  brook,"  in 
that  sort  of  fi-iendly  way  that  one  does  when  mak- 
ing an  acquaintance  of  a  place  that  is  to  be  one's  fu- 
ture home. 

I  found  the  main  street  narrow  and  dull,  one, 
two,  or  three  mean  shops,  several  cottages,  and  two 
inns.  I  went  first  to  the  Berkshire  Yeoman,  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Harvey.  They  pointed  me  out  a 
dreary-looking  shop    opposite,   with   two  pairs  of 
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boots  and  a  red  comforter  in  the  window.  Mr. 
Harvey  was  a  hearty  red-faced  man,  like  a  farmer. 
I  asked  for  the  house  I  had  heard  of  at  Perdleton. 
He  proved  to  be  its  agent.  "  There  it  is  ?  "  said 
he,  with  a  rueful  look.  He  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  shop,  and  pointed  in  a  melancholy  way  to  a 
cottage  opposite;  a  long  low-browed  cottage,  with 
a  little  green  door,  three  stone  steps,  a  small  strip  of 
turf,  a  low  box-hedge,  and  a  wall  between  it  and  the 
road.  A  more  forlorn  and  sorrowful  house  I  never 
saw,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me,  until  it  leaped 
up  again  on  learning  that  the  annual  rent  was  only 
twenty-five  pounds. 

A  sudden  courage  seized  me.  I  would  see  the 
house.  Its  cheapness  attracted  me.  It  had  the  best 
garden  in  Perdleton.  A  doctor  had  once  lived  in  it. 
There  might  be  good  points;  its  inconveniences  might 
surely  be  borne  with  for  the  sake  of  its  cheapness. 
But  why  was  it  so  cheap  ?  Are  good  things  ever 
cheap  ?  Perhaps  it  was  cheap,  merely  because  it  was 
old-fashioned,  in  a  dull  and  forsaken  part  of  a  retired 
Berksliire  village,  and  opposite  laborers'  cottages. 
The  door  jarred  open.  What  a  place !  A  dark- 
stoned  paved  hall,  the  paper  in  a  white  efflorescence 
with  damp,  and  here  and  there  stripped  oS"  in  large 
dark  shreds.  The  rooms,  with  low  oppressive  ceilinjrs 
that  weighed  down  upon  me  like  a  nightmare,  small 
and  badly  lighted  rooms,  looking  out  on  the  dreary 
road  and  the  unchangeable  box-hedge.  The  draw- 
ing-room —  a  gaunt  cliamber,  rather  lighter,  and,  in 
a  solenm  old-fashioned  way,  more  cheerful  —  had  a 
broad  lattice-window  looking  out  on  a  great  square 
garden  and  a  paved  walk,  some  steps,  and  a  disman- 
tled little  terrace,  where  the  dry  stalk  of  a  last  year's 
sunflower  shook  its  withered  head  disconsolately,  as 
if  grown  idiotic  with  a  long-continued  pressure  of 
misfortune.  The  garden  only  wanted  rows  of  white 
taUies  as  tombstones  to  complete  its  identity  with  a 
cemetery,  A  huge  dead  pear-tree  faced  the  bed- 
room window.  Even  in  the  cold  spring  sunshine 
and  full  daylight,  I  could  fancy  ghosts  m  trailing 
and  rustling  sacfjues,  pacing  along  that  doom-stricken 
terrace  ;  faces  in  powder  and  patch  looking  through 
the  latticed  panes,  little  ghostly  fellows  in  cocked- 
hats  running  out  from  the  doors,  or  being  chidden 
from  the  windows.  The  gable  ends  bore  the  date 
1710,  and  every  odd  nook  and  angle  spoke  of  Anne 
and  Marlborough. 

"  Now  for  the  bedrooms,  Mr.  Han'ey,"  I  said,  in 
desperation.  I  proceeded  to  carry  out  Mrs.  Mas- 
terman's  suggestions.  I  danced  on  floors,  I  essayed 
the  dangerous  and  giddy  passes  of  the  roof  at  the 
risk  of  my  life,  I  looked  down  chimneys.  The  best 
bedroom  was  pretty  well,  and  looked  out  on  the 
gjirden ;  but  the  smaller  ones  were  detestably  sor- 
did :  a  small  wooden  partition  dividing  one  from 
another,  the  windows  looking  straight  down  on 
some  mean  and  dirty  cottages. 

Could  I  see  the  attics  ?  Up  we  went  again,  up  a 
set  of  rickety  unfinished  stairs,  with  the  light  show- 
ing through  them.  These  opened  at  once  without 
a  landing  into  a  large  tent-shaped  room  under  the 
tiles,  with  a  sloping  roof,  glimpses  of  ligiit  here  and 
there,  and  a  chattering  overhead  of  ruflling  star- 
lings and  impudent  sparrows.  An  airy  rofjui  it  cer- 
tainly was,  for  a  hardy  maid-of-all-work ;  perhaps 
rather  a  rheumatic  room ;  but  that  could  be  re- 
membered in  the  wages. 

Once  more  in  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  cheer- 
ful and  lively  behind  his  counter,  I  put  to  him  sev- 
eral bold  (juestions  not  to  be  swerved  from.  I  held 
him  down    (metapliorically  speaking)   as  I  asked 


him.  I  fixed  him  with  my  glistening  eye,  like  the 
ancient  mariner. 

"  AVhy  was  so  good  a  house,"  I  propounded,  "  to 
be  let  so  cheap  ?  Was  the  drainage  bad,  or  was 
there  anything  special  against  it  ?  " 

"  Not  a  wink,"  said  Air.  Harvey,  after  looking 
very  hard  for  a  minute  at  a  knot  on  the  floor,  and 
making  a  vain  attempt  to  whistle  a  popular  tune  to 
show  indifference  both  to  me  and  any  question  I 
could  or  would  ask.  "  Not  a  wink ;  only  the  best 
dining-room  looked  out  to  the  gardep  instead  o(  on 
the  street." 

"  O,  that,  I  said,  I  preferred.     Nothing  else  ?  " 

"No,  not  a  wink,  except  that  the  rooms  were 
rather  low,  and  some  people  liked  'em  high.  Old 
Mrs.  Groldweight  lived  there  seventeen  year  and 
died  there." 

I  took  a  measurement  of  the  rooms  and  left. 
When  I  got  to  London  and  told  my  solicitor,  he 
said,  "  What  ?  Perdleton  ?  Why,  the  lawyer  there 
is  an  agent  of  mine.     I  '11  write  to  him." 

He  wrote.     The  answer  knocked  me  down. 

"  Perdleton  is  not  a  healthy  place.  There  is  al- 
ways typhoid  fever  in  the  low  grounds,  and  the 
people  are  not  remarkable  for  either  honesty  or 
morality." 

Instantly  my  vision  of  the  place  turned  coal  black. 
I  pictured  processions  of  hearses  up  the  long  dull 
hill.  I  fancied  that  jovial  wretch  Harvey  watching 
the  doctor's  daily  visits  at  my  door,  until  at  last  the 
blinds  were  drawn  down  slowlv,  and  a  low  voice  by 
my  bedside  said,  "  He  is  gone  I " 

But,  in  point  of  fact.  Sirs.  Masterman  had  long 
before  sternly  said,  "  Edward "  (she  had  a  way  of 
tolling  my  name  out),  "Edward"  (another  tocsin), 
"  I  will  never  allow  my  child  to  be  sacrificed  in  low 
rooms  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  pounds." 

Plangdon  was  the  next  place  I  visited.  It  is  a 
market  town  in  Berkshire,  very  accessible  from  Lon- 
don, —  a  large  dirty  place,  with  all  the  alleys  and 
filth  that  it  is  possible  to  accumulate  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  centuries.  A  deep-sunken  damp  town,  with 
pretty  suburbs.  I  went  to  the  chief  house-agent's, 
opposite  the  market-place  clock,  and  found  a  sport- 
ing sort  of  man  nibbling  a  quill,  and  treating  busi- 
ness in  a  contemptuous  playful  way. 

"Were  there  any  cottages  near  Plangdon  to 
let?" 

"John,"  said  the  sporting  auctioneer  to  one  of 
two  giggling  clerks,  who  seemed  to  be  allowed  to 
be  impudent  to  every  one  but  their  master :  '*  look 
and  see  what  there  is  in  the  book.  There  's  Lay- 
look  House,  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  Mrs.  Be- 
van's  place ;  and  there  's  the  Thompsons',  fourteen 
bedrooms." 

I  cut  the  fellow  in  two  at  once.  "  What  I  want," 
I  sternly  remarked,  "is  a  small  cottage  at  about 
forty  pounds  a  year,  a  mile  from  the  station,  small 
garden,  five  bedrooms." 

This  intelligence  so  disgusted  the  sporting  auc- 
tioneer, that  he  looked  at  his  gold  hunting  watch, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  at  once  strolled  into  the  town, 
leaving  me  to  the  two  impertinent  off'-hand  clerks 
and  the  great  red  insolent-looking  reference-booL 

"  Yes  there  was  one  small  cottJige,  semi-detached, 
on  the  Maggleton-road,  five  bedrooms,  small  garden, 
fifty  pound  rent,  had  been  ninety,  but  half  the 
house  was  now  cut  olf  and  turned  into  separate  res- 
idence.    Would  I  see  it  ?  " 

This  was  really  a  nice  place,  "  Ilavelock  Villa," 
well  built,  plate-glass  windows,  good  porch,  good 
front  door.    The  only  drawback  was,  we  could  not 
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get  in.  The  workmen  liail  f^ne.  In  vain  we  rat- 
tled tl»e  door,  rang  the  bell,  tried  the  windows,  got 
on  the  back  kitchen  roof,  looked  down  the  chimney. 
No  one  being  in  the  house,  it  was  very  natural  that 
no  one  should  answer.  No  one  answered,  and  noth- 
ing eould  be  done. 

It  would  have  required  a  stout  heart  to  have  daily 
splashed  through  that  miserable  rat-haunted  town, 
threaded  that  vile  suburb,  and  scrambled  over  rub- 
bish heaps,  to  that  dark,  nnlighted,  last  street  of 
Plangdon,  to  find  one's  wife  and  servants  murdered, 
and  the  plate-box  gone.     Such  a  garden,  too,  —  a 

{)assage  of  rough  turf,  four  lignum  vitae  trees  and  a 
aurel. 

Whish— h— h!     Whishi 

"  Why,  what 's  that  ?  " 

"  That,  zur  ?  "  said  a  native  urchin.  "  That 's 
the  train  to  Manglebury." 

I  took  a  few  steps  and  looked  over  the  hedge. 
There  was  a  deep  railway  cutting  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  bedroom  window.  Trains  all  night. 
What  a  pleasant,  retired,  quiet  residence ;  and  Mrs. 
Masterman  a  bad  sleeper,  too  ! 

*^  Boy,  what 's  the  farst  train  to  London  ?  "  I  ex- 
claimed, indignantly,  and  shouldered  my  umbrella 
with  fierce  determination.  I  began  to  hate  the  pet- 
ty miseries,  the  disappointed  hope,  the  mirages,  of 
house-hunting. 

The  only  comfort  I  got  from  Mrs.  Masterman  was  : 
"  She  could  have  told  me  at  once  that  Plangdon 
would  never  do."     Lizzy  looked  sorry. 

My  third  pilgrimage  was  to  a  very  different  sort 
of  place,  Harrington.  I  got  to  that  sombre  Berk- 
shire market-town,  by  a  little  branch  railway  from 
Brindleton.  We  ran  down  from  the  open  country 
into  a  valley  stretching  downward  to  the  Thames. 
The  town  consisted  of  four  streets,  of  queer  gable- 
ended  pent-housed  buildings,  debouching  in  a  mar- 
ket-place, the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  bow- 
window  of  a  large  inn.  Beyond  this  the  street 
ran  straight  to  a  huge  pile  of  stone,  surrounded  by 
acres  of  dim  churchyard,  thick  set  with  head- 
stones. 

The  house  was  shown  me  by  the  parish  clerk,  for 
it  belonged  to  the  clergyman.  The  clerk  was  a 
small  tradesman,  stout,  rubicund  and  smoothly  re- 
spectable, deferential,  and  with  a  second-hand  cleri- 
cal manner,  which  was  not  exactly  hypocritical,  but 
looked  rather  like  it.  Again  I  saw  the  shuttered 
windows  and  dusty  walls  of  a  house  to  let ;  again 
the  key  opened  a  jarring  and  echoing  tenement  A 
little  quicker,  and  we  should  have  come  on  revelling 
fairies  or  a  sleeping  Brownie.  As  it  was,  we  saw 
nothing.  It  is  hard  to  steal  a  march  on  fairies. 
The  house  had  been  a  doctor's.  There  was  not 
much  to  say  against  it  at  forty-five  pounds  a  year. 
Grood  rooms  —  up  and  down,  plenty  of  store- 
rooms, large  cellar,  great  out-houses,  disused  coach- 
house, mouldy  doors,  detached  wash-house ;  alto- 
gether, the  place  where  a  murder  must  have  been, 
or  certainly  would  be,  committed ;  lai^e  dark  yanls  ; 
with  one  dim  latticed  window  looking  on  a  paved 
court,  every  stone  in  it  cracked  across.  The  gar- 
den, a  little  damn  enclosure,  with  gouty-jointed 
trees  hung  with  cobwebs,  was  across  the  road,  and 
open  to  every  one  who  passed. 

"  Tliat  churchyanl  makes  a  very  bad  look-out, 
clerk,"  said  I.     "  I  should  mope  to  death  here." 

"  Sir,  you  know  there  's  no  burials  now  in  the 
part  opposite  your  windows." 

"  My  windows  ?  No.  It  won't  do,"  I  said  em- 
phatically, to  the  bland  clerk ;  "  very  dull,  and  no 


view.      My  compliments  to  Mr.  Harker,  say  it's 
very  nice,  out  does  n't  quite  suit  me." 

"  Try  Surrey,  dear  Ned,"  said  Lizzie,  on  my  re- 
turn, as  she  stuck  a  lily  of  the  valley  in  my  button- 
hole, so  constituting  me  her  delighted  and  daring 
knight-errant  for  the  day.  "  How  cruel  it  is  of  ma 
making  my  poor  Ned  take  all  this  trouble." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Masterman. 
"  What  can  be  more  important,  my  dear,  than  the 
choice  of  a  house  ?  It  would  not  be  too  much  if 
Edward  spent  six  weeks  looking  for  a  desirable  resi- 
dence. I  am  not  going  to  let  you  inexperienced 
young  creatures  put  up  with  any  avoidable  incon- 
veniences. Edward,  try  Surrey.  What  do  you 
say  to  Crayton  or  Northgate  ?  " 

To  Northgate  I  went.  Curious  old  town,  with 
an  up  and  down  street,  and  a  fine  old  Elizabethan 
palace  at  one  end,  out  of  whose  gateway  one  almost 
expected  to  see  old  Doctor  Donne  emerge,  or  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Evelyn.  The  High-street  seemed  to  end 
in  a  green  field  at  one  end,  and  a  rifle  drill-shed  at 
the  other.  A  river  ran  across  Northgate,  fine 
wooded  hills  girded  it  in.  One  old  church  lay 
broadside  on  to  the  quaint  High-street,  and  anoth- 
er gloomed  down  on  it  from  a  side  opening,  like  a 
fortress  built  to  command  it  in  times  when  the  citi- 
zens were  factious  and  turbulent.  Facing  this  there 
was  an  inn  with  plate-glass  windows  and  an  air  of 
snug  comfort  that  made  the  beef  and  ale  most  pal- 
atable. 

The  house-agent  was  a  little  chirpy  red-faced  man 
with  a  great  deal  of  white  hair,  and  an  afler-dinner 
manner  of  such  intense  chuckling  enjojnnent  at  his 
own  importance  and  success,  that  he  seemed  longing 
every  moment  to  burst  into  a  laugh.  His  wife,  a 
pleasant  neatly  dressed  old  lady,  with  flying  lilac 
ribbons,  stood  at  the  office  door,  in  equal  good  na- 
ture, and  with  equal  importance  and  bustle. 

"  Not  a  house  to  be  had  in  Northgate ;  great  de- 
mand ;  people  coming  from  Crayton  and  snapping 
up  everything ;  ain't  they  Mrs.  Dawkins  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  they  are,  Mr.  Dawkins." 

"  And  land  dear,  and  not  to  be  had.  Is  it,  Mrs. 
Dawkins?" 

"  Not  a  rod,  Mr.  Dawkins." 

"  But  I  '11  see.  Why,  is  n't  there  that  house  on 
the  Nortyton-road  ?  Old  lady  died  only  on  Mon- 
day last,  and  next  day  they  sent  here  to  tell  me  to 
put  the  house  up  to  let.  Did  n't  they,  Mrs.  Daw- 
kins ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  they  did,  Mr.  Dawkins." 

Then  the  joUy  old  couple  looked  at  each  other, 
and  laughed  and  chirped  at  the  very  thought  of  an 
old  lady  dying  on  Monday,  and  they  having  to  put 
"  To  Let "  up  in  the  window  the  day  afler.  I  did 
not  see  the  joke. 

The  house  was  a  little  trim  building,  one  of  a  row 
of  six,  with  a  little  garden  in  front,  and  a  low  wall 
of  pierced  stone-work.  The  front  windows  com- 
manded a  view  —  pleasant?  Well,  not  so  varied 
as  it  might  have  been,  —  a  huge  square  flat  field 
planted  with  cow-cabbjiges.  The  back  windows 
stjired  on  a  small  parallelogram  of  garden,  now  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  There  was  a  little  mean  front 
room,  and  there  was  a  handsome  but  dull  drawing- 
room,  and  five  or  six  little  binns  of  bedrooms,  like 
those  you  find  at  sea-side  lodging-houses.  I  lefl  dis- 
satisfied. 

I  had  only  Crayton  to  visit.  "WTien  a  man  goes 
house-hunting  he  is  apt  to  become  superstitious,  and 
to  look  around  him  for  auguries  and  omens  of  suc- 
cess or  failure.     He  tries  to  discover  whether  the 
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flacc  he  is  visiting  is  or  is  not  to  be  the  place  which 
'rovidence  has  chosen  for  his  next  halting-place  in 
life's  march.  He  tries  to  get  the  place  into  focus, 
and  to  consider  whether  such  an  outlook,  such  a 
road  at  the  back,  such  neighbors,  such  an  aspect, 
are  supportable  or  insupportable.  He  looks  at  the 
gate,  to  see  if  it  be  the  sort  of  gate  at  which  he 
would  like  to  make  his  exits  and  his  entrances.  He 
poses  himself  in  the  dining-room,  behind  an  imagi- 
nary rank  and  file  of  decanters,  and  speculates  if  he 
could  be  witty  or  comfortable  thpre  —  or  both  —  or 
either  —  or  neither  ?  I  had  tried  those  mental  pic- 
tures at  Northgate,  and  they  had  come  out  damaged 
photographs.     I  had  still  to  try  them  at  Crayton. 

I  shot  down  there  one  morning, —  hour  and  a  half 
fi"om  Waterloo  Bridge.  Pretty  station,  rolling  hills 
quite  alive  with  the  passing  shadows  of  clouds  and 
glimpses  of  glancing  sunshine.  Higher  on  a  huge 
knoll,  a  big  mansion,  like  Aladdin's  palace  modern- 
ized ;  and  deep  down  in  a  valley  among  these  hills 
behind,  intersecting  green  waves  of  trees,  the  town, 
dotted  white  here  and  there  with  villas  and  mosa- 
icked on  its  edges  with  bright  green  meadows,  and 
red-dotted  groups  of  cattle,  and  whiter  specks,  which 
are  sheep,  and  long  dark  lines  of  Scotch  firs,  and 
broken  banks  of  rice-colored  sand.  The  Surrey 
hills,  then,  do  really  exist  ?  I  had  always  thought 
they  were  imaginings  of  London  lodging-house  keep- 
ers. 

The  town  one  long  street,  with  gray  hills  for  its 
horizon.  Its  pavement,  a  high  terrace  on  one  side ; 
a  stationer  (also  a  druggist),  a  haberdasher,  several 
inns,  a  tobacconist,  and  wine-merchant,  its  most  no- 
ticeable tenants.  The  house-agents,  two  gentle- 
manly young  red-whiskered  men  exactly  alike,  and 
their  father,  a  pleasant  rosy  old  man  of  a  bygone 
age,  portly  and  courteous.  They  told  me  of  a  cot- 
tage on  the  Downton-road,  towards  Oxberry-hill,  — 
five  bedrooms,  rent  forty-five  pounds,  gas  laid  on, 
good  supply  of  water,  nice  small  garden,  good  repair. 
Would  I  see  it  ?  Their  clerk  would  get  the  keys 
and  show  it  me. 

Off  I  went,  and  with  good  omens ;  sky  blue,  day 
pleasant.  Lizzy,  perhaps  here  is  to  be  our  nest. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Masterman,  perhaps  I  may  even  yet 
appease  you.  About  half  a  mile's  walk  led  us  to 
the  borders  of  Crayton.  Past  builders'  yard,  past 
small  suburban  shops,  past  gardens  seen  through 
grated  doors,  past  schools  with  noise  and  chatter 
oozing  from  every  window,  past  half  country  road- 
side inns,  with  sign,  trough,  and  outside  benches, 
then  up  side-roads  encumbered  with  rubbish,  and 
heaps  and  piles  of  bricks,  and  preparations  for 
building  more  raw  new  houses,  such  as  those  that 
already  lined  half  the  road.  Then  a  pretty  lane, 
and  a  corner  cottage,  gable-ended,  Swiss  as  to  its 
wood-work,  with  a  pretty  projecting  porch,  and  a 
little  high  green  platform  of  lawn.  I  liked  the  place 
at  once ;  so  bright,  snug,  and  cheerful. 

The  smart  boy  from  the  auctioneer's  reasoned 
with  the  lock  for  a  moment,  then  threw  open  the 
front  door.  Yes,  all  good.  Pretty  hall,  two  cheer- 
ful rooms,  with  gay  but  not  vulgar  papers,  handsome 
marble  mantel-pieces,  high  wjuare  rooms  with  plentv 
of  window.  Yes,  there  my  bookcase  could  stand, 
there  my  chair,  there  Lizzy's  fantasies  and  piano. 
Yes,  it  would  do.  The  bedrooms,  too,  were  good, 
and  commanded  fine  views  of  the  hills.  Excellent 
cellar,  neat  bath-room,  useful  kitchen.  Only  one 
blotch  on  the  paper  in  the  drawing-njom  dimmed 
its  white  and  gold.     What  was  that  blotch  ? 

A  Blight  stoppage  in  the  roof;  spout  where  the 


snow  last  January  had  lodged  and  worked  lu.  That 
should  be  at  once  put  right,  —  in  "perfect  repair," 
was  what  the  landlord,  Sir.  Mosser,  promised,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  his  word.  I  think  it  was  the  lawn, 
after  all,  that  decided  me ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Masterman 
observes,  I  am  so  unpractical  a  man.  There  was  a 
charming  view  from  the  lawn;  a  park  across  the 
lane,  on  one  side ;  before  it,  the  town  and  the  hills. 
So  I  took  the  house,  and  proud  I  was  Avhen  Mrs. 
Masterman  consented  to  come  and  stay  six  weeks 
with  us,  and  when  I  led  Lizzy  into  the  house  on  our 
return  fi-om  our  honeymoon  tour  in  Switzerland. 
AVe  have  been  at  Crayton  now  two  months,  and  we 
like  it.  The  second  day  we  were  there,  the  baker's 
man  informed  our  servant,  to  our  great  delight,  that 
a  nightingale  every  year  built  in  the  ivy  of  the  sec- 
ond elm  from  the  lamp  at  the  corner  of  our  road,  — 
the  lamp,  in  fact,  that  glimmers  over  the  corner  of 
our  lawn.  We  have  since  had  reason  to  doubt  the 
baker ;  still,  the  information  gave  us  pleasure  for  the 
time,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  it  until  ex- 
perience proved  the  contrary.  But  our  greatest 
triumph  was  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  when  we  first 
saw  four  brawny  gray  horses  emerge  from  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  advance  up  a  sandy  lane  facing  our 
house,  straining  every  sinew,  and  dragging  after 
them  the  huge  van  stored  with  our  furniture.  Then 
Lizzy  and  I  felt  that  we  were  housekeepers,  and 
were  launched  into  life.  And  so  we  were ;  and 
moreover  we  had  Mrs.  Masterman  in  attendance,  to 
guard  us,  as  she  observed,  "  from  a  thousand  decep- 
uons."  Tlie  chief  feature  of  Crayton,  for  the  first 
week,  seemed  to  be  the  perpetual  whirling  of  trades- 
men's light  carts  to  and  from  our  door,  and  the 
incessant  calling  of  butchers  and  bakers  for  orders. 
But  we  hope  to  live  through  all  this,  having  Mrs. 
Masterman  to  take  care  of  us.  I  like  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  so  does  Lizzie.  But  perhaps  six  weeks 
is  rather  a  long  while  to  be  taken  care  of,  at  one 
time. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

In  the  midst  of  war  tiding  which  scarcely  left 
room  for  a  thought  of  peaceful  victories,  the  Atlan- 
tic Telegraph  has  been  safely  laid.  In  its  own  way 
this  enterprise  has  called  forth  an  amount  of  skill 
and  courage  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the 
proudest  achievements  of  armies,  and  it  may  turn 
out  that  even  the  results  of  the  German  struggle  will 
be  less  potent  in  their  influence  on  the  future  pro- 
grass  of  the  world  than  the  success  of  a  bold  com- 
mercial venture  which  promises  to  revolutionize  the 
relations  between  Europe  and  America.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  indulge  in  the  hackneyed  common- 
places of  the  annihilation  of  time  and  distance,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  value  of  the  link  which 
has  just  been  completed  between  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  In  commerce,  the  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  very  defective  telegraph  system  betweeu 
England  and  India  has  taught  us  how  entirely  the 
new  mode  of  intercourse  must  supersede  the  tardy 
movements  of  steam-engines  by  sea  and  land.  All 
the  great  Indian  trade  is  now  virtually  absorbed  by 
the  telegraph,  and  written  communications  are  used 
only  to  confirm  and  amplify  the  instructions  trans- 
mitted through  the  wire.  The  influence  thus  ex- 
erted upon  tra<ling  intercourse  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  unlucky  Agra 
and  Masterman's  Bank,  intensified  panic  and  disas- 
ter, but  the  broail  result  has  been  to  eliminate  from 
commerce  one  of  its  most  formidable  risks.    So  long 
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as  weeks  and  months  intervened  between  the  {jiving 
of  an  order  and  its  execution,  the  most  cautiously 
tested  intelligence  often  failed  to  avert  the  most  se- 
rious dangers.  Every  purchase  had  to  be  effected 
on  the  faith  of  reports  which  might  wholly  misrepre- 
sent the  trading  and  financial  position  at  the  time 
when  the  commission  was  executed ;  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  telegraph,  if  less  scope  is  given  for  some 
great  coup  dependent  on  individual  foresight  and 
speculation,  the  field  for  prudent  enterprise  is  pro- 
portionately enlarged. 

What  has  happened  in  the  trade  with  India  will 
be  even  more  conspicuous  in  the  more  important 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  with  British  North 
America.  Nor  will  the  political  advantages  be  less 
than  those  secured  by  commerce.  Rapid  inter- 
course would,  on  many  recent  occasions,  have  been 
of  inestimable  value.  The  near  approach  to  war  at 
the  time  of  the  Trent  dispute  might  have  been  al- 
together avoided  by  an  easier  and  speedier  inter- 
change of  communication  between  the  governments 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  As  it  was,  the 
interval  consumed  by  the  double  passage  of  the  At- 
lantic was  sufficient  to  work  the  two  great  communi- 
ties concerned  in  the  quarrel  into  a  state  of  opinion 
which  made  the  news  of  our  preparations,  when  it 
did  arrive,  jar  violently  on  the  feelings  with  which 
the  Americans  had  contemplated  the  exploit  of 
Captain  Wilkes  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  serious 
indignation  of  England  was  not  received  until  the 
people  of  America  had  committed  themselves  to  an 
extent  which  made  it  only  not  impossible  for  their 
government  to  retrace  its  steps.  Nations  which  are 
placed  in  immediate  neighborhood  are  seldom  sur- 
prised into  war,  although  their  propinquity  exposes 
them  to  a  multitude  of  differences  which  can  scarce- 
ly arise  in  the  relations  of  more  distant  countries. 
The  telegraph  removes  the  special  danger  of  sur- 
prise, without  introducing  the  conflicts  which  are 
apt  to  arise  from  too  close  propinquity ;  and  as  by 
far  the  greatest  risk  of  collisions  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  arises  from  mutual  igno- 
rance at  critical  moments  of  each  other's  sentiments, 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  may  without  exaggeration 
be  described  as  a  security  for  peace  in  a  sense  which 
would  be  whollj  untrue  as  regards  almost  any  other 
similar  enterprise  that  can  be  imagined.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  the  relations  between  the  merchants  of  Liv- 
erpool and  New  York,  and  the  governments  of  Lon- 
don and  Washington,  that  the  telegraph  will  be  an 
engine  of  enormous  utility.  Almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  are  mechani- 
cally united,  the  great  scheme  of  the  Confederation 
of  British  North  America  is  approaching  its  consum- 
mation. 

AmoB^  the  first  tidings  that  we  may  expect  to 
receive  through  the  telegraphic  cable  is  the  report, 
now  imminent,  of  the  absolute  agreement  of  all  the 
provinces  to  the  project  of  union  ;  and  the  final  ar- 
rangement of  the  details  of  this  important  transac- 
tion will  Imj  incalculably  facilitated  by  the  opportuni- 
ty of  constant  ami  immediate  intercourse  between 
the  governments  of  England  and  her  colonies.  ITie 
tardiness  of  the  communications  between  P^ngland 
and  Canada  has  been  felt  by  the  colonial  authorities 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to  the  maintenance 
of  wholesome  relations,  and  a  not  unimportant  par- 
ty in  Canada  has  made  the  establishment  of  more 
perfect  intercourse,  by  means  of  a  perpetual  Com- 
mittee sitting  in  England,  the  corner-stone  of  its 
policy.  The  necessity  for  this  clumsy  contrivance 
will  be  in  great  part  obviated  by  the  facilities  which 


a  direct  telegraph  will  afford,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  increased  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
from  day  to  day  in  our  North  American  Empire 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  could  do  to  cement 
the  union  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies. 

Tlie  obvious  benefits  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  are  not  the  only  grounds 
for  congratulation.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  is  a 
thing  for  Englishmen  to  be  proud  of.  If  the  first 
audacious  experiment  had  been  successful,  there 
would  have  been  less  to  flatter  a  legitimate  national 
complacency  than  there  is  in  that  triumph  of  perse- 
verance over  repeated  discomfiture  which  has  at 
length  rewarded  the  boldest  of  modem  commercial 
ventures.  As  a  mechanical  and  scientific  achieve- 
ment, the  laying  of  the  cable  is,  indeed,  scarcely  to 
be  compared  even  with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
last  year.  We  learned  then  the  possibility  of  pick- 
ing up  a  rope  lost  in  the  utmost  depths  of  the  At- 
lantic. This  year's  expedition  has  fortunately  as 
yet  had  no  such  lesson  to  teach  or  to  confirm.  It 
was  confidently^  believed  that  the  machinery  pro- 
vided to  repair  any  accident  would  have  proved 
far  superior  to  the  very  defective  appliances  em- 
ployed on  former  occasions,  though  even  now  it  is 
probable  that  the  perfection  of  engineering  skill  has 
not  been  reached.  But,  happily,  the  sufficiency  of 
these  precautions  has  not  been  put  to  the  test.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  information  supplied, 
and  from  the  regular  progress  of  the  expedition 
from  day  to  day,  no  hitch  of  the  smallest  conse- 
quence occurred.  Everything  went  smoothly  and 
merrily.  Yet  even  in  this  there  is  no  less  ground 
for  admiration  than  in  the  most  skilful  or  daring 
struggles  against  unexpected  obstacles.  It  is  a 
wonderful  feat  to  have  manufactured  1,800  miles  of 
a  cable  to  which  the  minutest  defect  would  have 
been  fatal,  and  to  have  laid  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  without  a  flaw.  The  vigilance  required  in 
the  construction,  and  the  ingenuity  and  skill  with 
which  the  testing  operations  were  devised  and  con- 
ducted, are  themselves  among  the  highest  triumphs 
of  scientific  engineering. 

For  the  first  time  a  long  deep-sea  cable  has  been 
laid  in  perfect  order.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
expedition  will  amply  test  the  sufficiency  of  the  new 
means  devised  for  recovering  and  completing  the 
half-finished  work  of  last  year.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  arduous  part  of  the  task,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  despair  of  a  successful  issue.  It  is  proved  that  a 
cable  may  be  grappled  at  almost  any  depth,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be  brought  safely 
to  the  surface.  The  failure  of  the  attempts  made 
immediately  after  the  accident  proves  nothing 
against  the  feasibility  of  the  present  attempt.  The 
Atlantic  Telegraph  engineers  can  now  affonl  to  ad- 
mit that  the  appliances  used  in  1865  were  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  so  little  confidence  was  felt 
in  the  possibility  of  using  any  picking-up  machinery 
with  effect,  that  no  suflicient  attention  was  paid  to 
this  part  of  the  undertaking  to  give  it  a  reasonable 
chance.  Much,  though  perhaps  not  yet  enough, 
has  now  been  done  to  fiicilitate  the  operation ;  and 
whether  it  succeeds  or  fails  on  the  present  occasion, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  within 
the  powers  of  modem  science.  We  know  that  it  is  not 
impossible  to  find  and  seize  the  cable.  It  is  certain 
that  the  silt  of  the  Atlantic  will  not,  by  the  accumu- 
lations of  a  single  year,  appreciably  increase  the 
difficulty.     The  ropes  to  be  used  are  amply  strong 
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enouo:li,  provided  the  friction  be  kept  down  bv  work- 
ing slowly  and  by  freeing  the  end  of  the  cable ;  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
breaking  the  old  cable  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
point  to  be  raised,  so  as  to  avoid  the  drag  of  a  long 
stretch  of  rope  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  novel  attempt  may  disclose  new  dan- 
gers and  difficulties ;  but  it  is  just  as  possible  that 
they  may  be  surmounted  at  once,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  yield  to  sci- 
ence, backed  by  a  larger  experience. 

The  raising  of  the  old  cable  will  crown  the  success 
already  achieved,  and  the  progress  of  the  under- 
taking will  be  watched  with  an  anxiety  only  short 
of  that  with  which  the  laying  of  the  new  rope  has 
been  looked  for.  The  great  question  that  remains 
for  time  to  solve  is  the  probable  duration  of  the 
cable.  No  similar  wire  has  ever  lasted  more  than  a 
few  years,  but  many  of  the  conditions  of  an  Atlantic 
cable  are  more  favorable  to  longevity  than  those  of 
any  rope  previously  submerged.  In  the  first  place, 
the  manufacture  has  been  more  perfect,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  deep  ocean  gives  an  additional 
expectation  of  life  to  the  cable.  Still,  no  very  pro- 
longed existence  in  working  order  can  be  predicted 
until  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  lay  a  much 
heavier  wire  than  that  which  now  traverses  the  At- 
lantic. All  past  experience  shows  that  a  very  thick 
cable  may  be  trusted  to  last  for  an  indefinite  time, 
while  those  of  less  bulk  are  always  in  danger  of 
fracture  from  the  gradual  rusting  of  the  iron  casing 
at  points  where  a  considerable  strain  may  exist.  A 
thoroughly  satisfactory  Atlantic  cable  will  never  be 
submerged  until  we  have  two  Great  Easterns  to 
divide  the  work  between  them ;  but  if  the  new  line 
lasts  in  good  condition  even  as  long  as  the  fractured 
wire  of  last  year,  enough  will  have  been  done  to 
insure  the  ultimate  establishment  of  permanent  tele- 
graphic communication  across  the  Atlantic.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  comparatively  slight  cable  which 
has  just  been  laid  will  have,  at  any  rate,  years 
enough  of  life  in  it  to  insure  to  the  enterprising  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  the  pecuniary  reward  which 
they  have  so  well  deserved. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  M.  Renan's  late 
work,  "  Les  Apotres,"  the  walls  of  Paris  were  cov- 
ered with  large  posters,  announcing  the  publication 
of  a  work  in  answer  to  the  author.  The  title  of  the 
book  refuting  the  author  of  "  Les  Apotres "  is 
"  Christ  Crucified  by  Ernest  Renan." 

The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Talleyrand  —  the  mate- 
rials for  which,  by  an  extraordinary  will  of  the  late 
owner,  were  not  to  be  touched  for  thirty  years  — 
will  be  published  during  the  coming  autumn.  The 
Duchess  de  Dino,  Talleyrand's  niece,  however,  was 
enabled  to  veto  this  strange  clause  in  the  document, 
and  the  work  is  to  appear  simultaneously  in  London, 
Paris,  and,  it  was  originally  intended,  Vienna. 

The  inauguration  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Andr^ 
Dumont,  the  celebrated  Belgian  geologist,  recently 
took  place  at  Lidge,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  a  distinguished  body  of 
delegates  from  foreign  geological  societies.  M.  Du- 
mont was  bom  in  1809,  at  Lidge,  where  he  occu- 
pied the  post  of  Professor  of  Geology.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  Belgian  ceologisti«,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  "Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Province  of  Lidge,"  for  which  he  received  the  Med- 
al of  the  Belgium  Academy,  and  the  Wollaston 


Medal   of  the    Geological    Society   of  London,  in 
1840.     Dumont  died  in  1857,  at  his  native  town. 

The  Parisian  comic  sheet,  the  Figaro,  informs  its 
readers  as  to  the  true  names  of  certain  popular  wri- 
ters. "  Fernand  Caballero  "  conceals  the  name  of 
a  Queen's  sister,  —  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Duchess  of  Montpensier.  The  Emperor's  coosin, 
Madame  Ratazzi,  has  signed  as  "  Camille  Bernard," 
"  Baron  Stack,"  and  "  Viscount  d'Albens."  The 
father  of  this  authoress  was  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Wyse, 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  for  many 
years  English  Minister  at  Athens.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  first 
Emperor,  and  separated  fi*om  his  wife  soon  afler  his 
marriage.  His  eldest  daughter  married  Prince  de 
Solms  ;  and,  a  fortnight  after  his  death,  Victor  Em- 
manuel's then  Minister,  Ratazzi.  As  the  Princess 
de  Solms,  her  salon  in  Paris  was  celebrated  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  semi-literary  and  artistic 
world  of  Paris.  "  Henri  Desroches  "  and  "  Jacques 
Reynaud  "  are  the  pseudonymes  of  Madame  Dash. 

A  CURIOUS  book  has  just  been  published  at  Paris, 
in  which,  under  the  title,  "  Manifeste  du  Magndt- 
isme  du  Globe  et  de  I'Humanite,"  the  author,  Capt. 
Bruck,  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race  is  influenced  by  the  earth's  magnetism. 
In  like  manner  as  the  zodiacal  light,  shooting  stars 
and  other  natural  phenomena  are  referable  to  an 
effect  of  magnetism,  so  are  great  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  of  individuals.  For  example, 
the  9th  of  November  is  the  day  of  least  magnetic 
circulation  and  of  least  ph}'sical  and  moral  energy, 
while  the  22d  of  June  is  the  day  of  most  circu- 
lation and  most  energy.  The  18th  Brumaire  (No- 
vember 9)  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  life  of  the 
First  Consul,  —  the  22d  of  June  saw  the  finish  of 
the  Empire.  Then  again,  it  is  to  magnetism  that 
certain  great  moral  movements  are  due, —  Teutonism 
in  Prussia,  Anglicanism  in  England,  Gallicanism 
in  France,  and  Catholicism  in  the  Papal  States. 
Moral  philosophers  will  perhaps  be  amused  at  this 
mofle  of  treating  their  special  subject,  —  whether 
science  will  be  benefited  thereby  is  another  ques- 
tion. Capt.  Bruck  states  that  he  is  prepared  for 
clamor,  and  to  be  treated  as  a  dreamer. 

TuE  Spectator,  in  the  course  of  a  notice  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz's  "  Geological  Sketches,"  says :  "  The 
author  has  enjoyed  the  immense  advantage  of 
studying  his  subject  in  the  New  World  as  well  as 
the  Old,  and  is  at  home  both  in  the  Alps  and  in 
those  interesting  Laurentian  hills,  stretching  from 
Eastern  Canada  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  that  first 
broke  the  uniform  level  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
lifted  themselves  above  the  primeval  waters.  His 
style  is  attractive,  smd  there  is  just  that  touch  ot 
Continental  liveliness  which  is  very  pleasant,  duly 
restrained  as  it  is  by  scientific  training.  The  lec- 
tures embrace  the  successive  geological  eras,  from 
the  upraising  of  the  Silurian  beach  in  North  Amer- 
ica, that  constituted  the  first  land,  thereby  entitling 
that  continent  to  the  designation  of  the  Old  World, 
to  the  glacial  jx-riod ;  and  any  one  who  reads  them 
carefully  will  find  himself  possessed  in  an  agree- 
able way  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  science.  The 
author  concludes  with  a  couple  of  lectures  on  the 
internal  structure  and  progression  of  glaciers,  and 
announces  his  intention  of  treating  this  subject  at 
greater  length  in  a  future  volume.  Owing  to  the 
extensive  land  surfaces  on  the  American  continent, 
the  same  set  of  facts  presents  quite  a  different  as- 
pect there  and  in  the  Old  World,  and  M.  Agassiz 
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hopes  to  be  enabled  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the 
vexata  quiestio  of  glacial  phenomena." 

The  invention  of  the  needle  gun  has  been  claimed 
by  the  Prussians,  the  French,  and  the  Belgians. 
According  to  the  Prussians,  Nicholas  Dreyse,  pro- 
prietor of  large  establislunenta  of  fire-anns  at  Som- 
nierda,  a  small  town  near  Erfurt,  presented  this 
gun  to  the  King  in  1844,  and  some  years  after  it 
was  introduced  into  the  regiments  of  the  Guard,  and 
for  twelve  years  it  has  been  in  use  in  the  whole 
army  (infantry,  cavalry,  and  engineers).  In  1848, 
when  the  Bcrlinese  attacked  the  ai-senal,  they  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  a  dozen  of  these  guns,  and  in 
1850  one  of  these  very  guns  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  Paris  at  the  shop  of  a  marchand  iVarmes. 
In  1849  the  needle  gun  was  used  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  where  it  made  great  havoc  among 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  Others  attribute  the 
invention  to  a  M.  Descoutures,  an  old  member  of 
the  Polytechnic,  and  brother  of  M.  Descoutures, 
Advocate-General  of  the  Court  of  Paris.  It  is  said 
that  M.  Descoutures  presented  this  gun  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  struck  with  its  advantages,  and 
charged  Colonel,  now  General  Fave,  to  make  e.x- 
perinicnts ;  and  that  the  same  having  proved  suc- 
cessful, the  Emperor  placed  it  in  the  special  armory, 
and  evenproposed  to  give  it  the  name  of  Fusil  Na- 
poleon. The  first  objections  to  its  employment  were 
made  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  commissions 
and  sub-commissions  formed  to  examine  it  agreed  in 
the  advantage  which  it  possessed  in  point  of  quick- 
ness, but  at  the  same  time  reported  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  firing  heated  the  gun,  and  soiled  the  breech. 
Their  principal  objections,  however,  were  :  1.  That 
the  weakness  of  the  butt  end  was  injurious  to  the 
handling  of  the  bayonet.  2.  The  rapidity  of  the 
fire  rendered  the  carriage  of  cartridges  difficult  both 
for  the  soldier  and  for  the  ammunition  wagon.  In 
consequence  of  these  objections  M.  Descoutures  is 
said  to  have  carried  the  invention  to  Prussia,  where 
it  was,  with  some  improvements,  adopted. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Belgian  papers  says :  "  All 
the  world  knows  the  skilful  gun  manufacturer,  M. 
Montiguy,  whose  magnificent  collection  of  arms  are 
displayed  in  the  Passage  St.  Hubert,  at  Brussels. 
He  is  the  son  and  the  fellow-laborer  of  the  true  in- 
ventor of  the  system  which  bears  his  name,  a  sys- 
tem which  is  the  base  of  all  breech-loading  arms. 
There  were  at  one  time  several  sorts  of  breech- 
loading  needle  guns,  but  of  all  these  the  essential 
point,  that  upon  which  the  invention  is  based,  is  the 
Ignition  of  the  cartridge  by  the  prick  of  a  needle, 
and  this  discovery  is  neither  French  nor  Prussian, 
but  is  due  to  the  celebrated  gun  manufacturer,  Jo- 
seph Montiguy,  who  dwelt  in  Brussels  from  1818  to 
1835,  and  who,  in  1832,  invented  the  first  breech- 
loading  gun  ignited  by  a  needle.  Montiguy  did 
not  stop  here.  He  likewise  invented  a  breech- 
loading  cannon,  to  which  he  also  applied  his  system 
of  ignition  by  the  needle.  His  invention  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Belgian  government,  who,  however, 
refused  to  entertain  it  In  1834  the  Czar  proposed 
to  Montiguy  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersbui^,  in  onler 
to  make  a  trial  of  his  system  of  touches  a  feu.  He 
accordingly  set  out  in  1 835,  and  constructed  at  the 
arsenal  at  St.  Petersburg  some  24,  18,  12,  and  6- 
pounders,  and  howitzers  of  ten  cwt,  all  of  which 
were  breech-loaders,  and  ignited  by  a  needle.  Tlie 
trials  were  very  successful,  but  the  heads  of  the  ar- 
tillery department  were  also  obstinate,  and  imbued 
with  old   and   false  ideas,   and  Montiguy  was  so 
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disappointed  that  he  died  of  grief  in  1845."  The 
needle  gun  is  called  in  (Jerman  Ziindnadelgewehr. 
The  cartridge  is  composed  of  two  parts,  —  namely, 
the  charge  of  powder  with  the  conical  ball,  and  the 
Z iintlspiegel,  a  little  piece  of  card  with  two  cavities, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  tinder,  called  the 
Zilndpille.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  original 
inventor  of  the  needle  gun,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Herr  Dreyse  invented  the  cartridge  now 
used  by  the  Prussians. 

The  new  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  quotes 
from  Mr.  Proctor's  still  unpublished  Life  of  Charles 
Lamb  the  following  summary :  —  Charles  Lamb  was 
born  almost  in  penury,  and  he  was  taught  by  char- 
ity. Even  when  a  boy  he  was  forced  to  labor  for 
his  bread.  In  the  first  opening  of  manhood  a  terri- 
ble calamity  fell  upon  him :  in  magnitude  fit  to  form 
the  mystery  or  centre  of  an  antique  drama.  He 
had  to  dwell,  all  his  days,  with  a  person  incurably 
mad.  From  poverty  he  passed  at  once  to  unpleasant 
toil  and  perpetual  fear.  These  were  the  sole  changes 
in  his  fortune.  Yet,  he  gained  friends,  respect,  a 
position,  and  great  sympathy  from  all  ;  showing 
what  one  poor  unbeneficed  man,  under  grievous 
misfortune,  may  do,  if  he  be  active  and  true  and 
constant  to  the  end.  Of  some  of  his  letters  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  writes :  It  is  in  these  that  he 
pours  forth  (what  he  afterwards  composed  into  a 
charming  essay)  his  feelings  at  receiving  his  pen- 
sion from  the  East  India  Company,  —  this  was  in 
exact  figures,  £  441  a  year  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  an  annuity  after  his  death  to  his  sister. 
To  Wordsworth  he  wntes  :  "  I  came  home  forever 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  my 
condition  overwhelmed  me  ;  it  was  like  passing  fix>m 
time  to  eternity."  To  Bernard  Barton  :  "  I  have 
scarce  steadiness  of  hand  to  compose  a  letter.  I  am 
free,  B.  B.,  free  as  air.     I  will  live  another  fifty 

years Positively  the  best  thing  a  man  can 

have  to  do  is  nothing,  and  next  to  that  perhaps 
good  works."  To  Miss  Hutchinson  :  "  I  would  not 
go  back  to  my  prison  for  seven  years  longer  for 

£10,000  a  year My  weather-glass  stands  at  a 

degree  or  two  above  context."  Alas!  in  1829, 
only  four  years  after  this  paroxysm  of  delight,  he 
writes :  "  1  assure  you  no  work  is  more  than  over- 
work ;  the  mind  preys  on  itself,  —  the  most  unwhole- 
some food.  I  have  ceased  to  care  for  almost  any- 
thing  Home  I  have  none.     Never  did  the 

waters  of  heaven  pour  down  on  a  forlorner  head. 
What  I  can  do  and  overdo  is  to  walk.  I  am  a  san- 
guinary murderer  of  time.  But  the  oracle  is  silent." 
And  there  he  might  be  seen  wandering  over  all  the 
fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  Enfield,  accomptv- 
nieil  by,  or  rather  following,  a  large  dog,  to  whose 
erratic  propensities  he  became  a  slave.  The  untold 
usefulness  of  the  habit  of  mechanical  labor  to  such 
a  temperament  as  his  became  too  apparent  His 
secure  literary  success  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
him  any  pleasure,  indeed  he  seems  hardly  to  have 
believed  in  it.  He  asked  the  American  writer,  Mr. 
Willis  (who  said  he  had  bought  "  Elia  "  in  America), 
what  he  gave  for  it  ?  "  About  seven  and  six- 
pence." "  Permit  me  then  to  pay  you  that,"  grave- 
ly counting  out  the  monev.  I  never  yet  wrote  any- 
thing that  would  sell,  t  am  the  publisher's  ruin. 
My  last  poem  will  sell  —  not  a  copy.  Have  you 
seen  it  ?  "  Willis  had  not.  "  It 's  only  eighteen 
pence,  —  and  I'll  give  you  sixpence  towaras  it." 
Nor  did  the  confidence  in  his  own  powers  sustain 
him.     He  wrote  to  Sou  they  a  little  before  this  :  "  I 
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find  genius  declines  with  me,  but  I  get  clever."  He 
was  worried  out  of  proportion,  by  being  asked  to 
write  in  albums  and  in  the  pretty  glossy  illustrated 
Annuals  that  were  then  so  popular.  "  If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning  and  ny  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  there  will  albums  be." 


THE    SUNDEW. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ATALANTA  IX  CALTDON." 

A  LITTLE  marsh-plant,  yellow  green, 

And  pricked  at  lip  with  tender  red. 

Tread  close,  and  either  way  you  tread 

Some  faint  black  water  jets  between 

Lest  you  should  bruise  the  curious  head. 

A  live  thing  maybe ;  who  shall  know  ? 

The  summer  knows  and  suffers  it ; 

Fdr  the  cool  moss  is  thick  and  sweet 

Each  side,  and  saves  the  blossom  so 

That  it  lives  out  the  long  June  heat. 

The  deep  scent  of  the  heather  bums 

About  it ;  breathless  though  it  be, 

Bow  down  and  worship ;  more  than  we 

Is  the  least  flower  whose  life  returns, 

Least  weed  renascent  in  the  sea. 

We  are  vexed  and  cumbered  in  earth's  sight 

With  wants,  with  many  memories ; 

These  see  their  mother  what  she  is, 

Glad-growing,  till  August  leave  more  bright 

The  apple-colored  cranberries. 

Wind  blows  and  bleaches  the  strong  grass, 

Blown  all  one  way  to  shelter  it 

From  trample  of  strayed  kine,  with  feet 

Felt  heavier  than  the  moorhen  was. 

Strayed  up  past  patches  of  wild  wheat. 

You  call  it  sundew  :  how  it  grows. 

If  with  its  color  it  have  breath, 

If  life  taste  sweet  to  it,  if  death 

Pain  its  soft  petal,  no  man  knows : 

IVIan  has  no  sight  or  sense  that  saith. 

My  sundew,  grown  of  gentle  days, 

In  these  green  miles  the  spring  begun 

Thy  growth  ere  April  had  half  done 

With  the  soft  secret  of  her  ways 

Or  June  made  ready  for  the  sun. 

0  red-lipped  mouth  of  marsh-flower, 

1  have  a  secret  halved  with  thee. 
The  name  that  is  love's  name  to  me 
Thou  knowest,  and  the  face  of  her 
Who  is  my  festival  to  see. 

The  hard  sun,  as  thy  petals  knew, 
Colored  the  heavy  moss-water : 
Thou  wert  not  worth  green  midsummer 
Nor  fit  to  live  to  August  blue, 
O  sundew,  not  remembering  her. 


LES  NOYADES. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ATALANTA  IN  CALYDO»." 

Whatever  a  man  of  the  sons  of  men 

Shall  say  to  his  heart  of  the  lords  above, 
They  have  shown  man  verily,  once  and  again, 

Marvellous  mercies  and  infinite  love. 
In  the  wild  fifth  year  of  the  change  of  things, 

When  France  was  glorious  and  blood-red,  fair 
With  dust  of  battle  an<l  deaths  of  kings, 

A  queen  of  men,  with  helmeted  hair, 
Carrier  came  down  to  the  Loire  and  slew, 

Till  all  the  ways  and  the  waves  waxed  red : 
Bound  and  drowned,  slaying  two  by  two. 

Maidens  and  young  men,  naked  and  wed. 


They  brought  on  a  day  to  his  judgmeni-place 

One  rough  with  labor  and  red  with  fight, 
And  a  lady  noble  by  name  and  face, 

Faultless,  a  maiden,  wonderful,  white. 
She  knew  not,  being  for  shame's  sake  blind, 

If  his  eyes  were  hot  on  her  face  hard  by. 
And  the  judge  bade  strip  and  ship  them,  and  bind 

Bosom  to  bosom,  to  drown  and  die. 
The  white  girl  winced  and  whitened  ;  but  he 

Caught  fire,  waxed  bright  as  a  great  bright  flame 
Seen  with  thunder  far  out  on  the  sea. 

Laughed  hard  as  the  glad  blood  went  and  came. 
Twice  his  lips  quailed  with  delight,  then  said, 

"  I  have  but  a  word  to  you  all,  one  word ; 
Bear  with  me ;  surely  I  am  but  dead  "  ; 

And  all  they  laughed  and  mocked  him  and  heard. 
"  Judge,  when  they  open  the  judgment-roll, 

I  will  stand  upright  before  God  and  pray : 

*  Lord  God,  have  mercy  on  one  man's  soul. 

For  his  mercy  was  great  upon  earth,  I  say. 
" '  Lord,  if  I  loved  thee,  —  Lord,  if  I  served,  — 

If  these  who  darkened  thy  fair  Son's  face 
I  fought  with,  sparing  not  one,  nor  swerved 

A  hand's-breath,  Lord,  in  the  perilous  plaee,  — 
"  '  I  pray  thee  say  to  this  man,  O  Lord, 

Sit  thou/or  him  at  my  feet  on  a  throne. 
I  will  face  thy  wrath,  though  it  bite  as  a  sword. 

And  my  soul  shall  burn  for  his  soul,  and  atone. 
" '  For,  Lord,  thou  knowest,  O  God  most  wise, 

How  gracious  on  earth  were  his  deeds  toward  me. 
Shall  this  be  a  small  thing  in  thine  eyes. 

That  is  greater  in  mine  than  the  whole  great  sea  ? ' 
"  I  have  loved  this  woman  my  Avhole  life  long, 

And  even  for  love's  sake  when  have  I  said 

*  I  love  you '  ?  when  have  I  done  you  wrong, 

Living?  but  now  I  shall  have  you  dead. 
"  Yea,  now,  do  I  bid  you  love  me,  love  ? 

Love  me  or  loathe,  we  are  one  not  twain. 
But  God  be  praised  in  his  heaven  above 

For  this  my  pleasure  and  that  my  pain ! 
"  For  never  a  man,  being  mean  like  me. 

Shall  die  like  me  till  the  whole  world  dies. 
I  shall  drown  with  her,  laughing  for  love  ;  and  she 

Mix  with  me,  touching  me,  lips  and  eyes. 
"  Shall  she  not  know  me  and  see  me  all  through. 

Me,  on  whose  heart  as  a  worm  she  trod  ? 
You  have  given  me,  God  requite  it  you, 

What  man  yet  never  was  given  of  God." 

0  sweet  one  love,  O  my  life's  delight. 
Dear,  though  the  days  have  divided  us. 

Lost  beyond  hope,  taken  far  out  of  sight, 
Not  twice  in  the  world  shall  the  gods  do  thus. 

Had  it  been  so  hard  for  my  love  ?  but  I, 

Though  the  gods  gave  all  that  a  god  can  give, 

1  had  chosen  rather  the  gift  to  die, 

Cease,  and  be  glad  above  all  that  live. 
For  the  Loire  would  have  driven  us  down  to  the  sea, 

And  the  seawould  have  pitched  us  from  shoal toshoal; 
And  I  should  have  held  you,  and  you  held  me, 

As  flesh  holds  flesh,  and  the  soul  the  soul. 

Could  I  change  you,  help  you  to  love  me,  sweet. 
Could  I  give  you  the  love  that  would  sweeten  death, 

We  should  yield,  go  down,  locked  hands  and  feet. 
Die,  drown  together,  and  breath  catch  breath ; 

But  you  would  have  felt  my  soul  in  a  kiss. 
And  known  that  once  if  I  loved  you  well ; 

And  I  would  have  given  my  soul  for  this 
To  bum  forever  in  burning  hell. 
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TIIE  TURCO. 

BY   EDMOND   ABOUT. 
[Traiulated  for  Evnr  Satuboat  Aram  theXevu*  desDeuK  Mondes.] 

PART    I. 

I  AM  poing  to  tell  you  a  story  of  the  CaS6  d'Orsay. 

At  five  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  the  gabion 
was  crowded,  and  if  j'ou  do  not  know  what  the 
gabion  is,  let  me  explain :  it  is  the  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor  where  we  take  our  absinthe.  We  are 
a  score  of  officers,  chiefly  of  artillery,  the  staff  being 
represented  by  the  great  Captain  Brunner ;  some 
belong  to  the  cavalry,  and  a  few  are  of  that  kind 
that  we  always  call  among  ourselves  "  le  g^nie  bien- 
faisant" 

Gtourgeon  of  the  Guides  was  describing  the  last 
concert  at  the  Tuileries,  and  getting  excited  over 
Mademoiselle  Nillson,  when  Brunner  cut  him  short 
with  a  burst  of  laughter.  Everybody  stared,  and 
Gourgeon,  easily  disconcerted,  turned  as  white  as  a 
napkin. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Brunner,"  cried  he,  half 
getting  up,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  funny  as  all 
that" 

Brunner  made  the  innocent  movement  of  a  man 
just  awaking  from  sleep.  The  Guide  began  again 
in  a  high  key,  but  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  he 
caught  Brunner's  eye,  and  with  it  such  a  sensation 
as  sent  his  anger  down  into  his  boots. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Captain,  "  it  belongs 
to  me  to  ask  your  pardon.  I  w,is  just  turning  over 
the  Gazette,  when  I  fell  upon  a  story,  one  of  that 
sort  which  forces  one  to  laugh  at  once  to  avoid  — 
you  know  what." 

He  had  avoided  nothing  at  all,  the  poor  fellow  ! 
His  voice  waa  weak  ;  his  eyes  anxious.  He  passed 
me  the  sheet,  and  pointed  out  wliat  he  could  not 
read  to  us.  None  of  us  found  anything  in  it  to 
laugh  at  or  cry  over.  It  was  a  mere  bit  of  gossip, 
written  in  the  usual  stilted  phrase  of  the  announce- 
ments of  doings  in  "  high  life" :  — 

"  An  illustrious  and  double  w^ldin);  will  brinf;  to- 
gether to-morrow  at  the  aristocratic  cliurvh  of 


fe 


a  most  brilliant  and  distin^uistu><l  concourse,  the  choicest 
of  the  choice.  Mmc.  la  Comptcssc  dc  Ganlclux  uiukcs 
her  second  match  in  esiwusinj^  the  Viooniptc  dc  Cha- 
vigny-ScnliB ;  and,  at  tnc  same  hour,  Mile.  Augusto 
H^bne  de  Gardelux  pivcs  her  hand  to  the  youn^'  and 
brilliant  Marquis  of  Forccjwnt.  It  is  not  surjirising 
that  blood  allies  itself  with  bl(KMl,  fortune  with  fortune, 
beauty  and  virtue  with  bravcrv  an«I  elegance.  The 
woiKlcr  of  this  ceremony*,  or  ratlier,  to  speak  correctly, 
the  miracle  of  it,  is  the  beauty,  alike  in  each,  of  the  two 


noble  brides.  A  looker-on  would  fancy  he  waa  seeing 
the  marriage  of  two  sisters." 

I  pushed  aside  the  paper,  to  wash  down  such  stuff 
with  a  glivss  of  water.  Brunner  bit  his  moustache, 
and  traced  the  veins  in  the  marble  Uvble,  in  trying 
to  keep  back  his  tears.  The  rest  looked  on  in  si- 
lence, too  discreet  to  be  inquisitive,  and  quite  un- 
able to  discover  the  connection  between  Brunner's 
emotion  and  this  wedding  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. 

Certainly  such  a  man  would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  society,  only  one  could  not  rememlier  to  have 
met  him  there.  He  resembled  not  at  all  that  kind- 
hearted  and  brilliant  George  de  Saint,  who  could 
still  lead  off  a  dance,  the  morning  he  left  for  Mexico. 
He  was  altogether  too  grave  for  his  age,  and  for 
two  years  had  been  not  a  little  sour.  He  was  bom 
in  Alsace,  at  Obernay,  and,  I  think,  of  a  family  of 
vine-dressers,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  however.  He 
could  have  made  a  figure  in  Paris,  if  be  had  been 
ambitious  of  it ;  but  he  was  regardless  of  appear 
ances,  and  cared  for  little  but  the  good-will  of  his 
comrades.  His  person  was  fine,  though,  it  may  be, 
somewhat  too  lai^e  and  square  in  the  shoulders. 
This  robust  shape  was  crowned  with  a  face  of  regu- 
lar features,  and  of  a  pure  red  and  white  com- 
plexion. He  had  the  full  moustache  and  blue  eyes 
of  the  genuine  Alsatian.  His  voice,  an  excellent 
one  for  an  ofiicer,  might  seem  too  powerful  in  the 
drawing-room.  But  what  the  deuce  can  there  be 
between  the  good  Brunner  and  this  Countess  of 
Gardelux  ? 

The  secret  might  have  died  with  him,  had  not 
Fitz-!^Ioore,  of  the  VoUigeurs,  come  in  while  I  was 
rea<ling.  He  let  me  finish.  "My  good  friend," 
said  the  wise  Celt,  "  French  names  are  not  all  pro- 
nounced as  they  are  written.  It  is  written  Gardelux, 
but  pronounced  Gardlu  !  " 

"  Hold!"  cried  Blavet,  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  "let 
me  see.  Among  those  promoted  with  me  was  a  Gar- 
delux ;  but  I  can't  say  what  became  of  him." 

"  I  know,"  said  Brunner:  "  he  die<l  two  years  ago 
in  my  arms  in  Africa.  The  two  ladies  who  are  to 
marry  to-morrow  are  his  mother  and  sister;  and  I 
will  wager  they  won't  give  the  poor  fellow's  memory 
a  thought,  —  tor  a  pair  of  co<iuettes  a.s  they  are"; 
and  he  ended  with  an  oath. 

"  Look  a'  here,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  mincing  Fitz- 
Moore,  "  these  ladies  are  acquaintances  of  mine,  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  you  condemn  them  rather  too  nim- 
bly. How'do  you  know  they  do  not  keep  most  ten- 
derly the  memory  of  your  poor  comrade  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  it  ?  Too  well.  I^t  theni  mai^ 
ry,  however,  if  they  will ;  but  I  beg  permission  to 
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add  that  thi-se  nuptials  come  a  little  too  soon  upon 
that  death  of  Leopold  in  tiie  province  of  Biskra." 

Gourgeon  made  a  sign  to  1"  jtz-Moore,  and  took  up 
the  reply  for  him  in  a  rather  moi-e  friendly  tone. 
"  I  understand  you,  Brunner.  Such  friend.ship,  de- 
votion, and  regret  .ire  among  the  most  honorable  of 
emotions ;  but  do  you  require  that  life  shall  keep  up 
forever  the  grief  of  <leath  ?  Tl)e  friend  that  you  re- 
gret,—  tiiat  we  without  doubt  should  have  regretted, 
had  we  known  him  —  " 

"  O  yes." 

"  The  friend,  I  say,  that  yoti  saw  expire,  ended 
his  suffering  two  years  ago.  Do  you  think  it  just 
that  all  his  family,  —  or  that  it  can  profit  him  if 
they  —  no,  no ;  I  go  further  than  that,  and  say  that 
such  a  sacrifice  would  not  l)e  acceptable  to  him." 

"  It  may  be  so.  But  oh !  the  thankless  souls !  My 
poor  friend,  their  son,  their  brother,  —  he  was  forgot- 
ten while  he  lived.  It  was  an  atrocious  act.  I  have 
nut  spoken  of  it  to  a  single  being;  but  since  the 
fii-st  word  is  out,  and  Fitz-Moore  defends  them, — 
since  what  I  know  almost  suffocates  me,  the  truth 
shall  be  known.     Listen  ! " 


Wr  knew  each  other  at  Biskra  for  a  year,  but 
were  only  intimate  for  the  last  four  or  five  months 
of  that  period. 

A  new-comer,  about  whom  one  is  always  curious, 
was  expected  in  the  person  of  a  sub-lieutenant  from 
St.  Cyr,  —  a  count  beside.  Some  conjectured  that 
he  was  a  protetje  sent  among  us  for  more  rapid  pro- 
motion in  the  native  Sharpshooters.  Others  were 
d(!tcrmiuing  to  carry  a  high  hand  with  him,  if  he 
sliould  presume  too  much  on  his  rank.  Four  or  five 
young  bloods,  graduates  of  Parisian  life,  were  pre- 
paring to  welcome  the  new  recruit,  in  tlie  hopes  of 
licing  able  to  establish  among  us  an  offshoot  of  the 
Finbourg  St.  Germain.  "  You  are  pretty  fellows," 
said  I  to  them,  "  to  imagine  a  count,  if  he  were 
worth  a  sou  at  home,  would  seek  to  strand  himself 
on  such  a  sand-bank  as  Biskra."  We  got  tired  of 
such  anticipatory  comment,  and  other  things  were 
engaging  us,  when  one  fine  morning  he  an*ived. 

I  saw  him  on  his  horse,  one  of  our  Turkish  horse- 
men in  front,  and  a  sumpter  mule  following  him. 
He  was  neither  grand  nor  handsome,  and  had  the 
air  of  a  sorry  fellow.  His  cadaverous  little  face  was 
guiltles.s  of  the  least  down  ;  and  a  moustache  want- 
ing, liis  nose  looked  doubly  long.  He  could  iiardly 
stand  when  he  alighted.  His  friends  led  him,  or 
rather  bore  him  along,  to  the  lodgings  which  had 
been  taken  for  him.  He  took  a  bath,  went  to  bed, 
and  was  not  seen  again  that  day. 

The  garrison  found  him  the  source  of  considerable 
amusement,  ofl'ering  as  \w,  did  such  a  ludicrous  con- 
trast to  the  wild  lascars  that  he  was  destined  to 
command.  Every  day  at  the  cafe,  in  our  mess,  in 
the  street,  we  i-an  against  each  other  with,  "  Have 
you  seen  the  Turcof  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Turcot — a  funny  fellow,  is  he  not  V  "  The  name 
stuck  to  him  for  life,  that  is,  for  a  year.  Finally,  his 
servant  found  it  much  ea-sier  to  say  than  (iardelux, 
and  HO  used  to  address  him  resjK'cti'ully,  Siili  Turco. 

He  gained  on  a  sectond  imjiression  ;  and  the  gar- 
rison, which  always  fimls  the  hours  hanging  heavy, 
soon  learned  to  know  him  bett^-r,  which  was  to  ap- 
preciate him.  His  politeness  wjvh  conlial,  neither 
])atronizing  nor  supercilious.  He  joined  at  once  in 
our  way  of  life,  and  refused  to  keep  himself  apart 
with  the  gilded  an<l  ungililed  of  the  youths.  It  wixs 
soon  seen  that  he  brought  among  us  a  good  dispo- 


sition and  fine  military  acquirements.  Eutering  as 
fiftieth  at  school,  he  had  graduated  among  the  first 
twelve.  He  had  himself  preferred  service  in  our 
native  troops,  when  a  staff  position  had  been  oflered 
him.  He  did  not  mount  his  horse  like  those  who 
have  learned  all  from  the  riding-master,  but  like  a 
man  wlio  had  ridden  from  his  babyhootl.  The  sol- 
diers of  his  company,  after  a  trial  of  his  quality,  at 
once  discovered  that  he  carried  a  firm  hand,  and  so 
obeyed  him  as  they  ought.  Finally,  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  he  was  the  most  steady-going  among  ns. 
The  young  scamps  of  his  rank  in  life  only  wondered, 
that  a  fellow  of  his  birth,  at  liberty  to  squander  an 
income  of  twenty-five  thousand  livres,  had  nothing 
to  tell  them  of  certain  Amandas,  Ninas,  and  I>obe- 
lias  at  Paris.  In  this  way  he  seemed  unsophisticated, 
or  was  at  least  very  discreet.  I  discovered  once  a 
kind  of  connection  between  him  and  a  dancing-girl 
of  the  tribe  of  Ouled-Nayl,  but  I  doubt  if  it  lasted 
long,  or  if  he  had  much  heart  in  the  matter.  His 
heart  was  here,  and  strangely  set  about,  as  you  shall 
see. 

Our  friendship  began  over  chess,  which  he  played 
with  skill.  I  am  by  no  means  weak  in  that  game, 
but  he  used  to  give  me  tlie  rook.  To  vary  our  di- 
versions, sometimes  we  would  mount  together  and 
eitlier  chase  tlie  wild  boar,  or  else  push  out  towainls 
the  tomb  of  Sidi  Og'ha,  or  the  ruins  of  Zaatcha. 
Another  time  we  would  lounge  about  the  town  in 
our  fantastic  di-ess,  —  a  long  gown  of  silk  falling  to 
our  heels,  a  pair  of  slippei-s,  and  one  of  those  straw 
hats  peculiar  to  the  chiefs  of  the  South,  —  this  and 
nothing  more.  AVhen  it  was  very  hot  we  would 
bathe  in  the  canals,  along  by  the  roots  of  the  palms. 
I  possessed,  in  common  with  nine  or  ten  of  my  mates, 
a  kind  of  cage,  perched  upon  the  tops  of  three 
palms,  twenty  metres  from  the  ground,  to  which  we 
used  to  climb  by  a  rope  ladder,  on  coming  out  of 
our  baths,  and  there  stretch  ourselves  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  feet  at  the  centre  and  heads  at  the  rim. 
Here  we  lu.xuriated,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  and 
indulged  now  and  then  in  a  fresh  draught  from  the 
water-coolers ;  while  if  there  was  any  breeze  stir- 
riuj^  we  got  it.  In  the  evening  we  would  take  ff 
stall  in  some  Moorish  cafe,  or  join  the  officers  in  that 
marvellous  cercle  d'Awnale,  where  the  gazelles,  the 
ostriches,  and  other  strange  products  of  the  desert 
flourished  even  better  than  at  Paris.  Indeed,  a 
pleasant  garrison  is  Biskra,  if  only  the  water  were 
not  so  bad  ! 

What  pleased  me  most,  however,  in  his  con- 
vorsation  was,  that  I  learned  something  from  him 
every  day.  One  is  apt  to  think  he  knows  some- 
thing if  he  has  spent  ten  years  at  college ;  but  this 
boy,  who  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  undergo 
such  a  training,  astonished  me,  and  even  humiliated 
me  not  a  little.  Not  that  he  was  a  man  to  make 
any  boasts.  On  the  contrary,  his  impulse  was  to  con- 
ceal what  he  knew ;  and  he  always  needed  some  occa- 
sion to  unloose  his  tongue.  A  double  inscription  in 
Latin  and  Greek  on  the  shaft  of  some  shattered  col- 
umn would  employ  him  h.ilf  an  hour  in  decipher- 
ing, restoring,  and  translating  it  into  his  note-i)ook. 
As  for  me,  I  had  hands  to  work  with.  I  could  have 
unearthed  the  treasuri%  but  the  deuce  if  I  could 
have  made  out  a  wonl  of  it. 

He  had  a  brain  full  of  the  most  curious  knowl- 
edge ;  and  little  by  little  he  initiated  me  into  the 
arcana  of  history,  botany,  and  I  know  not  what. 
He  knew  Africa  to  the  deptlis,  and  far  better  than  I 
did,  though  I  had  been  there  five  years,  —  a  cap- 
tain three  of  them.     One  day  he  explained  to  me 
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that  the  {jreat  desert  was  nothing  but  a  drieil-up  sea- 
bed, and  that  the  water  wouUl  return  to  it  sooner  or 
later ;  and  that  it  could  even  be  made  to  flow  there 
at  Avill  by  some  such  works  as  are  contemphited  at 
Suez,  since  the  Sahara  is  twenty -seven  metres  below 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Did  you  know 
that  ?  As  for  me,  I  was  transported ;  my  imagina- 
tion was  rampant ;  I  dreamed  <ill  night  of  some 
grand  project  of  making  this  interior  sea,  which 
should  isolate  our  Algerian  colony,  while  it  offered 
a  barrier  to  the  noraaiidic  tribes,  and  opened  Biskra 
as  a  port  like  Oran  or  Philippeville.  Beside  this, 
what  a  convenient  highway  it  would  be  for  our  ex- 
plorations into  tropical  Africa.  I  w.is  feverish  with 
the  idea.  Tlie  next  day,  when  I  made  him  a  propo- 
sition to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking,  he  only 
smiled  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  all  manner  of  evils 
to  the  Swiss  and  the  Scotch.  So,  next,  he  enlight- 
ened me  on  a  most  curious  theory,  —  that  the  glaciers 
of  these  mountainous  regions  required  the  winds  from 
the  desert  to  melt  them  year  by  year,  otherwise 
they  would  gradually  block  the  country  up  with 
perpetual  winter,  and  even  injure  the  climate  of 
France.  You  see,  he  knew  everything  about  it ; 
and  I  found  the  whole  matter  laid  out  subsequently 
in  a  book,  just  as  he  had  pro[)ounded  it. 

After  he  came  among  us,  he  reail  but  little  or 
nothin<;.  The  Gazettes  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
and  his  library  consisted  of  only  nine  volumes. 
But  he  wrote  much,  for  his  stock  of  paper  ran 
out  in  four  months,  and  he  often  went  to  Giovannis 
to  replenish  it.  As  he  remained  shut  up  in  his 
chamber  one  day  in  the  week  at  least,  conjectures 
were  rife,  —  some  accusing  him  of  an  amorous  corre- 
spondence, others  of  being  a  poet  or  anonymous 
journalist,  and  still  there  were  those  who  thought 
him  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy.  As  his  friend,  I 
made  it  a  point  to  respect  his  mystery,  whatever  it 
might  be.  In  fine,  I  should  never  have  discovered 
it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  deplorable  circumstance. 
Now  mark  the  sec^uel. 

At  Biskra,  a  courier  from  France  arrived  every 
week,  and  his  coming  was  signalized  by  a  clarion, 
when  we  all  ran  to  the  quarters  to  see  him  open  his 
sjiddle-b.Tgs  of  benedictions.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
boast,  for  sometimes  happiness  comes  to  the  least 
worthy,  but  I  had  many  friends  and  relatives.  I 
wrote  seldom,  owing  doubtless  to  poverty  of  ideas  ; 
but  a  society-man  will  get  letters  nevertheless.  I 
got  five  or  SIX  every  week,  and  sometimes  nine  or 
ten,  when  the  family  correspondence  came  in.  When 
the  harvest  was  a  good  one,  I  would  withdraw  grand- 
ly, re;uling  over  Mamma  Brunner's  epistle  first.  Let 
the  foundling  throw  the  first  stone  at  me ! 

One  morning  In  September,  the  fourth, — I  shall 
rememl>er  It  all  my  life, —  I  got  seven  or  eight  let- 
tere.  My  dear  olil  woman  had  sent  me  a  bill  for 
five  hundred  francs.  Man  Is  not  jMirfect,  and  the 
trIlKJ  of  Ouled-Nayl  —  well  —  well ;  but,  further- 
more, they  wrote  Iroin  home  that  they  had  sent  me 
some  hams,  sjiusages,  wine,  Kirsh-wjuiser,  —  enough 
to  keep  me  8up])lied  for  a  month.  I  was  happy. 
But,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  handwriting  of 
Cousin  Gretschen,  an(l  other  of  my  old  friends,  on 
the  reraainln*:f  envelopes,  I  stole  away  to  enjoy  the 
reading  in  tlie  little  hall,  at  the  ciist  end  of  the 
parade.  (Gourgeon  ha.s  been  there,  and  knows  the 
spot.)  I  entered,  and  found  the  Turco  tearing  off 
the  wrapper  of  a  paper,  with  a  strange  air  alwut  him. 

'*  Well,"  cried  I,  caii;lessly,  "  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  You  <lld  not  attend  the  courier,  llave  you 
no  letters  to-day  ?  " 


He  leaped  at  my  throat  like  some  wild  beast,  and 
exclaimed,  as  ho  strangled  me  :  "  You  insult  me  I 
What  have  /  done  to  you  ?  You  know  very  well 
that  nobody  writes  to  me.     O  Charles,  Charles ! " 

He  jumped  out  by  a  window,  without  giving  mo 
time  to  express  my  surprise,  and  fled  in  tears. 
Thank  God,  it  is  not  much  of  a  leap  from  the  ground- 
floor. 

I  stood  stupefied.  I  was  his  superior  oflicer,  and 
he  had  raised  his  hand  against  me.  II'  any  one  had 
seen  us,  it  must  come  before  a  council  of  war ;  but 
I  only  thought  of  that,  next  day.  My  first  motion 
was  to  crowd  my  letters  Into  my  pocket,  and  run  to 
his  quarters,  and  find  out  the  reason  of  this  strange 
offence.  A  hussy  with  blurred  eyes  shut  the  door 
in  my  face.  That  wjis  the  way  I  got  wind  of  his 
liaison. 

The  next  day  I  was  sleeping  uneasily  under  my 
mosquito-bar,  with  my  doors  and  windows  open, 
when  he  woke  me  by  calling  my  name.  I  put  on  a 
f/nndoura,  and  went  out  to  meet  him.  lie  embraced 
me,  he  wept,  he  hurried  out  a  multitude  of  vocables, 
among  which  now  and  then  I  perceived  the  word 
"  pardon." 

"  You  do  not  know,"  said  he,  "  you  cannot  know ; 
but  I  must  tell  all.  Charles,  I  am  the  most  unhappy 
of  men.  There  are  those  I  love  with  all  my  heart ; 
but  they  do  not  often  think  of  me.  It  is  the  very 
hell  of  Dante."  I  have  since  learned  that  Dante 
has  pictured  a  hell  without  fire. 

He  told  me  the  story  of  his  life  with  a  full  heart. 
Alas  for  the  man  that  has  kept  all  to  himself  so 
long !  It  is  like  a  cannon  Into  which  charge  upon 
charge  has  been  daily  driven  for  years,  and  now 
some  one  is  going  to  touch  It  off.  Listen  to  the  re- 
port In  this  case.  It  will  make  you  shudder.  A 
youth  more  delicate,  more  tender,  and  more  emo- 
tional could  only  Alsace  and  Germany  unite  in 
producing ;  and  such  as  he  never  to  have  either 
iatlier  or  mother ! 

His  father,  M.  dc  Gardelux,  was  no  father  at  all. 
lie  was  a  mere  sporting  man,  —  nothing  else.  He 
had  his  stables  at  Chantllly,  a  dancing-girl  at  tl;e 
opera,  was  something  or  other  at  the  club,  —  treas- 
urer or  president,  perhaps ;  In  fine,  Parisian  life  had 
so  completely  absorbed  him  that  the  twenty-four 
hours  rarely  found  him  at  home.  His  wife,  married 
at  fifteen,  a  motiier  at  sixteen,  had  neither  nursed, 
educated,  nor  known  her  son,  (As  for  me,  I  clung 
to  Mamma  Brunner  till  I  was  four ;  and  if  you  were 
to  see  her,  vou  would  not  think  she  was  the  worse 
for  It.)  With  us,  women  an'  at  their  prime  for  mar- 
riage at  five-and-twenty.  These  early  children  are 
always  rickety.  Thus,  the  sister  of  Leopold,  his 
junior  by  four  years,  has  a  superb  physlcjue.  If  you 
doubt  It,  you  have  only  to  go  to  the  ehuivli  to-mor- 
row. It  is  not  two  steps  from  here.  Is  it,  Fitz-Moore  ? 
All  men  are  not  fiisiiloned  out  of  the  same  cloth  ; 
for  I  am  free  to  say  that  plenty  of  people  have  been 
lM)rn  ami  have  lived  In  much  the  same  manner  a3 
this  unfortunate,  without  experiencing  the  least  in- 
convenience fh>m  It.  They  got  him  a  Burgundlun 
nui-sc  of  unexce[)tIonlkble  condition.  His  baby-linen 
was  made  at  the  most  fashionable  shops,  and  they 
weaned  him  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  They 
procured  him  a  cixjwd  of  governesses  fn)m  foreign 
jiart,",  that  he  might  take  In  the  German,  the  Italian, 
the  English,  without  learning  them.  At  seven,  as 
Is  the  case  with  jirlnces,  he  was  taken  away  fi*oin 
the  women's  care  and  put  un<ler  the  charge  of  a 
fair-six)ken  little  Abbe,  who  addressed  him  as  M.  lo 
Vicumte. 
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A  poor  gpecimen  was  this  Abbd,  in  spite  of 
the  literature  and  virtiieii  which  the  seminar}'  had 
cnuiinied  into  him.  Filled  with  humility,  he  was 
always  conjjratulating  himself,  and  telling  it  to 
othej-s,  that  God  had  taken  him  from  the  plough  to 
put  him  under  the  roots  of  the  great.  Now  consider 
the  condition  of  this  poor  boy,  without  parents, 
without  mates,  and  with  no  earthly  companion  but 
this  stupid  and  reverential  Abbe.  Paris  was  very 
likely  to  be  entertaining  under  such  circumstances  ! 
It  is  true  the  child  passed  six  months  at  the  chateau  ; 
and  this  was  the  most  supportable  part  of  his  life, 
niey  let  him  run,  dig  in  the  garden,  climb  the  trees, 
and  gallop  for  hours,  with  the  attendance  of  a  trusty 
valet,  —  the  Abbe  was  not  the  man  to  follow  him  in 
this  career.  At  the  chateau,  Leopold  made  some 
accjuaintance  with  the  family.  Once  in  a  while  he 
dined  at  the  table.  They  sometimes  even  called 
him  into  the  salon  to  amuse  the  guests  in  rainy 
weather.  His  awkwardness,  his  wild  air,  and  his 
strange  replies  furnished  sport  to  Madame  la  Comp- 
tesse  and  her  friends.  If  the  little  fellow  gave  a 
cutting  edge  to  his  pleasantry,  he  was  sent  forthwith 
to  the  Abbe.  Leopold  told  me  that  as  early  as  five 
he  had  dreams  of  suicide.  Mark  you,  when  it  comes 
out  in  the  papers  that  some  child  or  other  has  hung 
itself  or  cut  its  throat,  perhaps  you  may  think  it 
wrong  to  reflect  on  the  parents,  —  as  for  me,  I  would 
throw  them  at  once  into  prison,  —  and  we  shall  see. 

What  saved  Leopold  was  his  love  for  little  He- 
lene,  and,  more  than  all,  the  arrival  of  a  new  tutor. 
A  true  man  this  new  -  comer  was,  and  our  poor 
Turco  spoke  of  him  as  of  a  father.  His  name  was 
Pelgas  ;  and  he  had  been  driven  from  the  university, 
because  of  a  novel  and  bold  theory  he  had  pro- 
mulgated for  reforming  our  methods  of  education. 
Ten  years  later,  perhaps,  this  same  work  would  have 
opened  the  way  to  the  ministry,  —  such  is  the  value 
of  timeliness. 

I  know  not  what  came  of  the  book  or  its  method ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  results  which  I  saw  were 
superb.  It  seemed  as  if  this  new  tutor  invested  his 
pupil's  mind  on  all  sides,  and  he  roused  every  faculty, 
]ust  as  the  hotel  servants  wake  the  sleepei-s  down  a 
long  corridor  by  rapping  at  every  door.  One  study 
was  contrived  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  another ;  and 
the  boy  could  work  without  weariness  from  morning 
to  night.  At  Paris  they  attended  the  public  lee" 
tures,  frequented  the  collections  and  museums,  and 
discoursed  to  one  another  upon  all  matters  with  the 
frankness  of  two  friends  upon  subjects  of  common 
interest.  In  the  country  they  studied  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  —  plants,  animals,  agriculture,  rural 
economy.  They  found  likewise  quiet  for  the  best 
of  reading.  This  was  genuine  life ;  the  child  felt 
itself  growing  into  manhood.  Just  in  proportion  as 
he  acc^uired  tliis  real  superiority,  he  forgot  the  vani- 
ties of  birth  and  fortune,  and  gradually  Ix^fan  to 
cherish  the  hope  of  giving  new  glories  to  the' name 
of  Gardelux.  He  tried  writing;  he  turned  verses 
adroitly.  He  discovered  fountains  of  poetry  in  his 
past  experience  of  suffering ;  ^nd  the  sciences  he 
pursued  seemed  rather  to  prosper  its  growth  than 
to  dry  it  up.  At  sixteen  he  dreamed  of  being  such 
an  erudite  poet  as  Lucretius, 

You  shall  sec,  gentlemen,  if  the  human  heart  is 
not  a  curious  stu<lv.  He  had  dreams  of  glory,  but 
they  all  ended  in  his  wishing  to  throw  a  fit  ofTerin"' 
at  the  feet  of  that  pui)pet  who  is  married  to-morrow, 
Madame  de  Gardelux.  One  could  lianlly  believe 
it  except  from  their  own  li{)S.  This  unfortunate  child 
felt  the  adoration,  the   devotion,  yes,  the  celestial 


love  of  a  martjT,  for  that  cloud  of  lace  and  gauze  of 
Chambery,  which  flew  away  behind  a  pair  of  horses 
every  day  from  the  grand  portal  of  her  hotel.  lie 
was  determined  to  find  out  that  undiscoveralile  heart 
which  a  child's  caresi»es,  its  tears,  and  its  sighs  had 
never  been  able  to  conquer.  Tliis  was  his  ambition, 
—  only  this.  It  was  the  ultimate  bourne  of  his  hopes 
and  toils.  And  this  determination,  kept  within  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  soul,  was  only  known  to  his 
little  sister,  Hclcne.  M.  Pelgas,  to  whom  he  usually 
told  everything,  had  no  share  in  this  confidence ;  for 
he  was  ashamed  to  interpose  a  stranger's  sympathy 
within  the  pale  of  his  family  secrets.  The  sister  was 
now  twelve,  just  that  age  when  girls  are  so  like  the 
angels  in  Gothic  cathedrals. 

"  That 's  it !  "  cried  she  to  her  brother.  "  Be  a 
great  man.  Conquer  mamma.  ..  .  .  But  you  will 
let  me  share  her  ?  " 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  thought  of  myself,  but 
I  never  said  a  word  of  it  to  the  Turco,  which  is,  that 
young  women  do  not  like  to  see  their  children  grow 
tall.  What  account  does  the  world  make  of  your 
being  married  at  fifteen,  when  it  sees  you  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a  big  boy,  and  says,  "  Tliere  's  a  young 
woman  who  is  to  waike  up  a  grandmother  one  « 
these  days." 

The  education  of  Leopold  was  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  be  left  to  himself  when  his  tutor,  M.  Pel- 
gas, was  called  to  the  Isle  of  Mauritius.  Some  rich 
Creoles,  who  had  been  his  pupils,  offered  him  the 
control  of  an  important  college  in  that  island,  so  ob- 
stinately French  as  it  is.  Thus  was  this  poor  man's 
future  assured,  and  even  a  fortune  guaranteed.  He 
hesitated  for  a  long  time  about  leaving  his  dear  dis- 
ciple, the  adopted  son  of  his  mind ;  but  this  son, 
— would  he  not  be  obliged  to  leave  him  some  day  ? 
The  way  for  an  independent  life  was  clear.  The 
Count,  generous  in  his  indifference,  furnished  for 
Leopold  a  handsome  bachelor's  apartment,  and  Ma- 
dame ordered  a  phaeton  at  the  first  maker's  for  Mon- 
sieur le  Vicomte.  In  fine,  everything  conduced  to 
that  situation,  when  a  young  gentleman  just  escaped 
from  his  masters  falls  so  easily  into  the  hands  of  his 
mistresses.  M.  Pelgas  felt  it  a  duty  to  give  some 
direction  to  these  pn>liminary  instincts.  He  ac- 
cepted the  trust  at  Mauritius  only  on  condition  of 
not  reporting  for  duty  till  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  Having  thus  written,  and  despatched  the 
letter  of  acoeptance,  he  sought  Leopold,  and  said  to 
him:  — 

"  I  leave  you  six  months  hence.  You  are  seven- 
teen years  old,  —  an  age  for  nonsense  in  Paris,  for 
disinclination  towanls  all  usefulness ;  and  when  such 
a  fortune  and  liberty  as  you  have  is  in  the  case, 
there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  dissoluteness.  I  do 
not  wish  that  in  losing  me  you  should  lose  yourself. 
The  muse  is  not  a  mistress  quite  stable  enough  to 
restrain  you  seriously.  AVhat  can  one  say  in  verse, 
or  even  in  prose,  unless  afler  having  lived,  and  loved, 
and  suffered  ?  Live  first ;  busy  yourself;  do  some- 
thing. I  have  been  thinking  of  a  military  life  for 
you.  Discipline  and  danger  can  only  develop  a 
manliness  in  you.  You  are  fit  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion at  St.  Cyr,  if  you  only  review  our  history  a  lit- 
tle, and  touch  up  your  mathematics.  You  can  draw, 
and  you  know  the  languagi-s  better  than  is  neces- 
sary. So  much  said,  my  dear  child,  let  us  embrace. 
To-day  for  our  affections,  to-morrow  let  us  begin 
work." 

The  young  man  did  not  decide  quite  so  readilv, 
however.  J/g  and  bufs  hung  about  for  days.  It 
ended,  however,  with  the  sway  of  reason,  and  the 
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marking  out  of  a  logical  life.  Two  years  at  the 
school,  and  ten  in  service,  would  bring  him,  in 
all  probability,  at  twenty-nine  to  a  captaincy  and 
a  decoration.  At  thirty,  he  woulil  resign,  take  a 
wife,  and  perjictuate  his  race,  afler  he  had  thus 
strengthened  his  constitution,  and  completed  his 
education  in  the  school  of  the  world,  perhaps  mean- 
while honoring  his  name.  It  would  be  then  time 
enough  to  rhyme,  if  the  little  blue  flower  (as  M. 
Pelg;is  called  it)  had  not  withered  in  the  world's 
air. 

Some  months  later,  w^hen  M.  de  Gardelux  was 

Eacking  his  trunks  for  England,  he  had  a  call  from 
i^oj)ol<l.  "  What !  is  it  you '? "  he  cried,  seeing 
how  pale  and  nervous  he  looked.  "  What  do  you 
want  ?  My  purse  is  open,  my  child,  and  I  am  ready 
to  meet  all  your  debts." 

"  O,  sir,  could  you  suppose  — " 

"  But  such  a  question  has  no  offence,  I  hope. 
Youth  will  be  youth.  Come,  what  is  it?  Make 
two  words  of  it,  for  I  sup  in  London." 

He  was  going  to  see  his  favorite  Caldron  run,  — 
the  colt  that  promised  so  well,  and  performed  so 
poorly.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  engaged  for 
the  Derby  or  the  Royal  Oaks.  Leopold,  in  still 
greater  perplexity,  said  that  he  only  wished  to  soli- 
cit his  permission  to  present  himself  at  St.  Cyr. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?  "  cried  the  Count. 
"  Are  there  not  examinations  and  conditions  V  " 

"  ]M.  Pelgas  hopes  that  I  can  pass  them." 

"  Ah,  well,  be  it  so,  my  dear  child.  But  you  as- 
tonisii  me.  I  thought  you  would  begin  life  with 
studying  Paris  a  little,  and  finding  out  what  good 
there  is  in  it.  A  booby  of  seventeen  going  to 
school  I  Amuse  yourself  first.  Have  I  ever  denied 
you  anything  ?  Anybody  with  your  name  can 
enter  the  cavalry  at  twenty-five,  and  take  a  turn  in 
Africa,  when  the  government  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  give  you  a  commission.  What  say  you  ?  No  ? 
Well,  be  it  so.  Follow  your  own  choice.  Fill  out 
the  papers.     I  will  sign  all  you  desire." 

AI:idame  saw  in  this  only  a  childish  freak.  She 
thought  the  uniform  bewitched  him,  and  wished  he 
had  taken  any  other  turn,  since  epaulettes  are  not 
admitted  in  "  our  "  salons. 

But  young  Heline  spoke  quite  differently.  "  I 
shall  love  you  still  more  when  you  become  a  fine  offi- 
cer. Besides  it  will  cud  in  keeping  us  together 
through  life." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  1  have  thought  it  all  out.  You  will  find  a 
friend  in  the  best  officer  of  your  regiment,  and  then 
I  can  make  him  your  brother ;  and  then  we  can 
keep  company  the  world  over.  I  shall  have  a  white 
horse ;  you  will  get  victories ;  and  the  enemy,  seeing 
you  have  a  lady  with  you,  will  never  draw  trigger 
on  such." 

Would  n't  that  be  fine  !  She  was  hardly  thirteen 
when  she  uttered  such  wise  things.  AVonicn  are 
bom  good  ;  it  is  only  education  which  spoils  them  ! 

The  first  time  that  Le<)iM)ld  came  home  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  sciiool,  Madame  uttered  a  singular  cry 
for  a  mother  who  had  not  seen  her  son  for  two 
months.  "  Lord  !  what  a  sight !  Have  you  seen 
this  puppet  from  Versailles,  Hdlfene  ?  "  I  know 
very  well  that  the  dress  at  St.  Cyr  is  not  becoming, 
ami  spoils  even  better  shapes  than  Lipoid's ;  but 
ought  a  Frenchwoman  to  speak  thus  of  a  uuifonu 
that  —  suffices  ? 

That  day  Mademoiselle  Hdl^ne  was  more  than 
usually  tender.  "  My  dear  Ldo,"  said  she,  "  I  know 
that  you  have  not  yet  got  your  epaulettes  ;  but  go 


on,  poor  chrysalis :  I  love  you  just  as  much  as  if  you 
were  the  most  brilliant  of  butterflies." 

When  fortune  is  against  one,  what  evils  can 
crowd  into  a  couple  of  years.  Ldopold  lost,  one 
afler  the  other,  M.  Pelgas  and  his  other  father,  M. 
de  Gardelux.  The  poor  professor  took  a  fever  on 
reaching  his  post,  lingered  a  few  months,  and  met  his 
fate  with  philosophical  resignation.  His  last  letter 
(I  have  it)  is  a  long  and  touching  adieu  to  one 
whom  he  was  to  leave  wretchedly  alone  in  this 
world.  He  filled  four  pages  with  a  treatise  of  con- 
solation worthy  Cicero  or  Seneca,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  these  would  have  written  with  poor  M.  Pelgas's 
equanimity,  in  the  face  of  death.  There  are  some 
proud,  brave  people,  who  devote  themselves  to  clear- 
ing up  our  youn<5  people's  brains ;  and  I  don't  know 
that  the  world  is  quit  with  them  when  it  has  given 
them  their  ten  louis  a  month. 

The  duel  of  M.  de  Gartlelux  with  the  Marquis  of 
Kerploet  made  less  noise  than  many  another.  The 
papers  did  not  breathe  a  word  about  it,  save  in  one 
or  two  instances,  with  mysterious  initials.  Would 
you  believe  that  two  gentlemen,  fathers  and  hus- 
bands of  two  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Paris, 
would  cross  swords  for  some  forty-year-old  fright  ? 
The  proofs  exist.  M.  de  Kerploet  withdrew  for 
eighteen  months  to  Brittany  ;  the  Gardelux  family 
buried  their  dead ;  —  and  that  was  all. 

Leopold  felt  the  loss  of  his  father  more  sensibly 
because  he  had  just  begun  to  know  him.  The 
Count's  vanity  had  been  touched  by  the  accounts  he 
heard  of  his  son's  promising  abilities  ;  and  latterly 
he  had  manifested  considerable  interest  in  him. 
He  had  invited  him  to  dinner  several  times,  and  had 
even  once  gone  to  St  Cyr  to  see  him,  —  one  day  of 
the  races ;  for  the  school  is  not  far  from  Satory. 
A  month  before  the  unfortunate  affair  which  sep- 
arated them  forever,  the  father  had  presented  his 
son  to  some  of  his  club  friends,  at  a  breakfast,  where 
they  had  drank  to  his  future  success,  and  pictured 
him  gayly  forth  as  a  lieutenant  of  hussars,  rushing, 
according  to  their  notions,  into  all  sorts  of  debauch- 
ery, women,  and  play,  chastising  the  unmannerly, 
and  altogether  cutting  the  proper  figure  for  a 
French  cavalier.  M.  de  Gardelux  ha<l  always  a 
passion  for  the  sword, — he  was  a  dilettante  in  points 
of  honor. 

It  was  an  evil  day  when  he  staked  all  upon  the 
sword,  and  lost  all.  The  failure  of  his  colt  Caldron 
to  win  had  been  the  beginning  of  his  troubles ;  and 
when  he  died,  his  fortune  was  no  longer  great,  — 
scarcely-  a  million  of  francs  for  his  children  to  share. 
The  widow  was  rich  in  her  own  right,  and  did  not 
seem  to  regret  her  loss  much.  You  might  say  that 
it  was  not  for  her  he  risked  his  life.  Very  true,  but 
a  genuine  woman  would  have  preserved  appearances 
lor  her  children's  sake. 

These  grand  strokes  of  death  are  apt  to  make 
breaches  in  the  heart,  for  any  to  enter  who  can  find 
the  occasion,  which  was  not  to  be  found,  however,  by 
Leopold.  He  was  unable  to  conquer  his  mother's 
inditlercnce.  When  he  came  back  from  the  burial, 
he  rushed  to  her  apartment  to  mingle  his  tears  with 
hers  ;  but  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  order  given 
to  admit  no  one,  not  even  her  son.  Helene  heard 
his  voice,  rushed  to  him  and  led  him  to  her  chamber. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  mamma  does  not  wish  to  cry 
now,  because  she  has  a  headache.  But  we  two  can 
sob  as  much  as  we  wish.  Poor  father,  —  alas !  poor 
father." 

If  anything  could  console  my  fi:iend,  it  was  the 
tenderness  of  this  child. 
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One  day  he  heard  that  Ilelene  had  left  with  her 
mother  lor  the  Lake  of  Neufchfltel.  Do  not  lancy 
that  it  was  mere  heart-burning  that  caused  Madame 
to  do  thus.  It  was  something  much  more  simple. 
She  had  found  out  that,  for  a  woman  of  her  age  and 
condition,  tlie  part  of  a  disconsolate  widow  was  a 
horribly  diflicult  one  at  Paris.  She  invited  her  son 
to  join  them  as  soon  as  he  passed  his  last  exami- 
nation. I  think  he  remained  two  months  with 
them,  and  then  escorted  the  family  back  to  Paris. 
Tlic  month  of  December  was  now  passing,  and  he 
left  on  the  first  of  January  for  Africa.  During  these 
hurried  days,  the  last  that  he  was  to  spend  in 
France,  he  made  several  desperate  eflbrts  to  gain 
from  his  mother  some  token  of  her  maternal  heart, 
—  a  tear,  a  caress,  a  benediction,  or  I  know  not 
what.  He  felt  the  need  of  something  of  this  sort  to 
be  his  support  on  his  journey,  —  perhaps  he  even 
divined  that  it  was  to  be  his  final  journey.  lie  lost 
his  time  and  his  pains. 

Madame  de  Gardelux,  on  returning  to  the  world, 
let  the  world  find  an  entrance  to  her  without  much 
ado.  She  never  named  her  day  for  receptions,  but 
everybody  got  to  know  that  she  was  at  home  all  the 
week.  The  amiable  buzzing  of  worldly  gossip 
rendered  her  deaf  to  the  melancholy  Leopold.  She 
had  almost  loved  him  at  Neufchatel ;  but  was  ice  at 
Paris.     The  world  had  got  her  back. 

The  morninfj  of  his  departure  the  unhappy  youth 
thought  he  had  come  upon  the  long-wislied-for  op- 

Kortunity.  He  stole  lightly  into  her  boudoir,  where 
e  found  her,  back  to  the  door,  looking  at  his  like- 
ness. At  last,  felt  he,  she  gives  me  some  share  of 
her  thought ;  she  has  feelings  yet.  So  he  rushed, 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  cried  in  tears,  "  My 
dear  mother,  clasp  me,  —  bless  me.  Do  let  me 
bear  away  some  atlectionate  remembrance  of  you." 

"  You  are  mad,"  she  cried.  "  Why  will  you 
frighten  any  one  so  ?  Get  up,  child ;  put  on  another 
look  !  You  make  me  sick,  —  nervous.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  That  you  love  mc,  mother." 

"  I  love  you  as  much  as  it  is  proper  to  love  one's 
family  in  the  world  we  live  in.  Remember,  we  are 
not  of  the  common  sort,  God  be  thanked.  1  don't 
know  but  it  is  this  M.  Poulgas,  or  Pelgas,  who  has 
put  these  notions  into  vour  head.  They  are  not 
presentable,  and  you  will  do  well  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Even  my  daughter,  by  contagion,  has  been  as  ridic- 
ulous as  yourself.  You  are  no  fool.  You  can  bear 
yourself  well.  You  ha%'e  a  certain  degree  of  man- 
ners, and  are  altogether  not  unlike  a  gentleman ; 
but  all  such  qualities  as  I  would  not  be  unjust  to- 
wards are  spoiled  by  a  sickly  sentimentality.  Now, 
beware." 

Such  was  the  parting  in  store  for  him.  But  his 
little  sister  had  some  consolation  for  him.  She  ac- 
companied him  to  the  railway-station,  with  her  gov- 
erness ;  she  soothed  ami  fondled  him ;  dried  his 
tears,  and  almost  softened  that  poignant  grief  which 
was  eating  into  his  very  heart.  A-osuredl}'  Madame 
had  calumniated  her  daughter  in  thinking  she  had 
cured  her  of  this  precious  sentimentiility.  The  two 
ajjreed  to  write  to  each  other  once  a  week.  Ilelene 
slipped  into  his  hand  a  golden  lockel  with  a  likeness 
of  herself,  which  Madame  Herlx^lin  had  painted  for 
her.  I  marvelled  at  this  womlei-ful  miniature,  si.x 
months  with  him,  and  eighteen  without  him.  You 
shall  know  how. 

Finally,  when  the  bell  sounded  for  the  start,  she 
took  his  head  and  whispered  in  his  car,  "  You  know 
my  commission,  —  don't  forget  that."     Ho  seemed 


to  grow  two  years  younger  at  this  specimen  of  un- 
sophisticated love,  and  replied,  smiling,  — 

"  Shall  that  project  hold  good  forever  ?  " 

"  Forever ! " 

"  Then  comes  the  important  question,  —  blonde  or 
brunette  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,  but  I  should  prefer  a  blonde. 
You  are  fooling  me  !  " 

"  Adieu." 

"  Till  we  meet ! " 

[Continued  In  the  next  Number.] 


THE  GAME  OF  CROQUET  AND  ITS  LAWS. 

In  London  Society  for  July,  1865,  it  was  stated 
that  the  time  had  wellnigh  arrived  for  taking  vig- 
orous steps  to  settle  the  laws  of  croquet.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  Croquet  Committee  should  be  got 
together,  to  consider  and  decide  on  the  rules  of  the 
game  ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  existing  anarchy  and 
confusion,  there  should  be  one  recognized  code,  oc- 
cupying the  same  position  in  the  croquet  world  as 
the  laws  of  the  Marylebone  Club  do  in  the  cricket 
world,  or  the  decisions  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  the 
racing  world. 

The  suggestion  was  easy  enough  to  propound ; 
but  the  outset  difficulty  in  working  it  was  to  procure 
players  of  sufficient  authority  to  bind  those  beyond 
their  own  circle.  Tliis  difficulty  has,  we  think,  been 
solved  by  the  editor  of  The  Field.  He  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  a  Committee  of  players,  to 
whom,  in  his  opinion,  the  task  of  composing  a  code 
of  laws  might  be  fitly  intrusted ;  and  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  was  laid  before 
the  public  in  April  last.  The  code,  however,  was 
only  provisional.  In  a  leading  article,  discussion  on 
it  was  invited  ;  and  thus  a  large  circle  of  readers, 
numbering  many  thousands,  was  in  fact  made  to 
participate  in  the  final  issue. 

Here,  then,  was  a  croquet  parliament,  large 
enough  in  all  conscience.  It  is  true  every  reader 
could  not  have  a  vote ;  but  careful  attention  was 
promised  to  all  communications  ;  and  the  Committee 
virtually  bound  themselves  to  "  stand  or  fall"  —  this 
is  the  correct  parliamentary  phrase  —  by  the  verdict 
of  their  critics. 

In  consequence  of  the  correspondence  that  ensued, 
several  modifications  were  made  in  the  original  code  ; 
and  the  amended  one  is  now  published  in  book 
Ibrm.* 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  code  will  be  exten- 
sively adopted.  It  must,  therefore,  interest  all  cro- 
quet players  to  have  it  subjected  to  a  thorough  ex- 
amination. This  it  is  our  intention  to  do  in  the 
present  article.  But,  before  proceeding  to  that  part 
of  our  task,  we  have  a  few  general  remarks  to 
make. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  were  selected, 
firstly,  in  consequence  of  their  practical  knowledge 
of  the  game  of  croquet.  That  the  views  of  these 
gt'ntlemen  are  entitled  to  respect  will,  we  think,  be 
admitted  by  any  one  who  carefully  peruses  their 
prefatory  statement,  respecting  the  implements  used 
in  the  game,  the  modes  of  setting  out  the  gi'ound, 
and  so  forth.  We  proceed  to  remark  on  some  of 
the  more  important  of  their  recommendations. 

In  their  opinion,  the  best  number  of  players  for 
general  purj)0se8  is  four,  two  playing  against  two ; 
and  for  matches,  six.  The  game  of  eight  unques- 
tionably takes  too  long  to  play.     Even  a  game  of 

*  Croquet :  it«  Implemcnta  and  Lawg.  Horace  Cox,  346  Strand. 
1866. 
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six,  with  good  players,  occupies  the  best  part  of  an 
afternoon.  Where  there  is  only  one  ground,  and 
more  than  four  desire  to  play,  we  have  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  divide  the  cindidates  into  two  sets, 
one  set  commencing  at  the  starting  and  winning 
stick,  the  other  at  the  turning-stick,  so  that  what  is 
the  starting-stick  to  one  party  is  the  tuniing-stick 
to  tlie  other.  The  two  games  go  on  simultaneous- 
ly :  the  two  sets  of  players  interfere  scarcely  at  all 
with  each  other.  Occjisionally  a  ball  belonging  to 
the  otlier  game  lies  in  the  way  of  a  stroke,  when  it 
must  be  taken  up  while  the  stroke  is  made ;  or  the 
striker  in  one  game  has  perhaps  to  wait  a  moment, 
while  the  striker  in  the  other  game  makes  his 
stroke.  But  this  does  not  happen  often ;  and  the 
slii^ht  inconvenience  resulting  from  it  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  increased  excitement  attending  the 
shorter  game. 

As  regards  the  ground,  it  often  happens  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  is  small,  inconvenient,  and 
anything  but  level.  In  such  cases,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  But  where 
space  can  be  got,  and  money  is  "  no  object,"  the 
ground  should  be  level,  and  of  well-mown  and  well- 
rollod  grass,  not  less  than  thirty  yards,  nor,  for 
general  purposes,  more  than  a  hundred  yards  long, 
and  from  twenty  to  sixty  yards  wide.  This  propor- 
tion of  five  to  three  between  length  and  breadth  is 
the  one  most  approved.  The  ground  should  have 
its  iKJundaries  well  defined  before  the  play  begins. 

Tiie  hoops  may  be  arranged,  as  every  one  knows, 
in  various  ways.  The  plan  of  the  original  game  is 
as  follows :  — 
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This  plan  is  still  much  used,  and,  being  less  diffi- 


cult than  the  improved  arrangement,  with  a  hoop, 
stick,  or  cage  in  the  middle,  is  recommended  for 
beginners,  or  where  it  is  desired  not  to  lengthen  the 
game. 

Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  setting  out 
the  hoops.  The  following  directions  will  be  found 
to  simplify  matters  :  — 

A  and  B  are  intended  to  be  the  exact  middle  of 
the  breadth  (shorter  side)  of  the  ground.  Mcjisure 
the  distance  from  A  to  B,  and  cut  a  piece  of  string 
one  tenth  of  the  length.  Thus,  if  the  ground  is  fif- 
ty yards  long,  cut  a  string  five  yards  long.  This 
bit  of  string  will  serve  to  fix  every  hoop  and  stick 
accurately  at  the  recjuired  distances  apart.  From  A 
to  the  starting-stick  should  be  precisely  the  length 
of  the  string ;  the  same  from  starting-stick  to  hoop 
No.  1 ;  the  same  to  hoop  No.  2.  Similarly  arrange 
the  turning-fitick  and  hoops  Nos.  7  and  8,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  ground.  The  only  hoops  now  to 
fix  are  the  side-hoops.  These  should  be  parallel  to 
the  centre  line,  and  two  strings  from  it  on  each 
side,  the  string  falling  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
or  longer  sides  (C  and  D)  of  the  ground.  The 
easiest  way  to  get  the  side-hoops  in  position  is, 
when  taking  the  first  measurement  from  A  to  B,  to 
mark  the  point  half-way  between.  Then  the  hoops 
4  and  1 1  can  be  at  once  placed  two  strings  from 
tlie  half-way  point,  in  a  straight  line  towards  C  and 
D ;  and  the  hoops  3,  5,  10,  and  12,  each  one  string 
from  4  and  11. 

The  numbers  appended  to  the  hoops  show  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  to  be  run.  This  explains 
itself  without  comment. 

The  "  improve<i  '*  aiTangement,  as  it  is  called,  is 
set  out  in  much  the  same  way ;  but  the  hoops  4  and 
11  are  taken  out,  and  at  the  central  point  of  the 
ground  a  hoop,  cage,  or  stick  is  placed.  (See  dia- 
gram.) 

Here  the  order  of  running  is  three  hoops  and  a 
stick,  four  times  repeated.  The  game,  played  in 
this  way,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  longer  than 
the  other ;  but  it  is  more  scientific,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  s\nr\t  of  the  game,  as  it  brings 
the  balls  more  frequently  together  at  the  middle  of 
the  ground,  leatls  to  more  crocjueting,  and  gives  the 
players  who  are  behind  a  better  chance  of  improv- 
ing their  position. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  plan,  to  our  thinking,  is 
that  it  lengtiiens  a  game  which  is  already  too  long. 
Popular  games,  such  aa  whist  and  billiards,  derive 
a  portion  of  their  interest  li-om  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  ex- 
citement culminates  towards  the  finish  of  the  game. 
If  a  player  knows  it  will  be  three  hours  before  he 
reaches  the  winning-stick  "  in  order,"  it  naturally 
follows  that  his  interest  in  the  game  is  not  so  great 
at  starting  as  it  would  be  were  the  i-esult  less  dis- 
tant. For  this  rea.'^on  we  are  inclined  to  give  up 
'•  stick  in  the  middle,"  at  all  events  in  domestic  play, 
and  even  further  to  shorten  the  game  by  removing 
some  of  the  hoops.  This  innovation  will  doubtless 
be  regarded  with  all  projH'r  horror  by  the  well-con- 
stituted croquet-playing  mind,  which,  l)eing  to  a 
gi*eat  extent,  certainly  more  than  half,  feminine,  is 
essentially  conservative.  To  cnxjuet  conservatives 
we  say,  "  Do  as  we  have  done;  try  the  game  with 
fewer  hoops,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  return  to  the 
old  plan." 

\\  ith  a  view  to  shortening  the  game,  we  have  in- 
stitute^! a  series  of  ex|)erimenLs,  and  we  assure  our 
readers  that  a  most  interesting  game  results  from 
six  hoops,  or  even  four.     For  four  balls,  two  being 
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partners  against  two,  we  recommend  six  hoops,  thus 
I     disposed  :  — 


We  6nd  that  the  game  played  on  this  plan  by 
four  good  players  averages  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  which  is  quite  long  enough. 

This  plan,  too,  has  an  advantage  where  the  ground 
is  small,  and  especially  where  it  is  short,  as  the 
length  of  six  strings  (see  explanation  of  setting  out 
the  hoops,  p.  227)  suflices  in  the  place  often. 

For  six  balls  a  capital  game  may  be  played  with 
only  four  hoops :  hoops  2  and  3  (see  last  diagram) 
being  taken  out,  and  a  hoop  placed  half-way  be- 
tween them ;  the  same  with  hoops  6  and  7 ;  so  that 
the  four  hoops  correspond  to  the  four  comers  of 
a  diamond.  And,  where  time  presses,  or  where 
others  are  waiting  to  play,  this  plan  is  well  adapted 
for  four  balls,  the  game  lasting  about  half  an  hour. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  reason  for  choice 
of  members  of  the  Committee.  In  the  second  place, 
then,  they  were  selected  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing given  much  attention  to  the  laws  of  sports  and 
pastimes.  This  consideration  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  at  first  sight  appears.  Drawing  up  a 
food  code  of  laws  is  a  most  difficult  literarj'  feat, 
t  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, unusual  clearness  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  a  foresight,  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  happen 
in  practice,  almost  superhuman.  It  consequently 
follows,  that  however  carefully  a  code  is  framed, 
cases  will  not  unfrequently  occur  which  are  but  im- 
perfectly provided  for,  and  which  must  be  referred 
for  decision  to  some  player.  The  referee  should  be, 
if  possible,  a  person  of  clear  head  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  one  well  versed  in  the  principles  by 
which  decisions  should  be  guided.  If  he  happen 
to  be  a  good  lawyer,  so  much  the  better ;  for  cases 
often  arise  not  unworthy  a  lawyer's  practised  acute- 
ness,  and  of  the  habit  which  his  profession  gives 
him  of  weighing  right  and  wrong. 

The  follf)wing  outline  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  princijiles  wjiich  should  guide  decisions  may,  we 
fancy,  be  found  useful  bv  many  who  are  called  on  to 
do  duty  as  umpires.  l3y  keeping  such  principles 
well  in  mind,  and  construing  the  laws  by  their 
light,  the  arbitrator  will  find  himself  materially 
assisted. 


1.  The  first  object  of  the  laws  of  games  is  to  pre- 
vent an  unfair  advantage  being  gained  by  any  one. 

2.  There  should  be  a  penalty  for  all  errors  or 
irregularities  by  which  the  player  (or  his  side)  may 
profit ;  but  there  should  be  no  penalty  for  errors  by 
which  he  who  commits  them  cannot  possibly  gain  an 
advantage. 

3.  Penalties  should  be  proportioned,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  gain  which  might  ensue  if  the  offence 
were  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

4.  No  player  should  be  allowed  to  profit  by  his 
own  blunders. 

5.  Each  case  must  be  judged,  not  by  the  intention 
of  the  player  interested,  but  by  that  which  might 
have  been  the  intention  of  a  person  disposed  to  avail 
himself  of  an  unfair  advantage. 

6.  Where  two  or  more  players  are  in  fault,  it 
should  be  considered  with  whom  the  first  fault  lies, 
and  how  far  it  induced  or  invited  the  subsequent 
error  of  the  opponent. 

7.  Disputes  as  to  questions  of  fact  (where  there  is 
no  umpire,  or  where  the  umpire  professes  himself 
unable  to  decide)  should  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
player,  he  being  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  reasonable 
doubt. 

8.  Questions  of  law  should  be  decided  liberally. 
Tlie  application  of  the  law  being  doubtful,  it  should 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter.  Nevertheless,  the  umpire  should  bear  in 
mind  the  extreme  general  inconvenience  of  a  lax 
interpretation  of  laws,  and  should  insist  on  the 
game  being  played  strictly. 

9.  Lastly,  there  are  in  all,  or  almost  all  games, 
leges  non  scriptce,  to  the  infraction  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  impossible,  to  apply  a  penalty.  The 
only  remedy  for  infractions  of  these  is  to  cease  to 
play  with  persons  who  habitually  disregard  the 
established  etiquette  of  the  game. 

The  laws  of  the  croquet  CJommittee  are  very 
properly  preceded  by  definitions  of  the  terms  used 
m  the  game.     These  are  fortunately  few. 

The  term  in  order  is  well  understood  by  every 
croquet  player.  It  signifies  the  sequence  of  hoops, 
&c.,  which  have  to  be  run.  A  player  having  run 
No.  1 ,  must  take  No.  2  "  in  order,"  that  is,  if  he  takes 
No.  3,  or  any  other  hoop,  before  having  taken  No  2, 
he  gains  no  point  by  it.  Of  course  the  game  is  won 
by  the  side  that  first  drives  all  their  balls  thi-ough  all 
the  hoops  "in  order,"  and  hits  all  the  sticks  "in 
order." 

The  terms  in  play  and  in  hand  present  more  diffi- 
culty. As  a  great  man^  nice  points  turn  on  the 
question  whether  a  ball  is  '  in  play'  or  not,  it  is  im- 
portant to  comprehend  precisely  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  and  they  are  by  no  means  easy  of  definition. 
We  quote  the  definition  of  the  Committee,  which  we 
think  very  clear. 

"  A  ball  is  '  in  play'  as  soon  as  it  has  run  the  first 
hoop.  It  continues  in  play  till  it  makes  a  roquet, 
when  it  is  '  in  hand.'  A  ball  '  in  hand '  must  take 
croquet,  and  can  score  no  point  until  it  has  done  so. 
Having  tJiken  croquet  it  is  again  '  in  play  ' ;  but  it 
is  not  permitted  to  nxpiet  again  the  ball  or  balls  it 
has  croqueted  for  the  remainder  of  its  turn,  unless  it 
makes  another  point.  Having  made  another  point, 
it  is  '  in  play'  again  to  all  the  balls  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  turn." 

As  a  ball  is  either  "  in  hand"  or  "  in  play"  through- 
out the  game,  the  privileges  and  disabilities  of  every 
ball  are,  or  may  be,  affected  by  this  definition  at 
every  stroke.  It  is  very  important,  then,  to  consider 
this  definition  in  relation  to  its  consequences.  Before 
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doing  this,  however,  we  must  distinctly  understand 
the  technical  words  which  occur  in  the  definition,  viz., 
"  run  a  hoop,"  "  roquet,"  "  take  croquet,"  "  point," 
and  "  turn." 

Jtunnintf  a  hoop  means,  as  everybody  knows,  send- 
ing a  ball  through  it  by  a  blow  of  the  mallet.  It 
must  be  run  "  in  order,"  and  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ball  must  go  through,  or  the 
hoop  is  not  '*  run."  If  the  ball  remains  under  the 
hoop,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ball  is  quke 
through,  the  question  is  decided  by  applying  a 
straight-edge  behind  the  hoop,  the  hoop  being  of 
course  perpendicular.  If  the  straight-ed^e  (the 
handle  of  tne  mallet  is  commonly  used  for  this  pur- 
pose) touches  the  ball,  the  hoop  is  not  "  run." 

Roquet  is  made  by  the  striker  driving  his  own 
ball,  by  a  blow  of  the  mallet,  against  another  ball. 
If  he  is  "  in  play  "  to  the  other  ball,  the  "  roquet " 
gives  him  the  privilege  of  a  croquet  oflf  the  hit 
ball. 

People  frequently  confuse  between  roquet  and 
croquet,  evidently  not  understanding  what  a  roquet 
means.  We  constantly  hear  such  expressions  as 
"  I  have  croqueted  your  ball,"  instead  of  "  roqueted  " 
it.  The  two  terms  "  roquet "  and  ''  crotjuet "  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  in  the  player's  mind,  and 
especially  in  the  arbitrator's,  or  his  decisions  will  be 
valueless. 

Croquet  is  taken  in  this  way.  The  striker  places 
his  ball  in  contact  with  the  one  roqueted,  and 
strikes  his  own  with  the  mallet.  After  the  croquet, 
the  striker  is  entitled  to  another  stroke. 

Croquet  may  be  taken  either  with  the  striker's 
foot  fixed  firmly  on  his  own  ball  while  he  strikes, 
when  it  is  called  a  "  tight "  croquet,  or  without  the 
foot,  when  it  is  termed  a  "  loose  "  croquet. 

Loose  croquet  may  be  varied  in  several  ways. 
The  two  balls  may  be  placed  directly  behind  one  an- 
other, so  that  they  and  the  long  axis  of  the  head  of 
the  mallet  are  in  the  same  straight  line  when  taking 
the  stroke.     This  is  "  loose  croquet "  proper.     The 
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RelaUre  position  of  balls  and  mallet  in  taking  loose  and  rolling 
croquet,  causing  ball  or  balls  to  roll  In  direction  of  A. 

effect  of  a  quick,  sharp  stroke  under  these  circum- 
stances is  to  cause  the  striker's  ball  to  remain  almost 
stationary,  and  to  drive  the  other  forwards.  Where 
the  striker  wishes  to  keep  his  own  ball  perfectly  still, 
and  yet  not  to  take  tight  crofjuet,  he  may  accom- 
plish his  object  by  striking  his  own  ball  below  the 
centre,  the  effect  being  similar  to  that  of  putting  on 
sufficient  screw  to  stop  one's  ball  when  playing  for 
a  "slick"  hazard  at  billiards.  At  crotjuet  this  is 
called  a  "  dead"  stroke.  Another  way  of  playing 
loose  croquet  is  to  roll  the  balls  on  together.  This 
is  called  "  rolling  crofiuet."  In  making  this  stroke, 
the  balls  are  placed  directly  behind  each  other,  as 
before,  but  in  striking,  the  mallet  is  allowed  to  fol- 
low the  ball,  and  this  causes  the  two  balls  to  roll  on 
in  company.  Yet  another  way,  calle<l  "  splitting 
croquet,"  is  to  place  the  balls,  not  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  head  of  the 
mallet,  but  at  an  angle  to  it.  This  causes  the  balls 
to  tly  in  opposite  directions,  or  to  split.  A  split- 
ting cnxiuet  may  be  taken  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  of  the  non-striker's  ball.  On  some 
grounds  it  has  been  the  custom  not  to  insist  on  any 


movement  of  the  second  ball,  provided  the  two 
touch ;  and  hence  this  mode  of  talcing  splitting  cro- 
quet has  received  the  name  of  "  taking  two  off."     It 
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Belattve  position  of  balls  and  head  of  mallet  in  taking  splitting 
croquet,  causing  balls  to  split  in  directions  of  B  and  C. 

is  still  disputed  whether  moving  the  second  ball 
should  be  compulsory  or  not.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  the  non-striker's  ball  should  "  be  made 
to  move,  however  slightly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
captains  or  their  umpire."  This  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  practical  giving  up  of  the  moving.  The  striker 
will  always  contend  that  the  ball  did  move  "  very 
slightly  " ;  and  surely  a  captain  or  an  umpire,  who 
is  at  least  several  yards  oiY,  cannot  be  so  well  quali- 
fied to  give  an  opinion  as  the  player  who  is  close. 
The  umpire,  therefore  (for  of  course  the  captains 
never  agree  on  a  disputed  question  of  fact),  will, 
with  the  power  of  observing  only  at  a  distance,  have 
constantly  to  pit  his  eyesight  and  judgment  against 
that  of  the  striker.  If  he  is  severe,  disputes  and 
ill-feeling  will  often  arise  ;  if  he  is  lenient,  the  rule 
as  it  at  present  stands  comes,  as  we  before  said,  to 
taking  "  two  off"  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the 
words,  that  is,  without  making  any  perceptible 
split. 

There  is  another  objection  to  insisting  on  a  mo- 
tion that  is  only  just  visible,  and  that  is,  that  it 
leaves  to  the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  or  players  if 
there  is  no  umpire,  that  which  might  be  settled  with 
equal  fairness  without  such  appeal.  Slight  move- 
ment being  the  test  of  the  fairness  of  the  stroke, 
the  most  delicate  appreciation  of  a  motion  only  last- 
ing a  second  will  be  required  in  every  croquet  cap- 
tain or  umpire.  The  adverse  captain  will  have  to 
judge  in  a  moment  of  excitement  whether  or  not  a 
ball  moved  "  however  slightly,"  and  the  umpire  will 
have  to  give  the  casting  vote.  This  is  a  strain  to 
which  we  should  not  like  to  subject  ourselves ;  but 
were  we  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  accept  the  post  of 
umpire  in  a  croquet  match,  we  should  always  decide 
that  the  ball  did  move  to  our  "  satisfaction." 

In  domestic  croquet,  where  there  is  no  umpire 
and  only  an  apolc^y  for  a  captain,  should  a  dispute 
arise  as  to  the  fact  of  moving,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  only  A's  assertion  versus  B's,  and 
that  the  player  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
in  accortiance  with  general  principle  No.  8. 

To  return  to  the  definitions. 

A  point  is  made  on  (a)  running  a  hoop,  or  (b) 
hitting  a  stick,  or  (c)  running  a  cage,  each,  of  course, 
"  in  order." 

We  have  already  stated  what  constitutes  "run- 
ning" a  hoop.  A  stick  is  hit  when  the  striker's 
ball  is  seen  to  move  it,  or  when  the  sound  of  the 
ball  atTfiinst  it  is  heard.  It  has  lx;en  suggested  that 
a  bail  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stick, 
and  that  the  stick  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  hit 
unless  the  bail  falls.  But  in  practice  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  hit,  and 
a  bail  would  be  a  coimplication.    It  is  a  question, 
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however,  whether  in  a  grand  match  bails  should 
be  used. 

A  ca«»e  is  run  when  the  ball  has  passed  through  it 
in  ant/  direction.  Thus,  a  ball  entering  the  cage  at 
A  runs  it  if  it  emerges  at  B,  C,  or  D.      It  does 
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not  matter  whether  the  ball  is  going  up  or  down 
the  ground,  whether  it  is  for  hoop  5  or  hoop  12  (see 
diagram  and  page  227,  last  column),  it  may  al- 
ways run  the  cage  in  any  direction.  If  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ball  on  emerging  is  quite  through 
the  cage,  the  question  is  decided  by  a  straight-edge, 
as  in  the  case  of  running  a  hoop. 

A  turn  is  simply  tiie  mnings  of  any  one  player. 

We  are  now  m  a  position  to  understand  the  bear- 
ings of  the  definition  of  the  terms  "  in  hand  "  and  "  in 
plav." 

A  ball  is  in  hand  as  soon  as  it  has  made  a  roquet. 
It  takes  croquet,  after  which  it  is  in  hand  only  to 
the  ball  rotjueted  for  the  remainder  of  that  turn,  or 
until  it  has  made  another  point.  If  it  roquets  an- 
other ball,  it  similarly  remains  in  hand  to  it  after  the 
croquet,  and  so  on.  It  follows  from  this  that  croquet 
can  only  be  taken  once  in  each  turn  from  each  ball, 
unl&ss  another  point  is  made.  A  second  roquet 
may  be  made  on  a  ball  previously  roqueted  without 
a  point  being  made  in  tlie  interval,  as,  for  instance, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away,  cannoning,  &c.  ; 
but  such  ro<]uet  docs  not  entitle  to  a  cro<iuet,  as  the 
striker  is  in  hand  to  the  ball  roqueted.  The  striker's 
turn  ends  there,  unless  by  the  same  stroke  he  makes 
a  point,  or  roquets  another  ball  to  which  he  is 
"  in  play."  In  this  case  he  can  go  on  with  his  turn, 
the  roquet  of  the  ball  to  which  he  is  in  hand  being 
of  no  more  advantage  or  disadvantage  than  hitting 
a  stick  or  a  stone  that  might  happen  to  lie  on  the 
grass. 

Now  for  an  illustration  or  two.  A  ball  that  has 
not  run  the  first  hoop  makes  a  roquet  on  a  ball 
lying  in  its  way,  and  tlien  by  the  same  stroke 
nnis  the  hoop.  What  is  the  law  ?  Decision.  —  The 
striker's  ball  is  not  "  in  play  "  until  it  has  run  the 
first  hoop ;  consequently,  before  running  the  hoop,  a 
roquet  on  another  ball  is  null  and  void.  It  no  more 
affects  the  striker's  ball  than  if  it  had  hit  a  stone  or 
a  lump  of  dirt. 

Take  another  case.  The  striker  roquets  first  one 
ball  and  then  another  by  the  same  stroKC,  as  in  can- 
noning at  billiards.  To  what  is  he  entitled  ?  Mere- 
ly to  one  croquet,  which  mast  be  taken  oflT  the  ball 
first  hit.  When  he  hits  the  second  ball  he  is  "  in 
hand,"  and  the  second  roquet  is  therefore  null  and 
void. 

A  little  difllicultv  sometimes  arises  when  a  cannon 
is  made  on  two  balls  that  are  close  to<n*ther,  in 
deciding  which  ball  was  hit  first.  If  there  is  any 
reasonable  doubt,  the  striker  has  his  choice  for 
the  croijuot. 

As  a  third  case,  suppose  the  striker  fimls  his  ball 
touching  another  when  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  play. 
It  is  clear  that  he  may  hit  his  own,  hard  or  soft,  and, 
under  all  circumstances,  he  has  rtxjueted  the  ball 
he  was  touching.    lie  must  next  take  cnxjuet  off  it. 


A  fourth  case.  A  rover  (i.  e.  a  ball  that  has  run 
all  its  hoops)  roquets  a  ball  to  which  it  is  "  in  play," 
and  then  cannons  on  to  the  winning  stick.  Is  the 
rover  dead?  Decision.  —  No.  After  the  roquet, 
the  striker's  ball  is  "  in  hand,"  and  can  make  no 
point  until  it  has  taken  cro{iuet 

Lastly,  for  a  more  difficult  illustration,  the  illus- 
tration being  of  a  point  that  oflen  occurs.  The 
striker's  ball  (A)  goes  through  a  hoop  (B  B),  and  at 
the  same  stroke  roquets  a  ball  C,  which  is  lying  on 
the  far  side  of  the  hoop. 
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A,  striker's  ball,  placed  for  its  hoop  ;  B  B,  "  ia  order." 

To  what  score  is  A  entitled  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
these  two  principles  :  —  First,  that  a  ball  has  not 
"  run  "  its  hoop  until  it  is  -wholly  through.  Second, 
that  a  ball  is  "  in  hand  "  the  instant  it  makes  a  roquet. 

If,  then,  in  this  case,  the  ball  A  is  driven  in  the 
direction  D,  so  as  just  to  roquet  C,  on  its  extreme 
edge,  it  is  clear  that  A  would  be  entirely  through 
the  hoop  at  the  moment  of  the  roquet.  A  woidd 
therefore  have  run  its  hoop,  and  would  also  after- 
wards have  roqueted  C.  It  would  therefore  count 
the  hoop,  and  be  entitled,  in  addition,  to  take  cro- 
quet from  the  ball  C. 

But  if  A  were  driven  against  C,  in  the  direction 
E,  so  as  to  hit  C  nearly  or  quite  full,  and  were  then 
to  roll  on  throu>;h  the  hoop,  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent. A  would  not  be  entitled  to  count  the  hoop, 
for  at  the  moment  of  the  roquet  it  would  only  be 
partly  through,  and  when  it  afterwards  rolled 
through,  woiud  be  "  in  hand,"  and  a  ball  in  hand 
can  score  no  point  It  would,  however,  be  entitled 
to  count  the  roquet,  if  "  in  play  "  to  C  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stroke.  If  desirous  of  running 
the  hoop,  A  would  have  to  take  "  two  off,"  and  if 
placed  lor  its  hoop  by  the  first  stroke,  could  run  it 
on  the  second,  when,  having  made  a  point,  it  would 
again  be  "  in  pl.ay  "  to  C,  and  could  roquet  it  again 
and  take  croquet  off  it 

It  is  obvious  that  between  the  directions  D  and  E 
many  lines  could  be  drawn  at  which  it  would  be 
doubtful  whether  A  was  wholly  through  or  not  at 
the  time  of  the  roquet.  If  the  question  of  fact  is 
disputed,  the  striker  should  have  tlie  benefit  of  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  themselves.  But  we 
have  said  so  much  by  anticipation  with  regard  to 
them  that  we  shall  pass  them  through  very  rapidlv. 
One  recommendation  of  the  laws  under  review  is, 
that  they  are  clearer,  fewer,  and  shorter  than  any 
other  published  set. 

Fii-st,  the  rotation  of  play  has  to  be  decided  on, 
the  captain  of  each  side  allotting  the  colors  as  he 
pleases. 

The  first  stroke  is  made  by  placing  the  ball  any- 
where not  exceeding  one  mallet's  length  from  the 
starting-stick,  and  striking  it  towanls  the  first  hoop. 
If  this  point  is  made,  the  player  is  entitled  to  an- 
other stroke.    If  he  fails  to  run  the  first  hoop  (and 
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this  is  the  j)ons  asinonun  of  unskilful  players,  and 
often  is  not  run),  his  ball  is  taken  off  the  ground  till 
its  next  turn  comes  round. 

Some  players  object  to  taking  up  the  ball.  They 
think  it  a  premium  on  bad  play,  and  would  like  the 
ball  to  remain  where  it  rolled.  "We  think,  however, 
the  rule  is  best  as  here  given.  For  were  it  other- 
wise, the  first  player,  if  skilful,  might  play  to  lay  his 
ball  just  in  front  of  the  first  hoop,  and  so  eflfectually 
block  it  for  the  next  player,  which  would  give  the 
first  an  unnecessary  advantage.  And  a  bad  player 
might  do  the  same  by  chance,  and  so  gain  a  benefit 
by  his  own  stupidity. 

The  striker  having  run  a  hoop,  has  the  privilege 
of  continuing  his  turn,  so  long  as  he  succeeds  m 
making  a  pomt  in  order,  or  a  roquet  on  a  ball  in 
play.  Having  made  roquet,  he  must  next  take  cro- 
quet, after  which  he  is  entitled  to  another  stroke. 

A  question  might  arise  out  of  this  rule  in  the  case 
of  a  rover  roqueted  against  the  winning  stick.  Of 
course  the  striker  cannot  take  croquet,  as  the  rover 
is  dead.  But  is  ho  entitled  to  another  stroke  ? 
,  The  Committee  have  ruled  that  he  is  not,  and  we 
believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  it  as  their  reason, 
that  in  most  cases  the  roquet  of  the  rover  against 
the  stick  is  due  more  to  luck  than  to  skill.  Putting 
the  rover  out  is  of  itself  a  great  advantage,  and  the 
striker  has  no  claim  to  a  special  exception  to  the 
rule  that  after  a  ro^piet  he  must  take  croquet  before 
his  next  stroke.  In  furtherance  of  this  view  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  knowing  the  law,  the  striker  would,  if  the 
balls  were  close  together,  play  to  avoid  roqueting  the 
rover  against  the  stick  when  he  would  be  entitled  to 
croquet  the  rover  against  the  stick  if  he  pleased,  and 
to  another  stroke.  In  practice,  therefore,  it  would 
only  happen  that  the  rover  is  roqueted  against  the 
stick  by  a  fluky  stroke  from  a  distance. 

A  ball  driven  throuf^h  its  hoop  or  cage  or  against 
its  stick  "  in  order  "  by  the  antagonists  counts  that 
point,  and  at  its  next  turn  is  "  in  order  "  for  the 
next  point,  just  as  though  the  player  had  made  the 
previous  one  by  his  own  play.  A  case  might  arise 
out  of  this  of  a  ball  driven  through  by  a  ball  which 
is  not  in  play  to  it.  Thus  :  A  has  been  croqueted 
by  B,  after  which  B,  not  having  made  a  point  mean- 
while, drives  A  through  its  hoop  "  in  order."  B  is 
in  hand  to  A.  Does  A  count  the  hoop?  Decision: 
Yes ;  B  is  in  hand  to  A,  but  A  is  not  in  hand  to  B. 
It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  a  ball  which 
rolls  through  its  hoop  and  then  rolls  back  should  be 
entitled  to  the  hoop  or  not,  some  maintaining  the 
principle  that  the  moment  the  whole  ball  has  been 
through,  the  hoop  is  run  ;  others,  that  the  decision 
of  tlie  entire  going  through  is  attended  with  great 
difiiculty,  and  that  it  is  much  simpler  to  judge  the 
running  by  the  ultimate  resting-place  of  the  ball. 
The  Committee  prefer  the  principle  that  going 
through  is  going  through,  but  they  lay  down  that 
the  running  must  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  captains  or  of  the  umpire. 

The  principle  that  the  whole  of  a  ball  must  go 
through  to  constitute  a  run,  comes  out  again  in  the 
following.  A  ball  driven  back  through  its  hoop  "  in 
order "  the  reverse  way  to  which  it  is  going,  and 
resting  under  the  hoop,  b  not  through  if  a  straight- 
edge applied  in  front  of  the  hoop  touches  the  ball ; 
consequently,  under  these  circumstances,  the  striker 
at  his  next  turn  cannot  run  the  hoop  by  hitting  the 
ball  through  it  the  right  way,  the  reason  being  that 
the  whole  of  the  ball  has  not  been  through  the  hooi) 
in  the  right  direction,  but  only  that  portion  of  it 
which  went  throush  in  the  wronjr  direction. 


We  now  come  to  the  most  imjwrtant  law  of  the 
lot.  It  is  that  the  course  of  the  mallet  in  striking 
must  be  across  the  body  fix)in  left  to  right,  or  from 
right  to  left.  This  regulation  is  intended  to  do 
away  with  the  front  stroke.  Either  one  or  both 
hands  may  be  used,  but  the  nearest  to  the  head  of 
the  mallet  must  be  eighteen  inches  at  least  from  it. 
When  the  mallet  is  held  in  this  way,  and  its  course 
in  striking  is  across  the  body  (i.  e.  at  right  angles, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  long  axis  of  the  player's  feet), 
the  abominable  practice  of  "  spooning "  is  almost 
impossible. 

If  a  ball  is  not  fairly  hit,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire  is  pushed  or  spooned,  and  if  the  regulations 
of  the  law  just  quoted  are  not  complied  with,  all 
benefit  from  the  stroke  is  lost:  the  ball  is  to  be 
replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adverse  captain, 
and  the  player  loses  his  turn. 

In  domestic  play,  where  there  is  no  umpire,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  enforce  this  penalty.  The  fact  is, 
every  one  knows  what  is  spooning,  and  what  is  not; 
and  where  players  will  not  make  tlieir  strokes  fairly, 
the  only  remedy  is  the  one  pointed  out  in  general 
principle  No.  9. 

^Ve  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  or  is  not  advisable  to  permit 
spooning  ;  but  we  may  express  our  strong  conviction 
tliat  our  spooning  days  are  over,  and  that  all  really 
scientific  players  have  adopted,  or  will  erelong 
adopt,  the  stroke  across  the  body,  which,  on  the 
bicus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  is  in  common  pau> 
lance  designated  the  side  stroke. 

Strokes  must  be  given  with  the  end  of  the  head 
of  the  mallet,  and  not  with  the  side.  If  a  wire  is  in 
the  way,  so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  mallet's 
head  cannot  be  got  down  to  strise  the  ball  in  the 
desired  direction,  the  striker  must  be  contented 
either  to  play  in  some  other  direction  or  to  mal^e  a 
cramped  stroke. 

Balls  struck  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ground 
must  be  at  once  replaced  half  a  mallet's  length  with- 
in the  edge,  measured  from  the  spot  where  they 
went  off,  at  right  angles  to  the  margin. 

The  only  debatable  point  here  is  whether  the  half- 
mallet's  length  should  be  measured  from  the  point 
where  the  ball  went  off,  or  from  the  point  nearest 
the  margin  from  where  it  stopped.  Tiie  rule  given 
above  seems  to  us  the  correct  one,  as  after  a  ball 
has  left,  the  boundary  it  is  out  of  the  game  till  re- 
placed, and  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  into  account 
what  it  does  or  where  it  i*olls. 

Players,  on  being  appealed  to,  are  bound  to  de- 
clare which  is  their  next  point  in  order ;  and  on 
this  ground,  that  croquet  is  not  a  game  of  mem- 
ory, and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  render  the  scor- 
ing as  little  burdensome  as  possible.  Clips  and  in- 
dicators are  sometimes  used,  but  our  experience, 
like  that  of  the  Committee,  is,  that  they  are  "  more 
plague  than  profit." 

As  regards  the  penalties  for  various  offences,  the 
one  most  open  to  argument  is  that  resi)Poting  the 
slipping  of  the  ball  from  under  the  foot  when  taking 
tigiit  croquet.  According  to  the  laws  before  us,  the 
player  who  allows  his  ball  to  slip  loses  his  next 
stroke,  i.  e.  the  remainder  of  his  turn.  The  reason 
fi)r  this  law  is,  that  in  taking  tight  croquet  the  inten- 
tion is  to  send  the  croqueted  ball  as  far  as  possible, 
and  that  privilege,  it  is  considered,  should  be  permit- 
ted only  on  con(lition  that  the  striker's  ball  is  held 
firmly  ;  that,  in  fact,  he  shall  not  have  the  double 
advantage  of  sending  his  adversary  miles  away,  and 
of  allowing  his  own  ball  to  slip  a  short  distance.    On 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  .irfrued  that  it  is  a  presumable 
disadvantage  to  the  player  to  slip  his  ball,  as  he  has 
the  option  of  loose  croijuet,  and  the  fact  of  his  electing 
to  tiiKC  tight  croquet  shows  that  he  considers  it  his 
best  game  to  remain  where  he  is.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  as  the  Committee  have 
decided  to  retain  the  penalty,  we  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  that  their  view  will  be  indorsed  by 
the  public. 

There  is  a  point  connected  with  this  penalty  that 
should,  we  think,  be  legislated  for  in  a  note.  It  is 
this.  Supi)ose  a  rover,  in  takin<T  tight  croquet,  slips 
his  ball  against  the  winning  stick,  is  he  "  dead  "  ? 
We  should  decide  that  he  is,  on  the  ground  that  he 
cannot  claim  exemption  from  a  penalty  which  ac- 
crued in  consequence  of  an  illegal  act.  If  he  rolls 
against  the  winning  stick  by  his  own  irregular  act, 
we  think  he  should  sulFer  for  it. 

If  a  ball  while  rolling  is  touched  or  stopped  by 
the  player  or  his  side,  the  player  ceases  to  play  for 
that  turn.  If  by  the  other  side,  the  striker  may  at 
his  option  take  his  stroke  again,  or,  if  entitled  to 
another  stroke,  may  proceed  with  the  balls  left 
where  they  stopped. 

If  the  striker  croquets  a  ball  which  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  crofjuet,  he  loses  the  remainder  of  his  turn, 
and  the  ball  or  balls  moved  are  to  be  replaced.  If 
the  error  is  not  discovered  before  the  player  has 
made  his  next  stroke,  the  croquet  is  valid,  and  the 
player  continues  his  turn  as  though  no  error  had 
been  committed.  Similarly,  if  the  striker,  while  in 
the  act  of  striking,  hits  a  ball  other  than  his  own, 
he  loses  the  remainder  of  his  turn,  and  the  ball  im- 
properly hit  is  to  be  replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  adverse  captain. 

With  all  deference  to  the  Committee,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  this  is  a  double  penalty,  and  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  adversary  the  option 
of  replacing  the  balls,  and  of  allowing  the  striker 
to  play  the  stroke  again,  or  of  compelling  him  to 
lose  the  remainder  of  his  turn,  the  balls  being  left 
as  moved. 

If  a  player  makes  a  second  hit  (as,  e.  g.  seeing  that 
the  first  is  not  hard  enough)  he  loses  his  turn,  and 
the  balls  are  to  be  replaced. 

Playing  out  of  turn  with  the  right  or  wrong  ball 
loses  all  benefit  from  any  point  or  points  m£ide  m  the 
turn  played  in  error,  ami  the  balls  hit  are  to  be  left 
where  they  are,  or  are  to  be  replaced  where  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  turn,  at  the 
option  of  the  adverse  captain,  and  the  person  who 
ought  to  have  played  takes  tlie  turn,  as  he  would 
have  done  had  no  error  been  made.  If  the  mistake 
is  not  discovered  till  after  the  next  striker,  either  in 
or  out  of  turn,  has  played  his  first  stroke,  all  strokes 
made  in  error  must  be  allowed  to  stand  and  to 
count,  and  the  rotation  proceeds  from  the  striker 
who  is  playing.  In  this  case,  if  the  previous  striker 
had  used  the  wrong  ball,  his  ball  and  the  one 
he  played  with  are  to  be  transposed,  and  the  points 
made  by  the  previous  striker  count  to  his  ball. 

If  a  player  in  his  projM^r  turn  plays  with  the 
wrong  ball,  he  loses  his  turn  and  all  benefit  from  the 
stroke,  and  the  ball  or  balls  moved  are  to  be  re- 
placed ;  but  if  he  has  made  a  second  stroke  before 
the  error  is  discovered,  his  strokes  are  valid,  and  he 
continues  to  play  with  the  wron<j  ball  for  the 
remainder  of  that  turn.  At  its  conclusion  the  strik- 
er's proper  ball  and  the  one  he  played  with  are 
to  be  transposed,  and  in  their  next  turns  the  players 
play  in  rotation  with  their  right  balls. 

If  a  ball  is  moved  in  taking  aim  it  should  in  | 


strictness  (c.  g.  in  a  match)  count  as  a  stroke ;  but 
in  ordinary  play  it  is  sufficient  to  let  the  ball  be 
replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adverse  captJiin. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  laws  of  croquet.  We 
think  the  Committee  deserve  the  hearty  thanks 
of  all  croquet  lovers ;  and  though  on  some  minor 
points  we  do  not  altogether  coincide  with  them, 
nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
their  rules  universally  recognized. 

GETTING  AWAY  FROM  LEIPZIG. 

"  The  Prussians  are  coming !  the  Prussians  are 
coming ! "  Such  was  the  cry  that  lor  some  time 
past  reverberated  in  the  ears  of  us  English  in  Leip- 
zig. Nous  autres,  as  the  French  have  it.  There 
was  a  lull  during  the  holding  of. the  conference; 
that  is,  during  the  period  when  the  conference  ought 
to  have  been  held  ;  but  for  weeks  before  it,  and  for 
the  short  interval  of  peace  succeeding  it,  the  antici- 
patory cry  never  ceased.  Then  came  the  false 
alarms,  numbers  of  them,  that  the  Prussians  had 
arrived,  throwing  the  hitherto  flourishing  town  into " 
consternation,  and  its  inhabitants  into  a  fever  of  ap- 
prehension. One  morning  a  rumor  arose,  and  spread 
everywhere  as  with  a  lightning  flash,  —  the  wicked 
Prussians  had  come ;  a  whole  battalion  of  them ; 
they  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  Magdeburg 
Bahnhof —  or  railway  station  —  demanding  the  keys 
of  Leipzig.  Some  of  the  enraged  natives  had  offered 
resistance  in  their  humiliation,  and  the  result  was 
a  pitched  battle,  going  on  then,  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  either  side  uncertain.  AVorkmen  for- 
sook their  shops,  clerks  their  counting-house  stools, 
—  which  stools  are  made  on  the  principle  of  our 
music-stools,  and  go  up  and  down  at  will,  —  inhabi- 
tants generally  their  houses,  and  ritshed  up  to  the 
station,  to  find  the  rumor  a  Saxon  canard,  and  to  be 
greeted  with  an  amazed  stare  from  the  unconscious 
railway  officials,  who  wondered  what  the  commotion 
could  mean,  —  a  commotion  that  was  welcomed  for 
a  change,  for  a  suspension  of  railway  traffic  some- 
where else  was  rendering  these  officials  gentlemen 
for  the  moment :  trains  were  stopped,  nothing  was 
arriving,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral ;  and  they 
took  their  ease  on  the  platform  all  day,  pipe  in 
mouth,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  speculate  on  what 
would  be  the  next  move. 

The  following  morning  Leipzig  was  greeted  with 
another  silarm.  Thousands  of  the  enemv  had  ar- 
rived, had  stolen  a  march  on  the  unsuspicious  town 
while  she  slept,  and  taken  crafty  possession.  Out 
we  rushed,  slenderly-  clad,  and  found  a  practical  ex- 
emplification of  the  boy's  story,  "  Our  cat  and  an- 
other." Five  Prussians  had  come  into  the  town  in 
the  night,  had  reconnoiti-ed  a  little,  and  as  quietly 
left  it  again.  All  these  false  rumors,  and  there  were 
many,  weakened  the  effect  of  the  true  one.  It  was 
the  old  fable  of  the  shepherd-boy  and  the  wolf.  When 
the  Prussians  were  really  on  the  town,  no  one  be- 
lieved it  until  the  sound  of  their  music  (drums  and 
shrill  whistles)  and  the  tramp  of  their  march  fell  on 
the  supine  ear.  Then  did  our  brave  hearts  beat 
fivster ;  and  the  "  Frauen,"  making  a  merit  of  neces- 
sity, sallied  forth  with  inward  groaning  and  lamen- 
tation to  buy  blankets  for  the  sohliers  that  would  be 
quartered  on  them.  "  The  poor  Prussians  !  "  cried 
tlicy,  alive  to  the  expediency  of  meeting  the  enemy 
with  a  welcome,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  blankets 
sundry  revengeful  pokes ;  "  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
them  comfortable  if  we  can."  One  dealer  of  blank- 
ets took  leave  of  all  his  stock,  to  the  extent  of  two 
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thousand  tlialers,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  cood 
fortune  nearly  took  leave  of  his  senses  with  them. 
And  so  the  rrussians  came  in  to  the  tune  of  their 
music,  and  reij^ned  in  Leipzig.  I  wish  some  of  you 
Iiad  been  tliere  only  to  hear  tins  music ;  you  *d  never 
have  forgotten  it.  It  was  quite  horrible  to  Leipzig, 
with  its  taste  for  sweet  sounds  and  correct  harmony. 
The  whistles  are  terribly  shrill,  the  drums  harsh ; 
those  bagpipes,  of  which  our  Scotch  neighbors  are  so 
proud,  are  melody  in  comparison.  "  Schrecklich  !  " 
cried  the  indignant  frauen,  their  cheeks  and  ears 
alike  flushing  crimson  5  "  Schrecklich  !  "  and  closed 
their  windows  with  a  bang.  "  If  the  Prussians  must 
take  possi'ssion  of  us,"  cried  one  to  me,  "  they  might 
at  least  not  outrage  our  ears  with  that."  Music 
and  Prussians,  we  nad  to  put  up  with  all ;  and  the 
town  keys  were  delivered  out  of  his  faithful  and 
long  keeping  by  the  respected  Biii^ermeister. 

And  there  we  were,  under  Prussian  rule.  I  must 
say  tliey  treated  us  well,  with  kindness  and  courtesy, 
as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do.  Better  than  we 
treated  them  —  if  staring  may  be  counted  amidst 
maltreatment.  They  took  possession  of  the  different 
government  offices,  posting  sentinels ;  the  one  on 
guard  before  the  general  post-office  being  particu- 
larly conspicuous.  From  daylight  till  dawn  this 
sttntinel  was  the  attraction  of  a  gaping  crowd.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  natives  were  assembled  contin- 
ually around  him,  at  a  safe  distance  at  first,  gazing 
at  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  animal  from  some 
foreign  country,  great  in  zoology.  The  unhappy 
sentinel  did  his  best  to  comport  himself  naturally 
and  unconsciously  under  the  gaze  of  the  audience, 
but  did  not  succeed ;  scowling  fiercely  and  grinning 
amiably  by  turns,  and  occasionally  making  faces, 
fixing  his  eyes  and  dropping  his  jaw.  It  was  of  no 
use :  the  gazers  only  stared  the  more  at  the  Prussian 
man  and  the  Prussian  uniform  ;  and  when  they  had 
taken  their  fill,  were  replaced  by  other  gazers ;  and 
so  the  day  went  on.  Some  bolder  than  the  rest 
would  creep  up  and  walk  round  him,  and  touch  his 
coat,  and  venture  a  timid  finger  on  his  musket ;  all 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  preparing  for  a  spring, 
should  such  retreat  be  necessary,  just  as  a  boy 
touches  a  tiger  through  the  bars  of  his  cage.  Once 
the  sentinel  took  advantage  of  their  temerity  and 
timidity :  he  shot  out  the  point  of  his  bayonet  sud- 
denly upon  them,  and  the  terrified  crowd  turned 
tail  and  flew  off  with  a  yell,  rushing  pell-mell  into 
the  scaffolding  of  the  new  Stadt-theatre.  A  while 
given  to  the  gathering  of  assurance,  and  they  filed 
off  one  by  one,  ratherliumbly,  taking  any  direction 
except  that  of  the  general  post-office.  This  success- 
ful thrust  was  not  tried  a  second  time  (we  thought 
the  sentinel  might  liave  received  an  admonition  on 
the  point),  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  gradually 
gathered  again,  and  resumed  their  inspection  in 
triumph.  1  ue  clothes  were  the  attrJiction,  no  doubt, 
not  the  man  ;  for  many  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  had 
but  recently  been  peaceable  citizens  of  this  same 
town  of  Leipzig. 

Ah  !  one's  heart  bled  for  them !  Summoned  awav 
from  their  occupations,  some  from  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, at  a  moment's  notice,  will  ye,  nill  ye !  a  cruel 
blow.  To  see  a  wife  clinging  to  a  husban<l  who,  in 
the  chances  of  war,  she  might  never  see  again;  to 
see  some  of  the  men  stealing  away  without  even 
wishing  their  friends,  wives,  sweethearts  goo«l  by, 
lest  courage  and  manly  fortitude  broke  down,  was 
almost  enough  to  make  one  cry  out,  "  Let  those  who 
cause  these  poor,  unoffending  men  to  take  to  the 
sword,  perish  by  the  sword ! "     One  day,  going  to 


the  Sophien-Bad  for  my  usual  douche,  I  missed  a 
well-known  face.     It  was  that  of  one  of  the  attend- 
ants ;  a  fair  young  man,  with  (juiet  manners,  pale 
face,  and  mihl  blue  eyes,  who  had  won  upon  people 
by  his  civil  and  obliging  ways.     Ilis  fellow-assistant 
came  up  to  me  with  a  sad  face. 
"  I  am  alone,"  was  his  greeting. 
"  Alone ! "  I  returned ;  "  where  is  Johann  ?  " 
"  Gone,"  was  the  brief  answer. 
"  Grone !  gone  where  V  " 

"  Gone  to  be  a  soldier,  mein  Herr.     He  was  a 
Prussian,  and  they  have  taken  him." 

It   was  sufficient  explanation,   but   I  was   very 
sorry. 

"  Did  he  go  willingly  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Nay,"  replied  the  man,  shaking  his  head,  "  that 
he  did  not.     He  had  been  here  a  long  time,  and 
should  he  ever  return  to  Leipzig,  his  occupation  will 
be  lost  to  him." 

"  What  will  he  do  then,  in  that  case  ?  " 
"  What  he  can ;  here  his  place  will  be  filled  up 
to-morrow ;  if  the  new  one  gives  satisfaction  he  will 
remain."  It  was  but  one  case  out  of  many.  Johann 
was,  I  am  convinced,  anything  but  fitted  for  long 
marches  under  a  burning  sun.  If  neither  killed  nor 
wounded  in  battle,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  come 
back  to  his  old  resting-place  out  of  health,  requiring 
months  perhaps  to  re-establish  it.  Who  is  to  keep 
him? 

Afler  this,  the  town  became  very  unsettled ;  worse 
than  it  had  been,  which  need  not  be ;  more  warlike 
in  its  appearance,  with  fresh  detachments  of  Prus- 
sians marching  in  or  out  of  it.  Of  an  evening  the 
Promenade  was  filled  with  blue-coats,  sauntering 
leisurely,  smoking  pipes,  singing  songs,  making  love 
to  the  smiling  handmaidens  of  the  place.  The  scene 
would  be  lively;  the  inhabitants,  obliged  to  sally 
forth  for  air  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  for  the 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  filled  up  the  spaces  and 
benches  left  vacant  by  the  soldiers,  showing  stiffened 
backs  and  noses  elevated,  and  glancing  askance  at 
these  intruders :  who,  however  peaceful,  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  eyesores  to  the  faithful  Saxons. 
"  Ein  glass  kohlensaures  Wasser,"  would  cry  a 
parched  civilian !  but  half  a  dozen  Prussians,  step- 
ping up,  would  take  possession  of  Mamzelle  and  the 
Trink-Halle ;  and  the  indignant  civilian  would  stride 
off  to  the  Bettel-Bi-unnen,  to  quench  his  thirst,  and 
his  rage,  with  a  draught  of  colil  water  fresh  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  How  much  better  they  man- 
age these  things  in  Germany  than  in  England  !  At 
Leipzig,  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  stanils  a  small, 
neatly-constructed  edifice,  half  booth,  half  shop, 
where,  for  the  sum  of  a  half-groschen  (ten  gros- 
chens  go  to  a  shilling),  you  may  have  a  glass  of 
almost  any  refreshing  drink  you  please,  spirituous 
li(|uor8  excepted.  This  small  erection  is  termed  a 
Trink-Halle,  and  it  is  indeed  not  only  a  boon  to  the 
town,  but  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  owner, 
or  company,  as  the  case  may  be. 

But  excitement  partially  calmed  down,  and  we 
got  accustomed  to  the  Prussians ;  had  to  do  it,  for 
they  continued  to  come  in ;  the  result,  more  quar- 
terings.  On  Saturday  night,  the  23d  of  June,  1  was 
n^tuming  from  the  Rosenthal,  with  a  couple  of  Ger- 
man friends,  about  eleven  o'clock,  when,  before  quit- 
ting the  (juiet  pleasant  wood  for  the  town,  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  was  broken  upon  by  what  1  thought 
to  be  the  sound  of  a  train,  what  my  friends  took  to  bo 
the  sound  of  drums.  We  wen?  both  right :  the  noise 
of  the  puffing  engine  ceai'ed,  giving  place  to  that 
martial  whisfling,  shrill  and  delectable,  and  to  the 
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increased  sound  of  tlie  drinns.  "More  Prussians!" 
we  simultaneously  exclaimed,  and  started  off  with 
quickened  steps  towards  the  Berliner  Bahnliof.  from 
which  station  the  sound  seemed  to  come.  There 
they  wert^ !  a  larj^e  body  of  them ;  and  my  compan- 
ions received  many  a  nod  of  recognition  from  ac- 
quaintances, who  but  a  short  time  before  had  pos- 
sessed their  liomes,  their  daily  occupation,  their 
worlil,  in  Leipzig.  It  was  a  fine  si";ht,  interesting 
and  imposing;  and,  in  spite  of  the  abominable  nni- 
sie,  we  felt  mclined  to  shoulder  a  musket  also,  join 
their  ranks,  and  go  to  seek  death  and  glory  upon  the 
battle-field.  The  soldiers  ilisappeared  ;  their  meas- 
ured tramp  died  away  in  the  distance ;  and  with 
it  died  our  martial  ardor,  leaving  not  a  wreck 
behind,  like  Shakespeare's  baseless  fabric  of  a  vis- 
ion. 

But  unhappily  the  war  will  leave  many  a  wreck 
behind  it.  Will '?  ay,  has  left  such  already.  Mas- 
ters and  men  will  alike  fall.  Said  a  publisher  to 
me,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  England  and  in 
Germany  for  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity :  "  AVe 
have  onlers,  but  we  cannot  execute  them ;  we  send 
them  forth,  but  they  lie  waiting  at  the  stations." 
Said  another :  "  Let  us  pray  that  it  may  please  Al- 
mighty God  to  turn  from  us  the  evils  that  are  draw- 
ing nigh.  We  are  now  eating  the  fruits  and  profits 
ol"  fifty  years*  industry,  and  it  is  very  hard."  Hani, 
indeed !  j\Iy  heart  bleeds  for  them  all.  Some  will 
weather  the  storm ;  they  have  riches  enough  and  to 
spare ;  but  many  as  worthy  and  deserving  as  those 
above  will  fall,  perhaps  to  rise  no  more,  because  tiiey 
have  not  a  capital  to  draw  upon.  A  large  number 
of  workmen  have,  for  some  time,  been  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  at  every  moment  would  come  a  ring  at  the 
door,  —  a  workman  begging  for  bread.  The  inhab- 
itants feared  almost  daily  that  a  riot  would  break 
out,  placing  the  town  in  jeopardy. 

"  What  if  the  war  should  come  here  ! "  cried  the 
ladies ;  "  we  should  be  starved  out."  One  pei-son 
has  set  the  town  a  noble  example.  He  would  not 
discharge  his  workmen,  though  no  work  was  going 
on,  and  each  day  brought  him  a  dead  loss.  But 
that  could  not  go  on  forever.  At  length  he  called 
his  men  together,  told  them  he  must  discharge  them 
from  work,  but  that  he  would  keep  them  on  at  half 
wages  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  These  are 
noble  acts,  which  bring  with  them  their  own  recom- 
pense. Lideed,  it  is  no  slight  trouble  that  is  falling 
on  the  unoffending  inhabitants,  and  they  feel  it 
acutely.  Having  enjoyed  peace  for  so  many  years, 
and  flourished  and  borne  a  high  name,  they  now 
find  themselves  on  the  road  to  jiossible  ruin,  and  can 
only  hope  that  a  merciful  Providence  will  avert  the 
calamities  threatened.  "  Shall  you  take  your  usual 
holiday  tiiis  year?"  I  asked  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  was  studying  harmony,  —  a  courteous,  well- 
read,  well-informed  man.  "  I  fear  not,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  I  have  no  heart  for  it.  I  am  a  Gennan, 
and  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  misery  that  I  see  com- 
ing upon  my  nation."  And  thus  it  is  with  them. 
They  are  a  kind,  sympatliizing,  large-hearted  peo- 
ple ;  in  weej)ing  for  themselves  they  weep  also  for 
each  other ;  next  week  brother  m^y  be  fighting 
against  brother.  One  day  the  Kxha-lHaU  published 
tlie  news  that  the  King  of  Saxony,  instead  of  being 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  far  away  out  of  liis 
kingdom,  playing  duets  with  Heirn  Wagner.  It 
was  agootl  joke  to  circulate,  .and  some  beTieved  it. 
The  good  old  kinj^  is  universally  beloved  and  re- 
spected ;  not  a  single  dissentient  voice  against  him. 
He  is  quiet,  and  peacefully  inclined ;  not  given  to 


personal  extravagance,  but  to  social  economy  as 
well  as  social  improvement :  a  learned  man,  know- 
ing, they  say,  fourteen  languages  fluently ;  an  ac- 
complished gentleman  ;  and,  what  is  better  than  all, 
—  for  himself  and  for  the  nation.  —  a  king  who  fears 
and  serves  God. 

Of  course  we  English  had  thoughts  for  ourselves, 
"  Are  we  safe  ?  "  crli-d  we,  one  to  the  other.  Some 
said  Yes,  some  said  No ;  while  our  friends  the  Ger- 
mans declined  as  a  rule  to  express  an  opinion  either 
way.  Tears,  amidst  the  gentler  sex,  gi-ew  rife  :  mys- 
terious rumors  arose,  like  a  gust  of  wind.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  marching  u])on  Leipzig,  and  on  the  Prus- 
sians. I5attles  would  be  fought;  trains  would  be 
stopped ;  communications  cut  ofl'  on  all  sides ;  the 
town  would  be  burnt,  the  people  spiked.  Back 
went  memory  to  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  blood 
with  it,  to  many  a  heart.  The  British  consulate 
was  besieged;  but  what  could  the  consul  do  for 
them  ?  One  lady  went  round  the  town  on  the  run, 
settled  her  bills,  packed  her  trunks,  and  took  leave 
of  her  friends,  and  then  —  did  not  go  after  all.  Ei- 
ther her  courage  to  go  failed  her,  or  her  courage  to 
remain  came  back  to  her.  "  Let  us  try  and  get  to 
England,"  implored  some.  "  Let  us  go  off  at  once  to 
Switzerland,"  said  others  ;  and  many  started  with  a 
speed  that  seemed  to  intimate  a  fear  of  the  enemy 
bein^  at  their  heels.  On  Sunday,  after  service,  — 
which  was  held  in  a  concert-room  at  the  Geivand- 
Haus,  on  the  third  floor,  —  a  knot  of  English  con- 
gregated outside  the  doors  to  hold  a  consultation 
upon  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and,  as  usual,  some 
thought  one  thing  and  some  another.  "  What  think 
you  V  "  asked  one  fair  lady  of  me.  "  ]\Iuch  for  sor- 
row, little  for  fear.  It  is  not  likely  that  danger  will 
come  to  Leipzig."  "  Not  so  sure,"  was  the  retort, 
delivered  with  a  keen  nod  at  the  future ;  "  next 
week  I  go  to  Switzerland." 

The  day  brings  to  my  mind  a  slight  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  the  afternoon.  Two  quiet  civil- 
ians of  the  town,  riding  on  horseback,  happened  to 
come  to  certain  fields,  which  proved  to  be  private 
property.  Some  men-servants  came  down  in  wrath, 
threatening  the  trespassers  with  speedy  vengeance. 
"  An  order  from  the  Prussian  Stadt  commander," 
cried  one  of  the  horsemen,  with  dignity.  The  ser- 
vants instantly  fell  back,  humbled.  The  ruse  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  riders,  laughing  inwardly,  were  al- 
lowe<l  to  pass  on. 

What  with  the  doubts  and  fears  in  the  town,  and 
what  with  the  doubts  and  fears  out  of  it,  some  of  us 
had  a  benefit.  Friends  at  home  looked,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  upon  the  alarming  side  of  things,  and  in- 
undated, with  letters  and  entreaties,  those  of  us  who 
were  not  altogether  free  agents.  I  know  1  had  my 
share ;  two  a  day  sometimes,  urging  me ;  but  1  will 
give  one  at  full  length  :  — 

"Dear  C : 

"  You  are  to  get  out  of  Ixiipzig  and  come  home.  We 
find  the  Pnissians  arc  uihju  lAipzi;:,  and  the  routes  are 
closed,  all  except  the  soutii,  anil  tlio  rails  are  torn  up, 
and  the  hridf^es  arc  burnt,  and  the  ti-legraph  wires  gone, 
and  communicntion  stopi)cd,  and  mamma 's  getting  ner- 
vous. The  Timm  says  so,  —  I  don't  mean  about  mam- 
ma. You  in  Leipzig  very  likely  don't  know  all  this, 
especially  if  you  arc  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  surrounded ; 
but  it 's  true  ;  and  you  are  in  dan>rer,  thoujih  you  may 
not  think  it.     We  get  ten  notes  at  kust  a  day,  all  about 

yoti.     '  Has  C pot  out  of  Lci])/.i<:  .'    Is  lie  shot  yet? 

Have  they  taken  him  for  a  conscript  ? '  and  so  on. 
Twice  ten  people  come  knocking  at  the  door.     '  Is  Mr. 

C home?^     'No!    still  in  Leipzig!'      'Then  he 

must  be  detained  I  what  awful  danger  to  run !  what 
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temerity  not  to  return  !  *  Now  yna  see  what  a  life  of 
suspense  we  arc  leading;.  It 's  all  very  well  fur  miunma 
to  say  she  tnists  to  your  juil>;niont  to  do  the  best;  but 
if  you  cnn  come  away  you  ou<,'ht." 

Missives  such  as  this,  some  from  authority  direct, 
arrived  for  nic  as  they  did  for  othe>"8.  Letters 
wore  taking  three  days  home,  and  three  days  back 
a<;ain,  —  six,  —  so  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  the 
nianthttes  to  be  repeated,  and  for  tlie  home  fears. 
One  came  at  last,  short  and  pei-cmptory.  "  Come 
iHimc,  and  don't  talk  nonstmso  about  a  walkinj; 
tour,  or  our  joining  you  in  Switzerland.  Come  oif 
at  onoe,  if  you  can  get  away  ;  never  mind  Harmony, 
or  luggage,  or  anything  else  ;  but  come." 

I  w;is  already  *'  coming."  The  heat  had  grown 
more  intense ;  to  me  unbearable.  I  can  stand 
healthy  heat  with  anybody,  but  there  is  a  rela-xing 
induenee  in  the  air  of  Leipzig,  especially  enervating. 
Many  Englishmen  have  been  unable  to  live  in  it ; 
some,  tied  to  the  town  through  business,  are  always 
ill.  The  Germans,  in  kind  reassurance,  tohl  me  it 
was  a  particularly  healthy  place,  and  that  I  should 
get  used  to  it  in  time.  Very  likely,  as  tlie  eels  do 
to  skinning.  Some  nights  I  did  not  attempt  to  go 
to  bed,  but  lay  on  the  sofa  in  my  clothes.  If  I  felt 
Ihat  heat,  said  the  Germans,  wlmt  should  I  do  when 
July  and  August  came  in  ?  which  was  more  than  I 
could  say.  Tliey  have  gauze  windows  in  sunnner, 
as  a  protection  against  the  numerous  insects  indig- 
enous to  the  place  (but  they  are  no  protection 
against  the  fleas),  wasps  and  else.  Clouds  of  dust 
arise  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  natives  call 
them  sand-storms. 

The  getting  away  was  the  next  thing,  and  with 
sorrow  I  found  my  stay  really  drawing  to  a  close. 
In  spite  of  the  mass  of  rumors,  some  fearfld,  most  of 
them  undefined,  this  excitement  was  very  interest- 
ing. Each  day  brought  with  it  something  fresh, 
and  no  one  could  tell  how  novel  or  how  important 
might  be  the  ne.xt  day's  events.  Cajne  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  the  best  route  to  take  for  England  ? 
Some  insisted  on  one,  some  on  another ;  the  most 
contradictory  opinions  were  stated.  In  the  dilem- 
ma, I  determined  to  go  to  the  head-quartei-s  of  the 
enemy,  and  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian  Stadt 
commander.  Seating  myself  in  a  dro-sclikt;,  I  de- 
sired the  sleepy  man  to  drive  thither ;  and  on  my 
arrival  and  request  to  see  the  general,  was  im- 
mediately ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  oflicer  in 
command.  I  explained  in  my  best  German  that 
1  had  called  uj)on  him  to  re<iuest  his  signature  to 
my  passport,  and  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  my  best 
route.  In  reply  to  my  former  retjuest,  I  was  as- 
sured the  signature  in  mv  case  (an  Englishman) 
was  not  necessary  ;  but  with  great  courtesy  it  was 
given  ;  tlie  oflicer  adding  a  few  lines  in  writing,  de- 
siring that  I  should  be  allowed  to  procee<l  on  my 
journey  unmolested.  As  to  the  route,  that  via 
Hamburg  wiis  considered  the  safest,  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  free  from  interruption. 

Then  came  the  farewells  to  the  kind  friends  I 
h;id  in  Leipzig,  —  .some  of  them  only  recently  made. 
They  all  wishetl  me  G(m1  speed,  but  not  a  few  proph- 
esied that  I  shouhl  never  reach  England  ;  that  if 
I  got  to  Magdeburg,  there  I  should  be  stopped,  anil 
either  be  shot  or  eatvn  by  the  Prussian  cannibals. 
Away  I  came,  at  si.x  in  the  evening,  luggage  ami 
all,  and  reached  Hamburg  without  the  slightest 
molestation,  except  a  few  hours'  stoppage  at  Witten- 
berg, —  not  caused  by  the  enemy,  out  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  rails.  And  at  Hamburg  I  went  on 
board  the  steamer  for  England. 


May  the  fine  old  town  of  Leipzig  be  speedily 
delivered  from  fears  !  May  its  worthy  inhabitants 
flourish  still,  and  the  same  good  feeling  continue 
between  them  and  their  forced  visitoi-s,  so  long  as 
the  latter  remain  !  Ami  may  those  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  who  leave  it,  and  those  who  stay  in  it, 
be  kept  in  safety,  remembering  the  great  truth,  — 
"  Sola  Deus  6'a/u.s." 


GARIBALDI  CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN. 

BY   ALEX.A.NDRK    DUM.A..S. 
[TranslAted  for  Bvur  Satcrdat  from  Le  Soleit.] 

In  1862  I  was  at  Naples.  While  there  I  received 
in  the  Chiatamone  Palace  a  visit  from  fclie  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  He  was  at  Naples  with  the  Duchess 
and  a  large  suite.  He  called  on  me  to  ask  for  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Garibaldi,  who  had  retired 
to  Caprera  after  the  campaign  of  Sicily  and  Cala- 
bria. At  this  period  of  tune,  the  battle  of  Aspro- 
monte  had  not  been  fought.  I  was  consequently  on 
the  best  terms  with  Garibaldi,  for  our  coolness  dates 
from  the  prediction  of  the  issue  of  that  deplorable 
campaign,  which  I  made  in  L'Indepenclente. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Sutherland  bore  too  illustrious  a 
name  for  me  to  dream  of  taking  the  liberty  of  giv- 
ing him  a  letter  of  introduction.  He,  however,  in- 
sisted upon  it,  as  much  perhaps  to  have  one  of  my 
autographs  as  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Garibaldi. 
He  invited  me  to  call  on  him  at  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
where  he  lodged,  as  he  wished,  so  he  said,  to  present 
me  to  the  Duchess.  I  gave  him  the  desired  letter 
of  introduction.  It  consisted  of  two  words  and  my 
signature :  — 

"  Amicus  amico. 

"  Alexaxdbe  Dumas." 

I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  had  the  honor  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  Duke 
travelled  in  a  charming  steam-yacht,  which  paled 
with  its  luxury  and  hid  in  its  syioke  my  poor  yacht 
Emma,  which  w<is  lost  some  time  afler wards. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland's  visit  to  ChiatJimone 
Palace,  and  my  visit  to  Victfjria  Hotel,  made  people 
believe  there  was  an  intimacy  between  his  Grace 
and  me  which  did  not  exist,  and  led  to  a  demand 
which  was  indiscreet,  for  it  was  refused. 

Padre  Giovanni  called  on  me.  Everybody  knows 
Padre  Giovanni.  He  was  and  still  is  Garibaldi's 
chaplain.  He  filled  near  Gariiialdi  the  functions 
which  Ugo  Ba-xsi  discharge*!  during  the  campaign 
of  Rome.  I  hope  the  Ibriner's  end  will  not  prove  so 
unfortunate  as  the  lattt^r's.  Padre  Giovanni  —  who 
hiis  Iwen  judged  in  a  great  many  <lifl"erent  ways  in 
France,  and  about  whom  I  can  sjK'ak  better  than 
anylxxly  —  had  rendeivd  great  services  to  Gari- 
baldi, and  conse(juently  to  the  Italian  cause  during 
the  campaign  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

This  is  the  way  Padre  (iiovanni  and  Garibaldi 
scrajH'd  actpiaintancc.  The  day  after  the  disem- 
barkation at  Marsala,  and  the  first  day  of  the  march 
on  I'alermo,  while  Garibaldi  was  letting  his  horse 
drink  at  a  fountain  hard  by  the  village  of  Salerni, 
a  monk  of  the  Order  of  Reformed  Franciscans  with 
an  intelligent  face,  bright  eyes,  an<l  short,  curly  hair, 
ell>owed  his  way  through  the  soldiers  until  he  got 
near  Garibaldi.  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  ex- 
claimed, "  O  (lod  !  I  thank  Thee  for  in  that  'I'hou 
hast  allowed  me  to  live  in  these  davs !  From  hcncc- 
tbrth  I  swear  to  lay  down  my  life,  if  it  be  necessarj-, 
for  Garibaldi  and  for  Sicily." 
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Colonel  Tiirr  was  tliero.  lie  instantly  saw  the 
advantage  they  could  obtain  fmm  the  presence  of  a 
young,  eloquent,  and  patriotie  priest  in  the  midst  of 
so  superstitious  a  race  as  the  people  of  Sicily ;  and 
he  said  to  the  priest,  "  Will  you  join  us  ?  " 

The  monk  replied,  "It  is  my  sole  desire.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  join  you  alone.  Give  me  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  I  wdl  reinforce  you  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men." 

In  four-and-twenty  hours  the  monk  brought  two 
hundred  men  to  Garibaldi :  Padre  Giovanni  never 
quitted  Garibaldi  after  this  day,  except  to  go  with 
me  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  Naples,  lie  did 
not  quit  me  except  to  return  to  Garibaldi  to  tell 
him  all  was  over. 

Padre  Giovanni  was  in  Naples  on  a  mission  when 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  visited  the  city.  As  he  be- 
longed to  a  mendicant  order,  he  had  not  a  cent  to 
pay  his  passage  to  Caprera.  Hearing  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  and  that  his 
yacht  would  touch  at  Caprera,  Padre  Giovanni 
came  to  me  to  beg  I  would  ask  the  Duke  to  give 
him  a  passage  on  board  the  yacht  among  the  Duke's 
suite.  I  was  sure  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  would  be 
delighted  to  do  this  slight  favor  to  Garibaldi's  chap- 
lain, and  I  gave  Padre  Giovanni  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  his  Grace. 

The  Duke  sent  me  word  he  would  gladly  give 
Padre  Giovanni  money  enough  to  enable  the  latter 
to  go  to  Caprera,  but  he  could  not  take  him  on 
board  his  yacht.  As  his  Grace  requested  an  answer, 
I  replied  that,  if  the  only  question  was  who  should 
give  a  little  money  to  Padre  Giovanni,  I  insisted 
upon  the  privilege  of  being  his  creditor.  So  the 
next  day  I  gave  Padre  Giovanni  the  money  he  re- 
quired to  reach  Caprera. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  sailed  in  his  beautiful 
yacht,  touched  at  Caprera,  was  entertained  by  Gari- 
bahli  as  hospitably  as  (Jaribaldi  could  entertain  any- 
body, and  when  he  quitted  the  hero  of  Calatafimi 
and  IMelazzo  he  made  the  latter  promise  to  accept 
his  hospitality  whenever  he  visited  London.  Some 
months  afterwards  Garibaldi  did  go  to  London. 
Everybody  remembers  tlie  reception  he  met  there, 
and  that,  acconiing  to  promise,  he  stayed  with  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  Duke  had  received  from 
Ciaribaldi  the  hospitality  of  Cincinnatus.  —  Gari- 
baMi  received  from  the  Duke  the  hospitality  of  At- 
tains. 

One  day  after  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  sat  at 
table  to  smoke  and  drink  coffee  and  liqueurs,  Gari- 
baUli  —  who  never  smokes  except  at  bivouac,  never 
ilrinks  anything  but  water,  and  never  touches  coffee 
or  hqueure  —  lelt  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  slip 
her  ann  in  his  and  lead  him  to  the  state  drawing- 
room  where  the  ladies  were  assembled.  There  a 
splendid  constellation  of  the  young  feminine  aristoc- 
racy of  tingland  grouped  themselves  in  a  circle 
around  him,  and  they  began  —  <lespite  Garibaldi's 
aversion  to  talking  about  liimself —  to  make  him 
relate  his  romantic  exploits  in  America:  his  ship- 
wreck on  St.  Catharine's  coast  in  Brazil,  his  fight  at 
Salto  San  Antonio,  and  his  battles  of  Palestine  and 
Velh-tri. 

All  at  once,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  said  to  him, 
'•  General,  cverybotly  is  asking  you  to  relate  the  ad- 
mirable incidents  and  the  noble  deeds  of  your  life 
to  applaud  them.  I,  on  the  contrary,  wish  to  blame 
you.  Come  now,  tell  me  what  is  tlie  action  of  your 
adventurous  life  which  has  left  most  regret  in  your 
bosom,  wliJit  is  the  deed  which  gives  you  most  self- 
reproach  V  " 


The  General  seemed  to  have  expected  the  question, 
for  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  rephed  at  once : 
"  May  it  please  your  Grace,  it  is  an  act  of  injustice 
of  which  I  was  once  guilty." 

"  You  guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice  1" 

"  Yes  indeed,  I  myself." 

"  And  pray  to  whom  ?  " 

"  To  a  do^." 

A  peal  of  laughter  greeted  this  confession,  and 
the  noble  company  pressed  still  nearer  around  him 
and  begged  him  to  tell  them  all  about  it.  ^Vhere- 
upon  Garibaldi  (the  most  picturesque  of  narrators), 
mixing  with  his  story  a  description  of  the  diversified 
landscapes  of  Sicily  and  the  Calabrias,  told  them  the 
following  story. 

"  You  know,  my  ladies,  when  I  set  out  on  my  Ne- 
apolitan campaign,  I  had  around  me  representatives 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  England  was  rep- 
resented by  Pearce,  Dunn,  and  Seyton  Burgh  ;  Hun- 
gary by  Turr,  Dunioff,  and  Turkery ;  France  by 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Paul  de  Holte,  and  Maxime  Du- 
camp.  The  hero  of  my  story  is  Seyton  Bui^h,  or 
rather  his  dog.  This  dog  served  me  as  a  spy,  as  a 
postboy,  as  a  reconnoitrer,  as  an  aide-de-camp,  as  a 

Surveyor,  and  he  saved  my  life.  His  name  was 
lustaug,  which  is,  as  you  know,  the  name  given  to 
the  wild  horses  on  the  Pampas  of  South  America. 
He  was  a  bloodhound.  He  was  a  dog  of  ordinary 
size,  but  vigorous  and  well  built.  His  hair  was  a 
light  fawn-color,  except  his  head,  which  was  black. 
Bloodhounds,  hke  bulldogs,  never  relinquish  their 
hold  when  once  they  have  seized  anything  with 
their  teeth.  You  may  kill  them ;  even  after  death 
their  teeth  keep  as  stout  hold  as  in  life. 

"  The  whole  race  is  said  to  be  intelligent,  but  Mus- 
tang was  certainly  the  most  intelligent  dog  of  the 
race.  No  sooner  did  his  master  give  him  an  order 
in  English,  with  some  particular  instructions,  if  the 
order  was  a  complicated  one,  than  Mustang  went 
off;  and  the  order  was  executed  with  a  rapidity, 
courage,  and  intelligence  which  would  have  reflected 
honor  on  a  great  many  of  those  bipeds  called  men. 
His  master  was  a  young  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  a  native  of  Exeter,  very  tall,  very  slen- 
der, rather  consumptive-looking,  and  devoted  to  his 
dog,  with  whom  he  had  contrived  to  establish  a  com- 
plete understanding,  which  enabled  him  to  explain 
all  his  thoughts  and  wishes  to  his  faithful  four-footed 
companion. 

"  The  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciat- 
ing Mustang's  talents  (I  confess  I  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  him  previously),  was  about  iialf 
an  hour  before  the  battle  of  Calatafimi.  Tiie  Ne- 
apolitans had  marched  out  against  us  as  far  as  Cala- 
tafimi, which  they  occupied.  When  we  reached  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  we  perceived  Calatafimi,  and 
in  front  of  the  town  three  hills  occupied  by  the 
Koyalists.  They  were  busily  engaged  pn^paring 
their  breakfasts.  As  I  was  opposed  to  leading  liuu- 
gry  soldiers  to  fight  well-fed  men,  I  gave  my  follow- 
ers thirty  minutes  to  enable  them  to  match  their 
adversaries,  lianks  were  broken  at  once,  and  every 
man  drew  from  his  bag  the  provisions  it  containetl. 
My  breakfast,  Jis  usual,  consisted  of  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  glass  of  water ;  and  I  had  put  myself  in  the 
most  comfortable  position  to  enjoy  my  meal.  The 
first  mouthful  had  scarcely  passed  my  lips  when 
Seyton  Burgh  came  up  and  offered  me  his  well  fur- 
nished bag.     I  declined, 

"  He  said,  '  I  tlare  say.  General,  you  would  pre- 
fer eating  one  of  those  chickens  which  the  Neapoli- 
tans arc  roasting  on  their  ramrods  yonder  ? ' 
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"  I  rt'plii'd,  '  Indeed  I  should,  merely  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  bearding  them  with  one  of  their  own  chick- 
ens. Had  I  one  of  them  I  should  abandon  my 
frufpil  habita.* 

"  '  Well,  then,  nothing  is  easier,  Greneral.  Here, 
Mustang  1     Here  I     Poor  fellow  !     Poor  fellow  ! ' 

"  Mustang  came  running  up  wagging  his  tail.  Sey- 
ton  Burgh  took  the  dog  by  the  ears,  turned  his  head 
towanls  the  Neapolitans'  roasting  chickens,  gravely 
talked  to  him  in  English,  made  him,  as  it  were, 
smell  the  odor  of  the  chickens  roasting  on  ramrods, 
and  ended  all  by  exclaiming  vigorously,  '  Go  now  ! ' 

"  At  this  command  Mustang  darted  off  like  a  grey- 
hound, and  crossed  the  valley  ;  when  he  came  to  a 
small  stream  he  stopped  to  drink,  in  onler  to  throw 
off  their  guard  (so  Seyton  Bui^h  told  me)  those 
who  saw  him  leave  our  camp,  and  who  might  conse- 
quently have  distrusted  his  intentions.  He  followed 
the  course  of  the  stream  for  a  hundred  paces,  and 
then  began  to  ascend  the  opposite  hill.  He  moved 
cautiously,  made  circuits  and  approached  gradually, 
but  still  approached,  the  enemy's  bivouac. 

"  I  exclauned,  '  I  declare,  your  dog  takes  his  own 
time  alx)ut  it ! ' 

,  "  Seyton  Burgh  gravely  replied,  '  He  does  so  to 
give  the  chickens  time  to  cook.  The  minute  he 
sees  one  done  brown  he  will  run  off  with  it.' 

"  All  at  once  we  saw  him  make  his  appearance 
near  a  bush,  and  some  twenty  steps  from  a  group  of 
officers.  He  acted  like  a  well-bred,  respectful  do^, 
by  sitting  at  a  distance,  licking  his  chaps,  and  inhsu- 
ing  the  odor  of  the  roasting  chickens.  Touched  by 
the  well-bred  bearing  of  this  parasite  the  Neapoli- 
tan officers  called  him.  Mustang  advanced  with 
feigned  timidity,  allowed  one  to  caress  and  another 
to  kick  him,  watched,  spied,  and  kept  getting  near- 
er and  nearer  the  ramrpd  which  served  as  turnspit. 
When  he  saw  a  soldier  remove  from  the  fire  a  ram- 
rod in  whose  middle  was  a  nice  young  turkey 
cooked  perlect  and  of  a  beautiful  brown,  —  sudden- 
ly, and  when  the  officers  expected  it  the  least.  Mus- 
tang jumped  at  the  ramrod,  seized  it  by  one  end, 
and  darted  off  like  an  arrow  towards  his  master, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him  almost  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  Neapolitans. 

"  The  moment  they  recovered  from  their  surprise 
the  officers  discharged  their  revolvers  at  the  bound- 
in{»  dog.  One  ball  went  through  the  fieshy  portion 
of  liis  thigh,  but  did  not  slacken  his  speed,  and  five 
minutes  afterwards  I  was  carving  the  Neapolitan 
turkey,  and  helping  Turr  to  a  wing  and  Bixio  to  a 
drumstick.  Seyton  Burgh  had  taken  out  his  cam- 
paigning medicine-chest,  and  after  satisfying  him- 
self ^lustang  had  no  bones  broken,  he  bathed  the 
wound  with  brandy  and  water,  and  said  to  me, 
'  Grcneral,  when  you  have  picked  the  bones  clean, 
please  give  them  to  your  purveyor.' 

"  Mustang  had  the  Ixjnes,  and  although  our  surgeon 

firetended  that  in  wounds  by  fii*e-arms  it  was  abso- 
utely  necessary  the  patient  should  be  strictly  dieted. 
Mustang  rapidly  got  well.  He  entered  Pau>rmo  in 
triumph  with  us,  and,  saving  the  scar  which  re- 
mained visible  as  a  glorious  token  of  his  courage. 
Mustang  was  comnletely  cured." 

"  Hurrah  for  Alustang ! "  exclaimed  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  who  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room 
and  had  heanl  the  last  part  of  the  first  story. 

"  Go  on.  General !  Go  on  !  You  have  not  told 
us  all,"  cried  the  ladies  with  one  voice. 

"  Willingly,  my  ladies,"  replied  Garibaldi,  "  al- 
though the  remainder  of  the  story  is  not  to  my  hon- 
or.   At  licggio  it  became  very  desirable  to  send  a 


message  to  the  Neapolitan  commander.  He  had 
brutally  declared  he  was  resolved  to  blow  up  the 
fortress  and  everybody  in  it,  sooner  than  surrender; 
and  he  added,  he  would  hang  every  bearer  o4"  a  flag 
of  truce  sent  to  him,  as  such  banditti  and  rebels  aa 
we  were  had  no  right  to  invoke  the  law  of  nations. 
If  we  believed  his  own  menaces,  to  send  hiui  a  man 
was  to  sentence  this  man  to  certain  death.  I  was 
extremely  embarrassed,  when  Seyton  Bui^h  came 
up  and  said :  '  General,  if  you  will  give  nu;  your 
proposals  in  writing  and  signed  by  you,  I  will  under- 
take to  transmit  them  to  Don  Bernardo  Marini.' 
This  was  the  name  of  the  terrible  governor. 

"  I  wrote :  '  The  Hves  of  all  spared.  All  officers 
promoted  one  step.  Ten  ducats  for  each  soklier. 
Provided  the  fortress  be  surrendered  without  com- 
bat. If  I  take  it  by  assault,  every  officer  and  man 
shall  be  put  to  death.'     I  signed  it. 

"  Seyton  Burgh  took  it,  slipped  it  in  a  tobacco- 
pouch  which  he  fastened  around  Mastang's  neck,  and 
put  in  Mustang's  mouth  one  end  of  a  white  hand- 
kerchief leaving  the  other  ends  floating  in  the  air. 
At  the  same  time  I  ordered  a  white  th*^  to  be 
hoisted  at  the  vanguard,  and  made  a  trumpeter 
sound  the  flag  of  truce  flourish. 

"  The  Neapolitan  sentinel,  seeing  a  dog  coming 
towards  him  with  a  tobacco-pouch  around  his  neck 
and  a  handkerchief  in  his  mouth,  determined  to 
make  himself  master  of  pouch  and  handkerchief  by 
ripping  open  the  dog  with  his  bayonet.  But  Mus- 
tang perceiving  —  unfortunately  a  little  late  —  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  sentinel,  jumped  aside. 
Nevertheless,  the  sentinel's  bayonet  hit  the  poor  dog 
in  the  eye  and  destroyed  it ;  but  Mustang  was  not 
a  dog  to  stop  for  one  eye  more  or  less.  He  did  not 
even  yell,  for  fear  of  dropping  the  handkerchief,  but 
ran  around  the  sentinel  and  entered  the  fortress. 

"  The  commander  of  the  fortress,  informed  that  a 
white  flag  was  displayed  at  my  vanguard,  went  to 
a  window,  and  seeing  a  dog  with  a  white  handker- 
chief in  his  mouth  advancing  towards  the  fortress, 
understood  a  jiortion  of  what  had  taken  place.  To 
discover  the  whole  truth  he  went  out  himself  to 
meet  the  messenger,  took  the  tobacco-pouch,  read 
my  missive,  assembled  a  council  of  war,  discussed 
the  question,  sent  back  his  reply  by  Mustang,  and 
surrendered  the  fortress  that  same  night. 

"  I  heard  with  the  greatest  re^et  the  accident 
which  happened  to  my  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce ; 
but  remembering  Philip  of  Macedon  lost  his  right 
eye  in  battle,  and  Hannibal  lost  his  left  eye  in  an- 
other battle,  I  consoled  myself,  and  mentally  placed 
Mustang  on  a  level  with  the  most  illustrious  one- 
eyed  heroes  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  More- 
over, when  I  entered  Naples  he  was  completely 
cured,  and  it  was  for  him  the  fsimous  saying,  '  See 
Naples  and  die,'  came  near  being  the  truth. 

"  Mustang  followed  me,  or  rather  followed  his  mas- 
ter, to  Caserta.  I  need  not  relate  to  you  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Volturna,  which  decided  the  fiite  of 
the  Neajjolitan  monarchy.  It  was  fought  from  day- 
break, and  about  one  o'clock  of  the  evening  it  was 
wellnigh  lost  to  us.  Neverthele^w,  I  had  at  Santa 
Maria  about  one  thousand  men  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  fight.  It  became  extremely  important 
to  handle  in  the  best  possible  manner  this  last  re- 
source. 

"  At  one  o'clock  I  went  to  Mont  St.  Angelo.  ac- 
companied by  an  aith'-<le-cainp.  I  climbed  half-way 
up  the  mountain,  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
battle-field,  and  see  our  true  position.  After  an  ex- 
amination of  ten  minutes,  I  went  down  the  hill  to 
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regain  my  carriaj^c,  wliii-h  I  had  left  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  '  Tlic  ambulance  was  half-way  between  the 
two  places.  Stnton  Burgh  was  at  the  ambulance, 
sick  and  wtjunded;  but  fceliiig  the  battle  coming 
near  him,  lie  could  not  resist  his  desire  to  take  part 
in  it.  I  saw  him  firing  on  the  Neapolitans  with  a 
long-range  riHe  from  his  carriage.  Mustang  was 
Ivirig  on  the  front  seat.  I  cried  to  him  as  I  drove 
Ijy  :  '  (iood  morning,  Seyton  Burgh  !  We  have  won 
the  battle.  I  expect  you  to  supper  at  Caserta  this 
evening.' 

•* '  Hurrah  for  Garibaldi  ! '  he  exclaimed,  while 
Mustang,  wliom  he  had  taught  to  bark  whenever 
he  heanl  my  name,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  to 
bark  lustily. 

"  I  kept  on  my  way.  As  I  turned  around  the  hill 
a  battery  of  NeapoUtan  artillery,  which  had  secretly 
been  posted  in  a  clump  of  trees,  opened  fire  on 
me.  I  thought  for  an  mstant  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  nn  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  One  of  the  horses  of 
my  carriage  fell  dead.  My  driver  tumbled  from 
the  box,  mortally  wounded.  The  ordnance  offi- 
cer, who  followed  me  on  horseback,  had  his  arm 
broken.  In  the  very  height  of  all  this  confusion 
fifteen  Croat  horsemen  charged  on  us.  They  sur- 
rounded my  carriage  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. 

**  As  usual,  I  unfortunately  had  no  offensive  and 
defensive  arms  except  my  sabre.  I  used  it  so  well 
that  two  horsemen  fell.  Meantime  my  aide-de-camp 
did  his  liest  with  his  revolver.  He  killed  one  man 
and  dangerously  wounded  another.  Still  there  were 
twelve  horsemen  against  us  three,  and  we  should 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
them,  had  there  not  fallen  from  the  sky  allies  we 
were  far  from  expecting. 

"  When  Seyton  Burgh  saw  us  attacked  by  fifteen 
horsemen,  he  drove  his  carriage  towards  us  as  fast 
as  he  could  urge  the  horses.  Suddenly  he  charged 
those  who  were  attacking  us,  and  knocked  down 
with  his  pole  and  wheels  men  and  horses,  while  with 
his  revolver  he  killed  a  Croat  who  was  about  run- 
ning his  sword  through  me.  Another  raised  his 
sabre  over  my  head,  when  Mustang  leaped  from  his 
master's  carriage  on  the  neck  of  the  Croat's  hoi-se, 
smd  from  hence  to  the  Croat's.  The  cries  of  the 
Croat  strangled  by  Mustang  brought  a  comrade  to 
his  a-ssistance.  This  second  Croat  gave  Mustang  a 
stroke  with  his  sword  which  cut  off  one  of  the  latter's 
ears,  and  laid  his  backbone  bare.  Mustang,  however, 
did  not  let  go  his  hold  until  his  adversary  fell  a 
d«ad  man  from  his  saddle.  He  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  Croat  who  had  wounded  him,  all  one-eyed  Jis 
he  w.Ts.  The  moment  the  first  Croat  fell  he  sprang 
on  the  seconrl  and  strangled  him.  Meanwliilc  I 
felled  a  third  Croat.  My  aide-de-camp  and  Sey- 
ton Burgh  fired  right  and  left  with  their  revolvei*s. 
We  bn-athed  again.  Eight  or  ten  Croats  lay  in  the 
dust ;  the  others  took  to  their  heels.  My  aide-de- 
camp, I,  and  Mustang  got  into  Seyton  Bui^h's  car- 
riage. Seyton  Burgh  mounted  the  box  and  drove 
the  horst^s  to  Santa  Maria  as  fiist  as  they  could  go. 
I  met  the  re.«erve  of  one  thotw  ind  men  ;  I  put  my- 
self at  their  head.  We  chargetl  the  Neapolitans; 
we  broke  their  centre.  The  battle  was  won.  We 
8up])«;d  at  Ciiserta,  as  I  had  said  to  Seyton  Burgh 
we  should  do." 

"  Hurrah  for  Mustang !"  exclaimed  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

"  Well,  your  Grace,"  said  Garibaldi,  laughing, 
"  I  was  guilty  of  gross  injustice  in  not  making  Mus- 
tang a  colonel." 


*'  What,  General !  "  said  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
"  make  a  dog  a  colonel !  " 

"  O  my  lady,"  replied  Garibaldi,  "  I  have  made 
men  generals  who  never  so  much  as  saw  the  enemy, 
i-ind  others,  who  when  they  did  see  the  enemy  were 
so  scared  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  saddles." 

"  But  why  did  you  give  such  cowards  such  high 
places  ?  "  asked  Lady  Lennox. 

"  Because,  my  lady,  we  wanted  to  attract  all  men 
to  our  flag.  Promotion  attracted  officers,  and  for 
one  poor  officer  I  got  ten  good  ones  by  this  means." 

"  And  what  became  of  Mustang  ?  "  inquired  the 
Countess  of  Moreton. 

"  Alas !  my  lady,  I  cannot  tell  you,  and  therein 
lies  my  ingratitude.  \Vlien  I  lefl  Naples  in  Novem- 
ber, Seyton  Burgh  was  still  an  invalid  at  Castella- 
more.  Mustang  was  with  him,  and  1  hope  his 
wounds  were  cured.  I  had  so  many  things  to  do  I 
did  not  once  think  either  of  master  or  dog.  But 
when  I  reached  Caprera,  and  remembered  how  peo- 
ple were  a  little  ungrateful  to  me,  I  remembered  I 
too  had  been  ungrateful  to  others." 

"  Only  to  a  dog,  General  I "  said  the  Countess  of 
Derby. 

"  I  believe  God  looks  upon  the  crime  as  great  as 
if  I  had  been  guilty  of  it  towards  a  man  instead  of 
towards  a  dog,"  said  Garibaldi. 


BUSILY  ENGAGED. 

A   PLOT   FOR   A   FARCE. 

"  It  must  be  done,  Dick,  my  boy,"  said  my  uncle, 
mournfully,  as  he  filled  his  glass,  and  pushed  the 
claret  to  me.  '•  Come,  now,  make  up  your  mind  ; 
off  with  you  to-morrow,  and  success  attend  you." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  once  more  let  me  —  " 

"My  dear  nephew,  you  have  done  it  so  often 
that  repetition  is  useless.  I  am  not  a  harsh  relative, 
or  I  should  simply  say,  '  Dick,  go  and  be  mar- 
ried ' ;  or,  as  my  theatrical  prototyjie  —  especially 
if  wealthy  —  was  wont  to  express  himself,  '  Don't 
talk  to  me,  young  sir.  Off,  puppy,  and  be  married, 
or  never  see  my  face  again.'  No,  my  dear  Dick,  I 
belong  to  a  race  of  civilized  uncles,  and  I  confine 
myself  to  a  line  of  argument  which  ought  to  weigh 
more  with  you  than  any  commands  of  mine.  It 
was  the  desire  of  your  good  father  that  you  should 
marry  before  you  were  twenty-six." 

"  But  I  am  i%ot  twenty-six,  and  — " 

"  You  will  be  in  a  month,"  returned  my  uncle, 
with  wonderfid  recollection.  "  Why,  there 's  not 
a  day  to  lose." 

"  SVcW  ]  but,  my  dear  sir  —  "I  began,  with  some 
consternation. 

"  I  '11  cut  tliis  matter  short,"  said  my  uncle.  "  You 
remember  what  the  great  Duke  sai«l  to  that  other 
strong-handed  veteran,  —  when  India  was  in  sore 
need,  — '  You  or  /.' " 

"  Perfectly.  By  the  by,  now,  what  do  you  think, 
sir,  would  have  been  the  result,  supposing  Na- 
pier —  " 

"  We  will  pursue  that  branch  of  the  subject  on  a 
future  occasion,"  said  Sir  Richard,  dryly.  "In  the 
mean  time,  go  where  love,  if  not  glory,  w.iits  you, 
together  with,  I  should  imagine,  about  eight  thou- 
sand pounds." 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  ray  wife  is  already  found." 

"  Found,  yes.     Selected,  no,"  said  my  uncle. 

"  There  is  more  than  one  candidate  for  my  affec- 
tions ?  " 

"  There  are  —  let  me  sec,"  said  my  uncle,  calcu- 
lating —  "  nine." 
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"  Nine  V  " 

"My  old  friond  and  follofrc'-clnim.  Bob  Crowdie," 
said  Sir  Rifliard  J'lirkisy,  "lias  nine  daiifrliters. 
One  —  a  sweet,  «rliainiin<(  fjiil  —  is  unhappily  de- 
formed.    (,)ut  of  tlie  reniaiwder,  Crowdie  is  anxious 

—  and  so  am  1  —  tlial  yon  shoiiul  scket  the  partner 
of  your  lile,  an<l,  my  dear  boy,  b'ii.cv,  I  have  never 
known  vou  exj)ioH.'5  anythin;^  but  an  indifference, 
almost  amounting;  to  rontt^mjjt,  lor  tlie  entire  sex,  I 
trust  you  will  the  moio  readdy  hill  mto  our  views." 

"  I  know  so  little  ol  these  <^ood  iieoplo  —  " 

"  Don't  call  them  » good   jx-opie,'  Mr,  as  11  they 

were  fishwive.>i,"  said  my  uncle,  a  little  w;irmly.     "  If 

you  don't  know  them  better,  tlie  fault  s  your  own. 

They  like  ifou,  Ditrk.     Cojue,  1  may  say  that  —  and 

—  and  —  i  fear  I  am  telling  tales  •,  but  1  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  you  have  not  (unintentionally  of 
course)  somewhat  comj^romised  the  peace  of  mind 
of  Miss  —  of  one  of  them,  already."' 

"  I  am  glad  it 's  only  one."  I  said,  la-Jphing.  "  But 
are  you  serious  ?  It  so,  you.  should  at  leatt  teii  me 
frankly  to  which  of  these  yjung  ladies  you  refer." 

"  There,  you  must  excuse  me.  That  I  cannot 
do,"  said  my  uncle,  mysteriously.  "  No.  "Were  I 
to  indicate  Miss  Crowdie,  I  miglit  be  doing  an  in- 
justice to  Miss  Sophia,  or,  by  pointing,  however  in- 
directly, to  Miss  Lucy,  I  might  divert  your  ideas 
from  my  pretty  ^Littie,  whosa  claim,  without  preju- 
dice to  Ethel,  might  only  ue  e.x.ceedod  by  my  little 
Laura  Jane.     In  short  —  " 

"  Enough.  Let  tlie  doubt  remain.  It  give.s  a 
mysterious  charm  to  the  expedition.  But  there  is 
still  a  didiculty." 

"/  see  none,"  said  my  uncle,  iinpationt!y 

"  Supposing,  among  so  many,  I  shouKl  (in.l  it  im- 
possible to  make  my  selection  V  " 

"  O,  is  that  all  V "  said  Sir  Richanl,  much  re 
lieved.  "  I  think  that  obstacle  might  be  easily  over- 
come. Let  Crowdie  choose.  He  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  children.  Yes ;  I  am  clear  you  could 
not  do  better  than  refer  it  entirely  to  him.  And  I 
think  I  can  promise  you,  Dick,"  added  my  uncle, 
cheerfully,  "  that  he  has  already  made  up  his  mind." 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  very  kind,"  said  I.  "  But,  un- 
cle, tn-nwrrow  ?  " 

"  As  I  have  already  observed,"  returned  Sir 
Richard,  "  you  or  /.  My  brother's  earnest  desire 
was  that  there  should  be  a  direct  heir  in  our  family, 
and  he  named  twenty-six  as  the  latest  age  to  which 
he  could  wish  your  marriage  deferred.  You  have 
neglected  to  make  your  choice,  and  hang  mo  if  I 
think  you  ever  will.  Now,  mark  me,  if  you  don't, 
I  shall.  I  am  told  men  do  marry  at  sixty,  —  gener- 
ally some  chit  of  eighteen,  —  and  I  know  a  pretty- 
little  thing  of  the  sort  (she  's  at  school,  not^a  hundred 
miles  hence),  whom,  as  jtiur  aunt,  you  could  not 
fiiil  to  revere.  As  for  my  testamentary  intentions, 
Dick,  I  have  never  made  a  mystery  of  them.  You 
are  my  heir.  But,  if  I  marry,  my  wife  and  my  chil- 
dren will  take  away  the  bulk  of  the  fortune  I  would 
fain  have  had  descend  upon  you.  Come,  Dick,  set 
me  free  from  this  responsibility.  Cto  and  visit  these 
good  friends  to-morrow,  and  let  your  first  letter  an- 
nounce to  me  that  you  are  engagi;d." 

The  kind  old  man  extended  his  hand.  I  presst^d 
it  in  ac(iuicscence,  and  the  next  day  departed  for 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Crowdie. 

Not  being  quite  certain  whether  my  uncle  had 
prepared  the  family  for  my  visit,  I  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  morning  call, 
and,  accordingly,  leaving  my  luggage  at  the  village 
inn,   I  strolled  up   to  the  mansion.     The  whdo 


family  were  in  the  garden,  and  thither  I  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  party  assembled  on  the  lawn  was  of  appall- 
ing dimensions.  About  eighteen  young  ladies  and 
one  young  man  were  engaged  at  cnxjuet ;  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowdie,  with  Alice  the  deformed  re- 
clining on  a  chair  couch,  looked  on.  Six  of  the 
players  eliminated  themselves  from  the  company, 
and  came  to  greet  me.    ' 

"  Now  comes  the  question,"  thought  I,  "  of  which 
of  these  fair-cheeked  maidens  have  my  dangerous 
attractions  and  assiduous  attentions  proved  the 
bane  ?  " 

Miss  Mattie,  with  the  brown,  frank  eyes,  was 
quicker  than  the  rest,  and  gave  me  her  hand. 

"  It  is  n't  .you,"  I  thought,  and  dismissed  her  gen- 
tly back  to  her  game. 

Miss  Crowdie  followed,  langbing  gayly.  She  had 
a  wide  but  handsome  mouth,  and  pearl-white  teeth. 

"  Nor  you"  I  thought. 

"  Just  in  time,  Mr.  Purkiss,"  cried  Miss  Laura 
Jane,  shyly  offering  me  a  mallet. 

"  Doubtful  —  ha  !  "  was  my  reflection. 

Miss  Sophy  gave  me  neither  hand  nor  wot^,  bat 
just  lifted  eyes  of  the  color  of  a  forget-me-not,  and 
droi)ped  them  again,  while  a  slight  but  rich  blush 
j«as.sed  over  her  smooth  cheek, 

"  Aha  !  "  I  whispered  to  myself. 

Mr.  and  !Mrs.  Crowdie  now  joined  the  group. 
The  lady  was  quiet  and  reserved,  and  wore  a  sort 
ol  astonished  look,  which  was  said  to  have  been  not 
always  habitual  with  her,  but  had  increased  with 
the  advent  of  each  successive  daughter,  until  the 
birth  of  Laura  Jane  placed  her  in  a  condition  of 
permanent  amazement,  to  which  no  language  was 
apparently  adequate  ;  for  she  never  sjwke,  except 
in  answer,  or  in  faint  disclaimer  of  the  replies  and 
observations  perpetually  attributed  to  her  by  her 
facetious  husband.  The  latter  was  a  bluff,  plain- 
spoken  man,  so  plain,  indeed,  that  to  mistake  him 
for  vulgar  would  have  been  a  pardonable  error,  had 
he  not  prided  him.<5elf  upon  that  very  bluffness, 
esteeming  it  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  good 
old  country  .«(}uire. 

"  Ila,  ha,  lia  !  "  was  his  greeting,  with  a  poke  in 
the  ribs,  which  I  cleverly  dodged.  "  Here  you  find 
us  at  our  daily  sports,  and  precious  finikin  stufi"  it 
is.  No  'dowIs,  or  leap-fi-og,  or  single-stick  now. 
Croquet,  sir,  crotpiet  is  the  game.  It 's  imbecile  in 
principle,  and  abcsurd  in  pra(;tice.  It  tends,  I  am 
told,  to  soflening  of  the  brain,  but,  by  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  nature,  those  most  devoted  to  the  game 
appear  to  be  endowed  with  a  less  proportion  of  the 
organ." 

"  >>'Tiat  1  see  before  me  somewhat  contradicts 
your  theory,  sir,"  I  said. 

"  O,  my  daughters  are  no  fools.  I  don't  mean 
that.  They  play  because  they  have  good  ankles. 
Mrs.  Crowdie  often  tells  me  she  never  saw  a  string 
of  wenches  with  cleaiivr  pasterns." 

"  O  rhilip ! "  SiVid  Mre.  Crowdie,  "  how  can 
you  ?  " 

"  And  how  is  my  good  old  friend,  hey  ? "  con- 
tinued Mr.  Crowdie,  j)utting  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  looking  as  burly  as  he  ]K)s:<il)ly  could.  "Not 
married  yet '?  Faith,  I  expect  to  hear  it  every  day. 
As  Mrs.  Crowdie  observwl  to  me,  lie  's  just  the  jolly 
old  boy  to  do  it ! " 

"  O  Philip,  i-eally  —  "  prot»>9te«l  Mrs.  Crowdie. 

"  Come,  Dick  the  younger,  if  1  may  call  you  so, 
for  hang  me  if  your  uncle  does  n't  look  a.s  young  as 
you,  go  and  take  a  club  or  mallet,  or  whatever  tiicy 
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call  it,  with  those  impatient  hussies,  and,  when  you 
want  to  be  refresliud  witli  rational  conversation, 
come  back,  as  my  wife  always  says,  to  us." 

"  O  Philip  ! " 

"  •Stop  one  moment  Here  's  a  cirl  of  mine  you 
have  hardly  ever  seen.  Mr.  Purkiss,  my  darling," 
he  added,  tenderly  leaning  over  her. 

Alice  raised  herself  a  little,  and  smiled.  Such 
a    smile,  —  soft,   bright,   saint-like,  —  as    if  rather 

i yielding  than  seeking  pity,  I  bowed,  mechanically, 
ower  tlian  my  wont,  and,  next  minute,  found  my- 
self absorbed  in  the  imbecilities  of  croquet. 

The  game,  as  it  chanced,  came  to  a  premature 
end,  —  if,  to  such  a  sport,  such  an  end  be  possible,  — 
those  ladies  not  belonging  to  the  house  having  to 
seek  their  respective  homes.  The  re^t  dispersing  in 
different  directions,  it  so  happened  that  I  was  left 
alone  with  the  pretty  Sophy.  I  was  really  astonished 
at  this  girl's  beauty.  Why  had  I  never  noticed 
it  before  ?  Her  sweet  yet  timid  manner  perfectly 
captivated  me.  I  was  angry  when  the  dressing-bell 
announced  that  we  must  part. 

To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  a  room  prepared 
for  me,  and  mj^  portmanteaii  —  surreptitiously  sent 
for  from  the  mn  —  unpacked.  This  was  a  good 
sign.  I  hurried  my  dressing,  thinking  all  the  time 
01  Sophy's  eyes.  A  change  was  coming  over 
me.  I  had  always  abhorred  the  thought  of  mar- 
riage. 

"  Sir  Hugh,"  said  my  host  to  the  dull  young  man, 
who  had  been  playing  croquet  all  day,  and  looked 
as  if  he  had  done  nothing  else  all  his  life,  "  take 
Miss  Crowdie.  Richard,  bring  Sophy.  My  wife 
and  I  always  trudge  in  together,  like  Punch  and 
Judy." 

(There  was  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  by  this, 
his  favorite  expression,  Mr.  Crowdie  meant  Darby 
and  Joan.) 

I  saw  more  of  Sophy's  long  lashes  that  day  than 
of  my  own  plate.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  was 
actually  falling  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  that  at 
express  s|)eed.  Dinner  passed  away  like  a  dream, 
and  the  chair  beside  me  was  vacant  The  cheery 
voice  of  my  host  aroused  me. 

"  Come  up  here,  my  dear  fellow.  Hugh  —  Sir 
Hugh  Sagrainore  —  had  to  leave  us,  as  they  have 
a  party  at  home." 

I  saw  we  were  alone. 

"  Hark  ye,  m^  dear  Purkiss ! "  continued  my 
host  "  I  'in  going  to  speak  to  you  like  a  bluff 
old  fellow  as  I  am.  Fathers  have  sharpish  eyes.  I 
observed  your  manner  to-day,  and  I  think  I  can 
make  a  shrewd  guess  what  has  given  us  the  pleasure 
of  vour  company.  You  know  my  plain  way,  and 
will  panlon  me  if  I  anticipate  what  should  certainly 
have  been  allowed  to  come  from  you.  You  are 
interested  in  my  little  Soph  ?  " 

"My  dear  sir,"  I  answered,  promptly,  "I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  correct  estimate  of 
my  feelings.  I  am,  indeed,  —  to  adopt  your  own 
expression,  —  interested  in  Miss  Sophia,  and,  with 
penuission  of  those  to  whom  she  is  so  deservedly 
dear,  I  —  " 

"Dick,  my  boy,  sa^  not  another  word,"  —  my 
kind  (future)  parent-in-law  grasped  my  hand, — 
"  win  lier.  'rake  her.  She  is  yours.  I  give  my 
girls  each  tlniir  eight  thousand,  —  interest  for  my 
Fife, —  principle  after.  So  much  for  that  You  will 
inform  your  uncle  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  sir.  But  —  ahem  !  —  the  — 
young  lady  —  " 

"  Psha  1  I  forgot  that,"  said  mj  impulsive  hoet 
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"  Well,  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  sure.  Still, 
as  you  say,  it  might  be  as  well, — just  excuse  me  a 
moment."     And  he  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

I  had  hardly  collected  my  ideas  when  he  was  back 
again. 

"  All  right  Some  more  wine  ?  No  ?  Well, 
then,  just  go  and  see  how  you  like  our  new  orchids 
in  the  conservatory.     There  's  the  door." 

I  went  in.  It  was  growing  dusk,  but  I  could 
detect  a  fairy  form  moving  among  the  shrubs.  I  fol- 
lowed it,  and  gently  took  the  little  pendent  hand. 
It  was  not  withdrawn.  Wliat  I  said  I  certiinly 
shall  not  write.  Let  everybody  propose  for  himself. 
The  murmui-s  that  responded  to  mine  were  eminent- 
ly satisfactory.  My  happiness  was  only  e(jualled  by 
my  astonishment  at  the  whole  matter,  lioth  were 
profound. 

A  little  difficulty  now  arose.  It  behooved  me 
to  plead  for  an  early  day  for  our  union.  I  had  been 
so  slightly  acquainted  with  the  family,  that  I  had 
positively  never  exchanged  a  dozen  words  with  this 
beloved  of  my  soul.  It  might  be  almost  said,  I  had 
not  known  her  at  all  till  within  these  three  hours. 
How,  then,  can  I  fitly  introduce  the  subject  of  my 
intense  impatience  ?  Shall  I  leave  it  to  my  plain- 
spoken  papa-in-law  ?    No.     Here  goes. 

"  And  now,  dearest  Sophy  (ah,  that  sweet  name !) '' 

"  Sweet  enough,  but  it 's  not  mine"  retorted  m^ 
affianced  lady. 

"  N-not  —  yours  !  "  I  stammered,  a  strange  mis- 
giving stealing  over  me. 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply ;  and,  as  she  turned 
to  the  light,  I  beheld  the  face  of  Miss  Crowdie. 

"  I  —  I  —  eh  —  why,  what  is  this  ?  "  said  I. 

The  young  lady  burst  into  tears,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

"  Mamma  t-told  me,  —  you  w-w-wished  to  speak 
to  me,"  she  sobbed. 

I  hate  to  see  a  woman  weep.  And  she  wept  so 
prettily  ! 

"  My  dear  Miss  Crowdie  —  " 

"  C-call  me  Su-hu-san." 

"  Well,  Susan,  dear,  let  me  wipe  off  that  fall- 
ing — "  I  was  gliding  into  the  old  song,  and  also, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  into  a  degree  of  interest  for 
the  fair  weeper  hardly  compatible  with  my  previous 
engagements. 

I  scarcely  know  how  it  chanced  that  one  of  her 
pretty  brown  silken  curls  had  got  entangled  on  my 
button.  While  engaged  in  disentangling  it,  and 
murmuring  words  of  comfort  more  or  less  coherent, 
Mr.  Crowdie's  broad  face  appeared  at  the  window. 
To  my  surprise,  he  merely  laughed  merrily,  adding : 
"  Dick,  I  want  you.     Come  here  a  moment." 

Miss  Crowdie  vanished,  and  I,  leaping  out  at  the 
window,  joined  my  host. 

"  Dick,"  he  said,  taking  my  arm,  "  here  has  been 
a  little  mistake.  My  wile,  I  must  tell  you,  has  one 
persistent  fancy.  It  is  her  fixed  idea  that  if  the 
eldest  of  a  family  of  girls  does  not  marry  Jirgt^  the 
matches  of  the  rest  will  be  unlucky.  With  a  de- 
cision, for  which  I  certainly  should  not  have  given 
her  credit,  she  sent  Susan  in  Sophy's  place ;  and 

—  eh  ?  —  do  you  mind  much  ?     She 's  good  as  gold 

—  iny  Susy.     Come,  what  d'  ye  say  ?  " 

"  But,  my  dear  friend.  Miss  Sophia  —  " 
"  O,  I  '11  make  that  all  right.     Thanks,  my  dear 
boy,  you  have  made  us  very  happy."     And  he  hur- 
ried off. 

"  Mr.  Purkiss,  Mr.  Purkiss,  we  are  going  for  a 
moonlight  row  on  the  lake,"  cried  a  silver  voice 
from  an  upper  casement,  and  presently  down  came 
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a  bevy  of  clainsi-ls,  in  the  centre  of  whom  I  recog- 
nized my  present  betrothed,  Miss  Crowdie,  walking 
with  the  timid  assurance  of  a  bride,  and  looking,  in 
the  moonlight,  I  must  confess,  fair  and  graceful  as 
Diana's  self.  It  seemed  to  be  an  understood  thing 
that  I  was  to  give  her  my  arm  ;  and  thus  it  came  to 

f)ass  that,  in  tlie  walk  down  to  the  lake,  we  were 
eft  together,  an  arrangement  to  which  (I  noticed 
with  some  relief)  Miss  Sophia's  exertions  greatly 
contributed. 

They  were  really  a  channing  family,  on  the  best 
terms  with  themselves,  each  other,  and  all  around 
them.  We  had  a  very  merry  row,  and  were  in  the 
midst  of  an  Italian  barcarole,  when  Mr.  Crowdie's 
jovial  voice  hailed  us  from  the  landing-place. 

"  Let 's  put  in  here"  said  one  of  the  party,  point- 
ing to  a  bank,  on  which  we  could  see  glowworms 
sparkling. 

As  we  neared  the  spot,  several  of  the  party  rose 
at  once.  The  boat  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  —  there 
was  a  shriek,  —  a  plunge,  —  a  gurgle,  —  Miss  Laura 
Jane  had  toppled  overboard,  and  gone  down  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  !  I  tore  off  my  coat, 
and  plunged  after,  catching  her,  I  imagine,  as  she 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  bore  her  safely  to  the  bank. 
The  poor  child,  though  much  frightened,  did  not 
seem  materially  injured  by  the  shock.  She  was 
put  carefully  to  bed,  and  all  seemed  going  well, 
when,  somewhat  later,  the  housekeeper  beckoned 
Mrs.  Crowdie  out  of  the  room. 

A  little  after,  Mr.  Crowdie  received  a  similar 
summons,  and  it  became  known  that  Laura  Jane 
was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state.  She  had  become 
feverish  and  delirious,  talking  wildly  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  of  her  rescue. 

Air.  Crowdie  came  down  with  an  anxious  look  on 
his  broad  visage. 

"  We  think,  Purkiss,  that  she  wants  to  see  yoxi," 

"  IMe,  my  dear  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Would  jon  mind  stepping  up  ?  My  wife 
will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you." 

In  a  minute  or  two  I  was  beside  the  poor  girl's 
couch  ;  her  mother  and  the  nurse  standing  opposite, 
her  fatlier  at  the  foot.  Her  cheek  was  flushed,  and 
her  eyes,  bright  and  restless  with  fever,  rolled 
eagerly  from  face  to  face,  till  they  dwelt  on  mine. 
Then  a  sudden  change  came  over  her.  She  became 
calm,  stretched  out  her  little  hand  to  me,  and,  clos- 
ing her  eyes,  seemed  as  if  she  would  sleep,  still 
keeping  my  fingers  prisoner. 

"  Who  shall  sit  up  with  her,  my  dear  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Crowdie.  "  Stop  !  Her  lips  move.  She 
knows  us.  She  's  trying  to  speak.  Ask  her,  Dick, 
who  shall  sit  by  her." 

I  repeated  the  question. 

"ywM,"  was  the  embarrassing  reply.  And  the 
little  patient  sank  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  release  my  hand,  without 
risk  of  disturbing  her,  her  mother  supplied  my 
place,  an<l  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  All 
the  fair  company,  however,  even  my  newly-affianced 
Susan,  4>«id  disapjKjared.  But  I  was  not  long  lefl 
alone.  Mr.  Crowdie  soon  rejoined  me.  His  man- 
ner was  embarrassed. 

"  Purkiss,"  he  said,  "  the  child  whose  life  you 
saved  is  very  dear  to  me.  Ahem  !  You  do  not 
desire  to  embitter  the  existence  you  have  pre- 
served ?  " 

I  emphatically  disclaimed  any  such  intention. 

"  Then  listen  to  me,  Dick,"  resumed  Mr.  Crowdie. 
"My  wife  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
your  noble  act  has  lefl  an  impression  upon  our  dear 


girl's  mind,  stronger  than  mere  gratitude,  —  to  be 
effaced  only  with  life." 
"  ^ly  goo<l  sir,"  I  gasped. 

"  One  moment.  You  are  about  to  refer  to  Susan. 
Banish  that  anxiety.  She  is  a  sensible,  affectionate 
girl,  and  has  (I  may  as  well  mention)  already  as- 
sured us  that  no  claim,  no  predilection  of  her  own, 
shall  —  You  understand.  Permit  us  to  welcome 
your  alliance  as  the  husband  of  my  Laura  Jane,  and 
our  happiness  is  complete." 

What  could  I  say  ?  My  affections  were  mani- 
festly regarded  as  transferable,  and  they  were  trans- 
ferred on  the  spot.  I  had  the  pleasure  that  very 
night  of  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Crowdie  as  the 
betrothed  of  Laura  Jane  ! " 

"  Humph ! "  I  thought,  as  I  lay  down  rather 
tired,  "  three  engagements  in  one  day  will  satisfy 
my  uncle  that  I  have  not  been  idle  !  " 

I  was  up  with  that  bird  which  is  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  the  earliest  of  fowls,  because  he  makes 
most  disturbance  about  it,  and  enjoyed  a  glorious 
plunge  in  the  limpid  lake.  On  my  way  back  from 
the  bathing-house,  towel  in  hand,  I  encountered 
Miss  Adelaide.  She  was,  I  think,  the  thinl  daugh- 
ter, and  reputed,  by  many,  the  beauty  of  the  family, 
having  a  small  classic  head,  regular  features,  and 
large  dark  eyes,  into  which  there  came,  at  intervals, 
a  peculiar  gleam.  Like  her  mother,  she  was  re- 
served. I  hastened  to  greet  her,  and  then  eagerly 
added,  "  And  now,  pray  tell  me  of  our  dear  in- 
valid ?     She  has  rested  well,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  She  has  rested  well.  And  '  dear '  she  is,  indeed, 
Mr.  Purkiss,  to  all  our  hearts." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  I  replied,  signifi- 
cantly.    "  I  can  only  say  that,  if  the  most  devo —  " 
"But  —  " 

"  The  most  unalterable  attachm —  " 
"  Stop,  I  beg  of  you  ! "  cried  my  companion.    "  O 
my  dear  Mr.  Purkiss,  I  have  something  —  to  ex- 
plain.    There  's  a  mistake." 

"  No  —  really  ?     A  nother !  "  I  muttered. 
"  You  noticed  that  my  dear  sister  clasped  your 
hand."     (I  bowed  gravely.)     "  And,  when  invited 
to  say  who  should  watch  beside  her,  what  did  she 
reply  ?  " 

"  Vou  —  meaning  me." 

"  So  my  father  thought  also,  dear  friend.  But 
the  sound  deceived  you  both.  She  said  '  Hugh,'  — 
not  '  you,'  and,  —  and  forgive  me,  she  meant  Sir 
Hugh  Sagramore,  to  whom,  it  appears,  the  warm- 
hearted child  has  become  attached." 

"  The  sound  is  not  dissimilar,"  I  owned,  a  little 
disconcerted.     "  Still  —  " 

"  If  you  knew  how  sorry  I  am  to  tell  you  this," 
said  the  pretty  Adelaide,  laying  her  fingers  on  my 
arm.  (They  were  white,  and  beautifully  carved  at 
the  taper  pqints.)  "  Dear  Mr.  Purkiss,  take  com- 
fort." 

"  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  so,"  I  replied,  in  a  hollow 
voice.     "  It  is  a  blow." 

"  There  is  a  balm  for  every  wound,"  said  iliss 
Adelai<le,  gently. 

"But  what  kind  hand  shall  administer  it?"  I 
asked. 

The  large,  lustrous  eyes  turned  upon  me  for  a 
moment,  and  were  as  suddenly  averted.  My  com- 
panion was  silent.  She  was  drawing  something  on 
the  gravel  terrace  with  her  parasol,  and,  to  my  eye, 
it  took  the  form  of  a  human  heart,  with  a  jwrfora- 
tion  in  the  larger  valve.  I  accepted  the  omen. 
"  Miss  Crowdie  —  Adelaide  ! —  " 
She  gave  a  little  start. 
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"  Can  I,  dare  I,  hope  that  you,  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  alleviate  the  pain  ol"  this  announcement,  wiU 
enable  me  to  forget  it  altogether  ?  " 

As  I  believe  I  have  hinted  before,  such  dialogues 
are  confidential.  I  shall  merely  remark,  that  Ade- 
laide and  I  returned  to  the  house  together,  and  that 
I  whispered  to  my  sweet  companion  as  we  entered 
tlie  breakfast-parlor, — 

"  I  shall  beg  an  audience  of  papa  after  break- 
fast : " 

The  bluff  squire  saved  me  the  trouble,  however, 
by  inviting  me  to  come  and  inspect  a  remarkable 
pig. 

"  By  jingo,  as  my  wife  says,"  he  added.  "  I 
never  feel  that  I've  done  my  morning's  duty  till 
I  've  been  the  round  of  sty  and  stable  !  " 

On  the  way  I  broached  the  subject  nearest  my 
heart.  No  sooner  had  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
"  Adelaide,"  than  my  host's  gratified  smile  gave 
place  to  an  almost  shocked  expression.  lie  sat 
down  upon  a  railing,  took  off  his  broad-leafed  hat, 
and  fanned  his  agitated  face. 

"  Purkiss,"  he  said,  "  were  you  aware,  —  did  not 
your  uncle  ever  refer  to  —  eh  —  my  poor  Ady  ? 
Don't  you  know  f  " 

"  Know  ?  —  know  2chat  f  " 

"  Dick,  have  you  never  observed  a  singular,  an 
almost  wild,  glitter  in  that  girl's  eyes  ?  " 

I  assented. 

"It  indicates,  when  frequent,  an  accession  of  a 
peculiar  fonn  of  insanity,  called  '  kleptomania.' 
Have  you  your  purse  about  you  V  " 

"  Purse,  my  dear  sir  !  Of  course.  —  Yet,  no. 
Why,  bless  me,  I  am  sure  I  put  it  in  my  pocket." 

"  And  she  took  it  out,"  remarked  Mr.  Crowdie, 
mournfully.  "  No  matter.  It  will  be  restored,  with 
everything  else  she  may  lay  hands  on,  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  No,  my  dear  boy,  here  the  unhappy 
child  is  safe,  —  harmless,  —  understood.  But  she 
must  never  leave  our  roof.  Console  yourself.  My 
wife  shall  talk  with  her,  and  make  all  square.  Yet, 
hark  ye,  I  cannot  give  up  the  hope  of  calling  you 
mv  son,  because  our  plans  have  n't  gone  smooth. 
Dick,  I  offer  you  the  prize  lamb  of  my  flock,  —  my 
little  Lucy.  Just  you  come  and  look  at  her ;  chat 
with  her  if  you  like,  and  if  you  don't  lose  your  heart 
in  ten  minutes  —  " 

Lucy  was  engaged  with  a  class  of  little  rustics, 
and  being  unable,  for  the  present,  to  come  out  and 
be  engaged  to  7ne,  we  went  in  and  joined  the  class. 

Lucy  was  con-ecting  on  the  slates  what  she  had 
been  previously  dictating. 

"  '  Ireland  is  famous  for  Peter  Turf'  Pray,  Peter' 
Burberry,  who  is  '  Peter  Turf? ' "  asked  Lucy. 

"  PlciLse,  teacher,  you  said  Peter  Turf! "  retorted 
Master  Burberry,  forcing  a  brown  knuckle  into  his 
eye. 

"  True,"  said  the  young  lady,  smiling.  "  So  I  did. 
But,  the  next  time,  suppose  you  spell  his  name 
'  peat,  or  turf.' " 

Mr.  BurljeiTy  executed  a  backward  kick,  —  meant 
to  represent  a  bow,  —  from  which  my  shins  narrow- 
ly escajied,  and  the  lesson  closed. 

"  Look,  you  young  ones,"  said  the  bluff  squire, 
"  I  've  got  to  take  a  sweep  round  the  plantations. 
Get  you  home  together,  and  order  lunch  exactly  at 
half  past  one.     Off  you  go ! " 

Miss  Lucy  was  rather  shorter  than  her  sisters,  and 
possessed  a  perfect  cloud  of  rich,  golden  hair.  Her 
manner  was  particularly  frank  and  swet't,  and  she 
had  a  sense  of  liuuior  which  spoke  intelligibly  in  her 
laughing  blue  eye. 


"Papa  is  so  funny!"  she  said,  as  \\G  walked 
towards  the  house.  "  Do  you  know  what  he  ex- 
pected ?  Ha  !  ha !  Then  I  won't  tell  you.  Come 
in." 

A  sudden  resolution  seized  me. 

"  I  do  know  what  he  expected,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  I  said,  firmly  ;  "  and,  so  far  as  it  rests  with 
me,  he  certainly  shall  not  be  disappointed.  You 
look  disturbed.  I  entreat  you  to  hear  me.  I  was 
about  to  speak,  when  —  in  short,  you  were  to  have 
become  my  sister.  O  let  me  have  the  joy  of  be- 
stowing upon  you  a  far  more  precious  title.  Be  my 
wife  ! " 

We  forgot  the  lunch  altogether. 

When  Mr.  Crowdie  returned,  we  were  still  linger- 
ing under  the  trees.  He  walked  up  straight  to  us, 
looked  in  Lucy's  blushing  face,  and,  placing  our 
hands  together,  simply  remarked, — 

"  At  last.     My  best  hopes  are  realized." 

My  Lucy,  a  little  agitated  with  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, was  dismissed  to  lie  down  for  an  hour,  while 
I,  who  had  been  affianced  a  good  deal  more,  felt 
also  that  a  little  quiet  meditation  would  restore  the 
tone  of  my  nerves.  I  .accordingly  sought  out  a 
little  moss-covered  seat,  of  which  I  knew,  and  there 
fell  into  a  train  of  thought,  which  —  owing,  I  take 
it,  to  the  lulling  whisper  of  the  trees  —  ended  in 
slumber. 

!Merry  voices  aroused  me.  The  party  had  com- 
menced croquet.  Half  fearing  that  Lucy  would 
miss  me,  I  hastendd  to  the  lawn.  She  was  not 
tlierc.  Smothering  my  disappointment,  I  accepted 
a  mallet  and  a  partner — Mattie  —  and  was  soon 
hard  at  work.  In  one  of  the  innumerable  disgust- 
ing pauses  of  the  game,  I  asked  where  was  Lucy  ?  " 

"  Lucy  !  "  exclaimed  flattie,  opening  her  brown 
eyes  to  their  widest.  "  Don't  you  know  ?  She  's 
gone." 

"  God  bless  me !     Gone  ?  —  gone  whither  ?  " 

"  To  Aunt  Mompesson's.     For  two  months." 

"  But,  I  —  I  —  surely  — " 

"  We  sent  to  look  for  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Purkiss," 
said  Mi-s.  Crowdie,  who  had  (juietly  approached, 
"  but  the  messenger  found  you  so  comfortably 
asleep,  that  he  would  not  disturb  you.  We  make  a 
practice  of  never  contradicting  Mrs.  Mompesson. 
She  would  run  off  with  Lucy,  —  so  there  's  an 
end." 

'•  But  your  daughter,  —  did  she  —  did  n't  she  —  " 

"  She  would  have  liked  to  say  good  by,  but  my 
jiunt  would  wait  no  longer,  and  Lucy  begged  me  to 
say  that,  if  she  might  suggest,  all  that  pa.«sed  this 
morning  might  as  well  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  dreams  in  which  she  heard  you  were  in- 
dulging in  the  arbor.  But  here 's  Crowdie,  who  can 
tell  vou  more." 

^fy  host  bustled  up,  and  took  me  by  both  hands, 
saying,  with  much  feeling, — 

"  Purkiss,  my  good  friend,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press the  sense  1  feel  of  your  flattering  and  most 
SL'rsevering  efforts  to  ally  yourself  with  mv  family, 
elieve  me,  I  shall  never  forget  them.  But  cour- 
age, my  dear  boy.  I  have  four  girls  yet ;  and  if, 
among  these  — " 

"  The  fact  is,"  I  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  some 
fatality  st-ems  to  attend  upon  any  exercise  of  choice 
on  my  part.  All  your  children  are  charming.  If 
it  were  not  wholly  out  of  the  (juestlon  to  submit 
such  young  ladies  to  such  an  arbitrament,  I  would 
almost  venture  to  proj>ose  that  those  who  deem  a 
prize  like  myself  worth  the  pains,  should,  —  ahem  ! 
—  forgive  me,  —  draw  lots  for  it." 
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"  Ila  !  lia !  Iia  I "  roared  tlie  scjuirc.  "  A  capital 
idea !  liut  they  need  n't  know  it,  eh  ?  Wile  'II 
write  their  names,  —  that  is,  Mattie,  Ethel,  and 
Leonora,  —  my  j)oor  Alice  is  out  of  the  race,  —  and 
we  '11  decide  it  where  we  sUind." 

Absurd  as  was  the  plan, — for  I  had  only  meant 
it  :n  pleasantry,  —  Mr.  Crowdie  insisted  on  nailing 
me  to  my  own  suggestion.  The  names  were  writ- 
ten, the  lots  drawn  by  Mr.  Crowdie  himself,  and 
Mattie  was  the  winner. 

"  My  dear  Dick,  I  congratulate  you ! "  and  he 
caught  my  hand.  "Believe  me,  you  have  been 
most  Ibrtunate." 

I  glanced  at  the  unconscious  Mattie,  who,  desert- 
ed by  me,  was  battling  away  at  crixjuet  on  behalf 
of  both,  and  wondere<l  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

"Will  yon,"  —  said  Mr.  Crowdie,  —  "ahem!  — 
or  —  shall  I?" 

"  Yoti,  by  all  means,  my  dear  sir,"  said  L  And 
while  I  strolled  with  Mrs.  Crowdie  among  her  aza- 
lias,  I  saw  him  detach  Mattie  from  the  game.  Pres- 
ently, antl  quite  unexpectedly,  we  met  them  at  the 
turn  of  a  path.  Mattie's  brown  eyes  were  a  little 
wider  open  than  usual,  but  she  was  apparently  re- 
signed to  her  lot. 

"  Here,  Dick,"  said  Mr.  Crowdie,  "  I  give  you  the 
light  of  my  house.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  should  win  her  from  us  so  easily." 

I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  complain.  Nothing 
could  well  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  process  by 
which  I  had  "  won  "  her. 

The  tele-a-tete  which  shortly  followed  was  not  a 
prolonged  one.  It  was,  however,  long  enough  to 
convince  me  that  my  new  betrothed  was  likely  to 
prove  a  pleasing,  gentle  wife  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
sort  of  relief  one  ieels  in  sitting  down,  after  a  hot 
and  weary  journey,  under  fresh  green  trees,  that  I 
accepted  this  new  fortune.  Making  my  way  to  the 
quiet  deserted  drawing-room,  I  resolved  to  write  at 
once  to  my  uncle. 

I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  say  nothing  of  previous 
disappointments.  It  was  best  he  should  suppose 
that,  after  careful  observation,  I  had  selected  Mattie 
as  the  nio'it  eligible  wife  and  niece-in-law  of  the 
whole  party.  As  I  wrote,  I  began  to  think  she  was, 
and  had  commenced  an  almost  lover-like  descrip- 
tion, — "  My  Mattie  is,"  —  when  the  door  softly 
opened,  and  Ethel  Crowdie,  a  little  sylph-like  thing, 
with  violet  eyes  and  large  brown  eyebrows  that  met, 
stole  into  the  room.  She  had  a  rose  in  her  hand, 
which,  as  she  ap{)roached  me,  she  picked  to  pieces 
in  an  embarras.sed  manner. 

"  Mr.  Purkiss  —  O  Mr.  Purkiss  !  —  I  want  to  — 
to  tell  you  a  secret." 

My  mind  misgave  me.  The  pen  dropped  from 
my  hand. 

"  A  secret.  Miss  Ethel  ?     Me  T  " 

"  Yes,  you,  dear  Mr.  Purkiss,  for  no  one  else  can 
help  us ;  and  O,  you  are  so  good-natured  !  Mattie 
told  me  of  your  engagement,  and  asked  me  to  break 
it  to  him ;  but,  oh  f  I  coald  n't.  It  would  kill 
him !" 

"  Kill  him  f    WTiom  ?     Pray  explain." 

"  Mr.  I>owry,  the  curate.  Such  a  good  creature, 
but  shy.  Mattie  never  knew  how  much  he  loved 
her,  but  /  did;  ami  now  —  O  Mr.  Purkiss!  you 
have  n't  scon  much  of  Mattie  — could  n't  you,  if  you 
tried  very  much,  like  somebody  else  instead  V  " 

"  Answer  me  one  question  first.  Did  your  sister 
aathorize  this  anjK'al  V  " 

She  inclined  her  head. 

"  Enough,"  said  I,  calmly.     "  I  not  only  resign  my 


claim,  but,  if  I  can  in  any  manner  forward  the  views 
of  my  fortunate  rival,  pray  command  me." 

"  O,  how  goo<l  you  are  I  Thanks,  —  a  thousand 
thanks.  But  it  will  be  difficult.  Papa  likes  you  so 
verj'  much." 

Flattery  is  at  all  times  sweet,  but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  beautiful  mouth,  accompanied  by  a 
bewitching  smile,  who  can  resist  ? 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  "some — ahem! — device  might 
be  hit  upon,  that  might  at  once  meet  your  sister's 
views,  and  preserve  to  papa  the  connection  he  is  so 
good  as  to  desire.  Do  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  see 
what  I  mean  V  "  (The  damsel  hung'her  head  till  I 
saw  the  white  parting  quite  to  the  back.)  "  I  see 
you  do.  Ethel,  for  your  sister's  sake,  —  what  say 
you,  dear  one  ?  " 

A  few  minutes  later,  I  finished  the  letter  to  my 
uncle.  It  was  not  difficult.  I  carefully  erased  "  Mat- 
tie,"  and  substituted  "  Ethel." 

I  had  little  difficulty  with  the  worthy  squire.  So 
long  as  he  secured  me  (he  was  pleased  to  say)  for 
one  of  his  dear  girls,  he  was  comparatively  indif- 
ferent which ;  and  I  saw  that  Mr.  Lowry's  suit  was 
gained. 

All  now  seemed  smooth  and  happy.  My  intended 
father-in-law  was  yet  expatiating  on  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  choice  I  had  eventually  made,  when 
his  wife  entered  the  room  hastily,  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand. 

"  Mr.  Crowdie  —  Philip  !  —  I  must  speak  to  you 
directly." 

I  made  a  movement  to  withdraw. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Purkiss,  —  I  did  not  see 
you.  Pray  remain,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  this  concerns 
you." 

"  Upon  my  word  this  is  most  singular  ! "  ejaculat- 
ed Mr.  Crowdie,  after  glancing  over  the  epistle. 
"  It  would  hardlv  be  believed  !  Purkiss,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  tell  you.  Spifflicate  me  (as  my  wife 
frequently  observes)"  —  ("  O  Philip  !  "  said  the 
lady)  —  "  if  here  is  not  another  spoke  in  our  wheel ! 
Mi-s.  Mompesson,  whom  we  never  contradict,  writes 
me  here,  in  confidence,  that,  seeing  a  young  stranger 
(yourself,  Dick)  here,  and  not  knowing  what  his  in- 
ttmtions  might  be,  she  had  stopped  on  the  road  to 
send  me  this  intimation  that  she  had  promised  her 
intluence  with  me  in  reference  to  Ethel  —  who  is 
her  great  favorite  —  on  behalf  of  Sir  Edward  Tot- 
tenham, who  has  been  eagerly  desiring  to  improve 
the  acquaintance  he  made  with  her  at  the  county 
ball.  Now,  my  dear  Dick,  to  offend  Mrs.  Mompes- 
son is  —  " 

"  JiLSt  so,  my  dear  sir.  It  must  not  be.  To  say 
the  truth,  until  you  fairly  presented  one  of  yonr  fair 
(laughters  to  me  at  the  alUir,  I  should  not  regard  my 
happiness  as  secured." 

"  O  Dick,  this  must  not  end  so!"  said  the  squire, 
with  genuine  regret  and  feeling.  "  After  all,  there 's 
Lecmora." 

"  The  eighth  attempt,  sir,  may  be  more  prosper- 
ous," I  replied,  rather  bitterly ;  *"  let  it  be  so.  Do 
with  me  as  you  please.  My  affections  have  been  so 
perpetually  nipj^d,  that  I  don't  think  they  ought  to 
be  expected  to  bud  again  without  some  assurance 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to  blow." 

"  Come,  that  is  but  fair,"  said  the  squire.  "  Ilark 
ye,  Dick.  My  Leonora  h.-»s  no  will,  no  fancy,  ex- 
cept what  is  mine.  Will  you  take  that  a.<ssurance  'I 
She  is  a  dear  gotnl  girl,  and,  though  she  is  at  this 
moment  out  for  a  walk,  you  may  —  yes  I  am  sttre 
you  may  —  consider  yourself  as  engaged." 

I  bowed,  and  remembered,  with  some  satisfaction. 
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that  inv  letter  to  my  uncle  was  not  yet  gone.  Of 
the  fair  Leonora  I  knew  little,  —  had  never,  in 
point  of  fact,  atldresscd  a  single  observation  to  that 
younw  lady.  But  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  like  her. 
I  ha(i  remarked  the  beautiful  acquiescent  disposi- 
tion of  these  young  people.  Moreover,  the  selec- 
tion had  assumed  that  character  which  has  immorta- 
lized the  late  Mr.  Ilobson, —  Leonora,  or  nothing. 
We  shook  hands  (as  before),  and,  subject  to  the 
young  lady's  approval,  the  matter  was  arranged. 

Mr.  Crowdie  was  still  speaking,  when  Alice,  the 
invalid,  was  wheeled  into  tlie  room.  Her  father's 
voice  and  manner  alwaj's,  I  had  noticed,  underwent 
a  softening  change  in  the  presence  of  this  his  favor- 
ite child.  Kissing  her  tenderly,  he  intimated  to  her 
the  connection  I  was  about  to  form  with  the  family, 
and  then,  leaving  us  together,  hurried  away  with  his 
wife  to  meet  Leonora. 

I  glanced  at  my  companion.  The  pure  and  spir- 
itual beauty  of  her  face  was  marred  by  an  expres- 
sion of  pain. 

"  I  fear  you  are  suffering,"  I  said. 

"  In  mind,  yes,"  said  Alice,  "  but  not  in  body.  I 
am,  in  reality  —  Heaven  be  praised  for  it !  —  much 
better." 

"  Indeed.  Believe  me,  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  there 
is  a  possib  —  " 

"  I  see,"  replied  Alice,  with  her  bright  angelic 
smile,  "  that  you  partake  the  impression  that  has 

fone  abroad,  —  that  I  am  deformed.  It  is  not  so. 
'atience  and  a  change  of  climate  are  all  —  so  says 
my  doctor  —  that  I  need,  to  regain  a  certain,  if  not 
robust,  health.  But  it  is  not  of  thii  I  wish  to  speak," 
she  added,  hastily.  "  O  Mr.  Purkiss,  what  are  you 
about  to  do  ?  Is  the  human  heart  a  toy,  to  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  —  given,  retaken,  crushed  per- 
haps at  last  —  without  one  compassionate  scruple 
for  the  treasures  of  true  and  abiding  love  that  might 
have  flourished  there  ?     I  have  seen  all  that  has 

Eassed.  You  have  a  kind,  easy,  —  perhaps  suscepti- 
le  njiture.  The  deference  we  girls  have  been  ac- 
customed to  pay  to  our  parents*  wishes,  and  our  fond 
attachment  to  each  other,  have  co-operated  with 
this,  and  led  to  much  of  what  has  occurred.  You 
have  scarcely  seen  Leonora,  never  spoken  to  her. 
In  spite  of  a  cold  temperament,  she  is  a  good,  sweet 
girl,  and  you  may  doubtless  win  her ;  but  to  do  so 
in  a  manner  that  would  satisfy  a  generous,  kindlj^ 
nature,  will  require  more  time,  and  a  far  more  deli- 
cate procedure,  than  you  seem  to  consider  needful." 

"  I  accept  the  censure,"  said  I,  feeling  rather 
a8hame<l.  "  I  have  but  to  say,  in  extenuation,  that, 
having  lived  up  to  this  advanced  period  of  my  life, 
perfectly  fancy-free,  —  a  fact  which  somewhat  neg- 
atives my  'susceptibility,'  —  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  so  manv  charms  at  once,  that  my  judg- 
ment became  bewildered,  and  proved  unecjual  to 
the  situation.  Now,  I  see  clearly.  Ah,  that  I  had 
had  such  a  monitor  l)efore." 

"  Nay,  it  is  not  too  late,"  she  began,  eagerly. 

"  I  know  it  is  not  too  late;  for  Leonora,  1  recall 
my  al)surd  pretensions.  They  would  be  little  short 
of  insult  But,  O,  in  opening  my  eyes,  you  have 
shown  me  too  much  for  my  own  peace." 

"  What  tlo  you  mean  V  " 

"  Had  I  known  you  sooner,  your  wisdom,  your 
sweetness  —  (),  if  even  now  —  " 

"  Hush  !  Mr.  Purkiss.     You  are  mad." 

"  I  have  been  mad  hitherto,  but  now  I  am  sane  — 
and  wretched.  See,  —  I  am  going  to  leave  you  ;  for 
how  can  I  plead  ?  Why  should  you  believe  me  ? 
Yet,  Alice,  I  love  you,  —  you  only.    I  may  never 


deserve  you,  sweet  angel ;  but  no  one  else  shall  ever 

be  my  wife.     Farewell ;  and  when  you  hear  that  I 

have  made  another  choice,  despise,  —  forget  me  1 " 

»  «  *  « 

"  My  dear  Dick,  —  Are  you  engaged  ? 

"  Yours  impatiently, 

"  Richard  Purkiss." 
(Ans.) 

"  My  dear  Uncle.  Busilj^  engaged.  I  have  been 
affianced  to  eight  of  your  fair  friends,  and  have  now 
to  seek  your  blessing  on  my  union  with  the  beloved 
ninth  !  Your  dutiful  nephew, 

"  Dick." 

The  marriage-feast  passed  off  admirably.  I  was 
not  alone  in  my  glory.  Sir  Hugh  Sagramore  and 
Mr.  Lowry  found  brides  the  same  day.  Adelaide 
and  the  rest  were  bridesmaids.  A  diamond  brace- 
let, thirteen  laced  pocket-handkerchiefs,  two  fans, 
and  a  silver  spoon,  were  mysteriously  missed,  and  as 
mysteriously  restored,  at  night,  to  their  owners. 

My  wife  and  I  returned  to  England  last  week. 
Alice  is  in  perfect  health,  and  little  Master  Dick  is 
to  be  christened  on  Tuesday. 


TOUCHING  THE  OYSTER. 

A  DIRE  calamity  is  said  to  be  impending.  There 
is  the  autliority  of  an  active  naturalist  for  stating 
that  the  public  are  seriously  threatened  with  an 
oyster  famine.  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  when  giving 
evidence  as  to  the  natural  history  of  the  oyster, 
stated  to  the  Fishery  Commissioners  that,  if  a  large 
fall  of  "  spat "  did  not  speedily  take  place,  the  time 
would  soon  arrive  when  an  oyster  would  become  a 
curiosity  for  preservation  in  a  glass  case  !  The  same 
prophecy  was  at  one  time  uttered  as  to  the  salmon, 
and,  had  it  not  been  uttered,  and  thereby  become  a 
means  of  directing  public  attention  to  the  fast-fail- 
ing supplies  of  that  valuable  fish,  it  is  not  unlikely 
but  that  some  day  the  prophecy  would  have  been 
fulfilled.  Let  us  hope  then  that  Mr.  Buckland's 
prediction  may  be  the  means  of  directing  peremp- 
tory attention  to  the  case  of  the  oyster,  for  a  failure 
of  the  oyster  crop  would  be  a  more  serious  calamity 
than  the  decline  of  the  salmon  supply ;  not  so  much 
because  many  more  people  eat  oysters  than  salmon, 
as  because  the  cultivation  and  collection  of  that  bi- 
valve for  the  market  forms  a  means  of  subsistence 
to  a  very  considerable  body  of  people.  The  oyster- 
trade  is  a  branch  of  British  commerce  which  is  much 
more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed  by  those 
not  conversant  with  it ;  it  gives  employment  on  the 
shores  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  at  other  places  as 
well,  to  a  large  number  of  dredgermen,  some  of 
whom  are  banded  together  in  joint-stock,  or  rather 
co-operative  companies,  which  are  at  present  very 
profitable,  and  have  afforded  for  a  long  series  of 
years  a  comfortable  income  in  return  for  exceeding- 
ly light  labor.  One  of  the  oyster  companies  sold, 
in  season  1862  -  68, "  natives  "  to  the  value  of  ninety 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  stock  of  the  same  com- 
pany (at  Whitstable)  has  been  vahied  at  the  hand- 
some sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  There 
is  no  individual  salmon  fishery  so  valuable  as  this 
oyster-farm ;  but,  of  course,  the  oyster  is,  emphati- 
cally speaking,  a  stationary  animal,  and  even  if  one 
were  to  breed  millions  of  salmon  and  send  them  off 
to  the  sea,  there  is  no  valid  security  for  their  return, 
whilst  the  oyster,  once  laid  down,  may  continue  to 
breed  and  flourish  on  the  same  spot  forever,  or  at 
any  rate  till  some  serious  calamity  shall  uproot  the 
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scalps,  or  destroy  the  breeding  power  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

Oysters  have,  all  of  a  sudden,  become  scarce  and 
dear,  the  price  per  bushel  (wholesale)  having  been 
more  than  doubled  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
want  of  a  supply  of  oys  ter-bnxxl  is,  for  the  present, 
the  chief  hindrance  to  an  unlimited  supply.  A  fall 
of  what  is  technically  called  *'  spat "  (that  is,  the 
young  of  the  oyster  as  it  exudes  from  the  shell)  is 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  dredgermen  of  Whit- 
stable  and  the  oyster  farmers  of  the  Colne,  for  when 
a  full  or  general  fall  of  spat  does  take  place,  which 
is  only  once  in  seven  or  eight  years,  or,  according 
to  Captain  Austin,  once  in  ten  years,  or,  as  has  been 
experienced  by  many  dredgers,  once  in  thirteen 
j'ears,  it  furnishes  a  supply  of  brood  for  growing 
into  marketable  oysters  that  will  last  for  severiil 
seasons. 

The  business  of  the  oyster  companies  of  the  Colne 
and  Swale,  which  have  just  been  alluded  to,  is  to 
grow  oyster  spat  from  its  most  infantile  stages  into 
a  marketable  commodity ;  in  other  words,  to  trans- 
form raw  material,  that  may  be  originally  worth  ten 
shillings,  into  double  that  number  of  pounds ;  to 
convert,  in  short,  twenty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
oyster  brood,  bought  in  1859 -CO,  into  ninety  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  salable  oysters  for  the  mar- 
kets of  1 862  -  63.  Oysters  were  lately  selling  at  the 
rate  of  six  pounds  per  bushel ;  in  other  words,  sixteen 
hundred  natives  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty  shil- 
lings !  The  ratio  of  oyster  growth  is  acconling  to 
the  following  scale :  While  the  bivalve  is  in  the  state 
known  as  spat,  a  bushel  measure  it  is  thought  will 
contain  25,000  of  these  infant  oysters;  at  the  next 
epoch  of  its  commercial  life,  the  oyster  is  known  in 
the  market  as  brood,  in  which  condition  the  measure 
in  question  will  contain  5,500  individuals ;  when  the 
oyster  grows  into  ware,  which  is  the  next  stage  of 
its  cultivation,  a  bushel  measure  will  hold  2,000  ; 
and,  in  the  final  or  marketable  stage  of  the  oyster, 
when  the  animal  is  about  four  years  old,  1,500,  or  at 
the  most  1,600  will  fill  the  same  measure. 

Some  innocent  folks  may  think  that  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  insuring  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
outers  in  our  markets,  is  to  throw  down  a  few  bush- 
els of  brood  and  just  let  it  grow :  in  a  sense,  that 
might  do  very  well,  and  in  the  natural  beds  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  cultivat- 
ed nor  much  cared  for  by  any  person,  the  spat  just 
gets  leave  to  grow  where  it  falls  ;  but  such  a  mode 
of  farming  would  never  prwluce  "  natives."  These 
much-prized  bivalves  are  nourished  on  the  London 
clay  in  the  bed  of  the  Swale  at  Whitstable,  and  the 
ground  nia^t  be  favorable  and  the  feeding  gowl  to 
produce  such  an  excellent  oyster,  for  it  is  large  in 
tlesh  and  of  succulent  flavor.  Oysters  at  once  take 
on  the  flavor  incidental  to  their  surroundings.  A 
vessel  laden  with  petroleum  having  foundered  in 
the  Bay  of  Portland,  Maine,  every  oyster  taken 
there  for  a  long  period  had  the  flavor  of  coal-oil ; 
the  hungry  bivalves  having  fattened  u|)on  the  oil  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  wells,  just  as  consumptive  patients 
do  on  the  oil  extracted  from  the  liver  of  the  cod. 
Many  persons  do  not  like  the  oysters  which  are  sold 
in  the  London  shell-fish  shops  and  taverns,  and  it  is 
but  telling  the  tnith  to  say  that  they  are  sophisti- 
cate<l,  being  fed  and  cooked  up  in  appearance  by 
means  of  oatmeal,  &c.,  but  what  they  gain  in  fat 
they  most  assuredly  lose  in  flavor.  Tastes  differ  as  to 
0}*sters.  A  Scotchman,  accustomed  to  the  delicious 
"  pandorcs  "  of  rrestoupans,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
thinks  natives  are  rather  "wersh"  in  flavor;  an 


American  again  likes  hb  own  large,  rich,  and  unc- 
tuous "  Shrewsburys  "  better  than  the  Colchester 
oysters,  which  he  avers  taste  of  copper ;  then  your 
Aiustralian  colonist  cries,  "  Give  me  the  ojster  of 
Rose  Bay,  at  Port  Jackson ;  it  dissolves  m  one's 
mouth  like  a  clot  of  Devonshire  cream ;  it  is  far  bet- 
ter than  your  bearded  '  red  banks  '  or  your  famed 
colossus  of  Leith  roads."  As  to  the  amount  of  flesh 
contained  in  an  oyster,  there  is  no  doubt  the  natives 
bear  the  palm  ;  they  are  full  indeed  when  compared 
to  the  oyster  of  most  other  places,  not  excepting 
even  the  much-praised  and  finely  flavored  "  whis- 
kered pandores  "  of  Prestonpans,  which  of  late  seem 
to  have  become  rather  consumptive,  especially  those 
sold  in  the  Edinburgh  taverns. 

During  all  the  stages  of  its  growth  the  oyster 
ought  to  be  assiduously  cultivated  or  tended  by  the 
dredgermen  ;  it  is  by  close  attention  to  this  rule 
that  they  have  gained  their  fame  at  Whitstable. 
The  ground  there  is  divided  into  large  fields,  each 
of  which  has  oysters  in  a  certain  stage  of  growth  ; 
in  one  field  the  oysters  will  be  of  very  small  size  in- 
deed, the  nearest  stage  to  spat ;  at  another  portion 
of  the  farm  they  will  be  considerably  larger,  and  so 
the  range  of  size  will  go  on  increasing  from  one- 
year-olds,  up  to  those  which  are  on  the  market- 
ground.  The  men  of  Whitstable  are  constantly  at 
work  arranging  their  beds,  and  clearing  away  the 
enemies  of  the  oyster,  which  are  numerous  and  re- 
quire to  be  constantly  watched  to  prevent  them 
from  accumulating. 

To  enable  men  to  engage  with  success  in  oyster- 
farming,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  natural  history  and  habits 
of  the  oyster.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  we  are  not 
just  so  ignorant  of  the  natural  history  of  this  mol- 
lusk  as  we  are  of  the  natural  history  of  some  of  the 
other  animals  which  inhabit  the  sea,  although  there 
are  many  problems  of  oyster-life  which  have  yet 
to  be  solved.  Naturalists,  for  instance,  cannot  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  whether  an  oyster  rests  on  its 
concave  or  its  flat  shell ;  but  the  grand  mystery 
which,  for  the  present,  hangs  over  the  oyster-beds, 
and  which  has  hung  over  them  for  some  years  past, 
has  been  the  failure  of  spat ;  a  failure  which  cannot 
be  explained,  and  which  has  been  pretty  general  on 
all  European  oyster-grounds,  except  those  of  Ireland. 
In  good,  —  that  is,  as  is  supiwsed,  at  any  rate,  by 
some  naturalists,  —  in  sufticiently  warm  seasons,  the 
oyster  sickens  in  June  or  July,  and  then  begins 
to  brew  and  emit  its  seed,  or  rather  its  young, 
for  each  little  oyster  is  perfect  in  shape  before  it 
leaves  the  parental  shell.  Another  point  of  oyster 
controversy  is  whether  or  not  the  spat  ascends 
or  descends  at  the  periotl  of  its  emission.  Mr.  Buck- 
land  says  that  the  spat  never  comes  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  according  to  other  authorities 
it  docs  so  ri.se  to  the  top,  swimming  about  for  a  time, 
and  then  falling  at  the  place  to  which  the  wind 
or  the  watery  current  may  have  carried  it.  On  the 
chance  that  it  falls  on  an  appropriate  place  depends 
the  future  of  the  oyster ;  if  the  spat  have  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  on  a  gravelly  or  rocky  bottom,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  on  the  culch  of  an  oyster-lKul,  then  all 
is  well;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  spat  falls  on 
a  spot  of  mud,  then  the  infant  mollusk  will  assuredly 
perish  with  great  rapidity. 

When  a  favorable  spatting  year  occurs,  the  yield 
of  young,  as  may  readily  be  supposed  from  the 
known  fecundity  of  the  oyster,  is  enormous,  and, 
along  with  the  partial  i<pats  of  other  seasons,  supplies, 
as  the  reader  already  knows,  brood  for  many  years. 
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Each  indiviilual  oyster  is  supposed,  by  practical 
men,  to  spawn  once  a  year,  and  it  may  do  so  under 
favorable  circumstances,  giving  forth,  it  is  calculat- 
ed, about  a  million  of  young  !  In  unfavorable  sea- 
sons only  a  small  number  oi  young  will  be  emitted  ; 
and  in  all  seasons  the  destruction  of  the  spat  by 
enemies  is  enormous,  so  that  only  the  merest  percent- 
age of  it  is  saved  for  the  benefit  of  the  oyster-farmer. 
Ihe  spat,  unfortunately,  does  not  always  fall  on  the 
bed  from  which  it  is  emitted,  but,  as  has  been 
already  hinted,  may  be  carried  far  away  by  either 
the  wmd  or  the  waves;  and  we  can  thus  easily 
account  for  the  new  oyster-beds  which  are  being 
constantly  discovered  in  the  English  Channel  and 
elsewhere,  by  the  spat  from  some  old  bed  having 
been  wafted  to  the  spot,  and  there  having  found 
a  good  bolding-on  place  ;  for,  unless  the  infant  oyster 
obtain  a  good  resting-place,  some  "  coigne  of  van- 
tage," they  are  lost  A  good  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  as  to  the  best  bottom  for  an  oyster-bed  ; 
now,  it  is  certain  that  the  most  proper  ground  for 
the  reception  of  the  spat  of  the  oyster  is  the  culch 
incidental  to  the  scalps,  i.  e.  broken  shells,  &c.  A 
good,  clean,  and  smooth  oyster  or  mussel  shell  is 
best  of  all.  There  need  l)c  no  doubt  whatever 
on  this  point  of  oyster  economy,  as  dredgers  fre- 
quently find  as  many  as  twenty  juvenile  oysters 
clinging  fast  to  an  old  oyster-shell.  Much  praise 
ha.s,  of  late  years,  been  awarded  to  various  foreign 
contrivances  for  receiving  oyster  spat,  as  tiles,  fag- 
ots, frames  of  timber,  &c.,  but  such  receptacles 
are  not  required  where  there  is  a  bed  of  natural 
culch  or  where  culch  can  be  laid  down,  and  all 
along  the  coasts  there  are  shell  middens  sufficient  to 
bottom  any  number  of  oyster-beds.  It  is  only  on 
such  ovster-farms  as  those  on  the  foreshore  of  the 
He  de  lliJ  that  tiles  and  other  artificial  contrivances 
are  required,  and  there  the  tiles  fortunately  serve 
a  double  purpose,  as  they  can  be  so  laid  down  as  to 
form  channels  for  the  running  of  constant  streams 
of  water  over  the  beds,  which  are  useful  in  washing 
away  the  mud  that  has  a  tendency  to  gather  there ; 
doubtless  these  tiles,  and  all  other  artificial  contriv- 
ances, will  be  superseded  whenever  a  natural  culch 
is  formed.  None  of  these  contrivances  for  the  arti- 
ficial capture  of  spat  have  as  yet  succeeded  to  any 
extent  on  the  British  oyster-beds,  although  at  the 
oyster  nursery  of  the  13aie  de  Foret  in  France, 
all  kinds  of  tiles  and  artificial  contrivances  have 
proved  very  effective. 

The  failure  of  the  spat  during  these  recent  years, 
and  also  at  former  periods,  is  a  riddle  that  many 
have  been  trying  hard  to  solve,  although  without 
effect.  CaptJiin  Austin  of  Whitstal)le,  who  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  oyster-farming,  has  a  theory 
that  the  increasin^j  dirtiness  of  the  Thames  has 
something  to  do  with  the  prolonged  failure  of  the 
spat.  He  says  the  necessary  conditions  for  obtain- 
ing a  good  fall  are  clear  water  and. quiet  weather, 
and  that  these  conditions  cannot  now  be  obtained 
on  the  Thames,  in  consequence  of  a  muddy  deix)sit, 
which  thickens  the  water  and  so  hampers  the  cilia 
or  swimming  apparatus  of  the  young  oyster,  that  it 
is  killed,  so  to  speak,  almost  before  it  has  time  to 
live,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  it  can  get  anchored  to  a 
bit  of  culch  or  smooth  jMibble. 

The  Captain,  from  experiments  he  has  made,  does 
not  tliink  that  the  heat  of  the  weather  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  question  of  a  good  or  bad  spat,  but 
in  that  case,  how  about  other  oj-ster-beds  ?  The 
spat  has  been  ecjually  scarce  in  France  during  late 
years,  as  it  has  been  in  England  or  Scotland,  and 


on  oyster-beds  where  the  water  is  both  clear  and 
quiet.  To  show  the  reader,  however,  how  doctors 
differ  on  this  as  on  all  other  fjuestions,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  are  men  who  jjooh  pooh  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, and  who  go  in  so  strongly  for  the  heat  theory, 
that  it  has  been  proposed,  by  one  enthusiast,  to  erect 
furnaces  and  steam-boilers  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
newly  laid  down  oyster  farm  to  keep  the  water  at  a 
proper  spawning  temperature  !  Would  it  not  be 
well  worth  while  to  investigate  systematically  the 
natural  history  of  the  ojster,  and  the  other  food-giv- 
ing products  of  the  sea  as  well,  putting  the  expendi- 
ture connected  with  the  investigation  down  to  the 
national  account  ?  Large  sums  of  money  are  often 
expended  on  matters  of  less  moment.  The  success 
of  our  fisheries  depends,  or  ratlier,  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, ought  to  depend,  on  our  exact  knowledge  of 
the  birth,  growtli,  and  periods  of  gestation  and  re- 
production of  the  vai'ious  animals  fished  for,  whether 
these  be  shrimps  or  salmon  ;  but  we  have  always 
legislated  for  our  fisheries  without  such  knowledge, 
which  yet  should  be  the  basis  of  all  legislation  bear- 
ing on  the  economy  of  our  sea  food  supplies. 


ALLIGATORS  IN  ENGLAND. 

"  Alligators  in  England  !  Come,  come,  Major, 
is  not  that  just  a  little  too  —  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,"  cried  the  Major,  throwing  himself  leis- 
urely back,  and  taking  a  long  puff  at  his  cigar,  "  I 
would  tell  you  why  I  think  so,  but  that  the  telling 
would  involve  something  of  a  story  which  might  not, 
perhaps  —  " 

But  he  was  interrupted  by  a  chorus  of  voices, 
"  A  story  !  What !  a  story !  "  as  if  that  were  not 
the  very  thing  our  ears  were  all  thirsting  for. 
Tlianks  to  our  friend's  generosity,  and  the  goodness 
of  a  most  exemplary  landlord,  our  other  thirst  is  in 
the  fairest  way  of  being  gratified.  A  comfortable 
room,  lots  of  easy-chairs,  an  open  window  to  admit 
the  most  fragrant  of  evening  breezes  from  the  bluest 
of  seas,  glorious  wine,  and  more  glorious  good-fel- 
lowship ;  tiiere  is  nothing  wanted  but  the  mellifluous 
accent  of  some  ILissan  or  Mejnoun,  like  yourself. 
Major,  to  .send  us  all  into  the  seventh  heaven  of 
rapt  attention  ;  and  what  narrator  can  resist  so  fair 
a  promise  V  Besides,  you  must  not  underrate 
stories ;  now-a-<lays  everything  is  done  by  appro- 
priate stories.  Setting  aside  education  in  general, 
and  our  beloved  magazines  in  particular,  see  what 
hAs  been  done,  and  will  be  done  with  them  too. 
Is  n't  wine-bibbing  and  drunkenness  put  down  by 
pretty  little  stories  in  pretty  little  books,  and  sins 
more  heinous  still  eradicated  by  anecdotes  com- 
piled by  line  and  rule,  and  fitted  to  our  require- 
ments with  the  nicest  scrupulosity  ?  Shall  we  not 
hear  stories  in  one  place  how  that  mercenary  Tom 
WAS  bribed  to  vote,  and  that  noble  Dick  resisted  the 
temptation  ?  and,  in  another  place,  how  —  But, 
faith,  if  I  go  on  longer  I  shall  be  in  the  position  of 
spurring  a  noble  steed,  eh,  Major  V  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  door  barred  against  his 
egress.  A  thoasand  panlons  ;  but  stories  —  egad, 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  should  say  to  the  "  varsal 
world,"  as  little  girls  do  to  an  obnoxious  playmate, 
"  O  you  big  story." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Major ;  "  what  I  have  to  tell 
you  certainly  does  look  vaporish  enough  now  it 
has  pa-ssed,  but  there  were  awkward  bits  of  granite 
in  the  events  themselves  which  still,  at  whiUvs,  grate 
sharply  upon  my  meditations,  and  remind  me  that 
the  circumstances,  quorum  pars  fui,  have  not  been 
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all  of  oil  and  roses.  "WTien  I  was  some  twenty 
years  nearer  to  the  beginning  of  all  things  than  I 
am  at  this  present"  (here  followed  a  lengthy  puff), 
"  I  was  staying  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend  of  mv 
father's,  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
The  squire  himself,  our  host,  was  advanced  in  years, 
and  we  saw  little  of  him,  save  at  those  times  when 
the  master  of  the  house  is  expected  to  stand  some- 
what prominent  in  doing  its  honors.  The  greater 
share,  however,  even  of  this  kindly  duty  devolved 
upon  his  heir,  his  only  son,  a  fair  average  specimen 
of  his  class,  gentlemanly,  well-informed,  rather  re- 
tiring in  disposition  ;  and,  I  often  thought,  more 
likely,  if  left;  to  himself,  to  shut  himself  up  in  his 
studio  or  laboratory  for  the  instruction  and  benefit 
of  mankind  than  to  interest  himself  actively  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  life.  He  was  not,  however, 
without  an  occasional  stimulus  from  his  father,  who, 
as  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and  well-en- 
dowed family,  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  himself 
and  his  heir,  amongst  other  duties  by  no  means 
neglected,  to  extend  the  hand  of  good-fellowship  to 
his  neighbors,  and  of  hospitality  io  every  deserving 
individual  (ahem  !)  who  came  within  the  quiet 
sphe^re  of  his  influence. 

"  Thus  comfortably  and  satisfactorily  things  went 
on  with  us,  till  the  near  approach  of  a  day  of  con- 
siderable imjwrtance  to  the  family  of  our  woi'thy 
entertainer :  nothing  less,  in  short,  than  the  mar- 
riage of  his  heir  to  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring 
proprietor ;  a  match  in  every  way  suitable  and  fuU 
of  promise  for  coming  generations  of  Westertons, 
for  such  is  the  name  we  will  now  know  them  by. 

"  The  family  estate  was  strictly  entailed,  and,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  younger  Westerton,  would 
^o  to  a  distant  cousin,  then  in  the  army  and  on  duty 
in  India.  The  old  gentleman  had,  in  his  youth, 
suffered  some  rather  severe  love  disappointment, 
and  was  long  supi>osed  to  have  taken  an  irrevocable 
vow  against  any  further  dealings  with  the  traitorous 
6<.^x ;  during  this  period  it  was  that  he  had  his 
nephew  and  heir  to  live  with  him  ;  and  the  young 
man,  seeing  the  fact  of  heirship  reflected  on  every 
side,  naturally  came  to  look  upon  his  ultimate  ac- 
cession to  the  property  as  almost  a  thing  of  course, 
and  when  his  uncle  '  shook  off  the  dew-drops  from 
his  mane,'  and  provided  himself  with  a  wife,  and,  in 
due  time,  a  direct  heir  to  the  estate,  felt  no  doubt  a 
deep  amount  of  chagrin  and  disappointment.  He 
had,  however,  no  alter-reason  to  complain,  for  his 
advancement  in  life  was  as  carefully  looked  to  as  if 
he  had  been  a  younger  son  ;  which,  I  take  it,  is  all 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  could  reiisonably  be 
expected.  There  was  not  much  cordiality,  I  fear, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  all-very-well  sort  of  inter- 
course kept  up  between  them,  their  relative  posi- 
tions being  well  underetood  and  a])preciateu  on 
both  sides. 

"  There  was  some  troublesome  war  or  other  on 
hand  just  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  and  we  were  ac- 
customed to  look  over  the  news  of  the  day  with  the 
sort  of  interest  one  is  e-xpected  to  take  in  the  rela- 
tives of  one's  host,  —  a  Icind  of  lazy  curiosity  to 
know  whether  they  are  going  to  be  made  field-mar- 
shals, or,  in  American  phrase,  had  already  gone 
undiir,  —  when  we  were  startled  by  the  arrival, 
totally  unexi>ected,  of  our  cousin  himself.  Ill-health 
formed  the  plea  for  his  arrival  in  England  ;  the  con- 
templated marriage,  heard  of  on  his  landing,  for  his 
presence  in  the  north. 

"  lie  did  not  come  alone.  A  wonderful  collection 
of  Oriental  curiosities  accompanied  him,  from  the 


wing  of  a  butterfly  to  the  handkerchief  of  a  Thug ; 
curiosities  which  were  under  the  especial  charge  of 
a  Hindoo  retainer,  Gholab,  and  a  retainer's  retainer, 
who,  if  they  were  not  Thugs  themselves,  looked, 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  eminently  well  qualified 
for  the  dignity.  That  he  shouhl  have  brought  these 
worthies  with  him  excited  our  surprise  ;  but  that  he 
explained  by  informing  us  of  their  devoted  attach- 
ment to  himself,  for  some  vital  service  rendered  to 
them  in  India.  I  think  it  was  the  saving  Gholab's 
life  ;  but  whether  from  a  tiger,  a  bullet,  or  the  gal- 
lows I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

"  Both  Gholab  and  his  master  were  much  occu- 
pied about  the  museum  of  curiosities  before  men- 
tioned. In  truth,  I  think  I  never  came  upon  the 
former  but  that  he  was  rubbing,  polishing,  or  in 
some  way  working  upon  some  queer,  uncouth-look- 
ing object  or  other.  Once  I  came  suddenly  upon 
him  in  a  plantation  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  and,  as  my  curiosity  had  always  been  some- 
what excited  on  his  account,  I  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments observing  his  labors  before  advancing  upon 
him.     You  know  what  bangles  are  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.  Indian  ornaments  for  the  an- 
kles." 

"  Just  so.  Well,  our  friend  was  busily  engaged 
in  altering  and  shaping  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
an  ornament  of  this  description,  adding  to  it  a 
strong-clipping  spring,  and  a  link  or  two  of  chain. 
He  started  up  when  he  became  conscious  of  my  vi- 
cinity, with  a  greater  appearance  of  fi-ight  and  more 
wildness  of  gesture  than  I  deemed  the  occasion  jus- 
tified, though  he  was  an  Oriental,  and  we  were  in  a 
plantation  at  a  short  distance  from  an  English  squire's 
hall ;  and  in  reply  to  my  simple  question  of  what  he 
was  about,  uttered  some  unintelligible  gutturals,  and 
gesticulated  in  a  manner  meant  possibly  to  be  ex- 
planatory, but  which  had,  to  me,  an  appearance 
wonderfully  resembling  the  passes  of  Herr  Presto, 
the  conjurer,  when  especially  bent  upon  a  process 
of  bamboozling. 

"  But  this  and  many  other  smaller  matters  besides, 
which  have  since  acquired  significance,  passed  away 
from  my  mind,  —  at  least  from  the  surface  of  it,  —  to 
lodge  themselves,  however,  in  those  mysterious  re- 
ceptacles where  I  do  believe  every  atomic  affection 
on  our  sensoria,  at  any  time  experienced,  is  inde- 
structibly lying,  and  still  capable  of  bein^  made 
prominent,  either  by  some  mental  magic  ueyond 
our  research,  or  by  some  sympathetic  and  appro- 
priate combination  of  external  circumstances. 

"  We  shook  ourselves  down  with  our  new  an'ivals 
as  best  we  might,  and  returned  to  our  diversions, 
among  which  swimming  must  be  reckoned  one,  es- 

Secialiy  with  the  younger  portion  of  our  party.  I 
on't  wonder  at  it,  as  there  was  a  beautiful  lake  in 
the  grounds,  with  smooth  grassy  margins  along  the 
rich  meadows,  and  shallow  enough  to  be  safe  to  all, 
but  winding  off  into  some  thick  plantations  on  hi^h 
ground,  where  It  became  of  corresponding  depth, 
and  where  several  rocky  islets  broke  its  surface,  and 
rendered  it,  if  somewhat  gloomy,  exceedingly  pictu- 
resque and  solemnly  beautiful.  Young  Westerton 
was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  especially  delighted 
in  the  refreshing  exercise,  so  much  so  that  he  would 
not  unfrequently  spend  the  greater  part  of  a  summer 
afternoon  in  and  about  the  lake,  striking  off  boldly 
from  the  more  open  parts,  and  revelling,  like  a  very 
Triton,  amongst  the  rocks  and  sunken  trees  of  tlie 
deeper  and  less  accessible  portion.  Sometimes  he 
would  lie  passive  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  float- 
ing almost  motionless,  or  gently  paddling  hither  and 
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thither  in  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  youth,  health,  and 
vigor. 

"In  amusing  contrast  with  young  Westerton's 
love  of  the  water  was  the  extreme  norror  always 
manifested  by  the  Hindoo  Gholab,  whenever  he 
was  compelled  to  approach  its  banks.  Nothing  less 
than  the  most  positive  orders  of  his  master  ever 
brought  him  near,  and  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  the 
speed  with  which  he  hastened  from  its  vicinity  as  soon 
as,  having  discharged  his  service,  he  received  his 
master's  permission  to  retreat.  The  latter  accounted 
to  us  for  this  striking  dislike  by  relating  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  one  of  the  Indian  rivers,  near 
which  Gholab's  childhood  was  passed.  He  was  one 
day,  in  company  with  another  youth,  paddling 
about  in  the  stream,  when  suddenly  a  large  alliga- 
tor rose  close  upon  them,  seized  his  companion,  and 
disappeared  with  him  in  his  jaws.  The  shock  was 
so  great  that  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  unlucky  victim,  never  quite  got  over 
its  effects,  but  retained  the  picture  of  that  horrible 
incident  in  his  memory,  to  be  freshened  and  inten- 
sified by  any  combination  of  wood  and  water  at  all 
resembling  the  scene  of  the  sad  catastrophe,  '  a 
wonderful  resemblance  to  which,'  said  Cousin  Wes- 
terton,  '  some  parts  of  my  uncle's  domain  do  cer- 
tainly exhibit.' 

"  We  were  now  within  a  fortnight  of  the  projected 
marriage,  and  I  was  one  day  out  on  a  shooting  ex- 
pedition, when,  happening  to  pass  near  the  turn- 
pike-road, I  saw  a  gig  rapidly  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  Hall,  and  soon  heard  myself  hailed 
bv  Cousin  Westerton.  I  felt  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  would  hardly  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  greet  me,  as  we  somehow  had  not  grown 
to  care  much  for  each  other.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
some  curiosity  that  I  went  up  to  the  gig,  which  he 
had  drawn  to  the  roadside,  and  in  which  he  was 
standing  in  evident  expectation  of  my  approach.  , 
" '  I  have  stopped  to  say  good  by,'  cried  he,  ey- 
ing me  keenly  the  while.  '  I  am  called  off  by  busi- 
ness of  the  very  last  importance,  and  should  not  be 
surprised  if  I  find  myself  tossing  on  my  outward  voy- 
age to  India,  instead  of  dancing  at  my  cousin's  wed- 
ding. By  the  way,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  My  watch 
has  stopped.  Can  you  give  me  the  exact  time  ? 
Very  provoking,  is  it  not  r  I  mean  having  to  leave 
just  at  this  particular  juncture.  What  jolly  days  of 
it  you  will  have.  Half  past  twelve,  you  say.  Thank 
you.  My  uncle  quite  sees  the  necessity  for  my  go- 
ing. Good  sport,  I  hope.  Which  way  do  you  re- 
turn ? ' 

"  I  pointed  in  a  direction  which  was  not  towards 
the  lake. 

" '  Ha !  I  see ;  through  the  finest  covers  on  the 
estate.  Well,  I  must  not  detain  you.  Half  past 
twelve,  you  say.     Good  by,  goo<l  by.' 

"  And  so  he  broke  off  his  almost  soliloquy,  which, 
fflther  the  impatience  of  his  horse  or  his  own  excit- 
ed manner,  leading  to  repeated  checks  at  the  bridle, 
only  to  be  balanced  by  compensating  touches  of  the 
whip,  had  made  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  pro- 
ceeding. He  was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  I  on  my 
rounds. 

♦»  After  a  while  I  dismissed  the  keeper  and  his 
dogs,  having  determined  to  sauntt'r  quietly  back 
alone.  It  wiis  a  lovely  afternoon,  with  warm,  balmy 
breezes  just  fanning  the  trees  and  liedgerows  into 
graceful  animation  ;  the  rich  corn-lands  lying  luxu- 
rioasly  in  the  vale,  with  their  fringed  robes  of  au- 
tumn-tinted woo<Uands  drawn  irregularly  and  neg- 
ligently about  them,  and  in  the  distance  the  slope 


and  swell  of  many  undulating  hills,  whose  varied 
curves  of  beauty  stood  out  in  the  rich  blue  sky  in  end- 
less variety  of  loveliness.  Westerton  Hall,  with  its 
well-ordered  g.ardens  and  plantations,  stood  in  the 
mid-distance,  and  I  was  just  wishing  for  some  bit  of 
active  life  to  give  more  human  interest  to  the  scene, 
when  from  its  gates  emerged  a  single  horseman,  who 
galloped  not  merely  swiftly,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
frantically  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  Of  course 
I  hastened  at  once  to  the  Hall. 

"A  strange  dread  came  over  me,  and  my  thoughts 
settled  with  involuntary  tenacity  on  the  agitated 
manner  displayed  by  Cousin  Westerton  when  I  met 
him  on  the  road ;  but  he,  I  reasoned,  could  not  have 
been  cognizant  of  any  unusual  occurrence,  or  he 
would  at  least  have  informed  me  of  it.  Besides,  might 
I  not  be  needlessly  alarmed  ?  Not  so,  however,  for 
when  I  reached  the  house  I  found  that  young  W^es- 
terton  had  just  been  brought  in  dead,  —  drowned, 
as  it  appeared,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake. 

"  No  one  had  witnessed  his  death.  His  com- 
panions on  this  occasion,  as  had  often  been  done 
before,  left  him  when  they  saw  him  strike  off  in  the 
wilder  and  more  secluded  parts,  where  none  of  them 
cared  to  follow,  never  doubting,  however,  that  when 
tired  of  exercise  and  exploration,  he  would  return 
as  ^usual,  and  join  their  party  when  evening  drew 
nigh.  Before  this,  however,  accident  revealed  the 
body  to  a  keeper  who  happened  to  be  passing.  It 
had  got  entangled  amongst  some  roots  or  branches, 
and,  but  that  it  was  lying  over  one  of  these,  it  is 
probable  that  the  discovery  would  not  have  been 
made  so  early,  as,  from  being  thus  caught,  as  it 
were,  it  was  prevented  from  sinking  into  tiie  depths 
of  the  lake.     Life  was  quite  extinct. 

" '  At  what  hour,'  I  asked,  '  did  he  leave  the 
house  ? ' 

" '  At  one  o'clock  ;  after  lunch-time.' 
"  '  Where  were  the  Hindoos  ? ' 
"  '  In  their  master's  apartments,  packing  up  and 
preparing  to  be  gone.'  One  of  the  house-servants 
had  seen  them  busily  engaged  in  doing  so ;  indeed, 
so  fully  were  they  occupied  with  their  task,  that 
they  plainly  showed  him  they  wished  his  absence, 
and,  immediately  after  he  left,  locked  their  dooi;, 
and  so  had  kept  it  ever  since.  I  went  at  once  to 
the  rooms,  impelled  by  some  shapeless  suspicion,  of 
what  I  scarcely  knew.  The  door  was  now  un- 
locked, and  I  went  in  to  find  them  both  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  the  manner  represented  to  me  by  the 
servant,  and  as,  to  all  appearance,  they  had  been 
ever  since  his  visit.  I  left  them  to  themselves, 
though  I  declare  I  think  a  shepherd's  dog,  who  sus- 
pects, but  is  not  quite  certain  that  some  vagabond 
curs  have  been  worrying  his  master's  sheep,  and 
longs  to  fly  at  their  throats,  must  feel  very  much  as 
I  did. 

"  An  inquest  was  duly  held.  All  the  ordinary  in- 
dications of  death  by  drowning  were  of  course  ex- 
hibited, and  there  was  nothing  more,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  bruises  about  the  right  ankle-joint, 
which  might  have  been  occasioned  by  striking 
against  the  rocks  or  stubs  in  the  lake,  though,  as  one 
of  the  jury  casually  observed,  they  presented  a  re- 
markably circular  and  band-like  appearance.  I 
was  myself  present,  and  a  good  deal  struck  at  the 
time  by  the  wonls.  They  escaped,  however,  with- 
out comment,  and  as  I  could  not  connect  them 
in  any  way  with  anything  leading  to  suspicion  of 
foul  play,  nothing  further  was  said,  and  the  circum- 
stances passed  from  my  mind,  to  return,  however, 
with  terrible  distinctness  and  meaning  thereafter. 
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A  sudden  seizure  of  cramp  was  taken  as  the  cause 
of  death,  a  verdict  returned  accordingly,  and  young 
Westcrton,  just  about  to  step  into  the  arena  of  aetire 
life,  was  laid  stark  and  disfigured  in  the  vault  of  his 
forefathers. 

"  If  this  were  an  ordinarj'  tale  I  am  narratinj*,  I 
ought,  I  suppose,  in  this  place,  to  descant  njwn  the 
dreadful  shock  (though  that  for  a  while  it  certainly 
was)  this  sad  event  occasioned  to  the  bereaved 
bri(le,  —  to  send  her  with  dishevelled  hair  into  the 
woods,  or  to  find  her  lying  lifeless  at  the  foot  of  some 
frightful  precipice.  There  rises,  however,  in  my 
mind's  eye  the  vision  of  a  still  comely  dame,  not 
without  sundry  olive-branclies  springing  around  her, 
which  (juite  precludes  the  propriety  of  that  usually 
orthodox  termination.  Not  that  his  intended  wife 
was  iieartless  or  unfeeling.  No;  whilst  she  mourned 
for  him,  she  mourned  for  him  sincerely ;  but  time, 
with  its  alleviations,  tempered,  though  it  might  not 
obliterate,  the  smart,  and  his  remembrance  faded 
into  one  of  those  gentle  sorrows  which  we  must  of 
necessity  cause  to  stand  apart  from  those  active  du- 
ties life  still  brings  with  it.  As  to  the  heart-struck 
and  hojxjless  old  father,  let  us  draw  over  him  the  veil 
of  deep  and  silent  sympathy. 

"  More  than  two  years  now  passed  away,  and  I 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  burning  Ganges.  My  du- 
ties carried  me  to  one  of  the  lesser  towns  on  the  riv- 
er, where  time  soon  began  to  hang  rather  heavily 
on  my  hands.  Occasionally  I  would,  out  of  the 
merest  idleness,  turn  into  the  court  of  justice  there, 
but  was  seldom  rewarded  in  my  quest  of  adventure 
by  anything  more  than  the  most  petty  illustrations 
of  the  doings  of  the  Indian  Themis.  At  last  there 
came  a  change,  and  of  so  startling  a  character,  that 
neither  during  the  remainder  of  ray  sojourn  there, 
nor  for  a  long  time  after,  had  I  anything  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  way  of  listlessness  or  apathy.  It 
chanced  that  I  one  day  entered  the  court-house  at 
one  door  just  as  a  mixed  group  of  guards  and  of- 
fenders were  leaving  it  by  another.  I  had  Just  time 
to  recognize  amongst  them  the,  to  me,  unmistakable 
features  of  the  Hindoo  Gholab,  but  whether  there 
as  a  custodian  or  infractor  of  the  laws  I  was  then 
unable  to  make  out.  It  mattered  little,  however,  as 
I  knew  whei-e  to  obtain  easy  and  certain  informa- 
tion of  any  and  everything  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

"  On  my  return  to  my  quarters,  I  found  that  the 
ver)'  men  whom  I  wished  to  meet  with  were  there, 
and  were  then  discussing  with  some  brother  officers 
the  (letails  of  a  crime  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
which  had  just  come  to  light  in  that  district.  Sev- 
eral Hindoo  girls  had  suthlenly  and  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared under  the  waters  when  jierforming  their 
ablutions  in  the  sacred  stream,  drawn  under  and 
devoured  by  alligators.  Such  was  the  general  be- 
lief, until  the  bo<ly  of  one  of  them  chanced  to  be 
picked  up  lower  down  the  river,  totally  unmutilated, 
and  deprived  of  certain  valuable  ornaments,  which 
the  young  devotee  was  known  to  have  had  on  when 
she  went  in.  For  a  goo<l  while  justice  wjis  com- 
pletely at  fault,  but  these  ornaments  having  been 
traced  to  the  |X)ssession  of  two  men,  over  whose  do- 
ings the  strictest  watch  was  preserved,  the  result 
was,  that  they  were  apprehended  in  a  covered  boat 
rooon.'<l  in  tiie  centre  of  the  stream,  almost  in  the 
act  of  despoiling  one  of  their  victims.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  a  skilful  diver,  watching  the  opportunitv 
of  one  iK'ing  sejwrated  from  the  rest,  rose  through 
the  waters,  fixed  a  strong  ligature  to  one  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  then  dived  olf,  whilst  a  confederate 


in  the  boat,  by  means  of  a  roix;  and  bold  or  pur- 
cliase  of  some  kind  at  the  Viottom  of  the  river,  drew 
the  struggling  swimmer  irresistibly  down,  when  death 
soon  put  an  end  to  all  efforts  to  escape. 

"  Whilst  these  particulars  were  being  narrated  I 
became  more  and  more  agitated,  untu  I  could  no 
longer  keep  my  seat.  '  Why,  Major,'  said  one,  'you 
seem  disturbed ;  can  there  be  anything  in  the  do- 
ings of  these  wretches  of  sufficient  pungency  to 
quicken  — ' 

" '  Stop,'  said  I,  for  I  saw  he  was  about  to  quiz 
my  equanimity,  '  don't  treat  this  matter  lightly.  I 
confess  I  am  not  a  little  agitated  or  a  little  confused 
at  present,  but,  —  I  have  heard  all  you  say,  andy 
what  is  more,  I  have  seen  — ' 

" '  What  have  you  seen  ? ' 

" '  I  have  seen  the  face  of  a  man  whom  I  never 
thought,  and  certainly  never  desired,  to  meet  again.' 

" '  Of  whom  do  you  spetik  ? ' 

" '  Gholab.' 

" '  Why,  that  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  villaina 
accused,  as  I  have  just  informed  you.' 

" '  Great  Heavens  ! '  I  exclaimed  ;  '  but  no,  no,  it 
is  impossible ;  he  could  not  approach  a  running 
stream,  much  less  —  and  here,  here,  of  all  places ; 
his  dread  of  water,  his  pitiable  shrinking  away  from 
its  vicinity  — ' 

"  Something  very  like  a  burst  of  laughter  fix)m  all 
assembled  in  the  room  here  greeted  me. 

" '  My  good  Major,  dread  of  water  !  Pitiable 
shrinking  away  from  its  vicinity  !  Why,  this  fel- 
low Gholab  is  one  of  the  most  (if  not  the  most)  dar- 
ing, skilful,  and  enduring  divers  of  the  East.' 

"  In  a  fever  of  agitation  I  demanded  to  be  shown 
the  remains  of  the  latest  victim.  I  was  taken  to 
where  they  lay.  The  attendants  were  about  to  dis- 
robe the  upper  part  of  the  body,  but  I  pointed  to  the 
feet,  and  bade  them  uncover  it  there.  They  lifled 
the  mat  with  which  it  was  concealed,  and  there, 
round  the  slender  ankle,  was  the  circular  band-like 
mark,  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  which  I  had 
beheld  long  before,  when  the  happy  home  of  one  of 
my  dearest  fi"iends  was  turned  into  a  house  of  bitter- 
est mourning. 

"  Unknown  to  the  accused,  I  was  present  at  the 
trial.  Gholab  —  the  other  was  hardly  a  sane  bein? 
—  in  turn  accused  the  alligators,  many  of  which 
monsters  infested  the  stream,  and  vociferously  pro- 
tested his  own  innocence,  even  when  the  bangle-like 
fetter,  chain,  and  rope,  which  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  murder,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  orna- 
ments of  the  poor  victim,  had  been  traced  to  hia 
jKJSsession,  were  laid  on  the  table  before  him.  AVhen 
these  things  were  pnxluced,  I  came  from  my  station 
somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  accused,  advanced 
towards  the  table,  keeping  my  face  averted  from 
them,  and  then  taking  up  the  chain  and  fetter, 
turned  slowly  round  and  confronted  them  with  the 
evidences  of  guilt  in  my  hand. 

"  For  a  few  seconds  the  gaze  of  Gholab,  though 

[)iercing  and  intense  to  the  last  degree,  was  cvident- 
y  more  of  wonder  than  alarm  ;  but,  suddenly,  reco^ 
nition  shot  into  his  brain,  and  may  I  never  again 
behold  such  terror  and  despair  in  the  depths  of  a 
human  soul  (for  in  his  glowing  eyeballs  it  seemed 
all  unveile«l),  as  were  then  opened  up  like  a  vision 
into  Hades  before  me.  He  stood  rigid,  immovable, 
and  when  the  trial  went  on  spoke  never  a  wonl 
<igain,  though  so  fiercely  animated  before.  Still  tho 
trial  went  on,  and  tho  judge  was  about  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death,  when,  starting  suddenly  trom  his 
seeming  trance,  Gholab  threw  up  his  arms,  and  with 
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a  wild  cry  fell  back.  The  unspoken  sentence  of  a 
Judge  more  potent  had  not  only  gone  forth,  but  had 
been  executed  too :  the  man  was  dead." 

"  And  you  think  the  circular  abrasions  round  the 
ankle  of  young  Westerton  were — " 
"  The  marks  ol"  the  alligator's  teeth." 
"  And  what  became  of  the  other,  —  the  cousin  ?  " 
"  He  did  not  live  even  to  inherit.  The  old  Scjuire 
dragged  on  a  broken  life  for  some  time,  evincing  lit- 
tle interest  in  anything,  and  rarely  showing  himself 
beyond  his  own  doors,  never  beyond  his  grounds. 
One  day,  however,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
formed  a  strange  resolution,  which  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  drain  the  lake ;  he  summoned  a 
large  body  of  laborers,  and  set  them  to  work  to  per- 
form the  almost  impracticable  task.  His  nephew, 
who  had  not  been  near  the  spot  since  the  catastrophe 
which  restored  him  to  his  old  position  of  heir  to  the 
Westerton  estates,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  old 
man's  doings,  urged  either  by  apprehended  damage 
to  the  property,  or  by  apprehensions  of  a  far  more 
formidable  character, —  namely,  lest  something  might 
be  revealed,  —  hastened  down  at  once,  first  to  use 
his  influence  with  his  uncle,  and,  that  failing,  to  stop 
the  work  on  his  own  authority.  As  to  the  old  man, 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  do  so, 
steadily  refusing  at  last  to  utter  even  a  single  word 
on  the  subject  of  his  nephew's  complaints,  but  quiet- 
ly persevering  with  his  design.  In  fear  and  rage  the 
latter  hurried  to  the  workmen,  and  ordered  them  to 
desist.  The  foreman,  however,  having  heard  how 
matters  stood,  refused  to  stop  without  the  direct  or- 
ders of  the  Squire  himself ;  a  refusal  which  so 
enraged  Westerton  that  he  seized  the  man  by  the 
throat,  and  a  personal  altercation  and  struggle  en- 
sued, which  ended  in  the  former  being  thrown  back 
into  the  water.  Of  course  he  was  quickly  extricate<i, 
but  through  the  neglect  of  proj)er  precautions,  a  se- 
vere cold  and  fever  ensued,  which,  passing  through 
the  stages  of  a  delirium,  in  which  he  uttered  words 
now  test  forgotten,  finally  led  to  his  death.  Who 
shall  say  whether  retributive  justice  did  not  show 
itself  in  this  ?  At  all  events,  whoever  they  were 
who  participated  in  the  death  of  my  friend,  they  are 
gone  where  the  shortcomings  of  human  justice  are 
unknown,  and,  let  us  add,  where  the  limits  of  human 
mercy  are  far  exceeded." 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

TriE  cholera  has  entirely  disappeared  in  Egypt, 
SjTia,  and  Palestine,  but  is  still  prevalent  in  Mol- 
davia and  the  southeastern  provinces  of  Russia. 

A  DKTACHMKXT  of  Prussian  troops  found  some 
valuable  booty  in  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Braunau, 
in  Bohemia,  —  four  thousand  bottles  of  Tokay  and 
Malaga. 

The  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  Mazanderan,  in 
Persia,  massacred  a  great  number  of  Jews  in  that 
town  during  the  festival  of  the  Moharrem,  and  have 
compelled  the  rest  to  adopt  Mahometan  ism. 

Two  of  the  lions  by  Sir  E.  Landseer  for  the  Nel- 
son Monument  have  been  cast  in  bronze ;  a  third  is 
nearly  finished.  These  arc  now  in  Baron  Maro- 
chetti's  studio  at  Brompton. 

Thk  French  paper  L'Evenement  recently  offered 
a  copy  of  Victor  Hugo's  last  work  to  all  subscribers 
who  should  put  their  names  down  for  the  year.  In 
one  week  they  found  themselves  called  u])on  to  sup- 
ply 7,700  copies,  and  it  was  necessary  they  should 


be  delivered  within  fortj'-eight  hours.  The  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Lacroix,  had  sold  the  entire  edition;  but 
the  printers,  Messrs.  Lahure  &  Co.,  undertook  the 
contract,  and  performed  it  to  the  time  agreed  upon. 
A  French  writer  remarks,  that  the  three  volumes 
contained  sixty-two  sheets  of  sixteen  pages  each, 
which  multiplied  by  7,700  copies,  gave  477,400 
sheets,  and  7,638,400  pages. 

A  STORY  is  told,  in  some  of  the  Continental  jour- 
nals, of  a  Prussian  sentinel  stationed  on  the  steeple 
at  Troppau,  and  let\  behind  there  when  his  company 
retreated.  The  citizens  attempted  to  take  him  pris- 
oner, but  the  Prussian  easily  defended  with  his  bay- 
onet the  narrow,  winding  stair  by  which  alone  access 
could  be  gained  to  the  steeple.  They  then  decided 
on  reducing  him  by  famine,  but  the  Prussian,  having 
with  him  a  good  supply  of  cartridges,  announced  that 
unless  he  was  regularly  and  well  fed,  he  would  shoot 
every  one  who  passed  in  the  streets  around  the 
church.  The  good  soldier  thus  contrived  to  main- 
tain his  position  for  two  days,  when  Troppau  was 
reoccupied  by  the  Prussians,  and  he  was  relieved, 
and,  we  trust,  rewarded. 

A  NEW  musical  instrument  of  striking  power  and 
sweetness,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely  simple, 
has  been  recently  exhibited  at  Paris,  where  it  called 
forth  great  adnuration.  It  resembles  a  piano  with 
upright  strings,  except  that  the  latter  are  replaced 
by  tuning-forks,  which,  to  strengthen  the  sound, 
are  arranged  between  two  small  tubes,  one  above 
and  the  other  below  them.  The  tuning-forks  are 
sounded  by  hammers,  and  are  brought  to  silence  at 
the  proper  time  by  means  of  dampers.  The  sounds 
thus  produced,  which  resemble  those  of  the  harmo- 
nium, without  being  quite  so  soft,  are  extremely  pure 
and  penetrating.  They  are  very  persistent,  yet  in- 
stantly arrested  by  the  use  of  the  dampers. 

The  rich  aromatic  perfume  so  commonly  pos- 
sessed by  many  of  the  orchid  family  is  well  known, 
but  hitherto  vanilla  has  been  the  only  article  of 
human  consumption  they  have  contributed  to  com- 
merce. The  leaves  of  the  angracum  frayrans  of 
Thouars,  an  epiphytal  orchid  of  the  island  of  Bour- 
bon, where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Faham, 
have,  however,  recently  been  introduced  in  Paris  as 
a  most  agreeable  beverage.  This  new  description 
of  tea  is  already  become  a  regular  article  of  trade ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  enterprising  French 
firm  by  whom  it  has  been  imported,  "  Faham "  is 
destined  to  become  a  household  word.  The  leaves 
are  simply  dried,  not  shrivelled,  by  heat,  like  those 
of  tea,  but  as  flat  as  the  contents  of  an  herbarium. 
The  infusion  is  of  a  very  light  color,  and  many  will 
probably  prefer  its  fragrance  to  the  aroma  of  tea. 
The  perfume  from  the  teapot  is  certainly  very  agree- 
able, and  is  an  undoubted  novelty  in  Europe.  Fa- 
ham, however,  is  by  no  means  a  new  production. 
From  time  immemorial  the  natives  of  the  islands  of 
Reunion  and  Mauritius  have  preferred  it  to  tea,  and 
every  traveller  has  participated  in  this  preference, 
George  Sand  having  eulogized  it  thirty  years  ago  in 
an  eloquent  «lescription  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  It 
combines  the  tonic  and  digestive  (pjalities  of  tea 
without  its  tendency  to  produce  sleeplessness. 

Barry  Cornwall'^  new  ''  Life  of  Charles 
Lamb"  has  at  length  been  published.  The  Preface 
opens  thus :  "  In  my  seventy-seventh  year,  I  have 
been  invited  to  place  on  reconl  my  recollections  of 
Charles  Lamb.  I  am,  I  believe,  the  only  man  now 
surviving  who  knew  much  of  the  excellent  '  Elia.' 
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Assuredly'  I  knew  liim  more  intimately  than  any 
other  existing  person,  during  the  last  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  his  life."  And  this  is  the  last 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Procter's  •  intnxlurtory  page: 
"No  harm  —  possibly  some  benefit  —  will  accrue  to 
any  one  who  may  consent  to  extend  hia  acquaint- 
ance to  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  of  the 
Humorists  of  England."  A  glance  at  the  table  of 
contents  shows  the  "new  matter"  contained  in  the 
work.  Anecdotes  of  Southey,  Coleridge,  Jem  White, 
Charles  Lloyd,  Dyer,  Manning,  and  all  those  friends 
of  the  "gentle  Elia"  with  whom  Talfourd  has  made 
us  acquainted  in  his  delightful  "  Memorials,"  crop 
up  in  every  page.  The  very  quaint,  full-length  por- 
trait of  Lamb,  by  Brook  Pulham,  is  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  It  was  rather  before  1827,  when 
Lamb  moved  into  a  small  "gamboge-colored  house" 
at  linfield,  remarks  Mr.  Procter,  "  that  a  very  clever 
caricature  of  him  had  been  designed  and  engraved 
('scratched  on  copper,'  as  the  artist  termed  it),  by 
Mr.  Brook  Pulham.  It  is  still  extant;  and,  although 
somewhat  ludicrous  and  hyperbolical  in  the  counte- 
nance and  outline,  it  certainly  renders  a  likeness  of 
Charles  Lamb.  The  nose  is  monstrous,  an<i  the  limbs 
are  dwarfed  and  attenuated."  Lamb  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  Bernard  Barton  (10th  August,  1827),  ad- 
verts to  it  in  these  terms :  "  'T  is  a  little  sixpenny 
thing:  too  like  by  half,  in  which  the  draughtsman 
has  done  his  best  to  avoid  flattery."  Very  amusing 
is  Mr.  Procter's  account  of  poor  George  Dyer's  mis- 
hap in  walking  in  broad  daylight  into  the  New  River. 
Our  author  happened  to  call  in  Colebrook  Row  an 
hour  after  the  accident. 

Accounts  from  Bohemia  describe  as  one  of  the 
most  heart-rending  sights  inuiginable  the  crowds 
of  women,  both  of  the  highest  and  lowest  classes, 
who,  having  rushed  to  the  scenes  of  carnage  from  all 
parts  of  North  and  South  Germany,  were  seen  wan- 
dering over  the  battle-fields,  through  lazarets  and 
hospiUils,  looking  for  their  fathers,  husbands,  broth- 
ers, and  lovers.  The  terrible  cries  that  every  now 
and  then  struck  the  ear  when  one  of  these  heart- 
broken creatures  had  suddenly  discovered  her  dear- 
est friend  among  a  heap  of  slain,  or  dying  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, or  among  the  thousands  of  the  sick,  are  said 
to  have  shaken  even  those  most  hardened  against 
all  forms  and  expressions  of  human  misery.  It  was 
chiefly  in  Turnau,  where  the  thousands  of  wounded 
of  Sadowa  at  present  were  housed,  and  tended  by 
the  numerous  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  that  these  scenes  occurred.  Many 
of  the  poor  ladies  had  to  return  to  their  homes  with- 
out finding  those  they  sought,  and,  the  ordinary 
means  of  communication  being  very  much  interrupt- 
ed, they  thouglit  themselves  lucky  if  they  obtained  a 
small  seat  on  an  anuuunition  wagon,  or  a  vehicle 
filled  with  convalescent  soldiers  rejoining  their 
corps.  But  they  were  everywhere  treated  kindly 
and  courteously. 

Apnopos  of  public  libraries,  Trtibner's  Literary 
Record  remarks :  —  "  New  York  possesses  the  mag- 
nificent Astor  Library,  containing  about  100,000 
volumes  in  every  department  of  literature,  open 
freely  to  the  public  for  reference  every  day  from 
nine  to  five.  It  has  also  a  City  Library  free,  open 
daily  from  ten  to  four ;  an  Apprentices'  Library,  — 
established  solely  for  the  use  of  apprentices  and  fe- 
males in  the  employ  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
and  oj)en  freely  to  this  class  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing till  nine  in  the  evening ;  a  Medical  Library, 
free,  open  from  ten  to  ten;  a  Primers'  Library, 


containing  more  than  4,000  volumes,  also  free  ;  and 
now  there  h  every  prospect  of  another  free  library 
being  added  on  a  large  scale.  Boston,  by  a  Special 
Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  1848,  was 
provided  with  a  free  public  library,  and  had  granted 
from  the  city  funds  5,000  dollars  a  year  for  its  main- 
tenance. Immediately  on  its  establishment  ener- 
getic citizens  contributed  largely  in  books  and 
money  towards  the  preliminary  expenses,  and  a  cit- 
izen of  London  (Mr.  Joshua  Bates),  connected  with 
Boston  by  business  and  personal  ties,  presented  a 
sum  of  £10,000  sterling  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  libraries  —  readily 
accessible  to  all  in  search  of  knowledge  —  are  nu- 
merous, and  one  result  is  that  in  intelligence,  in  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  and  knowledge  of  the 
best  writers  in  their  language,  the  iVmerican  peo- 
ple are  unequalled  in  the  world.  But  it  was  not 
left  for  democratic  institutions  to  set  an  example  in 
this  respect,  —  France  possesses  more  than  100  pub- 
lic libraries,  open  freely  to  all  comers,  without  dis- 
tfnction  of  person,  rank,  or  country  ;  Austria  and 
Prussia  together  have  nearly  90 ;  Bavaria  has  1 7 ; 
Belgium  14  ;  and  other  European  kingdoms  have  a 
fair  share. 

"  Until  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ewart's  Act,  in  1850, 
for  enabling  town  councils  to  establish  public  libra- 
ries and  museums,  England  had  the  unhappy  pre- 
eminence of  being  without  a  single  strictly  free  public 
library.  Paris  now  possesses  seven  perfectly  free 
public  libraries,  Vienna  has  three,  and  Berlin  two. 
The  library  of  the  British  Museum  was,  and  is  still, 
we  think,  properly  available  to  readers  only  under 
certain  restrictions.  The  libraries  of  Sion  College 
and  of  Dr.  ^V^illiam3  also  were  and  are  subject  to 
restrictions  which  prevent  their  free  use  by  the  pub- 
lic. These  three  libraries,  however,  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of 
provincial  towns,  the  only  libraries  available  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  city  of  London,  and  the  re- 
strictions to  which  we  have  referred,  including  the 
hours  during  which  they  are  open,  render  them  to- 
tally useless  for  the  man  of  business,  the  clerk,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  artisan.  Many  smaller  towns 
and  cities  throughout  England  have  voluntarily 
taxed  themselves,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  referred  to,  and  have  established  libra- 
ries, most  of  which  are  rendering  immense  service 
to  the  cause  of  education.  London,  which  of  all 
other  cities  in  the  world  owes  most  of  its  position 
to  the  intelligence,  education,  and  activity  of  its  cit- 
izens, stands,  to  our  thinking,  degraded  and  disgraced 
for  its  apathy  in  this  matter." 

A  sCRGEoy  of  some  eminence  in  his  profession 
at  Ghent  has  recently  published  an  account  of  a 
method  of  treating  wounds  with  dressings  of  sheet- 
lead.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  to  the  end 
of  May,  1866,  Dr.  Burggraeve  has  treated  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  cases  in  this  manner,  and  only 
eight  deaths  have  occurred.  His  process  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.  It  consists  in  washing  the  wound  care- 
fully with  lukewarm  water,  and  then  covering  it  with 
pieces  of  sheet-lead,  which  are  secured  with  adhe- 
sive plaster.  Most  of  his  patients  have  been  work- 
men injured  by  machinery,  and  were  too  weak  to 
undergo  operations  owing  to  the  impoverished  state 
of  their  blood.  "  The  wound,"  sjiys  M.  Burggraeve, 
"  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  contusion,  crush- 
ing, or  laceration,  is  first  washed  carefully  without 
detaching  or  cutting  away  any  portion  of  flesh,  since 
in  the  state  of  torpor  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  once 
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which  will  mortify  and  which  may  be  preserved,  and 
one  runs  the  risk  either  of  cutting  away  too  raudi 
or  too  IKtle.  It  is  next  surrounded  with  thin  slijis 
of  lead,  retained  in  position  by  sticking-plaster. 
From  time  to  time  a  jet  of  warm  water  is  injected 
under  this  armor,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  so 
as  to  remove  the  ichor  and  refresh  the  parts."  In 
order  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  wound,  each  sheet 
of  lead  may  be  removed  independently  of  the  others. 
The  contact  of  the  metallic  lead  with  the  flesh  caus- 
es no  irritation,  and  the  rigidity  prevents  friction, 
and  excludes  the  air,  —  a  very  important  point.  Be- 
sides the  mechanical  action  of  lead.  Dr.  Burggraeve 
thinks  that  it  may  also  be  attended  with  some  phys- 
ical action,  and  quotes  the  well-known  effects  of 
Gioulard's  extract.  The  author  enlarges  on  the 
value  of  this  method  of  treatment  in  military  sur- 
gery, where  operations  must,  at  least  in  active  ser- 
vice, be  somewhat  hurried,  and  many  a  limb  which, 
Hnder  ordinary  circumstances,  might  have  been 
preserved,  is  sacrificed  in  consequence.  Gun-shot 
wounds,  he  says,  have  much  analogy  with  injuries 
caused  by  machinery,  and  we  may  reasonably  as- 
sume that  the  results  will  not  be  dissimilar.  VVhat- 
ever  the  theoretical  objections  to  lead  bandages  may 
be,  they  appear  at  all  events  to  have  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  to  have  been  productive  of  good  results. 


LYRICS 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ATALANTA  IN  CALTDON," 
"  THE  QUEEN-MOTHEK,"  ETC. 

I. 

If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf, 
Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather, 
Blown  fields  or  llowcrful  closes, 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief; 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 
And  love  were  like  the  tune, 

With  double  sound  and  single 

Delight  our  lips  would  mingle, 

With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 
That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon ; 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 
And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 
And  I,  your  love,  were  death. 

We'd  shine  and  snow  together 

Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather 

With  daffodil  and  starling 
And  hours  of  fruitful  breath ; 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling. 
And  I,  your  love,  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow. 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 
We  'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow 

And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy ; 
If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow. 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

If  you  were  Ajiril's  lady, 
And  I  were  lord  in  May, 


We  'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers, 
Till  day  like  night  were  shady. 

And  night  were  bright  like  day ; 
If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain. 
We'd  hunt  down  love  together. 
Pluck  out  his  flying-feather. 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure, 
And  find  his  mouth  a  rein; 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure. 
And  I  were  king  of  pain. 


IL 


These  many  years  since  we  began  to  be, 

AVhat  have  the  gods  done  with  us  ?  what  with  me, 

What  with  my  love  ?  they  have  shown  me  fates  and 

fears. 
Harsh  springs,  and  fountains  bitterer  than  the  sea, 
Grief  a  fixed  star,  and  joy  a  vane  that  veers, 
These  many  years. 

With  her,  my  love,  with  her  have  they  done  well  ? 
But  who  shall  answer  for  her  ?  who  shall  tell 
Sweet  things  or  sad,  such  things  as  no  man  hears  ? 
May  no  tears  fall,  if  no  tears  ever  fell. 
From  eyes  more  dear  to  me  than  starriest  spheres 
These  many  years  I 

But  if  tears  ever  touched,  for  any  grief. 

Those  eyelids  folded  like  a  white-rose  leaf, 

Deep   double   shells   wherethrough  the    eye-flower 

peers, 
Let  them  weep  once  more  only,  sweet  and  brief, 
Brief  tears  and  bright,  for  one  who  gave  her  tears 
These  many  years. 


III. 


Nor  less  of  grief  than  ours 
The  gods  wrought  lon^  ago, 
To  bruise  men  one  by  one ; 
But  with  the  incessant  hours 
Fresh  grief  and  greener  woe 
Spring,  as  the  sudden  sun 
Year  after  year  makes  flowers; 
And  these  die  down  and  grow, 
And  the  next  year  lacks  none. 

As  these  men  sleep,  have  slept 
The  old  heroes  m  time  flea, 
No  dream-tlivided  sleep; 
And  holier  eyes  have  wept 
Than  ours,  when  on  her  dead 
Gods  have  seen  Thetis  weep, 
With  heavenly  hair  far-swept 
Back,  heavenly  hands  outspread 
Round  what  she  could  not  keep. 

Could  not  one  day  withhold. 
One  night;  and  like  as  these 
White  ashes  of  no  weight, 
Held  not  his  urn  the  cold 
Ashes  of  Heracles  ? 

For  all  things  born  one  gate 
Opens,  no  gate  of  gold  ; 
Opens ;  and  no  man  sees 
Beyond  the  gods  and  fate. 
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THE  TURCO. 

BY   EDMOND   ABOUT. 
[Translated  for  Kvkbt  Hatcboat  from  theAcvue  detD4UX  Monde*,] 

PART    II. 

You  must  not  suppose  tliat  the  Turco  told  me  all 
that  I  have  said  at  one  sitting.  It  was  but  a  mo- 
ment's work  to  break  the  ice ;  but  the  stream  of 
events,  recollections,  and  confidences  only  came 
alon^  with  months.  We  were  both  happy ;  he,  in 
opening  his  heart  to  some  one ;  I,  in  finding  a  firiend 
so  confiding. 

There  are,  even  in  such  friendships,  some  barriers 
that  are  not  passed.  For  example,  we  pretend  to 
an  efjuality  at  school.  Well,  when  I  was  a  student 
at  Schlestadt,  I  was  like  a  brother  to  the  eldest 
sou  of  the  sub-prefect.  We  shared  everything :  all 
that  I  had  was  his,  and  his,  mine.  But  when  we 
left  on  Sundays,  he  to  go  to  the  Prefecture,  I  to  my 
uncle  Felrath,  the  baker,  he  hardly  recognized  me 
on  the  street  He  would  bid  me  ^ood  day  distcintly, 
as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  acknowledging  my  acquaint- 
ance. If  his  father  asked  liim  who  I  was,  he  per- 
haps reddened  and  replied, "  Nobody  but  one  of  our 
scholars."  Thus  wo  kept  everything  in  common  but 
our  parents.  And  why  ?  Because  he  believed  he 
was  better  than  L  A  sub-prefect  with  us  is  almost 
a  noble,  and  papa  Brunner  was  only  a  vine-dresser. 
It  is  true  he  had  thirty  odd  thousand  francs  income, 
while  the  prefect  had  only  his  place.  That  mattered 
not.  It  would  Imve  been  losing  caste  to  give  me  a 
seat  at  his  table. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  the  army,  though  equality 
is  at  the  base  of  all  our  regulations.  We  sleep  in 
the  same  tent,  drink  out  of  the  same  glass,  risk  our 
lives  for  one  another ;  we  love  and  pet  one  another, 
are  brothers,  —  brothers  in  arms.  But  I  have  never 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mother,  sister,  or  wife 
of  my  brother,  should  such  a  person  chance  to  come 
among  us.  The  i-cvolutions  have  tojipled  over 
many  things,  but  not  this  lolly.  I  have  known  very 
intimately  more  than  a  score  of  high-born  fellows;  I 
even  saved  one  of  them  fi*om  gre;it  danger,  who,  I 
am  sure,  would  die  ratlier  than  liarbor  a  thought 
against  me ;  but  when  we  met  in  Paris,  though  he 
threw  himself  on  my  neck,  took  me  to  caf^,  and 
feasted  me  at  the  most  expensive  restaurants,  he 
never  offered  to  present  me  to  his  wife,  and  I  did 
not  even  find  out  where  his  estabUshment  was.  Is 
not  this  all  true  ?  Then  you  perhaps  comprehend 
why  my  poor  Chirdelu.\  was  dearer  to  me  on  three 
months'  intimacy  than  many  could  have  been  aller 


ten  years  of  it     It  was  his  common  sense  that 
pleased  me,  considering  the  rarity  of  the  tiling. 

Such  was  our  intimacy ;  or  rather,  to  speak  clear- 
ly, we  were  but  one.  I  knew  all  his  thoughts  and 
he  knew  my  history,  which  has  not  been  eventful, 
thank  God.  We  gazed  together  at  the  miniatiu-e  of 
his  sister,  and,  in  speaking  of  her,  we  always  spoke 
familiarly  of  Ilelene.  He  drew  for  me  a  sketch  ot" 
Madame  from  memory.  We  spent  days  in  reason- 
ing on  her  coldness,  and  on  the  kindness  of  the  sis- 
ter. These  memories,  good  or  bad,  expanded  that 
poor  soul.  They  pleased  me  also.  When  you  find 
yoiu^elf  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  with  a  waste  of 
sand  undulating  away  before  your  eyes,  out  of  sight, 
you  cannot  be  hard  pushed  for  a  matter  of  talk, 
when  every  suggestion  of  France  is  a  romance. 
Your  mouth  waters  at  the  thought. 

I  did  not  allow  myself  to  dwell  on  his  miseries, 
nor  let  him  recount  them  too  often.  lie  had  a  little 
box,  and  in  it  were  several  gloves,  some  dried  flow- 
ers, bits  of  dresses,  —  relics  of  some  amour,  and  four 
or  five  letters,  which  his  sister  had  written  to  him 
since  their  separation.  They  were  very  vapid, 
these  epistles  of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  but  they  had  some- 
thing of  the  pungent  flavor  of  green  fruit.  Their 
tiny  scrawls  were  a  long  time  before  my  eyes.  I 
pondered  to  weariness  over  their  half-formed  and 
unpunctuated  sentences. 

When  Leopold  lamented  that  a  correspondence 
begun  so  well  had  ended  so  suddenly,  I  found  him 
unjust  towaixl  Heldne;  and  so  I  used  to  defend  her, 
recalling  a  thousand  occupations  to  prevent  her 
attention,  which  must  make  u])  a  Parisian  life. 
"  Write,"  I  would  say  to  him, "  you  have  twenty-fom' 
hours'  leisure  in  the  day.  Tell  her  about  your  life, 
your  walks,  your  pleasures,  your  friends,  your  ene- 
mies. Then  who  knows  but  she  will  get  interested 
in  the  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  palms  of  Biskra, 
and  give  you  a  rcjily." 

He  would  usually  let  me  read  the  letters  he  wi'ote 
home,  two  every  week.  How  much  aflectiou !  What 
a  style!  With  his  sister  particularly  he  had  more 
ease,  and  entered  into  more  detail.  AVhen  I  chanced 
to  be  with  him  I  could  raise  an  objection  or  suggest 
a  thought  One  day  I  put  into  his  letter  a  water- 
drawing  of  his  room,  showing  both  of  us  in  it,  smok- 
ing our  chibouks.  I  had  the  sealing  of  that  letter, 
and,  when  I  lighted  the  wax,  I  ix'rceived  my  hand 
trembled.  There  you  see  the  vanity  of  the  artist  I 
I  8upjx)se  all  the  painters,  when  they  send  their  pic- 
tures to  the  Exhibition,  have  just  these  emotions. 

For  five  months  wo  live<l  this  kind  of  life.  I  had 
thought  it  impossible  that  any  new  traits  could  be 
laid  bare  in  hmi.     He  was  keeping  a  surprise,  how- 
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ever,  for  me,  and  it  came  one  night,  as  he  said,  when 
he  left  rae.  "Do  you  know  that  I  rhj-me  every 
night  ?  If  it  were  not  for  dislocating  your  jaw,  I 
would  regale  you  Avith  my  comnlete  works.  I  have 
enough  to  make  at  least  two  volumes." 

I  easilv  knew,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  contempt 
for  his  productions,  that  he  valued  them,  and  re- 
garded them  with  some  anxiety.  I  followed  him  to 
his  lodgings,  and  insisted  that  he  would  lend  me  the 
first  volume. 

'•  What  volume '? "  he  replied,  with  a  forced  smile. 
'•  1  have  told  you  of  two  boxes  stutl'ed  with  papers. 
Here  's  one.  Take  it  if  you  please,  and  light  your 
pipe  with  its  contents  as  soon  as  they  weary  you, 
or  rather  sit  down  on  that  lion's-skin  while  I  read 
you  a  page  or  two.  No !  you  will  only  go  to  sleep. 
There,  my  old  friend,  take  it,  —  be  off." 

I  ran  like  a  thief.  I  read,  without  stopping,  three 
hundred  pajjes,  confused,  interlined,  and  sometimes 
illegible.  I  nad  never  found  such  poetry,  not  even  in 
Victor  Hu"o,  Lamartine,  or  Musset ;  but  friendship 
works  wonders,  I  know.  Nevertheless,  such  verses  ! 
His  family  have  done  wrong  not  to  print  them. 
There  was  something  sublime  about  them :  perhaps 
a  little  obscurity  in  some  of  the  philosophical  pieces, 
like  Le  Doute,  Ou  vais-je?  Au  premier  qui  porta  la 
Croix.  The  description  of  the  desert  was  brilliant, 
the  pictures  of  Arabian  life  quickening  and  just.  In 
La  Fantasia  one  could  hear  even  the  dust  speak  ;  La 
Diffa  du  (frand  Chef  was  treated  as  freely  as  a  page 
of  Rabelais.  And  how  heartsome  were  such  pieces 
as  A  ma  Mere,  Quand  fetais  tout  petit,  Tu  m'aimeras ! 
But  the  flowers  of  all  were  half  a  dozen  little  idyls, 
reveries,  caresses,  rhymed  for  the  eye  of  the  young 
lady  who  is  to  be  married  to-morrow.  HeVene,  Beaux 
Jours,  Notre  petit  Jardin,  Fratri  future,  were  the  titles 
of  some  of  these  little  pieces,  which  I  read  and  re- 
read through  my  tears.  When  I  had  finished  the  col- 
lection, I  went  back  to  him,  determined  to  wake  him 
and  get  the  other  volume.  There  was  no  occasion, 
for  I  Ibund  him  sleepless.  A  new  poet  is  on  the  rack 
when  he  knows  any  one  is  reading  his  verses  to  form 
a  judgment.  My  faith !  I  had  judged  him,  and  told 
him  squarely,  You  are  a  man  of  genius.  I  think  it 
pleased  him,  for  he  offered  to  read  the  second  vol- 
ume himseli",  aloud.  This  only  made  them  seem 
far  more  beautiful  still,  for  he  was  a  splendid  reader. 
And  judge  how  pleased  I  was  to  find  the  last  poem 
addressed,  at  full  length,  to  Karl  Brunner !  If  I  ever 
lay  hands  on  these  verses  again  I  will  have  them 
cut  in  gold,  put  on  marble ;  but  the  family  took  all, 
and  probably  burnt  all.  This  was  their  right,  as  his 
heirs. 

The  night  was  spent  in  reading,  and  when  the 
dawn  broke  we  felt  more  like  taking  the  air  than 
going  to  bed.  All  this  that  had  passed  made  a  com- 
motion in  my  head.  "  Look  here,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  you  have  possessed  me  since  last  night,  but  you 
shall  belong  to  me  to-day.  Let  us  take  horses  and 
push  out  into  the  plain.  I  wish  to  see  if  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  are  as  sweet  as  the  last  rays  of  gen- 
ius. AVhen  we  return  we  will  take  a  bath  and 
breakfast  at  my  lodgings.  Then  you  can  go  and 
take  a  nap  on  the  three  palms,  while  I  arrange  for  a 
feast  for  the  evening.  I  wish  with  the  wine  of  Cham- 
pagne to  baptize  solemnly  the  great  poet  of  Biskra." 
The  i>oor  iellow  laughed  at  my  enthusiasm,  but  I 
think  his  own  head  was  as  much  turned  as  mine. 

My  programme  was  carried  out.  During  the  day 
I  secured  ten  comrades  to  fill  the  table.  An  old 
Spaniard,  noted  for  his  cook  and  his  complacency, 
let  us  have  his  house,  and   himself  peppered  the 


ragout.  I  made  requisitions  ujton  all  the  wine-vault* 
of  the  oasis.  I  invited  some  of  the  most  blooming 
of  the  dancing-girls  of  the  celebrated  tribe.  A 
month's  pay  remained  to  me,  —  so  much  the  worse, 
—  for  I  was  determined  that  this  feast  of  friendship 
should  be  an  epoch  in  history. 

It  was  in  the  first  davs  of  the  Rhamadan,  that  sea- 
son of  license  in  the  midst  of  Lent,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined that  the  most  magnificent  of  sheiks  should  not 
outdo  me.  From  five  to  nine  we  ate  and  drank,  as 
if  the  absinthe  had  made  a  huge  cavity  in  our 
stomachs  to  be  filled.  Finally  came  the  punch.  The 
bowl  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  lamps  and  candles 
blown  out.  Then  the  mother  Meneho  filled  the 
dozen  glasses,  and  said  to  me  in  her  patois,  Senor, 
las  niiias  estan  aqui. 

"Attend!"  cried  I;  "I  have -a  toast.  Gentle- 
men, the  Turco  has  finished  a  great  work.  "What 
is  it?  You  shall  know  presently.  But  jou  must 
take  my  word  for  it  now.  There  is  glory  coming 
out  of  it.  The  health  of  the  Turco !  an  excellent 
comrade !  The  glory  and  immortality  which  awaits 
him ! " 

My  companions  were  too  much  warmed  by  their 
punch  to  discover  any  "weak  enthusiasm  in  this.  A 
general  cheer  followed ;  and  when  they  clicked  their 
glasses,  one  of  them  broke.  It  was  the  Turco's.  I 
see  even  now  its  standard  held  within  his  long,  slen- 
der fingers,  and  his  own  meagre  figure  lighted  up 
with  the  lurid  glow  from  the  punch-bowl's  name. 

At  the  same  instant  the  door  opened,  and  Roland, 
of  the  "  Zephyrs,"  put  his  head  in  and  cried,  "  Come, 
gentlemen,  the  muster  is  to  sound.  "We  are  going 
to  mount." 

A  tumult  of  questions  followed ;  and  he  told  us 
that  the  tribe  of  Beni-Yala  had  revolted,  had  re- 
fused the  impost,  had  killed  three  of  our  Turkish 
horsemen,  and  plundered  a  convoy.  Perhaps  it  was 
merely  a  temporary  ebullition,  come  of  the  feast  of 
Rhamadan;  but,  nevertheless,  the  thing  must  be 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  revolt  crushed,  without 
granting  them  time  to  organize.  By  the  General's 
orders  we  should  move  in  an  hour. 

So  it  was  true.  We  were  in  for  a  campaign. 
Surprise  and  joy  half  sobered  us.  We  congratulat- 
ed one  another,  and  grasped  hands.  The  candles 
were  again  lighted,  and  everybody  set  his  person  in 
order.  Roland  emptied  a  chance  glass,  and  each 
went  his  way.  "  Come  along,"  I  said  to  the  Turco, 
who  sat  nailed  to  his  chair,  and  pale.  I  had  to  set 
off  about  my  own  matters,  and  gave  him  no  further 
attention  then. 

The  whole  camp  was  in  motion,  and,  what  was 
more  strange,  noiselessly.  The  soldiers  were  run- 
ning about;  the  Arabs  getting  their  camels  and 
asses  in  order ;  and  the  orderlies  were  passing  with 
the  mules  that  had  been  detailed.  I  took  but  one 
bound  to  my  room,  where  my  servant,  the  faithful 
Baudin,  had  already  got  my  trunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  The  packing  was  done ;  the  canteens 
stuSed  ;  the  baggage  put  upon  the  mules ;  the  edge 
of  my  sabre  attended  to ;  my  revolver  prepared ; 
my  belt  clasped ;  my  gaiters  buckled,  —  and  an  hour 
had  passed  before  I  Knew  it.  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed how  the  clock  speeds  on  when  you  have  just 
risen  from  a  good  dinner  ? 

We  were  eight  hundred  men  on  foot  on  the  pa- 
rade. The  clock  struck  ten.  The  silence  was  not 
broken  except  by  the  stamping  of  a  mule  or  the 
neighing  of  a  horse.  The  roll  was  called,  in  low 
tones,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  Such  were  the 
precautions  taken  for  surprising  the  enemy,  who  are 
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never  surprised,  as  they  always  have  their  spies 
among  U5. 

I  took  my  post  near  the  General.  He  was  mount- 
ed in  the  midst  of  us,  —  whip  in  hand,  cigar  in 
mouth,  and  as  calm  as  if  he  was  makin;^  the  circuit 
of  the  lake  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  dictated 
an  order  that  the  adjutants  wrote,  and  then  the 
captains  hastened  to  read  it  to  their  men.  You 
know  the  usual  patriotic  sti-ain :  — 

"  Soldiers !  The  rebels  are  on  foot.  Your  com- 
rades are  murdered  and  betrayed.  The  power  of 
France  is  threatened.  The  honor  of  the  nag  is  to 
be  defended.  Your  general  is  proud  to  command 
you,  and  your  country  depends  upon  you." 

It  is  always  the  same  air,  and  the  same  words ; 
but  the  air  is  proper,  and  the  words  fit,  and  their 
eficet  will  not  be  lost  while  France  is  France.  The 
soldiers  took  it  all  eagerly ;  and,  though  discipline 
prevented  any  cheering,  there  was  a  murmur  going 
round  which  showed  the  troops  were  not  deaf  to 
such  appeals.  Straps  were  adjusted,  buckles  fas- 
tened, and  the  musket  thrown  to  the  shoulder,  and 
all  was  ready. 

I  have  said  our  column  numbered  eight  hundred, 
and  we  left  four  hundred  at  Biskra.  We  had  two- 
companies  in  the  centre,  —  one  of  Sharpshooters  and 
one  of  Zephyrs;  one  hundred  cavalry,  part  Chas- 
seurs and  part  Turks;  forty  artillery  with  their 
train.  The  general  was  with  the  advance.  He 
had  thrown  away  his  cigar,  for  example's  sake,  for, 
in  a  night  march,  fire  and  noise  were  to  be  guarded 
against.  I  was  near  the  chief,  and  the  Turco  wa.s 
not  far  fi'om  me,  for  his  company  was  in  the  advance. 

On  our  march,  I  went  to  his  side.  "  Well,"  said 
I,  "  here  we  go.     You  are  content,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  catastrophe  like  the  other,  and  I  wish 
it  over  at  a  stroke." 

"  Over  I     Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  wish.  You  know  me.  I  am  not  a  man 
of  presentiments ;  but  the  order  came  inopportune- 
ly, just  as  you  were  speaking  of  immortahty,  and  I 
was  thinking  of  death." 

"  Pooh  !  Visionary !  As  for  me,  I  predict  that 
you  will  stand  fire  superbly,  and  come  back  covered 
with  glory.  But  who  knows  if  we  shall  have  any 
«nemy  to  fight,  after  all.  These  revolts  of  the 
Rhamadan  are  mere  fires  of  straw.  We  set  out  to 
e.xtinguisli  it,  and  find  nothing  but  ashes." 

"  As  you  please." 

"  Cheer  up,  then !  AVhat  if  I  were  a  soldier  of 
your  stamp?" 

"  I  am  better,  thank  you.  I  was  only  a  little  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  letters  I  have  just  written." 

'•  As  for  myself,  I  never  write  but  one  on  such  oc- 
casions. I  say :  '  Mamma  Brunner :  We  start  for 
the  field.  Don't  know  how  long  we  shall  be  gone. 
You  will  hear  nothing  for  three  months.  Don't 
worrj-.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  nothing  shall 
lx»fali  me  ! '  " 

He  replied :  "  I  have  left  a  will  of  four  lines,  and 
two  letters,  which  you  will  please  deliver  yourself, 
you  understand,  —  one  to  my  mother  and  the  other 
to  Helene." 

You  all  know  what  a  night  march  into  the  ene- 
my's country  i.«t.  It  is  neither  gay  nor  pictures<iue. 
The  column  rolls  itself  out  like  a  blacKish  ribbon 
u|K)n  a  blacker  ground.  The  fine  uniforms  are  un- 
distinguishable.  All  the  merry  sounds  of  an  army 
have  given  place  to  a  silence  broken  only  by  mur- 
murs, by  the  steady  tread  of  the  troops,  and  the  jar 
of  the  weapons  that  caution  cannot  provide  against. 
Perhaps  a  stone  rolls,  somebody  stumbles,  a  sup- 


prest-ed  oath  is  heard,  and  that  is  all.  Instead  of 
seeming  like  heroes  going  to  the  field,  the  detach- 
ment is  more  like  a  procession  of  monks.  I  have 
read,  that  if  battles  were  fought  at  night,  brave  sol- 
diers would  be  rare.  There  is  some  truth  in  it ;  not 
that  courage  hiis  anything  to  do  with  vanity,  but 
that  a  man  is  not  quite  himself  unless  he  has  all  his 
faculties  about  him.  There  must  be  no  clouds  when 
we  are  to  go  gallantly  into  danger.  Man  is  most 
disposed  to  sacrifice  his  life,  when  life  is  something 
to  nim.  It  is  when  life  and  day  are  full  of  light  that 
we  can  rush  the  easiest  on  a  oattery  and  brunt  a 
charge. 

It  was  near  an  hour  before  midnight ;  the  moon 
had  gone  down  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  stars 
only  served  to  make  the  darkness  appreciable. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  Turco  took  some  hold  of 
me  as  I  marched  beside  him.  Up  in  the  unseen 
hills,  towards  which  we  were  approaching  with  every 
step,  were  deadly  weapons,  and  no  one  could  feel 
sure  our  column  would  return  without  loss.  Who 
was  to  draw  the  luckless  numbers  in  that  lottery  ? 
Leopold  ?  myself?  both  of  us  ?  There  are  some 
confiding  spirits  who  think  they  are  going  to  turn  a 
ball's  course  with  a  prayer.  But  our  training  left  us 
little  consolation  of  that  kind. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  gave  myself  up  to  fear,  for  it 
was  my  ninth  campaign.  Isevertheless,  I  set  to 
thinking  of  the  thousand  dear  things  that  I  might 
never  see  again.  I  called  to  mind  Mamma  Brun- 
ner, with  her  silver-bowed  spectacles,  her  knitting- 
work,  her  elbow  on  the  window-sill,  the  old  house 
with  its  red-painted  walls,  and  the  date  1640  upon 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  little  inn  of  The  Three 
Kings  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  the  church,  the 
little  apothecary's  shop,  whose  master  had  such  a 

fretty  daughter  and  so  many  wonderful  little  boxes, 
saw  again  our  garden  arbor,  and  lived  over  the 
vintage  of  '58,  the  last  that  I  had  labored  in  with 
Gretschen,  —  Marguerite  Moser,  I  mean,  my  cousin 
of  Barr,  and  a  genuine  little  hussy  was  she.  In  fine, 
it  was  all  manner  of  sports  my  memory  played  me ; 
and  I  would  have  given  a  hundred  sous  to  have 
heard  the  sharp  report  of  an  Arab  gun,  just  to  have 
had  something  certain  to  think  of,  and  not  to  be  tor- 
mented about  nothing. 

At  midnight  the  General  ordered  a  half-hour's 
halt,  to  wait  for  the  teams  and  rearrange  matters. 
I  soon  finished  my  part  of  the  duties,  and  sou<|;ht'  out 
Leopold.  He  had  gone  a  little  one  side,  and  I  found 
his  man  pouring  the  contents  of  a  can  over  his 
head. 

"  Ah,"  said  I  to  him,  "  making  a  toilet  for  the 
evening." 

"  You  here  ?  "  said  he,  going  on  with  his  opera- 
tion. "  Tliere  is  small  chance  of  coquetry  in  an  af- 
fair like  this.  It  is  my  health  that  concerns  me. 
These  wretc-hed  wines  almost  split  my  head,  and  as 
it  may  be  necessary  soon  to  use  our  eyes  —  well  — 
well  —  I  think  I  feel  better." 

The  effects  of  that  unfortunate  banauet  had  not 
only  passed  off  with  me,  but  I  had  wellnigh  forgot- 
ten it.  It  seemed  to  me  six  months  ago,  when  it 
was  only  three  hours.  I  felt  some  compunctions  at 
having  put  so  uninured  a  het^  to  a  test  that  we 
were  much  better  able  to  bear.  If  any  harm  should 
come  to  him  out  of  it !  But  he  seemed  to  be  better 
for  his  bath,  and  I  did  also. 

About  two  o'clock  we  reached  the  ascent  of  the 
hills.  A  gorge  opened  before  us ;  it  was  the  first 
station  of  the  enemy,  and  was  guarded  by  five  or  six 
structures  of  Roman  masonry.    The  General  piqued 
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himself  somewhat  on  his  archaeological  knowledge, 
and  hail  visited  these  ruins ;  but  he  did  not  remem- 
ber if  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  the  villages  of 
the  Beni-Yala  could  be  seen.  Do  you  understand  ? 
The  point  with  us  was,  whether  the  enemy  were 
warned  of  our  coming  and  showed  an}-  watch-fires. 
An  Arab  guide  pointed  out  a  summit  on  the  right, 
clearly  visible,  and  said  that  the  villages  lay  there, 
and  were  quiet.  One  of  the  Beni-Yaconb  swore 
with  a  great  oath  that  the  villages  lay  behind  two 
hills,  and  that  it  could  not  be  told  for  an  hour  yet 
whether  they  were  prepared  for  us  or  not. 

As  a  precaution,  the  General  ordered  another 
halt.  Alas !  we  were  not  now  in  J^urope,  where  the 
railways  do  everything,  even  to  moving  of  armies. 
Everything  went  slow  with  us,  and  you  must  excuse 
that  quality  in  my  story.  Guns  were  charged,  ev- 
erything again  ready,  and  at  half  past  two  on  we 
moved. 

A  stream  coursed  down  through  the  depths  of  the 
ravine.  We  took  it,  that  is,  followed  it  up  by  the 
mule-iiaths,  which  zigzagged  from  one  bank  to  the 
other.  We  got  wet;  we  slipped;  we  picked  our- 
selves up ;  but  we  never  stopped.  The  whip  kept 
our  animals  to  the  work,  — a  sense  of  duty  oui'selves ; 
and  so  we  went  on  a  good  hour  with  lips  closed, 
eyes  watchful,  and  nose  snuffing  for  danger.  Sud- 
denly a  flash  on  onr  right,  a  sharp  detonation,  and 
then  a  cry  of  anguish.  It  was  a  Turco  of  the  ad- 
vance guard,  —  the  same  who  but  just  now  was 
Ijathing  Le'ojwld's  head.  A  ball  had  shattered  his 
shoulder,  and  he  was  yelling  like  a  thousand  jack- 
als. Twenty  men  were  set  to  beatin^  the  bushes 
thereabouts,  but  not  an  Arab  could  be  ibund. 
Nothing  wa.s  more  likely.  The  first  one  who 
reached  the  plateau  saw  in  the  horizon  three  vil- 
lages, lighted  uj)  as  for  a  ball.  The  enemy  were  on 
watch,  and  it  was  ourselves  who  were  surprised. 

"  Halt ! "  cried  the  General.  "  Soldiers,  we  have 
no  longer  need  of  secrecy.  They  await  yonder,  apd 
we  have  only  one  precaution  to  take,  which  is,  to  be 
as  fresh  as  possible  when  we  reach  them." 

He  threw  out  a  line  of  skirmishers  alx)ut  the 
rocks  where  we  were,  to  guard  against  surprise,  and 
then  told  the  rest  of  us  who  needed  it  to  take  rest, 
or  to  dry  and  warm  ourselves,  to  make  our  coffee, 
smoke  our  pipes,  unsaddle  and  feed  our  mules ;  and 
every  one  to  hold  himself  ready  for  the  advance  at 
seven  in  the  morning.  When  I  had  seen  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  orders,  made  my  report  to  our 
chief,  and  soaked  half  a  biscuit  in  my  coffee,  it  was 
six  o'clock  an<l  full  daylight.  I  visited  the  wounded 
man,  who  was  still  moaning,  though  IVIarcou,  our 
a'ul^-iiiiijor,  thought  he  had  dressed  his  wound  to 
perfection.  I  had  him  placed  in  an  ambulance,  and 
ordered  it  back  to  Biskra,  together  with  some  sick 
and  a  disabled  mule.  While  I  was  about  it,  Leo- 
pold came  running  up  to  bid  his  poor  Bel-IIadj  good 
by  and  to  slip  some  money  into  his  hand.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  have  cheered  up  amazingly.  Was 
it  some  sleep,  or  perchance  a  cup  of  coUee,  that  had 
done  it  ?  xou  have  seen  a  soldier  when  he  has 
nerved  himself  up  to  the  danger,  —  how  he  steps 
firmly,  his  eyes  glisten,  and  his  nostrils  quiver. 

"  Well,"  said  I  toiiim,  "  how  's  the  headache  ?  " 

"  Gone  I     Never  felt  so  well  in  my  lii'e  I " 

"  You  seem  like  an  old  soldier,  who  has  but  one 
remedy  for  all  ills.     Do  you  divine  ?  " 

"  Powder  V  " 

"  Bravo ! " 

"  Well,  't  is  a  good  remedy  for  all  sore  hearts. 
The  muse  won't  cure  you  ;  it  only  conjures  up  your 


trials;  it  is  a  compact  with  grief;  only  a  bed  of 
roses  for  a  few  men  to  lie  on,  and  say  to  the  world, 
'  Come  and  pity  me!'  Prayer  has,  they  tell  me, 
an  infallible  effect.  But  to  pray  one  must  believe ; 
and  no  half-way  belief  will  do,  such  as  our  hesitating 
and  troubled  generation  evinces.  No,  I  have  not 
the  strong  faith  to  make  my  peace  with  God.  To 
do  that  would  require  the  silence  of  my  intelli- 
gence, the  suppression  of  my  better  being,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  that  halfof  me  which  thinks  to  the  other 
half  which  weeps.  Friend,  give  me  rather  war,  and 
its  glorious  consolations.  Danger  purifies  life,  like 
the  north  wind  in  the  heavens  sweeping  off  every 
cloud." 

He  said  all  this  with  little  emphasis ;  but  I  be- 
lieve you  would  have  enjoyed  listening  to  him.  He 
leaped  bluntly  from  one  idea  to  another,  just  like  a 
colt  who  had  broken  his  tether.  "  Do  you  know," 
said  he,  "  that  without  war  our  profession  were  an 
idiot's  ?  " 

"  But  you  forget,"  said  I  to  him,  "  that  without 
war  one  would  never  have  thought  of  inventing 
soldiers." 

He  discovered  that  he  had  slipped  out  a  blunder, 
but  was  not  the  man  to  be  disconcerted.  "  Don't 
you  know,"  he  inquired,  "  that  we  would  be  the 
most  unhappy  and  ridiculous  of  men,  but  for  what 
we  are  to  have  after  these  few  minutes  have  passed  ? 
The  last  time  I  dined  with  my  father,  what  did  he 
do  but  to  amuse  himself  with  making  this  life  of 
oui-s  the  butt  of  his  sarcasm,  telling  me  it  was  all 
brushing  one's  self  up  and  dancing  attendance ; 
now  for  a  bit  of  gold  lace,  now  for  epaulettes,  then 
for  a  ribbon,  next  for  seniority ;  after  that,  for  the 
notice  of  oiu-  superiors,  then  the  good-will  of  the 
Marshal  and  Madame  his  wife;  waiting,  too,  for 
some  bullet  or  other  all  the  while ;  and  when  one 
can  do  it  no  longer,  after  thirty  years  of  this  kind 
of  thing,  to  wait  for  the  hour  of  retirement,  when 
you  can  plant  your  cabbages,  and  finish  life  just 
where  you  began  it.  Yes,  I  said  to  him,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  we  have  our  pay  for  all  this 
wearisomeness  and  distaste  ;  when,  instead  of  brush- 
ing ourselves,  we  brush  the  enemy ;  when,  in  place 
of  awaiting  glory,  we  run  arjainst  a  thousand  deaths ; 
that  day,  my  dear  father,  the  soldier  you  rail  at  is 
the  equal  of  the  gods !  I  was  right,  Brunner,  and 
the  coming  hour  will  show  it." 

Poor  little  Turco !  He  had  such  faith  in  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  these  whiffs  came  from  so  warm  a 
heart,  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  contradict  him. 
He  disarmed  criticism.  I  found  him,  all  at  once, 
terribly  young,  and  so  I  was  moved.  I  tried  to  tell 
him  that  we  were  rather  the  equals  of  nine  or  tea 
millions  of  braves,  who  have  stood  fire  for  their 
country  since  France  was  France,  —  nothing  more. 

Do  you  suppose  LiSopold  accepted  the  correction  'i 
He  ?  Never.  He  was  as  firm  as  possible  in  the 
faith  that  the  first  volley  made  gods  of  us.  For, 
said  he,  to  be  gotls,  is  only  to  serve  mankind  with- 
out tlieir  knowing  it,  without  disclosing  ourselves, 
without  recompense  ;  and  that  is  just  what  we  are 

foing  to  do  this  morning.  Does  France  see  us  ? 
)oe8  she  know  that  Charles  Brunner  and  Leopold 
de  Gardelux  are  laboring  for  her  honor  in  these  de- 
files. Suppose  she  should  discover  as  much,  some 
day,  can  she  pay  us  for  the  risk  we  run  for  her  ?  I 
challenge  her  to  do  it.  Very  well !  We  are  going 
to  such  a  fight  as  the  paladins  need  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  engage  in  under  their  ladies'  eyes.  It  is 
nearly  seven  o'clock.  France  is  waking  up  and 
stretching  her  arms.     The  husbandman  is  gomg  to 
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his  plough,  the  mnson  to  his  yartl,  but  mj-  mother, 
mv  sister,  and  all  the  pivtty  women  in  Paris,  have 
still  got  their  noses  buried  in  the  pilloAvs.  Messieurs 
of  the  club,  and  even  the  shopkeepers,  are  not  yet 
out  of  their  beds.  Of  all  the  thirty-six  or  thirty- 
seven  millions  that  people  that  beautiful  France  of 
ours,  there  are  not  perhajM  two  who  give  us  a 
thought ;  and  we  are  going  to  break  our  bones,  to 
prove  that  Frenchmen  are  great,  puigsant,  invin- 
cible ;  to  make  the  name  and  domain  of  France  an 
object  of  teiTor  and  universal  respect,  —  to  make 
that  tri-color  the  recipient  of  the  world's  honor. 
Then  tell  me  that  we  are  not  gods,  will  you  ?  " 

I  {x^rccived  that  the  nerves  nad  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this  overflowing  gayety,  but  I  could  not  tell 
him  80.  Gayety,  even  exaggerated,  makes  a  good 
headway  in  affairs  of  this  kind.  With  an  old  soldier, 
courage  has  a  right  to  be  calm  and  even  sad  ;  but  I 
like  to  see  it  seem  a  little  wild  in  the  baby  of  twenty. 
"  Come,"  I  said  to  him, "  I  have  business  with  the 
General ;  you  are  still  in  the  advance.  Go  to  your 
men.  I  will  meet  you  up  yonder  at  the  first  Arab 
village.     Good  by  till  night." 

"  Up  there,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  the  village, 
''  I  shall  cut  me  out  a  man's  garment  with  my  good 
sword." 

Ever  something  rhetorical !  AVhat  would  you 
have  V  The  heroes  of  Aboukir  and  Marengo  were 
just  as  ridiculous  as  he. 

The  column  began  to  move  at  seven  o'clock  with 
the  usual  precautions.  The  General  ordered  us  to 
avoid  the  stream,  and  to  follow  the  lowest  sides  of 
the  valley,  where  it  widened  l>efore  us.  Once  in  a 
while  we  halted  to  regulate  our  skirmish  and  flank- 
ing lines.  With  this  fatiguing  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings we  were  occupied  until  noon.  Shall  I  own 
that  my  eyes  closed  at  intervals  ?  I  had  had  no 
sleep  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  a  night  of  marching 
had  come  verj-  inopportunely  upon  a  night  of  revel- 
ry. The  sun  poured  down  hotly,  —  he  is  an  Arab 
at  heart,  this  old  sinner  of  a  sun  !  Our  men  Aviped 
their  sweating  brows  with  their  sleeves.  They 
would  have  rushed  into  a  fight  with  eagerness  ;  but 
they  would  much  rather  have  been  carried  to  the 
scene  of  it.  There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  ranks. 
You  could  have  cut  the  silence  with  a  knife.  Tlie 
Aral)s  on  their  side  were  making  ready.  Their 
three  villages,  which  were  in  and  out  of  sight  ac- 
cording as  our  road  turned,  did  not  show,  however, 
any  signs  of  life.  The  General  used  his  glass  in 
vain.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  said  to  me, — 
"  Brunner,  I  believe  we  are  hard  upon  them.  Let 
no  one  stir ;  I  am  going  to  reconnoitre."  So,  with- 
out any  escort  but  nis  bugler,  he  entered  a  grove  of 
cork-trees  which  crowned  the  ascent  where  we  were 
climbing.  We  rested  midway  up,  seeing  nothing, 
and  completely  hiddea  ourselves.  Ten  minutes  la- 
ter there  were  single  shots  heard,  and  presently 
(luite  a  rattle  of  mu.sketry.  Our  good  General  was 
right.  The  native  tribes  were  already  engaging  the 
enemy. 

The  General  was  not  long  in  descending.  His 
eye  was  brilliant  and  his  cneeks  red.  I  was  as- 
sured that  everything  was  well.  He  ordered  arms 
stacked  and  soup  made.  Some  lay  <lown,  sonic 
cooked,  some  ate ;  while  the  volleys  were  still  ring- 
ing. Our  outer  guard  had  no  time  to  bo  idle  while 
we  were  eating  our  breakfiist  to  their  health.  I 
finished  a  bowl  of  soup  which  a  soldier  handed  me, 
and  seemed  to  feel  better  for  it.  You  have  often 
heard  that  sleep  is  as  good  as  food ;  I  have  as  fre- 
quently provea  the  converse  b  true.    "While  our 


General  got  together  the  trains  under  the  guard  of 
a  company,  I  climbed  the  height,  and  could  survey 
our  field  for  the  fight.  The  three  villages  were  op- 
posite, lying  one  oehind  the  other.  The  first  was 
protected  by  a  simple  abatis  of  olive-trees.  ^Vhen 
we  had  taken  that,  there  were  still  two  others  before 
us.  We  would  have  to  descend  about  a  kilometre, 
over  a  space  where  the  fire  had  swept  oflT  the  old 
growth,  but  a  young  forest  of  myrtles,  locusts,  and 
leutisks  was  springing  up.  There  was  no  serious 
obstacle  until  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  our  men  had  swept  the  path.  I  saw  a  hundred 
or  so  of  our  French  and  allies  brushing  down  there 
with  the  skirmishers  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  land  was  a 
long  sti'ip  of  meadow,  with  clumps  of  trees,  where, 
in  one  or  two  cuid  sometimes  more,  men  lay  covered. 
Our  Turks  and  Chasseurs  surrounded  the  fellows 
and  soon  made  a  clean  sweep  of  t^c  spot.  The  Tur- 
cos  were  already  ascending  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley.  Just  picture  to  yourself  a  terraced  hillside, 
blocked  up  with  stone-ivalls,  and  marked  off  with 
orchards,  and  Arabs  behind  every  tree.  Discipline 
is  not  their  forte.  Here  they  grouped  themselves, 
there  they  scattered.  One  could  see  the  flying 
white  masses  where  our  troops  gained  ground.  We 
changed  position  every  minute,  and  point  afler 
point  came  into  our  hands.  I  could  not  see  the 
Arab  women,  but  I  heard  them  encouraging  their 
warriors,  "  You,  You." 

Our  troops  were  now  divided  into  two  columns, 
the  howitzers  put  in  battery ;  and  we  were  all  in  for 
a  field  of  glory.  You  may  well  think,  my  dear 
friends,  that  I  am  not  the  man  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story  in  detail.  You,  who  have  been  in  the  Crimea, 
and  fought  at  Magenta  and  Solforlno,  may  judge 
the  taking  of  Djebel-Yala  to  be  very  much  like  the 
distribution  of  i)rizes  at  some  young  ladies*  board- 
ing-school. Nevertheless,  there  were  sabres  here  to 
cut,  balls  to  make  gaps,  and  bayonets  to  do  their 
woifk.  One  Arab,  less  of  a  fool  than  the  rest,  per- 
ceived that  my  horse  was  somewhat  of  a  nuisance 
in  scaling  the  hill,  and  did  mo  the  honor  to  kill 
him  under  me.  Then  you  might  have  seen  me  play 
the  monkey  at  feats  of  climbing  with  all  tlie  rest  of 
the  martyrs.  If  sleep  had  fallen  upon  me  just  then, 
I  should  never  have  forgiven  it ;  but  just  think  of 
sleeping  in  the  midst  of  music  that  might  put  to 
shame  the  cacophonies  of  Wagner.  The  shells  went 
screeching  over  our  heads  and  burst  among  the  en- 
emy ;  the  musketry  rattled ;  the  balls  hissed  and 
chipped  the  rocks  all  about.  The  bugles  sounded 
the  rally  and  the  charge,  and  Arabs  of  both  sexes 
were  doin^  their  best  to  frighten  us  with  all  sorts  of 
cries,  if  cries  can  have  any  effect  upon  French  sol- 
diery. 

I  remember  traversing  one  village,  then  the  next, 
and  seeing  both  burn  behind  me  like  so  much  drj- 
com.  TiiC  soldiers  were  preparing  to  fire  the  third 
when  the  General  came  up,  cigar  in  mouth,  on  his 
little  black  horse.  ^Vhere  the  animal  liad  found  a 
way,  I  never  knew.  The  General  told  them  that  if 
they  burned  these  gourbis  they  would  have  to  sleep 
under  the  stars.  The  fact  was,  our  tents  were  full 
two  good  leagues  behind. 

Here  we  encamped  at  five  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
on  the  summit  of  Djebel.  Tlie  position  was  gootl 
and  easily  protected.  I  organized  the  posts,  set  the 
giianl.<!,  and  then,  when  my  cares  were  over,  tlirew 
myself  down  in  a  comer  for  sleep.  I  had  scarcely 
closed  my  eyes  when  the  thought  of  Leopold  star- 
tled me.  AVhat  a  selfish  fellow  I  had  been  to  have 
taken  my  rest  without  knowing  whether  he  was 
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alive  or  deatl "?  I  was  anp-y  at  the  thought,  and 
rushed  out  of  my  cabin.  Tlie  vilhige  swarmed  with 
the  men,  some  eating,  some  smoking,  others  sleep- 
ing, —  each  following  his  particular  wish.  I  met  a 
Turco  who  was  carrying  a  bottle  of  oil,  a  bunch  of 
onions,  and  a  young  kid. 

"  EIj  !  lascar  !  do  you  know  yoiu*  lieutenant,  M. 
de  Gardelux  ?  " 

''  Sidi  Turco?  besef!" 

"  Is  he  wounded  ?  " 

''  Maka.'^cJi." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Makasch  morto." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"yl  Casa." 

"  What  is  he  doing  there  ?  " 

"  Sleeping." 

Then  he  is  neither  dead  nor  wounded,  thought  I ; 
and  so  I  satisfied  myself  I  was  warranted  in  seeking 
a  little  rest.     I  tried  once  more  to  fall  asleep. 
[Continued  in  the  next  Number.] 


SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS.    . 

Hk  who  succeeds  in  persuading  himself  that  he 
has  found  out  the  secret  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  — 
always  supposing  the  existence  of  a  secret  —  may 
fold  his  arms,  and  consider  his  mundane  work  done. 
For  him  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
Such  is  Mr.  Gerald  Massey's  happy  situation.*  He 
is  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  has  found  out  the  secret. 
He  goes  fm-ther :  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  no- 
body else  ever  had  an  inkling  of  the  mystery  ;  that, 
in  short,  the  Sonnets  were  "  never  interpreted  be- 
fore." Nothing  short  of  so  thorough  a  conviction 
could  have  enabled  him  to  build  up  a  monument  of 
six  hundred  weighty  pages  to  a  problem,  upon  which 
the  ingenuity  of  a  legion  of  speculators  has  been 
already  expended  in  vain. 

All  readers  who  have  dipped  into  the  lumber  of 
annotation  under  which  Shakespeare  has  been  bur- 
ied, are  aware  that  this  question  of  the  Sonnets  is 
old  ground  ;  and  it  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to 
recapitulate  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
by  Schlegel,  Coleridge,  Hallam,  Farmer,  Drake, 
Brown,  Gervinus,  and  a  dozen  others,  down  to  the 
latest  strains  of  the  rack  by  Philarete  Chasles,  who 
traced  both  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Pem- 
broke in  the  Inscription,  and  Herr  BernstorS",  who 
discovered  in  Mr.  W.  H.  no  less  a  pei'sonage  than 
Mr.  William  Himself  We  have  here  to  do  only 
with  Mr.  Massey's  theory,  which  claims  the  right  of 
standing  alone.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Massey 
puts  all  previous  interpretations  bodily  out  of  court, 
and  proceeds  forthwith  to  develop  liis  own. 

Divesting  his  scheme  of  clouds  of  extraneous 
detaib,  and  fantastical  speculations,  its  main  fea- 
tures may  be  briefly  stated.  Mr.  Massey  arbitrarily 
divides  the  Sonnets  into  two  series,  one  of  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  written  for  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  the  other  for  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  Having  grouped  the  Sonnets  to  suit  this 
division  of  subjects,  he  next  subdivides  each  series 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  he  calls  Personal,  to 
signify  Sonnets  written  by  Shakespeare  in  his  own 
]M'rson,  anil  the  other  Dramatic,  a  term  not  very  fe- 
liciturisly  chosen  to  distinguish  the  Sonnets  which  he 
supposes  Shakespeare  to  liave  written  in  the  persons 
of  other  people.     It  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to 

•  Shakespeare's  Sonoeu  neyer  before  Interpreted  :  Lis  Prirat« 
Friends  Identified  :  together  with  a  recovered  Likeness  of  Himself. 
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support  these  conclusions,  Mr.  Massey  revolutionizes 
the  order  of  the  poems,  and  presents  them  in  a  new 
distribution  ;  whde  he  still  further  begs  the  question 
of  interpretation  by  affixing  titles  to  them,  such  as 
'■  Southampton  in  Love,"  "  Elizabeth  Axemen's  So- 
liloquy," with  a  view  to  forestall  the  judgment  of  the 
reader.  The  critic  would  be  justified  in  stopping 
the  inquiry  at  this  point,  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
no  case  to  go  to  the  jury.  The  Sonnets  as  exhib- 
ited to  us  by  ]Mr.  !Massey  are  clearly  not  the  Son- 
nets as  they  were  printed  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime, 
with,  we  are  quite  warranted  in  assuming,  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  poet  It  is  a  mani- 
fest perversion  of  the  evitlence  to  break  up  the  or- 
der of  the  poems  into  iresh  combinations,  and  then 
to  argue  upon  the  imaginary  results  thus  obtained. 
By  a  similar  process,  any  theory,  however  absurd, 
m^ht  be  made  to  acquire  a  certain  illusory  col- 
oring of  probabUity  ;  and  Mr.  Massey's  results  are 
not  so  feasible  as  to  comi^ensate  for  the  violent 
means  by  which  he  arrives  at  them.  If  we  are  to 
have  interpretations  of  the  Sonnets,  let  them  at  least 
be  founded  upon  the  Sonnets  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us.  But  granting  Mr.  IMassey  free  range 
and  license  to  shuffle  the  Sonnets  as  he  pleases,  let 
us  see  what  is  the  story  he  extracts  from  them. 

The  first  group  relates  to  Southampton.  Shake- 
speare is  here  supposed  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  young  Earl  immediately  afler  he  came  to 
London.  Southampton  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  Shakespeare  twenty-seven.  The  Sonnets 
addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Earl  begin  by 
advising  him  to  man^'.  The  great  object  Sliake- 
speare,  it  seems,  had  in  view  was  to  get  his  young 
friend  married,  and  Mr.  Massey  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Sonnets  were  commenced  solely  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Earl  is  speedily  in  a  way  to  gratify  the 
poet's  wishes  :  he  falls  in  love  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
Vernon.  The  Sonnets  now  run  in  different  chan- 
nels. The  poet  is  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
lovers,  and  writes  "  dramatic"  sonnets  for  them,  to 
represent  the  shifting  phases  of  their  courtship. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  Earl  pouring  out  his  passion  to 
the  lady ;  sometimes  it  is  the  lady,  who  has  become 
jealous  of  her  cousin.  Lady  Rich  ;  occasionally  it  is 
Shakespeare  himself  on  various  topics,  including  ru- 
minations upon  his  own  death ;  and  finally,  after 
many  sentimental  evolutions,  comes  the  marriage, 
crowned  by  a  sonnet  written  for  the  occasion.  All 
these  circumstances  are  supposed  to  be  traced  con- 
secutively in  the  group  as  selected  and  disposed  by 
]\Ir.  iVIassey.  Admitting  the  arrangement  to  be 
justifiable,  and  that  the  secjuenee  hero  adopted  rep- 
resents the  exact  order  of  time  in  wlii<;h  the  Sonnets 
were  written,  the  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
jioet  is  purely  internal.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
external  evidence  extant  to  show  that  Shakespeare 
was  ever  acquainted  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Vernon  ; 
that  she  ever  confided  to  him  her  love  affairs,  her 
jealousies,  or  her  flirtations  ;  that  she  ever  engaged 
liim  to  put  her  emotions  into  verse ;  or  that  Lord 
Southampton  ever  made  use  of  him  for  like  pur- 
poses. It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Massey's  interpretation  that  it  should  be  fairly 
borne  out  by  the  text,  there  being  no  other  evidence 
in  support  of  it ;  and  that  the  meaning  which  he  be- 
lieves he  has  found  in  the  poems  should  be  tolerably 
clear  to  tiie  reader  wlien  it  is  pointed  out  to  him. 
But  even  with  tlu;  aid  of  Mr.  Massey's  luminous 
glosses,  readera  of  ordinary  discernment  will  utterly 
fail  to  detect  a  trace  of  the  circumstantial  history 
Mr.  Massey  sees  so  plainly  mapped  out  in  his  groups. 
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It  is  not  possible,  within  any  reasonable  conipiiss,  to 
produce  ade(iuate  proofs  of  this.  It  would  require 
as  big  a  book  as  that  before  us  to  follow  Mr.  Massey 
throufjh  his  details,  and  unravel  his  fine  threads  of 
speculation.  But  a  single  example  will  show  upon 
what  slender  grounds  he  sometimes  assumes  liis  facts. 
The  marriage  of  Southampton,  which  crowned  the 
object  for  which  the  Sonnets  are  alleged  to  have 
been  written,  and  which  brought  the  Southampton 
group  to  a  close,  is  the  most  marked  and  distinctive 
incident  in  the  whole.  Mr.  ilassey  tells  us  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  a  particular  sonnet  "  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  happy  event."  Here,  at  least,  where  the 
]>oet  is  commemorating  the  accomplishment  of  his 
friend's  felicity  and  the  termination  of  his  own  vi- 
carious poetical  labors,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  evidence  should  be  reasonably  plain  and 
explicit.  This  supposed  nuptial  sonnet  is  that  num- 
bered 116  in  the  original  series,  which  begins, — 

'•  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  miuJs 
Admit  impediments." 
Mr.  Massey  could  hardly  have  been  more  unfortu- 
nate had  he  picked  out  as  an  epithalamiimi  one  of 
the  Sonnets  on  Death.  The  witness  he  has  called 
into  court  answers  in  an  opposite  direction.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  relating  to  marriage,  or  remote- 
ly suggestive  of  marriage,  in  the  sonnet  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  except  the  word  "  marriage  "  in  the 
first  line,  and  there  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Had  Shakespeare  intended  to  celebrate  a  marriage 
in  these  verses,  especially  a  marriage  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  singing  in  advance  for  six  or 
seven  years,  he  surely  Vould  not  have  taken  such 
pains  to  conceal  his  purpose. 

Similar  instances  abound.  The  -^ant  of  agree- 
ment between  the  text  and  the  explanation  is  felt  in 
almost  every  page  where  the  text  is  quoted.  We 
are  everywhere  conscious  of  bein^  suojected  to  a 
critical  pressure  against  which  our  judgment  rebels. 
The  screw  that  is  put  upon  the  poems  to  make  them 
fit  the  theory  constantly  jars  upon  us.  Other  modes 
of  getting  up  evidence,  so  to  speak,  are  equally  open 
to  objection.  Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
a  close  friendship  existed  between  Southampton  and 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Massey  quotes  the  famous  South- 
ampton letter,  the  authenticity  of  which  lies  under 
an  ugly  suspicion  that  need  not  be  further  charac- 
terized here.  In  such  a  case  he  was  bound  to  fur- 
nish some  reasons  for  assuming  the  document  to  be 
genuine;  but  he  furnishes  none.  He  tells  us,  in- 
deed, that  he  "  feels  it  to  be  genuine,"  and  that  it 
"  has  a  touch  of  nature,  a  familiarity  in  the  tone, 
beyond  the  dream  or  the  daring  of  a  foi^er."  But 
I  submit  that  the  authenticity  of  a  document,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  to  be  used  in  evidence,  is  not  a 
matter  of  feeling,  but  of  proof;  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
set  limits  to  the  imagination  or  the  audacity  of  a 
forger ;  and  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  experience 
to  suppose  that  forgers  cannot  be  as  natural  and 
familiar  as  other  oeople. 

Again,  as  to  Southampton's  gifl  of  £1,000  to 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Massey  thinks  that  help,  includ- 
ing monev,  may  have  been  given  "  when  the  poet 
most  needed  help,  to  hearten  Mm  in  his  life-strug- 
gle." This  is  a  view  of  the  Earl's  patronage  which 
IS  no  doubt  very  honorable  to  the  patron  ;  but  if  we 
admit  the  tradition  at  all,  we  are  bound  to  take  it 
as  we  find  it.  We  must  not  mo<lify  or  square  it  to 
our  own  notions.  Tlie  story  comes  down  to  us  from 
Rowe,  who  had  no  great  faith  in  it  himself,  and  who 
had  it  from  somebody  who  was  supposed  to  have 
had  it  indirectly  firom  Sir  William  Davcnant.    It 


runs  to  the  effect  that  Southampton  gave  Shake- 
speare £1,000,  not  "  to  hearten  him  in  his  life-strug- 
gle," but  "  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  pur- 
chase he  had  a  mind  to " ;  so  that  if  it  ever  took 
place,  it  was  not  in  the  days  of  want,  but  in  the 
golden  time  of  profitable  investments,  in  which,  for 
all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  Southampton  himself 
might  have  had  a  beneficial  interest. 

Smaller  artifices  pervade  the  manipulation  of  the 
poems.  Resemblances  are  found  in  passages  be- 
tween which  none  exist,  or  at  best  only  such  flitting 
and  superficial  coincidences  as  are  incidental  to 
verse  of  all  forms  and  periods.  The  inferences 
drawn  from  premises  so  vague  are  valueless.  Some- 
times passages  are  taken  from  the  plays  and  con- 
trasted with  other  passages  taken  from  the  Sonnets, 
and  by  affi.xing  arbitrary  dates  to  both,  certain  con- 
clusions are  arrived  at,  which  Mr.  Massey  sets  down 
as  facts.  But  facts  got  at  in  this  way  have  no  more 
solidity  than  card-houses.  They  tumble  down  at  a 
breath.  The  clironology  of  the  plaj-s  and  Sonnets  is 
pure  conjecture,  and,  in  most  cases,  conjecture  grop- 
ing in  the  dark.  The  dates  ascribed  to  the  Sonnets 
are  governed  exclusively  by  the  convenience  of  the 
argument,  or  what  Mr.  Massey  would  probably  call 
the  internal  evidence,  which,  in  a  matter  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  proved  but  a  scheme  of  ima;:;- 
inary  circumstances,  is  really  no  evidence  at  all. 
And  where  this  internal  evidence  does  not  fit  the 
occasion,  it  is  made  to  fit  by  a  subtle  and  complex 
interpretation.  Thus,  Sonnet  138,  in  which  the 
writer  avows  himself  to  be  old,  is  made  to  supply 
proof  that  he  is  young,  by  being  relegated  to  a  pe- 
riod when  "  a  new  element "  had  entered  into  the 
Sonnets,  and  they  had  "  become  playful  and  ironic." 
This  was  one  of  the  two  sonnets  which  were  published 
surreptitiously  by  Jaggard  in  1599 ;  "therefore,"  says 
Mr.  Massey,  "  it  must  have  been  written  when 
William  Herbert  was  in  his  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
year";  that  is,  it  must  have  been  written  in  1598 
or  1599,  WilUam  Herbert  having  been  born  in 
1580.  But  why  must  it  have  been  \vrittcn  in  1598 
or  1599  ?  We  are  the  more  justified  in  asking  sat- 
isfaction on  this  point,  seeing  that  the  other  sonnet, 
144,  published  by  Jaggard,  which  comes  before  Mr. 
Massey  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  is  as- 
sumed to  have  oeen  written  about,  or  immediately 
afler,  1595.  The  amount  of  diligence  and  ingenuity 
bestowed  upon  the  working  out  of  these  results  is 
prodigious ;  and  no  one  wno  examines  the  book 
attentively  can  fail  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Massey  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  that  he  implicitly  be- 
lieves in  the  integrity  of  the  processes  by  which  he 
shapes  his  means  to  his  end.  All  that  can  be  said 
upon  that  head  is  to  deplore  that  his  labor  has  not 
been  more  judiciously  laid  out. 

The  popular  notion  that  Southampton  and 
Shakespeare  were  intimate  fi-iends  is  drawn  from 
the  deaications  of  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and 
"  The  RaiK!  of  Lucrece."  There  is  really  no  other 
evidence  to  show  that  they  were  even  known  to  each 
other ;  and  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
to  recall  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis"  was  published  in  1593,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl,  who  at  that  time  had  not  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  war- 
rant the  supposition  that  thev  were  then  personally 
accpiainted,  or  that  the  poet  liad  been  specially  no^ 
ticed  by  his  lordshii).  The  dedication  to  "  Lucrece," 
in  1594,  is  in  a  different  vein.  It  indicates  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  we  gather  from  it  that  in  the 
inten-al   Southampton  had  bestowed  some  favors 
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on  Shakespeare.  Five  vcars  afterwards,  in  159!), 
■we  learn  from  Rowland  Av  bite's  letter  to  Sidney,  that 
Southampton  seldom  went  to  court,  and  spent  his 
time  chiedy  at  the  playhouse  ;  but  that  was  afler  his 
marriage,  and  at  a  time  when  his  share  in  the  Son- 
nets, according  to  ^Ir.  Massey's  interpretation,  was 
at  an  end.  Throughout  his  whole  lite  he  was  very 
little  at  large  in  London,  so  that  the  opportunities 
of  cultivating  such  a  friendship  were  few  and  brief 
Mr.  Massey  has  examined  the  whole  subject  in  two 
exhaustive  chapters,  —  one  devoted  to  a  life  of 
Southampton,  and  the  other  to  the  "  personal 
friendship"  of  poet  and  patron  ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  added  a  single  authentic  item 
to  the  scanty  particulars  previously  known,  shows 
tliat  if  the  close  intimacy  which  he  has  assumed 
really  existed,  the  j)i-oofs  of  it  are  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

But  what  are  the  favors  his  lordship  conferred 
upon  Shakespeare  ?  Rowe's  story  is  astounding. 
That  Lord  Southampton,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  "  libei-al  encourager  of  poets,"  although  we  have 
very  little  evidence  of  the  fact,  may  have  conferred 
upon  Shakespeare  some  marks  of  his  "  protection," 
according  to  the  wont  of  patrons,  is  not  improbable ; 
but  that  he  bestowed  upon  him  at  one  time,  or  in  a 
series  of  benefactions,  a  sum  equal  to  £5,000  of  our 
present  money,  is  a  legend  ot  munificence  wliich 
may  be  dismissed  to  the  social  statistics  of  that  hap- 
py time  when  houses  were  thatched  with  pancakes 
and  streets  were  paved  with  gold. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  suspect  that  Lord  Southamp- 
ton is  under  heavier  obligations  to  Shakespeare  than 
Shake.speare  was  to  Lord  Southampton.  Were  it 
not  for  Shakespeare,  in  all  likelihood,  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  his  Lordship.  His  fame  rests 
mainly,  perhaps  exclusively,  on  his  accidental  rela- 
tions to  the  poet ;  nor  is  there  much  in  his  life,  ex- 
cept its  waywardness  and  strange  vicissitudes,  to 
impart  any  interest  to  his  biography.  He  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  rash  and  impetuous  temperament, 
and  utterly  deficient  in  judgment.  His  career  was 
a  violent  coil  of  disasters  and  delincmencies.  He 
was  perpetually  getting  into  ciuarrels;  and  spent 
half  his  life  in  prison,  or  under  tlie  displea.'jure  of  his 
superiors.  His  courage  was  unquestionable ;  but  it 
was  sometimes  displayed  so  unjustifiably  as  to  bring 
down  the  censure  of  the  service  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  His  ebullitions  of  passion  amounted  to  a 
kind  of  frenzy.  After  having  violated  the  etiquette 
of  the  Presence  Chamber,  he  struck  the  officer  in 
waiting  who  remonstrated  with  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  He  had  personal  quarrels  with  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord 
Montgomery,  which  in  two  instances  led  to  open 
outrage.  He  was  tried  with  Essex  for  high  treason, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  his  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
where  he  was  kept,  till,  with  other  state  prisoners, 
lie  was  liberated  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Sev- 
eral writers  extolled  him  as  a  patron  of  letters. 
P'lorio  received  his  bountv.  Minsheu  was  his  pen- 
sioner. Chapman  lauded  him  as  "  the  choice  of  all 
our  country's  spirits."  Beaumont  v,Tote  an  elegy  on 
his  death.  But  the  panegyrics  of  an  age  of  venal 
flattery,  when  the  tumid  language  of  dedications 
and  epitaphs  had  almost  taken  an  establislied  form, 
ait;  not  the  safest  "uides  to  historical  characters. 
The  wild  and  turbulent  life  of  Southampton  is  un- 
favorable to  the  suppasition  that  he  ever  extended 
any  steady  or  substantial  support  to  men  of  genius ; 
and  that  he  had  the  power  to  do  so  is  rendered 


doubtful  by  the  fact  that  he  left  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren in  very  distressed  circumstances. 

The  hero  of  the  second  batch  of  sonnets  is  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  That  Herbert  be- 
stowed some  patronal  kindness  on  Shakespeare  may 
be  gathered  frt)m  the  dedication  of  Heminge  and 
Condell ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  known  concerning 
their  intercourse.  Mr.  Massey  fills  in  the  meagre 
sugjrestion  with  ample  inferences  from  the  Sonnets. 
Herbert  came  to  London  in  1598.  He  was  then  in 
his  eighteenth  year;  Shakespeare  was  thirty-four, 
an  age  at  which  Mr.  Massey  says  he  was  "getting 
past  his  sonneteering  time."  Southampton  was  out 
of  England,  and,  as  he  was  married  about  this  pe- 
riod, his  poetical  connection  with  Shakespeare  had 
ceased.  Herbert,  consequently,  had  the  field  to 
himself,  and  he  soon  found  occasion  to  employ 
Shakespeare's  pen  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  it 
had  previously  been  employed  by  Southampton. 
He,  too,  fell  in  love,  and,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  with  the  very  lady  who  had  just  before  dis- 
turbed the  repose  of  Southampton,  and  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  the  beautiful  and 
notorious  Lady  Rich.  This  discovery,  however  it 
may  have  dawned  upon  Mr.  Massey  through  the 
Sonnets,  comes  upon  the  reader  with  a  startling  ef- 
fect. Lady  Rich,  the  sister  of  Essex,  the  Stella  of 
Sidney,  and  the  mistress  of  !Mountjoy,  was  seven- 
teen years  older  than  Herbert ;  she  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Lord  Rich  about  eighteen  years  when  she  is 
supposed  to  have  enthralled  Herbert ;  and  at  that 
time,  or  very  soon  aflerwards,  her  liaison  with  Mount- 
joy,  of  which  there  had  been  broad  symptoms  three 
years  before,  was  a  matter  of  public  scandal.  There 
IS  no  reason  why  a  woman  like  Lady  Rich  might 
not  throw  a  boy  of  eighteen  into  a  state  of  delirium ; 
but  remembering  the  notoriety  of  her  character  and 
position,  and  especially  the  part  she  is  presumed  to 
have  pkyed  in  the  previous  batch  of  sonnets,  it  is 
rather  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  Shakespeare  would  have  lent 
himself  to  Herbert,  as  he  had  lent  himself  to  South- 
ampton before,  to  commemorate  an  infatuation  so 
utterly  discreditable  to  all  persons  concerned.  Yet 
this  is  the  theory  of  the  second  series  of  Sonnets,  as 
they  are  here  interpreted.  Herbert,  in  short,  be- 
comes Southampton's  successor  as  a  "  begetter "  of 
sonnets  in  the  brain 'of  Shakespeare,  and  adds  to 
the  collection  a  few  of  his  own,  IMr.  Massey  being 
clearly  satisfied,  "  for  various  reasdns,"  that  at  least 
four  of  the  sonnets  published  as  Shakespeare's  in 
Shakespeare's  lifetime,  with  Shakespeare's  knowl- 
edge, were  written  by  Herbert  himself  Having 
thus  got  up  a  fresh  set  of  equivocal  love- verses  on  his 
own  account,  Herbert  conceived  the  idea  of  publish- 
ing tlie  whole,  including  the  Southampton  series. 
To  carry  out  this  desifrn  —  which  showed  a  lofly  in- 
difi'erencc,  if  not  to  public  opinion,  at  all  events  to 
jjrivate  feeling,  considering  that  all  the  persons  im- 
plicated in  the  business  wer((  still  living  —  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  assent  of  Southampton ;  but 
there  was  no  difHculty  in  that  quai-ter,  for  South- 
ampton, as  we  may  easily  imagine,  was  not  likely  to 
be  scrupulous  on  such  a  point.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained excei)t  the  sanction  of  Shakespeare,  who 
acquiesced  at  once;  "for,"  sa)'8  Mr.  Massey,  "if 
Southjunpton  did  not  object,  it  was  not  for  Shake- 
ppeare  to  resist."  The  Sonnets  were  accordingly 
handed  over  to  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  press.  This  brings  us  to  the  much- 
vexed  dedication.  Mr.  Massey  adopts  the  solution, 
firequently  discussed  before,  that  "  Mr.  W.  H."  was 
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William  Herbert,  an  assumption  which  is  disposed 
of  by  tlif  awkward  fact  that  Herbert  ha<i  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Karl  of  Pembroke  nine  yeu-s  before 
the  dedication  appeiired.  Facts,  however,  are  not 
considerc<l  "stubl)orn  thinfjs"  in  such  cases,  and 
Mr.  Massey  gets  rid  of  this  little  obstruction  l)y  sug- 
gesting that  the  inscription  was  left  to  Thorpe, 
"  with  the  injunction  that  the  present  title  of  Pem- 
broke should  be  suppressed,  and  initials  'alone 
*used.'"  As  the  title  was  to  be  accounte<l  for  by 
some  means,  this  frank  mode  of  cutting  the  knot 
was,  no  doubt,  as  g-ood  as  any  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  reception  of  Mr. 
Massey's  interpretation  of  the  Sonnets,  nobody  can 
deny  that  it  is  the  most  elaborate  and  circumstantial 
that  has  yet  been  attempted.  Mr.  Armitage  Brown's 
essay,  close,  subtle,  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  recedes 
into  utter  insignificance  Iwitbre  the  bolder  outlines, 
the  richer  coloring,  and  the  more  daring  flights  of 
Mr.  Massey.  AVhat  was  dim  and  shai)eless  before, 
here  grows  distinct  and  tangible ;  broken  gleams 
of  light  here  become  massed,  and  pour  upon  us  in  a 
flood  ;  mere  speculation,  timid  and  uncertain  liither- 
to,  here  becomes  loud  and  confident,  and  assumes 
the  air  of  ascertained  history.  A  conflict  of  hypotli- 
eses  had  been  raised  by  previous  annotators  respect- 
ing the  facts  and  persons  supposed  to  be  referred  to 
in  the  Sonnets,  and  the  names  of  Southampton, 
Herbert,  and  Elizabeth  Vernon  flitted  hazih'  through 
the  discussion.  It  has  been  reserved  for  mv.  IMassey 
to  build  up  a  complete  narrative  out  of  materials 
which  furnished  others  with  nothing  more  than  bald 
hints,  and  bits  and  scraps  of  suggestions.  Unfortu- 
nately the  tree  that  has  been  reared  M-ith  so  much 
care  does  not  bear  edible  fruit.  All  readers  who 
approach  the  inquiry  from  a  logical  point  of  view 
must  reject  ]Mr.  ^lassey's  conclusions.  His  theory 
is  unsatisfactory,  partly  because  it  reflects  discredit 
upon  Shakespeare,  which  most  people  will  be  un- 
wilHng  to  accept  without  better  warrant,  but  mainly 
becaose  the  kind  of  reiisoning  by  which  it  is  made 
out  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination.  The  very 
fulness  and  minuteness  of  the  details  tell  against 
the  probability  of  the  whole  story :  for  whatever 
general  inferences  might  be  reasonably  drawn  from 
the  Sonnets,  there  is  nothing  more  unlikely  than 
that  they  should  yield  so  considerable  a  crop  of 
particulars. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  dropping  Mr.  Massey's  book 
altogether,  that  these  interpretations  of  Shakespeare 
help  materi.ally  to  spoil  our  enjoyment  of  him. 
They  spread  like  a  nightmare  over  the  imagination, 
and  we  must  absolutely  banish  them  from  our 
thoughts  before  we  can  go  back  to  the  poems  with 
an  unencumbered  sense  of  pleasure.  But  when  we 
have  banished  them,  and  find  ourselves  able  to  read 
the  Sonnets  again  at  our  eajse,  it  Is  like  getting  away 
into  the  tranquillizing  repose  and  pure  air  of  the 
country  from  tlic  smoke  and  uproar  of  the  town. 

BELLA'S  EXCITING  DAY. 

• 

The  first  thing  Bella  saw  this  fine  hot  day  was  a 
crow<l  of  people  round  the  church  door,  watching 
the  cabs  as  they  drove  up ;  and  she  thought  this 
would  be  something  to  excite  her  mind,  so  she 
came  np  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  stoo<l  among  the 

Eeople,  looking.  As  she  bad  been  running,  her 
air  w.as  anyhow,  and  one  of  her  lx)ots  nearly  off 
her  foot ;  indeed,  sl»e  had  to  hitch  up  her  old  frock 
over  her  sljoulder,  just  as  the  young  ladies,  all  in 
white,  began  to  step  out  of  the  cabs,  and  walk  into 


the  church,  one  after  the  other.  They  wore  long 
white  veils ;  they  had  no  bonnets  on  ;  and  their 
hair  shone  like  jewels  in  the  wann  sun. 

Bella  was  very  much  surprised,  and  said  to  a 
policeman,  who  was  so  tall  tnat  she  had  to  look  up 
at  him  as  if  he  wius  a  monument,  and  so  stifl'that  he 
could  hardly  see  below  his  own  chin,  — 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  what  is  this  V  " 

Xow  the  policeman  took  no  notice  of  Bella,  but 
he  called  out  to  a  boy  who  was  up  the  lamp-post,  — 

"  Hi,  you  sir,  come  down ! " 

Then  Bella  determined  to  ask  the  little  boy,  who 
had  no  doubt  seen  inside  the  church  window,  and 
so  she  said,  — 

"  Are  they  all  going  to  be  married  ?  "  ■ 

"  ^larried  !  no  !  "  said  the  rude  boy ;  "  it 's  a 
confrummation.  They  're  all  going  to  be  con- 
firmed." 

This  was  a  great  m^'stery  to  Bella ;  so  she  rubbed 
her  nose  with  her  old  stuff"  fi-ock,  and  felt  much 
interested.  In  a  short  time  she  heard  the  singing 
an<l  the  music,  ver}-  loud  and  nice.  Then  the  very 
pavement  seemed  to  shake  under  her  feet,  and  she 
had  a  pricking  sensation  at  the  roots  of  her  hair, 
and  something  in  her  throat  as  xf.'she  was  going  to 
cry. 

"  There  !  "  said  the  little  boy,  nudging  her  ; 
"  that  's  the  confrummation.  They  're  a  being 
done  now  ;  it 's  a  bishop  as  does  it ;  1  see  him  go  in 
at  the  other  door." 

This  made  Bella  feel  sad. 

"  I  never  saw  a  bishop,"  said  she,  very  humbly. 
But  she  made  a  solemn  resolution  in  her  own  mind 
that  she  Avould  be  confii-med,  with  music,  and  sing- 
ing, and  a  white  veil.  Only  she  had  not  considered 
how  expensive  it  is  to  ride  in  a  cab,  poor  child  : 
half  a  crown,  perhaps  ;  and  she  had  never  had  half 
a  crown  in  her  hand  in  all  her  life.  However,  she 
said  in  her  own  mind,  "  I  icill  be  confirmed  when 
I  am  older";  and  she  stamped  with  one  foot  on 
the  pavement  as  she  had  the  thought. 

It  was  a  good  long  time  before  there  was  any 
more  conversation  ;  however,  at  last  the  little  boy 
spoke  again,  and  said,  — 

"  They  haves  a  bun  and  a  glass  o'  wynd  apiece." 

Then  the  organ  burst  out  again,  and  the  little 
boy  gave  hev  a  violent  push,  he  was  so  excited. 

"  There  ! "  says  he  ;  "  don't  you  hear  V  They  're 
eatin'  their  buns  now,  while  the  orgin  plays,  '  Glory 
be  to  tiie  Father  ! ' " 

At  this  Bella  was  quite  overcome,  and  leaned 
with  one  hand  on  the  little  boy's  shoulder.  So  he 
came  closer,  and  put  his  great  red  paw  round  Bel- 
la's downy,  thin  arm,  and  spoke  more  softly,  say- 
ing,— 

"  I  say,  don't  you  cry,  sillv !  I  'm  going  to  be 
confirmed  some  day,  —  and  I  '11  take  you  with  me  I  " 

Now,  indeed,  Bella  felt  as  if  she  had  something 
to  look  forward  to  in  life,  and  she  asked  the  little 
boy  what  his  name  was. 

*'  Name  V  "  says  he,  "  Bos-eye." 

"  That 's  not  your  real  name,"  said  Bella- 

"  No ;  they  calls  me  Bos-eye  in  our  Buiklin's, 
because  I  can  squint  double, — jest  look  here  !  " 

"  O,  don't  you  I "  cried  Bella,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  frock,  as  the  little  boy  squinted  horribly ;  — 
they  might  well  call  him  BoB-eye. 

•'  Shall  vou  be  confirmed  in  a  white  veil  ?  "  in- 
fjuired  Bella,  doubtfullv. 

"  No— oh  !  "  said  the  boy,  ven.-  loud.  "  White 
veil  y  no— K>h.  I  shall  have  a  shirt-pin,  and  a  new 
hat,  and  we  '11  have  a  —  " 
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"  Now  then,  move  on,  move  on  I "  said  the  stiff 
policeman,  and  all  the  cabs  came  rattling  up  to  the 
church  again,  and  the  people  rode  away,  and  a 
stout  man  came  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
in  a  great-coat  .all  over  broad  gilt  lace,  and  he  had 
a  cocked  hat,  all  over  gilt  lace  too,  and  he  carried  a 
taJl  stick,  with  a  real  silver  knob  to  it. 

Then  Bella  trembled  very  much,  and  stood  very 
close  to  the  little  boy,  and  laid  hold  of  the  lappel 
of  his  jacket,  and  said,  — 

'•  O,  what  a  beautiful  bishop  !  " 

"  Bishop!  ha,  ha,  ha!  "  said  the  little  boy;  "he  's 
only  a  beadle ;  he  belongs  to  the  workus ;  bishop  ! 
ha,  ha  !  Come  along,  little  'un  !  why,  none  of  the 
girls  is  pretty,  not  nigh  so  pretty  as  ijou  are ;  and 
look  how  they  're  dressed  up,  and  how  they  greases 
their  hair ! " 

Just  then  an  omnibus  came  by  with  a  good  many 
gentlemen  on  the  outside,  very  smartly  dressed. 

"  O,  here  's  a  lot  o'  swells  !  "  cried  the  little  boy, 
very  much  delighted  ;  and  when  one  of  the  gentlemen 
happened  to  smile  at  him,  he  ran  at  the  side  of  the 
omnibus,  and  began  turning  over  and  over  side- 
ways on  his  hands,  head  down,  head  up,  so  that  his 
hair  went  Hying,  and  you  could  see  all  the  rents  in 
his  trousers;  just  like  a  wheel  he  looked,  turning 
and  turning  like  mad.  At  last  one  of  the  gentle- 
men threw  him  a  penny,  and  away  he  ran.  He 
never  came  back  to  Bella.  This  caused  a  void  in 
her  bosom,  and  she  went  wandering  down  the  long, 
broad  street  in  search  of  excitement,  though  she 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  thing  she  was  in 
search  of. 

The  next  remarkable  place  she  came  to  was  a 
shop  called  a  ReMaurant.  Inside  were  all  manner 
of  nice  things  to  eat  and  drink,  with  china  plates, 
and  silver  forks,  and  flowers,  and  waiters,  and 
waitresses.  And  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  sitting 
at  little  marble  tables  taking  refreshments,  and  as 
Bella  looked  ;it  the  gentlemen,  she  thought  of  Bos- 
eye,  and  remembering  the  appearance  of  the  gentle- 
men she  had  seen  upon  the  top  of  the  omnibus,  she 
said  to  herself,  "  These  also  are  swells."  And  the 
swells  were  eating  pleasant  meats  and  green  salads, 
which  made  Bella  feel  as  if  she  could  go  and  find 
out  a  field  and  lie  down  and  bite  the  gra^s.  But  of 
all  the  things  she  saw  in  this  place  nothing  pleased 
her  so  much  as  the  ices,  lor  Bella  had  had  a 
penny-ice  one  day,  and  knew  an  ice  when  she  saw 
one.  All  girls  are  fond  of  ices,  and  especially  pink 
ices,  such  as  these  ladies  were  eating,  and  Bella 
stood  looking  in  at  the  door,  with  very  large  eyes 
and  her  mouth  wide  open.  That  was  cjuite  rude  of 
her,  but  she  did  not  know  any  better,  and  when  at 
last  one  of  the  waiters  came  to  the  door  and  hhhed 
at  her,  with  a  white  napkin,  as  if  she  was  a  puppy- 
dog,  she  went  away,  ashamed  and  miserable  and 
angry. 

The  sun  was  very  hot  indeed,  and  the  streets  dry 
and  dusty,  and  Bella  looked  about  in  vain  for  Bos- 
eye,  and  then  stood  up  against  a  post  feeling  her  skin 
dry  and  her  mouth  dry,  and  all  over  dry,  and  quite 
uncomfortable  and  low.  Just  as  she  was  in  this 
unhappy  frame  of  mind,  there  came  by  a  watering- 
cart,  and  O  how  refreshing  it  looked  in  the  eyes  of 
our  Bella !  The  bright,  glittering  jets  of  water  made 
rainbows  in  tiie  sun,  and  a  longing,  longing  thought 
came  over  Bella  which  she  could  not  resist.  So 
she  rushed  up  to  the  back  of  the  cart,  and  laid  bold 
of  the  water-pipe  with  both  hands  and  ducked  up 


and  down,  and  let  the  jets  of  water  play  over  her 
again  and  again,  till  she  was  wet  through  nearly. 
"  O  how  nice  and  cool !  "  thought  Bella ;  and  so  it 
was,  only  she  looked  like  a  drowned  rat.  This 
made  a  gentleman  laugh  so  that  he  gave  her  a 
threepenny  piece,  though  why  a  gentleman  should 
give  a  street-girl  a  piece  of  silver  because  she  looked 
like  a  drowned  rat  I  cannot  tell.  And  the  gentle- 
man walked  off  laughing.  Bella  heard  him  say  to 
another  gentleman,  "  By  Jove !  it 's  as  good  as  a 
play !  "  and  perhaps  if  it  was  it  was  worth  threepence 
to  him.  But  all  dry  people  do  not  like  wet  people, 
and  Bella  had  not  gone  many  yards  along  the  hot 
pavement  before  she  heai'd  a  lady,  who  was  walking 
with  another  lady,  say,  in  a  fretful  tone  of  voice, 
"  That  wet  girl  is  a  nuisance."  Now  Bella  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  nuisance ;  but,  look- 
ing behind,  she  saw  that  she  had  made  the  pave- 
ment wet  all  the  way  as  she  came  along.  So  she 
concluded  that  life  was  very  difficult,  seeing  one 
person  called  her  as  good  as  a  play  and  gave  her  a 
silver  threepenny  piece  for  being  dripping  wet, 
while  another  said  she  was  a  nuisance.  Tliese 
things  made  Bella  somewhat  melancholy,  and  she 
thought  to  herself,  — 

"  When  I  am  confirmed,  I  shall  understand  things, 
perhaps." 

Then,  for  a  moment,  she  seemed  to  hear  the  loud 
rolling  organ,  and  the  sweet  voices  of  the  singers, 
and  she  felt  better,  though  she  wished  Bos-eye  was 
with  her  to  tell  her  how  to  spend  her  money,  and 
to  share  what  she  bought  with  it. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  costermonger  came  by, 
wheeling  a  broad  birrowful  of  fruit,  and  looking  at 
Bella,  as  if  he  knew  she  was  a  capitalist ;  and  he 
made  a  noise,  saying,  — 

"  Yah — yaw — yah — yee — hee — }'igh — vo — vo — o 
—oh  ! " 

Bella  went  up  to  the  man's  barrow,  and  shaking 
back  her  hair  and  jjointing  with  her  finger,  said,  — 

"  What 's  this  a  piece  ? 

"  That 's  pineapple,  miss,"  said  the  costermonger ; 
"  West-Injy  pine  ;  a  penny  a  slice." 

"  And  what 's  the  cherries  ?  "  asked  little  Bella. 

"  Cheiries,  my  dear,"  says  the  costermonger,  "  a 
penny  a  bunch  ;  them  in  the  bags  twopence." 

Now,  what  Bella  wanted  in  her  very  heart  to  do 
was  to  buy  a  slice  of  pine  for  a  penny,  and  a  bunch 
of  cherries  for  a  penny,  because  this  was  a  variety, 
and  the  slice  of  pine  looked  solid,  like  breau  and 
butter  ;  but,  unfortunately,  just  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, she  caught  the  eye  of  a  lady  fixed  upon  her, 
and  thought  to  herself,  — 

"  It  wiB  be  more  genteel  if  I  buy  a  bag  of  cher- 
ries." 

There  was  no  time  for  thought,  for  the  coster- 
monger gave  his  barrow  a  push,  and  cried  out  once 
more,  — 

"  Yah — vaw — yah — yee — hee — yigh — yo — yo — o 
—oh ! " 

S»  Bella  bought  a  bag  of  cherries  for  twopence, 
and  had  only  one  penny  lefl  of  her  silver  piece. 

The  first  thing  she  did,  you  may  be  quite  sure,  was 
to  begin  upon  her  cherries,  and  very  nice  they  were, 
and  very  great  was  her  joy  in  their  niceness.  Did 
you  ever  think  how  completely  happy  young  chil- 
(iren  are  while  they  are  eating  pleasant  things  V  But 
in  the  midst  of  her  joy,  she  had  an  unpleasant  feel- 
ing, which  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  describe.  You 
must  consider  that  she  had  heard  the  organ,  and 
made  a  friend,  and  parted  fi-om  a  fi-iend,  and  had  a 
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shower-bath,  and  been  tipped  with  silver,  and  been 
called  a  nuisance,  and  that,  after  all,  she  was  a  hu- 
man being,  just  like  you  and  me.  Now,  what  was 
it  she  felt  V  She  felt  a  sort  of  vacancy,  and  a  sort 
of  vexation  with  herself,  as  if  she  waiitcd  to  rjo  to 
sleep  and  forget  something.  I  do  not  understand 
these  things  myself,  but  I  know  a  gentleman  who  is 
a  moralist,  and'  wears  spectacles,  and  always  reads 
at  breakfast ;  and  he  sa^-s  Bella  had  lost  some  of  her 
self-respect  by  buying  cherries  in  a  bag,  in  order  to 
be  genteel,  when  what  she  wanted  in  her  inmost 
bosom  was  a  slice  of  West-Indian  pine,  and  a  bunch 
of  cherries  for  variety. 

I  wish  I  understood  morality,  and  manners,  and 
society,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  then  I  should 
know  how  much  blame  to  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
lady  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  called  Bella  a 
nuisance ;  for,  though  Bella  did  not  know  what  a 
nuisance  Avas,  she  felt  as  much  lowered  as  if  she  had 
been  called  an  Abracadabra  or  a  Parallelopipedon ; 
and  which  is  the  worst  of  the  three,  goodness  only 
knows. 

At  the  time  at  which  these  exciting  events  were 
happening  to  our  Bella,  there  was  a  place  in  our 
city  called  Leicester  Square.  In  the  middle  of  this 
sqiiare  was  a  statue  that  looked  as  if,  by  tipsy  and 
reckless  habits,  it  had  become  i)oor  and  shabby  ;  and 
all  round  was  rough,  straggling  grass,  with  a  very 
few  trees,  that  looked  as  shabby  as  the  statue.  But 
when  rain  fell,  the  trees  and  the  grass  smelt  sweetly, 
as  trees  and  grass  always  do,  and  I  have  with  my 
own  eyes  watched  a  sparrow  pecking  at  the  grass- 
.«eed  in  that  very  square.  Owing  to  causes  which 
I  cannot  explain,  not  being  chief  commissioner  of 
works,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  policeman,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  there  are  places  round  this  si^uare  at  which 
the  railings  have  been  broken,  so  that  the  childnm 
can  creep  in.  As  the  railings  are  of  solid  iron,  I  do 
not  believe  the  children  themselves  can  have  broken 
them,  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  seen  them,  three  or 
four  at  a  time,  creep  in  at  a  hole,  head  foremost,  ex- 
hibiting their  little  brown,  dusty  thighs,  and  showing 
by  their  looke,  that  they  lelt  guilty  and  insecure  in 
what  they  were  doing.  One  of  the  children  that 
strolled  up  and  went  in  this  day  was  our  Bella. 

The  moment  our  Bella  got  inside,  with  the  little 
bag  of  cherries  in  her  han(l,  she  regretted  the  step 
she  had  taken  ;  for  there  were  about  as  many  chil- 
dren in  the  s<iuare  as  there  were  cherries  in  her  bag, 
and  they  all  left  off  play  to  look  at  her,  as  if  they 
would  like  to  eat  her  up,  poor  thing.  There  was 
one  little  boy  of  whom  .«»pecial  mention  must  be 
made.  lie  was  older  than  Bella,  an<l  s!ie  considered 
that  he  was  gorgeously  dressed,  an<l  of  such  genteel 
manners,  that  if  he  had  been  a  man  she  would  have 
said  to  herself,  "  And  here,  also,  is  a  swell  I  " 

Bella  had  not  been  many  moments  in  the  square 
when  this  young  gentleman  walked  up  to  her  and 
commenced  a  eonvei-sation  by  asking  if  she  liked 
playing  among  the  haycocks. 

"  Are  they  good  to  eat  V  "  said  Bella. 

"  No — oh  ! "  answered  the  young  gentleman,  in 
a  very  impolite  manner;  "ain't  you  ever  been  in 
the  country  'f" 

"  No,"  said  poor  little  Bella,  blushing  much.  In- 
deed, she  felt  so  humbled,  again,  she  hardly  knew 
what  to  do.  Tlie  little  boy  she  was  conversing  with 
was  well-ilressed,  and  she  was  shabby;  he  knew  what 
a  haycock  was,  and  she  did  not ;  he  looked  down 
upon  her,  and  was  rude  to  her :  and  there  was  only 
one  thin<x  in  which  she  was  able  to  stand  against 


him.  Now,  what  was  that  ?  The  little  boy  was  no 
more  a  moralist,  or  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher  than  I 
am,  and  I  will  bet  anything  he  could  not  even  spell 
ajsthetics;  so  he  had  no  idea  that  there  were  depths 
in  Bella's  child-woman's  eyes  that  there  were  not  in 
his,  or  anything  beautiful  m  her  round,  smooth  brow 
more  than  in  his  square,  rough,  selfish  forehead. 
But  Bella  had  the  cherrie.*!.  And  when  the  boy  was 
rude  to  her,  she  turned  red  in  the  face,  and  had  a 
little  agony  all  to  herself  (O,  what  fine  words  are 
here ;  but  things  are  finer  than  words,  I  assure 
you  !)  and  offered  the  cherries  to  the  well-dressed 
boy,  and  they  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and  ate  them 
together.  When  they  had  eaten  them  all,  they 
turned  over  the  cherry-stones  in  their  mouths,  anil 
Bella  went  fast  asleep  on  the  dry,  half-yellow  grass. 

A  long  sleep  she  had,  and  a  long  dream,  which  I 
may  some  day  give  an  account  of;  but  when  she 
woke  it  was  quite  night !  All  the  other  children 
had  gone  home  to  bed ;  and  around  her  were  the 
gas-lamps  of  the  pavement  and  the  shops,  and  the 
noisy  people  making  a  sound  like  thunder  with  their 
tongues  and  their  feet,  as  Bella  woke,  lonely  and 
cold,  in  the  square.  At  first,  Bella  forgot  that  the 
cherries  had  all  been  eaten,  and  felt  for  them  at  her 
side,  —  but  there  was  only  the  bag,  and  that  was 
burst ;  for  the  greedy  little  gentleman  had  blown  it 
out  with  his  mouth,  and  ])opped  it. 

Now  it  seemed  to  Bella  that  the  people  were  all 
hun-ying  one  way,  and  she  heard  tb.em  crying  "  Fire, 
fire  !"  So  she  thought  to  herself,  "I  should  like  to 
see  a  fire  ! "  and  up  she  got,  and  scrambled  round 
the  square,  till  s!ie  found  the  hole  she  had  got  in  by, 
and  so  out  into  the  street,  when  she  followed  the 
crowd.  And  a  long  way  she  went,  I  can  tell  you, 
up  one  street  and  down  another,  and  still  the  sky 
was  red  in  front  of  her,  and  still  it  got  redder  and 
redder,  and  the  crowd  grew  thicker  and  thicker. 
At  last  she  began  to  see  smoke  rising  up  from  the 
fire,  and  the  weathercock  of  a  church-steeple  as 
bright  as  gold  and  brighter,  and  the  people  kept  on 
guessing  what  place  it  was  that  was  burning. 

"  It  *s  a  coach-maker's  I "  said  one. 

"  It 's  a  hoil-cloth  factory  I "  said  another. 

"  I  smell  the  hoil ! "  said  a  third. 

"  And  I  smells  the  turps  !  "  snid  a  fourth,  as  the 
crowd  was  becoming  so  thick  that  poor  little  Bella 
was  almost  afraid  of  being  knocked  down  by  the 
fellows  ;  they  do  push  so. 

But  a  severe  disappointment  awaited  her.  The 
crowd  was  so  great  that  she  couhl  not,  after  all,  get 
near  enough  to  see  the  fire :  the  mob  was  as  long  as 
a  whole  street  of  people,  and  she  was  not  much 
higher  than  my  knee.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
She  felt  the  heat,  and  saw  the  sparks  fiying  over- 
head ;  she  caught  a  glimpse,  once  or  twice,  of  a  jet 
of  water  as  it  flew,  and  of  the  curl  of  steam  in  which 
It  was  thrown  back  from  the  burning  rafters ;  and 
once,  only  once,  she  heard  a  crash,  and  then,  while 
the  flames  shot  up  so  high  that  slie  could  see  real 
jii-f,  —  think  of  that !  —  she  heard  a  great  groan,  a 
long  "  A-a-h ! "  —  in  fact,  a  sound  I  cannot  print  — 
from  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  that  were 
there.  Then  the  crowd  swayed  backwards  and  for- 
wanls,  and  Bella  said,  "  Oh,'plfa.^e  don't  scrouge !" 
and  she  felt,  at  the  roots  of  her  hair,  almost  as  she 
had  felt  In  the  morning  at  the  church  door,  when 
she  heard  the  organ  blow,  and  the  children  sing. 

Now  I  have  coasulted  a  critic,  trho  irrife!>  tn  the 
papers^  and  he  tells  me  that,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Art,  I  must  not  describe  the  fire,  because  Bella 
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did  not  see  it.  The  thing  she  really  did  see  was  a 
fire-engiue,  but  cverylxKly  knows  what  a  fire-cugine 
is  like,  —  it  is  just  as  if  the  thing  that  makes  a  ti-ain 
go  had  got  loose  at  a  railway-station,  and  run  wild 
in  the  street,  with  men  to  ride  it  as  il"  it  was  a  horse. 
Oh,  how  it  came  tearing  along  ! 

'*  Ah-ah-ah  I "  cried  the  crowd,  and  cheered  the 
firemen,  and  made  way  for  the  engine,  and  some  of 
them  said,  — 

"  It 's  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  hoo-ray  I" 

*'  Hoo-ray  !  "  said  Bella. 

If  there  was  one  excitement  which  Bella  desired 
more  than  another,  it  was  to  behold  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  whom  she  was 
particularly  pai-tial,  having  seen  their  picture,  arm- 
in-arm,  going  to  be  married,  presented  gratis  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  Young  Ladies'  Companion,  which 
was  re^ulai'ly  taken  in  by  the  girl  at  the  beer-shop 
Bella  knew  best.  It  is  so  hard  to  know  what  peo- 
ple do  see,  and  what  they  do  not  see,  that  I  will  not 
declare  whether  Bella  did  or  did  not  set  eyes  on  the 
Prince,  supposing  him  to  have  been  on  that  fire-en- 
gine, —  why  should  we  want  to  be  sure  of  everything, 
like  bankers,  and  lawyei-s,  and  our  clergjman  V  But, 
before  retiring  to  rest  lor  the  night,  Bella  stated 
that  she  had  seen  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
on  a  fire-engine.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  a  friend 
who  is  a  philosopher,  he  said  it  was  a  myth  ;  though 
our  clergyman  maintained  it  was  a  story,  only  he 
did  n't  say  story  exactly.  Now,  when  I  told  these 
things  to  my  little  daughter,  she  smiled  with  all  her 
huge  antelope-brown  eyes,  and,  lifting  her  hand  to 
let  it  fall  with  a  droop  of  apology,  said,  — 

"  But  O,  papa,  she  had  had  such  an  Exciting 
Day!" 


LIFE  IN  THE  TUILERIES. 

[Traaslated  for  Evert  Saturday  from  VEtendard.] 

Would  you  know  how  the  French  Emperor 
lives  ?  We  mean  his  every-day  life  on  days  when  he 
is  at  liberty  to  do  just  as  he  pleases  :  to  do  nothing, 
to  walk  about,  to  play.  ^Ve  mean  a  day  when 
there  is  no  cabinet-council  meeting,  no  review,  no 
Te  Deum,  no  audience  to  an  ambassador,  no  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  no  reception  of  senate,  legisla- 
tive chamber,  or  council  of  state.  We  suppose, 
moreover,  (a  very  improbable  supposition  at  pres- 
ent,^ tliat  the  Emperor  has  no  subject  of  grave 
thought,  and  that  the  political  horizon  is  as  cloudless 
as  a  day  on  which  the  halcyon  builds  its  nest. 

It  is  six  o'clock,  A.  M.  We  have  Gyges's  ring  on 
our  finger.  Let  us  enter  by  the  arch  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Tuileries.  The  porter  and  soldiers  on 
duty  will  not  perceive  us.  Let  us  cross  the  court- 
yard and  go  towards  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge,  as 
the  division  of  the  building  surmounted  by  the 
loftiest  peaked  roof  is  called.  We  enter  by  the 
state  door,  which  leads  into  the  vestibule.  This 
vestibule  opens  on  the  garden  as  well  as  on  the 
courtyard,  and  carriages  and  horses,  as  well  as  foot- 
passengers,  can  go  through  it  from  one  to  the  other, 
(jo  up  the  five  steps  which  run  the  whole  width  of 
the  vestibule,  and  let  us  enter  this  door,  hidden 
under  a  portiiire  (so  they  call  door-curtains)  of  Gobe- 
lin tapestry. 

We  enter  an  antechamber.  A  stalwart  porter 
and  footmen  in  the  imperial  livery  are  seated  on 
benches  or  are  asleep  in  huge  leather  arm-chairs. 
Take  care  your  ring  be  securely  placed  on  your 
tinger,  for  if  it  is  not,  the  porter  will  rise  from  his 
seat  and  strike  the  iloor  with  his  halberd,  and  the 


footmen  will  come  up  to  me,  and  if  you  tell  them 
you  wish  to  see  the  Emperor,  they  will  ask  you  for 
your  letter  of  audience.  If  you  reply  you  have 
none,  they  will  tell  you  a  letter  of  audience  is 
necessary.  They  will  add,  you  may  obtain  it  by 
writing  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  explaining 
to  him  the  object  of  your  interview  with  his  Maj- 
esty; the  Grand  Chamberlain  will  reply  to  you  by 
letter  addressed  to  your  residence.  If  you  insist 
upon  seeing  the  Emperor,  saying  you  are  pressed 
for  time,  and  really  cannot  think  of  leaving  Paris 
without  seeing  the  Emperor,  the  footmen  will  sum- 
mon a  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  who  will  pretend 
to  grant  your  request,  but  he  will,  with  the  utmost 
politeness,  gentleness,  and  deference  carry  you  to 
the  police  agents,  and  the  chances  are  very  great 
that  you  will  be  locked  up  that  night  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Fortunately  we  have  a  talisman.  Nobody 
sees  us. 

Let  us  enter  the  suite  of  rooms  on  our  riglit.  The 
first  room  entered  is  the  Ushers'  Hall.  They  are 
dressed  in  chestnut-colored  cloth  coats  with  broad 
tails;  the  buttons  are  gilt,  and  bear  the  imperial 
arms ;  they  wear  white  waistcoats  with  metal  but- 
tons, black  pantaloons,  and  shoes  with  metal  buckles. 
In  the  evening,  or  on  state  occasions,  they  wear  blue 
dress-coats  with  steel  buttons,  swords,  short  breeches, 
and  cocked  hats.  They  are  seated  in  their  arm- 
chairs, and  are  still  asleep.  Let  us  go  by  without 
waking  them  ;  it  is  still  early  in  the  morning. 

Enter  the  next  room.  It  is  a  drawing-room  dec- 
orated with  red,  white,  and  gold.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  red  damask,  the  furniture  and  seats  are 
of  Beavais  tapestry  and  gilt  wood.  Here  we  see 
the  aide-de-camp  and  the  chamberlain  of  service. 
These  gentlemen  are  in  plain  frock-coats,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  our  visit  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  is 
made  on  a  day  when  tliere  is  no  sort  of  ceremony  ; 
otherwise,  we  should  have  found  the  aide-de-camp 
wearing  the  uniform  of  his  grade  and  corps,  and  the 
chamberlain  habited  in  his  gold-embroidered  scarlet 
coat,  familiar  to  everybody  who  has  been  to  the 
Tuileries  balls.  Even  on  ordinary  days,  as  the 
cheunberlain  of  service  is  obliged  to  introduce  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Emperor  grants  audience,  as  soon 
as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  M.,the  chamberlain  puts 
on  the  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons  bearing  the  im- 
perial arms,  which  oflicers  of  the  imperial  household 
prefer  wearing  to  the  ordinary  black  coat. 

We  have  remained  here  long  enough.  Open  that 
door;  it  leads  to  another  drawing-room,  which  is 
hung  and  fm-nished  with  red  damask.  The  im- 
mense table  wiiich  nearly  fills  the  room,  and  has  an 
arm-chair  and  chairs  all  around  it,  is  the  council- 
table.  This  is  the  room  in  which  the  cabinet-coun- 
cil is  held  twice  a  week.  The  Emperor  presides. 
It  will  remain  vacant  to-day,  because,  as  we  have 
said,  this  is  one  of  the  Emperor's  holidays. 

Ne.xt  the  council-chamber  is  the  Emperor's 
closet,*  or  rather  the  first  closet,  for  the  room  hjis 
been  divided  into  two  parts.  It  is  in  the  first  part 
the  Emperor  commonly  receives  the  persons  to 
whom  he  has  given  audience.  His  Majesty  com- 
monly occupies  the  second ;  here  he  works,  reads, 
reports,  and  studies  the  innumerable  papers  which 
await  his  decision.  At  this  early  hour  we  find  two 
body-servants  busily  engaged  in  dusting  and  putting 
everything  in  order,  for  his  Majesty  will  soon  make 


*  The  French  word  is  cabinet,  from  which  we  derive  the  wonl 
oabioet,  i.  e.  the  President's  cabinet.  Tin-  Kin^'^  cabinet  was  fo 
called,  because  they  met  iu  tlie  royal  cio^i't ;  tlie  container  gave 
its  name  to  the  contents.  We  say  a  man  is  foud  of  the  bottle, 
meMiiiig  of  the  bottle's  contents. 
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his  appearance.  These  two  body-servants  have  lit- 
tle else  to  do  but  to  tend  on  the  Emperor's  closet. 
Tliey  alone  sweep,  wax,  and  dust  it ;  none  but  they 
can  enter  it,  and  they  keep  watoh  in  it  when  the 
Emperor  is  absent.  I'hey,  —  Felix,  the  first  closet- 
usher,  and  Leon,  the  first  body-servant,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  devoted  servants,  who  were  them- 
selves, or  whoso  kinsmen  were,  a  portion  of  Queen 
Ilortcnse's  houseliold,  —  are  the  body-servants  of 
the  Emperor.  They  watch  with  an  admirable  de- 
votion and  discretion  over  everything  connected 
with  the  safety  and  person  of  tlieir  master.  We 
say,  with  discretion ;  for  his  [Majesty  abhors  all  the 
measures  which  Orsini's  and  other  plots  have  shown 
to  be  absolutely  necessary.  M.  Hyrvoix's  skill  and 
activity  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  provide,  without 
his  Majesty's  knowledge,  all  proper  measures  for 
the  security  of  the  imperial  person.  M.  Hyrvoix 
is  the  general  inspector  of  police  of  the  imperial 
residences. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  Emperor  enters  his  closet. 
The  first  persons  his  Majesty  receives  are  Dr.  Con- 
neau.  the  manager  of  the  imperial  charities,  and  M. 
Th.  Melin,  the  treasurer  of  the  privy  purse.  They 
come  to  report  the  alms  they  distributed  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  the  distri- 
butions to  be  made  during  the  day.  When  they 
leave  his  Majesty  they  repair  to  the  Empress  and  to 
the  Imperial  Prince,  who,  young  as  he  is,  already 
has  his  poor  and  his  wretched  dependents.  After 
their  departure  M.  Conti,  the  chief  secretary,  and 
M.  Pictri,  the  private  secretars-,  come  to  rejwrt  on 
the  petitions  addressed  to  his  ^lajesty  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  to  receive  his  orders  thereupon.  These 
visits  occupy  his  Majesty  until  ten  o'clock.  Then 
Felix  introduces  the  learned  men,  writers  and  ai't- 
ists  from  whom  his  Majesty  has  ordered  work,  and 
who  come  to  present  it.  A  little  before  twelve 
o'clock,  M.,  the  Grand  Officers  (Grand  Chamberlain, 
etc.)  come  to  the  imperial  closet  to  make^  their 
respective  reports. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Emperor  goes  up  stairs  to 
breakfast  in  the  Empress's  rooms.  There  is  nobody 
present  at  this  breakfast  except  his  Majesty,  the 
Empress,  and  the  Imperial  Prince.  The  meal  lasts 
about  half  an  hour.  The  Emperor  then  remains 
some  time  to  talk  with  his  son  and  with  the  oilicei-s 
and  ladies  of  service.  He  then  returns  to  his  closet 
and  the  audiences  be<iin.  They  are  given  to  Min- 
isters, Ambassadors,  Presidents  of  Senate,  Council 
of  State,  and  Legislative  Chamber,  the  higher  func- 
tionaries of  state,  who  wish  to  see  the  Emperor,  and 
to  persons  to  whom  his  Majesty  grants  a  special 
audience.  These  audiences  are  rarely  ended  before 
three  or  four  o'clock.  Then  the  Emperor  drives 
out  to  the  Boia  de  Boulogne  or  to  visit  public  works, 
manufactories,  or  charittiblc  institutions.  He  com- 
monly returns  to  the  Tuileries  by  six  o'clock. 

Dinner  is  served  at  seven.  The  Emperor,  Em- 
press, and  Imperial  Prince,  and  all  the  service,  are 
present  at  this  meal.  By  the  expression,  all  the  ser- 
vice, is  meant  the  aidesHcle-camp,  ordnance  olficers, 
chamberlains,  e<iuerries,  and  the  ladies-in-waiting. 
At  state  dinners  the  Empress  sits  in  front  of  his 
Majesty ;  on  these  ordinary  dinners  she  sits  by  the 
Emperor's  side.  General  llollin,  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  palace,  sits  in  front  of  their  Majesties. 
On  the  Emperor's  left  is  the  "grand  day"  lady-in- 
waiting;  on  General  llollin 's  right  is  the  "petty 
day  "  lady-in-waiting.  The  "  grand  day  "  lady-in- 
waiting  is  the  lady  who  in  turn  of  service  is  of  pre- 
cedence ;  for  instance,  she  rides  out  with  the  im- 


press when  her  Majesty  takes  a  drive ;  while  the 
"  petty  day  "  lady  remains  at  the  Palace  or  rides  in 
the  second  or  third  carriage.  As  the  two  ladies-in- 
waiting,  who  are  each  week  of  service  alternately, 
and  each'  in  turn,  the  first  in  the  cycle  of  service, 
they  are  respectively  called  the  "  grand  day  "  lady- 
in-waiting  or  the  "  petty  day "  lady-in-waiting,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  their  service.  The  ordnance 
officers  are  likewise  alternately  the  "grand  day" 
and  the  "  petty  day  "  ordnance  officer.  As  there 
is  but  one  aide-de-camp,  and  as  he  is,  next  to  Gen- 
eral llollin,  the  highest  in  grade  of  the  persons  at 
the  table,  he  commonly  sits  on  the  Empress's 
right. 

After  dinner  their  Majesties  go  to  the  drawing- 
room.  They  remain  there  about  an  hour,  which  is 
spent  in  conversation  or  in  playing  some  game  of 
calculation  or  skill.  Cards  are  never  seen  in  the 
Tuileries.  The  favorite  occupation  of  these  after- 
dinner  houi-s  recenth',  was  the  construction  of  work- 
ing people's  houses.  The  Emperor  and  Empress, 
who  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  subject,- 
build  small  houses  with  bits  of  wood  and  pasteboard. 
Each  had  his  own  plan,  executed  it  in  the  evening, 
and  defended  it  against  the  criticisms  and  objections 
of  other  pei*soiis.  We  shall  next  year  see  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  figure  as  exhibitors  with  their 
working -people's  houses  at  the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition. 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  the  Emperor  returns 
to  his  closet,  and  works  until  he  goes  to  bed. 


CAMPAIGNING  IN  THE  TYROL. 

"  If  you  wish  to  see  something,"  wrote  a  friend 
to  me  from  Garibaldi's  head-quarters,  "  come  up 
directly.  Business.  No  food  —  no  lodging  —  no 
horse  —  no  ass  —  no  anj'thing." 

Interpreting  this  last  sentence  as  a  salutary  warn- 
ing rather  than  discouragement,  I  at  once  discarded 
that  first  step  fix)m  luxury  to  starvation,  which  ter- 
minates at  Brescia,  and  there  encountered  a  fi-iend 
who  had  received  a  similar  announcement,  and 
was  ali-eady  fortifying  hunself  for  the  unpromising 
"  front." 

"  They  can't  give  us  rations  if  they  would,"  he 
ciisually  remarked.     "  Their  commissariat  is  at  Lo- 
nato,  and  they  arc  at  Storo.     Filty  miles  apart,  you , 
see." 

I  did  see  that  there  might  be  a  certain  inconven- 
ience in  going  that  distance  ever)'  day  to  fetch 
one's  dinner,  and  therefore  accpiiesced  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  cheese,  which,  pi*eviously  cool,  seeineu  to 
break  into  a  profuse  perspiration  at  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  fix)nt,  a  mighty  sausage  whose  pre- 
vailing element  was  ap})arcntly  pomatum,  a  bottle 
of  imposition  denominated  "  rum,"  and  in  every 
way  (leserving  the  name,  and  a  revolver.  These 
refreshments  being  stowed  away  in  a  haversack,  our 
next  step  was  to  enter  into  covenant  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  vehicle,  obsolete  save  in  Brescia,  to  be 
and  i-eraain  with  us  at  the  cost  of  fifteen  francs  or 
liri  per  day,  until  it  should  either  break  down  fi"om 
n.itural  infirmity,  or  be  forcibly  seized  for  purposes 
of  war.     In  this  we  set  forth. 

Our  driver  was  a  patient  and  resigned  individual, 
who  had  outlived  all  curiosity  as  to  his  own  future 
fortunes.  AVhen  all  was  ready,  he  gave  his  steed 
the  usual  "  All  I "  and,  jogging  out  at  the  nearest 
gate,  demanded  whither  the  signors  would  be 
driven  ?  Had  we  mentioned  Jerusalem,  I  am  per- 
suaded he  would  have  taken  an  easterly  direction, 
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and  never  stopi)ed  until  brought  up  by  the  natural 
obstacles  of  the  way. 

As  it  was,  we  named  Rocca  d'Anfo.  and  —  with  a 
halt  on  the  road,  to  deliver  some  hospital-stores  con- 
fided to  my  cai-e  by  Gavazzi  —  reached  our  goal 
about  eight  in  the  evening. 

The  little  town  was  in  a  condition  of  blockade  ; 
hay-carts,  commissariat-wagons,  artillery-trains,  am- 
bulances, were  jammed  together  in  a  mass  so  hope- 
less, that  we  abandoned  our  chariot,  and  made 
our  way  Into  the  town  on  foot.  Here  we  disco^'- 
ered  that  the  petulance  of  a  mule  who  had  been 
doubled  short  up,  and  as  it  were  broken  in  two,  by 
the  sudden  stopping  of  the  cart  next  before  him, 
had  caused  the  whole  imbroglio.  Instead  of  untying 
this  new  species  of  "  mule-twist,"  the  bystanders 
were  quarrelling  over  it.  And  it  required  all  the 
authority  of  a  stalwart  figure  in  red  shirt  and  gray 
capote,  who  chained,  whip  in  hand,  into  the  heart  of 
the  tumult,  to  restore  order  and  locomotion. 

Tlie  new-comer,  in  whom  we  recognized  our  fi-iend 
Major  "W.  of  the  staS',  was  charged,  for  that  night, 
with  the  command  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  passage  of  military  stores.  He 
used  his  authority  to  procure  us  what  we  had  regard- 
ed as  past  hoping  lor,  —  a  lodging  for  the  night. 
He  confirmed  tne  report  that  the  mysterious  "  some- 
thing "  w^ould  certainly  come  off  on  the  moiTow,  and 
advised  us  to  start  at  dawn. 

Along  the  quiet  margin  of  Lake  Ydro,  reflecting 
the  green  shadows  of  wooded  heights,  broken  into 
every  imaginable  form,  past  picturesque  ruins  and 
ripening  vines,  that  recalled  the  Rhine,  we  crossed 
the  bright,  rushing  mountain-stream  that  feeds  the 
lake,  and  reached  Garibaldi's  head-(juart.ers  by  seven 
in  tlie  morning. 

Storo,  tourists  may  remember,  is  a  small  village, 
with  scant  claims  to  the  beautiful,  at  the  entrance  of 
a  gorge  in  tlie  Italian  Tyrol,  and  nestling  closely 
under  rocky  heights,  that  rise,  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley. 
Leaving  the  village,  on  the  one  side,  the  road  leads 
up  through  the  gorge  to  Tiarno,  the  vale  of  Ledro, 
and  Riva.  On  the  other,  it  takes  a  westerly  sweep, 
conducting  through  Condino  to  the  Trentine  capital, 
at  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  Garibaldi's  object  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  royal  forces,  approaching 
ffom  Venetia. 

The  enemy,  however,  were  in  considerable  force 
upon  the  mountains  ;  and  on  the  day  of  our  arrival, 
—  the  sixteenth  of  July,  —  the  general,  who  had 
under  his  orders  about  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
was  still  detained  at  Storo,  the  enemy  holding  a  fort 
on  each  of  the  diverging  roads,  —  Ampola,  in  the 
gorge,  three  miles  distant,  mounting  five  guns,  with 
a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  —  and  Cadaro,  on  the 
other  side,  mounting  fourteen  guns,  with  a  strong 
garrison,  and  a  supporting  force  in  the  mountains. 
The  latter,  for  the  present,  was  left  alone ;  but 
Ampola,  the  capture  of  which  would  turn  the  larger 
fort,  was  "  wanted."  Its  time  was  come,  for  Gari- 
baldi and  his  red-frocks  must  pass  through  that 
defile,  and  two  of  its  guns  sweep  the  narrow  road 
for  half  a  mile. 

On  the  previous  day  guns  had  been,  by  manual 
labor,  placed  on  the  surrounding  crests,  and  the 
garrison  invited  to  surrender.  They  offered  to 
retire. 

"That  will  not  suit  me,"  said  Garibaldi.  "I 
must  have  you."    So  the  fire  opened. 

This  was  the  second  day  of  the  bombardment, 
and  the  "  rimbombo "  (excellent  word)  of  the  guns 


was  echoing  among  the  mountains.  But  before  we 
could  enjoy  the  spectacle,  a  circumstance  occurred. 
We  were  engaged  in  a  leisurely  inspection  of  the 
town,  when  a  singular  whiz,  and  a  little  cloud  of 
white  dust  struck  from  a  wall,  close  to  my  fiiend's 
head,  attracted  his  attention. 

"  Now,  would  n't  you  have  said  that  was  a  bullet  ?  " 
he  asked,  smiling. 

The  phenomenon  was  repeated,  while  faint  and 
distant  detonations  completed  the  resemblance  de- 
tected by  my  friend. 

If  anj-thing  were  needed  to  perfect  the  illusion,  it 
was  supplied  by  a  sudden  slamming  of  windows  and 
doors ;  a  darting  about  of  men,  women,  and  children ; 
and  the  abrupt  disappearance,  down  an  archway,  of 
an  elderly  lady,  who  had  been  quietly  knitting  at  a 
lemonade-stall  across  the  way. 

"  Giuseppe,  O  !  "Wliat  is  this  ?  "  shouted  he  to 
our  driver,  who  sauntered  into  sight,  preserving  his 
usual  impassive  demeanor. 

Giuseppe  made  an  effort,  and  pointed  to  the 
adjacent  heights,  dotted  with  little  puffs  of  smoke,  — 

"  Austrians." 

My  friend  dived  into  an  open  doorway,  and  was, 
I  trust,  received  with  hospitality  by  the  family. 
The  enemy  had  suddenly  shown  themselves  on  the 
edge  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and,  extending  in  a 
line  nearly  two  miles  long,  opened  a  sharp  rifle-fire 
upon  the  village.  Six  balls  had  struck  Garibaldi's 
house,  when  the  general,  who  had  been  out  on 
one  of  his  early  excursions,  was  seen  approaching^in 
his  carriage,  and  at  once  attracted  the  fire.  He 
was  propped  up  with  pillows,  still  suffering  from  the 
wound  —  erroneously  termed  slight  —  received  at 
Monte  Suello.  Bidding  his  staff  and  escort  ride  fifty 
paces  apart,  the  general  drove  safely  Into  shelter ; 
not,  however  (as  Colonel  Chambers,  who  rode  be- 
side him,  informed  me),  without  three  balls  reaching 
his  carriage. 

The  neglect  of  an  oflScer,  who  had  been  directed 
by  Garibaldi  to  occupy  the  heights,  led  to  this  inci- 
dent, which,  fortunately,  had  no  ill  result.  Two 
companies  of  the  red-shirted  beginning  to  ascend 
the  winding  paths,  the  enemy  withdrew. 

During  the  day,  our  party  of  amateurs  was  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
undertaken  to  inform  the  readers  of  a  ^\'est-end 
paper  what  Garibaldi  was  doing ;  and  of  another, 
whose  somewhat  diflicult  name  —  Popplleflewowski 
—  we  (he  being  a  ver}-  good  fellow)  at  once  agreed 
to  soften  into  the  "  Popular  One." 

We  dined  on  two  fowls,  alive  and  careless  but  an 
hour  before,  and,  In  a  commodious  hayloft,  not  Inno- 
cent of  flea  and  rat,  resigned  ourselves  to  the  coy 
repose  that  might  be  expected  In  such  a  lodging. 

1  was  falling  asleep  for  the  fifteenth  time,  when  a 
tall  figure  stood  at  my  side,  a  sabre  clanked,  and 
a  voice  muttered,  — 

"  Be  up  at  three.     Something  —  " 

"  All  right.     But  where  ?  " 

"  I  '11  call  for  you."  And  the  phantom  vanished, 
bequeathing  us  the  flavor  of  a  very  strong  cigar. 

We  were  up  at  three,  but  the  ghost  did  not 
call  for  us.  We  waited  till  five.  No  spectre.  At 
length  Ave  heard  that  !Major  W.  had  taken  his  sword 
ana  revolver,  and  had  gone  out  hastily  at  one  in  the 
morning.  Furthermore,  that  there  was  something 
desperate  going  forward,  —  somewhere. 

"  Rather  selfish,  I  think,"  muttered  the  Popular 
One.  "  Something  and  somewhere  !  At  all  events, 
the  fort  cannot  walK  away.     Let 's  go  to  Ampola." 

Agreed.    A  wearj-  march  —  or  rather  climb,  for 
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wc  had  frequently  to  ascend  by  a  llif^ht  of  steps  cut 
in  the  rock  —  placed  ua,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
upon  a  green  plateau,  with  shrubs  here  and  there  of 
sufficient  growth  to  shield  us  from  the  burning  sun. 
Here  we  found  four  nine-pound  brass  guns,  assisted 
by  three  others,  planted  on  neighboring  crests,  play- 
ing upon  the  contumacious  little  fort  below. 

The  latter,  having  much  the  asi^ct  of  a  little 
roadside  inn,  with  the  stabling  detached,  was  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  in  an  abrupt  angle 
of  the  road :  Ibrming  an  excellent  target  for  the  round 
shot  and  gi-enades  that,  everj-  half-minute,  whistled 
down  the  narrow  gorge,  and  struck  with  unerring 
exactitude  either  the  fort  proper  or  the  fortified  bar- 
rack in  the  reai*.  But  no  effect  was  perceptible.  As 
the  cloud  of  smoke  and  brown  dust  blew  away,  the 
banner  of  Austria  constantly  reappeared,  defiant  as 
ever.  Thrice,  indeed,  it  had  been  shot  away ;  but 
it  had  been  as  often  replaced  by  the  sturdy  garri- 
son. 

The  amusement  of  watching  it  soon  became  mo- 
notonous. The  Ibrt  replied  only  at  long  intervals, 
and  an  argument  in  which  there  is  but  one  disputant 
is  apt  to  wax  wemnsome.  Below  the  hill,  however, 
a  different  scene  was  enacting.  Hoping  to  reason 
with  the  fort  with  greater  effect,  a  gallant  artillery 
officer  had  caused  a  gun  to  be  quietly  projected 
round  a  jutting  angle  of  the  road,  within  a  few  hun- 
dred paces  of  the  wall,  and  was  about  to  deliver  fire, 
when  a  shot  from  the  fortress  struck  the  carriage, 
dismounted  the  gun,  killed  the  officer  and  a  corporal, 
and  wounded  no  less  than  sixteen  men.  Loud  shouts 
of  •'  Savoia  !  Savoia  ! "  "  Avanti ! "  and  bugles 
sounding  the  advance,  covered  the  mishap ;  and  we, 
who  were  unable,  fi-om  our  position,  to  see  precisely 
what  had  occurred,  imagined  that  a  sudden  dash 
wai  to  be  made  upon  the  fort.  Next  moment,  how- 
ever, the  recall  was  sounded,  and  all  went  on  as  be- 
fore. 

During  the  firing  yesterday,  two  deserters  made 
their  way  into  the  town.  They  were  Venetians, 
and  gave  some  useful  information. 

The  few  prisoners  hitherto  taken  by  the  volun- 
teers have  been  treated  with  much  kindness. 

••  Remember,"  said  Garibaldi,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  "  every  Austrian  prisoner  is  my 
son." 

In  forming  his  modest  household  here,  at  Storo, 
the  General  purposely  selected  the  Austrians  of  the 
place,  and  they  serve  him  heart  anil  soul. 

The  noble  chief  is  not  a  very  good  housekeeper, 
and  might  sometimes  be  left  without  a  dinner  but 
for  the  watchful  care  of  his  attached  English  friends. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Chambers  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
despair  at  the  poverty  of  the  General's  larder,  in- 
sisted on  becoming  his  caterer,  and  sends  him  his 
dinner  every  day.  Fish,  fruit,  and  ice-cream  arc  his 
luxuries;  but  his  tastes,  as  is  well  known,  are  simple 
in  the  extreme.  While  he  was  on  board  the  Ripon, 
on  his  way  to  England,  a  mighty  bill  of  fare  was 
every-  morning  laid  before  him.  He  examined  it 
with  great  gravity  and  approval,  but  it  was  observed 
that  he  invariably  made  his  repast  of  the  dish  — 
whether  peas,  potatoes,  meat,  or  fish  —  that  hap- 
pened to  be  before  him. 

While  staying  at  Staflbnl  House,  (iaribaldi,  who 
always  rose  at  five,  was  summoned  to  breakfast  about 
ten.  He  said  he  had  already  partaken  of  that  meal. 
Respectful  inquiry  was  made  whether  he  had  had  all 
that  he  needed  ?  "  O  yes,"  he  replied  :  "  I  had 
some  beer,  and  there  was  some  bread  left  last  night ; 
I  ate  him." 


Garibaldi's  tastes  in  literature  are  as  simple  as  in 
eating.  He  has  a  decidedly  poetic  and  imaginative 
turn,  and  has  written  striking  fervid  poetry.  He 
loves  the  pages  of  Scott,  but  also,  with  a  childlike 
interest  that  might  make  fools  laugh,  but  would 
charm  the  wise,  will  dwell  upon  the  adventures  of 
Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,  or  suffer  himself  to  be 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  one  of  those  thrilling  do- 
mestic histories  which,  for  a  pennj',  inform  us  what 
unimaginable  horrors  are  passing  under  our  noses, 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  polished  sinface 
of  society. 

All  sorts  of  provisions,  even  bread,  were  fi-ight- 
fully  scarce  at  nead-cjuarters.  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  affirming  that  the  two-sous  loaf  is  worth 
a  napoleon ;  but  I  do  know  that  some  rich  but  fam- 
ishing Dives  offered  the  latter  sum  for  one,  and  that 
Lazarus  reftised. 

A  day  or  two  since,  Menotti  Garibaldi,  whose  fine 
regiment  —  the  Ninth  —  is  encamped  forward,  in- 
vited his  English  firiends  out  to  a  picnic,  warning 
them  (a  lady  being  of  the  party)  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  a  perfectly  "  quiet  day."  There  being  little 
else  than  biscuit  and  wine  in  Menotti's  camp,  the 
visitors  were  requested  to  bring  their  own  provis- 
ions. A  luncheon  —  splendid  for  Storo — was  ac- 
coi'dingly  provided,  and  the  merry  party  were  just 
sitting  down,  when  a  gentle  pattering  sound  was 
heard,  and  the  rimbombo  announced,  as  Menotti  re- 
mai-ked,  that  the  enemy  had  heard  of  the  picnic 
and  demanded  their  share.  There  was  a  general 
bustle ;  [the  lunch  departed,  none  knew  whither ; 
and  the  '•  quiet  day  "  filled  more  than  one  room  in 
the  hospital. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  wounded  did  not  exceed 
six  hundred.  It  is  well  there  are  no  more,  for, 
though  fighting  commenced  a  month  ago,  the  hospi- 
tal arrangements  are  shamefully  defective.  The 
medical  staff  is  weak  and  quite  insufficient,  even  for 
the  comparatively  smedl  number  at  present  requiring 
aid.     We  shall  see  what  happened  at  an  emergency. 

The  political  jealousies  of  a  set  immediately 
surrounding  Garibaldi  have  destroyed  unanimity, 
marred  the  method  and  system  of  every  depart- 
ment, and  exposed  the  sick  and  wounded  to  neglect 
and  privation  disgraceful  to  humanity.  The  ablest 
medical  practitioner  in  Italy  offered  his  gratuitous 
services.  He  was  rejected.  The  "  squadri "  —  par- 
ties of  four  hospital  attendants  and  a  doctor,  who 
volunteer  hospital  service  —  offered  themselves.  The 
attendants  were  accepted,  but  the  doctor  was  re- 
jected. Stores,  sent  by  a  generous  ladies'  commit- 
tee at  Milan  for  the  use  of  the  wretched  hospitals  in 
front,  which  needed  every  essential,  were  detained 
and  appropriated  by  the  head  of  the  medical  staff', 
simply  because  they  were  addressed  to  the  care  of 
an  English  lady  who  does  not  belong  to  the  "  clique  " 
above  mentioned,  —  only  to  the  guild  of  Christian 
charity.  Poor  Garibaldi  has  had  worse  enemies  to 
contend  with,  this  war,  than  the  Austi-ians.  Bureau- 
cracy, —  government  influence  unworthily  exercised, 
—  false  finends,  on  whom  his  generous  nature  relies, 
but  who  systematically  conceal  from  him  the  imper- 
fect condition  of  matters  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
his  anny  ami  his  own  honored  name. 

"  I  dream  of  my  wounded,"  he  said  yesterday. 
*•  (io,  C,  tell  them  I  ever  dream  of  them." 

If,  instead  of  dreaming  of  thein,  the  brave  old  chief 
had  shot  one  of  their  neglecters,  a  better  state  of 
things  might  have  been  the  result. 

One  hospital,  —  that  of  Uocca  d' Anfo,  —  fi^e  from 
the  bad  influences  before  referred  to,  and  under  the 
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chaise  of  an  able,  independent  man,  Dr.  Brandini. 
wa-s  an  absolute  nipdel  of  comfort,  neatness,  and 
cvervthing  that  can  tend  to  lessen  the  ;rloom  of 
these  al)odes  of  suffering.  Visiting  it,  one  day,  with 
Mrs.  Chambers,  the  doctor  presented  us  with  a 
mighty  pike,  taken  in  the  adjacent  lake,  Ydro.  My 
companion  wa.s  almost  speechless  with  joy.  The 
Grcneral  loves  fish,  and  none  is  to  be  obtamed.  "We 
went  racing  back  to  Storo,  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  our  necks :  Mrs.  C.'s  driver  —  a  sort  of  ba.shi- 
bazouk,  covered  with  remarkable  weapons  —  urging 
the  horse  with  wild  shrieks  to  its  utmost  speed. 
Providentially  we  arrived  without  broken  bones, 
and  half  the  pike  api>eared  at  the  (xeneral's  four 
o'clock  dinner;  the  remainder  being  made  into 
broth  for  his  three  o'clock  breakfast  next  morning. 

Little  Ampola  —  nauglity  little  Ampola  —  has 
been  slapped  enough,  and  at  ten  o'clock  to-day  (the 
nineteenth)  hung  out  a  white  tablecloth,  as  much  as 
to  say  that  the  storm  might  cease,  and  she  was  going 
to  breakfast,  a  meal  slie  could  scarcely  have  enjoyed 
of  late.  The  staff,  with  a  very  large  following  for  a 
fort  so  small,  took  possession  about  two,  and  the 
civil  authorities  —  that  is  to  say,  the  writer,  the 
Popular  One,  the  AVcst-end  journal,  and  another 
distinguished  Englishman,  whose  beard  of  warmest 
tint  had  prociured  him  the  title  of  II  Rosso  —  en- 
tered also. 

The  execution  done  by  our  two  thousand  shells 
was  not  considerable.  We  had  killed  one  man,  and 
wounded  four.  They  had  been  ordeird  to  hold  out 
six  days,  and  the  fourth  day  had  arrived,  when  the 
garrison,  who  dwelt  day  and  night  in  the  cellarage, 

—  perliaps  driven  to  madness  b^'  the  perjictual  con- 
tenij>lation  of  the  wine,  —  mutmied,  and  drank  up 
the  whole.  After  this  there  remained  no  alterna- 
tive, so  the  commandant  surrendered.  A  salute  was 
fired,  and  we  were  proceeding  to  other  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  when  a  message  irom  the  General  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  deferred  to  a  worthier 
occasion,  and  ordered  that  the  Garibaldi  Hymn 
should  not  be  played,  nor  any  other  offence  offered 
to  the  feelings  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  compli- 
mented on  tneir  gallant  defence. 

We  were  very  jolly  this  evening.  Wo  had  es- 
tablished a  sort  of  mess,  ])resided  over  by  our  friend 
Major  W.,  on  whom  we  chieily  relied  for  warning  of 
the  "  something  "  that  was  constantly  going  to  hap- 
pen, but  didn't.  Upon  the  West-end  journal  — 
who  was,  we  noticed  with  regret,  the  slave  of  sen- 
sual appetites,  liked  pepper  with  his  omelette,  and 
was  particular  about  having  his  bacon  dressed  — 
devolved  the  duty  of  obtaining  provision.  "  II  Ros- 
so," who  had  a  head  for  finance,  kept  the  accounts. 

—  whicli  would  never  come  right ;  and  the  Popular 
One  rose  to  the  climax  of  pojiularity  bv  suddenly, 
without  a  word  of  preparation,  producmg  a  huge 
I>acket  of  Russian  tea. 

Things  n^ally  did  look  promising  now.  Some* 
thing  vas  coming.  The  capture  of  Ampola  had 
opened  the  i*oad  to  Riva;  but  would  (ianhaldi  be 
satisfied  with  thus  turning  the  fort  of  Ladaro,  on  the 
other  road,  and  leave  it  untaken  in  his  rear? 

From  head-quarters  it  w;xs  reportcid  that  the  Gen- 
eral was  in  higher  spirita  than  he  had  been  for  days  ; 
that  he  had  issued  numerous  orders,  and  would 
transfer  his  head-quarters  to-morrow,  at  his  favorite 
hour  of  three,  to  Tiamo  di  Sopra,  which,  with  its 
sister  village,  Tiamo  di  Sotto,  were  situated  five  or 
six  miles  on  the  road  to  Riva.  It  was  known  that, 
at  this  latter  place,  the  Austrians  were  postcil  very 
strongly ;  also,  that  they  had  considerable  forces  out 


upon  the  mountains,  where,  familiar  with  every  yard 
of  ground,  they  were  no  doubt  preparing  to  render 
our  mai"ch  to  Riva  anything  but  a  peaceful  prome- 
nade. 

Aujong  the  Graribaldian  officers  who  visitetl  us  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  was  the  gallant  Chiassi, 
colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment ;  a  fine  body,  more 
than  four  thousand  strong,  and  eager  for  fight. 
Chiassi  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  brother's,  whom 
he  had  visited  in  England ;  he  remained  chatting 
with  us  until  duty  summoned  him  away  to  head  the 
inarch  from  which  he  was  never  to  return. 

We  now  ascertained  that  a  flying  column,  under 
his  command,  was  to  move  at  once  on  Riva.  It  was 
composed  of  six  companies  of  his  own  regiment,  -with 
two  battalions  of  the  Seventh,  and  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  detachments  of  the  Second  and  the  Ninth 
(Menotti's). 

The  column  marched  in  high  spirits,  threading 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Ledro,  wlien,  while  entering  a 
village,  without  precautions,  at  about  four  in  the 
morning,  their  band  playing,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  force  fi-om  Riva,  estimated  at  eight 
thousand,  with  ginis  and  rockets.  The  Austrians, 
occujiying  the  houses,  opened  a  withering  fire,  and 
threw  the  column  into  irremediable  <lisorder.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  retreated  fighting,  though  with  the 
loss  of  some  of  their  chief  ofiicers  and  many' men. 
Castillini  was  slain.  The  majoi*s  Pessina  and  Mar- 
tinelli  were  severely  woundetl ;  the  latter,  in  a  de- 
plorable state,  remaining  in  the  enemy's  hands. 
Poor  Chia.ssi  did  all  that  heroic  courage  could,  to 
show  a  front  to  the  overwhelming  foe.  \Vith  a  sort 
of  presentiment  he  had,  when  the  action  began, 
taken  the  decoration  from  his  breast,  and  intrusted 
it  to  his  aide-de-camj),  saying,  — 

"  Tliis  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  business." 

While  rallying  the  men.  a  ball  struck  him  in  the 
side.  He  was  raised  up  by  his  aide,  assisted  by  a 
soldier  and  a  peasant ;  but,  before  they  had  moved 
many  paces,  a  bullet  mortally  wounded  the  soldier, 
and  another  so  much  disabled  the  aide  that  he  was 
compelled  to  quit  his  hold.  Chiassi,  who  was  dving, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  roblied  him  of 
his  watch  and  pnrse.  An  hour  and  a  half  later  his 
body  was  recovered,  in  a  bayonet  charge,  and 
brought  to  Garibaldi,  who  could  not  restrain  his 
emotion. 

"  He  died  as  he  lived,  —  a  hero."  saicl  the  Gen- 
eral.    "  It  is  a  beautiful  and  a  glorious  end  ! " 

The  gallant  conduct  of  the  Ninth,  under  Menotti, 
to  ■  whom  gi-cat  praise  is  <lue,  enabled  the  broken 
troops  to  regain  some  order.  Ricciotti,  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  8im^)le  i)rivate  of  the  Guides,  evinced 
gi-eat  braverj'  m  this  his  first  battle ;  and  both  the 
martial  brothers  had  their  horses  killed  under  them. 
Tiie  Fifth  Regiment  lost  five  hundred  prisoners ;  but 
three  lumdred  of  these  escaped  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and  such  as  were  uuscathetl  rejoined  the  remnant 
of  their  corps. 

By  the  time  that  Garibaldi  —  informed  of  what 
was  passing  —  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  the 
eneim' had  occupied  Bezzecca,  and  were  threaten- 
ing Tiamo  di  Sotto.  The  firing  was  warm.  One 
of  the  General's  escort  of  (ruides  had  his  thigh 
broken  by  a  fi-agment  of  shell ;  anotiier  had  his 
horse  killed.  The  piv.senco  of  the  chief  restored 
some  confidence,  but  there  was  still  tmwh  disonler, 
and,  at  the  moment  when  I  and  my  friend  of  the 
West-end  journal  reached  Tiarno,  there  were  sjnnp- 
toms  of  impending  <lis;>ster.  We  were  told  that  tiie 
enemy  were  entering  the  village.     Numbers  vrere 
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hurrying  to  the  rear ;  maay  wounded  were  coining 
in  ;  and  the  fact  that  each  of  these  last  was  attended 
by  five,  six,  or  seven  sound  men,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  afl'airs  in  front  wen»  not  poing  as  smootldy 
as  ctjuld  be  wished.  (XHcers  and  Guides  <;alloped 
to  and  fro,  shouting,  encouraging,  exhorting,  — 

'•  Forward !  Forward !     A\^  want  every  man  ! " 

Aware  that  those  panic  rumors  are  not  always 
well  founded,  wo  made  our  way  through  the  retir- 
ing groujw,  and,  getting  clear  of  the  villa<Te,  had  the 
battle  before  us.  Bezzceca,  about  a  mile  distant, 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  was  apparently 
extending  his  front,  so  as  to  occupy  the  wooded 
height.*  that  skirt  the  valley,  while  two  guns  on  his 
right  commanded  the  road.  The  rifle  and  musketry 
tire  was  well  sustained,  and  in  every  direction  our 
troops  were  retiring.  Among  the  i-ed-frocks  there 
was  a  greater  alacrity  in  this  movement  than  it  was 
pleasant  to  see ;  and  when  our  one  gun,  on  the  left, 
hastily  limbered  up  and  trotted  from  its  position, 
while  the  General's  carriage  was  seen  coming  swiftly 
back  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bezzecca,  the  panic 
was  not  without  excuse. 

Garibaldi  drew  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  villa^, 
close  to  where  we  stood.  He  was  accompanied  by 
two  ofhcers.  He  was  slightly  flushed,  and  the  lion 
tace  lacked  something  of  its  usual  serenity  as  he 
glanced  at  the  skulkers  pouring  by. 

"  Sound  !  sound ! "  he  said  to  the  buglers.  "  Send 
this  canaglia  to  their  duty."  (The  stern  contempt 
with  which  he  rolled  out  the  "canaglia"  is  inde- 
scribable.) 

For  the  first  time,  the  presence  of  the  chief  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  spell.  It  was  clearly  possible  to  be 
a  coward  under  his  very  eye.  The  officers,  to  a 
man,  did  their  duty.  The  Guides  (whom  we  had 
regarded  as  a  rather  fresh  and  pampered  body,  with 
a  propensity  for  charging  everyixxly  but  the  foe) 
galloped  about  in  the  tire,  and  were  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts  to  rally  the  men. 

"  Avanti !  Avanti !  Coraggio ! "  they  shouted. 
"  Garibaldi  is  on  the  road  ! " 

"  Avanti  I "  was  echoed  by  a  despairing  captain 
near  me,  whose  little  group  of  red-shirts  was  rapidly 
diminishing.  "  Avanti,  ragazzi !  AVanti  I  Per  Dio 
— sacr-r-ramento ! " 

And  on  all  sides  the  bugles  never  ceased  sounding 
the  advance. 

At  this  time  a  regular  panic  took  place  in  the 
village ;  a  rush  was  made  for  the  rearward  village, 
Tiarno  di  .Sopra,  in  which  our  carriage  and  effects 
were  involved ;  and  I  missed  my  companion,  the 
West-end  journal,  until  he  emei^d  in  safety,  at 
the  close  of  tlie  action,  from  the  rear  of  a  six-gun 
battery,  which,  hurried  up  to  the  front,  began  at 
this  moment  to  do  us  good  service. 

By  Garibaldi's  orders,  two  companies  of  the  vol- 
unteer B«rsaglieri  —  a  picked  corps  —  began  to  a.s- 
cend  the  heights  on  our  left,  antl  soon  their  long 
gray  line  was  seen  creeping  steadily  along  the  sinu- 
ous track  towards  the  crests  that  overlook  Bezzecca. 
To  support  them  some  red-shirts  were  hastily  as- 
sembled, and,  a<t  soon  as  they  could  be  convinced 
that  the  gray  Bersaglieri  were  indeed  "i  nostri," 
our  own  men,  prepared  to  follow. 

A  leailer  was  wanted,  and  the  Genoml  called  for 
a  volunteer.  A  young  olKcer  ran  up  to  his  cai^ 
ri^e. 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  PlantulU ! "  said  Garibaldi,  as  they 
hastened  away.  The  (reneral  gave  the  canl  and 
pencil,  with  which  he  had  been  writing  orders,  to 
his  servant  on  the  box,  and  lay  back  in  the  carriage, 


as  if  to  wait  events.  He  wore  to-day,  in  place  of 
his  round  black  hat.  a  bright  scarlet  smoking-cap, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  it  became  him  well. 

Meanwliilc  the  six-gun  battery,  under  Major 
Dogliotti,  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  grassy  slope 
to  the  right  of  the  village,  and,  firing  diagonally 
across  the  valley,  opened  a  terrible  fire  upon  Bez- 
zecca, setting  it  on  fire,  and  completely  arresting 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  that  side.  The  scene 
at  this  time  was  extremely  beautiful  among  the 
smooth,  lawn-hke  slopes  and  cultivated  fields  of  the 
vale  of  Ledro ;  the  smoke  of  the  burning  village, 
the  roar  of  shells,  the  rushing,  shouting,  bugling,  and 
the  throngs  of  wounded  making  painful  progress  to 
the  rear,  presenting  a  strange  contrast  to  the  pasto- 
ral quiet  and  beauty  that  reigned  beyond  the  nar- 
rowing limits  of  the  strife.  A  bright  mountain 
stream  sparkled  through  the  valley,  and,  although 
the  approach  to  it  was  by  a  slip  of  white  road  still 
crossed  by  the  enemy's  rille-firc,  over  which  no  one 
teemed  disposed  to  pass.  —  "except  on  business," — 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  drink. 
Several  poor,  wounded  fellows  were  slaking  their 
thirst  there,  to  one  of  whom  (shot  through  the  thigh, 
and  bleeding  freely)  my  brandy-flask  imparted  a 
little  strength. 

By  this  time,  affairs  had  assumed  a  different  as- 
pect. The  steady  advance  of  the  Bersaglieri,  and 
the  splendid  practice  of  Dogliotti's  battery  (regu- 
lars), cleai-ed  the  left  of  the  valley,  and  allowed 
some  reinforcements  to  be  passed  across  to  the  right. 
A  rush  was  then  made  with  the  bayonet  on  tlie  vil- 
lage.    It  was  carried,  and  the  battle  ended. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  concealed  some  of  the 
distressing  sights  that  usually  attend  such  a  contest. 
The  Anstrians  carried  off  all  their  dead  and  wound- 
ed, but  left  thirty  prisoners  in  our  hands.  Forty  or 
fifty  Italian  dead  lay  on  or  near  the  road,  and  many 
more  were  hidden  by  the  thick  brushwooil,  in  which, 
while  skinnishing,  they  had  sought  cover.  I  passed 
a  fine  artilleryman  lying,  feet  upward,  on  a  grassy 
slope,  his  head  completely  gone.  Three  young  vol- 
unteers lay  dead  at  the  angle  of  a  wall,  where  they 
had,  perhaps,  sought  refuge  from  the  shell,  which  had, 
nevertheless,  found  them.  The  wounded  lay  thick 
about  the  village.  Our  loss,  as  near  as  could  be 
guessed,  was  about  a  huntlred  and  twenty  slain,  four 
hundred  and  seventy  wounded,  and  two  hundred 
prisoners.  The  brave  artillery  suffered  some  loss. 
Out  of  the  detachment  of  sixty  which  have  hitherto 
accompanied  Garibaldi,  &ve  have  been  killed,  and 
twenty-five  wounded. 

The  loss  in  officers  was  disproportionately  great ; 
not  only  had  they  been  compelled  to  expose  them- 
selves to  unusual  danger,  but  the  too  marked  distinc- 
tion of  dress  had  pointed  them  out  to  the  shart)  eyes 
of  the  trained  Bohemian  troop  and  TjTolese  jiigers, 
to  whom  our  raw  and  boj-ish  levies  had  been  op- 
posed. 

Captain  Bezzi,  thrice  condemned  to  death  by 
Austrian  tribunals,  received  a  ball  in  the  ankle, 
shattering  the  bone,  in  one  of  the  <lesperate  conflicts 
of  tlie  morning,  when  retreat  became  inevitable. 
Canzio,  the  General's  son-in-law,  went  up  to  him. 

"  You  arc  a  brave  man,  Berzi,"  he  said,  "  and 
your  character  is  sufficiently  known.  Take  you 
charge  of  the  retreat.     I  remain." 

Bezzi  refused;  but,  ultimately  finding  his  men 
falling  fast,  with  no  hope  of  retrieving  the  day, 
\-iclded  to  necessity. 

Our  friend  (Miijor  W.),  hearing  of  his  wound, 
and  imwiliing  that  he  should  remain  so  near  his  im- 
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placable  foes  (though  repulsed),  ordered  his  carriage 
and  brought  him  safely  to  Tiarno. 

To  describe  the  scenes  at  the  hospitals  improvised 
at  the  church  and  other  buildings  of  the  two  Tiar- 
nos,  would  demand  a  stronger  pen  than  mine.  The 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  shells  and  the  terrible  jager 
bullets  were  more  than  usually  severe,  yet  only  one 
or  two  of  the  boasted  medical  staff  were  to  be  found. 
Their  chief  was  far  away.  There  were  no  ambu- 
lances, no  bandages,  no  lint,  no  food,  and  very  many 
of  the  wounded  received  not  the  slightest  notice  or 
relief  for  many  weary  hours.  Two  kind  ladies,  who 
accompanied  head-quarters,  Mrs.  Chambers  and 
Madame  Cibaleri  (wife  of  the  chief  of  the  tele- 
graphic staff),  tore  up  their  very  dresses  and  linen 
to  bind  the  wounds,  and  the  parish  priest  of  Tiarno 
di  Sotto  —  though  no  friend  to  our  Greneral — be- 
stin-ed  himself  nobly  to  provide  whatever  was  most 
needed.  In  half  an  hour  he  had  the  greater  pait  of 
his  flock  engaged  in  preparing  lint,  bandages,  and 
broth,  for  the  sufferers  that  crowded  the  church. 

The  fortitude  of  the  young  soldiers  was  astonish- 
ing. No  matter  how  severe  their  hurts,  —  except 
in  the  agony  of  probing,  or  of  amputation  (for,  of 
course,  no  chloroform  had  been  supplied),  —  not  a 
groan  or  exclamation  was  to  be  heard.  For  many 
houi's,  the  tramp  of  bearers,  and  the  low  murmurs 
of  the  hospiital  attendants,  were  the  only  sounds 
audible. 


EXTINCT  POWERS. 

This  is  a  fine  subject  for  an  essay  on  physical 
science.  There  is  plenty  to  be  said  about  exhausted 
volcanoes  and  extinguished  craters  and  cones  of 
scorias  and  ash,  and  furrowed  lava-beds  that  remain 
as  the  indisputable  witnesses  of  the  former  existence 
of  tremendous  agencies.  Other  persons,  again,  are 
never  tired  of  discovering  traces  of  a  glacial  period. 
Scratches  on  stones  are  to  them  the  rude  writing  of 
some  departed  glacier ;  while  Stonehenge  and  Llan- 
nion  Quoit,  and  other  huger  blocks  of  rough  rock, 
are  only  the  bales  delivered  by  that  most  patient 
and  ponderous  of  all  luggage-trains,  the  iceberg. 
In  one  sense  these  peformances  of  frost  artd  fire 
may  be  called  extinct  powers,  but  only  extinct  in 
one  plaee  to  reappear  or  remain  permanently  in 
another.  So  we  will  leave  these  facts  for  the  Brit- 
ish Association  to  discuss,  and  content  ourselves 
with  trying  to  find  if  there  be  such  things  as  extinct 
powers  in  men  and  women. 

One  knows  that  it  was  a  profound  belief  in  an- 
cient times  that  preceding  generations  had  all  the 
advantage  in  point  of  physical  strength.  The  dim 
past  has  always  loomed  preternaturally  large 
through  the  mists  that  enveloped  it.  So  the  earli- 
est chronicler  in  the  world,  referring  back  to  ante- 
diluvian races,  records  that  "  there  were  giants  in 
the  earth  in  those  days  " ;  and  when  Homer  speaks 
of  a  stone  which  two  men  together  could  not  have 
lifled,  he  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  the  qualifi- 
cation, — "  such  men  at  leafit  as  are  alive  now-a- 
days," —  great  eaters,  great  drinkers,  great  fighters, 
mighty  hunters,  to  whom  the  modem  man  is  but  a 
pygmy.  "We  boast  to  be  greater  men  than  our 
fathers,"  cries  one  of  the  Greek  heroes ;  but  when 
he  said  that  he  forgot  to  think  of  the  "extinct 
powers  "  of  his  own  generation. 

But  to  leave  the  days  of  Noah  and  Homer,  and 
to  come  to  our  own  times,  we  shall  be  astonished  at 
the  list  of  infirmities  which  mark  our  steady  degen- 
eration.    Where  is  the  power  of  drinking  that  ex- 


isted sixty  years  ago  V  We  do  not  mean  the  power 
of  getting  drunk,  which  is  at  least  quite  common 
enough,  only  it  is  a  paradox  to  call  it  a  power.  But 
there  really  was  in  the  last  generation  a  distinct 
power  of  drinking,  which  has  simply  died  out. 
Only  try  to  conceive,  in  these  days  of  dry  sherry, 
and  claret,  and  hock,  and  light  bitter  ale,  what  it 
must  have  been  like  to  sit  down  and  consume  for 
one's  own  share  two  bottles  of  port,  and  often  much 
more.  We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  well-sea- 
soned toper,  who  was  asked  by  an  unsophisticated 
friend,  — "  Did  you  really  drink  three  bottles  of 
port  without  assistance  ?  "  "  O  no,"  said  the  festive 
gentleman,  "  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  Ma- 
deira ! "  Probably  the  result  of  such  an  effort  now 
would  be  a  serious  illness.  And  yet,  when  one  sees 
a  haymaker  distend  himself  with  gallons  of  cider,  or 
a  Grerman  student  empty  can  afler  can  of  beer  down 
his  throat,  we  are  driven  to  ask  whether  the  power 
of  imbibing,  which  is  extinct  with  one  class,  does 
not  still  exist  elsewhere ;  though  there  is  still  the 
balance  to  be  struck  between  the  respective  potency 
of  port,  rough  cider,  and  Bavarian  beer,  which  will 
still  leave  the  feat  of  port  drinking  unapjjroached. 

But  there  is  a  whole  set  of  extinct  powers  pre- 
served from  oblivion  in  the  pages  of  novels.  Were 
it  not  for  these  works  of  fiction,  the  British  public 
would  move  drearily  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
ignorant  of  the  powers  and  emotions  which  they  in- 
herit, and  unaware  what  the  expression  of  them  is 
like.  No  mere  mixing  in  society  would  ever  give 
us  the  necessary  expenence ;  it  is  the  novelist  who 
must  tear  the  veil  away,  and  teach  us  our  manifold 
strength.         > 

How  seldom  we  draw  ourselves  up  to  our  fiill 
height  and  fold  our  arms  sternly,  and  yet  it  is  evi- 
dently the  most  natural  expression  of  male  con- 
tempt; how  rarely  do  our  lovely  female  friends 
curve  their  necks  haughtily,  and  dilate  their  nostrils, 
or  tap  impatiently  upon  the  floor  with  a  tiny  foot. 
How  much  we  have  lost  in  letting  these  exhibitions 
of  feeling  pass  away ;  how  tempted  we  shoidd  have 
been  to  disbelieve  in  their  existence,  unless  they  had 
been  preserved  in  works  of  fiction  ;  just  as  we  should 
never  have  known,  but  from  the  hieroglyphs  and 
pictures  on  Egyptian  monuments,  that  in  Egyptian 
profiles  the  whole  eye  was  visible  at  the  side  of  the 
head,  or  that  the  six  chai-iot  horses  of  Shishak  all 
reared  up  at  the  same  time  -with  their  legs  in  line. 
Miserable  degeneracy  !  Inadequate  expression  of 
our  blunted  feelings.  We  call  on  the  lady  of  our 
affections,  and.  on  offering  her  our  hand  and  heart, 
we  learn  that  Lieutenant  Firstcome  has  secured  her 
love.  In  all  human  probability  we  shortly  after- 
wards walk  down  stairs,  hail  a  Hansom,  and  go  home. 

Turn  to  your  cheap  romance  to  see  what  you  would 
have  done  if  you  had  not  degenerated.  Muttering 
"'sdeath"  between  your  teeth,  you  str6de  through 
the  hall,  and,  springing  into  your  carriage,  drove 
furiously  away.  Take  great  notice  of  this  "  strid- 
ing "  and  "  springing,"  for  we  have  nothing  to  an- 
swer to  it  now.  Our  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
"  walking  "  and  "  getting  into  "  our  cab ;  but  heroes 
of  romance  know  of  no  motion  less  pronounced, 
or  less  indicative  of  excitement.  Do  not  let  it 
be  thought  that  we  are  confounding  the  behavior  of 
every-day  people  with  the  exploits  of  historical  or 
outlandish  hei-oes.  No.  We  may  sigh  hopelessly 
for  a  tenth  of  the  courage,  the  invulnerabihty, 
the  manly  beauty,  and  the  success  in  love  of  James's 
cavaliers,  or  Mayne  Riud's  South  American  wor- 
thies.    Our  lady-friends  may  long  for  the  seductive- 
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ness  or  the  influence  of  a  Donna  or  a  Queen.  But 
that  is  a  totally  distinct  (jucstion ;  we  only  lament 
now  the  restrictions  by  which  nature  has  limited 
us  in  comparison  with  others  of  our  own  station  who 
once  were  so  richly  blest. 

The  aristocratic  bull^-ing  of  servants  is  an  extinct 
power.  Let  us  imagme  ourselves  collaring  the 
iootman  and  calling  him  a  "  varlet."  He  would 
warn  on  the  spot,  or  take  out  a  summons  against 
us.  We  never  call  them  "  lackej's  "  or  "  minions  " 
now,  nor  do  we  seem  to  exercise  that  magic  in- 
fluence over  theui  by  our  haughty  bearinfr  which 
once  was  our  prerogative.  Which  of  us  feels  equal 
to  the  part  ot  a  young  Bulwerian  hero ;  to  sprinfj 
lightly  down  the  staircase  with  flashing  eyes  and 
compressed  lips,  anil  to  waAC  the  hand  with  an  au- 
thoritative gesture  that  made  the  startled  lackeys 
fall  back  to  either  side,  and  offer  no  resistance  to 
our  departure?  Wliich  of  us  feels  competent  to 
stand  over  his  prostrate  foe  with  a  flvce  livid  with 
rage,  and  with  fingers  tightly  clenched,  when  at  a 
slight  noise  in  the  vicinity  we  mutter  "another 
tuue,"  and  vaulting  over  a  ten  foot  wall  we  are  lost 
to  sight  in  an  instant  ?  Nor,  when  measured  by 
this  standard,  can  we  think  our  wives  and  daughters 
at  all  up  to  the  mark.  \Mien  our  Emily  announces 
that  she  has  had  an  ofler  from  Ilan-y,  how  inade- 
(juate  mamma  is  to  the  occasion.  Perhaps  she  will 
answer,  "  Well,  what  did  my  little  girl  say  ?  "  and 
go  on  in  that  tame  manner.  But  where  are  all  her 
maternal  powers  of  improving  the  occasion  ? 
"  The  priceless  treasure  of  a  maiden's  heart,  my 
Emily,  is  not  lightly  to  be  disposed  of"  Stereo- 
typed and  immortalized  in  the  polite  fiction,  this 
golden  form  has  faded  from  our  work-a-day  world. 
Extinct :     Extinct ! 

What  will  the  next  generation  say  about  us  ? 
They  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  lament  over  some  lost 
powers  and  to  congratulate  themselves  on  not  a  few 
gained.  Perhaps  they  will  wonder  how  we  man- 
aged to  keep  the  British  workman  deprived  of  the 
franchise ;  how  we  contrived  to  enforce  a  Church- 
rate  :  how  the  Admiralty  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  their  encumbrance  in  the  shape  of  public  money. 
Or,  it  may  be,  the  problem  will  perplex  them  how 
we  managcfl  to  doctor  the  poor  in  our  workhouses 
with  only  two  Ixjttles  of  phj-sic,  or  how  we  got  butch- 
er's meat  at  less  than  half  a  crown  a  pound.  On 
these  thoughts  they  will  ix)nder,  as  they  lounge  along 
the  Thames  embankment,  watching  tlie  fish  leaping, 
and  members  of  Parliament  feeding  the  swans  from 
the  river  front  of  Westminster  Palace.  Probably 
their  language  would  be  unintelligible  to  us,  for  slang 
grows  apace ;  yet  it  will  be  easily  comprehended  by 
the  lovely  young  lady  who  forms  one  of  the  party 
with  a  postage-stamp  instead  of  a  bonnet  stuck  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  and  a  lunge  to  her  chignon,  to 
turn  it  over  and  protect  that  Tiead  when  it  rains. 
She  will  be  the  belle  at  the  archbishop's  ball  that 
evening,  where  she  will  appear  with  two  trainbear- 
ers,  ami  no  visible  Ixxly  to  her  dress. 

A  BOUQUET  OF  ROSES. 

Walking  in  my  ganlen  the  other  day,  I  stopped 
before  a  tree  covered  with  yellow  roses,  and  looking 
at  them  reminded  me  of  a  tale,  which  I  will  relate. 

Two  years  since,  I  dropped  in  to  spend  my  even- 
ing with  an  old  lady  who  resides  near  my  hoase. 
She  is  a  most  charming  person,  —  amiable,  clever, 
witty,  and  charitable  in  all  things.  She  is  passion- 
ately fond  of  flowers ;  and  you  will  scarcely  credit 


the  coquetry  and  gallantry  I  expend  in  making  bou- 
quets for  her,  nor  how  much  T  rejoice  at  her  surprise 
when  I  bring  her  a  flower  of  the  name  of  which  she 
is  ignorant,  or  which  is  very  uncommon  in  our  part 
of  the  country. 

One  evenin<f,  when  I  arrived  at  her  house,  I  found 
her  seated  with  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  re- 
siding on  his  property-  more  than  a  year,  —  a  hand- 
some estate  in  the  vicinity,  which  has  been  left  him 
by  a  distant  relative,  on  condition  of  his  taking  the 
name  of  his  benefactor ;  consequently  he  was  called 
Monsieur  Descoudraies.  He  had  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  my  old  lady,  and  I  had  every  reason  to 
be  jealous  of  his  assiduities.  They  became  warm 
friends,  and  passed  almost  every  evening  together, 
plaj'ing  backgammon. 

I  bowed  silently,  on  the  evening  in  question,  as  1 
entered,  not  to  interrupt  the  game.  When  it  was 
finished,  I  presented  Madame  de  Lorgerel  a  bouquet 
of  yellow  roses  which  I  had  brought  for  her. 

My  roses  were  very  beautiful,  and  singularlv  so, 
because  the  continued  rains  of  the  season  had  blight- 
ed most  of  those  of  the  neighboring  gardens ;  but  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  sheltering  mine  by  a 
shed  ;  and  they  were,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  to  be 
met  with  in  perfection.  Madame  de  Lorgerel  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  delight  when  she  saw  the 
beautiful  bouquet.  Monsieur  Descoudraies  said 
nothing,  but  seemed  preoccupied.  I  looked  at  him 
with  surprise,  not  well  able  to  comprehend  the  mys- 
terious influence  of  my  yellow  roses.  iSIadame  de 
Lorgerel  shortly  afterwards  spoke  of  something  else ; 
and  I  thought  I  had  been  mistaken. 

A  minute  or  two  subsequently  ^lonsieur  Des- 
coudraies suddenly  buret  out  laughing,  and  said, 
"  Would  you  believe  that  this  bouquet  nas  evoked, 
as  by  magic,  an  entire  epoch  of  my  very  youthful 
days  ?  For  five  minutes  I  Avas  only,  in  imagination, 
twenty  years  of  age,  —  for  five  minutes  I  became 
again  in  love  mth  a  woman,  who,  if  she  exists,  must 
be  at  least  sixty  years  of  age.  I  must  tell  you  this 
history  ;  it  is  one  which  has  had  an  immense  influ- 
ence on  my  life,  and  of  which  the  memory,  even 
now,  moves  me  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  —  even 
now,  when  my  blood  has  only  just  warmth  enough 
to  keep  me  alive,  and  enable  me  to  play  backgam- 
mon. I  was  twenty,  —  that  is  more  than  forty  years 
since,  —  I  had  just  (quitted  college,  where  young  men 
were  kept  a  little  longer  than  they  are  in  the  present 
day.  Atler  well  weighing  the  matter,  —  but  without 
consulting  me,  —  my  father  decided  on  my  future 

Eath  in  life,  and  announced  to  me  one  morning  that 
e  had  obtained  a  lieutenancy  for  me  in  the 

regiment,  then  in  the  garrison  in  Auvergne,  and 
desired  me  to  be  ready  to  leave  in  three  daj-s.  I 
was  not  a  little  taken  aback,  for  several  reasons.  la 
the  first  place  I  disliked  a  military  career ;  but  that 
objection  the  sight  of  a  dashing  unifonu  would  soon 
have  overcome ;  added  to  it,  a  few  ambitious  hopes 
excited,  and  a  little  music,  would,  all  combined, 
have  made  either  a  Ca?sar  or  an  Achilles  of  me. 
But  I  was  in  love.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  have 
induced  me  to  utter  a  wonl  of  this  to  my  father^ 
whose  only  reply  to  such  a  confidential  communica- 
tion would  have  been  to  send  me  away  that  very 
night.  But  I  had  an  uncle,  —  and  what  an  uncle  ! 
He  was  then  a  man  of  the  same  age  as  I  am  now  ; 
but  he  was  still  young,  —  not  for  himself,  for  no  old 
man  ever  renounced  Satan  and  all  his  pomps  and 
works  better  than  he  did,  —  but  for  others.  He  loved 
the  young,  and  jwrfectly  understood,  without  being 
jealous  of  them.     He  did  not  deem  the  infirmities 
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of  age  a  progress ;  neither  did  lie  think  length  of 
years  necessary  to  be  wise.  From  excessive  good- 
ness and  good  sense  he  lived  in  the  happiness  of 
others.  Ilfc  was  ever  ibund  sympathizing  with  the 
noble  and  generous  follies  of  youth ;  he  was  the 
confidant  and  protector  of  all  true  lovei-s,  of  those 
harmless  debts  young  men  contract,  and  of  all 
youth's  hopes  and  fears.  I  went  to  him,  and  said, 
'  Uncle,  I  am  very  unhappy  ! ' 

"  '  I  bet  twenty  louis  you  are  not,'  was  the  reply. 

" '  Ah,  uncle,  don't  laugh !  Besides,  you  would  lose.' 

" '  If  I  lose  I  '11  pay ;  and  perhaps  that  would  help 
to  console  you.' 

" '  No,  uncle,  money  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  my 
gi'ief.' 

" '  Come,  tell  me  your  tale.* 

"  '  My  father  has  just  informed  me  that  I  have  a 
lieutenancy  in  the regiment.' 

"  '  What  a  dreadful  misfortune !  One  of  the  most 
gallant  regiments  in  the  service,  —  a  handsome  uni- 
form, and  uU  the  officers  are  men  of  rank.' 

" '  Uncle,  I  don't  wish  to  be  a  soldier.' 

"  '  How  !  You  don't  wish  to  serve  ?  Do  you 
happen  to  be  a  coward  ? ' 

" '  I  don't  know  yet ;  nevertheless,  you  are  the 
only  man  whom  I  would  permit  to  address  such  a 
question  to  me.' 

" '  Very  well,  then,  Cid,  my  good  friend,  why 
doo't  you  wish  to  be  a  soldier?' 

" '  Uncle,  because  I  want  to  marry.' 

" «  Oh ! ' 

"  '  There  's  no  oh  in  the  question.  Uncle,  I  'm  in 
love.' 

"  '  And  you  call  that  a  misfortune !  Ungrateful 
wretch  !  /  should  like  to  be  in  love !  Aid  pray 
who  is  the  object  of  your  ardent  flame  ?  ' 

" '  Ah,  uncle,  she  's  an  —  " 

"  '  I  know  she  is,  of  course,  —  it  is  always  an  an- 
gel !  A  little  later  in  life  you  will  prefer  a  woman. 
But  by  what  mortal  name  do  you  call  this  angel  ?  " 

"  '  She  is  called  Noemi,  uncle.' 

"  '  That  is  not  what  I  ask  you.  Noemi  is  enough 
for  you,  I  quite  comprehend ;  besides,  it 's  a  pretty 
name.  But  for  me,  I  must  know  who  this  angel  is, 
and  to  what  family  she  belongs?  AVhat  is  the  fam- 
ily name  ?  * 

" '  'T  is  Ma<lemoiselle  Amelot.* 

" '  That 's  better  than  an  angel,  —  a  brunette,  tall 
and  slight,  with  eyes  like  black  velvet  I  don't  at 
all  disapprove  of  the  object  of  your  affection.* 

"  '  Ah,  uncle,  did  you  know  her  soul ! ' 

"  *  1  know,  —  I  understand  all  about  it.  And  does 
she  return  your  affection,  as  we  used  to  say  ?  Is  that 
still  what  you  young  ones  call  it  ? ' 

" '  I  don't  know,  uncle.' 

" '  How  V  You  don't  know,  nephew,  unworthy  of 
an  uncle  like  mpelf  ?  How  ?  You  are  every  day 
in  her  house,  and  don't  know  yet  whether  you  are 
loved.' 

•*  •  She  docs  not  even  know  that  I  love  her.' 

" '  O,  in  that  idea  you  are  mistaken,  my  handsome 
nephew,  and  comprehend  nothing  of  woman's  na- 
ture !  She  knew  it  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  you  did  so  yourself.' 

" '  All  I  know,  uncle,  is,  that  I  shall  kill  myself 
unle%  she  marries  me ! ' 

" '  O,  O !  Well,  then,  I  can  tell  you  that  there 
exist  many  chances  against  your  union.  Your  father 
IB  much  richer  than  ners ;  and  he  will  not  give  his 
consent.' 

" '  Well,  then,  I  know  the  only  thing  which  is  left 
me  to  do.' 


"  '  Come,  come,  listen  to  me.  Let  us  see,  —  don't 
go  and  commit  any  act  of  folly.  Let  us  look  into 
the  business.' 

" '  I  am  all  attention,  uncle.* 

" '  In  the  fii-st  place,  then,  you  cannot  many  at 
twenty  years  of  age.' 

'• '  Why  not,  for  goodness  sake  ?  ' 

" '  Because  I  don't  choose  you  should  do  so.  And, 
without  me,  this  marriage  cannot  take  place.' 

"  *  O,  my  good,  dear  uncle ! ' 

" '  If  she  loves  you,  and  will  promise  to  wiut  three 
years  — ' 

"'Three  years?* 

" '  Don't  argue  with  me,  or  I  will  say  four.  If 
she  will  promise  to  wait  three  years,  you  shall  join 
your  regiment,  but  not  at  Clermont.  I  will  get  you 
an  exchange  into  one  a  few  leagues  from  Pans  ;  and 
you  shall  come  here  once  every  three  months  until 
the  e.xpiration  of  the  given  time.' 

"  '  But  how  am  I  to  know  whether  she  loves  me  ? ' 

" '  How  are  you  to  find  it  out  ?  By  asking  it,  to 
be  sure !  * 

"  '  Ah,  dear  uncle,  I  never  dare  do  so  ! ' 

"  '  Then  obey  your  father,  and  pack  up  your  port- 
manteau.' 

"'But  you  do  not  know  the  girl.  A  hundred 
times  I  wished  to  tell  her  I  loved  her.  I  have  bit- 
terly blamed  myself  for  my  timidity.  I  tried  every- 
thing to  gain  courage  to  sjieak  ;  I  learned  my 
speeches  by  heart ;  I  wrote  piles  of  letters ;  but, 
when  the  moment  anived,  the  first  word  I  endeav- 
ored to  utter  choked  me,  and  I  began  speaking  of 
something  else.  She  had  so  sweet  a  look,  and  yet 
so  stern,  that  it  seemed  to  me  she  could  never  love. 
As  for  the  letters,  it  was  far  worse.  At  the  moment 
I  attempted  to  give  them,  I  found  them  so  stupid 
that  nothing  appeared  diminutive  enough  to  tear 
them  into,  lost  a  word  should  appear  against  nie.' 

" '  Well,  but,  my  boy,  you  must  decide  at  last, 
and  for  this  reason,  —  your  father  has  not  confided 
all  to  you.  If  he  sends  you  to  Clermont  it  is  be- 
cause the  colonel  of  your  regiment  is  a  friend  of  his, 
and  has  a  daughter,  and  this  daughter  is  destined 
for  you,  because  it  will  be;  a  good  and  rich  marriage. 
But  don't  answer  me;  I  know  all  this  is  nothing 
when  we  love.  'T  is  a  very  stupid  thing  to  think 
thus,  and  love  disinterestedly ;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
not  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  doing.  Only  men  of 
biassed  minds  are  incapable  of  the  like.  I  know  the 
old  call  these  delusions  ;  but  who  knows  whether  it 
is  not  they  who  are  self-deceived  ?  The  glass  which 
diminishes  objects  is  not  moi-e  true  than  the  one 
which  enlarges  them.  If  she  loves  you,  you  should 
sacrifice  everything  for  her.  It  will  be  very  foolish 
to  do  so,  but  quite  right ;  and  you  must  do  it ;  but 
fii-st  find  out  whether  she  loves  you,  —  and  you  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  doing  so.  They  wish 
to  make  her  marry,  nephew,  —  you  turn  pale  at  this 
idea  !  You  would  like  to  have  your  odious  rival  at 
sword's-length.  Well,  then  try  and  gain  a  little  of 
this  noble  courage  in  the  presence  of  your  fair 
Noemi.  They  want  her  to  marry :  you  are  richer 
than  she,  but  the  man  they  propose  to  give  her  to  is 
richer  than  yourself,  beaitles  being  titled  and  (juitc 
ready  (the  weddingn-lothes  and  presents  are  also)  ; 
whereas  they  would  be  obliged  to  wait  for  you. 
Now  go  and  seek  Noemi :  tell  her  you  love  her,  — 
she  knows  it,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  thing  always 
told.  Ask  her  if  she  returns  your  aflection ;  and  tell 
her  —  for  she  must  love  you,  I  am  sure — you  are 
young,  handsome,  and  witty.  Ask  hor  to  promise 
solemnly  to  wait  three  years  for  you,  but  to  wi-itc  to     i 
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me,  and  I  will  keep  the  letter.  I  will  then  break 
off"  your  marriage  with  the  colonel's  daughter.  I 
will  get  your  exchange;  and,  despite  your  father, 
in  three  years  you  shaffl  marry  Noemi !' 

" '  Uncle,  I  've  an  idea.* 

"  '  Let'  9  hear  it.' 

"  '  I  '11  write  to  her.' 

" '  Just  as  you  please,  my  boy ;  only  act  at  once.' 

"  I  quitted  my  uncle,  and  went  to  write  my 
epistle.  This  was  not  the  most  difficult  task.  I 
had  written  fitly  letters  to  her  before,  though  I  had 
never  forwarded  them.  The  most  embarrassing 
circumstance  was  to  send  or  give  it.  Nevertheless, 
as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  I  made  up  my  mind, 
and,  purchasing  a  bouquet  of  yellow  roses,  placed 
the  note  in  the  centre  of  them.  It  is  very  silly,  but 
I  seem  even  now  to  live  over  the  time  again  in 
memory.  After  the  avowal  of  my  love,  I  besought 
her  to  love  me,  make  me  happy,  and  wait  three 
years  for  me.  I  implored  her,  if  she  consented,  that 
evening  to  wear  one  of  the  yellow  roses  in  her 
bosom.  '  I  shall  then  dare  to  speak  to  you,'  I  said, 
'  and  tell  yoti  what  you  must  do  to  seciu*  my  hap- 
piness, —  I  dare  not  say  ours.' " 

"  And  you  put  the  note  in  the  bouquet  ?  "  asked 
Madame  de  Lorgerel. 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  evening  Noemi  had  no  rose 
in  her  bosom !  I  wanted  to  kill  myself,  but  my  un- 
cle carried  me  off  to  Clermont.  He  remained  two 
months  with  me,  mixed  with  the  young  officers,  and 
ended  by  calming  my  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
by  proving  to  me  that  Noemi  had  never  loved  me. 
But,  uncle,'  I  said,  '  she  was  —  she  appeared  happy 
when  I  arrived,  and  reproached  me  gently  for  com- 
ing Late.' " 

"  Women,"  continued  Monsieur  Descoudraies, 
"  love  the  devotion  of  all  the  world  ;  but  there  are 
those  they  never  love.  In  short,  I  ended  by  almost 
forgetting  her.  Then  I  married  the  colonel's  daugh- 
ter, who  died  eight  years  after  our  marriage  ;  and 
now  I  am  quite  alone,  for  my  uncle  has  been  dead  a 
long  time,  —  would  you  believe  I  often  think  of  No- 
emi ?  and  —  that  which  is  more  serious  and  absurd 
—  I  always  see  her  in  imagination  as  a  young  girl  of 
seventeen,  with  her  dark  brown  hair,  and,  as  m^' 
uncle  said,  her  eves  like  black  velvet !  Whereas,  if 
livine,  she  must  be  now  an  old  woman." 

"  You  don't  know  what  has  become  of  her  ?  " 
asked  Madame  de  Lorgerel. 

"  No." 

"  Your  name,  then,  is  not  Descoudi*aies  ? "  she 
hastily  inquired. 

'*  No  :  that  is  the  name  of  the  property  left  me  by 
my  uncle.     My  name  is  Edmond  d'Althiem." 

*'  So  it  is  !  " 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  she  added,  without  replying  to 
his  (lue-stion,  "  what  has  become  of  Noemi." 

"Can  you?" 

"  Yes  :  she  loved  you ! " 

'•  But  the  yellow  rose?  " 

"  She  did  not  see  the  note.  Your  hasty  depart- 
ure caused  her  many  tears :  then,  afterwards,  she 
married  Monsieur  de  Lorgerel." 

•'  Monsieur  de  Lorgerel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  de  Lorgerel,  whose  widow  I  am 
to-dav." 

"  What !  yon  —  you  Noemi  Amclot  ?  " 

"  Alas  I  yes,  as  truly  as  you  axe,  and  are  not  like, 
Edmond  d'Althiem !  '^ 


"  Good  gracious  I  who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  a  day  could  arrive  in  which  we  should  not  rec- 
ognize each  other  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  strange,  is  it  not  ?  And  only  reunited 
to  play  backgammon  ! " 

"  But  the  bouquet  ?  " 

"  Tlic  bouquet  is  here.     I  always  preserved  it." 

And  Madame  de  Lorgerel  went  to  a  cupboard, 
and,  opening  a  box  in  ebony,  took  out  a  faded  bou- 
quet.    She  trembled  as  she  did  so. 

"  Untie  it !  untie  it ! "  said  Monsieur  Descou- 
draies. 

She  untied  the  bouquet,  and  found  the  note  which 
had  been  hidden  there  forty-two  years!  Both  of 
them  remained  silent.  I  wished  to  go,  but  Mon- 
sieur Descoudrziies  rose. 

Madame  de  Lorgerel  took  his  hand,  and  said : 
"  You  are  right.  "Wo  must  not  let  this  memory  of 
youth  in  our  hearts  pass  before  two  old  faces  like 
ours.  Let  us  avoid  anything  so  ridiculous,  which 
would  degrade  the  noble  sentiment  which  will,  per- 
haps, make  us  happy  the  remainder  of  our  lives.  Do 
not  return  for  some  davs." 

Since  that  evening,  JDescoudraies  and  Madame  de 
Lorgerel  scarcely  ever  quitted  each  other's  society. 
There  exists  between  them  a  sentiment  such  as  I 
never  before  beheld.  They  go  over  together  aU  the 
minute  details  of  that  love  which  wiis  never  explained 
nor  expressed.  They  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell 
each  other :  they  love  in  retrospection.  They  would 
much  like  to  be  married ;  but  they  dare  not,  so 
much  does  ridicule  often  mar  our  purest  wishes. 

N.  B.  —  Young  ladies,  always  untie  and  well  ex- 
amine any  anonymous  bouquet  you  may  receive  ; 
for  a  lover  is  more  agreeable  at  twenty  than  at  six- 
ty ;  and  forty  years  of  expectation  is  really  no 
joke ! 


IRISH  BULLS. 

Why  the  Irish,  of  all  people,  should  be  distin- 
^ished  for  bull-making,  or  Avhy  there  should  ex- 
ist amongst  the  natives  of  Ireland  such  an  innate 
and  irresistible  propensity  to  blunder,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  or  decide.  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth, 
in  their  inquiry  into  the  etjTuology  of  Irish  Bulls, 
endeavor  to  account  for  it  thus :  "  That  the  Eng- 
lish, not  being  the  mother-tongue  of  the  natives  of 
Ireland,  to  them  it  is  a  foreign  language,  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  probabil- 
ity that  they  should  avoid  making  blunders  both  in 
speaking  and  writing."  However  this  may  be,  an 
Irish  bull  is  a  thing  more  exsily  conceived  than  de- 
fined. Perhaps,  did  we  search  for  its  precedent 
among  the  long  list  of  bold  tropes  and  figures  hand- 
ed down  to  us  imm  the  old  Greek  writers  and  ora- 
tors, the  nearest  approach  we  could  find  to  it  would 
be  under  the  title  of  Catachresis,  —  a  catachresis  be- 
ing the  "  boldest  of  any  trope,  necessity  makes  it  Jntr- 
row  and  employ  an  expression  or  term  contrary  to  the 
thing  it  means  to  express."  This  certainly  conveys  a 
just  idea  of  what  an  Irish  bull  is  or  should  be. 

Many  of  the  following  examples  wc  give  as  origi- 
nal ;  they  occurred  within  our  own  person.al  knowl- 
edge, and  were  never  before  published.  The  rest 
we  have  selected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  have 
been  careful  alwa)-s  to  distinguish  betweon  blunders 
and  bulls,  —  a  distinction  which  is  often  neglected. 
Even  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth  themselves  have  mis- 
apprehended the  difl'erence  in  more  instances  than 
that  of  the  renowned  Paddy  Blake,  who  T>erp<;trated 
what  thev  c;ill  "  a  most  perfect  bull."     On  hearing     i 
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an  English  gentleman  speaking  in  praise  of  the  fine 
echo  of  Killaruey,  which  repeats  the  sound  forty 
times,  Pat  promptly  replied :  '*  Faith,  sir,  that 's 
nothing  at  all  to  the  fine  echo  in  my  father's  garden 
in  Galway,  for  if  you  .say  to  it,  '  How  do  you  do, 
Paddy  Blake?'  it  will  immediately  make  answer, 
'  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir.'  " 

Now  this  echo  of  Paddy  Blake's,  which  has  "  long 
been  the  admiration  of  Christendom,"  does  not  at 
all  deserve  the  name  or  appellation  of  an  Irish  bull. 
It  is  rather  an  exquisite  specimen  of  that  wit,  quick- 
ness of  repartee,  and  good-humored  drollery  lor 
which  the  Irish  are  famous  ;  but  it  does  not  present 
to  our  mind  the  double  arrangement  of  thought  and 
expression  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  a  genuine  hull. 

One  of  the  richest  specimens  of  a  real  Irish  bull 
which  has  ever  fallen  under  our  notice  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  clever  and  witty,  but  blundering  Irish 
knight.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  when  inviting  a  certain 
English  nobleman  to  visit  him.  "  If,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  you  ever  come  within  a  mile  of  my  house,  /  hope 
you  icill  stop  there .' "  Another  by  the  same  gentle- 
man is  well  worth  recording.  Being  asked  how  he 
accounted  for  his  countrymen  making  so  many 
bulls,  he  replied :  "  I  cannot  tell,  if  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  climate.  I  fancy,  if  an  Englishman  was 
born  in  Ireland  he  wouhl  just  make  as  many." 

This,  again,  reminds  us  of  that  well-known  in- 
stance of  wounded  Irish  pride  related  of  the  porter 
of  a  Dublin  grocer,  who  was  brought,  by  his  master, 
before  a  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  stealing  choco- 
late, to  which  he  could  scarcely  plead  "  not  guilty." 
On  being  asked  to  whom  he  sold  it,  the  jjride  of 
Patrick  was  exceedingly  wounded.  "  To  whom  did 
I  sell  it  ?  "  cried  Pat.  "  Now,  do  you  think  I  was  so 
mane  as  to  take  it  to  sell  ?  "  "  Prav,  then,  sir,"  said 
the  J.  P.,  "  what  did  you  do  with"  it  ?  "  "  Do  wid 
it?  Well,  then,  since  you  must  know,  I  took  it 
home,  and  me  and  my  ould  'oman  made  toy  of  it." 

A  rich  bull  is  recorded  of  an  Irishman  at  cards, 
who,  on  inspecting  the  pool,  found  it  deficient: 
"  Here  is  a  shilling  short,"  said  he :  "  who  put  it 
in  ?  " 

This  bull  was  actually  perpetrated;  so  also  was 
the  following :  Two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish 
bar,  Doyle  and  Yelverton,  quan-elled  one  day,  so 
violently,  that  from  hard  words  they  came  to  hard 
blows.  Doyle,  the  more  powerful  man  of  the  two 
(at  the  fists,  at  least),  knocked  down  his  antagonist 
twice,  vehemently  exclaiming :  "  You  scoundrel, 
I  "11  make  you  behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman." 
To  which  Yelverton,  rising,  replied  with  equal 
indignation:  "No,  sir,  never.  I  defy  you,  I  defy 
you !     You  could  not  do  it." 

The  next  declaration  of  independence  we  record 
occurred  to  our  own  knowledge.  It  was  uttered  by 
an  exasjHiratcd  rural  lover,  whose  sweetheart  had 
driven  him  "  beyond  the  beyonds  "  with  her  "  court- 
ings  "  and  "  carrj-ings-on  "  with  his  rival.  "  I  will 
never  spake  to  you  more ! "  He  exclaimed  with 
exceeding  vexation.  "  Keep  your  spale  to  yourself 
then,"  said  the  provoking  girl  coolly;  "I  am  sure  I 
can  live  without  either  it  or  your  company."  "  I 
am  sure  so  can  /,  then,"  wjis  the  wrathful  rejoinder. 

^lost  of  pur  readers  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with 
the  gallant  young  Irishman,  who  declared  to  his 
sweetheart  that  he  was  in  such  u  way  about  her  he 
could  n't  sleep  at  niglufor  dreaming  of  her.  A  paral- 
lel instance  to  tliis  occurred  in  our  own  hearing, 
when  a  poor  fellow  protested  to  "  his  girl  "  in  the 
hayfield,  that  his  two  eyes  had  n't  gone  together  all 


night  for  thinking  about  her.  '•  Very  likely  tht-y 
did  not,"  replied  this  sweet  plague  of  his  life,  "for  I 
see  your  nose  is  between  them  !  " 

The  following  was  perpetrated  by  a  young  Irish 
gentleman,  who  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  meet  a 
certain  young  Irish  lady  at  the  house  of  a  common 
lady-friend,  who  had  expressed  her  entire  readiness 
(as  most  ladies  would,  under  similar  temptations) 
to  perform  the  amiable  part  of  "  daisy-picker  "  to  the 
yomij^  couple. 

"  But,"  said  the  poor  fellow  anxiously,  "  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  embarrassing,  you  know,  as 
to  meet  a  girl  by  appointment.  I  am  sure,  under 
the  circumstances,  /  wouldn't  he  myself,  —  neither 
would  she !  Suppose,  my  dear  madam,  you  could 
manage  it  so  as  to  let  us  meet  at  your  house  some 
evening  icithout  either  of  us  heing  .aware  that  the  other 
was  present." 

Still  another  pair  of  lovei-s  claim  our  attention. 
The  young  lady  less  flustered  than  her  admirer,  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  terms :  "  I  like  you  exceedingly, 
but  I  cannot  quit  my  home.  I  am  a  widow's  only 
darling,  and  no  husband  could  e<jual  my  parent  in 
kindness."  "  She  may  be  kind,"  replied  her  wooer 
enthusiastically,  "  but  be  my  wife,  —  we  will  all  live 
together,  and  see  if  I  don't  beat  your  mother .'  " 

The  next  Irishman  who  comes  under  oui*  notice 
is  married,  but  not  ver}-  happily.  Having  entered 
into  holy  bonds  at  the  youthful  age  of  nineteen,  he 
discovers  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  the  ceremony 
performed  than  afterwards  to  maintain  an  establish- 
ment. Repenting  him  that  he  had  procured  a  wife 
without  the  means  of  sni)porting  her,  he  declares 
that  he  never  will  marry  so  young  again  if  he  lives 
to  be  the  age  of  Methuselah. 

The  next  sight  we  get  into  the  cares  and  troubles 
that  married  life  is  heir  to  is  through  the  mild  re- 
monstrance of  a  Hibernian  Paterfamilias,  who  de- 
clares to  his  wife  that  he  really  wishes  the  children 
could  be  kept  in  the  nursery  while  he  is  at  home, 
"  although,"  he  considerately  adds,  '•  7  tcould  not  ob- 
ject to  their  noise  if  they  tvould  only  keep  quiet." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  Dublin,  where  doubtless 
still  resides  that  old  beiirgar-woman,  who,  whilst 
soliciting  cliarity,  declareil  she  was  the  mother  of 
six  small  children  and  a  sick  husband. 

Wo  wonder  was  this  lady  any  relation  to  the  poor 
Irishman  who  offered  his  only  old  saucepan  for  sale ; 
his  children  gathering  round  him  inquired  why  he 
did  so.  "  Ah,  my  honeys,"  said  he,  "  sure  I  would  n't 
be  afther  partin'  Avid  it  if  it  was  n't  to  get  some  money 
to  buy  somethin'  to  put  in  it." 

It  was  in  Dublin  city  that  onr  good-humored 
maid-of-all-work,  IMolIv,  once  related  to  her  young 
mistress  a  most  manellous  dream  she  had  had  the 
night  before. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  I "  cries  the  latter  at  its  conclusion  ; 
"you  must  have  been  ii^leep,  INIoUy,  when  you 
dreamed  such  nonsense." 

"  Indeed,  I  was  not  then,"  replies  the  indignant 
Molly;  "I  was  just  as  wide  awake  as  I  am  this 
minute." 

We  are  now  going  to  introduce  to  you  what  in 
drajxti-s'  j)arlance  would  be  called  a  "  choice  vari- 
etv "  :  and  Avhich  we  only  wish,  in  displaying  our 
li<rht,  iantastic  stores,  we  could  recommend  with  half 
the  address  with  which  a  draper  of  my  acijuaintance 
once  recommended  a  certain  rich  material  for  ladies' 
dresses  to  a  customer.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  it  will 
wear  forever,  and  make  a  petticoat  afterwards." 

This  draper,  however,  is  almost  outdone  bv  an 
enterprising  furrier,  who  intimates  to  "  all  such  la- 
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dies  as  desire  genuine  lux's,  that  he  will  make  mut!'^, 
boas,  &c.,  out  of  their  own  slius." 

The  next  bull  that  occurs  to  me  was  uttered  by  a 
poor  woman,  who,  in  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  her 
maternal  heart,  was  declaring  to  a  kmd-hearted 
listener,  that  since  the  world  was  a  world  there 
never  was  such  a  clever  boy  as  her  Bill  —  he  had 
just  made  two  chaii-s  and  a  fiddle  out  of  his  own 
head,  and  had  plenty  of  wood  left  for  anothei*. 

A  similar  mechanical  genius  had  that  Irish  car- 
penter in  America,  who,  in  sending  in  his  little 
account  to  a  farmer  for  whom  he  had  been  working, 
informed  him  that  it  was  "  for  hanging  two  barn- 
doors and  himself,  seven  hours,  one  dollar  and  a 
half."  ... 

In  direct  contradistinction  to  this  acknowledged 
attempt  at  self-destruction,  we  have  the  story  of  a 
certain  physician,  who,  conducting  a  post-mortem 
examination  in  a  cai^c  of  infanticide,  reported  that 
he  was  unable  to  discover  whether  the  child  was 
(dice  at  the  time  of  its  death,  or  not. 

•'  As  I  was  going  over  the  bridge  the  other  day," 
said  a  native  of  Erin,  "  I  met  Pat  Hewins.  '  Hew- 
ins,'  says  I, '  how  are  you  ? '  '  Pretty  well,  thank 
you,  Donnelly,'  says  he.  '  Donnelly ! '  says  I,  '  that 's 
not  mi/  name.'  '  Faith,  then,  no  more  is  mine  Hew- 
ins.' So  with  that  we  looked  at  aich  other  agin,  an' 
sure  enough  it  was  nayther  of  us.  And  where  is 
the  bull  in  that,  now  ?  " 

It  must  have  been  a  twin-sister  of  this  gentleman, 
who,  having  been  nearly  drowned  by  faUing  into  a 
well,  committed  a  very  rich  bull,  when  she  piously 
and  thankfidly  declared  that  onlij  for  Providence  mid 
another  woman  she  never  would  have  got  out. 

Horace  Walpole  records  in  his  WalpoUana  an 
Irish  bull,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  the  beat  he 
ever  met  with.  '*  I  hate  that  woman,"  said  a  gen- 
tleman, looking  at  a  person  who  had  been  his  nurse, 
"  /  hate  her,  for  tchen  I  was  a  child,  she  changed  me 
at  nursv."  This  was  indeed  a  perplexing  assertion : 
but  we  have  a  similar  instance  recorded  in  the  au- 
tobiography of  an  Irishman,  who  gravely  informs  us 
that  he  "  ran  away  early  in  life  from  his  father,  on 
discovering  he  was  only  his  uncle." 

Again,  a  poor  Irish  lad,  complaining  of  the  harsh 
behavior  of  his  father,  declares  ne  just  treats  him  as 
if  he  were  his  son  by  another  father  and  mother. 

The  next  bull  we  record  is  redolent  of  the  soil, 
and  proves  that  in  Ireland  at  least  the  determination 
to  overcome  impossibilities  is  not  yet  extinct.  An 
Irishman,  having  challenged  a  gentleman  to  fight  a 
duel,  who  somehow  forgot  to  attend  the  appointment, 
met  accidentally  that  same  day  the  offending  party, 
and  thus  addressed  him :  "  Well,  sir,  I  met  you  this 
morning,  but  you  <IId  not  come  ;  however,  I  am  de- 
termined to  meet  you  to-morrow  morning  whether 
i/ou  come  or  not.'"  We  wonder  wa.s  the  gentle- 
man who  displayed  such  a  reluctiince  to  be  present 
the  same  who  declared  he  would  not  fight  a  duel, 
because  lie  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  old  mother  an 
orphan. 

The  following  piece  of  naivete  was  uttered  in  a 
shop  in  a  market-town  in  County  Cavan  bv  a  poor 
Irishwoman :  "  What  is  your  tenpenny  nbbon  a 
yard  ?  "  she  inquired.  "  A  shilling,  ma'am,"  was 
the  rather  paradoxical  reply.  "Very  well,  then," 
said  our  simple  friend,  "  nick  it  at  that."  To  thi.s 
we  may  add  the  daily  demand  in  such  establish- 
ments for  white  ha'penny  spools,  or  black  women's 
stockings,  yellow  girls'  gloves,  etc.,  etc. 

Here  comes  into  our  mind  a  chai-ming  little  anec- 
dote, so  naive  and  national  in  character,  that  though, 


strictly  speaking,  it  is  neither  a  blunder  nor  bull, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it. 

An  apprentice  sailor-boy  fell  from  the  "round- 
top  "  to  the  deck,  stunned,  but  little  hurt.  The 
captain  exclaimed  in  surprise :  "  Why,  where  did 
you  come  from  ?  "  "  From  the  north  of  Ireland,  yer 
honor ! "  was  the  prompt  reply,  as  the  poor  fellow 
gathered  himself  up. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  TtW.^'perpetrat- 
ed  a  most  perfect  bull.  In  a  review  of  'Tennyson's 
Enoch  Arden,  the  following  sentence  occurs  relative 
to  the  self-denial  of  Enoch,  who  keeps  his  existence 
a  secret  from  his  wife,  whom  he  finds  married  again 
and  happy.  "  He  died,  but  not  until  he  died,  did  he 
mention  to  those  around  him  who  he  was  ! "  Now, 
who  should  ever  expect,  on  looking  over  John  Bull's 
great  representative,  to  meet  with  such  a  genuine 
Irishism  as  that  V  We  can  only  account  for  it  by 
supposing  it  was  perpetrated  by  an  Irisliman.  We 
believe  a  number  of  them  are  employed  upon  the 
staff'  of  that  august  publication. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  however,  by  its  monster  con- 
temporary, an  Irish  paper  announces,  not  many 
weeks  since,  the  death  of  a  poor  deaf  man  called 
Gaff.  He  had  been  run  over  by  a  locomotive,  and, 
adds  the  paper,  "  he  received  a  similar  injury  this 
time  last  year." 

Another  excellent  bull  of  the  same  kind  was  per- 
petrated by  a  coroner  in  the  County  Limerick  this 
spring.  Being  asked  how  he  could  account  for  the 
fearful  mortality  last  winter,  he  replied  :  "  I  do  not 
know :  there  are  a  great  many  people  dying  this 
year  who  never  died  before." 

To  this  we  may  add  the  story  of  an  Irishman  that 
nearly  died,  according  to  his  own  account,  through 
the  treatment  of  his  physician,  who,  he  declares, 
drenched  him  so  with  drugs  during  his  illness,  that 
he  was  sick  for  a  long  time  after  he  got  well. 

In  practical  bulls,  the  Irish  are  even  more  famous 
tlian  in  those  merely  logical :  the  richest  one  we 
ever  heard  was  about  a  poor  Irish  peasant  who  was 
floundering  through  a  bog  on  a  small  ragged  pony. 
In  its  efforts  to  push  on,  the  animal  got  one  of  its 
feet  entangled  in  the  stirrup ;  "  Arrah,  my  boy ! " 
exclaimed  the  rider,  "  if  you  are  going  to  get  up,  it's 
time  for  me  to  get  down." 

A  good  one  is  related  also  of  a  poor  Irish  servant- 
maid  who  was  left-handed.  Placing  the  knives  and 
forks  upon  the  dinner-table  in  the  same  awkward 
fashion,  her  master  observed  that  she  had  placed 
them  all  left-handed.  "  Ah,  true  indeed,  sir,"  said 
she,  ♦'  and  so  I  have.  Would  you  be  pleased  to  help 
me  to  turn  the  table  ?  " 

A  very  good  one  occurred  in  our  hearing  one 
evening  last  winter.  An  old  Irish  gentleman,  fifty 
years  in  "  bonds  "  of  holy  wedlock,  was  telling  over 
to  his  girls  the  old,  old  story  of  his  former  loves  and 
"ay  flirtations.  "  Ah ! "  exclaimed  his  daughter 
Mary,  "  it  is  well  for  you  mamma  is  asleep  on  the 
jolii  and  does  not  hear  you ! "  "  Yes,"  said  the 
old  lady  (wide  awake,  as  it  proved,  and  speaking 
up  in  the  style  of  "  Tragedy  rebuking  Comedy  "), 
"  I  am  glad  1  am  asleep .' " 

Amongst  mere  blunders,  we  believe  we  have  met 
with  no  richer  specimen  than  this  one,  perpetrated 
by  a  lx;ll-ringer  in  Cork.  "  O  yis !  O  yis !  Lost 
somewhere  between  twelve  o'clock  and  M'Kinney's 
stort!  in  Market  Street,  a  large  brass  key.  I  '11  not 
be  after  tellin'  yees  what  it  is,  but  it 's  the  key  of  the 
bank,  sure." 

An  English  merchant  gives  us  the  following :  On 
opening  a  hogshead  of  hanlware,  and  comparing  it 
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with  the  invoice,  he  found  it  all  right,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  hammer,  which  had  been  omitted. 
"  O,  don't  Ix;  unaisy,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  his  Irish 
porter ;  "  sure  the  man  took  it  out  to  open  the  hogs- 
head." 

We  shall  give  just  one  more  rich  specimen  of 
Irish  ol)li(iuity  and  blundering  phr;iscology,  and  then 
shall  have  done.  It  is  contained  in  an  elcctioneer- 
in'»  bill,  literally  and  truly  furnished  by  an  inn- 
keeper, for  thi!  regaling  of  certain  free  and  inde- 
pendent (?)  voters  during  the  time  of  a  contested 
election  in  Meath.  Some  forty  ycai-s  ago,  Sir  Mark 
Somerville  sent  orders  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
in  Trim  to  boai-d  and  lodge  all  that  should  vote  for 
him.  For  this  he  afterwards  received  the  follow- 
ing, which  he  got  framed,  and  it  still  hangs  in  Somer- 
ville House,  County  !Meath.  The  copy  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  this  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  Ver}-  Reverend  Archdeacon  O'Connell, 
\1car-General  of  the  diocese  of  Meath.  It  ran  as 
follows :  — 

16th  April,  1826. 
My  Bill 

To  catinw  16  freeholders  above  stairs  for  Sir  Marks 
at  3s  3d  n-head  is  to  me  £  2  12. 

To  eating  16  more  bi'low  stairs  and  2  priests  after 
snppcr  is  to  me  £  2  1 5s  9d. 

To  6  beds  in  one  i-oom  and  4  in  a  nother  at  2  guineas 
evei"}-  bed,  and  not  more  than  four  in  any  bed  at  any 
time' cheap  enough  God  knows  is  to  me  £22  l.)s. 

To  18  horses  and  5  mules  about  my  yani  all  night  at 
13s  every  one  of  them  and  for  a  man  which  was  lost  on 
the  head  of  watching  them  all  night  is  to  me  £  5  ,5s  Od. 

For  breakfast  on  U\y  in  the  morning  for  every  one  of 
them  and  as  many  more  as  they  brought  as  near  as 
can  I  guess  is  to  me  £4  12s  Od. 

To  raw  whiskey  and  punch  without  talking  of  pipes 
tobacco  as  well  as  for  porter  and  as  well  as  for  breaking 
a  pot  al»ovc  stairs  and  other  glasses  and  dclf  for  the  first 
day  anil  night  I  am  not  sure  but  for  the  three  days  and 
a  half  of  the  election  as  little  as  I  can  call  it  and  to  be 
very  exact  it  is  iu  all  or  theriabonts  as  near  as  I  ciui 
guess  and  not  to  be  too  particular  is  to  me  at  least  £  79 
15s  9d. 

For  shaving  and  crapping  off  the  heads  of  the  49  free- 
holders for  Sir  Marks  at  13d  for  every  head  of  them  by 
my  brother  had  a  Wote  is  to  me  £2  13s  Id.  For  a 
womit  and  nurse  for  poor  Tom  Keman  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  when  ho  was  not  expected  is  to  me  ten  hogs. 

1  don't  talk  of  the  piper  or  for  keeping  him  sober  as 
long  as  he  was  sober  is  to  me  £  0. 

The  Total 

2  12    0    0 
2  15    0    0 

22  15    0    0  Signed 

5    5    0    0  in  the  place  Jemmv  Cars  wife 

4  12    0    0  his 

79  15    0    9  Brj-an  X  GaiTaty 

2  13    0     1  'Mark 

10  10 
0    0 
£  110  18  7  you  mav  sav  £  111  0  0  so  your  Honour  Sir 
Marks  send  mc  this  eleven  hamlred  by  Brjan  himself 
who  and  I  prays  for  your  success  always  in  Trim  and 
no  more  at  present. 


LAST  WORDS. 

FnoM  the  time  that  human  beings  began  to  re- 
flect, they  have  treasured  up  the  words  of  the  dying 
as  peculiarly  weighty  and  sacred.  They  often  be- 
come heirlooms  in  a  family,  are  handed  on  by  tra- 
dition from  generation  to  generation,  and,  from  being 
emblazoned  on  the  shield  of  the  iron  baron,  descend 
at  last  to  the  seals  and  coaches  of  his  silken  descend- 
ants.   The  last  utterance  of  a  falling  chieftain  has 


often  been  made  the  war-cry  of  his  followers,  urged 
them  on  to  deeds  of  tmwontcd  valor,  to  recovery  of 
lost  ground,  and  conquest  of  new.  In  no  ancient 
author  do  we  find  a  more  pointed  example  of  rev- 
erence for  death-bed  sayings  than  in  Xenophon's 
"  Institution  of  Cjtus."  He  describes  this  monarch 
at  an  advanced  age  taking  a  journey  into  Persia, 
and  seeing  in  a  dream,  when  asleep  in  the  Royal 
palace,  a  person  more  than  human  approach  him 
and  say  :  "  Cyrus,  prepare  yourself,  for  you  are  now 
going  to  the  gods !  "  He  awoke,  performed  his  sac- 
rifices, offered  his  solemn  prayers,  and,  with  great 
calmness,  lay  down  to  die.  Before  his  death,  how- 
ever, he  assembled  his  children  and  finends,  with  the 
magistrates  of  Persia,  and  spoke  to  them  with  great 
eaiTiestness  in  language  which  the  jwlished  Athenian 
professes  to  have  reconled  faithfully. 

If  the  near  approach  of  death  does  not,  as  the  an- 
cients supposed  it  did,  impart  some  insiglit  into  fu- 
turity, —  if  he  who  shivers  on  the  banks  of  the  cold 
river  can  see  no  more  of  the  opposite  shores  than 
those  whom  he  has  left  behind,  he  can  certainly 
take  a  calmer  and  juster  view  of  his  o\ra  responsi- 
bilities, and  convey  the  results  of  his  experience 
with  greater  effect.  Yet  such  is  the  imperfection  of 
our  nature,  so  little  is  death  regarded  as  the  goal  of 
a  moral  career,  —  a  probationary  course,  —  that  the 
words  of  the  dying  in  general  have  no  other  remark- 
able feature  in  them  than  this,  —  that  they  express 
the  rulin<j  ideas  of  the  past  life,  and  sum  up  or  de- 
pict the  character  of  the  deceased  in  a  single  phrase. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  Napoleon  breathed 
his  last  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful  tempest,  while  the 
words  " iete  (rarme'e"  with  which  he  closed  his  ca- 
reer, showed  that  his  delirious  thoughts  were  watch- 
ing the  current  of  a  fi^ht.  Lord  Chesterfield  never 
spoke  after  desiring  iiis  French  valet  to  place  a 
chair  for  the  doctor.  Politeness  was  his  passion,  as 
war  was  that  of  Napoleon.  Rabelais  thought  fit  to 
expire  with  a  pun  on  his  lij>s.  He  caused  a  domino 
to  oe  brought  and  put  over  his  shoulders  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunitj'  of  uttering  the  profane 
jest,  Beafi  sunt  qui  moriuntur  in  Domino.  Goethe's 
last  audible  words  were  "  More  light !  more  light ! " 
Nor  could  anything  be  more  natural.  He  had  pre- 
ferred a  vague  pantheism  to  the  light  of  revelation. 
Thus,  in  his  old  age,  after  enriching  society  with  his 
numerous  productions,  literary  and  scientific,  he  was 
but 

"  An  infant  crj-ing  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

In  Italy  the  savings  of  the  departed  on  their 
death-beds  are  sometimes  written  on  scrolls,  and 
hung  in  their  parish  church.  We  have  seen  a  church 
in  Florence,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  in  this 
manner  with  the  devout  reflections  of  a  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Crowds  visited  the 
spot  before  and  after  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and 
were  e<lified,  no  doubt,  by  the  manj  good  and  wise 
things  the  young  princess  had  uttered.  All  the 
schools  of  philasophy  that  have  been  ever  founded 
have  failed  to  in8i)ire  men  at  the  close  of  life  with 
sentiments  one  half  so  beautifiil,  so  thrilling  to  the 
ears  of  bystanders,  so  precious  to  the  memories  of 
moumei's  as  those  which  the  Christian  religion  has 
put  into  the  lip  of  her  expiring  children.  They 
are  as  flowers  that  blossom  from  the  bier,  and  <lifluse 
an  immortal  fragrance.  They  are  gohlen  texts, 
which  cheer  us  and  fade  not  away  while  the  night  of 
bereavement  closes  round  our  path.  They  may  be 
regarded  in  .some  sort  as  pledges  of  the  reality  of 
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that  of  which  they  express  the  anticipation,  Ibr  how 
could  mere  deceits  ol'  the  iuiagiuation  engender 
hopes  so  bright,  and  feelings  so  deep,  and  dictate 
sentences  so  touching,  pure,  and  sublime  ?  Tliere 
are  persons,  however,  from  whom  such  breathings 
produce  a  painful  effect,  being  apparently  in  direct 
contradiction  to  their  previous  lives.  Thus,  when 
the  Bishop  of  Lisieiix  heard  Richelieu  in  the  agony 
of  death  pray  God  to  condemn  him  if  he  had  dur- 
ing his  mmistry  been  inlluenced  by  any  but  ^ood 
motives,  he  observed  that  "the  confidence  ot  the 
dying  cardinal  filled  him  with  terror."  Mozarin, 
again,  —  that  crafty  minister,  whose  motto  was 
"Time  and  myself,"  —  died,  according  to  Aubdry, 
with  the  language  of  a  saint  on  his  lips ;  for  the 
prospect  of  the  grave,  though  it  changes  most  men's 
views  of  their  own  character  and  conduct,  only  con- 
firms others  in  their  self-delusion. 

This  is  rather  a  serious  subject,  nor  would  it  be 
decorous  to  treat  it  lightly.  There  is  no  sound  in 
the  wide  world  so  dreadful  as  the  accents  of  remorse 
on  a  dying  bed,  nor  any  instance  of  it  more  striking 
than  that  of  Julian  the  Ajjoetate.  The  Pereian 
army  had  attacked  his  rear,  and  he  rwie  to  resist 
them.  The  imperial  standard  bore  the  letters  S.  P. 
Q.  11.,  "  The  Ilonuin  Senate  and  People,"  embla- 
zoned on  it,  instead  of  the  Labarum,  under  which, 
since  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  legions  of  the 
Empire  had  so  often  rushed  on  to  victory.  The  Per- 
sians were  repulsed,  but  Julian  was  wounded.  His 
physicians  could  not  stop  the  blood,  and  he  called 
for  a  horse.  He  tried  to  mount,  ffeU  back  into  the 
arms  of  his  followers,  filled  his  hand  with  blood,  cast 
it  into  the  air,  and  ci'ied  "  Galilean,  Thou  hast  con- 
quered ! "  Not  half  so  sad  was  the  voice  of  Kosci- 
usko wheq  he  fell,  though  not  to  die,  pierced  by 
Russian  lances,  and  exclaimed,  "  An  end  of  Po- 
land ! "  The  hero  whose  breast  is  clean,  who  has 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  meets  his 
fate  with  dignity,  and  brightens  the  horroi-s  of  death 
with  a  smile.  He  may  die  on  the  scaffold  as  a  trai- 
tor and  rebel,  and  }et,  like  Lord  Lovat,  in  the  rising 
of  1 745,  exclaim  with  his  latest  breath,  Dulce  et  de- 
corum est  pro  patrid  mori !  Not  that  the  noble  sen- 
timent came  well  from  him.  It  was,  in  his  case,  a 
bitter  mockery ;  for  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
violation  of  every  dutv,  and  its  sole  object  was  self. 
•'  'T  is  sweet  to  die  for  our  deai*  countrj-'s  sake  " 
would  have  come  better  fi:om  General  Wolfe ;  and 
is,  in  fact,  in  other  words,  just  what  he  did  say  when, 
having  gained  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  fallen 
on  the  French  at  Quebec,  he  received  a  shot  in  the 
^vrist,  which  he  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  pressed 
on,  concealed  a  second  shot  in  the  groin,  and  then, 
Ijeing  piert;ed  by  a  fatal  bullet  in  the  breast,  allowed 
himself  unwillingly  to  be  carried  behind  the  ranks. 
^Vllen  told  that  tlie  French  army  was  totally  routed, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Then  I  am  happy,"  and  instantly 
expired.  No  less  remarkable  were  the  last  wortb 
of  Montcahu,  the  French  general.  The  surgeons 
having  informed  him  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  and 
that  he  could  survive  only  a  few  hours,  he  replied 
gallantly,  "So  much  the' better!  I  shall  not  live 
then  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec." 

The  composure  and  fortitude  which  mark^the 
last  moments  of  some  heinous  offenders  is  very  baf- 
fling to  moralists.  The  usual  chain  of  moral  causes 
and  effects  seems  in  them  to  be  broken ;  and  it 
is  sometimes,  particularly  in  Eastern  countries,  diffi- 
cult to  restoiv  the  Unks  even  in  imagination,  and  to 
render  a  plausible  account  of  the  miscreant's  inner 
life.     Thus  Nuncomar,  the  chief  of  the  Brahmins  of 


Bengal,  who  practised  more  tlian  the  usual  amount 
of  deceit  which  belongs  to  the  timid  and  effeminate 
Bengalee,  and  who  had  been  detected  repeatedly  in 
the  most  criminal  intrigues,  was  at  last  oroujfht  to 
trial  as  a  felon,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  during 
the  Governorship  of  Warren  Hastings,  met  his  igno- 
minious fate  with  the  utmost  calmness.  His  caste 
was  pure,  and  the  crimes  he  had  committed  were 
common  to  his  race,  and  oflen  accounted  virtues. 
He  conversed  with  the  sheriff  about  his  execution 
without  a  sigh  or  the  motion  of  one  muscle  of  his 
face.  He  looked  round  him  from  his  palanquin 
on  the  scaffold,  and  his  fi-antic  fellow-countrymen, 
with  unaltered  serenity,  mounted  the  steps  with 
a  firm  foot,  desired  his  best  remembrances  to  his 
friends  in  the  council,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
executioner  amid  the  wailing  and  howling  of  count- 
less Hindoos.  Yet  all  this  was  the  dignity  of  a 
deceiver.  It  was  but  stage  effect,  or  the  stoicism  of 
one  whose  leading  idea  is  Fate.  Very  different  was 
the  resignation  of  the  great  peace-loving  general 
and  statesman,  AVashington,  when  «lying  at  IMount 
Vernon.  To  him  craft  was  unknown.  No  murmur 
of  complaint  or  impatience  passed  his  lips,  though 
he  suffered  severely.  His  w^ceping  family,  his 
fi:iends,  his  sorrowing  servants  stood  round  him,  and 
a  nation,  to  which  he  had  given  birth,  was  mourning 
without.  "  Let  me  be  buried  privately,"  he  said, 
"  and  let  no  funeral  oration  be  pronounced  over  my 

remains I  am  dying  hard,  but  it  will  soon  be 

over."  Such  were  his  simple  words.  He  had  never 
been  .-in  orator,  nor  would  the  arts  of  rhetoric 
perhaps  have  been  consistent  with  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  character.  Sir  Thomas  More  died 
in  like  manner ;  so  did  ilildebrand ;  so  did  Epami- 
nondas,  who,  while  the  sword  that  slew  him  was 
being  withdrawn,  said :  "  This  is  not  the  end  of 
life,  my  fellow-soldiers;  it  is  now  that  your  Epami- 
nondas  is  born  " ;  for  great  men,  however  widely  they 
may  differ,  are  always  great,  and  tlieir  words  — 
especially  their  last  words -^^  arc  great  like  them- 
selves. 


BLACK  SHEEP. 

BY    EDMUXD    YATK8, 
ACTBOB  OP  "  LASD  AT  lUCT,"  "  KI38IKa  THE  ROD,"  «TC. 

CHAPTER    I. 

IN    THE    AVENUE. 

"  T  'M  to  keep  to  the  right  ?  " 

"  Keep  on  a  oeai-in'  to  the  right,  sir,  'cross  Watch 
Common,  and  down  One  .tVsh  Hill,  and  that  '11  bring 
you  straight  on  to  Povnings,  sir!   No  luggage,  sir  ? 

"  Nont!,  thank  you  I " 

"  Luggage  I  no  I  I  should  think  not !  party 's  with- 
out a  overcoat,  don't  you  see,  Thomas  ?  —  without 
a  overcoat,  and  it  freezin'  like  mad !  Poynings,  in- 
deed !  What 's  he  doin'  there  ?  He  don't  look 
much  like  one  of  the  company !  More  like  afler 
the  spoons,  I  should  say ! " 

The  polite  porter  who  had  made  the  inquiry,  and 
the  satirical  station-master  who  had  commented  on 
the  reply,  remained  gazing  for  a  minute  or  two 
at  the  stranger  who  hatl  just  arrived  at  the  Am- 
herst station  of  the  Southeastern  Riihvay,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  occupations  from  which  the  pre- 
monitory whistle  had  called  them ;  which,  in  the 
porter's  case,  consisted  of  a  retirement  to  a  little 
wooden  watch-box  where,  surrounded  by  oil-cans, 
grease-boxes,  dirty  swabs  of  cloth,  and  luggage-bar- 
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rows  reared  on  end  and  threatening  with  their  fore- 
feet, he  proceeded  to  the  mending  of  his  shoes  with 
a  bit  of  tin  and  a  few  tacks,  while  the  station-mas- 
ter turned  to  the  accounts  which  extracted  the  mar- 
row from  his  verj'  soul,  and  carried  on  what  he 
called  the  "  tottle  "  of  a  drove  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  oxen,  conveyed  at  so  nmch  per  head. 

"Freezing  like  mad."  The  station-master  was 
right.  The  frost,  which  of  late  years  holds  aloof, 
utterly  destroying  the  pictorial  prophecies  of  the 
artbts  of  the  illustrated  periodicals  regarding  Christ- 
mas day,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  two 
da}"s'  light  rime,  had  left  January  a  moist  and  mug- 

fy  month,  had  set  in  with  the  commencement  of 
'ebruary,  hard,  black,  and  evidently  lasting.  The 
iron-bound  roads  rang  again,  even  under  the  thin 
boots  of  the  stranger,  who  hurried  over  them  with  a 
light  and  fleeting  step.  The  sharp,  keen  air  whirl- 
ing over  bleak  Watch  Common  so  penetrated  his 
thm  and  wretched  clothing,  that  he  shivered  hor- 
ribly, and,  stopping  for  an  instant,  beat  his  sides 
with  his  hands  in  an  awkward  manner,  as  one  to 
w^hora  the  process  was  new,  and  who  was  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  imitate  some  action  he  had  seen. 

Then  he  hurried  on  with  a  short,  rapid,  jerking 
step,  essentially  different  from  the  league-swallow- 
ing, swinging  pace  of  the  regular  pedestrian  accus- 
tomed to  exercise ;  stumbling  over  the  frozen,  solid, 
ruts  made  by  the  heavy  cart-wheels,  slipping  on  the 
icy  puddles,  and  ever  and  anon  pausing  to  take  fresh 
breath,  or  to  place  his  hand  against  his  loudly-beat- 
ing heart.  As  he  skirted  the  farther  edge  of  the 
common,  and  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  which 
the  porter  had  mentioned  to  him,  and  which  he 
recognized  by  the  solitary  tree  whose  branches 
clanged  above  him  in  the  night-wind,  he  heard,  by 
the  chimes  of  a  distant  church,  ten  o'clock  rung  out 
sharp  and  clear  through  the  frosty  air.  He  stopped, 
counted  each  chime,  and  then  set  off  again  at  a 
quickened  pace,  his  progress  down  the  descent  be- 
ing easier  now,  muttering  to  himself  as  he  went,  — 
"  Ten  o'clock  !  I  must  press  on,  or  they  '11  all  be 
in  bed,  I  suppose.  Beastly  respectable,  old  Carruth- 
ers,  from  what  I  can  make  out  from  the  Madre,  and 
what  little  I  saw  of  him  !  Servants  up  to  prayers 
and  all  that  kind  of  thin^.  No  chance  of  getting 
hold  of  her,  if  I  can't  make  her  know  I  am  there, 
before  those  prayers  come  off.  Glass  of  cold  water 
and  flat  candlestick  directly  they  're  over,  I  suppose, 
and  a  kiss  to  Missy  and  God  bless  you  all  round, 
and  off  to  bed  !  By  George,  what  a  life  !  What 
an  infernal,  moping,  ghostly,  dreary  existence  !  And 
yet  they  've  got  money,  these  scoundrels,  and  old 
Carruthers  could  give  you  a  check  that  would  make 
you  wink.  Could  !  Yes,  but  would  n't,  specially  to 
me  !  Ba,  ba,  black  sheep,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ! 
Here  's  a  poor  tainted  mutton  for  you,  without  the 
wind  being  in  the  least  tempered  to  him  !     Jove,  it 

ffoes  through  me  like  a  knife  !  There  '11  be  a  pub- 
ic somewhere  near,  I  suppose,  and  when  I  've  drawn 
the  Madre,  I  '11  step  off  there  and  have  some  hot 
rum  and  water  before  turning  in.  Hold  up,  there, 
you  hawbuck  brute,  pull  vour  other  rein  !  ^Vhat  's 
the  use  of  vour  lamps,  if  they  don't  show  you  people 
in  the  road  ?  " 

He  had  sprung  aside  as  he  spoke,  and  now  stood 
flat  against  and  pushing  into  the  leafless  hedfc  as  a 
carriage  with  flashing  lamps  and  steaming  horses 
whirled  so  closely  by  him  as  almost  to  brush  his  arm. 
The  coachman  paid  no  attention  to  his  outer}-,  nor 
did  the  footman,  who,  almost  hidden  in  overcoats, 
was  fast  asleep  in  the  rumble  behind. 
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The  next  instant  the  carriage  was  whirling  away ; 
but  the  pedestrian,  seeing  the  condition  of  the  foot- 
man, had  swung  himself  on  to  the  hind  step,  and, 
crouching  down  behind  the  rumble  and  its  un- 
conscious occupant,  obtained  a  shelter  from  the  bit- 
ter wind,  and  simultaneously  a  lift  on  his  road. 
There  he  crouched,  clinging  firmly  with  both  hands 
in  close  proximity  to  the  enshrouded  knees  of  the 
unconscious  footman,  —  knees  which,  during  their 
owner's  sleep,  were  very  helpless  and  rather  comic, 
which  smote  each  other  in  the  passage  of  everj-  rut, 
and  occasionally  parted  and  surveyed  the  drearj- 
gulf  of  horsecloth  between  them,  to  be  brought  to- 
gether at  the  next  jolt  with  a  very  smart  concussion ; 
and  there  he  remained  until  the  stopping  of  the 
carriage,  and  a  sharp  cry  of  "  Gate "  from  the 
coachman,  induced  him  to  descend  from  his  perch, 
and  to  survey  the  state  of  affaire  from  that  side  of 
the  carriage  most  removed  from  a  certain  light  and 
bustle  into  which  they  had  entered.  For,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  carriage  to  that  on  which  the 
stranger  stood,  was  an  old-fashioned  stone  lodge 
with  twinkling  lights  in  its  little  muUioned  win- 
dows, and  all  its  thousand  ivy-leaves  gleaming  in 
the  carriage-lamps,  and  happy  faces  grouped  around 
its  door.  There  was  the  buxom  lodge-keeper  the 
centre  of  the  group,  with  her  comely  red  flice  all 
aglow  with  smiles  ;  and  there  was  her  light-haired, 
sheep-faced  husband  standing  by  the  swinging  iron 
gates ;  and  there  were  the  sturdy  children,  indulged 
with  the  unwonted  dissipation  of  "  sitting  up  "  ;  and 
there  was  the  gardener's  wife  awaiting  to  see  com- 
pany come  in,  while  her  master  had  gone  up  to 
look  at  fires  in  hothouses ;  and  there  were  Kidd, 
the  head-keeper,  and  little  Tom,  his  poor  idiot 
boy,  who  clapped  his  hands  at  the  whirUng  lights 
of  the  carriages,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  boom  of 
imbecile  happiness.  Sheep-faced  male  lodge-keeper 
bobbing  so  furiously  as  to  insist  on  recognition, 
down  goes  window  of  carriage  farthest  from  the 
stranger,  and  crisp  on  the  night-air  cries  a  sharp, 
curt  voice,  — 

"  How  do,  Bulger  ?  Not  late,  eh  ?  hum  —  ah  ! 
not  late  ?  " 

To  wliich  Bulger,  pulling  at  invisible  lock  of  hair 
on  forehead,  — 

"  No,  Sir  John !  Lots  company,  Sir  John  !  Sea- 
sonable weather.  Sir  —  " 

But  the  carriage  was  whirled  away  before  Bulger 
could  conclude,  and  before  the  stranger  could  re- 
sume his  place  xmder  the  sheltering  lea  of  the  now 
conscious  footman.  He  shrank  back  into  the  dark- 
ness, —  darkness  deeper  and  thicker  than  ever  under 
the  shadow  of  the  tall  elms  fonning  the  avenue  lead- 
ing to  the  house,  and  remained  for  a  minute  buried 
in  thought. 

The  night  was  clear,  and  even  light,  with  the  hard, 
chilly  light  of  stars,  and  the  air  was  full  of  cold,  — 
sharj),  pitiless,  and  piercing.  Tiie  wind  made  it- 
self heard  but  rarely,  but  spared  the  wayfarer  not 
one  pang  of  its  presence.  He  shrank  and  shivered, 
as  he  peered  from  under  the  gaunt  branches  of  the 
trees  after  the  carriaj'e  with  its  glittering  hghts. 

"  Just  li  ke  my  luck ! "  he  thought,  bitterly.  "  Noth- 
ing is  to  be  wanting  to  make  me  feel  myself  the  out- 
cast that  I  am.  A  stranger  in  my  mother's  house, 
disowned  and  proscribed  by  my  mother's  husband, 
slinking  like  a  thief  b«»hind  the  carriages  of  my 
mother's  fine  friends.  I  will  sec  my  mother,  I  must 
sec  her ;  it  is  a  desperate  chance,  but  surely  it  must 
succeed.  I  've  no  doubt  of  her,  God  bless  her !  but 
I  have  my  doubts  of  her  power  to  do  what  I  want." 
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He  emerged  Irom  the  shadow  of  the  trees  again, 
and  struck  into  the  avenue.  He  quickened  his  pace, 
shivering,  and  seeing  the  long  line  of  way  1^'ing 
level  before  hiiu,  in  the  sombre  glimmer  of  the  night, 
he  went  on  with  a  more  assuretl  step.  Angry  and 
bitter  thoughts  were  keeping  the  young  man  com- 
pany, a  gloomy  wrath  Avas  in  liis  dark,  deep-set  eyes, 
and  the  nands  which  he  thrust  into  his  coat-pockets 
clenched  themselves  with  an  almost  fierce  impa- 
tience. He  strode  on,  muttering,  and  trj'ing  to 
keep  up  an  air  of  hardihood  (though  there  was  no  one 
to  be  deceived  but  himself),  which  was  belied  by 
the  misgivings  and  remorse  at  his  heart. 

"  A  fine  place  and  a  grand  house,  plenty  of 
money,  and  all  that  money  gives,  and  no  place  for 
her  only  son !  I  wonder  how  she  likes  it  all !  Xo, 
no,  I  don't ;  I  know  she  is  not  happy,  and  it 's  my 
fault,  and  iiis."  Ilis  face  grew  darker  and  more 
angry,  and  he  shook  his  clenched  hand  towards  a 
stately  house,  whose  long  lighted  facade  now  be- 
came visible. 

"  And  Jiis, —  his  who  manned  my  mother,  and  de- 
ceived her,  who  gave  her  hopes  he  never  intended  to 
fulfil,  —  my  ill  conduct  the  cause  of  his  forbidding 
her  to  bring  me  here !  —  he  always  hated  me ;  he 
hated  me  before  he  saw  me,  before  he  ever  knew 
that  I  was  not  a  sucking-dove  for  gentleness,  and  a 
pattern  of  filial  obedience  and  propriety  ;  he  hated 
me  because  I  existed,  —  because  I  was  my  mother's 
son ;  and  if  I  had  been  the  most  amenable  of  step- 
sons, he  would  have  hated  me  all  the  same,  only  he 
would  have  shown  his  hatred  differently,  that 's  all. 
I  should  have  been  brought  here,  and  made  to  feel 
insignificance,  instead  of  being  left  to  beg  or  starve, 
for  all  he  cares.     I  am  better  off  as  it  is." 

A  harsh  smile  came  over  his  face  for  a  moment. 
"  Quite  a  blackguard,  and  all  but  a  beggar.  All 
but  ?  Xo,  quite  a  beggar,  for  I  am  coming  to  beg 
of  my  mother,  —  coming  to  your  fine  house,  Capel 
Carruthers,  hke  a  tliief  or  a  spy ;  slinking  in  at  your 
gates  under  cover  of  your  fine  friends'  fine  carriages ; 
a  prodigal  step-son,  by  Jove,  without  the  faintest 
chance  of  a  welcome,  and  every  probability  of  being 
turned  out,  if  discovered.  Company  here,  too,  of  all 
nights  in  the  year,  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  get 
hold  of  old  Brookes  unsuspected,  but  not  so  unfortu- 
nate either,  if  I  'm  seen.  Hangers  about  are  to  be 
found  even  in  the  countrj-,  I  suppose,  on  festive  oc- 
casions. There 's  the  house  at  last !  A  grand  place, 
grim  as  it  is  under  the  stars,  with  a  twinkling  firma- 
ment of  its  own  on  the  ground  floor.  The  lights 
look  warm.  Good  God,  how  cold  it  is  out  here  !  " 
Again  he  drew  back  close  to  the  tall,  dark  stems  of 
the  trees,  to  let  a  carriage  pass ;  when  it  had  dis- 
charged its  load  under  the  portico,  he  emerged  cau- 
tiously upon  the  broad  carriage  sweep  by  wnich  the 
company  were  arriving. 

The  house  was  an  old  one,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  fosse  or  ditch,  which  in  former  days 
might  have  been  full  of  water,  and  used  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  but  which  was  now  drained  and  drj-, 
and  served  as  a  kind  of  area,  looked  into  by  the 
windows  in  the  basement.  Above  this  fosse,  and 
stretching  away  on  either  side  of  the  heavy  portico, 
was  a  broad  and  handsome  stone  terrace,  tne  lefV 
hand  portion  of  which  lay  in  deep  shadow,  while  the 
right-hand  portion  was  checkered  with  occasional 
light,  which  made  its  way  through  the  partially 
closed  shutters  of  the  ball-room.  Cautiously  cross- 
ing the  broad  drive,  and  slipping  behind  a  carriage 
which  was  iust  discharging  its  load  at  the  hall  door, 
George  Dafias,  the  stranger  whose  fortunes  we  have 


so  far  followed,  crept  into  a  dark  angle  of  the  porch 
until  the  crunching  of  the  gravel  and  the  clanging 
of  the  door  announced  the  departure  of  the  car- 
riage, and  then,  climbing  the  balustrade  of  the  ter- 
race, and  carefully  avoiding  the  lines  of  light,  made 
his  way  to  the  window  of  the  room,  and  peered  iu. 
At  first  he  shook  so  with  the  cold  tliat  he  could  not 
concentrate  his  attention  on  what  was  passing  be- 
fore his  eyes ;  but  having  groped  about  and  found  a 
small  tree  which  was  carefully  protected  with  a 
large  piece  of  matting,  and  which  flanked  one  end 
of  the  balustrade,  he  quietly  removed  the  matting, 
and,  wrapping  it  round  him,  returned  to  his  position, 
watching  and  commenting  on  the  scene  of  which  ho 
was  a  spectator. 
It  was  an  old  room  on  which  Geoi^e  Dallas  looked, 

—  an  old  room  with  panelled  walls,  surmounted  by 
a  curious  carved  frieze  and  stuccoed  roof,  and 
hung  round  with  family  portraits,  wliich  gave  it  a 
certain  grim  and  stem  air,  and  made  the  gay  hot- 
house flowers  with  which  it  was  lavishly  decorated 
seem  out  of  keeping.  Immediately  opposite  the 
window  stood  the  entrance  door,  wide  open,  and 
flanked  by  the  usual  bevy  of  young  men,  wiio,  from 
laziness  or  bashfulness,  take  some  time  to  screw  their 
courage  up  to  dancing-point.  Close  in  front  of 
them  was  a  group  which  at  once  arrested  George 
Dallas's  attention. 

It  consisted  of  three  persons,  of  whom  two  were 
gentlemen  ;  the  third  was  a  young  girl,  whose  small 
white-gloved  hand  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  older  of 
her  companions,  who,  as  George  Dallas  caught  sight 
of  them,  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  younger  to 
her.  The  girl  was  tall,  slight,  very  graceful  and 
elegant,  ana  extremely  fair.  Iler  features  were  not 
clearly  discernible,  as  she  stood  sideways  towards 
the  isindow  ;  but  the  pose  of  the  head,  the  bend  of 
the  neck,  tlie  braids  of  fair  hair  closely  wound 
around  the  well-shaped  head,  and  worn  without  any 
ornament  but  its  own  golden  gloss,  the  sweeping 
folds  of  her  soft  white  dress,  —  all  bore  a  promise  of 
beauty,  which,  indeed,  her  face,  had  he  seen  it, 
would  have  fUlly  realized.  He  saw  her  bow,  iu 
graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  introduction,  and 
then  linger  for  a  few  minutes  talking  with  the  two 
gentlemen,  —  to  the  younger  of  whom  George  Dallas 
paid  no  attention  whatever ,  after  which  she  moved 
away  with  him  to  join  the  dancers.  The  older  man 
stood  where  she  had  left  him,  and  at  him  Geoi^e 
Dallas  looked  with  the  fixed  intensity  of  anger  and 
hatred. 

"  There  you  are,"  he  muttered,  "  you  worthy, 
resiiectablc,  hard-hearted,  unblemished  gentleman  I 
There  you  are,  with  your  clear  complexion  and  your 
iron-gray  whiskera,  with  your  cold  blue  eyes  and 
your  white  teeth,  with  your  thin  hps  and  your  long 
chin,  with  jrour  head  just  a  httle  bald,  and  your 
ears  just  a  httle  shrivelled,  but  not  much;  with  your 
upright  figure,  and  your  nice  cool  hands,  and  your 
nice  cool  neart,  too,  that  never  knew  an  ungratlfied 
lust,  or  a  passion  which  was  n't  purely  selfish.  There 
you  are,  the  model  of  respectability  and  wealth,  and 
the  essence  of  tyranny  and  pride !     There  you  are, 

—  and  you  married  my  beautiful  mother  when  she 
was  poor,  and  when  her  son  needed  all  that  she 
could  give  him,  and  more ;  and  you  gave  her  wealth, 
and  a  fine  house,  and  fine  friends,  and  your  not 
remarkably  illustrious  name,  and  everytning  she 
could  possibly  desire,  except  the  only  thing  she 
wanted,  and  the  only  thing,  as  I  believe,  for  which 
she  married  you.  That's  your  niece,  of  course,  the 
precipus  heiress,  the  rich  and  rare  young  lady  who 
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has  a  place  in  your  house,  though  the  son  of  its  mis- 
tress is  banishetl  from  it.  That 's  the  heiress,  who 
Erobablv  does  not  know  that  I  exist.  I  should  not 
e  surprised  if  ho  had  ordered  my  mother  to  con- 
ceal the  disfjraoeful  ftict.  Well,  the  girl  is  a  nice 
creature,  I  dare  say  ;  she  looks  like  it.  But  where 
can  my  mother  be  ?  " 

He  approached  the  window  still  more  closely ;  he 
ventured  to  place  his  face  close  to  the  panes  for  a 
moment,  as  ho  peered  anxiously  into  the  room. 
"  Where  is  my  mother  V  "  he  thought.  "  Good 
Heaven !  if  she  did  but  know  that  I  am  shivering 
here." 

The  strains  of  sweet,  clear  music  reached  his  ears, 
floods  of  light  streamed  out  from  the  ball-room,  a 
throng  of  dancers  whirled  pjist  the  window,  he  saw 
the  sofl,  fluttering  dresses,  he  heard  the  rustle  of  the 
robes,  the  sounds  of  the  gay  voices,  and  the  ring  of 
laughter,  and,  ever  and  anon,  as  a  stray  couple  fell 
away  from  the  dance,  and  lingered  near  the  win- 
dow, a  fair  young  face  would  meet  his  gJize,  and  the 
happy  light  of  its  youth  and  pleasure  would  shine 
upon  him.  He  lingered,  fascinated,  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  the  misery  of  his  situation,  and  the  imminent 
risk  of  detection  to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  lin- 
gered, and  looked,  with  the  longing  of  youth,  for 
gayety  and  pleasure ;  in  his  case  for  a  simple  gaye- 
ty,  a  more  sinless  pleasure,  than  any  he  was  wont 
to  know.  Suddenly  he  shrank  quickly  back  and 
clutched  hard  at  the  covering  of  matting  in  which 
he  had  shrouded  himself.  A  figure  had  crossed  the 
■srindow,  between  him  and  the  light,  —  a  figure  he 
knew  well,  and  recognized  with  a  beating  heart,  — 
a  figure  clad  in  purple  veltet  and  decked  with  gleam- 
ing jewels ;  it  was  his  mother.  She  passed  hastily, 
and  went  up  to  ISIr.  Carruthers,  then  talking  with 
anothef  gentleman.  She  stretched  out  one  jewelled 
arm,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan. 
Mr.  Carruthers  turned,  and  directly  faced  the  win- 
dow. Then  Grcorge  Dallas  flung  the  matting  which 
had  covered  him  away,  and  left  his  hiding-place  with 
a  curse  in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips. 

"  Yes,  curse  you,"  he  said,  "  you  dress  her  in  velvet 
and  diamonds,  and  make  her  splendid  to  entertain 
your  company  and  flatter  your  pride,  and  you  con- 
demn her  to  such  misery  as  only  soft-hearted,  strong- 
natured  women  such  as  she  is  can  feel  all  the  time. 
But  it  won't  do,  Carruthers  ;  she 's  my  mother, 
though  she  's  your  wife,  and  you  can't  change  her. 
1 11  have  some  of  your  money,  t}TanT;  as  you  are, 
and  sl.-xve  as  she  is,  before  this  night  is  over.  I  'm  a 
(leiT^rrate  man  ;  you  can't  make  me  more  miserable 
than  I  am,  and  I  can  bring  you  to  shame,  and  I  will, 
too." 

He  stepped  softly  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace, 
climbed  tlic  balustrade,  and.sat  down  cautiously  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  grass  beyond ;  then  felt  with  his 
hands  along  the  rough  face  of  the  wall  which  formed 
the  front  of  the  area-  He  looked  down  between  his 
feet,  the  depth  was  about  ten  feet,  he  thought.  He 
might  venture  to  let  himself  drop.  He  did  so,  and 
came  safely  on  his  feet,  on  the  smooth,  sanded  ground. 
An  angle  of  the  hoase  was  close  to  him ;  he  turned 
it,  and  came  upon  a  window  whose  shutters,  like 
thopc  of  the  upper  range,  were  unclosed,  and  through 
whicli  he  could  sec  into  the  conifortable  room  beyond. 
The  room  was  low  but  large,  and  the  heavy  carved 
presses,  the  table  with  green  baize  cover,  the  arm- 
chairs, one  at  each  side  of  the  fire,  the  serviceable, 
comfortable,  and  responsible  appearance  of  the  apart- 
ment at  once  indicated  its  true  character.  It  could 
be  nothing  but  the  housekeeper's  room. 


In  the  centre  of  the  table  stood  an  old-fashioned 
oil-lamp,  no  doubt  banished  fi-om  the  up[>cr  regions 
when  the  moderator  made  its  appearance  in  society : 
close  to  the  stand  was  a  large  Bible  open,  a  pair  of 
spectacles  lying  upon  the  pa^e.  A  brass-bound 
desk,  a  file  of  receipts,  a  Tunbrulge-ware  work-box, 
and  a  venerable  inkstand  were  also  symmetrically 
arranged  upon  the  table.  The  room  was  empty, 
and  the  observer  at  the  window  had  ample  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  scrutinize  it. 

"  I  am  in  luck,"  he  said.  "  This  is  Nurse  Ellen's 
room.  There  are  the  dreadful  old  portraits  which 
she  always  insisted  on  keeping  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  venerated,  quite  as  much  because  she 
thought  them  objects  of  art  as  because  she  fancied 
them  really  like  my  father  and  mother.  There  's 
her  Bible,  with  the  date  of  my  birth  and  christen- 
ing in  it.  I  dare  say  those  are  the  identical  spec- 
tacles which  I  broke,  plajnng  Red  Riding  Hood's 
grandmother.  I  wish  she  would  come  in,  and  come 
alone.  What  shall  I  do  if  she  brings  any  one  with 
her,  and  they  close  the  shutters?  How  delightful 
the  fire  looks !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  smash 
the  window  and  get  in.  No  one  would  hear  the 
noise  with  all  that  crashing  music  overhead,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  soul  on  this  side  of  the 
house." 

No  sound  of  footsteps  made  itself  audible  on  the 
terrace  above  his  head.  He  was  sheltered  a  little 
more  in  his  present  position,  but  still  the  cold  was 
bitter,  and  he  was  shivering.  The  impulse  to  break 
the  window  grew  stronger.  He  thought  how  he 
should  avoid  cutting  his  hand;  his  shabby  gloves 
could  not  protect  him,  suppose  he  were  to  t^e  off 
his  waistcoat,  and  twist  it  around  his  hand  and  arm. 
He  had  unfastened  one  button  of  his  coat,  as  the 
idea  occurred  to  him,  when  a  sound  overhead,  on 
the  house  side,  caught  his  car.  It  was  the  click  pro- 
duced by  opening  the  fastening  of  a  French  window. 
Then  came  steps  upon  the  light  balcony,  which  was 
one  of  the  modern  decorations  of  the  old  building, 
and  voices  which  reached  him  distinctly. 

"  Any  influenza  you  may  catch,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  you  must  ascribe  to  yourself.  Miss  Car- 
ruthers. You  would  come  out  this  —  hum  —  by 
Jove  —  awful  night ! " 

"  O,  don't  fear  for  me.  Captain  Marsh,"  said  a 
light,  girlish  voice,  laughingly,  "  I  'm  Poynings  bred, 
you  know,  and  accustomed  to  be  out  in  all  weathers, 
so  that  I  run  no  risk;  and  though  it  is  wintry 
enough  outside,  the  temperature  of  that  room  was 
becoming  unbearable  ! " 

"  Think  it  must  be  caused  by  that  old  woman's 
red  face  that  we  noticed,  or  the  thingummy  —  par- 
adise feather  in  her  cap.  She  with  the  very  thin 
daughter.     Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  know.  The  old  lady  is  my 
aunt.  Lady  Boldero;  the  young  one  is  my  cousin 
Blanch!" 

"  Haw,  by  Jove,  sorrj*  I  spoke,  haw !  By  the 
by,  that  was  Sir  Thomas  Boldero's  park,  where 
I  met  you  riding  on  Friday,  wasn't  it,  Miss  Car- 
ruthers ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  was  taking  a  short  cut  home,  as  I  thought 
I  should  be  late  for  dinner." 

"  You  were  going  a  rattling  good  pace,  I  noticed. 
Seemed  to  have  distanced  your  groom." 

"  My  groom  !  That  '.s  a  luxury  I  very  seldom  In- 
dulge in,  —  never,  when  I  think  I  can  dispense  with 
it  without  my  uncle's  knowledge.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  me  to  have  a  man  perpetucJly  at  my  heels ! " 

"  You  should  n't  say  that,  'Miss  Carruthers,  — 
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should  n't  indeed.  You  don't  know  liow  pleasant  it 
is  —  for  the  man." 

u  Very  pretty  indeed,  CapUiin  Marsh  !  And  now 
that  you  've  had  the  chance  of  pacing  a  compliment, 
and  have  done  it  so  neatlv,  we  will  go  back,  please. 
I  begin  to  leel  a  little  chilly." 

As  the  s[)eakers  moved,  something  fell  at  Greorgc 
Dallas's  feet  It  was  so  dark  in  the  corner  where 
he  stood  that  he  could  not  distinguish  what  it  was, 
imtil  the  closing  of  the  window  above  gave  him 
assurance  that  he  might  move  in  safety.  Tlien  he 
went  forward,  and  found  it  was  a  sprig  of  myrtle. 
He  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it  idly,  and  put  it  into 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  miserable  coat. 

"  Wiiat  a  sweet  voice  she  has !  "  he  said.  "  A 
sweet  face,  too,  1  am  sure  ;  it  must  be  so,  to  match 
the  voice  and  the  hair.  Well,  she  has  given  me 
something,  though  she  did  n't  intend  it,  and  will  prob- 
ably never  know  it.  A  spirited,  plucky  girl,  I  am 
sure,  for  all  her  grace  and  her  blonde  style.  Carries 
too  many  guns  for  the  captain,  that's  clear  !  " 

He  dived  down  in  the  midst  of  his  words,  for  the 
door  of  the  roona  into  which  he  had  been  looking 
opened  quietly,  and  jui  elderly  woman  in  a  black 
silk  dress  entered.  Aller  casting  aglance  round  her, 
she  was  about  to  seat  herself  at  the  table,  when  Dallas 
gave  two  low  taps  in  quick  succession  at  the  window. 
The  woman  started  and  looked  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  came  with  a  half-keen,  half-fright- 
ened glance,  which  melted  into  unmixed  astonish- 
ment when  Dallas  placed  his  face  close  to  the  glass 
and  beckoned  to  her  with  bis  hand.  Then  she  ap- 
proached the  window,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
candlelight  and  peering  straight  before  her.  Wlien 
she  was  close  to  tiie  window,  she  said,  in  a  low,  firm 
voice,  — 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Speak  at  once,  or  I  'U  call  for 
help!-' 

'•  It 's  I,  Nurse  Ellen.    I  — " 

"  Good  heavens,  Master  George  ! " 

'•  Yes,  yes ;  open  the  window  and  let  me  in.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you,  and  I  'm  half  dead  with  cold. 
Let  me  in.     So.     That 's  it." 

The  woman  gently  raised  the  sash,  and  so  soon  as 
the  aperture  admitted  of  the  passage  of  his  body,  he 
slipped  through  and  entered  the  room,  taking  no  no- 
tice of  his  old  nurse,  but  making  straight  for  the  fire, 
before  which  he  knelt,  gazing  hungrily  at  the  flames, 
and  spreading  both  his  hands  in  ea^er  welcome  of 
the  blaze.  The  old  woman  closed  the  window  and 
then  came  softly  behind  him,  ])laced  her  hand  on 
his  bead,  and,  leaning  over  his  shoulder  and  looking 
into  his  face,  muttered ,  — 

"  Good  Lord,  how  changed  you  are,  my  boy  !  I 
should  scarcely  have  known  you,  except  for  your 
eves,  and  they  're  just  the  same ;  but  in  everything 
else,  bow  changed  ! " 

He  was  changed  indeed.  The  last  time  George 
Dallas  had  taken  farewell  of  his  old  nurse,  he  had 
parted  from  her,  a  big,  strong,  healthy  youth  of  eigh- 
teen, with  short,  curly  brown  hair,  clear  skin,  bright 
complexion,  the  incarnation  of  youth  and  strength 
and  health.  He  knelt  before  her  now,  a  gaunt 
grisly  man,  with  high  cheek-bones  and  hollow  rings 
round  his  gi-eat  brown  eyes,  with  that  dead,  sodden 

J  sailor  which  a  life  of  London  dissipation  always  pro- 
luces,  and  with  long,  thin,  lx)ny  hands  with  which  he 
clutched  hold  of  the  old  woman,  who  put  her  arms 
round  him  and  seemed  inclined  to  burst  into  a  fit  of 
sobbing. 

"  Don't  do  that,  nur^e  !  don't  do  that !  I'm  weak 
m}-self,  and  seedy,  and  could  n't  stand  it.     Gret  me 


something  to  drink,  will  you  ?  And,  look  here  !  I 
must  see  my  mother  to-night,  at  once.  I  've  come 
from  tovra  on  purpose,  and  I  must  see  her." 

"  She  does  not  know  you  are  here  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Brookes,  while  she  gazed  mournfully  at  the  young 
man,  still  kneeling  Ijcfore  the  fire.  "  But  of  course 
she  does  not,  or  you  would  have  told  me." 

"  Of  course,  oi  course.  Nurse  Ellen,"  said  George 
Dallas, "  she  knows  nothing  about  it.  If  I  had  asked 
her  leave,  she  would  not  have  dared  to  give  it.  How 
is  she,  nurse  ?  How  does  she  like  her  life  V  She 
tells  me  very  little  of  herself  when  she  writes  to  me, 
and  that 's  not  often."  He  rose  from  his  knees  now, 
and  pulled  a  ponderous  black  horsehair  chair  close 
to  the  fire,  seated  himself  in  it,  and  sat  huddled  to- 
gether, as  though  cold  even  yet,  Avith  his  feet  on  the 
broad  old-fashioned  fender.  "  I  had  to  come  at  any 
risk.  You  shall  know  all  about  it,  nurse ;  but  now 
you  must  contrive  to  tell  my  mother  I  am  here." 

"  How  can  I  do  that,  blaster  George  ?  "  asked 
the  old  woman,  in  a  tone  of  distress  and  perplexity. 
"  She  is  in  the  ball-room,  and  all  the  m-and  folk  are 
looking  at  her  and  talking  to  her.  I  can't  go  in 
among  them,  and  if  I  couhl,  she  would  be  so  frightr 
ened  and  put  about,  that  master  would  see  in  a  mo- 
ment that  something  had  happened.  He  is  never 
far  off  where  she  is." 

"  Ha  ! "  said  George,  gloomily ;  "  watches  herj 
does  he,  and  that  kind  of  thing?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Brookes ;  "  not  in 
a  nasty  sort  of  way.  I  must  say,  to  do  him  justice, 
though  I  don't  much  like  him,  that  Mr  Carruthers 
is  a  good  husband ;  he 's  fond  of  her,  and  proud  of 
her,  and  he  likes  to  see  her  admired." 

The  young  man  interrupted  her  with  selfish  heed- 
lessness. 

"  Well,  it 's  a  pity  he  has  the  chance  to-night ; 
but,  however  it 's  managed,  T  must  see  her.  I  have 
to  go  back  to  town  to-morrow,  and  of  course  I  can't 
come  about  here  safely  in  the  daj-time.  Tliink  of 
some  plan,  nurse,  and  look  sharp  about  it." 

"I  might  so  up  stairs  and  join  the  servants  — 
they  are  all  about  the  ball-room  door  —  and  watch 
for  an  opportunity  as  she  passes." 

"  That  will  take  time,"  said  Grcorge,  "  but  it 's  the 
best  chance.  Then  do  it,  nurse,  and  give  me  some- 
thing to  eat  while  you  are  away.  Will  any  of  the 
servants  come  in  here  ?  They  had  better  not  see 
me,  you  know." 

"  No,  you  are  quite  safe ;  they  are  looking  at  the 
dancing,"  she  answered,  absently,  and  closing  as 
she  spoke  the  shutters  of  the  window  by  which  he 
had  entered.  She  then  left  the  room,  but  quickly 
returned,  brining  in  a  tray  with  cold  meat,  bread, 
and  wine.  lie  still  sat  by  the  fire,  now  with  his 
head  thrown  back  against  the  high,  straight  back  of 
his  chair,  and  his  hands  tlxrust  into  his  pockets." 

"  Very  plain  fare,  Master  George,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, *'  but  I  can't  find  anything  better  without 
wasting  time." 

"  Never  mind,  nurse.  I  'm  not  hungry,  and  I  'm 
not  above  eating  cold  meat  if  I  were.  Beggars 
must  not  be  choosers,  you  know ;  and  I  'm  little  bet- 
ter than  a  beggar,  as  yon  also  know.  Give  me  some 
wine.  It  is  n't  felony,  is  it,  though  I  have  got  into 
my  step-father's  house  through  the  •window,  and  am 
drinking  his  wine  without  nis  knowledge  or  con- 
sent ?  " 

His  tone  waa  very  painful  to  the  faithfiil  old  wo- 
man's ear.  She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  but  made 
no  reply.  He  rose  from  tlie  chair  by  the  fire,  sul- 
lenly drew  another  chair  to  the  table,  and  sat  down 
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by  the  tray.  Mrs.  Brookes  left  the  room,  and  took 
her  way  alon"  the  white  stone  passage  which  led  to 
the  entrance  Tiall  of  the  mansion.  Passing  through 
a  8win<'ing  door  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  she  en- 
tered a  spacious  wpiare  hall,  decorated,  after  the 
fashion  of  country  houses,  with  stags' heads  and  ant- 
lers. The  floor  w;\s  of  polished  oSt,  and  uncarpet- 
ed,  but  at  each  of  the  six  doors  which  opened  into 
it  lay  a  soft  white  rug.  A  bright  fire  blazed  in  the 
ample  grate ;  and  thixju^h  the  open  door  of  the  ball- 
room light  and  the  sound  of  music  poured  into  the 
hall.  A  number  of  servants  were  standing  about, 
some  lingering  by  the  fire,  a  few  ranged  close  to  the 
door  of  the  dancing-room,  exchanging  comments 
upon  the  performances  with  perfect  impunity.  Un- 
der cover  of  the  music  Mrs.  Brookes  joined  the 
group,  which  respectfully  gave   way   at  her    ap- 

{)roach,  and  ceded  to  her  the  front  place.  She 
ooked  anxiously,  and  for  some  time  vainly,  for  her 
mistress. 

At  length  she  perceived  her,  but  she  was  seated 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  in  conversation  Avith 
an  elderly  lady  of  extraordinary  magnificence  in 
point  of  apparel,  and  who  required  to  be  spoken  to 
through  an  ear-trumpet.  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  not 
a  skilful  performer  upon  that  instrument,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  her  whole  mind  to  it,  so  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  her  looking  in  any  other  direc- 
tion than  the  uninviting  one  of  Mrs.  Chittenden's 
ear  for  the  present.  Mrs.  Brookes  looked  on  im- 
patiently, and  longed  for  a  break  in  the  dancing, 
and  a  consequent  movement  among  the  company. 
At  length  the  music  ceased,  the  panting  waltzers 
subsided  into  promenade,  and  ]Mrs.  Carruthers  rose 
to  place  her  chair  at  the  disposal  of  a  young  lady 
whose  exertions  had  told  upon  her,  and  who  breath- 
lessly accepted  the  boon.  As  she  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment turned  towards  the  door,  she  caught  sight  of 
the  housekeeper's  face,  and  saw  she  looked  pale  and 
agitated.  Catching  her  mistress's  eye,  the  house- 
keeper made  a  slight,  stealthy  sign.  Very  grace- 
fully, and  with  perfect  calm,  the  tall  figure,  in  its 
sweeping  velvet  dress,  made  its  way  through  the 
dispersed  groups  between  it  and  the  door,  from 
which  all  the  servants  had  precipitately  retreated 
at  the  cessation  of  the  music.  What  was  wrong  ? 
Mrs.  Cjirruthers  thought.  Something,  she  knew 
must  be  wrong,  or  Ellen  would  not  be  there  beck- 
oning to  her.  A  second  gesture,  still  more  stealthy 
and  warning,  caused  her  to  pause  when  within 
reach  of  the  housekeeper's  whisper,  without  turn- 
ing her  head  towards  her. 

"  What  is  it,  Ellen  ?  " 

"  I  lush  !  where  is  miister  ?     Can  he  see  you  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  he  is  just  beyond  the  screen.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Turn  round,  and  stoop  *,  let  me  tie  your  shoe, — 
there  ! " 

Mrs.  Carruthers  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  bent 
her  head,  hohling  her  foot  out,  and  hfting  her  dress. 
Mrs.  Brookes  fumbled  with  the  shoe,  as  she  whis- 
pered rapidly,  — 

"  Come  as  soon  as  you  can  to  my  room.  Be 
careful  that  you  are  not  missed.  Some  one  is  there 
who  wants  to  see  you." 

"  To  see  me,  Ellen  ?  On  such  a  night,  and  at 
such  an  hour !     What  is  wrong  ?     Who  is  there  ?  " 

The  old  woman  looked  earnestly  into  the  frights 
ened  face,  bending  over  her,  and  said  rather  with 
her  lips  than  with  her  voice,  — 

"  Master  George !" 

[To  be  ooDtinucd.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

TiiK  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  has  announced 
as  the  subject  of  the  prize  poem  for  the  ensuing 
year,  •'  The  Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Mk.  Edmund  Yates  is  about  to  commence  a 
new  novel  in  the  pages  o{  All  the  Year  Round.  The 
title  which  he  has  chosen  is  "  Black  Sheep." 

Tin:  engines  of  the  large  ocean  paddle  steamers 
make  about  200,000  turns  in  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 

DA^•ID  S.  Smith,  a  brother  of  Alexander  Smith 
the  poet,  is  a  writer  of  considerable  ability.  "  Karl- 
of-the-Locket,  and  his  Three  Wishes,"  is  the  title  of 
a  pleasant  little  volume  from  his  pen,  lately  published 
at  Edinburgh. 

AsTBONOMERS  tell  US  that,  the  moon  is  drawing 
gradually  nearer  to  the  earth  by  about  an  inch 
every  year.  They  have  also  discovered  that  the 
day  IS  about  one  hundredth  of  a  second  longer  now 
than  it  was  2,000  years  ago. 

The  golden  leg  of  Hood's  "Miss  Kilhnansegg" 
has  found  a  rival,  for  we  are  told  that  a  silver  Teg, 
on  a  new  model,  is  being  made  for  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern,  who  was  wounded  at  Sadowa,  and 
suffered  amputation.  The  prince  had  better  avoid 
visiting  Naples,  lest  the  brigands  who  infest  that 
country  take  a  fancy  to  his  valuable  limb. 

The  following  advertisement,  which  we  extract 
from  the  London  Times,  places  the  owner  of  the 
pony  to  which  it  refers  in  a  difiicult  alternative  :  — 

TAKE  NOTICE,  unless  a  BROWN  PONY  is  NOT 
FETCHED  AWAY,  and  all  expenses  paid, 
standin<r  at  Grcorge  Loader's  stables,  Green  Drajjon- 
yard,  King-street,  Regent-street,  the  said  pony  wiU  be 
SOLD  to  defray  all  expenses. 

The  Belgian  papers  announce  the  death  of  M. 
Mueseler  at  Liege,  at  the  age  of  08.  He  was  well 
known  in  Belgium  as  the  inventor  of  a  safety-lamp 
which  is  the  only  one  now  in  use  in  that  country,  its 
employment  being  compulsory  by  law.  The  Muese- 
ler lamp  bums  less  oil  than  the  Davy,  and  gives 
more  than  twice  as  much  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  much  heavier,  and  is  liable  to  be  extin- 
guished if  tilted  or  placed  in  an  ascending  current 
of  air. 

The  notorious  Duke  de  Gramont  Caderousse,  the 
cunning  fencer  who  slew  young  Sir.  Dillon,  the  Eng- 
lish editor  of  Le  Sport,  in  Avhat  was  absurdly  called 
a  duel,  died  last  year,  older  in  sin  than  in  years. 
People  thought  he  had  furnished  a  few  pages  to  the 
literature  which  has  such  men  for  its  subjects,  and 
that  there  was  an  end  of  him.  But  he  has  also  added 
a  chapter  to  the  history  of  causes  celhhres,  for  his 
natural  heirs  have  discovered  that  he  has  left  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  his  doctor,  Declat.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  on  their  side  to  get  the  will 
annulled,  on  the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  testa- 
tor. If  they  can  prove  the  wretched  man's  madness, 
they  will  serve  his  reputation  as  well  as  their  own 
interests. 

The  French  soldiers  in  Mexico  have  other 
enemies  besides  the  discontented  natives.  The 
Paris  papers  inform  us  that  Dr.  Coquerel,  a  naval 
doctor,  has  published  a  ciu"ious  article  on  the  fatal 
results  experienced  both  in  Mexico  and  in  Guiana 
from  a  species  of  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  inside 
the  himian  nostrils.     Several  soldiere  have  died  of 
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the  consequences,  and  as  yet  tlic  only  remedy  dis- 
covered is  the  injecting  of  chloroform  and  water  up 
the  nose,  which  destroys  life  in  the  eggs. 

At  the  late  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  Dr.  Guibout  read  a  paper  on  sewing-ma- 
chines and  their  injurious  efl'ects  on  the  health  of 
needlewomen.  He  stated  that  one  day  he  had  two 
consultations  on  the  matter,  the  patients  being  un- 
known to  each  other,  and  belonging  to  different  es- 
tablishments. One  of  them  declared  that  before  she 
went  there  she  was  plump  and  rosy,  but  that  now, 
after  working;  at  the  machine  for  seven  or  eight 
months,  her  uealth  had  been  constantly  declining. 
She  a<lded  that  many  of  her  companions  were  in  the 
same  stiite.  The  other  patient  was  a  strong  woman 
of  a  full  habit,  who  complained  that  she  was  obliged 
to  quit  her  establishment  because  she  felt  her  health 
beginning  to  give  way.  She  stated  that  such  was 
the  effect  of  the  sewing-machine  on  the  women  em- 
ployed there  that  there  was  a  constant  change  of 
nands,  healthy  women  coming  in  and  sick  and  de- 
bilitated ones  leaving.  It  appeared  from  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  that  the  machine  was  not  in- 
jurious to  men,  or  to  females  that  were  not  con- 
stantly at  work  at  it. 

TiiK  inventors  of  weapons  of  offence,  and  of 
armor  of  defence,  are  playing  a  skilful  game  against 
one  another,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  likely  in 
the  end  to  have  the  best  of  it.  No  sooner  does  some 
one  contrive  a  gun  of  greater  powers  than  were  ever 
heanl  of  before,  than  some  one  else  hits  upon  a  new 
species  of  iron-plating  which  is  to  make  ships  invul- 
nerable to  attack.  Thereupon  the  improvers  of  ar- 
tillery go  to  work  again,  increase  the  weight  of  their 
shot  and  the  force  of  their  guns,  and  set  the  armor- 
er at  defiance.  In  the  late  battles  abroad  the 
needle-gun  mowed  down  its  thousands;  but  now, 
according  to  a  story  in  Le  Nord,  a  M.  Charles  Ber- 
nard has  invented  a  species  of  light  coat  which  ren- 
ders the  happy  possessor  as  indifferent  to  musket- 
balls  as  a  school-boy  to  paper  pellets.  At  the  Belgian 
Tir  National  the  other  day,  he  wrapped  himself  up 
in  this  mamcal  garment,  placed  himself  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  vietres  from  a  good  marksman, 
and  calmly  stood  fire.  The  result  was  similar  to 
Vthat  with  which  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  has  familiarized  us  in  his  well-known  gun- 
trick.  M.  Bernard,  did  not,  indeed,  catch  the  ball, 
but  it  fell,  flattened  and  harmless,  from  the  folds  of 
his  mysterious  coat,  which  is  described  as  "  a  flowing 
garment  falling  to  the  ground."  The  ball,  it  is  add- 
ed, was  only  slightly  beaten  out  of  shape,  and  bore 
on  its  point  the  impress  of  the  stuff.  It  was  a  coni- 
cal onlnance  ball,  and  was  projected  from  a  cavalry 
carbine  charged  with  three  grammes  and  a  half  of 

g)wder.  Not  having  yet  taken  out  a  patent,  M. 
emartl  would  not  allow  any  one  to  approacli  near 
enough  to  examine  the  coat ;  so  we  must  wait  for 
further  revelations.  If  the  story  be  true,  another 
move  has  been  made  on  the  chess-board,  and  defence 
for  the  moment  has  got  the  advantage  of  attack. 

The  Author  of  "  The  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist " 
says  :  "  The  black  rat,  which  has  become  more  and 
more  rare,  is  disappearing  <laily  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution,  not  less 
bloody,  though  less  generally  known,  than  those 
which  the  barbarians  of  the  North  brought  in  former 
times  upon  the  empires  of  the  more  civilized  world. 
For  ages  the  mouse,  which  was  the  only  representa- 
tive of  his  family  known  to  the  ancients,  lived  at  our 


e.xpense,  with  no  enemy  to  fear  in  its  quasi-domestic 
state,  save  man,  whom  it  pillaged,  and  tne  cat,  which 
the  lords  of  the  creation  had  called  to  their  aid  against 
an  adversary  which  had  been  rendered  formidable 
by  its  very  diminutivenesa  and  timidity.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  black  rat,  coming  no  one  knew 
from  whence,  spread  itself  over  Europe  and  attacked 
the  mouse,  who,  too  feeble  to  resist  his  ferocious  an- 
tagonist, was  oblijjed  to  share  with  him  his  old 
haunts,  only  escaping  complete  destruction  by  re- 
tiring within  his  narrow  galleries,  whither  the 
enemy  could  not  pursue  him.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  the  Norway,  or  brown  rat,  brought 
by  merchant  vessels  from  India,  appeared  in  Europe, 
and  at  once  began  to  wage  an  exterminating  war 
against  the  black  rat.  Its  greater  strength,  ferocity, 
and  fecundity  enabled  it  rapidly  to  gain  ground. 
This  rat  first  appeared  in  England  in  1730 ;  twenty 
years  later  it  was  observed  m  France ;  but  at  the 
period  when  Buffon  wrote  his  immortal  work  it  was 
only  met  with  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  had  not 
yet  penetrated  to  the  city.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  the  only  rat  met  with  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces.  Its  partiality  for 
the  water,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  swims, 
have  enabled  it  to  follow  the  coui-ses  of  rivers,  and 
by  ascending  the  smallest  affluents  it  has  contrived 
to  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  country.  It  has 
driven  the  black  rat  before  it,  exterminating  it  in 
many  of  our  provinces,  and  forcing  it  to  take  refuge 
in  mills  or  isolated  farms." 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  pub- 
lishes the  following  note  from  Professor  Youmans, 
now  in  London  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  GazHte.  SiB,  —  "  The 
l)aragraph  which  you  lately  published,  on  the  authority 
of  the  American  papers,  "  that  Professor  Youmans  re- 
cently left  that  country  in  order  to  present  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  5,000  dollars  and  a  very  valuable  gold 
watch  as  a  testimonial  from  his  American  admirers," 
requires  some  correction,  as  it  misstates  both  the 
amount  contributed  and  my  own  jjurpose  in  coming  to 
this  country.  The  case  is  this :  Nearly  all  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's HTitings  have  been  republished  in  America,  where 
they  have  been  both  widely  read  and  very  highly  appre- 
ciated. Many  of  his  friends  there,  feeling  a  deep  in- 
debtedness to  him  for  works  by  which  they  knew  he  had 
been  the  loser  to  a  serious  amount,  thought  that  they 
could  not  more  suitably  express  their  gratitude  than  by  a 
substantial  testimonial.  But  knowing  that  Mr.  Spencer 
had  decisively  ileclined  sonic  overtures  on  the  part  of 
his  friends  in  England,  having  the  kindred  puqwse  of 
preventing  tlie  cessation  of  his  philosophical  series,  and 
preferring  not  to  be  placed  in  a  like  predicament,  they 
invested  7,000  dollars  in  his  name  in  public  securities, 
which,  as  they  belong  to  no  one  else,  he  is  of  course  nt 
liberty  either  to  appropriate  or  leave  to  accumulate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  heirs.  —  E.  L.  Youman's." 


SISTER  GRACE. 

Sister  Grace  in  wimple  white, 
Hood  of  gray,  and  robe  all  sable, 

Comes  from  where  the  convent  casts 
Shadows  from  each  tower  and  gable. 

Sister  Grace  the  abbess  sends. 
With  her  hazel-rod  and  basket. 

Fish  to  catch  for  convent  supper. 
Her  meek  nature,  how  they  task  it ! 

Swallows  fly  in  crescents  swift 
O'er  the  ripples  and  the  shallows. 
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Where,  bowed  down  with  tearless  grief, 
Bend  the  melancholy  sallows. 

Clear  and  loud  she  chants  the  psalm, 
Clear  it  sounds  across  the  cover ; 

Laughing  echoes  words  return, 

Answers  li*om  some  phantom  lover. 

Dragon-flies,  in  emerald  mail, 

(ilance  around  her  float,  that 's  bobbing ; 
On  the  yellow  bough  above 

Chirps  his  little  h)Tun  the  robin. 

Flashing  springs  the  silver  trout; 

Stately  black-browed  swans  come  steering, 
■\Vhere  the  willow-flowers  bloom  pink. 

Where  the  swirling  current 's  veering. 

Sister  Grace  is  all  intent 

On  the  scarlet  float  that 's  swimming. 
Where  among  the  osier  stems, 

Brown  and  full,  the  tide  is  brimming. 

The  Magnificat  she  sings, 
While  her  hazel-rod  is  bending ; 

BenedicUe  she  chants 
For  the  day  so  softly  ending. 

Clear  and  loud,  the  holy  psalm 
Sounds  across  the  sloping  cover ; 

Laughing  echoes  words  return. 

Greetings  fixjm  some  phantom  lover. 

Still  the  echo  answers  her 

From  among  the  leafy  beeches,  — 

Laughing  answers,  sweet  replies, 
Soundmg  like  a  lover's  speeches. 

Where  the  green  flags,  sharp  and  keen, 
Cast  their  waving  zigzag  shadows. 

Slater  Grace  sits  there,  and  hears 

The  thrushes  singing  in  the  meadows. 

Liizy  ripples  move  around 

The  yellow  water-flowers  so  stately : 
Still  sits  Sister  Grace  alone,  — 

Calm,  contented,  and  sedately. 

Swallows'  shadows  come  and  go  ; 

All  the  eastern  hill  is  sunny ; 
To  and  fi*o  the  lingering  bees 

Cruise  half-wearily  for  honey. 

Clear  and  loud  fair  Sister  Grace 
Smgs,  and  lar  across  the  cover. 

From  the  hillside  comes  the  echo. 
Answers  from  a  phantom  lover. 

Come  the  white  moths  to  the  flowers, 
Purple  water-bnde  are  quivering ; 

Pulsing  breezes  o'er  the  grass 

Creep  with  slow  and  gentle  shivering. 

Sister  Grace  waits  till  the  rod 

Bends  with  strange  and  mighty  fishes : 

Orange,  golden,  barred,  and  striped,  — 
Ornament  for  convent  dishes. 

Wind  comee  shaking  lily  stems, 

Tossing,  surging  wrough  the  beeches,  — 
Wind  that  bears  we  echoes  soil, 

As  of  a  phantom  lover's  speeches. 


Suildonly  between  the  reeds 

Laughs  a  face,  ami  greets  the  S!>ter ; 
Then  a  hand  stole  round  her  waist, 

And  a  living  lover  kissed  her. 

Benedicites  they  san^,  — 

Aves  many,  —  night  and  morning  ; 
But  the  watcher  never  saw 

Truant  Sister  Grace  returning. 


THE  CUllSE   OF  THE   GUDMUNDS. 

A   LEGKXD   OK   ICELAND. 

A  WHiTK  elf  sits  by  the  churchyard  gate, — 
The  hour  is  past,  it  is  growing  late  ; 
In  her  arms  she  carries  an  elfin  child, 
And  over  it  mm-murs  a  song  most  wild. 

The  bells  ring  out  for  the  Sunday  prayer, 
The  elf  can  go  no  nearer  there ; 
The  crowd  in  its  ea;^erness  hurries  by, 
And  gives  no  heed  to  her  deep,  deep  sigh. 

The  bells  are  dumb  in  the  old  church-tower. 
"  Andi-eas  !  where  ai't  thou  ?   'T  is  past  the  hour ! " 
The  hours  rolled  on,  and  no  one  came, 
Andreas  Gudmund !  art  thou  to  blame  ? 

The  shadows  deepened,  and  no  one  came  : 
"  Andreas  Gudmund !  art  thou  to  blame  ? 
Have  tlie  blue  eyes  of  thine  elfin  child 
No  charms  for  thee  with  their  beauty  wild  ? 

"  I  am  uot  baptized.     I  will  not  come  near, 
Thou  knowest,  my  love,  I  should  (juake  for  fear ; 
I  have  placed  on  the  stone  a  golden  cup. 
Let  the  angels  carry  mine  offering  up  ! 

"  I  might  have  married  an  elf  of  light. 
With  foxglove  helmet  and  armor  white  ; 
By  thee,  Andreas,  was  I  beguiled,  — 
Now  make  thine  infant  a  Christian  child  ! 
"Thou  bast  promised,  Andreas,  and  I  ani  here  ; 
Thy  father  will  como  for  thee,  child  most  dear. 
A  blessing  shall  fall  on  thy  forehead  white 
Unknown  to  thy  mother,  the  elf  of  light ! " 

She  waited  and  moaned,  but  no  one  came  ; 
His  craven  spirit  must  bear  the  blame  ; 
The  bells  ring  out  and  the  prayers  are  done,  — 
She  is  all  alone  mth  the  setting  sun ! 

The  babe  in  her  arms,  with  its  wild  blue  eyes, 
Looks  up  in  her  face  in  weird  surprise  ; 
"  Thy  father,  my  child,  is  ashamed  of  thee  ; 
I  will  know  how  he  '11  welcome  a  cm-se  from  me  ! 

"  Curse  on  the  coward  who  broke  his  vow, 
On  the  lying  lips  and  the  lying  brow  ; 
May  he  Dear  forever  about  the  land 
A  downcast  eye  and  a  leper's  hand  ! " 

She  turned  away  with  a  laugh  so  wild, 

It  frighted  t-ven  her  elfin  child  ; 

The  sha<lows  of  night  are  cold  and  gray, 

The  white  elves  laugh  and  the  Christians  pray  ! 

Forever,  forever  on  sea,  on  land, 
A  Gudmund  canies  a  leper's  hand ! 
His  left  hand  bcareth  no  mark  of  woe. 
But  his  right  is  always  as  white  as  snow  ! 

[The  traditionary  northern  Elves  are  of'three  sorts,  —  Wliite,  or 
tiie  Kir  oC  Light,  Uie  Brown  Elf,  and  the  Black  Elf,  the  latter  beini; 
the  most  dangerous  ;  but  all  of  them  to  a  certain  degree  are  mail- 
dons.  They  are  ocoasioniilly  allied  with  the  hmnau  race,  and  are 
then  very  ambitious  of  baiiti^m  for  iLeir  children.] 
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PART    III. 

I  HARDLY  had  gotten  a  half-hour's  worth  of  rest 
through  it  all,  when  at  four  in  the  morning,  with 
ujy  body  literally  onainelled  with  flea-bites,  I  gave 
up  the  attempt.  You  have,  perhaps,  remarked  that 
these  animals  have  a  pi-efercnce  lor  blondes.  I  sought 
out  Lipoid,  to  see  how  it  faix'<l  with  him.  I  found 
him  writing  on  his  knees  before  his  door.  "  Ah  !  " 
said  I  to  him,  "  you  sec  one  does  not  always  die." 

He  reached  me  his  hand,  tlirew  back  his  writing- 
case  into  his  lotlging,  and  proposed  a  walk. 

"  The  country  seems  superb,  seen  fi-ora  here," 
said  he. 

"  Faith,"  cried  I,  "talk  of  the  landscipc  now! 
Let  us  spc&k  of  yestei-<lay,  of  yourself,  of  .all  of  us, 
of  the  fight,  of  the  victory.  You  have  had  the 
baptism  of  fire,  and  you  can  see  in  the  glass  that 
you  have  gained  the  look  of  a  conqueror  ! " 

"Bah!'^ 

"  You  arc  too  mo<lej>t,  my  dear  fellow.  It  was  a 
pretty  feat  of  arms,  I  can  tell  you.  The  }[onUcui- 
lie  rAniii'e  will  tell  the  whole  story.  Are  you  con- 
tent with  it  V  Are  you  one  of  the  happy  ?  for 
there  is  luck  even  in  battles.  What  have  you  done  ? 
seen  V  proved  ?  " 

"  First,  I  was  hon-ibly  afraid  of  being  afraid." 

"  Just  so,  —  what  next  ?  " 

•'  Nothing  renuirkable." 

"  Ti»at  's  a  good  rccortl  for  one  of  the  advance 
guanl !     Come  to  the  parade." 

-Why?' 

'•  Why  ?    To  liear  the  order  of  the  day." 

He  reddened  like  a  child  caught  witli  liis  fingei-s 
in  the  pie,  and  said  something  about  .the  noci'ssity  of" 
fHiishing  his  letter  to  his  motlier,  which  he  wished  to 
despatch  by  the  (iret  opportunity.  I  wontlered  wheth- 
er or  not  he  hatl  been  guilty  of  misbehavior  yester- 
day before  the  enemy,  that  he  was  shy  of  the  points. 

Well,  when  I  heard  the  orders,  the  fii-st  name 
that  mv  cars  caught  was  his  own.  The  (Jeneral 
thanked  the  troops  for  their  goo«l  conduct,  and, 
making  mention  of  some  signal  deeds,  particular- 
ly named  the  heroism  of  the  Sub-Lieutenant  l)e 
Ganlelux,  who  alone  had  rescued  a  dozen  men 
of  his  company  when  imprudently  exposed  in  the 
fight ;  ami  he  it  was,  too,  who  ha«l  been  the  first  to 
enter  the  fortified  village  of  Beni-Yala. 

I  did  not  stop  to  hear  another  word,  but  ran  to 


his  cabin.  He  was  still  writing.  I  scattered  his 
papei-s,  an«l  fell  upon  him  with  abuse.  "  Ah,  it  is 
thus  you  treat  your  Iriends  I  You  let  me  jeer  at 
you  as  a  TartulTe,  and  made  me  think  that  was  your 
re.ison  for  keeping  aloof  1  You  knew  all  the  while 
that  the  General  had  words  of  praise  for  j'ou.  You 
could  fight  like  a  lion,  and  then  Ihj  afraid  ol"  hear- 
ing him  speak  of  it."  I  spoke,  I  cried,  I  wept,  I 
embraced  him,  and  slapped  him  with  the  true  Alsa- 
tian delight  He,  meanwhile,  seemed  palo,  ami 
turned  his  haggai*d  eyes  upon  me.  "  Pardon  me," 
he  said  ;  "  I  was  not  sure,  —  I  did  not  know  if  what 
I  had  done  was  what  is  called  courage.  .So  1  ha«l 
not  dared  to  follow  you  there ;  lor  if  the  General 
had  failed  to  mention  me,  I  should  not  have  dared 
to  accuse  him  of  injustice,  but  could  have  proved 
myself  a  cheat." 

"  There  was  no  danger  of  tliat.  The  General  is 
just.     He  undei-stantls  men." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  go  to  thank  him." 

"  You  have  time.  He  ought  to  be  in  bed.  Yes- 
terday was  rather  rough  business  for  a  man  of  his 
yeare." 

''Then  let  us  go.  I  have  got  something  of  a 
tingling  in  my  legs  somehow." 

"  You  .arc  fortunate  it  is  only  .a  tingling." 

I  gathered  up  his  papers,  and  we  started  out  to- 
gether. His  comrades,  wherever  they  met  him, 
seized  his  hand,  and  congratulated  him.  He  red- 
dened; and  even  I,  as  if  liis  glory  pei-tiiued  some- 
how to  nie,  lost  countenance.  The  sohlici-s  all 
saluted  him  with  an  air  that  seeme<l  to  say,  "  It  is 
not  thy  epaulettes,  but  thy  courage,  that  commands 
our  reverence."  Marcou,  the  oiJi-viaJor,  gave  us 
the  account  of  our  losses,  —  eleven  killed,  thirty- 
five  wounded,  ten  of  them  grievously,  .and  not  .a 
soul  missing.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,"  said 
he  to  the  Tnrco,  "  the  Arabs  would  have  taken  a 
dozen  of  us."  The  farther  we  went  the  moi"e  com- 
|iliments  were  showeretl  upon  him.  He  led  me 
along  by  the  gu.anl  of  the  bagg.age.  Tiie  Captain, 
a  i)oor  old  man,  whose  service  only  ran  a  \ear 
longer,  and  had  never  secured  him  the  cross  of 
honor,  recognized  as  afar,  and  ealletl  out,  "  .Vh, 
voung  sirs,  we  arc  no  longer  needed  to  gather  the 
laurels;  Monsieur  de  Gardeliix  h.as  taken  them  all." 
The  Turco  blushed  again,  and  went  to  him  to  ex- 
cuse himself  for  this  intervention  as  well  as  he 
could. 

We  now  returne<l  to  his  lodging,  and  he  spoke 
of  finishing  his  letter.  A  convoy  of  the  woundetl 
was  to  start  at  two  for  Biskra.  "  T  hope,"  said  I  to 
liiin,  "that  you  nw.  going  to  sen<l  a  copy  of  the 
General's  order  to  your  mother." 
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"  No." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  liecause  it  would  have  tbc  air  of  editing  one's 
own  liistoiy,  and  I  have  found  myself  ridiculous 
enough  without  that." 

"  One  is  right  in  calling  the  ridiculous  but  a  step 
from  the  sublime,  if  a  fellow  like  you  can  confound 
the  one  with  the  other.  Very  well :  I  shall  get 
your  sergeant-major  to  copy  tlie  order,  and  shall 
send  it  myself  to  Mmc.  de  Gai-delux.' 

"  If  it  is  any  amusement  for  you.  I  wi-ite  sncli 
long  letters,  and  my  mother  has  so  little  time  for 
them,  tliat  it  is  likely  enough  the  waste-basket  will 
get  all  that  have  the  Biskra  stamp." 

"  But  Mile.  Ilclene  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  oc- 
cupied ;  is  she  ?     What  if  I  should  send  it  to  her '? " 

•'  Do  as  }ou  please." 

I  enclosed  the  extract  in  the  pretty  script  of 
the  sergeant-major,  and  added  in  my  own  hand, 
"  Charles  Brunner,  captain  of  the  staif,  presents  his 
humble  duty  to  Mademoiselle  Ilelene  de  Gardelux, 
and  is  pleased  to  transmit  to  her  the  accompanying 
text,  which  the  modesty  of  our  young  hero  may 
perhaps  hold  back." 

I  took  the  letter  to  him  and  offered  it  for  his  peru- 
sal. "  No,"  said  he ;  "  reading  it  is  much  the  same 
as  writing  it." 

"  I  low  ?  Can  j-ou  let  me  enter  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  your  sister,  and  not  be  curious  to  Know 
what  I  say  to  her  ?  " 

"  Do  I  not  know  you  ?  " 

Tlie  reply  went  to  my  soul,  and  I  hung  upon  his 
neck. 

Our  General  kept  us  well  in  hand  for  that  day, 
and  the  next  we  ventured  out  on  a  reconnoi.«sance. 
The  eneniy  had  either  lell  or  become  wary.  For  a 
week  we  were  undisturbed.  Our  soldiei-s  were 
bu.<y  clearing  out  the  villages,  pulling  down  the 
huts,  and  cutting  off  the  trees,  .as  an  example  for 
the  future.  The  village  on  the  summit  was  thus 
transformed  into  a  very  sightly  camp,  and  every- 
lx)dy  concluded  that  our  tents  were  much  more 
habitable  than  the  native  gourh'i. 

But  while  we  were  living  on,  unmindful  of  evil, 
the  insuiTcction  was  gaining  head  about  us.  Those 
whom  we  had  cha.«ed  from  their  heaths  were  re- 
ceived into  the  neighboring  tribes.  An  old  l)lind 
Marabout,  who  had  a  woman  of  the  Beni-Yala  about 
him,  went  to  preaching  a  crusade,  and  was  re.<!j>ond- 
ed  to  evervwhere.  It  is  astonishinjj  how  an  echo 
will  reduplicate  itself  in  the  mountains.  The  tribes 
that  refused  to  pay  us  the  amnn  arrogated  an  air  of 
imiwrtance  for  their  daring.  Rumors  filled  the  air 
in  aid  of  the  rebellion.  Story-tellers  are  as  inven- 
tive and  reckless  with  them  as  with  us.  The  upshot 
of  all  was,  that  in  a  fortnight's  time  we  were  com- 

J»letely  surrounded,  and  our  communications  with 
Biskra  cut  oil".     For  conquerors,  we  were  not  pre- 
cisely at  our  e.i.se. 

Our  General  had  all  sorts  of  good  qualities,  but 
patience  was  not  his  preilominant  virtue.  He  re- 
solved to  strike  a  blow.  The  tribe  of  the  wretched 
old  Maralwut  was  distant  about  five  leagues ;  and 
very  warlike,  if  not  very  rich,  were  these  Boni- 
Schafar.  One  fine  niffht  wc  started  through  the 
mountains  for  them,  and  at  eight  in  the  morning  we 
were  engaged.  Tlie  day  was  not  a  bad  one  for  us. 
Wc  killed  fifty,  burnt  their  villages,  repulsed  their 
subsequent  attacks ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  en- 
camp on  the  concjuered  fiehl.  We  had  the  wound- 
ed to  care  for,  baggage  to  look  after,  and  the  Gen- 
eral decided  uj)on  returning  to  camp.     Everybody 


thought  the  aff^r  over;  and  everybo('.y  was  in 
good  humor  except  the  Turco,  who  had  been  in 
the  rear-guard,  and  had  ibund  no  occa.«ion  to  dis- 
tinguish him?elf.  I  joked  with  him  a  little  on  his 
ambition,  and  (quoted  sundry  apposite  proverbs  to 
him. 

Our  road  back  was  of  the  usual  sort,  up  hill  and 
down,  scarcely  a  rotl  of  level  work,  otherwise  a 
beautiful  region.  I  rode  in  the  advance,  alongside 
of  the  General,  in  the  channel  of  a  stream  that 
ran  over  marble  pebbles.  "We  ha<l  before  us  a  suc- 
cession of  summits,  crowned  by  the  Djebel-Derradj, 
that  burgrave  j)owdered  with  the  snow. 

The  General  was  just  saying  tp  me  that  he 
thought  Ave  were  well  over  with  owr  troubles,  that 
in  an  hour  we  should  be  in  our  tent?,  and  in  three 
days  the  Beiii-Schafar  —  he  got  no  further,  wlien 
the  sound  of  musketry  sliov.'eil-  that  the  Arabs  had 
fallen  upon  our  rear.  We  could  not  only  hear  their 
guns,  but  their  cries. 

Our  General  swore  a  great  oath,  and  turned  Iiis 
horse  back,  crjnng,  "  Follow." 

Wlien  the  chief  tells  you  to  come  after  liim, 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  We  proceeded  slow- 
ly, oilicers  urging  the  men,  and  furious  at  the  neces- 
sary delay  in  going  over  the  intervening  distance. 
Sometimes  the  fire  ceased,  and  we  would  think  the 
aflair  over;  but  the  quick  rattle  would  soon  follow. 
Meanwhile  night  came  on,  concealing  our  road  and 

!)aralyzing  us  with  doubt.  The  column  had  not 
lalted  since  its  start,  which  was  nearly  five  hours 
before.  There  was  no  complaint  among  the  sol- 
diers, but  you  could  hear  them  pant.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on;  no  one  dared  crv, 
"Halt!"  _  _        ' 

Finally  the  General  rejoined  us,  and  his  first 
words  were  to  order  a  halt.  The  men  broke  ranks, 
and  found  rest  by  the  roadside ;  the  officers  luis- 
tened  to  get  intelligence.  "  All  is  weU,t^vas  the 
General's  reply.  "  There  has  been  only  one  slight 
volley  since  I  left  the  rear,  which  is  S  half-hour 
since  ;  but  we  had  hot  work  there.  Brunner,  your 
friend,  the  Turco,  is  decidedly  a  wild  fellow.  I 
compliment  you  upon  such  a  friend.  He  does  not 
seem  much,  but  he  has  a  terrible  fire  in  his  soul.  He 
will  go  all  lengths,  — braver  and  more  fortunate  than 
any  other.  The  balls  even  respect  him.  I  saw  his 
work  with  sabre  and  Ijavonet.  It  was  proper  work, 
I  assure  vou.  I  saw  huu  kill  two  Arabs  with  his 
own  hand.  Faith,  sir,  they  may  say  I  Hatter  his 
noble  blood,  but  so  much  the  woi-se,  say  I.  If  thei-e 
is  left  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  in  Paris,  I  will  ask  the 
Emperor  for  it,  to  decorate  this  comrade  of  youra. 
Forward,  soldiei-s.  It  will  be  ten  yet  before  we 
reach  camp." 

The  rest  of  the  march  seemed  long  to  mo,  —  you 
know  why.  When  we  arrived,  I  had  much  to  at- 
tend to,  which  I  wished  a  hundred  times  to  the 
Devil;  for  these  duties  kejit  me  till  midnight.  Fi- 
nally I  was  free  to  run  to  Leopold's  tent,  to  tell  him 
what  the  (reneral  had  said.  I  was  stopped  by  a 
man  who  told  me  he  was  seeking  me  at  the  instance 
of  M.  de  Gardelux. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

'•  In  the  hospital,  and  sorelv  off." 

"  How !  he  ?     It  is  imiKJssilile." 

"  A  ball  in  the  abdomen,  Captain.  I  it  was  who 
succored  him.  But  let  us  luvstcn,  if  you  please. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

We  ran  to  the  hospital,  and  my  heart  sunk  at  the 
sight  of  the  tent,  surmounted  by  a  re(l  fiag,  which 
seemed  to  me  black  in  the  night. 
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*•  Here  he  is,"  said  my  gni<le,  pointing  out  the 
first. 

I  enterejl  and  saw  bj'  the  lantern's  flicker  my 
poor  I^opold  stretched  on  a  mattress.  So  pale 
he  looked,  I  tlioii<rht  him  already  dead.  He  was  in 
a  swoon,  consc(jueiJt  upon  probin};  the  wound.  The 
surgeon  was  at  his  side,  wiping  his  hand  upon  his 
bloo<ly  apron. 

"  All,  is  it  you  ?  "  cried  Marcou.  "  My  poor  Brun- 
ner,  you  lose  a  famous  friend,  and  the  army  a  brave 
soldier." 

"  Is  it  all  over,  then  ?  " 

"  Xot  yet ;  but  there  is  no  help.  The  ball  went 
in  below  and  came  out  above,  traversinj;  the  dia- 
phragm. Hemorrhage  and  suffocation  will  do  the 
i*est.  He  may  live  two  or  three  hours.  Wait  here. 
He  will  ]>erhai)9  be  conscious  again.  At  any  rate, 
his  death  will  be  easy.  I  must  visit  the  rest.  These 
devilish  Arabs  have  given  me  not  a  little  work  to 
do  to-<lay." 

I  tried  to  detain  him,  prayed  him  to  seek  some 
way,  to  discover  some  hope,  to  do  some  miracle  to 
save  him.  He  looked  at  him  sadly,  seized  my 
hands,  and  went  off  shrugging  his  shoulders.  I 
now  turned  to  the  brave  fellow  who  had  led  me 
here,  and  observed  that  he  had  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
He  was  a  corporal  of  the  line.  The  General  had 
ordered  him,  m  passing,  to  go  with  twenty  of  his 
men  and  reinforce  the  rear-guard,  and  so  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  last  stages  of  the  conflict.  He 
told  me  how  they  had  to  charge  back  a  score  of  times 
to  secure  their  fallen  comrades,  and  that  they  had 
left  still  three  or  four  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Him- 
self had  l)een  saved  by  my  friend,  the  Turco.  It 
waa  with  his  musket  that  he  had  charged  the  Arabs. 
"  Captain,"  said  he,  "I  assure  you  M.  de  Gardelux 
did  incou»prehensil)le  things.  His  tunic  wns  all 
slashed  to  pieces.  The  bayonet  of  my  gun  was 
twisted.  Unfortunately  he  sprained  his  foot  in  tlie 
ravine,  Jm^  had  to  fall  to  the  rear,  where  an  Arab 
easily  drew  uj)on  him  from  behind  a  lentisk-treo, 
scarcely  a  gun's  length  fi-om  him.  AVe  all  thought 
it  was  over  with  him.  We  were  both  cairied  to  the 
hospital,  and  only  when  we  reached  it  did  he  give 
sign  of  life.  He  asked  after  you.  As  soon  as  my 
arm  was  bandaged,  I  ran  to  find  you.  I  owed  that 
at  least  to  him." 

I  sent  the  poor  fellow  to  his  beil,  and  took  my 
seat  on  the  ground  beside  Leopold.  You  cannot 
wish  that  I  should  follow  out  for  you  the  course 
of  my  meditations.  It  would  be  rather  long,  and 
not  very  entertiiining.  I  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
stujKir  from  my  f!iti<riie  and  grief,  when  about  three 
o'clock  I  heard  him  call,  •'  Charles  !  "  Tiic  voice 
seemed  to  come  frouj  the  ground.  I  took  his  hand 
—  it  was  moist  and  soft  —  and  answered,  "I  am 
heiv."  He  ojjene*!  his  great  eyes  and  looked  towards 
me  without  seeing  me.  "  It  is  I,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  your  friend,  Brunner ! " 

He  made  another  effort  and  asked  for  water.  I 
fwx'cd  o|Krn  his  dosc-ehut  teeth,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  in  a  lew  drops.  It  seemed  to  animate  him : 
his  look  brightened,  an<l  he  knew  me. 

"  Thanks,"  \w.  said,  and  nothing  more,  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  that  one  word  seemed  too  much.  I  held 
back  my  tears  and  tried  to  appear  even  gay.  His 
lacuUies  came  back,  and  I  felt  his  hand  press  mine 
a  little.  He  drew  a  long  breath  and  said  to  me 
faintly,  "  It  is  over  —  I  expect  it  —  you  know  ! 
A  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  what  does  it  signify  ? 
W'ar  is  the  only  good.  I  have  never  lived,  but  here 
with  you.     I  might  have  been  left  to  live,  but  — 


well,  it  may  be  I  was  not  worthy.  Alas  !  it  was  not 
ray  lot  to  be  petted :  that  was  for  the  rest  of  you,  — 
for  you,  above  all." 

I  somehow  made  bold  to  tell  him  that  he  need 
not  despair;  that  he  was  not  too  far  gone  to  re- 
cover ;  that  Marcou  had  given  me  hope  that  in  two 
months  he  would  l)e  about  again.  But  I  was  never 
good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  He  stopped  me  with  a 
smile  that  Iroze  my  very  marrow. 

"  Poor  Charles," -said  he,  "  let  me  tell  you  what 
little  I  have  to  say.  You  know  what  I  have  expe- 
rienced. I  pardon  everybody,  an<l  ask  for  my  mis- 
conduct the  same.  My  Avatch  is  there  under  my 
head.  Stop  it  when  you  close  my  eyes,  an'd  carry  it 
to  my  mother.  She  will  see  that  my  last  thoughts, 
at  my  last  minute  —  do  you  understand  ?  The  min- 
iature, you  must  deliver  it  to  my  sister  yourself. 
My  will  is  in  my  chamber  at  Biskra.  See  to  send- 
ing it  as  soon  as  you  get  released  from  this  place. 
No  lettei"3  —  I  have  told  you  —  burn  them.  My 
ring  is  for  Ilelene.  She  will  not  wear  it,  but  ."she 
can  keep  it  among  her  jewels.  I  have  bequeathed 
my  weapons  and  my  books  to  you,  my  fncnd.  I 
would,  —  no,  1  hope  tliat  they  will  not  burn  my  poor 
verses.  You  may  see  them  some  day  printed  at  the 
Librairie-Nouvelle.  You  will  go  to  Ilelder  with  the 
two  -^olunies  under  your  arm,  and  so  pass  ])orhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  thinking  of  me,  with  those 
who  have  known  me.  Is  it  then  so  bad  a  tiling  to 
die,  with  some  of  your  immortal  thoughts  behind 
you  ■?     I  choke,  —  a  little  water." 

I  tried  to  make  him  drink. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  he  ;  "  nothing  more.  But 
I  forget.  There  are  some  thousands  of  francs  in 
my  pocket,  —  they  are  for  the  men  of  my  company. 
Adieu,  (ieneral !  Conu-a  les !  my  Turcos !  our  Hag ! 
France !  life  !  thee,  my  brother  I  —  I  stifle  —  ah  ! 
that 's  easier  ! " 

It  was  indeed  so,  for  the  poor  fellow  had  finished 
his  sufferings. 

As  (or  me,  I  was  beside  myself.  I  rushed  front 
the  tent  without  closing  his  eyes,  forgetful  of  his 
last  ■wishes.  I  rushed  ai*ound  the  canij).  I  went 
into  my  quarters ;  I  left  them ;  I  woke  up  four  or 
si.x  coun'a<les,  to  tell  them  the  Tiiiro  was  dead ;  I 
wandered  to  the  outjiosts ;  and  went,  I  knew  not 
whither,  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  idea 
then  struck  me  of  going  back  to  the  hospital.  I 
wishe<l  to  see  him  again.  When  I  got  there  the 
attendants  had  already  brought  him  out  and  put 
him  on  his  back  on  the  ground.  I  could  only  see 
his  shape.  The  body  was  covered  with  a  mule's 
housing.  —  according  to  the  custom.  I  counted 
eight  of  these  housings,  along  tliere,  in  a  row.  I 
couhl  hear  the  <leath-rattle  of  some  jKwr  fellow  in  a 
neighboring  tent  What  exasperated  me,  was  to 
see  the  fi-esh  grass  waving  insolently  about  the 
corpse.  Tiie  blue  of  the  sky  seemed  itself  fero- 
cious. Tlie  sun  was  mocking  me.  It  was  a  sujXM-b 
morning  for  the  landscape-painter,  —  but  my  eyes 
smarted  at  the  sight.  You  can  well  imagine  I  was 
in  no  moo<l  to  admin*  it.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
I  stayed  there,  sitting  in  tlie  danip  gr;us.s,  gnawing 
the  ends  of  my  fingers,  and  lulled  singularly  enougli 
almoct  to  unconsciousness  by  the  death-song  of  a 
Spahl,  who  lay  a  few  feet  fmin  me.  A  tap  on  my 
shoulder  roused  me.  It  was  the  (leneral,  who  was 
making  his  roiuids  to  the  wounded  and  dying.  He 
did  not  speak  to  me  a  single  word  of  consolation  ; 
he  knew  that  he  could  have  none  for  me.  "  Cap- 
tain Brunner,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  authority,  "  let 
no  one  leave  the  camp  till  night.     At  seven  o'clock 
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wc  pay  our  last  «lutio8  to  the  friends  and  compan- 
ions wc  have  lost,  'i'herc  should  be  some  woi-ds 
said  at  their  graves,  and  I  name  you  for  that  oilice. 
Go  to  yoiu-  tent  and  i)reparc  to  perform  the  duty." 

Tlia't  ."aid,  he  turned  and  went  to  the  hospital,  to 
find  some  oecasion  to  vent  the  feelinjjs  that  he  had 
rcstrainetl  before  me.  A  soldier  gets  to  know  many 
thin'Ts,  tl»e  human  heart  among  othei-s.  If  tiiis  old 
man  ha<l  not  planned  this  distraetion  of  my  thought 
Jur  that  day,  I  cannot  tell  what  I  should  have  done. 
J  %vorked  over  my  oration,  and  it  occupied  me  till 
midday,  and  then  set  myself  to  the  task  of  connnit- 
ting  it  to  memory.  But  that  evening,  at  seven, 
nrhen  I  sa>v  the  body  of  our  unfortunate  Tiirco  be- 
fore me  I  lost  my  memory  and  presence  of  mind. 
I  reiterated  five  or  si.\  times  the  opening  word, 
Comrades;  all  mv  ideas  thronged  in  my  thought 
in  j)i*ofusion,  but  1  could  not  marehal  them  for  de- 
livery. I  suppose  that  the  most  striking  of  all  was 
the  contrast  of  that  obscure  ^ravc  and  that  military 
life  which  had  had  so  auspicious  a  beginning.  I, 
without  doubt,  recalled  the  hour  when  the  General 
had  given  me  a  promise  of  the  cross  for  my  friend, 
for  1  seized  mechanically  tlie  decoration  which  hung 
from  my  tunic,  and  threw  it  into  the  oj)en  grave, 
and  ieU  backwards  at  the  moment  into  the  arms 
of  oui'  OcnQral,  who  could  no  longer  restrain  bis 
emotions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  returned  to  camp  on 
my  feet,  or  whether  I  was  carried.  The  surgeon 
gave  me  an  ano«lyne,  which  kept  me  in  bed  fur  four 
and  twenty  hours.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  that 
more  duties  were  expected  of  me  than  ten  men 
could  i)erform.  All  my  friends  were  given  to  un- 
dei-stand  that  they  must  overwhelm  me  with  busi- 
ness. The  Arabs,  too,  were  quite  in  the  secret 
We  were  attacked  with  considerable  rigor.  Picket- 
duty,  sorties,  danger,  a  blow  on  my  head  from  the 
butt  end  of  a  gun,  all  did  me  good. 

Si.x  weeks  later  a  reinforcfcmcnt  arrived  from 
Constantine.  To  make  the  junction,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  offer  battle,  by  which  our  communications 
were  re-established  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 
My  letters  from  France  came  all  together.  You  can 
imagine  my  joy  after  so  long  a  deprivation.  Fortune 
lias  some  strange  caprices.  Among  the  others,  I 
found  some  lines  from  Mine,  de  Gartlelux.  The 
mother  who  never  wrote  to  her  son  had  found  time 
to  write  to  me.  Her  note  ran  thus.  I  hold  the 
original  at  the  disposition  of  the  curious  :  — 

"  Mine,  dc  Ganlelux  thanks  Captain  Brunner  for 
the  good  tidings  which  he  has  given  of  Count  Leo- 
jHjld.  Siie  hoiH?s  he  will  continue  his  good  ofliccs 
towanls  that  young  man,  whom  a  freak  has  led 
into  such  a  deplorable  career,  wherein  his  life  is 
the  great  price,  lor  he  is  the  sole  representative  of 
his  name.  Captain  Brunner  can  depend  upon  her 
recognition  of  liis  services." 

Countesses,  I  suppose,  may  be  reasonably  igno- 
rant that  the  duties  of  a  captain  of  the  staff  are  not 
those  of  a  tutor,  and  that  the  extract  of  the  order 
was  something  different  from  a  school-reward.  I 
would  ne>er  admit  that  the  career  of  anns  is  the 
dej)lorable  one  she  imagines  it,  —  rather  wishing  that 
our  young  gentleman  had  never  known  anything 
wonic.  !•  inally,  the  last  paragraph  had  the  air  of 
in-omising  payment,  —  about  ivs  one  would  for  a 
lost  dog. 

'•  So  much  for  a  woman,  who  has  neither  intelli- 

fcncc  nor  feelings,"  saiil  I  to  myself  on  reading  it. 
could  light  inv  ])ipe  with  such  a  script,  and  so  do 
it  justice.     Stifl  there  remained  a  sacred  duty  for 


me  to  perform.  Our  coimuunications  were  reatoi-ed  ; 
tlic  notification  of  his  decease  had  gone  un,  —  the 
family  would  not  receive  it  for  three  or  four  days 
after  the  ministry.  Brunner,  you  must  write  to 
these  two  ladies,  and  break  softly  to  them  this  sad 
news. 

It  is  hard  business  to  try  to  console  others,  when 
one's  self  is  in  need  of  it.  Although  I  wi-ote  the 
letter,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  Avas  a  good  one ;  the 
General  added  an  admirable  postscript.  One  would 
almost  die  for  the  sake  of  being  prai.sed  by  a  inau 
of  such  heart  and  merit.  Our  comrades,  knowing 
what  was  going  on,  jjrepared  a  note  of  condolence, 
which  manifested  a  proud  homage  to  the  memory 
of  our  poor  Turco.  I  put  them  all  togetlier,  and 
added  some  of  the  last  thoughts  that  I  could  gather 
from  his  papei-s,  and  a  rough  dmught  of  liis  will,  the 
clean  cojjy  of  which  was  at  Biskra.  I  indicated 
this  in  a  i^ivf  wonls,  promising  to  send  the  other  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  spoke  of  the  commission  which 
I  was  to  fulfil  in  pci-son.  (jod  knows  when.  In  short, 
I  did  all  for  the  best,  and  no  one  could  accuse  mc 
of  being  derelict  of  duty. 

Tiie  General  turned  over  to  my  care  all  the  poor 
fellow's  effects.  I  divided  the  money,  about  four 
thousand  francs,  among  the  men,  not  forgetting 
Bel-IIadj,  his  soldier,  in  the  hospital  at  Biskra. 
His  Avatch  was  stopped  when  it  wa^s  given  to  mc. 
I  set  the  hands  at  the  exact  hour  of  liis  death,  but 
I  refrained  from  breaking  the  movement,  although 
it  was  his  order.  It  was  stronger  than  I  was.  I 
have  a  hoiTor  of  destroying  anything  which  has 
cost  another  pains.  It  seems  to  me  that  things  de- 
stroy themselves  fast  enough,  Avitliout  our  assistance. 
I  placed  the  watch  in  a  box,  and  wrote  thereon  tlie 
name  and  address  of  Mine,  de  Gardelux.  I  put  in 
another  package  the  ring,  with  his  arms,  which  he 
had  designed  for  Mademoiselle  Helene;  in  still 
another,  the  papers  which  he  had  taken  along  with 
him  on  his  campaign ;  and  in  a  fourth,  the  tunic  in 
which  he  was  killed.  As  to  the  miniature,  I  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  keep  that  by  myself.  Ivory  is  a 
fragile  substance,  and  its  setting  was  very  delicate. 
The  pack-mules  trot  cruelly  liai-tl,  and  ])ound  every- 
thing to  pieces  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  if  their  whole 
bunlen  is  not  thrown  down  some  precipice. 

Our  expedition  was  not  ended  yet,  —  far  from  it. 
The  Arabs  held  their  own.  AVe  had  but  the  heights 
and  vallevs,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments. 1  hat 's  what  it  is  to  wage  war  in  Africa.  You 
start  out  for  an  expedition  and  are  gone  six  months, 
if  you  come  back  at  all.  Marcou  has  figured  up 
.our  losses :  it  is  not  certainly  so  big  an  affair  as  the 
work  of  ^L  Chenu  in  the  Crimean  war,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  sufficiently  frightful.  Of  eight  hundred 
men  that  obeyed  his  onlers,  our  General  could  gather 
now  only  four  hundred  and  fifty-two,  —  a  little  more 
than  half  What  enraged  me  was,  that  this  unfor- 
tunate campaign  brought  alxHit  neither  advance- 
ment nor  decoration  to  a  soul.  One  would  not  wish 
to  say  publicly  that  the  French  dominatiun  had 
been  threatened  in  the  region  of  Biskra ;  but  it 
turned  out  that  we  had  Ix'cn  whiling  away  these  six 
months  for  the  benefit  of  the  King  of  Prussia  !  So 
much  tiie  worse  for  us.  Politics  makes  heavy  de- 
mands. 

My  firet  care  on  returning  was  to  find  the  will  and 
send  it  to  Paris.  The  family  notary  had  written  to 
me  for  it  three  times,  always  adding  that  the  Count- 
ess and  Mademoiselle  de  Gardelux  were  too  much 
overcome  to  thank  me  for  my  attention.  I  had  no 
need  of  their  sympathy;  but  the  notary's  manner 
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and  iiupc'\tii-ncc  nettled  mc.  The  provisions  of  tlie 
will  were  known, —  I^ojwld  left  Ins  sister  twenty- 
five  thousand  liores  income ;  but  how  the  deuce 
could  the  family  need  this  money  for  its  support ! 

AVe  hail  two  months'  rest.  I  fell  into  all  my  old 
ways.  There  was  nothin<;  like  our  baths  for  rc- 
fn'shing  one  after  a  campaign.  AVliy  has  not  some 
one  discovered  a  bath  for  the  heart  /  Grief  had 
had  the  effect  upon  me  of  making  me  sour  and  satir- 
ical, and  I  would  believe  scarcely  anything  I  heard. 
A  fine  and  charming  girl,  who  na«l  loved  me  with 
all  her  little  heart,  and  been  loved  tenderly  in  re- 
turn, was  fii"st  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  and 
then  odious  in  a  manner,  I  could  not  say  why.  We 
had  been  nearly  affianced ;  our  mothei-s  were  sis- 
ters; our  fortunes  were  like;  our  characters  even 
better  matched.  Never  since  our  farewells  had  she 
let  a  courier  leave  without  sending  me  a  letter.  I 
had  not  answered  as  regularly ;  but  she  knew  she 
was  loved,  and  that  sufficed.  One  fine  day  I  took 
an  aversion  to  her.  All  her  j)retty  little  tricks, 
which  used  to  bring  teai-s  to  my  eyes,  began  to  irri- 
tate my  nerves.  1  fancied  that  it  was  ridiculous, 
and  even  impertinent,  — her  manner  of  sending  me 
violets  and  forget-me-nots  of  the  brooks.  I  deter- 
mined that  she  should  know  my  aversion,  and  took 
a  cruel  pleasure  in  making  her  suffer.  I  regretted 
that  the  post  did  not  go  ollencr,  to  give  me  the  op- 
portunity of  repeating  my  harehness.  Man  is  an 
untamable  wolf;  and  when  ferocity  takes  hold  of 
him,  he  needs  to  give  it  way  constantly.  It  is  for 
this  reason  assassins  repeat  their  blows  long  after 
they  have  finished  their  victim.  Marguerite  replied 
at  first  with  pleasantries,  whose  tenderness  angered 
me ;  then  came  gi-ief  and  tears ;  finally  the  family 
interfered.  Mamma  Brunner  and  Uncle  Moses 
wrote  to  ask,  both  at  once,  if  I  had  lost  m^-  wits.  I 
had.  I  replied  with  a  prodigious  dissertation  on  the 
danger  of  consanguineous  marriages,  and  declared  I 
had  no  wish  to  be  the  father  of  sundry  deaf  mutes. 
Thereupon,  my  poor  Gretschen  and  her  parents 
manifested  their  dignity ;  and  they  married  her  to  a 
factor  of  Mulhousen,  whose  likeness  only  had  she 
seen,  whom  she  had  refused  thrice,  and  whom  she 
passionately  loves  to-daj'. 

Well !  I  should  deceive  if  I  should  tell  you  I  was 
happy.  It  would  have  been  a  godsend  to  me  to 
have  some  mortal  (juarrel.  But  at  Biskra  the  gar- 
rison were  melancholy,  and  stared  at  each  other  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do.  As  to  the  dan- 
cing girls  and  such  things,  they  were  a  horror  to 
mc. 

My  only  pleasure  —  and  vou  will  think  it  a  droll 
one  —  was  to  engross  myself  with  recollections  of 
the  Turco.  I  read  over  his  verses,  and  the  daily 
journal  which,  in  accordance  with  a  habit  M.  Pel- 
gas  had  taught  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  write  up 
every  night  uefore  going  to  bed.  I  ran  through  the 
few  and  short  letters  wliich  he  had  received  from 
his  family.  In  this  way,  I  found  out  that  mv  famous 
letter  from  Madame  de  Gardelux  was  in  ll«$lene's 
handwriting.  The  poor  child  had  doubtless  written 
at  her  motiier's  dictation,  otherwise  she  had  looked 
little  into  her  own  heart.  I  could  only  think  of  her 
as  the  gooil  and  gracious  l)eing  that  her})rother  had 
often  painted  her  to  me.  I  e&tecmed  her  nmch ;  I 
complained  of  her  a  little ;  I  —  well,  it  is  laughable, 
but  I  was  anxious  for  her  future.  Only  think  of 
such  a  child  being  left  to  the  care  of  such  a  mother  I 
She  needed  a  counsellor,  a  support,  another  Leo- 
pold, —  in  one  wonl,  a  second  brother.  And  I  felt 
It  devolved  upon  me  to  see  that  .she  had  such.     We 


Alsatians  have  one  unmistakable  quality,  and  that 
is  devotedncss.  Tiiey  say  of  our  walking,  that  we 
run.  Wv.  give  up  life,  if  one  needs  it,  without  a 
sigh.  That  it  is  to  be  an  Alsatian !  I  was  con- 
stantly recalling  the  |)i-qjects  of  our  friend  for  her 
whom  he  called  his  little  Ilelene;  and  I  looked 
alK)ut  me  conscientiously  for  the  man  who  was  wor- 
thy of  her.  If  I  Iiad  found  him,  my  word  for  it,  I 
would  have  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to 
Paris.  I  said  to  myself,  "  The  family  may  scout 
your  devotion  ;  but  you  have  done  your  duty  to  him 
who  is  no  more." 

"While  I  was  giving  myself  over  to  these  reveries, 
oblivion  wjis  doing  a  work  for  me.  The  image  of 
the  Turco  faded  from  my  memory.  I  felt  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  I  could  not  recall  him  at  all, 
and  he  would  be  an  abstraction,  without  form,  —  a 
being  of  the  fancy.  Why  in  the  deuce  had  I  not 
dreame<l  of  making  some  drawing  of  him  in  the 
days  of  idleness  in  camp  V  I  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  losing  him  a  second  time  in  this  way.  In  this 
anxiety,  the  miniature  of  his  sister  did  me  a  service. 
By  means  of  it  I  summoned  up  my  remembrances, 
by  what  pi-ocess  I  know  not,  when  a  not  handsome 
brother  resembles  a  very  handsome  sister.  Tlie 
work  required  time  and  application,  but  I  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  I  began  by  copying  in  water  tints 
the  miniature,  just  as  it  was.  The  more  I  went  on 
the  greater  grew  my  admiration  for  the  inimitable 
artist,  and  its  skill  baffled  me  for  a  fortnight.  Ev- 
ery stroke  of  mine  only  convinced  me  of  my  inapti- 
tude and  my  coarseness.  I  said  to  myself,  no  one 
not  a  woman,  not  a  mother,  could  hope  to  interpret 
so  delicate  a  beauty  in  a  young  girl.  Finally  — 
we  will  speak  no  longer  of  it ;  but  I  regained  for  my 
memory  the  figure  of  my  Leopold ;  and  it  sufficed 
lor  me  to  portray  him  in  a  crayon,  —  mediocre,  no 
doubt,  but  still  the  likeness  was  good. 

All  this  killed  time,  but  I  did  not  forget  that  there 
remained  for  me  to  visit  the  Faubourg  St.  Germaine. 
Only,  every  time  I  thought  of  me,  Charles  Brunner, 
making  an  appearance  in  the  salona  of  the  Garde- 
lu.x,  I  had  a  cohl  feeling  down  the  back,  and  a  tin- 
gling through  the  roots  of  the  hair.  I  ani  timid 
w^th  women  of  the  world.  It  was  not  so  nmch  the 
haughtiness  of  the  Countess  that  frightened  me ; 
no,  it  was  the  sight  of  that  i)Oor  Ilelene,  weeuir.j. 
Sometimes  I  reproached  myself  with  being  still  at 
Biskra,  when  it  was  easy  for  me  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence.  Tiien,  again,  I  woidd  think  it  were  much 
better  to  delay  the  visit,  for  my  visit  would  only 
freshen  their  grief,  and  woidd  it  not  l>e  better  to 
wait  until  they  were  more  reconciled  to  the  catas- 
ti-ophe  V  Perhaps  if  I  waited  too  long  these  souve- 
nirs I  was  to  carry  would  only  open  h.ilf-healed 
wounds !  I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  nor  had  I  any 
one,  sufficiently  intimate  with  me,  to  ask  counsel  of 
and  to  share  my  secrets  with. 

I  was  .*<till  questioning  myself,  when  General  Ger- 
hardt,  who  is  my  compatriot  and  go<lfather,  pro- 
j)osed  to  me  to  join  him  at  Sidl-bel-Abbes.  Dulong, 
ins  ordnance-officer,  had  died ;  and  thty  expected 
to  have  a  campaign  to  make  on  the  frontiers  of 
Maroc.  The  offer  of  the  General  i)ut  an  end  to 
mv  unccrt'iinty.  —  the  nature  of  the  .service,  above 
all.  I  set  out  for  SIdi-bel- Abbes,  and  remained  there 
four  months,  awaiting  the  setting  out  of  the  c-xpe- 
dition.  My  god-father  divined  probably  that  I  had 
something  'in  my  mind  outside  of  the  8er^•ice,  for 
one  fine  morning  he  sai<l  to  me,  "  I  have  some  com- 
missions for  Alsatia,  and  you  shall  have  leave  of 
aljsence  to  engage  in  thelu.     Pack  your  baggage 
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and  po.  Give  my  regards  to  your  friends  and 
mino." 

I  left.  I  arrived  at  tlie  Hotel  du  Louvre.  Mamma 
IJrunncr  wouhl  meet  me  at  Obernay.  She  knew 
the  date  of  my  starting,  an<l  would  calculate,  to  the 
lioiir,  the  time  of  our  meeting.  It  wa.s  thus  impo«- 
eible  for  me  to  stay  over  in  Psiris  more  than  a 
d.iy,  without  disaj)pointing  her.  I  nnistered  courage 
and  resolved  to  call  in  the  afternoon  on  Mmc.  de 
Ganlelu-x.  Most  of  my  wardrobe  had  gone  by  the 
express,  and  I  had  not  a  civilian's  dress  with  me ; 
but,  though  not  new,  my  uniform  was  still  in  a  pre- 
sentable condition.  While  brushing  my  frock  —  for 
the  hotel  servants  are  remiss  in  these  matters  —  I 
remembered  the  word  of  my  poor  friend  about 
brushing  up  and  dancing  attendance. 

It  was  a  year  and  eight  days  since  I  had  seen 
him  die ;  but  as  the  news  had  reached  them  at  least 
two  mouths  later,  I  said  to  myself  that  Mme.  and 
Mademoiselle  Gardelu-x  ought  yet  to  be  in  half- 
mourning.  I  made  ready  my  speeches  while 
counting  my  packages.  There  were  three  small 
ones,  —  the  watch,  the  ring,  and  the  miniature,  — 
a  medium-sized  one,  the  papers,  —  and  a  large  one, 
liis  tunic.  I  took  these  all  myself,  for  no  one  for  a 
year  had  touched  them  but  myself,  —  and  took  a 
hackney-coach  in  the  court  of  the  hotel.  I  gave 
the  address  to  the  driver,  and  told  him  to  ask  en- 
trance at  the  gate ;  but  when  we  reached  it  the 
gate  W.1S  open,  and  there  were  several  equipages  in 
waiting  in  the  court.  A  bedizened  valet  opened 
the  door,  and  wanted  to  know  if  my  visit  was  in- 
tendetl  for  ^Iine.  de  Gardelux.  '*  Yes,"  said  I,  and 
so  paj»sed  in,  burdened  with  my  bundles.  In  the 
antechamber  I  started  up  three  or  lour  funny  fel- 
lows, who  were  Avondering  at  the  buckles  of  their 
shoes.  They  started  to  ease  me  of  some  of  my 
packages,  but  I  sent  them  all  back  to  their  benches 
with  a  look.  Then  appeared  a  little  black  puppet 
in  a  dress-coat,  who  introduced  me  into  the  first 
nalon,  then  into  another,  then  into  a  thii*d ;  and 
there  he  planted  himsi'lf  before  me,  and  proceeded 
to  say  in  aconfiilentual  tone,  "^Monsieur  knows  that 
this  is  Madcime's  reception  day  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  it,  but  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I 
shall  be  sure  then  of  finding  her  at  home." 

He  seemed  to  eye  my  uniform  inquisitively,  when 
I  told  him  he  might  announce  Captain  Charles 
Brunner.  »' No,  —  take  this  card  to  Madame  the 
Countess."  I  had  provide<l  myself  with  that  arti- 
cle, and  had  written  after  my  name,  "  Bearing  the 
last  adieus  of  Leopold." 

A  great  burst  of  laughter  arrested  me  on  the 
threshold.  The  black-coat  took  my  message,  and 
came  back  to  say  politely,  "  Madame  the  Countess 
is  very  sensible  of  the  honor  of  Caiitain  Brunncr's 
viait;  but  as  she  h.as  company  with  her,  she  begs 
he  will  come  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour." 

"  Say  that  I  reached  here  tliis  morning,  char<^ed 
with  delivering  a  massage,  which  I  have  sworn"  to 
commit  to  herself  alone ;  and  that  I  leave  by  the 
train  for  Strasburg  at  eiglit  and  a  half." 

My  diddling  amba/<sador  made  another  journey, 
and  came  back  again :  "  If  Monsieur  the  Captam 
will  only  follow  to  the  lx)udoir  of  Madame,  she  will 
give  him  audience  for  five  minutes." 

I  was  fiuioa*!.  TliLs  woman  deigas  to  give  five 
minutes  to  one  who  wouM  have  given  his  life  for 
hicT  eon  !  I  followctl  into  ^Ia<lame's  boudoir.  It 
was  admirably  a<lapted  by  its  ligliis  for  concealing 
the  ravages  of  time.  A  minute  after  I  heard  a 
ruatle,  —  something  like  a  murmur  of  the  sea.    The 


robe  was  seen,  —  it  was  mauve.  !Madainc  had  ante- 
dated her  mourning  for  making  it  short,  perhaps  ! 
I  looked  at  her  countenance.  It  was  smibng  and 
cat-like, — something  like  that  famous  sido^ance 
of  Dubarry  at  forty.  Ah,  if  I  only  could  have  said, 
Here  is  the  true  mother  of  my  poor  Turco  !  I  saw 
his  look  in  her,  —  less  flattered,  but  quite  as  strong 
as  in  the  likeness  of  the  sister. 

She  remained  standing  before  me,  while  I,  stand- 
ing, explained  the  reasons  of  my  importunity. 
"  So,"  said  she  almost  lackadaisically,  "  you  have 
known  thb  jwor  Leopold  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame,  and  there  are  not  many  who  have 
known  and  appreciated  him  in  this  life." 

A  cloud  i)asscd  over  her  face.  Perhaps  I  had 
gone  too  far  in  this  first  word.  But  she  doubtless 
recovered  hei*self  by  thinking  it  was  not  wise  to 
reply  to  the  impertinences  of  an  inferior.  She 
took  an  air  of  polite  condescension,  and  said  in  a 
drawling  voice,  that  discovered  no  sign  of  emotion, 
"  Without  doubt"  he  had  his  good  qualities.  His 
death  left  a  great  void  among  us.  But  what  an 
absurd  notion  that  wjxs  of  his,  going  to  kill  savages, 
when  he  could  have  had  a  happy  life  at  Paris.  If 
he  had  listened  to  our  counsels  he  would  still  have 
been  in  this  world." 

"  I  know,  matbime,  that  you  are  not  favorable  to 
his  vocation,  for  he  kept  nothing  secret  fl-om  me ; 
and  I  was  initiated  into  all  your  family  aflTairs.  I 
have  read  all  the  letters,  —  that  is, — those  which 
he  wrote  you  —  " 

She  jwsitively  blushed  under  the  reproach  implied 
in  this.  "  Good,"  thought  I;  "  I  have  made  a  breach. 
Let  us  strike  once  more  in  the  same  spot,  and  dis- 
cover once  for  all  if  there  is  not  something  human 
at  the  bottom  of  this  heart."  She  did  not  give  me 
time  to  renew  the  stroke.     Her  reply  was  ready. 

"  In  fine,"  said  she,  "  discretion  Avas  not  his  \nr- 
tuc.  lie  had  a  fault  of  laying  himself  oj^cn  at 
a  A-enture.  But  wliat,  sir,  has  he  charged  vou 
with  ?  " 

"  AVith  embracing  Ids  mother  and  sister ;  then  —  " 

"  Allow  me  to  consider  that  already  done.  Have 
you  not  sometliing  for  our  address?" 

"  Yes,  madame,  here  is  his  Avatch,  Avhich  he 
charged  me  Avith  stopping  at  the  precise  moment 
of  his  death,  in  order  tliat  his  last  thoughts  —  " 

'•  Well,  Avell,  monsieur,  I  hear.  The  intention  is 
delicate,  and  such  an  idea  could  only  spring  up  in 
a  being  of  his  bloo<l.  I  am  profoundly  touched,  for 
it  proves  that  the  vulgarity  of  life  had  not  yet 
tainted  this  unhappy  child.  But  the  watch  is  a 
chronometer  of  .a  certain  value,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  Perhaps  you  Avould  like  to  keep  it  as  a 
souvenir  youi-sclf." 

"  He  left  me  some  keepsakes,  which  he  wished  me 
to  have ;  but  this  he  sent  to  you.  I  should  hold  it 
impious  to  acceiit  it." 

"  So  be  it.     Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  No,  madame ;  you  Avill  find  here  some  of  his 
papers ;  the  journal  of  his  life  ;  two  letters  which 
he  Avrote  to  you  and  to  his  sister  before  leaving 
Biskra ;  and  finally  his  verses,  for  you  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  he  Avas  a  poet." 

"  Alas !  wc  did  all  we  could  to  correct  that  fault 
in  him." 

"  But  he  had  genius,  madame  ;  and  it  is  his  glory 
that  I  deliver  to  your  hands." 

*'  You  rhyme  jjerhaps,  also,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  madame,  /  am  too  perfect  for  that.  Here  is 
the  tunic  that  he  Avore  on  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
is  stained  with  his  blood,  and  slashed  with  the  blows 
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that  will  fonviuce  you  of  his  courage."  I  stojtjwd  a 
uiuiuc-nt  to  see  what  efTect  these  words  were  having, 
'riiorc  was  no  hinger  any  doubt.  I  had  touehed  the 
riglit  sjK)t  ill  the  region  of  the  heart.  Her  breast 
swellcil,  her  lips  titMublcil,  her  eyes  glistened.  There 
were  teai'^  under  the  rock  alter  all.  Weep  on, 
thought  I.  Prove  yourself  a  woman  of  flesh  and 
bone,  fashioneil  of  like  clay,  and  the  same  in  the 
faculties  of  sulVering,  with  the  rest  of  us.  Then  I 
will  with  o|)en  arms  receive  you  into  the  bosom  of 
humanity. 

Unfortunately,  ju?t  at  that  moment  the  wheels  of 
a  carri;»ge  were  heard  grating  on  the  gravel  of  the 
courtyard.  ]Madame  recollected  herself,  and  thought 
that  teal's  ha<l  no  business  in  her  world.  She  raised 
Ler  eyes,  and  discovered,  I  know  not  whose  equi- 
p.ige,  tliTOugh  the  blinds  of  her  boudoir.  Perhaps 
she  suddenly  concluded  that  a  bloody  tunic  would 
be  an  awkward  thing  to  be  seen  Avith,  and  would 
look  strangely  out  of  jilace  on  her  rosewood  table. 
In  short,  she  forced  back  the  tears,  and  changed  her 
whole  air.  It  was  too  late  for  my  i*enewed  stroke. 
The  Counters  was  (|uitc  herself  once  more.  Siie 
prevented  my  tearing  the  wrapper  open,  and  turned 
away  her  head  witli  a  thousand  grimaces,  and 
snulfed  away  at  her  smelling-bottle.  "  O,  sir,"' 
cried  she,  "  I  beg  pardon  for  my  nerves.  Take  it 
away,  I  pray  you.  Do  with  it  wliat  you  choose. 
Give  it  in  my  name  to  some  poor  oflicer." 

"  Ah,  madame,  no  oflicer  is  so  poor  as  that ;  for 
he  knows  what  his  pay  is,  and  governs  his  wants 
accordingly.     I  am  your  humble  servant." 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  forgetting  the  other  part 
of  my  commission,  and  had  Just  put  out  my  hand  to 
the  door,  when  it  opened.  1  started  back,  dazzled, 
astonished,  hurled  back  by  a  bi'illlant  appaintion.  I 
foroot  myself  in  my  wonder  and  cried  out,  "Ah,  our 
litue  Helene !  " 

Our  little  Ilelene,  who  had  a  grand  and  majestic 
presence,  gave  me  a  haughty  look,  and  saluted  me 
distantly.  I  felt  that  I  had  done  something  exces- 
sively impertinent  at  Paris,  however  it  might  be  at 
Biskra.  I  stixmmered  out  some  woixls  of  expla- 
►  nation,  of  remcmbi'ance,  of  sentiment,  and  concluded 
by  presenting  the  ring  and  the  miniature,  which  she 
tooK  coldly.  The  mother  lookeil  at  me  as  much  as 
to  say,  Wliat  lunger  detains  you  ?  I  made  my  bow 
and  fle<l,  and  when  on  the  steps  of  that  hotel,  I 
drew  a  long  breath  of  fri>sh  air,  stamped  my  foot, 
and  cried  out,  "  O  ye  ■Nvrctches ! " 

Was  I  right  or  wrong  ?    I  leave  it  to  you. 

Nobody  wished  to  discuss  such  a  point  with  one 
so  agitated.  Put  in  leaving  the  cafe  I  heard  (ioui^ 
geon  say  to  Fitz-Moore,  "  Do  you  wish  to  see  a 
woniler-struck  captain  ?  Take  Brunncr  into  a 
comer,  and  tell  hin»  that  for  eighteen  niontlis  he 
had  been  in  love  mth  Mile,  de  Gardclux." 


THE  TUSSEII  SILKWORM  OF  INDIA. 

Nkvkk  perhaps  ha.s  the  subject  of  silk  cultivation 
in  this  and  other  countries  attracted  so  much  nul)lic 
attention  a.s  it  is  now  doing ;  and  it  is  to  be  nopcd 
that  the  spirited  and  strenuous  cfforta  now  being 
made  to  acclimatize  the  Ailanthns  worm  may  be 
crowned  with  success.  So  far  we  see  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  fear  as  to  the  ultimate  result ;  an«l  we 
confidently  hope,  in  a  short  time,  to  see  a  new  ele- 
ment of  home  industry  established,  by  which  em- 
ployment will  be  aflbrtled  to  the  aged,  the  very 
young,  and  the  afflicted  of  our  suburban  and  rural 


districts.  It  Is  our  intention  to  note  carefully,  from 
time  to  time,  the  progress  made  and  results  arrived 
at  in  this  new  but  most  desirable  branch  of  indus- 
tr}'.  France  ha**,  as  yet,  outstripped  us  on  the 
march,  and  is  fairly  establishe*!  as  a  silk-pixxlucing 
country.  Hitherto  the  labors  of  the  mulberry-womi 
have  furnished  the  supply  to  the  manufucturei-s,  and 
countless  trees  were  reared  and  planted  out  to  sup- 
ply food  for  the  ravenous  broods  of  wonns. 

How  the  silkworm  pest,  "  Gettein,"  appeared, 
and  swept,  like  a  blight,  over  the  lands  of  the  poor 
sllk-cultlvatoi-s  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment ; 
and  it  appears  probable  that  both  the  Ailanthus,  and 
still  more  hardy  Oak  worm,  will  erelong  spin  their 
webs  for  the  "  public  weal "  both  in  England  and 
France. 

India  has,  from  time  immemorial,  l>cen  a  silk- 
producing  country ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
from  the  wrv  carHe;<t  ages,  much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  silkworm  management. 

The  onlinary  Chinese  or  mulberry  worm  has  been 
long  known  and  extensively  reared  in  many  dis- 
tricts. But  it  is  our  intention  now  to  deal  more 
particularly  with  the  native  Indian  silkworm,  his 
works  and  mode  of  life.  It  is  by  the  natives  called 
'•  Bu^hey  " ;  and  the  dead  leaf  or  brown-colored  silk 
which  it  spins  is  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  as  "  Tusseh."  This  becoming  and 
exceedingly  durable  silk  Is  raplilly  gaining  favor 
amongst  the  fair  members  of  English  society ;  and 
Regent  Street,  that  great  emporium  of  fashionable 
merchandise,  possesses,  in  common  with  the  bazaar 
of  the  Eastern  world,  its  piles  of  rich  brown  Tusseh, 
piled  bale  on  bale,  as  a  lure  to  those  who  heedlessly 
trust  themselves  within  the  magnetic  circle  of  the 
shops. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  India,  silk  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  in  almost  universal  use ;  and  so  durable  is  it, 
that  years  of  wear  are  scarcely  suflicient  to  destroy 
its  tough  texture.  But  to  all  those  who  possess  gar- 
ments of  this,  or  any  other  Indian  silk,  a  word  of 
caution  may  not  come  amiss.  Never  subject  them 
to  the  action  of  hot  water,  or  their  strength  and 
durability  soon  pass  fi-om  them,  and  they  rapidly 
become  deteriorated  and  fragile. 

The  "  Tusseh"  worm  is  found  in  Bahar,  Assam, 
and  Bengal ;  being  ver}-  abundant  in  the  neighbor- 
hootl  of  tne  Beerbboom  Hills,  in  the  latter  country. 
In  this  and  other  iK)rtions  of  the  presidency  it  has 
been  for  ages  so  abundant  and  unfailing  in  its  sup- 
ply of  raw  silk,  that  the  native  population  are  ena- 
bled to  avail  themselves  extensively  of  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  useful  purj>oses.  Its  footl,  the  leaves  of  the 
Jihamnus  Jiijuba,  — ''  byer,"  "  beer,"  or  ''  bear"  ber- 
ry of  tae  Hindoos,  —  is  found  growng  wild  in  ev- 
ery forest  and  jungle.  Tlie  Termlnalia,  Alata,  Gla- 
bra, or  "  Asseen,"  is  also  eaten  freely  ;  so  that  scar- 
city of  food  is  a  contingency  rarely  to  be  feared. 
And  wherever  life-giving  water  can  be  made  to  flow, 
or  where,  deep  beneath  the  cable-like  roots  and 
spreading  branches  of  some  huge  banyan,  the  cool 
well  lies  hid,  there  will  the  water-loving  Hindoo 
erect  his  hut,  and  pass  his  simple  life,  cutting  and 

I  pruning  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  own 
lome,  until  the  season  shall  arrive  for  the  young 
worms  to  appear  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  forest. 
For,  be  it  known  that  our  "  Tusseh"  friend  is  a  ver- 
itable vagabond  in  both  his  youth  and  old  age,  reso- 
lutely objecting  to  be  domesticated,  and  alSolutely 
refusing  to  rear  a  family  within  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

So  our  dusky  worm-hunters  betake  themselves  at 
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early  dawn  to  the  bi/er-beny  and  jisseon  thickets, 
and  there,  with  keen,  searching  eye,  examine  the 
fallen  leaves.  Hat  stones,  or  pieces  of  bark,  in  order 
to  discover  the  gunjKjwder-like  traces  of  the  yonng 
insects,  which  niay'chancc  to  be  luxuriating  amongst 
the  rich  grcon  canopy  above.  The  tell-Uile  signs 
once  discovered,  our  J)rying  investigator  ])laces  the 
soles  of  his  feet  against  the  trunk,  and,  with  a  small 
sharp  hatchet  in  his  waist-cloth,  walks  up  the  tree 
in  a  nianner  that  even  Leotard  himself  would  find 
hanl  to  accomplish.  The  perforated  leaves  and 
busy  worms,  as  with  sharp  nij)pers  and  swaying 
heads  they  mow  their  way  amongst  the  young  foli- 
jige,  are  now  brought  under  observation.  A  few 
steady,  welWirected  cuts  serve  to  detach  the  branch 
from  the  parent  trunk ;  and  the  whole  family  of  va- 
grant young  worms,  branch  and  all,  are  passed  care- 
fully to  the  ground.  These,  with  othei-s  procured 
in  like  manner,  are  then  carried,  with  much  cere- 
mony, many  curious  religious  rites,  and  an  inordi- 
nate quantity  of  toin-tom  beating,  to  their  future 
liome,  near  the  hut  of  their  captor,  who  at  once 

Irfaces  them  on  the  leaves  of  the  asseen-tree  to  feed, 
'"rom  this  time,  war  of  the  most  determined  char- 
sicter  is  declai-etl  against  all  marauding  crows  and 
piratical  "  mina-birds."  * 

Pellet-bows,  stones,  and  slings,  accompanied  by 
noises  of  the  most  wild  and  fiendish  character,  serve 
to  scare  off  the  feathered  pi-owlers  by  day ;  but  by 
night,  —  on  leaden  wings,  in  long  lines,  like  some  of 
the  strange  old-world  species  long  jiassed  away,  — 
out  Hap  the  bats,  who  are  even  more  fond  of  a  plump 
young  silkworm  than  the  crows  and  their  hungry 
companions.  So  that,  what  with  the  howling  of  the 
jackals,  the  screaming  of  a  chance  leopard  in  the 
distant  forest,  and  the  owl-like  hootings  of  the  "  silk- 
worm guanl,"  night  is  imode  hideous,  and  sleep  an 
impossibility.  The  eggs  from  which  the  young 
worms  are  hatched  generally  take  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  according  to  the  temperature  and  state 
of  weather,  beibre  the  young  brood  comes  forth 
and  makes  its  appearance.  They  are  deposited 
by  tlie  moth  amongst  the  crevices  and  rough  pro- 
jecting plates  of  the  bark,  to  which  they  are  nt- 
tached  by  a  very  glutinous  material.  This  appears 
to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  ants  and  other 
enemies.  Nearly  three  months  are  passed  in  the 
egg  and  larva  state  before  the  worm  begins  to  spin ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  amongst  all  the 
curious  and  interesting  insUmccs  of  clever  insect 
architecture  which  the  upturned  stone,  the  tfisplaced 
bark,  or  hollow  tree  discloses,  one  more  wonderful 
than  tlic  /inline  on  a  stem  built  by  the  "  Tiisseh  " 
worm.  This  is  of  almost  oval  form,  firmly  and 
evenly  woven,  and  hung  from  one  end,  ^uch  like 
sonje  foi-est  fruit  at  the  end  of  a  long,  tough,  horny 
stalk.  This,  at  its  upper  end,  has  a  perfect  ring 
ina<le  in  it,  which  p.-us8e8  round  a  twig  of  suitable 
size,  and  always  within  a  bifurcation  of  the  wood. 
No  other  means  of  attachment  could,  for  simplicity 
and  strength,  equal  this  arrangement;  as  rough, 
stormy  winds,  or  other  disturbing  influences,  instead 
of  breaking  the  stem  short  off,  as  would  ineviubly 
happen  if  glued  fast,  simply  move  the  ring  round 
tlic  stick  fbrwanl  or  biuk  as  the  branches  wave. 

In  this  hanging  cot  the  worm  remains  at  rest  from 
October  tmtil  some  time  in  July,  when  the  moth 
forces  Its  way  out,  and,  if  a  male,  at  once  Hies  off  to 
other  ami  far-ofT  groves,  deserting  the  ladies  most 
rudely.  They  —  good,  orderly  creatures  —  quietly  re- 
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main  at  home,  until,  after  a  short  time,  perhaps  within 
a  few  hours,  perchance  in  a  day  or  two,  arrive,  with 
much  flutter  and  display  of  j)aint.e(l  wii^gs,  a  whole 
troop  of  gay  gallants,  who  at  once  establish  a  do- 
mestic circle  around  them.  These  gay  Lotharios 
liave  been  rejKtrted  by  the  natives  as  having  winged 
their  way  from  immense  distances  in  their  wander- 
ings, proved  by  certain  well-known  marks  placed  on 
their  wings  by  the  inhabitants  of  distant  districts. 
Whether  these  i-estless  creatures  would  select  suita- 
ble partners  if  confined  to  the  home-circle,  it  is  hard 
to  say :  one  thing  is  certain,  with  them  liberty  and 
flight  go  hand-in-hand. 

The  movements  of  these  insects  are  always  most 
cai-efully  watched  by  the  natives  engaged  in  their 
management,  as  good  or  evil  fortune  is  supposed  to 
result  from  the  early  or  late  arrival  of  the  flights  of 
male  moths  :  and  the  inevitable  "  tom-tom,"  together 
with  instruments  rather  of  torture  than  music,  lend 
their  aid  in  causing  such  a  din  as  would  frighten  any 
ordinary  moth  clean  out  of  his  wits,  and  make  him 
forget  the  ladies  altogether. 

The  female  moth  rarely  lives  beyond  from  eight 
to  twelve  days  after  depositing  her  eggs,  which  she 
generally  does  very  near  the  cocoon  from  which  she 
came.  During  the  period  of  her  short  life,  no  food 
of  any  description  is  taken,  and  no  mouth  or  other 
orifice  through  which  sustenance  could  pass  exists. 

The  cocoons  are  gathered  from  the  trees  long 
before  the  moth  is  sufficiently  developed  to  com- 
mence its  attack  on  the  walls  of  the  sealed-up  cap- 
sule in  which  it  is  imprisoned.  Now  comes  another 
season  of  "  tomash  " :  "  tom-tom  "  again,  braying  of 
horns,  and  general  production  of  unearthly  noises. 
Plantain-leaves  have  to  be  gathered,  dried,  packed 
together,  and  duly  burned.  From  the  ashes,  when 
mixed  with  water,  a  "  ley  "  is  made,  which  is  then 
de])osited  in  just  such  an  earthen  pot  as  that  in 
which  "  Ingoldsby  "  describes  his  "  convivial  imp  " 
triumphantly  lu.xuriating  :  — 

"  A  quaint  imp  sat  in  nn  earthen  pot. 
In  nn  eartlien,  big -bellied  pot  sat  he; 
Through  holes  in  the  sides  his  arms  stuck  out,  — 
Rather  a  comical  sight  to  see." 

For  between  two  and  three  hours  the  cocoons  about  * 
to  be  wound  are  allowed  to  soak  in  the  mixture 
contained  in  this  pot.  They  are  then  wet,  and  are 
so  transferred  to  another  vessel,  also  earthen,  and 
in  material  closely  allied  to  pot  the  first.  Hei-e 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  untd  sufficiently  sofl  for 
winding,  which  they  generally  are  in  from  four  to 
five  days. 

Flat,  shallow  dishes  are  now  provided,  still  earth- 
en, and  still  of  the  family  of  "  pot."  Into  these  the 
soflened  cocoons  are  thrown,  without  water.  The 
terminal  threads  of  four  or  five  cocoons,  after  hav- 
ing been  dexterously  unravelled,  are  carried  to  the 
drum  of  a  small  primitive-looking  reel,  built  up  of 
four  bars  of  hard  wood  running  through  a  couple 
of  the  hardened  knots  of  a  large  bamboo  cane. 
The  reel  is  held  in  the  lefl  hand  and  turned  with  the 
right,  the  threads  passing  in  an  oblitjue  direction 
over  the  thigh  of  the  spinner,  who  squats  on  the 
ground  before  his  dish  of  cocoons  as  if  about  to  in- 
dulge in  a  fea«t  of  tempting  fruit.  liy  a  peculiar 
species  of  sleight  of  hand,  a  dexterous  twist  is  given 
to  the  comjwund  thread  as  it  is  wound  oflj  and  much 
skill  apjK'ai-s  iv<iuisite  in  the  opei-ation,  to  avoid 
breakages  and  entanglements.  Wiien  fitted  by  after 
pn^paration,  the  thn-ad  is  carried  to  the  loom  of  Uie 
country,  where  the  "  Tusseh  "  fabric  is  produced. 

Besides  the  worm  now  under  notice,  thei-e  are 
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others  wliiili  we  shall  merely  give  n  passing  notice 
of,  although  their  pi"o(liicts  are  valuable  and  ni.iy 
call  for  further  reniai-k. 

The  '•  Arrindy,"  or  Pa/ma  Cltristi  worm,  feeds  ex- 
clusively on  the  leaves  of  the  Pahua  C'liristi,  spins  a 
lighter-colored  silk  than  the  Tusseh  ;  but  it  cannot 
Ik;  wound,  and  is  therefore  carded,  and  treated  much 
after  the  manner  of  cotton.  Its  strength  and  tena- 
city are  wonderful.  Garments  made  fi*oni  it  have 
l>een  known  to  descend  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. How  fortunate  it  is  that  the  fashions  of  the 
East  are  not  so  changeable  as  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try I  AViiat  woidd  "  Lady  Clara  "  think  of  being 
presented  at  Court  in  the  same  dress  as  that  worn 
Ij}'  her  lamented  grandmother  when  she  was  young  ? 
Shawls,  muslins,  and  other  Indian  protluctions  are, 
by  the  merchants,  packed  in  "  Amndy  cloth,"  as 
being  the  strongest  and  most  durable  envelope  to 
be  found. 

There  is  yet  another  silk-producing  worm,  the 
native  name  of  which  I  do  not  rememoer.  This  is 
found  living  wild  amongst  the  great  mango  "  topes  " 
of  Central  India,  spinning  its  cocoons  either  between 
the  forks  of  some  twig,  or  amongst  the  thick  clus- 
tering i)arasites,  which  closely  resemble  the  mistletoe 
of  our  own  orchards  and  wootls.  This  wild  silk 
is  fivquently  gatliered  by  the  inliabitants  of  the 
"  gaums,"  or  native  villages  of  the  interior,  for  tlie 
j>urpose  of  mixing  with  the  other  kinds,  or  with  a 
view  to  the  manufacture  of  bow-strings,  sword-loops, 
bands  for  the  barrels  of  their  matcldocks,  and  va- 
rious other  odd  purjMJses  to  which  silk  is  applied  in 
an  Eastern  country.  That  India  has  furnished  large 
quantities  of  silk  to  the  Western  world  from  periods 
of  the  most  remote  antiijuity,  history  and  tradition 
alike  prove  ;  and  it  has  been  reasonably  questioned 
whether  the  immense  canopies  used  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  ancient  Roman  theatres  were  not 
conqjosed  of  this  material ;  and,  together  with  the 
peacocks,  gold,  and  other  precious  merchandise  in 
which  the  old-world  potentates  so  much  delighted, 
brought  from  the  distant  land  of  "  Ind  "  to  minister 
to  their  wants  and  luxuries. 

LOVE  LAUGHS  AT  LOCKSMITHS. 

"What  I'm  now  going  to  tell  you,  boys,  must 
be  kejit  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,"  said  our  first 
clerk,  as  he  s<iueezed  a  lemon  into  his  tumbler. 

We — that  is  to  say,  I,  Ned  Bolton,  the  present 
•writer,  Herbert  Engletlue,  an<l  young  Harry  Ches- 
ter, all  junior  clerks  in  the  bank  of  Baskerville, 
Troutnum^nd  Co.  —  solemnly  promised  that  the 
seal  tliat  ^s  to  lock  up  the  communication  we 
were  about  to  receive  shoidd  never  be  broken. 

"  And  yet,"  said  ^Ir.  Minton,  with  the  kettle  in 
his  hand,  "  I  hardly  think  I  '11  let  it  out  to  you 
youngsters ;  it 's  all  against  myi^elf." 

Harry  Chester's  eyes  looked  eager  appeals,  and 
Herbert  said,  — 

"  0  now,  come  I  say,  Mr.  Minton,  you  should  n't 
have  said  so  much,  you  know :  and  then  to  talk 
alxtut  not  letting  it  out,  you  know  it '«  so  jolly  mys- 
terious." 

"  WcH,"  said  our  cheery  chief,  "  as  Ned  here  has 
treated  us  so  well  to-night,  I  '11  make  some  return 
by  trying  to  amuse  you  Iwys  with  the  account  of  an 
incident  which  hanjwned  to  me  some  years  ago." 

We  were  deliglited,  —  I  especially  so,  being  the 
host  for  the  night,  and  anxious,  as  such,  that  things 
should  go  off  well.  "We  drew  up  to  the  fire,  gla.'sses 
were  filled,  and  the  ivlics  of  the  contents  of  the 


hamper,  which  the  dear  people  at  home  had  sent 
me,  were  removed.  The  November  wind  howled 
dismally  over  the  London  roofs,  and  rattled  at  the 
window  as  if  anxioius  to  join  so  pleasant  a  party. 
Mr.  Minton  took  an  approving  sip  of  his  hot  grog, 
drew  his  fingers  through  his  iron-gi-ay  hair,  and 
began :  — 

"In  the  year  forty-six,  I  had  been  some  seven 
years  a  clerk  in  the  bank.  Our  Mr.  linskerville's 
father  was  the  nrincipal  then,  ami  a  very  shrewd, 
cute  old  fellow  he  was,  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Trout- 
man  was  then  a  clerk,  and  junior  to  me,  but  every 
one  knew  that  he  would  be  a  partner  some  <lay,  as 
he  had  married  Miss  liaskervdle.  Young  Baskcr- 
ville,  who  looks  grave  enough  now,  was  a  boy  at 
Harrow,  and  used,  in  holiday  time,  to  run  in  "and 
out  of  the  bank,  and  stare  at  the  piles  of  sovereigns, 
just  as  he  liked. 

"  I  had  had  some  troubles  then,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  grave,  sedate  young  man;  and,  as  Mr. 
Baskerville  told  my  poor  mother,  '  as  stea<ly  as  the 
funds.'  In  consequence  of  this  gravity  of  manner 
and  character  for  steadiness,  I  had  been  several 
times  employed  in  little  matters  of  a  confidential 
nature,  and  my  conduct  in  these  had  iK'on  approved 
of.  One  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  in 
the  year  I  speak  of,  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  with 
not  very  much  to  do.  I  had  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  about  my  own  afTaii-s,  and  gone  back  over 
ground  rather  painful  for  me  to  tread,  and  was 
therefore  rather  sad  that  sunny  August  afternoon. 
While  I  was  meditating  and  idly  drawing  figures 
on  my  blotting-pad,  the  bank  messenger  came  to 
me,  and  said  that  Mr.  Baskerville  wished  to  speak 
to  me.  I  went  into  his  private  room  and  found  him 
seated  at  his  de.sk,  and  in  an  arm-chair  beside  him 
sit  a  middle-€«gcd,  invalid-looking  man,  whose  hand- 
some face  wore  a  peevish  expression  that  seemed  to 
be  permanent.     Mr.  Baskerville  said, — 

" '  This,  my  lord,  is  the  gentleman  -whom  I  should 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  employing  in  the 
matter.'  The  stranger  looked  at  me  languidly,  and 
slightly  inclined  his  head  as  I  bowed. 

"  '  Rather  young  for  such  work,  is  he  not,  Basker- 
ville ?  ' 

" '  No,  my  lord,  I  don't  think  so.  Mr.  Minton  is 
grave  and  steady  beyond  his  years,  an<l  the  finn  has 
very  great  confidence  in  him.' 

" '  VVell,  I  will  trust  to  you,  and  I  tliink  you  folly 
understand  all  that  is  wanted.  I  would  rather  not 
give  myself  the  fatigue  of  entering  into  explanations 
with  this  young  man,  if  you  think  you  thoroughly 
understAttd  what  I  want.' 

"'If  fou  will  leave  it  to  me,  my  lord,  I  will 
undertake  that  Mr.  Minton  shall  receive  full  in- 
stnictions.  Just  see  if  Lord  Valdane's  carriage  is 
at  the  door,  will  you,  Mr.  Minton  V  ' 

"  I  returned  with  the  revjuisite  information;  and 
his  lordship,  after  being  carefully  wrapped  up,  took 
the  arm  of  one  of  his  men,  and  went  to  his  carriage. 

"  Mr.  Baskerville  then  asked  me  to  shut  the  door 
and  sit  down  beside  him,  and  proceeded  to  give  me 
full  and  complete  directions  as  to  how  I  was  to  act. 

"  It  appeared  that  I./Oitl  Valdanc  had  throe 
daughters,  besitles  several  sons.  Tiie  youngest  of 
his  (laughters,  when  jast  sixteen,  had  caused  great 
trouble  and  distress  to  her  family  by  falling  in  love 
with  a  violinist,  who  had  come  constantly  to  the 
house  to  give  one  of  her  brothers  lessons  on  his  in- 
strument. This  had  been  discovered  about  a  year 
before,  and  had  given  rise  to  great  recriminations. 
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ami  the  young  In-ly  had  shown  an  amount  of  obsti- 
nacy and  ton»iH.>r  which  had  quite  alarmed  her 
friends,  so  foreign  was  it,  apparently,  to  her  nature. 
She  ha»l  utterly  declined  to  give  up  her  lover,  and 
bad  o{)eu!y  declared  her  intention  of  liolding  any 
communication  with  him  that  opportunities  might 
offer.  Under  the.«e  circumstances,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  her  youth,  her  father  determined  to  send 
her  to  a  school  kept  by  an  EngUsh  latly  in  a  village 
about  lilteen  miles  from  Brussels,  and  hoped  that  a 
year  or  two  of  entire  change  and  absence  from 
home  would  make  her  get  over  and  forget  an  affec- 
tion begun  at  so  early  an  age.  She-  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  !Mrs.  Slater's  school,  but  that  lady  had 
just  written  to  Lonl  Valdane,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  to  say  that  she  could  no  longer  undertake  the 
education  of  Miss  Valdane,  as  her  conduct  was  of 
such  a  kind  as  utterly  to  destroy  those  relations 
which  should  exist  between  mistress  and  jiupil. 
Lord  Valdane  had  therefore  determined  to  bring 
her  back  to  England,  and  he  the  more  readily  con- 
sented to  this  arrangement,  as  he  had  had  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  Arnc  had  left,  this  country  for  America. 
Having  no  servant  to  whom  he  could  trust  the  duty 
of  escortiuj^  liis  daughter  home,  Lord  Valdane  had 
come  to  ^Ir.  Ba-skerville,  with  whom  he  banked,  to 
ask  that  some  confidential  clerk  might  be  sent  to 
Antwerp  to  meet  Miss  Valdane,  and  bring  her  home 
to  her  father's  house  in  Eaton  Square.  A  servant 
would  be  sent  with  her  as  far  as  Antwerp,  where 
she  would  be  met  by  the  person  chosen  to  escort 
her. 

*'  I  asked  Mr.  Baskerville  if  it  was  thought  that 
the  young  lady  would  return  home  willingly." 

" '  They  imagine  that  she  will  do  so,'  said  he ; 
'  she  h.is  complained  in  her  letters,  which  have  been 
very  few,  of  her  "  transportation,"  as  she  called  it. 
It  is  most  probable  that  her  youtlrful  passion  will 
have  died  out.  This  fellow,  Arne,  is  described  to 
me  as  aK  effeminate-looking,  though  elegant  man, 
but  wanting  in  many  of  those  manly  attributes 
which  are  to  most  women  the  chief  attraction  in 
a  man's  character. 

"  Mr.  B.'u<»kerville  told  me  to  come  to  him  again 
for  a  naper  of  instructions  that  he  would  give  me, 
as  well  as  a  letter  from  Lord  Valdane  to  his  daugh- 
ter,  directing  her  to  place  herself  under  my  charge. 
He  also  told  me  that  she  would  be  accompanied  oy 
her  maid,  a  young  girl,  and  too  inexperienced  to  be 
trusted  w^ith  the  duty  of  an  escort. 

''  I  returned  to  my  seat  and  thought  over  all 
that  I  had  heard,  and  all  I  was  to  do.  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  like  the  work ;  it  was  not  of  a  kind 
that  I  had  bargained  for  on  entering  a  bank,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  be  more  the  duty  of  a  superior 
nervant  than  of  a  gentleman.  I  know,  liowever, 
bow  much  depended  upon  my  making  myself  useful 
to  the  firm,  and  so  I  determined  to  put  my  pride 
into  my  pocket. 

"  Before  I  left  the  office  I  got  mv  paper  of  in- 
struction-s,  and  returned  home  to  reaJ  tlicm,  having 
firet  obtained  from  the  cashier,  by  Mr.  Baskerville's 
orders,  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  all  possible  expen- 
ses, those  of  the  young  lady  and  her  maid  included. 
I  found  that  I  was  to  start  for  Dover  by  that  night's 
mail,  and  go  by  the  first  boat  to  Ostend,  and  thence 
to  Antwerp.  I  was  instructed  to  be  very  firm  with 
Miss  Valdane,  and  was  advised  to  avoid  any  at- 
tempts at  intimacy  on  her  part  I  was  simply  to 
be  her  escort,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  relieve  her 
of  all  trouble.  She  would  expect  me,  as  a  letter 
had  been  written  to  Mrs.  Slater  dcsirin"  her  to 


& 


send  the  youug  lady  to  Antwerp,  under  charge  of 
a  servant." 

"By  Jove,  though!"  said  Herbert  Engledue, 
"  would  n't  I  just  like  a  little  thing  of  that  sort  to 
do!" 

♦'  Wait  until  you  hear  the  end  of  my  story,  and 
you  will  think  differently,"  said  Mr.  Minton  ;  "  no 
one  likea  to  be  fooled,  and  that  was  what  happened 
to  me. 

"  I  started,  according  to  my  instructions,  by  the 
night  mail  for  Dover,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  next 
day  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  St.  An- 
toine  at  Antwerp.  I  iiujuired  if  Miss  Valdane  had 
an-ived,  and  was  asked  to  step  up  to  a  drawing- 
room  on  the  second  floor.  No  one  was  in  the  room 
when  I  entered,  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  respectable- 
lookinj;  middle-ajred  woman  came  in,  with  an  ex- 
pression  of  anxiety  on  her  countenance. 

" '  Are  you  the  gentleman  from  London,  sir  ? ' 
she  said. 

"  '  I  am,'  said  L  '  "VVhon  will  it  be  convenient  for 
Miss  Valdane  to  set  out  on  her  journey  ? ' 

"  '  O  sir,'  said  she,  '  ISIiss  Valdane  is  very  un- 
well, and  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  This  has 
upset  all  the  plans  that  had  been  arranged,  and  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.' 

"  '  When  did  this  illness  come  on  ? '  I  asked. 

" '  Why,  sir,  ]Miss  Valdane  seemed  very  well 
when  we  left,  but  as  we  got  near  Antwerp  she 
complained  of  headache,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to 
bed  directly  we  got  to  the  hotel.  The  worst  of  it 
is,'  said  she,  after  a  pause,  '  that  I  must  return  by 
this  evening's  train.' 

"  '  The  young  lady  has  her  maid,  I  understand  ? ' 
said  L 

" '  0  yes,  sir,  she  is  with  her,  certainly ;  but  she 
is  young  and  flighty,  and  I  have  n't  much  confidence 
in  her.' 

" '  Has  Miss  Valdane  seen  any  medical  man  ? ' 
said  L 

"  '  O  no,  sir,  she  would  n't  hear  of  one  being 
sent  for.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  it  cannot  be  helped ;  you  must 
return  to  your  mistress,  and  I  must  wait  here  until 
Miss  Valdane  is  able  to  travel.' 

"  In  the  coui-se  of  the  afternoon,  and  after  Mrs. 
Slater's  servant  had  left,  I  sent  up  my  compliments 
to  Miss  Valdane,  and  requested  to  Icnow  how  she 
was. 

" '  Miss  Valdane's  compliments,  she  was  so  much 
better  that  she  hoped  to  be  down  stairs  in  the  course 
of  an  hour.' 

"  This  was  good  news,  and  I  immediately  set 
about  inquiries  as  to  trains  and  boat.  I  found  that 
by  leaving  Ostend  at  half  past  three  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  young  lady  could  be  at  her  father's  house 
in  time  for  lunch  the  same  day.  I  accordingly 
made  the  recjuisite  arrangements,  and  awaited  Miss 
Valdane's  ajnwarance. 

"  Her  maid  shortly  afterwards  came  down  with  a 
message  to  know  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  me 
to  have  an  interview  with  her  mistress.  I,  of  course, 
assented,  and  directly  afterwards  a  young  lady  came 
into  the  room. 

"I  bowed,  and  looked  at  my  charge  with  some 
curiosity.  Her  appearance  surprised  me.  She  was 
dark,  and  had  large,  tender-looking  eyes,  but  in 
other  respects  was  by  no  means  good-looking,  and 
seemed  to  want  the  ease  and  savoir  /aire  that  I 
should  have  imagined  a  girl  in  her  rank  of  life 
would  have  nossessed.  She  was  well  and  hand- 
somely dresseu,  but  was  decidedly  not  elegant ;  and 
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there  was  a  want  of  freslincss  and  youthfulnoss  about 
her  that  made  her  anythinf^  but  an  attractive-look- 
ing girl.  She  addressed  nie  in  a  constrained  and 
rather  unmusical  voice. 

" '  You  are  the  per  —  the  gentleman  that  has 
been  sent  over  to  letch  mo?' 

"  •  I  am,  Mis3  Valdane ;  when  will  it  be  conven- 
ient to  you  to  set  out  on  your  journey  ?  ' 

"  '  I  uon't  know,'  she  said,  pettishly  ;  '  I  wanted  to 
see  the  pictures  and  the  cathedral,  but  1  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  do  as  I  *m  told.' 

" '  I  was  instructed,'  said  I,  '  to  escort  you  home 
Avithout  any  'delay.' 

" '  O,  by  the  way,'  said  she,  *  there  'a  a  school- 
fellow of  mine  and  a  gi'eat  friend  going  with  us. 
She  wanted  to  go  home,  so  we  agreed  to  travel  to- 
gether.' 

"How  strange,  thought  I,  that  the  servant  should 
nave  made  no  mention  of  this  other  pupil.  But  I 
suppose  she  was  so  much  engrosseil  Avitli  Miss  Val- 
dane's  illness  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

" '  I  was  not  aware,'  saiil  I,  '  that  vou  would  have 
a  companion ;  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  of 
use  to  her.* 

"  •  I  '11  call  her  down,'  she  said,  and  going  to  the 
door  she  called,  or  rather  shouted,  '  Amy,  come 
down.' 

"  She  forgets,  I  thought,  that  she  is  in  a  crowded 
hotel,  and  not  at  home.  I  heard  a  light  tripping 
step  •n  the  staii-s,  and  after  some  little  giggling  out- 
side the  door,  Miss  Valdane  came  in  with  a  very 
pretty,  mischievous-looking  blonde,  who  could  not 
present  the  semblance  of  gravity  when  she  was  in- 
troduced to  me. 

"  '  What  on  earth  arc  you  laughing  at.  Amy  ?  ' 
said  my  charge. 

"'You  mustn't  mind  me,  Mr.  Minton!'  said 
Miss  ^Ianvei"s  ;  '  I  'm  rather  silly,  I  'm  afraid.* 

"'Rather  silly  I'  said  Miss  Valdane;  'hetliinks 
you  a  little  tom-fool,  and  he  's  perfectly  right  in 
thinking  so,'  and  before  I  had  time  to  put  in  a 
disclaimer  to  this  opinion,  she  added,  '  I  don't  know 
what  you  people  are  going  to  do,  but  I  *m  going  to 
dine.' 

" '  Shall  we  «Hnc  at  once.  Miss  Valdane  ? '  said  I, 
♦and  then  we  can  leave  Antwerp  at  half  past  seven, 
catch  the  night  mail  at  Ostend,  and  be  m  London 
by  mitlday  to-morrow.' 

"  '  Just  as  you  like,'  said  she. 

"  I  ordered  dinner  for  three,  and  that  finished, 
the  young  ladies  went  to  their  rooms  to  prepare  for 
the  journey. 

"  I  could  hear  Miss  Valdane  whistling  as  she 
packed,  and  I  must  say  that  the  young  lady's  collec- 
tion of  tunes  was  very  varied,  if  it  was  not  very 
select. 

"  I  could  not  help  wishing  m)-self  back  again  at 
the  bank  and  mv  hands  clean  washed  of  my  eccen- 
tric charge.  Miss  Valdane  en>barra''sed  me  very 
much  as  we  were  leaving  the  hotel  by  interfering 
with  the  variotw  elirections  that  I  gave,  and  when 
we  got  to  the  station  she  had  an  altercation  with  a 
porter,  which  exhausted  all  my  rather  scanty  stock 
of  French  to  set  right.  Miss  Manvers  remonstn\te<l 
with  her  friend,  but  always  as  if  more  amused  by 
her  vagaries  than  annoyed. 

"  It  IS  needless  for  me  to  detail  all  the  worrjnng 
events  of  the  journey  to  Ostentl  and  the  voyage  to 
Dover.  During  the  latter,  the  sea  certainly  did 
subdue  the  young  latly's  spirits,  and  she  lay  on  a 
bench  on  deck  with  a  stiffish  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  beside  her,  and  held  her  tongue.     Miss  Man- 


vei-3  was  a  i-iddle  to  me  as  well  as  her  friend.  In  a 
great  deal  that  she  said  and  did,  and  in  her  man- 
nere  and  address,  she  showed  the  education  and  re- 
finement of  a  lady,  and  yet  she  encouraged  rather 
than  subdued  her  friend's  eccentricities  by  her  evi- 
dent junusement. 

"  Upon  our  an-ival  at  Dover,  I  found  that  the 
next  train  to  London  did  not  leave  for  a  couple  of 
houi-s,  so,  after  giving  directions  for  the  examination 
of  our  luggage,  1  went  with  the  two  girls  to  the  I^rd 
Warden,  and  onlcred  brejikfast.  Here  Miss  Man- 
vei-s  announced  her  intention  of  leaving  us.  She 
had  friends  living  at  Dover,  with  whom  she  was  go- 
ing to  stay,  and  she  would  go  to  them  after  we  had 
left,  as  she  wished  to  see  as  much  of  her  dear  Con- 
stantia  as  possible. 

"  At1:er  we  had  had  breakfast,  Constantia  asked 
me  to  walk  out  and  sec  the  place,  as  she  wished  to 
have  some  private  conversation  with  her  friend.  I 
accordingly  dawdled  away  a  half-hour  on  the  pier, 
and  then  returned  and  found  that  we  must  start  at 
once  if  we  wished  to  catch  the  train.  Tlie  two 
girls  parted  in  the  most  aflectionate  manner.  Miss 
Manvers  seeming  more  amuse<l  than  over  at  the  ex- 
traordinary expressions  of  affection  indulged  in  by 
Miss  Valdane,  whose  conduct  would  have  '  brought 
down  the  house  '  in  a  melodrama. 

"  We  went  to  the  station  together.  Miss  Valdane 
having  left  her  maid  to  look  after  her  friend  and 
come  on  by  the  next  train,  another  thing  which 
would  have  astonished  me,  if  I  had  had  any  capa- 
city for  that  feeling  left.  Upon  my  asking^her  what 
luggage  she  had,  she  said, — 

"  '  Just  a  portmanteau.' 

"  '  Nothing  more  ?  '  ^id  I. 

"  '  Not  a  tiling.' 

"  Accordingly  I  found  a  not  very  large  port- 
manteau, which  Miss  Valdane  said  was  hers. 

"  '  Just  see  and  have  it  put  into  our  compartment,' 
said  she;  'and,  I  say,  tell  the  guard  to  let  as  have 
the  carriage  to  ourselves ;  you  're  not  afraid  of  me, 
anil  I  'm  sure  I  'm  not  afraid  of  you.' 

"  I  was  going  to  disregard  this  hist  order,  as  I  had 
no  wish  whatever  for  .a  tete-ii-tclc,  but  Constantia 
came  up  and  gave  it  herself,  together  with  half  a 
crown,  which  had  the  effect  which  she  desired. 

"  We  fouufl  the  portmanteau  under  the  seat,  and 
taking  our  places,  the  train  started.  Not  long  afl«r 
she  said,  — 

"  '  Object  to  smoking  ? ' 

"  '  No,  thanks,  ^liss  Valdane  ;  it 's  very  good  of 
you,  but  I  «lon*t  smoke.' 

"'Mind  it?' 

"  '  Well,  no,'  I  said  ;  '  not  much.' 

"  I  stared  blankly  at  her  while  she  took  a  cigar- 
case  out  of  her  pocket,  and  selecting  one,  lighted  it, 
and  .''cttled  herself  comfortably  in  her  seat. 

"  I  sat  as  far  as  I  could  from  her,  and  looking  out 
of  window,  tried  to  forget  her. 

" '  You  'ro  a  very  pleasant  companion,  I  must 
say,'  said  she,  after  a  tune.  '  Come,  say  something, 
ujan,  an<l  ilon't  leave  me  languishing  here.  Here, 
we  might  have  a  verv  pretty  little  bit  of  flirting,  it' 
you  wouhl  only  sav  tU  to  my  tat.' 

"  '  Excuse  me.  Miss  Valdane,'  I  saitl ;  '  but  it  was 
business,  and  not  pleasure,  that  gave  me  the  task  of 
escorting  you  home ;  an<l  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  saying  that  I  have  had  no  pleasure  whatever  in 
the  matter.  You  will,  therefore,  permit  me  to  finish 
my  businws  in  the  way  I  think  best,  which  is  to 
hand  you  over  to  the  care  of  Lonl  Valdane  with  as 
much  despatch  and  as  little  talking  as  possible.' 
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"  '  If  you  won't  talk,  you  must  work,"  said  she. 
*  You  surt'ly  won't  object  to  oblige  a  lady  so  far  as 
to  take  that  portmanteau  from  under  the  seat,  and 
unstrap  it' 

"  I  complied,  to  save  further  words.  She  threw 
her  keys  at  me,  .ind  said,  — 

"  '  Unlock,  and  throw  open  the  fatal  chest.' 

"  I  did  so,  and  saw  the  usual  contents  of  a  gentle- 
man's jiortmanteau.  There  were  the  neatly-folded 
shirts,  the  brushes  and  shaving-tackle  fitted  in  here 
and  tliere,  visions  of  very  gentlemanly-looking  gar- 
ments IkjIow,  boots  guiltless  of  the  feminine  foot, 
and,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  that  ouglit  to  belong 
to  a  lady's  wardi-obe.  I  was  really  rather  j)lcase(l 
than  otherwise,  and  said, — 

"  '  You  've  managed  to  bring  some  one  else's  port- 
manteau.' 

"  '  No,  I  have  n't,  you  clever  man  ;  I  'in  rather 
given  to  foreign  customs,  and  affect  what  you,  you 
mass  of  propriety,  would  consider  eccentricities  in 
my  costume.  However,  before  I  make  the  requisite 
changes  to  fit  me  for  meeting  dear  papa,  let  me  tell 
you  a  little  story,  as  you  seem  in  want  of  amuse- 
ment 

"  '  Your  clever  people  in  London,  backed  by  the 
wishes  of  Lonl  Valdane,  sent  you  over  to  Antwerp 
to  bring  home  that  nobleman's  refractory  daughter, 
who,  it  was  hop^'d,  ha<l  forgotten  lier  disgraceful 
engagement.  —  Give  me  those  balmorals,  will  you  ".■' 
Thanks.  —  You,  accordingly,  being  a  very  clever 
young  man  and  an  admirable  accountant,  were  of 
course  eminently  fitted  for  the  work,  and  were 
therefore  chosen  to  do  it.  —  Just  see  if  you  can  find 
a  blue-striped  flannel  shirt  among  those.  Thanks. 
Hang  it  over  the  arm  of  the  seat  to  air.  —  Well, 
your  noble  client  wi*ote  to  the  schoolmistress  what 
would  have  been  a  most  pleasant  letter,  if  iit  had 
not  l)een  (juite  so  dictatorial ;  and  he  also  >vTote  to 
his  afl'ectionate  daughter,  congratulating  her  on 
having  recovered  from  her  little  attack  of  love,  and 
saying  something  di.sparaging  of  the  poor  lover,  who 
was  in  America.  —  If  you  will  take  tliat  coat  and 

trou 'NVell,  those  things  under  it,  and  hang 

them  to  the  i-oof,  the  creases  will  come  out.  You 
won't  ?  —  that  's  rude,  and  not  projier  conduct  to 
an  unprotccte<l  woman.  But,  to  continue  my  story, 
as  I  see  you  are  getting  restless.  By  a  wonderful 
chance  tliis  forlorn  damsel  saw  her  unfortunate 
lover  shortly  afler  she  got  papa's  note.  She  should 
n't  have  done  it,  but  she  did.  They  put  their  heads 
together,  —  they  'd  done  that  before,  but  they  did 
it  m  a  diflVront  manner  now,  and  they  made  up  a 
'•"''■  plan.    The  young  lady  went  down  to  Antwerp 
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under  charge,  and  she  got  so  jworly  as  they  neared 
the  station,  and  her  head  was  so  bad,  and  she  had, 
oh  I  such  a  pain  liere,  and  ah  !  such  a  twitch  there, 
that  to  lH!d  she  must  go  as  soon  as  she  reached  the 
hotel.  The  elegant  and  polite  escort  amvcd,  and 
wa«  met  by  a  domestic  whose  fiice  showed  longi- 
tude, if  her  in-xtnictions  did  not  admit  much  lati- 
tude. —  By  the  way,  where  do  you  get  boot-laces  ? 

I.KX)k  at  this  thing,  broken  otl"  in  the  middle. 

Well,  the  maid  tohl  her  storv,  and  the  youth  lis- 
tened, and  then  home  goes  tlic  maid,  leaving  tlie 
youth  in  sole  chat>re.  Shortly  aflerwards  down 
comes  Miss  Valdano,  recovered  and  charming, 
intttxluces  Miss  Man  vers,  —  more  charming  still. 
They  dine,  this  delightful  trio,  and  away  they  go. 
—  The  a<lvaiitige  of  tliis  apparatus  is,  that  you 
the  gl;u«  like  tliis,  and  then  you  can  shave 


bang 


at  leisure 


,'*^*-'  ''^^^^  ^  K*^'^  '^^•'^■''  '•"«  makes. 
Well,  our  three  Graces  arrive  at  Dover,  and  then 


dear  Miss  Manvers  makes  her  bow,  and  the  other 
pair  of  turtle-doves  go  off  together,  only,  —  and 
now,  please  attend,  for  I  come  to  the  ])oint  of  the 
story  —  only  Miss  Valdane,  for  whom  Mr.  Minton 
was  sent,  and  over  whom  he  was  to  exercise  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent  with  the  authority  of  a 
guardian,  does  nol  accompany  that  gentleman  to 
London.' 

"  '  Then,  who  are  you  ? '  I  almost  shrieked. 

" '  Fehx  Arne ;  and  now,  my  good  fellow,  the 
farce  is  played  out,  and  I  '11  take  oil"  this  trumpery.' 

"I  fell  back  in  my  seat,  and  watche<],  with  di/zy 
brain,  the  shedding  of  the  feminine  and  assumption 
of  the  masculine  attire. 

" '  You  infernal  rascal !'  at  last  I  said. 

"  '  Xow  I  'm  not  going  to  mind  anything  you  say, 
for  I  dare  say  you  are  rather  hurt.  The  thing  was 
well  arranged,  and  has  answered  capitally.  You 
can  tell  your  employer  that  it 's  no  sort  of  use  mak- 
ing any  further  fuss  about  me.  I  was  married  to  liis 
daughter  some  montlis  ago,  but  did  not  intend  it  to 
be  known  yet,  only  his  precipitancy  altered  matters. 
Some  day  we  'II  tell  liim  how  we  managed  it.  We 
determined  to  have  some  fun  out  of  the  gentleman 
sent  to  fetch  Mi-s.  Arne  home,  and,  a.s  he  had  been 
so  good  as  to  pay  both  our  fares  back  to  England, 
we  could  not  do  less  than  provide  him  with  company 
to  town.  Will  you  play  a  game  of  billiards  with  me 
while  I  wait  for  the  ne.xt  trfun  to  Dover  ?  Don't 
say  no,  if  you'd  rather  not  Tickets?  Ths^  gen- 
tleman has  mine,  guard.  Ta-ta !  Sorry  you've  no 
time  for  a  game ;  best  love  to  papa-in-law."  And 
taking  his  portmanteau,  he  sauntered  down  the 
station. 

"  How  I  got  mv  story  told  at  head-<martei"s  I  don't 
know.  Mr.  Baskerville  fii-st  frowned,  then  smiled, 
and  finally  roared.  I  entreated  him  to  keep  my 
failure  from  the  other  clerks,  and  you  three  lads  are 
the  fii-st  who  know  it." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more  about  them  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  not  such  a  very  bad  affair,  afler  all. 
He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  some  uncle  of 
his,  delighted  at  having  an  Honorable  for  a  niece, 
Icfl  them  some  money,  and  I  believe  he  settled  down 
as  a  country  gentleman.  Lord  Valdane  has,  how- 
ever, I  understand,  never  forgiven  them ;  and  now, 
boys,  '  Home,  sweet  home.' " 

I  thanked  our  good-natured  chief  for  his  story ; 
and,  when  we  met  the  same  morning  at  a  later  hour, 
we  youngstere  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  grave 
and  sedate  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  "  money  ar- 
ticles "  were  his  only  literature,  was  the  same  who 
had  been  tiie  hero  of  the  story  of  which  he  himself 
was  also  the  relatcr. 
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^lETEOROLITES. 

[Tranalated  for  Evkrv  Satirdiy  from  Uie  Journal  dts  Dibats.] 

M.  D.vrnuKE  has,  for  several  years  past,  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  great  many  of  thope 
stones  fallen  from  the  sky,  which  are  called  meteoro- 
lites  or  aerolites.  He  has  related  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  fall,  described  the  appearance, 
and  examined  the  composition  of  each  of  them. 

Although  these  jihenomena  present  little  variety, 
we  are  never  tired  of  studying  them,  for  we  have 
no  other  manner  of  examining  or  of  touching  a  sub- 
stance of  other  than  terrestrial  origin. 

^I.  Renan  says,  somewhere,  that  the  eye  is  a  purer 
and  nobler  organ  than  the  hand,  —  an  organ  nothing 
sullies  and  which  sullies  nothing;   nevcrthelcs;-,  it 
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seems,  in  the  fielil  of  experiment,  toueh  merits  the 
preference  j^iven  it  by  Lneretius.  The  hand  sug- 
gests the  most  certain  notions  in  tlie  ])hysical  sci- 
ences. The  real  existence  of  stai-s,  provetl  l)y  the 
evidence  of  tlie  eyes  and  of  telescopes,  is  umiues- 
tionably  assured  knowledge.  Mathematical  laws, 
and  the  ivgularity  of  their  motion,  reveal  their  real- 
ity, in  mass,  weight,  and  their  impenetrability;  in 
other  words,  the  essential  properties  of  matter.  But 
we  want  to  touch  them,  and,  failing  to  do  that,  we 
are  tempted  at  times  to  look  upon  them  as  mere 
visions.  W'c  find  it  anything  but  ea.-'y  to  class  as- 
tronomy among  the  natural  sciences. 

But  when  Ixxlies  in  fragments  come  to  us  from 
those  i-egions  of  space  which  lie  beyond  the  terres- 
trial atmosphere,  —  bodies  which  no  human  hand 
has  laid  hold  of,  which  perhaps  no  livinjr  thing  has 
touched,  the  sulistantial  reality  of  bodies  placed 
even  beyond  tiie  reach  of  our  sight  seems  more  cer- 
tain to  us,  because  it  becomes  palpable.  The  sky 
is,  as  it  were,  filled  with  things,  Jind  we  escape  for- 
ever from  the  tendency  of  ignorant  and  simple 
minds  to  believe  earth  everything.  It  would  even 
seem  that  these  specimens  ought,  if  careiully  studied, 
to  furnish  us  with  additional  information  about  the 
constitution  of  the  univei*sal  substance,  and  throw 
light  upon  several  of  the  greatest  problems  of  natural 
philosophy  and  metaphysics.  Let  us  see  on  what 
grounds  of  reason  this  hope  is  built. 

Tlie  fall  of  a  meteorolite  is  commonly  attended 
with  a  rejK)rt  like  that  of  several  cannon  simulta- 
neously fired.  The  force  of  projection  is  so  great  that 
the  stone  buries  itself  in  a  hole  several  inches  deep, 
where  it  remains  so  hot  that  it  is  some  time  before  it 
can  be  removed.  Sometimes  the  stone  thrown  in  this 
wjiy  comes  in  contact  with  a  hard  and  elastic  sub- 
stance, — stone,  for  instance ;  then  it  describes  a  sort 
of  ricochet,  and  not  only  may  fall  some  lesigues  far- 
ther ofi',  but  may  lx)uml  entirely  beyon<l  our  atmos- 
phere, and  this  so  far  as  to  go  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  earth's  sphei-e  of  attraction,  and  recommence  its 
Hight  through  space.  This  ])robably  wiis  the  history 
of  the  meteorolite  of  Orgueil  in  Tani-and-( iaronne 
county.  Sometimes  these  stones  are  numerous,  and 
cover  tlie  ground  with  their  fragments.  At  L'Aigle 
these  stones  fell  in  1H03  in  such  quantities  jxs  to  cover 
a  surface  of  two  sipiare  leagues.  They  are  in  general 
blackish,  angular,  ami  their  exterior  apiH?arance  is  so 
little  dirt'erent  from  some  terrestrial  rocks  that  men 
hesitate«l  for  a  long  time  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
a  celestial  origin,  lor  it  is  not  otlen  that  spectators  wit- 
ness their  fall.  Men  have  rarely  the  good  luck  of  the 
person  wlio  saw  one  of  these  stones  I'all  on  August 
•J.**,  lH6."i,  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  Aumale  (Algeria). 
He  was  able  to  give  an  e.xact  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, for  he  came  near  being  killed  by  the 
fall. 

As  soon  as  oljservers  were  satisfied  that  there  really 
were  minerals  whicli  had  iallen  from  the  skv,  their 
fii"St  impulse  was  to  attribute  them  to  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion. There  was  no  difiiculty  in  supposing  that  the 
lava  and  stones  ejected  by  volcanoes  might  have  been 
thrown  great  distances.  But  the  tall  of  these  stones 
is  not  more  frc<iuent  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  craters 
tlian  elsewhere,  and  the  erui)tivc  force  of  volcanoes 
cannot  throw  to  so  great  a  «listance  such  heavy 
maaoes.  Lastly,  the  chemical  composition  of  mcte- 
orolitcs  and  volcanic  stones  is  not  tiic  siime. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  giuses  and  vapors  of 
the  atmospheixj,  under  the  influence  of  some  powerful 
agent  (electricity,  for  instiince),  could  be  condense<l 
so  as  to  form  a  hartl  and  heavy  substance.    Although 


chemical  analysis  rarely  reveals  the  presence  of  mo- 
talic  vapors  in  the  air,  it  is  certain  there  are  traces  of 
them.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  Clausthal  manu- 
factories alone  throw  into  the  air  20,000,000  pounds 
of  water,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  sulphur,  and  several 
of  these  elements  have  been  found  in  rain-water 
and  melted  snow.  But  these  vapoi"s  arc  extremely 
disseminated,  and  enormous  masses  of  air  scarcely 
contain  a  few  millionth  jiarts  of  a  grain.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  an  agent  acts  simultaneously  up- 
on so  great  a  space  as  one  must  necessarily  conceive 
under  this  hypothesis,  and  that  these  scattere<l  mat- 
ters are  instantly  condensed.  And  this  condensa- 
tion must  necessarily  be  instantaneous,  because  no, 
not  the  least  particle,  could  increase  afler  its  forma- 
tion, for  it  would  at  once  fall  by  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. 

Laplace  thought  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon  might 
throw  as  far  as  us  the  matter  ejected  during  their 
eruptions.  He  reckonetl  tlie  foree  of  projection  this 
matter  must  receive  to  be  thrown  to  the  point  where 
it  would  begin  to  obey  terrestrial  attraction.  But 
its  initial  velocity  would  really  l)e  greater  than  one 
can  conceive  an  eruptive  foree  to  possess;  and,  more- 
over, a  series  of  improbable  hazards  must  occur  to 
throw  that  matter .  as  far  as  the  earth.  A  heavy 
body  thrown  off  by  the  moon  obevs  not  only  the 
force  of  projection,  but  the  force  wfiich  results  from 
the  motion  of  the  moon  itself.  These  two  fbrees 
act  together,  and  there  must  be  a  given  relation  be- 
tween the  direction  and  the  velocity  of  the  matter 
thrown,  before  the  resultant  of  those  two  forces  co- 
incides with  the  straight  line  which  runs  from  the 
earth  to  the  moon.  Lastly.  —  and  this  is  a  more 
conclusive  reason,  —  the  phenomenon  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  moon  has 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  play  of  light. 

Cliladni's  hypothesis,  which  assumes  the  fall  of 
meteorolites  to  be  the  same  phenomenon  as  falling 
stars  and  bolides,  is  very  probable,  if  it  be  not  proved, 
although  the  latter  do  not  al^vays  leave  a  material 
trace  upon  earth  ;  for  all  of  tliem  do  not  travei-se  our 
atmosj)here,  and  all  of  them  are  not  attracted  to  us. 
It  has  even  been  supfHjsed  that  some  of  them  have 
fallen  so  near  as  to  be  influenced  bv  terrestrial  at- 
traction, while  in  the  mean  time  tliey  are  ^  far 
from  earth  as  to  obey  other  attractions.  When 
this  conjuncture  of  influences  takes  place,  they 
do  not  fall,  but  they  remain  near  us  in  the  state  of 
permanent  satellites,  subject  to  several  contrary 
forces.  Tiie  last  keeper  of  the  Toulouse  (Jbserva- 
tory  was  led  by  calculations  to  believe  one  of  these 
bo<lies  is  suspended  5,087^  miles  from  the  earth,  an<l 
kept  there  by  the  contrary  fbrees  alluded  to,  ami  rt 
revolves  around  the  earth  in  thre'C  hours  and  twen- 
ty minutes.  Everybody  has  read  the  imaginary 
voyage  of  M.  Venie,  in  which  so  much  romantic 
reality  is  joined  with  a  most  scientifi(;  imagination, 
and  remembers  that  the  aluminium  ball  which  car- 
ries Michel  Anlan  and  Barbicane,  not  having  been 
thrown  far  enough,  forms  part  of  the  lunar  world, 
and  gravitates  around  the  moon. 

It  is  reckone<l  tlmt  several  thoasand  shooting  stars 
dart  annually  across  our  horizon,  wliicli  exercise  the 
patience  of  the  astronomer  who  lives  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Luxembourg,  M.  Coulvier  Gravier,  who  has 
for  the  last  twenty  years  recorded  the  date  of  their 
appearance,  their  dire'ction,  and  the  degree  of  their 
brilliancy.  They  attain  their  maximum  in  August 
and  November. 

Bolides  are  larger  and  move  slowly.  Their  light 
is  i)erha|)s  less   brilliant,  although   their  size  and 
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slow  uiotiun  in;ikc  them  more  vifiible.  In  17!>9, 
Humboldt  niul  IJoHpland  kiw  bolides,  apparently  as 
larpe  i\s  the  moon,  tall  thiek  as  snow-Hakes.  Con- 
tininj;  their  attention  to  a  very  sniiUl  zone,  they 
counted  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  fifteen  minutes, 
which  would  give  for  the  whole  hemisphere  a6,(i  10 
an  hour,  and  above  200,000  lor  the  whole  duration 
of  the  phenomenon.  Their  brilliancy  and  color  va- 
ried, as  it  does  in  all  sht>oting  stiU3.  Two  thirds  are 
commonly  of  a  white  color  ;  tlie  others  are  yellow, 
red,  or  greenish.  It  is  believed  that  tliese  shooting 
stai-s  are  (no  matter  what  their  color  may  be)  frag- 
ments of  planets  or  small  planets.  Their  apixjarance 
in  lumsual  numbei's  at  given  |)criods  of  tune  is  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  earth  crosses,  wliile  de- 
seribin<5  its  orbit,  a  sort  of  ring  formed  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  snjall  bodies,  whicli  circulate  around 
the  sun  with  extreme  velocity.  They  do  not  fall  on 
us,  but  we  meet  them  in  space.  .Sometimes,  too,  a 
planet  niai'  burst,  and  tlic  fragments  fly  until  tlicy 
come  within  the  eai'th's  sphere  of  attraction,  and  as 
they  lly  they,become  luminous  by  the  very  rapidity 
of  their  motion.  Such  is  the  double  oiigin  of  shoot- 
ing stara  and  meteorolites. 

The  tiret  <iuestion  we  ask,  when  we  sec  a  nieteor- 
olite,  is,  whetlier  it  is  formed  of  the  same  substances 
which  compose  our  globe,  or  is  a  peculiar  substance 
which  ditlei-s  from  everything  around  us.  Tiie  an- 
swer is  simple.  We  have  long  known  that  the  same 
elements,  the  same  salts,  the  same  crystalline  forms  are 
to  be  found  on  earth  and  in  all  the  fragments  which 
have  reached  us  irom  the  sky.  Tlie  laws  of  chem- 
istry, as  well  a.s  the  laws  of  gravitation,  are  the  same 
everywhere.  If  all  substances  known  to  man  have 
not  been  discovered  in  meteorolites,  at  least  iron, 
oxygen,  sulphur,  etc.,  —  in  all,  fourteen  out  of  sixty- 
three  siuq)le  substances,  —  have  been  found  in  them, 
and  coml)ined  just  as  wo  are  accustonicd  to  see  them 
ill  our  laboratories. 

Meteorolites  arc  divided  into  iron-mcteorolites 
an  !  ^t^>no-meteorolit^.'s.  Some  of  the  fonner  consist 
ut'  i)ure  iron,  others  of  iron  mi.xed  with  stony  sub- 
-taiH  ( •:(.  The  iron  found  in  them  is  "  r.ative  "  iron, 
that  is,  mctaUic.  It  is  called  "  meteoric  iron,"  be- 
cause it«  cxi.«tence  in  tiiis  state,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  is  considered  doubtful.  Tliis  iron  is  not  a  pe- 
cidiar  substance,  nor  a  peculiar  combination  ;  it  is, 
on  the  contnirv,  iron  itself,  in  a  state  of  purity  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  any  human  process. 

It  is  true  iron  has  been  found  in  this  state  of 
parity  in  coal-fields  which  had  boon  devastated  by 
subterranean  conflagrations,  which  transfonned  the 
'■nil  tnim;  into  a  natural  blast-furnace.  In  a  hy- 
•  I:  !  !  iron-mine  in  Saxony  this  sort  of  "native" 
i!  i  1  idtiud  in  core  or  kern,  and  in  stalactites,  ,ind 
II  !i<l  in  microscopic  grains  in  the  basaltic 

III-  .  of  the  Giants'   Causeway  in    Ii-eland. 

liut  nowhere  ia  it  found  in  such  large  quantities  as 
in  meteorolites.  Von  Humlx)!dt  saw  one  in  Mex- 
i<-o  which  weighed  4,0om  pcmils.  Boussingault  ex- 
amined one  in  South  Aiii!  liiii  which  weighed  1,.')00 
IKjuii'L*.  It  was  found  on  (iood  Satuixlav,  1810, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  Columbian  government. 
A  portion  of  it  wa«  brriken  oil',  to  forge  a  sword 
whicli  v.'a^  presented  to  Bohvar. 

The  meteoric  iron  often  looks  like  coariely 
wrought  iron,  although  motoora  are  unciuestionably 
natural  and  unworkcd.  It  has  the  following  pecu- 
li;irl  I  > .  If  the  •urfaco  of  the  iron  be  wjished  with  an 
:■'  il.  K'gular  lines  appear,  which  are  called  Wid- 
man»taotten'8  iiji^ares,  from  the  name  of  the  scientific 
man  who  first  saw  thorn.     They  remind  one  of  the 
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arabesques  seen  on  damaskeened  iron.  They  are 
produced  by  small  iron  crystals,  which  are  lai«l 
bare  by  the  dissolution  of  a  substance  disseminated 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  meteorolite,  and  which  is 
probably  nickel  or  phosphure  of  iron.  Nickel  is 
not  very  rare  in  mines,  but  it  is  not  commonly  found 
associated  with  iron  as  in  the  meteorolites.  When 
the  iron  of  meteorolites  is  melted  it  loses  the  property 
of  presenting  these  brilliant  figures.  !M.  Daubrce 
attributes  this  change  to  too  rapid  cooling. 

In  several  ingenious  experiments  M.  Daubrce 
attempted  to  make  this  sort  of  meteorolites  by  com- 
bining iron  with  sulphui",  nickel,  silicium,  etc.  Al- 
thougli  the  metallic  structure  was  produced  with- 
out difficulty,  Widmanstaetten's  figures  did  not  ap- 
j)ear.  Nevertheless,  by  melting  soft  iron  with  a 
mixture  of  phosphure  of  iron  and  nickel  he  obtained 
masses  precisely  like  meteoric  iron  in  their  appeai'- 
ance  and  structure. 

Meteoric  stones  ofiered  M.  Daubrde  a  much  more 
interesting  and  varied  object  of  study  than  meteoric 
iron,  because  the  composition  of  the  fbrnier  is  much 
more  complicated.  He  has  bent  all  his  efforts  to 
analyze  and  to  compose  them,  and  he  has  obtained 
unhoped-for  residts.  Ebelmen  was  the  first  to  at- 
tempt the  synthesis  of  minerals.  He  succeeded  in 
making  a  great  many  precious  stones,  which  could 
not  be  called  false  jewels,  because  their  materials 
wore  precisely  like  those  of  precious  stones,  and  were 
the  result  of  the  same  chemical  reactions.  The  fire 
alone  was  different,  anil  the  fire  of  I\I.  Ebelmen's 
furnace  had  neither  the  same  origin  nor  the  same 
power  as  terrestrial  fire.  He  manufactured  in  this 
way  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  qu.artz.  Had 
these  stones  been  larger  and  cheaper,  they  w^ould 
have  produced  a  revolution  in  jewelry. 

M.  J>.aubree,  who  has  attracted  attention  by  anal- 
ogous studies,  determined  in  the  first  place  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  composition  of  meteoric  stones.  Their 
composition  is  not  very  varied ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  it  with  precision.  A  chemical  analysis, 
wlucli  merely  indicates  the  element,  —  the  simple 
substances  wluch  have  entered  into  combination  to 
make  one  compound  substance,  —  is  not  enough,  be- 
cause common  stones,  which  are  in  great  number 
and  most  varied,  arc  produced  by  the  combination 
of  a  small  number  of  elements.  Nay,  more.  It  is 
not  enough  to  .nscertain  in  what  maimer  the  latter 
are  united,  or  what  salts  they  have  ibrmcd.  It  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  to  Avhat  inineraloglcal  group 
thoy  belong.  Tliis  group  docs  not  depend  solely  on 
the  nature  of  the  element  or  of  the  salt,  fi)r  its  com- 
position is  neither  so  determined,  nor  arc  its  propor- 
tions so  defined,  as  chemicid  compounds.  For  in- 
stance, chalk  and  marble  are  composed  of  calcium, 
oxygen,  and  carbon ;  they  both  are,  besides,  two 
carbonates  of  lime,  and  nevertheless  they  differ' in 
appearance,  structure,  and  properties.  It  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain,  not  only 
whether  there  be  silicium  or  silex  in  the  meteorolites, 
but  what  silicate  is  formed,  and  what  mineral  form 
the  silicate  has  a<>sumed. 

Meteoric  stones,  which  are  smaller  than  meteoric 
iron,  are  covered  with  a  black  and  ghwwy  cnist  pro- 
duced by  superficial  fiision.  It  is  probable  this  fu- 
sion took  pla^'C  during  their  flight  tlu-ough  the 
atmosphero.  Nevertheless,  in  melting  the.sc  stones 
in  a  crucible,  M.  Daubrce  did  not  obtain  tliis  con- 
fused, ghussy  substance ;  he  found,  on  t!ie  contrary, 
a  substance  which  had  gi'cat  tendency  to  crystalliza- 
tion. It  is  well  to  observe  that  this  procew  of  melt- 
ing, carefully  made,  so  far  from  decomposing  the 
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stone,  must  put  it  in  tliat  Tujuid  state  in  which  the 
minerals  are  separate  from  each  other,  and  assume 
the  crystiilliuc  forms  ivhii-h  distincnish  them.  Cun- 
seejuently  this  pi-orcss  of  niolting«9  made  neither  in 
glass  nor  silver  vessels,  which  would  melt  with  the 
stone,  nor  in  platina  or  earthen  vessel?,  which  woidd 
combine  with  the  sul|)hnr  and  phosphorus.  It  is 
made  in  vessels  of  carbon,  which  have,  it  is  true,  the 
inconvenience  of  x'educing  the  iron,  and  of  transform- 
in";  all  of  it  into  metallic  or  meteoric  iron. 

Peridot  crystals  appear  in  the  melted  mass. 
Peridot  cr\-stals  are  yellow  or  greenish  stones,  formed 
of  silicate  of  magnesia  combined  with  coloring  sub- 
stances, such  as  protoxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and 
nickel.  This  mineral  was  rare  before  the  discovery 
of  crystals  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  associated  with  en- 
statite  in  mctcorolites.  Enstatite  is  another  com- 
pound of  silex,  very  similar  to  peridot.  The  crvslals 
obtained  by  fusion  and  cooling  are  less  small  and 
less  confused  than  those  of  meteoric  stones  which 
have  not  been  melted. 

Whence  comes  this  difference?  Were  not  the 
meteoric  stones  exposed  in  celestial  space  to  tem- 
perature sufliciently  high  to  melt  them  ?  Did  not 
the  stai-s,  as  well  as  the  earth,  become  solid  by  cool- 
ing ?  The  accurate  and  sagacious  author  of  the 
paper  we  arc  analyzing  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
universe  has  undergone  the  same  transformations ; 
but  ho  compares  the  solidification  of  mctcorolites  to 
the  solidification  of  water.  When  water  congeals, 
it  commonly  forms  long,  thin,  dove-tailed  needles, 
each,  however,  distinct  from  the  other,  and  all  of 
them  delicate.  Snow  and  frost,  on  the  contrary, 
are  confused  crystallizations,  which  is  doubtless  be- 
cause they  are  produced  by  the  sudden  transforma- 
tion of  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  into  ice.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  mctcorolites  were  in  like  man- 
ner instantly  transformed  from  a  gaseous  state  into 
solidity ;  but  at  all  events  the  size  and  distinctness 
of  crystals  do  certainly  depend  upon  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  agitation  of  the  liquid,  or 
the  duration  of  the  cooling. 

Meteoric  stones,  consequently,  are  perfectly  similar 
to  the  i)eridot,  and  especially  to  the  Iherzolite, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  peridot,  enstatite,  and  diop- 
side  pyroxene,  frcfjuently  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Lhei'z,  Irom 
which  it  takes  its  name.  Native  iron  and  its  asso- 
ciation with  nickel  are  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  aerolites  as  well  as  of  meteoric  iron.  Their  re- 
sistance has  led  scientific  men  to  conclude  that  wa- 
ter has  had  no  share  in  the  formation  of  mctcoix)- 
lites,  hiunidity  being  incompatible  with  the  presence 
of  metallic  iron,  which  it  would  rapidly  o.xvdize. 
This  absence  of  water  seems  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  consiiler  its  abundance  on  earth,  (it  is 
found  even  in  the  substances  thrown  out  by  vol- 
canoes in  eruption.)  and  i-emember  how  neceosary  it 
is  to  the  greater  part  of  chemical  reaction. 

M.  Daubree  w:is  not  satisfietl  with  having  analyzed 
and  melted  metcorolitcs.  He  desired  to  attempt  to 
manufacture  them  in  a  crucible  of  his  laboratory, 
and  to  witness  their  formation.  In  these  matters  it 
is  hanl,  as  Fontenelle  said,  to  catch  Nature  in  the 
act. 

But  the  experimenter  may  strive  to  imitate  bcr, 
or  at  least  to  manufiicture  her  pnxluctions  by  grop- 
ing his  way  until  the  success  of  his  experiinenta  as- 
sures him  he  has  discovered  her  nu'thods.  If  the 
experimenter  succeeds  in  manufacturing  a  stone,  it 
is  probable  he  has  superinduced  the  ciivumstances 
which  existed  when  the  stone  was  made  by  Nat'jre. 


The  fii-st  and  most  natural  experiment  to  be  made 
by  one  who  would  attain  this  end,  evidently  was 
to  melt  terrestrial  stones  made  of  peridot  and  Iher- 
zolite. It  was  believed  that  the  former  could  not  be 
melted ;  but  the  cxncrimenter  soon  detected  the 
analogy  which  e.xistea  between  these  two  minerals. 
He  soon  saw  lie  had  but  to  add  a  little  silex  to  one 
to  obtain  the  other. 

"M.  Daubrde  has  manufactured  mcteorolites  which 
exhibit  the  general  characteristics  and  even  the 
details  of  the  structure  of  those  formed  by  Nature, 
lie  attained  this  result  by  melting  peridot  and 
Iherzolite  at  a  high  temperature.  This  is  such  a 
natural  process  that  the  experiment  succeeded  equal- 
ly well  with  several  other  stones,  such  as  Labrador 
hypcrsthene  and  pyroxene  thrown  out  by  Mount 
Etna  during  its  eruptions.  Serpentine  itself — 
another  gi-een  rock,  likewise  formed  of  sile.x  and 
magnesia,  which  is  quite  common  in  the  Apennines, 
in  Corsica,  and  in  >«orway,  and  is  used  for  domestic 
jiurposes  —  has  been  melted,  and  has  given  this  same 
mixture  of  peridot  and  enstatite. 

These  transformations  are  quite  frequent  in  na- 
tui'e.  Nevertheless,  let  us  observe  that  these  arti- 
ficial mcteoi-olites  arc  made  in  carbon  crucibles;  and 
this  is  doubtless  a  modification  of  Nature's  method. 
Carbure  of  iron  or  castings  ai"c  never  found  in  nat- 
ural meteorolites.  The  degree  of  temperature  is 
likewise  lower  in  celestial  space  than  in  the  furnaces 
of  our  laboratories,  for  iron,  which  is  found  in  one  case 
disseminated  in  small  grains,  is  seen  in  the  other  in 
melted  globules.  A  degree  of  heat  not  exceeding 
red  heat,  and  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  would  more 
completelv  reduce  it,  and  give  it  more  analogj'  witli 
meteoric  iron. 

Although  compounds  of  silex  and  magnesia  are 
not  rare  in  nature,  the  most  common  rocks  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  are  not  to  be  found  in  meteoro- 
lites. In  the  firet  place,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
like  the  stratified  layers,  namely,  those  formed  by 
successive  deposits,  or  like  granite,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  or  of  silex,  alu- 
men,  potiish,  and  soda.  Neither  do  we  find  in  them 
gneiss,  an  analogous  comiwsition  in  which  mica  most 
abounds,  and  wliich  seems  to  form  the  fourth  or  fifth 
l)art  of  the  soliil  crust  of  the  earth.  And  yet  it  is, 
in  general,  in  this  layer  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  precious  stones  arc  found.  Neither  are  arena- 
ceous layers  nor  fossiliferous  rocks  found  in  them ; 
in  fine,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  suggests  the 
action  of  an  ocean  or  a  deluge,  or  which  reveals  the 
presence  of  life.  Therefore  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween meteorolites  and  the  superficial  envelope  of 
the  earth.  They  arc  like  nothing  but  the  rocks 
from  the  very  depths  of  the  earth,  which  we  see 
onlv  during  volcanic  eruptions. 

This  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  these  stones 
come  to  us  thrown  out  by  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon 
or  of  planets  whose  deeper  structure  alone  would  be 
familiar  to  us,  or  tlmt  these  jdanets  themselves  have 
not  undergone  the  last  transformations  of  the  earth. 
All  this,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain  :  for  tiiese 
stones  doubtless  being  the  result  of  the  fracture  of 
largo  stars,  we  are  unablo  to  ascertain  what  jwrtion 
of  them  we  have  received.  Were  the  earth  to  burst, 
a  great  many  stars  wouhl  receive  no  part  of  it  bat 
peridot,  enstatite,  and  analogous  stones,  which  are 
very  abunclant  in  the  lower  and  \'u[n\d  strata.  Be- 
sides, organic  substances  may  have  been  destroyed 
or  bunied  as  they  traverse«l  our  atmosphere,  since 
the  velocity  of  meteorolites  makes  thciii  iu'-aiides- 
cent,  and  coats  them  with  a  gli»s.«y  matter,  and  often 
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makes  thciu  buret,  probably  because  they  contain 
water  ami  substances  susceptible  of  being  reduced 
to  vajK)r. 

M.  Daubrcc  is  not  inclined  to  think  nieteorolitcs 
•were  formed  by  the  melting  of  jwridot  and  Iherzo- 
lite  as  he  made  them  in  his  crucible.  The  metals 
which  are  the  base  of  them  seem  to  hhn,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  ratJicr  oxidized.  It  has  even  been  sup- 
poso<l  that  the  silicium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  the 
aluminium  of  the  earth  were  originally  metuUic,  and 
Ikivc  combined  with  oxygen  to  form  sdex,  magnesia, 
and  nlumen.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  course 
of  tranxformatious  took  place  in  those  regions  of 
space  where  meteorlites  were  formed.  But  wheth- 
er oxygen  was  rarer  than  on  earth,  or  its  period  of 
action  shorter,  the  substances  with  the  gi-eatest 
aflinity  for  oxygen  were  alone  saturated  with  it ; 
the  others,  iron,  for  instance,  remain  in  the  metallic 
state.  On  earth,  on  the  contrary,  oxygen  has  always 
l)cen  in  c.vcess,  and  no  element  has  escaped  its  in- 
fluence. As  experiment  even  more  ingenious  than 
simple  has  confirmed  this  hypothesis.  In  melting 
the  elements  of  unoxidized  meteorolites  in  the 
midst  of  a  current  of  insuflicient  o.xygen,  M.  Dau- 
bree  obtained  peridot  and  meteoric  iron. 

The  principal  results  of  M.  Daubree's  researches 
are  accurate  and  full  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  meteorolites,  the  discovery  of  their  analogy  to 
terrestrial  rocks,  the  artificial  reproduction,  the 
identity  of  the  transformations  of  all  matter  dissem- 
inated throughout  the  universe,  and  of  which  worlds 
are  formed,  and  evidence  that  the  laws  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  are  obeyed  in  the  heavens  as  well 
as  upon  earth.  In  laying  them  before  the  reader,  we 
have  not  been  afraid  to  enter  into  rather  arid  and 
technical  details,  or  to  exhibit  the  uncertainties  and 
imperfections  of  modem  science,  which  is  still  un- 
able to  expre.ss  an  opinion  upon  the  real  nature  and 
habitability  of  i)lanet8.  Despite  the  vast  number  of 
exjwriments  and  hypotheses  made,  we  cannot  yet  do 
more  than  rejieat  Descartes's  concluding  remarks 
in  his  book  on  meteors  :  "  I  hope  those  who  have 
understood  this  treatise  will  hereafter  see  nothing 
in  the  clouds  whose  cause  they  cannot  easily  com- 
prehend, or  which  is  able  to  raise  their  wonder." 


rOPULAK  SONGS. 

*'  Li;  r  me  write  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  the  laws."  There  is  sound  philoso- 
phy in  that  saying,  but  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  ac- 
cept it  from  the  mouth  of  the  popular  song-writer 
of  the  present  day.  The  poor-law  is  not  a  per- 
fect enactment,  but,  as  an  agent  of  amelioration,  I 
should  say  that  its  influence  was  superior  to  that  of 
Slap-bang.  The  Bankruptcy  Act  is  said  to  be  a 
failure,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  benefits  which  it  con- 
fers must  be  at  least  eijual  to  those  which  society 
derives  from  Ilunkey  Dorum,  or  the  Howling  Swell. 
Much  as  we  all  value  the  Sugar  Shop,  I  Ix-ireve  the 
commercial  treaty  with  Fninoe  will  fairly  comjKJte 
with  it  on  its  own  ground.  It  might  also  be  said 
that  the  navigation  laws,  with  all  their  faults,  are 
more  to  be  loved  and  valued  than  Paddle  Your 
Own  Canoe,  although  tliat  popular  lyric,  with  a 
"  Now,  then,  all  together  "  chorus,  earnestly  enjoins 
us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself  And  the  Ileviscd 
Code,  though  open  to  objection,  might  claim  to  be 
as  strong  a  stimulus  to  tde  progress  of  mankind  as 
Jog  along,  Boys,  or  its  popular  sequel,  Jog  along. 
Girls. 

The  minstrels  of  old  sang  the  glorious  deeds  of 


heroes,  the  troubadours  and  minnesingers  warbled 
of  the  loves  of  fair  ladies  and  gallant  kniglits,  the 
Celtic  bards  kep^  alive  patriotism  and  nationality 
among  their  countrymen  with  •'  thoughts  that  breathed 
and  words  that  burned,"  the  lisping  verse-stringers 
of  a  softer  age  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Phillis  and 
Chloe  prettilj'  enough,  the  sturdier  ballad-makers 
of  the  last  century  tuned  their  harps  to  the  roar  of 
the  sea  and  glorified  Britannia,  Jselson,  and  heai-ts 
of  oak.  The  song-writer  of  the  present  recounts,  in 
shambling  doggerel,  the  kitchen  cupboai*d-love  of  tlie 
cook  and  the  jioliceman,  and  the  taproom-courtship 
of  the  oyster-wench  and  the  omnibus  cad. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  popular  song  has  been 
sudden  and  rapid.  Less  than  twenty  yeai-s  ago  we 
were  still  singing  My  Pretty  Jane,  the  Maids  of 
Merry  England,  and  Phillis  is  my  only  Joy.  We 
rarely  hear  songs  of  this  character  sung  now,  and 
there  are  no  new  songs  of  the  same  class  to  take 
their  place.  The  successor  of  My  Pretty  Jane  was 
the  Ratcatcher's  Daughter ;  of  Phillis,  Naughty  Je- 
mima Brown.  My  Pretty  Jane  was  a  foolisli  thing, 
to  be  sure,  but  if  we  did  press  her  to  meet  us,  —  meet 
us  in  the  willow  glen  when  the  bloom  was  on  the 
rye  (for  no  particular  reason,  at  that  floral  season, 
except  that  she  was  "shy"),  she  did  not  outrage  our 
feeUngs  by  taking  too  much  to  drink  and  cutting 
away  with  a  chap  that  drives  an  ugly  donkey-cart. 
Phillis  was  a  very  different  young  Avoman  from 
Jemima  Brown.  She  was  faitliless,  it  is  true,  like 
Jemima;  but  she  was  faithless  "as  the  winds  and 
seas,"  not  as  a  pair  of  sixteen-shilling  trousers,  made 
not  to  sit  down  in.  The  pretty,  pleasing  (though 
foolish)  sentimental  ballad  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  instead  of  celebrating  woman's  loveliness 
and  grace,  we  sing  of  her  ugliness  and  disgrace,  with 
"  Now,  then,  all  together,"  and  she  stabbed  hei-self 
with  the  carving-knife,  and  a  right  fol  de  riddle  lol 
de  ray.  Murder  and  suicide  have  become  exceed- 
ingly comic  in  these  days.  The  carving-knife  and 
the  water-butt  are  the  modern  dagger  and  bowl, 
and  their  mortal  effects  are  invariably  celebrated  in 
a  chorus  of  jubilation. 

The  earliest  so-called  negi-o  songs,  which  initiated 
the  present  comic  era,  were  inoffensive  enough,  and 
some  of  these  were  united  to  very  pretty  music. 
Uncle  Ned  was  a  stupid  old  nigger,  and'scai-cely 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  white  folks;  yet  there 
was  pathos  in  his  little  history.  It  was  truly  pitiful 
to  hear  that  the  old  man  musical  had  got  lio  teeth 
for  to  eat  the  hoe-cake,  and  got  no  eyes  for  to 
see.  And  there  was  a  toucli  of  poetry  in  his  fiddle 
hanging  up,  silent  foreverinore,  because  old  Uncle 
Ned  was  dead,  and 

"  Gone  ttbcrc  the  good  niggers  go." 
The  old  Folks  at  Home,  originating  in  the  streets, 
found  an  echo  in  many  a  drawing-room ;  and  gen- 
teel young  ladie-s  singing  in  unison,  brought  teat's 
into  the  eyes  of  their  auditors  with 

"Wny  down  upon  the  Swanec  river, 
F»r,  far  away, 

There '»  wliere  my  heart  is  turning  ever, 
There's  where  the  old  folks  stay." 

Even  old  Joe,  with  that  idiotic  propensity  of  his  for 
kicking  up  behind  and  before  when  he  went  with 
his  old  banjo  to  court  Dinah,  was  a  decent  sort  of 
nigger,  and  might  be  heartl  of  in  the  best  society, 
"  without  calling  a  blush  into  the  cheek  of  inno- 
cence "  ;  while  Sally's  only  fault  was  that  she  would 
"  twist  her  heel  around,"  and  come  up  and  down  the 
middle  when  her  master's  back  was  turned. 

^Managers  of  theatres  still  act  upon  the  faith  that 
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the  lower  classes  like  something'  deep  and  sentimen- 
tal, but  the  managers  of  the  music-lialls,  which  are 
now  the  academies  of  jwpular  miisic,  take  an  oppo- 
site view  of  their  likings,  and  give  them  the  broad- 
est comicalities.  The  popular  comic  singer,  who 
sings  such  songs  as  Slap-bang,  Costermonger  Joe, 
The  Mousetrap  Man,  The  Cure,  &c.,  is  lietter  paid 
than  many  of  the  artistes  at  the  Italian  Opera.  He 
is  the  idol  of  the  audiences  at  tlu'  music-halls,  thouj^h 
in  most  cases  he  cannot  sing  a  note,  and  is  utterly 
devoid  of  humor.  How  is  it  that  this  noisy  unartis- 
tic  performer  has  suddenly  become  such  a  favorite, 
to  the  utter  banishment  of  all  appeab  to  tho  heart 
and  sentiment  V 

In  i)ur5iuing  this  inquiry,  let  us  see  what  there  is  in 
his  songs  to  excite  so  much  delight  and  enthusiasm. 
One  ot  the  most  ])opular  of  them,  some  little  time 
ago,  was  the  Sugar  Shop.    Here  is  the  first  verse  :  — 

"  I  love  a  very  pretty  girl, 

Her  nainc  'it  Sally  S'.'wing  Cotton  ; 

Oh  :  U  n't  iUe  a  cherubim 

With  her  best  Sunday  frock  on  ! 

My  Siilly  bai  u  lovely  dr«s3. 

With  frilU  nrounii  the  bottom, 

And  when  I  flrst  »i>ied  Sally, 

By  jiniro,  I  was  stnick  1 
0  my  :  she  lodf^'s  at  the  sujrar  shop, 
0  my  !  I  guess  that  I  'ui  in  luck  ; 

0  dear  !  she 's  sweet  as  any  loUi|>op, 

1  am  in  Jove  with  Sally,  slie  is  a  darling  duck." 

The  young  man  makes  up  to  Sally  in  Regent  Street, 
is  introduced  to  her  mother,  who  keej)S  a  mangle ; 
to  her  brother,  who  is  a  baker ;  and  Sally  herself, 
who  is  "  an  anti-floral  maker,"  accepts  him : 

"  And  on  Sunday  next  at  ten  o'clock 
Both  of  ud  will  be  married, 
I  'd  rather  It  was  to-morrow, 
For  she  's  such  a  darling  duck. 
Ckorui.  — 0  my  i  she  lodges  at  the  sugar  shop,"  &.-. 

The  German  Band  was  another  "  immensely  pop- 
ular song."  The  words  were  parodied  in  all  the 
burles<]ucs  at  the  theatres,  the  music  was  played  in 
every  orchestra,  antl  ground  on  ever)-  organ ;  and 
this  IS  a  specimen  of  the  poetry :  — 

"  Oh,  here  you  see  a  wretche<l  man, 
MaJde  more  so  by  deception, 
I  do  forget  what  woes  I  can 
In  utter  sheer  dejection  ; 
I  married  was  to  a  sweet  young  girl, 
Lor'  how  I  curse  the  mom 
That  first  I  saw  her,  and  so  I  wish 
I  never  hail  been  born  ! 
I  loved  her,  and  she  ouicht  to  have  been 
The  most  happy  in  the  land, 
But  she  loveil  u  foreigner  who  blew  a  flageolet 
lu  the  middle  of  a  (Jerman  band." 

In  the  course  of  five  more  long  verses  we  learn  that 
the  name  of  the  faithless  woman  was  Susannah,  that 
she  could  knit,  sing,  or  dance,  parley  voo  fransay, 
and,  of  coui"se,  j)lay  on  the  cottage  pianner  ;  but  with 
all  the.<5e  accomplishments  she  had  an  incurable  pas- 
sion for  a  foreigner  who  blew  a  flageolet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  German  band.  Concerning  this  band  and 
its  members,  we  leani  that 

"  The  French  horn  was  in  C  and  the  flageolet  in  O, 
Ami  the  rest  of  th<-m  all  out  of  tune. 
But  amid  this  nwful  row  there  was  somehow 
One  who  won  the  heart  of  Susannah, 

Who  stood  laughing  at  Uie  window  while  the  German  flageolet 
Winked  at  ber  in  a  most  reckless  manner." 

The  end  of  this  most  unhappy  state  of  affairs  was 
that  Sa><annah  Ijolted  with  the  flageolet,  taking  away 
all  her  husband's  "  sticks."  Hut  the-^ong  is  not  des- 
titute of  a  moral.  The  flageolet  went  for  a  "  sojer  " 
in  America,  and  was  shot,  and  the  injured  husband 
consoled  himself  thus :  — 

"  In  l>attle  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  In  the  bock, 
But  I  'tp  no  need  for  caring. 
As  the  Oerman  flageolet  is  a  cokl  corpse, 
While  Susannah  gets  ber  living  by  charing." 
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The  Jolly  Dogs  was  so  great  a  favorite  as  to  call 
for  several  sequels,  such  as  the  Jolly  Cats  and  the 
Jolly  Cocks.  I  find  the  wonls  of  the  latter  in  the 
"  Jolly  Cocks'  Song-IJook,"  with  a  colored  illustra- 
tion of  the  jolly  cock  on  the  cover.  The  jK)int  of 
the  song  is,  that  everybody  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  cock, — the  lawyer,  l)ecausc  he  pecks  at  his 
clients ;  the  member  of  I'arliaiuent,  because  he 
crows ;  and  the  doctor,  becau.se  he  cocks  his  crest 
up.     Thus : 

"  The  doctor  cocks  his  crest  up 
If  you  tell  him  you  're  in  pain, 
And  does  bl.4  best  to  gather  up  a  heap  of  golden  grain. 
How  gently  he  will  handle  you. 
Of  which  he  has  tlie  knack, 
Until  when  you  are  beaten 
Vou  are  Ltid  upon  your  back. 

Chorux. 
"  Then  cock-a.<loodle-doo, 
I  'm  a  cock-a-<ioodle.doo, 
So  come  Join  with  me  in  chorus, 
Every  cock-a-<Ioodle-doo. 
"{Spoken.)  Now,  a  cAro-nometrical  crow,  for  the  doctor's  chro- 
nometer.   (Crows  )" 

"  Fortey's  edition  "  of  new  and  popular  songs  is 
recommended  to  the  public,  as  containing  Sydney's 
great  song  of 

WHO    LIKKS    GUAVY    OX    THEIR    TATERS  ? 

Here  is  a  verse:  — 

"  Dere  was  a  man  In  ole  Virgiiiny 
And  Steben  was  liis  name, 
Was  wedlockol,  had  two  pickauinni, 
And  was  fader  ob  de  same. 
Move  along,  Stebcn,  artful  ole  son. 
One  of  the  commentiitors  ; 
His  argument  it  was  dis  one, 
Who  likes  gravy  on  their  taters  ? 

Move  along,  8t«ben,"  kc. 

^io  song  of  the  sejison  has-been  received  with  so 
much  favor  as  the  Si.K  Magnificent  Bricks.  It  is 
publisiied  in  various  forms,  with  and  without  the 
music,  and  has  been  sung  with  unbounded  applause 
at  all  the  music-halls.     It  runs  thus :  — 

"  Myself  and  some  friemis,  once  thinking  there  would  be  no  harm. 
Went  for  a  walk,  a  row  walkin;;  arm-in-arm. 
The  night  it  was  dark,  the  streets  they  were  very  calm, 

When  we  went  out  for  a  spree. 
Said  Jones,  Now,  do  what  I  tell  you,  my  boys, 

Hurrah,  hurrali ! 
Louder,  for  that  is  n't  half  a  noise, 

Hurrah,  hurrah  ! 
Then  we  struck  up  the  bagpipes  once  again 
To  let  tlie  i>eople  see 
That  we  six  magnificent  bricks 
Had  made  up  our  minds  fur  a  spive. 

Fal  de  loodle,  fal  Je  ral  doodle  nm, 
Argh  !  argh  I  there 's  Sal  and  Methusalem, 
Argh  !  irgh  :  they  're  gone  to  Jerusalem, 
Doodle  um  doodle  urn  day." 

The  comic-song  writer  and  the  comic-song  smgcr, 
who  are,  in  most  cases,  one  and  the  same  pei-son, 
have  taken  a  great  fancy  lately  to  make  fun  of  the 
name  of  the  sacivd  city,  and  as  one  downward  step 
in  the  mth  of  impropriety  leads  to  another,  he  is 
generally  driven  to  rhyme  it  with  "Methusalem." 
One  favorite  song  of  the  people  runs :  — 

'*  BIy  old  ivDne  he  comes  from  Jerusalem, 

Comes  from  Jerusalem, 
Comes  from  Jerusalem. 
He  stepped  so  high  that  they  put  him  in  a.  musec-um, 

Down  in  Alabam." 

But  it  is  not  often  that  the  nonsense  is  so  funny 
as  this. 

In  the  Swells'  Songster,  the  latest  monster  budget 
of  popular  songs,  mav  be  found  among  the  latest 
novelties,  Sal  and  Methuselah,  a  verse  of  which 
runs  thus :  — 

"  You  most  know  that  8»1  wm  a  smart  young  gal, 
And  her  fume  had  travclle<l  fur. 
And  an  oyster-stand  she  kept  in  the  Strand, 
Not  •  mile  from  Tem]>le  liar, 
Her  lover  rose  up  each  morning  at  Ave, 
And  be  dreseed  by  the  liglit  of  a  sur. 
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Tie  wa«  a  Aof  ilntroyrr  at  a  taasage-machiDe, 
TkU  young  Mcthowlab. 
Chorus. 

"Tl»-  liulv  n-.i.-  f^iir,  hi  me  decUre,  * 

A  ..  one  and  all 

.u<clfth." 

Nothing:  on  (ho  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  heavens 
above,  is  s,icred  to  the  ponular  gonjg-'Nvriter  when 
he  want5  to  adom  his  lyncal  tale  of  Sal  the  oyster- 
wench  with  a  rhyme. 

A  foinic  singer,  who  calls  himself  "  the  creat," 
and  wlio  is  saitl  to  have  made  a  fortune  by  smging 
Slap-bang,  lately  introduced  a  song,  which  he  sings 
in  character,  caUed  Costermonger  Joe.  He  imitates 
the  voice  and  manner  of  a  costermonger  calling  his 
wares  in  the  street,  relates  how  all  the  girls  were  in 
love  with  him,  and  at  the  end  of  each  verse  proudly 
invites  the  audience  to  sing  with  him  the  chorus,  — 

"  I  'm  eo»termongcr  Joe, 
I  'm  costermonger  Joe." 

I  have  seen  a  hall  full  of  staid  middle-aged  re- 
si)ectable-lookin^  people  of  both  sexes,  all  declaring 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  that  they  were  Costermon- 
ger Joe.  There  is  another  comic  singer  who  calls 
himself  "  The  Jolly,"  who  has  made  a  great  fame  in 
the  music-hall  sphere  by  singing  Jog  along,  Boys.  It 
is  recommended  as  a  song  suitable  for  the  drawing- 
room,  and  here  is  a  specimen  :  — 

"  From  me  no  doleful  dlge  you  'U  hear, 
To  make  you  sad  or  leave  you  queer  j 
But  if  you're  dull,  thU  chant  of  mine 
Will  wake  you  up  like  gpurkling  wine. 

Ups  and  downii  In  life  I  'vu  seen, 

Lucky  and  unlucky  been  ; 

But  wrong  or  ri(;ht,  or  right  or  wrong, 

This  Is  the  burden  of  my  song,  — 
Jog  along,  Jog  along.  Jog  along,  boys, 
Jof  along,  boy*,  with  a  rattle  and  noise. 
Jog  along,  Jog  along.  Jog  along,  boys, 
Jog  along  boys,  hurrah  ! '' 

I  have  seen  a  jolly  gentleman  in  full  evening  cos- 
tume, including  brann-new  white  kid  gloves,  come 
on  to  sing  this,  telling  the  audience  that  he  com- 
posed the  chorus  expresely  for  them,  and  begging 
them  to  join  in.  I  think  I  see  in  the  vei-se  given 
above  the  true  answer  to  my  query,  "  Whence  the 
extraortlinary  i)opularity  of  these  absunl  songs?" 
They  all  iiave  choruses,  in  which  the  audiences  may 
join  with  Slap-bang,  a  rattle  and  a  noise,  Jerusalem, 
or  some  other  catch-line  of  the  kind,  which  tickles 
the  ear  without  jxinetrating  to  the  understanding. 

Three  of  the  most  popular  songs  at  the  present 
time  are  Mincemeat,  ilunkey  Dorum,  and  the 
Mousetrap  Mau.     lathofii'st: 

"  My  iwcetlieart  wa*  not  a  beauty  bright, 
N<>r  yet  outright  a  perfect  fk-lght, 
t^be  was  only  oook  to  a  barrownlte. 

And  tier  luune  was  Fully  Ann  -, 
VHtca  her  onions  she  ik^cIwI  I  could  almost  cry. 

As  adorinK  lK'f..n-  li.  r  I  knelt, 
But  when  «!  ,1  at  Christmaa  time, 

Wh..  I  Mt : 

Will',  .f..  went 

Chop  ch»p  clioi),  diop  chop  chop  chop,  chop  chop, 

WbUe  her  miooemcat  knife  nrcnt 
Chop  chop  chop,  chopety  choiK-ty  chop.'' 

Now,  then,  all  together : 

"  Chop,  chop  chop,"  kc. 
Ilunkey  Dorum  will  show  the  degeneration  which 
lias  taken  place  in  negro  songs :  — 

"  I  wcot  out  one  day  for  a  lark, 
Ilookry  Dnrum,  we  am  da  boyi, 
I  met  a  Inbly  gal  in  de  |>ark, 

Ilunkey  IJurum,  doodle  dum  d.iy." 

Of  course  the  gal  behaves  shamefully,  with  a 
"  Uunkey  Dorum,  doodle  dum  day." 
I  will  not  inflict  the  Mousetrap  Jklan  upon  the 
patience  of  the  reader ;  but  I  may  remark  that  the 


music  (which  is  very  pretty)  is  played  in  drawing- 
rooms.  If  a  young  lady  %vant8  the  piece,  «he  must 
afik  for  it  by  tlic  name  of  the  ^lousetrap  Man ;  and 
on  perusing  it,  she  will  learn  how  Miss  Scratchera 
from  Itchin  kicked  out  her  young  man,  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face,  sent  him  adrift  with  a  fk-a  in 
his  ear,  '"guv  him  turnips,"  whatever  that  may 
mean,  and  bolt^jd  with  the)  mousetrap  man,  singing, 
"  Mousetraps  !  mousetraps,  who  'II  buy  ?  " 
At  a  "  first-class  music-hall "  tlio  other  evening, 
I  heard  a  gentlemanly-looking  youth  singing  about 
a  man  with  a  carpet-bag.  Personating  the  man 
with  the  carpet-bag,  tlie  singer  boasted  of  his  rogu- 
eries, —  how  he  had  made  his  trousers  out  of  nis 
landlady's  sheets,  swindled  a  hotel-keeper,  bolting 
with  the  plate,  and  leaving  his  carpet-bag  stuffed 
with  bricks.  When  he  is  brought  before  the  judge, 
he  tells  that  functionaiy,  "  if  there  warn't  such 
chaps  as  us  there  would  be  nothing  for  you  to  do." 
This  clever  retort  was  received  with  great  applause. 
Another  son"  by  this  genteel  young  man  had  for  its 
chorus  (in  which  the  audience  joined), 

"  Larry  doodle  dumpy 
Doo<llc,  doodle  day, 
With  a  bundle  rolled  iu  her  apron." 

The  bundle  rolled  in  an  apron  was  a  baby,  which 
was  foisted  upon  the  young  man  by  a  young  woman. 
When  he  unrolls  the  baby  he  twists  its  nose,  which 
he  says,  with  rare  humor,  is  like  a  parish  pickaxe, 
and  the  moral  is  that  we  are  all  to  beware  of  a 

girl 

"  With  a  bundle  rolled  in  her  apron, 
Iian-y  doodle  dumpy,"  &c. 

This  young  man  —  in  genteel  evening  costume  — 
sang  a  very  gix>ss  song,  which  was  hissed  by  two  or 
three  decent  persons.  The  singer,  on  returning  to 
the  stage,  liad  the  impudence  to  rebuke  them  with 
a  rather  witty  retort :  "  There  were  only  two  things 
that  hissed,  a  goose  and  a  serpent."  lie  liad  tliis 
so  pat  at  the  tip  of  liis  tongue,  that  I  think  he  must 
have  been  used  to  hissing.  Glory,  Hallelujah,  I 
see,  has  been  incorporated  among  the  popular 
comic  songs.     We  have 

"  Hang  Jeff  Davis  ou  a  crab-apple-tree. 
Hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  cral)-apple-tree, 
Uang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  crab-apide-tree. 
As  we  go  marching  home." 

Now,  then,  all  together : 

"  0,  glory  hallelujah,  glory,  glory 

Hallelujah, 
0,  glory  halleli^ab,  glory,  glory 

Hallelujah, 
0,  glory  hallelujah,  glory,  glory, 
Uls  soul  Is  marching  on." 

This  is  in  the  same  progi-amme  with  'Tilda  Toots, 
or;  You  should  have  seen  her  Boots.  'Tilda  went 
skating  in  the  park,  and  had  a  mishap :  — 

"  As  I,  the  chair,  and  Tilda  Toots, 
Were  struggling  in  a  heap, 
A  dozen  !<kater:i,  more  or  less. 
Came  o'er  us  in  ii  heap  ; 
Some  went  tumbling  head  o'er  heels. 
Others  on  the  back, 
When  suddenly  where  Tilda  lay. 
The  ice  began  t«  crack. 
The  water  next  came  bubbling  up, 
Crash,  I  saw  the  l>oots 
Alone  8l>ove  the  waters. 
Where  had  gone  down  Tilda  Toots." 

Many  persons,  I  dare  say,  have  heai-d  of  the 
famous  song  of  Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe,  without 
having  lieard  it  sung,  or  knowing  what  it  means. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  class,  I  will  give  a 
verse:  — 

"  I  'Te  tniTeiled  about  a  Wt  In  my  time, 
And  of  troubles  I  're  Men  a  few. 
But  fonnd  It  better  In  every  clime 
To  paddle  my  own  canoe. 
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>ly  wanta  are  snudl,  I  care  not  at  all 
ir  my  debts  are  paid  when  due  ; 
I  drive  away  atrifc  In  the  ocean  of  life 
While  I  paddle  my  own  caitoe. 
Ckorua. 
"Then  love  your  neighbor  na  yourself 
As  the  world  you  go  travelling  through, 
Aud  never  sit  down  with  a  tear  or  a  frown, 
But  paddle  your  own  canoe." 

Some  of  the  vory  best  of  our  old  popular  songs 
contain  silly  lines  and  bad  rhymes,  and  some  of 
them  —  as,  for  example,  the  Death  of  Nelson  —  are 
ungrammatical ;  but  very  many  of  the  popular  songs 
of  the  present  day  are  destitute  of  sentnnent,  des- 
titute of  sense,  destitute  of  humor.  Thej  are  only 
tolerable  because  their  vulgarly  nonsensical  ■vvoi'ds 
are  smothered  in  pleasing  music.  We  need  not 
search  far  in  ortler  to  discover  that  the  public  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  tolerate  them  because 
they  have  no  choice.  One  summer's  day  lately  I 
■was  present  at  a  bean-feast.  After  dinner,  when 
conviviality  began,  the  gay  young  apprentices  fix- 
vored  us  with  some  songs  of  the  music-hall  class 
and  in  tlie  music-hall  style.  They  were  well  re- 
ceived ;  but  when  a  gentleman  present  —  one  of 
the  old  school  —  sang  Tom  Bowlmg,  the  greatest 
enthusiasni  was  aroused. 

In  all  matters  of  art  the  people  are  very  easy- 
going. They  are  content  to  take  what  they  can 
get.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  people  cannot 
appreciate  better  things  than  they  have.  "  A  very 
good  song  and  very  well  sung,"  is  still  the  popular 
sentiment ;  and  if  the  people  are  content  with  a 
very  bad  song  very  ill  sung,  it  is  simply  because 
thev  have  no  choice. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

[Translated  for  Evebt  Batcbdav  from  VEv^nement.] 

Victor  Hugo  is  in  the  full  strength  of  that  sec- 
ond youth  which  M.  Flourens  is  so  anxious  to  in- 
vent. Sea  air,  long  pedestrian  excursions,  absence 
from  our  theatres  and  the  French  Academy,  keep 
him  in  a  vigor  of  boily  and  mind  of  which  the  "  Songs 
of  the  Street.s  and  Woods  "  wore  the  expansion,  aud 
"  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea  "  the  gratefid  expression. 
He  will  yet  write  many  another  work.  It  seems  as 
if  the  period  of  his  fecundity  were  at  its  very  begin- 
ning. 

I  eai-s  ago  he  wrote  "  Autumn  Leaves  "  by  an  an- 
ticipated melancholy  which  preceded  his  summer. 
Here  are  harvest  and  fruits  long  before  winter- 
time. 

An  intrepid  walker,  an  excellent  host  or  guest,  an 
indefadgable  talker,  fond  of  good,  heartv,  sonorous 
laughter  and  the  stories  which  beget  it,  \  ictor  Hugo 
has  in  his  gesture,  mien,  in  the  expression  of  his 
whole  person,  that  strength  which  is  far  above  sol- 
emn attitudes,  which  avouches  abundant  Ufe.  He 
is  a  man  loving,  hating,  workinjj,  in  all  the  8ei*ene 
ardor  of  vmuty. 

We  must  tell  the  lazy  who  await  inspiration,  — 
Our  masters  rouse  it,  and  do  not  wait  for  it  to  rouse 
them.  Lamartine  is  up  and  at  work  at  five  o'clock, 
A.  M.     Victor  Hugo  rises  at  the  same  hour. 

Victor  Hugo's  cnamlKT  is  almost  a  garret.  It  is 
in  the  top  of  his  house.  The  bed  —  which  is  a  sort 
of  sofa  covered  with  velvet  and  old  tapestry  — 
serves  for  seat  as  well.  Tliis  small  chamber  is  a 
portion  of  the  belvedere  of  the  Lookout  whence 
vessels  are  signalled,  and  where  the  flag  is  hoisted, 
according  to  the  island's  custom.  Victor  Hugo  is 
there  as  if  it  were  his  post. 


Tlie  moment  he  rises  he  goes  into  his  study,  which 
looks  more  like  a  photographer's  stmlio  than  any- 
thing else.  Tlie  first  objects  in  it  which  strike  atten- 
tion are  a  small  stove  of  old  earthenware,  a  few 
seats,  scattered  books,  the  infinite  horizon  of  ocean, 
and  the  diimneys  of  the  vilLige.  In  the  passage 
leading  to  the  staircase  there  are  a  small  sofa  and 
a  table ;  here  he  takes  refuge  when  the  sun  beats 
too  ardently  on  his  glazed  study. 

The  parting  or  returning  laborers  discover  fix>m 
the  sea,  if  their  going  or  coining  be  before  dawn,  a 
lamp  in  this  study,  high  above  the  village  houses,  — 
the  lamp  of  another  laborer.  Did  they  suspect  some 
months  since  that  the  master  of  Hautevillo  House 
was  observing,  studying  them,  and  Ibllowing  them 
with  his  imagination  as  he  told  their  joys  and  de- 
picted their  sorrows  ? 

Victor  Hugo  works  standing.  As  he  has  found 
no  old-fashioned  piece  of  furniture  which  can  be 
turned  ii>to  a  convenient  writing-desk,  and  has  a 
wise  horror  of  modern  desks,  he  writes  on  stools 
placed  on  stools  on  which  old  folios  are  piled  and 
covered  with  a  cloth.  It  is  on  the  Bible  and  on 
the  Nuremburg  Chronicle  that  the  poet  leans  his 
elbows  aud  spreads  his  paper. 

His  paper  is  blue,  thin,  folio  size.  Blotting  a 
great  deal,  correcting  his  phrases  time  and  again, 
to  satisfy  an  artist's  scruples,  which  are  never 
quite  contented,  Victor  Hugo  uses  none  but  goose- 
quill  pens.  It  almost  seems  he  takes  pleasure  in 
making  those  broad  scores  which  cover  words  and 
line^,  and  which  are  often  like  hills,  —  like  land- 
scape-vistas in  the  text. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  find  sometimes  formless 
outlines,  attempts  at  drawing  in  the  miilst  of  the 
writing.  The  vision  of  the  idea  is  otbm  double  for 
the  poet-painter. 

The  dripping  sheets,  wounded  by  that  Gallic 
writing  which  is  so  characteristic,  dry  spread  out  at 
length.  When  the  day's  labor  is  ended,  Victor  Hugo 
collects  the  sheets,  locks  them  up,  and  commonly 
keeps  the  secret  of  his  inspiration.  He  never  reads 
to  his  most  intimate  friends,  nor  to  his  family,  until 
the  work  no  longer  fears  criticism.  He  is  an  essen- 
tially dramatic  poet,  and  when  he  rt-ads,  it  is  to 
raise  emotion.  These  very  rare  readings  are  always 
a  festival  to  the  listener.  Victor  Hugo  reads  very 
well ;  he  reads  rather  solemnly,  but  with  a  charm- 
ing, expressive  voice. 

His  autograph  manuscripts  never  leave  Haate- 
ville  House.  Thev  are  copied- by  afiectionate  ]Mins, 
and  collected  with  respect.  Everything  is  matter 
of  importance  to  a  writer  who  is  a  painter,  aud 
who  dreads  the  disappcai-ance  of  a  word,  the  mu- 
tilation of  a  phrase,  the  change  of  a  dash,  a  com- 
ma, a  colon,  or  a  period,  as  the  removal  of  a  jwr- 
tion  of  the  light  indispensable  to  the  harmony  of 
the  picture.  When  the  work  has  thus  been  copied, 
reread,  and  collated,  it  is  sent  to  Lacroi-\  &  Co., 
who  place  it  in  the  printer's  hands. 

Messrs.  Vacquezie  and  Meurice  correct  the 
proof-«heets,  and  suiK'rintend  tiie  printing  at  Paris. 
We  may  say  Victor  Hugo's  works  are  the  most  ine- 
proachablc  in  appearance  and  amui";ement  of  all 
works  which  now  appear,  thanks  to  the  care  which 
Claye,  the  printer,  the  publisher,  and  the  author's 
friends  take  in  bringing  out  the  work,  —  thanks  to 
the  importance  they  attach  to  every  particular 
which  can  increase  the  effect  of  works  which  really 
are  dramas. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  Does  Victor 
Hugo  work  easily  ?     It  is  evident  he  does  not  pos- 
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«^  that  oxtraonlinary  faculty  of  oxtemiwrizatioii 
which  enables  I^iiuartme  to  write  so  much  without 
even  blottinji  a  word.  Lamartine's  steel  pen  runs 
rapiaiv.  scaivelv  grazing  the  glazed  paper  which  it 
covers  with  delicate  marks.  It  looks  as  it  flies  like  a 
svlpii  waltzing  on  the  snow.  Victor  Hugo  makes 
pen  and  i)a|K'r  creak  under  biui.  He  rcHects  on 
each  word.  He  weighs  every  expression.  He 
leans  on  perio«ls  as  travellers  sit  on  milestones,  to 
consi<ler  the  en<led  phrase  and  the  blank  space 
where  the  following  phrase  is  going  to  begin.  Some 
memoran<la  of  words,  some  names,  jotted  on  the 
margin,  like  notes,  would  make  one  suppose  that  he 
records  his  impressions  as  if  he  were  afraid  he  would 
not  easily  find  them  in  his  memory. 

The  absolute  isolation  which  is  necessary  to  his 
labor,  his  rigorous  solitude  while  working,  Avould  lead 
one  to  believe  he  requiixvl  all  his  faculties.  It  is 
true  they  may  likewise  indicate  a  prodigious  rever- 
ence for  intellectual  things  in  a  writer  who  refuses 
to  allow  anything  to  profane  the  Muse's  visits. 

The  reader  may  now  imagine  how  ''  The  Toilers 
of  the  Sea"  was  written.  The  east  was  still  pale  ; 
the  poet  copied  the  horizon,  and  over  his  manuscriiit 
looketl  at  the  ocean  which,  so  to  speak,  came  to  his 
feet ;  his  paper  wa.-<  its  beach. 

I  believe  1  shall  have  completed  the  essential  traits 
of  Victor  Hugo  while  writing,  after  I  have  said  that 
he  is  the  most  honest  and  the  most  skilfiil  merchant 
of  his  works.  There  is  never  any  lawsuit,  dispute, 
or  even  disappointment,  on  bis  or  on  his  publishers' 
part. 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything  touching 
the  cost  of  books,  he  knows,  too,  the  result  of  the 
sales.  He  reckons  the  probable  profits  of  his  pub- 
lisher, an<l  he  equitably  proportions  his  profits  to 
those  of  the  {Hiblisher.  All  persons  who  have  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  Victor  Hugo  say  they  have 
never  been  calle<l  upon  to  refuse  exaggerated  de- 
mands, nor  to  hope  for  profit  which  their  modesty 
as  tradesmen  might  blush  to  reap. 

When  once  pecuniary  questions  are  settled  on  a 
reasonable  footing,  Victor  Hugo  does  not  yield  to 
any  temptation.  -\s  he  refused  the  other  da\'  —  not 
$100,000  as  was  stated,  but  — *  20,000  offered  by 
several  newspajK'rs  to  i)ublish  "  The  Toilei-s  of  the 
Sea"  in /euHlelotiJi,  so  he  knows  how  to  resist  every 
teni])tation  which  would  make  the  sentiment  of  art 
yield  to  the  love  of  sjieculation. 

This  reserve,  when  the  voice  of  money  is  at  tlie 
same  time  the  seductive  voice  of  flattery  and  of 
])raise,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  rare  at 
every  epoch.  It  may  be  deemed  impossible  now-a- 
davs. 

Is  it  not  consoling  to  think  that  the  most  skilful 
and  the  Ix^t  pai«l  writer  of  our  generation  is  like- 
wise the  proudest  of  them  all  ? 


A  LONDON  ]yiOB. 

Monday,  July  2.3d,  was  an  eventful  day  ;  if  not, 
as  some  contend,  for  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
the  civilized  worM,  at  all  events  for  Bayswater,  W. 
Contrary  to  all  custom,  the  omnibuses  startiu""  thence 
for  the  southeast  in  the  evening  were  fully  loaded, 
—  not  crowiled,  for  there  were  few  inside  ;  but  their 
roofii  were  lined  with  our  bravest  and  our  best  (or  at 
least  our  l)c»t-<lresfled),  bound  for  the  Marble  Areb, 
Hvdc  Park,  reputed  to  be  the  seat  of  Civil  War. 
We  have  no  amusements  in  Bayswater,  besides  Sci- 
entific Lc<'tui-es,  Poetic  '•  Headings,"  —  everybody 
.••ccms  to  try  his  virgin  voice  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 


pression) at  our  loc.ll  institution,  before  advertising 
iiimself  as  a  public  reader  to  the  metropolis  at  large, 
—  and  more  rarely  a  genteel  Giant  or  musical 
Dwarf;  while  the  theatres,  except  the  IMarylebone, 
which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by  our  gilt  youth,  are 
at  an  enormous  distance.  Anything,  tlierefore,  in  the 
way  of  a  sj)ectacle,  such  as  a  fire  or  a  fight,  in  our  im- 
mediate vicinity,  is  looked  upon  as  a  godsend,  and 
patronized  accordingly  by  those  gentlemen  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  themselves  in  the  evening,  and 
whose  digestions  permit  of  their  going  out  after  din- 
ner. It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  your  Home 
Correspondent,  for  his  part,  was  actuated  by  no  such 
idle  impulse,  when  he  mounted  the  kuife-board  of  the 
Citizen,  bent  upon  a  duty  which  Ijy  this  time  may 
surely  almost  be  entitled  national.  However,  in 
the  very  natural  and  ai)i)ropriate  phrase,  used  by 
novelists  of  the  last  generation  but  one,  "  A  truce  to 
egotism."  (How  I  like  all  the  charming  expressions 
of  those  ancient  fictionists  :  "  But  we  anticipate," 
"  Pardon  the  digression,"  and  '•  Now  let  us  return 
for  a  while  to  Sebastian  and  Leonora,  wliom  we  left 
iii  the  subteiranean  chamber.")  My  fellow-passtMi- 
gers,  as  I  have  hinted,  wore  a  very  different  aj)j)ear- 
ance  from  those  prim,  neatly  attired  gentlemen  who 
ride  into  the  cit^'  every  morning  to  read  tkeir  news- 

(lapers  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  office,  undisturbed 
)y  domestic  interruption.  They  were  indeed  the 
same  individuals,  but  bow  changed !  Attired  in 
evening  dress,  their  shirt-studs  flamed  upon  their  em- 
broidered fronts,  their  waistcoats  bore  in  their  em- 
broidery "  the  evidence  of  a  female  hand  "  (if  it  was 
not  done  by  the  machine),  and  their  polished  leather 
boots,  shone  upon  by  the  setting  sun,  fringed  the 
omnibus  with  flame.  Instead  of  sucking  the  knobs 
of  their  umbrellas,  they  had  cigars  in  their  moutiis  ; 
and  instead  of  being  contemptuously  silent,  they 
were  all  speaking  at  once.  Your  Correspondent 
looked  and  listene<l. 

1st  Citizen.  Mark  my  words  [I  did]  ;  there '11  be 
a  dooce  of  a  row  ! 

2^/  Citizen.  Glad  of  it.     Capital  fun. 

'.ill  Citizen.  By  Jove  !  Think  of  the  Horse  Guards 
being  called  out ;  that's  what  /  call  a  rum  start. 

4th  Citizen  (not  at  all  connected  with  the  preceding 
speakers,  serious,  of  riper  yeai-s,  and  Avith  an  alpaca 
umbrella).  AVell,  it 's  what  /  call  an  infernal  shame, 
sir.  Why  don't  tliey  let  'em  meet  in  'Ide  Park  ? 
That 's  what  /  want  to  know.  Why,  it 's  because 
the  Tory  ministry  is  afraid  of  the  people ;  that 's 
why. 

2(1  Citizen  (hilariously).  Then  you  don't  want  to 
know. 

Immense  applause  from  tlic  majority  of  Citizens, 
and  great  stamping  of  feet. 

Conductor  oj  "  Citizen  "  (with  preternatural  grav- 
ity and  winking).  I  sav,  gents,  here  's  a  widder  kdy 
inside,  who  is  very  nigli  frightened  to  fits.  She  says 
the  roof  is  a-givin'  way. 

lledoublecl  enthusiasm,  in  which  the  polished 
leather  boots  take  a  still  more  prominent  jwirt. 
Amid  the  tumult,  the  4tn  Citizen  is  lieard  to  mur- 
mur :  "  Counter-jumpers,  —  set  of  scoundrels." 

blh  Citizen  (sympathizer  with  No.  4).  They  would 
be  very  well  in  the  tread-mill ;  that  is  the  proper 
place  for  fellows  who  can  only  use  their  legs. 

].s/  Citizen  (defiantly^  1  i\&tc  say  your  friends  viill 
find  the  use  of  their  legs  as  soon  iis  they  see  the 
Police. 

4th  CUizeru  O  you  're  one  of  the  Hairystocracy, 
are  you  ?  Well,  I  will  say  (his  for  you,  you  don't 
look  Uce  it. 
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2d  Citizen  (convulsed  with  merriment).  That  was 
a  coo«l  one. 

r^^oboily  speaks  ;  such  a  silence  ensueii  —  broken 
only  by  the  "  Bank !  Bank  ! "  of  the  cad  —  as  is  only 
too  likely  to  precede  a  storm.  The  Home  Corre- 
spondent assnnu's  an  .-xttitiidc  of  the  strictest  non- 
trality,  and  con<p-atulates  himself  that  he  is  next 
the  stt'ijs.  Ilis  grave  demeanor  misleads  his  neigh- 
lior,  Citizen  No.  1,  to  imagine  him  to  be  a  pei"son  of 
information. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  likely,"  he  inquires,  "  that  the 
troo]is  will  fire  with  ball  ?  " 

"  Viri/  likely,"  interposes  Citizen  No.  4.  "  They 
have  their  orders  to  butcher  the  people.  It  '11  be 
another  I'eterloo :  there  is  n't  a  doubt  of  it." 

1st  Citizen  (with  renewed  anxiety  for  my  opin- 
ion). "  What  do  i/ou  say,  sir  V  " 

"  Yes,"  exclaims  4th  Citizen,  suddenly  I'csolvcd 
to  make  a  friend  of  me,  if  possible  ;  "  what  do  ijou 
say  ?  You  look  as  if  you  were  n't  all  glitter  and 
gewgaws,  you  do.  [I  study  in  my  attire  a  severe 
simplicity.]  Is  it  not  ten  to  one  that  the  troops 
will  fire  with  ball  ?  " 

The  position  was  embarrassing.  I  could  symjia- 
thizc  with  the  members  of  the  German  Bund,  com- 
pelled uiK>n  the  instant  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
either  Austria  or  Prussia;  but  my  natural  intelli- 
gence did  not  desert  >ne. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  a  conflict  between  the  populace 
and  the  soldiery  is  always  to  be  deplored." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  shoot  them  down,"  exclaimed  No. 
7  Citizen,  with  irritation.  He  wore  a  moustache, 
and  was  altogether  a  most  distinguislied-lookiug 
pei*son.  "  Against  a  mob,  there  's  nothing  like  a 
twenty-four  jwunder." 

"  Except  a  thirty-six  pounder  and  all  the  other 
pounders,"  nmttered  No.  2,  purple  with  mirth,  but 
a  little  awed  by  the  superior  appearance  of  the  last 
speaker. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  man  who  can  talk  of 
bringing  twenty-four  pounders  to  bear  ui)on  his 
fellow-countrymen  ought  to  l>e  hung,"  ooserved 
Citizen  No.  4,  staring  straight  before  him. 

'*  I  would  pull  his  legs  with  pleasure,"  added 
Citizen  No.  5,  buttoning  his  coat  across  his  chest. 

There  was  another  dreadful  pause,  the  sort  of 
calm  that  precedes  a  thunder-storm,  iis  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  then  Citizen  No.  1  recommenced  his 
persecutions. 

"  You  have  not  yet  given  your  opinion,  sir,  as  to 
whether  the  troops  will  fire  ball." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  with  a  smile  that  might  have  con- 
ciliated a  regiment  of  Uhlans,  "  the  Horse  (iuards, 
you  know,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  fire  ball,  because 
they  are  armed  with  swords." 

"  Ah !  that's  true,"  observe*!  No.  1,  sagaciously. 

"  Very  true  intleed,"  remarked  Na  4,  with  e<jual 
seriousness. 

Bv  one  judicious  reply  I  had  established  my  rep- 
utation ;  I  ha<l  become  the  arbiter  between  the  con- 
tending factions,  —  the  Na|X)leon  of  the  kiiife-boanl. 
Some  of  iny  fellow-travellers  would,  I  am  confident, 
not  have  Iwen  surprise<l  if  I  had  tunie<l  out  to  be 
"connected  with  government."  I  saw,  howuver, 
that  the  man  with  the  moustache  deta<ted  me,  for 
he  felt  himself  placed  in  the  ]K>sition  of  second- 
fiddle.  However,  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
'bus. 

"  Talking  of  firing  ball,"  observed  the  conductor 
of  the  Citizen,  "I  can  tell  you  a  good  story,  —  a 
ston'  as  will  make  you  all  split  with  laughing." 

The  reward  thus  promised  for  listening  was  not 


attractive,  and,  besides,  one  is  likely  to  be  compro- 
mised by  entering  into  conversation  with  this  class 
of  pereon;  their  anecdotes  are  often  broad,  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  delivered  is  tlie  same  by 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  jwssible  pa.ssengers  on  both  sides  of  the  way.  I 
therefore  refused  him  my  countenance :  an  omnibus 
ca<l,  however,  has  face  enoufrh  (of  his  own)  for  any- 
thing, and  he  fiivorcd  us  witli  his  narrative  notwitli- 
staiKling.  We  had  alrea<ly  reached  the  Kdgeware 
Road,  and  my  hope  (on  account  of  the  widow  lady 
inside)  was  that  he  would  not  approach  his  climax 
before  we  reached  the  ^larble  Arch. 

"  Well,  you  must  know,  my  father"  he  began, 
•'  was  a  tromenjous  feller  for  standing  upon  his 
rights.  He  thought  hisself  rjuite  as  gootl  as  a  lord 
or  a  bishop,  or,  for  that  matter,  as  the  king  upon  his 
ble.ssed  throne :  and  the  consciiuence  was,  he  was 
agin  the  milingtary,  he  was,  at  tne  Bristol  riots;  we 
used  to  live  down  that  way  in  those  days ;  I  'm  a 
SomerseL^hire  man  myself,  though  you  might  n't 
think  it.  White  Chapel,  London  Bridge.  Well, 
my  fa'h(r  and  a  frien<l  of  his,  they  was  among  the 
^loi),  when  the  milingtary  was  a-shooting  over  their 
heads  with  —  Bank,  Bank  —  blank  cartridge  ;  but 
presently  the  other  man,  he  claps  his  hand  behind 
'im,  and  he  ci'ies  out,  '  Bill,  they  're  a-firing  ball!* 

" '  How  do  you  know  tliat  / '  asks  my  father. 

" '  Because,'  says  he,  very  serious,  '  I  've  just 
got  one  in  — ' 

"  The  Marble  Arch ! "  cried  I,  interrupting  the 
naiTative.  "  Stop,  I  am  going  to  get  down."  And, 
indeed,  it  was  just  as  well,  for  there  was  here  a 
crowd  so  dense,  that  the  omnibus  was  brought  to  a 
complete  stand-still.  The  whole  bi-eatlth  of  the 
Bayswater  Road,  as  far  down  Oxfoi-d  Street  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  paved  with  heads.  I  couhl 
see  the  police  in  a  double  line,  sUmding  with  their 
backs  to  the  closed  gates :  three  rows  of  vehicles, 
intermingled  with  pei-sons  on  foot,  formed  an  inex- 
tricable mass  between  them  and  the  opposite  man- 
sions, the  lower  windows  of  which  were  closed  and 
shuttered,  but  the  upper  crowded  with  faces ;  nay, 
the  roofs,  and  even  the  bases  of  the  chimneys  had 
their  occupants.  Every  lami>-jX)st  bore  its  twin- 
fruit  of  street  urchins.  Tlie  wheeled  conveyances, 
too,  had  no  intention  of  moving,  even  if  movement 
had  been  practicable ;  thev  had  come  as  to  the  in- 
ner ropes  of  the  course  at  E|)som,  for  the  pnrjx)se 
of  affording  their  tenants  a  jjocmI  view.  Thei-e  were 
empty  coal-cart.",  for  a  i>osition  in  which  a  shilling  a 
head  was  eagerly  given ;  thei-e  were  cabs  whose 
roof  was  hired  by  the  scjuare  inch ;  there  were  om- 
nibiuses  that  had  never  gained  half  the  sum  by  a 
city  trip  which  they  now  realised  by  sti\ndinrr  still ; 
and  there  were  even  private  carriages  with  ladies  in 
them,  apparently  devoid  of  fear,  and  contemplating, 
with  the  greatest  interest,  the  little  they  could  .see 
of  the  Civil  War  racing  within  the  Park.  It  was 
to  the  Park,  from  wliicTi  confused  shouts  and  out- 
cries were  borne  to  us  uimjii  the  darkening  air,  that 
every  eye  was  turned. 

My  fellow-passengei-s,  like  myself,  had  all  de- 
scended from  their  perches,  the  party  of  Order  and 
the  Malecontents  alike  pushing  through  the  crowd 
for  a  spot  where  the  iix)n  railings  had  been  thrown 
down  for  a  length  of  about  thirty  yaixls;  their  stone 
foundations  still  held  them  in  a  slanting  position,  so 
that  it  was  diflicult  to  cross  them  ;  but  in  one  place, 
one  or  two  of  the  iron  speai-s  had  been  broken  at  the 
bottom,  and  tiirough  their  yielding  shafls,  as  I  un- 
derstood, a  numWr  of  persons  had  already  forced 
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themselves  into  the  forbidden  ground.  It  was  at 
this  spot  that  the  ffreat  conflict,  of  which  we  have 
since  lieard  so  much,  had  taken  place  an  hour  or  two 
before. 

"  A  carious  sight,  sir,"  observed  an  individual, 
gazing  with  awe  upon  the  work  of  devastation,  and 
whose  appearance  and  apparel  suggested  one  of 
those  members  of  the  Dissenting  body  wlio  assimilate 
verv  nearly  to  the  Iligh-Churoh  party  of  the  Church 
of  fcngland.  He  hail  the  high  rolling  collar,  and 
the  high  buttoned  waistcoat,  and  the  starched  cravat 
of  the  divine,  and  yet  with  something  Avanting  in  the 
clerical  tout  ensemble  wTiich  made  me  set  him  down 
as  I  have  described.  lie  had  also  called  me  "  Sir  " ; 
and  clergymen  rarely  use  that  word,  even  when  ad- 
dressing a  stranger.  Yes,  he  was  cleai*ly  a  Dis- 
senter ;  probably  a  Radical ;  possibly  a  sympathizer 
with  these  excesses.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  ingratiate 
myself  with  every  class,  where  I  can  do  so  without 
shocking  my  moral  sense,  and  I  thought  /  would 
sympathize  Avith  them  a  little  too. 

"  Curious  indeed,"  said  I.  "  There  is  no  knowing 
where  these  things  will  end.  I  am  afraid  a  mistake 
has  been  committed  by  somebody." 

"  Ah,  you  may  saj^  that,"  answered  he,  solemnly. 
"  A  grave  responsibdity  has  been  incurred." 

Yes ;  I  was  right :  his  speech  smacked  of  the 
Nonconformist  pulpit. 

"  You  are  come  here,"  said  I,  "  like  myself,  I  do 
not  doubt,  to  enter  your  protest  against  these  pro- 
ceedings; to  bear  witness,  if  necessary  — " 

Here  I  hesitated,  for  him  to  declare  his  views ; 
but  he  only  shook  his  head  in  a  deprecatory  manner, 
and  observed  :  "  Just  so." 

"  To  uphold  the  sacred  right  of  public  meeting," 
remarked  I,  boldly :  it  was  worth  while  to  be  misin- 
terpreted in  order  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  a  man  of 
this  .sort. 

"  The  sacred  right  of  public  meeting,"  assented 
he,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  committing  something 
to  memory.     '•  Just  so." 

This  man  was  not  an  enthusiast ;  his  opinions 
were  evidently  the  result  of  calm  conviction.  I 
wanted  a  companion,  during  the  spectacle,  who 
would  unfold  the  motives  of  action  of  the  Party  of 
Disorder,  and  here  he  Avas. 

"  We  can  see  nothing  from  here,"  said  I ;  "  if  this 
hole  in  the  railings  was  but  a  little  bigger,  one 
might  creep  througli." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  he,  with  a  manner  so  imper- 
turbable that  it  quite  irritated  me. 

While  we  talked,  there Avere  occasional  "Alarms 
ami  P2xcursions,"  —  numbei-s  of  people  withinside, 
fleeing  before  the  advance  of  the  police  or  military, 
would  return  to  tlieir  hole  in  the  railing,  the  spikes 
of  which  being  toAvards  them,  rendered  e.xit  ex- 
ceedingly diflicult.  Only  one  at  a  time  could  pass 
through;  there  were  dozens  desirous  of  doing  so  at 
the  same  moment ;  and  close  behind  them  Avere  sup- 
posed to  be  horse-soldiers  at  ftill  speed.  You  may 
imagine  the  scone. 

'•If  somebody  was  to  pull  out  those  two  .<|)ikes," 
remarked  I,  reflectively,  after  a  retreat  of  this  de- 
scription more  disastrous  than  tisual,  "  they  Avould 
not  run  in  people's  eyes  when  they  tried  to  get  out." 

One  of  those  good-for-nothing  man-boys  who  form 
such  a  large  portion  of  a  London  croAvd  happened 
to_ overhear  this  observation,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of 
mischief,  at  once  proceeded  to  put  my  playful  sug- 
gestion into  eflTect.  He  pulled  out  the  two  iron 
javelins  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  it. 
Scandalized  by  his  conduct,  and  CA-en  alarmed  lest 


it  should  be  attributed  to  my  directions,  I  cried  out 
to  him  in  a  terrible  A'oice  to  throAv  them  among  the 
trees,  and  fortunately  he  did  so.  Think  of  the  re- 
morse (independently  of  any  term  of  imprisonment) 
which  Avould  have  seized  upon  your  Home  Corre- 
spondent had  the  mob  proceeded  to  arm  themselves 
with  iron  javelins. 

"  An  apt  pupil,"  observed  my  unknoAvn  friend, 
gravely ;  "  but  a  young  gentleman  likely  to  find 
himself  in  trouble." 

This  I  felt  to  be  rather  a  personal  observation,  and 
one  that  needed  a  reply. 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  he  has  really  done  no  harm.  Con- 
sider the  danger  of  those  spikes ;  and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  these  adventurous  ladies." 

If  it  Avere  possible  that  a  gentleman  of  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  could  so  for  forget  himself  as  to 
Avink  Avith  meaning,  I  should  say  that  my  compan- 
ion "here  foi^ot  himself  to  that  extent :  and  yet  there 
Avas  a  gravity  about  the  action  of  the  eyelid  that 
rescued  the  movement  from  the  imputation  of  mere 
lightness. 

The  croAvd  about  us  was  almost  wholly  composed 
of  respectable  persons,  attracted  to  the  scene  by  cu- 
riosity; there  Averc  A-ery  few  "roughs"  remaining  on 
our  side  of  the  railings ;  and  throughout  that  night 
I  did  not  see  half  a  dozen  genuine  "  AA'orklng-men," 
the  real  political  reformers  having  probably  ad- 
journed to  Trafalgar  Square,  to  hear  th«  speeches. 
The  Avomen,  too,  of  whom  there  Avas  a  considerable 
number,  Avere  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  class;  I 
should  say  the  majority  Avere  domestic  servants, 
who  had  asked  leave  to  "step  out  for  an  hour  to 
see  their  cousin,"  and  had  come  to  see  the  emeute 
instead.  There  Avere,  hoAvever,  one  or  two  old  hags, 
Avho,  thinking  they  scented  bloo<l  in  the  air,  expressed 
the  most  sanguinary  wishes  Avith  x-espect  to  both  the 
present  and  future  of  the  police  force,  and  remind- 
ed one  very  much  of  those  terrible  old  Avomen  Avho 
used  to  sit  and  knit  stockings  in  front  of  the  guillo- 
tine, Avhile  aristocrats'  heads  Avere  being  chopped  oflf. 

"  What  are  the  men  afeard  on,  od  rot  'em ! "  ob- 
served one  of  these  ladies.  "  "Why  don't  they  cut 
all  the  Bobbies'  throats ;  there  's  enough  of  ye,  ain't 
there  ? "  added  she,  turning  furiously  upon  your 
Home  Correspondent. 

A  boAv  and  a  smile  Avere  all  the  adhesion  I  could 
find  it  in  my  conscience  to  give  her. 

"  Come,  the  milingtary  Avon't  hurt  you,  SusaH." 
cried  a  cheery  A-oice,  as  a  stout  middle-aged  female 

flushed  past  me,  accompanied  by  a  florid,  honest- 
ooking  girl,  with  cherry-colored  ribbons  in  her 
bonnet ;  "  you  '11  go  right  to  their  hearts  for  all 
their  curious  ears  "  (she  meant  their  brciistplates)  ; 
"  so  Avho  's  afraid  ?  " 

'•  And  I  'm  sure  you  need  n't  be  afraid  of  the  pcr- 
lice,  Jemima,"  retortetl  the  girl,  laughing,  "  for  I 
never  saAv  a  Bobby  yet  as  you  could  n't  sotten." 

If  that  fair  pair  Avere  not  resi)ectively  cook  and 
housemaid,  I  am  prepared  to  forfeit  my  sit'.iation 
uj)on  this  Jiiurnal.  To  see  them  s<jueeze  them- 
selves through  the  gap  in  the  rails  Avas  a  spectacle 
not  only  diverting,  but,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
cook,  prolonged  ;  and  if  one  of  those  panics  to  Avliich 
I  have  alluded  had  taken  place  Avliile  tliat  lady  Avaa 
in  entire  possession  of  the  exit,  the  scene  Avould 
have  combined  CA-ery  element  of  interest,  —  heroism 
and  beauty,  ten"or  and  n  cul  de  s(u\ 

"  Really,"  said  I  to  my  new  acquaintance, "  I  think 
we  might  venture  where  even  the  ladies  go.  There, 
noAV  we  have  done  it."  (We  Averc  both  stan<ling  in 
the  forbidden  ground.)     "  The  Rubicon  of  the  LaAv 
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is  passed.     Wc   have   thrown  in  our  lot  with  the 
people :  eh  ?     Hurrah  I " 

"  Just  St),"  replied  my  imperturbable  ac(iuaintance. 

Throughout  the  shrubbery  there  were  knots  of 
people  —  specks  of  light,  for  they  were  all  smoking 
pipes  —  talking  over  what  they  had  seen  during  the 
evening's  ])roeeedings,  and  e.xehanging  the  most 
exaggei'at«'d  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  ;  a  few,  as 
you  cotdd  tell  bv  the  noise  of  breaking  branches, 
wore  far  more  mischievously  employed  ;  these  last, 
however,  were,  without  exception,  menibei"s  of  that 
dreadful  race,  the  Man-boys.  "We  pushed  aci-oss 
the  shrubberies  to  the  carriage-drive,  and  lo,  a  really 
pretty  sight!  the  Horse  (iuards  marching  to  and 
fro  at  a  Ibot's-pace  in  double  line,  with  the  moon- 
beams glinting  on  their  naked  swords  and  polished 
helmets ;  and  the  dark  masses  of  people  on  both 
sides  the  way  cheering  them  loudly.  Then  would 
follow  a  line  of  horse-police,  whereupon  the  most 
hideous  screeching  and  vituperation  rent  the  air. 
"  Butchers  I  ah-h-h-h  I  "  (a  very  expressive  ejacu- 
lation of  hatred.)  "Go  home.  Ah-h-n-h-h  ! '*  These 
were  the  noises  the  conflicting  nature  of  which  we 
could  not  undei-stand,  and  had  therefore  so  excited 
us  when  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier.  It  was  a 
very  trying  position  for  the  gentlemen  in  blue,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  the  military  —  some  of  whom,  per- 
haps, had  their  private  reasons  for  not  entirely 
sympathizing  with  their  allies  —  rather  enjoyed  it : 
at  all  events,  many  of  the  soldiers  were  grinning. 

"  I  dare  say  these  red-coated  gentry,"  observed  I, 
in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  "  are  not  sorry  to 
8ee  their  rivals  in  the  affections  of  Susan  and  Jemi- 
ma so  unpopular ! " 

My  companion  was  silent ;  surprised  that  he  did 
not  give  utterance  to  his  "  Just  so,"  I  looked  at  him, 
and  perceived  his  face  to  be  convulsed  with  angry 
passion.  He  muttered  something  between  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  quickened  his  pace  so  as  to 
get  a  few  paces  in  front  of  me.  It  was  evident 
that  his  feelings  were  stirred  to  their  lowest  depths ; 
he  was  doubtless  a  physical-force  Chartist ;  a  Red 
llepublican  of  the  deepest  dye.  I  was  trj-intj  to 
recall  some  of  the  wilder  doctrines  of  Ledru  Rollin, 
in  order  to  keep  him  in  good  humor,  at  all  events, 
with  me,  when  a  hand  lightly  touched  my  sleeve, 
and  a  voice  whispered  a  few  rapid  words  into  my 
ear.  I  knew  the  speaker:  it  was  a  policeman  in 
whose  Bayswater  beat  my  house  was  situated,  and 
ray  wife  had  done  some  kindness  to  his  wife,  when 
she  happened  to  stand  in  need  of  help. 

I  rejoined  mv  companion  with  a  heart  that  had 
almost  stopped  Ixjating.  His  glance  struck  me,  for 
the  first  time,  as  bein^  singularly  malevolent ;  his 
voice  seemed  to  me  to  nave  grown  gruff,  and  even 
discourteous,  as  he  inquired  "what  I  thought  of 
the  sacred  right  of  public  meeting  in  Hyde  Park 
now  ?  " 

"  A  chimajra,"  replied  I,  eagerly.  "  It 's  all  non- 
sense. Why  should  Hyde  Park  be  given  up  to  such 
a  rabble  ?  ^Jay,  why,  indeed,  should  people  wish 
to  meet  at  all .' " 

My  companion  shot  at  me  a  terrible  glance  of 
suspicion,  as  he  remarked :  "  And  yet  you  sympa- 
thize<l  with  them,  sir,  an  hour  ago  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  I,  frankly.  "  But  I  honestly  tell  you 
I  have  been  convinced  of  my  error.  People  tlj^t 
hiss  the  police  must  be  an  abomin.ible  and  wicked 
crew.  I  wonder  for  my  part  the  civil  force  are  so 
patient.  [They  really  tcere  wonderfully  patient,  so 
far  as  I  saw.]  Fortunately,  however,  these  wretches 
are  not  armed." 


"No;  no  one  thought  of  pulling  up  the  iron 
spikes  in  the  railings  except  you"  answered  the 
other  in  a  tone  which,  combined  with  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  had  all  the  effect  upon  me  of  a  warm 
bath. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  that  idea  of  mine  was  an  indis- 
cretion, I  own.  In  case  of  necessity,  however,  I 
should  always  range  myself —  I  am  sorry  to  differ 
from  you,  if  your  feelings  are  with  the  other  side, 
but  I  must  express  my  sentiments  —  along  with  the 
Party  of  Order.  If  the  odds  were  forty  to  one,  I 
should  side  with  the  civil  force ;  that,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  duty  of  everj'  citizen." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  your  sake," 
answered  my  mysterious  acquaintance.  •'  There, 
don't  ask  any  questions ;  but  take  my  advice,  young 
man,  and  go  home  to  your  family.  There  are  some 
here  who  Avill  pass  the  night  much  less  comfortably, 
and  you  don't  know  how  near  you  have  been  to 
bein";  one  of  them." 

"  Ila,  ha  I  "  said  I,  with  forced  hilarity  ;  "  very 
good.  But,  indeed,  I  think  you  advise  wisely.  Tfee 
tea,  too,  will  be  getting  cold  at  home." 

With  a  short,  stern   nod  of  farewell,  my  com- 

i)anion  turned  away,  and  as  he  did  so  took  out  a 
eaf  from  a  leather  note-book,  afid  tore  it  into  frag- 
ments. 

I  hiistened  to  the  place  of  exit  between  the  rails, 
scarcely  less  precipitately  than  the  victims  of  pusil- 
lanimous Panic,  pushed  my  way  througli  the  foolish 
crowd  that  were  still  gazing  longingly  into  the  for- 
bidden Eden,  and  leaped  into  a  four-wheeled  cab. 

The  words  which  the  friendly  Peeler  had  whis- 
pered into  my  ear  were  these :  "  Take  care  what 
you  may  be  saying,  sir;  the  man  as  has  fjof  hold 
of  you  [fancy !]  is  a  detective  in  disguise ;  and  if 
you  're  not  careful,  he  'II  have  a  case  against  you  as 
sure  as  you  're  alive." 

Had  I  been  careful,  and  had  he  not  got  a  case 
against  me  already  ?  That  was  the  question.  If 
ever  a  man  felt  himself  a  Conservative  from  top  to 
toe,  it  was  your  Home  Correspondent  for  that  last 
(juarter  of  an  hour.  My  conversion  had  been  as 
genuine  as  it  was  I'apia.  No  wonder  that  that 
uiysterioas  myrmidon  of  the  law  had  credited  my 
assertions,  and  been  mollified  by  those  expressions 
of  good-will:  they  had  tinily  come  from  the  heart, 
—  if,  at  least,  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  prudential 
alarm.  That  judicious  reference  to  the  domestic 
"  tea  waiting  for  me  at  home  "  was  really,  I  think, 
very  commendable,  considering  the  tremendous 
nature  of  my  situation,  and  a  proof  of  great  pres- 
ence of  mind.  Your  Home  Con-espondent,  how- 
ever, was  never  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
that  famous  conundrum  —  Q.  What  is  better  than 
presence   of  mind    in    circumstances   of   pei-sonal 

Ceril  ?    A .  Absence  of  body  —  than  when  he  found 
imself  safe  at  his  own  house  afler  attending  that 
Popular  Demonstration. 


A  VISIT  TO  HADLEIGH  CASTLE. 

McsT  travellers  by  water  from  London  to  Gravea- 
end  have  no  doubt  often  compared  the  low  and  flat 
a-spect  of  IiAsex,  as  it  there  presents  itself,  with  the  ■ 
hills  and  valleys  that  abound  along  the  margin  of 
Kent  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  hence  it  is  that  Essex 
has  generally  oecome  noted  for  the  dull  unifonnity 
of  its  scenery.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  not, 
however,  totally  flat,  many  gentle  hills  and  dales 
iuqiart  to  it  great  relief,  more  particularly  towards 
the  northwest,  whence  most  oi  its  rivers  proceed. 
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Afler  passing  Gravesend,  the  tourist  will  find  that 
the  Kentish  shore  also  presents  many  miles  of  flat 
mai-sh-Iand ;  whilst  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames 
an  extensive  tract  of  land,  alxjut  five  miles  long  by 
two  miles  broad,  banked  in  all  round,  called  Canvey 
Island,  ufT'ers  but  few  features  of  interest,  and  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  tileasing  and  divei-sified 
scenery  that  adorns  the  banks  of  the  river  higher  up. 
in  the  ncigliborhood  of  Henly,  Cliefden,  Maiden- 
head, and  >Vindsor.  Whatever  the  Thames  may 
lack  in  interest  by  the  marshy  tract  through  which 
it  flows  at  this  point,  is  made  up  for  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene  that  presents  itself  upon  the  vast  ex- 

Sanse  of  watei-s  in  its  luiion  with  the  Medway  at  the 
lore,  and  so  on  to  its  conflux  with  the   German 
ocean, — 

"  Till  where  its  widening  current  glides 
To  mingle  witli  tlie  turbid  tides ; 
Its  spacious  breiist  displays  unfurled, 
The  ensigns  of  th'  assembled  world." 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Canvey  Island  stands 
the  little  fi.shing-village  of  Leigh,  the  houses  of 
which  ai'c  ranged  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  near 
the  summit  of  which  stands  the  church,  a  small 
building  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture, 
whose  tower,  partly  mantled  witli  iv}',  forms  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  for  marinei-s. 

About  a  niile  from  Leigh,  on  its  western  side,  and 
overlooking  Canvey  Island,  —  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  a  shallow  creek,  called  lladleigh  Bay, 
across  which  there  is  a  causeway  leading  from  the 
island  to  the  maiidand,  —  is  a  succession  of  abrupt 
eminences,  the  summit  of  one  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  crumbling  remains  of  lladleigh  Castle. 

These  ruins  can  be  reached  from  Leigh  —  which 
is  the  nearest  station  on  the  London  and  Southend 
Railway  —  by  a  pleasant  walk  through  meadows 
and  green  pastures  along  the  foot  of  the  sloping 
hills,  or  by  a  drive  to  the  village  of  lladleigh,  from 
which  latter  place  the  castle  is  only  about  half  a 
mile  distant. 

Hadleigh  Castle,  or,  its  it  is  now  sometimes  called, 
the  "  Tower  of  Essex,"  was  built  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It 
wius  one  of  the  four  fortified  buildings  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  called  "  lloyal  Castles,"  having  been  built 
for  national  security,  the  other  three  being  Colches- 
ter Castle,  Languard  Fort,  and  Tilbury  Fort. 

Although  lladleigh  Castle  is  now  nothing  more 
than  a  mass  of  ruins,  oveiTun  with  shrubs  and  brush- 
wood, enough  remains  to  show  its  ancient  grandeur. 
The  entrance  M-as  at  the  northwest  angle,  between 
two  massive  circular  towers,  small  portions  of  which, 
however,  now  remain.  Its  outer  foundations  can  be 
traced  almost  entire,  whilst  in  the  enclosure  several 
of  the  basements  of  the  inner  chamber  ai-e  clearly 
discernible,  and  some  of  the  stones  still  bear  very 
distinctly  upon  them  the  chisel-marks  of  the  builders 
of  bygone  times.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  walls  is 
nearly  an  oval,  and  measures  about  one  hundred 
paces  in  length  by  about  forty  in  width.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  now  standing  are  two  towers  at  the 
southeast  and  northeast  angles,  the  former  of  which 
is  depicted  in  the  accomi)anying  illustration,  whilst 
the  latter  bears  evident  traces  of  speedy  dis.solution, 
a  yawning  crevice  several  inches  in  width  extending 
from  the  summit  of  the  tower  to  ita  base. 

These  towers,  which  are  constructed  of  "  Kentish 
rag"  and  rubble,  with  a  good  admixture  of  flint,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  embattled,  although  but  very  few 
indications  of  it  are  now  remaining;  externally,  the 
walls  arc  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation ;  but  inter- 


nally they  present  a  mass  of  moulderin<,  and  de- 
cayed masonrj',  and  exhibit  a  few  blocks  of  chalk, 
with  which  the  walls  appear  to  have  been  faced; 
the  cement  or  mortar  used  in  its  construction  is  al- 
most as  hard  as  the  stone  itself,  and  contains  a  large 
admixture  of  broken  shells.  Both  the  above  towers 
are  circular  on  the  outside  ;  whilst  within,  the  walls 
are  octangular.  They  originally  contained  five 
apartments  each,  and  were  lighted  by  circular- 
headed  windows  and  narrow  loopholes,  the  walls  at 
the  basement  being  about  nine  feet  in  thickness, 
and  those  of  the  upper  chambers  about  six  feet.  In 
the  southeast  tower,  over  a  deep  recess  which  seems 
to  have  served  as  a  fire-place,  are  some  thin,  red 
bricks  or  tiles,  curiously  disposed  in  the  herring- 
bone fashion.  The  walls  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  castle  appear  to  have  been  supported 
hy  buttresses,  and  the  fonner  had  a  deep  ditch  run- 
ning alongside  of  them. 

Of  the  tbrmer  owners  and  occupiers  of  Hadleigh 
little  need  be  said.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been 
comprised  within  the  manor  of  Rayleigh,  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survej-,  was  held  by 
Suene ;  but  during  the  Welsh  wars  it  was  forfeited 
to  the  Crown  by  Henry  de  Essex,  Suene's  grandson, 
in  conse(iuence  of  his  cowardice.  It  was  subse- 
(juently  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
who,  as  above  stated,  built  the  castle ;  but  on  his 
disgrace  it  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  in 
1268  the  custody  of  the  castle  was  committed  to 
Richard  de  Thany. 

From  the  above  period  Hadleigh  ad  C;istrum,  as 
it  was  then  called,  was  held  of  the  Crown  by  divera 
families  till,  in  1539,  when,  having  been  tenanted 
for  a  time  bv  Anne  Boleyn  as  a  prisoner,  it  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  his  for- 
saken queen,  for  her  maintenance.  In  1551,  Ed- 
ward VI.  granted  Hadleigh  to  Richard,  Lord  Riche, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  descendants,  the  Earls 
of  Warwick.  On  tiie  partition  of  the  "Warwick 
estates,  Hadleigh  fell  to  the  share  of  Henry,  Vis- 
count St.  John ;  but,  having  been  disposed  of  by 
his  son,  Lonl  Bolingbrokc,  it  subsecpiently  passed, 
through  intermarriage,  to  the  family  of  the  Bernards, 
baroneta,  of  Brampton,  in  Huntingdonshire.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  Hadleigh  Castle  is  said  to  have 
suffered  considerably,  and  from  that  period  its  de- 
cay may  be  dated. 

The  pleasing  and  extensive  prospect  M-hich  is  com- 
manded from  Hadleigh  Castle  attracts  numerous 
visitors  from  Southend  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood during  the  summer  months,  —  the  pictu- 
resque ruin  offering  great  temptations  for  those  who 
delight  in  picnic  parties  and  such  like  healthful  out- 
door recreation.  The  view  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  castle  stands  embraces  the  broad  estuary  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Thames  and  Meilway,  en- 
livened by  the  numerous  fbihing-cratt  and  sailing- 
vessels  that  are  continually  plying  in  all  directions. 
Looking  eastward,  the  village  of  Leigh  is  observed 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  hill ;  whilst  beyond, 
on  a  clear  day,  the  far-stretchmg  pier  of  Southend 
may  be  faintly  descried ;  the  background  to  the 
southern  side  beinc  formed  by  the  Kentish  hills. 

The  village  of  Hadleigh  is  small,  and  very  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  high  road  from  London  to 
Soifthend,  from  which  latter  place  it  is  distant  about 
four  miles.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  and  remarkable  for 
the  peculiarity  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  being 
senu-circular,  after  the  manner  of  a  Roman  biisilica; 
the  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  very 
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heavy  arch.  The  windows  arc  small  and  lancet- 
shaped,  those  on  the  south  side  being  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  several  families  to  whom  the  lord- 
ship of  Iladleigh  anciently  belonged  ;  among  them, 
the  achievements  of  the  Strangmans,  who  hold  the 
manor  temp.  Kdwartl  III.,  are  conspicuous. 


GOOD  FRIDAY  AT  JERUSALEM 

.\    C.VTHOLIC    CEUE.MOXY. 

It  is  the  evening  of  Holy  Thursday.  The  last 
wail  of  the  Tentbrenas  died  out  of  the  aisles  of  the 
solemn  chnix-h  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  A  tempo- 
rary altar  ha<l  l)cen  erected  in  the  morning  oi)positc 
the  sacred  shrine  where  our  dear  Lord  was  laid,  and 
upwanls  of  a  thousand  pilgrims  had  received  the 
Bread  of  Life  from  the  hands  of  the  venerable  Pa- 
triarch. But  now  this  altar  has  been  removed,  and 
one  by  one  the  woi'shipj>ers  had  departed,  save  those 
of  the  Fi-anciscan  monks  who  had  been  apjwinted 
to  watch  throughout  the  night  by  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, and  whom  the  Turks  had  consequently  locked 
into  the  building. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Salvatore  all  is  profoundly 
dark,  save  in  the  chapel  on  the  left,  where  the  Bles- 
sed Sacrament  has  been  deix)sited  in  the  Sepulchre 
until  the  terrible  day  be  over  wliich  witnessed  the 
death-agony  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  side-chapel 
is  decorated  on  all  sides  with  beautiful  plants  and 
Howers,  and  illuminated  with  a  multitude  of  tapei-s. 
There  two  figures  are  kneeling  motionless  and  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer.  One  by  one  the  Franciscan 
monks,  wearied  with  their  long  fast  and  the  terrible 
jH-'nances  of  the  night  before,  have  disappeared 
through  the  side-door  which  leads  into  their  dormi- 
tory. 

The  two  persons  kneeling  are  women.  The  one 
still  young,  dressed  in  deep  widow's  mourning;  the 
other  older,  and  bearing  on  her  face  traces  of  deeper 
suffering,  yet  with  an  expression  of  peace  which 
spoke  of  that  suffering  having  been  accepted  for 
tue  love  of  Him  who  sent  it.     Si.x  yeai-s  ago  this 

lady,  the  Marquise  de ,  of  noble  and  even  royal 

blood,  had  come,  like  her  young  English  companion, 
as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
felt  the  irresistible  attraction  which,  in  spite  of  its 
mournfulness  and  desolation,  binds  every  heart  to 
the  Holy  City.  She  found  likewise  that  there  was 
a  great  work  for  any  woman  to  do  who  was  willing 
to  devote  herself  to  such  a  life,  —  the  work  of  a  St. 
Paula,  to  assist  in  i-eceiving  and  looking  after  the 
female  pilgrims  who,  at  Christmas  and  Easter  tides, 
ilock  bv  hundreds  to  the  Ciisa  Nuova ;  to  have  the 
care  of  the  altars  of  the  different  churches  and 
chapels,  of  the  linen  and  vestments,  decorations,  &c. 
And  so  she  has  remained,  «loing  the  work  of  a  dea- 
coness, invaluable  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  who 
marvel  now  how  they  got  on  before  without  her, 
and  leading  a  life  of  austere  nenance  ami  devotion 
in  the  Tluixi  Order  of  St.  \  rancis.  She  liiis  de- 
voted the  whole  of  her  fortune  to  buying  up  the 
Holy  Places  whenever  an  opjK)rtunity  offei-s,  and 
rescuing  them  from  desecration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  ;  and  has  thus  reduced  herself  to  the  state  of 
holy  poverty  which  St.  Francis  loved  so  well.  At 
Etumaus  she  has  bought  the  house  of  Clcophas,  and 
erected  a  chapel  and  hospice  on  the  very  spot 
where  our  Blessed  Lord  "  was  made  known  to  tlicm 
in  the  breaking  of  bread."  Again,  the  house  of 
^lary  and  Martha  at  Bethany,  and  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  the  scene  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  in  Gal- 
ilee, and  other  sacred  spots,  she,  one  by  one,  has 


redeemed  from  Turkish  rajjacity  and  converted  into 
sanctuaries,  to  which  special  Indulgences  arc  at- 
tached. It  is  a  blessed  work,  little  known  to  the 
outside  world,  and  still  less  thought  of  by  her  whose 
deep  humility  veils  every  action  in  the  sense  of  her 
own  unworthiness. 

But  to  return  to  our  tale.  This  loving  watcher 
by  our  Loixl's  body  at  last  rose,  and,  touching  her 
companion,  said  softly,  "  My  child,  you  must  come 
and  rest :  remember  to-mori-ow  morning."  The  two 
women  left  the  clmix-h  reluctantly,  and  threaded 
their  way  up  the  steep  and  narrow  street  to  the 
Casa  Nuova,  where,  bowing  their  heads  to  the 
"  God  be  with  you  I "  of  the  Spanish  monk  who  let 
them  through  the  heavy  nailed  door,  they  walked 
swiftly  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  long  corridor 
to  the  two  cells  set  apart  for  their  use,  the  largest 
and  most  comfortable  of  which  had  been  given  up 
by  the  elder  lady  to  the  younger,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
monstrances. "  I  am  at  home  here,"  she  replied, 
"  and  you  are  not  used  to  our  hard  life  " ;  and  by 
this  act  of  Christian  charity  she  enabled  the  English 
traveller  to  remain  in  the  convent  when  the  great 
influx  of  pilgrims  from  the  French  caravan  had 
compelled  the  Custode  dei  Santi  Luoghi  to  tell  her 
she  must  seek  a  lodging  elsewhere. 

Five  hours  later,  the  same  women,  closely  veiled 
and  carrying  a  lantern,  were  toiling  painfully  down 
the  rugged  and  slippery  street  %vhich  leads  through 
the  ba/aai-s  to  the  other  side  of  the  city.  From 
time  to  time  the  ^larquise  stoppc<l  and  looked 
anxiously  round,  as  if  dreading  attack  or  pursuit. 

"  What  do  you  fear,  dear  lady  ?  "  asked  her  com- 
panion ;  surely  none  will  hurt  us  at  this  hour." 

"  I  am  afraid  for  you,  my  child,"  was  the  reply. 
"  no  woman  is  safe  in  this  country  without  a  cavass, 
especially  at  night ;  and  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
asked  Padre  Luigi  to  escort  us  ;  but  he  was  so 
weary." 

"  With  my  ci*os8  of  St.  Benedict  I  have  no  fears," 
answered  the  young  lady,  smiling;  and  so  speaking, 
they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  street  which  leads  up 
the  hill,  past  the  arch  of  the  "  J^cce  Homo,"  to  the 
House  of  Pilate  and  the  Church  of  the  Flagellation. 

Suddenly  a  Turkish  patrol  burst  out  of  an  adjoin- 
ing guard-hou.*»e,  and  one  of  them  with  an  excla- 
mation, "  By  Allah,  a  fair  Christian  ! "  approached 
nulely  the  younger  lady.  She  sprang  on  ouc  side ; 
and  an  ollicer  appearing  at  the  same  instant,  the 
half-tlruuken  soldier  ix'laxed  his  hold,  and  contentetl 
himself  with  giving  her  a  sharp  blow  on  the  cheek 
as  he  left  her.  The  whole  affair  occupied  but  a 
minute ;  but  the  elder  lady  could  not  recover  from 
her  terror  and  horror  at  the  insult. 

"  To  think  that  I  should,  by  my  want  of  precau- 
tion, have  exiKtsed  you  to  this  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  You  forget,  dear  friend,  the  place,  the  day,  and 
the  hour,"  replied  the  other.  "  Surely  it  is  an  honor 
to  be  allowed  to  suffer  some  little  shame  and  pain 
while  on  llie  way  to  do  Him  reverence." 

The  Manjuise  j)ressc'd  her  hand  by  way  of  reply, 
ami  the  two  proceeded  with  still  swifter  steps  under 
the  arch,  passed  the  g.ite  of  the  Convent  of  tlie  Pire 
Ratisbon,  where  the  Filles  de  Sion  have  est^iblished 
their  admirable  orphanage,  and  so  on  to  the  postern- 
gate  in  the  wall  wnich  admitted  tliein  to  the  court- 
yanl  of  the  Church  of  the  Flagellation. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  is  not  yet  arrived,"  Sijid  the 
lay  brother  as  he  imbarre'd  the  door ;  "  but  he  will 
not  long  tarry  :  it  is  just  four  o'clock." 

So  saying,  he  ushered  in  the  ladies  to  the  cloister 
and  then  into  the  church,  where  the  only  light  was 
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thrown  on  the  cohuun  of  the  Flagellation,  that  ter- 
rible uionunicnt  of  man's  impiety  and  the  lonf>;- 
sutRring  of  Gotl.  In  a  few  moments  the  door  again 
openedfand  admitted  u  man  still  young,  of  noble 
and  aristocratic  bearing,  followed  by  two  ecclesi- 
astics and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  advanced  in 
front  of  the  column,  and  pushing  aside  the  cushion 

{)laced  for  him,  knelt  on  the  ground  in  long  and 
ervcnt  adoration.  An  exile  from  his  country  and 
his  kingdom,  this  royal  pilgrim  had  come,  in  earnest 
faith  and  deep  humility,  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  death.  Bareheaded  he  had 
walked  from  the  city-^ates,  on  his  first  arrival,  to 
the  Church  of  the  Iloly  Sepulehi*e,  discarding  all 
pomp  and  retinue,  and  comi)elIing  the  Pasha,  who 
had  come  out  to  meet  him  Avith  due  honors,  to  walk 
bareheaded  likewise  by  his  side,  behind  the  symbol 
of  man's  redemption.  And  in  the  same  spirit  he 
had  chosen  this  early  hour  to  follow  unnoticed, 
and  almost  alone,  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  he  loved 
so  well,  in  that  awful  Via  Doloi-osa  which  witnessed 
the  most  touching  portion  of  His  Passion. 

The  solemn  service  began.  Commencing  with 
the  Pra)torium  of  Pilate,  wliere  the  terrible  sentence 
was  pronounced,  the  little  band  of  woi-shippers  fol- 
lowed the  sacred  and  soiTowful  path  down  the  steep 
hill,  kneeling  at  the  different  stations,  heedless  of 
the  mud ;  while  the  low  chant  of  the  "  Stabat 
Mater  "  echoed  through  the  deserted  streets.  The 
day  was  just  breaking  when  they  arrived  at  the 
House  of  ^lary,  f\-oni  whence  the  Mother  of  Sor- 
rows hurried  forth  to  meet  her  Divine  Son.  Those 
who  knew  the  spot,  and  are  familiar  with  the  won- 
derful "  Good-Friday  "  picture  of  De  la  Roche,  will 
marvel  at  the  accuracy  with  which  the  painter  has, 
perhaps  imconsciously,  depicted  the  room  and  the 
window  from  which  our  Lady  first  beheld  that 
mournful  procession  Avhich  must  have  wi-ung  her 
heart  with  anguish  imsiMiakable. 

At  the  house  (so  called)  of  Veronica  a  little  in- 
terruption occurred  from  a  file  of  camels  passing 
along  the  narrow  and  ill-paved  street ;  but  their 
drivers  with  skill  and  care  made  them  avoid  the 
kneeling  figures.  With  all  their  bigotry  and  hatred 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Turks  have  an  instinctive 
reverence  for  every  outward  expression  of  devotion. 
Fearless,  and  without  false  shame  themselves  in  all 
matters  regarding  their  faith,  no  sooner  does  the 
cry  from  the  minaret  announce  the  hour  of  prayer 
than  they  will  break  off  whatever  occupation  or 
conversation  they  may  be  engaged  in,  and,  spread- 
ing their  carpet,  instantly  kneel  and  repeat  the  fonn 
which  their  religion  prcscribes.  Which  of  us  has  the 
like  courage  when  the  Angelus  bell  summons  us,  in 
the  company  of  others,  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  ? 

At  the  Seventh  Station,  the  bazaar  has  been  built 
across  the  Via  Dolorosa,  which  compels  the  pilgrims 
to  make  a  detour  through  the  remains  of  what  was 
once  the  Hospice  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  station  where  our  Blessed  Lord  ad- 
dressed the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  "  who  mourned 
and  bowaileil  Hun."  It  is  a  blessed  and  comforting 
thouglit  to  women,  wearied  with  tlie  struggle  and 
strife  and  misunderstandings  of  this  hard  world,  that 
to  tliem  alone  wan  granted  tlie  unsj)eakable  privilege 
of  ministering  to  Uis  sacred  humanitv,  that  He  never 
rcjeete<l  their  love  or  their  sympathy.  They  were 
last  at  the  Cross,  first  at  the  Sepulchre,  and  it  was 
to  a  woman  that  our  Master  first  showed  Himself 
after  His  resurrection.  Therefore  let  tliem  take 
heart,  going  forth,  like  Mary,  to  meet  Him  with  his 
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Ci-oss,  ministering  to  the  suffering  members  of  His 
sacred  body,  and  keeping  ever  near  to  llis  sacred 
feet ;  and  so  will  their  love  and  fidelity  meet  with 
its  reward,  and  they  will  be  reckoned  among  those 
"  whose  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Lite." 

At  last  the  gates  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
reached,  that  wonderful  church  Avhich  encloses  in 
its  wide  area  the  scenes  of  the  last  five  stations. 
But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itself. 

In  spite  of  all  the  blood  and  treasure  wasted  in 
the  Cnmean  war  (a  war  which  was  the  climax  of  a 
rupture  founded  on  a  dispute  on  the  sulyect  of  the 
Holy  Places'),  the  Turks  still  retain  unmolested  pos- 
session of  that  building  so  sacred  to  the  heart  of 
every  Christian,  and  with  petty  tyranny  continually 
refuse  to  open  it  at  the  hours  desii-ed  by  the  jiil- 
grims.  On  this  occasion  even  the  presence  of  the 
royal  duke  did  not  induce  them  to  open  the  door  a 
moment  sooner  than  had  been  fixed  by  the  pasha ; 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  little  gi-oup  stood  or 
knelt  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  side  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  At  last  the  doors  are  thrown  open, 
and  the  little  procession,  passing  by  the  Stone  of 
Unction,  and  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  Chapel  of 
Calvary,  come  to  the  spot  where,  stripped  of  His 
garments,  our  Divine  Lord  was  nailed  to  His  Cross. 
The  exact  place' is  pointed  out,  and  is  on  the  right 
of  that  terrible  hole  where  the  Cross  was  sunk  when 
lifted  up,  whereby  He  that  hung  thereon  "  might 
draw  all  men  unto  Himself."  Here  also,  during 
that  exquisite  time  of  torture,  His  Blessed  Mother 
stood;  and  the  voices  of  the  kneelei-s  are  choked 
with  emotion  as  the  words  "  Sancta  Mater,  istud 
agas"  &c.,  echo  through  the  sacred  building.  To 
the  left  now  they  turn,  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  was  consummated,  and  where 
the  riven  rock  still  remains  as  a  standing  witness  of 
that  a^vful  mystery. 

Thence,  passing  again  down  the  steps,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  relief  from  a  pain  and  tension  too  great 
to  be  borne  that  the  pilgrims  came  to  the  beautiful 
low  shrine  where,  the  anguish  and  torture  of  the 
three  hours'  a^ony  being  over,  the  earthly  remains 
of  our  dear  Lord  were  laid.  Crossing  the  outer 
chapel,  where  still  remains  the  stone  on  which  the 
angel  sat  when  he  appeared  to  the  women  after  the 
Resurrection,  and  bowing  under  the  long  low  arch 
which  leads  into  the  inner  shrine,  they  knelt  one  by 
one  in  the  tiny  sanctuary  where  the  open  sepulchre 
seems  to  speak  once  more  of  hope  and  joy,  and  to 
re-echo  the  words,  "  He  is  not  here :  He  is  risen. 
Behold  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 

The  Via  Crucis  is  over.  It  is  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  impressive  and  lx>autiful  office  of  the  day  has 
begun.  The  Chapel  of  Calvary  is  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation  with  kneeling  figures  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. Everything  is  hung  with  black.  The  Lessons 
and  the  Passion  are  over,  and  the  venerable  Patri- 
arch, rising,  begins  to  uncover  the  Crucifix,  while 
the  monks  intone  the  Ecce,  lignum  Cruch  1  Then 
commences  that  portion  of  the  office  which  none  can 
ever  forget  who  have  witnessed  it  at  Rome ;  how 
much  less  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  very  spot  which  wit- 
nessed the  actual  thi-oes  and  death-agonv  of  the 
Man-God,  and  the  woes  of  His  Blessed  Mother ! 
One  bv  one  tlie  worshippers  rise  and  prostrate 
themselves  in  adoration  three  times,  ki.><sing  the  feet 
of  their  Loi"d,  while  the  wail  of  the  Reproaches  rises 
and  falls  and  reverberates  through  the  saored  shrine. 
The  Crux  jxilelis  and  Pangv.  luif/ua  are  taken  up  by 
the  choir,  and  then,  the  mournful  ct:remony  over, 
the  candles  on  the  altar  are  lighted,  illuminating  the 
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uiany  upturned  and  weeping  faces,  and  the  ))rie8ts 
fjo  in  nrocession  to  the  cuapel  below  to  bring  back 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the  preceding  day ;  while  the 
glorious  hymn  VcxUla  Regis  is  sung  by  the  whole 
congregation. 

Our  English  traveller,  absorbed  in  the  emotions 
of  tlie  place  and  of  the  hour,  had  remained  motion- 
less after  the  adoration,  until  the  beginning  of  Ves- 
l)ei-s,  when  she  turned  to  look  at  her  companion, 
whose  fragile  and  attenuated  form  still  knelt  beside 
her,  while  her  face  seemed  lighted  up  with  an  un- 
earthly glow,  redeeming  features  which  had  no  great 
natural  beauty,  and  making  one  think  of  the  old 
German  pictures  of  saints.  And  now  the  anthem 
Consuinmatuin  est  is  over,  and  the  Miserere  is  taken 
up  by  both  i)riest  and  people ;  and  then  a^ain  the 
lights  are  extinguished,  and  the  altar  is  stripped  as 
before,  and  all  is  desolate.  It  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  effect  of  this  office  on  this  spot,  or  the 
sense  of  utter  desolation  which  falls  ujwn  the  soul 
when  all  is  over.  It  is  an  approach  to  Mary's  sor- 
row, and  a  shadow  of  it ;  but  to  one  who  has  not  felt 
it,  it  cannot  be  explained.  We  have  read  of  the 
CnicilLxiou  all  our  lives,  and  have  tried  in  our  vari- 
ous degrees  to  i-ealize  it ;  but  here  we  see  it,  as  it 
were,  with  our  bodily  eyes,  which  help  out  our  weak 
faith,  and  our  devotion  to  the  dolors  of  our  Mother 
heightens  and  deepens  our  devotion  to  the  Passion 
of  her  Son. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  utter  faintness  and  ex- 
haustion that  the  two  ladies  whose  steps  we  have 
followed  turned  at  last  out  of  the  sacred  building, 
and  bent  their  steps  homewai'ds.  It  was  only  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  many  days  seemed  to 
have  been  crowded  into  the  preceding  seven  hours. 

At  the  turn  leading  into  the  jirincipal  bazaar  the 
English  lady  stopped.  "Dear  friend,  I  must  go; 
my  friends  will  be  waiting  for  me ;  I  will  meet  you 
in  the  evening."  So  saying,  she  left  the  Marquise, 
and  passed  rapidly  through  the  bazaar,  where  beads 
and  rosaries  and  mother-of-pearl  crucifixes  are  the 

firincipal  articles  of  commerce,  stojiping  at  last  at  a 
ittle  hotel  lately  opened,  and  looking  on  what  is 
called  "  Ilezekiah's  pool." 

The  English  were  swarming  out  of  this  inn,  on 
their  way  to  the  solitary  English  service  given  in 
Holy  Week  by  Bishop  Gobat  and  his  stall"  at  the 
Protestant  church  lately  erected  near  the  Gate  of 
David.  Nowhere  is  the  unhappy  position  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment  so  painfully  exhibited  as  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  confounded  with  every  kind  of 
German  Protestantism.  Every  other  Church  — 
Latin,  Greek,  Annenian  and  Copt,  Syrian  and  Ma- 
ronite  —  has  its  altar  and  its  shrine  within  the  area 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. .... 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  same  black  figure 
was  seen  passing  through  the  ba/.aar,  where  the 
Turkish  vendei-s  wore  scjuatted  on  their  boards,  un- 
der the  8ha<le  of  their  bright-colored  awnings,  con- 
fsoling  themselves,  as  usual,  with  their  long  i)i[)C9  for 
the  a})parent  aljsence  of  all  customers.  The  heat  is 
very  great ;  but  the  Englishwoman,  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  docs  not  apjK'ar  to  feel  it,  and,  turning 
to  the  left,  disappeared  in  a  tortuous  street,  and  up 
a  long  and  dirty  staircase  to  a  low  d(X)r,  which  she 
pushed  open  gently,  and  entered  what  appeared  to 
m  a  rude  workshop.  Carvers*  tools,  fragments  of 
mother-of-pearl,  and  of  the  i)ccnliar  stone  found  in 
the  Jordan,  were  scattered  about,  Avith  strings  of 
beads,  half-poli.'<hed  and  half-strung,  and  Bethlehem 
shells  rudely  sculpture^!,  with  half-finished  sketches 


of  the  Nativity  and  other  sacred  subjects.  In  a 
corner  of  this  room,  by  a  window,  was  a  rough  pal- 
let, and  on  it  lay  the  figure  of  a  boy  of  filteen  or 
sixteen,  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  disease. 

"  Ah,  madre  mia  I "  he  exclaimed,  :is  the  large 
eyes  turned  to  the  door,  and  glistened  with  pleasui-e 
at  the  sight  of  the  English  laily  ;  "  how  good  of  you 
to  come;  i  did  not  expect  you  to-day;  and  the 
time  has  seemed  so  long,  so  long,  and  I  have  suffered 
so  much." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  replied  the  lady,  gently  taking 
his  hand  and  parting  the  hair  from  his  brow,  which 
seemed  contracted  by  pain,  "  I  fear  the  i)ain  has  in- 
deed been  bad,  but  it  is  easier  to  bear  to-day,  is  it 
not?  ToHlaijy  when  such  untold  agony  was  borne 
for  us  by  our  dear  Lord,  —  to-day  the  cup  of  suffer- 
ing should  be  less  bitter.  See,"  she  added  cheer- 
fulh-,  *•  I  have  brought  you  some  oranges  and  some 
flowers,  which  the  good  old  lay  brother  at  Geth- 
semane  gave  me  yesterday  evening.  These  are  his 
fu-st  roses;  and  look  at  the  hyacinths,  and  the  irises, 
and  the  jasamin,  —  that  favorite  flower  of  mine, 
which  means,  as  you  know,  in  the  Indian  language, 
'I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.'  We  will  arrange 
them  in  these  two  little  vases  I  have  brought  lor 
you,  and  put  them  on  either  side  of  your  picture  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  so  that  you  may  see  them  from 
your  bed." 

^  So  saying,  she  fetched  some  water,  and  began 
arranging  the  flowers,  while  the  poor  boy  eagerly 
watched  her  every  movement,  murmuring  to  him- 
self, ''  No  one  does  them  like  her."  When  she  had 
finished,  he  said  to  her  softly,  — 

'•  Talk  to  me  a  little  bit ;  I  want  something  to 
remember  and  to  help  me  to  bear  the  ]):iin  when 
you  are  gone.  The  last  time  you  spoke  of  suffering 
being,  not  punishment,  but  only  a  sign  of  love  ;  and 
I  have  thought  of  it  over  and  over  again,  and  tried 
so  hard  not  to  murmur  any  more." 

"  The  flowers  must  talk  to  you,  dear  child,"  was 
her  reply,  as  she  knelt  by  the  bed,  and  took  his  thin 
and  wasted  hand  in  hei-s.  '•  Do  you  not  think  it  is 
so  strange  that  Gethscmane  should  produce  such 
lovely  flowers  V  —  that  spot  where  it  would  seem  ss 
if  the  sweat  of  agony  should  have  cursed  the  very 
ground  on  which  it  fell.  Yet  is  it  not  to  teach  us 
that  it  is  out  of  anguish  that  comes  Ibrth  sweetness  ? 
just  as  the  bay-leaves  must  be  crushed  and  bruised 
to  give  forth  their  pleasant  smell." 

She  had  8]K)ken  so  far  when  the  door  again 
oixjned,  and  admitted  the  venerable  figure  of  an  old 
I  ranciscan  monk.  An  expression  of  child-like  pu- 
rity and  singular  holiness  lit  up  the  old  man's  lija- 
turcs,  and  justified  the  appellation  of  "II  vero 
Santo,"  given  to  the  "  Ex-Custode  dei  Santi  Luo- 
ghi "  by  all  the  poor  dwellere  in  Jerusalem. 

"  God's  blessing  be  with  you,  my  poor  Georgio ! " 
he  said  softly ;  and  then  addressing  the  lady,  who 
rose  and  reverently  kissed  his  hand,  added :  "Ah, 
my  child,  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here.  The 
Alaniuise  is  waitiugf  for  you  below ;  but  stay,  what 
have  you  eaten  to^lay  ?  " 

The  lady  colored  and  looked  down  without  8i>eak- 
ing. 

"  This  must  not  be,"  continued  the  old  monk  de- 
eitledly ;  "  wait  here  a  moment  till  I  return." 

He  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  moments  came  back 
with  a  little  tray  containing  that  universal  refresh- 
ment found  in  the  pooi'est  of  Eastern  houses,  a  cup 
of  Turkish  coffee. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  the  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment of  to-night's  service  are,  my  child,"  said  the 
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old  priest,  temlerly ;  "  no  woman's  strength  could 
hold  out  without  something." 

The  lady  drank  the  coffee  in  silent  obedience, 
and  pressing  the  han<l  of  the  sick  boy,  while  she 
knelt  to  receive  the  father's  blessing,  passed  swiftly 
down  the  stairs  to  her  friend. 

They  re-enter  the  clim-ch,  and,  passing  by  the 
shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  take  then-  place  in 
the  Cljapel  of  the  Flagellation.  Every  Friday  and 
Sunday  a  procession  is  formed  in  that  chapel,  the 
j)ilgrims  bearing  lighted  tapers  stamped  with  the 
j)ictures  of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  and, 
singing  a  processional  hymn  peculiar  to  the  Holy 
Land,  visit  each  altar  erected  in  commemoi-ation  of 
the  Tassion,  reciting  the  Gospel  and  prayers  appli- 
cable to  each  station.  A  portion  of  tiie  column  of 
Flagellation  is  exposed  in  the  first  chapel  on  the 
left  of  the  altar,  where  the  olfice  begins ;  and  so 
they  move  on  to  the  dungeon,  and  to  the  place 
where  they  parted  His  vestments,  down  to  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  or  crypt,  where  the  rugged  rocks 
remain  as  when  first  excavated,  and  where  the 
sacred  Cross  was  found ;  returning  again  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Helena  above,  with  its  venerable 
pillars  and  beautiful  basket-work  capitals,  so  admi- 
rably rendered  in  Roberts's  fomous  drawing;  then 
passing  to  the  scene  of  the  clothing  in  the  purple 
robe  and  terrible  ci-own  of  thorns,  and  so  ascending 
to  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  to  which  portion  of  the 
service  a  plenary  indulgence  is  attached,  while 
at  the  words  "  Hie  cxpiravit "  the  pilgrims  pros- 
trate themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ;  then 
a^ain  descending  to  the  "  stone  of  unction," 
■\vlierc  the  sacred  Body  was  washed ;  thence  to  the 
sepulchre  where  it  was  laid,  on  to  the  place  in  the 
garden  where  He  apjx;ared  to  Mary  ^lagdalen  after 
the  resurrection,  and  so  back  again  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Vii^in,  where  the  office  concludes 
with  the  touching  Litany  of  Loreto. 

It  is  a  beautiful  an<l  solemn  service,  in  which  even 
Protestants  are  seen  to  join  with  unwonted  fervor  ; 
and  on  this  special  day  it  was  crowded  to  excess. 
Wiien  it  was  over  the  two  friends  returned  to  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the  words  and  tones 
of  the  hymn  still  lingering  in  their  hearts. 

Presently  the  English  stranger  rose,  and,  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  begged 
for  the  benediction  of  her  crucifix  and  other  sacred 
objects,  according  to  the  short  form  in  use  at  the 
slu-ine  of  the  Hoi)-  Sepulchre ;  a  privilege  kindly 
and  courteously-  granted  to  her.  And  now  the 
shades  of  evening  are  darkening  the  aisles  of  the 
sacred  building,  and  the  pilgrims  are  gathered  in  a 
close  and  serried  mass  m  the  Chapel  of  Calvary, 
waiting  for  the  ceremony  which  is  to  close  the 
solemn  offices  of  that  awful  day.  By  the  kindness 
of  the  duke,  who  had  been  their  companion  in  the 
A'ia  Crucis,  the  two  ladies  were  saved  from  the 
crowd,  and  conducted  by  a  private  staircase  from 
the  Greek  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  alt-ar  of  Cal- 
vary. The  whole  is  soon  wrapped  in  profound 
darkness,  save  where  the  light  is  thrown  on  a  cru- 
cifix the  size  of  life,  erected  close  to  the  fatal  spot. 
You  might  have  fancied  youi-self  alone  but  for  the 
low  murmur  and  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  dense 
crou-d  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  Pres- 
ently a  Franciscan  monk  stopjied  forward,  and, 
leaving  his  brethren  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  mounted  on  a  kind  of  estrade  at  the  back, 
and  proceeded  to  detach  the  figure  of  our  lilessed 
Ixinl  from  the  cross.  As  each  nail  was  painfully 
and  slowly  drawn  out,  he  held  it  up,  exclaiming. 


"  Ecce,  dulces  clavos ! "  and  exposing  it  to  the  view 
of  the '  multitude,  who,  breathless  and  axpectant, 
seemed  riveted  to  the  spot,  with  their  upturned 
faces  fixed  on  the  S}-mbol  represented  to  them.  The 
supernatural  and  majestic  stillness  and  silence  of 
that  great  mass  of  human  beings  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  whole  scene.  Present- 
ly a  ladder  was  brought,  and  the  sacred  figure  lifted 
down,  as  in  Rubens's  famous  picture  of  the  "  Depo- 
sition," into  the  arms  of  the  monks  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  As  the  last  nail  was  detached,  and  the 
head  fell  forward  as  of  a  dead  body,  a  low  deep  sob 
buret  from  the  very  souls  of  the  kneeling  crowd. 
Tenderly  and  reverently  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
wrapped  it  in  fine  linen,  and  placed  it  in  the  arms 
of  the  Patriarch,  who  kneeling  received  it,  and 
earned  it  down  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  proces- 
sion chanting  the  antiphon,  "  Acceperunt  Joseph 
et  Nicodemus  corpus  Jesu ;  et  ligaverunt  illud  lin- 
teis  cum  aromatibus,  sicut  mos  est  Judivis  sepelire." 
The  crowd  followed  eagerly,  yet  reverently,  the 
body  to  its  last  resting-place.  It  is  a  representa- 
tion which  might  certainly  be  painful  if  not  con- 
ducted throughout  with  exceeding  care.  But  done 
as  it  is  at  Jerusalem,  it  can  but  deepen  in  the  minds 
of  all  beholders  the  feelings  of  intense  reverence, 
adoi-atlon,  and  awe  with  which  they  draw  near  to 
the  scene  of  Christ's  sufTerings,  and  enable  them 
more  perfectly  to  realize  the  mystery  of  that  terri- 
ble Passion  which  He  bore  for  our  sakes  in  His 
own  Body  on  the  tree. 

And  with  this  touching  ceremony  the  day  is  over. 


TEA. 

A  YE.\R  or  two  since,  our  Nonconformist  brethren 
celebrated  the  bicentenary  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
expelled  clergy  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  In  the 
present  year  we  might  not  unfitly  celebrate  a 
greater  bicentcnarv,  in  honor  of  the  alleviator  of 
the  sufl'erings  of  clergy  and  laity,  expelled  or  not 
expelled.  According  to  the  oi-dinary  statement  to 
be  found  in  books,  the  beverage  which  has  now  won 
its  way  to  every  hearth  was  introduced  amongst  us 
in  1G6G,  by  my  Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory,  who 
brought  it  over  from  the  meditative  Dutchmen,  and 
caused  it  to  become  so  much- the  fashion  in  England 
that  it  fetched  sixty  shillings  a  ]X)und.  That  chro- 
nology, however,  is  somewhat  deranged  by  a  fact 
more  recently  discovered,  namely,  that  in  1C60  a 
tax  of  eightpence  a  gallon  was  laid,  upon  various 
liquids  concocted  and  offered  for  sale,  among  which 
tea  is  mentioned ;  and  in  the  same  year  "  Pepys  his 
Diary  "  records  that  the  writer  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea, 
a  China  drink  he  had  not  tried  before.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  found  it  more  to  his  taste  than  that 
"  most  insipid  ridiculous  play  I  ever  saw  in  my  life-," 
the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Tea  was  to  be 
had  at  the  sign  of  tlie  Sultan's  Head  in  lGa8,  al- 
though in  1C61  it  was  so  rare  that  the  East-India 
Company  made  a  present  of  two  pounds  and  two 
ounces  of  it  to  the  King.  A  still  earlier  date  has 
been  assigned  to  its  introiluction  into  England,  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  teapots  which  are  said  to 
have  Ixjlongcd  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth of  glorious  memory.  But  these  are  man- 
ufacturing days,  when  no  one  would  be  surprised  to 
see  an  original  photograph  of  William  the  Conqueror 
or  a  six-shooter  patented  by  Archimedes  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  sight  of  such  curiosities  would  not  tempt 
the  world  to  alter  its  views  of  the  date  of  photog- 
raphy and  revolvers. 
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That  tea  should  have  been  attributed  to  the  vir- 
gin Queen  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
that,  while  it  is  a  luxury  of  all  classes,  it  is,  by  pre- 
scription, the  peculiar  |K)Ssession  and  support  of  old 
mr\ids.  15ut  we  take  it  that  the  gracious  lady  who 
supplied  so  many  conteniponiry  pocstasters  with 
ideas  in  connection  with  the  light  of  the  univei-se, 
ninintained  the  fire  of  her  disposition  and  her  com- 
plexion on  something  a  trifle  stronger  than  even  the 
ix'st  Bohea,  in  like  manner  as  her  royal  father  had 
done.  Pasties  and  ale  for  breakfast,  with  sugared 
cakes  and  spiced  wines  at  various  hours  of  the  day, 
and  solid  noonings,  and  suppers  with  indifTercnt 
strong  potations  of'  sack  and  sack-jiossets,  were  moi-e 
the  sort  of  thing  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. And  in  Ci-omwell's  teapot  a  sceptically  distiosed 
incjuirer  is  eimally  disinclined  to  believe.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  that  hero  cooling  the  huinoi-s  of 
his  head  with  a  dish  of  tea.  The  paternal  beer  of 
Huntingdon  had  charms  for  young  Oliver  in  earlier 
days,  and  if  it  may  be  said  without  doing  di8resi)cct 
or  injustice  to  his  memory,  the  Lord  Pi-otector's 
character  was  that  of  a  man  who  improved  his 
opportunities  rather  with  sour  claret  than  with  so 
amiable  a  beverage  as  that  which  commences  our 
davs  in  this  nineteenth  century  and  preludes  and 
concludes  our  dinners.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  tea  was  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
Cromwell's  time,  so  the  existence  of  a  teaix>t  l>ear- 
ing  his  name  is  not  so  gross  an  anachronism  as  are  a 
goo<l  many  antiquities  that  might  Ix;  mentioned. 

Tea  was  not  tne  universal  favorite  it  now  is  when 
first  it  was  introduced  from  its  native  country.  It 
was  most  vehemently  abused  as  an  immoral,  un- 
wholesome decoction,  from  whose  use  the  worst  re- 
sults must  be  exiwcted  to  follow.  In  1633  a  learned 
(Jeriuan  decided  that  it  was  nothing  better  than 
black  water  with  an  acrid  taste ;  and  a  few  yeai"s 
later,  a  Russian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Mo- 
gul declined  a  large  present  of  it  for  the  Czar,  his 
master,  "  as  it  would  only  encumber  him  with  a  com- 
modity for  which  he  had  no  use."  The  Dutch  M'cre 
wiser  men.  They  exjxirted  large* quantities  of  dried 
sage,  which  please<l  the  Chinese  so  much  that  they 
gave  three  an<l  four  pounds  of  tea  for  each  pound 
of  sage,  until  the  Dutcli  were  unable  to  provide  that 
material  in  sufficient  (juantities  to  meet  the  home 
demand  for  tea.  Perhaps,  with  all  their  crafl,  they 
did  not  get  the  best  leaf,  for  the  Chinese  avowed 
some  time  after,  in  their  trade  with  America,  that 
spent  tea-leaves  drieil  again  were  "  good  enough  for 
second-chop  Englishmen."  Sage  for  some  time  held 
its  place  against  tea  with  us,  and  the  great  "  Disser- 
tation on  Tea,"  published  in  1730,  by  Dr.  Short, 
was  accompanied  by  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Virtues 
of  Sage  and  Water." 

Tlie  use  of  sage  and  other  herb  teas  is  still  fre- 
fjuent  among  the  agricultural  poor  of  some  districts 
in  England ;  and  the  liinniits  of  the  French  and 
Swiss  liave  been  in  no  way  replaced  by  the  more 
costly  leaf.  Morocco  combined  (i^annc  with  tea, 
putting  sugar  in  tlie  teapot,  and  tansy  and  mint,  the 
flavor  of  which  would,  doubtless,  considerably  dis- 
guise the  tea,  rendering  the  decoction  as  unlike  that 
agreeable  Ijcverage  as  was  the  linuid  which  issueil 
firom  the  classic  brown  teapot  of  Rlesdames  Gamp 
and  Prig,  on  the  fatal  night  of  their  quarrel.  Thi- 
bet kept  clear  of  the  admixture  of  other  herl»s,  but 
ha<l  its  own  peculiar  way  of  consuming  its  tea.  This 
was  by  boiling  the  leaf  with  water,  flour,  butter,  and 
salt,  and  devouring  the  resulting  mess  bodily.  The 
instinct  of  an  English  lady  in  the  countrj-  led  her  to 


a  similar  methwl  of  utilizing  a  pound  of  tea  sent  as 
a  rarity  by  a  town  friend,  which  she  lioiled  en  vinsst' 
in  a  pan,  and  served  with  salt  and  butter.  In  China 
the  common  people  add  ginger  and  salt,  to  counter- 
act the  cooling  qualities  of  the  liquor.  The  word 
tea,  it  may  be  remarked,  comes  from  the  Chinese 
name  for  the  leaf;  the  name  C/tla,  by  which  an 
English  writer  in  1641  mentions  it  as  a  decoction 
used  in  China  only,  is  the  Portuguese  ('An,  which 
term  that  nation  bori-owed  from  the  Japanese,  who 
got  the  tea-plant  from  China  in  A.D.  810. 

This  famous  beverage,  as  we  have  ol>served,  was 
severely  abused  for  long  after  its  first  appearance  in 
this  country.  Its  use  is  described  in  1C78  as  a 
"  base,  unworthy  Indian  custom."  In  1 746  a  physi- 
cian wrote  that,  as  Hippocrates  spared  no  pains  to  itwt 
out  the  Athenian  plague,  so  he  had  himself  used  his 
utmost  endeavors  "  to  destroy  the  raging  epidemical 
madness  of  imj)orting  tea  into  Europe  from  China." 
And  a  few  years  earlier  the  Grub  Street  journal  at- 
tacked it  with  considerable  violence,  declaring  that 
even  "  were  it  entirely  wholesome  as  balsam  or 
mint,  it  were  yet  mischief  enough  to  have  a  whole 
jiopulation  used  to  sip  warm  water  in  an  efl'eminate 
mincing  manner  once  or  twice  every  day."  Jonas 
Hanway  wrote  a  treatise  against  tea  in  Dr.  John- 
son's time,  and  that  vast  consumer  took  up  the  cud- 
gels for  "that  elegant  and  popular  beverage  "  (lios- 
well^,  even  going  so  far,  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  his  life,  his  biographer  believes,  as  to  answer  the 
rejoinder  Hanway  made. 

Joiinson  was  an  utterly  insatiable  tea-<lrinker, 
"  hardened  and  shameless  "  he  called  himself,  "  with 
tea  amusing  the  evening,  with  tea  solacing  the  mid- 
night, with  tea  welcoming  the  morning."  It  is  he 
who  is  responsible  for  the  late  date,  1666,  for  the 
introduction  of  its  use  in  England,  and  for  the 
noble  patronage  under  which  it  is  said  to  have 
made  its  first  appearance.  Boswell  wrote  of  his 
powei-s  as  a  consumer  in  Avords  which  would  infalli- 
bly have  exasperated  him  into  calling  his  toady  a 
fool,  had  they  been  published  in  his  lifetime  :  "  The 
(juantities  of  it  which  he  drank  at  all  hours  were  so 
great  that  his  nerves  must  have  been  uncommonlv 
strong  not  to  have  been  exti-emely  relaxed  by  such 
an  intemperate  use  of  it."  But  of  all  detractors  of 
this  excellent  soother  and  stimulant,  no  one  has 
more  thoroughly  essayed  a  hip-and-thigh  slaughter 
than  Cobbctt,  Cobbett  and  Beer.  On  every  ground 
he  objected  to  it  as  food  for  the  lalwring  classes, 
and  the  Edinburgh  llevltir  indorsed  most  of  his 
argument",  stating  its  firm  belief  that  "  a  jirohibi- 
tion,  absolute  and  uncompromising,"  of  the  noxious 
beverage,  is  the  first  step  towards  insuring  health 
an<l  strength  to  the  i)Oor,  and  asserting  that  "  when 
a  laborer  fancies  himself  refreshecl  with  a  mess  of 
this  stufT,  sweetened  by  the  coarsest  black  sugar,  and 
!)y  azure-blue  milk,  it  is  only  the  warmth  of  the  water 
that  soothes  him  for  the  moment,  unless  [K'rhaps  the 
sweetness  may  Ix!  pnhtable  also," 

Cobbctt  proved,  in  a  mariiK*r  concliu<lve  to  his 
mind,  that  the  use  of  tea  entailed  a  verv  unneces- 
sary waste  of  time  and  money,  in  which  view  he 
might  have  found  support  from  the  Female  Spectator 
for  1 74 '»,  where  a  writer  declared  that  the  tea-table 
"  cost  more  to  su])port  than  would  maintain  two 
children  at  nurse,"  though  eight  years  after  that 
date  the  country  rector  with  a  I/ondon  wife  stated 
that  less  than  a  pound  lasted  them  a  twelvemonth, 
as  they  seldom  oftered  it  but  to  the  best  company. 
The  Uuarterli/  had  taken  a  difTcrent  tone  about  tea, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  allowing  indeed  that 
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it  relieves  the  i)ain8  of  hunger  "  rather  by  mechani- 
cal distention  than  by  supplying  the  waste  of  nature 
by  adequate  sustenance,"  but  claiming  for  it  the 
power  of  '*  calm,  placid,  and  benignant  exhilaration, 
gently  stimulating  the  stomach  when  fatigued  by 
digestive  exertions,  and  serving  as  an  appropriate 
diluent  of  the  chyle."  More  recent  inquiries  into 
the  peculiar  i>owers  of  tea  have  tende<l  to  raise  it  in 
]X)puIar  esteem,  though  it  still  apjxiars  not  to  be  very 
clear  why  it  should  possess  the  valuable  properties 
which  experience  assigns  to  it. 

One  per  cent  of  volatile  oil,  an  ingredient  of 
which  the  original  leaf  shows  no  trace,  is  imparted 
by  the  process  of  drying  and  roasting,  and  this  oil  is 
so  potent  that  the  Chinese  dare  not  use  tea  for  a 
year  after  the  leaf  has  been  prei)ared,  while  the 
packers  and  unpackers  of  tea  suffer  much  from  pa- 
i-alysis  in  consequence  of  their  inhaling  this  subtle 
element  The  volatile  character  of  this  part  of  the 
tea,  so  valuable  when  not  present  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, renders  close-fitting  caddies  indispensable  for 
those  who  would  keep  the  flavor  of  their  tea. 
Theine,  of  which  there  is  an  average  of  two  per  cent 
in  good  tea,  though  some  green  teas  have  as  much 
as  six  per  cent,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  taste  of 
tea,  but  its  presence  is  most  important,  on  account 
of  the  unusually  large  amount  of  nitrogen  (nearly  30 
per  cent)  which  it  contains.  It  is  this  substance 
that  makes  tea  save  food,  by  its  action  in  preventing 
various  wastes  of  the  system,  and  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  elderly  persons,  in  whom  these 
wastes  go  on  very  rapidly,  while  tlicir  stomach  as- 
similates less  and  less  of  the  nutritive  portion  of 
food.  An  ounce  of  good  tea  contains  about  ten 
grains  of  theine,  —  an  amount  sufHcicnt  to  produce 
a  peculiar  intoxication,  and  many  unpleasant  symp- 
toms, if  taken  in  one  day.  From  tliree  to  four 
grains  of  theine  is  a  healthy  amount  for  a  day,  so 
that  three  ounces  of  really  good  tea  is  more  than  an 
ordinary  person  should  tjike  in  a  week. 

Tannin,  the  astringent  element  in  tea,  is  extract- 
ed by  lenojthened  infusion,  and  any  one  who  wishes 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  its  aetringency,  should  drink 
tea  soon  after  the  water  is  poured  over  it.  The 
really  nutritive  element  of  tea,  the  gluten,  is  thrown 
away  with  the  leaves.  The  use  of  soda  tends  to 
brinj'  out  a  trifle  more  of  tliis  element ;  but  the 
South  American  native  custom  of  eating  the  spent 
loaves,  after  the  liquor  is  consumed,  appears  to  be 
the  best  way  of  making  sure  of  the  gluten. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  a  translation  of  part  of  a 
lyric  ode  on  tea  which  is  painted  on  almost  all  the 
teapots  of  the  empire.  The  autlior  was  famous  as  a 
lyrist, but  his  verses  show  abetter  acquaintance  with 
the  cook's  than  with  the  poet's  art :  — 

"  On  a  slow  fire  set  a  tripod.  Fill  it  with  clear  snow 
water.  Boil  it  as  lonjj  iu5  would  be  needed  to  tui-n  fish 
white  and  crayfish  red.  Throw  it  upon  the  dclicj»te 
leaves  of  choice  tea  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  '  tea  of 
the  wells  of  the  l)ia>,'on8,'  the  purest  Tckoc,  from  the 
leaf-buds  of  tkrcc-ycar-old  plants,  which  no  one  ever 
sees  in  Europe)  and  let  it  remain  as  long  as  the  vapor 
rises  in  a  cloud.  At  your  case  drink  the  pure  liquor, 
which  will  chase  away  the  five  causes  of  trouble." 

More  poetical  is  the  legend  which  tells  the  origin 
of  the  tea-plant.  A  drowsy  hermit,  after  long  wres- 
tlings, cut  off  his  traitorous  eyelids  and  cast  them  on 
the  gi-ouiid.  From  them  sprang  a  sk-ub,  whose  leaves, 
shaped  like  eyelids  and  bordered  with  a  fringe  of 
lashes,  possessed  the  power  of  wal^ling  off  sleep. 
This  was  in  the  thli-d  century,  and  the  shrub  yrafi 
what  now  is  tea. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  WOXDERFVL  ca.shmere  shawl,  now  in  Calcutta, 
will  be  among  the  sights  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at 
Paris  next  jear.  It  is  worked  in  arabesques  of  un- 
heard-of fineness  on  red  ground,  and  was  ten  years 
in  the  workman's  frame.  It  was  originally  ordered 
for  the  Queen  of  Oude,  not  long  before  the  Sepoy 
revolt. 

The  London  Iteview  says  that  "  a  new  volume 
of  poems  by  '  Owen  ^Meredith  '  (Robert  Buhver- 
Lyttou)  is  in  prepai-ation,  and  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. The  American  publisher  received  in  advance 
MS.  copy  to  print  from  some  time  .igo,  and,  in  all 
probability,  it  will  appear  there  prior  to  publica- 
tion here." 

The  following  neat  tnot  is  from  L'Evenement :  "  A 
feeble,  dandified  little  writer  of  stories  said  the  oth- 
er day,  '  Monselet  is  too  fond  of  suppei-s  and  orgies. 
I  shall  be  decorated  before  him.  Ilis  books  recom- 
mend liim,  but  his  life  is  against  him,  while  there  is 
nothing  against  me.'  'Except  the  contrary,'  re- 
plied a  very  dear  friend." 

The  rifle-makei-s  seem  determined  to  solve  the 
problem  of  perpetual  motion.  In  Pai'is  they  have 
stopped  short  at  a  shot  per  second.  The  last  in- 
vented rifle,  which  has  been  tried  at  tlie  gymnasium 
in  the  Rue  dcs  ^Martyrs,  can  discharge  only  sixty 
shots  per  minute,  just  tenfold  the  exploit  of  the 
needle-gun ;  but  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  now 
going,  we  may  expect  to  roach  1 ,000  sliots  per  min- 
ute, at  the  most  moderate  comi)utation.  Brown 
Bess  would  be  mightily  surprised  coiUd  she  see  the 
wondei-s  worked  by  her  successors- 

Mr.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Na\y,  has  presented  at  St  Petersburg  (where  the 
American  squadron  has  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived) an  address  to  the  Emperor,  congratulating 
him  on  his  escape.  "  The  address,"  says  a  Loudon 
journal,  "is  written  in  a  ucedlesslv  laudatory  tone; 
but  the  cocjuetry  between  Republican  Ameri<'a  and 
Absolutist  Russia  is  now  of  some  years'  standing. 
Nicholas  used  to  say  that  there  were  only  two  com- 
prehensible systems  of  government  in  the  world,  — 
liii  own  and  that  of  the  United  States." 

"  CoxcERXiXG  American  literary  intelligence," 
says  the  London  Rctuetc,  "  we  learn  that  .K)hn  G. 
Whittier,  the  New  England  poet,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  little  idyl  bearing  the  title  of  '  Snow- 
bound,' which  has  already  found  purchasers  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand.  Dr.  Ilolme?  is  said  to 
be  busily  engaged  upon  a  new  volume  during  a  sum- 
mer residence  at  his  seats  at  Pittsfield  and  Green- 
field. Of  Mr.  John  G.  Saxe's  la^t  volume  of  poems, 
'  The  Masquerade,'  upwards  of  five  thousand  have 
been  sold.  Bayanl  Taylor  has  just  finished  correct- 
ing proofs  of  his  loijg  poem,  '  The  Picture  of  St. 
John,'  which  is  to  be  published  early  in  autumn." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps 
mentions  that  on  his  way  to  Potsdam  recently  he 
travelled  with  a  Westphalian  deputy  who  had  six 
sous  and  a  son-in-law  engaged  in  nearly  all  the 
actions  of  the  late  campaign,  yet  not  one  of  them  I'e- 
ceived  the  slightest  scratch.  In  melancholy  contrast 
with  this  he  cites  the  following  announcement  from 
the  Kreuz  Zcitung :  "  I)ec})ly  alHictcd,  I  announce 
to  our  friends  and  relatives  that  my  beloved  husband 
died  yesterday  morning  from  the  terrible  agitation 
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caused  by  tlic  death  of  our  children.  Our  five 
sons,  Francis  Ja'<ei)h,  Ernest,  (Jeorgc,  Leopold,  and 
Heinricli  do  Stovolinski  have  all  shed  their  blootl 
for  their  beloved  Emperor  and  master.  Fonr  young 
widows  and  an  only  sister  mourn  with  me.  —  I)e 
Stovolinski,  nee  de  Iladetzki." 

Mr.  G.  R.  Emersox,  in  a  late  number  of  7'fif 
Athcnamin,  says:  "By  a  singular  coincidence, 
Tennyson's  patiietic  poem  is  almost  identical  in 
story  with  a  poem  by  the  late  ]^Iiss  Adelaide  Anne 
Procter,  '  Ilomewanl  Botmd,'  in  the  volume  'Le- 
gends and  Lyrics,'  published  by  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Daldy  in  l.SJS,  five  or  six  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Laureate's  poem.  llie  remarkable 
similarity  of  the  incidents  have  been  jwinted  out  to 
me  by  a  friend.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  it 
as  a  singular  instance  of  the  varied  manner  in  which 
the  same  set  of  facts  may  be  illustrated  by  two  per- 
sons differing  in  mental  peculiarities.  Indeed,  it  is 
somewhat  noteworthy  that  Tennyson,  supposing  him 
never  to  have  read  ^liss  Procter's  poem,  should 
have  adopted  the  same  story  as  the  std)ject  of  a 
poem.  In  Miss  Procter's  story  the  narrator  tells 
us,  — 

'  I  was  wrecked  off  red  Algiers, 
Six-aud-thlrty  years  ago.' 

He  w^as  held  in  slavery  for  ten  years. 

'llow  I  eurseJ  the  laml  —  ray  i>ri8on  ! 

How  I  cunwd  tlie  serpent  sea  ! 
Drenms  of  home  and  all  1  left  there 

Floated  sornnvfully  by. 
A  fair  face,  but  pule  with  sorrovr. 

With  blue  eyes,  brimful  of  tear?. 
Anil  the  little  re<l  mouth,  quivering 

With  a.  smile  to  hide  its  fears  ; 
Uoldins  out  her  baby  t-jwards  me, 

From  the  sky  she  looked  on  me  : 
So  it  wa«  tliat  I  last  saw  her. 

As  the  ship  put  out  to  se:i.  .  .  . 
Then  I  saw,  as  night  grew  ilarker. 

How  she  taught  my  child  to  pray. 
Holding  its  small  hands  together. 

For  Its  father,  for  away.' 

He  regains  his  freedom,  and  reaches  home,  thinking 

of  his  wife  and  child :  — 

'  I  would  picture  my  dear  cottage. 

See  the  crackUiiK  wooi-fire  burn, 
And  she,  too,  beside  It  seated, 
Watching,  waiting,  my  return.'  * 

He  reaches  the  cottage,  and  hears  her  voice  within, 
♦  low,  9ot>,  murmuring  words  she  said ' ;  and,  looking 
in  at  the  tloor,  sees  wliat  Tenn\son's  ICnoch  Arden 
saw  when  //',•  returneil  atlcr  lon^  absence.  The  sit- 
uation, as  tlramatists  name  it,  is  precisely  the  same 
in  each  poem  :  — 

'  She  was  seated  by  the  Are, 
In  her  arms  she  hclii  a  child. 

Whispering  baby  words  caressing. 
And  then,  looking  up,  she  smiled,—        ' 

Smiled  on  him  who  stood  Ijcside  her,'  — 

and  who  '  had  been  an  ancient  comrade.'  At  this 
point  Tennvson  departs  from  the  story ;  and,  as  we 
all  know,  makes  Enoch  depart  broken-hearted  to 
die,  without  revealing  his  secret,  —  an  ending  of  the 
story  worthv  of  his  fine  wnius.  Miss  Procter  makes 
the  three  recognize  eaclt  other,  and  the  narrator  of 
the  story,  having  heanl  that  his  chihl  is  dead,  blesses 
his  wife',  an<l  departs  to  roam  for  many  years  '  over 
the  great  restless  ocean.*  That  Tennyson's  conelu- 
sionls  much  the  finer  none  can  doubt ;  but  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  j^eneral  outlines  of  the  noems  h^  struck 
me,  and  may  interest  other  lovers  of"  poetry." 

The  English  critics  have  been  so  severe  and 
unanimous  in  their  denunciations  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
"  Poems  and  Ballads,"  that  the  author,  or  his  pub- 


lisher, has  found  it  nccessarj-  to  suppress  the  work. 
With  tlie  exception  of  the  few  poems  *  >vhich  we 
culled  with  care  from  the  advance  sheets  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  volume  worthy  of  pre.-'erva- 
tion.  The  .l//i''«'^('i'//}  remarks:  "Mr.  Swinburne's 
'  Poems  and  Ballads '  have  been  withdrawn  fi-oni 
circulation.  Whether  this  course  has  been  taken 
by  the  author  or  adojited  by  the  firm  of  Moxon  & 
Go.  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  us.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  the  result  of  unetpiivocally  expressed  disgust, 
bj-  the  press  generally.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  it  in 
his  power,  by  pure  and  noble  work,  to  induce  the 
public  to  Ibrget  the  insult  flung  at  them  through  his 
Dook.  He,  tpo,  'may  win  the  wise  who  frowned 
before  to  smile  at  last.' " 

The  ages  of  some  of  the  principal  living  English 
theologians  are  :  Dr.  Pusey,  6G  ;  l)ean  Alford,  56  ; 
Birks,  56  ;  Cams,  02  ;  Archdeacon  Churton,  66 ; 
Archdeacon  Denison,  61  ;  the  Arehbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, 50  ;  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  55  ;  Archdeacon  Evans, 
75  ;  Archdeacon  Garl^ete,  5G  ;  The  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, 47;  Professor  Jowett,  49;  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff",  08  ;  the  Bishop  of  London,  55  ;  F.  D. 
Maurice,  01  ;  T.  Mozley  and  J.  ]\Iozlev,  CO  and  53  ; 
Dean  Stanley,  51  ;  Dr.  Temple,  45;  Dr.  "Williams, 
49  ;  the  Archbishop  of  York,  47.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  present 
leaders  in  theology  are  all  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
"  What  arc  we  to  expect  from  their  successors  V  ' 
asks  the  Spectator.  "  Progress  ot'  some  kind,  no 
doubt;  but  in  which  direction  :"  A  theological  work 
by  a  divine  under  thirty  would  be  important,  if  only 
to  show  the  tendency  of  current  thought.  Those 
we  have  enumerated  above  have  foundeil  no  school 
and  established  no  .system.  Their  influence  is  rap- 
idly passing  away.  It  is  singular  surely  that  a  gen- 
eration has  arrived  at  middle  life  without  uttering  a 
voice  on  the  evidences,  or  future  jirospects  of  Chris- 
tianity. Has  the  reception  given  to  the  youngest 
in  our  list,  Drs.  Williams  and  Temple,  antl  Professor 
Jowett,  anything  to  do  with  this  ominous  silence  ?  " 

A  GEXTi.EMAX  who  has  recently  made  a  pilgi-im- 
age  to  Han'ow  writes  as  follows  to  the  London  Pab- 
Ihher'f  Circular :  "  I  was  sorry  to  find  the  tomb 
which  is  generally  called  Byron's  tomb  in  a  sad 
state  of  dilapidation.  No  favorite  haunt  of  an  Eng- 
lish poet  is  more  fully  authentJcate<l  than  this,  and 
in  my  old  Harrow  djiys  every  visitor  made  a  point 
of  lingering  awhile  at  this  beautiful  and  picturesque 
spot  in  the  old  churchyard.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  publisher,  Mr.  IMurray,  written  only  two  years 
before  his  death,  Byron  says:  There  is  a  sjx)t  in 
the  churchyard,  near  the  footpath  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  looking  towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under 
a  large  tree  (bearing  the  name  of  Peaehie,  or 
Peachcy),  where  I  used  to  sit  for  houi-s  and  houi-s 
when  a  boy.  This  was  my  favorite  spot.'  The 
name  on  the  tombstone,  which  is  a  large  raised  slab 
placed  horizontally,  was,  I  think,  '  Peachey,'  not 
'  Peaehie';  but  this  question  — if  of  any  importance 
—  must  now  lie  considered  as  involved  in  oljpcurity. 
The  slab  is  split  across  and  across,  and  of  the  name 
the  letters  '  Peac '  are  now  all  that  remain,  for  a 
great  fragment  of  the  stone  has  fallen  off  and  be- 
come lost.  The  view  from  this  spot  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England ;  it  woiiUl  be  a  pity  if  its  poetical 
associations  shouhl  be  allowed  to  perish.  While  on 
the  subject  of  Harrow  associations,  I  cannot  help 
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expix'ssiiig  regret  that  the  old  license  to  every  boy 
to  cut  his  name  tipon  some  panel  or  door  is  now  at 
an  end.  The  habit  —  said  to  be  particularly  Eng- 
lish—  of  carving  names  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  bad 
one,  and  ought  not,  perhai>s,  to  be  encouraged  in 
our  youth ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the  old  school- 
room at  Harrow,  every  inch  of  which  is  covered 
with  names  and  initials,  many  of  which  have  become 
famous  in  history,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
sights  of  Ilan-ow.  The  present  generation  of  Har- 
rovians will  leave  no  such  mementos  of  themselves. 
A  fiat  has  long  gone  forth  against  all  .<!culpturing 
of  panels,  doors,  or  desks,  for  not  an  inch  of  the  oak 
wainscot  of  the  ancient  school-room  now  remains 
uncarved ;  and  the  new  rooms  are  too  genteel  to  be 
hacked  about  like  the  rude  and  homely  chamber  in 
whicli  ^Ir.  Thackeray's  worthy  great-gi-andfather 
taught  Sauuiel  Parr  and  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
iiif/enuas  artes.  As  a  substitute  for  the  old  system, 
I  find  that '  boards  are  put  uj)  on  which  the  names 
are  neatly  carved  in  regidar  order  and  of  imiform 
size.'  In  these,  however,  the  boys  have  no  hand, 
except  to  pay  a  fee  of  half  a  crown  each  to  the  car- 
ver. How  the  authorities  can  imagine  that  these 
formal  inscriptions  can  ever  possess  any  intercst  I 
do  not  know.  Tiie  rude  carving  of  the  Peels, 
and  Sheridaus,  and  Palmerstons  are,  of  couree, 
only  interesting  because  done  by  the  boys  them- 
selves." 

After  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  intense  labor, 
M.  Elic  dc  Beaumont,  the  dSstinguished  perpetual 
secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has,  at  length, 
as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  his  last  week's  comnm- 
nication  to  that  learned  body,  completed,  in  the  main 
points,  at  least,  his  long  scries  of  researches  on  the 
systems  of  mountains  on  our  globe,  a  faint  outline  of 
which  we  will  now  endeavor  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers. iSIountains  are  not  accidentally  distributed  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  grouped  together  in 
systems  which  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain 
Avell-defined  forces.  It  is  well  known  that  scdimental 
strata,  which  must  have  lain  horizontally  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  are  found  in  a  vertical  position, 
or  nearly  so,  in  mountains ;  and  this  can  only  be  the 
result  of  an  upheaval  caused  by  some  ten-estrial 
disturbance,  by  which  the  earth's  crust  was,  many 
thousands  of  years  ago,  more  or  less  violently  rent 
asunder,  and  ha  fragments  raised  up  in  a  vei-tical, 
or,  at  least,  stron<5ly  inclined,  position.  Hence  a 
system  of  mountains  and  a  system  of  fractures  are 
convertible  terms.  Now  by  a  system  of  mountains 
we  musfundei'stand,  not  mountains  standing  alone,  as 
they  rai-ely  do,  but  parallel  chains  of  considerable 
length.  If  very  short,  so  as  not  to  present  any  per- 
ceptible curvature  owing  to  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth,  they  may  be  regarded  as  straight  lines,  and  in 
that  case  we  may  always  suppose  an  arc  of  a  gteat 
circle  —  that  is,  one  pa.ssing  tiiroiigh  the  centre  of 
the  earth  —  to  be  parallel  to  such  a  short,  straight 
line.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  chain  be  a  long  one, 
frequently  chanmng  its  direction,  then  it  will  admit 
of  .being  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which,  being 
a  short,  straight  line,  will  constitute  a  link  of  the 
chain.     Each  of  these  links  will  be  parallel  to  an 


arc  of  a  great  circle  different  from  those  parallel  to 
the  other  links ;  and  the  aggregate  of  all  these  small 
arcs  representing  the  whole  chain  may  be  considered 
parallel  to  a  great  circle  of  comparison,  if  each  tan- 
gent of  a  small  arc  finds  its  parallel  among  the 
corresponding  tangents  of  this  great  circle.  This  is 
often  the  case,  because  most  of  the  links  contained 
in  a  large  country  generally  follow  a  limited  number 
of  directions  or  orientations ;  and  each  group  of 
links  tending  towards  the  same  orientation  is  a 
system  of  mountains ;  it  has  moreover  been  proved, 
by  fossil  remains  and  other  circumstances,  that  all 
links  belonging  to  the  same  system  were  produced 
simultaneously  by  one  and  the  same  terrestrial  con- 
vulsion. For  Western  EuroiKi  alone  our  author  finds 
twelve  systems  of  mountains,  a  number  which  he  by 
no  means  considei-s  final. 

To  ^ive  an  idea  of  these  systems,  we  will  just  say 
that  the  Alleghanies  in  America,  the  Ghauts  of 
Malabar,  and  certain  small  chains  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Sahara,  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  therefore  form  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  that  name.  Let  us  now  take  Milford,  for 
instance,  in  Wales,  and  through  that  point  draw 
parallels  to  all  the  systems ;  in  that  way  we  shall 
find  all  the  angles  they  make  with  each  other ;  and 
these  angles  being  arranged  tabularly  according  to 
each  system,  the  operation  just  effected  at  Milford, 
where  we  have  constructed  a  rose  of  directions,  may 
be  repeated  at  Corinth,  or  at  some  other  point,  and 
the  angles  thus  obtained  may  be  registered  in  the 
second  column  of  the  above  table,  and  so  on.  This 
is  what  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  done,  thus  obtain- 
ing twenty-one  tables,  one  for  each  system.  Upon 
examination  he  found  that  the  same  values  often 
returned  for  angles  of  different  systems,  which  in- 
duced him  to  arrange  all  the  angles^  not  according 
to  the  systems,  but  according  to  size.  It  was  then 
he  was  struck  by  a  most  singular  circumstance ;  in 
some  places  of  the  new  table  there  remained  large 
empty  spaces,  while  in  others  the  numbei's  were  so 
crowded  together  that  there  was  scarcely  any  room 
to  write  them  all  in.  A  common  calculator  would 
have  simply  attributed  this  to  mere  chance ;  the 
man  of  science  perceived  that  it  was  owing  to  more 
than  that,  and  that  he  had  discovered  a  law  of  sym- 
metry in  the  distribution  of  those  angles  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Inscribing  a  dwlecahedron 
(a  solid  having  twelve  pentagonal  faces)  in  the 
globe  representing  the  earth,  he  found  by  calcula- 
tion that  all  the  numbers  previously  obtained  were 
reproduced  by  starting  from  the  hypothesis  of  this 
solid,  and  thus  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  pentag- 
onal network,  representing,  with  a  few  auxiliary 
great  circles,  all  the  systems  of  mountains  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  herculean  laljor  the  learned 
author  has  thus  accomplished  may  be  conceived  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  number  of  angles  calcu- 
lated by  him  to  a  hundredth  of  a  second,  together 
with  a  vjist  number  of  intersections  of  great  circles, 
&c.,  falls  little  short  of  four  thousand,  each  calcu- 
lation, independently  of  verification  and  correction, 
taking  from  one  to  two  hours'  time.  Few  dis- 
coveries have  recjuircd  more  intense  labor  than 
this. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

IN    WHICH   JAMES  ISEUINS  HIS  CAREER. 

Ai,gekn»n's  cliildren  had  departed  for  London. 
Captain  Tom,  having  had  the  confessed  moiety  of 
Iiis  debts  paid,  was  at  Dublin  with  liis  regiment. 
Arthur  was  back  at  his  tutor  work ;  no  one  Avas 
left  with  the  Squire  but  the  golden-haired  child 
Anne.* 

Once  Silcotc  had  a  son,  some  say  the  best  loved 
of  all,  who  rebelled  against  him,  and  his  hanl- 
strained  authority  and  coarse  words,  who  left  his 
house  in  high  disdain,  casting  him  off'  with  scorn, 
and  rendering  the  breach  between  them  uttei'ly  ir- 
reparable by  manying  a  small  tradesman's  daugh- 
ter. He  got  some  small  clerkship  in  Demerara, 
where  he  died  in  a  very  few  years  —  as  men  who 
suddenly'  wrench  up  everj'  tie  and  association  are 
apt  to  die  —  of  next  to  nothing.  Ilis  pretty  and  good 
little  wife  followed  him  soon,  and  Anne  was  left  to 
the  mercies  of  a  kind  sea-captain,  who  hafl  brought 
them  over.  The  first  intimation  which  Silcote  had 
of  his  son's  death  was  finding  a  seafaring-man  wait- 
ing in  his  hall  one  day  with  a  bright  little  girl  of 
about  three  years  old.  Silcote  heard  the  story  of 
his  son's  death  in  dead  silence,  accejited  the  child, 
and  then  coolly  began  to  talk  on  indifferent  nauti- 
cal matte:*s  with  the  astounded  mariner.  lie  kept 
him  to  lunch,  plied  him  witli  rare  and  choice  licjuor 
of  every  kind,  and  was  so  rtipj)ant  and  noisy,  that 
the  bemuddled  sailor  quitteil  the  house  under  the 
impression  that  Silcote  was  the  most  unfeeling  brute 
he  had  ever  met  in  his  life.  It  was  Silcote's  humor 
that  he  should  think  so,  and  he  had  his  wish. 

From  this  time  she  never  was  allowed  to  leave 
him.  He  wa.s  never  ostentatiously  affectionate  to 
her  before  other  people,  but  they  must  have  had 
a  thoroughly  good  understjin<ling  in  private,  this 
queer  couple,  for  she  wa.s  not  onl^'  not  a  bit  afrai<l 
of  him,  but  abeolutely  devoted  to  him.  She  w;is 
never  thwarted  or  contradicted  in  any  way,  and  was 
being  educated  by  her  aunt. 


I  le  to 


*  In  the  flrn  number.lncotmcqufnceof  a»om''vr'    • 
aratiou  for  the  preM,  thin  youiif;  Inily  wan  iii^t  : 
chanjfc  ii.inics  with  her  coui<Iii  Pom.     Dora's  :.  ..xi  at  i 

Pora  for  olirhteen  months  but,  when  the  author  i  miy  iiu-rtd  the  ' 
title  of  hU  8t<.)ry,  lie  altereil  his  otd  favurite's  name  to  one  more  »e- 
(late,  ami  at  tlic  lant  moment  chang<;<l  hU  mln<l  for  the  ^^omml  rfm".  ' 
Ileuce  the  mistake.  77ora  is  Alinirnon's  ilaughtcr,  of  nt: 
hear  quite  enough  in  the  ne.xt  chapter. 


Such  treatment  and  such  an  education  would  have 
spoilt  most  children.  Anne  was  a  good  deal  .spoilt, 
but  not  mtre  so  than  v^as  to  have  been  expected. 
She  used  to  have  bad  days,  —  days  in  which  every- 
thing went  wrong  M-itli  her;  days  which  were  not 
many  hours  old  when  her  maid  would  make  tiie  dis- 
covery, and  announce  it  pathetically,  that  Miss  had 
got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side.  We  will  i-esume  her 
acquaintance  on  one  of  these  days,  and  sec  her  at 
her  worst. 

Silcote  hat«d  the  servant's  to  speak  to  him  unless 
he  spoke  first,  and  then,  like  most  men  who  shut 
themselves  from  the  world,  would  humiliate  himself 
by  allowing  them  to  talk  any  amount  of  gossip  and 
scandal  with  him.  Anne's  conduct  had,  however, 
been  .^o  extremely  outrageous  this  morning  that, 
when  Silcote  had  finished  his  breakfast,  had  brood- 
ed and  eaten  his  own  lieart  long  enough,  and  or- 
dered Anne  to  be  sent  to  liim  to  go  out  walking, 
the  butler  gratuitously  informed  him,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  encouragement  to  speak,  that  "  ^liss 
was  nncommon  naughty  this  morning,  and  had  bit 
the  Princess." 

"  ^Vhat  has  she  been  worrying  the  child  about  ? 
The  child  don't  bite  me.     Fetch  her  here." 

Anne  soon  appeared,  dressed  for  walking,  in  a 
radiant  and  saintlike  frame  of  mind.  She  was  so 
awfully  good  and  agreeable  that  any  one  but  that 
mole  Silcote  would  have  seen  that  she  was  too  good 
by  half.  One  of  the  ways  bv  which  Silcote  tried  to 
worry  himself  into  Bt'<llam  (and  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  for  the  periect  healthiness  of  Iiis  consti- 
tution) was  this,  —  he  would  take  up  an  imaginarv 
gi'ievance  against  some  one,  and  exasperate  hnnself 
about  it  until  he  was  half  mad.  Any  one  who  gives 
himself  to  the  vice  of  self-isolation,  as  Silcote  had 
for  so  many  years,  may  do  the  same ;  may  bring 
more  devils  swarming  about  his  ears  than  ever 
buzzed  and  fiappered  round  the  cell  of  a  hermit. 
He  did  so  on  this  occa.sion.  He  got  up  in  his  own 
mind  a  perfectly  imaginary  case  against  the  poor, 
long-fltiff'ering  Princess  for  ill-using  Anne,  and  went 
muttering  and  scowling  out  for  his  morning's  walk, 
with  Anne,  wonderfully  agreeable  and  excuu'sitely 
goo<l,  beside  him. 

They  went  into  the  flower-garden  first,  and  Anne, 
with  sweet  innocence,  asked  if  she  might  pick  some 
flowers.  Of  course  he  said  Yes;  and,  afU'r  walking 
up  and  down  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  head-gardener 
came  to  him,  and  ivsjx'ctfullv  gJivc  him  warning. 
When  Silcote  looked  round,  lie  frankly  asked  the 
man  to  withdraw  his  warning,  and  told  him  tiiat  lie 
would  be  answerable  it  did  not  occur  again.  Anne 
had  di8tingui8hc<l  herself.    In  a  garden,  kept  as 
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M'Croskie  kept  that  at  Silcote's,  you  can  soon  ilo 
twenty  pounds'  worth  of  dumage.  Anne  had  done 
some  thirty.  Thunbergias,  when  clumsily  gatliered, 
are  apt  to  eoine  np  by  the  root,  and  you  may  pull 
up  a  bod  before  you  get  a  satisfactory  bunch. 
Araucarias,  some  of  them,  form  very  tolerable  backs 
for  boufjuets,  but  they  were  very  expensive  then. 
Also,  if  you  pull  away  haphazard  at  a  bed  of  first- 
clas.s  fuchsias,  have  a  rough-and-tumble  light  witli  a 
Scotch  terrier  in  a  bed  of  prize  calceolarijis,  and  end 
by  a  successful  raid  on  the  orchi-s-house,  destroying 
.an  irreplaceable  plant  for  every  blossom  you  jjluck, 
}-OU  will  find  that  thirty  pounds  won't  go  very  far, 
and  that  no  conscientious  gardener  will  stay  with  you. 
Anne  had  done  all  this,  and  more. 

Silcote  got  the  head-gardener  to  withdraw  his 
resignation  ;  and  then,  keeping  hold  of  Anne's  hand, 
passed  on  to  the  stable-jard  without  having  at- 
tempted any  remonstrance  with  her.  If  she  had 
burnt  the  house  down  it  would  have  been  just  the 
same.  As  he  stood  at  that  time  he  was  a  perfect 
fool.  Hard  hit,  years  and  y(!ars  ago,  in  a  tender 
pLwe,  he  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  lied  Irom  the 
world,"  —  from  the  world  which  was  spinning  all 
round  him.  lie  had  brought  himself  to  confess  that 
he  had  been  unjust  and  hard  to  this  child's  lather, 
and  he  wsvs,  in  his  way,  atoning  lor  it  by  ruining  the 
child  by  over-indulgence,  as  he  had  ruined  her  fa- 
ther by  selfish  ill-temper.  Jt  is  hardly  worth  talking 
about.  When  a  maji  takes  to  revenging  himself  on 
the  whole  world  for  the  faults  of  one  or  two  by  with- 
drawing himself  into  utter  selfishness,  his  folly  takes 
so  many  forms  that  it  gets'  unj)rofitable  to  examine 
tliem  in  detail.  Let  us  leave  Silcote  reading  his 
Heine  and  his  Byron,  and  let  him,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, speak  for  himself  in  future. 

Novels  must  be  interesting  now-a-days,  and  the 
inner  life  of  a  man,  who  is  everlastingly  bellowing 
out  the  great  everlasting  /,  is  not  interesting.  A 
man's  "lamlty"  —  to  use  a  word  taken  from  Mr. 
Lewcs's  witty  account  of  his  transcendental  friend 
—  is  but  a  dull  business.  Let  us  clear  the  ground 
by  saying  tliat  Silcote  conceived  himtjclf  to  have 
suffered  an  inexpiable  wrong,  that  he  had  nursed 
and  petted  that  wrong  instead  of  trying  to  forget 
and  forgive  it,  and  that  he  ha<l  brooded  so  long  over 
his  original  wrong  tiiat,  on  the  principle  of  crei^cit 
iiuliilf/eiis,  he  had  come  to  regard  everything  as  a 
wrong,  and  very  niarly  to  ruin  both  his  life  and  his 
intellect.  Well  did  the  jieasantry  call  him  the 
"  Dark  Scjuire."  Tin;  darkness  of  the  man's  soul 
was  deep  enough  at  this  time,  and  was  to  be  darker 
still ;  but  there  was  a  dawn  behind  the  hill,  if  it 
would  only  rise,  and  in  the  flush  of  that  dawn  stood 
Artinir  and  Anne.  Would  the  dawn  rise  over  the 
hill,  and  flush  Memnon's  temples,  till  he  sang  once 
more?  Or  would  the  dark,  hurtling  sand-storms 
always  rise  betwi.xt  the  statue  and  the  sun,  until 
the  statue  cnnnbled  away  V 

Wherever  Anne  went  that  morning  ah%  was 
naughtier  and  naughtier.  In  the  fowl-yard  she 
huntwl  the  larg(vst  peacock,  and  pulle<l  out  his  tail; 
and,  if  she  In-haved  ill  in  tin;  fowl-yard,  she  was  worse 
in  the  stable,  and  worse  again  in'the  kennels.  She 
carefully  put  in  practice  all  the  wickedness  she 
knew,  —  luckily  not  much,  but,  according  to  her 
small  light,  that  of  a  lirinvilliers,  unrestrained  by 
any  law,  for  her  grandfatlier  never  interfered  with 
her,  and  her  uncle  Arthur  was  miles  away.  Chil- 
dren can  go  on  in  this  way,  bein^  very  naughty  with 
Eerfect  goo»i  temper,  tor  a  long  time  ;  but  socmer  or 
ktcr,  petulance  and  passion  come  on,  aud  hold  their 


full  sway  until  the  child  has  stormed  itself  once  more 
into  shame  and  good  behavior.  As  one  i;annon-shot, 
or  one  thunder^rowl,  will  bringdown  tiie  rain  when 
the  storm  is  overhead,  so,  when  a  child  has  been 
pei-sistcntly  bad  for  some  time,  the  smallest  accident, 
or  the  smallest  crass,  will  bring  into  sudden  activity 
the  subdued  hysterical  i)assion,  which  h:vs,  in  reality, 
been  the  cause  of  a  longsystemof  defiant  perversity. 
Anne's  explosion,  inevitable,  as  her  shrewd  gi-and- 
father  had  seen  with  some  cynical  amusement,  ceuue 
in  this  way. 

At  the  kennel  she  had  asked  for  a  Scotch  terrier 
puppy  as  a  jiresent ;  and,  of  course,  her  grandfather 
had  given  it  to  her.  She  had  teased  and  bullied  it 
ever  since,  until  at  last,  Avheri  they  had  gone  to  the 
end  of  a  narrow  avenue  of  clipped  yews  which  led  to 
the  forest,  and  had  turned  liomewards,  she  teased 
the  dog  so  much  that  it  turned  and  bit  her. 

She  was  on  the  homeward  side  of  her  grandfather, 
and  came  running  back  to  him,  to  put  in  force  the 
child's  univei-sal  first  method  of  obtaining  justice, 
that  of  tellinf/  the  highest  available  person  in  author- 
ity. "  I  '11  tell  mamma,"  or  "  I  '11  tell  your  mother, 
a.s  sure  as  you  are  born  " :  who  has  not  heard  those 
two  sentences  often  enough  ?  The  puppy  had  bit 
Anne ;  and  she,  white  with  rage,  ran  back  to  tell 
her  grandtJither. 

"  He  has  bit  me,  grandpa.  You  must  have  seen  him 
bite  me.    The  woman  saw  him,  for  I  saw  her  looking." 

"  The  woman  ?  "  said  Silcote,  "  what  woman  V  " 
He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  woman,  —  Mrs.  Siigden,  who  had  come 
out  of  the  Ibi-est  end  of  the  alley,  and  was  standing 
close  to  him. 

Very  beautiful  she  was,  far  more  beautiful  than 
he  had  tliought  when  he  had  seen  her  first.  The 
features  perfect,  without  fault ;  the  complexion 
though  browned  with  field  labor,  so  ex(|uisitely 
clear ;  the  i)08e  of  the  body,  and  the  set  of  the  fea- 
tures, so  wonderfully  calm  and  strong.  Her  great 
gray  eyes  were  not  on  him,  though  he  could  see 
them.  Tliey  seemed  to  Silcote  the  cynical  to  be 
sending  rays  of  j)ity  and  wonder  upon  the  passionate 
child,  as  indeed  they  were.  And,  while  he  iookeil, 
this  common  lal)ormg  Avoman,  with  the  cheap  cot- 
ton gown,  turned  her  large  gray  eyes  on  him,  Sil- 
cote, the  great  Scpiire ;  and  in  those  eyes  Silcote 
saw  perfect  fearlessness,  and  infinite  kindness :  but 
he  saw  more  than  the  eyes  could  show  him.  The 
eje,  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  one  man's  soul  to  another, 
hits  been  lately  very  much  oveiTate«l ;  Silcote,  as  a 
barrister,  knew  this  very  well ;  the  eye  to  him  was 
a  good  and  believable  eye,  but  what  said  the  eye- 
brows ?  Tiieir  steady  expansion  told  him  of  frank- 
ness and  honesty,  forming  an  ugly  contrast  to  the 
eyebrows  he  saw  in  the  glass  every  morning.  What 
said  the  mouth  ?  Strength  and  gentleness.  What 
said  the  figure  V  Strength,  grace,  and  wild,  inexo- 
rable purpose  in  every  Une  of  it. 

So  she  was  in  silence  and  re]x>sc :  in  speech  and 
action  how  diflerenti  How  nickless  the  attitude,, 
how  rude  and  whirling  the  words  ! 

"  Silcote,  you  are  making  a  rod  for  your  back  in 
your  treatment  of  that  child.  She  '11  live  to  break 
your  heart  for  you.  ^\'hy  do  you  not  correct  her  ? 
—  Come  here,  child  ;  what  is  the  matter  V  " 

Tiie  astonished  child  came  and  toUl  her. 

"  You  should  not  have  teased  him,  then.  You 
are  naughty,  and  should  be  punished.  Silcote,  will 
you  let  me  walk  and  t;dk  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  won't  .scold  me.  You  made  a  fine 
tirade  the  last  time  I  spoke  to  you  about  the  vices 
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of  our  oi-dcr.    I  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  to  walk 
with  me." 

"  I  aui  neither  afraid  of  you  nor  of  any  other  man, 
thank  you.  I  certainly  ain  not  afraid  of  you,  be- 
cause you  were  originally  not  a  very  bad  man,  and 
have  only  come  to  your  present  level  by  your  own 
unutterably  selfish  conceit.  That  tlicre  is  no  chance 
of  mending  you  now  I  jun  (juite  uwai-e :  but  still  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  a  great  favor,  —  a  favor  which 
will  cost  you  trouble  and  money.  Mend  your 
ways  for  this  once,  and  grant  my  retiucst,  and  after- 
wards —  " 

"  Go  to  the  deuce,  hey  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  I  mean  something  (juite  different 
fix>m  that.  You  have  not,  I  believe,  done  an  un- 
selfisli  thing  for  twenty  years.  Five-and-twenty  is 
nearer  the  mark ;  you  have  been  eating  your  own 
heart,  and  reproducing  your  own  nonsense,  ever 
since  your  first  wife's  death.  !Make  a  change.  Do 
me  this  favor,  and  it  will  become  easier  to  you  to 
do  otliers.  In  time,  if  you  live  long  enough,  you 
may  be  a  man  a^ain.     Come  I  " 

He  was  not  a  oit  surprised  at  her  tone.  She  had 
startled  him  at  his  first  interview  with  her,  but  that 
surprise-  liatl  worn  off.  Let  a  man  for  twenty  years 
shut  himself  into  a  circle  of  i)erftictly  conunonpLice 
incidents  and  thoughts,  tiie  outside  edge  of  that  circle 
will  become  too  solid  to  be  easily  broken.  New  facts, 
new  phenomena,  new  idc;is,  may  indent  that  outside 
edge  ;  but  the  old  round  Avhirls  on,  and,  before  the 
"  wheel  has  come  full  circle  "  again,  the  dent  is  gone, 
as,  in  <i  fused  planet,  some  wart  of  an  explosive  vol- 
cano is  merely  drawn  to  the  etjuator,  only  leaving 
one  of  the  jx)les  flattened  to  an  unappreciable  de- 
gree. Mrs.  Sugden,  like  Arthur,  had  dinged  the 
outside  e<ige  of  his  selfishness.  He  soon  became 
aecustometl  to  both  of  them.  The  globe  remained 
intact :  either  there  must  be  an  internal  explosion, 
or  it  would  spin  on  forever. 

He  answered  her  without  the  least  hesitation  or 
surprise.  She  vnxs  oidy  a  stwng-minded  woman  in 
cotton,  with  a  deuce  of  a  tongue,  and  a  history : 
possibly  a  <jueer  one,  though  she  said  it  was  n't. 
She  was  a  new  figure,  and  to  a  certiiin  extent  odd, 
but  his  last  recollections  of  life  were  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  he  had  seen  odder  figures  there.  He  was 
l)erfectly  content  tliat  she  shouhl  walk  up  and  down 
the  garden  witli  him,  sjKjaking  on  terms  of  perfect 
e<iu;iJity.  Besides,  she  was  clever,  and  bizarre,  and 
re<iuired  answering,  and  after  so  many  years  he  had 
got  tired  of  worrying  his  sister;  and  it  wa.**  a  new 
sensation  to  have  a  clever  woman  to  face,  who 
would  give  scorn  for  scorn,  and  not  succumb  with 
exasperating  good  nature. 

"  You  say  you  are  come  to  &<k  a  favor,  the  grant- 
ing of  which  will  cost  trouble  and  money.  I  love 
money,  and  hate  trouble.  You  have  gone  the 
wixjng  way  to  work." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Silcote,  because  the  thing  I 
want  done  must  lie  done,  and  you  must  do  it.  I 
really  must  have  it  done.  Therefbie,  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  point  out  how  I  have  gone  wrong,  I 
will  follow  your  directions  and  liegin  all  over  again  ; 
only  you  must  do  what  I  rei|uire.  If  you  gi*ant 
that,  as  you  must,  I  will  go  to  work  in  any  way  you 
choose  to  dictate." 

"  I  can't  go  on  twisting  words  about  with  a  wo- 
man, who  not  only  conunitA  for  herself"  liiuoratio 
tlenchi  and  f^d/io  prinrlpH^  in  the  same  bn'ath,  but 
al.so  invents  and  uses  sonic  fitly  new  fallacies,  never 
di'eamt  of  by  Arlntotle  or  Aklnch.  What  do  you 
want  done  ?  " 


"  Y'ou  remember  a  conversation  we  had  the  week 
before  last  ?  " 

"  There  she  goes.  Tliere  's  your  true  woman. 
Viobites  every  law  of  reason  and  logic  ;  then,  when 
you  put  her  a  jilain  cpiestion,  asks  you  whether  you 
remember  a  conversation  'you  had  with  her  the 
week  before  last.  No,  I  don't  legally  remember 
that  conversation.  I  would  perish  on  the  public; 
scaffold  sooner  than  remember  a  word  of  it.  I  ask 
you  what  you  want  me  to  do,  and  I  want  an  an- 
swer. 

"  Do  you  know  my  bo;'  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Y'^ou  do." 

"  Then,  as  I  never  contradict  a  lady,  I  lie.  But 
I  don't  all  the  same." 

"  You  came  afler  him  the  week  before  last,  and 
you  wanted  him  for  a  groom." 

"  That  may  be,  but  I  don't  know  him.  1  have 
seen  more  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  tlian  I  have  of 
him ;  but  I  don't  know  the  Ixird  Lieutenant,  and  I 
don't  want  to.  He  is  a  Tory,  and  I  never  know 
Tories.  How  do  I  know  that  your  boy  is  not  a 
Tory  ?     Now,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

"I  wish  you  would  leave  nonsense,  Silcote,  and 
come  to  the  point." 

"  I  wish  }ou  would  leave  beating  about  the  bush, 
and  oonie  to  the  jioint." 

"  I  will.  Y^ou  do  know  my  boy,  Squire,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  There  she  goes  again.  I  knew  she  would.  AVlio 
ever  could  bring  a  woman  to  the  point  ?  No,  I  don't 
know  your  boy.  I  have  UAA  you  so  before.  I  ask 
you  again,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  We  shall  never  get  on  like  this,"  said  Mrs.  Sug- 
den. 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall,"  said  Silcote.  "  But  come, 
you  odd  and  very  queerly-di-essed  lady,  confess  your- 
self beaten,  and  I  will  help  you  out  of  your  mud- 
dle." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Sug- 
den. 

"  Then  we  have  come  to  a  hitch.  W'e  had  better 
come  into  the  garden  and  have  some  peaches." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  took 
his  hand.  "  Squire,"  she  said,  ''  for  the  fu*st  time  in 
twenty-five  years  will  you  be  seriou.-;,  —  will  you  be 
your  old  and  Ixitter  self?  Instinct  partly,  and  ru- 
mor partly,  tell  me  that  you  were  not  always  the 
wicked  an<l  unhappy  man  as  you  arc  now.  Help 
me,  Silcote,  even  tliough  I  come  asking  for  help 
witii  strange,  nide  words  in  my  mouth.  Throw  back 
your  memory  for  forty  years,  before  all  this  misera- 
ble misconception  arose ;  try  to  be  as  you  were  in 
the  old,  old  time,  when  your  mother  was  alive,  and 
that  silly  babbling  princess-sister  of  yours  was  but  a 
pratthng  innocent  child,  —  and  O  Silcote,  help  me, 
I  am  sorel}-  bestead  I " 

She  laid  her  deUcate,  though  bix)wu  right  hand 
in  Silcote's  right,  as  she  said  this,  and  he  laid  his 
letl  hand  over  tiers  as  she  spoke,  and  said,  "  I  '11  help 
you."  Ami  so  tlie  past  five-and-twenty  years  were 
for  the  moment  gone,  and  there  rose  a  ghost  of  a 
Silcote  who  had  been,  which  was  gone  in  an  instant, 
leaving  an  echo,  whi<-h  sounded  like  ''  Too  late  !  Too 
late  !  "  He  hehl  still  the  hand  of  this  peasant-woman 
in  his,  ami  the  echo  of  his  last  speech,  "  I  will  help 
you,"  had  scarcely  died  out  among  the  overarching 
cedai-s. 

"  I  know  you  will.  I  knew  you  would.  Listen, 
then,  ^^'e  have  had  a  long  an(l  happy  re.st  here,  in 
the  little  cotta^  in  the  beech  forest.     You  have 
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known  nothing  of  ns,  but  you  have  been  a  good 
Icindlord,  an«l  we  thank  you.  I  fear  the  tiine  has 
come  wlicn  avc  nujst  move  Ibrwanl  again,  and  the 
M'orld  is  a  wide  and  weary  place,  S(iuire,  and  I  am 
not  so  young  as  I  was,  and  we  are  very,  very  poor ; 
but  we  must  be  off  on  the  long,  desolate  road  once 
more." 

"  Stay  near  me,  and  I  will  protect  you." 

"  Nay,  that  cannot  be.     It  is  my  boy  I  wish  to 

i>!ead  for.  I  cannot  condemn  him  to  follow  our  late. 
'.  mu.«t  tear  my  heart  out  and  part  with  him.  O 
my  God  !  what"  shall  I  do  ?     What  shall  I  do '? " 

The  outbreak  of  her  grief  was  wild  and  violent 
for  a  time,  and  the  Sijuire  respected  it  in  silence. 
The  child  now  rambling  tar  away  among  the  ilow- 
ers  for  a  moment,  wondered  what  her  gi-andfather 
had  said  to  make  the  strange  woman  cry. 

"  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  a  domestic  servant; 
but  see,  j'ou  are  a  governor  of  St.  INIary's  Hospital. 
Give  him,  or  get  him,  a  presentation  there,  and  he 
is  made  for  life.  It  is  a  poor,  innocent  little  thing, 
S(iuire,  but  I  have  educated  him  well  for  his  age, 
and  he  is  clever  and  good.  Let  me  plead  for  him. 
"What  a  noble  work  to  rescue  one  life  from  such  a 
future  as  will  be  his  iiite  if  he  remains  in  our  rank  of 
life  !  And  a  mother's  thanks  are  worth  something. 
Come,  rouse  yourself,  and  do  this." 

"  I  will  do  it,  certainly,"  replied  the  Squire.  "  But 
think  twice  before  you  refuse  all  offers  of  assistance 
from  me." 

"I  cannot  think  twice ;  it  is  impossible." 

"  Your  boy  will  be  utterly  separated  from  you. 
Have  you  thought  of  that  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  resolutely  inflicted  that  agony  on 
myself,  until  use  has  deadened  the  pain." 

"  Have  you  reflected  that  it  will  be  a  severe  dis- 
advantage to  your  son  for  his  companions  to  know 
that  his  parents  are  of  such  a  humble  rank  in  life, 
and  that  therefore  you  should  not  go  and  sec  him 
there  ? " 

"  I  have  suffered  everything  except  the  parting. 
If  I  can  Ixjar  that,  I  shall  live." 

"  Your  son's  path  and  yours  separate  from  this 
moment.  As  years  go  on  the  divei^ence  will  be 
greater,  so  that  death  itself  Avill  scarcely  make  a 
parting  between  you.     Are  you  resolute  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  resolute.     Spare  me." 

"  I  will,  God  help  you  on  your  weary  road,  since 
you  will  take  no  help  from  man.     Good  by." 

Silcotc  had  given  his  last  jiresentation  to  St. 
]\Iary's  to  his  butler's  boy,  and  he  had  no  presenta- 
tion to  give.  His  time  would  not  have  come  for 
years.  But  he  said  nothing  about  this,  and  never 
asked  himself  whether  Mrs.  Sugden  was  aware  of 
the  fact  or  no.  Fitly  pounds  will  do  a  great  deal, 
—  even  buy  a  couple  or  four  votes ;  and  the  next 
boy  presented  to  the  board  of  governors  of  St. 
Mary's  was  little  James  Sugden.  The  iron  gates 
shut  on  hin),  and  the  oM  world  was  dead ;  only  a 
dream  of  free-lom  and  Iianlship.  Instead,  was  a 
present  reality  of  a  gravelled  yard,  bounded  by 
pointed  windows;  of  boys  who  <lanced  round  him 
the  fii-st  few  days,  and  jei-red  at  him,  but  among 
whom  he  found  his  place  soon  ;  of  plenty  to  eat  and 
of  regulated  hours.  A  good,  not  unkindly  place, 
where  one,  afYcr  a  time,  learnt  to  be  happv  and 
popular.  A  great  place,  with  the  dim  dull  roar  of 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world  always  around  it; 
bounded  by  the  tall  iron  gates,  outside  which  one  had 
once  8Cen  a  lal!  gray  figure  standing  and  watching. 
There  was  the  new  worhl  of  enmlation  an<l  ambi- 
tion inside  those  gates,  but  there  was  an  old  world 


outside  which  would  not  get  itself  forgotten  for 
months.  So  that  at  times  James  awakened  in  his 
bed  in  the  dark  midnight,  and  crieil  for  his  mother ; 
but  time  goes  fast  Avith  children,  and  the  other  boys 
pelted  boots  and  hard  things  at  him,  and  laughed 
at  him,  which  was  worse.  In  si.x  months  the  mother 
was  only  a  dim  old  dream,  dear  enough  still,  but 
very  old,  getting  nearly  forgotten.  AVould  you  have 
it  otherwise?     I  would,  but  the  wise  ones  saj'  No. 

And  at  home  !  How  fared  the  poor,  patient 
mother  in  this  case  ?  O  you  children  !  you  children ! 
have  you  any  idea  of  your  own  unutterable  selfish- 
ness ?  And,  to  make  you  more  utterly  selfish,  they 
give  you  cakes  and  bright  half-crowns,  which  you 
eat  and  spend  while  the  poor  mother  at  home  lies 
sleepless.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  touches  in  that 
most  beautiful  book,  "  Tom  Brown  "  (a  book  which 
only  yesterday  was  as  fresh  and  as  good  as  ever), 
is  the  infinite  grief  of  Tom  when  he  finds  that  his 
letter  has  not  been  sent,  and  that  his  mother  must 
have  thought  him  f^iithless  to  his  last  solemn  prom- 
ise for  three  days.  Little  bitter  gi'iefs  like  this,  or 
Maggie  Tulliver  starving  her  brother's  rabbits,  or  iSIr. 
Van  Brunt  falling  down  the  ladder  and  breaking  his 
leg,  seem,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  to  affect  the  pub- 
lic quite  as  much  as  the  fiercest  tragedies.  But  Tom 
Brown  was  no  ordinary  boy,  any  more  than  Maggie 
Tulliver  Avas  an  ordinary  girl.  Children,  for  the 
most  part,  are  selfish.  James  Sugden  was  no  ordi- 
nary boy,  either ;  but  in  the  new  hurly-burly  into 
which  he  found  himself  thrust,  where  every  boy's 
hand  was  good-naturedly  against  him,  his  mothers 
image  was  gone  from  his  mind  but  very  few  months 
after  her  body  had  passed  away  from  the  gate. 
Only  in  the  watches  of  the  night  this  dearly-loved 
one  came  back  to  him,  and  proved  that,  though  she 
might  be  forgotten  in  the  daytime,  with  all  its  riot 
and  ambition,  yet  she  was  as  dearly  loved  in  his 
inmost  heart  as  ever. 

James  Sugden  the  elder  sat,  in  the  evening,  at  the 
door  of  his  cottage,  sadly,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  It  was  a  solemn  September  evening;  the 
days  were  drawing  in,  and  the  chilly  air,  and  the 
few  first  golden  boughs,  told  of  the  long  winter  which 
was  commg.  The  0.xfordshii*e  wolds  were  getting 
dim,  and  the  western  reaches  in  the  river  werc  get- 
ting crinjson,  when  along  the  valley  below  a  little 
column  of  steam  fled  swiftly,  and  a  little  train  slid 
across  a  bridge,  and  into  a  wood,  and  was  gone. 
Then  he  arose,  and,  having  made  some  preparations, 
went  out  and  watched  again. 

Not  for  long.  Far  across  the  broad,  darkening  fields 
his  keen  sight  made  out  a  figure  advancing  steadily 
towards  him.  The  footpath  crossed  the  broad  fieltfe 
at  different  angles,  and  sometimes  the  figure  was 
lost  behind  hedges,  or  outstanding  pieces  of  wood- 
land, but  he  was  sure  of  its  identity,  and  sure  tliat 
it  was  solitary.  It  was  lost  to  his  sight  when  it  en- 
tered the  denser  forest  Avhich  fringed  the  b;ise  of  the 
hill ;  but  he  knew  which  way  it  would  come,  and 
advanced  across  the  oi>en  glade  to  meet  it.  He  was 
at  the  stile  when  Mrs.  Sugden  came  out  from  the 
wood,  tired,  pale,  and  dusty  with  her  walk  from  Twy- 
foril,  and  she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  kissed 
his  cheek. 

They  fenced  a  little  at  first.  James  said,  "I 
thought  you  would  come  by  that  train.  I  saw  it  go 
by,  and  watched  for  you." 

"  It  is  a  nice  train.  It's  express,  you  know ;  but 
the  country  gentlemen  have  made  them  <h'op  a 
carriage  at  Twvford ;  but  there  is  no  third  class, 
and  that  makes  eightcenpence  difference,  and  the 
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money  is  runnin<;  so  very  short.  And  so  you  saw  the 
branch  train  run  along,  did  you  ?  I  would  n't  eonie 
to  Shiplake ;  the  walk  is  nearly  as  great,  and  there 's 
the  getting  across  the  river." 

And  so  they  fenced,  as  they  were  walking  t(^eth- 
er  towanL*  their  cottage.  As  a  general  rule,  women 
are  braver  than  men ;  but  on  this  occasion  James 
showed  the  greater  valor,  by  introducing  first  the 
subject  nearest  to  both  their  hearts.  He  said,  "  You 
must  tell  me  about  it." 

And  siio  said,  "  It  is  all  over." 

lie  said,  "  Not  quite,  sister.  I  want  to  kiiow  how 
he  went  olf.  Come.  Only  one  more  tooth  out,  sis- 
ter. Let  me  know  how  the  boy  went  off.  Now  or 
never,  while  the  wound  is  raw  and  I'resh ;  and  then 
leave  the  matter  alone  forever." 

"  If  you  will  have  it,  Jim,  he  went  off  very  well. 
Cried  a  deal ;  quite  as  much  as  you  'd  exi)ect 
any  boy/  to  cry  who  believed  that  he  was  going  to 
see  his  mothbr  again  in  a  fortnight.  I  told  him  so, 
God  help  me  I  Sent  his  love  to  vou  ;  is  that  any 
otlds  V  Now  it 's  all  over,  and  I  wish  to  have  done 
with  it.  You  've  been  a  kind  and  loving  brother  to 
me,  James,  as  God-  knows,  and  I  have  been  but  a 
poor  sister  to  you.  I  have  worried  you  from  pillar 
to  post,  from  one  home  to  another,  until  I  tliought 
we  ha<l  Ibund  one  here.  And  now  I  have  to  say  to 
my  dear,  stupid  olil  brother,  '  Totldle  once  more.' 
O  James,  mj-  dear  brother!  if  I  could  only  see  you 
settled  with  a  good  wife,  now  ;  you  have  been  so 
faithful  and  so  true,  you  have  given  up  so  much 
for  me." 

A  very  k-\v  days  afterwards,  the  steward  was 
standing  at  his  door,  in  the  early  dawn,  when  the 
Sugdens  came  towards  him,  and  left  the  key  of  their 
cottage,  paying  up  some  trifle  of  rent.  Tiiey  were 
expedited  for  travelling,  he  noticed,  and  had  large 
bundles.  Their  furniture,  they  told  him,  had  been 
fetched  away  by  the  village  broker,  and  the  fixtures 
would  Ije  found  all  right.  In  answer  to  a  wondering 
intjuiry  a.s  to  where  they  were  going,  .lames  merely 
pomted  eastwanl,  and  very  soon  after  they  entered 
the  morning  tog,  bending  under  their  bundles,  and 
were  lost  to  sight. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

AIITIICR   SILCOTE   MAKKS  THK   VEUV    DRK.VDKLX  AND 
OXLY    FIASCO  OK   HIS    LIFE. 

Foil  two  years  there  was  no  change  worthy  of 
mention,  save  that  the  muddle  and  tintidine.ss  in 
Lancaster  Square  grew  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  Algernon's  health  sufl'cred  under  the  hopeless 
worry,  which  ever  grew  more  hopeless  as  time  went 
on. 

Dora  had  grown  into  a  fine  creature,  pretty  at 
present  with  the  universal  j)rettine.ss  of  youth,  but 
threatening  to  grow  too  large  for  any  great  beauty 
soon,  lieggy  had,  likewise,  grown  to  be  a  handsome, 
but  delicate-looking  youth  :  with  regard  to  the  oth- 
ers we  need  not  particularize.  The  pupils  had  been 
succeeded  by  two  fresh  ones,  one  of  whom,  a  bright 
1.1(1  of  sixteen,  by  name  Dempter,  wjis  staying  over 
Christmas  vacation,  — his  father  having  ivturned  to 
India,  —  and  supj)osed  him.<>eif  to  Ik*  desj)erately  in 
love  with  Dora,  who  received  his  advances  with 
extreme  scorn. 

Old  Betts  was  there  still,  not  changed  in  the  least, 
to  the  outwanl  eye.  He  used  to  go  to  the  city  ev- 
er)' day,  look  into  the  shops,  and  come  home  again  ; 
at  le.vt,  that  w.xs  all  he  ever  seemed  to  do :  biit  it 
i     turned  out  afterwards  that  sometimes  some  of  his  ohl 
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friends  would,  half  in  I)ity,  half  in  contempt,  throw 
into  his  way  some  little  crumbs  in  the  way  of  com- 
mission. Betts  had  carefully  hoarded  these  sums, 
and  kept  his  secret  from  Algernon,  nureing  it  with 
great  private  delight  until  that  morning ;  but  Alger- 
non's worn  look  had  drawn  it  from  him  prematurely. 
He  had  been  accumulating  it  for  years,  he  told  Algy, 
and  there  it  was.  He  had  meant  to  have  kept  it 
until  it  was  a  hundred  pounds,  and  have  given  it  to 
Algernon  on  his  birthday.  But  it  had  come  on  him 
that  moniing  that  it  lay  with  him  to  make  thedit- 
ference  between  a  sad  Christmas  and  a  merry  one  ; 
and  who  was  he  to  interjjose  a  private  whim  between 
them  and  a  day's  happiness  ?  So  there  it  was,  nine- 
ty-four pounds  odd;  and  it  wjis  full  time  to  start 
across  for  church,  and  the  least  said,  the  soonest 
meniled.  Algernon  had  said  but  little,  for  he  was 
greatly  moved,  .ind  he  preached  his  kindly,  earnest 
Christmas  sermon  with  a  cleared  brow  and  a  jovful 
voice  which  reflected  themselves  upon  the  faces  of 
many  of  his  hearers,  and  gladdened  them  also. 

Algernon  had  Ix^en  vexed  and  bothered  for  some 
time  about  his  Christmas  bills.  This  contribution  of 
Mr.  Betts  towards  the  housekeeping  relieved  him 
from  all  anxiety,  and  made  a  lightness  in  his  heart 
which  had  not  been  there  for  ye.irs.  Fii-stly,  be- 
cause he  found  himself  beforehand  with  the  world ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  showed  him  Betts  in  a  new 
light.  Mr.  Betts  had  been  vulgar,  ostentatious,  and 
not  over-honest  in  old  times,  —  had  been  bringing 
and  somewhat  tiresome  in  the  later  ones.  But  he 
had  distinctly  and  decidedly  done  a  kind  action  in 
a  graceful  and  gentlemanly  way. 

Anything  good  delighted  Algy's  soid ;  and  here 
was  something  good.  He  and  Betts  were  an  ill- 
assorted  couple,  brought  together  by  the  ties  of  chiv- 
alrous kind-heartedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
sheer  necessity  on  the  other;  and  this  action  of  Mr. 
Betts  drew  them  closer  together  than  they  had  ever 
Ix'en  before.  It  reacted  on  Betts  himself  with  the 
best  efl'ects.  It  removed  that  wearing  sense  of  con- 
tinual humiliating  obligation,  which  too  often,  I  fear, 
m.ikes  a  man  hate  his  kindest  friend  ;  and  caused 
him  to  hold  his  head  higher  than  Ir.)  had  held  it  for 
a  long  time.  As  he  told  Algernon  over  their  mod- 
est bottle  of  sherry  after  dinner,  when  the  children 
had  gone  to  the  Regent's  Park  to  see  the  skaters, 
he  felt  more  like  a  man  than  he  had  ever  felt  since 
his  misfortune.  AV'hen  Algy  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
thanked  God  that  his  misfortune  had  been  so  blessed 
to  him,  he  did  not  speak  mere  pidpit  talk,  but  hon- 
estly meant  what  he  said.  If  you  had  driven  him 
into  a  corner,  he,  I  think,  with  his  inexorable  hon- 
esty, would  have  confessed  that  what  he  meant  was, 
that  Betts.  although  he  still  dropi)ed  hish's  and  ate 
with  his  knife,  was  becoming  more  of  a  gentleman, 
—  conse(|ue!itly  more  of  :i  Christian.  —  coiuseiiuently 
nearer  to  thestandanl  of  Balliol  or  University.  Al- 
gy's Christianity  was  so  mixed  with  his  intense  Ox- 
fonlism,  that  to  shock  the  latter  was,  I  ahnost  fancy, 
for  a  moment  to  weaken  the  former.  Who  can  won- 
der at  it  V  Three  years  of  perfect  happiness  ha<I 
been  passed  there.  Alma  Mater  had  Iwen  (forgive 
the  confusion  of  metaphor)  an  Old  ^lan  of  the 
Mountain  to  him,  and  had  admitted  him  into  Para- 
dise lor  three  years.  He  was  bound  to  be  a  mild 
and  gentle  ^Vssassin  for  her  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  must  ieavt^  him,  in  the  l)eams  of  the  first  sun- 
shine which  had  fallen  on  him  for  some  years,  to 
follow  the  very  disonlerly  troop  that  posted  of^",  with 
their  early  Cliristmas  dinner  in  their  moutlis,  to 
see  the  skaters  in  the  Regent's  Park.     They  were  a 
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very  handsome,  noisy,  and  disorderly  group,  and 
the  inexorable  laws  of  fiction  compel  me  to  Ibllow 
tiiem,  and  use  them  as  a  foil ;  because  their  leader, 
Mi8s  Lee,  was  louder,  more  disorderly,  and  a  hun- 
dred times  more  beautiful  than  the  whole  lot  of  them 
together. 

If  she  had  been  less  thoroughly  genial  and  good- 
humored  it  would  have  been  (for  some  reasons)  much 
better.  If  she  had  been  less  demonstrative  in  the 
streets  it  would  have  been  much  better.  If  she  had 
been  less  noisy  and  boisterous,  it  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  better  still.  If  she  had  not  been  so  amaz- 
ingly beautiful,  one  could  have  excused  all  her  other 
shortcomings.  But  here  she  was,  and  one  must  make 
the  best  of  her:  beautiful,  attractive,  boisterous, 
i*oisy;  ready  at  any  moment  to  enter  into  an  ani- 
mated and  friendly  discussion  with  a  policeman,  or 
for  that  matter  a  chimney-sweep  :  with  a  great  ten- 
dency to  laugh  loudly  at  the  smallest  ghost  of  a  joke, 
and  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  she  stood  on 
the  pavement,  in  the  gutter,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  There  she  was,  in  short,  her  real  self;  as  she 
was  at  that  time.  A  mass  of  kindliness,  vitality,  and 
good-humor;  half  spoilt  by  her  imperfect  training, 
and  further  spoilt  by  the  respectful  indulgence  she 
had  been  used  to  in  Algernon's  house  ;  but  as  clever 
as  need  be. 

"  I  can't  think  why  it  is,"  said  Algernon  once,  in 
answer  to  a  remonstrance  of  Arthur's  about  this 
young  lady  (little  he  knew  what  was  in  store  for 
him).  "  She  was  not  boisterous  when  she  first  came 
to  me.  There  was  not  a  quieter  girl  anywhere. 
She  can't  have  learnt  to  be  noisy  from  me.  I  am 
sure  I  ain't  a  noisy  man." 

But  Miss  Lee  had  had  the  bit  between  her  teeth 
so  long  that  at  all  events  she  was  very  noisy.  And 
she  had  another  s}}ec.ialil<i  which  I  think  is  common 
to  all  yomig  ladies  of  excessive  vitality  and  goo<l- 
humor,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  control  of  any 
kind.  If  she  saw  any  one  of  either  sex  doing  any- 
thing, she  nuist  straightway,  on  the  spot,  do  that 
thing  herself.  On  their  first  starting,  for  instance, 
Dempster,  the  pupil,  illegally,  and  m  defiance  of 
Her  Majesty's  peace,  throne,  and  governnaent,  &c., 
&c.,  went  down  a  slide.  Miss  Lee  promptly  essayed 
to  do  the  like,  regardless  of  time  or  place.  Now  the 
three  or  four  winters  which  Miss  Lee  had  passed  in 
I^ndon  had  been  mild,  and  sliding  is  not  an  art 
practised  in  Devonshire;  firstly,  because  in  nine 
years  out  of  ten  there  is  no  ice  there,  and  secondly 
because,  when  there  is,  its  inclination  —  in  conse- 
<iuence  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  country  — 
may,  I  believe,  be  scientifically  described  as  that  of 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  tallish  right-angled  triangle, 
with  one  of  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle  par- 
allel to  the  horizon.  From  whatever  re;ison,  how- 
ever. Miss  Lee  ha<l  never  tried  sliding  before,  and 
so  came  down  on  the  back  of  her  head  in  the  street, 
and  began  to  think  that  she  was  enjoying  hereelf 

With  her  kindly,  unconti-ollable  vivacity,  in  the 
l)risk  winter  air  she  became  more  "  berserk  "  jjs  she 
went  on.  She  was  only  twenty  or  so,  and  life  was 
a  very  glorious  and  precious  possession  to  her.  An 
honest,  innocent,  childish  creature,  who  had  only 
lately  found  out  that  she  was  a  child  no  longer,  and 
want^-<l  a  lover  whom  she  could  tea.se  and  make  nm 
about  for  her.  She  knew  how  to  treat  lovers  from 
an  infinite  number  of  novels  ;  only  she  had  not  got 
o«e  yet.  She  wanted  one  s,idly ;  what  woman  does 
not?  She  was  not  utterly  unconscious  of  her  won- 
tlerful  bcautv,  and  she  was  thinking  on  this  very 
afternoon,  whether  Dempster,  the  jiupil,  was  not  old 


enough  to  be  made  a  fetch-and-cany  lover  of:  and 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wa.s  not  old 
enough  to  stand  it,  and  that  she  might  still  find  a 
rival  in  raspberry  tarL'^.  This  day,  for  the  last  time 
in  her  life,  she  wjxs  nothing  more  than  a  wild  school- 
girl. Remember  that  she  had  no  mother,  no  culti- 
vation, and  for  three  or  four  years  no  control  what- 
ever. If  she  was  an  imworthy  pei-son,  she  would 
not  be  mentioned  here. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Miss  Lee  and  her 
charge  throujih  their  long  afternoon's  walk.  It  might 
be  funny  ;  but  we  don't  want  to  be  funny.  Lnough  to 
say  that,  what  with  good  health,  good-humor,  youth, 
and  a  natural  enough  carelessness  of  appearance, 
she  committed  a  hundred  small  indiscretions  and 
arrived  home  by  much  the  most  boisterous  of  the 
party.  And,  afler  a  short,  scrambling,  and  riotous 
tea,  they  all  took  to  blind-jnan's-bufF  as  a  sedative. 

When  every  one  had  got  more  tangled  and  ex- 
cited than  ever ;  when  Algernon  was  laughing  fit  to 
split  his  sides ;  when  Mr.  Betts,  intensely  interested 
and  enthusiastic,  had,  as  blind  man,  walked  bang  in- 
to the  fire  and  burnt  himself,  under  the  belief,  Dora 
wickedly  suggested,  that  ^liss  Lee  was  up  the  chim- 
ney ;  then  Miss  Lee  herself  proposed  that  they  — 
with  a  view  to  rest  and  quiet  themselves  before  sup- 
per and  snap-dr.agon  —  should  have  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek  all  over  the  house.  It  was  voted  by  accla- 
mation ;  and,  during  the  acclamations,  one  of  the 
junior  Silcotes,  who  are  practically  out  of  this  story, 
fell  down  stairs,  with  such  a  thumping  of  his  soft 
body  on  the  stair-carpet,  such  a  rattling  of  the  nearly 
equally  sofl  head  of  him  against  the  banisters,  and 
such  a  clatter  of  loose  stair-rods  which  he  broujrht 
afler  him  in  the  catastrophe,  then  they  were  all  quiet 
for  nearly  five  seconds,  imtil  his  frantic  father  had 
dashed  down,  and  found  him  lying  in  the  hall  un- 
hurt, under  the  impression  that  he  had  distinguished 
himself,  and  done  the  thing  of  the  evening  !  Then 
they  began  their  hide-and-seek. 

Mr.  Betts  hid  first ;  but  Dora  contemptuously 
walked  up  to  him,  and  took  him  from  behind  the 
scullery  door.  Then  Reginald  hid,  and  with  amaz- 
ing dexterity  got  home  into  the  front  parlor  through 
the  folding-iloors  which  connected  that  room  with 
his  father's  study,  which  was  the  back  parlor  on  the 
first  floor  (perpend  it  for  yourselves  in  a  twelve- 
roomed  house  ;  you  will  find  it  come  right,  for  I  saw 
it.  I  might  describe  the  spreading  of  bread  and 
butter,  or  the  baking  of  cakes,  but  1  must  not  dwell 
on  a  game  of  hide-and-seek).  Afler  this,  Dora  had 
hid,  but  Dempster  the  ptipil  had  found  her,  and  the 
rest  of  them  found  that  Dora  had  lost  her  temper. 
A  rude  bo}',  I  fear,  that  Dempster,  though  neither 
of  them  said  anything  about  it  aflcrwards.  Perhaps 
an  ill-achieved  ki.>«  may  be  worth  a  soimd  box  on 
the  ears,  and  a  week's  sulks.  That  is  a  matter  in 
which  only  th«!  first  parties  arc  concerned.  Tiien, 
when  confusion  and  fun  were  rapidly  gi-owing  into 
mad  hurly-burly,  it  became  !Miss  Jvce's  turn  to  hi<le. 

At  this  time,  also,  it  became  Arthur  Silcote's  turn 
—  afler  having  preached  for,  and  also  dined  with,  a 
Balliol  man  in  the  neighborhood  —  to  step  across  to 
his  brother  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  to  knock 
at  the  door,  to  be  admitted  instantly  by  a  grinning 
maid-servant,  and,  on  inquiring  about  the  noise  in 
the  house,  to  be  told,  by  that  confused  and  delighted 
young  person,  that  they  were  nlaying  at  blind-man's- 
buff,  and  that  his  niece.  Miss  Dora,  was  at  that  same 
moment  hiding  behind  the  study  curtains. 

I  dread  going  on.  I  am  afraid  of  telling  the  awful 
catastrophe  which  followed.      It  is  very  dreadftil, 
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but  there  U  not  a  bit  of  harm  in  it,  an«l  it  mipht 
happen  to  any  one  to-morrow.  Arthur  knew  the 
way  perfectly  well ;  and  he,  the  preux  chevalier  of 
Balliol,  the  nian  who  was  considered  a  i)erfect  prig 
about  women  amon<»  men  <iuite  as  particidar  as  he, 
then  and  there,  believing  tiiat  it  was  his  little  niece 
Dora,  lugged  out  Miss  Lee  from  behind  the  curtain, 
kissed  her,  called  her  his  dear  little  pussy,  and  then, 
putting  his  two  hands  behind  her  waist,  jumped  her 
towards  the  door,  just  as  Dora  and  the  whole  party 
came  in  with  a  candle,  Dora  saying,  "  Don't  tell 
me ;  I  know  she  is  hei-e."  She  wjis  indeed.  And 
so  was  her  uncle. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

TWO    HOBE    GUESTS. 

"  Nec  coram,"  &c.  Let  us  not  follow  out  tiie 
details  of  a  great  catastrophe  till  it  becomes  famil- 
iar and  ridiculous.  Honest  Jules  Janin  gave  us  a 
lesson  about  that  years  ago  in  his  Fcitiinc  GuU- 
lotine'f,  by  which  lesson  no  one  seems  to  have  prof- 
ited, any  more  than  from  Horace's  Ars  Poetlca,  the 
seven  years'  clause  of  which  he  violated  twice  a  year 
at  the  least. 

The  most  awful  part  of  the  accident  remained  a 
profound  secret.  All  that  the  astonished  Dora  and 
the  rest  of  the  children  saw,  was  that  Miss  Lee  and 
her  uncle  were  alone  together  in  the  dark,  and  that 
they  were  both  the  color  of  that  rose  which  she 
knew  at  Silcotes  a.s  "  General  Jacfiueminot."  Dora 
said  little,  but  thought  the  more :  all  she  said  was, 
"  Why,  you  are  all  in  the  dark  here.  Uncle,  how 
did  you  get  in  V  "  After  which  they  all  went  up 
stairs,  the  younger  ones  shouting  all  together  to  their 
father  and  grandfather,  how  they  had  found  Miss 
Lee  and  Uncle  Archy  alone  in  the  dark  in  the  study. 
Miss  Lee  was  not  present,  and  Algernon  rallied  his 
brother  right  plea.santly.  Archy  replied  that  it  w;vs 
an  accident,  but  so  very  awkwanlly,  that  Algernon, 
little  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster, 
thought  how  very  shy  about  women  university  life 
was  apt  to  make  men  otherwise  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed. 

When  Miss  Lee  reappeared  at  the  supper-table, 
leading  in  the  two  youngest  children,  the  blushes 
hatl  blazed  out  of  her  l>eautiful  cheeks.  She  was 
nicely  dresse<l,  in  a  well-cut,  ijuiet  dress ;  not  that  it 
was  of  nuich  consecpience  to  such  radiant  beauty  as 
hers  (as  Dr.  Holmes  so  prettily  says,  anything  almost 
will  do  to  cover  young  and  graceful  curves).  The 
hair  was  banded  up,  and  nothing  was  left  of  the  late 
disorder.  In  the  expression  of  her  face,  her  atti- 
tudes, and  her  air,  she  combined  the  dignified  hu- 
mility of  the  governess  with  the  melancholy  pride 
of  the  gentlewoman  of  fallen  fortunes ;  the  modesty 
of  e.xtreme  youth,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  beauty 
which  in  her  humble  circumstjinces  was  a  vexatious 
annoyance  to  her,  and  with  which  she  would  gladly 
have  dispensed.  Nothing  was  ever  better  done. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  that  it  was  thrown  away  on 
every  one  except  Dora,  whose  eyes  grew  wider  with 
wonder  while  she  looked  and  remembered  the  in- 
discrretions  of  the  morning  walk.  "  You  would  not 
come  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  lesson,  if  he 
was  reading  prayers,  my  lady,"  ssiid  that  shrewd 
young  person  to  herself. 

liut  all  this  excjuisite  moral  "  get  up  "  was  lost  on 
Arthur  lor  a  time.  He  <lid  not  even  notice  the 
courte-sy  and  look  with  which  .she  greetetl  him  :  an 
inclination  made  with  dropped  eyelids,  which  ex- 
pressed humility,  dignity,  and  a  forgiving  sense  of 


injury  received  (for  she  knew  well  enough  that  he 
had  complained  of  her  being  noisy  :  secrets  are  not 
long  kept  in  a  house  so  untidy  as  that  of  Algernon's). 
He  never  looked  at  her.  He  had  not  seen  her  for 
some  time,  and  ha«l  never  olxserved  her  closely,  be- 
ing very  shy  of  looking  at  women.  He  now  regarded 
her  as  an  objectionable  and  fa-st-going  person,  in 
whose  power  he  had  put  himself  utterly  :  whom,  by 
a  horrible  combination  of  evil  stars  and  evil  influ- 
ences, he  had  kissed  in  the  dark,  called  his  pussy, 
and  jumped  up  and  down.  If  she  wouhl  only  have 
complained  to  Algy,  he  could  have  ai)ologizcd  and 
explained,  but  she  would  n't.  As  a  gentleman  hc^ 
had  to  keep  the  dreadful  secret,  and  he  almost  hate<l 
her. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  hate  anything  really  beautiful  and  good  verj* 
long,  if  the  aforementioned  good  and  beautiful  thing 
gives  you  anything  like  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating and  admiring  it.  Miss  I^ice  gave  Arthur 
every  opportunity  of  admiring  and  appreciating  her, 
though  Arthur  upset  her  arrangements  by  not  look- 
ing at  her.  Dora  looked  at  her,  however,  even  be- 
fore supper,  and  looked  at  her  so  long,  and  with 
such  an  expression  of  wonder  in  her  fi\ce,  that  Mr. 
Betts  asked  her  what  she  was  gazing  at.  She  re- 
plied, "  At  Miss  Lee,"  and  Miss  Lee  heard  her. 

"  AVhy  are  you  looking  at  Miss  Lee  so  strong, 
dear  ?  " 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  she  had  been  hurt  on 
the  slide  this  morning,"  answered  Dora. 

"  If  I  had  been,  my  love,"  answered  Miss  Lee,  "  I 
should  have  gone  to  hed." 

There  was  such  an  awkward  emphasis  on  the  word 
hed  that  Dora  felt  that  she  was  hot  quite  Misa  Lee's 
match  yet,  and  had  better  hold  her  tongue.  For 
there  was  no  appeal  against  Miss  J.iee  in  that  house  ; 
and  Miss  Lee,  in  her  position  as  governess,  could 
send  anybody  to  bed  in  five  minutes.  Dora,  although 
in  opposition  to  her  governess,  as  a  true  Briti.sh 
voung  lady  is  bound  to  be,  had  sense  enough  to  hold 
her  tongue  and  let  things  drive.  "  So  you  are  go- 
ing to  set  your  cap  at  Uncle  Arthur,  are  you,  my 
lady  ?"  she  said  to  herself.  "  (iood  gracious,  good- 
ness me,  how  fine  we  are  getting  all  of  a  sudden ! 
Yes,  indeed  I  O,  quite  so !  Bed  may  be  bed,  my 
la<ly,  but  I  have  seen  the  last  of  French  irregular 
verl)s  for  some  time,  I  fancy ;  ludess  I  am  a  l)oni 
fool,  which  I  ain't ;  no,  nor  I  won't  U?  kept  in  over 
ni)-  colloiiuial  French  either,  after  this ;  and  she 
trami)oliiung  away  to  Ilanipstead  with  the  children, 
and  j)emj)ster,  and  riding  donkeys,  because  I  said, 
'  II  va  i)luvoir.' " 

Dora  was  rebellious  against  Miss  I.<ee,  although 
thev  were  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

I'hey  had  just  sat  down  to  supper  when  a  new 
guest  arrived. 

A  gallant-looking  youth,  with  gootl  features  an«l 
fine,  bohl,  intelligent  eyes,  «lressed  in  a  <|uiet  but  very 
becoming  uniform.  He  stood  behind  Algernon's 
chair,  waiting  for  recognition  ;  and  Dora  saw  him 
first,  and  called  attention  to  him. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Algernon,  turning  kintUy  on 
him,  "  I  ha<I  given  you  up.  How  late-  you  are. 
You  have  lost  all  the  fun,  and  we  have  had  such  a 
merry  day.  Come  and  sit  by  me.  ^\'hat  made  you 
so  late  ?  " 

•'  We  had  anthem  in  chapel  this  afternoon,  — 
Purcell's.  Anil  tlie  thinl  master.  Hicks,  asked  me, 
as  a  favor,  to  stay  and  help,  and  we  always  do  any- 
thing for  him.     So  I  came  by  the  six  o'clock  train." 

"  Well,  here  you  are  at  last ;  make  yourself  as 
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happy  as  you  may.  Sit  beside  lue.  li^ggy,  niy 
boy,  this  is  tho  new  schoolfellow  I  told  you  of!  He 
has  j)roniised  to  be  ^our  protector,  my  dear.  Come 
and  make  friends  with  him." 

Ref;inald  looked  tor  one  moment  at  ])ora,  but  Do? 
ra  was  ready  for  his  telegraph,  and  left  looking  at 
the  new-comer,  and  nodded  twice  or  thrice  shortly 
and  rapidly  at  l{t>ginald.  The  nod  said  emphati- 
cally, '*  He'll  do  "  :  and  lleginald  went  and  sat  be- 
side him.  Dora,  the  open-eyed,  watched  them.  At 
first  Reginald  was  a  little  shy,  but  soon,  as  far  as  she 
could  see  —  lor  she  could  not  hear  —  the  stronger, 
older,  and  handsomer  boy  won  him  over  by  kindli- 
ness of  talk.  Dora  looked  until  Reginald  took  out 
his  bran-new  knife,  and  showed  it  to  the  strange 
boy.  Then  she  said,  "  That 's  all  right.  Now  let 's 
see  how  you  two  other  little  people  are  getting  on." 
The  two  people,  ^A^iom  she  called  "  the  two  otlier  lit- 
tle 2>eople,"  Avere  not  getting  on  at  all.  Her  uncle 
and  Miss  Lee  were  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  and 
were  not  looking  at  one  another.  "  If  he  were  her 
director,  I  wonder  if  she  Avould  confess  about  tlie 
slide,"  thought  Dora,  and  immediately  found  hci"self 
thinking  about  lier  dear  grandpapa.  Cynical  snap- 
ping is  very  easy,  and  very  soon  caught. 

But  Dora  found  tliat  youtli,  good-humor,  and  in- 
nocence were  very  pleasant  tilings  to  contemplate, 
and  so  she  looked  at  tlie  two  boys  again,  and  her  hon- 
est heart  was  satisfied.  Tliey  liad  got  their  heads 
together  now,  and  Regiiwld  had  got  liis  peg-top  and 
his  string,  and  his  dibbs  and  agate  taws,  out  all 
round  his  plate  of  j)luin-pudding,  and  was  showing 
them  to  the  big  boy  in  the  uniform,  who  seemed  to 
possess  none  of"  these  treasures. 

"  ye  is  poorer  than  Reggy,"  she  said,  "  and  how 
gentle  and  pleasant  he  looks !    I  like  that  boy." 

And  indeed  he  looked  very  likable  indeed,  in  his 
quiet,  manly  dress,  and  his  whole  face  beaming  with 
kindliness  and  pleasure. 

There  was  some  jileasant  discussion  about  one  of 
the  large  agate  niarbfes,  and  the  two  boys  appealed 
to  Algernon,  who  sat  rtidiant  beside  them.  Reginald 
stretched  across  the  strange  lad,  and  j)ushed  him 
agjiinst  his  lather,  so  that  his  curly  head  was  almost 
against  Algernon's  face.  At  the  same  moment  a 
great  brown  hand  was  twisted  gently  into  the  lad's 
curls,  and  his  head  was  pulled  back  until  the  owner 
of  the  hand  could  look  down  into  the  boy's  face.  At 
which  time  a  loud,  pleasant  voice  said,  — 

"  Out  of  the  way,  curly-wig,  and  let  us  have  a 
chance  at  your  fVither.  Algy,  my  dear  old  cock, 
how  are  you  V  " 

There  was  a  general  rising  and  confusion.  All 
sorts  of  notes  composed  the  harmony  which  followed  ; 
but,  from  Mr.  Betts's  contented  growl  of  "  The 
Captain,  by  jingo  !  "  down  to  tlie  shriek  of  the  small- 
est child  from  iliss  Lee's  kind  arms,  "  Uncle  Tom, 
what  have  you  brought  us  V  "  the  notes,  disconlant 
in  sound,  were  the  same  in  sentiment.  They  meant 
entliusiastic  welcome  to  tlie  ne'er-do-well  and  ne'er- 
to-do-better  Captain  Tom  Silcote  of  Silcotes. 

Algy  was  very  much  atlected  and  touched.  He 
never  cried,  even  in  his  most  jiatlu^tic  sermon ;  but 
he  had  to  stop  sometimes,  and  he  stojipcd  now. 
When  he  had  done  stopping  he  said,  — 

"^ly  dearest  Tom  !     This  is  kind." 

"  I  don't  see  it.  Archv,  boy,  he  says  it 's  kind  of 
mc  to  come  and  get  such  a  welcome  as  this.  How 
are  you,  Betts  ?  Miss  Lee,  my  dear  creature,  you 
look  —  all  riglit,  Algy — Miss' Lee,  you  look,  you 
look  —  I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  you  don't  Took 
like.    There  —  tliere 's  no  harm  in  that    Out  of  the 


way,  you  handsome  young  monkey,  and  let  me  get 
near  your  father." 

"  Tliat  is  not  my  boy,  Tom :  that  is  a  friend  of 
Regg^-'s." 

'•'Ihen  'not  my  l)oy,  Tom,  but  a  friend  of  Reg- 
gy's,'  slope,  and  make  love  to  Dora,  if  the  young 
pepper-box  will  let  you.  Any  way>  give  me  this 
chair.  Tlie  room  smells  of  turkey ;  have  it  fetched 
back,  Algy,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  huntt^r.  Betts,  is 
thei*e  a  good  glass  of  sherry  in  the  house  ?  Hold 
your  tongue,  Algy,  —  what  do  you  know  about  good 
sherry  ?  See  how  wise  old  Betts  looks  all  of  a  sud- 
den. Six  tingci-s  is  si.xtv  I  2ionsense,  man ;  is  your 
aunt  Jane  dead  ?  A  Christmas  treat  ?  All  right ! 
let 's  have  a  ghiss,  then.  Belts,  old  fellow,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  on  business.  Archy,  how  ai-e  you  and 
the  other  prigs  getting  on  at  Oxford  ?  " 

Arthur  was  not  in  good-humor  with  his  brother. 
As  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol,  he  had  to  do  with 
fast  men  at  that  college,  such  as  there  were.  As  a 
pro-proctor,  who  was  taking  a  somewhat  i)eculiar 
line  in  the  university,  he  had  to  do  with  llist  men  of 
other  colleges,  —  very  fast  men  ;  men  who  could  not 
be  tolerated  at  Balliol  fur  half  a  term.  But  his  broth- 
er Tom  was  faster  tlian  any  of  them.  Arthur  had  to 
do  with  many  cases  of  liust  lads.  The  last  was  tliat 
of  a  servitor  at  Chi'ist  Churcli,  who  had  been  hunt- 
ing in  pink,  and  owed  £  500  (a  real  case).  Arthur 
had  seen  to  this  lad's  affivirs,  and  had  compounded 
with  his  creditoi-s  for  about  eighteen  yeare'  penal 
servitude.  I  mean  that  he  was  to  deny  himself  ev- 
ery luxury  and  pleasure  lor  some  eighteen  years,  to 
pay  of  the  debts,  with  the  interest  on  them,  which 
he  had  contracted  in  one  year  among  wine- mer- 
chants, livery-stable  keepei-s,  and  grooms.  When 
will  lads  give  over  believing  that  hunting  at  five 
pounds  a  day  is  the  summit  of  human  happiness  ? 
When  are  the  dons  going  to  forbid  fox-hunting  '? 

But  this  servitor  lad  was  penitent,  and  jiromised 
amendment.  Tom  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Ar- 
thur had  been  the  agent  between  his  father  and  his 
ehlest  brother  in  the  last  settlement  of  Tom's  ever- 
lasting debts.  He  had  taken  to  the  Squire  a  sched- 
ule of  Tom's  debts,  which  he  knew,  by  his  dawnmg 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be  only  a  half  state- 
ment ;  but  he  had  taken  it,  .and  asked  for  payment. 
The  sum  was  so  fearful  —  eight  thousand  pounds  — 
that  he,  brave  as  he  was,  knowing  that  sum  was  not 
all  the  reality,  was  frightened  when  he  presented  it. 
He  did  not  recover  his  nerve  until  the  Sciuire,  in  his 
cul•^;ing,  cursed  ///m  as  an  accomplice.  Ihen  anger 
gave  him  nerve,  and  lie  resumed  that  old  ascenden- 
cy over  his  father  which  his  perfect  rectitude  had  in 
the  first  instance  given  him,  —  feeling  at  the  same 
time  like  a  villain,  because  he  was  .sure,  in  his  inner- 
most heart,  that  the  schedule  of  Tom's  debts  was 
underetated.  The  moment  when  Silcote  the  elder 
recovered  from  his  furious  indignation  sufficiently  to 
tell  Arthur  that  he  could  trust  him  at  all  events,  was 
probably  the  most  bitter  and  the  most  degraded  of 
his  We. 

The  C.  C.  servitor  had  told  the  tratli,  and  had 
been  penitent ;  not  that  the  jienitence  of  that  sort 
of  young  gentleman  is  of  much  use,  unless  they  are 
sto^idily  whipped  in  by  a  stronger  hand  and  will. 
His  brother  Tom,  as  he  knew  jierfectly,  -whenever 
he  chose  to  know,  ha<l  not  tolil  the  truth,  and  there 
was  not  one  halfpenny  worth  of  jienitence  about 
him.  So  Arthur  was  in  contemptuous  variance 
with  his  brother.  Tom's  pei-sistent  wrong-doing  and 
waste  of  life  wei*e  to  his  mind  inexplicable  and 
hateiiil ;  and,  moreover,  Tom  had  outstepped  an 
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arbitrary  lint;  wliioh  tlie  world  Inys  down,  and  the 
world  was  be^inninfr  to  talk.  How  long  he  might 
stay  in  his  prt'scnt  respHient  was  vfry  doTibtf'iil. 

And  so,  not  caring  to  look  niuch'at  his  brother, 
he  looked  anoflier  way,  and  the  other  way  hap- 
pened to  bo  Miss  Lee's  way ;  and,  as  she  had  her 
eyes  turned  away,  lie  ha«l  connige  to  look  at  her : 
and,  when  he  had  l)Pgun  looking  at  her,  he  found 
he  could  not  leave  off;  she  was  bevond  all  he  had 
over  dreamed  of.  This  was  the  creature  he  had 
complained  of  as  being  Iwisterous,  and  had  —  heav- 
ens! that  would  n't  do  to  think  about.  She  was 
sitting  quite  alone,  and  no  one  was  speaking  to  her; 
every  one  was  busy  round  his  brother.  What  coulil 
a  gentleman  do  but  go  across  and  speak  to  a  ladv 
under  such  cin'uuistances  ?  Was  she  luiconsciou's 
of  his  api)roach  V  If  so,  why  was  her  heart  drum- 
ming away  such  a  triumphant  tune  ?  But,  at  all 
events,  her  air  was  one  of  extreme  imconsciousness, 
when,  with  a  sudden  start  as  he  spoke,  she  turned 
her  wondering,  lovely  face  on  his. 
[To  be  coatlnucd.] 


QUKEXS  OF  COMEDY. 
M.\r>Kr.ixK  iiuoii.\x,  of  the  fraxc.vis. 
Thk  triumphs  of  a  queen  of  society  and  of  a 
qaeen  of  comedy  are  strangely  like,  and  strangely 
unlike.  The  one  is  bom  great,  the  other  achieves 
greatness ;  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  has  great- 
ness tlirust  upon  lier.  The  /jraude  dame  receives 
the  homage  of  the  world  with  a  gracious  conscious- 
ness of  her  sovereignty  ;  the  (jueen  of  comedy  bends 
to  the  thronged  audience  with  the  same  stately 
courtesy.  "The  Countess  is  charming  to-night," 
remark  the  men  in  the  room.  "  The  Siddonsis  in 
splendid  force  this  evening,"  say  the  /lahilues  of  the 
stalls.  Th(;  newspapers  inform  us  that  the  Mar- 
chioness IMank-blank  entertained  distinguished  and 
fashionable  company  on  such  or  such  an  eveniu"-, 
and  that  IMiss  Star-star  is  about  to  appear  in  a  new 
character,  translated  e.xpres.sly  for  her  from  the 
French  b^-  that  eminent  English  dramatist,  Mr. 
Litter,  "ioung  men  with  a  talent  for  admiring 
their  friends  speak  IxjastfuUy  of  a  man  they  know 
who  dines  at  Lady  Blank-blank's,  as  they  do  of  6ne 
who  is  on  speaking  terms  with  Miss  Star-star. 
Young  Aldershott,  when  he  is  very  young  looks  up 
to  Lady  Blank-blank  as  to  a  moon  that  it  is  useless 
crying  for.  Miss  Star-star,  by  dint  of  study,  pass- 
ing examinations,  a  foreign  war,  hard  fighting,  glorv 
and  distinction  might  be  attained.  Her  hand  is  the 
IxVon  (1)'  niftre'rhal  he  most  covets.  When  Lady 
Blank-blank  descends  the  stairs  to  her  carriage, 
servants  look  down  their  eyes,  and  stand  up 
against  the  wall,  motionless  a.s'  gorgeous  beetles  in 
a  naturalist's  collection.  When  "^Miss  Star-star 
alights  from  her  brougham  and  glides  upon  the 
stage,  carpenters  touch  their  paper  caps,  ami  even 
ga.smen  are  stricken  with  awe.  When  Lady  Blank- 
blank  is  only  a  princess  of  society,  and  the  Earl  of 
Blank-blank  carries  her  away,  n'mny  gallant  bach- 
elor noblemen  and  gentlemen,  wlio  have  retired 
from  the  army,  re-<?nter  it,  or  seek  diplomatic  dis- 
tinction in  renjote  parts  of  India.  When  Mi.xs  Star- 
.star  is  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  several  incoasola- 
bles  find  a  temporary  balm  for  their  disappointment 
in  Baden-Baden  and  brandy  and  Seltzer-water. 
When  the  princess  of  .society  and  the  fjueen  of 
comedy  are  both  man-ied,  who  shall  sav  which  of 
their  adorers  they  really  loved  ?  who  shall  say  that 
they  did  not  cherish  a  passion  for  one  —  or  two  — 


who  looked  on  them  indiiferently  ?  who  shall  say  — 
indeed,  considering  the  vastness,  variety,  and  com- 
plication of  the  subject,  — who  shall  say  anvthJno- 
at  all  ?  ■'       '*-    ° 

When  the  sceptre  falls;  when  fjishion  changes; 
when  raven  hair  is  as  nothing,  and  golden  locks^are 
considered  sunlight;  when  a  newer  and  younger 
fiueen  luishes  the  old  queen  from  the  throne,— what 
then  V  It  is  left  to  royalty  in  retreat  to  lament  the 
vulgarity  and  degradation'  of  the  present  tji-ste,  &e.. 
&c.  It  is  something  to  have  been  a  (jueen  ;  but  it  is 
teirible  to  be  displaced,  —  to  be  pointed  out  bv  par- 
venus as  old-f;ishioned.  Then  consolation  must  bo 
drawn  from  memory.  The  time  wan  — "  Auti-es 
temps,  autres  mceurs,"  and  mirrors  are  not  so  truth- 
fid  a.s  tliey  used  to  be. 

The  queens  of  comedjr  here  treated  of  are  not  of 
the  past.  They  are  reigning  monarchesses.  —  if  there 
be  such  a  word,  and  if  not,  it  is  now  presented  to  the 
English  language,  which  has  adopted  worse,  —  they 
can  be  seen  in  that  pleasantest  of  the  capitals  of 
I'^urope,  —  Paris. 

Our  first  queen  is  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Brohan, 
who  liolds  a  high  reputation  lor  talent  and  for  beau- 
ty. Matlemoiselle  Madeline  Brohan  is  tall  and 
stately,  with  the  air  and  manner  usually  a.ssociated 
with  Lady  Macbeth,  tempered  by  the  ccKiuetrv  of  a 
court  shepherdess.  She  is  an  accepted  artiste  of  the 
first  class.  She  has  made  her  j)roofs,  and  conquered 
the  fastidious  Frenchmen  who  rule  dramatic  art  in 
Paris,  in  the  plays  of  Kacine,  Corneille,  and  Moliere. 
Her  scliool  of  acting  is  the  grand  high  school,  that 
never  descends  to  trick  or  palpable  art.  She  has 
the  power  —  so  rare  upon  th(!  English  stage  —r  of 
Inokiiifi  love  out  of  her  eyes,  wjiile  she  is  speaking  on 
an  indifferent  subject;  and  this  without  looking" /oo 
vmch  love.  Her  love  is  the  j)assion  of  a  real  ifving 
woman,  that  thinks  the  man  she  chooses  handsome', 
tall,  clever,  and  courageous.  She  is  not  one  of  those 
ppJifea  mnllreKses  who  amuse  themselves  with  an  af- 
fection, and  minauder  through  the  semblance  of  a 
passion.  Siie  can  cotpiette ;  but  she  feels  that  she 
IS  only  cocjuetting,  and  does  not  attempt  mock-pas- 
sion or  morbid  sentimental  self-deception.  This  pe- 
cidiar  quality  in  her  art  is  remarkably  exemplified 
in  her  pertbrmance  in  Dumas's  "  Verre  (I'Eau,"  an<l 
in  Alfred  dc  Musset's  "  Caprice."  Her  latest  tri- 
umph is  in  the  "Maniuise,"  in  Monsieur  Ponsanl's 
play  of"  Le  Lion  Amoureux."  The  Manjuise  is  of 
the  very  bluest  blood  of  France.  She  is  a  widow,  — 
her  husband  perished  by  the  guillotine  during  the 
Terror.  Her  father,  an  avowed  and  fearless  enemy 
of  the  Republic,  is  in  exile.  She  waits  upon  Hum- 
bert—the  Citizen  Humbert  — the  (General  Humbert 
—  the  patriot  Humbert  —  the  leading  member  of  the 
Committee  of  National  Safety  — to  ask  permission 
for  her  father  to  return  to  Paris.  Her  toilette  is 
jtlain  and  simple,  for  she  fe!\rs  lest  she  should  excite 
the  prejudices  of  the  stern  republican  bv  any  sign 
of  sumptuary  distinction.  Humbert  looks  a't  the 
lovely  patricienne.  Her  hands  are  white,  and  show 
no  marks  of  labor  —  di.sgnsting !  Her  complexion, 
fair  and  well  preserve*!  by  the  arts  of  the  toilette,  is 
untanneil  by  the  sun  and  unseamed  bv  the  rugged 
lines  of  lalior  —  offensive !  Her  eye-s  are  dark  "and 
lu.stroiis;  the  patriot  receives  a  glance  from  them. 
Will  the  rifoi/eiutr  the  seated?  The  citoi/enne  ia 
pleading  for  u  father,  and  is  a  woman  of  the  worid. 
The  patriot  will  not  grant  her  prayer.  The  pres- 
ence of  patricians  is  dangerous  to  the  State.  "  But," 
murmurs  the  citoyeniw-marijitiitc,  "  surely  I  should 
not  be  called  a  patrician ;  I  have  been  a  servant  in 
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a  public-house."  "  A  servant ! "  rej)eats  the  patriot, 
interested  at  once.  "  Yes,"  replies  the  petitioner ; 
"  when  the  llevolution  broke  out  we  fled  to  Ger- 
many. I  was  alone  and  without  means.  I  took  ser- 
vice in  a  small  auberge."  The  patriot  is  more  inter- 
ested than  ever.  A  marquise  couhl  not  care  about 
her  father ;  those  sort  of  people  never  do  ;  it  is  not 
in  their  nature :  but  a  servant-girl  at  a  pothouse,  ac- 
customed to  the  drawing  of  beer,  washing  of  dishes, 
and  rinsing  of  pots,  is  a  sui)erior  person,  — indeed, 
(juite  a  hiunan  being :  and  then,  such  eyes  to  exam- 
ine quart  mugs,  and  such  hands  to  dust  down  tables, 
and  such  a  presence  to  answer  the  beck  and  call  of 
drunken  boore,  such  a  liquid  treble  to  crv  "  Coming, 
sir ! "  The  member  of  the  Committee  of  National 
Safety  will  think  of  the  petition  of  the  marchion — 
of  the  ex-waitress.  The  lady  perceives  her  advan- 
tage :  the  waitress  has  served  her  turn ;  the  mar- 
cliioncss  too  may  help  her.  She  informs  the  stem 
patriot  that  he  was  born  on  her  father's  estate ;  and 
that  they  were  friends  when  they  were  children. 
They  played  together  on  the  borders  of  the  forest 
near  the  chateau.  "Great  powers!"  thinks  the 
patriot,  "  and  is  this  the  lovely  child  who  was  my 
boyish  idol  ?  and  have  those  dear  white  hands 
washed  glasses  ?  "  The  prayer  of  the  ci(o;/eit>ie  is 
granted ;  and  the  patriot  has  fallen  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  a  ci-dtcant.  Nor  is  the  ci-devant  un- 
conscious of  the  rugged  virtues  of  the  citizen-gener- 
al ;  of  the  deep,  passionate,  unselfish  nature  hidden 
beneath  the  rough  crust  of  sans  ctdotlisin.  If  not 
killed,  she  is  winged ;  if  not  hit  mortalh',  she  is 
stricken.  She  oilers  General  Humbert  an  invitiition 
to  a  rtunlon  at  Madame  Tallien's  that  evening  — 
the  e.x-marchioness  has  invited ;  the  general  is  about 
to  refuse  —  when  he  catches  a  glint  from  the  eyes 
of  the  ex-waitress,  and  accepts.  They  salute,  and 
the  citizen  conducts  the  cito>/enne  to  the  door. 

This  scene  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Brohan  acts 
to  the  life,  and  without  exaggeration  or  apparent 
effort.  It  is  in  the  artiste's  manipulation  of  the  del- 
icate shades  —  the  nuances  of  emotion,  character, 
and  manner  —  that  she  is  so  admirable.  At  one 
moment  she  is  a  lady,  conscious  of  the  advantage 
of  her  birth ;  the  next,  she  is  conscious  that  she  is 
of  a  proscribed  race.  She  evokes  recollections  of 
the  past,  —  of  her  services  at  the  auberge,  of  her 
childhood,  of  her  widowhood,  of  her  former  state, 
her  present  defencelessness,  —  and  all  this  is  not  act- 
ed, not  spoken  of,  but  inferred  by  manner,  by  in- 
flection of  voice,  and  expression  of  face ;  and  through 
all,  a  dawning  love  of  the  man  she  is  addressing  is 
felt  and  undei-stood,  though  not  expressed.  This  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  <lramatic  ai't  in 
which  the  French  excel  us.  We  English  ai-e  such 
downright  truth-tellere,  that  we  require  the  charac- 
ters on  our  stage  to  make  a  plain  statement  of  their 
feelings.  Even  lago  tells  us  what  a.  villain  he  is  in 
his  soliIo«|uies.  If  a  young  lady  has  to  avow  a  i-eci- 
procity  of  feeling,  she  does  it  with  an  almost  brutal 
candor,  something  afler  this  fashion,  — 

"Yes,  Edward!  I  love  you — 1  adore  you!  and 
never  shall  this  heart  be  .another's  !  " 

Plain,  straightforward,  and  candid,  —  but  too  can- 
did for  nature.  These  avowals  should  be  made  by 
expression  of  feature,  intonation,  and  those  thousand 
graces  that  women,  when  they  love,  know  how  to 
exploit  so  well. 

In  conclusion,  Mademoiselle  Ma<lcline  Brohan  is 
a  great  "  widow."  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
France  marriages  are  made  by  parents,  and  that 
mutual  inclination  is  no  j)art  of  the  bargain.     It  is 


the  young  widow,  then,  who  feels,  thinks,  and  acta 
for  herself;  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  world, 
who  has  travelled,  who  has  observed,  who  possesses 
friends,  tact,  social  consideration,  and  position ;  who 
is  rich,  and  can  afford  the  indulgence  of  her  affec- 
tions; who  is  not  above  treating  the  man  she  has 
selected  as  a  gootl  second,  with  some  small  tracas- 
serie ;  and  who,  though  she  will  not  absolutely 
"  pi*opose "  herself,  will  force  a  proposal  from  a 
timid  gentleman  unaccustomed  to  the  arts  of  matri- 
monial diplomacy. 

MADKMOISELLK    VICTORIA,   OF    THE  "GYMNASE" 
AXD  THE  "  KKAN^.'i^IS." 

Mademoisellk  Madeline  Brohan  is  the  brilliant 
widow  of  comedy,  Mademoiselle  Victoria  is  the  sen- 
timental spinster,  in  maiden  meditation,  not  fancy 
free. 

A  pupil  of  Madame  Rose  Cheri,  who  was  the  di- 
rectress of  the  Gymnase,  in  the  best  days  of  the 
(iyn^nase,  INIadenioiselle  Victoria,  though  less  bril- 
liant than  her  instructress,  is  more  tender.  The 
pensive,  dreamy  eyes  convey  the  impression  of  an 
attachment  unfortunately  place<l.  Young  ladies  in 
France  are  not  allowed  the  same  unrestricted  free- 
dom as  English  girls.  They  would  consider  it  an 
infraction  of  maidenly  dignity  to  show  the  smallest 
sign  of  susceptibility  or  preference.  They  never  tell 
their  love,  but  concealment,  likg  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
&c.,  does  its  work.  The  peculiar  genius  of  Made- 
moiselle Victoria  will  be  best  described  by  saying 
that  she  suffers  uncomplainingly  ;  and  yet  her  whole 
audience  are  conscious  of  every  pang  she  feels.  In 
the  part  of  a  young  lady,  an  orphan*  with  small 
means,  living  in  the  house  of  a  rich  uncle,  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  a  bean  cousin,  who  makes  her 
the  confidant  of  his  love  for  another,  she  would  be 
charming.  She  would  advise  her  cousin  how  to  win 
her  rival's  heart,  and  strive  her  utmost  to  promote 
tlie  match,  though  all  the  time  she  knew  that  her 
cousin's  marriage  would  be  her  death-warrant.  She 
would  make  friends  with  the  young  lady, '"  Edouard's 
future,"  and  help  to  dress  her  hair  for  conquest.  She 
would  pet  the  bride,  and  put  up  with  her  ill-humors. 
She  would  love  her  suffering,  and  suffer  for  her 
love;  and  when  Edouard  —  presuming  that  to  be 
the  name  of  the  bean  cousin  —  had  made  a  wife  of 
a  pretty,  brainless  little  milliner's  lay-figure,  she  — 
ISIademoiselle  Victoria,  or  rather  the  part  that  she 
was  playing  —  wouhl  die,  and  the  curtain  woidd  fall 
uf)on  tiie  piece,  and  the  entire  audience  would  exe- 
crate the  blindness  of  sWipid  Monsieur  Edouard. 

The  character  al)Ove  mentioned  is,  as  yet,  unwrit- 
ten; but  one  of  Mademoiselle  Victoria's  triumphs 
of  this  ]>articular  sort  occurred  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Marguerite  was  young,  and  loved  a  young 
gentleman,  Marcel  l)y  name;  but  Marcel  took  no 
notice  of  her ;  and  Marguerite  pined,  and  fell  sick, 
and  was  in  danger.  Her  friends,  fearing  for  her 
life,  tohl  her  that  Marcel  loved  her,  and  had  their 
consent  to  marry  her.  Marcel  himself  arrived  most 
opportunely ;  and  an  interview  ensued,  in  which 
Marcel  discovered  that  he  had,  unknown  to  himself, 
loved  Marguerite  from  the  first  moment  that  he  had 
seen  her.  Tiie  patient  rallies  surprisingly,  and  the 
doctor  is  more  convinced  than  ever  tliat  neither 
poppy  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups 
of  the  East,  nor  any  other  drugs  to  be  found  in  the 

[)hanuacopteia,  can  medicine  hsilf  so  well  to  a  young 
ady  as  the  interchange  of  mutual  vows,  and  tlie  im- 
mediate prosiMjct  of  a  wreath  of  orange-blossoms. 
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Unfortunately,  the  roughness  of  tlie  course  of  true 
love  is  proverbial.  Shu  is  told  by  a  venomous  old 
maiden  aunt  that  her  friends  have  only  been  deceiv- 
ing her ;  that  they  have  huniored  her  fancies  in  or- 
der to  restore  her  to  health,  and  that  her  lover  him- 
self is  in  the  plot.  The  poison  is  swifl.  The  fever 
returns ;  and  with  it  a  mental  exaltation  that  invites 
death.  She  is  at  the  window,  watchinjj  the  fallin«T 
of  the  snow.  She  hjis  been  told  that,  in  her  critical 
state,  to  take  cold  wouUiJie  her  death.  Well,  i\Iar- 
cel  no  longer  loves  her.  She  has  been  treated  like 
a  capricious  child,  life  is  not  worth  having;  then 
welcome  death  I  She  deliberately  tears  off  a  por- 
tion of  her  outer-clothing,  opens  the  window,  steps 
into  the  balcony,  and  exposes  her  bare  head  and 
shouldei-8  to  the  wintry  storm. 

As  this  picture  may  be  too  terrible  for  the  excit- 
able and  sympathetic,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Marcel  passes  by  in  a  carriage;  sees  his  beloved 
pelted  by  the  pitiless  snow;  climbs  the  balcony,  and 
restores  Marguerite  to  vital  heat  and  to  herself,  by 
the  united  means  of  love  and  a  fur  overcoat. 

Whenever  an  artiste  makes  a  name,  several  fine 
old  four-centuries-bottled  stock  anecdotes  are  brought 
to  light,  and  connected  with  his  or  her  name.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  great  singer  who,  when  a  poor 
child,  was  sitting  on  a  doorstej),  nursing  a  younger 
sister,  and  singing  a  ballad  to  lull  the  babe  to  slum- 
ber, when  a  bishop  hap[)ened  to  be  walking  by,  — 
bishops  so  often  walk,  —  and,  struck  with  tlie  melo- 
dy of  the  child's  voice,  stopped  and  spoke  to  her ; 
found  her  of  an  intelligence  beyond  her  years  and 
station ;  had  musical  instruction  given  her ;  and  so 
paved  her  way  to  the  Grand  Opera.  Then  there  is 
another  paragraph,  familiar  as  "  Enormous  Goose- 
berries "  and  "  Extraordinary  Aerolites,"  which  re- 
lates how  a  great  artist  was  in  his  or  her  carriage, 
when  he  or  she  saw  a  crowd  assembled  around  a 
party  of  street  mountebanks,  which  he  or  she  —  the 
great  artist  —  recognized  as  friends  of  childhood. 
To  leap  from  his  or  her  can-iage,  —  to  recognize 
these  friends  of  childhood,  —  is  of  course  but  the 
work  of  a  moment.  To  sing,  or  act,  or  paint  a  pic- 
ture, or  comi)ose  an  opera,  or  to  give  a  proof  of 
their  genius,  is  the  work  of  a  second  moment ;  and 
to  go  round  with  the  hat  for  the  benefit  of  their 
childhood's  friends  sufliciently  occupies  a  third. 
The  whole  thing  is  generous,  impulsive,  makes  a 
good  advertisement,  and  tells  well.  The  fact  of  the 
occurrence  cannot  be  doubted.  Folks  who  have 
risen  to  fame  and  fortune  are  invariably  eager  to 
find  out  the  lads  and  lasses  they  have  left  behiml  them. 
The  ibllowing  little  anecdote,  however,  is  not 
manufactured,  but  is  true  as  it  is  charming  :  — 

^lademoisellc  Victoria  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  ailopted  by  a  workman  of  Ly- 
ons, receivc<l  into  his  house,  fed,  clothed,  and  reared 
by  him.  La  petite  Victoria  helped  her  adopted 
father's  scanty  means  by  finding  employment  in  the 
theatre.  It  was  a  verj-  few  francs  a  week,  but  it 
■was  something.  One  day,  little  Victoria  heard  her 
father  express  .a  wish  to  become  proprietor  of  a 
small  plot  of  land. 

'*  Ilein  !  Stomach  Blue !  But  that  I  wish  that  it 
were  mine ! "  said  the  ouvrier. 

"  Then  why  not  buy  it,  father?  "  asked  littlo  Vic- 
toria. 

"  Why  not  buy  it,  little  mother  ?  "  said  the  work- 
man.    ••  Ah !  but  I  have  n't  any  money." 
"  But  you  have  some  sous,  father." 
"Yes,  my  little,  some  sous;  but  not  enough  to 
buy  that  plot  of  land." 


About  six  months  after,  la  petite  Victoria  ran  to 
her  papa,  and,  giving  him  a  bagful  of  copper,  said,  — 

♦'  J\i)n\  papa  !  there  are  enough  sous  to  buy  the 
little  plot  with  !  " 

"  Where  do  these  come  fiwm?  "  asked  the  aston- 
ished workman. 

"  Instead  of  going  to  the  theatre  at  night  and 
morning  by  the  bridge  that  it  costs  a  sou  to  cross 
each  time,  I  walked  round  to  the  farther  bridge,  and 
saved  the  sous,  and  there  they  are,  papa  !  " 

It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  the  little  Vic- 
toria to  learn  that  even  the  accumulation  of  sLx 
months  was  insutKcient  lor  the  coveted  land.  Years 
after,  when  she  was  an  acknowledged  actress,  she 
visited  Lyons,  found  out  her  adopted  father,  and 
presented  him  with  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate  he 
had  longed  for  all  his  hfe. 

Mademoiselle  Victoria's  most  recent  triumphs 
have  been  in  the  dramas  and  comedies  of  Piccolino, 
"  Les  Ganaches,"  "  Le  Demon  de  Jeu,"  "  L'^n  Maison 
sans  Enfants,"  and  "  L'G-^illet  Blanc."  She  is  now 
a  societaire  of  the  Theatre  Fran(,"ais,  and  the  wife  of 
Monsieur  Lafontaine  (also  of  the  Fran9ais),  to  whom 
she  had  been  engaged  for  many  years. 

MADEMOISELLE    MASSIX,    OK    THK    "PALAIS 
KOYAL." 

If  the  sort  of  lady  presented  to  us  on  the  stage 
by  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Brohan  would  make 
an  admirable  ambassadress.  Mademoiselle  Victoria 
would  make  home  happy  with  love  in  a  cottage, 
with  lew  other  appliances  than  a  small  library  and 
a  pearl  of  a  baby.  Mademoiselle  Massin,  of  the 
Palais  lioyal,  is  a  charmante  jeune  personne  of  a 
totally  ditferent  sort.  She  is  blonde,  —  and  verj- 
blonde,  with  hair  the  color  of  that  portion  of  a  lojif 
which  is  called  kissing-crust.  She  is  mif/nonne  to 
distraction,  and  has  a  thousand  and  one  gracious, 
captivating  little  ways,  as  attractive  as  they  are  in- 
describable. She  is  tall,  too,  is  Mademoiselle  Mas- 
sin,  and  in  general  appearance  looks  an  ingenue  to 
perfection,  —  and  particularly  the  iiiffenue  in  crisp 
muslin,  iHiCuliar  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Theatre 
(In  Palais  Royal,  who  has  a  papa  and  a  mamma,  to 
whom  she  yield?  implicit  obedience,  —  an  obedience 
that  would  be  angelic,  if  it  were  not  mechanical. 
The  Palais  lioyal  hu/euue  is  the  dearest  little  doll 
in  the  world  ;  she  answers,  '•  Oui,  raon  papa,"  and 
''  Oui,  maman,"  like  a  j}ouj>ee  a  vintjt  francs.  She 
receives  her  future  husband  with  antarctic  politeDess. 
She  is  ready  to  marry  anybody,  presented  by  papa 
or  mamma.  Will  she  be  the  wife  of  Jules,  —  "  Oui, 
papa  " ;  or  of  Alphonse,  —  '•  Oui,  papa  "  ;  or  of  Le 
Commandant  Cesar,  —  "Oui,  papa."  The  pretty 
face  and  the  fresh  toilette  have  no  preference. 

Not  that  Mademoiselle  Massin  is  such  a  piece  of 
still  life.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  gay,  vivacious, 
sprightly,  and  expia/le.  Given  a  gentleman  without 
any  very  tleep  feeling,  or  sentiment,  or  earnestness, 
and  fond  of  amusement,  —  and  many  Frenchmen 
are  of  that  j)articular  temi>erament,  —  and  the  young 
personage  Mademoiselle  Massin  creates  upon  the 
stage  would  be  the  very  wife  for  him.  They  could 
brcakfitst  together  at  a  cafe  in  the  morning :  and 
madamc  would  be  complaisance  and  good-humor 
them.«elve9.  She  would  rido  down  to  the  Bois ;  she 
would  dine  cnjoyably  ;  and,  perhaps,  after  dinner 
she  would  take  a  cigarette :  why  were  we  sent  into 
this  world,  but  to  be  gay  V  Alter  the  cigarette,  a 
slumber,  —  ever  so  litt^  bit  of  a  slumber ;  the  kind 
of  slumber  that  is  to  a  sleep  as  a  cigarette  to  a  meer- 
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schaum.  Tlien  to  dress  again,  and  a  bal  — ooca- 
eionally  a  bal  niasjue  —  which  is  a  joy  forever ;  and  a 
costume  ({e/unluisie  Ires  chic.  Happy  would  be  that 
liusband,  pillefl  with  a  fine  eye  for  bonnets,  who  was 
blessed  with  such  a  wife.  Conceive  the  happy  man, 
arrayetl  in  morning-jacket  and  ea-^y  slippers,  sipping 
a  small  cup  of  fragi-ant  coffee,  and  resolving  in  that 
airj"  receptacle  which  he  believes  to  be  his  mind, 
what  dishes  he  shall  eat  lor  breakfast.  To  him  en- 
ters Julie,  the  beloved  of  his  waistcoat.  On  Julie's 
pretty  head  is  a  milky  bonnet,  —  the  work  of  taste- 
ful fairies.  Does  Auguste  love  the  bonnet  ?  —  Au- 
gustc  does  love  the  bonnet  And  the  ribbons '/  — 
And  the  ribbons.  And  there  is  another  bonnet  too, 
—  will  Auguste  see  that  V  —  Auguste  will  see  it. 
He  is  charmed  and  ravished  by  it.  She  is  gentille  I 
she  is  ado-r-r-r-r-able  !  and  they  will  have  truffled 
partridge  lor  breakfast,  and  salmon  with  lemon  sauce, 
and  red  currants,  and  iced  cream.  And  what  is  this 
world  without  love  and  simple  pleasures,  and  the 
union  of  two  fond  hearts,  and  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  life  "  a  la  merinrjue  a  la  crtnie  "  ? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mariiage  ot  Julie  and 
Alphonse  would  be  a  triHe  frivolous,  and  would  pall 
after  the  age  of  Ibrty. 

(icntlemen  baohelore,  it  is  for  you  to  declare 
which  sort  of  (Jueen  of  Hearts  would  be  most  sooth- 
ing to  your  ambition,  sentiment,  and  comfort,  — 
the  majestic,  regal  ruby,  the  patient,  gentle,  domes- 
tic heart-warmer,  or  the  tempting,  brilliant  little 
bonbon. 


Qt 


IS  RIGHT  ALSO  MIGHT  IN  AMERICA  ? 

Is  the  governing  cl.iss  of  Great  Britain  about  to 
make  another  American  blunder  V  It  looks  like  it, 
if  we  may  judge  from  symptoms  to  be  observed  both 
in  the  press  and  in  society  identical  with  those 
which  appeared  in  18G0  and  1861.  In  every  com- 
ment upon  this  quarrel  between  the  President  and 
Congress,  there  is  the  same  ferocity  of  prejudi<!e  on 
the  side  of  tiie  South,  the  same  disposition  to  ap- 
plaud its  leaders,  the  same  refusal  to  look  beyond 
the  narrowest  legal  issues  for  the  principles  of  the 
struggle.  Above  all,  there  is  the  same  inability  to 
look  the  facts  of  the  matter  in  thd  face,  to  <liscern 
where  power  really  lies,  to  reckon  up  forces,  or  cal- 
culate, as  men  wouhl  calculate  in  any  Pjiu'opean 
contest,  to  which  side  the  probabilities  incline. 
Names  have  changed  since  18fil,  but  everything 
else  remains  as  UBfiltered  as  if  all  English  publicists 
were  Stuarts  or  Bourbons,  equally  unable  to  learn 
and  to  forget.  All  that  was  said  of  the  South  is  now 
said  of  the  "  great  Democratic  party,"  Mr.  .lohnson 
is  exalted  instead  of  Mr.  Davis,  General  Shei-man 
has  taken  —  we  suspect  without  his  own  consent  — 
the  place  of  (ieneral  Beauregard,  and  the  calunniies 
once  heape<l  upon  "  the  North  "  are  now  spattered 
over  "  the  Radical  fanatics,"  that  is,  the  majority  of 
Northern  men.  The  cause  at  stake  is  Ibrgotten  in 
silly  gossip  about  the  follies  of  those  who  defend  it, 
every  outrage  committed  by  Democrats  is  blankly 
denied,  every  belise  committed  by  Radicals  illustrat- 
ed with  pictorial  coloring  .and  imaginary  additions. 
Above  all,  the  ancient  "  constitutional "  arguments 
are  n^furnished,  and  anybody  who  ventures  to  sug- 
gest that  the  true  quarrel  is  between  ideas  which 
cannot  be  otjually  triumphant,  slavery  and  freedom, 

Erivilege  and  equality,  ca<»te  and  Christianity,  is 
eaten  down  under  a  hail  of  puerile  legalities  about 
Conventions  and  Legislatures,  and  the  divine  right 
of  white  majorities    everywhere    except  in   New 


England  to  do  what  seems  plcitsant  in  their  own 
eyes. 

Opponents    are    '  i    1^(50  witli  chatter 

about  illegal  Legislatures,  just  as  they  were  deafened 
in  18G0  with  talk  about  State  sovereignty  and  the 
pro-slavery  clauses.  Our  correspondent  "  Palmet- 
to "  aHbnls  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  revival  of 
the  old  spirit.  As  Southern  in  feeling  as  if  he  had 
been  born  .among  the  trees  whose  name  he  adopts 
for  his  signature,  he  perceives  instinctively  that  the 
recent  riot  at  New  Orleans  was  the  conse(iuence  of 
an  outbreak  of  Southern  feeling,  and  grows  white  at 
the  lips  with  anybody  who  thinks  that  the  right  was 
Avith  the  Northerners,  t;ilks  about  truth  as  if  it  were 
impossible  that  .an  honest  man  sliould  think  his 
idejis  utterly  bad,  and  of  course  i)roves  to  demon- 
stration th.at  the  killing  of  citizens  who  h.aj)pen  to 
believe  that  a  colored  man  has  rights  as  well  as  a 
blanched  one,  by  a  local  police  armed  with  revolv- 
ers for  the  occasion,  .aided  by  a  frantic  mob,  was  a 
thoroughly  legal  and  "  constitutional "  proceeding. 
We  have  answered  his  "  point "  elsewhere,  but  it  is 
really  waste  of  time  and  trouble,  for  the  real  idea  in 
his  head,  or  rather  the  true  feeling  in  his  heart,  is 
precisely  the  one  upon  which  we  base  our  whole  ar- 
gument in  disproof  of  his  assertions.  He  believe^ 
that  if  the  reign  of  legality  were  restored  in  the 
South,  that  is,  if  the  State  conventions  ami  legisla- 
tures were  really  elected  by  the  white  majority,  tl:e 
reign  of  the  Radicals  would  be  over ;  and  so  do  we, 
and  it  is  therefore  that  we  believe  a  i-enewal  of 
the  war  so  completely  within  the  i-angc  of  polit- 
ical probabilities,  and  Mr.  Johnson  so  false  to  the 
nation  that  elected  him.  It  is  beca'tt":  men  like 
him,  Southernei-s  only  in  symp.athy,  Iwlieve  that 
"  illegal  .assemblies,"  if  they  luappen  to  he.  in  favor 
of  freedom,  ought  to  be  put  down  by  military- 
force,  that  we  expect  to  see  Southerners  far  more 
impassioned  than  himself  ultimately  exert  that 
force.  ' 

The  Convention  of  Louisiana,  admitting  all  our  ' 
correspondent's  legalities  to  be  strictly  correct,  was 
one  of  two  things,  —  either  a  convention,  as  it 
claimed  to  be,  and  therefore  the  supreme  legislature 
of  the  State  for  certain  purposes,  or  a  debating-club, 
engaged  in  discussions  highly  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority in  the  North.  In  the  former  case  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  delegates,  either  by  ])olice  or  by  towns- 
people, wixs  simply  a  revolt,  .and  the  President's  or- 
der directing  the  military  to  aid  in  suppressing  it 
w.as  a  coup  (Vetat  directed  against  freedom  ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  attiwk  was  a  furious  outrage,  in 
which  the  President  openly  sympathized  because  it 
w,as  an  outrage  diri*eted  against  free-soilers.  Now, 
the  fre(;-soiIers  of  Louisiana,  be  they  only  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  the  population  of  the  State,  represent 
the  cause  for  which  the  war  w.as  fought,  and  in  de- 
claring his  hostility  to  them  the  President  decLares 
his  hostility  to  their  cause,  that  is,  to  the.  policy 
whicii  the  American  nation,  alter  an  unparalleled 
struggle,  ha'»  interwoven  with  its  Constitution.  In 
reality  the  delegates  murdered  represented  the  ma- 
jority even  in  Ix)uisiana,  the  law  h<aving  formally 
registered  the  citizenship  of  the  colored  j)opnl.ation, 
but  we  are  careless  to  press  that  argument.  If  the 
delegates  were  self-elected,  they  would  still  have  been 
representatives  of  freedom  as  .against  slaver}',  and  as 
such  they  were  attacked  by  the  j)olice  and  the  towns-  i 
people  and  defended  by  the  negroes,  and  ai  wich  ' 
Mr.  Johnson  ordered  the  military  to  assist  inputting 
them  down.  Where  is  the  law,  if  we  are  tcx  be.  le- 
gal, which  authorizes  the  President  to  suppress,  an 
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assembly  by  the  bayonet  because  it  has  called  iUsolf 
by  any  title  whatsoever?  The  PresiUent  onlereil 
the  meeting  to  be.  put  down  because  he  considered 
its  tone  otlensive  to  his  policy.  If  !Mr.  Johnson  can 
carry  out  his  design,  the  military  ibrce  of" the  Union 
is  to  be  employed  to  suppress  "  jji-opivgandist  aboli- 
tionism." We  purposely  use  tht)se  two  words,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  convictions  we  entertain,  in 
oitler  that  the  case  mav  be  stated  in  the  way 
most  pleasant  to  men  like  "  Palmetto,"  and  our 
question  to-day  is,  can  propagandist  abolitionism, 
i.  e.  the  right  to  teach  and  est^tblish  absolute 
legal  equality,  be  suppressed  in  America  by  the 
sword  ■? 

This  is  the  blunder  Englishmen,  as  we  conceive, 
are  once  more  going  to  make,  the  blunder  which 
has  already  produced  such  disastrous  effects. 
Blinded  by  a  prejudice  against  color  which  in  its 
strength  and  })ermanence  is  to  cool  reasoners 
scarcely  intelligible,  they  coulil  not  see  the  most 
brutal  facts  of  the  old  war,  could  not  perceive  that, 
apart  from  justice,  and  morality,  and  Providence  alto- 
gether, twenty  millions  of  people  earnest  enough  to 
send  their  male  population  into  the  field  must  inevi- 
tably beat  eight  nnllions  of  the  same  race,  and  they 
are  blind  to  the  same  facts  now.  They  hear  that 
Democrats  carry  this  an<l  that  election,  that  State 
legislatures  are  elected  wholly  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers, that  the  Irish  are  with  the  President,  th;it 
even  Congi-ess  contained  i*epresentatives  i-eady  to 
support  his  j)olicy,  that  his  opponents  are  silly  per- 
sons, and  that  Radicals  are  very  nmeh  hated,  and 
they  think  that,  strong  man  as  he  clearly  is,  and  ar- 
mored in  prerogative,  he  must  defeat  a  mere  House 
of  Commons  guided  ])y  ideologues,  and  caiKiblc  in 
an  hour  of  supreme  excitement  of  voting  an  im- 
mense increase  to  its  own  salary.  Very  likely,  if 
the  parties  to  the  contest  were  as  the  Tijues  anil 
Tdajraph  describe  them,  he  would  defeat  his  ad- 
versaries, and  certainly  v.-y  should  raise  no  dii-ge 
over  ilic'ir  fall.  W\i\\  all  the  will  in  the  world,  with 
a  profound  sense  that  they  are,  unconsciously  even 
to  themselves,  the  vanguaitl  of  the  only  cause  worth 
a  fidelity  even  imto  slaying,  we  arc  wholly  unable 
to  sympathize  with  the  majority  of  Congress,  with 
men  who  im)>ort  into  the  granilest  of  earthly  strug- 
gles the  meanest  of  petty  trickeries.  But  ilr. 
Johnson  does  not  hajipen  to  be  fighting  Congress, 
but  a  foe  of  a  very  diflerent  stamp,  —  the  ioc  which 
has  already  defeated  a  man  probably  greater  than 
hiin.self,  backed  by  allies  undoubtedly  stronger  than 
any  he  is  at  all  likely  to  secure,  —  the  gi-eat  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  freeholders  of  the  North,  seventeen  millions 
of  them,  the  one  solid  jx)\ver  within  the  l'iii«)n. 
fought  out  the  terrible  struggle  of  four  yoai-s,  at 
first  incidentally  and  then  consciously,  in  order  tiiat 
propagandist  abolition  shoulil  have  five  course  with- 
in the  United  States,  and  rather  than  surrender 
that  object  they  will  fight  it  out  again.  From  the 
day  when  they  clearly  perceive  that  the  President 
intends  that  this  result  of  the  war  shall  l/i;  thrown 
away,  that  the  South  shall  build  up  its  own  civiliza- 
tion on  a  basis  hostile  to  the  civilization  of  the 
Nortli,  they  will  at  once  become  an  or^nisctil  ma.ss, 
before  whose  steady  advance  the  Presuhtut  and  his 
aliios  will  bo  as  powl'rle^s  r^s  a  dike  before  a  storm 
'  wave.  That  they  will  be  vcrj'  slow  to  perceive  the 
truth  is  exceedingly  probable.  Masses  of  agricul- 
tural persons  living  on  their  own  farms  are  always 
slow,  and  Americans,  penetrated  from  birth  witli  an 
idea  of  their  future,  are  the  most  saniruinc  of  man- 


kind ;  but  from  the  day  they  do  t)erceive  it  the 
country  will  be  divided,  as  in  18(il,  into  two  camps, 
of  which  one  will  contain  twenty  millions  of  brave 
men,  this  time  accustomed  to  jinns  and  organization, 
this  time  fully  conscious  of  the  end  to  l>e  readied, 
rich,  educated,  and  flushed  with  victory;  and  the 
other,  some  seven  millions,  ecpially  brave,  but  poor, 
exhausted  witii  battle,  and  conscious  of  a  certainty 
of  their  own  ultimate  defeat.  What  has  the  Presi- 
dent to  trust  in  that  the  original  Secedeis  had  not  'i 
His  own  genius  ?  It  is  not  greater  than  that  of  Mr. 
Davis.  The  South,  which,  says  a  democratic  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times,  is  ranging  itself  like  a  wall 
behind  hliii  ?  The  South  is  not  stronger  than  it 
v.-as  in  18G1,  for  if  it  has  gained  Kentucky,  which 
then  stood  neutral,  it  has  lost  the  youth  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Bonier  States?  Apart  from  Ken- 
tucky, they  are,  what  they  always  have  been,  rcser- 
voii-s  of  partisans  for  either  side,  the  Southern  one 
being  the  more  exhausted.  The  Democratic  party  ? 
It  is  no  stronger  when  the  test  of  actual  battle  is 
applied  than  it  was  in  l.Stil,  when  its  organ,  in 
the  centre  of  its  own  stronghold,  purchased  exist- 
ence by  a  sudden  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  its 
enemies. 

New  England  is  as  determined  as  ever,  and  New 
England  is  the  brain  of  the  Union  ;  the  West  is  as 
free-soil  as  ever,  and  the  West  is  the  body  of  the 
nation.  The  Radicals  would  within  a  week  from 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle  be  again  the 
North,  and  the  North  is  in  Ameri -a  irresistible,  if 
only  because  it  receives  every  year  ;'n  army  of  emi- 
grants which  must  fill  up  any  vacancies  in  the  Jljid. 
The  I^dicals  have  no  organization,  we  shall  be  told, 
but  in  18C0  the  little  organization  existing  was  in 
Southern  hands.  They  have  no  leaders,  but  how 
many  had  they  when  Lincoln  was  distrusted  as  a 
man  who  hiid  pas.sed  through  Baltimoiv  in  disguise  ? 
The  Pi*csident  controls  the  army  ?  lie  has  him- 
self decreed  its  reduction  to  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand 111 '11.  He  commands  the  navy  ?  Just  so  long 
as  tlie  navy,  now  oificered  by  Northernei's,  con- 
ceives itself  bound  to  obey.  He  has  the  control  of 
Washington  ?  Possibly,  but  Chicago  is  a  much 
more  fitting  centre  of  jiolitical  action.  He  has  the 
prestige  of  a  position  consecrated  by  a  hundred 
years  of  custom,  by  a  constitution  which  seems  to 
Americans  almost  divine,  by  the  habitual  reverence 
of  tiirce  generations  ?  And  so  has  Congress,  and 
while  Congress  has  the  legal  power  of  impeaching 
him,  he  has  not  the  legal  jjower  of  proscribing  Con- 
gress. ^  One  advantiige  we  concede  to  him,  —  he 
possesses  Mr.  Seward,  the  statCisman  who,  when  the 
Revolution  began,  declared  it  would  end  in  ninety 
days,  and  wiio,  now  that  its  fourth  act  has  closed, 
cannot  see,  cannot  even  guess,  whither  tiie  plot  of 
the  drama  tend.s,  has  not,  we  verily  liclievc,  a  suspi- 
cion that  twenty  miUions  of  fi*eemen  diil  not  fight 
to  the  death  in  onler  that  their  detcated  foes  should 
l>e  constitutionally  admitted  to  govein  them.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  cause,  or  the  energy  it  hasfal- 
ways  lent  to  men  willing  to  die  on  it-<  behalf,  noth- 
ing of  the  congeries  offerees  which  j)liilosopliers  de- 
fine in  the  phr;tse  the  "'spirit  of  the  age,"  nothing 
even  of  our  own  l)elief  that  there  is  {lower  in  right. 
We  simply  state  the  brutal  fact,  that  force,  the  foix'c 
whicii  wins  on  battle-fields,  i:3  against  the  President, 
and  entreat  Knglishmen  not  rendered  insane  by 
prejudice  to  pause  and  reflect,  before  for  the  secontl 
time  they  widen  the  gulf  between  them  and  the 
only  race  to  wiiom  in  the  hour  of  extremity  they 
could  turn  for  aid. 
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"CALLING  A  SPADE  A  SHOVEL." 
To  call  a  spade  a  spade  is  a  current  expression 
for  a  free  and  outspoken  honesty  of  language. 
Whether  that  useful  agricultural  engine  has  been 
considered  too  homely  to  be  spoken  of  in  polite  so- 
ciety without  a  periphrasis,  or  whether  there  is  a 
more  recondite  allusion  to  the  spades  on  playing- 
cards,  we  cannot  say.  About  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  there  is  no  doubt.  Equally  beyond  doubt 
IS  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sort  of  apologetic  expression 
for  frankness  in  an  unattractive  form.  It  is  the  de- 
fence put  forward  by  a  "  plain  man  "  for  the  disa- 
greeable truths  which  he  utters.  We  may  suppose 
an  inii)rudent  engagement  to  have  been  contracted 
between  two  fond  but  penniless  young  creatures, 
who  have  everything  to  bless  them  except  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  enough  to  marrj'  on.  Yet  to  most  of 
the  members  or  either  family  there  is  an  indescriba- 
ble charm  about  this  betrothal ;  everything  is  sweet 
and  hopeful,  and  couleur  de  rose.  About  this  time, 
Uncle  John,  of  mature  years,  appears  upon  the 
scene,  and  blows  away  in  an  instant  all  the  rosy 
mists,  and  is  absolutely  proof  against  the  indescriba- 
ble charm.  He  probably  begins  with  an  attack  up- 
on the  girl's  mother.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  call 
all  this ;  for  my  jjart,  I  'm  a  plain  man  who  calls  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  I  call  it  utter  nonsense,  a  piece 
of  tomfoolery  that  will  end  in  the  workhouse  if  it 
goes  on."  Probably,  in  a  financial  and  economical 
point  of  view,  Uncle  John  is  perfectly  right ;  but  it 
IS  also  evident  that  he  plumes  himself  upon  never 
mincing  matters,  esj)ecially  if  they  are  unpleasant  to 
hear,  and  can  be  unsparingly  stated ;  and  this  habit 
he  defends  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  which  we  have 
put  into  his  mouth.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood 
from  the  title  of  this  paper  that  there  is  also  a  very 
exaggerated  side  to  this  propensity.  We  may  make 
our  disagreeable  truth  so  unnecessarily  disagreeable 
that  at  last  it  passes  out  of  the  region  of  truths  alto- 
gether; it  has  been  so  blackened  that  its  original 
outline  is  lost.  This  may  be  describetl  as  "  calling 
a  spade  a  shovel " :  understanding  by  the  spade  a 
homely  yet  not  undignified  article,  while  the  shovel 
is  regarded  as  only  superficially  resembling  a  spade, 
being  really  of  a  low  and  proletarian  character, 
acfjuainted  with  ashes  and  coal-cellars  and  dirt 
generally. 

It  is  very  unchristian  to  call  a  .spade  a  shovel,  as, 
imder  some  circumstances,  it  is  imcharitable  to  in- 
sist on  and  make  a  point  of  the  identity  of  the  spade, 
and  yet  it  is  very  often  done.  Some  people  always 
delight  in  describing  the  conduct  of  their  neighbors 
in  terms  bo  intensely  strong,  that  we  are  only  saved 
from  being  entirely  misled  by  our  .icting  uncon- 
sciously upon  our  experience,  and  making  a  neces- 
sary deduction  from  the  strength  of  the  expressions. 
We  have  to  reduce  the  sho\el  back  again  to  the 
si>ade.  Tliere  seems  to  l)e  a  wide-spread  desire  to 
secure  the  very  strongest  language  in  describing  the 
actions  and  motives  of  ]ieople.  We  well  remember 
a  French  master,  of  a  somewhat  irritable  temper, 
who,  when  worrietl  by  some;  piece  of  school-boy  non- 
sense, used  to  burst  forth  into  what  would  have  been 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  but  his  English  failing  him  when 
he  wanted  it  most,  he  summed  it  all  up  in  sayin", 
"My  lellow,  your  conduct  is  tremendous;  there  is 
no  name  ibr  it ! "  And  one  finds  a  most  humiliat- 
ing  illustration  of  the  same  desire,  if  one  li.stens  for 
two  minutes  to  the  conversation  of  some  of  onr 
"  rouglis."  Furnished  with  a  most  limited  vocabu- 
lary, and  {wnetrated  with  tlie  wish  to  "  pitch  it  verj- 


stron","  they  are  reduced  to  the  permutations  and 
combinations  of  something  less  than  h;ilf  a  dozen 
words,  which  certainly  may  afford  them  the  satis- 
faction of  belonging  to  the  very  lowest  type  of  shov- 
el, but  which  are  almost  laughable,  if  they  were  not 
so  vile,  from  their  utter  incongruity  with  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied. 

Setting  aside  all  other  considerations,  it  is  very 
false  economy  to  exhaust  our  strong  words  in  de- 
scribing the  spade,  for  it  leaves  us  as  it  were  without 
suitable  ammunition  when  we  really  have  to  direct 
an  attack  upon  a  shovel :  yet  this  is  constantly  be- 
ing done  by  all  classes  of  society.  It  may  be  hon- 
estly asked  whether  serious  harm  is  not  often  done 
to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  by  the  unspar- 
ing language  of  well-intentioned  persons  directed 
against  things  Which  they  individually  do  not  ap- 
prove of.  Failing  to  distinguish  between  the  use 
and  abuse  of  things,  such  pei"sons  describe  action^ 
or  pursuits,  which  are  per  .-v;  innocent  enough,  as 
grossly  sinful  and  abominable.  To  some  it  is  inex- 
pressibly soothing  to  level  the  most  unsparing  anath- 
emas at  things  which  are  unattractive  to  themselves, 
and  which  they  think  ought  for  that  reason  to  be 
unattractive  if  not  actually  repellent  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  the  unfortunate  result  is  that 
much  undeserved  discredit  is  thrown  upon  the  kind- 
ly warnings  and  friendly  words  of  the  large-hearted 
and  sincere,  because  the  exaggerated  censure  of 
these  stern  moralists  makes  people  suspicious  of  atiy- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  advice.  You  may  call  a  glass 
of  wine  deadly  poison,  and  aou  may  designate  a  ball- 
room as  the  haunt  of  sin,  but  that  will  not  prevent 
others  from  being  greatly  benefited  by  half  a  pint  of 
dry  sherry,  or  from  spending  an  agreeable  evening 
at  a  ball.  Of  course  the  Offium  theohgicum  is  pro- 
verbial for  its  intensity,  and  much  harm  is  done  in 
that  department  too  by  the  spiteful  substitution  of 
the  shovel  for  the  spade.  Leaving  out  the  question 
of  the  pei-sonal  treatment  of  theological  opponents 
and  the  hard  wonls  uttered  about  them,  one  is  some- 
times aghast  at  the  language  which  is  used  about 
some  book  with  the  tenets  of  which  the  speaker  does 
not  agree.  Nothing*  is  fairer  than  to  sift  every  book 
thoroughly,  to  compare,  to  refute,  to  expose,  but 
hardly  anything  can  ever  justify  vituperation.  And 
nothing  could  justify  an  expression  used  the  other 
day  in  a  public  meeting,  where  a  theological  work 
that  counts  many  enemies  and  many  friends  Avas 
described  in  wonls  which  implied  it  was  dictated  by 
the  Devil.  A  little  more  of  this  would  bring  us 
down  by  rapid  strides  to  the  emphatic  language  of 
•the  "  roughs  "  which  we  saw  reason  to  disapprove  of. 

The  thought  has  often  struck  us,  that  there  is  no 
more  notable  case  of  calling  spades  shovels  than  in 
the  language  in  which  old  maids  describe  the  habits 
of  young  men.  We  arc  far  from  wishing,  and  far 
unfortunately  from  being  able,  to  justify  all  their 
habits ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  possible  to  reckon 
even  amonj'  livel}-  young  men  not  only  bad  and 
indifferent,  nut  good  as  well;  and  it  will  hardly  be 
denied,  that  of  the  various  pursuits  which  attract 
them  .some  are  l)ad  and  some  good,  and  some 
merely  silly.  But  the  majority  of  old  maids  have 
no  such  lenient  scale.  Thirty  years  ago  they  were 
no  doubt  foolishly  lenient,  and  what  was  silly  may 
have  been  thought  fine,  and  even  what  was  bad  was 
very  lightly  sentenced,  though  that  was  their  igno- 
rance. But  when  they  have  reached  th.at  climax 
which  gives  us  the  undesirable  permission  to  call 
them  "  old  maids,"  it  seems  as  if  their  view  of  the 
young  male  population  had  taken  as  complete  a 
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turn  as  thoir  own  estaU-.  It  takes  verj-  little  to 
make  thorn  call  a  lively  yonn<;  man  a  "proflijrate" 
or  a  "  reprobate  " ;  if*  lie  plays  a  {janie  of  wljist,  he  is 
a  *janililer;  and  if  lie  cotnes  home  rather  late,  he  i? 
somethinfj  worse  still.  To  hear  some  of  them  t<ilk, 
one  would  think  that  yoiin<j  men  spent  the  whole  of 
their  time,  not  in  lireakinj;  only,  but  actually  pul- 
verizinjj;,  the  Ten  Commandments.  Many  may  re- 
member, as  they  read  this,  several  happy  exceptions 
to  the  rule  among  their  maiden  lady  friends,  but  we 
shall  Ixj  surprisefl  if  the  exceptions  shouKl  prove 
able  to  disprove  the  <reneral  rule  of  the  view  ex- 
pressinl  by  a  real  ol<l  maid  about  yoimtr  men. 

But  hanlly  a  dav  pa.'sses  that  we  are  not  tempted 
into  the  committal  of  this  sort  of  exaggeration  by 
the  wholesale  manner  in  Avhich  we  use  the  superla- 
tive degree  of  compariscm  in  all  our  adjectives.  Su- 
perlatives are  dangei"ous  things.    A  man  once  wrote 

%to  his  wife,  "My  dearest  Maria";  and  by  return 
of  post  he  received  the  col<l  reply,  "  Permit  me  to 
correct  either  your  grammar  or  your  morality.  Pray 
who  are  your  other  <lear  Marias?"  Under  the  tui- 
tion of  that  severe  monitress  we  might  learn  to  prime 
our  exuberances.  But,  as  it  is,  do  we  not  say  twen- 
ty times  in  the  week,  '"It's  the  most  shocking  thing 
I  ever  heard  of,"  or  "  It 's  the  grossest  swindle  that 
has  ever  lieen  perpeti-ate*!,"  and  although  there  was 
a  goofl  deal  to  be  said  about  the  collapse  of  that 
company  in  which  we  had  embarked  our  money,  it 
is  too  g<XKl  to  be  true  that  it  should  be  the  grossest 
swindle  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  public 
life  there  are  certain  restrictions  about  what  we  say, 
and  still  more  stringent  ones  about  what  we  Avrite ; 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  we  think  that  an 
American  orator,  and  especially  a  Fenian  partisan, 
is  as  exuberant  as  anything  we  couhl  wish  to  see, 
and  certainly  not  a  little  of  his  exuberance  is  ex- 
pended in  calling  spades  shovels. 

The  interchange  of  amenities  between  the  various 
journals  of  the  day  has  passed  out  of  that  stage 
which  Mr.  Dickens  immortalized  in  the  encounters 
between  the  Eatanswill  Iiulepovhnt  and  Gazette : 
but  though  caution  has  been  taught  and  decency 
enforced,  still  human  nature  luis  not  changed,  an<l 
we  may  be  sometimes  amused  to  watch  how  a  paper 
fimls  the  means  of  abusing  the  statements  of  a  con- 
tAjmjxirary,  and  calling  hard  names  by  implication. 
For  instance,  we  have  got  very  subtle  in  tiie  use  of 
language,  and  when  we  dare  not  say,  "  This  spade 

,  is  a  shovel,"  we  might  say,  "If  any  one  told  us  this 
spa<le  wa.s  a  shovel,  we  should  understaml  what  he 
meant."  But,  although  we  hear  no  more  the  truiii- 
{K't  tongue  of  the  Eatanswill  journals,  we  do  not 
feel  sure  that  we  liave  outlived  the  day  of  another 
great  master  of  the  art  of  calling  a  spade  a  shovel. 
It  nmst  otlen  be  an  astonishment  to  a  man  to  in- 
spect the  picture  of  himself  which  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  lays  before  "a  contemplative  jury 
of  his  civilized  countrymen."  He  must  feel  min- 
gled inten-st  and  indignation  to  hear  his  comluct 
designate<l  as  <la.stardly  or  atnx-ious,  when  he  is  real- 
ly more  .'!inne<l  against  tlian  sinning,  and  to  wat4'h  the 
ingenuity  with  which  his  actions  nn-  made  to  wear 
the  most  suspicious  colors,  an<l  motives  of  the  worst 
kind  suggeste*!  for  them.  An<l  we  often  find  that 
the  process  of  summing-up  consists  in  n^lucing  once 
more  the  shovel  to  the  spade.  But  the  "  contem- 
plative "  jury  also  must  by  this  have  learned  to 
know  the  note  and  be  ready  to  set  it  in  a  lower 
key  ;  for,  although  Sergeant  Buzfiiz  has  become  al- 
most an  imiK)ssible  character,  and  his  wild  flight*  of 
rhetoric  are  not  the  customary  sounds  heard  in  our 


law  courts,  the  system  of  fbixmsic  defamation  still 
lives  and  still  works  without  noise,  but  not  with 
less  in<»enuitv. 


TIIE  BrUGLAltY  AT  FAUSTEL  EVERS- 
LEI(;iL 

"  Wki.l,  Biggs,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  lode 
important  this  morning." 

Bifwg  swelled  in  majestic  silence,  deposited  the 
mufHn-<lish  on  the  table  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
emphasis  as  he  dared,  and  was  in  the  act  of  retreat- 
ing, when  the  young  lady  stamling  at  one  of  the  open 
wmdows  looked  up  from  her  newspaper  to  say, — 

"  Aunt  Dora,  these  burglaries  are  becoming  quite 
alarming;  they  are  travelling  in  our  direction,  I 
think,  too ;  there  was  one  at  \N'oodthoi-pe  only  tliree 
nights  ago  —  close  to  us,  you  know  —  " 

The  temptation  to  cap  this  piece  of  news  quite 
overcame  Mr.  Biggs's  wounded  dignity,  and  he 
opened  his  lips  and  sjioke. 

"  And  one.  Miss  Lucy,  at  Willow  Lodge  last  night, 
for  the  postman  brought  the  news  this  morning  with 
the  letters." 

"  Dear,  dear  ! "  said  Mrs.  Selwyn.  "  I  hope  poor 
Miss  Jenkins  and  Miss  Araminta  came  to  no  harm." 

"  The  family,  ma'am,  was  not  molested,"  answered 
Biggs  with  .solemnity,  "  but  everything  the  villains 
couhl  lay  hands  on  was  carried  olf,  and  no  traces  of 
them  has  n't  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment ! " 

"  Really,  Aunt  Dora,  it  is  serious.  You  know  we 
are  two  lone  women  as  well  as  ^liss  .lenkins  and 
her  sister.  Suppose  they  take  a  fancy  to  visit  us 
next  ?  " 

"  ^Vell,  Lucy,  what  can  I  do  ?  Is  the  case  urgent 
enough  for  me  to  write  over  to  the  barracks,  and  ask 
Colonel  Patteson  to  send  us  an  agreeable  captain 
and  lieutenant,  with  a  jiarty  of  soldiers  warranted 
sober  and  not  given  to  flirting,  to  garrison  poor  old 
Eversleigh  for  a  while  ?  " 

'•  I  know  you  are  as  brave  as  a  lion,  auntie  dear, 
but  still  I  think  this  is  not  a  laughing  matter. 
What  could  you  or  I  do  —  or  even  Biggs  —  " 

"  The  very  fust  thing  these  rascals  does.  Miss  Lu- 
cy, when  they  get  into  a  house,  is  to  lo<'k  the  men- 
servanL',  if  there  is  any,  into  their  rooms  ;  so  that, 
you  see  —  " 

"  Well,  well,  Biggs,  that  would  be  of  the  less  con- 
se«|ucnce,  as  I  am  sure  if  they  omitted  to  turn  the 
key  on  you,  you  would  do  it  on  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
Si'lwyn  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  that  merged  into 
a  laugh  as  Biggs  retreated.  "  There,  Lucy,"  she 
went  on,  "  don't  look  .so  serious,  and  I  will  have  all 
the  plate  psickctl  up  to-day  and  sent  in  a  most  osten- 
tatious manner  to  my  bankers,  if  that  will  give  you 
jwace  of  mind." 

Miss  Lucy  (Iresham  continued  to  «liscuss  her  break- 
fast with  a  very  half^sjitisfied  look  on  her  pretty  face, 
which  Mrs.  Selwyn  oKserving  went  on,  — 

"  Ami  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do  as  well,  if  that  is 
not  p«*ccaution  enough.  You  ivmembcr  tiack  Evers- 
leigh ?  he  is  at  home  now  on  leave,  and  1  '11  write 
him  a  line  to  come  down  here  for  a  week  or  two, 
with  his  '  long  swonU'  revolvers,  and  all  hia  '  bold 
dragoon  '  paraphernalia,  and  mount  guanl  oter  two 
unprotected  females.  It  will  be  (juite  in  Jack's  way. 
or  would  have  lieen  once  upon  a  time.  You  have 
not  forgotten  Jack  V  " 

"  I  (lon't  remember  him  very  veil,"  answcre<l 
Miss  Lucy,l)e8towing  a  goo<l  deal  of  attention  on  her 
breakfast-cup.     "Hasn't  he  turned  out  very  wild? 
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Marv  Sclden  told  lue  something  of  that  sort,  I 
think." 

" '  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him,'  mv 
dear.  It  has  anrajs  been  the  fashion  in  Jack's 
family  to  give  the  lad  credit  for  being  everything  he 
onght  not  to  be,  and  so  really  to  make  him  some 
things  he  would  not  otherwise  have  been.  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  amount,  or  what  kind  of  iniquity 
is  com])rehendcd  in  the  word  'wild';  it  is  certain 
Jack  has  always  been  called  a  scapegrace ;  it  is 
equally  certain  that  I  believe  a  truer  gentleman  or 
kinder  heart  does  not  bear  her  ^lajesty's  commission 
to-day ! " 

Mrs.  Selwyn's  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  fair  old 
cheek  colored,  as  slie  spoke.  Childless  herself,  she 
was  very  fond  of  her  late  husband's  favorite  nephew, 
John  Kversleigh,  and  had  fought  on  the  lad's  side  in 
mnny  a  pitched  battle  with  prim  aunts  and  austere 
father.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  Jack  was  one  of 
those  who  alwaj-s  give  their  i'riends  enough  to  do  in 
this  way.  Even  ]\Irs.  Sclwyn,  with  all  her  fondness 
for  him,  could  not  deny  that,  thought  Lucy  Gresham, 
as  after  breakfast  she  wended  her  way  down  the 
shady  avenue,  on  one  of  her  accustomed  errands  of 
good-will  and  kindness  to  some  of  their  poorer  neigh- 
bors, M'ith  that  invitation  and  the  question  of  Jac-k's 
acceptance  of  the  same,  a  great  deal  more  present  to 
her  mind  than  she  would  have  eared  to  own.  She 
would  have  liked  to  believe  that  Jack  Eversleigh 
was  no  worse  than  Aunt  Dora  thought  him ;  she  re- 
membered (luitc  well  seeing  him  come  to  church 
with  the  Seldens  once  when  he  was  staying  with 
them  last  year,  and  she  remembered,  too,  with  a 
sigh,  how  he  had  certainly  gone  to  sleep  on  that  very 
occasion,  when  dear  ^Ir.  Lillydew's  sermon  was  only 
ever  such  a  little  over  the  hour.  Mary  Selden  had 
said  he  was  "  wild,"  and  George  Selden,  who  ought 
surely  to  know,  being  in  the  same  regiment,  had 
talked  of  Jack's  being  always  "  hard  up,"  whatever 
that  might  mean,  and  so-and-so,  —  and  Lucy  sighed : 
she  would  have  preferred  to  think  her  old  playfel- 
low was  not  utterly  repi-obate,  if  she  had  been  able. 

It  was  very  hard  to  look  at  him,  and  yet  hold  to 
that  opinion,  Lucy  was  thinking,  a  day  or  two  after- 
wai-ds,  jw  she  sat  demurely  silent  near  one  of  the 
windows,  and  listened  to  the  merry  talk  that  was 
going  on  between  Mrs.  Selwyn  .and  Captain  Evers- 
leigh,  newly  arrived.  Jack  seemed  mightily  amused 
and  interested  on  hearing  in  what  capacity  he  was 
invited,  and  on  the  whole  impressed  Miss  Gresham 
with  the  conviction  that  he  would  be  rather  disap- 
))ointed  if  no  burglar  afforded  him  any  means  of 
exercising  his  predilection  for  strife  and  violence 
during  his  stay. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  it  is  not  won- 
clerful  that  Lucy's  manner  towards  the  object  of 
them  was  shy  and  constrained  to  the  last  degree. 
Haughty  or  repellent  she  could  not  be,  nature 
not  having  j)rovided  her  with  that  double-edged 
weaj>on  called  "  a  spirit,"  but  only  a  gentle  heart, 
that  would  fain  have  had  kind  anil  loving  thoughts 
of  all  the  world,  and  believed  the  best  ofevervman, 
wonmn,  or  child  witli  whom  she  came  into  contact. 
In  theory,  you  see,  poor  Lucy  had  shaken  iior  head 
and  Kighe<l  over  the  iniiiuity  of  the  world  at  large ; 
but  in  practice,  it  was  her  feminine  habit  to  take 
those  with  whom  she  came  into  actual  contact  much 
n.s  they  apiteared,  or  professcfl  themselves  to  be, — 
not  seldom,  indeed,  in  her  innocent  and  tender  im- 
aginings crediting  them  with  virtues  which  I  am 
afraid  they  had  no  claim  to,  out  of  that  gcjntle 
rcirion. 


And  the  shyness  and  (lonstraint  did  not  deter 
Jack  in  the  least  from  setting  himself  t"  restore,  at 
the  very  first  op])ortunity,  something  of  the  old  fa- 
miliar relations  between  himself  and  his  little  com- 
panion of  long  ago.  He  thought  them  both  rather 
pretty  than  otherwise ;  but  by  that  time  'Mr.  Jack 
had  privately  arrived  at  the  conviction,  too,  that 
Miss  Gresham  possessed  the  largest,  softest,  most  in- 
nocent eyes,  and  the  loveliest  wild-rose  complexion, 
he  had  ever  seen. 

Fashionable  girls,  fast  girls,  flirting  girls,  merry, 
outspoken,  frank  girls,  Jack  knew  by  scores,  and 
had  very  likely  waltzed,  hunted,  and  talked  non- 
sense by  the  mile,  to  very  nearly  the  same  nimnber ; 
a  little  tender,  unsophisticated,  ignorant  girl,  who 
shook  her  head  at  the  opera,  balls,  and  cigar- 
smoking  generally,  and  yet  who  cried  real,  heart- 
felt tears  over  the  capture  of  that  incorrijjible 
poacher  and  vagabond,  Downy  Dick,  was  something 
new  and  piquant ;  and,  accordingly,  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  cultivating  amicable  relations  with 
Lucy  Gresham,  Avith  a  characteristic  inability  to 
admit  the  idea  of  failure,  that  must  needs  have  gone 
far  to  insure  success,  even  if  Lucy  had  been  other 
than  she  was. 

Being  what  she  was,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  after 
only  two  or  three  days'  experience  of  Jack's  pleas- 
ant qualities  as  a  companion,  in  the  (piiet  home-life 
of  the  old  manor-house,  Lucy  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
think  that  a  gentleman  might  hunt  and  even  smoke 
without  being  utterly  reprobate ;  and  that  what- 
ever might  be  comprehended  in  the  vague  term  of 
being  "lianl  up,"  it  could  not  be  anything  very  bad, 
and  yet  applied  with  truth  to  John  Eversleigh. 
Simple  faith  of  a  guileless  little  heart !  only  it  was  a 
pity,  you  see,  that  it  should  have  been  gi'ounded  so 
very  much  on  the  fact  of  Jack's  having  handsome 
dark  eyes  and  a  pleasant  smile  that  was  always 
ready. 

And  in  that  companionship  the  days  seemed  to 
glide  away  like  dreams,  happy  dreams,  all  too  fleet 
in  the  passing.  Ah !  those  long,  sauntering  walks 
through  bright  summer  days,  in  which  Jack's  sports- 
man-like hauit  of  observation,  and  upbringing  in  the 
vigorous  out-door  life  of  an  English  gentleman,  made 
him  (juick  to  see  and  able  to  point  out  to  the  little 
town-bred  damsel  a  thonsan(l  natural  beauties  and 
things  of  interest,  which  she  would  have  passed  by ; 
those  rides  over  breezy  downs,  among  sweet  green 
lanes  and  shadowy  woodland  paths,  where  wood-doves 
cooed  in  the  happy  silence,  and  scjuirrels  scrambled 
higher  among  the  scented  pines,  to  look  down  with 
bright  in(juisitive  eyes  upon  the  sleek  horses  and 
their  riders,  as  they  wound  along  the  slender  path- 
ways, with  gentle  footfalls  all  mufHed  and  made 
tranfjuil  by  the  last  year's  leaves  that  lay  so  thickly 
there.  Ah  !  days  happy  in  the  coming,  —  in  the 
passing,  —  and  yet  destined  to  bear  such  a  cruel 
sting  when  memory  of  them  was  all  that  was  lefl ! 

As  to  the  burglars,  for  whose  expected  incursions 
Captain  Eversleigh's  visit  had  been  a  preparation, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  remembrance  of  them 
retreated  ver^'  much  into  the  background,  though, 
for  the  first  night  or  two.  Jack  diligently  made  tre- 
mendous and  complicated  arrangements  for  their  re- 
ception in  the  way  of  revolvers,  life-preservers,  &c., 
&c.  Stout-hearted  old  Mrs.  Selwyn  had  never  en- 
tertained any  feare ;  Lucy  somehow  forgot  hers  in 
plcasantor  thinjjs ;  and  when,  one  night,  just  before 
retiring  to  bed,  Aunt  Dora  produced  from  her 
pocket-book  a  packet  of  bank-notes,  making  an 
mnount  of  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  which  she 
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ha<l  recoivml  tliat  iluy,  and  had  delayed,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  drivin};  over  to  Marley  to  pay  into 
her  bankers,  it  was  only  Jaek  wlio  looked  somewhat 
grave  over  t!ie  imprudence. 

"  It  '9  what  Bijigs  would  call  a  downright  tempt- 
ing of  Providence,  Aunt  Dolly,"  he  said,  in  conclud- 
ing his  remonstrance. 

"  liiggs  is  such  an  arrant  coward  that,  I  declare, 
if  I  could  see  my  way  to  getting  up  an  impromptu 
bui^lary  for  his  sole  benefit,  I  'm  perfectly-  sure  I 
should  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation,"  re- 
marked the  old  lady,  iis  she  put  away  the  notes 
in  a  little  cabinet  of  Japanese  workmanship,  of 
which  the  key  was  duly  taken  out  anil  deposited  for 
security,  with  true  feminine  ideas  of  the  same,  under 
tiie  family  Bible,  which  lay  on  its  carved  oaken 
stand  in  a  recess. 

The  sun  was  streaming  brightly  upon  Lucy's 
closed  eyes  the  next  morning,  when  she  opened  them 
with  a  stjirt  to  fiiul  Aunt  Dora  standing  by  her  bed- 
side, looking  a  little  disturbed,  and ,  much  graver 
than  her  pleasant  wont. 

"My  coming  in  did  not  wake  you,  Lucy,"  she 
said ;  "  so  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  exiwcted  that 
you  should  have  heanl  anything  of  what  took  place 
last  night,  which  was  what  I  came  to  ask  you." 

"  Took  place  last  night,  Aunt  Dora  ! "  repeated 
Lucy,  starting  up.-  "Why  —  but  what  were  you 
going  to  say  V  " 

"  Only  that  it  seems  the  house  was  really  broken 
into  last  night,  and  the  notes  I  lail  in  the  Japan 
cabinet  in  the  tent-room  taken,  aller  all.  Jack  is 
half  wild  to  think  that  he  should  have  played  the 
watch-dog  so  inefficiently.  He  never  heard  a  sound, 
he  says,  and  they  must  have  passed  his  door  as  well 
as  yours.  But,  Lucy,  my  child,  don't  look  so  terri- 
bly white  and  scared !  No  one  was  murdered  in 
their  beds  this  time ;  and  Biggs  was  not  even  locked 
into  his  room,  except  by  himself." 

"  Are  you  sure  the  money  is  gone  V  O  Aunt  Do- 
ra !  perhap.it's  a  mistake,  —  a  joke!"  said  Lucy, 
breathlessly,  and  with  an  inconsequence  that  made 
Mrs.  Selwyn  look  a  little  impatient. 

"  I  cannot  perceive  the  joke  of  losing  nearly  two 
hundred  pounds;  and,  as  for  mistake,  the  money 
has  been  carried  off,  —  that 's  very  certain.  When 
Biggs  came  up  stairs  this  morning  he  found  the  win- 
dow in  the  little  vestibule  wide  oj)en.  He  told  Mar- 
tha, who  came  to  me,  and  I  went  straight  to  the 
tent-room,  and  found  the  cabinet  wide  open  and  the 
money  gone.  It  ha'd  been  opened  with  the  key,  too, 
for  that  was  in  the  lock.  And  you  never  heard  any- 
thing, Lucy  V " 

"  Something  woke  me  once  —  but  what  does  Cap- 
tain Eversleigh  say  —  what  does  he  think  V  " 

"  Say,  —  why,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  kept  the 
money  in  the  house  :  which  is  only  true,  as  1  daro 
say  these  light-fingered  gentlemen  who  have  been 
honoring  the  neighborhood  lately  knew  quite  well 
that  yesterday  was  rent-«lay  ;  ami,  as  for  his  thoughts, 
he  hiis  ridden  over  to  Marley  post-ha.'<te  to  share  them 
with  the  police.  But  1  dare  say  nothing  will  come 
of  that,  for  these  i>eople  have  not  In-en  detecteil  in 
any  one  instance  as  yet.  There,  Lucy,  1  am  sorry 
to  have  frightened  the  bloo<l  out  of  your  cheeks; 
make  haste  with  your  toilet  and  come  to  breakfast, 
my  dear,  —  you  look  as  if  you  wanted  it,  and  wc  '11 
not  wait  for  Jack." 

But  half  an  hour  aflcrwanls  Lucy  carried  the 
same  shocked  white  face  into  the  breakfaat-parlor 
with  which  she  had  listened  to  these  tidings ;  and 
though  Mrs.  Selwyn  laughed,  and  said  that  the  oc- 


ca.sion  was  not  worth  anything  so  tragic,  somehow 
that  look  never  faded  out  of  Lucy's  face,  but  seemed 
to  <leepen  as  the  day  wore  on. 

Then  ensued  days  of  unwonted  stir  and  bustle  at 
quiet  old  Faustel  Eversleigh  ;  a  great  coming  and 
going  of  members  of  the  police  force  from  Mar- 
lay;  much  communing  with  the  .same  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Eversleigh,  who  entered  into  the  search 
for  traces  of  the  thieves  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy and  spirit,  and  a  perfect  influ.x  of  visitors  to 
sympathize  and  condole.  Energy  and  spirit  were 
expended  in  vain,  however,  as  far  as  the  desired 
purpose  was  concerned.  There  was,  absolutely,  no 
clew,  as  it  .seemed  ;  and  when  two  or  three  days  had 
gone  over,  and  wary  detectives  had  prowled  and 
poked  over  every  corner  of  the  old  house,  inside 
and  out,  —  ha<l  asked  numberless  (juestions  of  every 
member  of  the  household,  without,  as  Lucy  fancied, 
seeming  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  answei-s  (that 
same  fimcy  enabled  her  to  reply  to  those  that  fell  to 
her  share  with  a  great  deal  more  ease  than  she  had 
thought  possible  beforehand),  they  seemed  as  far  off 
as  ever. 

^Irs.  Selwyn  declared  she  would  rather  lose  the 
same  amount  of  money  three  times  told,  than  go  to 
the  same  fuss  and  bother  to  recover  it ;  implored 
her  nephew  to  let  the  search  drop,  and  take  no  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  matter;  which  Captain  Eversleigh 
was,  perforce,  obliged  to  do,  very  unwillingly,  as  he 
said,  "  seeing  that  his  leave  was  within  a  day  or  two 
of  its  expiry,  and  he  must  deprive  his  aunt  of  his 
presence  just  at  the  very  time  he  should  have  liked 
to  think  himself  wanted." 

There  was  a  soft  undertone  in  Jack's  voice  when 
he  made  this  remark,  and  he  glanced  as  he  spoke 
towards  that  silent  figure,  sitting  in  the  farthest  of 
the  deep  old  windows  with  the  gentle  evening  light 
falling  soflly  on  its  bending  head.  Amidst  all  the 
bustle  and  occupation  of  the  last  few  days  Jack  had 
not  forgotten  to  notice  how  pale  and  silent  Lucy 
(iresham  had  been,  nor  how  the  innocent  brown 
eyes  had  worn  a  scared  and  bewildered  look  very 
foreign  to  their  usual  tranquil  tenderness. 

"It  was  natural  enough,  that  —  she  was  such  a 
gentle,  tender  little  thing  —  not  a  bit  stout-hearted, 
nor  strong-minded  (none  the  less  charming  for  the 
want,  though),  and,  of  course,  her  nerves  had  been 
shaken  by  what  had  happened." 

Captain  Eversleigh  wiis  thinking  something  like 
this,  as  he  walked  over  towanls  the  window  where 
Lucy  had  sat  silent  so  long,  moaning,  when  he 
reached  her,  to  say  something  soothing  and  sympa- 
thizing, only,  startled  and  confbun<lcil  by  the  look 
that  Lucy  turned  upon  him  for  an  instant,  as  he  did 
so,  that  he  drew  back  involuntarily  with, — 

"  For  Heaven's  sake !  what  can  be  the  m.itter, 
Lucy  V  " 

There  was  no  answer:  she  had  turned  her  fiice 
away  again  still  more  closely  to  the  window,  so  that 
it  was  quite  hidden ;  but  he  saw  instead  the  strong 
tension  of  the  clasp  in  which  the  hands  lying  in  her 
lap  were  pressed  together.  .lack  was  very  much 
amazed,  but  he  was  very  much  moved,  too.  He 
threw  a  hasty  glance  over  his  shoulder  to  where 
Aunt  Dora  was  reclining  in  her  lounging-chair.  her 
back  conveniently  towanls  them,  then  stooped  down 
very  nearly  to  that  averted  face,  while  he  said,  —  al- 
moet  as  tenderly  as  he  felt  at  the  instant,  — 

'•  Toll  mo  what  is  wrong,  Lucy.  Ah !  if  you 
knew  —  " 

But  that  beginning  was  destined  to  remain  uncom- 
pleted ;  tor  Lucy  Gresham  suddenly  rose  out  of  her 
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scat,  upright  as  a  dart,  white  as  a  ghost,  serene  and 
sad  as  an  acuuaing  angel. 

"  //'  I  knew !  I  do  know.  And  now  that  you 
know  I  do  — never,  never  si^eak  to  me  again  —  for 
tliat  I  ejinnot  bear  —  and  be  silent ! "  and  before 
Captain  Kversleigh  eould  reeover  from  his  pause  of 
petritied  sustoni.shment  Miss  Gresham  turned  her  back 
on  liini  and  lied  from  the  room. 

She  di«l  not  appear  at  breAkfast  the  next  morning, 
—  the  last  breakfast  that  .Jack  Eversleigh  would 
partake  of  for  some  time  to  come  under  Aunt  Dora's 
roof.  Lucy  had  a  headache.  Mrs.  Selwyn  explained, 
and  begged  to  be  excused  ;  which  intelligence  Jack 
heanl  without  remark,  and  was  altc^etuer  during 
the  pr(^ress  of  the  meal  so  absent  and  unlike  him- 
self, that  Aunt  Dora  was  privately  imagining  that 
there  was  a  reason  why  he  should  be  more  sorry  to 
say  "  good  by  "  to  Faustel  Eversleigh  this  time  than 
had  existed  on  former  occasions. 

"  Well,  well,"  thought  the  kind  old  lady,  "  and  if 
Jack  and  Lucy  have  taken  a  fancy  to  one  another, 
I  don't  know  that  eitlier  could  do  better ;  and  lor 
my  part  I  think  I  would  ask  nothing  better  than 
that  the  children  should  maiTV  and  settle  down 
here  with  me,  as  long  as  I  live.  I  have  always  liked 
to  think  of  Jack's  having  the  old  place  when  I  am 
gone,  and  Lucy  would  make  the  dearest  little  wife 
in  the  world.  1  do  think  that  Jack  is  smitten  —  and 
she  —  well,  well  —  " 

And  while  the  old  lady  was  dreaming  of  love  and 
marri.age,  and  dark  old  houses  growing  all  humanly 
wai-m  and  bright  in  the  light  of  the  sweet  story  that 
was  first  told  in  Eden,  C'aptain  Iwersleigh  was  in- 
dignantly intent  upon  these  two  questions :  — 

"  What  the  deuce  could  Lucy  Gresham  mean  ? 
What  the  deuce  does  she  know  V  " 

There  wa.s  no  opportunity  of  propounding  them 
to  Miss  (rresham  herself,  supposing  that  Captain 
Eversleigh  desired  it,  for  up  to  the  last  minute  of 
his  stay  no  Lucy  was  visible.  So  his  farewells  had 
only  to  l)e  made  to  Aunt  J)ora  when  the  time  ar- 
rived. They  wen;  very  hearty  and  afl'ectionate, 
like  the  feeling  that  subsisted  between  the  two,  and 
when  Airs.  Selwyn  turned  in  again  from  the  portico 
where  she  had  stood  to  see  Jack  drive  oH",  she  felt 
as  if  the  silent  house  had  lost  something  that  made 
it  a  pleasant  home,  in  that  cheerful,  manly  presence. 

It  had  lost  something  else,  too,  as  it  very  soon  ap- 
peared ;  for  this  pale,  silent  I>ucy  of  the  days  and 
weeks  succeeding  Captain  Evei-sleigh's  departure 
was  as  unlike  the  cheerful  little  maiden  of  days 
gone,  as  anrthing  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
Mrs.  Selwyn's  heart  misgave  her  Avhen  she  saw 
tlie  girl  going  listlessly  about  her  little  every-<lay 
duties  with  that  kind  of  laborious  patience  and  con- 
scientiousness so  sadly  indicative  of  the  "  letter  " 
without  the  ''spirit,''  and  noticed  the  nervous  tre- 
mor in  which  she  was  apt  to  be  thrown  by  su<h  slight 
things  .13  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door,  a  quick 
footstep,  or  an  unexpected  address.  She  .«aw  these 
things  with  a  little  tlirill  ot  tenx)r,  remembering  how 
sliglit  a  found.ation  her  liiiicy  that  Jack  Evei>leigh 
can.'fl  for  Lucy  (iresham  ha<l  been  built  upon,  and 
devoutly  wished  a  dozen  times  a  day,  that  she  had 
n«fvor  brought  the  two  togetiier,  nor  meildlcd  with 
such  a  doubtful  matter  as  nuatch-making. 

As  to  the  lost  money  and  the  sii.speeted  liurglary, 
that  8eeme<l  a  subject  tabooed  by  l)oth  ladies  with 
mutual  consent,  though  not  so  readily  allowed  to 
drop  by  chance  visitors,  with  whom  a  topic  of  con- 
versation iluring  the  orthwlox  twenty  minutes  was 
too  precious  to  b(*  parted  with  lightly. 
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"  De.ar  me !  "  said  a  lady,  one  morning,  after  the 
circumstances  of  the  robbery  had  been  succinctly 
detailed  to  her  by  Mrs.  Selwyn,  in  answer  to  her 
questions.  '^  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  sus- 
pect any  one  in  Uie  house,  my  dear  Mis.  Sel- 
wyn ?  " 

"  Not  to  me,  cerUvinly,"  answered  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
with  a  disturbed  glance  over  at  Lucy,  who  had 
moved  suddenly  in  her  chair ;  "  for  I  have  no  ser- 
vant, fortunately,  whose  trustworthiness  has  not 
been  proved." 

"  This  is  fortunate  indeed  —  for  them,"  returned 
the  lady  ;  "  but  really  I  tliink  I  should  not  be  very 
easy  myself  under  the  circumstances.  Does  it  not 
strike  you  as  suspicious,  for  instance,  that  nothing 
but  the  money  should  have  been  taken,  or  that  the 
thief  should  have  known  so  exactly  where  to  put  his 
hand  upon  it  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  I  should  have  thought  so  myself," 
answered  the  old  lady,  looking  very  fidgetty,  "  but 
then  I  knew  there  was  really  little  but  the  money  to 
take.  I  had  sent  all  the  plate  we  don't  use  to  my 
bankcre  some  time  before,  and,  al'ter  my  nephew 
came  down,  Biggs  always  carried  the  rest  into  his 
room  every  night.  As  for  the  fact  of  the  thieves 
knowing  where  to  find  the  money,  there  was  nothing 
very  wonderful  about  that ;  no  doubt  the  house  hatl 
been  watched ;  and,  as  we  all  remembered  after- 
wards, the  winilows  of  the  room  from  which  it  was 
taken  were  wide  open,  and  the  lights  burning,  when 
I  locked  it  into  the  cabinet.  From  that  clump  of 
rhododendrons  yonder  every  movement  of  those  in 
the  room  could  have  been  seen  perfectly  well." 

"  Ah !  true  —  well,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have 
such  confidence  in  those  about  us.  And  when  may 
we  hope  to  see  Captain  Eversleigh  again  '/  " 

"  lie  writes  me  that  there  is  some  chance  of  his 
being  (juartered  with  a  detacluuent  at  ]Marley  for  a 
while,  —  a  piece  of  very  unhoped-for  good  news." 

The  convci-sation  changed ;  but  when  the  visitor 
had  been  gone  some  minutes,  Mrs.  Selwyn  broke 
the  silence  that  lijul  lasted  since  then  by  saying,  — 

"  I  am  .sorry  tliat  you  should  have  heard  Mrs. 
Sandell's  charitable  surmises.  Lucy  dear,  Jack 
begged  me  not  to  let  you  know  that  such  an  idea 
had  ever  been  started.  He  thought  that,  being 
such  a  timid  little  thing,  it  would  only  add  to  your 
unea.slness,  perhaps." 

"  AVho  first  entertained  such  an  idea  ?  "  inquired 
Lucy,  faintly. 

'•  The  detective  who  came  oVer  first  suggested 
it,  I  think,  to  Jack,  who  imparted  it  to  me ;  but 
of  course  1  could  not  entertain  it  for  a  moment. 
Biggs  certainly  knew  I  had  the  money  in  the 
house ;  but  surely  the  fidelity  for  twenty  years  — " 

Mrs.  Selwyn  jiaused  a  little  absently,  and  Lucy's 
voice  broke  passionately  into  the  silence. 

"  O  Aunt  Dora !  <lon't  suspect  any  one !  least 
of  all,  iKJor,  goo<l  ohl  Biggs.  He  never  took  the 
money !  never !  never  I  Captain  Evci-sleigh  must 
be  sure  of  that ;  and  oh  I  surely  he  would  never  let 
you  think  so  for  one  instant ;  it  would  be  too  cruel ; 
too  wicked ! " 

"Why,  Lucy  !  "  said  Mrs.  Selwyn,  looking  at  the 
girl's  Hushed  face  in  some  wonder.  "  Biggs  ou^ht  to 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  championship, 
only  it  is  a  pity  there  should  be  no  more  call  for  it. 
As  for  Jack  s  entertaining  such  a  suspicion,  he  pooh- 
poohed  it  from  the  very  first;  so  there  is  no  occasion 
lor  all  that  indignation,  my  dear.  I  am  not  vindic- 
tive, I  hope,"  Mrs.  Selwyn  went  on,  after  a  little 
pause,  "  but  I  would  give  the  money  over  again  to 
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have  the  real  thief  hroupht  to  light,  then^  is  some- 
thing so  painful  in  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  sus- 
[)i('ion  that  suiTOHnds  an  undiscovered  crime.  Don't 
et  us  talk  any  more  of  it,  Lucy,  we  have  boon  wise 
in  ifjnorini;  it  hitherto.  Have  Daisy  saddleil,  and 
»jo  for  a  canter  over  the  Downs,  my  dear ;  there  is  a 
tresh  wind  blowing  that  will  put  all  megrims  to  flight, 
I  dare  say." 

But  instead  of  onlering  Daisy  to  be  saddled,  Lucy 
put  on  her  hat  and  mantle,  and  taking  her  solitarj' 
way  out  into  the  grounds,  wandered  to  a  spot  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  where  a  pretty  little 
brown  river  stole  through  banks  all  picturesipiely 
broken  and  nigged,  singinf^  as  it  went,  with  a  happy 
music  to  which  the  girl  had  unconsciously  set  dreams 
as  gentle  and  glad,  many  and  many  a  time  in  the 
bright  summer  ilays  that  were  gone.  Thoughts  of 
them  came  back  to  her  now,  perhajw,  all  strangely 
and  sadly  mingled  with  the  altered  present ;  and 
throwing  her  arms  forward  against  the  moss-grown 
trunk  of  one  of  the  old  trees  bending  over  the  little 
river,  Lucy  hid  her  face  upon  them  and  wept  pas- 
sionate, despairing  tears,  never  known  betbre  by 
those  gentle  eves. 

"  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  "WTiat  is  right?  What 
is  best  ?  "  she  thought,  with  that  dreadful,  agonizing 
struggle  to  i-cconcde  dnty  and  expediency  that  is 
apt  to  beset  those  whose  conscience  is  so  tender,  and 
whose  heart  so  gentle  as  poor  Lucy's.  "  It  would 
break  Aunt  Dora's  heart  if  it  came  to  light ;  and 
mine  is  breaking  now,  I  think.     What  shall  I  do  V  " 

But  no  answer  came  to  that  sad,  appealing  cry ; 
the  wind  sighed  among  the  trees  overhead,  and  the 
leaves  camo  shivering  down  at  the  sound,  and  were 
borne  silently  away  on  the  brown  water,  for  it  was 
summer  no  longer;  and  never,  surely,  was  autumn 
so  cheerless  before,  Lucy  thought.  But  joy  and  sad- 
ness are  in  the  eyes  which  look  and  the  ears  which 
listen,  and  the  fairest  sunshine  would  have  teen 
clouded  just  now  to  Lucy  Gresham's. 

In  fact,  Lucy's  eyes  had  seen  nothing  very  clearly 
since  that  night,  now  many  weeks  ago,  when  the 
bank-notes  were  stolen  from  the  Japanese  cabinet  in 
the  tent-room ;  or,  at  least,  everything  since  then 
was  distorted  in  the  light  of  the  utterly  confounding 
sight  they  had  witnessed  on  that  occasion. 

It  was  all  before  her  now,  as  she  sat  with  hidden 
face  and  hands  cla.sped  before  her  eyes,  for  whether 
poor  Lucy  shut  her  eyes  or  opened  them,  they  only 
seemed  to  serve  her  as  long  as  she  looked  at  one 
thing. 

Yes :  it  was  all  before  her  now.  How,  on  that 
horrible  night,  she  had  started  from  a  light  sleep 
and  a  happy  dream,  to  listen  breathlessly  to  a 
sound  in  the  corridor  out«ide  her  door,  —  a  (luiot, 
muflled  footfall  passing  stealthily  along,  and  (lying 
away  in  the  distance.  How,  when  it  had  quite 
gone,  —  had  been  gone  minutes  indeed,  —  she  had 
sprung  from  her  bed,  in  fear  that  lent  her  for  the 
instant  all  thft  hardihood  of  courage,  intending  to 
fly  into  Aunt  Dora's  room  ;  and  how,  a^s  she  opened 
the  door,  she  saw  Avith  her  own  eyes,  —  ah  heaven  ! 
yes,  —  in  the  broad  summer  moonlight  that  lit  up 
all  the  corridor  from  end  to  cn<l  with  its  solemn 
spl«?ndor,  John  Kversleigh,  —  kind  Aunt  Dora's 
dearly-loved  nephew,  —  coming  out  of  the  tetit-room 
with  the  little  fanciful  ivory-clas|>cd  box  that  held 
the  bank-not««?  in  his  hand !  How,  in  the  wonder, 
the  terror,  the  incredulity  with  which  she  looked  on 
this  sight,  she  had  shnmk  back  into  the  room,  .ind 
had  listened  to  that  muffled  footfall  comin«^  quietly 
back  past  her  door,  past  Aunt  Dora's,  till  it  died  away 


again  out  of  the  corridor.  Then  the  poor  child  had 
crei)t  back  into  her  bed,  had  turned  her  face  down 
ui>on  the  pillow  so  as  to  shut  out  the  fair  moonlight, 
and  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with  a  piteous 
pei-sistence  in  the  words,  "  I  have  been  dreaming ; 
it  wa.s  a  dream,  —  nothing  so  horrible  conld  be 
true!"  trving  so  to  stifle  thought  and  drown  con- 
viction, till  suddenly  she  raised  her  hea<l,  Jovful, 
trembling,  melted  to  thankful  tears,  in  the  light  of 
the  blessed  inspiration  that  suddenly  flashed  upon 
her  mind.  "It  was  a  joke!  —  a  practical  joke  — 
this  abduction  of  the  bank-notes,  —  done  just  to 
give  Aunt  Dora  a  little  fright  and  a  little  warning ! 
How  foolish  not  to  have  guessed  that  at  once  !  Of 
course  the  money  would  be  restored,  and  confession 
made  the  next  morning,  when  Aunt  Dora  had  been 
thoroughly  well  frightened."  In  the  tremulous 
thankfulness  of  this  relief,  Lucy  sank  into  the  sleep 
from  which  Aunt  Dora  had  wakened  her  that  morn- 
ing. 

llow  poor  Lucy's  hope  that  "  it  was  all  a  joke  " 
had  fluctuated  througli  the  after  procee<lings,  and 
had  finally  faded  away  altogether,  would  have  been 
a  pitiful  thing  to  see,  if  any  one  could  have  had  a 
clew  by  which  to  trace  it !  Now,  she  ha<l  almost 
foi^tten  that  the  cloud  which  had  enshrouded  her 
since  that  night  had  ever  been  temporarily  light- 
ened by  that  idea.  Ah  no !  everything  was  wretch- 
ed !  —  the  world  a  miserable  place,  people  incon- 
ceivably wicked,  and  those  happiest  and  best  oflf 
who  had  been  laid  to  rest  once  for  all  under  the 
churchyanl  daisies.  Poor  little  Lucy  !  This,  her 
first  practical  encounter  with  absolute,  outcrying 
evil,  had  done  the  work  of  years,  a.s  indeed  it  always 
does  on  natures  so  tender  and  innocent. 

She  rose  up  now,  after  a  while,  and  walked  slow- 
ly homewards ;  so  slowly  that  it  was  dark  when  she 
reached  the  house,  and  quite  dark  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  she  opened  the  door  and  entered  quiet- 
ly. 

As  she  did  so,  the  familiar  tones  of  a  rich,  manly 
voice  reached  her,  that  she  would  have  known 
among  hundreds,  and  that  she  rec(^ized  now  with 
a  great  bound  of  the  heart. 

Yes;  there,  surely  enough,  standing  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  firelight,  was  .Jack  Eversleigh,  laughing 
and  chatting  with  Aunt  Dora  as  if  there  were  no 
such  things  as  care,  or  trouble,  or  wrong-<loing  in 
all  this  work-a-tlay  world.  He  stopped  short, 
though,  as  the  door  opened  and  Lucy  entered,  com- 
ing fbnvard  the  next  minute,  with,  perhajis,  ever 
so  little  constraint  in  his  manner  as  he  held  out  his 
hand.  Lucy  half  extended  hers :  but,  ah !  no,  her 
hanfl  must  never  lie  in  that  large  cordial  grasp 
again !  She  drew  it  back,  and,  bowing  low.  Jack, 
tunM'd  easilv  away  to  his  fonner  place,  and  re- 
sumed his  talk,  while  Lucy  sank  down  trembling  in- 
to a  seat  where  the  shadows  gathered  most  thickly, 
and  almost  hid  her  from  view. 

Aunt  Dora  was  certainly  in  the  Iwst  of  moods 
and  spirits  (she  was  auguring  favorably  ii)r  the  suc- 
cess of  her  pet  plan  and  the  liappiness  of  Lucy,  you 
see,  in  this  sudden  reapjx^arancc  of  Jack  Evers- 
leigh), and  as  for  her  nephew,  his  momentary  em- 
barrassment hatl  left  no  palpable  traces  tehiiui. 

"  How  can  he  laugh  ?  How  can  he  talk  so  light- 
ly as  he  does  ? "  thought  the  poor  child,  cowering 
among  the  shadows,  with  a  kind  of  sorrowful,  indig- 
nant wonder.  '•  I  low  dare  he  come  here  V  Is  it 
possible  that  ho  did  not  undei-staml  meV — that  I 
«lid  not  speak  plainly  enough  ?  " 

She  hul  her  face,  and   shrank  down   still   more 
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closely  in  her  corner.     And  still  the  merry  talk  and 
laughter  went  on  by  the  fii-eplace. 

"  AprofHis  of  scrapes,  Jack,"  ]Mrs.  SelwjTi  said, 
presentlv,  "how  long  is  it  since  you  walked  into 
one  in  your  sleej)  V  " 

Jack'  Eversleigh  laughed,  and  colored  a  little. 
"  Oh !  ever  so  many  years,  now,  —  so  many,  that 
I  hope  that  propensity  and  I  have  parted  com- 
pany lor  goo<l  and  all.  It  used  to  cause  me  no  end 
of  bother,  tliough,  at  one  time.  You  remember 
the  —  " 

And  here  Captain  Eversleigh  broke  off,  to  stare 
in  boundless  surprise  at  the  little  figure  starting 
from  that  dark  corner,  with  chispecl  hands,  and 
eager,  pallid  face. 

"  A  sleep-walker  I  Do  you  walk  in  your  sleej)  ? 
Oh  !  if  it  were  jxjssihlc  that  —  Aunt  Dora  —  the 
bank-notes !  —  the  money  that  was  taken  ! "  cried 
out  poor  Lucy,  breathless,  and  shaking  in  every 
limb. 

"  The  bank-notes,  Lucy !  —  what  an  idea !  Cer- 
tainly, Jack  had  a  queer  habit  of  walking  in  his 
sleep,  and  doing  sti-ange  things  in  a  state  of  somno- 
lency ;  but  I  don't  suppose  —  " 

"  But  1  saw  him.  Aunt  Dora  I  —  I  saw  him  I  Oh  ! 
if  I  liad  only  known,  —  only  guessed  !  I  am  so  haj)- 
py,  —  so  very,  very  thankiul!"  And  here  Lucy 
sank  down  in  a  burst  of  tears,  that  came  fresh  from 
her  very  heart. 

"  You  saw  me  ! "  repeated  the  }-oung  man,  look- 
ing from  Aunt  Dora  to  that  crouching,  weeping 
little  figure,  with  an  expression  of  bewilderment; 
"why  did  you  not  say  so,  then,  and  save  all  the 
bother  ?  " 

'.'  I  thought  you  knew  what  you  were  doing,  and 
meant  to  do  it.  How  could  I  know?"  sobbed 
Lucy. 

"  Thought  that  I  deliberately,  and  of  my  own 
will,  posses.«*ed  myself  of  money  that  did  not  belong 
to  me  I "  said  Jack,  with  involuntary  haugtitiness. 
But  the  next  instant  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
overpowered  him,  and  lie  burst  into  a  laugh  so 
hearty  and  prolonged  that  Aunt  Dora  joined  in  it, 
till  the  tears  streamed  dow)i  her  iiico  ;  and  even 
poor  Lucy  was  fain  to  echo  it,  at  the  dire  and  im- 
minent risk  of  becoming  hysterical. 

"  Poor,  dear  Lucy,"  saitl  Mrs.  Selwyn,  presently, 
between  her  gasps  Jbr  breath  ;  ••  so  you  lla^'0  really 
been  thinking  that  Jack  played  the  part  of  burglar 
that  night  Tliat  explains  so  many  things.  My  poor 
child  V  There,  I  will  not  laugh  any  more,  if  I  can 
help  it ;  but  for  heaven's  sake !  tell  us  fM  about 
it,  for  I  own  1  don't  see  the  thing  (j[uitc  clearly 
yet." 

And  so  the  whole  story  had  to  be  gone  over,  or 
rather  dragged  into  light  by  (juestions;  for  now, 
such  deep,  overpowering  shame  beset  Lucy,  —  such 
a  keen  jK-rception  of  the  fact  that  John  ]^ver.sleigh 
must  of  necessity  and  Ibrevermore  hold  her  in  ab- 
horrence, —  that  she  was  wellnigh  speechless. 

And  Jack,  being  really  a  chivalrous  and  gener- 
ous-hearted fellow,  seeing  all  the  pain  and  shame  in 
the  poor  little  face,  and  desirtjus  of  sparing  it  to  the 
utU-rmoPt,  supi)re8st.'d  whatever  feeling  lie  niight 
h.ive  had  in  the  matter,  after  that  one  involuntary 
burst,  and  listened,  with  goo<l-natured  amusement, 
to  the  relation  of  his  own  ex))loit. 

"  I  wish  you  could  enlighten  me  as  to  what  I  did 
•with  the  money,  for,  on  my  wortl,  I  have  never  set 
waking  eves  on  it.  At  hast,  I  remember  now 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  improvise 
a  burglary,  just  for  Aunt  Dora's  amusement  (you 


suggested  the  idea  yourself,  ma'am,  please  to  rec- 
ollect) ;  but  what  on  earth  became  of  t'-e  money  ? 
Did  I  go  straight  back  into  my  room,  I  wonder  ?  " 

'•No;  down  stairs,  I  think,"  said  Lucy,  faintly. 

"  The  oj)en  window  in  the  vestibule,  Jack ;  how 
is  that  to  be  accounted  for?  Ah!  I  liave  it.  Do 
you  remember  the  little  summer-house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  shrubbery?  There's  a  sliding  panel 
that  conceals  a  recess  in  it,  and  many  a  time  you 
have  hidden  my  keys  and  work-bag  there,  when 
you  were  a  boy.  Jack,  I  will  wager  half  the  money 
that  you  put  it  there  ! " 

Which,  on  examination,  turned  out  to  be  the 
case.  There  lay  the  little  ivory-clasped  box,  con- 
taining the  i*oll  of  bank-notes,  never  touched  since 
jMre.  Selwyn's  hand  had  placed  them  in  it ;  and  so 
the  mystery  of  the  "  Burglar}'  at  Faustel  Evers- 
leigh"  was  a  mystery  no  longer;  though  in  years 
to  come  it  became  a  story  tliat  Aunt  Doi'a  was 
never  tired  of  telling  to  the  little  bi-ight-eyed  lis- 
teners round  her  chair,  who  called  the  hero  and 
heroine  "  papa  "  and  "  mamma." 


PETION. 

[Translated  for  Evkry  Satcrdat  from  Le  Journal  des  D6bats.] 

It  seems  to  us  that,  whenever  a  great  revolution 
is  about  to  occur.  Destiny  holds  a  sort  of  general 
election  in  the  multitude,  bringing  certain  men  to 
view,  and  leaving  othei-s  in  obscurity.  Happy  ob- 
scurity !  for  there  is  no  woi"se  condition  than  to  have 
a  narrow  mind  and  a  mean  heart  with  a  great  part 
to  act. 

ilen  who  have  a  noble  heart  and  a  narrow  undei"- 
stanuing  get  through  rev.olutions  (juite  well.  They 
are  victims,  —  never  hangmen.  Men  who  have  a 
mean  heart  and  a  narrow  mind,  and  nevertheless 
are  selected  by  Destiny  to  play  a  part  in  revolu- 
tions, arc  to  be  i)itied.  They  are  fantastic  Destiny's 
favorite  toys ;  they  are  the  melancholy  and  miser- 
able puppets  which  Ibrtune  cxhiblt^s  to  posterity's 
eyes.  Next  to  the  part  played  by  scoundrels,  the 
woi-st  part  in  revolutions  is  the  part  played  by  ibols. 
They  are  not  sure  of  escaping  crime,  and  they  are 
sure,  even  despite  crime,  of  remaining  fools  in  his- 
tory. 

What  mean  these  reflections  ?  On  whom  do  they 
fall  ?  Ahis  !  we  have  just  read  Potion's  unpublished 
Memoii>-.  What  aifront  did  Petion  ])ut  on  Destiny 
that  it  should  have  elected  him  to  play  so  grand  a 
part  for  two  years  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  He 
w;is  so  thoroughly  fitted  to  remain  respectable  and 
oljscure!  He  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  of  Char- 
trc's,  and  we  do  not  believe  he  would  ever  have 
made  a  good  attorney.  He  was  pompous,  verbose, 
not  at  all  Judicious;  neither  was  he  gifted  with  fore- 
sight. He  could  not  have  been  a  good  attorney, 
but  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  citizen  of  a 
small  town.  He  Avas  gentle  and  polite,  —  vain,  but 
of  a  vanity  which  would  iiave  been  contented  with 
the  success  of  his  speeches  before  the  niunicii)al 
court,  and  with  the  favors  of  t!ie  fair  sex,  which  he 
would  also  believe  he  had  in  his  small  town.  This 
Ia.st  peculiarity  of  his  ought  to  be  noticed.  It  i.s  one 
of  the  most  curious  trais  of  his  character,  and  one 
of  the  most  pitpiant  examples  of  the  injury  a  great 
part  does  to  a  handsome  IcUow  who  has  no  brains. 

Petion  was  not  a  Don  Juan.  He  wa.s  ;i  hand- 
some fellow,  fond  of  believing  that  all  women  were 
enamored  of  him  the  moment  they  laid  their  eyes 
on  him,  and  who  claimed  for  a  merit  all  the  women's 
favors  lie  believed  he  refused.     Ho  was  a  Joseph 
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who  was  perpetually  leaving  his  innntlc  everywhere, 
though  iiolxxly  tried  to  tear  it  from  liim.  Slmt  up 
this  ridiculous  fellow  in  the  circle  of  a  small  town, 
take  care  he  never  ventures  lieyond  the  t<iwn  walls, 
the  hero  may  reach  the  grave's  obscurity  in  pe.ice 
and  (luiet.  There  would  1)6  neighbors  who  would 
believe  he  had  enjoyed  some  of  his  boasted  con- 
quests, and  would  envy  him  them ;  so  he  would  liave 
had  a  good  and  a  bad  reputation,  (juite  suliicient  to 
gratify  a  village  or  even  a  small  town's  ambition. 
But  let  Destiny  take  the  whim  of  tin-owing  the  poor 
handsome  lellow,  with  his  ridiculous  weakness,  amid 
the  gravest  and  most  tragical  events,  —  let  him 
lack  the  goo<l  sense  to  understand  he  must  leave  at 
History's  door  these  pretensions,  —  let  him  stupidly 
mix  them  up  with  the  tragedies  he  meets,  —  he  is  a 
ruined  man.  His  whitns  will  spoil  even  his  sorrows, 
when  he  is  proscribed  and  a  lligitive.  Such  was 
Potion. 

What  did  Petion  ?  He  lacked,  three  times  in  his 
life,  not  honor  and  respectabilitv  in  his  actions,  but 
dignity,  decency,  and  tact  in  his  rellections.  Tliat 
was  all.  But  that  was  enough  to  ruin  him,  in  our 
opinion,  because  malignant  J)estiny  decreed  that 
this  lack  of  tact  and  decency  should  be  shown  first 
with  Madame  Elisabeth  dtn-ing  tiic  return  from 
Varennes;  secondly,  with  his  two  Hrst  liberators 
during  his  flight ;  thirdly,  with  Charlotte  Corday,  at 
Caen.  These  names  and  these  events  overwhelm 
by  their  contrast  tlie  ridiculous  fatuity  of  poor  Pe- 
tion, who  might  have  lived  at  ease  half  blamed  and 
half  envied  in  the  protecting  shadow  of  his  little 
town. 

Everylx)dy  knows  how  Bamare  and  Petion  Avere 
in  the  King's  carriage  during  the  return  from  Va- 
rennes. Barnarc  was  moved  by  the  misfortune  of 
the  Royal  Family  and  touched  by  the  (iueen's 
courage.  As  he  clearly  undei-stood  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Revolution  shouhl  stop  at  this  moment 
of  time  under  penalty  of  miscairiage,  if  he  w;is 
seduced  by  the  Queen's  gi-andeur  of  soul,  wlio 
knew  how  to  be  admirable  in  mistbrtune,  he  was 
only  seduced  in  conformity  with  his  opinions. 

But  Pdtion  ?  Petion  took  it  into  his  head  that  his 
personal  appearance  had  agitated  Madame  Elisa- 
beth, that  the  virtue  and  the  modesty  of  the  saint- 
like sister  of  Louis  XVI.  Averc  troubled  so  near  this 
jiretty  fellow  —  Ah  I  we  cannot  go  further  I  We 
would  quote  Petion's  stupid  and  ignoble  namitive 
to  vindicate  the  irresistible  aversion  he  inspires, 
but  our  respect  for  Madame  Elisabeth  restrains  us. 
Assuredly  a  virtuous  woman  is  n6t  responsible  for 
the  strange  ideas  wiiich  pjxss  through  a  fool's  brain 
about  her.  She  never  even  knows  them.  But  Pe- 
tion, the  «lupe  of  this  stu])id  fatuity,  Aviiich  he  car- 
ried everywhere  with  him  !  The  Queen  compre- 
hended Bamare  and  the  generous  emotion  he  lelt ; 
but  we  do  defy  JIad.ime  Elisabi;th,  who  ha<l  never 
read  bad  novels  and  had  never  frequented  ba*l  com- 
pany, to  comprehend  for  one  instant  what  Pdtion 
thought  and  believed. 

Petion  wjis  guilty  of  other  faults  dunng  the  Rev- 
olution ;  he  was  guilty  of  political  faults,  of  cruel 
faults,  with  which  his  memory  may  be  harshly  re- 
proached ;  but  there  are  in  his  life  no  faults  which 
are  at  the  same  rime  more  odious  and  more  gro- 
tesque than  the  fault  of  his  narrative  of  the  return 
lix>m  Varennes. 

Days  of  mistbrtune  came  upon  Pdtaon  after  days 

of  popularity.     Outlawe<l  and  trying  to  escape  from 

Paris,  ho  found  two  kind-hearted  youni;  ladie«,  who 

I     concealed   him  in  th''ir  hedcbamber.     flo  remaincKi 


there  three  days  and  three  nights  before  he  was  able 
to  (juit  this  asylum  in  safety.  His  handsome  man's 
mania,  always  capable  of  pleasing,  followed  him 
even  in  tiiis  hallowed  refuge.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  —  thank  heaven,  no  I  —  that  he  so  much  as 
hinted  to  these  generous  hostesses  the  a.stonishment 
he  felt  at  finding  no  agit:ition  in  their  company,  and 
at  producing  no  agitation  in  them.  Neither  did  he 
say  anything  to  Aladame  Elisabeth  of  his  stupid 
illusion.  All  of  Potion's  evil  thoughts  take  place  in 
his  conscience,  and  never  go  beyond  it.  They  never 
go  so  far  as  action.  We  know  them  only  by  what 
he  tells  us  of  them.  It  may  be  said :  His  Avrong, 
then,  is  simply  a  public  confession.  Yes,  but  do  not 
let  us  be  deceived ;  he  has  confessed  himself  from 
vanity,  and  he  has  ill  place<l  his  vanity  in  believing 
his  evil  thoughts  repressed  became  admirable  ac- 
tions, worthy  of  remembrance.  Scipio's  continence 
is  admirable,  I  confess,  in  a  yoimg  conrjueror,  and 
in  camp  life.  Proscribed  and  fugitive  Petion's  con- 
duct towards  his  generous  hostesses  has  nothing  in  it 
admirable.  It  is  shunned  infamy.  That 's  no  title 
of  honor ! 

I  come  now  to  his  third  fault  of  pretty  fellow. 
It  was  Avith  Charlotte  Corday.  It  was  at  Caen, 
Avhen  Brittany  and  Normandy  raised  an  army  to 
march  on  Paris,  and  deliver  the  convention  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  The  out- 
lawed Girondins  had  gone  to  Caen. 

During  one  of  the  three  intervicAvs  which  Char- 
lotte Corday  had  at  Caen  with  Barbarou.x,  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Hotel  de  rinten<lance,  Petion 
entered  and  addressed,  jokingly,  some  words  to  the 
beautiful  aristocrat  who  came  to  see  Republicans. 
She  Avas  offended,  and  replied :  "  You  judge  me  to- 
day. Citizen  Petion,  Avithout  knoAving  me.  Tlie  day 
Aviil  come  Avlien  you  sliall  knoAV  Avhol  am."  Petion's 
conduct  Avas  a  load  on  her  heart.  In  the  letter  to 
Barbaroux,  Avritten  on  the  eve  of  her  execution,  she 
said :  "  I  cop.fes.s  that  which  entirely  confirmed  my 
resolution  "vas  the  courage  Avith  which  our  volun- 
teers enrolled  themselves  Sunday,  7th  July.  You 
remember  Iiow  delighted  I  was,  and  I  earnestly 
promised  myself  to  make  Petion  repent  the  sus- 
picions he  expressed  about  my  sentiment"*.  He  said 
to  me,  '  Will  you  be  sorry  if  they  do  not  march  oft"?  ' 
Lastly,  I  considered  that  so  many  brave  men  coming 
to  secure  the  death  of  one  single  man,  which  they 
Avould  have  failed  to  attain,  or  who  Avould  have  car- 
ried doAvn  in  his  ruin  a  great  many  citizens,  was 
an  honor  he  did  not  merit.  A  Avoman's  hand  was 
enough." 

When  one  reads  this  ener^retic  letter,  which  so 
clearly  shows  Charlotte  Conlay's  soul,  Petion's  gal- 
lant compliments  irritate  the  reader  more  than  ever. 
But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves :  the  cause  of 
Petion's  mistake  about  Charlotte  Conlay  Avas  Po- 
tion's mania  of  remembering  he  Avas  a  handsome 
fellow,  an<l  ought  to  please  the  moment  he  saAv  a 
Avoman.  Charlotte  Corday  was  a  republican  of 
Plutarch's  school.  She  Avas  Bi-utus's  or  Afucius 
Sca>vola's  sister.  The  Avoman  concealed  the  repub- 
lican from  Petion's  eyes.  Jean  Jac(|ues  Rousseau  says 
that  souls  have  no  sex.  The  phrast;  is  true,  espe- 
cially in  revolutions  and  great  catastrophes.  Tlio 
phrase  was  never  true  of  Pdtion,  whatever  might 
be  the  gravity  of  circumstances :  at  Varennes,  with 
Madame  Elisabeth;  alter  the  ;>lst  of  May,  1793, 
with  his  hostesses  ;  at  Caen,  with  Charlotte  Corday. 
He  never  applied  it,  because  his  masculine  vanity 
was  always  stupidly  mixed  up  with  the  grave  ad- 
ventures of  his  life. 
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KARLY  RISERS. 

E\TERY  reasonable  man  —  every  one,  that  is,  who 
gets  up  when  he  chooses  and  goes  to  bed  when  he 
feels  inclined  —  has  at  times  been  vexed  by  the  zeal 
of  early  risers.  If  two  men  take  the  same  allowance 
of  sleep,  but  one  of  them  befjins  it  at  eleven  o'clock 
and  the  other  at  two,  the  hrst  will  feel  himself  a 
moral  head  an<l  shoulders  above  his  friend.  He 
fancies  himself  to  be  standing  on  a  little  i)edest<il  of 
conscious  virtue,  from  wliicli  he  may,  figuratively 
speaking,  flap  his  wings  and  crow  over  his  inferiors. 
He  is  always  mentally  voting  little  congratulatury 
addresses  to  himself,  pointing  out  that,  by  his  self- 
denial  and  constant  superiority  to  the  ordinary 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  he  has  set  an  example 
whose  influence  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  He 
sometimes  has  sufKcicnt  self-conmiand  to  confine  his 
demands  upon  popular  admiration  to  a  mere  tacit 
assumption ;  but,  however  carefully  he  may  act  the 
part  of  modest  merit,  he  glows  with  an  inward  sat- 
isfaction which  can  never  be  quite  repressed.  He 
could  not,  though  he  would,  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel ;  it  shines  through  hiiu  as  through  an  alabas- 
ter vase ;  he  is  too  much  of  an  angel  among  com- 
mon men  to  be  able  quite  to  cover  up  his  wings. 

If  St.  Simeon  Stylites  had  come  down  from  iiis 
pillar  in  the  flesh,  he  would  certainly  have  carried 
it  about  with  him  in  spirit ;  he  would  have  made 
some  incidental  reference  to  the  "  rain,  wind,  frost, 
heat,  hail,  damp  and  sleet  and  snow  "  which  he  had 
borne.  He  would  have  let  his  acquaintance  know 
that  it  was  no  Joke,  whatever  they  might  think,  to 
stand  twenty  yeai-s  on  a  pillar.  The  early  riser  is 
the  Stylites  of  private  life.  He  glories,  even  in 
secret,  over  his  .^elf-inflicted  miseries ;  but,  to  extrjict 
from  such  recollections  all  the  consolation  which 
they  can  aflbrd,  it  is  necessary  to  share  them  with 
other  people.  He  is  delighted  to  speak  with  au- 
thority as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  morning.  He  brings  in  studiously 
unintentional  references  to  his  walks  before  break- 
fast, and  he  goes  quietly  to  sleej)  after  dinner  as  if 
he  had  earned  a  clear  right  to  a  little  repose.  Few 
people  have  strength  of  mind  enough  really  to  bear 
up  against  claims  of  this  kind.  Radicals,  who  say, 
perhaps  very  sincerely,  that  a  man 's  a  man  for  a' 
that,  sometimes  betray  a  perceptible  awkwardness 
in  the  presence  of  a  lord.  No  one  will  admit  that 
mere  wealth  has  any  claims  to  respect ;  yet  we  some- 
how feel  an  instinctive  deference  towards  a  man 
with  a  good  ]»alance  at  his  banker's,  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious  towards  his  neighlwr  who  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth.  In  the  same  way.  few  people 
really  dare  to  dispute  the  merits  of  a  man  who  gets 
up  at  six  in  the  morning;  he  has  accumulated  a 
balance  of  solid  virtue  wliich  gives  an  undefined 
weight  of  respectability  to  his  actions.  It  appears 
to  be  merely  due  to  his  benevolence  that  he  does 
not  crush  you  to  the  earth  with  a  sense  of  moral 
inferiority. 

And  yet,  if  we  could  only  venture  to  make  a  stand, 
perhaps  we  might  find  that  this  claim  is  so  imposing 
only  Ijecau'H;  it  has  not  been  critically  tested.  Early 
rising  is.  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  proof  of  imper- 
fect civilization.  In  the  East,  everywxly  is  up  with 
the  sun  ;  as,  for  obvious  reasons,  laboring  men  .are 
compelled  to  be  here.  But  the  invention  <if  candles, 
and  the  change  from  physical  to  intellectual  labor, 
have  altere<l  all  the  conditions  of  life.  The  evening 
hours  are  now  superior  in  almost  every  respect  to 
those  of  the  morning.     In  a  social  point  of  view,  it 


is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  that  no  man  can  en- 
joy society  before  breakfast.  If  it  were  ^flen  pos- 
sible for  friends  to  gather  at  that  time,  as  they  do 
at  certain  batlis  to  drink  the  waters,  the  conse- 
(juences  would  be  disastrous ;  for  nature  has  im- 
planted in  the  human  breast  a  (juarrelsome,  captious, 
and  ill-humored  spirit,  which  is  always  predominant 
during  the  first  hours  of  the  day.  Strictly  speaking, 
man  (loes  not  become  a  social  being  until  breakfiist, 
and  even  then  the  instinct  exists  in  a  very  modified 
form ;  many  people  read  the  newspaper  at  breakfast, 
but  no  one  could  be  brute  enough  to  read  it  at  din- 
ner. In  those  barbarous  times  when  dinner  took 
place  about  midday,  supper  w;is  the  really  sociable 
meal,  which  has  been  gradually  superseded  by  the 
onward  movement  of  dinner.  From  all  this  it  fol- 
lows that  a  man's  social  tendencies  are  almost  al- 
ways in  the  Inverse  ratio  of  his  propensity  to  early 
rising.  When  Ca«sar  remarked,  "  Let  me  have  men 
about  me  that  are  fat,  sleek-headed  men  and  such 
as  sleep  o'  nights,"  he  evidently  meant  to  condemn, 
not  the  unfortunate  beings  who  may  be  physically 
lean,  but  the  restless  temperament  which  leads  to 
early  rising,  self-conceit,  discontent,  and  conspiracy. 
If  people  who  get  up  prematurely  are  disagreeable, 
and  even  dangerous,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  they 
will  equally  fail  to  justify  themselves  on  intellectual 
grounds.  Those  who  delight  in  always  firing  off 
small  prudential  maxims  of  the  "  early  to  bed,  early 
to  rise  "  variety  generally  denounce  the  practice  of 
study  at  night.  But  here,  again,  the  assumption 
seems  to  be  gratuitous.  The  early  riser  descends 
every  morning  Into  a  partial  chaos  ;  fires  are  smok- 
ing and  green  wood  sputtering  ;  every  house  is 
haunted  by  unkemj)t  servants,  Avith  dusters  and 
shovels,  going  through  the  hateful  process  of  putting 
things  in  order :  the  world  is  slowly  getting  under 
weigh,  and  the  machinery  moves  at  first  with  slow 
jerks  and  creaks,  and  raising  clouds  of  dust. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  an  atmosphere  of 
discomfort  can  be  more  favorable  to  mental  labor 
than  the  harmonious  quiet  of  the  evening,  when  a 
man  may  intrench  himself  in  perfect  repose,  without 
a  fear  of  interruption ;  when  even  London  approx- 
imates to  the  (juiet  of  the  country,  and  when  all  the 
discordant  elements  of  the  day  have  more  or  less 
shaken  into  their  places.  Every  smoker  knows  the 
superiority  of  the  evening  over  the  morning  cigar ; 
which  proves  that  a  philosophical  and  contemplative 
frame  of  mind  is  far  more  easily  attained  at  the  end 
tiian  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  a  mental  attitude 
of  serene  meditation  being  essential  to  intelligent 
smoking.  It  is  true  that  a  man's  powers  may  be 
supposed  to  be  fresher  and  less  exhausted  in  the 
morning  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  advantage  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  diminution  of  restlessness  and  irri- 
tability, and  the  greater  power  of  concentration, 
produced  by  the  evening  calmnes.s.  A  man  may 
possibly  write  novels  before  breakfiist  with  success, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  his  sensibility  to  exter- 
nal Impressions  should  be  as  lively  and  fresh  as  pos- 
sible. He  may  of  course  do  anything  that  comes 
under  the  name  of  business  most  eflectlvely  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  But  he  can  hardly  be  a  meta- 
j)hysician  till  past  twelve  at  night,  except  on  peril  of 
setting  down  ail  metaphysics  as  folly.  Some  detract- 
ors might,  it  is  true,  observe  that  this  is  because  met- 
aphysics are  imj)roved  by  the  haziness  of  outline  con- 
genial to  a  mind  which  is  too  tired  to  be  quite  steady 
m  its  perceptions:  but  it  is  doubtless  really  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  recjuire  sustained  and  undiverted 
attention.   Now  such  attention  is  imjx)ssible,  so  long 
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as  the  meditator  may  l>e  exposed  to  the  cries  of  milk- 
men or  barrel-organs ;  the  dull,  stea<ly  sound  of  late 
carriages  is  ratlier  favorable  than  otherwise  to  pro- 
found reflection.  We,  therefore,  consider  that,  for 
almost  all  purposes,  the  evening  hours  have  a  dis- 
tinct superiority  over  the  morning  for  the  civilized 
part  of  mankind,  whose  pursuits  do  not  require  day- 
light, and  who  know  the  use  of  gas  and  candle- 
light. 

For  those  who  have  to  labor  in  the  fields  or  work- 
shops, or  to  get  their  living  by  hunting,  like  savages, 
there  are  obvious  advantages  about  making  the  most 
of  the  daylight.  Now  philosophers  have  remarked 
that  an  instinct,  like  a  physical  organ,  often  survives 
after  its  original  function  has  become  unimportant. 
Animals  retain  rudimentary  claws  or  wings  which 
have  become  perfectly  useless,  as  a  legacy  from  their 
remote  ancestors;  a  dog  still  turns  himself  three 
times  round  before  he  lies  down,  because  his  great- 
great-grandfathers  did  so  in  the  days  when  they 
were  wild  beasts  roaming  amongst  long  grass :  and 
every  tamed  animal  preserves  for  a  time  certain  in- 
stincts which  were  only  useful  to  him  in  his  wild 
state.  The  sentiment  about  early  rising  is  such  a 
traditionary  instinct,  which  has  wandered  into  an  era 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  A  man  who  got  up  two 
hours  after  the  sun,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  doubt- 
less, as  a  rule,  wasted  two  hours ;  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  a  bricklayer  at  the  present  day 
who  should  begin  his  work  at  eight  instead  of  six. 
It  is  right  and  natural  that  such  proofs  of  laziness 
should  be  marked  with  a  certain  stigma.  But  it  is 
is  too  ba<l  that  cultivated  beings  should  go  on  quot- 
ing at  us  their  little  hoanl  of  maxims,  which  at  best 
are  gross  anachronisms,  as  though  they  were  eternal 
truths ;  and  that  even  the  most  modest  of  men  should 
go  about  running  over  with  ill-concealed  compla- 
cency, because  they  have  arranged  their  day  on  an 
obsolete  hypothesis.  If  a  man  comes  down  a  few 
minutes  late,  they  covertly  or  openly  twit  him  with 
laziness ;  but  they  would  be  as  much  shocked  if  the 
same  charge  were  retorted  upon  them  for  going  to 
bed  prematurely,  as  a  preacher  of  charity  is  some- 
times shocked  at  being  called  uncharitable ;  it  is 
true,  he  objects  to  his  enemies  as  much  as  they  ob- 
ject to  him,  but  that  is  because  his  enemies  are  in 
the  wi*ong.  If,  however,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
grant  that  there  is  really  something  in  the  claim 
which  early  risers  put  forward  so  pretentiously  to  the 
virtue  of  activity,  we  should  still  wish  to  know  why 
it  is  of  so  specially  ofiensive  and  aggressive  a  type. 
Wliy  must  they  be  always  dashing  it  in  our  faces, 
and  giving  thanks  at  every  turn  that  they  are  not 
as  other  men?  Why  should  an  early  riser  walk 
through  the  world  wrapped  in  an  invisible  cloak  of 
moral  pre-eminence  ?  After  all,  we  are  fellow-crea- 
tures, even  if  we  are  too  fond  of  our  beds  in  the 
morning.  The  most  rabid  of  the  sect  must  admit 
that  a  man  is  not  necessarily  a  drunknnl  nor  an 
abandoned  slave  to  his  passions  because  he  does 
not  get  up  at  six  o'clock ;  and  yet,  whilst  mixing 
with  the  outer  world,  they  always  contrive  to  make 
It  felt  that  all  but  themselves  are  more  or  less  publi- 
cans and  sinners. 

An  explanation  of  the  abnormal  development  of 
self-esteem  to  which  this  and  some  other  second-rate 
virtues  give  rise  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  very 
fact  of  their  smallness.  A  man  who  has  performed 
some  great  and  heroic  action  is  bound  in  honor  nut 
to  boast  of  it ;  he  may  generally  assume,  too,  that 
other  [»eople  will  be  sulHciently  dispofle<l  to  recog- 
nize his  claims  without  requiring  thein  to  be  put  ob- 


trusively forward  ;  but  the  family  of  petty  virtues  to 
which  early  rising  belongs  —  punctiuality,  onler,  and 
so  forth  —  require  some  additional  inducements  for 
their  prat^tice.  They  are  not  amiable  (qualities. 
Nobody  loves  a  man  the  better  for  always  remember- 
ing that  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,  that  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  and  that  a  penny  saved  is 
a  penny  got ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  rather  apt  to 
consider  him  as  a  stiinding  insult  to  us  for  our  own 
deficiencies  in  those  respects.  It  is,  therefore,  pro- 
vided, as  a  natural  compensation,  that  they  should 
give  rise  to  a  disproportionate  amount  of  self-satis- 
faction. As  a  man  gets  no  tlianks  from  anybody 
else,  and  feels  that  the  virtue  is  one  which  will  gain 
its  whole  reward  in  an  extra  share  of  material  pros- 
perity, he  tries  to  make  up  the  diflcrcnce  by  con- 
stant contemplation  of  his  own  excellence.  The 
character  which  embodies  all  these  characteristics  in 
the  highest  degree  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  a  good  man  of  business.  That  title,  which  some- 
times implies  very  useful  (juaUties,  is  not  seldom  ap*- 
plied  to  merely  negative  virtues.  It  is  applied  to  a 
man  who  ties  up  all  his  letters  in  red  tape,  never 
misses  a  train,  and  always  answers  by  return  of  post. 
It  may  also  imply  a  sound  judgment.  But  a  large 
number  of  those  who  claim  it  are  merely  remarkable 
for  their  habit  of  going  through  all  the  forms  ot 
extreme  precision  and  carefulness.  Such  men  are 
generally  more  conceited  than  any  other  class  of 
meritorious  citizens.  They  look  down  with  a  con- 
tempt, sometimes  affable  and  sometimes  simply  arro- 
gant, upon  any  one  whom  they  fancy  to  be  less  of  a 
walking  ledger  than  themselves.  Fortunately,  this 
is  a  kind  of  conceit  which  can  seldom  find  oppoi^ 
tnnities  for  display  in  private  life.  The  one  virtue 
of  the  bundle  which  go  to  form  the  character  is  ca- 
pable of  making  itself  so  ofrensive  that  it  is  just  as 
well  that  we  have,  as  a  rule,  to  search  counting- 
houses  or  lawyers'  offices  for  full-blown  specimens  of 
the  whole.  Early  risers  are  so  capable  of  trampUng 
us  under  foot,  on  the  strength  of  that  one  (jualifica- 
tion,  that,  if  arrayed  in  all  the  virtues  of  tlie  com- 
plete man  of  business,  they  would  become  unbear- 
able. 


A  VISIT  TO  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

CoMr.VKKD  with  Etna,  Vesuvius  is  a  volcano  of 
subordinatAj  importance.  The  area  over  which  the 
volcanic  eruptions  spread,  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
cone,  the  extent  of  the  showers  of  ashes,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  lava  currents,  are  all  much  small- 
er, .and  the  secondary  results  are  on  an  inferior 
scale.  But  —  from  its  easier  access,  its  position 
among  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  hallowed  by  classical  reminiscen- 
ces, which  include  all  that  is  most  striking  in  Greek 
and  lioman  history,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  Naples, 
where  human  life  is  perhaps  more  active  and  noisy, 
if  not  more  energetic,  than  in  any  city  in  Eurojie  — 
Vesuvius  has  always  attraete<l  the  attention  of  geol- 
ogists as  well  as  travellers;  and  its  varied  phases 
have  been  minutely  reconled.  But  the  remarkable 
group  of  eruptions,  commencing  in  1857  and  ending 
in  1861,  has,  perhaps,  been  less  thought  of  out  of 
Italy  than  it  deserved ;  and  it  is  the  more  important 
as  it  bears  in  some  measure  u|)on  some  questions  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  volcanoes. 

Before  1857,  a  visit  to  the  wide  space  of  perfectly 
level  ground  known  as  the  "  Atno  del  Cavallo," 
extending;  for  some  distance  between  the  foot  of  the 
cone  of  Vesuvius  and  the  ridge  of  Monte  Somma, 
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was  a  very  easy  and  pleasant  carriage  cxctirsion 
from  Naples.  Tliere  was  a  good  road  as  far  as  the 
Observatorv,  and  an  hour's  rough  walking  or  riding 
from  thence  over  the  old  lava  was  not  a  serious 
matter  even  for  delicate  ladies.  Now  the  ea.''e  is 
different.  The  road  hna  been  destroyed  by  the  lava 
of  that  venr.  and  there  is  a  rough  ride  or  walk  from 
Portiri  before  the  Observatory  is  reached.  Still  the 
e.xetjrsiou  is  one  involving  no  difficulties,  and  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  fatigue.  It  is,  indeed,  made 
expensive  by  extortionate  charges ;  but  there  is  no 
nee<l  of  hoi*se,  or  even  of  guide,  for  those  who 
choose  to  walk  and  explore.  An  intelligent  guide, 
familiar  with  the  sites  of  the  recent  eruptions,  is, 
however,  very  useful,  and  will  save  much  time  and 
trouble. 

The  "  Atrlo  del  Cavallo"  is  a  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  ohl  crater  of  Monte  Somma,  destroyed  by  the 
great  eruption  of  A.  D.  7!),  and  since  paved  with  fine 
ashes,  stones,  and  lava  by  the  eruptions  of  the  last 
eighteen  himdred  yeai-s.  It  is  about  2,400  feet 
alKjve  the  sea,  and  is  (juite  open  to  the  southwest, 
liefore  reaching  it,  however,  there  are  places  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  be  visited  on  the  road  from  Por- 
tici.  Leaving  that  town  at  the  station  we  reach  in 
a  few  minutes  the  modern  Recina,  part  of  which 
covers  tiie  ruins  of  Heroulancum.  Just  outside  this 
town  is  a  current  of  old  lava,  which  seems  to  have 
extended  towards  the  sea,  and,  perhaps,  advanced 
the  co.ist  line.  It  is  cut  across  by  the  roa<l  at  an 
elevation  of  140  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  presents 
a  peculiar  pale  ash-gray  color,  characteristic  of  Ve- 
suvian  lava.  Thougii  naked  in  places,  it  admits  of 
vegetation  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  Etna  lavas  of  1065)  at  Catania 

The  eruption  of  IHGl,  the  last  of  any  importance 
from  Vesu\'iu3,  is  particuLarly  interesting  from  the 
jKwition  of  the  seat  of  eruption,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  tiie  phenomenon.  Unlike  the  case 
of  18u5,  previously  to  whic;h  there  had  been  an 
unusual  jK'rio<l  of  repose,  on  this  occa.sion  (i)e- 
tween  ISrc}  and  1860)  the  mountain  had  l)een  con- 
stantly uneasy  and  occasionally  active,  and  had 
even  thrown  out  several  important  currents  of 
lava.  Tiiese  vents,  however,  had  closed,  and  every- 
thing was  <juiet  in  the  month  of  March,  1860.  On 
the  7th  of  December  in  the  following  year,  very 
dear  indications  of  coming  disturbance  were  felt  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  between  the  principal 
crater  and  Ton-e  del  Greco.  Alx)ut  3  P.  M.  on  the 
8th,  at  a  distance  of  about  4,000  yards  (two  and  one 
thini  miles)  nearly  S.  W.  from  the  centre  of  the 
great  crater,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
sea,  at  an  elevation  of  al)Out  050  feet  above  the  sea, 
there  rose  a  large  column  of  thick  smoke,  accom- 

f  allied  by  an  enonnous  ijuantity  (it'  very  fine  ashes, 
t  woulii  seem  probable  that,  at  this  moment,  a 
broa*!  and  open  fissure  was  formed,  extending  to- 
wanis  the  west,  and  nearly  three  cjuarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  from  several  points  of  which  eruptions 
took  i)la(e.  I  wi»a  informed  by  my  guide,  who  had 
been  present  (and  the  statement  was  confirmed  by 
other  eyewitnesses),  that  only  fine  a.shes  erupted 
from  the  part  of  the  fissure  nearest  the  crater,  while 
ashes  and  small  stones  were  ejected  lower  tlown, 
larger  red-hot  lumps  of  scoria  anil  blocks  of  stone 
Ixjlow  that.  anil,  towanis  .")  P.  M.,  a  flow  of  lava  from 
the  lower  extremity.  'ITie  lava  was  unusually  fluid, 
loaded  with  crystals  of  jiyroxene,  and  of  peculiar 
texture.*  It  proceeded  rapidly  towards  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  at  1 1  P.  M.  hail  reached  witiiin  about 
1,000  yards  of  the  houses.     It  there  stopped.     The 


eruption  of  ashes,  however,  continued,  and  was  very 
copious,  being  conveyed  to  a  great  distance.  The 
fine  <lust  was  accompanied  by  stones  thrown  into 
the  air  to  a  height  estimated  at  more  than  800  feet. 

The  crevice  formed  on  the  first  eruption  was  fol- 
lowed by  otiiers  the  next  day,  extending  towards 
the  sea,  and  greatly  alarming  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Torre  del  Greco.  On  the  10th,  the  water 
flowing  from  the  public  fountains  and  other  springs 
was  suddenly  increased  in  quantity ;  this  increase 
being  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  even,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, of  carburetted  hydrogen,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  petrolemn.  Large  quantities  of  gas  rose  from 
the  sea.  The  springs  remained  affected  for  some 
time,  but  the  new  cones  and  craters  soon  ceased  to 
exhibit  any  activity,  and  the  main  disturbance  %vas 
at  an  end  in  eight  days  from  its  first  commencement. 
Electricnl  phenomena  accompanied  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruption,  but  they  affected  only  the 
principal  crater.  They  are  described  as  consisting 
of  flashes  of  forked  blue  lightning,  different  from 
ordinary  lightning,  and  confined  to  the  smnmit  of 
the  crater.  Shortly  after  the  eruption,  the  ground 
was  cracked,  and  many  deep  fissures  were  produced 
in  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  reaching  down  to  the 
sea,  and  rendering  the  town  almost  uninhabitable. 

The  present  condition  of  the  scene  of  this  eruption 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  also  in  comparison  with 
the  last  and  more  recent  eruption  on  the  upper  slopes 
of  Etna.  These  events  offer  many  jwints  of  con- 
trast. Thus,  at  A^esuvius,  the  outbui"st  w;is  from  an 
unusually  lo\^  point  on  the  hillsides,  and  at  Etna, 
not  much  below  tlie  foot  of  the  great  crater  (at  le:ist 
1,000  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  Vesuvius).  At 
Vesuvius,  again,  the  chief  material  thrown  into  the 
air  was  fine  ash,  while  at  Etna  the  stones  of  lava 
were  from  the  first  exceedingly  large  and  abundant. 
The  lava  current  was  also  nmc'i  longer,  lai^cr,  and 
deeper,  in  the  disturbance  of  1865.  In  the  case  of 
Vesuvius  the  work  was  over  in  eight  days,  at  Etna 
it  Lasted  as  many  months.  In  both  cases  there  were 
seven  distinct  craters  produced  during  the  einiption : 
but  the  number  of  detached  cones  was  smaller  in  the 
Vesuvi.an  eruption. 

The  craters  of  1861  are  nearly  in  a  line,  and  suc- 
ceed one  another  at  short  intervals,  commencing  on 
the  lower  .slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  uppermost 
presents  well  stratified  walls  of  tuff,  probably  those 
of  the  fissure.  It  is  oval,  and  greatly  depressed. 
There  are  remains  of  a  small  vent  at  tiie  point 
nearest  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  much  higher  on 
the  part  towards  the  mountain  than  on  the  side 
near  the  sea,  and  is  only  separated  from  a  smaller 
round  crater  adjoining  it  by  a  narrow  ridge.  It  is 
partly  filled  with  ashes  of  extreme  fineness.  Be- 
yond the  first  and  second  crater  is  the  third,  which 
erupted  somewhat  later,  but  in  the  same  way.  There 
are  no  true  cones  of  eruption,  though  there  is  a  slop- 
ing heap  of  ash  round  both  craters.  They  all  ex- 
hibit more  of  the  fissure  than  is  usual,  and  are  thus 
rather  peculiar.  The  fourth  (next  in  order  towards 
Torre  del  Greco)  was  remarkable  for  its  large  erup- 
tion of  stones,  which  are  distribvited  over  the  ground 
adjacent  in  enormous  quantity,  mingled  witli  ashes. 
Much  mischief  was  done,  as  the  country  was  culti- 
vated and  inhabited  ;  one  house  being  iv'ithin  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  fissure. 

There  is  still  much  chemical  action  going  on  in  a 
part  of  this  crater,  and  a  considerable  emission  of 
sulphuroas  gases  hiis  taken  place  from  it;  but  I 
could  'not  discover  anv  fumaroles  in  action  at  the 
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time  ol"  my  visit.  Tke  rcniaining  throe  of  the 
cmtci-s  wem  never  to  have  attained  any  lai^o  size, 
althouj^li  the  chief  erupted  matter  proceeded  Irom 
the  fifth  and  sixth.  Tliese  are  lower  down  the 
slope,  and  are  now  almost  destroyed,  being  roeo<i- 
nized  ((uitc  a.^  much  by  the  desolation  around  as  by 
their  Ibnii.  The  lava  cuiTenLs  and  the  blocks  of 
lava  thi-own  out  by  the  craters  were  all  of  the  same 
kind,  darker  in  color  than  usual,  and  somewhat  blue, 
reseiublinn;  the  lavas  of  1855.  Slight  shocks  of 
earthfjuakcs  were  reconled  at  the  mountain  Ob- 
servatoiy  from  the  7tli  of  December  to  the  29th  of 
January,  and  more  considerable  shocks  took  i>lace 
alK)ut  the  time  of  the  eruption  and  for  a  month 
afterwards.  Heavy  rain  I'ell  the  day  before  the 
eruiition.  The  appearance  of  the  eruption  at  its 
first  eommencement  was  unusually  grand ;  but  it 
lasted  a  very  short  time.  On  tiie  whole,  there  are 
few  instances  on  record  in  which, the  lineal  an*ange- 
ment  of  the  cratere  and  the  direction  of  the  fissures, 
found  i\i  the  adjacent  country  and  indicated  by  out- 
bursts of  water  and  gas,  aflbrd  more  striking  indi- 
cations of  the  nature  of  the  disturbance. 

After  visiting  the  scene  of  this  interesting  erup- 
tion 1  proceeded  to  the  great  cone,  whosj  crater  is 
now  in  a  state  of  semi-activity,  —  throwing  out  va- 
por and  acid  gases,  with  small  quantities  of  scoria', 
but  not  exhibiting  a  large  (juautity  of  lava.  This 
cone  rises  on  tiie  side  towards  !Monte  Sonima 
from  a  level  of  2,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Many 
eruptions  of  lava  of  comparatively  recent  date 
Lave  come  out  on  this  side,  and  almost  all  that 
is  left  of  the  ancient  crater  of  Monte  Somma 
is  now  covered  with  a  rough  floor,  exhibiting  the 
usual  curious  varieties  of  surface,  observable  when 
lava  has  cooled  on  an  almost  level  plain.  Crossing 
this,  we  approach  the  vertical  walls  of  the  old  crater 
of  Monte  Somma,  now  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  remarkable  dikes  of  hardened  lava  or  basalt, 
that  have  long  excited  the  attention  of  geologists. 
My  own  impression  was,  that  these  dikes  are  nothing 
more  than  the  remains  of  parts  of  the  litjuid  lava 
that  once  filled  the  old  crater  of  Monte  Somma  to 
overflowing,  and  by  its  weight  pressed  outwards  the 
tough  walls  till  they  were  cracked.  The  fluid  rock 
would  then  necessarily  be  squeezed  into  every  crev- 
ice, whether  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  mass  or 
Ibrined  by  the  cooling  of  the  Lava  after  its  first  in- 
jection. The  cooled  and  hardened  lava  has  been 
ejected  during  subso<|uent  eruptions 

The  ascent  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  is  not  diffi- 
cult, if  attempted  where  the  larger  scoria;  are  suf- 
ficiently close  together  to  aflfoi-d  foothold.  Else- 
where it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  especially  on  the  si«le  towards  the  sea. 
where  the  ashes  arc  fine  and  loose,  and  no  progress 
could  be  made.  The  height  of  the  cone  from  the 
Atria  del  Cavallo  I  found  to  be  nearly  1,G00  feet, 
and  the  angle  of  the  slope  in  some  extreme  cases 
as  much  as  ."JS".  The  cone  is  rather  higher  towards 
the  southeast,  and,  except  in  one  part,  very  steep 
and  ridge-shaped,  the  descent  inwanls  to  the  crater 
being  shari)er  than  the  outer  slope  of  asiies. 

The  view  of  the  interior  of  the  crater  from  the 
top  is  very  grand,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
appearance  is  always  changing.  At  tlie  time  of  my 
visit,  I  found  it  particularly  interesting,  althougli 
the  amount  of  positive  action  was  small.  Vt'ith 
some  difiiculty,  and  risk  of  injury  to  boots  and 
dress,  the  crater  could  be  entered  and  all  parts 
visited.  The  •\yalla  were  e.xtremely  steep,  in  many 
places  vertical,  and  in  some  overhanging.     ""'  • 
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upper  part  is  constantly  falling  in," but  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  eruption,  the  height  of  the  cone  is. in- 
creased by  fresii  sliowei-s  of  ashes  and  stones.  The 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  cone  is  thu^^  always 
loose,  owing  to  the  mode  of  its  construction  ;  but 
in  the  interior,  a  little  below  the  top,  it  Is  formed  of 
pale  bluish-gray  ti*achytic  lava,  rather  hanl  and  tol- 
erably compact,  jirccisely  identical  with  the  blocks 
that  have  Ixien  ejected.  The  hard  walls  are  like 
those  of  a  (juarry,  but  in  many  places,  where  fuma- 
roJes  exist,  they  are  covered  and  concealed  with 
loose  biack  ash,  striated  here  and  there  with  the 
most  brilliant  yellow  and  orange  tints.  From  small 
cavities  in  some  parts  of  these  rocks,  air  proceeds 
so  intensely  heated  as  to  cook  an  egg  in  a  fev/ 
seconds.  Tiie  rock  here  must  glow  v/ithin  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface,  as  fragments  of  pajjcr  thrust 
in  with  a  stick  were  at  once  reduced  to  tinder, 
thougii  driven  out  immediately  with  great  force  by 
the  cuiTent  of  hot  air. 

The  rioor  of  the  crater  was  extremely  remarkable. 
Except  where  the  two  vents  of  actual  eruption  had 
thrown  up  cones,  it  was  one  mass  of  fragments  of 
tiie  same  j^ale-blue  trachytic  lava  as  that  of  which 
the  walls  are  composed.  These  were  fractured  in 
the  most  extraordinary  and  inconceivable  manner. 
They  were  split  as  if  by  the  blow  of  some  vast  ham- 
mer. One  great  cleft  of  considerable  depth  extend- 
ed across  the  bottoiii  of  the  crater  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  other  splits  appear  to  have  been  pi-o- 
duced  in  different  directions.  The  fragments  were 
detached  and  angular,  and  of  all  sizes.  They  were 
as  fresh  as  if  broken  jestei-day,  and  it  was  difficult 
in  some  places,  —  impossible  in  othei"s,  —  to  pass 
across  and  amongst  them.  Out  of  the  middle  of  the 
principal  crack  a  small  crater  was  formed,  and  close 
by  on  another  crevice  (less  distinctly  shown)  was  a 
large  pile  of  scoriic  and  jislics,  forming  a  small  inner 
cone,  with  its  own  separate  crater  reacliing  down 
below  the  level  of  the  principal  crater.  Botii  these 
vents  were  in  partial  action.  Even  from  the  sides 
of  the  principal  cone,  before  reaching  the  summit,  a 
hissing  sountl,  like  that  of  a  number  of  rockets  let  otF 
at  once,  had  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  had 
timed  the  explosions  as  occurring  at  intervals  of 
about  two  minutes,  with  much  more  considerable 
noise  at  intervals  of  sLx  minutes.  When  inside  the 
principal  crater,  I  was  able  to  8c!e  the  nature  of 
these  eruptions.  The  depth  of  the  principal  crater, 
below  the  general  level  of  the  top  of  the  cone,  was 
about  three  hundred  feet. 

The  larger  of  the  small  cones  of  eruption  rose 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  crater,  and  the  smaller  one  only  about  six 
feet.  They  were  about  eighty  yartls  asunder.  The 
eruptions  from  these  small  vents  seem  to  be  alter- 
nate, generally  more  active  from  one  for  several 
hours,  and  then  more  active  from  the  other,  although 
tlie  eruption  fi-om  the  smaller  was  gtmerally  precetl- 
ed  or  accompanied  by  a  small  puff  of  steam  from 
the  bocca  yraiulc,  or  larger  vent.  Each  time  the 
noise  was  heard,  a  puff  of  white  cloud  (ahnost  en- 
tirely aqueous  vajwr),  at  very  high  tem|)crature, 
came  out  with  a  steady  rush  from  tiie  sinallcr  vent, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  fragments  of  red-hot 
scorise,  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  which  fell  around, 
and  which  were  soft  enough  to  admit  of  a  copper 
coin  being  inserted  within  its  substance  without 
difficulty.  Tlie  puff'  lasted  only  lor  a  short  time, 
and  w.Ls  followed  by  rejiose ;  but  the  heat  of  the 
air  issuing  from  the  vent  was  almost  too  givat  to 
allow  nie  to  look  down  into  it.     The  eruptions  from 
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the  liocca  (jrantle  were  insijjnificant  during  the  time 
of  mv  visit,  but  were  said  to  be  much  more  consid- 
erable than  those  from  the  small  vent  when  thoy 
occur,  rumk'rinj;  the  crater  at  such  times  unsafe  to 
visit.  .Stones  «is  well  a.s  scoria*  aiv  then  erupted. 
A  tremulous  motion  ol"  the  earth  Avas  distinctly  felt 
just  before  the  eruptions  took  place  from  the  smaller 
vent 

I  found  it  on  the  whole  easier  to  climb  the  steep 
face  of  the  crater  towards  the  top  than  I  had  done 
to  descend  into  the  interior,  and  after  more  than 
an  hour  spent  in  close  contact  with  such  terrible 
and  interesting  phenomena,  I  was  not  sorr)-  to 
breathe  once  more  the  free  and  fresh  air,  untainted 
with  the  ofi'ensive  gases  constantly  issuing  from  the 
walls  and  bottom  ol  the  crater. 

I  reached  the  summit  of  the  cone  on  the  side 
nearly  opposite  to  that  from  which  I  had  descended. 
The  view  across  the  black  fine  ashes  of  which  the 
cone  is  formed,  and  the  equally  black  plains  of  lava 
at  its  feet,  to  the  rich  and  luxurious  nature  exhib- 
ited beyond,  —  the  sight  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  spread 
out  at  one's  feet,  with  its  numerous  picturesque 
towns  and  villages,  many  of  which  ha<l  been  shaken, 
and  some  almost  overwhelmed  onlj-  a  short  time 
before  by  the  terrible  forces  slumbering  beneath, 
could  not  but  impress  me  very  strongly.  After  re- 
maining for  a  time  enjoying  the  prospect  and  think- 
ing over  the  history  that  belonged  to  it,  I  made  my 
way  down  towards  Recina.  A  few  minutes'  sliding 
over  the  vast  slope  of  the  finest  ash  of  which  the 
cone  is  here  formed,  brought  me  once  more  on  the 
rough  lava,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  was  again  within 
the  range  of  vegetation.  Passing  the  hills  and  val- 
leys formed  a  few  years  ago,  I  descendetl  rapidly  to 
the  sea,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  broken  and 
recently  mended  walls  and  houses  of  Torre  del 
Greco. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  Vesuvius;  but  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  examine,  if  there  is  time  on  pass- 
ing through  the  little  town,  some  very  curious  re- 
sults of  the  earthtjuake  that  formed  an  appropriate 
close  to  the  eruption  of  1861. 


HORACE  WALPOLE'S  TALISMAN. 

Ix  the  spring  of  1771,  Walpole's  house,  in  Ar- 
lington Street,  was  broken  open  in  the  night,  and  all 
his  cabinets  and  tininks  forced  and  ])lundered.  The 
Lord  of  Strawberry  was  at  his  villa,  when  he  re- 
ceived by  a  courier  intelligence  of  the  burglary.  In 
an  admirable  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  he  thus 
narrates  the  seciuel :  "  I  wa.s  a  gcxxl  quarter  of  an 
hour  iHifore  I  recoUecteil  that  it  was  very  becoming 
to  have  philosophj^  enough  not  to  care  about  what 
one  does  care,  tor,  if  you  don't  care,  there 's  no  philoso- 
phy in  bearing  it.  I  despatehed  ray  ui)per  servants, 
breakfasted,  fed  the  bantams  as  asual,  and  made  no 
more  hurry  to  town  than  Cincinnatus  would,  if  he 
had  lost  a  basket  of  tumijjs.  I  left  in  my  drawers 
a; 2 70  of  bank-bills,  and  tliree  hundred  guineas,  not 
to  mention  all  my  gold  antl  silver  coins,  some  ines- 
timable miniatures,  a  little  j)late,  and  a  good  deal  of 
furniturtN  under  no  guard  but  that  of  two  maidens. 

When  I  arrived,  my  surprise  was  by  no  means 

diminished.  I  found  in  three  different  chambers, 
three  cabinets,  a  large  chest,  and  a  glass  case  of 
china  wide  open,  the  locks  not  picke«T,  but  force<l, 
the  doors  of  them  broken  to  pieces.  You  will  won- 
der that  this  should  surprise  me  when  I  had  been 
jirepared  for  it.  Oh !  the  miracle  was,  that  I  did 
not  find,  nor  to  this  hour  have  found,  the  least  thing 


missing.  In  the  cabinet  of  modem  mc'als  there 
were,  and  so  there  are  still,  a  series  of  English  coins, 
with  downright  John  Trot  guineas,  half-guineas, 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  every  kind  of  current  mon- 
ey. Not  a  single  piece  was  removed.  Just  so  in 
the  Roman  and  Greek  cabinet ;  though  in  the  latter 
were  some  drawers  of  papers,  which  they  had  tum- 
bled and  scattered  alx)ut  the  floor.  A  great  Ex- 
chequer chest,  that  belonged  to  my  father,  was  in 
the  same  room.  Not  being  able  to  force  the  lock, 
the  philosophers  (for  thieves  that  steal  nothing  de- 
serve the  title  much  more  than  Cincinnatus  or  I) 
had  wrenched  a  great  flapper  of  brass  with  such  Ado- 
lenee  as  to  break  it  into  seven  pieces.  The  trunk 
contained  a  new  set  of  chairs  of  French  tapestry, 
two  screens,  rolls  of  prints,  and  a  suit  of  silver  stuff 
that  I  had  made  for  the  king's  wedding.  All  was 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  nothing  stolen.  The  glass 
case  and  cabinet  of  shells  had  been  handled  as 
roughly  by  these  imjwtent  gallants.  Another  little 
table  with  drawers,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  key 
was  left,  had  been  opened  too,  and  a  metal  standish, 
that  they  ought  to  have  taken  for  silver,  and  a  silver 
hand-candlestick  that  stood  upon  it,  were  untouched. 
Some  plate  in  the  pantry,  and  all  my  linen  just 
come  from  the  wash,  had  no  more  charms  for  them 
than  gold  or  silver.  In  short,  I  could  not  help 
laughing,  especially  as  the  only  two  movables  neg- 
lected were  another  little  table  with  drawei-s  and 
the  money,  and  a  writing-box  with  the  bank-notes, 
lx)th  in  the  same  chamber  where  they  made  the  first 
havoc.  In  short,  they  had  broken  out  a  panel  in 
the  door  of  the  area,  and  unbarred  an<i  unbolted  it, 
and  gone  out  at  the  street-door,  which  they  loil  wide 
open  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  passenger 
had  found  it  so,  and  alanned  the  maids,  one  of  whom 
ran  naked  into  the  street,  and  by  her  cries  waked 
my  Lonl  Romney,  who  lives  opposite.  Tlie  poor 
creature  was  in  fits  for  two  days,  but  at  first,  finding 
my  coachmaker's  apprentice  in  the  street,  had  sent 
him  to  Mr.  Conway,  who  immediately  despatched 
him  to  me  before  he  knew  how  little  damage  I  had 
received,  the  whole  of  which  consists  in  repairing 
the  doors  and  locks  of  my  cabinets  and  coffer. 

"  All  London  is  re<isoning  on  this  marvellous  ad- 
venture, and  not  an  argument  presents  itself  that 
some  other  docs  not  contradict.  I  insist  that  I  have 
a  talisman.  You  must  know  that  last  winter,  l)eing  ' 
asked  by  Lord  Vere  to  assist  in  settling  Lady  Betty 
(rcrmaine's  auction,  I  found  in  an  old  catalogue  of 
her  collection  this  article :  '  The  Black-  Stone  into 
which  Dr.  Doe  used  to  call  his  Spirits'  Dr.  Dee,  you 
miist  know,  was  a  great  conjurer  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  written  a  folio  of  the 
dialogues  he  held  with  his  imps.  I  asked  eagerly 
for  this  stone ;  Lonl  Vere  said  he  knew  of  no  such 
thing,  but,  if  found,  it  should  certainly  be  at  my  ser- 
vice. Alas !  the  stone  was  gone.  This  winter  I 
was  again  employed  by  Lord  Frederick  Campbell, 
for  I  am  an  absolute  auctioneer,  to  do  him  the  same 
service  alx>ut  his  father's  (the  Duke  of  Ai^yle's)  col- 
lection. Among  other  odd  things,  he  produced  a 
round  piece  of  shining  black  marble  in  a  leathern 
case,  as  big  as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  asked  me 
what  that  could  possibly  Ix;  ?  1  screamed  out, '  O 
Ix)rd  I  I  am  the  only  man  in  England  that  can  tedl 
you  !  it  is  Dr.  Dee's  black  stone  ! '  It  certainly  is ; 
Latly  Betty  ha«l  fbnnerly  given  away  or  sold,  time 
out  of  mind,  for  she  was  a  thou.<>aii(l  years  old,  that 
part  of  the  Peterborough  collection  which  contained 
Natural  Philosophy.  So,  or  since,  the  Black  Stone 
bad  wandered  into  an  auction,  for  the  lotted  paper 
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is  Ftill  on  it.  The  Duke  of  Arcyle,  who  bougflit 
everj'thinfj,  bought  it;  Lonl  Frederick  gave  it  to 
me ;  and  if  it  w;is  not  this  n>agical  stone,  whicli  is 
only  of  higli  polishi-d  coal,  that  preserved  my  chat- 
tels, in  truth  I  cannot  {ruess  what  did." 

At  the  Strawl)erry  Hill  sale,  in  1842,  this  precious 
relic  was  sold  lor  'il2  r2s., and  is  now  in  the  British 
^Museum ;  it  wa.s  dtjscril)ed  in  the  catixloguc  as  "  a 
sinjnjlarly  intei-esting  and  curious  relic  of  the  super- 
stition of  our  ancestors,  —  the  celebrated  Spcnilitni 
of  Kennel  Coal,  highly  polished,  in  a  leathern  case. 
It  is  remarkable  for  having  been  used  to  deceive  the 
mob  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dee,  th(^  conjurer,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizalwth,"  &c.  When  Dee  fell  into 
disrepute  and  his  chemical  apparatus  and  papers, 
and  other  stock-in-trade,  were  destroyed  by  the 
inob,  who  made  an  attack  upon  his  house,  this  Black 
Stone  was  saved.  It  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  polished  piece  of  cannel  coal ;  but  this  is 
what  Butler  means  when  he  says,  — 
"  Kfilly  (lid  all  his  feats  upon 
The  Devil's  lookinfj-glass,  —  a  stone." 


BLACK  SHEEP. 

BY    EDMUND    YATES, 

ACTBOR  or  "  LAXD  AT  LAST,"   "  KISSISO  THB  ROD,"   BTC. 


CHAPTER   II. 

IX   THE  IIOUSEKEEPEK'S   IIOO.M. 

Geokok  Dall.4s  had  eaten  but  sparingly  of  the 
food  which  Mrs.  Brookes  had  placed  before  him. 
He  was  weary  and  excited,  and  he  bore  the  delay 
and  the  solitude  of  the  housekeeper's  room  with 
feveiish  impatience.  He  strode  up  and  down  the 
room,  stopping  occiisionallv  before  the  fire  to  kick  at 
the  crumbling  logs,  and  giance  at  tlie  clock,  which 
marked  how  rapidly  the  night  was  waning.  Half 
an  hour,  which  seemed  three  times  as  much  to  him, 
ha<l  elajised  since  Mrs.  Brookes  had  left  him.  Faint- 
ly and  indistinctly  the  sounds  of  the  music  reached 
him,  atlding  to  his  irritation  and  weariness.  A  sav- 
age tW)wn  darkened  his  face,  and  lie  muttered  to 
himself  in  the  same  tone  as  that  of  his  spasmodic 
soIilo<juy  in  the  avenue, — 

"  I  wonder  if  she 's  thinking  that  I  ought  to  be 
there  too;  or  if  I  ought  not,  neither  ought  she. 
After  all,  I  'm  her  son,  and  slie  might  make  a  stand- 
un  fight  for  me,  if  she  would.  He  's  fond  of  her,  the 
old  woman  says,  and  proud  of  her,  and  well  he  may 
be.  What 's  the  use  of  it  all,  if  she  can't  manage 
him  ?  What  fook  women  are  !  If  they  only  could 
calculate  at  first,  and  take  their  own  line  from  the 
beginning,  they  could  manage  any  man.  But  she 's 
afraid  of  him,  and  she  lets  him  find  it  out.  Well, 
well,  it  must  be  wretched  enough  lor  her,  too.  But 
why  does  she  not  come  ?  " 

He  had  to  wait  a  little  longer  yet,  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  beforc'Mrs.  Brookes 
returned. 

"Is  she  coming?"  he  a.<;ke<l  eagerly,  when  at 
length  the  pale-faced  little  woman  gently  entered 
the  room. 

"  Yes,  she  is  coming.  She  has  to  wait  until  the 
first  lot  are  pjone  in  to  supper.  Then  master  will 
not  miss  her." 

The  old  woman  came  up  to  him,  an<l  took  his 
right  han<l  in  hers,  looking  fondly,  but  ke<'nly,  into 
his  face,  and  laying  the  other  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der. '•  George."  she  said,  "  George,  my  darling 
boy,  I  hope  you  have  not  brought  her  very  bad 
news." 


He  tried  to  laugh  as  he  loosed  his  hand,  not  un- 
kindly, from  the  old  woman's  grasp. 

"  Do  you  supjX)8e  good  news  would  have  brought 
me  here,  where  I  am  forbidden,  —  smuggled 
goods  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowfulh'. 

"  At  all  events,  you  are  alive  and  well  to  tell  your 
ill  news  yourself,  and  that  is  everything  to  her," 
said  Airs.  Brookes. 

The  next  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
rnthers  came  in  with  a  hurried  step.  George  Dallas 
started  forward,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"Mother!  mother!" 

"  My  boy,  my  darling  boy  !  "  were  the  only  words 
spoken  between  them,  until  they  were  quite  alone. 

Mrs.  Brookes  left  the  room,  and  the  young  man 
was  free  to  explain  his  untimely  visit. 

"  I  dread  to  ask  what  brings  you  here,  Geoi^," 
said  his  mother,  as  she  seated  herself  upon  the  heavy 
sofa,  and  drew  him  to  her  side.  "  I  cannot  but  re- 
joice to  see  you,  but  I  am  afraid  to  ask  you  why  you 
come." 

A  mingling  of  pleasure  and  apprehension  shook 
her  voice,  and  heightened  her  color. 

"  You  may  well  dread  to  ask  me,  mother,"  replied 
the  young  man,  gloomily.  "  You  may  well  dread 
to  ask  what  brings  me,  outcast  as  I  am,  to  your  fine 
home,  to  the  place  where  your  husband  is  master, 
and  where  my  presence  is  forbidden." 

"  George,  George  ! "  said  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of 
grief  and  remonstrance. 

"  Well.  I  know  it 's  no  fault  of  youi-s,  but  it 's 
hard  to  bear  for  all  that,  and  I  'in  not  quite  such  a 
monster  as  I  am  made  out  to  be,  to  suit  Mr.  Carru- 
thers's  purposes.  I  'm  not  so  very  much  worse  than 
the  young  men,  mother,  whose  step-fathers,  or  whose 
own  fathers  either,  don't  find  it  necessary  to  forbid 
them  the  house.  But  you  're  afraid  of  him,  mother, 
and  —  " 

"  (ieorwe,"  said  ISIrs.  Carruthers,  quietly,  but 
sternly,  "  you  did  not  come  here  to  see  me  for  the 
first  time  in  nine  months,  at  the  risk  of  being  turned 
out  of  Mr.  Carruthers's  house,  simply  to  vent  your 
anger  upon  him,  and  to  accuse  me  wrongfully,  and 
taunt  me  with  what  I  am  powerless  to  prevents 
Tell  me  what  has  brought  you  here.  I  can  stay  with 
you  only  a  little  while  ;  at  any  moment  I  may  be 
missed.  Tell  me  what  has  brought  you  against  my 
husband's  commands,  contrary'  to  my  own  entrea- 
ties, though  it  is  such  a  delight  to  me  to  see  you 
even  so."  And  the  mother  put  her  arms  around 
the  neck  of  her  prodigal  son,  and  kissed  him  fondly. 
Her  tears  were  falling  on  his  rough  brown  curls. 

"Don't  cry  over  me.  mother;  I'm  not  worth  it; 
I  never  was :  and  you  must  n't  go  l)ack  to  your  com- 
pany with  pale  cheeks  and  red  eyes.  There,  there, 
it  *s  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be,  you  know ;  for,  as 
nurse  says,  I  'm  alive  and  well  to  tell  it.  The  fact 
is  —  "  He  rose,  antl  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
in  front  of  the  sofa  on  which  his  mother  was  sitting, 
while  he  spoke.  "  The  fact  is,  I  must  have  money. 
Don't  start,  don't  be  frightene<l.  I  have  not  done 
anything  very  dreadful,  only  the  consequences  are 
nearly  as  fatal  as  if  I  had.  I  have  not  stolen,  or 
forged,  or  embi'/zled  property.  I  am  not  rich  or 
resi»ectable  enough  to  get  the  chance.  But  I  have 
lost  a  large  sum  at  the  gaming-table,  —  a  sum  I  don't 
po(we88,and  have  no  other  means  than  this  of  getting." 
"  Go  on,"  said  his  mother.  She  was  deadly  pale 
now,  and  her  hands  were  tightly  c-Losped  together,  as 
they  lay  on  her  lap,  white  and  slender,  against  the 
rich  purple  of  her  velvet  dix?ss. 
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He  planced  at  hor,  quickened  his  step,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  hard,  reckless  tone,  but  with  some  diffi- 
culty of  utterance.  "  I  should  have  been  utterly 
ruined,  but  for  a  friend  of  mine,  who  lent  me  the 
money.  IMnv  debts  must  be  paid,  mother;  and 
Houtli,  thougii  he  's  not  much  richer  than  I  am, 
would  not  let  me  be  completely  lost  for  want  of  a 
helpinfj  hand.  But  he  had  to  borrow  the  money. 
He  could  get  it  lent  to  him.  There  's  no  one  but 
him  to  lend  me  a  shilling,  and  he  did  get  it,  and  I 
had  it  and  paid  it  away.  But  in  a  short  time  now 
he  must  pay  it  back,  and  the  interest  upon  it. 
Luck  has  been  against  us  both." 

"  Against  you  bot/i,  George,"  said  Mrs.  Carruthei-s. 
••  Is  3jour  fi-iend  also  a  gambler,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  said  Dallas,  roughly ;  "  he  is  a  gam- 
bler. All  my  friends  are  gamblers  and  drunkards, 
and  everything  that 's  bad.  What  would  you  have  V 
"Where  am  I  to  get  pious,  virtuous,  respectable 
friends  ?  jl  have  n't  a  shilling ;  I  have  n't  a  charac- 
ter. Your  husband  has  taken  care  I  shall  have  no 
credit.  Every  one  knows  I  am  disowned  by  Mr. 
Carruthers.  and  forbidden  to  show  my  face  at  Poyn- 
ings  :  and  I  'in  not  showng  it ;  I  'm  only  in  the  ser- 
vants' quartei-s,  }ou  see."  Again  he  laughed,  and 
again  his  mother  shrank  from  the  sound.  '•  But 
tliough  my  ti-iend  is  a  gambler,  like  myself,  he  helps 
me  when  I  want  helji,  and  inconveniences  himself  to 
do  it.  Perhaps  that 's  more  than  respectable  friends 
—  if  I  had  them  —  would  do  for  me.  It 's  more 
than  I  haxQ  ever  known  respectable  friends  do  for 
any  one." 

!Mrs.  Carruthere  rose,  and  turned  her  colorless  face 
upon  her  son.  There  was  an  angry  light  in  her 
large  hazel  eyes,  whose  dewy  brightness  time  had 
not  yet  greatly  harmed.  As  they  confronted  each 
other,  a  strong  likeness  between  the  mother  and  son 
asserted  itself.  "  George,"  she  said,  "  you  are  put- 
ting me  to  needless  pain.  You  have  said  enough  to 
show  me  that  you  are  unchanged.  You  have  come 
here,  endangering  my  peace,  and  compromising 
yourself,  for  the  puq)oso,  I  suppose,  of  asking  me  for 
money  to  i-epay  this  jiereon  who  relieved  you  from 
a  gambling  debt.     Is  this  your  business  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  sliortly,  and  v,-ith  a  lowering  brow. 

"  Then  listen  to  me.  i  cannot  give  you  any  mon- 
ey." He  started,  and  came  close  up  to  her.  "  No, 
George.  I  have  no  money  at  my  disposal,  and  you 
ought  to  knoM'  that,  as  well  as  I  know  it.  J^very 
shilling  I  have  ever  had  of  my  own,  I  have  given 
you.  You  know  I  never  grudged  it.  You  know 
vou  had  it  all ;  but  that  leaves  me  without  resotirces. 
Mr.  CaiTuthers  will  not  help  you."  She  grew  paler 
still,  and  her  lips  trembled.  '•  I  have  asked  him 
many  times  to  alter  his  determination,  a  determina- 
tion which  you  cannot  say  is  undeserved,  George, 
but  it  is  in  vain.  I  nught,  perhaps,  wonder  that  you 
would  stooj)  to  take  assLstiuice  from  a  man  who  has 
such  an  opinion  of  you,  and  who  has  for!)idden  you 
his  house,  but  tliat  the  sad  knowledge  I  have  gained 
of  such  lives  as  youi-s  lias  taught  me  that  they  utterly 
destroy  self-respect,  —  that  a  profligate  is  the  mean- 
est of  creatures.  Calm  yourself  There  is  no  use 
in  giving  loose  to  your  temper  towards  me,  (jeorge. 
You  have  the  power  to  afflict  me  still,  but  you  can 
de<HMve  me  no  more." 

She  sat  down  again,  •wearily,  leaning  her  arm  on 
the  back  of  the  sofa,  and  her  head  on  her  hand. 
There  was  silence  lor  a  few  moments.  Then  she 
said,  — 

"  How  much  much  money  do  you  owe  thb  man, 
George,  and  when  must  it  be  paid  ?  " 


"  I  owe  him  a  hundred  and  forty  pourds,  mother, 
and  it  must  be  paid  this  day  month." 

"  A  hundred  and  forty  pounds ! "  repeated  Mrs. 
Carruthers,  in  a  terrified  tone. 

"  Yes  ;  precisely  that  sum,  and  I  have  not  a  pound 
in  the  world  to  exist  on  in  the  mean  time.  I  am 
cleaned  out,  that 's  the  fact,"  he  went  on,  with  a 
dismal  attempt  at  speaking  lightly ;  "  and  I  can't 
carry  on  any  longer."  But  he  spoke  to  inattentive 
ears.     His  mother  was  lost  in  thought. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  money,"  she  said,  at  length. 
"  I  have  not  the  command  of  any." 

"  This  does  n't  look  like  want  of  it,"  said  her  son, 
bitterly,  as  he  caught  a  handful  of  her  velvet  dress 
in  his  grasp,  and  then  dropped  it  scornfully. 

"  ^ly  personal  expenses  are  all  dictated  by  Mr. 
Carruthers,  George,  and  all  known  to  him. 
Don't  suppose  I  am  free  to  purchase  dress  or  not,  as 
I  choose.  I  tell  you  the  exact  truth,  as  I  have  al- 
ways told  you."  She  spoke  coldly  and  seriously, 
like  one  whose  mind  is  made  up  to  a  great  trial, 
who  hopes  neither  to  alter  its  character  nor  to  les- 
sen its  weight. 

"  I  only  know  I  must  have  it,"  he  said,  "  or  I  don't 
see  any  resource  for  me  except  to  cut  my  throat." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  his  mother,  "  do  not  say  such 
dreadful  things.     Give  me  time.     I  will  try  to  find . 
some  way  of  helping  you  by  the   time   you  must 
have  tlie  money.     O  my  boy,  my  boy ! "     She  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobbed. 

George  Dallas  looked  at  her  irresolutely,  then 
came  cjuickly  towards  her,  and  leaned  over  her,  as 
.she  sat.  "  Mother,"  he  said,  in  low,  hurried  tones,  — 
*'  mother,  trust  me  once  more,  little  as  I  deserve  it. 
Try  to  help  me  in  this  matter ;  it  is  life  or  death  to 
me  :  and  I  will  try  and  do  better.  I  am  sick  of  it  all ; 
sick  of  my  own  weakness  above  and  more  than  all. 
But  I  am  irretrievably  ruined  if  I  don't  get  this 
money.  I  am  quite  in  Routh's  power,  and  —  and 
—  Iwant  to  get  out  of  it." 

She  looked  up  curiously  at  him.  Something  in 
the  way  he  said  those  words  at  once  alarmed  and 
rea.'isured  her. 

"  In  this  man's  power,  George  ?  How  ?  To  what 
extent  V  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  mother ;  you  would  not  un- 
derstand. Don't  frighten  yourself  about  it.  It  is 
nothing  that  money  cannot  settle.  I  have  had  a 
lesson  now.  You  shake  your  head  —  Avell.  I  know 
I  have  had  many  before,  but  I  will  learn  from  this 
one." 

"I  have  not  the  money,  Greorge,"  his  mother  re- 
peated, "  and  I  cannot  possibly  procure  it  for  a  little 
time.     You  must  not  stay  here." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  he  retorted.  "  You  need  not 
re-echo  Mr.  Carruthers's  interdict.  I  am  going ; 
but  surely  you  can  give  me  a  little  now  ;  the  price 
of  one  of  these  things  would  go  a  long  way  with 
me."  As  he  r^poke,  he  touched,  but  with  no  rough 
hand,  her  earrings  and  the  bracelet  on  her  right 
arm. 

"  They  are  family  jewels,  or  you  should  have  them, 
( Jeorge,"  Mrs.  Carruthers  said,  in  a  sad  voice  "  Give 
me  time,  and  I  will  make  up  the  money  for  you. 
I  have  a  little  I  can  give  you."  She  stood  up  and 
looked  fixedly  at  him,  her  hands  resting  on  his  shoul- 
der. The  tall  and  powerful  young  man,  with  his 
haggard,  anxious  face,  his  hardened  look,  his  shabby, 
careless  dress,  offered  ri  strange  contrast  to  tiie  wo- 
man, whose  Ijcauty  time  had  dealt  with  so  lightly, 
and  fortune  so  generously.  Mi's.  Carruthei-s  had 
been  a  mere  girl  when  her  son  was  born,  and  prob- 
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ably  liad  not  been  nearly  so  beautiful  as  now,  wjjen 
the  calm  dignity  of  position  and  the  {wwer  of  wealth 
lent  all  their  attractions  to  her  perfect  face  and 
form. 

The  habitual  seriousness  of  her  expression  was 
but  a  chann  the  more,  and  in  moments  of  excited 
feeling  like  the  present  she  regained  the  lustrous 
brilliancy  of  tiiu  past.  8earclungly,  fondlj-,  she 
gazed  into  her  son's  face,  as  though  reading  it  ibr 
traces  of  the  truth  of  his  pi-omises,  seeing  in  it  but 
too  surely  in«lications  of  the  weary,  unsatisfying  life 
he  had  led,  the  life  which  had  brought  disappoint- 
ment to  all  her  dearest  maternal  hopes.  Steadily 
and  tenderly  he  looked  at  her,  a  world  of  regret  in 
his  eyes.  While  they  stood  thus  in  brief  silence, 
Mrs.  Brookes  came  in  hurriedly. 

"  You  are  wanted,"  she  said.  "  Master  is  asking 
for  you  ;  he  has  sent  !Miss  Clare  to  your  room  to  see 
if  you  are  ill." 

"  I  must  go,  my  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Carruthers,  as  she 
hastily  kissed  him ;  '•  and  you  must  not  stay.  Come 
with  me,  Ellen,  for  a  moment.  Wait  here,  George; 
for  what  I  promised  you,  and  don't  travel  back  to 
town  without  an  overcoat."  Then  she  left  the 
room  at  once,  the  housekeeper  with  her.  George 
stooil  where  she  had  left  him,  looking  towards  the 
door. 

"  My  dear  practical  mother,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  she  is  as  kind  and  as  sensible  as  ever.  Wretched 
about  me,  but  remembering  to  desire  me  to  buy  a 
coat !  I  know  she  will  get  me  the  money  somehow, 
and  this  nhall  be  the  last  scrape  I  will  get  into.  It 's 
no  use  being  melodramatic,  especially  when  one  is 
all  alone,  but  I  here  make  a  solemn  promise  to  my- 
self that  I  will  keep  my  |)romise  to  Jur." 

He  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  remained  still  and 
thoughtful.  In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Brookes  re- 
turned. 

"  Here  's  the  money.  Master  George,"  she  said. 
"  I  was  to  give  it  to  you  with  my  mistress's  love,  and 
she  will  write  to  you  to  London." 

He  took  the  folded  paper  from  her  hand.  It  was 
a  ten-jHJund  note. 

"  Thank  you,  nurse,"  he  said ;  "  and  now  I  will 
go.  I  would  like  to  stay  and  have  a  talk  with  you  ; 
but  I  ha<l  better  get  away,  lest  any  annoyance 
should  come  to  my-  mother  through  my  staying. 
I  *11  see  you  when  you  come  up  to  town  to  the  fine 
house  in  Mesopotamia.     Eh '? " 

"  liord,  Master  George,  how  you  do  go  on  ! 
Wh\-,  Mr.  C'amithcrs's  new  house  is  the  far  side  of 
the  Park." 

"  I  know,  nurse.  It 's  all  the  same  thing.  No. 
No  more  wine,  thank  you,  and  nothino;  to  eat. 
Good  by.  How  am  I  to  get  out,  though  V  Not 
through  the  window,  and  up  the  area  wall,  am  I  ?  " 

"  I  '11  show  you.  Master  (ieorge.     This  way." 

Geoi-ge  Dallas  buttoned  his  coat  tightly  across  his 
breast,  carefully  put  on  his  gloves,  and  took  up  his 
hat.  As  ho  followed  Mrs.  Brookes  through  the  long 
stone  passages  of  the  basement  story,  he  looked  cu- 
riously about  him,  noting  the  details  of  comlbrt  and 
,  convenience.  *'  How  much  better  ofl'than  I  are  my 
mother's  servants !"  he  thought,  idly  rather  than  bit- 
terly. When  thev  reached  a  door  which  opened  up- 
on the  court-yarci,  ^Irs.  Brookes  bade  him  farewell, 
not  without  emotion. 

"  The  great  gates  are  open,"  she  said.  "  All  the 
servants  are  either  in  the'hall  or  the  ser^-ants*  hall. 
None  of  the  carriages  have  been  calle<l  yet.  You 
can  slip  past  without  being  seen  :  or  if  any  one  sees 
you,  they  '11  think  you  belong  to  the  place." 


"  A  serious  mistake,  dear  old  woman,"  s«id  George 
with  a  half  smile,  as  he  once  more  shook  her  hand, 
and  stcppeil  out  into  the  cold  and  darkness.  A  bit- 
ter sense  of  desolation  came  over  him  as  the  door 
closed  behind  him.  The  court-yard  was  empty,  ex- 
cept of  carriages,  and  he  crosse<l  it  (juickly.  and  went 
through  the  great  gates  into  the  avenue,  which  swept 
round  the  terrace.  Following  it,  he  found  himself 
brought  again  by  a  different  route  in  front  of  the 
lighted  ball-room ;  but  he  did  not  delay  to  glance  at 
the  scene. 

"  So  I  am  going  away,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  richer 
by  ten  pounds"  and  my  mother's  promise.  Stop, 
though  !  There  's  the  sprig  of  myrtle.  I  must  not 
forget  or  lose  the  unconscious  gift  of  the  great  heir- 
ess. I  wish  I  had  asked  nurse  what  sort  of  girl 
she  is.  I  might  have  taken  time  to  do  that.  It 's 
not  so  cold  as  it  was."  lie  had  been  warmed  and 
fed,  and  his  spirits  had  risen.  It  did  not  take  much 
to  raise  George  Dallas's  spirits,  even  now  when  the 
excesses  of  his  wasted  life  were  beginning  to  tell  up- 
on him.  "I  feel  quite  strong  again.  The  night  is 
lighter;  the  village  must  be  a  wretched  place.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  push  on  to  Amherst.  It 's 
only  seven  miles,  and  Carruthers  can't  hear  that  I 
have  been  there ;  but  he  might  hear  of  me  at  the 
village,  and  bother  my  mother  about  it." 

He  took  his  way  down  the  .avenue  and  reached 
the  gate,  which  lay  open.  One  feeble  light  twin- 
kled from  the  upper  window  of  the  lodge  gate. 
Bulger  and  family  had  retired  to  rest,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  arrivals  being  over ;  and  Bulger  would 
leave  the  gate  to  take  care  of  itself  imtil  morning. 
Unquestioned,  unseen,  George  Dallas  left  Poynings, 
and,  turning  to  the  right  un<ler  the  park  wall,  set 
fortli  at  a  steady  pace  towards  Amhei-st. 

The  town  of  Amherst  is  very  much  like  the  other 
towns  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry.  Close  by  the 
railway  station  lies  the  Railway  Tavern,  snug  and 
comfortable,  with  a ''  (juick  draught "  of  home-brewed 
ale  and  bitter  beer,  thanks  to  the  powers  of  suction 
of  porters,  guartls,  and  admiring  friends  of  both,  who 
vent  their  admiration  in  "  standing  glasses  round." 
Not  a  little  of  its  custom  does  the  Railway  Tavern 
owe  to  that  small  j)lot  of  waste  ground  in  front  of  it, 
where,  even  on  this  desolate  night,  you  might  trace 
the  magic  circle  left  by  the  "  ring  "  of  Signor  Quag- 
liasco's  Mammoth  Circus  on  its  visit  last  autumn, 
and  the  holes  for  the  [lole  and  tent-pegs,  and  the 
most  recent  ruts  on  whicli  were  left  by  the  wheels  of 
the  cart  of  the  travelling  photographer  who  "  took  " 
the  entire  town  at  Christmas,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
photograph,  presented  each  sitt^ir  with  a  blue  card 
embossed  with  a  scarlet  robin  bearing  in  its  mouth 
the  legend,  "  A  happy  new  year  to  you."  Then  vil- 
las ;  Mr.  Cobb's,  the  corn-chandler  and  coal-mer- 
chant, with  a  speckled  imitation-granite  poreh,  white 
and  black,  a«  if  it  had  been  daubed  with  a  mixture 
of  its  owner's  flour  and  coaUlust:  Mr.  Lawson's, 
the  attorney,  with  a  big  bra.ss  plate  on  its  outer  gate, 
and  two  stone  pineapples  llanking  the  entrance; 
Mr.  Charlton  Biggs's.  the  hop-merchant,  in  all  the 
gentility  of  a  little  chaise-house  leaning  against  the 
strei-t  door,  approached  by  a  little  carriage-<lrive  so 
narrow  that  the  pony  had  never  yet  walked  up 
it  properly,  but  had  always  been  ignominiously 
'•  l>ackcd  "  into  its  tiny  home.  Then  the  outskiits 
of  the  town  ;  the  Indejx'ndent  Chapel,  very  square, 
very  red-iaced,  and  very  compact,  not  to  s;iy  sat  up- 
on ;  the  Literary  Institute,  with  more  green  <lainp 
on  its  stuccoed  walls  than  had  been  originally  in- 
tended by  its  architect,  and  with  fragmentary  bills 
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of  "Mr.  Lens's  Surry  Car{)et,  or  the  Heavens  at  a 
Glance,"  flutterin};  in  the  night-wind  from  its  portico. 

Merton  House  comes  ne.xt,  formerly  the  strcmg- 
holil  of  the  Merton-Mertons,  the  great  KentitiJi  fam- 
ily, now  ilr.  Bonipass  Classical  and  Commercial 
Academy,  with  a  full  view  of  the  white  dimity  bed- 
steads through  the  open  window,  and  with  •'  Old 
Bompas's  Blaggards  "  inscribed — by  the  bovs  of 
the  National  School,  with  whom  the  gi-and  feom- 
pasians  waged  constant  warfare  —  on  the  door-post. 
The  commencement  of  the  town,  a  mouldly  old  bay- 
win<lowed  shop,  known  to  IMr.  Bompas's  boys  as 
"  Mother  Jennings's,"  and  as  the  rei)Ository  of"  tuck," 
said  tuck  consisting  of  stale  buns,  hardbake,  "  all 
sorts,"  tofl'ee,  treacle,  new  rolls,  sugar  mutton-chops 
elegantly  painted  and  gilt,  sugar  rum  and  gin  bottles, 
whipcord,  jjegtops,  and  marbles  :  then  Bidlenger's, 
apparently  a  small  ironmonger's,  but  in  reality  an- 
other lure  for  the  money  of  Bompas's  boys,  for  in  a 
parlor  behind  his  back  shop  Bullenger  vended  fire- 
works and  half-crown  detonating  pistols,  catapults, 
and  crossbows,  and  all  sorts  of  such-like  instruments 
dear  to  predatory  boys.  Then  the  ordinary  lot  of 
butchere,  bakers,  tailors,  hosiers,  grocers,  chemists 
(Mr.  Hotten,  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socie- 
ty of  (ireat  Britain,  also  strongly  reliant  on  Bom- 
pas's custom  for  cigai-s  and  hair-oil  for  the  big  boys, 
and  bath-pipe  and  li(iuorice  for  the  little  ones),  and 
then  the  police-station ;  the  old  gray  church,  with  its 
square  ivy-covered  tower,  its  billowy  graves  and  its 
lialf-obliterated  sun-<lial  over  the  porch,  and  then  the 
fresh  green  fields  again. 

All  thc:?e  particulars  George  Dallas  noted  in  the 
morning,  when,  having  early  left  the  bed  he  had 

f)rocureti  at  the  inn,  he  called  in  at  the  station  and 
earned  from  the  friendly  porter,  who  was  again  en- 
gaged in  mending  his  shoes  with  tin  and  tacks,  when 
the  next  train  would  start  for  London,  and  where 
he  could  fin«i  a  tailor's  shop,  walked  briskly  through 
the  little  town,  with  feelings  very  diflf'erent  to  those 
which  had  possessed  him  on  his  first  arrival  at  the 
Amherst  station.  Now,  his  step  was  free  and  light, 
he  carried  his  hejwl  erect,  and  though  he  occasionally 
shivered  as  the  cohi  wind  came  sweeping  over  the 
downs  ami  gave  him  a  sharp,  unfriendly  nip  as  it 
hurried  by  him  in  its  progress  to  the  sea,  he  bore  the 
insult  with  tolerable  fortitude,  and  seemed  to  derive 
immediate  comfort  from  plunging  his  hand  into  his 
trousers-jMX'ket,  where  lay  the  ten-pound  note  he 
had  received  from  his  mother.  It  was  there,  stifl' 
and  crisp  to  his  touch.  He  had  taken  it  out  and 
looke<l  at  it  twice  or  thrice  on  the  road,  but  he 
could  not  do  that  now  in  the  town ;  he  must  content 
himself  with  touching  it,  and  the  crinkling  sound 
was  nmsic  in  his  ear ;  he  had  been  so  long  w  ithout 
money,  tliat  he  derived  the  keenest  pleasure  from 
the  possession  of  this  actual  tangible  sum,  and  felt 
BO  little  inclined  to  part  with  it,  that,  though  he  had 
passed,  and  noticed  in  jiassing.  the  tailor's  shop  to 
which  he  had  been  recommended  by  the  porter,  he 
still  walke<l  on.  It  was  not  until  he  ha<l  made  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  old  churchyard  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
where  even  on  summer  days  the  wind  is  generally 
at  play,  and  where  on  winter  nights  it  ramps  and 
rages  in  a  manner  terribli!  to  hear  .ind  feel,  that 
George  Dallas  began  to  comprehend  the  necessity 
of  at  once  procuring  some  warmer  clothing,  and, 
turning  back,  made  straight  for  the  tailor's  shop. 

A  neat,  clean-looking  shop,  with  "  Pivani*.  Tailor," 
painted  over  the  window,  the  efilct  being  hlightly 
spoiled  by  the  knob  of  the  roller  blind,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  full  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  word 


"  Tail .  or,"  and  divided  it  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions ;  with  "  Evans,  Tailor,"  blazing  from  its  brass 
door-plate ;  with  '*  Evans,  Tiiilor,"  inscribed  with 
many  twisted  flourishes  on  its  wire  blind,  where  it 
emerged  coyly  from  ''  Liveries  "  preceding  it  and 
took  ha'ity  refuge  in  "  Uniforms  "  at  its  conclusion. 
Evans  himself  behind  the  counter,  a  fat,  chubby, 
rosy  little  man,  with  clustering  iron-gray  hair  round 
his  temples,  and  a  bit  of  round  scalj)  wig  fitting, 
like  the  lid  of  a  teapot,  into  a  bald  place  on  his 
crown.  Apparently  he  had  been  all  his  life  tailor- 
ing to  such  an  extent  for  other  people  as  to  have 
hful  no  time  to  attend  to  himself,  for  he  stood  be- 
hind the  counter  this  winter's  night  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  without  his  coat. 

The  old  man  bowed  as  George  Dallas  entered 
the  shop,  and  asked  him  what  they  could  <lo  for 
him.  Dallas  replied  that  he  wanted  a  wai'm,  thick 
overcoat,  "  if  they  'd  got  such  a  thing." 

"  Such  a  thing  !  AVell,  there  may  be  such  a  thing, 
perhaps,  but  I  'm  not  certain,  not  being  an  article 
kept  in  stock,"  replied  Mr.  Evans,  "  which  is  mostly 
tarpaulin  for  the  railway  guards  and  stokei-s,  like- 
wise canal  boatmen,  which  is  often  customers.  A 
warm,  thick  overcoat,"  repeated  the  old  man,  "  is  a 
article  genei'ally  made  to  order,  though  I  've  a  sort 
a  recollection  of  a  something  of  the  kind  returned 
on  our  hands  in  conscfjuence  of  the  party  which 
was  st^iying  at  the  Lion  having  lefl  promiscuous. 
Let  me  see ! "  he  continued,  opening  two  or  three 
drawers.  "  I  ain't  so  young  as  I  was,  sir,  and  I  'm 
touched  in  the  wind ;  and  this  nasty  gas  which 
we  've  only  had  this  winter  don't  do  for  uie,  making 
me  bust  out  in  sudden  prusperatiou.  Ho !  I 
thought  so !  Here  's  a  warm,  thick  overcoat,  blue 
Witney,  lined  with  jilaid ;  that 's  a  article  I  can  rec- 
ommend ;  our  own  make ;  we  ain't  ashamed  of  it, 
you  see  I "  and  he  pointed  to  a  label  stitched  inside 
just  below  the  collar,  where  the  inevitable  "  Evans, 
Tailor,"  in  gilt  letters,  was  supplemented  by  the 
address,  "  Amherst." 

George  Dallas  took  the  coat  and  slipped  it  on. 
It  fitted  tolerably,  and  was  thick  and  warm.  "  What 
is  the  price  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  We  can  do  that  for  you  at  fifty-three  ami  six." 
saitl  the  old  man.  "It  was  a  three-poundor,  that 
coat  was.  when  made  for  the  })arty  at  the  Lion,  but 
we  '11  make  a  reduction  now.  Fifty -three  and  si.x, 
and  our  own  make.     You  could  n't  do  better." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Dallas,  absentlj'.  "  Please 
to  change  this  for  me." 

At  the  sight  of  the  bank-note  Mr.  Evans's  pleas- 
ant face  became  a  little  clouded.  He  did  not  relish 
the  notion  of  changing  notes  for  persons  with  whom 
he  had  no  previous  acijuaintance.  But  after  he  had 
taken  the  note  in  his  hand  and  held  it  between  his 
eyes  and  the  light,  and  flattened  it  out  on  the  coun- 
t<.'r,  his  cheerful  expression  returned,  and  he  said, 
"  All  right,  sir.  I  '11  change  it  and  welcome !  I 
know  where  you  got  this  note,  sir!  Ah,  you  may 
start,  but  I  «io !  You  got  it  from  our  ]>ost-office, 
lower  <lown  the  street ;  here 's  the  j)ost-oflice  stamp 
on  it,  which  they  're  compelleil  to  put  on  every 
not*.',  passing  through  their  hands.  Look,  "  Amherst, 
B.  1,  Jan.  80."  Thank  you,  sir;  six  and  six's, 
three  and  seven  is  ten ;  tliank  you,  sir  I "  and  the 
ol<l  man,  having  counted  the  change  from  a  ea.sli- 
box  in  a  desk  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  hiuried 
roun<l  to  open  the  <loor  and  bow  his  customer  out. 

Within  half  an  hour  George  Dallas  was  in  the 
train  on  his  retmni  to  Ix)ndon. 

[Cootinued  in  the  next  Number.] 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

2.1.  \  Ki;i>i  i.s  in  Paris.  He  has  read  the  "  book  " 
of  his  new  opera,  Don  Carlos,  to  the  artiste  of  the 
Grand  Oixira.  It  has  l)een  distribute<l  in  this  man- 
ner :  Phdippe  11,  M.  Obin ;  lX)n  Carlos,  M.  Mo- 
rcre ;  Marquis  de  Posa,  M.  Faure ;  (irand  Inciuis- 
iteur,  M.  iJelval;  Moine,  M.  David;  Elisabeth  du 
Valois.  Mme.  Sass ;  Evoli,  Mnie.  Gueyniard ;  Page, 
Mine.  Levielli.     The  rehearsab  liave  commenced. 

A  UECKXT  writer,  in  disciussing  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  one's  revenue  which  ought  to  he  allotted 
to  the  tiible,  says :  "  In  old  timci,  one  thinl  part 
of  one's  whole  income  was  always  allotted  to  the 
table.  Since  women  have  gi-own  so  extravagant  of 
money  on  their  dress,  perhaps  one  may  be  excused 
if  he  allows  only  one  fourth  part  of  his  revenue  to 
the  table,  but  no  man  with  the  least  self-respect 
will  consent  to  ruduce  the  table  allowance  one  far- 
thing less  than  this  shai-e  of  his  income." 

Thk  French  government  are  about  establishing 
ort  the  more  exposed  points  of  tiie  coast  a  system  of 
telephonic  signals.  One  has  already  been  placed 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Ushant.  It  is  an  im- 
mense trumpet,  securetl  vertically  at  the  summit  of 
a  reservoir  of  compressed  air,  which  is  supplied  I)y 
a  van  whose  fans  are  turned  by  two  horses.  The 
bell  or  bottom  of  the  trumpet,  bent  at  right  angles, 
is  able  to  sweep  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees  in  the  horizon  line.  A  stopcock  allows,  or 
cuts  off,  communication  between  the  reservoir  of  air 
and  the  trumpet.  The  blast  can  be  heanl  three  or 
four  sea  miles  in  fogg}-  weather.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  this  is  a  fog  signaL 

A  Fkf.xch  composer  announces  he  has  discov- 
ered an  unpublished  work  by  Mozart.  This  is  the 
story  he  gives  of  its  recovery  :  "  ^ly  friend,  Emile 
Cathelineau,  who  is  an  ardent  amateur  of  rare 
nmsic,  requested  me  to  purchase  at  FaiTcnc's  sale 
No.  1457  of  the  Catalogue  Instrumental  ilusic  of 
several  epochs  in  separate  part".  Nobody  paid  at- 
tention to  this  lot,  which  looked  untemj)ting,  and 
was  catalogued  without  details.  I  j)urchased  it  for 
a  mere  song.  A  short  time  afterwards  my  friend 
brought  it  to  me,  and  pwinted  out  ten  separate  i)arts, 
namely,  first  and  second  violins,  alto,  bass,  cembalo 
(piano),  first  and  second  hautbois,  first  and  second 
horn,  bassoon.  I  examineil  with  interest  these 
parts,  copied  on  old  thick  paper,  and  written  with 
an  ink  now  yellow  by  time.  I  saw  there  was  melo- 
dy and  style  in  them ;  I  put  them  in  ortler.  I  was 
of  truth  in  pot^session  of  the  famous  (ialhnathiaa  Mu- 
sic tnn  (H  Wohjanijo  Mtizmi,  a  composition  I  had 
hunted  for  in  vain.  I  inunediately  opened  Dr.  Von 
Kochel's  celebrated  and  learned  catalogue  (Leipsic, 
1862),  and  I  found  the  work  mentioned  on  ])ages 
21  and  4.i  of  it.     Otto  Jahn  likewise  speaks  of  this 

fiece  in  the  third  volume  of  his  work  on  Mozart, 
t  was  composed  at  the  Hague  in  170(>.  Mozart 
was  only  ten  years  old  when  he  extemporized  this 
little  masterpiece.  There  is  no  published  edition  of 
it.  Jahn  says  it  was  composed  for  the  inauguration 
of  Prince  'NVilUam  V.  of  Orange." 

TiiK  London  Reviftr  atLya:  "Mr.  Boucicault  next 
scasdn  will  be  in  excehi*.  It  is  a  hanl  matter  even 
for  a  skilful  gymnast  to  ride  four  lionn^s  at  once,  but 
what  is  that  to  inspiring  or  conducting  four  London 
theatres.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  t;u<k  for  a  mo<l- 
eflt  pla}'wright  was  to  demand  ^20,000  for  the  four 
lobeter-salad  plap,  with  situatioiu  original  and  se- 


lected, which  were,  and  it  n  said  are,  to  be  furnished 
for  these  four  theatres.  This  ilr.  Boucicault  has 
accomplished."' 

A  sKiUEs  of  letters  is  l)eing  published  in  the  Pari^ 
journal  U  Evtneinent  as  from  the  ghost  of  Joseph 
Addison.  The  essayist's  style  is  not  very  happily 
imitated. 

The  work  of  M.  Louis  Lartet  on  the  Caves  of 
Spain,  fourteen  of  wiiich  he  has  examined,  has  just 
been  published.  M.  Roulin  declares  tliat  on  his 
travels  with  M.  Brongniart  he  has  seen  potters  dili- 
gently engaged  in  fabricating  "  antique  "  pottery. 

M.  CiiKvui:i;i„  in  a  recent  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  Academy  brings  together 
some  curious  facts  relative  to  the  Xgc  of  Stone  in 
China.  It  seems  that  when  Confucius  w:i8  staying 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Tchcn,  a  bird  of  prey  fell  dead 
before  the  King.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  to 
have  been  killed  by  an  arrow  armed  with  a  hard,  sharp 
stone.  Confucius  was  called  upon  to  explain  this, 
and  related  the  tradition  that  in  the  year  1122 
B.C.,  such  a  weapon  had  been  presented  as  a  token 
of  sovereignty  by  Ou-ouang  to  the  first  King  of 
Tchen.  Search  was  made  in  the  Royal  Museum, 
and  the  weapon  was  discovered.  "This  proves," 
says  M.  Chevreul,  '•  that  even  at  that  remote  epoch 
iron  weapons  had  already  been  introduced  into 
China,  and  the  Stone  Age  only  lived  in  tradition." 
M.  Stanislas  Julien  has  confirmed  this  opinion  by 
several  extracts  fi"om  Chinese  encylopaidias,  which 
put  the  existence  of  a  Stone  Age  in  China  beyond 
doubt. 

TiiEOi'iiiLK  Gautier,  released  from  his  stall  in 
the  orchestra,  and  scorning  the  bitumen  of  the 
Boulevards,  transported  by  the  train  to  new  scenes 
and  localities,  as  to  the  fetes  at  Cherboui^,  is  as 
racy  and  spirited  as  a  newly-emancipated  school-boy ; 
but  Theopliile  Gautier,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  just 
touched  with  the  lightest  finger  of  late  hours  and 
dissipation,  challenging  his  weary  pen  to  its  diurnal 
task,  his  brain  confused  with  mixed  literary  ;uid  the- 
atrical impressions,  is  not  always  pre-eminently  feli- 
citoas.  "  La  Peau  de  Tigre  "  is  a  medley  of  stories, 
fancies,  sketches,  and  short  dramatic  pieces,  some  of 
which  sparkle  with  the  wit  and  talent  which  have 
been  so  long  credita])le  to  their  author,  but  others, 
again,  are  so  very  fanciful  as  to  vei^e  upon  the  ab- 
surd. The  opening  sketch,  "  Two  Act<irs  for  one 
Part,"  is  in  this  respect  not  so  objectionable  as  "Xa 
Cafetierc,"  —  a  fantiisy  in  which  the  sentimental 
passes  into  the  barles<pie.  It  preludes  with  the 
meeting  of  two  lovers  in  the  imj)erial  garden  at 
Vienna,  the  young  lady  being  everything  that  can 
be  desired  in  a  marriageable  person  ;  tlie  gentleman 
being  also  young,  clever,  and  hand.some,  but  theatri- 
cal in  his  costume,  and  still  more  so  in  his  aspira- 
tions, for  he  has  sacrificed  his  affections  and  all  pros- 
pects of  domestic  happiness  to  the  ambition  of  l)eing 
a  great  and  successful  actor.  The  young  lady  does 
her  best  to  reclaim  her  wayward  lover,  but  in  vain. 
To  her  pictures  of  a  hanpy  j>air  seated  by  the  side 
(for  this  occurred  in  November)  of  a  handsome 
stove  of  Dresden  china,  tiUking  of  the  future  of  their 
children  (taking  time  by  the  forelo<'k),  his  replies 
are  invariably  a  reverse  picture  of  a  great  artist 
beaming  with  glor}*  and  ap]>laine  coming  to  claim 
her  hand  in  a  l>eautiful  yellow  carriage,  the  varnish 
of  which  sliall  reflect  the  astonisheil  coimtenances 
of  the  nt'i'j;hl)ors.  And  h«'.  ultimately  (juits  her  for. 
we  fear,  the  quit*;  as  congenial  (.'ompany  of  the  gas- 
toff  of  the  two-headed  eagle,  —  one  of  those  terrible 
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cellars  depicted  by  Iloffinanii,  the  steps  down  to 
which  are  so  well  worn  and  so  slippery  that  one  can- 
not put  a  foot  on  them  without  finding  one's  self  at 
once  at  tlie  bottom,  a  pipe  in  the  mouth,  and  elbows 
on  the  table  between  a  pot  of  beer  and  a  glass  of  new 
rctl  wine,  mixed  with  half  the  quantity  of  old  white. 

Henrich,  as  our  hero  was  called,  had  recently 
distinguished  himself  in  the  part  of  Mepiiistopheles 
at  the  theatre  at  the  (Jate  of  Carinthia,  and  when 
lie  made  his  appearance  from  out  of  the  clouds  of 
smoke,  he  was  received  with  noisy  acclamations  by 
his  tavern  friends  and  acquaintances.  There  was 
one  strange-looking  guest,  however,  seated  at  an 
adjacent  table,  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  general 
enthusiasm.  This  individual,  with  the  outward  garb 
and  modest  demeanor  of  some  commonplace  cit- 
izen, had  much  that  was  very  strange  about  him  ; 
his  white  teeth  appeared  at  times  to  be  uncommonly 
long  and  sharp,  his  nails  had  a  vague  claw-like  look, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  to  glitter  at  moments  as  if  with 
phosphorescent  brilliancy. 

One  of  the  young  and  ardent  admirers  of  lien- 
rich  could  not  tolerate  the  sardonic  smile  with  which 
the  stranger  seemed  to  treat  the  ovation  given  to  the 
actor,  and,  turning  round  to  him,  he  said,  — 

"  Have  you,  sir,  seen  some  other  performer  who 
has  succeeded  better  in  the  character  of  Mephis- 
topheles  ?  " 

"  Have  yon  ever  seen  the  Devil  liiniself  ?  "  was  the 
answer  vouchsafed  by  the  stranger,  who  rose  up  with 
a  jiortentous  look  that  made  all  present  shudder  in- 
voluntarily. "  Your  laugh,  sir,  was  a  failure,  —  a 
mere  fai'ce.  sir.  The  Devil  laughs  after  quite  an- 
other fa.shion."  Whereupon  the  stranger  laughed  in 
so  pitiless,  so  piercing,  so  truly  a  demoniacal  strain, 
that  every  one  present  was  transfixed  with  horror, 
and  befoi-e  they  had  recovered  themselves  the  stran- 
ger was  gone,  the  vaults  of  the  cellar  still  faintly 
echoing  the  last  sounds  of  that  unearthly  laugh. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  memory  of  the 
incident  had  been  dismissed  as  tiie  joke  of  some 
satirical  tavern-frequenter,  Henrich  was  playing  his 
part  as  a  demon  with  customary  applause,  when  he 
distinguished  his  gastoff  ac(|uaintance  in  the  fii-st 
row  of  the  oi'chestra  stalls  exhibiting  signs  of  the 
utmost  disgust  and  impatience.  At  length,  unable 
to  control  himself  any  longer,  he  vaulted  over  the 
cymbals  and  great  drum  and  disappeared  behind 
the  scenes,  wiiere  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
actor. 

"  Ah  !  all !  "  he  said,  "  you  pei-sist  in  playing  the 
part  of  the  Devil  aft<n-  the  lesson  I  gave  you.  You 
really  give  too  bad  an  opinion  of  me  to  the  good 
people  of  ^'ienna.  You  will  permit  me  to  take 
your  place  this  evening,  and  as  you  may  be  in  the 
way,  I  shall  just  send  you  below." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Henrich,  in  his  horror,  took 
hold  of  the  little  cross  which  his  beloved  Katy  had 
given  him ;  the  demon  took  him  by  the  shouldera 
and  pushed  him  down  through  the  stage-floor  just 
as  if  there  had  been  a  trap  there  all  ready.  This 
done,  he  took  his  place  on  the  stage,  and  his  sharp, 
incisive,  elTective  style  took  the  audience  by  sur- 
prise. 

"  Henrich  excels  himself  to-day,"  evcrv  one  ob- 
served to  his  neighbor.     "  It  is  the'  real  tlifng  ! " 

Never  had  an  jvctor  attained  such  perfection  in 
diabolic  laughter,  in  sardonic  retort,  in  concentration 
of  wickedness.  People  trembled  when  tiiey  tried 
to  laugh.  The  feeling  was  not  altogether  comfort- 
able, and  when  ^Mephistonheles,  warmed  by  the  ac- 
tion, began  to  emit  phosphorescent  sparks  'from  his 


eyes  and  the  tips  of  his  fiugci-s,  and  the  whole  house 
became  filled  v/itli  an  indistinct  o<lor  of  yulpluir,  dis- 
comfort attained  its  highest  degree.  Above  all  who 
were  affected  by  tlie  strange  incident  was  Katy  her- 
self, who  no  longer  recognized  her  dear  Henrich, 
and  who  foresaw  with  that  spirit  of  divination  which 
love  alone  can  give  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 
The  performance  over,  IVIephistopheles  was  called 
for  with  anxiety  not  immingled  with  trepidation. 
But  no  Mephistojjheles  wiis  to  be  found  until  the 
manager  came  forward  to  announce  that  Henrich 
had  been  discovered  in  the  depths  below  in  a 
fainting  condition,  and  much  hurt ;  he  having,  it 
was  supposed,  fidlen  through  a  trap.  When  he  was 
conve}ed  home,  two  deep  wounds  were  found  on 
his  shouldei-s  as  if  inflicted  bj*  a  tiger's  claws. 
Katy's  little  cross  had,  in  fact,  saved  him  from  ex- 
termination, and  the  Devil  had  only  been  alile  to 
precipitate  him  below.  His  convalescence  was  very 
slow.  Katy  took  advantage  of  it  to  impress  upon 
him  that  his  salvation  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  assum- 
ing the  mask  of  the  enemy  of  mankind  and  utter- 
ing bhisphemous  words.  Whether  it  was  the  elf(?ct 
of  these  exhortations,  or  that  Henrich  felt  quite 
satisfied  that  it  was  impossible  to  ever  attain  the 
perfection  of  his  redoubtable  double,  he  gave  up  the 
stage,  and,  seated  in  a  warm  parlor  by  the  side  of  a 
beautiful  Dresden  stove,  he  now  convei-ses  with 
Katy  upon  the  future  of  his  children.  The  au- 
dience, however,  still  speak  of  that  marvellous  per- 
formance in  rajitures,  not  unmlngled  with  horror, 
and  they  wonder  at  the  caprice  of  Henricli  in  with- 
drawing fi-om  the  stage  after  so  signal  a  triumph. 

*'  La  Cafetiere  "  is  the  history  of  a  night  spent  in 
a  hostelry,  which  had  once  been  a  chateau,  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Normandy,  the  narrator  of  which  must 
have  supped  upon  most  indigestible  Nonnan  viands. 
No  sooner  in  bed  than  the  fire  piled  itself  up,  a 
coffee-pot  took  its  place  on  the  table,  the  chairs  ar- 
ranged themselves  of  their  own  good  will  round  the 
fire,  and  the  portraits  —  gentlemen  and  ladies  — 
left  their  frames,  partook  of  refreshment,  and  then 
began  to  dance.  One  very  fair  and  beautiful  young 
personage  did  not,  however,  participate  in  the  salta- 
torial  pastime,  so  as  the  narrator  was,  as  About 
woidd  have  it,  above  all  things,  "  fl-an^ais  et  cheva- 
lier," he  "  precipitated  himself  out  of  bed "  and 
asked  her  hand.  iShe  accepted  the  offer,  designat- 
ing her  partner  by  his  Christian  name  of  Theodore, 
and  intimating  that  hers  was  Angela.  Thus  they 
danced,  conversed,  and  sympathized  till  day  dawned, 
when  Angela  rose  suddenly,  made  a  sign  of  farewell, 
and  then  fell  to  the  ground.  The  enamored  artist 
rushed  to  her  assistance,  but  he  found  nothing  but 
the  coiree-pot  broken  to  pieces.  It  was  thus  that 
his  friends  discovered  him  when,  alarmed  at  the 
noise,  they  rushed  up  stairs  to  his  assistance,  press- 
ing a  broken  coiTee-pot  In  his  arms,  ;is  if,  they  said, 
it  had  been  a  young  and  ])retty  girl.  But  next  day 
the  artist  sketched  tiie  lineaments  of  the  young  per- 
son whose  company  he  had  enjoyed  afmr  so  strange 
a  fashion  during  the  night. 

"  It  is  extraonlinary,"  remarked  the  host.  Ixiking 
over  his  shoulder,  "how  precisely  thepo  i:  i  i  .  - 
sembles  my  sister  Angela." 

"  By  all  the  saints  in  paradise  ! "  exclaimed  the 
enamored  artist,  "  is  she  dead  or  living '?" 

"  She  died  two  ycai-s  ago,  of  a  cold  caught  on  re- 
turning from  a  ball." 

"  Alas  ! "  echoed  the  artist,  bent  down  with  grief 
He  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any  happiness  for 
him  on  this  earth  below ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE     I'HILISTINES. 

Til K  cold  weather,  which  in  the  country  produced 
ruf^ed  roads  and  ice-bound  ponds,  which  frosted  the 
leafless  branches  of  the  trees  with  a  silver  tint,  and 
gave  a  thousand  different  fantastic  but  ever  lovely 
hues  an<l  shapes  to  nature,  had  no  such  plciisant,  re- 
freshinff  effect  in  London,  where  the  frost,  ere  three 
hours  old,  was  beaten  into  mud  under  foot,  ran  driz- 
zling in  dirty  streams  from  house-tops,  and  subsided 
into  rain  and  fog  before  the  daylight  had  disappeared. 
The  day  succeeding  that  on  which  f  ieorge  Dallas  had 
entered  the  town  of  Amherst  was  a  thorough  speci- 
men of  what  London  can  do  when  put  to  its  worst. 
It  was  bad  in  the  large  thoroughfares,  where  the 
passing  crowds  jostled  each  other  ill-teniperedly, 
tligging  at  each  other's  umbrellas,  and  viciously 
contesting  every  inch  of  foot-pavement,  where  the 
omnibus  wheels  revolved  amid  mud-ruts,  and  every 
pa.'ssing  cab-horse  produced  a  fbunUiin  of  slush  and 
spray.  But  it  was  even  worse  in  the  by-street^, 
where  an  attempt  at  sweeping  had  been  made ; 
where  the  mud  lay  in'  a  thick,  slimy,  shiny  tide  be- 
tween the  narrow  ridges  of  footpath ;  where  the  tall 
houses,  so  close  together  that  they  completely  filtered 
the  air  and  light,  and  reUiined  nothing  but  the  dark- 
ness and  the  dirt,  were  splashed  with  mud  to  their 
first-floor  windows,  and  whose  inhabitants  or  visit- 
ors, desirous  of  crossing  the  road,  had  to  proceed 
to  the  junction  with  the  main  street,  and,  afler  tack- 
ing across  in  comparative  cleanliness,  commence 
their  descent  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  the  front  room  of  the  first  floor  of  a  house  in 
such  a  street.  South  Molton  Street,  connecting  0.\- 
ford  Street  the  plebeian  with  Brook  Street  the  su- 
perb, just  as  the  feeble  glimmer  of  daylight  which 
had  vouchsafed  itself  during  the  day  was  i)eginning 
to  wa.x  even  feebler,  previous  to  its  siKhlen  departure, 
a  man  sat  astride  a  chair,  sunk  in  thougiit  He  had 
apparently  just  entered,  for  he  still  wore  his  hat  and 
overcoat,  though  the  former  was  piisheil  to  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  tlie  latter  thrown  negligently  open. 
He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  keen  black  eyes 
glancing  sharply,  with  thi<!k  black  brows,  a  long 
straight  nose,  thin  tight  lijis  unshrouded  by  mous- 
tache or  beard,  and  a  small  round  chin.  He  ha<l 
full,  flowing  black  whiskcre,  and  the  blue  line  round 
his  mouth  showed  that  the   beard  was  naturally 


strong ;  had  he  suffered  it  to  gi'ow,  he  might  have 
passed  for  an  Italian. 

As  it  was,  there  was  no  mistaking  him  for  anything 
but  an  Englishman,  —  darker,  harder-looking  than 
most  of  his  race,  but  an  Englishman.  His  face,  es- 
pecially round  the  eyes,  was  flushed  and  marked 
and  lined,  telling  of  reckless  dissipation.  There  was 
a  something  not  exactly  fast,  but  yet  slangy,  in  the 
cut  of  his  clothes  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
wore  them.  His  attitude  as  he  sat  at  the  window, 
with  his  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him  over  the  back 
rail  of  his  chair,  his  knees  straight  out  and  his  feet 
drawn  back,  as  a  man  sits  a  horse  at  a  hunt,  was  in 
its  best  aspect  suggestive  of  the  mess-room,  —  in  its 
worst,  of  the  billiard-room.  And  yet  there  was  an 
indescribable  something  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
man,  in  the  very  ease  of  his  position,  in  the  shape  of 
the  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him,  in  the  manner, 
slight  as  it  was,  in  which  now  and  again  he  would 
turn  on  his  chair  and  peer  back  into  the  darkness 
Ix'hind  him,  by  which  you  would  have  known  that 
he  had  had  a  refined  education,  and  had  been  con- 
versant with  the  manners  of  society. 

Nor  would  you  have  been  wrong.  In  Burke's 
Landed  CJcntry,  the  Rouths  of  Carr  Abbey  take  up 
their  full  (juota  of  pages;  and  when  the  county 
election  for  HerefonlsTiire  comes  off,  the  liberal 
agent  is  forced  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  science  he 
can  lx)ast  of,  to  counteract  the  influence  which  the 
never-failing  adhesion  of  the  old  family  throws  into 
the  Tory  scale.  Never  having  risen,  never  for  an 
instant  having  dreamed  of  demeaning  themselves  by 
rising,  above  the  8<iuirearchy,  owners  of  the  largest 
and  best  herds  in  all  that  splendid  cattle-breeding 
county,  high-sheriffs  and  chairmen  of  (juarter-.'ses- 
sions  as  though  by  prescriptive  right,  perpetual  pres- 
idents of  agricultural  societies,  and  in  reality  taking 
i)recedencc  immediately  afler  the  lonl-lieutenant,  the 
iiouths  of  Carr  Abbey,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
sent  their  sons  to  O.xfbnl,  and  their  daughters  to 
court,  and  have  never,  save  in  one  instance,  had  to 
blush  for  their  children. 

Save  in  one  instance.  Tlic  last  entry  in  the  old 
family  Bible  of  Carr  Abbey  is  erased  bv  a  thick 
black  line.  The  old  S«iuire  speaks  habitually  of  "  My 
only  son,  William";  and  should  a  stranger,  dining 
at  the  Abbey,  cjisually  refer  to  the  picture,  by  Law- 
rence, of  two  little  boys,  one  riding  a  jiony,  the 
younger  decking  a  dog's  neck  with  ribbon,  he  is,  if 
the  S^piiro  has  not  heanl  his  (luestion,  motioned  in 
dumb  show  to  silence,  or  is  replied  to  by  the  Sipiire 
himself  that  "  that  boy  is  —  lost,  sir." 

That  boy,  Stewart  Ilouth,  the  man  looking  out  of 
the  wndow  in  South  Molton  Street,  was  captain  of 
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the  boat  at  ICton,  and  tint  favorite,  for  a  time,  both 
witli  the  dons  and  undertrnul nates  at  Oxford.  Ru- 
mors of  liij;h  play  at  cards  deVL'lopin<;  into  fact  of 
per|)etually  sporte<l  "oak,"  non-attendance  at  chap- 
el, and  frequent  shirkin»r  of  classes,  lessened  the  e.s- 
t«}em  in  which  ^Ir.  Routh  was  held  by  the  authori- 
ties ;  and  a  written  confession  handed  to  the  Dean, 
after  being  obtained  by  parental  pressure  li-om  Mr. 
Albert  Griintz  of  Christ  Clnirch,  son  of  and  heir  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Griintz,  sugar-baker,  of  St.  ^lary  Axe, 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  Bahnoral  (Jardens.  Ilyde 
Park,  —  a  confession  to  the  etfect  that  he,  Mr.  A. 
Griintz,  had  lost  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds 
to  Mr.  S.  Routh,  at  a  game  played  with  dice,  and 
known  as  French  Hazard, —  procured  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  S.  Routh  from  the  seat  of  learning.  At  Carr 
Abbey,  whither  he  retired,  his  stay  was  shortened 
by  the  arrival  of  another  document  Irom  Oxford, 
tliis  time  signed  by  Loi-d  Hav^-khurst,  gentleman 
commoner  of  Christ  Church,  and  Arthur  Wai-droper 
of  Balliol,  setting  forth  that  Mr.  S.  Routh,  while 
playing  Hazard  in  ]Mr.  (Triintz'.s  rooms,  liad  l»een 
caught  there  in  /lui/raide  (Iclicfo  in  the  act  of  cheat- 
ing by  "  secm'ing,"  i.  e.  retaining  in  his  lingers,  one 
of  the  dice  which  he  should  have  shaken  trom  the 
box.  It  was  the  receipt  of  this  letter  that  caused 
the  S<juire  to  make  the  cra.'^ure  in  the  family  Bible, 
and  to  look  upon  his  youngest  son  as  dead. 

Driven  from  the  paternal  roof,  Mr.  Stewart  Routli 
descended  ujjon  the  jileasant  town  of  Boulogne, 
whence,  after  a  short  stay  not  unmarked  by  many 
victories  over  the  old  and  young  ^gentleman  who 
i'retjuent  the  card-tables  at  the  EiahUsi<emcnt  des 
Bams,  irom  whom  he  cari'ied  ofi'  desii-able  trophies, 
he  proceeded  to  the  baths  and  gambling-hou-ses  of 
Ems,  Homburg,  and  Baden-Baden.  It  was  at  the 
hvst-mentioned  place,  and  when  in  the  very  noon 
and  liiU  tide  of  success,  that  he  was  struck  down  by 
a  fever,  so  virulent  that  the  affrighted  servants  of 
.the  hotel  refused  to  wait  u])ou  him.  No  nurse  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  to  attend  him ;  and 
.he  would  have  been  left  to  die  for  want  of  proper 
carA),  had  not  a  j'oung  Englisliwoman,  nameti  Har- 
riet Creswick,  travelling  in  the  capacity  of  nursery- 
governess  to  Lord  de  I\Iauleverer's  fannly  (then 
j)assing  through  Baden  on  their  Avay  to  winter  in 
Rome),  come  to  the  rescue.  Declaring  that  her 
countryman  should  not  'perish  like  a  dog,  she  there 
and  then  devoted  liereelf  to  attendance  on  the  sick 
man.  It  need  scarcely^  be  told  that  Lady  de  Mau- 
Icverer,  protesting  agamst  "such  extraordinary  eon- 
duct,"  intimated  to  Miss  Creswick  that  her  connec- 
tion with  her  noble  charges  must  cease  at  once  and. 
forever.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  such  a  man 
am  Stewart  Routh  had  hitherto  proved  himseUi  a 
spirit  of  gratitude  should  have  been  so  strongly 
arouscil  that,  when  his  sense  and  speech  returned 
to  him,  in  weak  and  faltering  accenta  he  implored 
tiie  woman  who  had  so  tenderly  niu-sed  him  through 
his  illness  to  become  his  wife. 

It  is  (juite  needless  to  say  that  his  friends,  on  hear- 
ing of  it,  averred,  some  that  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  die,  and  that  it  did  not  matter  to  him  what 
he  did,  while  it  might  have  pleai>ed  the  young  lady  : 
othei-s,  that  he  was  a  i)articularly  knowing  card 
who.se  brains  had  never  deserted  him,  even  when 
he  wjLs  at  his  worst,  and  that  he  had  discovered  in 
Harriet  Creswick  a  woman  exactly  fitted,  by  physi- 
cal and  mental  iiualifjcations,  elliciently  to  liclp  him 
a-s  his  partner  in  playing  the  great  game  of  life.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  —  and  people  will  ulk,  especially  in 
such  circles,  —  the  fact  remains,  that  on  his  sick- 


couch  at  the  Hollandischcr  Ilof,  Baden-Baden,  Stew- 
art Routh  proposed  to  Harriet  Cresrfick,  and  was 
accepted ;  that,  so  soon  a.s  he  could  safely  be  left, 
she  departed  for  England ;  and  that  within  a  month 
they  were  married  in  London. 

Of  that  one  event  at  least  in  all  his  eventful  life 
Stewart  Routh  had  never  rejiented.  Through  all 
his  vicissitudes  of  fortune  his  wife  had  been  by  his 
side,  and  as,  in  the  long  run,  chance  had  been  against 
him,  taking  the  heaviest  portion  of  his  burden  on 
hei-self  Harriet  Routh's  was  an  untiring,  undying, 
unquestioning  love  or  worehip  of  her  husband.  The 
revelation  of  his  —  to  say  the  least  of  it  —  loose 
mode  of  life,  the  shift.s  and  expedients  to  which  he 
resorted  for  getting  money,  the  (questionable  com- 
pany in  which  he  habitually  lived,  would  have  told 
with  fatal  effect  on  a  devotion  less  thorough,  a 
passion  more  transient.  Harriot  hei-self,  who  had 
been  brought  up  staidly  af  an  Institution  which 
she  had  only  ((uitted  to  join  the  family  with  whom 
she  was  travelling  when  she  arrived  at  Baden,  — 
Harriet  herself  at  first  shruiiJc  back  stunned  and 
stupefied  by  the  revelations  of  an  unknown  life 
which  burst  upon  her  a  few  days  after  her  marriage. 
But  her  love  bore  her  through  it.  As  the  dyer's 
hand  assimilates  to  that  it  Avorks  in,  so  gradually  did 
Harriet  Routh  endue  herself  with  her  husbiuid's 
tone,  temjMir,  and  train  of  thought,  until,  liaving 
become  almost  his  second  self,  she  was  his  most 
trusted  ally,  his  safest  counsellor  in  all  the  strange 
schemes  by  which  he  made  out  life.  In  the  early 
days  after  their  marriage  she  had  talked  to  liim 
once,  only  once,  and  then  but  for  a  few  minutes,  of 
reformation,  of  something  better  and  n)ore  reputable, 
of  doing  with  Ics  money,  to  be  obtained  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  great  talents  in  some  legitimate  manner. 
And  her  husband,  with  the  nearest  approach  to 
harehness  that  before  or  since  he  had  ever  assumed, 
told  her  that  his  time  for  that  kind  of  thing  was 
past  and  gone  forever,  that  she  must  forget  all  the 
childish  romance  that  they  had  taught  her  at  the 
Institution,  that  she  must  sink  or  swim  with  him, 
and  be  prejiarcd  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  that  kind  of 
e.\L<tence  which  had  become  his  second  nature,  and 
out  of  which  he  could  never  hojxi  to  move.  Even 
if  he  could  move  from  it,  he  added,  he  did  not  think 
that  he  would  wish  to  do  so,  and  there  must  be  an 
end  to  the  matter. 

There  was  an  end  to  the  matter.  From  that  time 
forth  Harriet  Routh  burled  her  past,  buried  her 
former  self,  and  devoted  hei-self,  soul  and  body,  to 
her  husl)and.  Her  influence  over  him  strengthened 
with  each  year  that  they  lived  together,  and  was 
traceable  in  many  little  ways.  The  fact  once  faced, 
that  their  jjrecarioas  livelihood  was  to  be  earned  by 
the  exercise  of  sliarpness  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
those  with  whom  they  were  brought  in  contact, 
Harriet  laid  herself  out  at  once  for  tlie  fulfilment  of 
her  new  duties,  and  in  a  very  short  time  compelled 
her  husband's  surjmsed  laudation  of  the  ea.<e  and 
coohiess  with  which  she  discharged  them.  There 
were  no  other  women  in  that  strange  society  ;  but 
if  there  had  been  Harriet  would  have  (jueened  it 
over  them,  not  merely  by  her  beauty,  but  by  her 
bright  spirit,  her  ({uick  appivciation,  her  thorough 
readiness  to  enter  exactly  into  the  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  men  who  lost  their  money  to  Routh  and 
his  companion  treated  her  not  merely  with  a  pimc- 
tilio  which  forbade  the  smallest  verbal  excess,  but 
treate<l  their  losses  with  comjiaratlve  good-humor  so 
long  as  Mrs.  Routh  was  present.  The  men  who  looked 
up  to  Routh  as  the  aix;h  concocter  of  and  prime 
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mover  in  all  their  dark  deeds,  had  a  blind  i'aith  in 
her,  and  their  first  (juestion,  on  the  suj:gestion  of  any 
scheme,  would  be  "  what  Mrs.  Itouth  thought  of  it." 
Ah,  the  change,  the  change  I  The  favorite  pupil  of 
the  Institution,  who  used  to  take  such  close  notes  of 
the  sermon  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  illustrate  the 
chaplain's  meaning  with  such  apposite  texts  from 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  as  (juite  to  astonish  the 
chaplain  himself,  which  perhaps  was  not  to  be  won- 
dcreci  at,  iw  the  chaplain  (a  bibulous  old  gentleman, 
who  had  l)een  appointed  on  the  strength  of  his  social 
<}ualitie8  by  the  committee,  who  valued  him  as  '•  a 
parson,  you  know,  without  any  nonsense  about 
him  ")  wa.s  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  his  discourses 
ready  made,  and  only  just  ran  them  through  on  Satur- 
day nights.  The  show  pupil  of  the  Institution,  who 
did  all  kinds  of  arithemetical  problems  "  in  her  head," 
bv  which  the  worthy  instructors  meant  without  the 
aid  of  paper  and  pencil,  —  the  staid  and  decorous 
pupil  of  the  Institution,  who,  when  after  her  last 
examination  she  was  quitting  the  table  loaded  with 
prizes; —  lx)oks, —  was  calle<l  back  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  who  with  feeble  hands  pinned  a  silver 
medal  on  to  her  dress,  and  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  best  of  all.  This 
is  in  testimony  of  your  excellent  conduct,  my  dear." 
What  was  become  of  this  model  miss  ?  She  was 
utilizing  her  talents  in  a  different  way.  That  was  all. 
The  memory  which  had  enabled  her  to  summarize 
and  annotate  the  chaplain's  sermons  now  served  as 
her  husband's  note-book,  and  was  stored  with  all 
kinds  ofod<l  information,  —  "good  things"  to  "come 
off,"  trials  of  horses,  names  and  fortunes  of  lieii*s 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  their  estates,  lists  of  their 
most  pressing  debts,  names  of  the  men  who  were 
supposed  to  be  doubtful  in  money  matters,  and  with 
whom  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  bet  or  play,  — 
all  these  matters  dwelt  in  Harriet  l^uth's  brain,  and 
her  husband  had  only  to  turn  his  head  and  ask, 
"  What  is  it,  Harry  V  "  to  have  the  information  at 
once.  The  arithmetical  (juickness  stood  her  in  goo<l 
steatl,  in  the  calculation  of  odds  on  all  kinds  of 
snorting  events,  on  the  clear  knowledge  of  which 
the  success  of  most  of  Routh's  business  depended ; 
and  as  for  the  good  conduct — well,  the  worthy 
bishop  would  have  held  up  his  hands  in  pious  hor- 
ror at  the  lifti  led  by  the  favorite  pupil  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  at  her  surroundings  ;  but  against  Mrs. 
Routh,  as  Mrs.  Kouth,  as  the  (levoted,  affectionate, 
sclf-<lenying,  spotless  wife,  the  veriest  ribald  in  all 
that  loose  crew  bad  never  ventured  to  breathe  a 
doiibt. 

Devoted  and  affectionate !  See  her  now  as  she 
comes  (piietly  into  the  room, — -a  small,  compact  par- 
tridge of  a  woman  with  deep  blue  eyes  in  a  very 
pale  face,  with  smooth  shining  light  brown  hair  fall- 
ing on  cither  side  in  two  long  curls,  and  gathered 
into  a  clump  at  the  back  of  her  head,  with  an  im- 
pertinent nose  only  ju.st  redeemed  from  being  a 
snub,  with  a  small  mouth,  and  a  very  provoking, 
pattable  chin.  .See  how  she  ste.ds  behind  her  hus- 
liand,  her  dark  lin.'jey  dress  draping  her  closelv  and 
easily,  and  not  making  the  slightest  rustle ;  her 
round  nnn  showing  its  symmetry  in  her  tight  sleeve 
twining  round  his  neck;  her  plump,  shaTwI^- liin.l 
resting  on  his  head;  her  pale  chwk  Ini  ' 
his  face.  Devoted  and  aiiectionate  I  No  ;- 
here. 

"  Anything  gone  wrong,  Stewart  ?  "  she  asked,  in 
a  verv  sweet  voice. 

"  jJo,  dear.     Why  ?  "  said  Kouth,  who  was  now 
sitting  at  a  table  strewn  with  papers,  a  pen  in  his 


right  hand,  and  his  lef^  supporting  bis  handsome, 
worn  face. 

"  You  look  gloomy,  I  thought ;  but,  if  you  say  so, 
it 's  all  right,"  returned  his  wife,  cheerfully,  leaving 
his  side  as  she  spoke,  and  proceeding  to  sweep  up 
the  hearth,  put  on  fresh  coals,  and  make  the  whole 
room  look  comfortable,  with  a  few  rapid,  indefinable 
touches.  Then  she  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  by  the 
fire,  perfectly  still,  and  turned  her  calm,  pale  face 
to  her  husband  with  a  business-like  air.  He  made 
some  idle  scratches  with  his  pen  in  silence,  then 
threw  it  down,  and,  suddenly  pushing  away  his 
chair,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with 
long,  light  strides. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  Deane,  Harriet  ? "  he 
said,  at  length,  stopping  for  a  moment  opposite  his 
wife,  and  looking  clo.^dy  at  her. 

'•  How  do  you  mean  ?  In  character  or  in  proba- 
bilities ■?     As  regards  himself,  or  as  regards  us  ?  " 

"  Well,  both.  I  cannot  make  him  out ;  he  is  so 
confoundedly  cool,  and  so  infernally  shjirp.  He 
might  Ixi  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  bent  on  making 
a  fortune,  and  a  good  way  on  the  road  to  his  ol>- 
ject ;  and  yet  he 's  nothing  but  a  man  of  plcjisure, 
of  what  your  f/ood  people  would  call  a  wretched  low 
kind  of  pleasure  too,  and  is  spending  the  fortune 
instead." 

*'  I  don't  think  so,  Stewart,"  his  wife  said,  quietly 
and  impressively.  "  I  don't  think  Mr.  Deane  is 
spending  any  verj'  considerable  portion  of  his  for- 
tune, whatever  it  may  be." 

Stewart  had  resumed  his  walking  up  and  down, 
but  listened  to  her  attentively. 

"  I  regard  him  as  a  curious  combination  of  the 
man  of  business  with  the  man  of  pleasure.  I  don't 
know  that  we  have  ever  met  exactly  the  kind  of 
person  before.  He  is  as  calculating  in  his  pleasures 
as  other  men  are  in  their  business." 

"  I  hate  the  man,"  said  Routh,  with  an  angry 
frovm  and  a  sullen  gesture. 

*'  That 's  dangerous,  Stewart,"  said  Harriet.  "  You 
should  not  allow  yourself  either  to  hate  or  to  like 
any  one  in  whom  you  are  speculating.  If  you  do 
the  one,  it  will  make  you  incautious ;  if  yon  «lo  the 
other,  scrupulous.  Both  are  unwise.  I  do  not  hate 
!Mr.  Deane." 

*'  Fortunately  for  him,  Ilarr)-.  I  think  a  man 
would  be  a  great  deal  safer  with  my  hatred  than 
with  yours." 

"  Possibly,"  she  said,  simply,  and  the  slightest 
smile  jnst  parted  her  crimson  lips,  and  showed  a 
moment.iry  gleam  of  her  white,  small,  even  teeth. 
"  But  I  do  not  hate  him.  I  think  about  him.  though ; 
because  it  is  necessary  that  I  should,  and  I  fancy  I 
have  found  out  what  he  reallv  is." 

"  Have  you,  by  Jove  V "  interrupted  Routh. 
"  Tlien  you  've  done  a  clever  thing,  Harriet,  — 
clever  even  for  you  :  for  of  all  the  close  and  impene- 
trabli'  men  I  ever  met,  Deane 's  the  closest  and  the 
h.ardc<t.  When  I  'm  with  him,  I  always  feel  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  do  me  somehow,  and  as  if  he 
would  succeed  too,  though  that 's  not  easy.  He 's 
as  mean  as  a  Scotch  shopkeeper,  as  covetous  as  a 
Jew,  as  wide  awake  as  a  Yankee.  There  's  a  cool- 
ness and  a  constant  air  of  avowed  su-spicion  about 
him  that  drives  me  ma<l."    ' 

"  An<l  yet  you  ought  to  have  been  done  with 
temper  and  with  squeamishness  long  ago,"  said 
Harriet,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  conviction.  ""  How  often 
have  you  told  me,  Stewart,  that  to  us,  in  our  way 
of  life,  everv  man  must  bo  a  puppet,  prized  in  pro- 
portion to  the  readiness  with  wnich  he  dances  to 
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our  pullin;;?     What  should  tee  care?     I  am  ren- 
•lert'd  anxious  and  uneasy  bv  what  you  say." 

She  kept  silence  lor  a  few  moments,  and  then 
asked  him,  in  a  changed  tone,  — 

"  How  docs  your  account  with  him  stand  ?  " 

"  My  account !  —  ah,  there  's  the  rub  !  He  's  so 
unconnnonly  sharp,  that  there 's  little  to  be  done 
with  him.  The  fellow  's  a  blackguard,  —  more  of  a 
blackguard  than  I  am,  I'll  swear,  and  a.s  much  of  a 
swinillcr,  at  least,  in  his  capacity  for  swindling. 
Only  I  dare  say  he  has  never  had  ot:casion  to  reduce 
it  to  practice.  And  yet  there 's  a  hardly  veiled  in- 
solence in  his  manner  to  me,  at  times,  for  which  I  'd 
like  to  blow  his  brains  out.  He  tells  me,  as  plainly 
as  if  he  said  it  in  words,  that  he  pays  me  a  commis- 
sion on  his  pletisures,  such  as  are  of  my  procuring, 
but  that  he  knows  to  a  penny  what  he  intends  to 
pay,  and  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  paying  a  penny 
more." 

Harriet  .sat  thoughtful,  and  the  faintest  flush  just 
flickered  on  her  cheek.  "  Who  are  his  associates, 
when  he  is  not  with  you  ?  " 

"  He  keeps  that  as  close  as  he  keeps  everything 
else,"  replied  llouth  ;  "  but  I  have  no  doubt  he 
makes  them  come  cheap,  if  indeed  he  does  not  get 
a  profit  out  of  them." 

"  You  are  taking  my  view  of  him,  Stewart,"  said 
Harriet ;  then  she  added,  "  He  has  some  motive  for 
acting  with  such  caution,  no  doubt ;  but  a  flaw  may 
be  found  in  his  armor,  when  we  think  fit  to  look  for 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  tell  me  what  has  set  you  think- 
ing of  him." 

"  Dallas's  affair,  Harriet.  I  am  sorry  the  poor 
fellow  lost  his  money  to  him.  Hang  it,  I'm  such  a 
bad  fellow  myself,  so  utterly  gone  a  'coon,"  (his  wife 
winced,  and  her  pale  face  turned  paler,)  "  that  it 
comes  ill  from  me  to  say  so,  and  I  would  n't,  except 
to  you.  But  I  am  <levilish  sorry  Deane  got  the 
chance  of  cleaning  Dallas  out.  I  like  the  boy; 
he  's  a  stupid  fool,  l)ut  not  half  bad,  but  he  did  n't 
deserve  such  an  ill  turn  of  fortune." 

"  AV^ell,"  said  Harriet,  "  take  comfort  in  remem- 
bering that  you  helped  him." 

She  spoke  very  coldly,  and  evidently  was  a  stran- 
ger to  the  feelings  which  actuated  llouth. 

"  VoH  don't  care  about  it,  that's  clear,"  he  re- 
marked. 

He  was  standing  still  now,  leaning  against  the 
mantel-piece.     She  rose  and  approached  him. 

"  No,  Stewart,"  she  said,  in  her  calm,  sweet  voice, 
which  rose  a  little  as  she  went  on,  '*  I  do  not.  I 
care  for  nothing  on  earth  (and  I  never  look  beyond 
this  earth)  but  j/ou.  I  have  no  interest,  no  solici- 
tude, for  any  other  creature.  I  cannot  feel  any, 
and  it  is  well.  Nothing  but  this  would  do  in  my 
case." 

She  stood  and  looked  at  him  with  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  with  her  han<ls  folded  before  her,  and  with  a 
sober  seriousness  in  her  face  confirmatory  of  the 
wonls  she  had  spoken.  He  looked  at  her  until  she 
turned  away,  and  a  keen  observer  might  have  seen 
in  his  face  the  very  slightest  expression  of  impa- 
tience. 

"  Shall  we  go  into  those  accounts  now  V  "  said  Har- 
riet ;  "  we  shall  just  have  time  for  it,  before  you  go 
to  Flinders's." 

Siie  sat  down,  a.s  she  spoke,  before  a  well-appointed 
writing-table,  ami,  drawing  a  japan  box  towards  her, 
optmed  it,  and  took  out  a  number  of  papers.  Routh 
took  a  seat  l)e8ide  her,  and  they  were  soon  deep  in 
calculations  which  would  have  had  little  interest 
or  meaning  for  a  third  person,  had  there  been  one 


present.  By  degrees  llouth's  face  darkened,  and 
many  times  he  uttered  angry  oaths,  but  though 
Harriet  watched  him  narrowly,  and  felt  in  every 
nerve  the  annoyance  under  which  he  was  laboring, 
she  preserved  her  calm  manner,  and  went  steadily 
on  with  her  task ;  condensing  the  contents  of  sev- 
eral papers  into  brief  memoranda,  carefully  tearing 
up  the  originals,  and  placing  the  little  heaps  me- 
thodically beside  her  for  consignment  to  the  fire. 
At  length  llouth  ajjain  stood  up,  and  lounged 
against  the  mantel-piece. 

"  All  these  must  be  paid,  then,  Harry  ?  "  he  asked 
as  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  began  to  smoke  sullenly. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  cheerfully.  "  You  know, 
dear,  it  has  always  been  our  rule,  as  it  has  hitherto 
constituted  our  safety,  to  stand  well  with  our  trades- 
people, and  pay  (hein,  at  least,  punctually.  We  have 
never  been  so  much  behindhand ;  and  as  you  are 
about  to  take  a  bolder  flight  than  usual,  it  is  doubly 
necessary  that  we  should  be  untrammelled.  Fancy 
Flinders  getting  snubbed  by  the  landlady,  or  your 
being  arrested  for  your  tailor's  bills,  at  the  time 
when  the  new  Company  is  coming  out !  " 

"  Hang  it !  the  bills  all  seem  to  be  mine,"  growled 
llouth.  "  AVhere  are  yours  ?  Have  n't  you  got 
any  V  " 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  induce  an  unseen 
witness  to  believe  how  utterly  unscrupulous,  remorse- 
less, conscienceless  a  woman  Harriet  llouth  had 
become,  if  he  had  seen  the  smile  with  which  she 
answered  her  husband's  half-admiring,  haif-<iueru- 
lous  question. 

"  You  know,  dear,  I  don't  need  much.  I  have 
not  to  keep  up  appearances  as  you  have.  You  are 
in  the  celebrated  category  of  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  be  anything  but  well  dressed.  It 's  no 
matter  for  me,  but  it's  a  matter  of  business  for 
you." 

"  Ah !  I  might  have  known  you  'd  have  some 
self-denying,  sensible  reason  ready ;  but  the  pu/zle 
to  me  IS,  that  you  always  are  well  dressed.  By 
Jove,  you  're  the  neatest  woman  I  know,  and  the 
prettiest ! " 

The  smile  upon  her  face  brightened,  but  she  only 
shook  her  head,  and  went  on,  — 

"  If  Dalhis  does  not  get  the  money,  or  at  least 
some  of  it,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  V  I  don't 
know." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  get  tlie  money,  Harry  ? 
He  told  i/oH  all  about  it.     What  are  the  odds  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  even  guess.  All  depends  on  his  moth- 
er. If  she  is  courageous,  and  fond  of  him,  she  will 
get  it  for  him,  even  supposing  her  immediate  control 
iis  small  as  he  believes  it  to  be.  If  she  is  not  cour- 
ageous, her  being  fond  of  him  will  do  very  little 
good,  and  women  are  mostly  cowards,"  said  Harriet, 
composedly. 

"  I  never  calculated  much  on  the  chance,"  said 
llouth,  "  and  indeed  it  would  be  foolish  to  take  the 
money  if  he  got  it,  —  in  that  way,  at  least ;  for  though 
I  am  sorry  Deane  jirofited  by  the  young  fellow, 
that 's  because  I  hate  Deane.  It 's  all  right,  for  my 
purpose,  that  Dall2ks  should  be  indebted  as  largely 
as  may  be  to  me.  He  's  useful  in  more  wajs  tlian 
one  ;  hb  connection  with  the  press  serves  our  turn. 
Hairy,  does  n't  it  V  Especially  when  you  work  it 
so  well,  anil  give  him  such  judicious  hints,  such  pre- 
cious confidences." 

(Even  such  ])raise  as  this,  the  woman's  perverted 
nature  craved  and  prized.)  "  You  won't  need  to 
take  the  money  from  him  in  formal  ])ayment,"  she 
said,  "  if  that 's  what  you  want  to  avoid.     If  he  re- 
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turns  with  that  sum  in  his  pocket,  he  will  not  be  long 
before  he  —  " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her,  and  George 
Dallas  entered  the  room. 

lie  looked  weary  and  dispirited,  and,  before  the 
custoniarv  greetinjjs  had  been  exchanged,  Routh 
and  Harriet  saw  that  liiilurc  had  been  tlie  result  of 
experiment.  HaiTict's  eyes  sought  her  husbaml's 
face,  and  read  in  it  the  extent  of  his  discomfiture ; 
and  the  furtive  glance  she  turned  on  Dalhis  was 
full  of  resentment.  Hut  it  found  no  exprtsssion  in 
her  voice,  as  she  asked  him  commonplace  questions 
about  his  journey,  and  busied  herself  in  setting  a 
chair  tor  him  by  the  fire,  putting  his  hat  aside;  ami 
begging  him  to  take  olf  his  overcoat,  lie  complied. 
As  he  threw  the  coat  on  a  chair,  he  said,  with  a  very 
moderately  successful  attempt  at  pleasantry,  — 

"  I  have  come  back  richer  than  I  went,  Mrs. 
Routh,  by  that  elegant  garment,  and  no  more." 

"  Bowled  out,  eh  ?  "  asked  Routh,  taking  the 
cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  laying  it  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

"  Stumped,  sir,"  replied  Dallas. 

Harriet  said  nothing. 

"  That 's  bad,  Dallas." 

"  Very  bad.  njy  dear  fellow,  but  very  true.  Look 
here,"  the  young  man  continued,  with  earnestness. 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  don't,  upon  my  soul! 
I  saw  my  mother  —  " 

"  Yes  ? "  said  Harriet,  going  up  to  his  side. 
"Well?"  ^      ° 

"  I  saw  her,  and  —  and  she  is  unable  to  help  me ; 
she  is,  indeed,  Mrs.  Routh,"  for  a  bitter  smile  was  on 
Harriet's  face,  turned  lull  upon  hiin.  "  Slie  has  n't 
the  means.  I  never  understood  her  position  until 
hist  night,  but  I  understood  it  then.  She  is  —  "  he 
stojjped.  All  his  better  nature  forbade  his  sjx'ak- 
ing  of  his  mother's  position  to  those  people.  Her 
influence,  the  gentler,  lietter  intluence,  was  over  him 
still.  However  transitory  it  might  prove,  it  had 
not  passed  yet.  Harriet  Routh  knew  as  well  as  he 
di<l  what  the  impulse  w;is  that  arrested  his  sj)eech. 

"  You  will  tell  me  all  about  it  yet,"  she  thought, 
and  not  a  sign  of  impatience  appeared  in  her  iace. 

"I  —  I  need  not  bore  you  Avith  details,"  he  went 
on.  "  She  could  not  give  me  the  money.  She 
made  me  understand  that.  Rut  she  promi.«ed  to 
get  it  lor  mo,  in  some  way  or  other,  if  the  thing  is 
within  the  reach  of  possibility,  before  a  month  ex- 
pires. I  know  she  will  do  it,  but  I  must  give  her 
time,  if  it's  to  be  forthcoming,  and  you  must  give 
me  tinie." 

'•  It 's  unfortimatc,  Dallas,"  liouth  began,  in  a  cold 
voice,  "  and,  of  course,  it 's  all  very  well  your  talking 
to  me  about  giving  you  time,  l)ut  how  am  /  to  get  it? 
It 's  no  good  going  over  tlie  old  story,  you  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do.  There,  there,"  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "  I  must  try  an<l  get  old  Shadrach  to  re- 
new. I  suppose  we  may  as  well  go  at  once,  Dallas." 
He  lell  the  rcKmi,  followed  by  Harriet. 

George  Dallas  sat  over  the  fire  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  dejection.  He  was  sick  at  heart,  and  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  that  had  begun  at  Poynings  had 
not  yet  cease<l.  "  If  I  could  but  be  done  with  it 
all ! "  he  thought.  "  But  I  'm  in  the  groove,  1  'm  in 
the  groove." 

"  Come  along,  Grconje,"  said  Routh,  who  seemed 
more  good-humore<l  than  before,  as  he  re-entered 
the  rcK»m,  solierly  attired,  as  became  a  man  going  to 
do  business  in  the  City.  "  Don't  be  down-henrt*'d  ; 
the  old  lady  will  keep  her  worth  Don't  Ihj  afraid  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  tune,  we'll  pull  through.     Put 


your  coat  on,  and  come  along.  You  '11  give  us  some 
dinner,  Harriet,  won't  you?  And  if  Deane  calls, 
ask  him  to  join  us.  He  won't,"  he  continued,  with 
a  laugh,  "  because  lie  believes  in  tavern  dinners,  and 
j)uts  no  faith  in  ours.  We  *re  snobs  who  live  in 
lodgings,  George,  you  know ;  but  he  '11  drop  in  in 
the  evening  fast  enough." 

The  application  to  Mr.  Shadrach  proved  success- 
ful, ami  (ieorge  Dalbis  retumeil  with  Stewart  Routh 
to  his  lo<lgings,  more  finnly  tied  to  him  than  ever, 
by  the  strong  lx)nd  of  an  increased  money-obliga- 
tion. 

"  Pretty  tidy  terms,  were  n't  they  ?  "  Routh  asked 
Dallas,  when  he  had  told  Harriet,  in  answer  to  her 
anxious  (juestioning,  that  the  "  renewal "  had  been 
arranged. 

"  Very  tidy  indeed,"  said  poor  George,  ruefully ; 
"  but,  Rontli,  suppose  when  I  do  got  the  money,  it 's 
not  enough.     What 's  to  be  done  then  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  about  then"  said  Routh,  "  notr  is 
the  important  matter.  Remember  that  every  then 
is  made  of  nowa,  and  keep  your  mind  ea.«y.  That 's 
j)hilosophy,"  as  Mr.  Squeers  says.  "  Your  present 
business  is  to  cat  your  dinner." 

Stewart  Routh  had  thrown  off  his  low  spirits,  and 
had  all  but  succeeded  in  rousing  George  Dallas  from' 
his.  Kindly,  convivial,  only  occasionally  coarse,  he 
was  a  dangerously  {)leasant  man  at  all  times,  and 
especially  so  to  George  Dallas  when  Harriet  wa.s 
present ;  for  then  his  coarseness  was  entirely  laid 
aside,  and  her  tact,  humor,  intelligence,  never 
failed  to  please,  to  animate,  and  to  amuse  him. 
The  dinner  was  a  very  ple:\sant  one,  and,  Ijcfore  it 
had  come  to  a  conclusion,  George  Dallas  began  to 
yield  as  com{)letely  as  ever  to  the  influence  of  the 
man  whose  enviable  knowledge  of  "life"  ha<l  been 
the  first  medium  through  which  he  had  attained  it. 
George  had  forgotten  the  renewed  bill  and  his  late 
failure  for  a  wliile,  when  the  mention  of  Deane's 
name  recalled  it  to  his  memory. 

"  Has  Deane  been  here,  Harry  ?  "  asked  Routh. 

"  No,  Stewart,  I  have  been  at  home  all  day,  but 
he  has  not  called." 

"  Ah  —  did  n't  happen  to  want  me,  no  doubt." 

"  Have  you  seen  much  of  him  lately,  Routh  ?  " 
inquired  George  Dallas.  "  I  mean,  within  the  last 
week  or  two  ?  While  I  —  while  I  've  been  keeping 
out  of  the  way  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"  Poor  boy,  you  have  been  down  on  your  luck," 
said  Routh.  "  Seen  much  of  Deane  ?  O  yes ; 
he  's  always  about,  —  he  *s  here  most  days,  some 
time  in  the  forenoon." 

"  In  the  forenoon,  is  he  ?  Considering  the  hours 
he  keeps  at  night,  that  surprises  me." 

"  It  does  n't  surprise  mi'.  \\i\  's  very  strong,  —  has 
a  splendid  constitution,  confound  him,  and  has  not 
given  it  a  shake  yet.  Drink  doesn't  seem  to 
'  trouble  '  him  in  the  least." 

*•  He  's  an  o<ld  fellow,"  said  George,  thoughtfully. 
'*  How  coolly  he  won  my  money,  and  what  a  green- 
horn I  was,  to  be  sure  I  I  wonder  if  he  would  have 
lost  his  own  so  coolly." 

"  Not  a  dojd)t  of  it,"  said  Routh ;  "  he  'd  have 
iKjen  satisfied  he  would  make  it  up  out  of  something 
else.  He  ix  an  oild  fellow,  and  a  deuced  unpleasant 
fellow,  to  my  mind." 

Harriet  looked  at  her  husband  with  a  glance  of 
caution.     It  was  unlike  Routh  to  dwell  on  a  mere 

tersonal  feeling,  or  to  let  so  much  of  his  mind  be 
nown  tmnecessarily.  He  caught  the  glance  and 
understood  it.  but  it  only  angered,  without  otherwise 
intluencing  him. 
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"  A  low-lived  loafor,  if  ever  there  was  one,"  he 
went  on,  "  but  useful  in  his  way,  Dallas.  Every 
man  has  a  weakness ;  /tin  is  to  think  himself  a  first- 
rate  billianl-player,  while  he  is  o'nly  a  fourth-rate. 
A  man  juider  such  a  delusion  is  sure  to  lose  his 
money  to  any  one  who  plays  l)etter  than  he  does, 
and  I  may  as  well  be  that  uian,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  see  |)erfectly,"  sai»l  George ;  "  l)ut  I  wish  he 
had  been  equally  mistaken  in  his  notions  of  his 
card-playing  science ;  it  would  have  made  a  serious 
difference  to  me." 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  answered  llouth ; 
"you  shall  have  your  revenge  some  day.  Finish 
your  wine,  and  Harriet  shall  give  us  some  music." 

She  did  so.  She  gave  them  some  music,  such  as 
verj'  few  can  give,  —  music  which  combines  jK'rfec- 
tion  of  art  with  true  natural  i'eeling.  This  woman 
was  a  strange  anomaly,  full  of  "  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  spoils,"  and  yet  with  music  in  her  soul. 

Rather  early  George  Dallas  left  the  pair,  but 
they  sat  up  late,  talking  earnestl)-.  Things  were 
going  ill  with  Stewart  Routh.  Some  of  his  choicest 
and  most  promising  combinations  had  failed,  lie 
had  once  or  twice  experienced  a  not  uncommon 
misfortune  in  the  lot  of  stich  men  as  he  ;  —  he  had 
encountered  men  in  his  own  profession  who  were  as 
clever  as  himself,  and  who,  favored  by  circumstances 
and  opportunity,  had  employed  their  talents  at  his 
expense.  The  swindler  had  been  swindled  once  or 
twice,  the  biter  had  been  bitten,  and  his  temper  had 
not  been  improved  in  the  ])rocess.  He  was  about, 
as  Harriet  had  said,  to  take  a  new  flight,  this  time, 
in  the  direction  of  operations  on  the  general  public, 
and  he  had  formed  designs  on  Mr.  Deane,  which  did 
not,  in  the  increased  knowledge  he  had  obtained  of 
that  gentleman's  cliaracter,  and  in  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  look  <]uite  so  promising  as  in  the  early  stage 
of  their  acquaintance,  six  weeks  before.  The  oper- 
ations of  gentlemen  of  the  Routh  fraternity  are 
planned  and  executed  with  a  celerity  which  seems 
extraordinary  to  pursuers  of  the  more  legitimate 
branches  of  industry. 

Routh  had  not  passed  many  hours  in  Mr.  Deane's 
society  (they  had  met  at  a  low  place  of  amuse- 
ment, the  honors  of  which  Routh  was  doing  to  a 
young  Oxonian,  full  of  cash  and  devoid  of  brains, 
whom  he  had  in  hand  just  then),  before  he  had 
built  an  elaborate  scheme  upon  the  slender  founda- 
tion of  that  gentleman's  bojisted  wealth  and  as- 
sumed greenness.  His  8ul)sequent  experience  had 
convinced  him  of  the  reality  of  the  first,  but  had 
shown  liim  his  mistake  as  to  the  last,  and  gradually 
his  mind,  usually  cool  and  undaunted,  became 
haunted  by  an  ever-burning  desire  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  money  forever  flaunted  Ijefbre  his  eyes, 
— -became  haunted,  too,  by  an  unreasonable  and 
blind  animositv  to  the  stranger,  who  coml)ined  prof- 
ligacy with  calculation,  imscrupnlous  vice  with  well- 
regulated  economy,  and  the  unbridled  indulgence 
of  his  passions  witii  complete  coldness  of  heart  and 
coolness  of  t<;mi»er.  liouth  ha<l  no  knowledge  of 
Deane's  n.»al  position  in  life,  but  he  had  a  convic- 
tion that  ha<l  it  been,  like  his  own,  that  of  a  profes- 
sional swindler,  he  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
rival,  quite  capable  of  reducing  his  own  occupation 
and  his  own  ])rofits  very  considerably.  Therefisre 
Routh  hatful  him. 

Wiien  the  conference  between  Routh  and  Har- 
riet came  to  a  conclusi(m,  it  left  the  woman  visibly 
troubled.  When  liouth  had  been  for  some  time 
asleep,  she  still  sat  by  the  table,  on  which  her  el- 
lx>w6  rested,  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  tlie  light 


shining  on  her  fair  brown  hair.  There  she  sat  until 
the  fire  died  out,  and  the  late  wintry  dawn  came. 
She  was  not  unused  to  such  watches  ;  wakefulness 
was  habitual  to  her,  and  care  had  ofVen  kept  her 
company.  But  no  vigil  had  ever  tried  her  so  much. 
Her  mind  was  at  work,  and  suffering.  When  at 
length  she  rose  from  her  chair  Avith  an  impatient 
shiver,  dark  circles  were  round  her  blue  eyes,  and 
her  pure  waxen  complexion  looked  thick  and  yel- 
low. She  lighted  a  candle,  turned  the  gas  out,  and 
went  for  a  moment  to  the  window.  Tiie  cold  gray 
light  was  beginning  to  steal  through  the  shutter, 
which  she  opened  wide,  and  then  looked  out.  She 
set  the  candle  <lown,  and  leaned  idly  against  the 
window.  Weariness  and  restlessness  were  upon  her. 
The  street  was  quite  empty,  and  the  houses  oppo- 
site looked  inexpressibly  gloomy.  "  One  would 
think  all  the  people  in  them  were  dead  instead  of 
asleep,"  she  said,  half  aloml,  as  she  pulled  the  blind 
down  with  a  jerk,  and  turned  away.  She  went 
slowly  up  stairs  to  her  beditK>m,  and  as  she  went 
she  murmured, — 

"  Where  will  it  end  ?  How  will  it  end  ?  It  is 
an  awful  risk !  " 

[To  be  continued.] 

CONCERNING  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BE- 
ING A  CANTANKEROUS  FOOL. 

r,Y   THE    COUXTUY    PAUSON. 

Lf.t  me,  not  unkindly,  set  forth  the  praises  of 
Cantankerous  and  Pig-headed  Folly  ;  and  show  cer- 
tain reasons  why  it  is  profitable  to  a  human  l)eing 
that  he  be  a  Cantankerous  Fool. 

There  are  cantankerous  fools  whom  you  can  keep 
at  arm's  length  ;  cantankerous  fools  with  whom  you 
need  have  nothing  to  do,  cantankerous  fools  whom, 
having  seen  once,  you  need  never  see  again.  But 
human  beings  are  linked  by  many  social  ties :  not 
even  our  gracious  Sovereign  herself  can  successfully 
resolve  that  she  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with 
anybody  she  drws  not  like.  And  very  often  you 
find  that  yon  cannot  escape  frora  many  relations 
with  a  c-antankerous  fool ;  and  that  you  must  just 
make  the  best  of  that  offensive  being. 

Now,  how  carefully  you  consider  the  tempers,  the 
crotchets,  the  idiotic  notions  and  prejudict-s,  of  the 
cantankerous  fool  fi-om  whom  you  cannot  escape  ! 
As  for  a  human  being  of  good  sense  and  good  tem- 
per, nobo<ly,  in  the  common  transactions  of  life, 
minds  him.  Nobody  smooths  him  down,  pets  him, 
considers  him,  tries  to  keep  him  right.  You  take 
for  granted  he  will  do  right  and  act  sensibly,  with- 
out any  management.  If  you  are  driving  a  docile 
and  well-tempered  horse,  who  is  safe  to  go  straight, 
you  give  the  animal  little  thought  or  attention.  But 
if  you  have  to  drive  a  i-efractory  pig,  how  much  more 
care  and  thought  you  put  into  that  act  of  driving! 
Your  wits  must  bo  alive,  you  humor  the  abomina- 
ble brute  ;  you  try  to  keep  it  in  a  good  temper ;  and 
when  you  would  tsiin  let  fly  at  its  head,  or  apply  to 
it  abusive  epithets,  you  sup])rcss  the  injurious  phrase, 
and  you  hold  back  the  ready  hand.  So  with  many 
a  hinnan  being,  wliom  you  are  trying  to  get  to  act 
rationally,  who  hangs  back  on  all  kinds  of  idiotic 
pretexts,  and  starts  all  conceivable  preposterous  ob- 
jections to  the  course  which  common  sense  dictJites, 
fVe(|uently  changing  his  ground,  and  defying  you  to 
pin  him  to  any  reason  he  states,  as  is  the  way  with 
such  ci*eatares.  When  your  tongue  is  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  O  you  disgusting  and  wrong-headed  fool, 
will  you  not  try  to  behave  rationally  ?  "  you  with- 
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hold  the  ready  and  jipproi>riate  words,  you  know 
//t«^  would  blow  thv  whole  thin<;  up,  and  you  prob- 
ably say,  in  friendly  tone^,  "  My  f»ood  lellow,  there' 
is  a  givat  deal  in  your  objections  ;  and  we  have  all 
the  jrreatest  desire  to  do  what  you  may  wisli ;  but 
then  there  is  A,  and  B,  difheult  men  to  deal  with  ; 
and  in  this  little  matter,  you  must  just  let  us  do  what 
has  been  arran<.'ed.  Pray  do  this,  and  we  shall  all 
be  pfreatly  obli<riMl  to  you."  I'erhajw  you  even  de- 
fn^ade  youi-selt"  by  sujjo^estinp;  to  tlie  cantsuikerous 
tix>l  reasons  which  you  know  to  l)e  of  no  weij^ht,  but 
which  your  knowledjje  of  the  lix)!  makes  you  think 
may  have  weight  with  his  idiotic  mind.  By  little 
bits  of  deference  and  attention,  rendered  with  a 
smooth  brow,  beneath  which  lurks  the  burning  de- 
sire to  take  him  by  the  neck  and  shake  him,  you 
seek  to  keep  straight  the  inevitable  cantankerous 
fooL  Yes,  my  reader,  if  you  want  to  be  delerred 
to,  humored,  made  much  of,  if  you  want  to  have 
everybody  about  you  trying  to  persuade  you  to  act 
as  a  sensible  man  would  act  without  any  persuasion ; 
and  everybody  (juite  pleased  an<l  happy  if  you  have 
been  got,  after  much  dilHculty,  into  the  right  track  ; 
see  that  you  set  yourself  belbi-e  that  iiortion  of  man- 
kind that  <'annot  get  rid  of  you,  in  the  important 
and  inlhiential  character  of  an  ill-tcmi)ered  and 
wrong-he;ule«l  fool. 

The  jibbing  horse  in  the  team,  the  loose  screw  in 
the  machine,  the  weak  link  of  the  chain,  the//  are 
the  important  things.  People  think  of  them,  watch 
them,  stand  a  good  deal  to  keep  them  right.  As 
Brutus  shammed  himself  a  fool  for  protection,  so 
might  a  wise  man  in  these  days  sham  himself  a  fool 
for  consideration.  Don't  be  sensible  and  good-na- 
tured :  nobody  will  be  afraid  of  your  taking  the  pet 
and  getting  into  the  sulks,  then.  But  be  always 
taking  offence,  striking  work,  refusing  to  go  where 
you  ought,  and  you  will  meet  the  highest  consider- 
ation. People  may  indeed  confound  you  behind 
your  back;  Ijut  before  your  face  they  will  be  civil 
to  a  degree  they  never  would  be  with  an  amiable 
and  judicious  man.  You  see,  you  may  explode  at 
any  moment.  You  niay  lie  down  in  tlie  shafts  at 
any  moment.  You  may  kick  out  luriously  at  any 
moment.  So  all  luinds  will  try  to  keep  you  in  good 
humor. 

The  human  being  who  is  called  a  Privilegetl  Per- 
son is  generally  a  cantankerous  fool.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  privileged  jn-rson  is  so  privileged  because 
of  the  possession  of  invaluable  qualities  wiiich  >nake 
you  bear  with  anything  he  says  and  does.  Even 
where  these  are  amiss,  they  arc  so  magnificently 
counterbalanced.  But  the  cantankei-ous  fool  from 
whom  there  is  no  e.H;aping  is  the  most  privileged  of 
all  privileged  people.     No  matter  how  ill-bred  and 

t)rovokin<»  he  is,  you  must  just  sufl'er  it.  No  matter 
low  far  in  the  wrong  he  is,  you  must  just  try  to 
smooth  him  down  and  make  things  straight.  If  you 
get  into  any  altercation  or  difference  with  the  foul, 
you  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  has  no  char- 
acter •'>  li»ii-r  lint  v<i.i  nrobably  have  a  reputation 
for  humor  which  any  conspie- 

uou-  lamage.     Then,  restrictions 

of  decency  in  language  and  conduct  fetter  you,  which 
are  to  the  iix)l  what  the  green  rushes  were  to  Siuu- 
son.  You  could  not  for  your  life  get  up  and  roar, 
as  you  have  seen  the  fool  get  up  and  roar. 

If  you  know  a  man  will  bellow  like  a  bull  if  you 
differ  from  him  in  opinion,  you  just  listen  to  his 
opinion  and  hold  your  tongue.  If  you  know  a  dog 
bites,  you  give  him  a  wide  bertli.  If  a  ditch  be  very 
pestiferous  when  stirred  up,  you  don't  stir  it  up. 


The  great  |)nnciple  on  which  the  privileges  of  can- 
tankerous tolly  and  ill-nature  found  is  this  :  that  as 
we  go  on  through  life  we  grow  somewhat  cowardly ; 
and  if  a  thing  be  disagreeable,  we  just  keep  out  of 
its  way :  sometimes  by  rather  shabby  expedients. 

Well,  after  all,  the  deference  paid  to  tJie  cantan- 
kerous fool  is  not  a  desirable  deference.  True  it  is, 
that  if  you  iiave  to  get  twelve  men  to  concur  with 
you  in  a  phm  for  bringing  water  into  the  town  of 
which  you  are  chief  nuigistratc,  or  painting  the 
church  of  which  you  are  incumbent,  or  making  some 
improvement  in  the  management  of  the  college  of 
whicii  you  are  princijial,  you  Ix-stow  more  pains  and 
thought  on  the  one  impracticable,  stupid,  wrong- 
headed,  and  canUinkerously  foolish  pereon  of  the 
twelve,  than  upon  all  the  other  eleven.  But  this  is 
just  because  you  treat  that  impracticable  and  can- 
tankerous i>ersou  as  you  would  treat  a  baby,  or  an 
idiot,  or  a  bulldog,  or  a  jackass.  The  appan-nt  def- 
erence you  pay  the  cantankerous  man  is  simply  an 
inferior  degree  of  the  same  thing  that  makes  you 
confess  yourself  a  teapot  if  a  raving  uuulman  has 
you  at  an  open  window,  and  says  that  he  will 
throw  you  over  unless  you  forthwith  confc'ss  youi-self 
a  teapot.  Pig-headed  folly  is  so  disagreeable  a  thing, 
that  you  would  do  a  good  deal  to  keep  it  from  in- 
truding itself  upon  your  i*eluctant  gaze  ;  and  the 
cantankeix)us  fool,  petted,  smoothed  down,  comph- 
mented,  deferred  to,  is  truly  in  the  most  degraded 
position  a  rational  being  can  easily  reach.  "  O  let 
us  humor  him :  he  is  only  Snooks  the  cantankerous 
fool";  "Give  in  to  him  a  Httle :  he  will  make  no 
end  of  a  row  if  you  don't "  ;  such  are  the  reflections 
of  the  people  who  yield  to  him.  If  he  had  any 
measure  of  sense,  he  would  see  how  degraded  is  his 
position;  what  a  humiliating  thing  it  is  to  be  de- 
ferred to  on  the  terms  on  which  he  is  deferred  to. 
But  the  notion  of  the  presence  of  sense  is  excluded 
by  the  very  terms  of  his  definition.  For  how  can 
there  be  sense  in  a  cantankerous  fool  ? 

All  this,  the  thoughtful  reader  sees,  leads  us  up  to 
the  wide  and  important  subject  of  the  Treatment 
of  Incapacity.  TUat  varies,  in  the  most  striking 
way,  as  the  position  of  an  incapable  ikm-sou  varies. 

If  a  servant,  lately  come  home,  proves  (juite  unfit 
for  his  work,  you  first  scold  him ;  and  if  that  avail 
nothing,  then  you  send  him  away.  If  the  grocer  who 
supplies  you  with  tea  and  sugar,  persists  in  supplying 
you  with  execrably  bad  tea  and  sugar,  you  resign  your 
position  as  his  customer :  you  enter  his  shop  no  more. 
But  if  the  incapable  person  is  in  a  sufficiently  impor- 
tant place ;  and  cannot  be  turned  out  of  it ;  the 
treatment  is  entirely  different.  You  stand  up  for 
the  man.  You  puff  him.  You  deny  that  he  is  in- 
capable. You  say  he  is  "  a  very  good  apj)ointment," 
however  abominably  bad  you  know  him  to  be.  The 
useless  judge  you  declare  to  be  a  sound  lawyer, 
whose  modesty  hinders  the  general  rcicognition  of 
his  merits.  The  clergyman  who  neglects  his  duty 
shamefully,  and  whose  sermons  no  man  can  listen  to, 
you  tleclan.*  to  be  a  good,  sensible  preacher,  with  no 
clap-traj>  about  him  :  none  of  your  new  bi-ooms  that 
sweep  far  too  clean.  The  blackleg  jHier,  drunk, 
jirofhgate,  a  moral  nuisance  and  curse,  is  described 
as  a  pattern  of  all  the  proprieties.  As  for  the 
harxlly  conceivable  monareh,  such  as  Gcorgius  IV. 
of  Brentford,  who  never  did  a  brave  or  good  deed  in 
all  his  life,  he  takes  his  rank  as  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe.  Yes ;  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  wrong 
man  \i\  the  wrong  place  (by  cautious  and  safe  peo- 
ple), is  loudly  to  declare  that  he  is  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.     The  higher  the  place  he  disgraces, 
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the  louder  ami  firnior  the  asseveration.  And  if  any 
raan  speaks  out  the  fact  of  the  incapacity  wliich  all 
men  see,  then  you  bully  that  man.  You  lly  at  liini. 
You  abuse  hini.  You  tell  him  his  conduct  is  indec- 
orous :  is  indecent.  You  declare  that  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  what  lie  says  is  true :  being  all  the 
while  well  aware  tliat  it  is  true. 

If  a  poor  curate  be  idle  and  stupid,  so  stupid  that 
he  could  not  do  his  work  if  he  tried,  and  so  idle  that 
he  will  not  try,  that  poor  curate  is  sent  away.  But 
if  the  incumbent  of  a  rather  iniportjint  parisii  be  all 
th.it,  you  can  <io  on  a  different  tack.  You  say  his 
healtli  is  not  jjood.  Ilis  church  is  not  empty  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  respectably  attended.  It 
strikes  a  stranger  indeed  as  empty ;  but  those  who 
attend  it  regularly  (especially  the  incompetent  in- 
cumbent himself)  think  it  very  fairly  filled  ;  and  of 
course  they  are  the  best  judges.  This  crucial  case 
will  help  the  ingenuous  reader  to  the  great  principle 
which  decides  the  treatment  of  incapacity.  It  is  this. 
An  Evil  you  can  remove,  you  look  in  the  face.  You 
sec  how  bad  it  is.  You  even  exaggerate  its  badness. 
But  an  Evil  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  you  will  try  not 
to  see.  You  seek  to  discover  redeeming  points 
about  it.  If  you  have  a  crooked  stick  to  walk  with, 
and  cannot  get  another,  you  make  the  best  of  the 
crooked  stick :  you  jjcrsuade  yourself  it  is  nearly 
straight.  But  if  a  handsome  stick  is  offered  you  in 
its  place,  you  pitch  the  wretched  old  thing  away. 
Your  eyes  are  open  to  a  full  sense  of  its  crookedness. 
In  brief,  the  gieat  rule  is,  that  you  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain. 

Many  married  people  have  to  do  so.  They  are 
well  aware  that  in  marrying,  they  made  an  unhappy 
mistake.  But  they  just  try  to  struggle  on  ;  tliough 
the  bitter  blunder  is  felt  every  day.  One  great 
evil  of  the  increased  facility  of  divorce  in  these  lat- 
ter days  is,  that  it  tends  to  make  men  .and  women 
hastily  conclude  that  a  state  of  things  is  intolenable, 
which  while  deemed  inevitable  was  borne  with  <le- 
cent  resignation.  You  try  to  put  a  good  face  on 
the  trouble  whicli  cannot  be  redressed.  You  "  nuike 
believe  very  nuuh "  ;  as  all  human  beings  have  .it 
some  period  of  life  in  regard  to  their  worldly  posi- 
tion ;  the  situation  of  their  home;  the  state  of  tlieir 
teeth  ;  the  incursions  of  age  on  their  j)ersonal  ijeau- 
ty.  You  were  resolved  to  believe  your  dwelling  a 
handsome  an<l  pleasant  one  :  and  your  place  in  fife 
not  such  a  dead  failure  as  in  your  desponding  hours 
you  ])lainly  s-aw  it  to  be.  And  who  but  a  malignant 
fool  would  try  to  dispel  the  kindly  delusion  which 
keejis  a  man  from  cjuite  breaking  dov/n  ?  If  your 
friend  Smith  was  in  his  own  eyes  what  he  is  in  youi-s, 
he  would  lie  down  and  die ;  overcome  by  the  sense 
of  being  such  a  wretched  little  jack.ass.  My  I'riend 
Jones  tohl  me  that  once  upon  a  time,  attending  a 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Peers  in  Mesopotamia  in 
America,  he  heard  a  man  make  a  speech,  every  sen- 
tence of  which  cried  aloud  that  the  speaker  was  an 
inexpressible  fool.  At  fn-st,  Jones  was  indignant  at 
the  sjX!aker's  manifest  self-satisfaction.  But  grad- 
ually Jones  became  reconciled  to  the  state  of  facts 
as  this  considcmtion  presented  itself  to  his  reflective 
understanding :  That  if  tiie  mihappy  orator  had 
thought  of  himself  and  his  appi^arance^as  Jones 
thought  of  both,  he  would  have  (led  to  the  remote 
wilderness  and  never  been  seen  more ! 

How  arc  you  to  n>au.age  a  cantankei-ous  fool? 
If  possible,  you  will  of  course  avoid  such.  But  how 
are  you  to  de.al  with  those  whom  you  cannot  avoid  V 
Well,  I  know  it  does  not  sound  m.agnanimous;  but 
I  fear  you  can  govern  the  cantankerous  fool  only  by 


careful  consideration  of  his  n.ature ;  and  Hdaj)t<ation 
of  your  means  to  that.  I  mean,  you  will  not  suggest 
to  him  reasons  of  conduct  which  would  have  weight 
only  witii  men  of  sense.  If  you  want  to  melt  apiece 
of  wa.\,  you  bring  it  in  contact  with  fire.  But  if  you 
do  the  like  with  a  piece  of  clay,  the  clay  is  luardened, 
not  soflened.  In  like  manner,  there  .are  arguments 
.and  considerations  which  would  make  a  man  of 
good  sense  and  temper  to  go  to  the  right,  which 
would  nuake  the  cantankerous  fool  go  to  the  left. 
What  profit,  then,  in  suggesting  to  the  fool  motives 
which  his  nature  incaptacitates  him  for  understand- 
ing ?  You  must  deal  with  the  animal  as  you  find 
him :  move  him  by  the  things  that  will  make  him 
move.  The  whipcord,  which  makes  the  donkey  go, 
has  no  etiect  when  applied  to  the  locomotive  engine ; 
yet  the  whipcord  serves  its  end  when  it  makes  the 
donkey  go.  And  the  reason  which,  being  suggested 
to  the  sensible  man.  would  make  him  .ask  you  if  you 
thought  him  a  fool,  will  often  avail  to  move  the  tool 
in  the  direction  in  which  you  would  have  him  pro- 
ceed. 

I  can  see  plainly  that,  in  thus  managing  the  can- 
tankerous fool,  you  run  the  risk  of  falling  to  tiie  use 
of  means  savoring  of  the  base.  But  no  rule  can  be 
laid  down  which  may  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 
And  we  can  but  say,  never  say  or  do  that  which  is 
sneaking  or  dishonest :  even  though  by  so  doing  you 
could  get  the  fool  to  behave  like  a  man  of  sense  for 
many  hours,  or  at  the  most  critical  juncture.  I  do 
not  believe  that  honesty  is  tlie  best  policy.  I  have 
seen  many  cases  in  which  it  was  plainly  the  worst. 
Yet  honesty  is  unc|uestionably  the  thing  for  an  hon- 
est man.  And  let  the  advice  to  govern  the  fool  by 
regarding  his  n,ature,  be  understood  as  counselling 
you  to  do  so,  as  far  as  an  honest  man  may. 

The  truth  is,  you  govern  by  obeying.  You  get 
material  nature  to  do  what  you  want,  by  finding  out 
its  laws,  and  conforming  to  them.  If  you  desire  to 
order  water  to  boil,  you  command  it  so  to  do,  by 
obeying  the  law  which  s.ays  that  water  shall  boil, 
being  placed  upon  a  fire.  If  you  would  require  a 
field  to  supply  you  in  September  with  a  crop  of 
wheat,  you  do  so  by  obeying  the  field's  nature  in 
many  w.ays,  —  ploughing  the  field  (which  it  de- 
mands of  you)  ;  sowing  it,  and  that  in  the  due  sea- 
son ;  in  short,  you  humor  that  field  in  its  likings,  — 
and  in  return  for  humoring. its  likings,  you  get  the 
field  to  do  what  you  like.  So  with  the  ibol, — so, 
in  truth,  with  the  wise  man  too.  All  this  is  fair  .and 
above  board.  But  when  you  come  to  manage  the 
fool  by  means  analogous  to  that  of  him,  wlio,  know- 
ing his  pig  would  advance  only  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  he  desired,  affected  the  desire  that 
the  pig  should  go  north  when  the  deep  cr.aving  of 
his  heart  was  that  the  pig  should  indeed  go  south, 
—  you  .are  going  on  a  t<ack  whose  honesty  is  ques- 
tionaV)le. 

There  is  a  process,  singularly  offensive  to  the 
writer,  of  which  one  sometimes  hears  mention.  It 
is  that  of  KKKi'iXG  I'Koi'i.K  SWEKT  ;  such  is  the  idi- 
omatic phnuse.  It  is  a  jjrocess  not  needful  in  the 
ease  of  sensible  people,  who  have  no  tendency  to 
turn  sour,  —  it  is  a  nio<le  of  oper.ation  especially  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  the  cantankerous  fool.  It 
consists  in  paying  special  deference  to  the  person  to 
be  kept  sweet,  —  in  going  frnjuently  and  jisking  his 
advice  on  matters  as  to  M'hich  you  have  alivadv 
made  up  your  mind,  and  .as  to  which  you  know  well 
his  opinion  is  of  no  jiossible  value  ;  in  trying  to 
smooth  him  down  when  he  takes  the  pet,  as  he 
often  does ;   in  making  many  calls  upon  him ;  in 
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convc'vin<(  by  many  tacit  signs  that  you  «istetMn  him 
as  very  wist-,  very  hnndsume,  very  intiiiential.  I 
liave  used  tlie  masculine  <;ender  throuj^h  tlie  hist 
sentence,  thouj^h  the  pecuHar  usage  described  is 
nmch  employed  in  the  case  of  old  women  of  pecu- 
niary means.  Sometimes,  indeed,  old  women  of  no 
wealth  nor  influence  wish  people  to  take  pains  to 
keep  them  sweet ;  but  in  these  instances  the  old 
women  are  generally  jHJrmitted  just  to  remain  in  a 
condition  of  unalleviated  acidity. 

O  judicious  reader,  wise  and  amiable,  and  not 
uninnuential,  receive  it  as  a  high  testimony  to  your 
sense  and  temper,  if  no  humim  being  tries  to  keep 
you  sweet !  For,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  fact  that 
you  try  to  keep  any  mortal  sweet,  testifies  to  your 
firm  conviction  that  the  mortal  in  question  is  a  silly, 
if  not  a  cantankerous  fool ! 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  thoughts,  some  of  which 
are  irritating,  to  something  sure  to  soothe.  It  is 
now  11.30  P.  M.,  and  it  is  early  in  July.  Alas  !  the 
time  of  green  leaves  and  bright  days,  how  fast  it 
goes  !  Let  us  pull  uj)  the  blind  that  covei-s  part  of 
that  bay-window,  and  look  out  upon  the  calm  night, 
from  which  the  daylight  has  not  quite  passed  away. 
Fii-st,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  grass ;  beyond,  at  the 
foot  of  a  cliff  of  forty  feet,  the  famous  Bay.  There 
it  spreads,  smooth  as  glass  in  the  twilight :  a  great 
solitary  expanse.  Beyond,  many  miles  of!',  there  is 
a  low  range  of  purple  hills.  Under  those  waters 
rests  that  noble  chime  of  bells  that  belonged  to  our 
cathedral :  the  bells  went  down  witli  the  vessel 
which  was  carrying  them  away.  To  this  sacred 
spot  Christian  pilgrims  have  come  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  :  a  good  many  of  them,  not  improbably, 
l)eing  cantankerous  fools.  And  looking  on  the  calm 
sea,  amid  this  hush  of  nature  ;  thinking  of  the  sol- 
emn associations  of  the  ancient  place  ;  the  writer 
heard  twelve  o'clock  sound  from  silvery  bells  that 
were  here  before  the  Reformation,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  time  to  co  to  bed. 


THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  FREDERIC 
PICKERING. 

BY   ANTHONY   TROLLOPK, 

There  was  something  almo.st  grand  in  the  rash 
courage  with  which  Fred  Pickering  married  his 
young  wife,  and  something  ([uite  grand  in  her  de- 
votion in  marrying  him.  She  had  not  a  penny  in 
the  world,  and  he,  when  he  married  her,  had  two 
hundred  and  fif\y  pounds,  —  and  no  profession. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  parents  whom  she  had 
never  .seen,  and  had  l)een  brought  up  by  the  kind- 
ness of  an  aunt,  who  died  when  she  was  eighteen. 
Distant  friends  then  told  her  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
become  a  governess;  but  Fred  I'ickerinjT  inter- 
vened, anil  Marv  Crofls  liecame  Mary  Pickering 
when  she  was  nineteen  years  old.  Fred,  himself', 
our  hero,  was  si.x  years  older,  and  should  have 
known  better  and  have  conducted  his  affairs  with 
more  wisdom.  His  father  had  given  him  a  jiood 
education,  and  had  .articled  him  to  an  attorney  at 
Manchester.  While  at  Manchester  he  had  Written 
three  or  four  papers  in  different  newspapers,  and 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission  for  a  poem  in 
the  Frer  Trader,  a  Manchester  monthly  magazine 
which  was  expected  to  do  great  things  as  the  liter- 
ary production  of  Lancashire.  Thes«»  successes, 
joined,  no  doubt,  to  the  natiinl  Iwnt  of  his  disposi- 
tiou,  turned  biiu  against  thu  law ;  and  when  hu  was 


a  little  more  than  twenty-five,  having  then  been  four 
years  in  the  ollice  of  tiie  ^lanchester  attorney,  he 
told  his  father  that  he  did  not  like  the  profession 
chosen  for  him,  and  that  he  must  give  it  up.  At 
that  time  he  was  engaged  to  marry  Mary  Crofts ; 
but  of  this  fact  he  did  not  tell  his  father.  Mr  Pick- 
ering, who  wiis  a  stern  man,  —  one  not  given  at  any 
time  to  8oflnes.ses  with  his  chihlren,  —  when  so  in- 
formed by  his  son,  simply  asked  him  what  were  his 
[)lans.  Fred  rephed  that  he  looked  forward  to  a 
iterary  career,  —  that  he  hoped  to  make  literature 
his  profession.  His  father  assured  him  that  he  was 
a  silly  f'(X)l.  Fred  replied  that  on  that  subject  he 
had  an  opinion  of  his  own  by  which  he  intended  to 
be  guided.  Old  Pickering  then  declared  that  in 
such  circumstances  he  should  withdraw  all  pecunia- 
ry assistance ;  and  young  Pickering  uj)on  this  wrote 
an  ungracious  epistle,  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self quite  ready  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
his  own  maintenance.  There  was  one  and  only  one 
further  letter  from  his  father,  in  which  he  told  his 
son  that  the  allowance  made  to  him  would  be 
hencelbrth  stopped.  Then  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Fred  and  the  E.x-governor,  as  Mary  used  to 
call  him,  was  brouglit  to  a  close. 

Most  unfortunately  there  died  at  this  time  an  old 
maiden  aunt,  who  left  four  hundnnl  pounds  apiece 
to  twenty  nephews  and  nieces,  of  whom  Fred  Pick- 
ering was  one.  The  possession  of  this  sum  of  money 
strengthened  him  in  his  rebellion  against  his  father. 
Had  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  begin,  he  might 
probably  even  yet  have  gone  to  the  old  house  at 
home,  and  have  had  something  of  a  fatted  calf 
killed  for  him,  in  spite  of  the  ungraciousness  of  his 
letter.  As  it  was  he  was  reliant  on  the  resources 
which  Fortune  had  sent  to  him,  thinking  that  they 
would  suffice  till  he  had  maile  his  way  to  a  begin- 
ning of  earning  money.  He  thouglit  it  all  over  for 
full  half  an  hour,  and  then  came  to  a  decision.  He 
woulil  go  to  Mary,  —  his  Mary,  —  to  Mary  who  was 
about  to  enter  the  family  of  a  very  vulgar  trades- 
man as  governess  to  six  young  children  with  a  salary 
of  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum,  and  ask  her  to 
join  him  in  throwing  all  prudence  to  the  wind.  He 
did  go  to  Mary ;  and  Mary  at  last  consented  to  be 
as  imprudent  as  himself,  and  she  consented  without 
any  of  that  confidence  which  animated  him.  She 
consented  simply  because  he  asked  her  to  do  so, 
knowing  that  she  was  doing  a  thing  so  rash  that  no 
father  or  mother  would  have  permitted  it. 

"  Fred,"  she  had  said,  half  laughing  as  she  spoke, 
"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  starve  if  we  do." 

"  Starving  is  bad,"  said  Fred  ;  "  I  quite  admit 
that ;  but  there  are  worse  things  than  starving. 
For  you  to  be  a  governess  at  Mrs.  BouUem's  is 
worse.  For  me  to  write  lawyer's  letters  all  t'uU  of 
lies  is  worse.  Of  course  we  may  come  to  grief.  I 
dare  say  we  shall  come  to  grief  Perhaps  we  shall 
suffer  awfully,  —  be  very  hungry  and  very  cold.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  make  the  worst  or  it.  Suppose 
that  we  die  in  tlie  street !  Even  that,  —  the  chance 
fifthat  with  the  chance  of  success  on  the  other  side, 
is  better  than  Mrs.  Boullem's.  It  always  seems  to 
me  that  people  are  too  much  afraid  of  being 
starved." 

"Something  to  eat  and  drink  is  comfortable," 
said  Mary.     "  I  don't  say  that  it  is  essential." 

"  If  you  will  dare  the  consetjuence^  with  me,  I  will 
gladly  dare  them  with  you,"  said  Fred,  with  a  whole 
rhapsoily  of  love  in  his  eyes.  Mary  had  not  been 
proof  against  this.  She  had  returned  the  rhapsody 
ut  his  eyes  with  a  glauuc  of  her  own,  and  then, 
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within  six  weeks  of  that  time  they  were  mairied. 
There  were  some  few  things  to  be  bought,  some  lit- 
tle bills  to  be  paid,  and  tiien  there  was  the  fort- 
night of  honey-mooninj;  among  the  Lakes  in  June. 
••  You  shall  have  that,  though  there  were  not  an- 
other shot  in  the  looker,*'  Fred  had  said,  when  liis 
bride  that  was  to  be  had  urged  u{)on  him  the  pru- 
dence of  settling  down  into  a  small  lodging  the  very 
«lav  alter  their  raarri.age.  The  fortnight  of  honey- 
mooning among  the  Lakes  was  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
almost  without  one  fearful  look  into  the  future.  In- 
deed Fred,  as  he  would  sit  in  the  late  evening  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  looking  down  upon  the 
lakes,  and  watching  the  Hecting  brightness  of  the 
clouds,  with  his  arm  round  his  loving  wife's  waist 
and  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  would  declare  that 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  de- 
pend except  his  own  intellect  and  his  own  industry. 

"  To  make  the  score  ofi'  his  own  bat ;  that  should 
be  a  man's  ambition,  and  it  is  that  which  Nature 
must  have  intended  for  a  man.  She  could  never 
have  meant  that  we  should  be  bolstered  up,  one  by 
another,  from  generation  to  generation.''  "  You 
shall  make  the  score  oft'  your  own  bat,"  Mary  had 
said  to  him.  Though  her  own  heart  might  give 
way  a  little  as  she  thought,  when  alone,  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  future,  she  was  always  brave  before  him. 
So  she  enjoyed  the  fortnight  of  her  honey-mooning, 
and  when  that  was  over  set  herself  to  her  task  with 
infinite  courage.  They  went  up  to  London  in  a 
third-class  carriage,  and,  on  their  arrival  there,  went 
at  once  to  lodgings  which  had  been  taken  for  them 
by  a  I'riend  in  ^luseum  Street.  Museum  Street  is 
not  cheering  by  any  special  merits  of  its  own  ;  but 
lodgings  there  were  found  to  be  cheaj),  and  it  was 
near  to  the  great  library  by  means  of  which,  and 
the  treasures  there  to  be  found,  young  Pickering 
meant  to  make  himself  a  famous  man. 

He  had  had  his  literary  successes  at  Manchester, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  but  they  had  not  been 
of  a  remunerative  nature.  He  had  never  yet  been 
paid  for  what  he  had  written.  He  reaped,  how- 
ever, this  reward,  that  the  sub-editor  of  a  Manches- 
ter newspaper  gave  him  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
connected  with  a  London  periodical,  which  might 
probably  be  of  great  service  to  him.  It  is  at  any 
rate  a  comfort  to  a  n)an  to  know  that  he  can  do 
something  towards  a  conunencement  of  the  work 
that  he  has  in  hand,  —  that  there  is  a  step  forward 
which  he  can  take. 

When  Fred  and  Mary  sat  down  to  their  tea  and 
broiled  ham  on  the  first  night,  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction was  a  great  comfort  to  them,  and  much  wa.s 
s;ud  alx)ut  it.  The  letter  wa.s  addressed  to  Rotler- 
ick  Billings,  Esq.,  Office  of  the  AaJ//  Bird,  99  Cath- 
erine Street,  Strand.  By  ten  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  Fred  J'ickering  was  at  the  office  of  the 
LauUf  Bird,  and  there  learned  thfit  Mr.  Billings 
never  came  to  the  office,  or  almost  never.  He  was 
on  the  stafl'  of  the  pa])er,  and  the  letter  should  be 
sent  to  him.  So  Fred  Pickering  returned  to  his 
wife ;  and  as  he  was  resolved  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  he  tKigan  a  critical  reading  of  Parndhe  Lost, 
with  a  note-I>ook  and  pencil  beside  him,  on  that 
very  day. 

They  were  four  months  in  London,  during  which 
they  never  saw  Mr.  Billings  or  any  one  else  con- 
uecttid  with  the  publishing  world,  and  these  four 
months  were  verj'  trying  to  Mrs.  l*ickcring.  The 
study  of  Milton  did  not  go  on  with  unremitting 
ardor.  Fred  was  not  exactly  idle,  but  he  changed 
from  one  pursuit  to  another,  and  did  nothing  wor- 


thy of  note  except  a  little  account  of  his  honev- 
mooning  tour  in  verse.  In  this  [)oom  the  early 
loves  of  a  young  married  couple  were  handled  witli 
nuuh  delicacy  and  some  pathos  of  expression,  so 
that  ]Mary  thought  that  her  husband  would  assure<l- 
ly  drive  Tennyson  out  of  the  field.  But  no  real 
good  had  come  from  the  poem  by  the  end  of  the 
four  months,  and  Fred  Pickering  had  sometimes 
been  very  cross.  Then  he  had  insisted  more  than 
once  or  twice,  more  than  four  times  or  five  times, 
on  going  to  the  theatre  ;  and  now  at  last  his  wife 
had  felt  compelled  to  say  that  she  would  not  go 
there  with  him  again.  They  had  not  means,  she 
said,  for  such  pleasures.  He  did  not  go  without 
her,  but  sometimes  of  an  eAcning  he  Avas  very  cross. 
The  poem  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Billings,  with  a 
letter,  and  had  not  as  yet  been  sent  back. 

Three  or  four  letters  had  been  written  to  Mr. 
Billings,  and  one  or  two  very  short  answers  had 
been  received.  Mr.  Billings  had  been  out  of  town. 
"  Of  course  all  the  world  is  out  of  town  in  Septem- 
ber," said  Fred ;  "  what  fools  we  were  to  think  of 
beginning  just  at  this  time  of  the  year !  "  Neverthe- 
less he  had  urged  plenty  of  reasons  why  the  marriage 
should  not  be  postponed  till  after  June.  On  the  first 
of  November,  however,  they  found  that  they  had 
still  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  left.  They  looked 
their  afl'airs  in  the  face  cheerfully,  and  Fred,  taking 
upon  his  own  shoulders  all  the  blame  of  their  discom- 
fiture up  to  the  present  moment,  swore  that  he 
would  never  be  cross  with  his  darling  Molly  again. 
After  that  he  went  out  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Mr.  Billings  to  the  sub-editor  of  a  penny  news- 
paper. He  had  never  seen  Mr.  Billings;  but  Mr. 
Billings  thus  pjisscd  him  on  to  another  literarj-  per- 
sonage. Mr.  Billings  in  his  final  very  short  note 
communicated 'to  Fred  his  opinion  that  he  would 
find  "  work  on  the  penny  daily  press  easier  got." 

For  months  Fred  Pickering  hung  about  the  office 
of  the  Morning  Comet.  November  v/ent,  and  De- 
cember, and  January,  and  he  was  still  hanging  about 
tlie  office  of  the  Daiiij  Comet.  He  did  make  his  way 
to  some  acquaintance  with  certain  persons  on  the 
stafl"  of  the  Comet,  who  earned  their  bread,  if  not 
absolutely  by  literature,  at  least  by  some  work  cog- 
nate to  literatiirc.  And  when  he  was  asked  to  sup 
with  one  Tom  Wood  on  a  night  in  January,  he 
thought  that  he  had  really  got  his  foot  upon  the 
threshold.  When  he  returned  home  that  night,  or  I 
should  more  properly  say  on  the  following  morning, 
his  wife  hoped  that  many  more  such  preliminary 
suppers  might  not  be  necessary  for  his  success.  At 
la.st  he  did  get  employment  at  the  office  of  the  Daily 
Comet.  He  attended  there  six  nights  a  week,  from 
ten  at  night  till  three  in  the  morning,  and  for  this 
he  received  twenty  shillings  a  week.  His  work  was 
almost  altogether  mechanical,  and  after  three  nights 
disgusted  him  greatly.  But  he  stuck  to  it,  telling 
himself  that  as  the  day  was  still  left  to  him  for  work 
he  might  put  up  with  drudgery  during  the  night. 
That  idea,  however,  of  working  day  and  night  soon 
found  itself  to  be  a  false  one.  Twelve  o'clock  usu- 
ally found  him  still  in  bed.  After  his  late  breakfast 
he  walked  out  with  his  wife,  and  then  —  well,  then 
he  would  either  write  a  few  verses  or  read  a  volume 
of  an  old  novel. 

"  I  must  learn  short-hand  writing,"  he  said  to  his 
wife,  one  morning  when  he  came  home. 

"  Well,  dear,  1  have  no  doubt  you  Avould  learn  it 
very  quickly." 

''  I  don't  know  that ;  I  should  have  begun  young- 
er.    It  *8  a  thousand  pities  that  we  are  not  taught 
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anythini;  useful  when  we  are  at  school     Of  what 
use  i8  I^atin  and  Greek  to  ine  V  " 

"  I  heart!  you  say  once  that  it  would  be  of  great 
use  to  you  some  day." 

"  Ail,  that  wad  when  I  was  dreaming  of  what  will 
never  come  to  pai^s ;  when  I  was  thinking;  of  litera- 
ture as  a  hi<;;h  vocation."  It  had  already  come  to 
hiiu  to  make  such  acknowledj^ments  as  this.  "  I 
must  think  about  mere  bread  now.  If  I  could  re- 
port I  might,  at  any  rate,  gain  a  living.  And  there 
have  been  reporters  who  have  risen  high  in  the  pro- 
fession. Dickens  was  a  reporter.  I  must  learn, 
though  I  suppose  it  will  cost  me  twenty  pounds." 

lie  paid  his  twenty  pounds  and  did  learn  short- 
hand writing.  And  while  he  was  so  doing  he  Ibund 
he  might  have  learned  just  as  well  by  teaching  him- 
self out  of  a  book.  During  the  period  of  his  tuition 
in  this  art  he  iiuarrelled  with  his  employers  at  the 
DaUy  Comet,  who,  as  he  declared,  treated  him  with 
an  indignity  which  he  could  not  bear.  "  They  want 
me  to  fetch  and  carry,  and  be  a  menial,"  he  said  to 
his  wife.  He  thereupon  threw  up  his  employment 
there.  "  But  now  you  will  get  an  engitgenient  as  a 
reporter,"  his  wife  said.  He  hoped  that  he  might 
get  an  engagement  as  a  reporter ;  but,  as  he  himself 
acknowledged,  the  world  was  all  to  begin  again. 
He  was  at  last  employed,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  a  meeting  of  discontented  tidewaiters,  who 
were  an.xious  to  petition  Pai-iiameut  for  some  im- 
provement in  their  position.  He  worked  very  hard 
m  his  etibrts  to  take  down  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
leading  ti<lewaiter ;  whereas  he  could  see  that  two 
other  reporters  near  him  did  not  work  at  all.  And 
yet  he  tailed.  He  struggled  at  this  work  for  a 
month,  and  iailed  at  last.  "  Jtly  hand  is  not  made  for 
it,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  almost  in  an  agony  of  despair. 
"  It  seems  to  me  as  though  nothing  wo.uld  come  witiiin 
my  reach."  "  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  a  man  who  can 
write  the  Braes  of  Birken  "  —  the  Bruen  of  Birken 
was  the  name  of  his  poem  on  the  joys  of  honey- 
mooning —  "  must  not  be  ashamed  of  himself  be- 
cause he  cannot  ac(juire  a  small  mechanical  skill." 
"  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  all  the  same,"  said  Fred. 

Early  in  April  they  looked  their  affairs  in  the 
face  again,  and  found  tliat  they  had  still  in  hand 
sometliing  just  over  a  hundred  pounds.  They  had 
been  in  London  nine  months,  and  when  they  had 
first  come  up  they  had  expressed  to  each  other  their 
joint  conviction  that  they  could  live  very  comfort- 
ably on  forty  shillings  a  week.  They  had  spent 
nearly  double  that  over  and  beyond  what  he  had 
earned,  and  after  all  they  had  not  lived  comjbrta- 
bly.  They  had  a  hundred  pounds  lefl  on  which 
they  might  e.vist  for  a  year,  putting  a^idc  all  idea  of 
comfort ;  and  then  —  and  then  would  come  that 
starving  of  which  Fred  had  once  spoken  so  gjUlant- 
ly,  unless  some  employment  could  in  the  mean  time 
be  found  for  him.  And,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
starving  would  have  to  Ik;  done  by  three,  —  a  de- 
velopment of  events  on  which  he  had  not  seemed  to 
calculate  when  he  told  his  dearest  Mary  that  atler 
all  there  were  worse  things  in  the  world  than  starv- 
ing. 

But  before  the  end  of  this  month  there  came  upon 
them  a  gleiim  of  comfort,  which  might  be  cherished 
and  fostered  till  it  should  become  a  whole  midday 
sun  of  nourishing  heat.  His  friend  of  the  Manches- 
ter Free  Trader  hatl  become  the  editor  of  the  Sal- 
ford  Jirfonner,  a  new  weekly  paper  which  had  been 
established  with  the  view  of  .satisfying  certain  liter- 
ary and  ijolitical  wants  which  the  public  of  Salford 
had  long  experienced,  and  among  these  wants  was 


an  adecjuate  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in 
London.  Fred  Pickering  was  asked  whether  he 
wouhl  write  the  Ix)ndon  letter,  once  a  week,  at 
twenty  shillings  a  week.  Write  it !  Ay,  that  he 
would.  There  was  a  whole  heaven  of  joy  in  the 
idea.  This  was  literary  work.  This  was  the  sort 
of  thing  that  he  could  do  with  absolute  delight.  To 
guide  the  public  by  his  own  wit  and  discernment, 
as  it  were  from  behind  a  mask,  —  to  be  the  motive 
power  and  yet  unseen,  —  this  had  ever  been  his  am- 
bition. For  three  days  he  was  in  an  ecstasy,  and 
Mary  was  ecstatic  with  him.  For  the  fii-st  time  it 
wa.s  a  joy  to  him  that  the  baby  was  coming.  A 
pouhd  a  week  earned  would  of  itself  prolong  their 
means  of  support  for  two  years,  and  a  pound  a  week 
so  earned  would  surely  bring  other  pounds.  "  I 
knew  it  was  to  bo  done,"  ho  said,  in  triumph,  to  his 
wife,  "if  one  only  had  the  courage  to  make  the 
attempt." 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  somewhat  damped 
his  joy,  for  there  came  a  long  letter  of  instruction 
from  the  Salford  editor,  in  which  there  were  hints 
of  certain  difficulties.  He  was  told  in  this  letter 
that  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  belong  to  a 
London  club.  Such  work  as  was  now  expected 
from  him  could  hardly  be  done  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances unless  he  did  belong  to  a  club.  "  But 
as  everybody  now-a-da)s  does  belong  to  a  club,  you 
will  soon  get  over  that  difJiculty."  So  said  the  edi- 
tor. And  then  the  editor  in  his  instructions  greatly 
curtailed  that  liberty  of  the  pen  which  Fred  spe- 
cially wished  to  enjoy.  He  had  anticipated  that  in 
his  London  letter  he  might  give  tree  reins  to  his  own 
political  convictions,  which  were  of  a  very  liberal 
natun%  and  therefore  suitable  to  the  Salford  Re- 
former. And  he  had  a  theological  bias  of  his  own, 
by  the  putting  forward  of  which  in  strong  language 
anjong  the  youth  of  Salford,  he  had  intended  to  do 
much  towanls  the  clearing  away  of  prejudice  and 
the  emancipation  of  truth.  But  the  editor  told  him 
that  he  should, hardly  touch  politics  at  all  in  his  Lon- 
don letter,  and  never  lay  a  finger  on  religion.  He 
was  to  tell  the  people  of  Salford  what  was  coming 
out  at  the  different  theatres,  how  the  Prince  and 
Princess  looked  on  horseback,  whether  the  Thames 
embankment  made  proper  progress,  and  he  was  to 
keep  his  ears  especially  open  for  matters  of  social 
interest,  private  or  general.  His  style  was  to  be 
easy  and  colloquial,  and  above  all  things  he  was  to 
avoid  being  heavy,  didactive,  and  profound.  Then 
there  was  sent  to  him,  as  a  uumIcI,  a  column  and  a 
half  cut  out  from  a  certain  well-known  newspaper, 
in  which  the  namtw  of  people  were  mentioned  verj- 
freely.  "  If  you  can  do  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  the 
editor,  "  we  shall  get  on  together  like  a  house  on 
fire." 

'*  It  is  a  farrago  of  ill-natured  gossip,"  he  said,  as 
he  chucked  tlie  fragment  over  to  his  wife. 

"  But  you  are  so  clever,  Fred,"  said  his  wife. 
"  You  can  do  it  without  the  ill  nature." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  he  said  ;  "  but  as  for  telling 
them  about  tliis  woman  and  that,  I  cannot  do  it. 
In  the  first  pkce,  where  am  1  to  learn  it  all?" 
Nevertheless,  the  London  letter  to  the  Salford  Re- 
former was  not  abandoned.  Four  or  five  such  let- 
ters were  written,  and  four  or  five  sovereigns  were 
paid  into  his  little  exchetjuer  in  return  for  so  mucli 
work.  Alas !  afler  the  four  or  five  there  came  a 
kindly-worded  message  from  the  editor  to  say  that 
the  articles  did  not  suit.  Notliing  could  be  better 
than  Pickering's  language,  and  his  ideas  were  manly 
and  for  the  most  part  good.    But  the  Salford  Re- 
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formrr  diJ  not  want  that  sort  of  thing.  Th«  Sal- 
ford  Reformer  H'lt  that  Fred  Pickering  was  too 
gootl  for  the  work  re(iuired.  Fred  for  twenty-four 
hours  was  brokon-)ieartcd.  After  that  he  was  able 
to  rcsolre  that  he  would  take  the  thin^  up  in  the 
rin^ht  spirit  He  wrote  to  the  editor,  saying  that  he 
thought  that  the  editor  was  right.  The  London  let- 
ter required  was  not  exactly  within  the  eonipa.«!S  of 
his  ability.  Then  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Braes 
of  Birken,  and  exjiressed  an  opinion  that  perhaps 
that  raiglit  suit  a  column  in  the  Saljord  Reformer, 
—  one  of  those  columns  which  were  furthest  removed 
from  the  corner  devoted  to  the  London  letter.  The 
editor  replied  that  he  would  publish  the  Braes  of 
Birken   if  Pickering  wishetl  ;  but  that  they   never 

Paid  for  poetry.    Anything  being  better  than  silence, 
'ickering  permitted  the  editor  to  publish  the  Braes 
of  Birken  in  the  gratuitous  manner  suggested. 

At  the  end  of  June,  when  they  had  just  been 
twelve  months  in  London,  Fred  was  altogether  idle 
as  far  as  any  employment  was  concerned.  There 
was  no  going  to  the  theatre  now ;  and  it  had  come 
to  that  with  him,  in  fear  of  his  coming  privations, 
that  he  would  discuss  within  his  own  heart  the  ex- 
pediency of  taking  this  or  that  walk  with  reierence 
to  the  eti'ect  it  would  have  upon  his  shoes.  \n  those 
days  he  strove  to  work  hard,  going  on  with  his  Mil- 
ton and  his  note-book,  and  sitting  for  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  over  heavy  volumes  in  the  reading-room 
at  the  Museum.  When  he  first  resolved  upon  doing 
this  there  had  come  a  difficulty  as  to  the  entrance. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  permission  to 
use  the  library,  and  for  a  while  he  had  not  known 
how  to  obtain  it.  Then  he  had  written  a  letter  to  a 
certain  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
an  absolute  stranger  to  him,  but  of  whom  he  had 
heanl  a  Avord  or  two  among  his  newspaper  acquaint- 
ances, and  had  asked  this  <5entleman  to  give  him,  or 
to  get  for  him,  the  permission  needed.  The  gentle- 
man having  made  certain  incpiiry,  having  sent  for 
Pickering  and  seen  him,  had  done  as  he  was  asked, 
and  Fred  was  free  of  the  library. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Wickham  Webb  ?  " 
Mary  asked  him,  when  he  returned  from  the  club  at 
which,  by  Mr.  Webb's  appointment,  the  meeting 
had  taken  place. 

"  According  to  my  ideas,  he  is  the  only  gentleman 
whom  I  have  met  since  I  have  been  in  London," 
saltl  Fred,  who  in  these  days  was  very  bitter. 

"  Wius  he  civil  to  you  'i  " 

"  Very  civil.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  up 
in  London,  and  I  told  him.  He  said  that  literature 
is  the  hardest  profession  in  the  world.  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  it  was,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  noble." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  He  .<»aid  that  the  nobler  the  task,  it  was  always 
the  more  dillicult ;  and  that,  as  a  rule.  It  was  not 
well  that  men  should  attempt  work  too  difficult  for 
their  hands  Iwcause  of  its  nobilitv." 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  that,  Fred  ?  " 

"  I  knew  what  he  meant  very  well.  He  meant  to 
tell  me  that  1  had  better  go  and  measure  ribbons 
behind  a  counter;  and  I  don't  know  but  what  he 
was  right" 

"  But  yet  you  liked  him  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  have  disliked  him  for  giving  me 
good  advice  ?  I  liked  him  because  his  manner' was 
kind,  and  because  he  strove  hanl  to  say  an  un- 
pleasant thing  In  the  pleasanU'st  wonls  that  he 
could  use.  Besides,  it  did  me  good  to  speak  to  a 
gentleman  once  again." 


Throughout  July  not  a  shilling  was  earned,  nor 
was  there  any  prosjwct  of  the  earning  of  a  shilling. 
People  were  then  still  in  town,  but  in  another  fort- 
night London  would  have  emptied  itself  of  the  rich 
and  prosperous.  So  much  Pickering  had  learned, 
little  :is  he  was  ((ualificd  to  write  the  Ivondon  letter 
for  the  Sal  ford  Reformer.  In  the  last  autumn  he 
had  complained  to  his  wife  that  circumstances  had 
compelled  him  to  begin  at  the  wrong  period  of  the 
year,  —  in  the  dull  months  when  there  was  nobody  in 
London  who  could  help  him.  Now  the  dull  months 
wei*e  coming  round  again,  and  he  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  any  help.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  ''  You  said 
that  Mr.  Webb  Avas  very  civil,"  suggested  his  wife; 
"  could  you  not  write  to  him  and  ask  him  to  help 
us?"  "  He  is  a  rich  man,  and  that  would  be  beg- 
ging," said  Fred.  "  I  would  not  a.sk  him  for  mon- 
ey," said  Mary ;  "  but  ])erhaps  he  can  tell  j'ou  how 
you  can  get  employment."  The  letter  to  Mr.  Webb 
was  written,  with  many  throes,  and  the  destruction 
of  much  paper.  Fred  found  it  very  difficult  to 
choose  words  which  should  describe  with  sufficient 
force  the  extreme  urgency  of  his  position,  but  which 
should  have  no  appearance  of  absolute  begging. 
"  I  hope  you  will  undei-stand,"  he  said.  In  his  last 
paragraph,  "  that  what  I  want  is  simply  work  for 
which  I  may  be  paid,  and  that  I  do  not  care  how 
hard  I  work,  or  how  little  I  am  paid,  so  that  I  and 
my  wife  may  live.  If  I  have  taken  an  undue  liberty 
In  writing  to  you,  I  can  only  beg  you  to  pardon  my 
ignorance." 

This  letter  led  to  another  interview  between  our 
hero  and  Mr.  Wickham  Webb.  Mr.  Webb  sent  his 
compliments  and  asked  Mr.  Pickering  to  come  and 
breakfast  with  him.  This  kindness,  though  it  pro- 
duced some  immediate  pleasure,  created  fresh 
troubles.  Mr.  Wlckliam  Webb  lived  In  a  grand 
house  near  Hyde  Park,  and  poor  Fred  was  badly 
o?L  for  good  clothes.  "  Your  coat  does  not  look  at 
all  amiss,"  his  wife  said  to  him,  comforting  him ; 
"  and  iis  for  a  hat,  why  don't  you  buy  a  new  one  ¥  " 
"  I  sha'n't  breakf;u»t  in  my  hat,"  said  Fred ;  "  but 
look  here  "  ;  and  Fred  exhibited  his  shoes.  "  Get  a 
new  pair,"  sai<l  Mary.  "  No,"  said  he  ;  "  I  've  sworn 
to  have  nothing  new  till  I  've  earned  the  money. 
Mr.  Webb  won't  expect  to  sec  me  very  bright,  I 
dare  say.  When  a  man  Avrltes  to  beg  for  employ- 
ment. It  must  naturally  be  supposed  that  he  will 
be  rather  seedy  about  his  clothes."  His  wife  did  the 
best  she  could  for  him,  and  he  went  out  to  his 
breakfast. 

Mrs.  Webb  was  not  there.  Mr.  Webb  explained 
that  she  had  already  left  town.  There  w.is  no  third 
pei-son  at  the  table,  and  before  his  first  lamb-chop 
was  eaten,  Fred  had  told  the  pith  of  his  story.  He 
had  a  lltth;  money  left,  just  enough  to  pay  the  doc- 
tor who  must  attend  upon  his  wife,  and  carry  him 
through  the  winter  ;  —  and  then  he  would  be  abso- 
lutely bare.  Upon  this  Mr.  Webb  asked  as  to 
his  relatives.  "  My  lather  has  chosen  to  quarrel 
with  me,"  said  Fred.  "  I  did  not  wish  to  be  an 
attorney,  and  therefore  he  has  cast  nie  out."  Mr. 
Webb  suggested  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  pos- 
sible ;  but  when  Fred  said  at  once  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, he  did  not  recur  to  the  subject. 

When  the  host  had  finished  his  own  breakfast,  he 
got  up  from  his  chair,  and,  standing  on  the  rug,  spoke 
such  words  of  wisdom  as  were  in  him.  It  should  be 
explained  that  Pickering,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Webb, 
had  enclosed  a  copy  of  tlie/iroM  of  Birken,  another 
little  poem  In  verse,  and  two  of  the  London  letters 
which  he   had  written   for  the  Salford  Reformer. 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Pickoring,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  help  you.     I  do  not  indeed." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir.'* 

"  I  have  rea<l  what  you  sent  me,  and  am  quite 
ready  to  aeknowledge  that  tliere  is  enough,  Ixjth  in 
the  prose  and  verse,  to  justify  J'ou  in  supposing  it  to 
be  possible  that  you  niiglit  hereafter  live  by  litera- 
ture as  a  profes.><ion  ;  but  all  who  make  literature  a 
profe.«sion  should  begin  with  indept'ndent  means." 

•'  That  seems  to  l)e  hard  on  the  profession  as  well 
as  on  the  beginner." 

"  It  is  not  the  less  true ;  and  is,  indeed,  true  of 
most  other  professions  as  well.  If  you  had  stuek  to 
the  law,  your  father  would  have  pi-ovided  you  with 
the  means  of  living  till  your  profies-Mon  iiad  become 
profitable." 

**  Is  it  not  true  that  many  hundred  men  in  Ijon- 
don  live  on  literature  V  "  said  our  hero. 

"  Many  hundre<l  do  so,  no  doubt.  They  arc  of 
two  sorts,  and  you  can  tell  yourself  Avhether  you 
belong  to  either.  There  arc  they  who  have  learned 
to  work  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  others ; 
the  great  bulk  of  what  comes  out  to  us  almost  hour- 
ly in  the  shape  of  newspapers  is  done  by  them. 
Some  are  very  highly  pai<l,  many  are  paid  liberally, 
and  a  great  many  are  paid  scantily.  There  is  that 
side  of  the  profession,  and  you  say  tliat  you  have 
tried  it  and  do  not  like  it.  Then  there  's  those  who 
do  tlieir  work  independently,  —  who  write  either 
books  or  articles  which  find  acceptance  in  maga- 
zines." 

"  It  is  that  which  I  would  try  if  the  opportunity 
were  given  me." 

"  But  you  have  to  make  your  own  opportunity," 
said  ^Ir.  Wickham  Webb.  "  It  is  the  necessity  of 
the  position  that  it  should  be  so.  What  can  I  do 
lor  you  V  " 

"  You  know  the  editors  of  magazines." 

''  (iranted  that  I  do,  can  I  ask  a  man  to  buy  what 
he  does  not  want  Iwcause  he  is  my  friend  ?  " 

"  You  could  get  your  friend  to  read  what  I 
write." 

It  ended  in  Mr.  Webb  strongly  advising  Fred 
Pickering  to  go  back  to  his  father,  and  in  his  writ- 
ing two  letters  of  introduction  for  him,  —  one  to  the 
e<iitor  of  the  Jnlernntioital,  a  weekly  gazette  of  mixed 
literature,  and  the  other  to  Messrs.  Brook  an<l 
Boothby,  ])ublishers  in  St.  James's  Street.  Mr.  Webb, 
though  he  gave  the  letters  open  to  Fred,  read  them 
to  him  with  the  view  of  explaining  to  him  how  little 
an<l  how  much  they  meant.  *'  I  do  not  know  that 
they  can  do  you  the  slightest  service,"  sai<l  he ; 
"  but  I  give  them  to  you,  because  you  ask  me.  I 
strongly  advise  vou  to  go  back  to  your  father ;  but 
if  you  are  still  in  town  next  spring,  conie  and  see 
me  again."  Then  the  interview  wa«  over,  and  Fred 
returned  to  his  wife,  glad  to  have  the  lottei-s  ;  but 
still  with  a  sense  of  bitterness  against  Mr.  Webb. 
When  one  word  of  encouragement  would  have 
made  him  so  happy,  miglit  not  Mr.  Webb  have  sjk)- 
ken  it  V  Mr.  \N  ebb  had  thought  that  he  ha<l  In-tter 
not  sjKiak  any  such  word.  An<l  Fred,  when  he  read 
the  letters  of  intro<luction  over  to  his  wife,  found 
them  to  be  vcrj'  cold.  "  I  don't  think  I  '11  take 
them,"  he  said. 

But  he  tli<l  take  them,  —  of  course,  on  the  very 
next  day,  and  saw  Mr.  Boothby,  the  publisher,  after 
waiting  tor  half  an  hour  in  the  shop.  He  swore  to 
himself  that  the  time  wiu^  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
became  sternly  angry  at  iK'ing  so  treated.  It  di«l 
not  occur  to  him  that  Mr.  Boothby  was  obliged  to 
attend  to  his  own  business,  and  that  he  could  not 


put  his  other  visitors  under  the  counter,  or  into  the 
cupboanls,  in  onler  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Pickering. 
The  consequence  was  that  poor  Fred  was  seen  at  his 
worst,  an<l  that  the'  Boot!il)j'an  heart  was  not  much 
softened  towanls  him.  "  There  are  so  many  men 
of  this  kind  who  Avant  work,"  said  Mr.  Boothby, 
"  and  so  very  little  work  to  give  them." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Pickering,  "  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  work  is  almost  unlimited."  As  he 
spoke,  he  looked  at  a  hole  in  his  lK)ot,  and  tried  to 
speak  in  a  tone  that  should  show  that  he  was  above 
his  boots. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Boothby ;  "but  if  so,  the  de- 
njands  do  not  run  in  my  way.  I  will,  however,  keep 
Mr.  W^ebb's  note  by  me,  and  if  I  find  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  you,  I  wdl.  (ioo<l  morning."  Then  Mr. 
Boothby  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  Fred  Pickering 
undei"stood  that  he  was  told  to  go  away.  He  was 
furious  in  his  abuse  of  Boothby  as  he  described  the 
interview  to  his  wife  that  evening. 

The  editor  of  the  I nternnlloiHtl  he  could  not  get  to 
sec ;  but  he  got  a  note  from  him.  The  editor  sent 
his  conq)liments,  ami  would  be  glad  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  Mr.  W.  W.  had  alluded.  As  Mr.  W. 
W.  had  alluded  to  no  article,  Fred  saw  that  the  ed- 
itor was  not  inclined  to  take  much  trouble  on  his 
behalf  Nevertheless,  an  article  should  be  sent. 
An  article  was  written  to  which  Fred  gave  six 
weeks  of  hard  work,  and  which  contained  an  elabo- 
rate criticism  on  the  Samson  ^[gnnistes.  Fred's  ob- 
ject was  to  prove  that  Milton  had  felt  himself  to  be 
a  superior  Samson,  —  blind,  indeed,  in  the  flesh,  as 
Samson  was  blind,  but  not  blind  in  the  spirit  as  was 
Samson  when  he  crushed  the  Philistines.  The 
poet  had  crushed  his  Philistines  with  all  his  intel- 
lectual eyes  about  him.  Then  there  was  a  good 
deal  said  about  the  Philistines  of  those  days  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  Philistines,  in  all  of  which 
Fred  thought  that  he  took  much  higher  ground  than 
certain  other  writers  in  magazines  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  editor  sent  back  his  compliments,  and 
said  that  the  International  never  admitted  reviews 
of  old  books.  "  Insensate  idiot!"  said  Fred,  tearing 
the  note  asunder,  and  then  tearing  his  own  hair,  on 
both  sides  of  his  head.  "  And  these  are  the  men  who 
make  the  world  of  letters !  Idiot !  thick-headed  idiot ! " 

"  I  suppose  lie  has  not  read  it,"  said  !M<iry. 

"  Then  why  has  n't  he  read  it  ?  Why  «locs  n't  he 
do  the  work  for  which  he  is  i>aid  ?  If  he  ha.*i  not 
read  it,  he  is  a  thief  as  well  as  an  idiot."  Poor 
Fred  had  not  thought  much  of  his  chance  from  the 
International  when  he  first  got  the  editor's  note; 
but  i\»  he  had  worked  at  his  Samson  he  had  become 
very  fond  of  it.  and  golden  dreams  had  fallen  on 
him,  ami  he  had  dared  to  whisper  to  himself  words 
of  wondrous  praise  which  might  be  forthcoming, 
and  to  tell  himself  of  in<juiries  after  the  unknown 
author  of  the  great  article  about  the  Philistines.  As 
he  had  thought  of  this,  and  as  the  dreams  and  the 
whisj)ers  h.a(l  come  to  him,  he  had  rewritten  his  es- 
say from  the  beginning,  making  it  grander,  bigger, 
more  elo<iuent  than  before.  He  became  very  elo- 
•juent  about  the  Philistines  and  mixed  with  his  elo- 
<iuencc  some  san-asm  which  could  not,  he  thought, 
be  without  effect  even  in  dull-brained,  heavy-livercd 
London.  Yes;  he  had  dartnl  to  hope.  And  then 
his  i-ssay, —  such  an  essay  as  this, —  was  sent  back 
to  him  with  a  notice  that  the  International  did  not 
insert  reviews  of  old  books!  Hideous,  brainle.»is, 
meaningless  idiot !  Fi-ed  in  his  fury  tore  his  article 
into  a  hundi*ed  fnigments ;  and  jioor  Mary  was  em- 
ployed, during  the  whole  of  the  next  week,  in  mak- 
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ing  another  copy  of  it  from  the  original  blotted 
sheets,  which  had  luckily  been  fjreserved.  ''  Pearls 
before  swine  I "  Fred  said  to  himself,  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  up  to  the  library  of  the  Museum  on 
the  last  day  of  that  week. 

That  was  in  the  end  of  October.  He  had  not 
then  earned  a  single  shilling  for  many  months,  and 
the  nearer  prospect  of  that  starvation  of  which  he 
had  once  spoken  so  cheerily  was  becoming  awfully 
frightful  to  him.  He  had  said  that  there  were  worse 
tales  than  to  starve.  Now,  as  he  looked  at  bis  wife, 
and  thought  of  the  baby  that  was  to  be  added  to 
them,  and  counted  tlie  waning  heap  of  sovereigns, 
he  began  to  doubt  whether  there  was  in  truth  any- 
thing worse  than  to  starve.  And  now,  too,  idleness 
made  his  life  more  wretched  to  him  than  it  had 
ever  been.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  work 
when  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  work  was  to  have 
no  result ;  literally  none. 

"  Had  you  not  better  write  to  your  father  ?  "  said 
Mary.  He  made  no  reply,  but  went  out  and  walked 
up  and  down  Museum  Street. 

He  had  been  much  disgusted  by  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Boothby  the  publisher ;  but 
in  November  he  brought  himself  to  write  to  !Mr. 
Boothby,  and  ask  him  whether  some  employment 
could  not  be  found.  "  You  will  perhaps  remember 
Mr.  Wickham  Webb's  letter,"  wrote  Fred, "  and  the 
interview  which  I  had  with  you  last  July."  His 
wife  had  wished  him  to  speak  more  civilly,  and  to 
refer  to  the  pleasure  of  the  interview.  But  Fred 
had  declined  to  condescend  so  i'ar.  There  were  still 
left  to  them  some  thirty  pounds. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  when  December  had  come, 
he  got  a  reply  from  Mr.  Boothby,  in  which  he  was 
asked  to  call  at  a  certain  hour  at  the  shop  in  St. 
James's  Street.  This  he  did,  and  saw  the  great  man 
again.  The  great  man  asked  him  whether  he  could 
make  an  index  to  an  historical  work.  Fred  of 
course  replied  that  he  could  do  that,  —  that  or  any- 
thing else.  He  could  make  the  index ;  or,  if  need 
was,  write  the  historical  work  itself.  That,  no 
doubt,  was  his  feeling.  Ten  pounds  would  be  paid 
for  the  index,  if  it  was  approved.  Fred  was  made 
to  understand  that  payment  was  to  depend  alto- 
gether on  approval  of  the  work.  Fred  took  away 
the  sheets  confided  to  him  without  any  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  approval.  Jt  would  be  odd  indeed 
if  he  could  not  make  an  index.  "  That  young 
man  will  never  do  any  good,"  said  Mr.  Boothby 
to  his  foreman,  as  Fred  took  his  departure.  "  He 
thinks  he  can  do  everything,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  he  can  do  anything  as  it  should  be 
done." 

Fred  worked  very  hard  at  the  index,  and  the 
baby  was  born  to  him  as  he  was  doing  it.  A  fort- 
night, however,  finished  the  index,  and  if  he  could 
earn  money  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  a  fortnight  he 
might  still  live.  So  he  took  his  index  to  St.  James's 
Street,  and  left  it  for  approval.  He  was  told  by  the 
foreman  that  if  he  would  call  again  in  a  week's  time 
ho  should  hear  the  result.  Of  course  he  called  on 
that  (lay  week.  The  work  had  not  yet  l)een  exam- 
ined, and  he  must  call  again  after  three  days.  He 
did  call  again;  and  Mr.  Boothby  told  him  that  his 
index  was  utterly  useless,  that,  in  fact,  it  wa.s  not  an 
index  at  all.  "  You  could  n't  liave  looked  at  any 
other  index,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Boothby. 

"  Oi"  course  you  need  not  take  it,"  said  Fred ; 
"  but  I  believe  it  to  be  as  good  an  index  as  was  ever 
made."  Mr.  Boothby,  gitiing  up  from  liLs  chair, 
declai'cd  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 


The  gentleman  for  whom  the  work  had  been  done 
begged  that  iMr.  Pickering  should  receive  five 
pounds  for  his  labor,  —  which  unfortunately  had 
been  thus  thrown  away.  And  in  saying  this  Mr. 
Boothby  tendered  a  five-pound  note  to  Fred.  Fred 
pushed  the  note  away  from  him,  and  left  the  room 
with  a  tear  in  his  eye.  Mi-.  Boothby  saw  the  tear, 
and  ten  jwunds  was  sent  to  Fred  on  the  next  day, 
with  the  gentleman's  compliments.  Fred  sent  the 
ten  |K)und8  back.  There  was  still  a  shot  in  the 
locker,  and  he  could  not  as  yet  take  money  for  work 
that  he  had  not  done. 

By  the  end  of  January  Fred  had  retreated  with 
his  wife  and  child  to  the  shelter  of  a  single  small 
bedroom.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  sitting-room 
and  a  bedroom ;  but  now  there  was  but  five  jxjunds 
between  him  and  that  starvation  which  he  had  once 
almost  coveted,  and  every  shilling  must  be  strained 
to  the  utmost.  His  wife's  confinement  had  cost  him 
much  of  his  money,  and  she  was  still  ill.  Things 
were  going  very  badly  with  him,  and  among  all  the 
things  that  were  bad  with  him,  his  own  idleness  was 
probably  the  woret.  When  starvation  was  so  near 
to  him,  he  could  not  seat  himself  in  the  Museum  li- 
brary and  read  to  any  good  purpose.  And,  indeed, 
he  had  no  purpose,  ^lilton  was  nothing  to  him  now, 
as  his  lingering  shillings  became  few,  and  still  fewer. 
He  could  only  sit  brooding  over  his  misfortunes,  and 
cursing  his  fate.  And  every  day,  as  he  sat  eating 
his  scraps  of  food  over  the  morsel  of  fire  in  liis  wife's 
bedroom,  she  would  implore  him  to  pocket  his  pride 
and  write  to  his  father.  "  He  woiUd  do  something 
for  us,  so  that  baby  should  not  die,"  !Mary  said  to 
him.  Then  he  Avent  into  Museum  Street,  and  be- 
thought himself  whether  it  would  not  be  a  manly 
thing  for  him  to  cut  his  throat  At  any  rate,  there 
would  be  mucli  relief  in  such  a  proceeding. 

One  day  as  he  was  sitting  over  the  fire  while  his 
wife  still  lay  in  bed,  the  servant  of  the  house  brought 
up  woi-d  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  see  him.  "  A 
gentleman !  what  gentleman  ?  "  The  girl  could  not 
say  who  was  the  gentleman,  so  Fred  went  down  to 
receive  his  visitor  at  the  door  of  the  house.  He 
met  an  old  man  of  perhaps  seventy  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  black,  who  with  much  politeness  asked 
him  whether  he  was  Mr.  Frederic  Pickering.  Fred 
declared  himself  to  be  that  unfortunate  man,  and 
explained  that  he  had  no  apartment  in  which  to  be 
seen.  "  My  wife  is  in  bed  up  stairs,  ill ;  and  there  is 
not  a  room  in  the  house  to  which  I  can  ask  you." 
So  the  old  gentleman  and  Fred  walked  up  Museum 
Street  and  liad  their  conversation  on  the  pavement. 
"  I  am  Mr.  Burnaby,  for  whose  book  you  made  an 
index,"  said  the  old  man.  Mr.  Burnaby  was  an 
author  well  known  in  those  days,  and  Fred,  in  the 
midst  of  his  misfortunes,  felt  that  he  was  honored  by 
the  visit. 

"  I  was  sorry  that  my  index  did  not  suit  you," 
said  Fred. 

"  It  did  not  suit  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Burnaby.  '*  In- 
deed, it  was  no  index.  An  index  should  comprise 
no  more  than  words  and  figures.  Your  index  con- 
veyed opinions,  and  almo.st  criticism." 

"  If  you  suflered  inconvenience,  I  regret  it  much," 
said  Fred.  "  I  was  jiunished  at  any  rate  by  my  lost 
labor." 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  punished  at  all,"  said 
Mr.  Burnaby, "  and  therefore  I  have  come  to  you 
with  the  price  in  my  hand.  I  am  (juite  sure  tiiat 
you  worked  hard  to  do  your  best.''  Then  Mr. 
Burnaby's  fingers  went  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  retm-ned  with  a  crumpled  note. 
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"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Burnaby,"  sai«l  Fretl.  *'  I 
can  take  iiotUin<r  that  I  have  not  earned." 

•»  Now,  my  dear  young  friend,  listen  to  mc  I 
know  that  you  are  poor." 

"  I  aiu  very  poor." 

"  And  I  am  rich." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  Can  you  put 
me  in  the  way  of  earninn;  anythinj:j  by  literature  'i 
I  will  a<'ccpt  any  such  kindness  as  that  at  your 
hand ;  but  uotliin<r  else." 

'•  I  cannot     I  have  no  means  of  doln<;  so." 

•*  You  know  so  many  authors,  —  and  so  many 
publishers." 

"  Though  1  knew  all  the  authors  and  all  the  pub- 
lishers, what  cim  I  do  V  Excuse  me  if  I  say  that 
you  have  not  served  the  apprenticeship  that  is  ne- 
ceasary." 

"  And  do  all  authors  serve  apprenticeships  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  Anil  it  may  be  that  you  will 
rise  to  wealth  and  fame  without  apprenticeship ; 
but  If  so,  you  must  do  it  without  help." 

After  that  they  walked  silently  together  half  the 
length  of  the  street  before  Fred  spoke  again.  "  You 
mean,"  said  he,  "  that  a  man  must  be  either  a  genius 
,  or  a  journeyman." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Fickering ;  tliat,  or  something  like  it, 
is  what  I  mean." 

Freil  told  ilr.  Burnaby  his  whole  story,  walking 
up  and  down  Museum  Street,  —  even  to  that  early 
assurance  given  to  his  young  in-ide  that  there  were 
•worse  things  in  the  worUl  than  starvation.  And 
then  Mr.  Burnaby  asked  him  wliat  were  his  present 
intentions.  *•  I  suppose  we  shall  try  it,"  said  Pick- 
ering, witii  a  forced  laugh. 

'"  Try  what  V  "  said  Air.  Burnaby. 

**  Starvation,"  said  Fred. 

"What;  with  your  baby,  —  with  your  wife  and 
babyV  Come;  you  nmst  take  my  ten-pound  note 
at  any  i*ate.  And  while  you  arc  spending  it,  write 
home  to  your  fatlier.  Heaven  and  earth  I  is  a  man 
to  be  ashamed  to  tell  his  lather  that  he  has  been 
wrong?"  When  Fred  said  that  his  lather  wius  a 
stem  man,  and  one  whose  heart  wouUl  not  be  melt- 
etl  into  solbiess  at  the  t\le  of  a  baby's  sulferings, 
!Mr.  Buniaby  went  on  to  say  that  the  attempt  should 
at  any  rate  be  made.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
•f^utt  duty  requires  of  you,  Mr.  Fickerlng.  And, 
upon  my  wont,  I  do  not  see  what  other  step  }ou 
can  take.  You  are  not,  I  suppose,  prepai-eil  to  send 
your  wife  and  child  to  the  jKMjr-house."  Then  Fred 
Pickering  burst  into  tears,  and  Mr.  Burnaby  left 
him  at  the  corner  of  (ireat  Russell  Street,  after 
cramming  the  ten-pound  note  into  his  hand. 

To  send  his  wife  and  child  to  the  {X)or-houseI 
In  all  his  misery  that  idea  had  never  beibre  pre- 
sente<l  itself  to  Frt^l  Pickering,  lie  had  thought 
of  starvation,  or  rather  of  some  high-toned  e-xtreni- 
ity  of  destitution,  which  might  be  borne  with  an 
.•wlmirable  and  perhaps  sublime  juagiiauiinity.  But 
how  was  a  man  to  bear  with  magnanimity  a  poor- 
house  jaf:ket,  and  the  union  mode  of  hair-cutting." 
It  is  not  easy  fur  .1  man  with  a  wife  and  baby  to 
starve  in  this  cotmtry,  unless  he  be  one  to  whom 
starvation  has  come  very  gradually.  Fred  saw  it 
all  now.  The  pjlice  wouhl  come  to  him,  and  take 
his  wife  and  bal>y  away  into  the  workhouse,  and  he 
would  follow  them.  It  might  l)e  that  tliis  was 
worse  than  ^tarvation,  but  it  hickcd  all  tliat  melo- 
dramatic grandeur  to  which  he  bail  looked  Ibrward 
almost  with  satisfaction. 

"Well,"  said  Mary  to  him,  when  he  returned 
to  her  bedside,  *'who  was  it?    Has  be  told  you 


of  anvthing  i     llai  lie   brought  you  anytliing  to 
do?"' 

"  lie  has  given  me  that,"  said  Fred,  throwing  the 
bank-note  on  to  the  bed,  "  —  out  of  charity.  1 
may  ;is  well  go  out  into  the  streets  and  beg  now. 
All  the  pride  has  gone  out  of  me."  Then  he  sat 
over  the  lire  crying,  and  there  he  sat  for  hours. 

"  Freil,"  said  his  wile  to  hiui,  "  if  you  do  not  write 
to  vour  latlier  to-morrow,  I  will  write." 

He  went  again  to  every  pei"son  connected  in  the 
slightest  (legi-ee  with  literature  of  whom  he  had  the 
smallest  knowledge ;   to  ilr.  Roderick  Billings,  to 
the  teacher  who  had  instructed  him  in  short-haui 
writing,  to  all  those  whom  he  had  ever  seen  amoiii: 
the  newspapers,  to  the  editor  of  the  Internatirunt' . 
and  to  Mr.  Boothby.     Four  tiiilerent  visits  he  m.a<!' 
to  'SL\  Boothby,  in  spite  of  his  ])revious  anger,  \>  : 
it  wjus  all  to  no  purpose.     No  one  could  find  hi:. 
employment  for  which  he  was  suited.     He  wi*ote  lo 
Mr.  Wickham  Webb,  and  Mr.  Wickham  AV^ebb  sent 
him  a  five-pound   note.     His  heart  was,  I   tliink, 
more  broken  by  his  inability  to  refuse  charity  than 
by  anything  else  that  had  occurred  to  him. 

His  wife  had  threatened  to  wn'te  to  his  fathi  •. 
but  she  had  not  carried  her  thi-eat  into  execution 
It  Is  not  by  such  means  that  a  young  wile  ovc;- 
comes  her  husband.  He  had  looked  sternly  at  ln.r 
wiien  siie  had  so  spoken,  and  she  liad  known  thr.t 
she  could  not  bring  hei-self  to  do  such  a  thing  willi- 
out  his  permission.  But  when  she  lell  ill,  wanting 
the  means  of  nourishment  I'or  her  child,  and  in  her 
illness  begged  of  him  to  implore  succor  from  his 
lather  for  her  baby  when  she  should  lie  gone,  then 
his  pride  ijave  way,  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his 
letter.  Wlien  he  went  to  his  ink-bottle  it  \wis  dry. 
It  wiis  nearly  two  months  since  he  had  made  any 
attempt  at  working  in  that  profession  to  which  he 
had  intended  to  devote  hlmsell". 

He  wrote  to  his  father,  drinking  to  the  dregs  the 
bitter  cup  of  broken  pride.  It  always  seems  to  me 
tliat  the  yjrodigal  son  who  returned  to  his  father 
after  feeding  witli  the  swine  sufiered  but  little  nioi'- 
tification  in  his  repentant  submission.  He  does,  in- 
deed, own  his  unworthine.-^s,  but  the  calf  is  killed  so 
s}H'edIiy  that  the  pathos  of  the  young  man's  pos-Ition 
is  lost  in  the  liilarity  of  tiie  festival.  Had  he  been 
compelled  to  announce  his  coming  by  post;  had  he 
])ecii  driven  to  bog  penuission  to  return,  and  been 
Ibrced  to  Wiiit  for  a  re})iy,  his  punishment,  I  think, 
wonhl  liave  been  more  severe.  To  Fred  Pickering 
the  i)anishment  was  very  severe,  and  indeed  Ibr 
him  no  latted  calf  was  killed  at  last.  Me  received 
witijout  delay  a  very  cold  letter  Irom  his  lather,  In 
which  he  was  told  that  his  father  would  consider 
the  matter.  In  the  mean  while  thirty  shillings  a 
week  slioulU  be  allowed  him.  At  the  end  of  a  Sbri- 
nvj,'.  '  :-  ived  a  further  letter,  in  which  he  was 
ill  1;  if  he  would  return  to  I^Ianchester  he 

wui.i..  .  w..ven  in  at  the  attorney's  oflice  which  he 
had  lelt.  He  must  not,  however,  hope  to  become 
iuiiwi'.t'  :;n  .inorney:  he  must  look  forward  to  boa 
]);,.  s  clerk,  and  in  the  mean  time  his  fa- 

ther >atinue  to  allow  Iilm  thirty  shillings  a 

week.  "  in  the  present  position  of  atfairs,"  said  his 
latin  r,  '•  I  do  not  feel  that  anything  would  be 
g;;:  .'.•  seeing  e;ich  other."     The  calf  which 

w;i>  I'd  for  i)oor  Fmd  Pickering  was  cer- 

tainly by  iiO  means  a  fatted  calf. 

Oi'coi:rt,e  he  had  to  do  as  he  was  directed.  lie 
tO(;k  his  wife  and  baby  htn'k  to  Manchester,  ami 
returned  with  sad  eyes  and  wearj-  feet  to  the  old 
oOiee  which  he  had  in  former  days  not  only  hated, 
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but  despised.  Then  he  hati  been  gallant  and  gay 
among  the  other  young  men,  thinking  himself  to  be 
too  goo<l  for  the  society  of  those  aroimd  him ;  now 
he  was  the  lowest  of  the  low,  if  not  the  humblest  of 
the  humble. 

He  told  his  whole  story  by  letters  to  Mr.  Bur- 
naby,  and  received  some  comfort  from  the  kindness 
of  that  gentleman's  replies.  "  I  still  mean,"  he  said, 
in  one  of  those  letters,  "  to  return  some  day  to  my 
old  asj)i rations ;  but  I  will  endeavor  first  to  learn 
my  trade  as  a  journeyman  of  literature." 


POOR  CIIRISTIXE. 

"  I  REMKMBER  it  fifty  ycars  ago,  Fred,"  an  old 
man  said  to  his  boy  companion,  as  they  both  stood 
looking  up  through  the  June  sunshine  at  the  great 
fi-ont  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen.  "  Yes,  fifty  years 
ago  I  stood  before  it  as  we  are  standing  now,  and  I 
think  the  very  same  birds  were  building  their  nests 
then  up  over  the  porch  there.  Look  how  they  fly 
in  and  out !  How  many  generations  of  them  have 
lived  there,  do  you  thint,  my  boy  ?  " 

They  stood  in  the  open  square,  with  their  backs 
to  the  cafe's  and  the  gay  shops,  the  sunlight  falling 
tenderly  on  the.  great  gray  sculptured  walls  before 
them,  lighting  up  shaft  and  capital  and  niche  with 
all  their  "  kingly  crowning,"  with  all  their  wondrous 
workmanship  of  living  form  and  clustered  pinnacle. 

"  Fifty  years  ago,"  he  said  again,  softly.  "  Poor 
Christine!" 

'  Fifty  years  ago  Frank  Liston  had  spent  a  summer 
holiday  in  Rouen ;  he  was  about  nineteen  then,  a 
high-minded,  enthusiastic  youth.  His  father  was 
dead,  and  he  was  educating  himself  to  be  an  artist, 
and  was  looking  forward  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
generous  nature  to  the  time  when  he  should  be  able 
to  remove  his  mother,  who  was  poor  now,  above  all 
want.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  worked  so  hard  al- 
ready, that  he  had  more  than  once  earned  something 
for  her,  and  with  a  flushing  cheek  had  poured  his 
golden  guineas  into  her  lap  ;  and  she,  by  hard  pinch- 
ing, had  saved  some  of  these  guineas,  and  this  sum- 
mer, because  in  striving  after  such  early  wages  he 
had  begun  to  outrun  Tiis  strength,  she  made  him 
take  a  few  of  them  again,  and  sent  him  across  the 
Channel  to  visit  (what  in  his  heart  she  knew  he 
longed  to  see)  some  one  or  two  of  the  old  pictu- 
rescjue  French  towns. 

It  was  bright  June  weather  when  he  reached  the 
first  of  tlicni  at  which  he  meant  to  halt,  Rouen,  and 
saw  from  far  away  the  dark  old  city,  towards  which 
for  years  his  artist's  heart  had  tended,  stretched  out 
amidst  tlie  windings  of  the  Seine.  He  had  been 
laughed  at  by  one  or  two  before  he  started  on  his 
journey,  and  had  been  told  that  this  old  Rouen  was 
nothing  but  a  miserable  town  of  grimy,  tottering 
houses  and  blackened  ciiurches,  but  tiie  youth  had 
gayly  returned  laugh  for  laugh.  He  knew  well  what 
ne  had  crossed  the  sea  to  seek,  and  he  knew  that  he 
should  not  fail  to  find  it.  Nor  <lid  he.  He  found  it, 
even  in  the  midst  of  those  decaying  houses  and 
mouldering  churches,  he  found  it  in  narrow  streets 
and  in  neglected  corners  ;  and  wheresoever  he  dis- 
covered it,  whether  in  oixjn  S(juare  or  hidden  alley, 
he  hailed  it  as  men  hail  the  sight  of  long-sought, 
long-uiLseen  friends'  laces.  He  had  brought  his 
8ket<;hing-board  and  all  his  materials  for  drawing 
with  him,  and,  holiday  though  it  was,  he  meant  to 
work  throughout  it ;  but  the  novelty  and  the  loveli- 
neflB  of  everything  about  him  distracted  him  so  at 


first,  that  a  few  days  had  passed  before  he  could  do 
anything  but  roam  and  gaze  around  him.  He  had 
been  for  three  days  in  Rouen  before  at  length  he 
took  his  post  one  morning  before  the  west  front  of 
the  cathedral  and  began  to  draw.  It  was  a  mild, 
warm  summer's  day,  and  the  square  was  very  (juiet. 
Onl}'  a  few  people  passing  in  and  out  of  the  church, 
and  occasionally  a  child  or  two,  attracted  by  curios- 
ity to  steal  near  and  stare  at  him,  disturbed  him  as 
he  worked,  and  hour  after  hour  passed  happily  over 
him.  During  hour  after  hour,  too,  there  was  one 
person  besides  himself  who,  having  come  to  the 
square  before  him,  remained  till  long  after  he  had 
gone  away,  —  a  girl  selling  rosaries  and  little  images 
at  the  cathedral  door.  After  he  had  been  working 
for  some  time  he  noticed  her.  AVhen  his  work  was 
over,  and  he  came  forward  before  he  turned  home- 
wards to  enter  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  church,  he 
stopped  when  he  came  to  where  she  sat  in  the  cool 
shadow  by  the  porch,  and  looking  into  her  basket 
took  up  in  his  hand  a  little  rosary  of  coral  beads. 

"  How  much '?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  franc,  monsieur,"  she  said. 

She  smiled  and  thanked  him  as  he  gave  the  money 
to  her,  and  he  took  his  beads  and  passed  on.  He 
thought  for  a  moment,  "  What  a  pleasant  smile  she 
has  ! "  and  then  he  thought  no  more  of  her  till  the 
next  morning,  when  he  came  back  to  resume  his 
work,  and  found  her  in  her  place  again. 

That  day  he  took  note  of  how  picturesque  the 
quaint  old  Normandy  dress  looked  on  her,  the  great, 
high  cap  so  scrupulously  starched  and  white,  the 
short  petticoat  so  bright  in  hue.  A  trim,  neat  fig- 
ure too,  rounded,  and  light,  and  firm ;  a  young, 
bright  face,  not  beautiful,  but  pleas.ant  as  sunlight 
to  look  upon.  lie  should  like  to  make  a  sketch 
some  morning  of  her,  he  thought,  and  that  day  when 
his  work  was  done  he  went  up  to  where  she  sat,  and 
entered  into  talk  with  her.  He  had  a  frank,  fear- 
less, boyish  habit  of  talking  to  every  kind  of  person 
who  came  across  him,  man  or  woman,  gentle  or  sim- 
ple. For  years  already,  ever  since  he  had  thought 
of  becoming  a  painter,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
roam  about  the  country,  attaching  himself  sometimes 
in  all  simple  faith  to  strange  enough  companions, 
falling  into  odd  adventures,  running  occasionally 
some  risks,  and  yet  always,  by  some  good  guidance 
or  instinct,  escaping  scathfeless  from  all ;  bringing 
his  fresh,  honest,  trusting  nature,  that,  thinking  no 
harm  itself,  suspected  no  hann  in  others,  undimmed 
and  unsaddened  out  of  every  trial.  He  went  up  to 
the  girl  and  asked,  — 

"  Do  you  come  here  with  your  basket  every 
day  ?  " 

They  had  already  exchanged  a  little  nod  of  rec- 
(^nition. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  every  day,"  she  answered. 

"  Well  —  and  don't  )ou  get  very  tired  of  it  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Tired  of  it ! "  she  repeated,  with  a  smile  that 
showed  two  rows  of  even,  snowy  teeth.  "  O  no, 
monsieur ;  I  know  everybody  who  passes  here,  and 
I  amuse  myself  with  watching  for  them.  There 
are  hundreds  who  come  every  day,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, as  regular  as  the  clock  tliere.  Then  I  see  all 
the  strangers,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
exultation  ;  '■  there  is  not  a  creature  ever  comes  to 
Roueu,  they  say,  but  he  comes  here." 

"  Well,  if  you  look  out  for  strangers  you  will  soon 
see  plenty  of  ?n( ,"  Frank  said,  goo<i-humoredly ; 
"  for  I  shall  be  here  every  day,  I  dare  say,  for  the 
ne.xt  two  or  three  weeks." 
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"  I  saw  monsieur  the  first  clay  he  came,"  she  an- 
swered, witli  a  smile  ;  "  he  came  and  stood  looking  up 
there,"  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  churoh-lront, 
"  till  I  thought  he  was  counting  all  the  figures  oh  it." 

He  gave  a  laugh,  and  then  colored  a  little ;  young 
as  he  was,  he  blushed  for  a  moment  at  the  thought 
that  when  he  did  not  know  it  a  woman  had  been 
watching  him. 

"  Well,  I  was  not  counting  the  figures  exactly," 
he  said ;  "  but  do  you  know  what  I  have  been  doing 
these  hist  two  days  ?  I  have  been  drawing  the 
church,  —  making  a  picture  of  it.  I  am  a  painter," 
he  said,  with  youthful  dignity. 

"  Ah  !  so  V  "  And  the  bright  brown  eyes  looked 
up  into  his  fiice,  not  awe-struck,  but  a  little  curious 
and  wondering. 

"  I  will  show  you  my  picture  presently,  when  I 
have  got  on  a  little  further  with  it,  and  then  vou 
shall  tell  me  if  you  think  I  have  made  it  like.  Now 
when  you  sit  here  all  day,  hour  after  hour,"  he  said, 
inquiringly,  "do  you  ever  think  much  about  the 
church  ?  " 

"  Monsieur ! "  she  said,  and  the  brown  eyes  opened 
wider. 

"  I  mean,  do  you  look  at  it  much  and  try  to  find 
out  what  the  fi^jures  on  it  mean  V  Do  you  ever  think 
about  the  {xjople  who  built  it  V  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  half-pitying  smile,  and 
said,  — 

"  Monsieur,  the  church  is  very  old ;  they  are  all 
dead." 

*'  All  dead !  I  should  think  they  were,"  he  an- 
swered, quickly.  "  But  what  is  to  prevent  you  from 
thinking  of  them,  though  they  are  dead  ?  You  know 
they  were  alive  once.  Now  one  of  them  must  have 
cut  those  Httle  twiste<l  shafts  here  once ;  have  you 
never  wondered  who  he  was,  or  what  became  of 
him  V  " 

She  shook  her  head  placidly. 

"  What  would  be  the  use  ?  I  could  not  find  out," 
she  said. 

"  No,  you  could  not  find  out ;  but  you  might  try 
to  fancy  them  all  at  work  here,  might  you  not  ?  and 
how  they  came,  just  as  you  come,  day  after  day,  all 
these  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  set  up  stone  after 
stone,  and  carved  figure  after  figure.  Think  how 
they  must  have  watched  their  work  and  grown  hap- 
py at  the  sight  of  it.  Just  think  of  them  all  hei*e, 
with  their  hammers  striking  the  stone,  and  the  noise 
of  every  blow  in  the  air,  all  of  them  talking  in  a  lan- 
guage that  would  be  almost  like  a  strange  tongue  to 
us  now.  You  know  it  all  was  so;  why  can't  you 
think  of  it?" 

"  It  may  be  easy  for  monsieur  to  think  of  the  dead," 
she  answered,  simply,  "  but  for  me  I  do  not  find  it 
easy,  imless  it  may  be  of  the  blessed  saints,"  and  she 
crossed  herself;  "  but  then  we  know  that  they  lived ; 
while  as  for  those  others  — "  she  said,  and,  slightly 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  broke  ofl'  her  sentence  with 
a  dubious  smile. 

He  had  nearly  burst  into  an  answer  about  the 
saints  that  was  more  imp*?tuous  than  reverent ;  but 
happily  he  checked  himself  in  time,  and  instead  of 
speaking  stood  looking  for  a  minute  in  silence  up 
over  the  great,  dark,  glorious  church-front,  and  won- 
dering at  what  she  had  said.  Out  from  the  gray, 
solemn  stones  there  seemed  a  thousand  voices  that 
siHjke  to  him  :  how  could  it  be,  he  thought,  that  this 
girl  had  passed  her  life  under  tlic  shelter  of  its  shad- 
ow, and  yet  that  to  her  every  stone  of  it  was  dumb. 
"  Then  you  don't  care  for  it?  "  he  said,  abruptly, 
at  last,  turning  to  her  again. 


"  Nay,  monsieur  is  mistaken,"  she  answered,  gen- 
tly. "  See,  it  is  like  home  to  me  here ;  when  it  is 
hot  summer,  I  sit  here  in  the  cool  shade  ;  when  win- 
ter comes,  I  shelter  myself  there  within  the  porch. 
It  is  like  a  good  friend  to  me;  other  things  change, 
but  it  never  changes.  When  I  am  glad  I  go  in  and 
kneel  down  and  thank  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  when 
I  am  sad  I  go  there  too,  and  say  my  prayers.  No, 
monsieur  is  wrong ;  "I  care  for  it." 

She  raised  her  face  with  a  sudden  smile  as  she 
paused,  and,  eager  to  believe  that  all  the  world  cared 
for  what  h<!  loved,  eager  for  a  universal  sympathy 
with  his  own  enthusiasm,  he  looked  with  pleased 
contentment  into  tlie  girl's  clear,  honest  eyes,  and,  — 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  liLe  it,"  he  said,  heartily. 
"  I  thought  you  could  not  have  lived  here  so  many 
years,  and  have  cared  nothing  for  it.  You  have  lived 
m  Rouen  all  your  life,  do  you  say  ?  how  long  a  time 
is  that  ?  " 

"  I  am  twenty,"  she  said. 

"  Arc  you  ?  Why  you  are  older  than  I  am,  then ! 
And  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Christine,  monsieur,"  she  answered. 

Some  one  passing  into  the  church  had  stopped 
beside  her  basket,  and  was  beginning  to  look  over 
its  little  stock  of  images  and  beads.  She  had  to 
turn  round  to  attend  to  him,  and  then  before  his 
purchase  was  made  another  customer  came.  Frank 
lingered  and  looked  on  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  he 
said,  "  Good  by,"  and  the  boy  and  girl  smiled  to  one 
another,  and  parted  with  a  friendly  nod. 

He  went  home,  and  there  was  something  pleasant 
to  him  in  the  thought  which  crossed  him  once  or 
twice  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  that  in  the 
morning  he  should  see  Christine  again.  Several 
times  her  face  rose  brightly  up  before  him,  with  its 
contented,  honest  smile,  and  sent  a  kind  of  warmth 
into  his  heart ;  for,  fair  and  dear  to  him  as  was  this 
old  Rouen,  yet  he  moved  as  a  stranger  in  it,  and  no 
other  lips  than  those  of  hers  had  given  either  greet- 
ing or  kindly  word  to  him.  And  so,  when  he  went 
to  his  post  again  next  day,  and  she,  who  had  been 
watching  for  him,  at  once  when  he  appeared  nodded 
and  smiled  to  him  across  the  s(]uare,  mstead  of  sta- 
tioning himself  in  his  accustomed  place  and  begin- 
ning liis  work,  as  he  had  meant  to  do,  he  walked 
straight  to  her  in  a  sudden  impulse  of  gratitude  for 
her  cheery  little  token  of  welcome,  and,  like  a  thor- 
ough Englishman,  put  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"  You  an^  the  only  creature  that  I  know  in  Rou- 
en !  *  he  exclaimed,  "  except  my  landlady,  and  she 
is  (luite  old.  As  I  came  along  just  now,  1  was  won- 
dering whether  you  would  be  here  before  me." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,"  she  said,  lau<5hing,  "  I  have 
been  here  for  hours.  Look  there,  it  is  ten  o'clock. 
Do  you  think  I  begin  my  day  so  late  as  at  ten 
o'clock  ?  " 

"  Is  it  really  ten  ?  Then  I  must  be  quick  and 
begin  my  work,  too.  By  the  way,  I  wonder —  O, 
may  I  call  you  Christine  ?  "  he  iisked,  abruptly. 

"  Certainly,  monsieur  ;  it  is  my  name." 

"  Thank  you.  Well,  I  wa.s  going  to  say,  I  wonder, 
Christine,  if  you  would  let  me  make  a  sketch  of  you  ?  " 

"  Of  me  f  "  and  the  girl  blushed  with  sudden  half- 
shy  nleasure. 

''  1  think  I  couhl  do  it,  if  you  would  n't  mind  sit- 
ting to  me.  I  dota't  catch  likenesses  always  ver>' 
wcU,  but  I  think  I  should  succeed  with  yours.  May 
I  try?" 

"  But  monsieur  could  find  so  many  prettier 
girls  —  " 

**  O,  I  don't  want  prettier  girls ;  I  would  rather 
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have  you,"  he  intorrupted  her  bhmtly.     "Yon 
let  me  do  it,  then,  won't  you  ?   When  may  I  ben 


ti 


■Yon  will 

If  I  were  to  come  early  to-morrow  —  say  at  eif,'ht 
o'clock  —  would  you  be  here  then?  Would  that 
suit  you  y  " 

"  Any  hour  that  suited  monsieur." 

'*  Very  well,  then  ;  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. ^Vnd  now  I  must  go  to  my  picture."  He  turned 
half  away,  and  then  looke<l  suddenly  back.  "  Have 
vou  a  father  and  mother,  Christine  ?"  he  said. 

"  No  father,  monsieur,  but  I  have  a  good  mother. 
She  makes  up  all  my  rosaries  for  me.  I  buy  the 
beads  and  take  them  to  her,  and  she  strings  them — 
so.  She  makes  these  crosses,  too.  She  is  very 
feeble,  but  she  does  all  that  for  me." 

"And  then  you  come  and  sell  them,  Christine?" 
he  said,  quickly.  "  Do  you  know,  1  liave  a  mother, 
too,  and  1  work  for  her.  We  are  not  very  rich,  and 
I  make  drawings  and  sell  them." 

"  God  bless  you,  then,  monsieur,"  she  answered, 
fervently ;  "  you  will  never  be  sorry  for  doing 
that." 

He  was  touched  by  her  genuine  tone  of  sympa- 
thy. 

"No,  I  know  I  shall  not.  I  would  rather  help 
her  than  do  anything  else  in  t!ie  world,"  he  said, 
and  the  color  rose  up  to  his  cheek. 

She  smiled,  looking  in  his  face  as  he  spoke.  After 
a  moment's  silence  she  said,  simply  and  earnestly, — 

"  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  me  to  earn  a  living, 
harder  than  I  hope  it  will  ever  be  to  you,  monsieur; 
but  I  would  rather  be  just  a  poor  girl  as  I  am,  and 
have  my  mother  with  me,  than  be  the  gi-eatest  lady 
in  llouen  without  her."  And  then  she  glanced  up 
with  a  simny  look  that  cleared  away  the  tears  which 
had  risen  for  a  moment  to  her  eyes,  and  — "  But 
even  me,  —  the  world  does  not  treat  'me  very  bad- 
ly," she  said,  cheerfully.  "  It  is  only  a  little  hard 
to  me  now  and  then,  and  when  it  is,  I  go  in  there 
and  pray  to  the  dear  Virgin,  and  before  long  the 
sunshine  comes  back  again.  It  never  sta-ys  long 
away.  There  are  many  good  people  in  the  world, 
monsieur,  to  keep  the  poor  from  starving." 

She  had  a  sweet  voice,  lower  and  softer  than 
Frenchwomen's  voices  often  are.  The  face,  too,  had 
sweetness  in  it.  He  saw  that  now,  though  he  had 
only  noticed  its  bright,  pleasant  honesty  before. 

"  But  I  ara  keeping  you  from  your  picture,"  she 
said  smilingly,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

That  was  true ;  so  with  a  few  more  words  he 
turned  away,  and  stationing  himself  in  his  place 
began  to  work.  It  was  a  calm  gray  summer  day, 
windless  and  sunless,  yet  with  a  softened  brightness 
in  it  that  shone  through  the  tliin  clouds.  He  sat 
and  worked,  and,  as  his  sketch  went  on  and  bit  by 
bit  he  seized  and  made  a  possession  for  himself  of  the 
loveliness  before  him,  in  the  very  joy  and  boyish 
lightness  of  his  heart  he  could  have  sung  aloud. 
lie  ha<i  worked  so  well  yet  upon  no  other  day ;  he 
had  been  so  happy  upon  no  other;  all  life  seemed 
full  of  gladness  to  him,  and  /lix  life  especially,  his 
glorious  painter's  life,  so  great  and  noble.  He  had 
no  genius  probably,  tliis  boy  Frank  Liston  ;  but  his 
cheek  could  burn  and  his  heart  could  beat  with  the 
love  of  all  nol)k  things.  He  never  made  the  world 
ring  with  his  name,  ])ut  in  his  briglit  youth  there  were 
days  —  .nnd  this  wa«  one  of  them  —  when  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  power  was  given  him  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  diamond  gates. 

He  worked  till  it  was  growing  late.  All  day, 
amongst  the  many  things  that  had  made  him  happy, 
one  thing  had  been  the  presence  of  Clmstine.     A 


bond  of  sympathy  had  sprung  up  between  him  and 
the  simple,  untaught,  poor  French  girl,  —  real  hu- 
man sympathy,  such  as  made  even  the  sight  of  her 
across  the  s(juare  a  thing  that  kept  his  young  heart 
warm.  He  liked  to  look  up  now  and  then  and  catch 
her  smile ;  it  was  as  good  ;is  sunlight  to  him.  The 
old  stones  had  their  voices  for  him  and  tales  to  tell 
him,  noble  and  sweet  and  sad,  but  while  he  listened 
to  them  it  was  good  also  to  lift  his  eyes  uj)  sometimes 
and  look  upon  a  fi-iendly,  living  face.  He  knew  it 
was :  he  knew  as  he  sat  at  work  that  his  day  ha<i 
been  the  brighter  for  Christine. 

Nor  was  it  the  last,  by  many  a  one,  that  she  helped 
to  brighten  for  him.  From  this  time  forward  she 
became  his  one  friend  and  one  companion  in  Kouen ; 
and  no  gentler  friendship,  no  more  honest  and  pure 
companionship  ever  existed  than  that  between  these 
two  stray  wanderers,  —  the  girl,,  whose  jiortion  in 
this  world  was  the  selling  of  her  beads  at  the  church- 
porch,  find  the  boy,  whose  beckoning  beacon-light 
was  burning  on  the  high  hill. 

He  made  his  sketch  of  her.  It  was  a  feeble  little 
sketch,  yet  like  enough  to  her,  and  true  enough  to 
fill  them  both  with  pleasure  and  pride.  Slie  sat  to 
him  morning  after  morning  till  he  had  finished  it. 
He  drew  her  just  as  she  was,  in  her  common  dress, 
with  her  basket  by  her  side,  and  the  gray,  sculptured 
wall  beside  her,  and  he  made  her  talk  to  him  all  the 
time  he  worked.  She  had  tried  to  be^in  at  first 
by  sitting  stif!'  and  prim,  with  her  eyes  immovable 
and  her  lips  closed,  but  he  had  soon  laughed  her  out 
of  tiiat. 

"  I  shall  never  make  anything  of  you  unless  you 
begin  to  talk,"  he  told  her. 

"  But  how  can  monsieur  draw  my  mouth  if  I 
talk  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  O,  never  mind  that ;  I  '11  tell  you  when  I  come 
to  your  mouth,"  he  said,  and  by  degrees  he  got  her 
to  talk,  and  presently  she  talked  so  cheerily  and 
heartily  —  for  by  nature  she  was  no  lover  of  silence, 
but  could  chatter  and  chirp  like  any  bird  —  that 
she  oflen  altogether  forgot  that  she  was  sitting  for 
her  picture,  which  was  exactly  what  he  wanted  her 
to  do. 

And  so  at  last  the  little  sketeh  was  finished,  and 
they  looked  at  it,  holding  it  between  them,  with 
proud,  bright,  happy  eyes. 

"  Ah.  if  my  motlier  could  see  it ! "  she  said,  with  a 
sigh  of  simple  delight. 

"  Well,  wh^  should  n't  she  see  it  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Let  us  take  it  to  her  together,  Christine." 

"  Would  monsieur  wish  it  V  "  she  said,  half  timidly. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  your  mother,  and  she  would 
like  to  see  this,  I  am  sure ;  and  then  —  "  he  paused 
and  looked  at  the  little  picture  tenderly.  "  Well, 
you  see,  I  don't  think  I  could  exactly  give  it  to  her, 
Christine,"  he  said,  "  because  I  want  so  much  to 
keep  it  myself^  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  if 
she  likes  it,  —  I  will  make  a  copy  of  it  for  her." 

"  O,  monsieur  is  too  good  ! "  But  the  color 
flushed  up  into  her  face  with  pleasure. 

"I  shall  like  to  make  a  copy,  and  you  know  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  give  }Ou  one ;  so  that 's 
settled.  And  now  will  you  take"  me  home  with  you 
to  see  your  mother  ?  " 

They  had,  before  this,  had  more  than  one  walk 
together.  She  knew  the  old  town  well,  and  on 
several  evenings,  after  the  cathedral  doors  were 
closed,  they  had  rambled  side  by  side  for  a  little 
while  about  the  streets,  searching  out  the  old  houses 
that  he  loved,  or  had  lingered,  young  and  hopeful 
as  they  were,  to  look  in  at  bright  shop-windows. 
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But  he  never  yet  had  gone  home  with  her.  She 
had  talked  about  her  mother  to  him  ollen,  but  witli 
intuitive  delieacy  she  had  never  even  hinted  at  a 
wish  that  he  should  go  and  see  her  in  the  poor  home 
where  they  lived. 

Yet  she  had  no  false  shame,  and  when  they  set 
out  on  their  walk  together  this  evening  she  merely 
said  to  him  once,  simply  and  quietly,  "  It  is  but  a 
poor  place,  monsieur,"  and  then  without  further  apol- 
ogy she  took  him  to  it. 

It  was  an  upjwr  room  in  a  small  house  in  a  very 
old  street.  The  stairs  that  led  up  to  it  were  so  dark 
that  as  thev  amended  she  had  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  to  guide  him  up ;  but  the  room  itself  was  bright 
enough  when  they  entere<l  it,  for  its  two  high  win- 
dows looked  to  the  sunset.  A  clean  and  pure  room, 
too.  bare  enough  of  furniture,  but  with  sweet  fresh 
air  entering  it  through  the  open  panes,  and  a  scent 
of  flowers  coming  in  from  pots  of  mignonette  upon 
the  sill.  A  small,  shrunk,  sickly-lookmg  woman  wj  s 
sittmg  in  an  old  arm-chair  close  to  the  light,  and 
Christine  went  softly  to  her  side  and  kissed  her. 

"  Ma  mere,  this  is  monsieur,  who  has  come  to  see 
you,"  she  said,  (juickly. 

And  then  he  came  forward  and  took  the  thin 
hand  into  his.  It  was  a  delicate,  white,  worn  face, 
"  Not  like  Christine's,"  he  thought  —  until  she  spoke, 
and  he  suddenly  caught  upon  her  lips  what  was  like 
the  dying  shadow  of  Christine's  smile. 

Long  afterwards,  when  many  years  had  passed, 
Frank  Listen  sometimes  tried  to  recall  and  bring  to 
life  again  the  hours  that  he  subsecpiently  passed 
within  this  room.  How  were  they  spent  V  What 
had  he  done  ?  What  had  they  talked  of?  What 
had  been  the  charm  that  had  made  these  three  —  so 
unlike  in  all  outward  circumstances  as  they  were  — 
draw  to  each  other  ?  He  could  never  tell,  —  could 
never  breathe  life  again  into  the  dead  ashes  of  those 
hours.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  could  he  have 
gone  and  spent  hours  each  day  with  two  poor  un- 
taught women,  —  women  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  who  neither  knew  nor  dreamt  of  the  height 
or  depth  of  anything  in  this  great  world,  whose  uni- 
verse was  almost  bounded  by  the  four  s<|uare  walls 
of  the  mean  habitation  where  they  dwelt,  —  could 
he  have  passed  hours  each  day  with  such  as  these, 
and  found  his  heart  grow  knitted  to  them  ?  He 
could  not.  But  he  did  it  once,  in  the  old,  dead 
days  of  his  early  faith  and  hope,  when  he  saw  a 
brother  or  a  sister  in  every  kind  face  he  looked  on, 
and  when  the  j)ure  high  heart  gazed  forth  on  all 
the  world  through  the  light  of  its  own  transfiguring 
sunshine. 

Day  after  day,  and  even  week  after  week  passed 
on,  and  he  remained  still  in  Rouen.  He  had  meant 
when  he  left  home  to  visit  some  thret;  or  four  of  the 
Norman  or  Bretaigne  towns ;  but  he  had  let  his 
heart  get  wedded  to  this  one  old  citv  by  the  SiMne, 
and  he  could  not  leave  it  till  his  holiday  was  ended. 
It  called  him  to  stay  with  voices  that  he  couhl  not 
resist ;  it  spread  its  silent  lieauty  out  before  him, 
discovering  to  him  day  bv  day  some  new  unexpect- 
ed loveliness ;  it  gave  liim  its  old  gray  walls  to 
study,  the  reconls  of  its  grandeur  and  its  «lecay ;  it 
gave  him  its  old  he.irt  to  disinter;  and  it  gave  him 
Christine.  Perhaps  s/n'  kept  him  more  than  ail  be- 
side; perhap  the  one  human  interest  was  deeper 
than  all  that  couhl  attiich  itself  to  .sculpturtMl  stones ; 
but  he,  at  lea.st,  if  it  was  so.  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  it.  He  did  not  se<»k  to  weigh  the  separate  inter- 
ests apart ;  he  only  knew  that  she  was  to  him,  that 
she  remainetl  to  him  throujjh  his  whole  life,  one  in- 


separable portion  of  Rouen,  and  of  that  summer's 
holiday. 

It  was  a  perfect  liolidav,  even  although  each  day 
till  almost  sunset  he  worked  away  bravely  at  those 
sketches  of  his,  —  those  sketches  which  were  half 
right,  because  the  feeling  in  him  for  everything 
around  him  was  so  deep  and  so  tnie,  and  yet  which 
in  their  execution  were  nearly  always  so  immature 
and  feeble,  except  when  here  and  there  some  mo- 
mentary inspiration  gave  to  the  hand  a  sudden 
strength.  It  wouhl  have  been  no  holiday  to  him  at 
all  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  his  pencil  down. 
Such  work  as  he  did  here  was  his  best  refi-eshment, 
his  dearest  rest.  With  never-ending  delight  he 
drew  all  day ;  and  every  evening  he  passed  with 
Christine. 

Sometimes  they  spent  the  whole  of  those  evenings 
up  in  the  poor  garret  in  the  narrow  street ;  but 
more  often  she  would  carry  her  basket  and  her  earn- 
ings home,  and  then  they  would  wander  far  out  of 
the  town  together,  southwards  across  the  river,  or 
out  to  the  open  country,  north  and  west,  or  east- 
ward, away  upon  the  hills.  Tliey  would  sit  in  woods 
and  fields,  playing  sometimes  like  children,  gather- 
ing flowers  and  filling  the  hollows  of  their  hands 
with  water  from  the  hill  stream.  She  could  sing 
prettily,  and  she  would  teach  her  merry  French 
songs  to  him,  singing  them  again  and  again,  till  he 
learnt  both  air  and  words.  And  then  he  would  talk 
to  her.  He  was  full  of  dreams  and  hopes  about  his 
life,  and  of  love  for  a  hundred  things,  living  and 
d(!ad,  that  she  had  never  heard  of,  and  of  enthu- 
siasm and  reverence  and  faith ;  and  of  all  those  he 
talked  to  her :  he  would  spend  hours  so,  pouring  out 
his  boyish  heart ;  how  half  of  all  he  said  to  her  must, 
in  her  ignorance,  be  like  a  dead  language  to  her  — 
he  forgot  that ;  she  listened  and  sympathized  with 
him,  and  that  was  all  he  asked. 

They  spent  six  weeks  so.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  they  parted.  The  last  hours  that  they  spent 
with  one  another  were  ofi  a  bright,  soft  Sunday 
evening.  They  took  their  last  walk  eastward  by 
the  river,  and  then  up  on  the  rising  ground  to  the 
summit  of  INIount  St.  Catherine,  and  there  sat  down 
on  the  hilltop,  with  the  fair  city  lying  at  their  feet. 

"  O  Christine,  I  shall  never  see  it  all  again,  per- 
haps ! "  he  said,  when  he  had  sat  gazing  at  it  for  a 
long  time. 

Tl>ey  had  come  here  together  and  had  spent 
other  evenings  so  before  now  ;  the  hill,  the  town, 
the  river,  the  dark  cathedral  towers  against  the 
summer  sky,  had  all  become  familiar  to  the  boy's 
eyes  that  were  to  see  them  now  no  more. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  come  here  again  next  Sunday, 
when  I  shall  be  himdreds  of  miles  away,  Christine," 
he  said.  "  I  wonder  if  all  this  will  seem  like  a 
dream  then  ?  " 

"  It  will  not  seem  like  a  dream  to  me"  she  an- 
swered, softly.  "  You  wiW  have  other  things  to  do ; 
yoti  will  be  at  home  then  with  the  people  that  you 
love  about  you  ;  but  /  shall  hare  nothing  to  do, 
monsieur,  but  to  sit  still  and  think  of  all  this  time." 

She  always  calleil  him  "Monsieur,"  even  still.  He 
had  askecl  her  long  ago  to  call  him  by  his  name,  but 
she  had  never  done  it. 

"  I  have  never  been  so  happy  in  nil  my  life,"  he 
sail!  presently;  he  had  thrown  himself  down  on  the 
CTass,  and  laid  his  head  upon  her  knees ;  he  was 
looking  at  the  old  town,  not  at  her.  "  If  I  lived 
for  a  hundred  years  I  never  should  forget  these 
wwks.  If  ever  I  have  a  holiday  again,  shall  I  come 
back,  Christine  ?  " 
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"  I  should  Ik*  glad  if  you  came  back,"  she  said. 

She  was  iKMidinj;  down  a  little,  not  touching  him 
as  he  lay,  but  only  looking  at  him  with  the  lashes 
low  over  her  eyes. 

"  If  I  Ccime  back  next  summer  —  I  don't  think  I 
could,  but  supposing  that  I  did  —  should  we  have 
all  our  old  walks  over  again  ?  Do  you  know,  Ciu-is- 
tine,  they  say  we  never  enjoy  the  same  thing  twice 
in  the  same  way.  But  I  don't  believe  that.  If  I 
were  to  come  back  again  next  year,  why  should  we 
not  be  just  the  same  again  as  we  are  now  V  " 

"  Perhaps  we  change  when  we  do  not  know  it," 
she  said. 

"  We  need  never  change  in  some  things,"  he  an- 
swered, hastily.  "  I  don't  know  whether  you  mean 
to  forget  me,  Christine  ;  but  I  shall  remember  i/ou 
to  the  last  hour  I  hve." 

"  Monsieur,  I  shall  not  forget  you,"  she  answered, 
softly,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  "What  shall  I 
have  to  do  when  you  are  gone,  but  to  remember  ? 
When  I  come  batik  here,  can  I  Ibrget  how  we  walked 
and  sat  tc^ether  V  When  I  go  home  to  my  mother, 
can  I  Ibi^et  how  your  coming  used  to  make  her 
face  bright?  It  is  not  those  who  remain  behind 
that  forget,  I  do  not  think  yon  will  forget  us  when 
you  go  away  ;  perhaps  you  will  think  of  us  often  ; 
but  you  will  think  of  us  —  you  said  it  truly  —  as  if 
we  were  parts  of  a  dream;  while  ue  —  "with  a 
passionate  gesture  that  he  did  not  see,  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  uttered  her  last  words  with  a  broken 
sob,  —  "monsieur,  when  we  lose  you,  we  lose  our 
daily  bread  ! " 

He  turned  his  face  round,  and  looked  up,  and 
saw  her  cheeks  wet  with  sudden  tears.  Then,  at 
that  sight,  half  awed  and  wholly  touched,  the  youth 
reached  up  his  hand  and  chisped  hers  in  it,  and 
drew  her  arm  down  round  his  neck. 

"  Christine,  I  owe  you  more  than  I  have  given 
you,  a  thousand  times,"  he  cried.  And  holding  her 
hand  still,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  reverently 
and  almost  passionately  kissed  it. 

His  last  night  in  old  Itouen  !  Long  after  he  had 
parted  from  Cliristine  he  Avas  still  wandering  about 
the  dark  old  streets,  all  lying  quiet  un<ler  the  solemn 
summer  sky,  and  going  from  church  to  church  that 
he  had  loved,  to  take  his  last  farewell  of  every  no- 
ble front  and  kingly  porch.  And  long  after  even 
that  final  walk  was  en<led,  he  stood  at  his  own  win- 
dow, leaning  on  his  balcony,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  river  that  flowed  silently  beneath  the 
stars  ;  dreaming  some  dreams,  the  memory  of  which 

—  all  colored  by  the  glorious  illusions  of  his  youth 

—  remained  with  him  through  afler  years,  till  both 
boyhood  and  youth  had  fled. 

He  went  away  very  early  in  the  morning.  The 
diligence  in  which  he  was  to  leave  began  its  journey 
at  SIX  o'clock,  and  by  a  (juarter  to  six  Christine  and 
he  were  standing  together  in  the  court-yanl  whence 
it  was  to  start.  They  8too<l  apart  from  tlie  other 
passengers,  away  from  the  confusion  and  the  jostling 
of  the  people,  very  quiet,  hand  in  hand. 

They  were  together  for  about  ten  minutes,  but 
there  was  something  during  those  minutes  in  the 
throats  of  both  of  tliem  that  almost  choked  their 
words. 

"  Christine,  I  will  come  back  again,"  he  said  to 
her,  two  or  three  times. 

Once  he  looked  in  her  face  and  said,  "  Don't  for- 
get me  ! "  And  tiie  j>oor  girl's  lij)s  (juivered  as  he 
spoke,  with  a  look  that  he  never  afterwards  forgot. 

He  stood  clasping  her  hand  in  his  until  he  heard 
his  name  called,  and  the  summons  given  him  to 


take  his  place.  Tiicn  he  turned  round  and  looked 
into  her  face,  and  said,  half  audibly,  — 

"  Christine ! " 

"Monsieur!"  she  answered,  with  a  wild,  sudden 
sob. 

She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck.  By  one 
passionate  impulse  they  kissed  each  other ;  and  with 
that  first  and  last  embrace  they  parted,  and  never 
met  more. 

Tlie  old  man  had  told  this  story,  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  church. 

"  And  did  you  never  see  her  again,  grandfa- 
ther ?  " 

"  Never,  my  boy.  It  was  a  dozen  years  before  I 
came  here  again,  and  she  was  gone  then  ;  I  could 
never  discover  when  or  where ;  she  might  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  town,  but  I  could  not  find 
her.  The  traces  that  the  poor  leave  behind  them 
soon  pass  away." 

"  But  she  may  be  alive  and  here  yet ;  she  may 
be  here  now." 

"  Ay,  Fred,  she  may.  She  may  be  in  here,  not 
fifty  feet  away  from  us,  telling  her  beads  at  this 
moment  amongst  the  old  women  kneeling  on  the 
floor.  But  if  I  knew  that  she  wjis,  do  you  think  I 
would  go  in  and  try  to  find  her  ?  "  He  shook  his 
head,  and  smiled,  half  sadly.  "We  cannot  put  Hfe 
into  dead  bones,  Fred,"  he  said,  "  nor  throw  a 
bridge  across  from  youth  to  age.  If  I  found  her 
now,  do  you  think  we  should  rush  into  each  other's 
arms  ?  Nay,  my  lad,  the  girl  and  boy  we  have 
been  talking  of  died  and  were  buried  fifty  years 

''*p°" 

He  stood  and  leaned  upon  his  stick,  looking  up 

again  to  where  the  swallows  were  flying  in  an<l  out 

above  the  porch,  till  presently  there  came  a  sound 

of  music  towards  them  through  the  door. 

"  We  are  losing  the  mass,  my  boy ;   let  us  go  in." 

And  so  they  went  in,  and  listened  to  the  gorgeous 

music  that  was  rolling  and  swelling  along  transept 

and  aisle. 


BEAUMARCHAIS  IN  LONDON. 

It  is  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the  alleged 
MS.  play  in  four  acts  of  Beaumarchais,  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  England  by  ^I.  Fournier  some 
years  ago,  will,  after  many  delays,  be  actually  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Fran(,>ais.  Its  authenticity 
will  no  doubt  have  been  carefully  Jiscertained  by 
the  proper  authorities,  for  the  names  of  Beaumar- 
chais and  mystification  are  by  no  means  incongru- 
ous. That  most  amusing  scamp  of  the  eighteenth 
century  —  concerning  wliom  M.  de  Lomenie  has 
written  rather  a  solemn  book,  and  who  ought  to  be 
specially  dear  to  this  generation,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  the  first  man  to  wliom  was  revealed  the  great 
truth  that  everything  which  is  serious  and  every- 
body who  is  in  earnest  are  "  slow  "  —  was  ceilainly 
often  in  England,  and  manuscripts  of  his  are  pre- 
served here,  some  of  rather  equivocal  character. 
He  came  on  divers  Bohemian  nnssions,  as  an  agent, 
to  nuike  matters  smooth  lajtween  ^Madame  du  Barri 
and  the  lilwUer  Thevenot  de  Morandc ;  iis  a  sj)y, 
conunissioned  by  the  French  Court  to  look  afler  the 
epicene  Chevalier  d'Eon  ;  and  on  sundry  contra- 
band financial  projects  of  his  own.  What  particu- 
lar mischief  he  was  afler  in  London  in  May,  177C, 
we  do  not  know,  but  on  the  fith  of  that  month  he 
addressed  a  letter  in  FR'nch  to  the  Morning  Cltron- 
iclc,  which  reminds  one  so  much  of  his  own  immor- 
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tal  "  Figaro  "  that  it  may  be  worth  translating  and 
nroscntinj;  to  our  readers.  It  is  reprinted  in  a  col- 
lection of  his  works  alonjj  with  other  "  jeux  d'es- 
prit,"  but  these  works,  except  his  two  I'amoiis  plays, 
are  forgotten,  and  few  will  search  lor  it  there. 

To  TH«  Editor  of  the  ifoRKUto  Crkoxiclk  (of  JIay 
6,  1776). 

SiK,  —  I  am  a  foreigner,  a  Frciicliman,  and  a  man  of 
honor.  If  this  iiiforinatiun  docs  not  fully  apprise  you 
what  I  am,  at  all  events  it  shows  what  I  am  not,  and  in 
times  like  these  that  is  something. 

The  evonint;  J)efore  last,  at  the  Pantheon,  after  the 
concert  and  while  the  dance  was  <;?oin<r  on,  I  found  un- 
der my  feet  a  lady's  cloak,  of  black  satin,  lined  with  the 
same,  and  with  a  lace  border.  I  <lo  not  know  to  whom 
this  cloak  belonged.  I  never  saw  the  person  who  wore  it 
—  there  or  elsewhere  ;  and  all  tlie  inquiries  I  have  since 
made  have  failed  in  lusccrtaining  anythin;;  about  her. 

I  beg  you  therefore,  Mr.  Kditor,  to  announce  the 
discovery  of  the  cloak  in  j'our  journal,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  faitiifully  returned  to  the  owner.  But,  in  order 
to  avoid  mistakes,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  lady  who  lost  it  wore  on  that  wcasion  pink  feathers. 
I  think'shc  had  diamond  drops  in  her  ears,  but  of  this 
I  am  not  so  certain.  She  ]X)sscsse8  a  very  good  rigure. 
Her  hair  is  Uomi  aigente'.  Her  c-omplexion  is  brilliantly 
fair.  Her  throat  is  long ;  her  waist  rather  long  also. 
She  is  tall,  and  has  the  jircttiest  loot  in  the  world.  I 
have  even  satistied  myself  that  she  is  very  young,  lively, 
and  rather  abst^^nt ;  that  she  is  very  quick  in  her  move- 
ments ;  and  that  she  has  a  decided  taste  for  dancing. 

If  you  ask  me,  Mr.  Editor,  why,  as  I  observed  her  so 
closely,  I  did  not  immediately  give  her  back  her  cloak, 
I  have  the  honor  to  repeat  to  you  what  I  said  Ixjfore, 
that  I  never  saw  this  lady.  I  know  neither  her  eyes, 
nor  her  features,  nor  her  dress,  nor  her  demeanor. 

But  if  you  jKjrsist  in  asking  how,  never  having  seen 
her,  I  can  describe  her  to  you  so  closely,  I,  on  my  side, 
must  express  myself  surprised  that  so  accurate  an  ob- 
.sen-er  as  yourself  does  not  know  that  the  mere  insix-c- 
tion  of  a  woman's  cloak  is  sufficient  to  convey  all  those 
particulars  which  arc  required  to  identity  her. 

But  without  lioasting  of  an  accomplishment  which  is 
scarcely  one  at  all,  since  the  late  Zadig  gave  .<o  admira- 
ble an  explanation  of  it,  supjwse,  Mr.  Kditor,  that  on 
examining  this  cloak  I  found  in  the  hood  attached  to  it 
two  or  three  hairs  of  a  l>eautiful  light  color,  and  also  a 
few  ends  of  rose-colored  feathers  adhering  to  the  lining ; 
you  perceive  that  it  rcciuired  no  great  etfort  of  genius  to 
conclude  that  the  plume  and  the  Iwks  of  this  blonde 
lady  must  liavc  answered  to  the  specimen.  Thus  much 
VA  ]jjain. 

And  inasmuch  as  such  locks  as  these  never  grew  on  a 
dark  forehead,  or  even  one  of  impeachable  complexion, 
analo'^y  wouhl  have  taught  you,  as  it  did  me,  that  the 
person  in  question  must  have  |>osscssed  a  skin  of  da/.- 
zling  fairness.  Which  no  ol)ser\er  can  dispute  without 
ca.sting  di.scrc<lit  <m  his  judgment. 

Again,  a  slight  abnision  or  fraying  on  each  side  of 
the  interior  lining  of  the  hoo<l,  such  as  cmdd  only  have 
been  produced  by  the  continiuil  ridibing  of  two  little 
hard  bo«lics  in  motion,  jiroved  to  me,  not  that  she  wore 
earrings  with  drops  that  day,  neither  have  1  affirmed  it, 
but  that  she  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  them.  Although, 
between  you  and  me,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  she 
would  have  omitted  to  put  on  such  onmments  for  a  <lay 
of  conquest.  But,  never  mind  this,  if  I  reason  Iwdly, 
Mr.  Kditor,  do  not  spare  me :  rigor  is  not  injustice. 

The  rest  needs  no  explanation.  It  will  Ik;  seen  that 
it  was  enough  for  me  to  examine  the  ribl>ons  which  fas- 
teuetl  the  hood  round  thu  neck,  and  to  tie  thcin  together 
in  a  knot  just  at  the  length  where  they  were  crumpled 
by  ordinary  tying,  to  satisfy  myself  that,  the  space  en- 
circled by  the  knot  tlius  formc<l  l»eing  inconsideralilc, 
the  throat  usuidly  cncomjMisscd  by  it  is  very  slender 
and  elegant.  No  difficulty  oti  that  |K»int.  Next,  meas- 
uring attentively  the  space  comjjrise*!  iK-tween  the  top 
of  the  clock  behind,  and  the  marks  of  horizontal  folds, 


formed  just  Ix'low  the  waist  by  tlie  action  of  the  wearer 
in  tightening  the  cloak  about  her  in  order  to  bring  the 
charms  of  her  figure  into  greater  development  and  ex- 
hibit the  fall  of  its  lower  ))ortion  with  the  lace  liorder  at 
bottom,  no  amateur  would  doubt  for  a  moment,  any 
more  than  I  did,  that  the  laiiv  was  tall,  rather  long- 
w'aisted,  and  finely  shaiJcd.  This  is  self-evident  ;  the 
form  is  visil)le  beneath  the  drajxry. 

Now,  sujjposc,  Mr.  Editor,  that  in  examining  the 
iKKly  of  the  cloak  you  had  found  on  the  black  satin  the 
impression  marked  in  dust  of  a  very  pretty  little  shoe, 
would  you  not  have  reflecte<l  that  if  any  other  woman 
had  trodden  on  the  cloak  after  the  fall,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  deprived  me  of  the  j)lcasiire  of  ])icking  it  up  ? 
You  would,  therefore,  have  concludeil  at  once  that  the 
impression  was  made  by  the  shoe  of  the  loser  of  the 
cloak.  Then  you  would  have  said  if  her  shoe  is  very 
small  her  pretty  foot  is  still  smaller.  I  do  not  claim 
any  merit  for  having  ascertained  this  :  the  simplest  ob- 
server might  have  done  the  same. 

But  this  footstep,  made  in  passing,  and  evidently  nn- 
perceivcd  by  her  who  made  it,  indicates  not  only  ex- 
treme ijuickness  of  step,  but  also  a  preoccupation  of 
mind,  of  which  grave,  cold,  elderly  people  arc  seldom 
susceptible.  Whence  I  simjjly  conclude  that  my  charm- 
ing blonde  is  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  full  of  liveliness 
and  distnilfe  in  jiroiwrtion. 

Again,  reflecting  that  the  spot  where  I  fonnd  her 
cloak  was  just  on  the  way  towards  the  place  where  the 
most  active  dancing  was  going  on,  I  inferred  that  she 
was  very  fond  of  that  amusement,  since  no  less  attrac- 
tion would  have  suffice<l  to  make  her  forget  her  cloak 
and  tread  upon  it.  It  was  inij)Ossil)le,  I  think,  to  arrive 
at  a  different  conclusion.  And,  though  a  Frenchman, 
I  boldly  refer  the  question  to  all  the  honnctes  gens  of 
England. 

Also,  when  I  remembered  next  day  that  in  a  place 
where  so  many  jieople  passcnl  I  had  picked  uj)  this  cloak 
without  interruption  (which  j)rovcd  that  it  had  just 
l)ecn  dropjxd),  and  without  being  able  to  discover  her 
who  had  (lro])pcd  it,  which  proves  that  she  was  already 
a  long  way  ofl",  I  said  to  myself,  "  Surely  this  young 
person  is  the  most  alert  iK-auty  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  if  1  do  not  add  America,  it  is  because 
jxopic  have  become  of  late  diablenunt  alert  in  that  coun- 
try." 

Had  I  carried  my  researches  further  I  might  jxrhaps 
have  learnt  in  addition,  from  her  cloak,  what  is  her  rank 
and  quality.  But  when  one  hius  discovered  that  a  wo- 
man is  yonng  and  hand.somc,  docs  one  not  know  nearly 
all  al>out  her  that  one  wishes  to  learn  ?  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  notion  in  my  time  in  some  go<Ml  cities  in  France, 
an«l  even  in  some  villages,  such  as  Marly,  Versailles, 
and  the  like. 

Do  not,  then,  be  suqjri.-icd,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  French- 
man who  hius  made  the  fair  sex  the  objtx't  of  his  special 
aiul  philosophical  study  all  his  life  should  have  found 
out,  on  the  mere  view  of  the  cloak  of  a  lady  whom  he 
never  saw,  that  the  Iteautiful  blonde  with  the  rose- 
coIore<l  ])lume  to  whom  it  K'longcd  unites  to  the  d:iz- 
zling  iK-auty  of  a  Venus  the  slender  neck  of  a  nymph, 
the  figure  of  a  Grace,  and  the  youth  of  a  Hebe ;  that 
she  is  vivacious,  absent,  and  so  fond  of  the  dance  that 
she  forgets  cvervthing  else  as  she  hastens  to  join  it,  on 
the  feet  of  a  Cinderella,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  AtalantJi. 

And  be  still  less  astonished  if,  occupied  all  nigiit  with 
the  sentiments  inspire<l  in  me  by  so  many  charms,  I 
made  for  her,  on  my  awaking,  these  innocent  little 
verses,  for  which  her  cloak  and  your  pajicr,  Mr.  Editor, 
will  ."crve  as  a  passport. 

Wc  spare  our  rea<lers  the  verses,  which  are  of 
the  commonplace  order  of  gallantry.  Tiie  writer 
signs  himself  "  L'Amateur  Francais,"  and  says  that 
a  letter  adtlresscd  to  C.  B.,  at  the  coflee-housc,  St 
James's,  shall  be  duly  answered.  The  Chronicle 
carries  the  romance  no  further.  The  Pantheon 
was  in  1776  the  novel  and  fashionable  place  for 
public  balls. 
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THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 

BY  MISS   THACKERAY, 

ACTBOK  OF    "THE  STORT  OF  BLUULBRH." 
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PREFACE. 

Wk  have  all  of  us  in  the  course  of  our  life's  jour- 
neys sometimes  lived  for  a  little  while  in  places 
which  were  wearisome  and  monotonous  to  us  at  the 
time ;  which  had  little  to  attract  or  to  interest ;  we 
may  have  lett  them  without  regret,  never  even  wish- 
ing to  return.  But  yet  as  we  have  travelled  away, 
we  may  have  found  that  through  some  subtle  and 
unconscious  attraction,  sights,  sounds,  and  peculiari- 
ties which  we  thought  we  had  scarcely  noticed,  seem 
to  be  repeating  themselves  in  our  brains ;  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  seems  to  be  haunting  us,  as  though 
unwilling  to  let  us  escape.  And  tliis  peculiai-  dis- 
tinctness and  vividness  does  not  appear  to  wear  out 
with  time  and  distance.  The  pictures  are  like  those 
of  a  magic-lantern,  and  come  suddenly  out  of  the 
dimness  and  darkness,  starting  into  life  when  the 
lamp  is  ligiited  by  some  chance  association  ;  so  clear- 
ly and  sliarply  defined  and  colored,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  they  are  only  reflections  from 
old  slides  which  have  been  lying  in  our  store  for 
years  past. 

The  slides  upon  which  this  little  history  is  painted, 
somewhat  rudely  and  roughly,  have  come  from 
Petitport  in  Normandy,  a  dull  little  fishing  town 
upon  the  coast.  It  stands  almost  opposite  to  Ryde, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  place  is  quite  uninterest- 
ing, the  district  is  not  beautiful,  but  broad  and  fer- 
tile and  sad  and  pleasant  together.  The  country 
folks  are  high-spirited  and  sometimes  gay,  but  usu- 
ally grave,  as  people  are  who  live  by  the  sea.  They 
are  a  well-grown,  stjitely  race,  good-mannered,  ready 
and  shrewd  in  their  talk  and  their  dealings ;  they 
are  willing  to  make  friends,  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  reserved  and  careful  of  what  they  say. 
English  people  are  little  known  at  Petitport  —  one 
or  two  had  stayed  at  the  Chateau  de  Tracy  "  dans  le 
temps,"  they  told  me,  for  Madame  herself  was  of 
English  parentage,  and  so  was  Madame  Fontaine 
who  married  from  there.  But  the  strangers  who 
came  to  lodge  in  the  place  for  the  sake  of  the  sea- 
bathing and  the  fine  sands  were  from  Caen  and 
"Bayeux  for  the  most  part,  and  only  remained  during 
a  week  or  two. 

Except  just  on  fete  days  and  while  the  bathing 
time  lasted,  everything  was  very  still  at  Petitport. 
Sometimes  all  the  men  would  go  away  together  in 
their  boats,  leaving  the  women  and  children  alone  in 
the  village.  I  was  there  after  the  Ijatlilng  season 
was  over,  and  before  the  first  fi.shing  fleet  left.  The 
fishennen'.s  wives  were  all  busy  preparing  provisions, 
making  ready,  sewing  at  wai-m  clothes,  and  helping 
to  mend  the  nets  before  their  husbands'  departure. 
I  could  see  them  hard  at  work  through  the  open 
doors  as  I  walked  up  the  steep  little  village  street. 

There  is  a  precipitous  path  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  village,  which  leads  down  to  the  beach  below. 
One  comes  to  it  by  some  stejw  which  descend  along 
the  side  of  a  smart  little  house  built  on  the  very  edge 
of  tiie  cliff,  —  a  "  chiilet "  they  call  it.  It  has  many 
windows  and  weathercocks,  and  muslin  curtains,  anil 
woo<len  balconies,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  embank- 
ment or  U'rrace-walk  half-way  to  the  sea.  This  was 
Madame  Fontiine's  chalet,  the  pe<ji)le  told  me,  — 
her  husl)an<l  had  left  it  to  her  in  Ins  la'st  will  and 
ti.^tanit'P.t,  —  l>nt   slie  did    not   inliahit   it.      I   had 


never  seen  any  one  come  out  of  the  place  except 
once  a  fiercely-capped  maid-servant  with  beetle 
brows,  who  went  climbing  uj)  the  hill  beyond  the 
chalet,  and  finally  disappeared  over  its  crest.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  maid  and  the  house  were  destined 
to  be  blown  right  away  in  time ;  all  the  winds  came 
rushing  across  the  fields  and  the  country,  an<l  beat- 
ing against  the  hillside,  and  it  was  a  battle  to  reach 
the  steps  which  led  down  to  the  (juiet  below.  A 
wide  sea  is  heaving  and  flashing  at  one's  feet,  as  one 
descends  the  steep,  the  boats  lie  like  specks  on  the 
shingle,  birds  go  flying  wind-blown  below  one's  feet, 
and  the  rushing  sound  of  the  tide  seems  to  fill  the 
air.  When  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  cliff  at  last, 
I  looked  about  for  some  place  to  rest.  A  young 
countrywoman  was  sitting  not  far  off"  on  the  side  of 
a  boat,  —  a  shabby  old  boat  it  was,  full  of  water  and 
sand  and  seaweed,  with  a  patch  of  deal  in  its  old 
brown  coat.  I  was  tired,  and  I  went  and  sat  down 
too. 

The  woman  did  not  look  round  or  make  any 
movement,  and  remained  quite  still,  a  quiet  figure 
against  the  long  line  of  coast,  staring  at  the  receding 
tide.  Some  sailors  not  far  off  were  shouting  to  one 
another,  and  busy  with  a  fishing-smack  which  they 
had  dragged  up  high  and  dry  and  safe  from  the 
water.  Presently,  one  of  the  men  came  plodding 
up  over  the  shingle,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
his  boat. 

"  Even  if  I  wanted  it,  I  should  not  think  of  dis- 
turbing you  and  Mademoiselle  Heine,"  answered  the 
old  fellow.  He  had  a  kindly  puzzled  weather-beat- 
en face.     "  Remain,  remain,"  he  said. 

"  He,  huh  I  "  shouted  his  companions,  filing  off, 
"  come  and  eat."  But  he  paid  no  attention  to  their 
call,  and  went  on  talking.  He  had  been  out  all 
night,  but  he  had  only  caught  cuttle-fish,  he  told 
me.  They  were  not  good  to  eat, —  they  required  so 
much  beating  before  they  could  be  cooked.     They 

seize  the  boats  with  their  long  straggling  legs 

"  Did  I  hear  of  their  clutching  hold  of  poor  old 
Nanon  Lefebvre  the  other  day,  when  she  was  setting 
her  nets  ?  Mademoiselle  Reine  could  tell  me  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it,  for  she  \^as  on  the  spot 
and  called  for  help." 

"  And  you  came  and  killed  the  beast,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it,"  said  Mademoiselle  Reine,  short- 
ly, glancing  round  with  a  pair  of  flashing  bright 
eyes,  and  then  turning  her  back  upon  us  once 
more. 

Hei-s  was  a  striking  and  heroic  type  of  physiog- 
nomy. She  interested  me  then,  as  she  has  done 
ever  since  that  day.  There  was  something  fierce, 
bright,  good-humored  about  her.  There  was  heart  and 
strength  and  sentiment  in  her  face  —  so  I  thought, 
at  least,  as  she  flashed  round  upon  us.  It  is  a  rare 
combination,  tor  women  are  not  oflen  both  gentle 
and  strong.  She  had  turned  her  back  again,  how- 
ever, and  I  went  on  talking  to  the  old  sailor.  Had 
he  had  a  good  season,  —  had  he  been  fortunate  in 
his  fishing  ? 

A  strange  doubting  look  came  into  his  face,  and 
he  spoke  very  slowly.  "  I  have  read  in  the  Holy 
Gospels,"  he  said,  turning  his  cap  round  in  his  hands, 
"  that  when  St.  Peter  and  his  com])anions  were 
commanded  to  let  down  their  nets,  they  enclosed 
such  a  nudtituile  of  fishes  that  their  nets  brake.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  time  for  miracles  is  past.  I  have 
oflen  caught  fish,  but  my  nets  have  never  yet  broken 
from  the  (juantity  they  contained." 

"  You  are  all  i)reparing  to  start  for  Dieppe  ?  "  I 
said,  to  change  the  subject. 
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"  Wc  po  in  a  day  or  two,**  he  answert'd  ;  '*  pi-rhaps 
a  hnntlred  boats  will  be  starting.  We  go  here,  we 
go  there  —  may  be  at  a  lej^ue's  distance.  It  is 
curious  to  see.  We  are  drifting  about ;  we  ask  one 
another,  '  Hast  thou  foun<l  the  herring  ? '  and  we 
answer,  '  No !  there  is  no  sign ' ;  and  perhaps  at  la.st 
some  one  says, '  It  is  at  such-and-such  a  place.'  We 
have  landmarks.  We  have  one  at  Asnelles,  for  in- 
stiince,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  glittering  distant  vil- 
lage, on  the  tongue  of  land  which  jtitted  into  the 
sea  at  the  horizon.  "  And  then  it  happens,"  said 
the  old  lellow,  "  that  all  of  a  sudden  we  come  upon 

what  we  are  searching  for We  have  enough 

then,  for  we  find  them  close-packed  together,  like 
this  " ;  and  he  pressed  his  two  brown  hands  against 
one  another. 

"  And  is  not  that  a  miracle  to  satisfy  you,  Chris- 
tophe  Lefebvre '?  "  said  the  woman,  speaking  in  a 
deep,  sweet  voice,  with  a  strange  ringing  chord  in  it, 
and  once  more  flashing  round. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  quite  seriously, 
"they  are  but  herrings.  Now  St.  Peter  caught  trout 
in  his  nets.  I  saw  that  in  the  picture  which  you 
showed  me  last  Piaster,  when  I  went  up  to  Tracy. 
I  am  only  a  rough  man,"  he  went  on,  speaking  to 
me  again.  "  I  can 't  speak  like  those  smart  gentle- 
men from  Paris,  who  make  '  calembours,'  and  who 
have  been  to  college ;  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  have 
offended  you,  or  said  anytliing  wrono;ly.  I  have 
only  been  to  one  school  at  our  little  village ;  I 
learnt  what  I  could  there " 

"  And  to  that  other  school,  Christophe,"  said  the 
deep  voice  again ;  and  the  young  woman  pointed 
to  the  sea. 

Then  he  brightened  up.  "  There,  indeed,  I  have 
learnt  a  great  many  things,  and  I  defy  any  one  of 
those  fine'  gentlemen  to  teach  me  a  single  fact  re- 
garding it." 

"  And  yet  there  are  some  of  them  —  of  the  fine 
gentlemen,  as  you  call  them,"  she  said,  looking  him 
lull  in  the  face,  '*  who  are  not  out  of  place  on  board 
a  boat,  as  you  ought  to  know  well  enough." 

Lefebvre  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Monsieur 
Richard,"  he  sai<l,  "  and  M.  de  Tracy  too,  they  liked 
Ijcing  on  board,  and  .are  not  afraid  of  a  wetting. 
Monsieur  Fontaine,  panvre  iiomme,  it  was  not  cour- 
age he  wanted.  Vous  n'avez  pas  tort.  Mademoi- 
selle Reine.  Ptrmit  me  to  ask  you  if  you  have  had 
news  lately  of  the  widow  ?  She  is  a  good  and  pret- 
ty person"  (he  said  to  nie),  "and  we  of  the  country 
all  like  her." 

'•  She  is  good  and  pretty,  as  you  say,"  answered 
the  vonng  woman,  shortly.  "  You  ask  me  for  news, 
Chnstophe.  I  had  some  news  of  her  this  morn- 
ing ;  Madame  Fontaine  is  going  to  be  married 
again."  And  then  suddenly  turning  away,  Made- 
moiselle Reine  rose  abruptly  from  her  seat  and 
walked  across  the  sands  out  towards  the  distant  sea. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ADIBU,    CHARMAIfT    I'ATS. 

Five  o'clock  on  a  fine  Sunday,  —  v.< 
streaming  along  the  shore,  low  cliffs  strct  y 

on  either  side,  with  tufted  gra.^ea  and  tm:;.  - mg- 
gling  flowers  growing  from  the  loose,  arid  .soil,  — 
far-aw.iy  promontories,  flashii-"  •'-■■  '';<'"'•■  ci.,.,.oq, 
which  the  tides  have  not  yet  ■  ,' 

in  the  sun.     The  waves  swell     :..... ,  liu- 

foam  sparkles  where  the  ripples  meet  the  sands. 

The  horizon  is  solemn   nark   blue,   but  a  great 
streak  of  light  crosses  the  sea ;  three  white  sails 


gleam,  so  do  the  white  caps  of  the  peasant- women, 
and  the  wings  of  the  sea-gulls  as  they  go  swimming 
through  the  air. 

Holiday  people  are  out  in  their  Sunday  clothes. 
They  go  strolling  along  the  shore,  or  bathing  and 
screaming  to  each  other  in  the  waters.  The  coun- 
trymen wear  their  blue  smocks  of  a  darker  blue  than 
the  sea,  and  they  walk  by  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts in  their  gay-colored  Sunday  petticoats.  A 
priest  goes  by  ;  a  grand  lady  in  frills,  yellow  shoes, 
red  jacket,  fly-away  hat,  and  a  cane.  Her  husband 
is  also  in  scarlet  and  yellow.  Then  come  more 
women  and  Normandy  caps  flapping,  gossiping  to- 
gether, and  baskets  and  babies,  and  huge  umbrellas. 
A  figure,  harle(juin-like,  all  stripes  and  long  legs, 
suddenly  darts  from  behind  a  rock,  and  frisks  into 
the  water,  followed  by  a  dog  barking  furiously. 
More  priests  go  by  from  the  seminary  at  Asnelles. 
Then  perhaps  a  sister  of  charity,  with  her  large,  flat 
shoes,  accompanied  by  two  grand-looking  bonnets. 

I  believe  M.  le  Sous-prefet  himself  had  been  seen 
on  the  sands  that  afternoon,  by  ^Marion,  by  Isabeau, 
by  Madame  Potier,  and  all  the  village,  in  short.  M. 
lo  Maire  had  also  been  remarked  walking  with  the 
English  gentlemen  from  the  chateau ;  one  pair  of 
eyes  watched  the  two  curiously  as  they  went  by. 
The  little  Englishman  was  sauntering  in  his  odd 
loose  clothes ;  Monsieur  Fontaine,  the  maire,  trip- 
ping beside  him  with  short,  quick  military  steps, 
neat  gaiters,  a  cane,  thread  gloves,  and  a  curly- 
rimmed  Panama  hat.  M.  Fontaine  wa.s  the  taller 
of  the  two,  but  the  Englishman  seemed  to  keep 
ajiead  somehow,  although  he  only  sauntered  and 
dragged  one  leg  lazily  after  the  other.  Pelottier 
the  inn-keeper  had  been  parading  up  and  down  all 
the  atlernoon  with  his  ricii  and  hideous  bride.  She 
went  mincing  along  with  a  parasol  and  mittens  and 
gold  car-rings  and  a  great  gold  ring  on  her  fore- 
finger, and  a  Paris  cap  stuck  over  with  pins  and 
orange-flowers.  She  looked  daggers  at  Reine 
Chrdtien,  who  had  scorned  Pelottier,  and  boxed  his 
great  red  ears,  it  was  said  earrings  and  all.  As  for 
Reine,  she  marched  pa.st  the  couple  in  her  Normandy 
peasant  dress,  with  its  beautiful  old  laces,  and  gold 
ornaments,  looking  straight  before  her,  as  she  took 
the  arm  of  her  grandfather,  the  old  farmer  from 
Tracy. 

Besides  all  these  grown-up  people,  there  comes  oc- 
casionally a  little  flying  squadron  of  boys  and  girls, 
rushing  ."xlong,  tumbling  down,  shouting  and  scream- 
ing at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  to  the  scandal  of 
the  other  children  who  are  lietter  brought  up,  and 
who  are  soberly  trotting  in  their  small  bourrelets 
and  bibs  and  blouses  by  the  side  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  babies  are  the  solemniest  and  the  fun- 
niest of  all,  as  they  stare  at  the  sea  and  the  company 
from  their  tight  maillots  or  cocoons. 

The  country  folks  meet,  greet  one  another  cheer- 
fully, and  part  with  signs  and  jokes  ;  the  bathers  go 
on  shouting  and  beating  the  water ;  the  lights  dance. 
In  the  distance,  across  the  sands,  you  see  the  figures 
walking  leisurely  homewanls  before  the  tide  over- 
takes them;  the  sky  gleams  whiter  and  whiter  at 
the  horizon,  and  bluer  and  more  blue  behind  the 
arid  grasses  that  fringe  the  overhanging  edges  of 
the  cliffs. 

Four  or  five  little  boys  come  ninning  up  one  by 
one,  handkerchief-flying  umbrella-bearer  ahead  to 
the  martial  sound  of  a  penny  trumpet. 

The  little  captain  pursues  them  breatliless  and 
exhausted,  brandishing  his  sword  in  an  agony  of 
command.      "  Soldats,"  he  says,  addressing  his  re- 
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fractory  troops,  —  "  Soldats,  souvenez-vous  c^u'il  ne 
faut  jamais  counir.  Soldats,  ne  courrt'z  pas,  je  vous 
en  prrrrio  —  unc,  deux,  trois,"  and  awav  they  march 
to  the  relief  of  a  sand  tort  which  is  bcinp  attacked 
bv  the  sea.  And  so  the  day  goes  on  and  the  eiiil- 
dren  play — 

•'  Amonif  the  waste  and  Inmber  of  the  shore, 
llar.l  coitj  of  coril!ij;e,  swarthy  fishing  nets, 
Auchora  of  rusty  fluku,  autl  boats  updrawrn." 

And  while  they  build  "their  castles  of  dissolving 
sand  to  watch  them  overflow,"  the  air,  and  the 
sounds,  and  the  colors  in  which  all  these  people  are 
moving  seem  to  grow  clearer  and  clearer ;  you  can 
see  the  country  people  clambering  the  clitFs  behind 
the  village,  and  hear  the  voices  and  the  laughter  of 
the  groups  assembled  on  the  embanked  market- 
place. ^Vnd  meanwhile  AI.  le  Alaire  and  the  English- 
man are  walking  siowly  along  the  sands  towards 
Tracy  —  with  long,  grotesque  shadows  lengthening 
;is  the  sun  begins  to  .-iet. 

'•  I  hope  you  will  revisit  our  little  town  before 
long,"  M.  Fontaine  was  politely  remarking  to  his 
companion.  ••  I  hear  that  you  start  to-morrow,  and 
that  Madame  do  Tracy  accompanies  you." 

''My  aunt  doelures  .-jiie  cannot  possibly  go  alone," 
said  the  luiiglisluuan,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
speaking  in  very  good  French  tor  an  Englishman, 
'•  or  I  shoidd  Ijave  been  glad  to  stay  another  week." 

"  You  have  not  yet  visited  the  oyster-park  at 
Courseulles,"  said  M.  le  Maire,  looking  concerned. 
"  It  is  a  pity  that  you  depart  so  soon." 

"  I  am  very  unfortunate  to  miss  such  a  chance," 
said  the  P^nglishman,  smiling. 

The  Maire  of  Petitport  seemed  to  think  this  a 
most  natural  regret.  "  Courseulles  is  a  deeply-in- 
teresting spot,"  he  said.  "  Strangers  travel  tr-om 
far  to  visit  it.  You  have  nothing  ot  the  sort  in  your 
country,  I  believe.  You  would  see  the  education 
of  the  oyster  there  brought  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection.  They  are  njost  intelligent  animals,  I  am 
assured ;  one  would  not  have  imagined  it.  You 
would  tme  tliem  sorted  out  according  to  size,  in  com- 
motlious  tanks.  Every  variety  is  there,  —  from 
enormous  patriarchal  oysters  to  little  baby  ones,  en 
maillot,  I  may  say.  The  I'cturns  are  enormous,  I  be- 
lieve. And  then  you  have  such  a  fine  air  at  Cour- 
seulles; magnificent  plains, — a  vast  horizon,  —  no 
trees,  nothing  to  interrupt  the  coup-d'oeil.  The  ei- 
fect  of  the  moon  shining  on  the  marshes  and  the 
establishment  is  really  striking." 

"  I  think  old  Chretien  luis  a  share  in  the  con- 
cern," said  the  Englishman. 

"  Mademoiselle  Keine  and  her  grandfather  are 
very  reserved  upon  the  subject,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  their  yearly 
percentage  amounts  to,"  said  Fontaine,  confiden- 
tially holding  up  one  thin  hand.  "  I  know  that  she 
drives  over  once  a  month  in  her  spring-cart,  to  su- 
])erintend  the  atfaii-s.  She  is  a  person,  as  you  are 
aware,  of  great  method  and  order;  and  indeed,  in 
afiaii-s,  it  is  alisolutely  necessary. 

"  She  seems  to  manage  the  farm  very  fairly,"  said 
the  other.  "  OM  Chretien  is  a  stupid  old  fellow, 
always  drinking  cider ;  he  don't  seem  to  do  much 
else." 

"  Alas,  no ! "  replie«l  Fontaine.  "  I  look  upon 
drunkenness  as  a  real  misfortune.  He  has  told  nie 
in  confidence  that  he  cannot  exist  without  the  stimu- 
lant of  cider.  Even  Mademoiselle  Keine  cannot 
]>ersnade  him  to  aiiandon  it." 

"  I  cannot  infagine  anylnxly  having  any  difficulty 
iu  reli-aiuing  Iruiu  cider,"  haid  the  other,  smiling 


again.  "  She  was  good  to  give  me  some  the  other 
day,  with  souj)e  aux  choux  ;  and  I  <'onfes8  —  " 

"  Comment,  Monsieur  Butler  !  You  do  not  like 
our  cider  V"  said  the  maire,  looking  (juite  surprised. 
"It  is  because  you  have  the  taste  of  your  '■potter' 
still  in  your  mouth.  Come  back  to  us,  and  I  promise 
to  convert  you." 

"  Very  well,  that  is  a  bargain,"  sai<l  Butler,  look- 
ing about  him  a  little  distractedly.  Madame  Pelot- 
tier,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  imagined  that  he 
was  admiring  her  elegance.  She  drew  herself  up, 
stuck  out  her  Ibrefinger,  and  lx)wed.  The  maire, 
with  a  brisk  glissade,  returned  the  salute. 

"  I  sometimes  ask,"  Fontaine  remarked,  as  he  re- 
placed his  curly-rimmed  hat,  "  how  that  excellent 
fellow,  Pelottier,  can  have  married  himself  with  that 
monstrous  person.  She  brought  him,  it  is  true,  an 
excellent  dot  and  a  good  connection  at  Caen,  also  at 
Bayeu.x  ;  but  in  his  place  nothing  would  have  per- 
suaded me  to  unite  myself  with  a  young  lady  so 
disgracious  and  ill  brought-up." 

"  Then  you  have  thought  of  marrying  again  ?  " 
asked  Butler,  glancing  at  the  spruce  figure  beside 
him. 

The  maire  looked  conscious,  and  buttoned  his 
coat.  "  I  once  contemplated  some  proposals,"  he 
said.  "  to  a  person  who  was  well-otf,  and  who  might 
have  made  an  amiable  mother  to  my  child,  but  the 
affair  came  to  nothing.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  it 
was  Mademoiselle  Chretien  herself  that  I  liad  in 
view.  After  all,  why  should  I  marry '?  Hein  ? 
]My  good  mother  takes  care  of  my  little  son ;  my 
father-in-law  is  nmch  attached  to  him ;  I  have  an 
excellent  cuisiniere,  entirely  devoted  to  our  family 
—  you  know  Justine  ?  Sometimes,"  said  M.  Fon- 
taine, gazing  at  the  sea,  "  a  vague  feeling  comes 
over  me  that,  if  I  could  find  a  suitable  person,  life 
might  apixjar  less  monotonous,  more  interesting.  I 
should  feel  more  gay,  in  better  spirits,  with  the 
society  of  an  agreeable  companion.  These  are 
mere  reveries,  the  emotions  of  a  poetic  imagination  ; 
for  where  am  I  to  find  the  jjcrson  ?  " 

"  Is  there  nmch  difficulty  V  "  said  Butler,  amused. 

"  I  do  not  generally  mention  it,  but  I  do  not  mind 
telling  you,"  said  M.  le  Maire,  "  that  our  family, 
through  misfortunes  —  by  the  stupidity  of  some,  the 
ill-conduct  of  others  —  no  longer  holds  the  place  in 
society  to  which  it  is  entitled.  But  I  do  not  forget 
that  I  belong  to  an  ancient  race.  I  would  wish  for 
a  certain  refinement  in  my  future  comj)anion  which 
I  cannot  discover  among  the  ladies  of  the  vicinity. 
There  is  nothing  to  suit  me  at  Bayeux  ;  at  Caen  I 
may  {K)ssibly  discover  what  I  require.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly make  inquiries  on  my  next  visit." 

"  And  so  you  did  not  arrange  matters  with  Ma- 
demoiselle l^ine  V  "  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Ste])s  were  taken,"  M.  Fontaine  replied,  myste- 
riously nodding  his  head,  "  but  without  any  result. 
I  for  one  do  not  regret  it.  With  all  her  excellent 
(fualities  and  her  good  blood  —  her  mother  was  of  a 
noble  house,  we  all  know  —  there  is  a  certain  abrupt- 
ness —  in  a  word,  Mademoisitlle  Keine  is  somewhat 
boui^eoise  in  her  manner,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that 
the  transaction  fell  through.  Old  P^re  Chrdtien 
rexiuired  me  to  produce  a  sum  out  of  all  reason. 
Neither  he  nor  Mademoiselle  Keine  were  in  the  least 
accommodating  —  Ha,  Madame  Michaud  —  Ma- 
dame ! "  a  bow,  a  flourish  of  the  Panama  to  a  stoufc 
old  lady  with  a  clean  cap  and  a  ])arasol.  The  maire 
had  hehl  Butler  fijst  for  the  last  hour,  and  might 
have  gone  on  chattt^ring  indefinitely,  if  the  English- 
man, seeing  him  iuvolved  with  his  new  irieud,  had 
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not  pulled  out  his  watch  and  escaped,  saving  he 
must  go  home.  The  niair»»  took  a  disconsolate  leave. 
Nemesis,  in  the  shape  of  Ma<Iamc  Miehaud,  with 
some  wixjUfTS  and  a  «jreat  deal  to  say  almiit  them, 
ha«l  overtaken  jNIonsieur  le  Maine  an<l  held  him  last 
prisoner,  while  Richard  liutler  maix-hed  oil"  with 
that  Olid  saunterinj;  walk  of*  his,  and  made  tiie  best 
ot"  his  way  to  the  cliateau. 

He  tramped  alono:  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  crunching 
over  seaweed  and  stones  and  mussel-shells.  He 
passed  old  Nanette  Ix'febvre  trimiuin<;  her  net."!, 
sitting  in  a  lieap  on  the  sand,  with  her  bare  legs  in 
huge  wooden  satets,  and  her  petticoats  tucked  up. 
Though  it  was  a  fete  day,  the  old  fish-wife  could  not 
aflbrd  to  miss  her  chance  of  a  Itonnc  <ni/iaint'. 
"  J'allons  mettre  mes  filets  a  la  basse  maree,"  said 
Nanon,  quite  contented.  "  Je  vous  souhaite  le 
bonsou",  mon  petit  monsieur."  Mr.  Hook  might 
have  made  a  pretty  sketch  of  the  old  bi-own  face 
with  the  shrewd  black  eyes,  and  the  white  coif,  of 
the  crisp  rock.s,  the  blue  sea,  and  the  tattered  striped 
petticoat.  A  peculiar  brightness  and  clearness  of 
atmosphere  is  like  a  varnish  to  the  live  pictures  one 
meets  with  at  every  turn  on  the  shores  yonder.  The 
colors  are  fainter  and  brighter  than  in  England, 
the  backgrounds  lie  flat,  undiversified,  scantily 
broken  by  trees,  but  the  figures  stand  out  in  pale 
relief,  witli  a  grace,  an  unconscious  pastoral  senti- 
ment whicii  is  almast  unknown  among  us.  Have 
we  not  outgrown  the  charm  of  tradition,  old  songs 
and  saws,  and  ways  and  appliances,  national  dress, 
and  simple  country  life  ?  Faded,  battered  wire 
bonnets  ;  vulgarity,  millinery,  affectation,  parasols, 
crinolines, — it  seems  strange  that  such  things  should 
so  surely  supei-sede  in  time  all  the  dear  and  touch- 
ing relics  of  the  bygoing  still  life  of  our  ancestors. 
Perhaps  a  day  will  come  when  the  ohl  charm  will 
exorcise  the  land  again,  bringing  back  its  songs  and 
rural  jjoetry,  its  grace  and  vanishing  sentiment. 

It  almost  appeal's  as  if  consciousness  destroyed 
and  bligiite<l  whatever  it  l.-iid  its  fatal  hand  upon. 
We  have  all  learnt  to  love  and  .idmire  art  in  our 
daily  life,  and  to  look  for  it  hen;  and  there  ;  but  as 
we  look,  somehow,  and  as  we  e.xclaim,  —  Here  or 
tiiere  beiiold  it  I  —  the  fairies  vanish,  tiie  binls  fly 
away,  the  tran<|uil  silence  is  broken,  the  simple  un- 
consciousness is  gone  forever,  and  you  sud<lenlv 
tiwake  from  your  pleasant  dream.  A  ruin  enclosell 
by  a  wall  and  viewed  with  a  ticket,  a  model  old 
woman  in  a  sham  rustic  cottage  at  tlie  park  gate  ; 
even  the  red  cloaks  of  the  vilhige  children  which 
the  lady  at  the  hall  brought  down  from  ^Marshall 
an<l  Snellgrove's,  when  she  was  in  town  last  Tues- 
day, —  all  these  only  beconie  scenes  in  a  pantomime 
sonu'how.  In  these  days,  one  is  so  used  to  sham 
and  imitation,  and  Brununagem,  that  when  by  chance 
one  comes  to  the  re^l  thing,  it  is  hard  to  believe  in 
it.  At  least,  so  liutler  thought,  as  he  trudge<l 
along. 

Presently  he  began  to  climb  the  cliff,  and  he 
reached  the  top  at  last  with  the  great  fields  and  the 
sea  on  either  side,  and  the  fresh  breez«"s  blowing. 
He  did  not  go  into  the  village,  but  turneil  straight 
off  and  stro<le  up  the  hill.  He  pa8.seil  groups  all 
along  the  rojid,  resting  or  plo<lding  through  tlu^ 
dust  The  west  was  all  aglow  with  sunset,  great 
ranges  of  cloud  mountains  were  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance and  hanging  overhead  in  the  sky.  He  beheld 
fierv  lakes,  calm  seas,  won<lerful  countries.  He 
could  see  land  and  sky  an<l  sea  glowing  for  miles 
and  miles  in  wreathing  vajwrs  of  loveliest  tint,  an«l 
golden  sun-floods.     Butler  trudged  along,  admiring,  | 


wondering,  and  at  the  same  time  with  his  bead  full 
of  one  thing  and  another. 

He  was  loath  enough  to  go,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  He  had  been  in  scnipt»8  and  troubles  at 
home,  and  had  come  away  for  a  change,  an<l  now 
he  felt  he  should  get  into  a  scrap'  if  he  stayed,  an<l 
they  had  sent  for  him  home  again.  His  uncle, 
Charles  Butler,  had  pai<l  his  debt«  once  more,  and 
his  uncle  Hervey  had  written  him  a  lofty  and  dis- 
cursive epistle  conveying  his  fbrgivene.«s,  desiring 
him  to  come  back  to  his  work  ancl  his  studio.  His 
aunt,  !Madame  de  Tracv,  announced  that  she  would 
accompany  him  to  England,  spend  a  short  time  with 
her  two  brothers,  and  make  the  way  smooth  for  her 
nephew.  Madame  de  Tr.icy  had  but  ten  fingers, 
but  if  she  had  ))osses.sed  twenty  she  would  have 
wished  to  have  made  use  of  each  one  of  them  in 
that  culinary  process  to  which  the  old  proverb  al- 
ludes. Her  efforts  had  never  been  snccessful  as  far 
as  Butler  was  concerned. 

Dick,  as  his  friends  call  him.  had  been  cursed 
with  a  facility  for  getting  into  scrapes  all  his  life- 
time. He  had  an  odd,  fantastic  mind,  which  had 
come  to  him  no  one  knew  how  or  why.  He  was 
sensitive,  artistic,  appreciative.  He  was  vain  and 
difHdent ;  he  was  generous  and  selfish;  ho  wa.s 
warm-hearted,  and  yet  he  was  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  not  to  have  been  somewhat  t<iinted  by  its 
ways.  Like  other  and  better  men.  Dick's  tastes 
were  with  the  aristocracy,  his  sympathies  with  the 
people.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his 
own  theories,  though  he  could  propound  them  very 
elo(|uently.  in  a  gentle  drawling  voice,  not  unpleas- 
ant to  listen  to.  He  was  impressionable  enough  to 
be  easily  tiilked  over  and  persuaded  tor  a  time,  but 
there  was  with  it  all  a  fund  of  secret  obstinacy  and 
determination  which  would  suddenly  reassert  itself, 
at  inconvenient  moments  sometimes.  In  that  last 
scrape  of  his.  Dick  having  first  got  deeply  into  debt, 
in  a  moment  of  abe,rratIon  had  ])roposed  to  a  very 
plain  but  goo<i-nature(i  young  lady  with  a  great  deal 
of  money.  He  had  made  the  offer  at  the  instigation 
of  his  relations,  and  to  quiet  them  and  deliver  him- 
self from  their  persecutions,  and  he  then  behaved 
sliamefully,  as  it  is  callexl.  for  he  was  no  sooner  ac- 
cejited,  to  his  surprise  and  consternation,  than  he 
wrote  a  very  humble  but  explicit  note  to  the  heire.ss, 
telling  her  that  the  thing  was  impossible.  That  she 
must  forgive  him  if  she  couhl.  but  he  felt  that  the 
men'enary  motives  whicli  had  induced  him  to  come 
forward  were  so  unworthy  of  her  and  of  himself, 
that  the  only  course  remaining  to  him  was  to  confess 
his  meanni^s.  and  to  throw  himself  u)>on  her  good- 
nature. Poor  Dick !  the  stonn  which  broke  upon 
his  curly  head  was  a  terrible  one.  lie  had  tied  in 
alarm. 

His  curly  head  had  stoml  him  in  stead  of  many  a 
lietter  quality  ;  his  confidence  and  good  manners 
had  helpeil  him  out  of  many  a  weli-deserved  scrape, 
but  he  was  certainly  no  sinewy  hero,  no  giant,  no 
'J'itan,  like  those  who  have  lately  revisited  the  earth 
—  (and  the  circulating  libraries,  to  ^heir  very  great 
•itlvantage  and  improvement).  So  fiir  he  was  ef- 
feminate^) that  he  had  great  <piickness  of  perception, 
that  he  was  enthusiiistic  and  self-indulgent,  and 
shrunk  from  pain  for  himself  or  for  others.  He  had 
Ix-en  petted  and  s|x>iled  in  his  youth,  and  he  might 
have  l)een  a  men*  puppet  and  walking  gentleman  to 
this  ilay,  if  it  hiul  not  been  for  that  possession,  that 
o<Ul  little  craze  in  his  mind  which  seemed  to  bring 
him  to  life  somehow,  and  fori'e  hiin  into  independence 
and  selfklenial ;  and  Charles  Butler,  bis  eldest  uncle, 
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used  to  make  jokes  at  him,  or  oeeasionally  burst  out 
in  a  fume  when  Dick  jrravely  assured  liim  he  be- 
lieved himself  possessed  and  unaccountable  lor  his 
actions.  But  for  all  liis  vexation,  the  old  man  could 
not  resist  tlie  youn^  fellow's  handsome  face,  and  his 
lionest,  unaffected  ways,  and  liis  cleverness  and  his 
droll  conceit,  and  humilil%',  and  (rrateful  ingratitude, 
so  to  speak,  liis  scrapes,  after  all,  were  thought- 
less, not  wicked  ones,  and  so  old  Butler  paid  and 
paid,  and  preached  a  little,  and  jibed  a  gieat  deal, 
and  oll'ered  him  regular  employment,  but  Dick 
would  not  be  regularly  em])loye'd,  would  not  be 
helped,  \\ould  not  be  made  angry  ;  it  seemed  all  in 
vain  to  try  to  influence  him. 

"  If  your  pictures  were  worth  the  canvas,"  the 
old  fellow  would  say,  '•  I  should  be  only  too  thank- 
ful to  see  you  so  harmlessly  occupied ;  but  what  is 
this  violet  female  biting  an  orange,  and  standing 
with  her  toes  turned  in  and  her  elbows  turned  out  ? 
P.  R  B.'s.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  nonsense. 
Pray,  were  Sir  Joshua,  and  Lawrence,  and  Gains- 
borough, and  Romney,  before  Raphael  or  after  V 
and  could  they  paint  a  pretty  woman,  or  could  they 
not  ?  " 

"They  could  paint  in  their  way,"  Dick  would 
answer,  twirling  his  moustache,  "  and  I,  probably, 
can  appreciate  them  better  tlian  you  can,  sir.  You 
haven't  read  my  article  in  the  Art  Jteview,  I 
see."  And  then  the  two  would  talk  at  one  another 
for  an  hour  or  more.  It  all  ended  in  Dick  going  his 
own  way,  wasting  his  time,  throwing  away  opportu- 
nities, picking  up  slireds  that  he  seemed  to  have 
thrown  away,  making  friends  wherever  he  went, 
with  the  children  of  light  or  darkness  as  the  case 
might  be. 

As  Dick  walked  along  the  high  road  to  Tracy 
this  afternoon,  he  replied  to  one  greeting  and  an- 
other; good-humored  looking  women  stepping  out 
by  their  men-companions,  grinned  and  nodded  to 
him  as  they  passed  on  ;  children  trotting  along  the 
road  cried  out,  "  Bon-soir,"  in  the  true  Normandy 
sing-song.  Butler  occasionally  interrupted  his  some- 
what remorseful  meditations  to  reply  to  them. 
"  What  a  fool  he  was  ! "  he  was  thinking.  Alas  ! 
this  is  often  what  people  are  thinking  as  they  walk 
for  a  little  way  alone  along  the  high  road  of  hie. 
How  he  had  wasted  his  youth,  his  time,  his  chances. 
Here  he  was,  at  eight-and-twenty,  a  loiterer  in  the 
race.  He  had  tried  hard  enoTigh  at  times,  but  life 
had  gone  wrong  with  him  somehow,  "  Why  was 
he  always  in  troubh;  V  "  poor  Butler  asked  himself; 
"  dissatisfied,  out  of  pocket  and  temper  V  AVhy  was 
he  unhappy  now  when  matters  were  beginning  to 
brighten,  and  one  more  chance  offered  itself  for  him 
to  retrieve  the  past  V  "  He  had  a  ten-or  lest  the 
future  should  only  be  a  repetition  of  times  gone  by, 
—  thoughtless  imprudence,  idleness,  recklessne.ss. 
He  thought  if  he  could  turn  his  back  upon  it  all, 
and  take  up  a  new  life  under  another  name,  he 
would  be  well  content,  —  if  he  couhl  put  on  a  blouse 
and  dig  in  the  fields  like  these  sunburnt  fellows,  and 
forget  all  cares  and  anxieties  an<l  perplexities  in 
hard  physical  labor  and  fatigue.  A  foolish,  passion- 
ate longing  for  the  simpler  forms  of  life  had  come 
over  him  of  late.  He  was  sick  of  cities,  of  men,  of 
fine  ladies,  of  unsuccessftd  efforts,  of  constant  disap- 
pointment and  failure.  He  was  tired  of  being  tired 
and  of  the  problems  of  daily  lite  which  haunted  anil 
perplexed  him.  Here,  i)erhaps,  he  might  ha  at 
peace,  living  from  day  to  «lay  and  from  hour  to 
hour. 

And  yet  he  felt  that  the  best  and  truest  part  of 


him,  such  as  it  Avas,  was  given  to  his  art,  and  that 
he  would  sacrifice  everjtliing,  every  hope  for  better 
things,  if  he  sacrificed  to  weariness,  to  laziness,  —  to 
a  fancy,  —  what  he  would  not  give  up  for  expedi- 
ency and  success.  He  was  no  genius,  he  could  not 
look  for  any  brilliant  future ;  he  was  discoun^jed 
and  out  of  heart.  He  blinked  with  his  short-sighted 
eyes  across  the  country  towards  a  hollow  far  away, 
where  a  farmstead  was  nestling ;  he  could  see  the 
tall  roof  gleaming  among  the  trees  and  the  stacks. 
How  loath  he  was  to  go.  He  imagined  himself  driv- 
ing cattle  to  market  along  the  dusty  roads ;  bar- 
gaining; hiring  laborei"s,  digging  drains,  tossing  hay 
into  carts  ;  training  fruit-trees,  working  in  the  fields. 
It  was  an  absurdity,  and  Butler  sighed,  for  he  knew 
it  was  absurd.  He  must  go,  whether  he  would  or 
not ;  he  had  seen  the  last  of  the  place  and  the  peo- 
ple in  it ;  he  had  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
good  and  of  evil,  it  was  too  late,  he  could  not  be 
Adam  living  with  his  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
It  was  a  garden  full  of  apples,  bounteous,  fruitful, 
which  was  spreatl  out  before  him,  stretching  from 
the  lilac  hills  all  down  to  the  sea,  but  it  was  not  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Had  Eve  bright  quick  brown 
eyes,  Butler  wondered  ;  did  she  come  and  go  busily  ? 
did  she  make  ciders  and  salads,  and  light  fires  of 
dried  sticks  in  the  evenings  ?  Did  .she  carefully 
pick  up  the  fruit  that  fell  to  the  ground  and  store  it 
away  V  did  she  pull  flowers  to  decorate  her  bower 
with,  ami  feed  the  young  heifers  with  leaves  out  of 
her  hand  ?  Did  she  scatter  grain  for  the  fowls  of 
the  air  ?  did  she  call  all  the  animals  by  their  names 
and  fonille  them  with  her  pretty  slim  fingers  V  did 
she,  when  they  had  been  turned  out  of  Paradise, 
weave  garments  for  herself  and  for  Adam  with  a 
spinning-wheel,  as  Butler  had  seen  the  women  use 
in  these  parts  ?  Had  she  a  sweet,  odd  voice  with  a 
sort  of  chord  in  it  ?  Dick  sighed  again  and  walked 
on  ({uickly,  watching  a  great  cloud-ship  high  over- 
hea<l.  And  as  he  walked  writing  his  cai-es  with  his 
footsteps  on  the  dust,  as  Carlyle  says  somewhere,  a 
cart  which  had  been  jolting  up  the  hillside  jiassed 
him  on  the  road. 

It  was  full  of  country  people  ;  a  young  man  with 
a  tlower  stuck  into  his  cap  Avas  driving,  an  old  man 
was  sitting  l)eside  him.  Inside  the  cart  were  tlnve 
women  and  some  children.  One  little  fellow  was 
leaning  right  over,  blowing  a  big  trumpet  and  hold- 
ing a  flag.  The  other  chihlren  were  waving  branches 
and  i)ulling  at  a  garland  of  vine-leaves,  of  which  one 
end  wixs  dragging,  baskets  were  slung  to  the  shafts 
below,  two  dogs  were  following  and  barking,  while 
the  people  in  the  cart  were  chanting  a  sort  of  chorus 
as  they  went  jolting  along  the  road. 

They  sang  while  the  children  waved  their  branches 
in  accompaniment.  It  looked  like  a  christening 
party,  with  the  white  ribbons  and  flowers.  One  of 
the  young  women  held  a  little  white  baby  in  her 
arms  ;  another  sat  as  if  she  was  in  a  boat,  holding 
fkst  a  pretty  little  curly-headed  girl,  while  the 
other  arm  dropped  loosely  over  the  side. 

As  the  cart  jogged  jiast  him,  the  children  rwog- 
nized  Butler,  who  was  well  known  to  them,  and 
they  Ixigan  to  call  to  him,  and  to  wave  their  toys  to 
attract  his  attention.  Tiie  two  men  took  off  their 
cajw,  the  women  nodded,  an<l  went  on  singing ;  all 
except  the  young  woman  who  had  been  leaning 
back, — she  looked  up,  .smiled,  and  made  the  little 
girl  next  her  kiss  her  hand  to  the  wayfarer. 

"  (jrood  by,  Reine,"  said  Butler,  in  English,  start- 
ing forward.     "  I  'm  going  to-morrow." 

Reine,  jogging  away,  (lid  not  seem  to  understand 
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what  he  said  ;  she  strftchod  out  her  lon<j  net-k,  half 
turned  to  tlie  others,  then  hooked  back  ajrain  at 
Diek.  The  other  two  women  did  not  heed  hor,  but 
went  on  shrilly  chantinjr,  — 

SI  le  chcmin  nous  ennni« 
L'un  u  I'autre  nooi  bolrons  ! 

And  a  second  verse,  — 

Void  tons  gens  de  conrage 
Letqoels  s'ea  vont  en  voyaice 
J  tuque  pnr-ile-U  di-s  moats 
Vaire  ce  p^lerinage. 
Totis  boire  nous  ne  poavons. 

<juc  la  bouteilte  on  ii'uulilie. 

Kn  regrettant  Nonnandie, 

Kn  regrettant    .... 

went  the  chorus  with  the  men's  voices  joininf;  in. 
There  was  a  sudden  decline  in  the  hill,  and  the  horse 
that  had  been  goinjj  slowly  l)efore,  set  off  at  a 
trot.  Reine  was  still  leaning  back  and  looking  after 
Butler.  Dick  never  turned  his  head  as  he  wiilked 
<]uietly  on  towards  Tracy.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
tlie  sun  had  set  suddenly,  an<l  that  a  cold  east  wind 
was  comin{]f  up  fVom  the  sea. 

Tlie  cart  jogged  off  towards  the  farmstead  which 
Dick  ha<l  seen  nestling  among  the  trees,  —  Dick 
went  on  his  road  through  the  growing  dusk.  About 
half  an  hour  later,  Madame  Michaud,  belated  and 
in  a  great  hurr}',  drove  past  him  in  her  little  open 
gig;  she  pulled  up,  however,  to  ofl'er  him  a  lift, 
which  Butler-  declined  with  thanks. 

The  road  makes  a  sudden  turn  about  a  mile  be- 
fore you  reach  the  chateau,  and  Dick  could  per- 
ceive the  glow  of  the  windows  of  the  old  place  al- 
ready beginning  to  light  up.  He  could  also  sec  a 
di.'^tant  speck  of  light  in  the  plain,  shining  through 
darker  shadow.  Had  Reine  reached  home,  he 
wondered  ?  was  that  the  flare  of  the  Col/a  blaze 
through  the  open  door  of  the  dwelling,  or  the  lamp 

f)lacea  in  the  window  as  a  signal  to  Dominic  and 
ler  grandfather  that  the  supper  was  ready  V  "  It  is 
as  well  I  am  going  to-morrow,"  Butler  ruefully 
thought  once  more. 

It  was  almost  dark  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
iron  gateff  of  the  Chateau  de  Tracy,  where  his  din- 
ner was  cooking,  and  his  French  relations  wc^re 
awaiting  his  return.  They  were  sitting  out  — 
dusky  foruLs  of  aunts  and  cousins  —  on  chairs  and 
benches,  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  old  place, 
enjoying  the  evening  breeze,  fresh  though  it  was. 
English  people  would  have  hnd«lled  into  cloaks  and 
bonnets,  or  gathered  roimd  close  up  to  the  woo<l- 
fire  in  the  great  bare  saloon  on  a  night  like  this ; 
but  French  people  are  less  cautious  and  chilly  than 
we  are,  and  indeed  there  ai-e  no  insidious  damps 
luriting  in  the  keen  dry  atmosphere  of  Normandy, 
no  hidden  «langers  to  fear  i\»  with  us.  To-night  the 
mansarde  windows  in  the  high  roof,  the  little  nar- 
row windows  in  the  turret,  and  many  of  the  shut- 
tered cas(«menta  down  below,  were  lighted  up  bright- 
Iv.  The  oM  house  looked  more  cheerful  than  in  the 
(laytimc,  when  to  English  eyes  a  certain  mouldiness 
and  neglect  speme<l  to  hang  about  the  place.  Per- 
sons pa-^sing  by  at  night,  when  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  travellers  in  the  ililigence  from  Bayeiix,  and 
other  wayfarers,  sometimes  noticed  the  ol<l  chateau 
blazing  by  the  roadside,  and  sjMTulatefl  dimly,  —  as 
])eople  do  when  they  see  signs  of  an  unknown  life, 
—  as  to  what  sort  of  jx'ople  were  living,  what  sort 
of  a  historj'  was  passing.  Ix'hind  the  gray  walls. 
There  wouhl  be  voices  on  the  terrace,  music  coming 
from  the  open  windows.  TIm>  servants  chistering 
i-ound  the  gates,  after  their  work  was  over,  would 
greet  the  drivers  of  the  passing  vehicles.  As  the 
diligence  pulled  up,  something  would  be  handed 


down,  or  some  one  would  get  out  of  the  interior,  and 
vanish  into  this  imknown  existence,  —  the  cheerful 
voices  would  exchange  good  nights When  Rich- 
ard liutler  first  came  he  arrived  by  this  very  Ba- 
yeux  diligence,  and  he  was  interested  an<l  amused 
as  he  would  have  been  by  a  scene  at  the  play. 

It  was  by  this  same  Baveux  diligence  that  he 
started  early  the  next  mornmg  after  his  w.ilk  alonjj 
the  cliff'.  Madame  de  Tracy,  who  always  wanted 
other  people  to  alter  their  plans  suddenly  at  the  last 
moment,  and  for  no  particular  reason,  had  en«leav- 
ored  to  persuade  her  nephew  to  put  off  his  depart- 
ure for  twenty-four  hours.  But  Dick  was  uneasy, 
and  anxious  to  be  off.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  best  to  go,  and  this  waiting  about  and 
lingering  was  miserable  work.  Besides,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  friend,  who  was  looking  out 
for  him  at  a  certain  shabby  little  hotel  at  Caen,  well 
known  to  them  both.  Dick  told  his  aunt  that  he 
would  stay  there  and  wait  until  she  came  the  next 
day,  but  tliat  he  should  leave  Tracy  by  the  first  dil- 
igence in  the  morning;  and  for  once  he  spoke  as  if 
he  meant  what  he  said. 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and  Richard  packed  up  his 
picture  overnight,  and  went  ofi"  at  seven  o'clock, 
without  his  breakfast,  in  the  rattling  little  diligence. 
An  unexpected  plea«;ure  was  in  store  for  him.  He 
found  M.  Fontaine  already  seated  within  it,  tightly 
wedged  between  two  farmers'  wives,  who  were  going 
to  market  with  their  big  baskets  and  umbrellas,  and 
their  gold  earrings  and  banded  caps.  M.  le  Maire 
was  going  into  Bayeux,  '^^ pour  affaire"  he  informed 
the  company.  But  Richard  Butler  was  silent,  and 
little  inclined  to  the  conversation  which  M.  Fontaine 
tried  to  keep  up  as  well  as  he  could  through  the 
handles  of  the  baskets  with  his  English  friend,  with 
the  other  occupants  of  the  vehicle,  and  with  the  la- 
dies on  his  right  and  his  left.  He  suited  his  subjects 
to  his  auditory.  He  asked  Madame  Nicholas  if  she 
was  going  to  the  fair  at  Creuilly,  and  if  .she  had 
reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  as  much 
amiisement  there  this  year  as  the  last.  He  talked 
to  Madame  Binaud  of  the  concert  in  the  chureh 
the  week  before,  and  of  the  sum  which  M.  le  Cure 
ha<l  cleared  by  the  entertainment.  To  Dick  he  ob- 
served, in  allusion  to  his  intended  journey,  "  What 
a  wonderful  power  is  le  gU'ain  !  You  can,  if  you 
choose,  dine  at  Paris  to-night,  and  breakfast  in  Lon- 
don to-moiTOw  morning.  What  should  we  do," 
a»ked  Fontaine,  "  without  the  aid  of  this  useful  and 
surprising  invention  ?  " 

"  Eh  bien !  moi  qui  vous  parle.  Monsieur  le 
Maire,"  said  Madame  Binaud  ;  "  I  have  never  yet 
been  in  one  of  those  machines  Ji  vapeur.  nor  do  I  ever 
desire  to  go.  Binaud,  he  went  up  to  Paris  last  har- 
vest-time, and  he  came  back,  sure  enough.  But  I 
don't  like  them,"  said  Marlame  Binaud,  shaking  her 
head,  and  showing  her  white  teeth. 

Madame  Binuud  was  a  Conservative.  She  was 
very  stout,  and  wore  a  high  cap  with  big  flajis  that 
were  somewiiat  out  of  <late.  ^ladame  Nicholas  was 
a  bright,  lively  little  woman,  with  a  great  store  of 
peaches  in  her  basket,  a  crinoline,  a  Paris  cap,  and 
all  thi'  latejit  innovations. 

They  went  on  slowly  climbing  the  hill  for  some 
time,  and  as  they  turned  a  comer,  Dick  caught  one 
more  sight  of  Petitport,  all  white  against  the  blue 
sea,  and  ven'  distinct  in  the  early  morning  light. 
Then  the  ddigence  rolled  on  more  (piickly,  and 
the  great  towers  of  Bayeux  Cathedral  came  rising 
aenjss  the  plain.  Butler  looked  back  again  and 
a^n,  but  he  could  see  the  village  no  more.     What 
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wjis  tlie  clmriii  which  attracted  hiiu  so  strangi'ly  to 
the  jK>or  little  plate  ?  he  asked  hiinselt*.  Did  he 
love  the  country  lor  its  own  sake,  or  only  lor  tlie 
sake  ol'the  |>eoj)le  he  letl  tliere  V  But  tlie  diligence 
was  banging  and  rattling  over  the  Bayeux  stones  by 
this  time,  and  it  was  no  use  asking  hiiuself  any  iuore 
questions. 

"Monsieur,"  solenuily  said  Madame  Binaud.  Jis 
she  and  her  friend  prepared  to  get  <lown,  "je  vous 
souhaite  un  bon  voyage." 

"Bon  jour,  mesisieurs ! "  said  Madame  Nicholas, 
cheerfully,  wliile  M.  Fontaine  carefully  handed  out 
the  ladies'  baskets  and  umbrdhis,  and  a  pair  of 
sabots  belonging  to  Madame  Binaud. 

The  maire  himself  descended  at  the  banker's.  It 
was  an  old-fashioned  porte-cochere,  leading  into 
a  sunny,  deserted  courtyard.  M.  Fontaine  stood  in 
the  doorway.  lie  was  collecting  his  mind  for  one 
last  parting  effort  "  My  dear  fren' !  good  voyage," 
he  said  in  Englisli,  waving  his  Panama,  as  Dick 
di'ove  off  to  tiie  station. 

^I.  Fontaine  accomjilished  his  business,  and 
jogged  back  to  Petitport  in  the  diligence  that  even- 
ing, once  more  in  company  with  Madame  Binaud 
and  Madame  Nicholas,  who  had  disposed  of  her 
peiiehes. 

"  II  est  gentil,  le  petit  ]\Ionsieur  Anglais,"  said 
Madame  Nicholas.  "  An<ilais,  Allemand  ;  c'cst  la 
meme  chose,  u'est-ce  pas.  Monsieur  Fontaine  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  the  nations  are  entirely 
distinct,"  says  Fontaine,  —  delighted  to  have  an  oj)- 
portunity  of  exhibiting  his  varied  information  before 
the  passengers. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  where  he  has  got  to  by 
this  time,"  said  Madame  Binaud,  solemnly  nodding 
her  stupid  old  bead. 

Dick  is  only  a  very  little  way  off,  sitting  upon  a 
pile,  and  saying  liirewell  for  a  time  to  the  country 
he  loves.  "  Adieu,  charmant  pays  de  France,"  he 
is  whistling  somewhat  ilolefuUy. 

There  is  a  river,  and  some  people  arc  sitting  on 
some  logs  of  wood  which  have  been  lell  lying  along 
the  embankment,  there  is  a  dying  sunstreak  in  the 
west,  and  the  stars  are  quietly  brightening  over- 
head. 

The  water  reflects  the  sunstreak  and  the  keels  of 
the  ships  which  are  moored  to  the  (piai.  Beyond 
the  quai  the  river  flows  across  a  plain,  through  gray 
and  twilight  mystery  towards  Paris  with  its  domes 
and  triumphal  arches  miles  and  miles  away.  Here, 
against  the  golden-vaulted  background,  crowd  masts 
and  spires  and  gable-roofs  like  those  of  a  goblin 
city,  and  casements  from  which  the  lights  of  the  old 
town  are  beginning  to  shine  and  to  be  reflected  in 
the  water. 

The  old  town  whose  lights  are  kindling  is  Caen 
in  Normandy.  The  j)eople  who  are  sitting  on  the 
logs  are  some  country  folks,  and  two  English  travel- 
lers who  have  strolled  out  with  their  cigars  after 
dinner. 

It  .seems  a  favorite  hour  with  the  Caennois;  many 
townsfolk  arc  out  an<l  al)out.  They  have  done 
their  day's  work,  their  supixjrs  are  getting  ready  by 
the  gleaming  gable  lights,  and  before  going  in  to 
eat,  to  rest,  to  sleep,  tliey  come  to  breathe  tlie  cool 
air,  to  look  at  the  shipping,  to  j)eer  down  into  the 
dark  waters,  and  to  stroll  under  the  trees  of  the 
Cours.  The  avenues  gloom  damp  and  «lark  and 
vaporous  in  the  twilight,  but  one  can  imagine  some 
natures  liking  to  walk  tmder  trees  at  night  and  to 
listen  to  the  dreary  chirping  of  the  crickets.     For 


English  peoi)le  who  have  trees  ami  shadv  groves  at 
home,  there  are  other  things  to  do  at  Caen  besides 
strolling  along  the  dark  Cours.  There  are  the 
(juais,  and  the  quaint  old  courts  and  open  s(]uares, 
and  the  busy  old  streets  all  alight  and  full  of  life. 
They  go  climbing,  descending,  ascending  with  gables 
and  corners,  where  shrines  are  and  turrets  with  weath- 
ercocks, and  bits  of  rag  hanging  from  upper  windows ; 
carved  lintels,  heads  peeping  from  the  high  case- 
ments, voices  calling,  pigeons  Hying  and  perching, 
tlowere  hanging  from  topmost  stories,  and  then  over 
all  these  the  upward  spires  and  the  ivy-grown 
towers  of  the  old  castle  standing  on  the  hill,  and 
down  below  crumbling  Roman  walls  and  green 
moats  all  luxuriant  with  autumn  garlands.  All  day 
long  the  bright  Norman  sky  had  been  shining  upon 
the  gardens  and  hillsides,  and  between  the  carved 
stones  and  parapets  and  high  roofs  of  the  city. 

Richard  Butler  had  been  wandering  about  all  the 
afternoon  in  this  pleasant  confusion  of  sight,  and 
sound,  and  bright  color.  He  Jiad  missed  the  friend 
he  expected  to  meet,  but  this  did  not  greatly  affect 
lum,  for  he  knew  he  would  turn  up  that  night  at  the 
hotel,  —  at  the  table-d'hote  most  likely ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  wandering  round  and  about,  stop])ing  at 
every  corner,  looking  into  every  church,  noting  the 
bright  ])ietures,  framed  as  it  were  in  the  arches, 
staring  up  at  the  gables,  at  the  quaint  wares  in  the 
shops  ;  making  mental  notes  of  one  kind  and  another, 
which  might  be  useful  some  day,  —  he  had  spent  a 
tran(|uil,  solitary  afternoon.  He  had  seen  a  score  of 
subjects ;  once  sitting  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the 
churches,  a  side  door  had  opened,  and  with  a  sudden 
Hood  of  light  front  a  green  courtyard  outside,  an 
old  bent  woman  came  in,  carrying  great  bunches  of 
llowers.  She  can»e  slowly  out  of  the  sunlight,  and 
went  with  dragging  step  to  the  altar  of  the  beauti- 
ful white  Virgin,  where  the  tapers  were  burning. 
And  then  she  placed  the  flowers  on  the  altar  and 
crept  away.  Here  was  a  subject,  Butler  thought, 
and  he  tried  to  discover  why  it  alfccted  him.  A 
pretty  young  girl  tripping  in,  blushing  with  her 
offering  and  her  petition,  would  not  have  touched 
him  as  did  the  sight  of  this  lonely  and  aged  woman, 
coming  sadly  along  with  her  fresh  wreaths  and  nose- 
gays. Poor  soul !  what  can  she  have  to  pray  for  V 
"  Her  flowers  should  be  withered  inunortelles,"  he 
thought,  but  the  combinations  of  real  lite  do  not 
pose  for  effect,  and  the  simple,  natural  incongruities 
of  every  day  are  more  harmonious  than  any  com- 
positions or  allusions,  no  matter  how  elaborate. 
Butler  thought  of  Uhlsvnd's  chaplet,  "  Es  pfliickte 
bliimlein  miinnigfalt,"  and  taking  out  his  note-book 
he  wrote  «lown,  — 

"  Old  people's  petitions,  St.  G.  4  o'clock.  Of- 
fering u])  flowers,  old  woman  blue  petticoat,  white 
stripe.  Pointed  (Jothic  doorway,  light  from  I  to  r 
through  Red  St.  gla.«s.    Uliland." 

The  next  place  into  which  he  strolled  was  a  de- 
serted little  court  of  exchange,  silent  and  tenantlcss, 
though  the  great  busy  street  rolled  by  only  a  lew 
score  yards  away.  There  were  statues  in  llorid 
niches,  windows  Ix'hind,  a  wonder  of  <"arved  stone- 
work, of  pillars,  of  polished  stems  and  brackets.  It 
was  a  silent  little  nook,  with  tlie  <leep  sky  shining 
overhead,  and  the  great  black  shadows  striking  and 
marking  out  the  lovely  ornaments  which  patient 
hands  had  carved  and  traced  upon  the  stone.  It 
was  all  very  sympathetic  and  resting  to  his  mind. 
It  was  like  the  conversation  of  a  friend,  who  some- 
times listens,  sometimes  discoui*ses,  saying  all  sorts 
of  pleasant  things;    suggesting,  turning  your  own 
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dull  and  wearied  thoughts  into  new  idea^i,  brighten- 
ing as  you  brighten,  interesting  you,  leading  you 
away  from  the  worn-out  old  dangerous  paths  where 
you  were  stumbling  ami  strugghng,  and  un  and  down 
which  you  had  Ix^en  wandering  fus  if  bewitched. 

Dirk  went  back  to  the  Uible-d'hoto  at  five  o'clock, 
and  di^ired  the  waiter  to  keep  a  vacant  seat  beside 
him.  Before  the  soupe  had  been  handed  round, 
another  young  man  not  unlike  Dick  in  manner,  but 
taller  and  better  looking,  came  strolling  in,  and 
witli  a  nod  and  a  smile,  and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  sat 
down  beside  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  said  Dick. 

"  Looking  for  you,"  said  the  other.  "  Brittany, 
—  that  sort  of  thing.  Have  you  got  on  with  your 
picture  V  " 

"  Yes,"  Butler  answered,  "  finished  it,  and  begun 
another.  You  know  I  'm  on  my  way  home.  Better 
come,  too.  Beamish,  and  help  me  to  look  after  all 
my  aunt's  boxes." 

"  Which  aunt's  boxes  ?  "  said  Beamish,  eagerly. 

"  Not  Mi-s.  Butler's,"  Dick  answered,  smiling. 
"  But  Catherine  is  fiourisliing,  at  least  she  was 
looking  very  pretty  when  I  came  away,  and  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  see  me  Jigain." 

And  then,  when  dinner  was  over,  and  the  odd- 
looking  British  couples  had  retired  to  their  rooms, 
the  two  young  men  lighted  their  cigars,  and  strolled 
out  across  the  Place  together,  went  out  and  sat 
upon  the  log,  until  quite  late  at  night,  talking  and 
smoking  together  in  the  (juiet  and  darkness. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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A  MAN  WITH  A  LARGE  FAJSIILY. 

The  Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  Shoe  is  the  tra- 
ditional representative  of  the  parent  afUicted  witli  a 
large  family.  Tlie  Old  Woman  might  have  had 
seventy  children  ;  perhaps  she  had  more  ;  certainly 
she  had  so  many  "  she  did  n't  know  what  to  do" 
There  is  a  man  m  Bristol,  however,  who  beats  the 
Old  Woman  out  of  sight  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
his  family.  "  How  many  has  he,  then  ?  "  the  reader 
will  iisk.  Well,  to  reply  with  the  same  precision 
of  language  as  was  used  by  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, who,  not  being  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
Euclid,  once  described  a  rent  in  a  ship's  side  as 
"about  as  long  jis  a  bit  of  string,"  it  may  be  said 
that  George  Midler  of  Bristol  has  more  than  a  mile 
of  children.  Place  them  in  a  line,  with  a  couple 
of  yanls  between  each  of  them,  and  then  count  up 
what  space  will  be  covered  by  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  —  that  bein<»  the  number 
for  which  George  Miiller  hiis  to  provide  daily.  It 
is  considen'd  a  lai^re  family  when  fifteen  sit  down 
to  table,  —  but  eleven  hundred  and  fifty !  That  is 
something  like  a  family.  What  a  fortune  the  man 
must  have,  to  fill  so  many  moutlis.  It  is  a  respect- 
able colony  that  has  to  be  dealt  with !  PMeven 
hundred  and  fifty  dinners  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  a  year ;  ditto  breakfasts  and  teas ; 
eleven  hundred  .-ind  fifty  children  to  clothe  and  to 
educate  !  Then  they  live  in  houses  which  are  mort* 
like  castles  than  ordinary  dwellings.  Beds  for 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  ;  schoolrooms  for  eleven 
hundred  anil  fifty ;  play-rooms  for  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  ;  nurseries  tor  a  lurge  portion  of  the  eleven 
hundred  an<l  fifty ;  play -grounds  lor  those  who  are 
old  enough  to  dance  on  the  spring-boanl  or  swing 
on  the  round-about,  and  toys  for  the  little  ones. 
Then  there  is  an  army  of  nurses,  and  teachers,  and 
servants.     Again  the  reader  will  say,  "  What  a  for- 


tune the  man  must  have  ! "  The  surmise  is  entirely 
erroneous.  George  Midler  is  a  poor  man.  He  has 
nothing  but  what  people  choose  to  give  him,  and 
the  rule  of  his  life  is  never  to  ask  anyl)ody  for  any- 
thing, and  never  to  publish  the  name  of  anybody 
who  gives  him  anything.  What !  A  poor  man  keep 
eleven  hundred  anil  fifty  chihlren  in  these  hand- 
some dwellings,  feed  them,  clothe  them,  and  edu- 
cate them  ?  Preposterous  ?  So  it  would  appear ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  preposterous,  when  the  matter  is 
explained,  although  it  may  have  something  of  the 
wonderful,  and  even  of  the  miraculous,  in  it. 

George  Miiller,  whose  name  will  probably  here- 
after be  identified  with  orphanages,  as  the  name  of 
llobtirt  Raikes  is  identified  with  Sunday  schools, 
is  a  Prussian  by  birth,  having  been  born  at  Kroppen- 
staedt,  near  Halberstadt,  in  1805,  His  father  w;is 
a  collector  of  excise  for  the  Prussian  government. 
In  182!),  Mr.  Midler  came  to  England,  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  missionary  in  connection  with 
the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews.  This  connection,  however,  never 
was  formed,  and  he  became  the  minister  of  a  small 
congregation  of  '  Brethren '  at  Teigninouth.  In 
1832,  he  went  to  Bristol,  and  with  Henry  Craik, 
the  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  became  a  minister 
among  the  Brethren  there.  These  co-workers  stip- 
ulated that  they  should  have  no  fixed  salary,  —  a 
practice  which  Mr.  jMiiller  adopted  at  Teignmouth ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Miiller  has  never 
had  any  salary,  although  he  has  preached  regularly 
in  Bristol  for  over  thirty-four  years.  A  man  who 
has  no  means,  who  declines  to  accept  a  salary,  and 
who  also  makes  it  a  fixed  rule  of  life  never  to  ask 
anybody  for  anything,  is  in  rather  a  peculiar  j)osition. 

!Mr.  Miiller  having  adopted  this  course,  had  noth- 
ing to  depend  upon  but  what  people  who  knew  his 
habits  chose  to  give  him.  One  person  would  send 
him  a  present  of  a  hat,  another  would  send  him  a 
suit  of  clothes  ;  and  it  happened  at  times  that  these 
precarious  gifts  did  not  always  come  exactly  when 
they  were  wanted,  and  Mr.  Miill«r  occasionally  was 
dressed  in  the  reverse  of  what  is  called  "  the  ex- 
treme of  fashion."  Still  he  preached,  cheerfully ; 
and  shortly  before  183G,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  a  time  he  had  not  sixpence  in  the  world, 
he  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  jiroviding  for  poor  orphans 
who  had  lost  both  father  and  mother  bv  death. 
Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1836,  he  fitted 
up  the  house  he  was  then  living  in  at  No.  6  Wilson 
Street,  Bristol,  for  thirty  orphans,  who  were  to  be 
supjxjrted  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  himself,  — 
that  is,  by  the  bounty  of  donors,  wiio,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, were  asked  for  anytiiing,  and  whose 
names,  whether  they  gave  much  or  little,  were  never 
Iiublished.  Viewed  jis  an  ordinary  attempt  to  pro- 
vide for  orphans,  this  was  an  extraoi*dinary  experi- 
ment. 

^Vhat  followed  is  a  perfect  romance  of  faith  and 
benevolence.  Oft^n  after  Mr.  Miiller  had  filled  his 
house  with  orphans,  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity to  provide  for  them.  Sometimes  he  ha<I  to 
sell  furniture  to  supply  them  with  food.  He  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  go  into  debt,  and  to  pay  for  every- 
thing as  it  wjis  bought;  and  many  a  time  at  the 
close  of  the  day  he  had  no  money  for  ne.xt  day's 
supplies.  Still  the  orphans  never  went  without 
either  food  or  without  ample  clothing.  The  strug- 
gles were  extraordinary ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  extreme  necessities  of  the  hour  were  frequently 
met  is  ODO  of  the  most  singular  stories  that  ever 
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WM  written.  Mr.  Miillcr  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
work  he  had  undertaiten  ;  and  believing  that  all  his 
needs  were  suiiplietl  in  answer  to  prayer,  he  went 
on  increasing  his  accommodation  tor  orphans.  Ac- 
cording to  all  ordinary  calculations,  he  had  gone  too 
far  with  his  practicfil  philanthropy;  but  as  there 
were  still  more  and  more  orplians  brought  to  him, 
he  took  them  in,  and  then  his  house  got  too  small  to 
hold  them.  He  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  but  instead  of  being  dismayed  he 
took  another  house.  The  two  houses  became  too 
small  for  his  ever-increasing  family,  and  he  took  a 
thinl  liouse,  and  then  a  fourth.  Into  these  four 
houses  his  family  of  orphans  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  ;  and  as  the  number  continued  to 
increase,  Mr.  Midler  decided  to  build  a  large  house, 
in  which  he  could  place  all  the  orphans  together. 
He  selected  a  site  at  Ashley  Down,  about  two  miles 
from  Bristol,  and  the  land  and  building  cost  over 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Still  he  never  asked  for 
any  money.  People  began  to  know  the  work  he 
was  engaged  in,  for  they  could  see  the  orphans  and 
the  magnificent  house  which  hail  been  built  for  them. 

The  New  Orphan  House  at  Ashley  Down  was 
Intended  for  three  hundred  and  thirty  orphans. 
Like  the  four  rented  houses  in  Wilson  Street,  how- 
ever, this  vast  establishment  soon  became  too  small. 
Then  Mr.  Mliller  built  a  second  house  for  four  hun- 
dred more  orphans ;  but  after  both  houses  were 
filled,  orphans  were  still  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  Mr.  Miiller's  doors ;  and,  seeing  that 
his  accommodation  was  still  too  small,  he  erected  a 
third  house,  to  hold  four  hundred  and  fifty  more 
orphans.  These  three  houses  are  now  full.  The 
expenses  in  connection  with  them  last  year  —  inde- 
pendent of  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  — 
was  over  twelve  thousand  |K)unds,  this  being  the 
current  annual  expense.  Mr.  Midler  adheres  to  his 
old  plan ;  nobody  is  asked  for  any  help,  and  all 
this  money  comes  up  annually.  There  is  no  regular 
list  of  contributors,  as  in  connection  with  other 
institutions.  Since  Mr.  ^liiller  commenced  the  or- 
j)hanage  work,  he  has  received  for  the  orphans 
the  e.xtraonJinary  sum  of  .£233,485  11,«.  1^.  He 
publishes  strictly-kept  accounts  ;  but  whether  a 
donor  gives  a  penny  or  a  thousand  pounds,  no 
name  is  given.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in 
these  reports  gift^s  of  £  1,000,  £  2,000,  £  3,000,  and 
upwards,  and  the  only  indications  of  the  personality 
of  the  donors  are  a  couple  of  initial  letters. 

In  the  reception  of  the  orphans  there  is  no  sec- 
tarian distinction  whatever ;  and  without  favor  or 
partiality,  the  orphans  are  received  in  the  order  in 
which  ai)plication  is  made  for  them.  No  interest  is 
required  to  get  a  child  admitted  ;  the  only  limit  is 
the  accommodation.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Miiller 
found  that  his  three  large  houses,  built  for  eleven 
Imndred  and  fifty  orphans,  were  full ;  and  he  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  fourth,  wliich  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  fifth.  When  these  new  houses  are 
completed,  there  will  be  accommodation  for  two 
thousand  orphans. 

The  institution  lias  already  become  more  than 
national.  It  is  known  in  all  part,s  of  the  world,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  list  of  contributions  received 
during  the  la«t  year.  These  contributions  include 
donations  from  all  part's  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Raitt  Imlies,  from  Australia,  from 
Natal,  from  Demerara.  from  New  Zealand,  the 
United  States,  (iihraltar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  many  other  places.  The  donations  vary  from 
a  few  coppers  saved  by  an  errand-boy  to  a  thousand 


jionnds.  Some  people  send  jewelry  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orphans,  others  send  various  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  and  others  send  money.  Thou- 
sands upon  thous.ands  of  pounds  in  ca.sh  and  notes 
have  been  dropped  anonymously  into  Mr.  Miiller's 
letter-box.  Tlie  donors  who  reside  in  Bristol  have 
before  them  the  great  work ;  and  the  New  Orphan 
Houses  being  open  to  the  public  on  certain  days 
in  the  week,  they  are  visited  by  persons  from  all 
jiarts  of  the  country. 

The  three  houses  now  in  operation  contain,  as 
already  stilted,  eleven  hundred  and  fifly  orphans. 
Each  of  the  houses  is  built  on  the  very  best  prin- 
ciples to  insure  the  health  of  the  inmates.  The 
various  rooms  are  heated  by  steam,  and  the  ven- 
tilation being  excellent,  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  children  is  very  low.  The  girls  are  trained 
for  servants,  and  remain  in  the  institution  till  th^y 
are  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  the  boys  re- 
main till  they  are  fourteen,  when  thej'  are  sent  out 
as  apprentices  to  such  trades  as  they  may  select. 
It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  so  many  orphans 
well  cared  for ;  but  when  it  is  known  how  they  are 
provided  for,  —  nobody  ever  being  solicited  by  the 
founder  of  the  institution  to  give  anything,  —  Mr. 
Miiller  and  his  large  family  give  a  complete  answer 
to  the  cynics  who  assume  that  ostentation  is  in 
some  way  or  other  mixed  up  with  the  world's  charity. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Jules  Janix  has  published  a  new  novel,  "  Le 
Talisman." 

M.  Prevost  Parapol  has  in  press  a  political 
treatise,  "  Democracy  and  Liberty." 

M.  ViCTORiEN  Sardou  has  read  liis  new  play 
to  the  actors  of  the  Gymnase.  All  of  them  figure 
in  it     The  piece  is  entitled,  "  Nos  Bona  Villageois." 

Temple  Bar  for  September  contains  a  long  and 
well-written  paper  entitled  "  A  Week  with  the  Fe- 
nians," from  the  pen  of  Sir.  George  B.  Woods  of 
the  Boston  Dn'Jy  Adcertiser. 

M.  Prosper  Merimee,  well  known  to  our  readers 
as  the  author  of  "  Colomba,"  *'  The  Etruscan  Vase," 
and  other  popular  works,  has  been  the  guest  —  the 
sole  guest  —  of  the  French  Emperor  and  Empress 
at  St.  Cloud  for  a  week. 

Sexor  de  la  Barrera,  the  Spanish  biblio- 
gr-iphlcal  writer,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  life  of 
Ix)pe  de  Vega,  founded  on  documents  hitherto  un- 
known, and  comprising  a  series  of  the  poet's  auto- 
graph letters,  lately  brought  to  light  from  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Condc  de  Altamira.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  publication  of  these  letters  will  be 
opposed,  because  they  reveal  that,  even  after  he 
became  a  priest,  I>oih;  was  somewhat  given  to  the 
vanities  of  the  world. 

Twelve  women  were  shipped  off  in  a  French 
transport  shin  for  the  pur|X)se  of  being  married  to 
convicts  at  C'aycnne.  The  Paris  Temps  is  very  in- 
dignant that  these  twelve  young  women  who  are  to 
be  married  to  the  twelve  best-behaved  convicts  at 
Cayenne  were  not  consulte<l  as  to  whether  they 
ap])rove  of  such  partners.  The  girls  were  picked 
out  from  the  Maison  Ccntrale  at  Clermont,  and  have 
got  en  roufe  a.*'  far  a.s  Toulon,  where  they  are  to  be 
put  on  boani  the  transport  Ceres.  We  are  not  told 
on  what  principle  of  selection  the  relative  goodness 
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of  the  intcuded  husbands  is  determined ;  but  each 
happy  pair  is  to  have  a  plot  of  prouiul,  aiid  seeds, 
tools,  &e.,  to  stock  it.  What  more  could  well-dis- 
]x>8ed  French  people  wish  ibr  —  in  Cayenne  V  The 
twelve,  by  the  way,  are  only  a  first  instalment.  If 
people  will  not  coloni;ce  of  their  own  Iree  will,  the 
Emperor  appears  to  tliink  they  must  be  made  to 
colonize. 

M.  Bkutall,  the  well-known  Parisiiin  artist,  was 
recently  made  the  happy  father  of  three  girls  at  one 
birth.  The  Giizetff  di's  ICtnuKjers  announces  that 
mother  and  children  are  doing  well ;  that  the  latter 
weigh  nine  kilogrammes  altogether,  each  being 
about  the  same  size ;  that  they  are  so  alike  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  them  but  for  a 
silver  plate  on  the  arm  of  each,  inscribed  with  her 
name ;  and  that  the  women  of  the  ilower-market 
have  sent  a  deputation  to  present  three  bou<|uets  to 
the  intauts. 

Professor  Schoxbkin  has  discovered  that  the 
curious  compound,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
every  day  being  applied  to  new  uses,  and  promisies  to 
become  a  most  valuable  aid  both  to  the  philosopher 
and  the  manufacturer,  may  be  obtained  with  great 
tacility  by  agitating  in  a  large  receiver,  into  which 
the  air  has  free  access,  amalgamated  zinc,  in  j)ow- 
der,  and  distilled  water.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
combines  with  the  zinc  and  water,  o.xide  of  zinc  and 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  being  formed.  The  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  either  zinc 
or  mercury,  and  being  (}uite  free  from  acid  it  re- 
mains for  u  long  time  without  decomposing. 

TnK  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  have  pur- 
chased the  Hotel  Camavalet  for  $190,000.  They 
intend  to  place  in  it  the  museum  of  Parisian  history. 
This  mansion  was  for  years  the  residence  of  Mme. 
de  Sevign^.  In  one  of  her  letters,  "  Vichy,  Sun- 
day, 19  September,  1G77,"  she  says:  "  D'Hacque- 
ville  chaflers  so  much  about  la  i-amard/elfe  I  am 
frightened  to  death  lest  he  allows  it  to  escape.  Eh  ! 
bon  Dieu  !  >vty  lay  so  much  stress  on  six  months  ? 
Have  we  annhing  better?  Write  him,  :is  I  do,  not 
to  use  on  this  occasion  his  prolbund  judgment." 
Mme.  de  Sevign^'s  letter  seems  to  have  had  the  de- 
sired effect  on  D'Haccpievillc.  She  took  possession 
of  the  mansion  in  October,  1C77.  The  drawing- 
room  used  by  her  and  her  daughter  remain  "  pre- 
cisely "  as  it  was  in  their  <lay.  The  marble  table  on 
which  they  used  to  breakfast  in  the  garden  is  still 
in  its  old  ])lace ;  but  two  sycamores  are  all  that  r(!- 
main  of  the  trees  which  adorned  tiie  garden.  It 
was  under  their  shade  that  Abbe  Tetu  loved  to 
talk  (he  carrie<l  his  love  to  such  excess  that  Mme. 
de  Sevigne  nicknamed  him  Abbe  Tetu, — taU-toi, 
Abbe  Stubborn,  —  stop  I)  and  Bourdaloue  would 
study  his  sertuons.  ^Ime.  de  Sevigne  died  there 
the  14th  January,  1690. 

The  Sjierlnlor  finds  nmch  amusement  in  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith's  account  of  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Argosy.  "  Alx)ut  Mr. 
Dobell  him.self  we  learn  that  his  mental  constitution 
is  high,  solitary,  dis<lainful.  His  genius  is  of  an 
ascetic  and  fakir  kind.  He  stands  apart  from  his 
fellows,  and  wraps  himself  up  in  the  mantle  of  his 
own  thoughts.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  his  friend  to  be 
too  persistentlv  dignified.  He  thinks  a  ]>oem  should 
go  forth  as  the  proclamation  of  a  king;  adverse 
critics  he  regards  as  rebels  against  lawful  authority, 


and  would  probably  have  them  executed  forthwith. 
These  are  more  interesting  facts  than  that  IVIr.  Alex- 
ander Smith  finds  as  nobh^  passages  in  the  '  Roman ' 
as  in  '  Hellas ' :  as  intricate  searcliing  of  <lark  lx)soms 
and  moods  in  Balder  as  in  the  C'enci ;  IjtIcs  in 
'England  in  Time  of  War'  which  will  mate  with 
the  '  Sensitive  Plant '  and  the  '  Skylark.'  Two  of 
the  grandest  things  in  Mr.  Dobell  are,  that  as  other 
men  under  the  infiuence  of  strong  emotion  look  Uke 
all  their  progenitors  combined,  so  Mr.  Dobell  in  his 
finer  pjissages  looks  like  himself;  and  that  on  the 
approach  of  the  ordinary  and  commonplace  Mr. 
Dobell  retires  into  the  unpierced  depths  of  his  na- 
ture, where  no  one  can  follow  him.  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith  finely  compares  Mr.  Dobell  perfonning  this 
evolution  to  the  Ked  Indian,  but  we  are  strongly 
reminded  of  the  boundinjr  brother's  taking  a  lighted 
torch  and  jumping  down  liis  own  throat.  No  doubt 
when  Mr.  Dobell  next  takes  his  torch  and  plunges 
into  the  unpierced  depths  of  his  nature  he  will  carry 
this  panegyric  with  hzm,  and  digest  it  somewhere  in 
those  recesses.  And  we  hope  he  will  not  blush  in- 
wardlij  to  find  it  seriously  stated  that  for  intellectual 
force,  poetic  insight,  and  vitality  he  may  claim  to  be 
ranked  pari  pa^ifu  with  Tennjson  and  Browning. 
Perhaps  all  three  characteristics  —  the  force  to 
take  the  plunge,  the  insight  given  l)y  the  plunge, 
and  the  vitality  shown  in  recovering  from  the  plunge 
—  are  even  more  significant  of  jNIr.  Dobell  than  of 
either  of  the  other  poets." 

Tnic  Prussian  generals  engaged  in  the  recent 
campaign  were  for  the  most  part  men  whose  mili- 
tary achievements  can  be  detailed  in  verj-  few 
words.  The  Crown  Prince,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
had  not  had  a  chance  of  winning  much  fame  up  to 
the  time  when  his  father  and  his  father's  minister 
overbore  his  objections  to  the  war  with  Austria,  and 
forced  him  into  the  field.  However  events  may 
turn  in  the  future,  the  successes  achieved  by  the 
young  prince  will  never  be  forgotten  by  his  people, 
though  when  we  call  him  young  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  of  the  gi-eatest  victories  of  great 
captains  have  been  won  at  an  earlier  age.  The 
masterly  plan  of  the  campaign  in  Bohemia  has  been 
attributed  to  the  head  of  the  Prussian  stafi",  the 
Baron  von  ]Moltke,  who  is  old  enough  to  have  coun- 
selled timid  action,  if  all  we  have  heard  of  late  of 
the  incapar.'ity  of  generals  over  filly-five  or  sixty 
years  of  age  has  nmch  truth  in  it.  The  Baron  is  of 
Danish  family,  but  entered  the  Prussian  service 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  He  was  soon  put  on 
tiie  staff',  and  was  sent,  in  company  with  the  Baron 
Bincke-Oldendorf,  to  be  present  at  the  campaign 
between  the  Turks  and  Eg^-ptians  in  Mehemet  All's 
time,  when  he  was  a  spectator  of  the  battle  of  Nisib. 
General  Stcinmetz,  from  whose  corps  (the  fitlh 
anny  corps)  the  first  bulletin  of  victory  in  Bohemia 
was  issuetl.  is  an  old  hero  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence in  Napoleon's  time.  He  received  the  iron 
(•n>ss  when  <iuite  young,  held  a  commission  in  the 
Diisseldorf  (iuanl.  and  afler  the  barricade  struggles 
in  Berlin  led  two  battalions  of  the  second  foot  regi- 
ment into  Sle.'!\ig,  and  took  an  active  \)?vct  in  all  the 
engagements  tljcre.  He  was  afle^^va^«ls  appointed 
commander  of  the  cadet  academy  in  Berlin.  Gren- 
eral  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  commander  of  the 
eighth  army  corps,  is  another  hero  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  but  the  fifty  years  that  have  since 
njlled  over  his  head  have  abated  nothing  of  his 
vigor ;  witness  Munchengriitz,  where  he  was  the 
first  to  give  and  receive  fire,  and  Gitachin.    GJcn- 
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end  Vogol  von  Falkonstein,  coniinander  of  the 
seventh  army  corp,  bejjan  his  career  in  1813,  when 
he  ran  away  from  home  to  enliut  in  a  riHe  corps. 
His  frame  was  so  slipht  and  delicate  that  he  was 
scarcely  thoujilit  capable  of  carrying  his  arms,  but 
nevertheless  he  won  his  lieutenant's  epaulettes  with- 
in a  year,  and  at  the  engagement  of  Montmirail 
was  obliged  to  take  command  of  his  battalion,  all 
his  seniors  having  been  put  hors  de  combat.  On 
this  occasion  he  won  the  iron  cross.  He  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  barricade  struggle  of  1848, 
and  in  18G4  Avas  appointed  chief  of  Von  Wrangel's 
staff. 


CLEOPATRA. 

"  Iler  beauty  might  outface  the  jealous  hours, 
Turn  shame  to  love  and  pain  to  a  tender  sleep. 
And  the  strong  nerve  of  hate  to  sloth  and  tears  ; 
Malie  spring  rebellious  in  the  sides  of  frost, 
Thrust  out  lank  winter  with  hot  August  growths. 
Compel  sweet  blooii  into  the  husks  of  death. 
And  from  strange  beasts  enforce  harsh  courtesy." 

T.  Uatman,  Fall  of  Antony,  1655. 

Her  mouth  is  fragrant  as  a  vine, 
A  vine  with  birds  in  all  its  boughs ; 

Serpent  and  scarab  for  a  sign 

Between  the  beauty  of  her  brows 

And  the  amorous  deep  lids  divine. 

Her  great  curled  hair  makes  luminous 
Her  cheeks,  her  lifted  throat  and  chin. 

Shall  she  not  have  the  hearts  of  us 
To  shatter,  and  the  loves  tlicrein 

To  shed  between  her  fingers  thus? 


Small  ruined  broken  strays  of  light, 

Pearl  after  pearl  she  shreds  them  through 

Her  long  sweet  sleepy  fingers,  white 
As  any  pearl's  heart  veined  with  blue, 

And  soft  as  dew  on  a  soft  night. 

As  if  the  very  eyes  of  love 

Shone  through  her  shutting  lids,  and  stole 
The  slow  looks  of  a  snake  or  dove ; 

As  if  her  lips  absorbed  the  whole 
Of  love,  her  soul  the  soul  thereof. 

Lost,  all  the  lordly  pearls  that  were 

Wrun^  from  the  sea's  heart,  from  the  green 

Coasts  of  the  Indian  gulf-river ; 
Lost,  all  the  loves  of  the  world  —  so  keen 

Towards  this  queen  for  love  of  her. 

You  sec  a";ainst  her  throat  the  small 

Sharp  glittering  shadows  of  them  shake  ; 

And  through  her  hair  the  imperial 
Curled  likeness  of  the  river  snake, 

Whose  bite  shall  make  an  end  of  all. 

Through  the  scales  sheathing  him  like  wings, 
Through  hieroglyphs  of  gold  and  gem, 

The  strong  sense  of  her  beauty  stings, 
Like  a  keen  pulse  of  love  in  them, 

A  running  flame  tlirough  all  his  rings. 

Under  those  low  large  lids  of  hers 
She  hath  the  histories  of  all  time ; 

The  fruit  of  foliage-.stricken  years; 

The  old  seasons  with  their  heavy  chime 

That  leaves  its  rhyme  in  the  world's  ears. 


She  sees  the  heart  of  death  made  bare. 

The  ravelled  riddle  of  the  skies. 
The  faces  faded  that  were  fair. 

The  mouths  made  speechless  that  were  wise, 
The  hollow  eyes  and  dusty  hair ; 

The  shape  and  shadow  of  mystic  things, 
Things  that  fate  fashions  or  forbids ; 

The  staff  of  time-forgotten  kings 
Whose  name  falls  off  the  Pyramids, 

Their  coffin-lids  and  grave-clothings ; 

Dank  dregs,  the  scum  of  pool  or  clod, 
God-spawn  of  lizard-footed  clans. 

And  those  dog-headed  hulks  that  trod 
Swart  necks  of  the  old  Egyptians, 

Eaw  draughts  of  man's  beginning  God ; 

The  poised  hawk,  quivering  ere  he  smote. 
With  plume-like  gems  on  breast  and  back ; 

The  asps  and  water-worms  afloat 

Between  the  rush-flowers  moist  and  slack ; 

The  cat's  warm  black  bright  rising  throat. 

Tlie  purple  days  of  drouth  expand 

Like  a  scroll  opened  out  again  ; 
The  molten  heaven  drier  than  sand. 

The  hot  red  heaven  without  rain. 
Sheds  iron  pain  on  the  empty  land. 

All  Egypt  aches  in  the  sun's  sight ; 

The  lips  of  men  are  harsh  for  drouth, 
The  fierce  air  leaves  their  cheeks  burnt  white, 

Charred  by  the  bitter  blowing  south, 
Whose  dusty  mouth  is  sharp  to  bite. 

All  this  she  dreams  of,  and  her  eyes 
Are  wroudit  afler  the  sense  hereof. 

There  is  no  heart  in  her  for  sighs ; 
The  face  of  her  is  more  than  love,  — 

A  name  above  the  Ptolemies. 

Her  great  grave  beauty  covere  her 
As  that  sleek  spoil  beneath  her  feet 

Clothed  once  the  anointed  soothsayer ; 
The  hallowing  is  gone  forth  from  it 

Now,  made  unmeet  for  priests  to  wear. 

She  treads  on  go<ls  and  "od-like  things, 
On  fate  and  fear  and  life  and  death. 

On  hate  that  cleaves  and  love  that  clings. 
All  that  is  brought  forth  of  man's  breath 

And  perisheth  with  what  it  brings. 

She  holds  her  future  close,  her  lips 
Hold  fast  the  face  of  things  to  be ; 

Actium,  and  sound  of  war  that  dips 
Down  the  blown  valleys  of  the  sea, 

Far  sails  tliat  flee,  and  storms  of  ships ; 

The  laughing  red  sweet  mouth  of  wine 

At  ending  of  life's  festival ; 
That  spice  of  cerecloths,  and  the  fine 

White  bitter  dust  funereal 
Sprinkled  on  all  things  for  a  sign ; 

His  face,  who  was  and  was  not  he, 

In  whom,  alive,  her  life  abode ; 
The  end,  when  she  gained  heart  to  see 

Those  ways  of  death  wherein  she  trod, 
Goddess  by  god,  with  Antony. 

Algkkxon   SwiNBUnNE. 
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THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 

BY  MISS   THACKERAY, 
ArrnoR  or  "thb  stort  op  blisabrb." 

CHAPTER    II. 

THE  TWO   CATHERINK3. 

There  are  some  things  dull  and  shabby  and  un- 
interestinjT  to  one  person,  which  to  another  are  all 
shining  with  a  mysterious  light  and  glamour  of  their 
own.  A  dingy  London  hall,  with  some  hats  on 
pegs,  a  broad  staircase  with  a  faded  blue  and  yel- 
low Turkey  carpet,  occasionally  a  gloomy  echoing 
of  distant  plates,  and  unseen  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchens  below ;  a  drawing-room  up  above,  the 
piano  which  gives  out  the  usual  tunes  over  and  over 
iigain,  like  a  musical  snuff-box;  the  sofa,  tiie  table, 
the  side-table,  the  paper-cutter,  the  Edinburr/h,  and 
the  Cornhill,  and  the  Saturday  Review;  the  usual 
mamma  with  her  lace-cap,  sitting  on  the  sofa,  the 
other  lady  at  the  writing-table,  the  young  man  just 
going  away  standing  by  the  fireplace,  the  two 
young  ladies  sitting  m  the  window  with  waves  of 
crinoline  and  their  heads  dressed.  Tiie  people 
outside  the  window  passing,  repassing,  and  driving 
through  Eaton  Square,  the  distant  unnoticed  drone 
of  an  organ,  the  steeple  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
This  one  spot,  so  dull,  so  strange  to  Madame  de 
Tracy  after  her  own  pleasant  green  pastures,  so  like 
a  thousand  others  to  a  thousand  other  people,  was 
90  unlike  to  one  poor  little  person  I  know  of;  its 
charm  was  so  strange  and  so  powerful,  that  she 
could  scarcely  trust  herself  to  think  of  it  at  one 
time.  In  after  years  she  turned  from  the  remem- 
brance with  a  constant  pain  and  effort,  until  at  last 
by  degrees  the  charm  travelled  elsewhere,  and  the 
sunlight  lit  up  other  places. 

My  little  person  is  only  Miss  George,  a  poor  little 
twenty-year-old  poveme.'»s,  part  worried,  part  puz- 
zled, part  sad,  and  part  happy  too,  for  mere  youth 
and  good  spirits.  You  can  .see  it  all  in  her  round 
face,  which  brighten.s,  changes,  smiles,  and  saddens 
many  times  a  day.  She  catches  glimiwes  of  the 
Paradii^e  I  have  been  describing  as  she  runs  up  and 
down  stairs  in  pursuit  of  naughty,  refractory  Au- 
pista,  or  dilatory  little  Sarah,  or  careless  Lydia,  who 
lias  last  her  lesson  and  her  pinafore  and  her  pocket- 
liandkerchief,  or  of  Algy,  whose  life  hangs  bv  a 
leather  strap  as  he  slides  up  and  down  the  precipi- 
tous banisters,  and  siwpends  him.sclf  from  the  land- 
ing by  various  contrivances  of  his  own.  "  What  a 
noise  those  children  arc  making,"  says  the  aunt, 
looking  up  from  her  letter  to  the  mamma,  in  the 
<Irawing-room.     The  young  man  shuts  the  door  as 


the  little  person  goes  past  flying  after  Algy ;  she 
captures  him,  and  brings  him  back  a  sulky  little 

Ensoner  to  the  school-room  on  the  stairs,  where  she 
erself,  under  the  grand-sounding  title  of  "  govern- 
ess," is  a  prisoner  too.  In  this  Domestic  Bastile, 
with  its  OTOund^lass  windows,  from  which  escape  is 
impossible,  —  for  they  look  into  the  areas  deep 
down  below,  and  into  mews  where  there  are  horses 
and  coachmen  constantly  passing,  —  all  the  ancient 
terrors  and  appliances  are  kept  up ;  —  solitary  con- 
finement, the  Question  by  Torture  (Pinnock,  Mang- 
nall,  &c.,  are  the  names  given  by  the  executioners  to 
the  various  instruments).  The  thumbscrew  stands 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  with  a  stool  which  turns 
round  and  round,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
performer's  legs ;  a  registry  is  kept  of  secret  marks 
where  the  various  crimes  and  offences  arc  noted 
down.  Heavy  fines  are  supposed  to  be  levied ; 
utter  silence  and  implicit  obedience  are  requested. 

But  all  this  is  only  in  theory  after  all ;  the  pris- 
oners have  conspired,  mutinied,  and  carried  every- 
thing before  them  since  Miss  George's  dominion  set 
in.  She  presides  in  her  oflicial  chair  by  the  table, 
with  her  work  in  her  hand,  looking  very  bright  and 
pretty,  and  not  in  the  least  like  a  governess.  All 
the  things  about  her  look  like  a  school-room  ;  the 
walls  and  the  maps,  and  the  drugget,  and  the  crum- 
pled chintz.  There  are  a  few  brown-paper  books 
m  the  cases,  and  there  is  a  worn-out  table-cover 
on  the  table,  and  a  blotted  inkstand.  There  are 
blots  everywhere,  indeed,  inside  the  books,  on  the 
chairs,  under  the  table,  on  the  ceiling,  where  ingen- 
ious Algy,  with  a  squirt,  has  been  able  to  write  his 
initials  and  those  of  Miss  Cornelia  Bouchon,  a  for- 
mer governess ;  there  are  blots  on  the  children's  fin- 
gers and  elbows,  and  on  Sarah's  nose,  and  all  over 
Augusta's  exercise  ;  only  Miss  George  seems  free 
from  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

There  she  sits,  poor  little  soul !  round-faced,  dark- 
eyed  ;  laughing  sometimes,  and  scolding  at  others, 
looking  quite  desperate  very  often ;  as  her  appeal- 
ing glances  are  now  cast  at  Algy,  now  at  Augusta 
or  Lydia,  as  the  case  may  be.  Little  Sarah  is  always 
goo<l  and  gives  no  trouble  ;  but  the  other  three  are 
sijiy  children  and  tiresome  occasionally.  The  gov- 
erness is  very  young  and  silly,  too,  for  her  age,  and 
quite  unfitted  for  her  situation.  To-day  the  children 
are  especially  lively  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  An 
aimt  arriving  in  a  cab,  with  a  French  maid  with  tall 
gray  boxes;  with  ehocolati^  in  her  bag;  with  frizz 
curls  and  French  boots,  and  a  funny-looking  bon- 
net ;  welcomings,  embracings,  expeditions  proposed ; 
Dick  with  a  bag  slung  across  his  shoulder ;  the  spare 
room  made  ready,  a  dinner-party  to-morrow,  the 
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play  on  Thursday,  Augtista  and  Lydia  to  appear  at 
brt'akfjua  in  their  aflemoon  dresses  —  (so  Streatton, 
their  mother's  maid,  had  deoreoil)  :  all  this  ig  (juite 
ciiouph  to  excite  such  very  excifcible  young  people. 
Alpy  nearly  dislocates  every  joint  in  his  body  ;  Au- 
gusta reads  her  history  in  a  loud,  drawling  voice, 
•without  paying  attention  to  the  stops,  and  longs  to 
be  grown  up  like  Catherine  and  Georgie.  Lydia 
ponders  on  ner  aunt's  attire,  and  composes  rich  toi- 
lets in  the  air  for  herself,  such  as  she  should  like  to 
wear  if  she  were  married  and  a  French  countess  like 
her  aunt  Matilda.  Sarah  nibbles  her  chocolate  and 
learns  her  poetry  distractedly,  even  Miss  George 
finds  it  diflicult  to  keep  up  her  interest  in  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury  which  happened  so  many  years  ago, 
when  all  sorts  of  exciting  things  are  going  on  at  that 
very  instant,  perhaps,  just  outside  the  school-room 
door 

There  is  a  sound  o(  rustling,  of  TCMces,  of  discus- 
sion. Presently  the  mother's  voice  is  raised  above 
the  rest  "  Catherine,  make  haste ;  the  horses  are 
here,"  phe  calls. 

Misfe  Geoi^e  blushes  up  and  says,  with  a  little 
congh,  —  "  Go  on,  my  dear  Gussie." 

"  Kitty,"  cries  another  voice,  "  don't  forget  to 
leave  the  note  for  Dick." 

And  Miss  Geoi^e  gives  another  little  gulp.  It  is 
very  foolish ;  siie  does  not  know  how  foolish  and  how 
much  she  minds  it,  or  I  think  she  would  try  to  strug- 
gle against  the  feeling.  She,  too,  used  to  be  called 
"  Kitty,"  "  Cathy,"  "  Catherine,"  once  upon  a  time 
when  she  was  seventeen.  But  that  was  three  years 
ago,  and  no  one  ever  says  anything  but  "  Miss 
GeoiHjc"  now,  except  Algy,  who  sometimes  cries 
out,  "  Hullo,  George,  you  have  got  another  new 
bonnet !  "  Even  that  is  better  than  I)eing  a  "  Miss" 
alwaj'S,  from  one  day's  end  to  another,  and  from 
morning  txi  night,  poor  little  "  George  "  thinks. 

All  (lay  long,  it  seems  to  her,  outside  the  school- 
room door  she  hears  voices  calling,  —  fathers,  moth- 
ers, brothei^  and  sisters, — 

"  Catherine,  the  horses  are  here  !  Catherine,  we 
are  all  waiting  tor  you !  Catherine,  some  flowers 
have  come  for  you  !  " 

As  I  have  said,  the  school-room  was  on  the  draw- 
ing-room stairs,  and  the  children  and  the  governess 
could  hear  all  that  passed.  It  did  seem  a  httle  hard 
sometimes  that  all  the  hapjjincss  and  love,  and  all 
the  fun  and  delight  of  lite,  and  the  hope  and  the 
care  and  the  protection,  should  be  for  one  Catherine ; 
—  all  the  hard  work  and  the  struggles  and  loneliness 
and  friendlessness  for  the  other.  Nlusic,  bright  days, 
pleasant  talk,  sympathy,  pearls,  tunpioises,  flo>ver8, 
pretty  things,  beautiful  dresses,  for  oue,  • —  only  slate- 
pemils  s(;ratching,  monotony,  silence,  rules,  rulers, 
ink-l)lot«,  unsatisfied  longings,  ill-written  exercises, 
eopy-l)ooke,  thumbed-out  dictionaries,  for  the  other. 
There  an;  days  when  Miss  George  finds  it  very  hard 
to  listen  with  lively  interest  to  Augusta's  reluctant 
account  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury.  The  sun 
shines,  the  clock  ticks,  birds  hop  up  on  the  window- 
ledge,  pens  8crat<;h  on  the  jjaper,  people  come  and 
talk  outside  the  door,  everything  hapiM^ns  to  dis- 
tract Thoughts  (rome  buzzing  and  fancies  Ixnvilder. 

^  That  is  Mr.  Beamish 's  voice,"  Lydia  wouhl  say, 
pricking  uj)  her  ears.     "  How  often  he  comes." 

"  No ;  it  is  Cousin  Dick,"  said  Augusta ;  "  he  is  go- 
ing to  ride  out  with  them.  O  how  1  wish  they 
would  take  nic  too." 

**  Go  o«i,  my  dear,  with  your  reading,"  says  the 
gofvemen,  sternly. 

" '  She  advaoced  through  the  connties  of  Devon, 


Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  increasing  her  army  on 
each  day's  march,' "  says  the  little  lectres  ,  in  a  loud, 
disgusted  voice ;  " '  each  day's  ....  but  was  at  last 
overtaken  by  the  rapid  —  the  rapid  and  expeditious 
Edward  — ' " 

"  It  is  Mr.  Beamish,  Miss  Gcoi^,"  said  Lydia, 
complacently. 

And  then  Mrs.  Butler  was  heard  through  the 
keyhole,  saying,  "  We  must  dine  at  six  o'clock,  and 
mind  you  bring  Richard,  Mr.  Beamish.  Tell  him 
his  aunt,  Madame  <le  Tracy,  desires  him  to  come." 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,"  says  Miss  George. 

"  '  On  the  banks  of  the  Severn,'  "  Augusta  con- 
tinues. And  there  the  armies  apparently  come  to 
a  dead  stop,  for  some  one  is  heard  to  say  something 
about  "  the  children  too." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replies  the  mother's  voice,  and 
so  (Ttissie  begins  again  in  crestfallen  tones  :  — 

"  '  The  Lancastrians  were  here  totally  defeated. 
The  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Wenloc  were 
killed  on  the  field.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
about  twenty  other  persons  of  distinction  having 
taken  shelter  in  a  church,  were  surrounded,  dragged 
out,  and  immediately  beheaded.' " 

"Miss  Geoi^,  have  you  ever  seen  an  execu- 
tion V  "  says  Sarah. 

"  /  should  like  to  see  one,"  says  Algy,  in  an  off- 
hand way.  "  1  shall  get  papa  to  take  me,  or  Cousin 
Dick.     I  'm  sure  he  will,  if  I  ask  him." 

"  You  horrid  children  !  "  says  Miss  Gcoi^  ;  "  how 
can  you  talk  about  such  dreadful  things.  Please, 
dear  Algy,  do  your  sum,  and  don't  draw  blocks  and 
heads.     Go  on,  Augusta." 

" '  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  were  taken  pris- 
oners,' "  said  Augusta,  " '  and  brought  to  the  king, 
who  asked  the  prince,  afler  an  insulting  manner, 
how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions. 

" '  The  young  prince,  more  mindful  of  his  high 
birth  than  of  his  present  fortune,  replied  that  he 
came  thither  to  claim  his  just  inheritance;  the  un- 
generous PMward,  insensible  to  pity,  struck  him  on 
the  face  with  his  gauntlet,'"  —  "Oh! 'says  Sarah, 
reproachfully,  —  "  '  and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Glou — '"  But  here  the  door  opened,  aj»d  in- 
stead of  heroic  and  unfortunate  princes,  of  kings 
savage  and  remorseless,  of  wicked  uncles  and  fierce 
bearded  barons,  and  heart-broken  and  desperate 
(|ueen8,  a  iK'autiful  young  lady  came  into  the  room 
in  a  riding-habit,  smiling,  witli  her  gold  hair  in  a 
net.  This  was  poor  Catherine's  shaclow,  her  name- 
sake, the  hapi\v  Catherine,  who  haunted  and  vexe<l 
and  chanued  her  all  at  once,  who  stood  in  the  o})en 
doorway,  with  all  the  sunshine  behind  her,  and  who 
was  saying  it  was  her  birthday,  and  the  little  pris- 
oners were  to  l)e  set  free. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  go  and  see  your  sisters.  Miss 
George,"  Miss  Butler  says,  smiling,  "  for  mamma  is 
going  to  take  the  children  out  to  lunch  and  for  all 
the  aflernoon." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  to  V  tell  me,  tell  me, 
Kitty,  please  tell  me,"  saj-s  Augusta,  flinging  her 
arms  round  her. 

"  1  am  going  to  ride  in  the  park  with  papa  and 
Georgie  ami  Mr.  Beamish,"  said  Catherine,  "  and 
this  afternoon  Aimt  Matilda  wants  us  to  go  to  Syd- 
enham with  her." 

"  What  fun  yon  do  have,  to  be  sure  !  "  said  Au- 
gusta, with  a  long  groan. 

And  then  one  of  the  voices  as  usual  cries,  "  Cath- 
erine, Catherine,"  from  l)elow,  and  smiling  once 
more,  and  no<Ming  to  them,  the  girl  runs  down 
stairs  into  the  hall,  where  her  father  and  the  others 
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are  waitin*;,  impatient  to  ride  away  into  the  bright 
summer  park?. 

The  children  went  off  much  excited  hall' an  hour 
later,  Augusta  chattering,  Lydia  bustling  and  con- 
se«|aential,  and  carrying  a  bag ;  Algy  indulging  in 
various  hops,  jerks,  and  other  gynm;istic  signs  of 
content,  Sarah  sjiying  little,  but  looking  all  round 
eyes  and  happiness.  Lunch  with  their  cousins  — 
shopping  with  mamma  —  the  Zoological  Ganlens  — 
buns  tor  the  bears  —  nuts  tor  the  monkeys  —  there 
seemetl  to  be  no  end  of  delight^j  in  store  for  them  as 
they  tripped  down  stairs  all  ribbon-ends  and  expec- 
tation. 

*'  (ioo<l  by,  Miss  Greorge,"  cried  Lydia. 

"  Good  by,  horrid  school-room,"  said  Augusta. 

"I  do  so  like  going  out  with  mamma!  wish  I 
always  did,"  said  little  Sarah. 

The  children  were  not  imkind,  but  they  would 
have  naturally  preferred  feeding  monkeys,  to  doing 
long-division  sums  with  an  angel  from  heaven,  and 
poor  Catherine,  who  was  only  a  mortal  after  all, 
wrinkled  up  her  eyebrows,  and  sighed.  But  her 
monientiiry  ill-humor  was  gone  in  an  insUint.  From 
her  place  on  tiie  landing  she  heanl  the  start.  The 
briet  st^uabble  with  which  children  invariably  set 
off.     The  bland  maternal  interference 

The  carriage-wheels  rolled  away,  the  door  closed, 
and  Catherine  found  herself  all  alone  in  a  great 
empty  house,  with  an  afternoon  of  delightful  liberty 
before  her.  It  was  all  sunny  and  silent.  The  pots 
and  pans  down  Iwlow  were  at  rest  for  once,  and 
hanging  quietly  upon  their  pegs.  The  bedroom 
doors  were  oj>en,  the  study  was  empty  ;  there  was 
no  one  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  looked  in,  on- 
ly the  sun  beating  upon  the  blinds  and  pouring  in 
through  the  conservatory  window. 

Catherine  brought  away  a  Tennyson  and  a  Safur- 
•dny  Review,  and  came  back  into  the  school-room 
again,  and  sat  down  upon  the  little  shabby  sofa. 
SLe  was  not  long  in  making  up  her  mind  as  to  what 
she  should  do  with  her  pn;cious  hours  of  liberty. 
Her  two  little  sisters  filled  every  spare  thought  and 
moment  in  Catherine's  busy  life,  and  her  poor  little 
heart  yearned  towards  the  grim  house  in  Kensing- 
ton S<|uare,  with  the  five  narrow  windows,  and  the 
? rim-looking  wire-blinds,  behind  which  liosy  and 
'ott/s  curly  heads  were  bobbing  at  work  and  at 
play,  aa  the  ease  might  l)C. 

As  Catherine  waited,  resting  in  the  school-room 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  thought,  with  one  more  en- 
vious sigh,  how  she  wished  that  she,  tx)o,  had  a  large 
open  carriage,  to  drive  ofT  in.  She  longed  —  it 
was  silly  enough  —  to  be?  the  happy,  fortunate  Cath- 
erine, instead  of  the  hard-working,  neglected  one. 
She  thought  how  tired  she  was,  and  of  the  long,  hot 
Kensington  Roa<l ;  she  thought  of  the  other  Cath- 
erine ri<ling  away  throu^jh  the  Park,  in  her  waving 
gray  habit,  under  the  bright  green  trees,  with  that 
kind,  red-l)eanled  Mr.  Beamish  curvettinnf  beside 
her.  It  is  only  an  every-<lay  story,  —  one  Tittle  pig 
goes  to  market,  another  stays  at  home.  One  eatx 
bread  an<l  butter,  another  lias  none,  ami  cries  si[ueak, 
squeak,  s(|ueHk.  The  cIo<-k  striM-k  one  meanwhile. 
It  wius  no  use  going  off  to  her  sisters  until  after  their 
dinner;  luncheon  wa.s  not  n-ady  yet,  and  Catherine 
thn-w  herself  down  at  full  length  upon  the  sofa,  and 
opi'ned  the  paper  she  \\iv\  bn)ught  u'H'  the  drawing- 
room  table.  In  at  the  window  some  sweet  sultry 
sununer  air  came  blowing  through  a  smutty  lilac- 
tree.  There  wa^  a  clinking  of  pails  and  heavy  foot- 
steps. She  read  the  review  of  a  novel,  of  a  new 
book  of  poetry,  and  then  she  turned  to  an  essay. 


It  was  something  about  women  and  marrying,  about 
feebleness,  and  inaptitude,  and  missing  their  voca- 
tion ;  about  the  just  dislike  of  the  worUl  for  the  per- 
sons who  couM  not  conduce  to  its  amusement  or 
comfort.  Catherine  j)ushed  it  away  impatiently ; 
she  did  not  want  to  read  in  black  and  white  what 
she  knew  so  well  already ;  what  she  had  to  read  al- 
ways in  the  black  and  white  of  day  and  of  night ; 
what  with  unconscious  philosophy  she  tried  so  hard 
to  ignore. 

A  poor  little  thing,  just  beginning  life  with  all  the 
worlds  and  dreams  of  early  youth  in  her  heart,  chaf- 
ing, and  piteously  hohling  out  her  soft  little  hands 
against  the  stern  laws  of  existence.  No  wonder  she 
turned  from  the  hard  sentences.  Anybody  seeing 
the  childish  fiice,  the  gentle  little  movements,  the 
pretty  little  hands  which  had  just  flung  the  paper 
away,  would  have  been  sorry  for  her.  Catherine 
did  not  look  even  her  twenty  years ;  for  she  was 
backwarfl  and  scarcely  full  grown.  She  looked  too 
young  and  too  childish,  one  might  have  thought,  to 
be  sent  out  by  fate  and  respectable  references  into 
the  world.  One  might  have  thought  that  she  should 
have  had  older  and  wiser  heads  to  think  for  her, 
kind  hands  to  pull  her  out  of  difHcultie.s,  kind  hearts 
to  cherish  her.  She  should  have  been  alternately 
scolded  and  taken  for  treats,  like  the  children  ;  sent 
to  bed  early,  set  lessons  to  learn  —  other  than  those 
hard  ones  which  are  taught  with  stripes,  and  learnt 
only  with  painful  effort.  Thus,  at  least,  it  would 
have  seemed  to  us  small  moralizers  looking  on  fi-om 
our  fancy-ware  repositories  ;  where  right  and  wrong, 
and  oughts,  and  should-have-beens,  are  taken  down 
from  the  shelf  and  measured  out  so  liberally  to  sup- 
ply the  demand Half  a  yard  of  favor  for  this 

[x-rson,  —  three  quarters  of  trimming  for  that  one,  — 
slashings  let  into  one  surtout  of  which  we  do  not 
happen  to  fancy  the  color,  —  or  instead  of  slash- 
ings loopholes,  perhaps,  neatly  inserted  into  another ; 
blue  ribbons,  gold  cords  and  tassels,  and  rope-ends 
—  there  is  no  end  to  our  stock  and  the  things  we 
dispense  as  we  will  upon  our  imaginary  men  and 
women :  we  give  them  out  complacently  and  with- 
out hesitation,  and  we  would  fain  bestow  the  same 
measure  in  like  manner  u|K)n  the  living  people  we 
see  all  alwut  us.  But  it  is  in  vain  we  would  meas- 
ure out,  dispense,  approve,  revoke.  The  fates  roll 
on  silent,  immutable,  carrying  us  and  our  various 
opinions  along  with  them,  and  the  oughts  and  shouhls, 
the  praises  and  blamings,  and  the  progress  of  events. 

There  wa.s  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  dis<'ussion 
about  little  Catherine  at  one  time,  —  of  course  the 
family  should  have  provided  for  the  three  girls ; 
her  stepmother's  relations  ought  to  have  adopted 
Catherine  since  she  had  no  relations  of  her  own ; 
Mrs.  Buckington  was  well  off;  Lady  Farebrother 
had  more  money  than  she  knew  what  to  do  with  ; 
but  it  all  ende<l  in  the  little  stoj)-sisters  iK'ing  put  to 
sch<x)l,  and  in  Catherine  obtaining  an  excellent  situ- 
ation through  an  atlvertisement  in  The  Times.  She 
got  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  as  she  owned  the  in- 
terest of  a  thousand  ])ounds  besides,  she  was  rich  for 
a  governess.  But  then  she  helped  to  pay  for  her 
sisters'  schooling.  She  could  not  bear  them  to  go 
to  the  cheap  and  retired  establishment  Lady  Fare- 
brother  had  suggested.  The  aunts  did  not  insist 
when  Catherine  offered  to  pay  the  <litference.  Peo- 
ple said  it  w:ui  a  shame,  but  only  what  might  have 
l)een  exj>ected  of  such  worldly,  pushing,  disa^i^ea- 
ble  women  as  Mrs.  Buckington  and  her  sister,  and 
so  the  matter  en«led. 

And  so  little  Catherine  at  nineteen  set  to  work  for 
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faenielf.  She  caiiio  —  a  blushing,  eager  little  thing 
—  to  a  certain  hocise  in  Eaton  Sijuarc,  to  earn  her 
own  living,  to  help  those  who  were  most  dear  to  her, 
to  teach  Mrs.  Sutler's  children  a  great  many  things 
she  had  never  learnt  hei-self.  What  a  strange  new 
world  it  was !  of  stir,  of  hard  work,  of  thoughts  and 
leelings  undreamt  of  in  the  (juiet  old  days,  before 
she  lell  her  home  ;  running  in  the  garden,  playing 
with  her  little  sister  in  the  old  wainscoted  hall,  — 
only  yesterday,  sa  it  appeared,  —  adoring  her  step- 
mother, being  naughty  sometimes,  being  loved  and 
happy  always ;  —  this  was  all  her  experience ;  so 
small,  so  even,  so  <[uict,  that  it  seemed  as  though  it 
might  have  lasted  for  yeare  to  come,  —  instead  of 
which  now  already  all  was  over,  and  the  tranquil 
memories  were  haunting  poor  little  Catherine  as 
sadly  as  though  they  were  of  sorrow,  of  passion,  of 
stirring  events. 

She  had  stayed  in  Eaton  Place  for  a  year  or  more, 
deiK'nding  for  subsistence  on  her  own  exertions,  for 
sympathy  on  a  dream  or  two,  for  love  and  home  and 
family  on  two  little  school-girls,  whose  pencil-notes 
she  read  over  and  over  again  on  the  many  long 
da\-s  when  she  could  not  dy  oH"  to  Mrs.  Martin- 
gale's school  in  Kensington  Square  to  see  two  little 
ugly  girls,  who  would  rush  into  the  room  and  spring 
into  her  arms,  with  as  many  jumps  of  delight  as 
Algy  himself.  Catherine  used  to  tell  them  every- 
thing, and  depended  upon  them  for  advice  and  as- 
sist;incc  in  all  her  difficulties.  She  had  a  way  of 
clinging  to  every  support  and  outstretched  hand 
which  came  in  her  road.  She  lived  too  long  with 
her  step-mother  not  to  have  learnt  from  iier  to  trust 
and  iMuieve  in  every  one  who  made  any  advance, 
or  who  seemed  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  kind  and 
helpful.  If  she  had  to  pay  for  this  credulity,  it  Is 
hard  to  say  what  price  would  be  too  great  to  give 
for  it,  it  is  worth  in  itself  so  much.  Time  afler  time, 
when  any  one  spoke  by  chance  a  few  good-natured 
words,  and  seemed  to  ask  with  some  small  interest 
how  she  was,  how  her  sisters  were,  how  she  liked  her 
situation,  and  so  forth,  her  foolish  little  heart  would 
leap  with  gratitude.  "  Here  is  a  friend  indeed," 
she  would  think  to  herself;  "  I  see  it  in  her  face,  in 
his  manner.  ( ),  how  fortunate  I  am,  —  how  good 
people  are."  And  then  the  good-natured  person 
would  go  away  and  forget  all  about  the  little  gov- 
erness, unconscious  of  the  bitter  pang  of  longing 
di.sai)pointment  he  or  she  had  inflicted. 

Aleaiiwhile  time  went  on :  Catherine  had  worked 
very  hard  for  many  weeks,  kept  her  temper,  made 
the  best  of  troublesome  times,  and  struggled  bravely 
in  her  small  little  feeble  way ;  and  she  began  to  feel 
a  little  tired  aa  people  do  sometimes,  a  little  lonely 
and  injured ;  she  was  not  ([uite  so  simple,  cheery, 
unconscious,  as  she  had  been  when  she  first  came, 
and  the  way  in  which  people  change  and  fail  under 
vexation  and  worry  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
saddest  part  of  pain.  The  Uutlers  were  very  kind 
to  her,  but  .<*he  lived  by  herself  in  the  big,  busy  house, 
and  if  she  ilrcamed  and  longed  for  companionship 
and  sympathy  that  might  not  lie  hers,  one  cannot 
blame  her  very  harshly.  Catherine  thought  that  it 
wa*  because  she  was  a  governess  that  such  things 
were  denied  to  her ;  she  did  not  know  then  tliat  to 
no  one  —  neither  to  goveniesses  nor  pupils  nor  par- 
ent*—  is  that  full  and  entire  sympathy  given,  for 
which  so  many  people  —  women  especially  —  go 
seeking  all  their  lives  long. 

For  all  this  discouraging  doctrine,  a  happv  golden 
hour  came  to  the  little  weary  Catherine  in  her 
school-room  this  afternoon. 
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The  sympathetic  friend  who  could  -juse  the 
downca.st  heart  and  understand  its  need,  the  mighty 
enchanter  whose  incantations  could  bewitch  tlie 
wearied  little  spirit  from  every-day  life  and  bond- 
age, and  set  it  free  for  a  time,  was  at  hand.  Cath- 
erine opened  the  book  she  had  brought,  and  iiume- 
diately  the  sjkjII  began  to  work.  She  did  not  see 
herself  or  her  troubles  or  the  shabby  school-room 
walls  any  more,  but  suddenly  there  appeared  Iving 
Arthur  sitting  high  in  hall,  holding  nis  court  at 
Caerleon  upon  I'sk.  It  was  Prince  Geraint  who 
issued  from  a  world  of  wood,  and  climbing  upon  a 
fair  and  even  ridge,  a  moment  showed  himself 
against  the  sky.  It  was  the  little  town  gleaming  in 
the  long  valley,  and  the  white  fortress  and  the  cas- 
tle in  decay ;  and  presently  in  the  dreary  court-yard 
it  was  some  one  singing  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a 
bird,  "  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel ;  our  hoard  is 
little,  but  our  hearts  are  great."  Catherine  read 
on,  and  Enid  rode  away  all  dressed  in  failed  silk, 
and  then  Catherine  went  following,  too,  through 
many  a  woodland  pass,  by  swamps  and  ])ools  and 
wilds,  through  dreamy  castle  halls,  and  out  into  the 
countrj'  once  more,  where  phantom  figures  came 
and  fell  upon  Geraint.  False  Doorra,  and  Edym, 
wild  Limours  on  his  black  horse,  like  the  thunder- 
cloud whose  skirts  are  loosened  by  the  rising  storm. 
....  The  shadowy  arms  struck  without  sound, 
clashing  in  silence.  Great  fresh  winds  from  a  dis- 
tance were  blowing  about  the  room ;  the  measured 
musical  tramp  of  the  rhj-thm  was  ringing  in  her 
ears ;  there  wa.s  a  sort  of  odd  dazzle  of  sunlight,  of 
martial  strains  very  distant ;  the  wheel  of  fortune 
was  making  a  pumping  noise  in  the  court  of  the 
castle  outside ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the  door 
opened,  and  some  one  —  it  might  have  been  Geraint 
—  walked  in.  For  a  moment  Catherine  looked  up, 
dreaming  still.  It  took  only  an  instant  for  her  to 
be  metamorphosed  into  a  governess  once  more. 

"  They  are  all  gone  out,  Mr.  Butler,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  and  Miss  Butler  are  riding  to  Caerleon,  but 
they  will  be  back  to  lunch." 

Catherine,  who  hail  quite  recovered  her  every- 
day composure,  wondered  why  young  Mr.  Butler 
smiled  ;is  he  glanced  at  the  little  green  volume  in 
her  hand.  He  was  not  so  good-looking  a  man  as 
Prince  Geraint,  he  was  not  so  broad  or  so  big;  he 
had  fair  curly  hair,  a  straight  nose,  sleepy  gray 
eyes,  and  a  smart  little  moustache.  He  was  dressed 
like  a  young  man  of  fashion,  with  a  flower  in  his^ 
coat. 

"  I  am  afraid  1  can't  wait  till  they  come  in," 
Richard  said.  "  PerhajM  you  would  let  them  know 
that  it  is  to-monx)w,  not  Thursday,  I  want  them  to 
drink  tea  at  my  place,  and  the  children,  too.  Please 
tell  them  I  shall  be  excessively  disappointed  if  any- 
l>ody  fails  me.  Good  morning.  Miss  James,"  said 
Richard,  affably,  "  I  see  you  are  reading  my  book 
of  Idyls." 

Butler  ran  down  stairs,  thinking  as  he  went, "  'Why 
<lo  people  ever  choose  ugly  governesses?  My 
aunt's  Miss  James  is  a  little  dear.  Riding  to  Caer- 
leon. She  did  n't  know  what  she  was  saying.  I 
should  like  to  see  my  uncle  Hervey  accoutred  as  a 
knight  of  Arthur's  round  table.   Poor  old  Hervey  ! " 

As  for  "  Miss  James,"  jvs  Richard  called  her,  she 
l(K>kcd  into  the  beginning  of  the  book,  .ind  saw  R 
X.  B.,  in  three  whirligig  letters,  all  curling  up  into 
one  comer  of  the  page.  She  blushed  up  now  all  by 
herself.  "  I  wish  people  would  not  sjx»ak  to  one  in 
that  afTable,  joking  voice,"  she  thought;  and  she 
did  not  read  any  more,  but  went  and  put  the  book 
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back  on  the  drawing-room  table,  where  it  had  bt'en 
lying  for  weeks  past. 

At  luncheon  she  duly  gave  her  message.  Only 
Mr.  Butler  and  his  two  daughters,  hungr>',  blown 
about,  cheerl'iJly  e.xcited  by  their  morning's  exix-'di- 
tion,  wore  present. 

!Mr.  Butler  was  the  usual  middle-aged  English- 
man, with  very  s<|uarc-toed  boots  and  grizzly  whis- 
kers. He  was  fond  of  active  pursuits.  lie  talked 
gossip  and  statistics.  He  naturally  looked  to  his 
older  brother  Charle.-^,  who  had  never  married,  to 
assist  him  with  his  largo  family.  Daughters  grown 
up,  and  growing  diiily,  temj)estuou3  school-boys  at 
Eton,  a  midshipman,  two  wild  young  fellows  in 
India,  another  very  promising  stupid  son  at  college, 
who  had  gone  up  for  his  little-go  with  great  e'clal, 
Mr.  Butler  would  tell  vou.  There  was  no  end  to 
the  young  Butlers.  IJut,  unfortunately,  Charles 
Butler  greatly  preferred  Dick  to  any  of  his  broth- 
er's sons.  The  boy  was  like  his  mother,  and  a  look 
in  his  eyes  had  pleaded  for  him  often  and  often 
when  Diek  himself  wondered  at  his  uncle's  forbear- 
ance. Now  the  cousins  only  resembled  their 
father,  who  greatly  bored  Charles  Butler  with  his 
long  stories  and  his  animal  spirits. 

"  We  must  go  without  mamma,  if  it  is  to  be  to- 
morrow," said  Catherine  Butler. 

"  We  could  not  possibly  go  without  a  chaperone," 
said  Georgina,  who  was  great  on  eticjuette.  She 
was  not  so  pretty  as  Catherine,  and  much  more  self- 
conscious. 

"  Capital  cold  beef  this  is,"  said  Mr.  Butler. 
"  Can't  Matilda  play  chaperone  for  the  occasion  ? 
By  the  by,  Catherine,  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  a  good 
report  of  your  friend  ^Ir.  Beamish.  I  can't  afford 
any  imprudent  sons-in-law.  llemcmber  that,  young 
ladies." 

"Should  you  like  Dick,  papa?"  said  Georgie, 
with  a  laugh. 

"Humph,  that  depends,"  said  her  father,  with  his 
moutli  full  of  cold  beef.  "  I  should  have  thought 
my  brother  Charles  must  be  pretty  well  tired  out 
by  this  time,  but  I  believe  that  if  he  were  to  droj) 
to-morrow,  Dick  would  come  in  for  Muttondale  and 
Lambswold.  Capital  land  it  is,  too.  I  don't  be- 
lieve my  poor  boys  have  a  chance,  —  not  one  of 
them.  Down,  Sandy,  down."  Sandy  was  Cath- 
erine's little  Scotch  terrier,  who  also  was  fond  of 
cold  beef. 

"  Diek  is  such  a  dear  fellow,"  said  Catherine  But- 
ler, looking  verj'  sweet  and  cousinly,  and  jK-eping 
round  the  dislK-overs  at  her  father.  "  Of  course,  I 
love  uiv  brothers  best,  papa ;  but  I  ran  understand 
Uncle  tharl(?8  being  very  fond  of  Richard." 

"  O,  Richaixl  is  a  ca]>ital  goo<l  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Butler  (not  «iuite  so  enthusia-stically  as  when  he 
spoke  of  the  l>eef  a  minute  before).  "  Let  him  get 
hohl  of  anything  he  likes,  and  keep  it  if  he  can.  I 
for  one  don't  grudge  him  his  good  fortune.  Only 
you  women  make  too  much  of  him,  and  have  very 
nearly  spoilt  him  among  you.  Painting  and  miLsic 
is  all  very  well  in  it.s  way,  but  mark  my  wonLs,  it 
may  be  pushed  too  far."  And  with  this  solemn 
warning  the  master  of  the  house  filled  himself  a 
gliiss  of  shciTy,  and  left  tho  room. 

Miss  George,  a.s  she  tied  on  her  bonnet-strings 
after  luncheon,  was  .somewhat  haunted  by  Dick's 
sleepy  fare.  The  visions  of  Geraint,  and  Launcelot, 
and  Enid,  and  King  Arthur's  solemn  shade,  still 
seemed  hovering  about  her  aa  she  went  along  the 
dusty  road  to  Kensington,  where  two  little  figures 
were  beckonins  from  behind  the  iron  rail  of  their' 


.school-house  yard.  Presently  the  children's  arm^ 
were  tightly  clutched  round  Catherine's  neck,  as 
the  three  went  ami  sat  down  all  in  a  heap  on  Mrs. 
Martingale's  gray  school-house  sofa,  and  they  chat- 
tered and  chirt)ed  and  chirrupjxjd  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, like  little  birds  in  a  nest. 


dt 


CHAPTER  III. 

BT  TUE  IIIVKK. 

Catherine  had  forgotten  her  morning  visions ; 
they  had  turned  into  verj-  matter-of-fact  specula- 
tions about  Totty's  new  hat  and  Rosa's  Sunday 
fi-ock,  as  she  came  home  through  the  park  late  in 
the  aflemoon.  A  long  procession  of  ))eautiful  la- 
dies was  slowly  passing,  gorgeous  young  men  were 
walking  up  and  down  and  along  the  Row,  looking  at 
the  carriages  and  parasols,  and  recognizing  their 
ac(|uaintances.  The  trees  and  th»!  grass  were  still 
green  and  in  festive  dress,  the  close  of  this  beautiful 
(lay  Avas  all  sweet  and  balmy  and  full  of  delight  for 
those  who  could  linger  out  in  the  long  daylight. 
The  Serpentine  gleamed  through  the  ohl  elm-trees 
and  in  the  slant  sun-rays.  Catlierine  was  delighted 
with  the  sweet,  fresh  air  and  childishly  amased  by 
the  crowd,  but  she  thought  she  had  l)etter  get  out  of 
it.  As  she  was  turning  out  of  the  broad  pathway 
by  one  of  the  small  iron  gates  of  the  park,  she  came 
face  to  fjice  with  Dick  Butler  walking  Avith  a  couple 
of  friends.  He  took  off  his  hat  as  he  passed,  and 
Miss  George  again  bowed  with  the  air  of  a  meek 
little  princess. 

"  ^V  ho  is  that  V  "  said  Beamish.  "  I  don't  know 
her." 

Mr.  Beamish  was  destined  to  improve  his  ac- 
(luaintanee,  for  there  came  a  little  note  from  Mrs. 
Butler  to  Dick  early  next  morning. 

"My  dear  Ricuarp,  —  I  am  very  sorry  to  find 
that  I  cannot  possibly  join  your  party  this  after- 
noon, but  the  girls  and  your  aunt  will  be  delighted 
to  come.  The  children  declare  you  would  be  hor- 
ribly disap]x)intcd  if  they  did  not  make  their  ap- 
Seanince.  I  am  afraid  of  their  being  troublesome, 
lay  I  send  Miss  George  to  keep  them  in  order  ?  — 
They  are  beyond  their  sisters'  control,  1  fear. 
"  Ever  afTectionatcly  yours, 

"  S.  Bm.KR. 
"  P.  S.  —  Will  not  you  and  Mr.  Beamish  l>e  amia- 
ble and  look  In  iinnn  us  this  I'vcnlnijV   you  will  find 
some  friend 

Dick's  studio  was  in  (.Queen's  Walk.  He  lived  in 
one  of  those  ol<l  brown  houses  facing  the  river.  He 
could  sec  the  barges  go  by,  and  the  boat^s  and  the 
steamers  sliding  between  the  trees  which  were 
planted  along  the  water-si«le.  An  echo  of  the  roar 
of  Ix)ndon  seemed  pa.s,sing  by  outside  the  ancient 
gates  of  his  garden ;  within  every  thin"  wa.s  still  and 
silent,  and  haunted  bv  the  past.  An  old  dais  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  still  hung  over  his  doorway,  and 
he  was  very  proud  of  his  wainscoted  hall  and  draw- 
ing-room, and  of  the  oaken  stairs  which  led  up  to 
his  studio.  His  fnend  lived  with  him  there.  Mr. 
Beamish  was  in  the  Foreign  Odice,  and  had  good 
expectations.  As  he  was  an  only  son,  and  had  been 
very  rigi«lly  brought  up,  he  naturallv  inclined  to 
Dick,  and  to  his  Bohemian  life,  and  the  two  young 
men  got  on  very  well  together.  The  house  had 
Iwen  a  convent  school  before  they  came  to  it,  and 
gentle,  black-veiled  nuns  had  slid  from  room  to  room, 
rosy,  ragged  children  bad  played  about  the  passages 
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and  tlie  oaken  hall,  and  had  clattered  their  mngs, 
and  crumbled  their  bread  and  butter,  in  the  great 
bow-windowed  dining-room  at  the  back.  The 
voun''  men  had  seen  the  place  by  chance  one  day, 
were  struck  by  its  quaintness  and  capabilitieis,  and 
they  agreed  to  take  it  together  and  to  live  there. 
The  children  and  the  nuns  went  away  through  the 
iron  gates.  Butler  put  Avorknien  in  to  repair, 
and  poli.sh,  and  make  ready,  and  then  he  came  and 
established  himself  with  his  paint-{X)ts  and  can- 
vases. 

The  studio  was  a  great  long  room,  with  a  cross- 
light  that  could  Ije  changed  and  iilt<ired  at  will ;  for 
which  purpose  heavy  curtains  and  shutters  had  been 
put  up.  There  was  matting  ou  the  floor,  and  some 
comfortable  (lueer-shaped  chairs  were  standing  round 
the  fireplace.  I^he  walls  were  panelled  to  about 
lour  feet  I'rom  the  ground,  and  fi-om  hooks  and  nails 
and  brackets  hung  a  hundred  trophies  of  Butler's 
fancies  and  experiences.  Pictures  begun  and  never 
finished,  i)laster  casts,  boxing-gloves,  foils,  Turkish 
pipes  and  scimitars,  brown  jugs  of  graceful,  slender 
form,  out  of  Egyptian  tombs.  Bits  of  blue  china, 
and  then  odd  garments  hanging  from  hooks,  Vene- 
tian brocades  of  gold  and  silver,  woven  with  silk, 
and  pale  and  strange-colored  stuffs  and  gauzes,  sea- 
green,  salmon-color,  fainting  blue,  and  saffron  and 
angry  orange-browns.  Knglish  words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  (|ueer,  fanciful  colors. 

There  was  a  (•omtbrtable  sofa  with  cushions,  and 
a  great  soft  carpet  spread  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
upon  which  the  tea-table  stood,  all  ready  laid  with 
cakes  and  ilowcrs.  Beamish  ha<l  gone  out  that 
morning  and  bought  a  wagon-load  of  Howers  for 
the  studio  and  the  balcony.  There  was  a  piano  in 
a  dark  comer  of  the  room,  where  the  curtains  cast 
a  gloom,  but  the  windows  on  the  balcony  were  set 
wide  open,  and  the  river  rolled  by  gray  and  silvery, 
and  with  a  rush,  carrying  its  switt  steamers  and 
boats  and  burdens.  The  distant  banks  gleamed 
through  the  full-leaved  branches,  a  quiet  figure 
stood  here  and  there  under  the  trees,  watching  the 
How  of  the  stream.  It  wiis  a  Strang^',  quaint  piece 
of  mediajval  life  set  into  the  heart  of  to-day.  The 
young  men  should  have  worn  powder  and  }x?riwigs, 
or  a  still  more  ancient  garVj.  In  the  church  near  at 
hand,  a  martyr  lies  buried,  and  it  is  the  old  bygone 
world  that  everything  tells  of — as  tlie  river  Hows 
past  the  ancient  houses.  Presently  the  clock  from 
the  steeple  of  old  St.  Mary's  Church  clanged  out, 
and  at  that  very  instant  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the 
IhjII.  Beamish  started  up.  Dick  looked  over  the 
balcony.  It  was  only  the  punctual  children,  who 
had  insisted  upon  starting  much  too  soon,  and  who 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  street,  waiting 
until  it  should  be  time  lor  them  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Do  you  know,  we  very  nearly  did  n't  come  at 
all,  Dick?"  they  instantly  began  telling  him  from 
down  below  in  tiie  hall.  "  Mamma  .said  she  could  n't 
come,  and  Miss  (Jeorgc  didn't  want  to,  did  you, 
Miss  Geoi^e  ?  and  they  said  we  should  be  a  bother; 
and  we  were  afraid  wc  were  late,  but  we  were  n't." 
All  this  was  chiefly  in  Algy's  lalsetto.  Lydia  joined 
in,  "  Would  n't  you  have  been  disappointed  if  we 
ha«l  not  come,  Dick  ?  and  whv  have  you  hung  up 
all  these  little  things  ?  " 

"  They  are  kitchen  plates  and  old  clothes,"  says 
Algy,  splitting  with  laughter ;  "  and  some  foils — O 
jolly!" 

"  Algv-,"  said  Miss  fleorge,  very  determined  and 
severe,  because  she  was  so  shy,  —  "  remember  that  I 


am  going  to  take  you   away  if  you  are   trouble- 
some." 

"  He  won't  be  troublesome.  Miss  George.  He 
never  is,"  said  Dick,  good-huinoredly.  "  Look  here ; 
won't  you  sit  down  ? "  and  he  pushed  forward  the 
enormous  tapestried  chair  in  which  he  had  been 
lounging.  Catherine  sat  down.  She  looked  a  very 
small  little  person  in  her  white  gown,  lost  in  the 
great  arm-chair.  She  glanced  round  curiously,  with 
her  bright  eyes,  and  forgot  her  role  of  governess  for 
a  minute. 

"  How  delightful  the  river  is  —  what  a  dear  old 
place,"  she  said,  in  her  plaintive,  childish  voice. 
"What  nice  china! "  —  she  happened  to  have  a  fancy 
for  cracked  bowls  and  teapots,  and  had  kejit  the 
key  of  her  step-mother's  china-closet.  "  This  is 
Dutch,  is  n't  it  ?  "  she  asked.  And  then  she  blushed 
up  shyly,  and  felt  very  forward  all  of  a  sudden. 

"  Here  is  a  nice  old  bit,"  said  Beamish,  coming  up 
to  Dick's  assistance,  with  a  hideous  tureen  he  had 
picked  up  at  a  bargain.  "  Butler  and  I  are  rival 
collectors,  you  know." 

"  Arc  you  ?  "  said  Catherine,  blushing  again. 
"  Yes,"  said   Beamish.      And  then  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  conversation,  and  they  heard  the  river 
rushing,  and  both  grew  shyer  and  shyer. 

^Meanwhile,  Dick  was  going  about  with  the  chil- 
dren, who  had  fortunately  preserved  their  compas- 
ure,  and  who  seemed  all  over  the  place  in  a  minute. 
"  And  now  show  us  something  else,"  said  Algy. 
"  ]\Iiss  George ! "  he  shouted,  "  I  mean  to  be  an 
artist  like  Dick  —  when  I  'm  a  man." 

"  What  a  brilliant  career  Algy  is  chalking  out  for 
himself,  is  n't  he,  Beamish  ?  "  said  poor  Dick. 

"  He  might  do  worse,"  Beamish  answered,  kindly. 
"  You  must  let  Miss  Greorge  see  your  picture.  lie 
has  painted  a  cajjital  picture  this  time.  Miss  George." 
Dick  had  modestly  turned  it  with  its  fcice  to  the 
wall.  '•  They  don't  want  to  see  my  picture,"  said 
Dick  ;  and  he  went  on  pulling  one  thing  out  after 
another,  to  the  delight  of  the  three  little  girls  who 
stood  all  in  a  row,  absorbed  in  his  wonderful  pos- 
sessions. Algy  was  inspecting  a  lay  figure,  and 
quite  silent  and  entranced  by  the  charming  creature. 
Poor  little  Miss  George,  meanwhile,  sat  in  her  big 
chair,  growing  shyer  and  shyer  every  minute:  she 
was  longing  for  the  others  to  appear.  Perhaps 
Beamish  al.so  was  looking  out  for  them. 

They  came  at  last,  with  a  roll  of  wheels,  a  rustle, 
some  gentle  laughter  and  confiision  on  the  stairs ; 
and  the  two  young  fellows  rushed  down  to  receive 
their  guests.  Georgie  was  in  blue,  and  had  her  af- 
fected manner  on ;  Catherine  Butler  Avas  all  in  a 
light  gray  cloud  from  head  to  foot,  and  looked  like 
a  beautiful  apparition  as  she  came  under  the  curtain 
of  the  door,  following  her  aunt.  Madame  de  Tracy 
was  bustling  in,  without  any  poetic  or  romantic  sec- 
ond thoughts,  exclaiming  at  everything  she  saw,  — 
delighted  witli  tiie  convenience  of  the  house.  She 
was  unlike  Mrs.  Butler  in  the  sincere  and  unaffected 
interest  she  took  in  all  sorts  of  other  people's  schemes, 
arrangements,  money  matters,  and  love-makings, 
lodgings,  and  various  concerns. 

"  But  how  well  off  you  are  here,  Dick  !  I  con- 
gratulate you  I  you  must  feel  (piite  cramped  at 
Tracy  afler  this  !     Catherine !     Look  at  that  river 

and  the  flowers Is  it  not  charming?  —  you 

are  ([uite  magnificent;  my  dear  Dick,  you  are  re- 
ceiving us  like  a  prince  ! " 

"Beamish  got  the  flowers,"  said  Richard,  smiling; 
"  I  only  stood  the  cakes.  Now  then,  Catherine,  you 
must  make  tea,  please." 
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They  all  wont  and  sat  round  the  tea-table  in  a 
group.  Madame  de  Trwy  and  Geoi^ina  were  upon 
the  sofa.  The  children  were  8<|uattin<»  on  the  tl<X)r, 
while  Miss  Geor}j;e  stood  handin*:;  tlieni  their  cakes 
and  their  tea,  for  Dick's  chairs  were  bij;  and  com- 
fortable, but  not  very  numerous.  Catherine  Butler, 
with  deft,  gentle  fingers,  dipped  the  china  into  the 
basin,  poured  water  from  the  kettle  with  ita  little 
tiame,  measured,  with  silver  tongs  and  tjueer  old 
silver  spoons,  the  cream  and  sugar  into  the  fragrant 
cupe.  She  might  have  been  the  priestess  of  the 
flower-<lecked  altar,  offering  up  steamin^  sacrifices 
to  Fortune.  Beamish  secretly  pledged  ner  in  the 
cup  she  handed  with  her  two  hands,  and  one  of  her 
bright,  sudden  smile,*.  A  little  person  in  white,  who 
was  standing  against  some  tapestry  in  the  back- 
ground, cutting  bread  and  jam  for  the  hungry  chil- 
dren, caught  sight  of  the  two,  and  thrilled  with  a 
feminine  kindness,  and  then  smiled,  hanging  her 
head  over  the  brown  loaf.  Dick,  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  issue  of  the  meeting  that  afternoon, 
was  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  sofa,  and  by  chance 
he  saw  one  Catherine's  face  reflected  in  the  other's. 
He  was  touched  by  the  governess's  gentle  sympathy, 
and  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  had  been 
somewhat  neglected. 

"  You  want  a  table.  Miss  George,"  said  Dick, 

placing  one  before  her,  and  a  chair "  And 

you  have  no  tea  yourself.  You  have  been  so  busy 
attending  to  everybody  else.     Catherine,  we  want 

some  tea  here Beamish,  why  don't  you  go  and 

play  the  piano,  and  let  us  feast  with  music  like  the 
Arabian  Nights  ?...." 

"  How  pretty  the  flowers  are  growing,"  cried 
little  Sarali,  pointing.  "  O,  do  look.  Miss  George, 
dear " 

"  It 's  the  sun  shining  through  the  leaves,"  said 
Madame  de  Tracy,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"  The  water  shines  too,"  said  Augusta.  "  I  wish 
there  was  a  river  in  Eaton  Stjiuire ;  don't  you, 
Catherine  ?  " 

"I  envy  you  your  drawing-room,  Dick,"  said 
Madame  de  Tracy,  conclusively.  "  Air.  Beamish, 
pray  give  us  an  air." 

Beamish  now  got  up  and  went  to  the  piano. 
"  If  I  play,  you  mast  show  them  your  picture," 
he  said,  striking  a  number  of  chonls  very  quickly, 
and  then  he  sat  down  and  began  to  play  parts  of 
that  wonderful  Kri'utzer  sonata,  which  few  jnjople 
can  listen  to  unmoved.  The  piano  was  near  where 
Catherine  Butler  had  been  making  the  tea,  and  she 
turned  her  head  and  listened,  sitting  quite  still  with 
her  hands  in  her  lap.  I  think  Beamish  was  only 
playing  to  her,  although  all  the  others  were  listening 
round  al>out  I  know  he  only  looked  up  at  her 
every  now  and  then  as  he  played.  Little  Catherine 
George  had  sunk  «lown  on  a  low  cliair  by  the  chil- 

<lren,  and  had  fallen  into  one  of  her  dreams  tigain 

She  understoo<l,  though  no  one  had  ever  told  her, 
all  that  was  pai^sing  betbre  her.  She  listem'd  to  the 
music ;  it  seemed  warning,  beseeching,  prophesying, 
by  turns.  Tliere  is  one  magnificent  song  without 
words  in  the  adagio,  in  which  it  seems  as  if  one 
person  alone  is  uttering  and  telling  a  story,  pjuwion- 
ate,  pathetic,  unutt«;rably  touching.  (.'atlierine 
thought  it  was  Beamish  U^Uing  his  own  story  in 
those  beautiful,  piv<sionate  notes  to  Catherine,  as  she 
.sat  there  iu  her  gray  cloud  dress,  with  her  golden 
hair  shining  in  tlie  sunset.  Was  she  listening  ? 
Did  she  understand  him  ?  Ah,  yes  I  Ah,  ves,  she 
must !  Did  everybody  listen  to  a  story  like  this 
once  in  their  lives  V     Catherine  George  wondered. 


People  said  so.  But,  ah !  was  it  true  ?  It  was 
true  lor  such  a-s  Catherine  Butler,  perhaps,  —  for 
beautiful  young  women,  loved,  and  hapjiy,  and 
cherished ;  but  was  it  true  for  a  lonely  and  forlorn 
little  creature,  without  friends,  without  beauty 
(Catherine  had  only  seen  herself  in  her  glass  darkly 
as  yet),  with  no  wealth  of  her  own  to  buy  the  price- 
Iw^s  treasure  of  love  and  sympathy  V 

The  sun  was  shining  outside ;  the  steamers  and 
boats  were  still  sailing  by  ;  Catherine  Butler's  future 
was  being  decided.  Little  Catherine  sat  in  a  trance ; 
her  dark  eyes  were  glowing.  Beamish  suddenly 
changed  the  measure,  and  crashed  about  the  piano, 
until  by  degrees  it  was  Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding 
March,"  which  went  swinging  through  the  room  in 
great  vibrations.  Then  Catherine  George  seemed 
to  .see  the  medieval  street,  the  old  German  town, 
the  figures  passing,  the  bridegroom  tramping  ahead, 
the  young  men  marching  along  in  procession.  She 
could  almost  see  the  crisp  brocades  and  the  strange- 
cut  dresses,  and  hear  the  wliispering  of  the  maidens 
following  with  the  crowned  bride ;  while  from  the 
gables  of  the  (jueer  old  town  —  (she  even  gave  it  a 
name,  and  vaguely  called  it  Augsburg  or  Nurem- 
berg to  herself)  —  people's  heads  were  pushing  and 
staring  at  the  gay  procession.  It  was  one  of  those 
strange  phantasmagorias  we  all  know  at  times,  so 
vivid  for  the  moment  that  we  cannot  but  believe  we 
have  seen  it  once,  or  are  destined  to  witness  it  at 
some  future  time  in  reality. 

Beamish  left  off  playing  suddenly,  and  bent  over 
the  instrument,  and  began  talking  to  Catherine  But- 
ler in  low,  eager  tones.  Madame  de  Tracy  and 
Georgie,  who  hatl  had  enough  music,  were  standing 
at  the  window  by  this  time,  watcliing  the  scene  out- 
side. The  children,  too,  had  jumped  up,  and  ran 
out  one  by  one  upon  the  balcony.  Not  lor  the  first 
time,  and,  alas !  not  for  the  last,  poor  child !  a  weary, 
strange,  lost  feeling  came  over  Catherine  George,  as 
she  sat  on  an  overturned  chest,  in  the  great,  strange 
room.  It  came  to  her  from  her  very  sympathy  ibr 
the  other  two,  and  gladne.«s  in  their  content.  It 
was  a  shai-p,  sudden  thorn  of  aloneness  and  utter 
forlornness,  which  stung  her  so  keenly  in  her  excited 
and  eager  state  that  two  great  tears  came  and  stood 
in  her  eyes ;  but  they  were  youthful  tears,  fresh  and 
salt,  of  clear  crystal,  unsoiled,  undimmed.  as  yet  by 
the  stains  of  life. 

Dick,  who  was  himself  interested  for  his  friend, 
and  excited  lieyond  his  custom,  and  who  had  begun 
to  feel  a  sort  ot  interest  in  the  sensitive  little  guest, 
thought  she  was  feeling  neglecte<l.  He  ha<l  noticed 
her  from  across  tlie  room,  and  he  now  came  up  to 
her,  saying,  very  gently  and  kindly,  '•  Would  you 
care  to  see  ray  jiicture,  Aliss  George  ?  my  aunt  and 
iny  cousin  say  they  want  to  see  it.  It 's  little 
enough  to  look  at." 

As  he  said,  it  was  no  very  ambitious  effort.  An 
interior.  A  fishwife  sitting  watching  for  her  hus- 
baiul's  return,  with  her  baby  asleep  on  her  knee. 
One  has  seen  a  s«.'ore  of  such  compositions.  This 
one  was  charmingly  painted,  with  leeliiig  and  ex- 
pression. The  colore  were  warm  and  transparent ; 
the  woman's  face  was  very  touching,  bright  and  sad 
at  once  ;  lier  brown  eyes  looked  out  of  the  picture. 
There  was  life  in  them,  somehow,  although  the 
artist  bad,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  school,  set 
her  head  against  a  win<low,  and  painted  hard  black 
shadows  an<l  deeply  marked  lines  with  ruthless  fi<lel- 
ity.  The  kitchen  was  evidently  painted  from  a 
real  interior.  The  great  carved  cupI>oard,  with  the 
two  wooden  binls  jK'cking  at  each  other's  beaks,  and 
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the  <xleainin«r  steel  hinpes,  with  two  i-einarkablc  rays 
of  lijrht  issuiii}!  from  them;  the  great  chimney,  with 
the  fire  hiazinp ;  (the  shovel  was  an  elaborate 
triumph  of  art ;)  the  half-open  window,  looking  out 
across  fields  to  the  sea ;  the  distalF,  the  odd  shut- 
tles for  making  string,  hanging  from  the  ceiling ;  the 
great  brass  pan  upon  the  ground  with  the  startling 
reflections.  It  was  all  more  than  true  to  nature, 
and  the  kitchen  —  somewhat  modified,  and  less 
carefiilly  polished  —  might  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
cottages  and  farmsteads  round  about  the  Chateau 
de  Tracy  for  miles. 

"My  dear  Dick,  you  have  made  an  immense 
start,"  said  his  aunt.  "It's  admirable.  It's  by 
far  the  best  thing  you  have  done  yet.  Who  is  it 
so  like  ?  Catherine,  only  look  at  the  brass  pan  and 
the  cupboard.  Madame  Binaud  has  got  just  such 
a  one  in  her  kitchen." 

Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  he  was  pleased 
at  the  praise.  "  I  have  another  thing  here,"  he 
said,  smding,  "  only  it  is  n't  finished."  And  he  rolled 
out  another  canvas  on  an  easel. 

"It's  quite  charming!  What's  the  subject?" 
said  Madame  de  Tracy,  looking  through  her  eye- 
glass. 

"  O,  I  don't  know.  Anything  you  like.  A  cart 
—  Normandy  peasants  going  for  a  drive  —  coining 
back  fi-om  market,"  said  Dic-K,  blushing  and  looking 

a  little   conscious "I   have  been  obliged  to 

paint  out  the  girl's  head,  Georgic.  I  wish  you  'd 
sit  to  me."  And  looking  up  as  he  spoke  —  not  at 
fieorgie  —  he  met  the  glance  of  two  soft,  dark  eyes 
which  were  not  Georgie's.  "  I  wish  YOi'  would  sit 
to  me,  Miss  George,"  cried  Dick,  suddenly  inspired. 
"  You  would  make  a  first-rate  fishwife ;  would  n't 
she,  Aunt  Matilda  ?  " 

"  I  think  Miss  George  would  look  very  nice  in- 
deed in  the  costume,"  Madame  de  Tracy  good- 
huraoredly  said.  "  She  is  a  brunette,  like  all  our 
girls.''  And  Madame  de  Tracy  turned  her  eyeglass 
on  Miss  George,  and  nodded.  She  then  clanced  at 
Dick. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  sit  to  Mr.  Butler,"  said 
Miss  GcorHTc  in  her  gentle  way,  "but  I  am  afi-aid  I 
should  not  have  time.  I  am  very  much  occupied, 
and  the  children  must  n't  be  neglected,  and  I  hope 
they  are  not  in  trouble  now,"  she  added,  looking 
round.  "  I  'm  afraid  it  is  time  for  us  to  go."  The 
clock  of  the  old  chui-ch  had  struck  six  some  time, 
and  as  she  said,  it  was  time  to  go. 

Madame  de  Tracy  looked  at  her  watch,  and  gave 
a  little  scream.  "  Yes,  indeed,"  she  said,  "  my 
brother  Charles  and  half  a  dozen  other  people  dine 
in  Eaton  Sfjuare  to-night.     Are  you  coming  ?  " 

"  Beamish  and  I  are  coming  in  to  dessert,"  said 
Dick  ;  at  least  he  seemed  to  wish  it  this  morning. 

"  We  have  to  get  home,  we  have  to  dress,"  said 
Madame  de  Tracy,  preoccupied.  "  Georgie,  where 
is  my  para.sol  V  Catherine,  are  you  ready  ?  Have 
yon  finisiied  your  talk  V  " 

Beamish  and  Catherine  had  finished  their  talk  by 
this  time,  or  begun  it  rather,  for  it  was  a  life-long 
talk  that  they  had  entered  into.  The  carriage  had 
come  back  for  the  elders  of  the  party.  The  clnldren, 
who  had  eaten  enormously,  went  off  slightly  subdued. 

Tlie  two  young  men  stood  in  the  iron  gateway, 
watching  the  carriage  as  it  drove  away,  and  the 
governess  and  the  little  pupils  slowly  sauntering 
nomewanls  along  the  riverside. 

Beamish  looked  very  tall  and  very  odd  as  he 
stood  leaning  against  the  iron  gate,  round  which 
some  clematis  was  clinging. 


Dick  glanced  at  him,  and  then  at  tl..  river,  and 
then  at  his  fn'cnd  again.  "  Well ! "  he  said,  at  last, 
pulling  a  leaf  off  a  twig. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  Beamish  said,  with  the  light  in 
his  face  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  Dick ;  and  then 
the  two  cordially  shook  hands,  to  the  surprise  of 
some  little  ragged  children  who  were  squatting  in 
the  road. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

EAT,    DRINK,     AND    RE    MERRY. 

Cathekine  held  little  Sarah's  hand  tightly 
clasped  in  hers  as  they  went  home  along  the  busy 
streets.  She  had  not  met  with  so  much  romance 
in  her  short,  hard  life,  this  poor  little  Catherine,  that 
she  could  witness  it  unmoved  in  others.  She  had 
rciad  of  such  things  in  books  before  now,  of  Lord 
Orville  exclaiming  with  irresistible  fire,  "  My  sweet, 
my  beloved,  ISIiss  Anville  ! "  of  Rochester's  energetic 
love-making,  of  Mr.  Knightley's  expressive  eyes,  as 
he  said,  "  My  dearest  Emma,  for  dearest  you  will 
be  to  me,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  morn- 
ing's conversation."  And  she  had  read  of  the  sweet 
bunch  of  fi^grant  lilac,  which  a  young  lover  had 
sent  to  his  lady,  and  now  here  was  a  sweet  bunch 
of  lilac  for  Catherine  Butler ;  so  the  little  governess 
called  it  to  herself,  and  the  sweetness  and  scent 
seemed  diffused  all  round,  until  they,  the  bystand- 
ers, were  all  perfumed  and  made  fragrant  too. 

Catherine  had  heard  Mr.  Beamish  saying,  "I 
shall  come  this  evening  and  see  you,"  as  he  put  Miss 
Butler  into  the  carriage.  The  girl  had  not  an- 
swered, but  her  face  looked  very  sweet  and  con- 
scious, as  she  bent  over  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  Poor  Dick  was  looking  on  too,  and  a  little 
old  refi-ain  came  into  his  head.     "  En  regrettant  la 

Normandie,"  it  went,  "  En  regrettant "     This 

sweet  dream  of  love-making  made  the  way  short  and 
pleasant,  though  the  children  lagged  and  stopped 
at  every  interesting  sight  along  the  road.  The 
man  pouring  beer  out  of  his  can,  the  milkwoman 
.setting  down  her  pails,  the  cart  full  of  oranges  and 
blue  i)aper,  the  grocer  taking  in  fagots  two  by  two 
out  of  a  cart :  all  was  grist  tnat  came  to  their  little 
mills,  and  delayed  the  fatal  return  to  evening  tasks 
and  bed.  For  the  little  governess  the  sweet  sum- 
mer twilight  was  all  aglow,  and  she  was  in  a  sort 
of  enchanted  world,  where  perfect  happiness  was 
waiting  at  unexpected  corners ;  where  i)eople  un- 
deretood  what  was  in  one  another's  hearts ;  where 
there  was  a  little  trouble  to  begin  with,  but  where 
at  two  or  three  and  twenty  (Miss  Butler  was  little 
more),  or  even  sooner,  the  fragrant  bunch  of  lilacs 
flowered  for  most  people,  and  then  what  mattered 
all  the  rest  ?  If  the  flowers  were  blooming  on  the 
branches,  a  pa.ssing  storm,  or  wind,  or  darkness 
could  not  unmake  the  spring. 

One  i)rivilege  belonging  to  her  position  'M'isa 
George  had  not,  perhaps,  valued  so  highly  as  she 
might  have  done.  It  was  that  of  coining  down  in 
white  muslin  with  Augusta  after  dinner  whenever 
she  liked.  Little  sleepy  Sarah,  and  the  aggrieved 
Lydia,  would  be  popped  into  white  calico  and  dis- 
posed of  between  the  sheets ;  but  Miss  George  and 
Augusta  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  intoxicating 
scene  if  they  felt  so  inclined. 

Mr.  Butler,  nodding  ofl'over  the  paper.  ^Irs.  But- 
ler at  her  davenport,  writing  civil  notes,  one  after 
another,  in  her  large,  even  handwriting.  Catherine 
and  Georgina  strumming  on  the  piano-forte.  The 
back-room  quite  dark,  and  the  tea  stagnating  on  a 
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small  tublti  nonr  tho  doorway.  This  was  when  there 
was  nobodv  tiiere.  When  there  was  company  the 
aspect  of  tilings  was  very  diticrent.  IJotii  tlie  chan- 
douen«  would  be  liglited,  the  round  sofa  wheeleil 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Three  ladies  would 
be  sittinj;  upon  it  with  their  backs  turned  to  one 
another;  Georgina  and  a  frieml,  in  full  evening 
drcs.-*,  suppressing  a  yawn,  would  be  looking  over  a 
book  of  photographs. 

"  Do  you  like  this  one  of  me  ?  "  Georgina  would 
say,  with  a  slight  increase  of  animation.  "  O, 
what  a  horrid  thing  !  "  the  young  lady  would  reply ; 
"  if  it  was  me,  I  should  burn  it,  —  indeed  I  should. 
And  is  that  your  sister  V  —  a  Silvy  I  am  sure." 
'•  Ye«,  my  cousin  Richard  cannot  bo.ir  it;  he  says 
she  looks  as  if  her  neck  was  being  wrung."  In  the 
mean  time,  Catherine  Butler,  kindly  attentive  and 
smiling,  would  be  talking  to  Old  Lady  Shivering- 
ton,  and  trying  to  listen  to  her  account  of  her  last 
influenza,  while  Mrs.  Butler,  with  her  usual  tact, 
was  devoting  herself  to  the  next  grander  lady  j)res- 
ent.  IMadamc  de  Tr.icy,  after  being  very  animated 
all  dinner-time,  would  be  sitting  a  little  subdued 
with  her  fan  before  her  eyes.  Coffee  would  be 
handed  round  by  the  servants.  Alter  which  the 
climn.x  of  tiie  evening  would  be  attained,  the  door 
would  lly  open,  and  the  gentlemen  come  strag- 
gling up  from  dinner,  while  tea  on  silver  trays  was 
being  served  to  the  e.x{)ectant  guests. 

Mr.  ]iutler,  Avith  a  laugh,  disappears  into  the  bril- 
liantly-lighted back-room  with  a  couple  of  congenial 
vrh'itAi  neckclotlis,  while  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  great 
railway  contractor,  treads  heavily  across  the  room 
to  his  hostess,  and  asks  if  these  are  sonje  more  of  her 
young  ladies  V  and  how  M'as  it  that  they  had  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  their  company  at  dinner  ?  '*  My 
daughter  Augusta  is  only  twelve,  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
and  is  not  thinking  of  coining  out,"  Mi-s.  Butler 
would  say ;  "  and  that  is  Miss  ( Jeorge,  my  children's 
governess.  It  amuses  her  to  come  down,  poor  gb-l. 
i/rtw  you  had  any  tea  ?  " 

Miss  George,  lar  from  being  amused  by  all  this 
brilliancy,  generally  kept  carefully  out  of  the  way ; 
but  on  this  particular  evening,  alter  the  five  o'clock 
tea  at  the  studio,  she  had  been  haunted  by  a  vague 
curiosity  and  excitement,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  must 
comedown,  —  xs  if  it  would  be  horrible  to  sit  all 
alone  and  silent  in  the  school-room,  out  of  reach,  out 
of  knowledge,  out  of  sight,  while  below,  in  the  more 
favored  drawing-i-oom,  the  people  were  all  alive 
with  interest  and  expectation  and  hapj)ine«s. 

Just  before  dinner  she  had  met  Madame  doTnicy 
on  the  stairs,  fjistening  her  bracelets  and  running 
down  in  a  great  hurry.  Catlierine  looked  up  at  her 
and  smiled  as  .she  made  way,  and  the  elder  lady, 
who  was  brimming  over  witii  excitement  and  discre- 
tion, and  longing  to  talk  to  every  one  on  the  subject 
which  al)sorlM!d  her.  said,  — 

"  Ah,  Miss  Geoi-ge,  I  see  you  found  out  our  .secret 
this  afternoon  —  not  a  word  to  tlie  children.  Mr. 
Beamish  is  coming  to-night  aifter  dinner  to  speak  to 
my  brother.     Hush  !  some  one  is  on  the  stairs." 

Miss  George  was  not  the  only  jn^rsoa  in  the  es- 
tablishment who  8urmi.'?ed  that  something  was  go- 
ing on.  ISladamc  de  Tracy's  vehement  undertones 
luul  roused  the  butler's  curiosity  ;  he  had  heard  the 
master  of  the  house  confessing  that  he  was  not  to- 
tally unprepare<l ;  while  Mrs.  Butler  was  late  for 
dinner,  an  unprecedented  event,  and  had  been  seen 
embracing  her  daughter  with  more  than  usual  el- 
fusion,  in  her  room  up  stairs.  Mrs.  Butler  was  one 
of  those  motherly  women  entirelj'  devoted  to  their 


husbamb  and  children,  and  who  do  not  care  very 
much  for  anybody  else  in  all  the  world,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  their  own 
iamily. 

She  worked,  thought,  bustled,  wrote  notes,  ar- 
range<l  and  contrived  for  her  husband  and  children. 
Her  daveni)ort  was  a  sort  of  handmill,  at  which  she 
ground  down  pajjer,  pens,  monograms,  stamps,  re- 
grets, delights,  into  notes,  and  turned  them  out  by 
the  dozen,  ller  standard  was  not  a  very  high  one 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  but  she  actetl  indus- 
triously up  to  it  such  as  it  was,  and  although  her 
maternal  heart  was  stirred  with  sympathy,  she  was 
able  to  attend  to  her  guests  and  nuike  small  talk  as 
usual.  I  do  not  think  that  one  of  them,  from  her 
manner,  could  have  guessed  how  she  longed  secretly 
to  be  rid  of  them  all. 

Catherine  (reorge,  who  was  only  the  little  govern- 
ess and  looker-on,  felt  her  heart  stirred  too  as  she 
dressed  in  her  little  room  up  stairs  to  come  down 
after  dinner:  unconsciously  she  took  more  than 
usual  pains  with  herself;  she  peered  into  her  look- 
ing-gl<\ss,  and  plume<l  and  smoothed  out  her  feath- 
ei-s  like  a  bird  by  the  side  of  a  pool. 

She  thought  her  common  gown  shabby  and  crum- 
])led,  and  she  pulled  out  for  the  first  time  one  of 
those  which  had  been  lying  by  ever  since  she  had 
left  her  ovm  home.  This  was  a  sort  India  muslin, 
])rettily  made  up  with  lace  and  blue  ribbons.  Time 
iiad  yellowed  it  a  little,  but  it  was  none  the  worse 
for  that,  and  if  the  colors  of  the  blue  ribbons  had 
faded  somewhat,  they  were  all  the  softer  and  more 
liannonious.  With  her  rough  dark  hair  piled  up  in 
a  knot,  she  looked  like  a  little  Sir  Joshua  lady  when 
siie  had  tied  the  bead  necklace  that  encircled  her 
round  little  thro.at,  and  then  she  came  down  and 
waited  for  Augusta  in  the  empty  drawing-room. 

Catherine  W!\s  one  of  those  people  who  grow  sud- 
denly beautiful  at  times,  as  there  are  others  who  be- 
come amiable  all  at  once,  or  who  have  Hashes  of 
wit,  or  good  sj)irits ;  Catherine's  odd,  suilden  loveli- 
ness was  like  an  inspiration,  and  I  don't  think  she 
knew  of  it.  The  little  thing  was  in  a  strange  st^ate 
of  sympathy  and  excitement.  She  tried  to  think 
of  other  things,  but  her  thoughts  reverted  again 
•and  again  to  the  sunny  studio,  tho  river  rushing  by, 
the  music,  the  kind  young  men,  and  tlio  beautiful, 
happy  Catherine,  leaning  back  in  the  old  carved 
chair,  with  hei  bright  eyes  shining  as  she  listened  to 
Beamish'rt  long  story.  The  sun  had  set  since  he 
had  told  it,  and  a  stjirllght  night  was  now  reigning 
overhead.  The  drawing-room  windows  were  oixjn, 
letting  in  a  glimmer  of  stars  and  a  laint  incense 
from  Catherine  Butler's  flowers  outride  on  the  bal- 
cony. Little  Miss  George  took  up  her  place  in  a 
(julct  corner,  and  glanced  again  and  again  from  the 
(lull  di-awing-room  walls  to  the  great  dazzling  vault 
without,  untU  tht;  stars  wei-o  hidden  from  her  by 
die  hand  of  the  butler  who  came  in  to  pull  down 
the  blinds  and  light  the  extra  candles,  and  to  place 
the  chairs  against  the  wall.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
engaged  in  making  the  room  comfortable,  he  re- 
marked that  "  the  ladies  would  not  be  nj)  for  ten 
minutes  or  more,  and  if  Miss  (tcorge  and  Miss  Au- 
gusta would  ple;ise  to  take  a  little  ice  there  wouhl 
be  plenty  of  time  V  " 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Augusta;  "bring  some  di- 
rectly, Freeman."  And  she  and  ]\Iiss  George  shared 
their  little  fe.ast  with  one  sjujon  between  them. 

The  ladies  came  up  from  dinner,  and  Augusta 
was  .summoned  to  talk  to  them,  and  little  Miss 
George   was   left   alone  in  her  corner.     She  was 
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(inite  happv,  although  she  had  no  cm;  to  sj^ak  to  : 
«he  was  ahsorlxMl  in  the  romance  of  which  she  had 
conned  the  first  chapters,  and  of  which  the  heroine 
was  l)efore  lier  in  her  white  gauze  dress,  with  the 
azalias  in  her  hair. 

And  M  one  Catherine  gazed  wondering  and  spec- 
ulating, while  the  other  sat  there  patiently  listening 
to  tlie  old  ladies'  complaining  talk,  —  to  stories  of 
doctors,  and  ailments,  and  old  age,  and  approaching 
death,  coming  so  soon  after  the  brilliant  strains  of 
youth,  and  music,  and  romance. 

One  Catherine's  briglit  cheeks  turned  very  pale  ; 
the  other,  who  was  only  looking  on,  blushed  up, 
when  almost  immetliately  after  the  tea-tray,  the 
door  opened,  and  Dick  and  Mr.  Beamish  walked 
in  without  being  announced.  Mrs.  Butler  looked 
up  and  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand.  Mr.  Butler 
came  striding  forward  from  the  back-room.  Ma- 
dame de  Tracy  put  up  her  eyeglass;  Catherine 
Butler  looke<l  down,  but  she  could  say  "  yes  "  quite 
(juietly  to  old  Lady  Shiverington,  who  asked,  in 
a  loud  whisper,  if  that  was  Mr.  Beamish.  "  The 
young  men  come  to  dinner,  my  dear,  time  after 
time,"  said  the  old  lady,  no<lding  her  ancient  head, 
"  but  they  are  all  so  much  alike  I  don't  know  one 
from  another." 

And  so  this  was  all  that  Catherine  had  come  out 
of  her  school-room  to  see  ?  Charles  Butler  had 
been  looking  on  too  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  with  little  blinking  eyes  instead  of  dark 
fawn-like  orbs,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
he  moved  out  of  the  way,  and  came  across  and 
sank  down,  much  to  Miss  George's  alarm,  in  a  va- 
cant arm-chair  beside  her.  There  she  sat  in  her 
muslin,  fair,  pretty,  soft,  with  shy,  quick,  curious 
glances ;  and  there  sat  the  old  I'ellow  with  his 
wrinkled  face  and  thick  eyebrows :  she  need  not 
have  been  afraid,  tliough  he  looked  somewhat 
alarming.  If  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  could  have  known  what  was  passing  in  the 
mmds  of  these,  two  people,  he  might  have  been 
struck,  had  he  been  romantically  inclined,  by  the 
duet  they  were  unconsciously  playing. 

"Matilda  has  been  in  great  force  to-night," 
thought  Mr.  Butler;  "but  her  confidences  are 
overpowering,  whispery  mystery,  —  hias,  hiss,  hiss, — 
how  she  does  <lelight  in  a  love-affair.  If  it  had  been 
poor  unlucky  Dick  now  —  but  I  suppose  no  woman 
of  sense  would  have  a  word  to  say  to  him,  and  he 
will  make  a  terrible  fool  of  himself  sooner  or  later. 

Eh,  eh,  we  have  all  made  fools  of  ourselves 

It  is  only  about  half  a  century  since  I  first  saw  his 
mother  under  the  lime-trees.  Poor  dear!  Poor 
dear ! "  and  the  old  fellow  began  to  beat  a  tune  to 
a  dirge  with  his  foot  as  he  thought  of  what  was 
past.  Meanwhile  Miss  (Jeorge  was  playing  her 
treble  in  the  duet.  "  What  can  it  be  like,"  the 
little  governess  was  tliinking,  "  to  love,  to  be  loved, 
actually  to  live  the  dreams  and  the  stories  ?  O,  I 
cannot  imagine  it!  Is  it  like  listening  to  music?  is 
it  like  that  day  when  we  climbed  the  hill  in  the 
sunset,  my  mother  and  I,  higher  and  higher,  and  it 
was  all  like  heaven  in  the  valley  V  Is  there  some 
secret  sympathy  which  makcji  quite  old  and  wrin- 
kled people  care  when  they  see  such  things,  or 
dfM«  one  only  cease  to  feel  in  time?  How  calm 
Catherine  \oiiks,  she  scarcely  speaks  to  Mr.  Beam- 
ish. I  can  S(!e  Madame  de  Tracy  smiling  and  nod- 
ding her  hcafl  to  her  across  the  room.  Can  jK'ople 
<Mire  really  an<l  truly  with  all  their  hearts,  and  give 
no  more  sign  ?  What  should  I  do  if  I  were  Cath- 
erine V     Ah,  what  am  I  tliinking  ?  " 


Here  Mr.  Butler  suddenly  gave  a  ^;;runt  and 
said,  — 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  the  fault  of  all  arm-chairs 
is  that  they  arc  not  made  deep  enough  in  the  seat ; 
my  legs  are  quite  cramped  and  stiff  from  that  abom- 
inable contrivance  in  which  I  have  been  sitting.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  my  brother  can  go  to  sleep  in 
it  night  after  night  in  the  way  he  does." 

"  Is  n't  Mr.  Butler's  arm-chair  comfortable  ?  "  said 
Catherine,  smiling.  "  The  children  and  I  have  al- 
ways looked  at  it  with  respect:  we  never  should 
venture  to  sit  in  it,  or  not  to  think  it  deep  enough 
in  the  seat." 

"  I  see  Mr.  Beamish  is  not  too  shy  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  state,"  said  old  Mr.  Butler,  glancing  at 
Catherine  from  under  his  thick  eyebrows,  and  un- 
consciously frightening  her  into  silence. 

Catherine  was  oppressed  by  circumstance,  and 
somewhat  morbid  by  nature,  as  people  are  who 
have  lively  imaginations,  and  are  without  the  power 
of  expansion.  She  had  lived  with  dull  people  all 
her  life,  and  had  never  learnt  to  talk  or  to  think. 
Her  step-mother  was  a  tender-hearted  and  sweet- 
natured  sad  woman,  who  was  accustomed  to  only 
see  the  outside  of  things.  Mrs.  George  had  two 
dozen  little  sentences  in  her  repertory,  which  she 
must  have  said  over  many  thousand  times  in  the 
course  of  her  life  ;  and  which  Catherine  had  been 
accustomed  hitherto  to  repeat  after  her,  and  to 
think  of  as  enoi^h  for  all  the  exigencies  and  philos- 
ophy of  life.  But  now  everything  was  changing, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  idea  thoughts  for  herself, 
and  to  want  words  to  put  them  into ;  and  with  the 
thoughts  and  the  words,  alas !  came  the  longing  for 
some  one  to  listen  to  her  strange  new  discoveries, 
and  to  tell  her  what  they  meant.  But  it  was  not 
old  Charles  Butler  to  whom  she  could  talk.  She 
looked  across  the  room. 

Yes,  Beamish  was  there  installed :  they  were  all 
welcoming  him  for  the  sake  of  their  beloved  prin- 
cess. "  Ah,  what  am  I  thinking !  "  thought  Cather- 
ine again,  "  would  there  be  any  one  in  the  world  to 
care  if —  "  She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but 
a  v^ie  impossibility,  in  the  shape  of  a  Geraint 
with  sleepy  eyes  and  without  a  name,  passed  through 
her  mind.  As  chance  would  have  it,  Dick  Butler 
came  sauntering  up  at  this  minute,  and  she  started 
and  blushed  as  usual,  and  her  visions  vanished. 
Catherine  almost  felt  as  if  he  must  see  them  flying 
away. 

It  was  not  Dick,  with  his  short-sighted  eyes,  who 
saw  the  little  fancies  flying  away ;  but  there  were 
others  present  who  were  more  experienced  and 
more  alive  to  what  was  passing.  Aladame  de  Tracy 
was  a  woman  of  lively  imagination,  who  scarcely 
knew  any  of  the  people  present,  and  had  nobody  to 
talk  to ;  and  so  it  happened  that  at  the  end  of  a 
(juiirter  of  an  hour,  she  began  to  think  that  her 
nephew  had  been  conversing  quite  long  enough  with 
Miss  George. 

All  the  world  might  have  heard  what  he  was  say- 
ing to  her.  Dick  was  only  telling  Miss  George 
aliout  Normandy,  about  the  beautiful  old  ruins,  the 
churches  turned  into  barns,  talking  Murray  and  lit- 
tle else.  For  reasons  best  known  to  himself  he  liked 
telling  of  the  places  he  hatl  lately  seen,  although  he 
said  but  little  of  the  people  he  had  known  there. 
And  Miss  (Jeoi^e  was  a  good  listener,  she  said  not 
much,  but  her  bright  little  face  brigiitened  as  he  went 
on  with  his  stories.  They  were  prosy  enough  some 
people  might  have  thought.  His  uncle  had  joined 
in  once  and  exclaimed,  "  Spare  us  the  description  of 
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the  next  church  you  visited,  Richard " ;  but  Cath- 
erine Geoi^e  liked  every  word,  and  listened  in 
deli<;hti'd  attention.  Catherine  listened;  .she  had 
better  tar  have  .sat  up  all  alone  in  lu;r  school-room, 
poor  child,  with  her  candle-ends  and  iaucies  of 
what  might  have  been. 

Later  in  life,  when  people  have  outlived  the  pas- 
sionate impatience  oi  youth,  when  the  mad,  wild 
lonj^ings  are  quieted,  and  tJie  things  their  own,  per- 
haps, and  no  lonirer  valued,  for  which  they  would 
have  given  their  lives  once,  —  long  ago,  —  when  peo- 
ple are  sober  and  matter-of-fiict,  when  tliey  have  al- 
most forgotten  that  strange  impetuous  self  of  former 
days,  it  is  easy  to  blame  and  to  phoo-phoo,  to  crush 
and  brush  away  the  bright,  beautiful  bubbles  which 
the  children  are  making  in  their  play.  Madame 
de  Tracy  did  not  feel  one  moment's  remorse,  senti- 
mentiil  as  she  was,  when  she  came  across  and  inter- 
rupted little  Catherine's  happy  half-hour,  and  Dick 
in  his  elo([uent  talk. 

Dick  was  asking  Catlicriue  what  she  thought  of 
tlie  five  o'clock  tea.  "  We  luui  music.  Uncle  Cliarles, 
had  n't  we,  Miss  George  V  Beamish  played  first 
fiddle,  .1//  ti  cocflio  hen  assai,  a  Neapolitan  air,  Uncle 
Charles.  Nolx)dy  ever  sung  it  to  ffuu."  And  Dick, 
who  was  excited  and  in  high  spirits,  began  hum- 
ming and  nodding  his  head  ui  time.  He  suddenly 
stopped,  —  old  Charles  made  a  warning  sign.  "  Miss 
George  was  present  and  knows  all  about  it ;  don't 
be  afraid,  she  is  discretion  itself,  and  of  course  we 
are  all  thinking  about  the  same  thing.  What  is  the 
use  of  preten(Ung  ?  " 

"  If  Miss  Geoi^e  is  discretion  itself,  that  quite  al- 
ters the  case,"  said  Mr.  Butler. 

Meanwhile  Dick  was  going  on,  "  Look  at  Uncle 
Hervey  performing  the  pere  noble,  and  making 
Beamish  look  foolish.  Dear  old  Beamish,  I  should  n't 
let  him  marry  Catherine  if  he  was  not  the  best  fellow 
in  the  whole  world." 

"  My  niece  is  fortunate  to  have  secured  such  a 

Earagon,"  said  Charles,  showing  his  sympathy  by  a 
ttle  e.\tra  dryness. 

"  Their  Cices  are  something  alike,  I  think,"  said 
Miss  George,  timidly;  "they  seem  very  well  suited." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dick;  "  £  5,000  a  yejir  in  pros- 
pect, —  what  can  be  more  suitable  ?  If  tliey  had  no 
oetter  reason  for  wanting  to  get  married  than  be- 
cause they  were  in  love  with  one  another,  then  you 
should  hear  the  hue-and-cry  their  aliectionate  rela- 
tives can  raise." 

"  Quite  right  too,"  said  old  Mr.  Butler. 

Catherine  glanced  Irom  one  to  the  other. 

"  You  don  t  think  it  quite  right,  do  you,  Miss 
George  ?  "  said  Dick,  and  then  uis  aunt  came  up 
and  carried  him  off. 

"  Young  fellows  like  Dick  often  talk  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense,"  said  old  Butler,  kindly,  as  Catherine 
sat  looking  after  the  two  as  they  walked  away  arm 
in  arm.  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  nephew  would  no 
more  wish  to  marry  ui>on  an  incompetence  than  I 
should.  Remember,  he  is  not  the  man  to  endure 
privation  cvcept  for  his  own  amusement." 

lie  spoke  so  expressively,  blinking  his  little  gray 
eyes,  that  the  girl  looked  up  curiously,  wondering 
whether  he  could  mean  anp-thing.  All  the  evening 
she  had  beeu  sitting  therein  her  white  gown,  feeling 
like  a  shade,  a  thing  of  no  account  among  all  this 
living  people,  a  blaidc  in  the  closely  written  page,  a 
dumb  note  in  the  music.  A  sort  of  longing  had  come 
over  her  to  be  alive,  to  make  music  too  ;  and  now  to 
be  warned  even,  to  be  acting  a  part  ever  so  small  in 
this  midsummer  night's  dream,  was  enough  to  thrill 


her  sad  little  childish  heart  with  excitement.  Could 
he  be  warning  her  ?  Tlieu  it  came  like  a  flash,  and 
her  heart  began  to  beat  faster  aiMl  faster.  There 
was  something  pos.«ible  after  all  l^esides  govemessing 
and  lesson -lNx>ks  in  her  dull  life,  something  to  be- 
wan'  of;  to  give  interest,  even  the  interest  of  danger, 
to  the  monotonous  road.  To  be  scorned  did  not 
seem  to  her  so  unutterably  sad  as  to  be  utterly 
j)assed  by  and  ignored.  Cluu'les  Butler  never 
guessed  the  harm  he  had  done. 

It  was  not  the  Miss  ( ieorge  who  had  dressed  her- 
self in  her  yellowed  muslin  who  went  up  stairs  to 
bed  that  night.  It  was  another  Catherine  George. 
The  little  moth  had  burst  out  of  its  cocoon,  the  wings 
bad  grown,  and  it  was  fluttering  and  fluttering  in 
the  candle's  beautiful  golden  light. 

My  simile  would  have  been  better  if  Catherine,  the 
moth,  had  not  herself  blown  out  her  candle  when 
she  reached  her  bedroom  up  stairs.  She  was  hang- 
ing out  of  hvr  window,  trying  to  drink  the  night 
calm  into  her  veins.  "  Is  that  bright,  beautiful  plan- 
et my  sUir,  I  wonder  ?  "  the  governess  was  tliinking. 
"  How  gayly  it  .sparkles ;  it  seems  to  be  dancing  m 
space.  How  the  night  wanes  and  shines;  how  the 
stars  blaze  beyond  the  house-tops!  Did  any  one 
ever  tell  me  that  was  my  star  V  Why  do  1  think 
so?"  As  Catherine  gazed  at  the  heavens  and 
thought  all  this,  not  in  words,  but  with  (pick  sensi- 
tive llashes,  down  below,  just  under  her  feet,  the 
well  was  being  dug  into  which  the  poor  little  philos- 
opher was  doomed  to  tumble.  An  me  !  was  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  wonder,  instead  of  up  over- 
head in  the  beautiful  shining  stars  of  good  promise  V 
It  seemed  to  little  Cathenne  as  if  a  burst  of  sun- 
shine had  come  out  suddenly  into  her  dull  life.  She 
did  not  know  whence  or  how  it  came  ;  she  did  not 
know  verv  clearly  what  she  was  feeling ;  she  did  not 
tell  herself  that  she  ought  to  shut  her  heart  and  ears 
and  eyes,  until  some  one  suitable  in  fortune  and 
worldly  circumstances  came  across  her  way.  She  is 
only  twenty  years  old,  impressionable,  sotl-hearteil. 
What  can  her  girlish  day-dreams  have  taught  her  ? 
Can  she  have  learned  from  them  to  mistrust  people 
who  are  kind,  to  be  careful  and  cautious  and  re- 
served, —  to  wall  up  and  bury  the  natural  emotioos 
of  youth  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  her  short  life,  ideas,  feelings, 
sensations  hitherto  unthought  and  unfelt,  came 
crowding  ujMjn  Catherine  George.  Everything 
seeme<l  changed,  although  she  walked  the  same 
walks  in  the  s({uare,  —  corrected  the  same  mistakes 
in  the  children's  exercises,  — sat  in  her  old  place  in 
the  school-ro<mi.  The  walls  seemed  to  have  opene<i 
somehow  to  let  in  the  unfamiliar  crowd  of  6trangi\ 
new  ideas,  of  feelings  imixKKiible  to  reiUiice  or  to  de- 
fine. The  diflerencc  in  Catherine  was  not  greater 
than  that  which  a  passing  cloud  makes  in  the  sky, 
or  a  burst  of  sunshine  breaking  across  the  lan(lsca{)e. 
Out  of  the  viiguc  images  and  shadows  which  had 
hitherto  made  up  her  solitary  life  came  a  sudden 
reality.  The  drifting  dreams  and  fancies  of  what 
might  be  had  vanished  forever ;  they  were  gone, 
and  in  their  stcid  it  was  to-day  ;  and  Catherine,  as 
she  was,  —  no  ideal  self  to  be,  —  who  was  sitting 
there,  and  who  had  awakened  one  morning  to  find 
herself  living  her  own  life  in  the  world  ol'  3ic  pres- 
ent Other  discoveries  she  might  make  as  she  trav- 
elleil  farther ;  and  times  might  come  to  her,  as  to 
most  of  us,  when  .solemner  visions  close  round  about 
once  more,  and  we  realize  witli  terrible  distinctness 
that  we  arc  only  dreaming  in  a  kingdom  of  mists 
and  shadows,  —  a  Ungdom  where  tJae  Mnnds  die 
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into  silence,  where  the  suns  .set  day  by  day.  But 
at  this  time  everything  was  real  and  keen  enough  to 
the  poor  little  thing,  of  vast  meaning  and  moment, 

never  to  finish,  she  thought,  —  never  to  seem  of 

import  less  vital,  —  never,  ah  never  ! 
[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  GERMANY. 

For  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  wandering 
about  EuroiMj  in  search  of  a  war.  From  a  variety 
of  causes,  which  I  need  not  enter  into  here,  I  have 
always  —  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Alps  —  been 
just  too  late  for  the  battle.  In  fact,  if  I  am  to  speak 
the  plain,  honest  truth,  though  I  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  great  armies  since  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
war,  I  have  never  seen  a  corpse  lying  unburied  on 
the  ground  till  the  other  night,  when  I  myself  was 
all  but  being  one  of  the  victims  of  the  great  railway 
accident  at  Wildensehwert  This  being  the  case,  I 
could  only  give  you  second-hand  reports  of  battles  I 
have  not  witnessed.     It  is  true  that,  if  I  had  been 

? resent  at  the  series  of  great  victories  by  which 
ru-ssia  has  overthrown  the  military  jiower  of  Aus- 
tria, I  should  probably  have  known  very  little  more 
aboQt  them  than  I  do  now.  People  talk  vaguely 
about  seeing  a  battle  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have 
seen  battles  who  are  aware  how  very  little  is  to  be 
seen  after  all.  Years  ago  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  a  model  of  the  field  of  AVaterloo  shown  in  Lon- 
don. In  order  to  give  additional  attraction  to  the 
show,  the  exhibitor  was  an  old  Waterloo  soldier. 
He  had  his  story  by  rote,  and  could  explain  most 
lucidly  the  operations  by  which  the  great  Napoleon 
was  defeated ;  but,  when  he  was  asked  what  his  own 
personal  observation  of  the  battle  amounted  to,  he 
used  to  confess  candidly  that  he  had  stood  all  day 
in  the  centre  of  a  square,  and  had  seen  nothing  but 
a  great  deal  of  smoke.  Now,  if  all  eyewitnesses  of 
battles  were  etjually  truthful  with  this  poor  .sergeant 
—  who,  I  need  not  add,  never  made  a  fortune  as  an 
exhibitor  —  I  believe  the  written  records  of  battle- 
fielils  would  be  far  more  barren  of  <letail  than  they 
are  at  present.  The  instances  are  very  rare  when, 
from  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  spectators  can 
see  much  of  a  fight ;  and  actors  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  opportunity  to  mark  much  of  what  is 
passing  around  them.  Sondenburg  was  one  of  these 
rare  exceptions ;  the  battle-fields  of  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  as  far  an  I  can  learn,  were  not.  At  any 
rate,  whether  there  was  much  to  be  learnt  by  actual 
observation  or  not,  I  did  not  learn  it.  Still  I  flatter 
myself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  what  I  lost  was  not 
altogether  uncompensated  by  a  corresponding  gain. 
Short  of  the  power  which  the  Irishman  attributed  to 
the  birds,  nobody  could  have  seen  anything  like  the 
whole  of  the  campaign ;  and  I  observe  that  those 
amongst  my  acquaintances  who  really  were  spec- 
tators of  some  portion  of  it,  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
proportionate  importance  of  what  they  did,  and  did 
not,  witness.  I  fancy,  therefore,  that' I  am  perhaps 
better  qualified  to  give  a  general  view  of  this  seven 
days'  war  than  I  might  have  liecn  if  I  had  actually 
been  in  any  degree  a  partaker  in  its  vicissitudes. 

I  have  had  verj'  considerable  opportunities  of 
jtidginn;  of  the  Prussians  an<l  their  army  that  en- 
gaged in  actual  war,  if  not  in  actual  fighting ;  I  have 
hcanl  much  from  all  sort  of  quarters  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  rainpaign  ;  and  from  ray  own  observa- 
tion, and  the  information  I  have  collected,  I  have 
formed  a  decided  opinion  of  my  own  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  Proarian  success.     It  is  that  opinion,  and  the 


grounds  on  which  it  is  based,  which  I  want  to  ex- 
plain in  this  article.  At  the  time  I  left  Ei  ^land  not 
only  was  public  sympathy  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Austrians,  but  the  almost  universal  conviction 
was,  that  if  France  did  not  interfere  to  help  her, 
Prussia  would  inevitably  be  defeated.  The  reasons 
why  we  bestowed  our  sympathies  on  what  proved 
to  be  the  weaker  side  are  obvious  enough.  We 
thought  the  Prussians  were  the  aggressoi-s  in  the 
war,  as  tliey  undoubtedly  Avere ;  we  considered  they 
had  behaved  most  unjustifiably  towards  Denmark,  — 
a  matter  about  which  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides ;  and  we  believed,  with  truth,  that 
they  had  treated  us  most  cavalierly  in  the  abortive 
London  conferences,  though  we  forgot  that  it  was 
entirely  the  fault  of  our  own  government  if  we 
placed  ourselves  in  a  position  where  Prussia  could 
slight  us  with  impunity.  And,  what  perhaps  weighed 
with  us  more  than  deeper  considerations,  we  did  not 
like  the  Prussians  personally. 

Every  English  traveller  knew  that  the  Austrians 
were  much  better  behaved,  much  more  courteous  to 
strangers,  much  pleasanter  to  meet  with,  much 
greater  gentlemen  in  mannei's  and  dress  and  lan- 
guage, than  their  northern  neighbors ;  and  this  ex- 
perience of  the  tourist  world  had  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  In  truth,  so  long 
as  our  national  views  of  foreign  questions  are  to  be 
based  on  sentimental  considerations  instead  of  cold 
study  of  facts,  we  had  rather  better  reasons  than 
usual  in  such  cases  to  show  for  our  preference  for 
Austria.  No  great  national  or  political  issue  ap- 
peared to  common  English  apprehensions  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  struggle ;  and,  m  spite  of  the  event, 
we  have  no  particular  cause,  I  think,  to  feel  ashamed 
if  most  of  us  at  first  wished  success  to  the  defeated 
party. 

It  is,  however,  more  hard  to  understand  what  led 
us  to  believe  that  the  "  causa  victa  "  would  prove  the 
"causa  victrix."  It  was  popularly  supposed  that 
Austria  was  united  to  resist  invasion,  while  the  Prus- 
sian people  were  bitterly  averse  to  the  war;  and 
that  the  kisser  German  states  would  rally  like  one 
man  round  Austria.  Assuming  the  theory  to  have 
been  grounded  on  fact,  the  conclusion  drawn  would 
have  been  most  logical.  Unfortunately,  the  facts 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  theory,  so  that  our 
conclusion  turned  out  to  be  eiToneous.  But  a  more 
inexplicable  circumstance  than  this  popular  delusion 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  wjis  shared  in  by  profes- 
sional militarj'  men.  Every  English  oHicer  almost 
pooh-poohed  the  notion  that  the  Prussians   could 

Eossibly  defeat  the  Austrians.  That  Benedek  would 
e  in  Berlin  before  a  month  was  over,  was  a  received 
article  of  faith  at  all  regimental  messes ;  and  the  di- 
plomatic world  was  ecjually  convinced  that  Prussia 
would  have  to  cede  the  Rhine  provinces  to  France, 
as  the  price  of  the  intervention  which  was  to  rescue 
her  from  utter  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Austria. 

I  only  allude  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  which 
preceded  the  Austro- Prussian  war,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  jumping  to  a  premature  conclusion 
about  the  causes  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  our  expec- 
tation. Women,  so  their  detractors  say,  have  a 
way,  when  their  assertions  arc  disproved  by  unmis- 
takable evidence,  of  arguing  that  they  would  have 
iH'cn  right  after  all,  if  they  had  not  omitted  some- 
thing from  their  calculations  they  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  remember  ;  and  this  feminine 
style  of  argument  seems  to  be  in  fashion  with  us  on 
the  present  occasion.  We  have  all  agreed,  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  consent,  that,  Avhatever  people  may 
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choose  to  think,  we  were  really  correct  in  our  as- 
miniptions,  and  that  Atistria  would  certainly  have 
won,  if  it  had  not  been  lor  the  nee<lle-gun,  ai)out 
which  we  knew  nothing,  and  could  know  nothing. 
Now,  that  our  military  men  did  know  nothing  or 
little  about  breech-loaders  I  believe  to  Iks  the  truth. 
Though  our  military  administration  is  the  most  cost- 
ly in  the  world,  we  never  seem  to  have  any  ofiicers 
eonijMJtent  to  profit  by  exjierience  at  any  place 
where  experience  is  likely  to  be  learnt.  Our  mili- 
tary attache's  are  generally  well-connected  oflicers,  — 
out  of  employment  or  out  at  elbows ;  to  whom  the 
post  is  given  as  a  convenient  sinecure;  while  in  time 
of  war,  we  either,  as  in  Schleswig,  send  out  no  pro- 
fessional commissioners  at  all,  or  else,  as  in  the  case 
of  this  last  conflict,  we  send  them  out  just  too  late  to 
be  of  any  practical  use.  Still,  though  we  individu- 
ally were  unaccjuainted  with  the  "  Zundnadel-()e- 
wehr  " ;  yet  other  nations  —  and  Austria  above  all 
— had  studied  the  weapon  carefully  beforehand; 
and,  though  different  opinions  were  formed  as  to  its 
imperative  excellence,  no  competent  military  judge 
even  imagined  for  one  moment  that  the  possession 
or  non-possession  of  the  needle-gun  was  of  suflicient 
importance  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  campaign.  Of 
course  the  whole  world  may  have  been  mistaken ; 
but,  to  say  the  least,  the  antecedent  probability  is 
immensely  strong  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  the 
campaign  was  decideil  by  many  other  causes  besides 
the  especial  efficacy  of  that  peculiar  weapon.  Some 
few  of  these  causes  may  be  ascertained  easily  enough 
by  any  one  who  is  content  to  look  at  facts  as  they  are. 
In  the  first  place,  Prussia  is  an  united  country, 
whilst  Austria  is  a  mere  conglomeration  of  difierent 
nations  connected  by  a  dynastic  union.  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Croatia,  Venetia,  (iallicia,  Silesia,  and 
Austria  proper  have  little  other  tie  between  them 
than  that  which  for  a  hundred  years  bound  France 
to  Englaml.  They  do  not  like  each  other,  and  most 
of  them  have  no  particular  affection  for  their  com- 
mon sovereign.  But  in  Prussia  the  case  is  dillerent. 
If  we  omit  a  part  of  Posen,  there  is  not  a  more 
homogeneous  country  in  all  Europe  than  Prussia. 
She  hiis  no  Venetia,  no  Algeria,  no  Ireland.  Her 
people  speak  the  same  language,  are  trained  with 
the  same  uniform  system,  have  to  a  great  extent  the 
same  common  faith.  Any  person  who  has  followed 
at  all  attentively  the  long,  wearisome  conflict  be- 
tween the  Prussian  Parliament  and  the  Court,  must 
have  been  struck  by  two  circumstances.  First,  that, 
even  when  the  struggle  was  at  its  bitterest,  and 
when  HeiT  von  Bismarck  pressed  most  cavalierly  on 
the  popular  party,  nobody  ever  proposcil  or  mooted 
the  idea  of  a  changvi  of  dynasty ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  never  was  the  slightest  talk  of  any  disruption 
of  the  monarchy.  It  is  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  since  Frederick  the  Circat  took  Silesia  by  force 
from  Austria,  and  yet  thie  province  is  now  as  loyal 
and  as  intensely  'Pru5.''ian  M  Brandenburg  itself. 
And,  when  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  was  en- 
gaged in  a  gigantic  struggle,  the  Rhine  provinces 
Avere  lell  utterly  denuded  of  troojw,  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  any  local  outbreak  being  even  jws- 
sible. 

Then,  too,  the  Prussians  have  the  great  advantage 
of  lieing  contented  with  their  own  government  on 
the  whole  ;  an  assertion  which  cannot  be  made  about 
the  Austrians.  The  Prussians  wishe<l,  and  rightly 
wished,  for  fuller  political  liberties  than  they  now 
enjoy ;  but,  whenever  thev  obtain  what  they  want, 
they  will  not  have  to  use  their  power  to  rectify  gross 
abuses  in  the  administration. 
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In  most  things  which  affect  the  daily  life  of  ordi- 
nary men,  Prussia  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  excel- 
lently well  governed.  In  all  >ocial  relations  there  is 
absolute  personal  liberty ;  justice  is  administered 
with  proverbial  fairness,  and  the  bureaucracy,  how- 
ever vexatious  in  its  dealings,  is  utterly  free  from 
the  tjiint  of  corruption  ;  the  system  of  national  edu- 
cation is  the  best  in  Europe ;  the  people  are  very 
lightly  taxed ;  there  is  next  to  no  national  debt ; 
and  the  whole  government  of  the  country,  from  the 
Court  downwards,  is  conducted  with  a  more  than 
republican  economy.  Now,  not  one  of  these  state- 
ments could  be  applied  to  Austria.  With  an  enor- 
mous debt,  an  ignorant  and  priest>-ridden  population, 
an  enormous  taxation,  a  body  of  officials  notoriously 
corrupt,  and  an  extravagant  administration,  she 
entered  the  lists  against  Prussia  hopelessly  over- 
weighted. 

When  the  war  was  first  seriously  anticipated,  it 
was  undoubtedly  unpopular  in  Prussia;  but  the 
character  of  this  unpopularity  was  hardly  under- 
stood abroad.  The  war  was  objected  to  by  the  peo- 
ple, not  because  they  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
object  for  which  it  was  to  be  waged,  but  because 
they  hesitated  to  believe  that  these  objects  could  be 
promoted  by  it.  The  patriotism  of  a  Prussian  has 
inevitably  a  sort  of  dual  nature  which  it  is  dillieult 
for  an  Englishman  to  appreciate.  The  Prussians  — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  educated  classes,  who  alone 
make  their  voices  heard  abroad  —  are  patriots  first 
as  Grennans,  then  as  Prussians.  Their  first  ambi- 
tion is  to  see  Germany  great,  united,  powerful,  and 
free  ;  their  next  is  to  see  Prussia  aggrandized.  Fo»- 
a  long  time  it  was  believed,  even  in  Berlin  itself, 
that  Herr  von  Bismarck  simply  wished  to  make  war 
in  order  to  enlai^e  the  territories  of  Prussia,  and 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  Germany  iden- 
tical with  Prussia.  But  when  it  once  became  clear 
that,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  knowingly  or  igno- 
rantly,  the  war  with  Austria  meant  a  war  lor  the 
creation  of  a  united  Germany  under  the  leadership 
of  Prussia,  popular  feeling  changed ;  and  the  cause 
of  the  government  became  forthwith  the  cause  of 
the  nation. 

Moreover,  the  northern  Germans,  thoujjh  thev 
received  with  distaste  the  idea  of  a  conflict  with 
their  southern  brethren,  were  firmly  convinced  that 
such  a  conflict  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable. 
Prussia  was,  in  their  judgment,  the  representative 
in  the  Fatherland  of  free  thought,  intellectual  cul- 
tiu:e,  material  progress,  popular  government,  and 
national  independence  ;  while  Austria,  by  virtue  or 
vice  of  her  conditions  of  existence,  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Ultramontanism,  aristocratic  rule,  in- 
ternal weakness,  and  foreign  intervention.  Be- 
tween the  two  antagonistic  principles  thus  embotlied 
there  could  be  no  permanent  peace.  One  of  the 
two  must  make  place  for  the  other ;  and  the  con- 
test could  never  be  decided  without  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Even  tiiking  a  lower  ground,  it  was  evident 
there  could  never  bo  one  (Jermany,  unless  either 
Prussia  or  Austria  ceased  to  exist  as  a  gi-eat  Ger- 
man power ;  and  Austria  was  never  likely  willingly 
to  recede  from  her  hereditary  position,  unless  she 
was  compelled  to  do  so  by  force.  How  far  these 
views  were  founded  on  fact  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  now.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  wei-e 
generally  believed  among  the  (icrmans  of  the  north, 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  so  believed 
secured  for  the  war  against  Austria  the  sympathy, 
not  only  of  the  Prussians,  but  of  the  people  of  the 
northern   states.      Nobody   who   has   talked   much 
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with  Prussians  at  this  period,  wliether  civilians  or 
soldiers,  but  must  admit  that  they  iuia{?ine  them- 
m-lves  to  Im  fnjxaged  in  a  just  and  noble  cause. 
Thi  V  may  hv.  wronp,  but  this  conviction  gives  them 
a  si  IV ufTth  not  conceded  to  their  a<lver8aries.  The 
only  thinj:  which  could  have  supplied  the  Austrians 
with  a  similar  enthusiasm  wouhl  have  been  a  feeling 
that  tla-y  were  fighting  for  national  independence. 
Unfortunately,  Austria  is  not  a  nation,  but,  what 
Mtttemiih  once  calknl  Italy,  a  "geographical  ex- 
pifjssion  " ;  and  five  si.xths  of  the  empire  did  not 
consider  an  attack  upon  the  [Kwition  of  Austria  in 
Germany  to  be  in  any  sense  an  attack  upon  their 
sejtaratc  national  independence. 

Thus  Count  Bisman;k  —  if  popuLir  opinion  is 
riglit  in  crediting  him  with  the  authorship  of  this 
war —  must  have  known  beforehand  that  lus  coun- 
try had  ccrt^iin  great  advantages  in  entering  on  the 
contest,  which  diminished  materially  the  apparent 
t«'nierity  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  a  united  nation 
at  his  back,  a  great  popular  enthusiasm,  a  full  ex- 
che<iuer,  and  a  reserve  of  more  or  less  traine<l 
tro()|)s,  coc(]ual  in  numl)er  with  the  able-bodied 
adult  male  population  of  tlie  country.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  to  encounter  this  great  difliculty. 
that  he  could  not  afford  a  prolonge<l  contest.  It 
wjui  necessary  for  him  not  only  to  win,  but  to  win 
rapidly.  In  a  country  so  rich  and  prosperous  as 
Trushia  has  become  of  late  years,  the  calling  out  of 
the  Landwehr  re,ser\-es  creates  an  amount  of  private 
loss  and  expense  and  inconvenience  which  is  almost 
incredible.  We  can  imagine  pretty  well  what  Eng- 
lish fi.-eling  would  be  if  some  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  our  volunteers  were  summoned  from  their 
liomes  and  business,  by  a  highly  unjHjpular  govern- 
ment, to  fight,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Eng- 
land in  a  cause  which,  at  first  sight  at  any  rate,  was 
not  one  of  nationid  existence.  If  the  war  was  one 
succession  of  brilliant  and  rapid  victories,  the  nation 
would  liear  the  infliction  patiently  enough  ;  but-  if 
the  war  languished,  no  very  evident  progress  were 
made  towards  its  end,  and  the  campaign  were  at- 
tended with  heavy  loss  of  life,  there  wouUl  be  an 
irresistible  out<'ry  that  enough  had  been  done  al- 
ready for  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was 
folly  to  waste  our  strength  on  a  needless  struggle. 
A  similar  outcry  would  certainly  have  been  raised 
in  PniRsia  if  the  war  had  gone  on  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  witliout  inflicting  any  deci- 
sive blow  upon  Austria.  Besides  this,  a  protracted 
war,  with  varying  fortunes,  would  have  encouraged 
tke  governments  of  the  petty  states  —  all  anti-Prus- 
sian at  heart  —  to  use  their  power  upon  tlie  side  of 
Austria,  while  it  would  have  led  almost  with  certainty 
to  lonign  intervention.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  ueeenary  for  Count  Bisman-k  to  carry  all 
before  him ;  and  the  courage  witli  which  he  deter- 
mined on  staking  everything  on  one  throw  entitles 
him  to  the  same  sort  of  repute  as  Sherman  earned 
by  his  march  through  Georgia.  As  a  common  rule, 
it  is  a  mistake  at  whist  to  ]>lay  out  all  your  trumps 
at  startiim ;  but  a  great  player  knows  when  it  is 
worth  wlule  to  risk  tlie  trick  fur  the  chance  of  the 
'     gniiie. 

A< '  idcni  pUya  a  very  important  sluirc  in  all  wars: 
and  I  suspect  that  many  brilUant  militjn  v  oDcra- 
tions,  held  up  to  the  youths  of  Sandhur  1- 

vich  as  cxiUDpltis  of  far-iught<-d  calcu;  .  re 

never  anliciitated  beforehand.  But  the  campaign 
which  has  just  ended  can  hardly  have  been  much 
modiied  by  accidental  circumslnnces.  The  war 
prooecdad  all  through  with  as  much  order  and  reg- 
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ularity  as  if  the  invasion  of  Austria  had  been  a  mere 
march  from  Potsdam  to  Berlin.  There  cr.i  be  no 
doubt  about  the  tactics  of  the  Prussian  generals ; 
they  consisted  solely  in  the  simple  maxim  to  strike 
at  once,  to  strike  home,  and  to  strike  hanl.  From 
the  moment  that  the  famous  note  of  the  French 
government,  which  had  given  the  cause  —  or,  if  you 
like  to  call  it,  the  pretext  —  lor  war,  not  an  hour 
was  lost  by  the  Prussians.  As  each  corps  is  quar- 
tered habitually  in  the  province  from  which  it  is  re- 
cruited, the  army  can  be  mobilized  —  or  in  other 
words,  the  men  who  have  completed  their  normal 
time  of  service,  but  are  still  liable  to  be  recalled  to 
arms  at  any  moment,  can  be  brought  back  to  the 
ranks  with  extreme  exi>edition.  The  call  to  arms 
was  responded  to  with  extreme  alacrity ;  and  the 
Prussian  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field  while  a 
great  majority  of  the  Austrian  regiments  were  only- 
half  filled  up.  Acconling  to  the  whole  theory  of 
war,  the  Prussians  ought  to  have  gathered  a  lai^e 
force  to  defend  Berlin,  and  then  advanced  towards 
the  Austrian  frontiers,  leaving  garrisons  behind 
them  at  every  sti^e  to  keep  ojxin  their  communica- 
tions with  their  basis  of  o[M;rations,  and  dispereing 
any  force,  and  capturing  any  fortress,  which  lay  in 
their  way. 

It  was  on  this  theory  that  the  Austrian  plan  of  de- 
fence was  based.  Unfortunately  the  Prussians  neg- 
lected the  established  maxims  of  strategy.  They 
left  the  capital  undefended,  afler  removing  tlie  only 
danger  which  threatened  them  in  their  rear  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  then  they 
marched  straight  on  for  Vienna,  via  Saxony  and 
Bohemia.  The  Austrians  were  taken  by  surprise. 
They  had  meant  to  occupy  Dresden,  and  give  fight 
in  Sa.\ony  on  the  borders  of  their  enemy's  domin- 
ions ;  but,  a.s  usual,  they  were  not  ready  when  the 
decisive  moment  arrived.  In  the  same  way  the 
Austrians  reckoned  on  the  Prussians  not  attempting 
to  pass  the  gorges  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  with- 
out extreme  caution  and  circumspection.  The  cal- 
culation was  unimpeachable  ;  but,  as  the  Prussians 
simply  pushed  on  as  hard  as  possible,  they  again 
found  the  Austrians  unprepared  to  resist  their  ad- 
vance. Even  after  the  fatal  and  disastrous  defeat 
of  Konin^titz,  the  Aastrians  still  repeated  their 
original  blunder,  and  assmued  that  the  enemy  would 
never  leave  the  foftresses  of  Olmiitz,  Josephstadt, 
and  Koniginstaclt  uncaptured  in  his  rear;  and  the 
consecjucncc  wiis,  that  the  Prussians  did  the  very 
thing  that  they  were  expecte<l  not  to  do,  and  actu- 
ally arrived  within  sight  of  Vienna  belbi-e  the  Aus- 
trians were  prepared  to  defend  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Nor  can  there,  I  think,  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  that,  if  the  Emperor  had  not  consented  to 
buy  jieacc  on  terms  which  amounted  to  a  surrender 
at  discretion,  the  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great 
could  have  enteretl  Schbnbrunn  ;js  a  con(jueror. 
Had  this  not  been  known  to  be  a  matter  of  certain- 
ty, no  IIa|>sburg  sovereign  could  ever  have  sub- 
mitted to  abdicate  his  position  in  Germany  while 
an  army  remained  in  the  field. 

If  you  talk  to  Austrians,  as  I  have  done  of  late  to 
many,  al)Out  the  caiis<>s  of  this  succession  of  disasters, 
they  always  tell  you  that  their  defeat  was  due  to  the 
incompetence  and  inefTiciency  of  their  generals.  I 
have  no  doubt  their  generals  were  very  indiflTerent 
ones  ;  as,  indeed,  they  have  been  at  most  periods  of 
their  history.  General  Benedek  hud  an  immense 
reputation  before  the  war,  that  was  b<ised  on  as 
small  evidence  as  that  of  any  commander  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  not  ixcepting  General  McClellau  or 
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poor  Lord  Riiglan.  The  Austrians  cbusc  to  uiake 
up  their  mintls  that  they  would  never  have  been 
defeated  at  Ma^nta  or  Solt'eriuo  if  somebody  ebe 
had  Itcen  in  command  ;  and,  aa  Benedek  was  con- 
sideretl  a  da.shin^  olHcer,  and  was  believed  to  luive 
remoiustrated  aj;ain.st  the  tactics  of  (iiulay,  it  v/as 
decided  by  popular  acclamation  that  he  was  the 
milit;iry  genius  who  would  have  saved  Austria,  like 
liadctzky,  if  he  had  only  had  the  op{)ortunity.  In 
spite  of  his  blunders,  the  people  still  assert  that  he 
is  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  su<*h  assertions 
are  generally  correct ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  whatever 
else  he  was,  he  was  not  a  great  general.  Of  the 
archdukes,  counts,  and  high-born  nobles  who  held 
command  under  Benedek.  not  a  single  one  has  given 
proof  of  militiiry  ability.  The  stories  which  are  pop- 
ularly re|>eated  by  the  Austrians  of  the  want  of  nerve 
and  utter  neglect  of  duty  sliown  by  some  of  the 
highest  of  Benedek's  generals  are,  I  hope,  grossly 
exaggerated  ;  still  the  fact  that  such  stories  should 
be  commonly  current  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
the  sujH'rior  otKcers  of  the  aniiy  are  held  by  their 
own  countrymen.  But,  in  estimating  the  damage 
that  the  Austrians  suHertMl  from  that  want  of  gen- 
eralship, it  should  he  mentioned  that  they  were  not 
opposed  by  tr<x)ps  led  by  commanders  of  high  re- 
pute ami  genius.  The  chief  command  was  intrusted 
to  the  King,  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and  to  the  King's 
nephew.  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  Now  the  exfie- 
rience  of  all  nations  has  shown  that  royal  princes 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  good  commanders-in-chief,  and 
1  believe  the  present  campaign  has  been  no  excep- 
tion to  ordinary  rule.  Even  in  the  Prussian  camp, 
where  respect  for  all  constituted  authorities  is  car- 
ried to  an  exaggerated  degree,  complaints  were  rife 
as  to  the  e.\tent  to  which  the  rights  of  royalty  in- 
terfered with  the  eliicient  conduct  of  military  affaii-s. 
Without  in  the  least  wishing  to  deny  the  merits  of 
the  Pnu^sian  royal  generals,  who,  one  and  all,  were 
brave  men  and  gallant  soldiers,  I  think  I  may  assert 
that  the  success  of  the  camptaign  was  in  no  sense  due 
to  their  military  abilities.  Generals  Steinmetz  and 
Herwath  von  liittenfehl,  hatl  a  considerable  repu- 
tation amongst  their  troops  ;  but  I  doubt  if  either  of 
these  had  occasion  to  give  proof  of  first-class,  or  even 
second-class,  military  talent.  In  as  far  aa  the  credit 
of  the  camjiaign  was  due  to  any  single  person,  it 
was  doubtless  due  to  Cieneral  ^loltke,  who  from 
Berlin  dictate*]  by  telegraph  the  movements  of  the 
Prussian  armies. 

But  still,  even  placing  the  utmost  estimate  upon 
the  ability  of  the  princes  and  the  ennobled  generals 
who  commanded  the  Prussian  armies,  it  would  be 
the  f^refttest  Hatter}'  to  say  that  tlieir  suc(;ess  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  military  superiority  of  their  com- 
manders. Nor,  as  I  have  said  bi>fore,  do  I  think 
undue  weight  should  be  placed  upon  the  8U]H>riority 
of  the  needle-gun.  In  the  first  place,  a  very  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Prussian  army,  as  I  can  vouch 
ftDui  personal  obeenation,  was  not  armed  with 
breech-loaders,  but  with  ol<l-fnsbioned  muzzle-loatl- 
ing  muskets:  in  the  second  place,  in  many  of  the 
engagements,  in  all  of  which  the  PruHsians  provetl 
victoriou.s,  tlie  masket.  whether  l  '  !•  i>liug  oj- 
muzzle-loailing,  played  a  very  ii  ;   share. 

Both  Injforeand  since  the  war,  Pru.-.-i.iii  .in.  i-rs  have 
assured  me  that  the  .'irtiller)'  was  really  the  finest 
arm  in  their  service;  and.  from  what  1  saw  at  Son- 
derburg,  I  am  incline<l  to  l>elieve  the  statement  is 
correct ;  but,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
the  Prussians  were  never  able  to  employ  any  iior- 
tion  of  their  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  the  light 


field  guns.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  prestigu  of  the 
Zundna<lelgewchr,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
fired,  and  the  precision  with  which  it  hit  its  mark, 
did  mucli  to  discourage  tlie  Austrian  regiments.  But 
this  fiu-t  alone  is  not  sulHcient  to  account  for  tlio 
issue  of  the  campaign. 

The  phiin,  simple,  unvarnished  ti-uth  I  take  to  be, 
that  the  Prussians  uniibrmly  defeated  the  Austrians, 
because,  man  for  man,  they  were  better  and  Ijraver, 
and  strongiT  soldiers.  They  were  not  so  well  drilled, 
tliey  were  worse  dresKed,  they  were  not  so  rapid  in 
their  movements,  they  were  far  less  soldier-like 
looking  ;  but  they  were  much  more  ready  to  encoun- 
ter danger,  they  wei-e  animated  with  a  far  higher 
and  more  intelligent  courage.  Physically,  they 
were  stronger,  stouter,  and  nvore  powerful  men  than 
their  opponents  ;  mentally,  they  were  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  mixed  hordes  of  Croats  and  Bf)he- 
mians  ami  Hungarians  arrayed  against  them.  They 
knew,  or  fancied  they  knew,  —  which  comes  much 
to  the  same  thing,  —  what  they  were  fighting  about ; 
they  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty  ;  they  were  steady, 
orderly,  (.iod-fearing  men.  From  the  highest  gen- 
eral to  the  lowest  private,  they  had  learned  how  to 
obey ;  and  they  had  implicit  confidence  tluvt  their 
oflicers,  whether  able  or  not,  were  prepared  to  do 
their  duty  also.  All  estimates  of  the  men  I  have  yet 
seen  seem  to  me  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  power  oi' 
what  I  may  call  the  religious  element  of  the  Prussian 
army.  You  may  call  it  superstition,  or  bigotry,  or 
fanaticism,  as  you  choose  ;  but  no  person  who  has 
studied  the  subject  cordially  can  deny  tliat  the 
Prussian  soldiers  had  a  sort  of  reliance  in  their  own 
cause,  as  lx>ing  that  of  duty  and  I'eligiou,  which  was 
entirely  wanting  amongst  the  Austrian.^.  The  phras^e 
of  "  Holy  Prussia,"  about  which  we  in  England  luive 
laughed  so  ol'ten,  when  it  was  used  by  the  Iving  in 
his  addresses  to  his  people,  had  a  real  meaning  and 
purport  for  the  Prussian  peasant  And  so  the 
Prussian  armies  in  my  judgment  conquered  lor 
much  the  saoui  reason  that  the  Puritans  conquered 
the  Cavaliers,  the  Dutch  coni^uered  the  Spanianls, 
and  the  Federals  comjuered  the  Confederates,  —  be- 
cause they  were  more  in  earnest,  more  tliouglitful, 
more  wilhng  to  risk  their  lives  lor  a  principle,  wheth- 
er false  or  true,  more  imbued  with  a  sense  of  duty. 

K  this  explanation  be  true,  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  the 
apparent  mystery  of  the  camp;iigu  vanishes.  Given 
the  knowledge  which  Ilerr  von  Bismarck  undoubt- 
edly possessed, —  that  his  countrymen,  on  anything 
like  e(|ual  terms,  would  be  more  tlian  a  match  for 
the  Austrians,  —  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  secure  that 
the  IVussians  should  be  })bu;ed  in  a  position  to 
choose  their  own  fields  of  battle ;  and  this  was  se- 
cured by  the  daring  strategy  of  pushing  forwards  at 
all  risks  and  all  co(<ts.  But  I  doubt  whether  tliis 
campaign,  any  more  than  the  bohl  move  by  which 
(ianbaldi  marched  on  Naples  from  Sicily,  will  be 
cited  hereailer  as  any  great  achievement  of  military 
gi-nius.  It  is  very  easy  to  show  that  one  crushing 
defeat  would  have  been  almost  fatal  to  tlie  Pnissiiin 
armies.  They  were  comjiletely  isolated  in  a  strange 
and  hostile  country ;  they  had  but  one  ami  that  a 
most  cin-uitous  line  of  retreat  open  to  them ;  thejr 
were  liable  at  any  moment  to  Ik;  cut  off  from  their 
supplies  imd  resources.  If  Sadowa  hatl  l)een  a  de- 
feat instead  of  a  victory,  the  Prussians  could  hardly 
have  hopiHl  to  regain  their  own  territtjry.  But  the 
fact  for  which,  1  think,  in  a  military  pomt  of  view, 
they  deserve  the  chief  credit  is  that,  having  resolved 
upon  a  most  liazardoas  pUn  of  campaign,  they  sac- 
rificed every  other  consideration  to  that  of  success. 
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They  took  no  tente  witli  them ;  they  provided,  I 
may' say,  no  resources;  they  relied  on  tne  country 
in  which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  to  give  them 
food  and  slielter.  According  to  their  own  notions, 
they  paid  honestly  enough  for  what  they  took.  The 
fanners  whose  carts  and  horses  they  seized ;  the  cot- 
t.igers  upon  whom  they  quartered  themselves ;  the 
shoi>-keeners  whose  stores  they  took,  —  were  <ill  fur- 
nished with  acknowledgments  of  the  debt,  which  the 
Austrian  government  may  present  as  part  pa)anent 
of  the  indemnity  it  is  requii-ed  to  pay  Prussia  for  the 
cost  of  the  war.  By  this  system,  and  by  an  econ- 
omy so  rigid  as  to  be  almost  parsimonious,  Prussia  will 
now  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  without  loans, 
without  extraordinary  taxation,  and  without  any  im- 
portant addition  to  her  insignificant  national  debt. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  fairly  be  owned  that 
the  campaign,  however  brilliant,  has  not  enabled  the 
world  to  pronounce  a  decisive  judgment  upon  the 
merit  of  Prussian  troops  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  nations.  The  Prussians  have  shown  that  they 
are  able  to  march  well  and  fight  gallantly  ;  and  more 
than  this  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
prove.  It  is  still  an  open  question  how  they  would 
stind  a  serious  tlefeat,  or  how  they  would  bear  the 
fatigues  and  sufferings  of  a  protracted  campaign. 
Vent,  t'lV/j,  viri  might  well  be  the  motto  of  the 
Prussians  in  this  war.  Scarcely  a  month  passed 
between  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice ;  and  the  actual  fighting,  which  de- 
cided the  campaign,  only  lasted  seven  days  in  all. 
The  amount  of  sickness  in  the  army,  after  the  truce 
commenced,  was  something  terrible.  In  official  re- 
I>ort-s  it  was  attributed  to  tiie  piwalence  of  cholera ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  cholera  itself  was  mainly  due 
to  the  bad  stiite  of  health  to  which  the  army  had 
been  reduced  by  over-fatigue  and  insufficient  nour- 
ishment. Under  no  conceivable  circumstancos 
could  the  war  have  ended  more  opportunely  for 
Prussia  than  when  it  did ;  and,  though  the  army 
was  naturally  <lisapj)ointed  at  not  entering  Vienna 
in  triumph,  the  higher  oflicers  were  only  too  thank- 
ful for  a  solution  which  relieved  them  from  grave 
and  increasing  difficulties.  If  I  am  to  mve  a  hypo- 
thetical opinion  concerning  what  might  have  oc- 
curred, if  something  had  happened  which  did  not 
happen,  I  should  say  that  the  same  qualities  which 
secured  the  victory  for  Prussia  in  tiiis  short  cam- 
p.iign,  would  have  ultimately  secured  it  to  her  if  the 
war  had  proved  a  more  arduous  and  protracted 
one.  As  it  is,  she  has  gained  the  object  of  her  am- 
bition, she  has  fulfdlcd  her  "manifest  destiny  "  with 
so  slight  a  sacrifice  aa  to  be  of  no  comparison  with 
tlif  ends  sichievcd. 

For  henceforth,  whatever  maybe  the  exact  terms 
of  i)eace,  Prussia  will  be  Germany.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  foreign  admirers  of  Austria  to  talk  about 
the  grand  future  which  is  still  open  to  her ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  empire  of  the  llapsburgs,  as 
wc  hnvc  known  it,  has  received  its  death-blow.  It 
i-  i)f>««-ible,  though  not  probable,  that  a  ruler  of  gen- 
iii«,  who  was  pn-parcd  to  throw  aside  his  (lerman 
pn-ililoctions  and  connections,  might  create  a  great 
.Slavonic  monarchy  out  of  the  tlcbrh  of  the  old 
"  IMcli."  But  the  t-«k  would  be  one  of  Hercu- 
lean iliflirtilty ;  and  the  Ilarwbnrgs  are  not  Napo- 
Jeoa«.  Tlie  real  nature  of  the  old  Austrian  rule  is 
soMoiii  iini.  ;- ;  .tl  in  England;  it  was  not  alto- 
gif';- ;     M '^  •••  nwii  ni!e  in  India.     By  sheer 

1'  rv,  and  culture,  a  small 

1'  supreme  over  a  large 

nuinl>er  ol  <iiii<rriit  races  and  naUons,  immeasura- 


bly outnumbering  themselves.  But  this  '^'erman 
mmority  prized  the  8u])remacy  thus  obtained  far 
more  for  the  importance  it  acquired  thereby  in 
(iermanv,  than  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  jjrofit. 

Austrm  wiis  at  once  the  first  of  (ierman  powers, 
and  ft  great  non-German  state  ruled  over  by  Ger- 
mans. It  hiis  lost  its  pristine  and  most  important 
character.  Tlie  empire  can  no  longer  compete  with 
Prussia  in  the  Fatherland  ;  her  Teutonic  population, 
who  share  efjually  with  their  northern  kinsmen,  the 
pride,  and  prejudice,  and  aspirations  of  Germans, 
will  now  look  to  Prussia,  not  to  Austria,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  their  nationality  abroad  and  at  home. 
How  Austria  is  to  retain  the  affections  of  her  Ger- 
man subjects,  and  yet  to  become  the  centre  of  a 
great  non-Teutonic  empire,  is  a  problem  for  which 
nobody  has  yet  ventured  even  to  suggest  a  solution. 

Thus  the  long  and  weary  struggle  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  which  dates  from  the  day  that  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburg  first  became  independent 
princes,  has  terminated  finally  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Northern  Power.  The  seven  days'  war  was  the 
grand  sequence  of  th<;  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
As  Prussia  has  grown  in  strength,  Austria  has  de- 
clined; and  the  final  issue  has  been  decided  by 
causes  which  have  been  operating  for  centuries,  not 
by  any  mechanical  device,  or  any  discovery  in  mus- 
ketry. That  a  nation  is  always  more  powerful  than 
an  army,  —  this,  I  think,  is  the  true  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  the  war,  which  has  changed  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  has  created  a  power  that,  happily  for 
the  world,  can  affonl  to  be  independent  both  of 
France  in  the  south,  and  Russia  in  the  north. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AT  HOME. 

[Traiulated  for  Evkbv  Satckdat  firom  Le  Grand  Journal.] 

I  HAD  long  felt  an  anient  desire  to  make  the  ac- 
(juaintance  of  the  eminent  author  whose  works,  and 
especially  whose  David  Copperfield,  I  had  read  and 
re-rea<l.  Informed  of  this  desire,  my  old  neighbor 
Paul  Feval  (who  is  the  most  obliging  fellow  in  Chris- 
tendom) offered  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Charles  Dickens,  which  I  accepted  -with  alacrity. 

The  moment  I  reached  London  I  asked  for  the  cel- 
ebrated novelist's  address.  I  was  told  that "  Charles 
Dickens  lives  at  Gadshill,  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  London  by  rail."  I  vrrota  to  Mr.  Dickens  the 
next  <lay. 

The  following  morning  I  received  a  note,  in  verj- 
good  F'vnch,  and  in  a  fine,  regular  hand,  which 
formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the  terrible  scrawl 
of  your  humble  servant.  Mr.  Dickens  informed  me 
in  this  note  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from 
home  except  on  Saturdays,  (when  he  went  to  Lon- 
don to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  last  novels, 
which  apjH'ared  in  numbers,)  and  invited  me  to  come 
out  to  see  him. 

The  railway  from  London  to  Gadshill  is  built  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  river  almost  the  whole  way  ;  consequently  the 
jaunt  is  a  very  i)lea.sant  one.  The  trains  take  about 
an  hour  to  run  the  distance,  so  at  the  end  of  sbcty 
minutes  I  got  out  of  the  railway  carriage  at  Gads- 
hill station ;  and,  as  I  had  not  informed  him  of  my 
coming,  I  had  to  walk  up  the  hill  on  whose  summit 
lies  the  village  in  which  is  Mr.  Dickens's  residence. 

As  1  drew  near  the  first  houses  f)f'  the  village,  and 
was  about  to  ask  my  way,  I  saw  a  gentleman  com- 
ing up  the  hill  behind  me  with  firm  and  rapid 
step.    Ho  was  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  of  averse 
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height,  pro<xl  shape,  Htraif^ht  as  an  arrow,  with  mous- 
taches and  goatee  turnin*;  shghtl^-  gray,  and  having 
tlie  enoi-getic  look  and  decisive  air  ol"  our  officers  of 
the  Chaesi'urs  d'Airique.  I  asked  him,  in  execrable 
English,  "  Will  jou  please  tell  me  winch  is  Mr. 
Dickens's  house  ?  " 

'riie  gentleman  replied,  in  very  good  French, 
"  Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way  there.  1  am 
Charles  Dickens." 

On  the  way  he  talked  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner about  Paul  Feval,  whose  talents  he  esteems  very 
highly,  and  about  Fechter,  with  whom  he  is  extreme- 
ly intimate.  I  noticed  tliat  he  had  a  very  sympa^ 
thetic  tone  of  voice,  and  a  clear  and  abrupt  way  of 
talking,  which  added  to  his  military  manners. 

Wc  reached  his  house,  situated  at  an  angle  of  the 
village.  In  front  of  it  lay  a  lawn  stretching  to  the 
road.  A  large  garden,  likewise  belonging  to  Mr. 
Dickens,  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  road ;  it  is 
readied  l)y  a  subterranean  passage  under  the  road. 
The  stable-yaril,  the  stables,  and  carriage-houses  are 
on  the  right  of  the  house. 

Like  most  English  cottages,  Mr.  Dickens's  is  plain- 
ly built  and  kept  up  with  tlie  most  perfect  order.  It 
is  not  more  than  two  stories  high.  As  you  enter,  there 
is  a  small  drawing-room  on  the  right,  containing  Mr. 
Dickens's  library ;  next  is  Mr.  Dickens's  study,  which 
is  very  plainly  furnished,  and  has  no  ornament  ex- 
cept two  or  three  bronzes.  The  windows  open  on 
a  sort  of  garden  surrounding  the  house,  and,  as  the 
house  stands  on  a  high  piece  of  ground,  an  extensive 
view  of  the  neighboring  country  may  be  enjoyed 
from  them.  On  the  leli  is  a  large  drawing-room, 
filled  with  everything  to  make  one  comfortable,  and 
decorated  with  great  luxury,  but  with  no  attempt  at 
show.  Perfect  taste  reigns  over  everything.  The 
drawing-room  opens  into  the  dining-room ;  under 
the  diiung-room  is  the  kitchen.  Above  these  rooms 
are  the  bedchambers,  which  are  irregularly  distrib- 
uted, but  they  are  exceedingly  comfortable  and  pro- 
fusely furnished  with  those  numerous  and  vast  uten- 
sils wliich  are  indisfjensable  to  the  toilette  of  every 
P^ngiishman. 

Alter  talking  for  a  few  minutes  in  his  study,  Mr. 
Dickens  intro<luced  me  to  his  family.  It  consisted 
that  day  of  his  daughter  and  .sister-in-law.  He  has 
several  other  children,  as  many  as  six  or  eight,  I 
believe  ;  but  his  sons,  kept  in  London  by  their  pro- 
fession, rarely  come  out  to  see  him  except  on  Sun- 
days. Another  of  his  daughters  is  married  to  a 
cousin  of  Wilkie  Collins,  the  author  of  '•  The  "Woman 
in  White."  The  daujjhter  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  at 
Gudshill  is  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  of  twenty,  whose 
courteous  and  kind  features  are  a  good  deal  like  those 
of  her  father.  Both  of  the  ladies  spoke  French,  and 
their  conversation  had  a  French  turn,  wliich  was 

i)robably  due  to  the  annual  visit  they  make  to  Paris. 
Jickens  is  very  fond  of  France  and  the  French. 

Whate%*er  may  be  the  jjojmljirity  he  enjoys  in  his 
own  country,  he  ha.s  t<x>  vigorously  attacked  hyjK)- 
crites,  pseudo-Christians,  and  humbug  philanthro- 
pists to  be  free  from  enemies.  He  gives  them  no 
thought,  and  none  the  less  continues  his  crusade 
afvainst  abuses.  1  need  scarcely  say,  that,  while  at- 
tentively reading  his  works,  without  being  carrie<l 
away  by  the  charm  of  the  events  he  unrolls  before 
one's  eyes,  one  may  discover  a  great  many  philo- 
sophical views  and  observations  ufKin  social  economy. 
W  liile  writing  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  he  sometimes 
advances  very  practical  idea.s,  which  would  be  es- 
teemed very  highly,  were  they  suggested  by  the 
official  pen  of  a  political  writer. 


Dickens's  lavorite  time  for  working  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, lie  rises  very  early  and  setf  to  work  at  once. 
He  lightly  breakfasts  at  alwut  half  past  nine  and 
continues  to  work  until  twelve  o'clock.  At  this 
hour  he  lunches.  After  lunch  he  goes  out  into  the 
fields,  and  does  not  return  home  until  half  past  six 
o'clock.  He  walks  every  day  some  eight  or  ten 
miles.     He  walks  rapidly. 

Dickens's  writing  is,  as  I  have  said,  fine  and  regu- 
lar. It  is  not  unlike  Paul  Feval's  hand.  He  keeps 
and  has  had  bound  the  mauuscript  of  some  ol"  his 
works.  It  seems  to  me  his  lavorite  novel  is  "  David 
Copperfield."  However,  he  rarely  sjieaks  of  his 
works ;  but  when  he  is  driven  to  talk  of  them,  he  talks 
about  himself  with  rare  impartiality,  without  vanity 
and  without  lalse  modesty.  His  conversation  is  strik- 
ing by  its  vivacity,  natural  tone,  and  the  absence  of 
everything  like  humbug  and  studied  attitude. 

In  England,  where  old  abuses  are  more  ditlicult  to 
uproot  than  anywhere  else,  and  where  custom  ac- 
quires the  force  of  law,  a  foreigner  can  scarcely 
conceive  what  talents  and  energy  are  re(juircd  to 
overtlirow  a  defective  institution  by  attacking  it 
openly.  Dickens  has  never  assumed  the  airs  of  a 
reformer,  either  in  his  convereation  or  writings ; 
nevertheless,  few  men  have  exercised  so  much  influ- 
ence as  himself  on  the  national  mind.  The  reforms 
which  are  just  beginning  to  be  introduced  into  the 
incredible  intricacy  of  English  pleadings  and  legal 
practice  were  prepared,  so  to  say,  furtively,  several 
yeai-s  ago  in  his  works  by  calling  public  attention, 
and  by  stigmatizing  the  rapacity  of  pettifoggers. 
His  raillei-y  has  none  of  the  brutality  of  English 
sarcasm,  neither  does  it  consist  of  a  cutting  word 
or  a  biting  plirase,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  our 
French  writers.  It  is  felt  everywhere  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  events  and  pei-sons  he  groups  and 
makes  act  against  the  enemy  whom  he  incessantly 
attacks. 

Born  at  Landport,  Portsmouth,  in  February,  1812, 
Mr.  Dickens  is  now  fift}-three  years  old.  Judging 
by  his  gait  and  appearance,  the  vivacity  of  his  con- 
versation, and  the  lustre  of  his  gi'ay-blue  eyes,  one 
would  scarcely  think  he  was  forty  years  old.'  Never- 
theless, his  hair,  which  still  curls,  is  beginning  to 
silver.  His  family  wished  to  educate  him  for  the 
bar.  The  two  years  he  passed  in  a  solicitor's  office 
(this  solicitor  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father) 
made  him  familiar  with  ilie  intricacies  of  English 
law,  and  proved  of  signal  service  to  him  afterwards 
in  more  than  one  of  his  novels.  To  escape  the  bar, 
and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  livelihood,  he  repcrrted 
for  the  'J'rue  Sun  and  afterwards  for  tlio  Morning 
Chronicle.  It  was  in  this  latter  newspaper  he  wrote 
some  short,  detached  articles,  which  were  afterwards 
collected  and  publislicd  under  the  title  of  "  Sketches 
by  Boz."  In  1837  he  began  to  publish  the  '•  Posthu- 
mous Papers  of  the  I'iekwick  Club  " ;  it  was  pul)- 
lislied  in  numbei-s,  had  an  immenso  success,  and 
established  his  reputation  at  once. 

Charles  Dickens  jwssesses  a  remarkable  talent  for 
reiuling.  He  reads  admirably  and  with  won<lerful 
spirit.  I  have  bci'n  told  by  several  persons  that  he 
Jicts  come<ly  with  rare  perfection,  and  that  it  was 
formerly  one  of  his  favorite  amusements.  He  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  on  an  intimate  looting  with  Fech- 
ter, who  has  obtained  an  immense  success  in  the  part 
of  Hamlet,  and  who  is  now  the  manager  and  one 
of  the  chief  actors  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

After  my  first  excursion  to  Gadshill  I  returned 
there  with  M.  and  Muie.  Fechter,  and  stayed  two  or 
three  days  with  him.     It  is  impossible  for  anyUxly 
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to  be  ■»••  aiiu»W«  and  kin«l  to  gnests  than  art; 
Mr.  DickflH  and  all  his  family. 

There  ai«  two  enormous  Newfoundland  dogs  m 
tke  yarl,  which  visitors  are  wanie<l  not  to  approach 
too  MM-,  and  two  small  dogs  of  niore  friendly  hu- 
nor.  There  is  very  little  seen  of  the  servants  in  his 
or  in  anr  other  English  house.  The  service  is  per- 
formed rapidly  and  noiselessly,  and  nobody  seems 
to  pay  it  attention.  Dickens's  favorite  wine  is 
Boitlesiix  wine.  Dickens  is  extremely  lioepitable. 
He  is  fond  of  receiving  company  infonnally  and  in- 
timately ever)'  dav  of  tin'  week,  and  especially  Sun- 
day, despite  the  l^nglish  custom,  which  is  beginning 
to  be  rawlified  somewhat  on  this  subject.  A  hapny 
and  kindly  nature,  his  eminently  sympathetic  influ- 
ence is  a  charm  which  works  on  every  one  brought 
in  contact  with  him. 


VOLTAIRE  AND  HIS  VALET. 

A   MY8TEK10U8   MS. 

So  manv  literary  forgerii's  have  been  committed 
•ince  printing  and  publishing  have  become  institu- 
tions of  civilized  life,  that  any  announcements  of  let- 
ters or  journals  relative  to  great  characters  or  great 
events  of  times  gone  by  art;  now  rei-eived  with  dis- 
trwt  or  indiflerence.  All  that  zeal  and  apparent 
good  fiuth  could  effect  a  few  years  since  was  not 
•ofBeient  to  create  a  library-msli  for  a  qua.<;i-unpub- 
lished  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Ill-nature<l  crit- 
ics and  lazy  subscribers  to  libraries  read  portions  of 
the  romance,  and  pronoimced  its  personages  to  be 
neither  kith  nor  kin  to  Eilttsml  Waverley  or  Henry 
Morkm  ol'  Milnwood. 

TiMt  fiulure,  however,  will  not  put  an  end  to  yet 
Inrther  attempts,  while  ingenuity  and  a  weak  moral 
•erne  find  themseK-es  in  company  with  greed  for 
profit  and  for  literary  fame. 

Of  none  of  their  literarj'  giants  would  our  Gallic 
neighbors  be  more  desirous  to  discover  unpublisl»e<l 
domntents  than  of  the  much-abused  and  much-laud- 
ed Voltaire.  From  the  earnestness  with  which  his 
relics  have  been  searche<l  tor,  it  might  be  thought 
that  there  remains  not  now  to  bo  discovered  the 
smallest  scrap  o<"  paper  connected  with  his  life,  were 
it  no  l)etter  than  a  sheriff's  summons  or  a  washer- 
woman's bill.  But  (iilead  is  not  without  its  Imlm, 
ettker  eounterfrit  or  the  genuine  article.  Rome  and 
the  Campagna  will  furnish  antique  rt^lics  carefully 
corroded  or  venligrised,  while  poor  but  ingenious 
dealers  exist  to  fashion  accurate  copies,  and  give 
them  the  needed  marks  of  age  and  neglect. 

It  is  only  the  other  day  that  a  sort  of  journal 
porportinc  to  have  bet;n  kept  by  a  nameless  attend- 
ant on  ^  oltaire  and  Mme.  du  Chfttelet  came  into 
tke  hands  of  a  Parisian  man  of  letters,  aflcr  breatb- 
iof  its  BM>nldy  odors  on  the  contents  of  some  chest  or 
portiMntean  Ibr  about  a  century.  The  appearance 
of  the  paper*  and  the  subject-matter  contained  in 
them  MBiwert  to  tally  so  well,  that  the  happy  finder 
did  not  he«<ate  to  gut  the  contents  fortlnvith  trans- 
fcrred  to  printera^  ^yp*"'  *"•'  '^'"^  abroad  a-s  genuine 
ctrrunistan(*e»  hitherto  unheanl  of,  or  Iwin-ly  hinted  at, 
in  th«'  lives  of  the  great  literar)-  idol  of  the  French 
a  iMit  fickle  friend  Mme.  du  Chiitelet 

1  .r  has  not  taken  the  slightest  trouble  to 

detitil  aity  oin-umjitances  n-lative  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  .MS.,  its  tnui»leren«e  from  this  to  that 
pair  of  hands,  or  its  acquisition  by  himself.  Hav- 
nf;  tpparently  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  genu- 
incne«  of  hi«  find,  bis  anxiety  to  make  the  whole 


literary  world  partakers  of  the  treasure  wi*h  the 
least  possible  delay  would  not  suffer  him  to  keep 
his  guests  from  the  coveted  entertainment  by  the 
dry  an<l  tiresome  details  of  the  a«iventum<  of  the 
copy  book.  The  air  of  frankness  with  which  he  in- 
troduces any  disparaging  fact,  goi«s  far  to  make  his 
readers  sjTnpatluze  with  his  feelings  and  opinion^. 

"  There  is  one  principal  point  to  be  noticed,  and  we 
shall  treat  it  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  author  of 
the  MS.  has  not  transmitted  his  name,  and  all  our  re- 
searches on  this  head  hare  been  unproductive.  We 
have  examined  with  tlie  utmost  care  the  correspondence 
of  Voltaire  during  the  time  our  author  was  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  our  labor  has  been  comuletely  fruitless.  But 
notwithsundiug  the  absence  of  this  valuable  informa- 
tion, the  ilS.  possesses  a  character  of  truth  from  an 
infinity  of  Cacts  confirmed  by  the  correspondence  of  Vol- 
taire. 

" Onr  publication  is  a  publication  marked 

by  good  faith  ;  the  original  manuscrij)!  is  in  our  hands, 
and  any  person  wishing  to  inspect  it  shall  have  full  lib- 
erty to  do  so." 

Now  this  proceeding  is  much  more  gentlemanly 
and  agreeable  than  that  adopted  a  century  since  by 
the  author  of  Ossian's  Poems.  It  may  be  objected 
to  us  that  the  word  "  author  "  is  here  used  out  of  its 
natural  sense,  but  we  can  quote  Pitnch  as  our  model, 
for  he  distinctly  names  Lord  William  I^nnox  as 
the  author  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances.     The 

firoceeding  we  repeat  is  agreeable,  but  did  not  Mr. 
reland,  junr.,  produce  the  quasi  Voriigern  of  Shake- 
speare on  the  paper,  and  in  the  cursive  hand  and  the 
ink  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  so 
as  to  deceive  the  Colliers  and  the  Halliwells  of  his 
day  V 

Those  who  have  made  the  literarj'  history  of  the 
eight^'cnth  century  their  study,  will  find  the  spirit 
of  the  volume  under  inspection  to  harmonize  sur- 
prisingly with  that  of  a  ftona^W^  journal  kept  by  an 
mtelligent  person  but  not  a  practised  writer  under 
the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  preface.  But 
every  one  knows  the  character  of  veracity  which 
Defoe  was  able  to  impart  to  his  "  History  of  the 
Plague  "  and  to  the  sojourn  of  Crusoe  on  his  island  ; 
—  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter  to  "  Sir  Edward  Sew- 
ard's Narrative,"  and  in  our  own  day  the  Pastor 
Meinhold  *  to  his  "  Amber  "Witch."  Not  being  on 
the  spot  and  unable  to  inspect  the  MS.,  we  fear  to 
speak  more  decidedly  on  the  subject.  If  M.  Ha- 
vard  has  really  got  possession  of  a  genuine  MS.  he 
will  y)lea8C  accept  our  compliments.  If  what  we 
have  before  us  is  a  modem  antique,  the  imitation  is 
marvellously  like  the  ordinal,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
M.  ilavard  should  not  have  sought  another  direc- 
tion lor  his  literary  energies. 

VOLTAIRE   AXD   MADAME   DU   CHATELET. 

Before  entering  on  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
gentleman  and  lady  set  forth  in  the  volume  before 
\is,  we  pro|)ose  to  submit  an  outline  of  the  lives  of 
both  for  the  sake  of  those  readers  not  endowed  with 
a  retentive  memory.  The  father  of  Marie  Francois 
Arouet  de  Voltaire  was  notary  of  the  Chatelet  in 
Paris,  and  there  on  the  20th  of  February,  1694,  was 
the  future  poet  and  philosopher  bom.    He  was  edu- 


•  This  iiijtenuous  and  estimable  clergymnn  surround- 
ed his  tale,  the  discovery  of  the  MS.,  &c.,  with  Mich  an 
army  of  tnithlfke  circumstance^  that  mniiy  even  of  the 
sect  of  Strauss  were  ready  to  swear  by  their  gods  that  the 
MS.  wiLS  as  he  asserted  discovered  in  the  identical  old 
chest,  and  in  the  very  Pomeranian  church  pointed  out  by 
the  good  and  cunning  pastor,  and  tliat  the  story  was  a  true 
story  iu  all  its  particulars. 
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cateil  in  the  coUcjie  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  while 
yet  a  l»oy  ^vrote  some  essays  for  which  that  wondei^ 
ful  and  soU'-indulgent  lady,  Ninon  de  rEnckw  left 
him  a  legacy. 

His  juvenile  tragedy  of  (Kdipus  induced  his  father, 
who  had  designed  him  for  the  law,  to  allow  him  to 
devote  himselt'  to  literature ;  it  also  efl'ected  his  re- 
lease from  the  Bastile,  where  he  had  spent  some 
comfortless  weeks  for  writing  satires  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day.  Taking  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land through  disgust  at  tlie  non-success  of  two  other 
tragedies,  he  published  the  "  Henriade  "  by  subscrip- 
tion, learned  English,  and  gave  Congreve  a  salutar}' 
lesson  in  self-appreciation.  Brutus  appeared  in 
1730,  and  was  followed  by  Zarn,  that  tragedy 
which  has  since  wrung  so  many  tears  from  sensitive 
Parisians.  His  "  Lettres  Philosophiques  "  dealt  so 
impudently  with  Christian  philosophy  that  the  not 
very  moral  or  religious  ministers  of  Louis  XV.  gave 
powers  to  the  constable  to  "  com])rehend  him  as  a 
vagrom  infidel,"  and  disturber  of  public  morals,  such 
as  they  were.  Taking  shelter  from  the  storm  in 
JMadame  du  Chfltelet's  chateau  at  Cirey,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  he  wrote  in  that 
asylum  of  Venus  and  Minerva  his  plays  of  Alzirc 
and  Mahomet.  The  last-mentioned  tragedy  let  him 
down  still  lower  in  the  estimation  of  such  of  the 
public  as  happened  to  be  conscientious  Christians, 
but  Merope,  acted  in  1 743,  obtained  his  admission 
to  the  court  of  '•  Louis  the  Well-beloved  "  as  Grentlc- 
man  of  the  Bedchamber  and  State  Historian.  In 
1746  he  became  an  Academician,  but  contriving  to 
get  into  sundry  literary  squabbles  he  repaired  to 
Luneville  in  Lorraine,  where  Stanislaus,  King  of 
Poland  and  father  of  the  Queen  of  France,  kept  his 
little  courts  There,  alternately  (juarrelling  with  and 
fondling  the  lady  of  his  heart,  he  remained  from 
1 746  to  1 749.  In  1 750  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
that  kindred  spirit,  Frederic  of  Prussia.  It  would 
be  a  rare  thing  to  find  two  eminently  sensual  and 
selfish  philosophers,  men  uninfluenced  by  the  sweet 
Christian  virtues,  living  long  in  amity.  Frederic 
and  Voltaire  were  no  exceptions.  So  little  pleased 
was  our  hero  with  his  royal  friend  and  patron,  that 
he  did  not  feel  comfortable  till  he  had  placed  all 
France  and  a  considerable  part  of  ficrinany  between 
them.  The  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  at 
Feme^'  in  le  Pays  de  Gex.  He  hat!  been  for  a 
lon^  time  subject  to  great  bodilv  infirmity ;  and  the 
excitement  consequent  on  a  visit  to  Pans  in  1778, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  80th  of 
May  in  that  year.  He  mjide  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tian faith  towards  his  departure. 

(iabrielle  I^milie  Marquise  du  Chfttelet  I.iomont, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the  18th 
century,  was  born  at  Paris,  17th  December,  1706. 
She  studied  Italian  and  Latin  with  her  father,  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  but  soon  looking  on  such  studies 
as  mere  pastime,  she  betook  herself  to  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences.  From  among  her 
crowd  of  suitors  the  learned  ami  beautiful  Gabri«lle 
selected  the  Maniuis  by  whose  name  she  is  known. 
After  8<mie  time  she  thought  her  hours  might  Ix^ 
more  profitably  employed  in  studying  Platonics  and 
Newton's  Principia  with  Maria  Franyois  Arouet 
than  in  discussing  horses,  dogs,  pluuglis,  and  har- 
rows with  her  wetlded  lonl,  who  seems  to  have 
treatetl  this  change  in  his  wife's  feelings  with  much 
indiflerence.  While  she  and  her  devoted  philoso- 
pher were  partaking  the  hospitali til's  t)f  the  King  of 
Poland  at  Luneville  in  1 74  7,  il.  de  Saint  Lambert, 


a  young  captain  of  the  Lorraine  Guards,  became 
their  friend,  and  she  found  herself,  willing  or  not, 
transferring  the  T>ersonal  attachment  just  now  felt 
for  the  caustic  philosojjher,  to  the  mindless  but  fasci- 
nating guardsman,  and  nothing  left  for  the  forsaken 
old  love  but  learned  esteem.  Voltaire  raged  at  first 
like  a  Hyrcanian  tiger,  but  he  could  not  exist  with- 
out her  society,  and  his  intended  departure  for  Paris 
was  suspended.  On  the  10th  of  September,  1749, 
she  died,  having  given  birth  to  a  child  a  few  days 
before,  ^'oltaire  could  not  obtain  rest  or  sleep  for 
many  days,  owing  to  his  excessive  grief.  The  name- 
less secretary  of  ^I.  Havard's  MS.  says  he  effected 
his  recovery  by  the  "  exhibition  "  of  some  unfeeling 
letters  of  his  idol.  A  translation  of  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia, accompanied  by  algebraic  illustrations,  was 
made  by  this  lady,  but  not  published  till  seven  years 
after  her  death. 

MADAME   DU   CIlAxELET   AT   HOME. 

Our  servant  sans  nom  says  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  Madame  du  Chfitelet  in  January,  1 746, 
she  then  residing  in  her  city  mansion  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  His  duties  seem  to  have  been  of  the  lightest 
description,  viz.  that  of  purchasing  new  fashions, 
and  what  he  calls  "  executing  particular  commis- 
sions." The  lady  took  a  cup  of  coffee  with  cream 
in  the  morning,  and  then  occupied  her  time  till  sup- 
per in  abstruse  studies  with  Voltaire  or  some  acade- 
mician, or  in  trying  on  gowns  and  caps.  In  the 
course  of  six  months  she  took  supper  ten  times  at 
home  (the  nameless  servant  counted  them).  On 
some  of  these  occasions  she  and  her  philosopher 
sui)ped  tete-a-tete,  on  others  the  company  reached 
the  number  of  five,  the  Due  de  Richelieu  being 
their  most  freiiuent  guest. 

The  cellar  was  only  indifferently  furnished.  Their 
wine  merchant  sent  in  a  couple  of  dozen  bottles  at 
a  time,  the  white  kind  doing  duty  for  champagne, 
and  when  the  supply  was  nearly  used,  another  two 
dozen  were  ordered. 

Mr.  X.  (we  give  this  name  to  the  unknown  power 
for  convenience),  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival, 
was  summoned,  along  with  the  chambermaid,  to  as- 
sist at  Madame's  toilet.  He  had  been  used  to  the 
free-and-easy  manners  of  the  court  of  I^orraine,  but 
he  knew  not  the  extent  to  which  pun;  innocence  or 
thorough  lack  of  modesty  could  go  till  his  domesti- 
cation in  the  household  of  ^Madame  du  Chutelet. 

By  way  of  pendant  to  this  sketch  of  independence 
among  the  great,  Mr.  X.  next  submits  an  outline  of 
a  supper  taken  by  five  ladies  of  quality  at  a  cabaret. 
They  had  sj)ent  the  evening  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  in  a  tavern  at  Chaillot  they  took  supper. 
At  the  cominencemeiit  they  sent  away  their  five 
lackeys,  and  ate  and  drank  and  talked,  probably 
with  little  mutual  edification,  till  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  Mons.  X.  pai<l  the  bill  and  calle<l 
their  chariots.     The  five  ladies  were  :  — 

1.  Marchioness  de  Deffand,  a  la<ly  not  rigid  in 
her  morals,  sejiarated  from  her  husband  soon  after 
her  marriage,  and  a  much  esteemed  friend  of  Horace 
Walpole's,  Voltaire's,  and  D'Alembert's. 

2.  Aladame  de  Gralligny,  authoress  of  the  "  Let- 
ters of  a  Peruvian  Lady."  Some  ladies  of  unedify- 
ing  liv«s  have  written  exemplary  novels ;  our  own 
era  does  not  lack  examples. 

3.  Mme.  de  la  Popelinifcre;  whose  husband,  the 
financier,  wrote  a  nice  l)ook,  and  had  it  illustrate<l 
with  costly  engraving.  Its  cliaracter  may  be 
guessed   at  when   it  is   known   that  the   dissolute 
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Louis  XV.  caused  copies  of  it  to  be  seized  and  de- 
stroyed. .,,  „     ,        ^, 

4.  The  Maniuise  de  la  Meuse,  of  whom  there  is 

little  to  be  said  ;  and 

5.  Mnie.  du  Chatclet,  of  whom  we  shall  have  per- 
haps too  much  to  say. 

ONK  OF   VOLTAIRE'S   PETTY   VENGEANCES. 

Voi.TAinK  could  no  more  forpive  personal  affronts 
than  the  First  Napoleon.  The  directors  of  the  op- 
era ha<l  piven  him  much  offence,  and  this  is  the 
mode  in  which  he  took  an  appropriate,  if  undigni- 
fied revenpe.  M.  Royer,  one  of  the  directors  men- 
tioned, happening  one  day  to  dine  in  a  house  facing 
\'oltaire's  residence,  and  coming  to  the  window,  the 
unlriends  recognized  each  other.  A  troop  of  wan- 
dering Tyroleans  with  their  bears  passing  at  the 
moment,  the  poet  invited  them  into  the  court,  and 
for  two  mortal  hours  he  scorched  the  delicately  or- 
ganized ears  of  the  musical  chief  with  the  diabolical 
discords  coming  from  the  throats  of  the  bears,  and 
the  combined  throats  and  instruments  of  their  mas- 
ters. All  the  neighbors  were  at  their  windows,  all 
that  could  find  room  occupied  the  street  Voltaire 
looked  on  with  as  benevolent  a  smile  as  his  eminent- 
ly cynical  features  could  assume;  M.  Royer  held 
out  with  the  resolution  of  a  Stoic  for  1 20  minutes, 
and  then  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  moment  he 
di8apf)eare<l  from  the  window  the  performers  were 
liberally  paid,  and  dismissed. 

HOW  BICHELI£D'S  SPEECH  WAS   8P01LEP. 

The  Marechal  Due  dc  Richelieu,  whom  Dumas's 
admirers  have  by  heart,  intending  to  pronounce  a 
coniplimcntar)'  speech  before  the  King  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  peace,  begged  Voltaire  to  compose  a 
pithy  and  ahort  one  fornim,  for  the  gallant  Duke's 
memor)'  was  not  cood.  lieaders  of  the  Chemlier 
(FHarmental  (a  delightful  and  harmless  romance,  by 
the  way)  are  aware  that  the  Duke's  spelling  was  not 
in  accord  witli  the  orthography  of  the  day.  The 
speech  was  composed,  and  sent  in  MS.  to  Mme.  du 
Chdtelct  for  insjMJction,  and  the  Manjuise  de  Bouf- 
ifers  being  with  her  at  its  arrival,  they  read  it  to- 

f  ether,  and  the  latter  lady  made  a  copy  of  it  while 
er  hostess  was  dressing  for  the  opera. 

From  this  surreptitious  copy  several  others  were 
made  next  morning,  and  while  the  vain  but  illiter- 
ate speaker  was  reciting  his  well-conned  extempore 
before  the  King,  he  could  distinctly  hear  some  gen- 
tlemen at  his  back  repeating  the  lesson,  generally 
anticipating  him  by  a  word  or  two. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  intensity  of  his  sup- 
prcwe<l  rage.  He  thought  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
Voltaire ;  so  he  withdrew  without  presenting  to  the 
King  a  polvglot  of  compliments  in  seven  languages, 
whicn  M.  de  Voltaire  had  intrusted  to  him  for  pre- 
sentation at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech. 

Our  poet  taking  for  granted  that  his  many-tongued 
anthok^  had  been  delivered  unto  the  royal  hands 
in  the  morning,  pn-sented  copies  in  the  evening  to 
all  whom  he  wished  to  honor ;  but  wh.lt  was  his  cha- 
grin next  morning  on  receiving  from  the  Duke's  mes- 
Bi'Dgcr  the  identical  jiacket  which  had  been  intended 
for  the  King!  Comparison  between  the  furies  of 
the  p<M>t  and  tlie  Duke  would  be  more  than  odious. 
!■  a  painting  in  which  M.  Beaudouin  had 

1  tlic  ajwtheosis  of  the  noble  offender,  tore 
ii  iMii  in  till!  rich  frame,  trampled  on  it  several  times, 
and  then  fiung  it  into  the  fire. 

Accidentally  meeting  some  time  after,  they  com- 


menced a  lively  discussion,  but  Richelieu  learning 
that  the  real  culprit  was  Madame  de  Eouftlers, 
cooled  down  at  once,  emhrassemens  ensued,  and  their 
revived  good  intelligence  never  after  experienced  a 
change. 

HOW  VOLTAIRE  PUNISHED  MADAME  POMPADOUR. 

Under  better  circumstances  Mme.  dc  Pompadour 
might  have  filled  a  more  moral  and  useful  part  on 
the  world's  stage  than  that  of  mistress  to  the  indo- 
lent, selfish,  and  sensual  Louis  XV.  At  first  she 
and  our  poet  were  good  friends,  but  "when  the 
strife  began,"  she  spoke  many  a  word  of  ill  intent  in 
its  regard  to  the  crowned  voluptuary.  VoltJiire 
thought  he  might  be  more  comfortable  at  Sans  Souci 
with  the  philosophic  Fritz,  and  so  asked  permis- 
sion from  Louis  to  take  the  "journey  due  north." 
It  was  ungraciously  granted,  and  when  the  petition- 
er was  still  within  hearing  he  heard  him  observe  to 
those  close  to  him,  "  There  will  be  a  madman  the 
less  in  France."  Mr.  X.  asserts  that  his  master,  be- 
fore he  set  forth  to  visit  his  dear  friend,  made  him 
copy  a  most  insulting  letter  to  some  female  (blank 
space  left,  for  name)  and  subjoin  his  own  name  (to 
wit,  X.,  or  whatever  it  was)  to  it.  The  secretary 
complied  with  much  reluctance,  as  there  was  consid- 
erable danger  in  the  proceeding,  but  Voltaire  was  a 
liberal  master.  The  original  sketch  was  ilung  into 
the  fire  by  its  writer,  but,  as  in  plays  and  romances, 
it  fell  on  an  unconsumed  billet,  and  when  the  mas- 
ter's back  was  turned  the  servant's  hands  nimbly 
drew  it  from  its  unsjife  position. 

Some  weeks  after  the  departure  of  Voltaire,  X. 
was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  M.  Argenson, 
minister  of  T)olice,  shown  his  own  letter,  and  asked 
if  that  was  his  handwriting.  On  his  acknowledging 
his  handiwork,  the  next  question  was,  "  Do  you 
know  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ?  "  He  said  with 
truth  that  he  did  not,  and  happily  was  able  to  jiro- 
duce  the  original  but  slightly  injured.  "  This  is  a 
happy  circumstance  for  you,"  said  the  severe  man. 
"  Otherwise  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  put  you 
in  the  Bastile  for  life.  Do  nothing  of  the  sort  for 
the  future."  X.  heard  nothing  further  of  the  affair. 
lie  supposed  that  Argenson  turned  IMme.  de  Pom- 
padour's suspicions  in  another  direction,  as  he  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Voltaire's. 

Air.  X.'s  editor  expresses  regret  that  he  did  not 
preserve  a  copy  of  the  famous  letter  ;  of  course  we 
are  bounil  to  sympathize.  Some  will  probably  as- 
sert that  whoever  found  all  that  we  have  of  X.'s 
manuscript,  could  have  little  trouble  in  finding  the 
letter  if  it  had  been  considered  advisible. 

Voltaire's  thicks  at  saks  souci. 

Voltaire  found  an  undesirable  acquaintance 
domiciled  with  Frederic  on  his  arrival  at  his  court. 
This  was  M.  Maupcrtuis,  who  had  some  yeai-s  be- 
fore been  at  the  North  Cape  to  measure  a  decree 
of  the  meridian.  On  his  return  Voltaire  found  fault 
wTth  his  report  and  the  rcSrtlt^  arrived  at,  and  so 
worried  the  earnest  savant  that  he  <iuitted  Paris, 
and  took  refuge  at  Berlin.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  he  was  not  a  little  chagrined  on  the  accession 
of  his  tormentor  to  the  select  society  at  the  court, 
but  an  apparent  reconciliation  took  place  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  King. 

In  the  evening  reunions  of  Wolff,  l5uler,  D'Ar- 
gcns,  D'Arget,  D'Arnaud,  and  Voltaire  in  the 
apartment  of  the  King,  he  would  frequently  set  two 
or  three  of  them  by  the  ears  by  suggestions  and  mis- 
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chievous  questions,  and  enjoy  the  hot  point  to  which 
the  ensuing  discussion  l'rt!(iueutly  arose.  Beyond  a 
certain  degree  on  the  social  thermometer  he  would 
not  allow  the  quarrel  to  proceed,  but  this  not  satis- 
fying Voltaire's  bitter  feelings  towards  Maupertuis, 
he  conipose<l  his  *'  iCcromegas"  (the  Little  (Ireat), 
an  ill-natured  satire  on  the  voyage  to  the  North 
Cape,  and  read  it  in  MS.  to  his  brother  savans,  the 
object  of  the  satire  excepted. 

Frederic,  hearing  the  circumstance,  was  resolved 
to  let  the  mischief  proceed  no  further.  So  he  pri- 
vately communicated  his  will  to  all  the  printers  of 
Berlin,  that  they  should  execute  no  literary  work 
for  the  present  without  his  express  sanction.  Vol- 
taire, applying  to  one  of  the  body  to  put  his  "  MI- 
cromegas  "  in  type,  was  informed  of  the  royal  com- 
mand. This  not  meeting  his  views,  he  took  away 
the  MS.,  promising  to  return  with  it  in  a  day  or 
two,  after  making  some  desirable  corrections  and 
additions.  He  did  return  as  he  said  he  would,  and 
presented  a  "Defence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Re- 
marks on  History."  On  the  printer  showing  this 
to  the  King,  he  was  only  too  ready  to  afiix  his  impri- 
matur to  an  anti-scriptural  tract,  and  the  printing 
went  on. 

When  half  the  work  was  in  type  the  author  man- 
aged to  intro<luce  the  "  Micromegas,"  and  procure 
several  proofs,  which  he  distributed  among  his  friends. 
Frederic  held  Maupertuis  in  much  estimation,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  new  device  for  his  confusion, 
he  put  his  persecutor  under  arrest.  Things  becom- 
ing very  uncomfortable  on  both  sides,  the  satirist 
eflected  his  return  to  France,  and  the  friends  of  lit- 
tle faith  became  bitter  enemies.  Witness  this  note 
of  Frederic  to  his  sister,  the  Margravine  of  Bay- 
reuth : — 

"  I  have  allowed  Voltaire  to  depart  with  little  rc;^rct. 
He  is  n  danfjcrous  madman,  who  is  fit  for  nothinp  but 
to  be  tied  up ;  you  would  scarcely  credit  all  tlic  tricks 
and  mischiefs  he  has  perpetrated  here.  It  is  a  huinil- 
iatinjr  thin;;  that  so  much  wit  and  knowlcd;;c  do  not 
tend  to  make  men  better.  I  have  declared  for  Maiijicr- 
tuis.  I  cousidcrctl  I  on<;ht  to  do  so,  as  his  probity  is  so 
well  known  to  me.  I  have  not  <lonc,  however,  all  that 
he  wislicd.  I  am  somewhat  annoyed  that  his  self-love 
should  have  been  so  irritated  by  tlie  scratches  and  bites 
of  an  ajx',  whom  besides  he  has  seen  so  well  wiiippcd." 

Our  poet-philosopher  was  not  a  moral  man,  in  the 
strict  or  lax  sense  of  the  wonl.  His  conduct,  how- 
ever, was  innocent  in  comparison  with  the  tone  of 
some  of  his  writings.  The  confidential  amanuensis 
of  Voltaire  is  decent  in  his  language,  so  is  his  e<litor, 
and  both  have  U9<»d  much  discretion  in  their  march 
over  the  quags  and  sloughs  of  their  subject.  We 
omit  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  Iwars  on  the 
domestic  virtues  of  Voltaire's  niece.  Mine.  Denis, 
not  that  the  subject  is  calculated  to  do  any  harm ; 
it  is  merely  disgusting. 

NOIILE   CARD   SHARPER!). 

Ix  the  commencement  of  October,  1 740,  Mine, 
du  Chitelet  went  with  the  Court  to  Fontainebleau. 
She  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  stool  in  the  Queen's 
drawing-rooma  and  of  being  cheated  at  her  card- 
tables.  Voltaire  followed  her  thitlier.  Before  set- 
ting forth  ^ladame  had  collected  all  her  reailv'  cash, 
and,  as  Mr.  X.  expresses  it,  had  stiueezcd  M.  La- 
croix  her  stcwanl  as  dry  as  any  chip.  She  found 
herself  in  possession  of  400  louis,  and  M.  de  Vol- 
taire, who  did  not  play,  carried  %rith  him  half  that 
amount. 

Their  departure  was  attended  with  some  little  dis- 


comfort. Their  servants  were  to  have  only  about 
10(/.  English  money  for  wages  per  day,  and  as  liv- 
ing was  rather  expensive  at  the  royal  village,  they 
refused  to  stir.  All  were  dismissed  in  consequence 
except  Madanie's  chamlx>rmaid.  Mr.  X.  having  left 
the  lady's  service  some  time  before,  was  sought  out 
by  M.  do  Voltaire's  agents,  and  he  accordingly  set 
out  by  the  "  water  coach,"  and  found  his  new  master 
as  well  as  Madame  domiciled  with  the  Due  de  Kicbe- 
lieu. 

The  first  evening  spent  at  the  Queen's  gambling 
table,  Madame  easily  lost  her  400  gold  pieces.  On 
her  return  home  she  despatched  her  "  huzzar  "  to 
Paris  to  raise  a  new  supply,  and  for  the  second  even- 
ing Voltaire's  200  pieces  enabled  her  to  make  an 
appearance  at  the  Jeu  de  la  Reine.  Thev  went  in 
search  of  the  former  stray  louis,  much  to  Mons.  V.'s 
discontent,  for  he  knew  the  value  of  money.  The 
third  evening  she  had,  on  her  approach  to  the  fiital 
table,  380  louis,  borrowed  at  high  interest  by  her 
steward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sue  was  relieved  of 
their  weight.  Ilendered  desperate,  she  then  mort- 
g;iged  her  word,  and  did  not  cease  till  she  owed 
nearly  four  thousand  })ounds  sterling  ! 

Voltaire,  whose  infatuation  for  this  woman  kept 
him  ever  at  her  side,  becoming  frightened  at  the 
magnitude  of  her  losses,  hinted  to  her  in  English 
that  her  infatuation  had  prevented  her  all  along 
from  seeing  that  she  was  playing  with  cheats.  She 
was  somewhat  startled  at  what  he  said,  and  looking 
round  she  perceived  that  his  wonls  had  been  under- 
stood by  some  of  the  standers-by,  and  that  some 
unfriendly  movements  were  taking  place.  They 
(juitt^d  the  company  at  once,  retunie<l  to  the  Duke's, 
got  the  chambermaid  and  coachman  to  look  about 
them,  st:irted  for  Paris,  but  broke  down  at  Essonne. 
The  fracture  being  repaired,  neither  the  gentleman, 
nor  the  lad^,  nor  the  chambermaid,  nor  the  coachman, 
had  a  sou  in  ix)ssession  to  pay  the  smith,  and  he  pro- 
tested by  Vulcan  his  patron  that  payment  should  be 
found.  A  gentleman  of  their  ac((uainUince  riding  by 
to  FonUiinebleau,  extricated  them  from  their  fix, 
and  in  the  midst  of  hearty  laughter  they  separated. 
Voltaire  stopped  .it  Villejuif  near  Paris,  and  wrote 
to  the  Duchess  of  Maine  at  Si-eaux  an  account  of 
the  terror  he  was  in  of  the  exalte<l  cheats  whom  he 
had  rashly  denounced.  At  nightfall  a  trusty  ser- 
vant of  the  Duche-ss's  received  the  terrifie<l  savant 
into  a  cabriolet,  drove  him  to  Sceaux,  and  there  he 
8{)ent  two  months  in  a  remote  chamber  of  the  cha- 
teau, his  presence  being  unknown  to  any  of  the  reel- 
dents  of  the  castle  except  the  Duchess  and  one  or 
two  confidential  domestics. 

And  how  did  Mine,  du  Ch&tclct  make  up  her 
debt  of  honor?  Simply  by  abstaining  from  gam- 
bling for  six  weeks,  and  bringing  such  strong  influ- 
ences to  bear  on  people  in  jwwer  th.it  she  obtained 
the  right  of  nomination  to  the  ixwt  of  Farmer-(ien- 
eral  of  taxes.  This,  besides  clearing  off  her  debt, 
left  her  during  life  an  income  of  some  few  thousand 
livres.  Tho  great  folk  of  the  day  could  not  have 
insured  the  future  revolution  by  forethought  and 
grasp  of  plan  more  inevitably,'  than  they  did  by  al- 
lowing themselves  every  possible  indulgence  fbr  the 
day.  and  never  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  morrow. 

Meantime  she  did  not  forget  her  friend.  She  ex- 
erted all  means  at  her  conunand  to  mollify  the  of- 
fended cheats  of  high  degree,  and  when  all  danger 
was  passed,  she  i)rocee<led  to  Sceaux  to  bring  the 
good  tidings.  For  eight  days,  balls,  fin^works, 
comedies,  and  pleasant  reunions  of  every  kind,  cel- 
ebrated the  happy  event,  the  Marchioness  herself 
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filling  the  parte  of  Issa  in  "  Zelindor,  King  of  the 
SylnUa,-  and  that  of  Fanrhan  in  the  "  Originaux  " 
of  Voltaire.  Mme.  was  excellent  in  the  parts  of 
country'  damsels,  arch  chambermaids,  and  all  such 
characters. 

DEATH   or   MADAME   DU   CHATELET. 

Mve.  DU  Cir  Ate  let's  death  occurred  at  Lune- 
■villc.and  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  Queen  of  Poland. 
Mons  X.  attributes  it  to  a  draught  of  iced  Oi^eat 
taken  imprudently  after  her  lying  in.  Her  friend 
Mme.  de  Boufflers,  her  husband,  M.  de  Voltaire, 
and  M.  de  Saint  Lambert,  were  all  in  the  chateau 
at  the  time,  and  all  were  deeply  affected.  Voltaire 
in  chief,  though  for  a  long  time  he  had  occupied  but 
a  .small  portion  of  her  affections.  He  and  Saint 
I.ambert  were  the  last  who  quitted  the  chamber  of 
death,  and  here  we  quote  our  authority. 

"  M.  dc  Voltaire,  overpowered  by  {,'ricf,  fell  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  stain-a.si"  near  the  sentry-box,  and  struck 
his  head  against  the  fljig.  His  lackey,'  who  was  follow- 
ing him,  raised  him,  assisted  by  M.  de  Saint  Lambert. 
Voltaire,  se^eing  this  frentleraan,  cried  out,  still  wecpin*; 
bitterly,  'Ah!  it  is  yon  that  have  killed  her! '  ...  . 
And  they  retired  to  their  separate  ajMvrtments,  borne 
down  by  sorrow." 

Very  sharp  are  the  scourges  reserved  for  our 
pleasant  vices.  Mine,  de  Ik)uffler3,  as  she  was  leaving 
the  room  where  the  dead  woman  lay,  bade  Mr.  A. 
to  take  a  ring  enriched  with  small  diamonds  off  her 
finger,  and  keep  it  safe  till  demanded.  Next  day 
she  opened  the  collet  in  the  presence  of  M.  de  Saint 
Laml)ert,  took  out  his  miniature,  presented  it  to 
him,  returned  the  ring  to  Mr.  X.,  and  desired  him 
to  give  it  up  to  the  Manpiis  du  Chitelet.  Three 
or  ibur  days  after,  Voltaire  requested  the  same  most 
useful  Mr.  X.  to  secure  the  same  ring  for  a  moment, 
open  the  collet,  and  bring  him  his  miniature  which 
he  would  find  enclosed.  Guess  his  mortification 
when  he  was  told  what  has  l)een  just  related !  Rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  clouds  he  exclaimed,  "  O  wo- 
man, woman  I  I  supplanted  Richelieu,  Saint  Lam- 
bert Bupj>lanted  me;  one  nail  drives  out  another; 
it  is  in  the  order  of  nature ;  each  has  his  turn ;  so 
wags  the  world." 

HOW  VOLTAIKE  WAS  WON  FROM  HIB  GBIEF. 

PooK  Voltaire  could  no  more  console  himself  afler 
his  lo6,s  than  Calypso  in  the  school-book.  Stoicism 
or  suicide  was  the  only  comforter  which  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Encyclop<rHi€  reserved  for  themselves. 
At  one  time  he  thought  of  retiring  to  his  friend, 
Dom  Calmet*  at  Senones,  but  he  reflected  that  he 
should  probably  find  the  dull,  regulated  life  of  the 
monastery  little  to  his  taste,  and  wrhaps  be  in- 
commodetl  by  wasps  or  vampires,  ho  turning  his 
thoughts  to  the  very  opposite  quarter,  he  wrote  to 
his  dear  frien«l  and  symjwthizer,  Ix>r«l  liolingbroke, 
announcing  an  intended  visit.  Meanwiiilu  he  could 
not  get  natural  rest,  an»l  fre<iuentlv  w;ui(lered 
through  his  rooms  in  ^e  cold  winter  nights  calling 
on  his  lost  treasure.  Stumbling  orer  a  book  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  he  was  unable  to  rise  or  make 
himsi-lf  heard  at  first,  his  voice  was  so  weak. 

At  last  X.  hearing  him,  ran  to  his  aid,  but  being 
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more  hasty  than  fortunate,  ho  tumbled  over  him,  thus 
adding  to  his  discomfort.  He  raised  him  half  stif- 
fened with  cold,  got  him  into  bed,  made  a  fire,  and 
restored  him  by  (lint  of  rubbing  with  warm  towels. 
His  cure  is  given  in  the  words  of  his  attached 
servant,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  addicted  to 
listening  at  keyholes  and  picking  up  unconsidered 
trifles  than  so  accomplished  a  gentleman  ought. 

"  As  I  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  feared  to  lose 
him,  I  attemj)ted  his  cure  hy  means  of  some  letters  of 
Mme.  du  Chitclot,  whidi  I  had  secured  when  they  were 
burning  her  papers.  Happily  I  had  come  on  some  in 
which  M.  de  Voltaire  was  very  harshly  treated.  So  I 
told  him  he  should  not  lament  so  much  for  a  woman 
who  had  not  loved  him.  Notwithstanding  his  weak- 
ness he  made  a  bound  at  these  words.  '  How,  sir !  she 
did  not  love  me  ? '  '  No,  Monsieur,  and  I  have  the 
proof  in  my  hands.' 

"  I  handed  him  the  letters,  and  the  ])eriis:il  rendered 
him  silent  for  several  minutes.  He  grew  pale,  he  trem- 
bled with  rage  and  vexation  for  having  been  so  long 
duped  by  one  whom  he  could  scarce  believe  capable  of 
such  perfdy.  At  last  he  took  heart,  and  became  calm ; 
but  he  repeated  more  than  once,  '  She  deceived  me,  but 
who  would  have  believed  it ! '  From  that  moment  he 
never  jigain  called  on  her  at  night.  He  recovered  his 
health  and  resumed  his  ordinary  way  of  life,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  his  friends.' 

The  e<litor  expresses  his  vexation  at  this  point  of 
the  journal  at  the  non-preservation  of  these  effica- 
cious letters.  But,  admitting  the  genuineness  of  the 
MS.,  might  not  Mons.  X.  have  forged  the  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  a  cure  on  his 
much-valued  master  ?  Among  the  Encyclopajdian 
Satlducees  such  a  proceeding  would  be  looJced  on 
with  much  less  disfavor  than  a  pious  fi-aud  am(Mig 
mere  Christians. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  WICKED  MANUSCRIPT. 

The  last  anecdote  we  shall  give  of  Voltaire's  life, 
in  connection  with  that  of  Jkfine.  du  Chatelet,  has 
relation  to  the  abominable  satire  he  composed  on 
the  pure-souled  and  entliusia^tic  Maid  of  Orleans. 
One  night  during  one  of  the  proverbially  free- 
spoken  "  Uttle  suppers,"  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  al- 
luding to  the  drear}-  pot^m  on  the  subject  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  by  Chatelain,  descantetl  on  the  pleasure  it 
would  give  the  company  then  assembled,  and  all  the 
sympathetic  supper-takers  that  night  in  France,  if 
their  darling  poet  would  compose  a  poem  on  the 
same  subject  and  in  tlic  spirit  of  the  Fahlinux. 

The  hint  was  taken,  the  licentious  work  was  com- 
posed, and  read  in  select  committees,  and  delighted 
them  beyond  measure,  but  tlien  to  get  into  print 
was  the  rub.  The  existing  regulations  would  not 
allow  such  a  lre«>spoken  book  to  appear ;  but  what 
oljstacle  couhl  not  the  united  ingenuity  of  M.  de 
Voltaire  and  Mme.  du  Ch&telet  surmount !  M.  Le- 
mercier,  a  bookseller,  who  furnished  them  and  their 
friends  with  all  forbidden  publications,  had  a  printer 
in  his  employ,  who  procured  for  them  two  printing- 
ca.ses,  which  they  intended  to  convey  to  Cirey, 
Mme.'s  country  house,  and  there  the  marchioness, 
ai<led  by  a  compositor  or  two,  would  set  up  the  type, 
and  Voltaire  would  correct  the  proofs.  The  scheme 
fell  through.  Tlie  journeymen,  either  fearing  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  printers  of  forbidden 
works,  or  not  satisfied  with  the  wages  offered,would 
not  take  the  journey,  and  the  owner  of  the  type, 
afler  waiting  a  fair  time  for  payment,  threatened 
legal  proceedings.  They  prevailed  on  him  to  take 
it  back,  and  accept  a  reasonable  sura  for  its  deten- 
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tion.  Voltairt^  afterwanls  gave  the  MS.  to  Frederic, 
who  carried  it  with  him  to  the  wars,  as  (the  compari- 
son is  ver\-  otlioiis)  Alexander  did  the  Iliad.  Prince 
Charle»<  of  Ix)rraine  happening  to  beat  the  Prussian 
King  at  Molwitr,  a  pandour  secured  the  poem  and 
the  casket  in  which  it  was  enshrined,  and  sold  them 
to  Ilerr  Gamont,  one  of  Charles's  valets,  and  gifted, 
as  may  be  supposed,  with  a  taste  for  forbidden  fruit. 
This  worthy  having  paid  a  crown  for  the  prize,  got 
it  printed  at  Brussels,  and  the  Devil  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  six  editions  issued  between  1 755 
and  17G1.  The  author,  grieving  perhaps  to  see  the 
public  taste  vitiated  by  incorrect  texts,  published  a 
revised  and  improved  edition  in  1762  in  Geneva. 

Mme.  du  Chatelet  forfeited  any  sympathy  or  pity 
which  her  beauty,  her  conversational  charms,  and 
her  great  talents  might  excite  in  the  hearts  of  liter- 
ary people,  by  assistmg  at  the  reading  out  of  pas- 
sages from  an  infamous  book  stich  as  tnis,  and  even 
offering  her  services  in  the  setting  up  of  the  type. 

HOW   VOLTAIRE  MANAGED   A   ROGUISH   PRIHTKIl. 

VoLTAiKE  had  found  by  cruel  experience  that 
printers  were,  even  as  other  tradesmen,  liable  to  be 
drawn  from  the  highway  of  upright  dealing  into 
♦liscreditable  by-paths  when  a  prospect  of  securing 
some  hundreds  of  copies  of  a  popular  work  at  lit- 
tle cost  opened  before  them.  While  perdue  in  the 
Chateau  at  Sceaux  as  already  related,  he  dissipated 
his  ennui  by  writing  the  three  short  tales,  Memuon, 
Zfuiifj,  and  Babouc.  He  took  the  following  ingenious 
method  of  preventing  the  printer  from  strikmg  off 
some  hundreds  of  extra  copies  for  his  own  emolu- 
ment He  showed  the  MS.  of  Zadiij  to  IVault  the 
printer,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  so  much  for  an 
impression  of  1,200  copies.  Prault  accepted  half 
what  he  asked  at  first  for  the  job,  as  the  thoughts 
of  the  extra  copies  presented  themselves  while  the 
bargain  was  making.  Tlie  size,  the  paper,  and  the 
type  being  agreed  on,  and  Prault  having  engaged 
to  furnish  1 ,200  copies  two  days  afler  the  impression 
was  worked  of!*,  Voltaire  handed  over  the  second 
half  of  the  MS.  commencing  in  the  middle  of  a  chap- 
ter, telling  Prault  to  l)egin  with  it  at  the  top  of  a 
page,  and  use  despatch.  There  were,  he  said,  many 
corrections  and  changes  to  be  made,  in  the  first  part, 
but  he  should  have  it  as  soon  as  these  were  made. 
Prault  carried  off  his  copy  quite  content,  rejoicing 
in  the  clear  gain  to  arise  from  the  little  speculation 
alluded  to. 

The  same  day,  Robert  Machuel,  a  Kouen  printer 
then  in  the  city,  was  summoned,  and  the  same  cer- 
emony was  re-enacted,  the  second  citizen  getting 
the  first  moiety  of  the  copy,  and  being  directed  to 
have  it  ended  exactly  at  the  bottom  of  a  printed 
page.  "  The  second  half  required  corrections,  and 
would  he.  furnished  in  course.  Each  half  was  thus 
printed  and  furnished  to  the  author,  who,  sending 
lor  women  employed  by  Inrnkbinders,  got  his  entire 
impression  sewed  in  four  days  at  his  own  house,  an<l 
the  copies  sent  to  their  intended  addresses,  all  being 
given  away  to  his  friends  or  well-wishers. 

The  printers  continued  to  besiege  him  with  mes- 
sages and  letters  for  the  reutainder  of  the  copy,  but 
the  "  author  was  sick,  and  couM  not  Ik*,"  &c.,  &e. 
At  last  they  sent  in  their  little  bills  for  the  work 
done,  and  were  paid.  Another  eilition  imme<Hately 
appeare«l,  and  I  rault  and  Machuel  <ii.'<oovere<l  thev 
had  incurred  expense  in  })ro<lueing  tht'ir  extra  half 
copies.  They  would  run  a  great  risk  of  detection  by 
getting  the  corresponding  complements  printed  to 


make  their  stoi-k  salable.  Neither  of  them  knew 
who  was  his  coadjutor,  and  Prault  never  forgave 
Voltaire  for  his  ingenious  and  cold-blooded  share  in 
the  bu-siness. 

This  afVair  is  treated  in  the  lives  of  Voltaire 
somewhat  <lifferently,  but  they  agree  in  the  account 
furnished  by  Mr.  X.  or  his  editor  as  to  the  main 
fact. 

THE   FIRST   REPRESENTATION    OK    "  ORESTES." 

Voltaire  was  not  blessed  with  the  happy  temper- 
ament of  Charles  Lamb,  nor  even  that  of  his  fellow- 
countryman,  H.  de  Balzac,  one  of  whom  joined  the 
audience  in  hissing  his  own  piece,  and  the  otlier 
was  found  fast  asleep  in  a  box  when  all  was  over. 
He  had  created  many  enemies  among  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Crebillon  the  Elder  by  selecting 
the  same  classic  subjects  for  the  groundwork  of  his 
plots.  His  "  Orestes "  being  about  to  £^)pear,  he 
came  to  Paris  from  Luneville  in  company  with  the 
old  King  of  Poland,  who  was  then  on  his  journey  to 
see  his  daughter,  wife  of  Louis  XV.  The  sorrows  or 
joys  of  love  had  no  part  in  the  play,  and  there  was 
a  strong  opposition  organized.  Still  four  acts  passed 
without  condemnation.  In  the  fifth  a  lady  had  to 
enter  upon  particulars  in  her  speech  not  usually 
heard  from  woman's  lips,  and  the  play  came  to  a 
stormy  end. 

The  author  at  the  very  time  was  suffering  from 
fever,  yet  at  the  end  he  collected  the  opinions  of  his 
well-wishers,  went  home,  rewrote  the  fifth  act,  suj>- 
pressed  the  speech,  made  some  changes  in  the  other 
acts,  and  all  this  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
X.  says  he  then  set  him  to  write  out  the  separate 
parts,  and  when  that  task  was  achieved,  carry  them 
as  fast  as  a  carriage  and  four  would  enable  him,  to 
the  different  actors  and  actresses. 

A  full  house  waited  the  second  representation, 
and  the  ill-wishers  of  the  author  were  <iuite  prepared 
to  seize  on  the  faulty  portions  as  they  occurre*!. 
Great  was  their  disappointment  at  their  omission, 
and  the  disa})pointment  was  equalled  by  their 
wonder  on  findmg  a  new  fifth  act  carried  through 
by  the  performers  with  as  much  fire  an<l  complete- 
ness, as  if  they  were  at  the  fiftieth  performance. 

The  we:ik  frame  animated  by  the  fiery  heart  and 
intellect,  and  now  under  the  visitation  of  fever,  had 
nearly  gone  to  pieces  on  tliis  occjisiojri.  He  persisted 
in  his  intention  to  return  to  Lunevilt^  and  nis  faith- 
ful X.  succeeded  in  reaching  that  asylum  with  the 
breath  still  in  the  body  of  his  master.  He  says  that 
the  cares  of  Mme.  du  Chdtelet  soon  restored  him. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  no  woman  of  her  school  could 
long  attend  to  the  want«  and  whims  of  an  invalid, 
even  if  he  contained  the  spirit  of  ten  philosophers 
within  his  own  frame,  and  be  able  to  keep  at  arm's 
length  disadvantageous  comparisons  connected  with 
some  gay,  robust,  handsome  young  fellow  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. 

voltai&e's  private  theatre,  and  the  com- 
pany trained  there. 

What  an  enei^etic  and  persevering  spirit  was 
wrapt  up  in  that  frail  tenement  of  clay,  called  Vol- 
taire, and  how  freely  and  instantaneously  flashed 
the  fire  of  his  resentment  against  the  highest  powers 
of  Chistendom  when  a  real  or  fancied  affront  wa.s 
offered  him.  One  essential  element  of  success  en- 
tered deeply  into  his  system,  —  a  deterniiiied  pur- 
pose not  to  be  disheartened  by  one  or  two  failures 
in  a  darling  project.     Being  embroiled  with  the  ac- 
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tors  and  actnsiscs  of  tlio  Theatre  FraiK^^is,  he  got 
his  .second  floor  converted  into  a  small  theatre,  and 
sent  his  faithful  X.  among  the  amat<jur  establish- 
ments throufjh  the  city  in  scarcli  of  promises  of 
talent.  Thus  he  might  try  the  etVect  of  some  un- 
atted  pieces  ia  his  own  little  theatre,  before  submit- 
ting them  to  the  mercies  of  the  many-headed  mon- 
ster, the  ])ublic. 

The  envoy  w.as  best  pleased  witli  a  company  he 
found  in  an  upholsterer's  gairet  at  the  ei4rance  of 
the  Old  Uiu-  du  Temple.  Mandron,  a  young  jour- 
neyman upho!«tercr,  was  the  chief  of  the  troupe  ;  he 
acted  old  men  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  Ixjkain  was 
the  Fwond.  He  had  not  a  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, but  was  full  of  intelligence.  Heurtaux,  the 
thinl  in  estimation,  was  also  an  actor  of  judgment, 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  place  in  the  company  of 
the  Margra\'inc  of  Bayreuth,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferre<l  to  the  Theatre'  Royal,  Berlin.  Mile.  Baton 
(what  an  unfortunate  stage  name  !)  wjis  young,  and 
aCTceable  in  face  and  figure,  but  exhibiting  little 
t.ilcnt.  The  rest  were  ainaletirs.  X.  having  made 
his  report,  he  was  commi?8ioned  to  present  M.  de 
VoltaireV  compliments  to  the  entire  troupe,  and  to 
request  them  to  call  on  him  at  their  earliest  conven- 
ience, with  a  view  to  the  private  representation  of 
some  of  his  historic  pieces. 

The  message  gave  great  joy  to  the  poor  aspirants, 
and  they  were  all  assembled  in  Voltaire's  salon  next 
morning  at  9  A.  M.,  from  the  "  Noble  Father  "  to  the 
prompter. 

Voltaire,  making  his  appearance,  spoke  kindly  to 
every  one  in  succession,  questioned  them  on  the 
parti  they  were  best  accustomed  to.  and  encouraged 
them  to  declaim  before  him.  lie  noticed  those  we 
hare  already  named,  and  trusted  to  m.akc  something 
out  of  them  after  giving  them  some  hints  and  in- 
stnictions  on  style,  &c.  He  requested  them  to  come 
next  day,  anrl  represent  the  piece  they  were  best 
(•x<!(  isi'fl  in.  It  was  not  unwelcome  to  his  ears, 
wIkmi  tliey  named  Mnhoinrt,  which  indeed  !Mons.  X. 
had  found  them  enacting  on  his  first  visit. 

The  audience  of  this  first  piece  on  Voltaire's  own 
stage  consisted  of  himself,  his  niece  Mme.  Denis,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  others,  and  whenever  enuncia- 
tion or  action  were  not  to  his  taste,  he  stopped  the 
performance  till  he  had  shown  the  correct  rendering 
of''  :i-.     Mandron  presented  .^o/)jrf,  Lckain 

^'  ;irtaux  A>jV/(?,  and  Mile.  Baton  P«//«»Vr, 

;iiii  111-  L:iiards,  &c.,  ■wei'C  repri'sented  by  the  rest 
of  the  company.  The  representation  passed  off 
well,  nn'l  the  happv  company  were  kept  for  supper. 

'!"!.■  ;•  V.  ;''i  rlnwmg  faces  and  ]»eating  hearts  tiiey 
n'ri;\,il  fl;.'  niM'-tcr'B  compliments,  and  the  slips  of 
their  parts  for  "Ronje  Preserved."  Mandron  was 
Cirrrn.  T.rkain  CffMrr,  Ilonrtaux  Catilhtf,  Mile, 
r  •  .  and  the  rest  of  the  troupe  the  citizens, 

'  \('.     They  also  pn)dnced  .^M^'ma  and 

the  JPj.','  ■/Foil,  in  which  Mme.  Denis  and  Vol- 
taire's young  friends  took  p.nrts.  Their  acting  w.h8 
done  witli  a  will.  Had  they  not  to  please  their 
patron,  and  were  thev  not  to  enjoy  a  nice  supper 

,. •..•..  1.: .  ..:„  "..-:.-,Mofrien(ls! 

they  might  venture  on  the 

1  'reserved  "  before  a  larger 

!    suitable    dressiCi   iVoin    the 

"  iiv   FraiK.ais,  dresses  which 

li  of  Crebillon.     The  ac- 

t":  I  atre  were  also  invited 

t  '  ■luance,  and  there  Inung 

s".,  Ill  tlte  producUou  of  the 

i     piece,  both  as  rcgariiiin:  the  little  place  of  entertain- 
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meut,  the  ixjrformers,  and  the  patron,  they  c.igerly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  curtain  rose  before 
a  crowded  audience.  Due  encouragement  was  given 
to  the  efforts  of  the  little  company,  and  the  princi- 
pal performers  received  due  applause. 

As  a  rule,  Iloman  Catholic  clergymeu  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  present  at  theatrical  representations. 
However,  Mons.  X.  says  that  Rev.  Simon  de  la  Tour, 
Principal  of  the  Jesuits'  Collef;e,  attended  that  even- 
ing. This  gentleman  was,  in  turn,  tutor  of  the 
Prmce  de  Conti,  Pnnci])al  of  the  College  Louis  le 
Grand,  and  Procureur-tjleneral  of  Missions.  It  was 
to  him  that  Voltaire  addressed  that  letter,  dated 
7th  February,  174G,  in  which  he  expressed  so  much 
gratitude  to  his  Jesuit  instructors.  This  reverend 
ti*iend  had  read  the  play,  and  was  not  unwilling  to 
be  witness  of  its  effect  when  acted. 

The  same  evening  saw,  in  a  comer  of  the  audi- 
ence portion  of  the  tlieatre,  the  President  Ilenault, 
Messrs.  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Marmontel,  the  Abb68 
Voisenon  and  Raynal,  and  other  distinguished  liter- 
ary characters. 

For  the  next  two  months  the  happy  master  of  the 
little  theatre  was  importuned  for  tickets,  and  every 
night  of  representation  the  house  was  full,  —  those 
who  could  not  get  admission  this  night  having  the 
preference  the  next.  What  the  author  of  the  pieces 
had  foreseen,  and  wrought  for,  came  to  pass.  The 
visitors  and  the  eomediens  Franijais  urged  him  to 
let  some  of  these  fine  pieces  be  transferred  to  the 
regular  boards,  —  a  re(|Uest  too  gratifying  to  his 
own  vanity  to  be  refused.  So  the  dramas  already 
mentioned,  together  with  "  Tancrede "  and  the 
"Orplian  of  China"  were  produced,  ^lademoiselle 
Dumesuil  and  Mademoiselle  Clairon  embodying  the 
chief  female  characters. 

During  these  representations,  Voltaire  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  Lekain,  and  marked  his  anxiety  to 
improve.  He  struggled  against  adverse  powers  till 
he  got  him  admitted  into  the  company  at  the  "  Great 
House."  There  being,  as  in  the  instance  of  our  own 
Edmund  Kean,  a  peculiar  originality  about  him  which 
his  brother  actors  did  not  like  to  imitate,  or  could 
not  if  they  had,  he  suffered  some  annoyance  during 
his  year  of  probation.  At  last  they  became  accus- 
tomed to  his  style  at'  declamation  and  acting,  and 
ceased  to  annoy  him.     He  succeeded  better  in  his 

Cirformance  before  the  court  than  before  the  city, 
ouis  XV.  said  of  him,  '*  He  makes  me,  who  am  not 
accustomed  to  cry,  cry  heartily."  He  went  on  study- 
ing and  getting  golden  oj)inions  from  the  public,  and 
using  himself  up  in  the  service  of  the  same  public, 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1 7  78.  The  two  ladies  mentioned  above  gave  Voltaire 
no  small  trouble  in  his  distribution  of  the  characters. 
Mile.  Dumesuil  made  her  lii-st  a]>pearauce  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  in  1747.  She  was  the  original 
Merope,  and  late  in  life  wrotci  a  confutation  of  the 
Memoirs  of  MUe.  Clairon.  Tliis  latter  lady  presented 
herself  for  the  first  time  in  the  cliaracter  of"  Ph&ha 
in  174^.  She  w;is  an  authoress  also,  having  pub- 
lished "  Refiections  on  Theatrical  Declamation  "  in 
17iMt.     Both  died  in  Ibo.'i. 


vor.TAiKii:  IX  A  lojjniviNG  Moon. 

\'oLTAiKK  was,  as  may  bo  ea.Mly  gathered  from 
what  has  been  said,  very  easily  pff'ended,  and  prone 
to  i-evenge.  He  was,  however,  gentiroiis  anj  placable 
on  occasion.  Not  content  with  his  success  in  other 
dei>artments  of  literature,  he  once  essayed  opera, 
irrote  the  libretto  of ''  Samson,"  and  M.  Bameau 
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composed  the  mdM(/.  A  certain  M.  Travenol,  bc- 
lonjung  to  the  orchestra,  finding  himself  aggrieved 
durinn;  the  preparation  of  the  piece,  wrot(^  and  dis- 
persed a  most  bitter  pamphlet  on  Voltaire  and  Mad- 
ame du  Chfltelet  written  by  M.  Baillet  de  Saint 
Julien.  The  poet,  terribly  exasperated,  made  his 
complaint  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  who,  setting 
his  si)ies  at  work,  soon  brought  the  offence  home  to 
M.  Travenol,  and  lodged  him  in  the  Bicfitre. 

Til 3  father  of  the  culprit  sought  out  the  offended 
poet,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  so 
wrought  on  his  better  nature  that  he  at  once  went 
along  with  him  to  the  jx)lice  lieutenant,  and  obtained 
the  liberation  of  the  offender.  Such  a  cabal,  how- 
ever, was  formed  against  him  that  he  was  unable  to 
bring  out  "  Samson,"  and  M.  Rameau  got  back  his 
music,  and  turned  it  to  other  purposes.  This  is 
Mons.  X.'s  version  of  the  matter.  In  the  "  Voltair- 
iana "  Justice  seems  to  have  found  herself  suffi- 
ciently embarrassed.  After  making  M.  Travenol 
pay  800  francs  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  she  insisted  on 
M.  de  Voltaire  returning  500  francs  to  M.  Travenol. 
It  would  require  more  time  and  patience  than  are 
at  our  disposal  to  place  a  clear  statement  of  the  tan- 
gled process  before  the  reader. 

A  SEBMOX  OF   VOLTAIRE'S. 

Our  strong-minded  man  occasionally  put  on  the 
appearance  of  Christian  belief  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  or  when  he  wished  to  do  a  kindness  to 
some  believer  or  believers.  The  Abb^  d'Arty  being 
appointe<l  to  preach  the  panegyric  of  Saint  Louis 
before  the  King,  began  his  task  betimes.  Having 
spent  three  months  on  the  composition,  he  showed 
it  to  some  of  his  lettered  friends  in  Paris,  but  did  not 
feel  very  comfortable  after  hearing  their  various 
judgments.  In  his  trouble  he  paid  a  visit  to  Vol- 
taire, bringing  with  him  his  aunt  and  Mine,  du 
Chatclet.  He  presented  his  written  copy,  and 
begged  the  great  man  to  cast  his  eye  over  it,  and 
mark  the  defective  passages.  The  ladies  seconded 
his  recjuest,  which  Voltaire  very  unwillingly  com- 
plied with,  saying  the  thing  was  not  in  his  way  at 
all.  However  he  fell  to,  an<l  when  the  Abbe  called 
next  day  he  returned  the  MS.  scored  in  every  page. 
He  had  the  courage  or  cruelty  to  tell  the  poor  au- 
thor that  it  was  a  most  commonplace  pertbrmance, 
not  worthy  of  a  scholar  in  the  sixth  form,  and  that 
the  uttering  of  it  in  the  pulpit  would  «lo  him  no  credit. 
What  was  to  be  done  V  The  very  best  thing,  un- 
«ler  the  circumstances,  was  done  by  the  Abb«5,  and 
his  aunt,  and  Mme.  du  ChAtelet.  lliey  earnestly 
besought  the  ready  wrriter  to  compose  a  completely 
new  panegyric.  One  of  the  company  went  down 
on  knees  to  ail<l  force  to  the  entreaty,  and  though 
the  patron  over  an«l  over  protested  that  such  an  op- 
eration was  altogether  out  of  his  line,  his  scruples 
were  powerless  before  Mme.  du  Chdtelet's  urgen- 
cies. He  and  she  wen^  leaving  Paris  the  same  day 
for  her  chateau  at  Cirey,  and  as  soon  as  they  ar- 
rived, lie  took  pen  and  pajwr,  an<l  compose<l  the 
panegyric.  His  amanuensis  made  a  fair  copy,  ami 
put  it  in  an  envelojx',  and  on  the  liflh  day  after  the 
affecting  ceremony  in  Paris  the  happy  Ablx5  re- 
ceived his  trca««ure.  He  ha«l  six  weeks  to  commit 
it  to  memory,  an<l  make  other  necessary  prepara^ 
lions.  This  delivery  was  a  success,  ami  in  conse- 
quence of  It,  or  of  other  merits,  he  was  proinote<l  to 
a  bishopric. 

The  sermon,   acconling  to    our  authority,   was 
printed  by  the  Abb^  as  the  product  of  his  own 


brain ;  however,  Mons.  X.  says  that  he  was  consid- 
erate enough  to  send  a  copy  to  the  author.  He 
also  says  that  he  (Mons.  X.)  furnished  a  copy  to  M. 
lieaumarchais  for  the  edition  of  his  master's  works 
printed  at  Kelil.  There  it  certainly  appeared,  and 
It  has  been  included  in  all  Iat<;  editions  of  Voltaire's 
works.  This  same  Abbe  d'Arty  also  ajiplied  to  J. 
J.  Rousseau  for  a  funeral  oration  on  the  late  Duke 
of  Orleans,  which  he  expected  he  would  be  called  on 
to  pronounce.  Roasseau  suj)i>lied  the  article,  but  it 
was  never  published,  the  Abbe  not  having  received 
commands  to  jireacli  it.  Rousseau  himself  is  the 
authority  for  this  anecdote. 

HIS   KINDXE88  TO   LITKRAHY  ASPIRANTS. 

The  nameless  secretary  relates  several  instances 
of  his  patron's  kindness  to  people  in  distress  and 
talented  young  laborers  in  the  field  of  literature. 
To  these  last  he  was  useful  in  giving  sound  literary 
advice  as  well  as  in  forwarding  their  worldly  views. 
Thus  he  would  say  to  an  aspirant  for  literary  re- 
nown,— 

"  When  the  access  or  furor  of  composition  seizes  on 
you,  give  free  scope  to  your  hnagiiiation.  Do  not  let  it 
cool  by  amusing  yourself  polishing  a  verse  or  roundiug 
a  phrase.  Write  at  speed  Avhatcvcr  presents  itself  to 
your  mind  When  the  rage  of  composition  has  passed, 
you  will  have  time  enough  to  revise  your  work,  and  to 
ix)lish  it  at  your  leisure.  Every  time  you  rcpcrnse  it, 
new  ideas  will  present  themselves,  and  you  will  find  al- 
ways somethiiif,'  to  retrench  and  (xaisionally  something 
to  add.  Be  guided  in  your  corrections  by  reason,  good 
sense,  and  good  tmtc." 

"POOR  AS  A  poet"  not  APPLICABLE  IX  HIS  CASE. 

Mr.  X.  in  fixing  Voltaire's  yearly  income  at  77,498 
livres,  say  roundly  £3,7;j0,  does  not  differ  much  from 
statements  made  by  other  authorities  on  this  head. 
I.,et  not  free-thinking  young  shopkeepers,  or  clerks 
in  insurance  or  government  ofiices,  who  have  some 
poetical  or  dramatic  or  encijlopedie  ability,  on  the 
announcement  of  that  very  respectable  income,  f^uit 
their  counters  and  desks,  and  take  to  a  literary  life. 
M.  de  Voltaire  was  one  who  knew  the  value  of  money, 
and  how  to  make  it  productive.  He  had  claims  on 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  a  pension  from  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  another  as  historiographer  of  France, 
another  as  Gtentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  gains  by 
lottery-tickets,  a  revenue  from  the  commissariat  of 
the  Italian  army,  one  from  a  government  source  not 
intelligible  to  us,  "  contracts  on  the  two  halfpence 
per  shilling,"  and  mortgages  or  bonds  given  by  five 
dukes,  a  count,  and  several  gentlemen  with  DE  to 
their  names. 

AX   KDITOU'S   MORAL   MISTAKES. 

M.  II.*.VARD,  the  possessor  of  the  lucky  MS.,  is 
full  of  admiration,  reverence,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
author  of  the  Pun  lli'.  and  other  pieces  of  prose  and 
jxH-'tr)-  written  in  the  same  spirit,  —  a  spirit  such  that 
wo  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater  outrage  inflictetl 
on  a  pure-minded  Ciiristian  than  a  command  to  read 
them.  We  have  met  somewhere  with  a  story  of  the 
younger  Crebillon  which  comes  in  here  very  apropos. 
He  carefully  kept  his  own  novels  and  others  of  the 
same  class  from  the  eyes  of  his  daughter.  But  one 
unlucky  afternoon  she  found  his  l)ookcase  unlocked, 
and  not  dreaming  that  anything  written  by  her  fa- 
ther, so  circumspect  in  discourse,  at  least  in  her  hear- 
ing, could  be  otlier  than  good,  she  fell  to  read  one  of 
his  novels.     There  she  found  things  so  jarring  and 
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incooMStent  with  everything  of  a  pure  or  edifying 
nature  to  which  she  waa  accustomwl,  it  was  like  a 
furioos  tempest  on  a  calm  lake  jurt  now  enjoying  the 
sunshine.  Her  unhappy  fatlier  returning  home  at  a 
latf  hour  found  his  book-case  open,  the  most  wicked 
of  hi*  novels  lying  on  the  table,  and  his  poor  cliild 
wil.lli  raving  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever.  She 
4xpir.(i  in  frightlul  agony  witliin  tlie  twenty-four 
hours.  It  was  perhaps  but  a  talc,  but  certainly  a 
probable  cue,  and  who  can  count  the  evil  that  must 
have  been  wrought,  and  will  continue  to  be  wrought, 
oo  still  uncorrupted  minds  by  the  perusal  of  innu- 
merable passages  in  the  works  of  M.  de  Voltaire  ? 

However,  M.  Havard  is  exceedingly  wroth  with 
those  who  have  at  any  time  censured  his  darling 
great  man. 

"  One  of  the  finest  geniuses  of  modern  times,  a  man 
who  has  renderetl  the  most  signal  services  to  humanity 
eulire !  who  has  Inx-n,  is,  and  shall  eternally  be  its  glory. 
....  Victorious  over  all  his  enemies,  he  descended  to 
his  tomb  while  gazing  on  the  dawn  of  a  social  revolu- 
tion, the  rcsnlt  of  his  writings,  and  whose  epoch  he 
nearly  tixinl  in  one  of  his  own  letters." 

After  quoting  the  expressions  of  that  other  edify- 
ing r^enerator  of  the  human  species,  Frederic  of 
Prosaa,  "  Even  dead  the  patriarch  of  the  crushers 
has  left  an  entire  arsenal,  in  which  the  necessarj- 
arms  are  inexhaustible,"  our  enthusiastic  editor  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"In  effect,  how  much  has  he  not  contributed  to  purge 
poor  human  natnrc  of  cvcrj-thing  that  can  impair  its 
dignity  or  impede  its  march  ;  and  have  not  his  writings 
ever  tended  to  the  aaonijtlishment  of  this  great  work 
(viz.  the  alM>lisliment  of  Christianity,  and  the  restoration 
of  tlte  old  pagan  abominations)  ? 

"All  his  life  he  has  erie<l  out,  'Avaunt  the  absurd! 
iniikr  loom  for  Rea.son  !  I  have  placed  her  on  an  altar. 
All  \i  of  good  sense  surround  her,  let  her  l)e  your  di- 
vinity !  Ik'  firm,  immovable ;  and  truth,  jostice,  and 
right,  that  serenity  whi<h  is  to  set  the  world  in  equilib- 
rium, shall  not  lie  overthrown.  Truth,  justice,  right! 
you  are  the  great  beacon-lights  of  the  human  intulli- 
genrv.  I  have  proved  it.  I  have  put  good  sense  on 
the  way  ;  let  it  not  come  to  a  halt,  and  your  nuiks  .shall 
till  day  after  day.' 

"  ThejH-  wonls  shall  be  heanl  through  all  ages.  Thus 
thy  [Voltaire's]  memory,  thy  writings,  shall  be  unpcr- 
ishnble.  The  goo<l  thou  hast  done  to  humanity  is  in- 
vi  ri'M  i|  on  the  vault  of  hcavrn,  Ixi-ause  the  impure  voice 
I  •  tli\  iiiNiilters  cannot  reach  there  (sonnd  loffic  and 
ioiinintvnt  metaplior  J 1 " 

It  is  simply  matter  of  astonishment  how  any  one 
with  common-sense,  even  though  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Christian  spirit,  could  so  write  of  the 
flfxldcss  of  Reason,  and  the  benefit  conferred  by 
infidelity  and  immorality  on  the  world,  while  recol- 
lecting the  doings  of  that  frail  deity  and  her  wor- 
■hippers  in  the  good  old  days  of  Dan'ton  and  l^bcs- 
pieiTe. 

If  anything  could  make  us  trust  in  the  genuine- 
neas  of  the  MS.,  it  would  be  the  contra.st  of  tlie  spirit 
of  the  pMsage  just  quot«>d  and  of  that  which  pei^ 
▼ad«s  the  work.  Some  of  Voltaire's  pood  (|ualities 
.ir.  wiifirn.^.lv  mentioned,  but  they  are  altogether 
N  _  1  '  ^  ills  weaknesKs,  and  pettinesses,  and 
twldshncjci,  and  bitter  raseotment  of  injuries  fancied 
or  real. 

In  concloaon,  we  can  but  n'i)eat,  that,  whether 
Um  picture  waaaketdied  ami  fini.shed  during  the  sev- 
«■  ywt  which  th»  npposed  writer  claiiiLs  to  have 
^paat  in  the  boaeehoU  of  tlu*  philosopher,  or  was 
rnaiplitted  horn  materiab  carefully  collected  and 
elafooratod  daring  oar  own  day,  it  iK)sscs.ses  manv  of 


the  qualities  that  contribute  to  form  a  truthful  and 
valuable  resemblance  of  the  people  and  things  of 
France  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  genius  which  shed  on  them  that  sort  of  light 
sometimes  thrown  over  cemeteries  and  marshes  by 
the  decomposition  of  their  unhealthy  vapors. 
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AUTHOK  or   "  UkXD  AT   LAST,"   "  KISSING  THB  BOD,"   KTC. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

IN     THE     BALANCE. 

Not  one  word  came  from  Mrs.  Carruthers  for  full 
six  weeks.  The  hope  which  had  sprung  up  in 
Gooi^e  Dallas's  breast  after  the  interview  with  his 
mother  in  the  housekeeper's  room  had  gone  tlirough 
the  various  gtiiges  common  to  unfulfilled  desires  in 
men  of  sanguine  temperaments.  It  had  been  very 
bright  at  first,  and  when  no  letter  came  afler  the 
lapse  of  a  week,  it  had  begun  to  grow  dim,  and  then 
he  had  endeavoretl  to  reason  with  himself  that  the 
verj^  fact  of  no  letter  coming  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  good  sign,  as  showing  that  "  something 
was  doing."  Then  the  absence  of  any  news  caused 
his  hope  to  flicker  until  the  recollection  of  the  old 
adage,  that  "  no  news  was  good  news,"  made  it  tem- 
porarily bright  again ;  then  as  the  time  for  payment 
of  the  renewed  bill  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  so  did 
George  Dallas's  prospects  become  gloomier  and  yet 
more  gloomy,  and  at  last  the  light  of  hope  went 
out,  and  the  darkness  of  despair  reigned  paramount 
in  his  bosom. 

What  could  his  mother  be  about?  She  must 
have  pretended  that  she  had  some  bill  of  her  own  to 
pay,  and  that  the  money  wa.s  immediately  required ; 
ohl  Carruthers  must  have  (juestioned  her  about  it, 
and  then;  must  have  been  a  row ;  she  must  have 
tried  to  "  collar  "  the  amount  out  of  the  housekeep- 
ing —  no !  the  sum  was  too  lai^e ;  that  was  alxsurd  ! 
She  had  old  friends, — people  who  knew  and  loved 
her  well,  and  she  must  have  asked  .some  of  them  to 
lend  it  to  her,  and  i)robably  been  refused ;  old  friends 
always  refuse  to  lend  money.  She  must  have  tried 
—  confound  it  all,  he  did  not  know,  he  could  not 
guess,  what  she  had  tried  !  All  he  did  know,  to  his 
sorrow,  was,  that  she  had  not  sent  the  money ;  all 
he  knew,  to  his  joy,  was,  that,  though  he  was  con- 
stantly seeing  Stewart  Routh,  that  worthy  had,  as 
yet,  uttered  no  word  of  discontent  at  its  non-ap- 
IHjar.ince. 

Not  he  !  In  the  hand  which  Stewart  Routh  was 
at  that  moment  playing  in  the  greater  game  of  life, 
the  card  rci>resenting  a  hundre^l  and  forty  pounds 
was  one  on  which  he  Ixistowed  very  little  attention. 
It  nnght,  or  it  might  not,  form  part  of  the  odd  trick, 
either  way ;  but  it  had  very  little  influence  on  his 
strategy  and  finesse.  There  were  times  when  a 
five-i>ound  note  might  have  turned  his  chance,  but 
this  w&s  not  one  of  them. 

Driven  into  a  comer,  pressed  for  the  means  of 
discharging  paltry  ilebta,  harassed  by  dunninn;  cred- 
itors, Stewart  Routh  would  have  needed  and  claimed 
tlw  money  due  to  him  by  (Jeorge  Dallas.  Present 
circumstances  were  more  favorable,  and  he  only 
needed  (ieorge  Dalla.s's  assistance  in  his  schemes. 
For  Stewart  l^uth's  measures  for  raising  money 
were  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  dimensions ;  the  ele- 
phant's trunk  of  his  genius  could  pick  up  a  five- 
|>ouiul-note  bet  from  a  flat  at  carle,  or  could  move 
the  lever  of  a  gigantic  city  swindle.     And  he  was 
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"in  for  a  large  thing"  jnst  at  this  time.  Men  at- 
tending professionally  the  betting-ring  at  the  great 
steeple -chase  then  coming  otl'  noticeil  Routh's  ab- 
sence with  woniler,  and  though  he  occasionally 
looked  in  at  two  or  three  of  the  second-rate  sportinj' 
clubs  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  listless  and 
preoccupied. 

If  he  took  a  hand  at  cards,  though  from  mere 
habit  he  played  closely  and  cautiously,  yet  he  made 
no  great  points,  and  was  by  no  means,  as  usual,  the 
dashing  Paladin  round  whose  chair  men  gathered 
thickly,  and  Avhose  pbiy  they  backed  cheerily.  No  I 
The  paltr}'  gains  of  the  dice-box  and  cards  paled 
before  the  glamour  of  the  fortune  to  be  made  in  com- 
panies and  shares ;  the  elephant's  trunk  was  to  show 
Its  strentrth  now,  as  well  as  its  dexterity,  and  the 
genius  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  "  bridg- 
ing "  a  pack  of  cards,  or  "  securing  "  a  die,  talking 
over  a  flat  or  winning  money  of  a  gi'eenhorn,  was  to 
have  its  vent  in  launching  a  jn-eat  City  Company. 
Of  this  scheme  Dallas  knew  notliing.  A  disinherited 
man,  with  neither  name  nor  influence,  would  have 
been  utterly  useless ;  but  he  was  reserved  ibr  pos- 
sible contingencies.  Routh  was  always  sending  to 
him  to  call,  always  glad  to  see  him  when  he  called, 
«and  never  plagued  Iiim  with  allusions  to  his  debt. 
But  in  their  interviews  notliing  but  mere  generali- 
ties were  discussed,  and  George  noticed  that  he  al- 
ways received  a  hint  to  go,  whenever  Mr.  Deane  was 
announced. 

But  although  Stewart  Ilouth  was  seen  but  seldom 
in  his  usual  liaunts,  he  was  by  no  means  inactive  or 
neglectful  of  his  own  interests.  Day  after  day  he 
spent  several  hours  in  the  City,  diligently  ejigaged 
in  the  formation  of  his  new  Company,  —  a  grand  un- 
dertaking for  working  some  newhwliscovered  silver- 
mines  in  the  Brazils;  and  day  after  day  were 
his  careful  scheming,  his  elaborate  plotting,  his 
vivacious  daring,  and  his  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  world  rewarded  by  the  steady  progress  which 
the  undertaking  made. 

Tlie  temporary  oflices  in  Tokenhouse-yard  were 
besiegi'd  witli  incjuirers ;  good  brokers  with  City 
names  of  high  standing  offered  tlieir  services  ;  splen- 
did reports  came  from  the  engineers,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  mines.  Only 
one  thing  was  wanting,  and  that  was  capital ;  capi- 
tal, by  hook  or  by  crook,  Mr.  Stewart  Kouth  must 
have,  and  wjis  determined  to  have.  If  the  affair 
were  to  lie  launched,  the  brokers  said,  the  next  week 
mast  see  it  done ;  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  the 
funds  for  the  neces.sary  preliminary  expenses  was 
becoming  day  by  day  more  and  more  palpable  and 
insurmountable  to  Stewart  Routh. 

The  interval  of  time  that  hail  witnessed  so  much 
activity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stewart  Routh,  and  had 
advanced  his  schemes  close  to  a  condition  of  immi- 
nent crisis,  had  been  protluctive  of  nothing  new 
or  remarkable  in  the  exi.stence  of  George  Dallas. 
That  is  to  say,  on  the  surfjice  of  it.  lie  was  still 
leading  the  desultory  life  of  a  man  who.  witli  an 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  capable  of  better 
deeds  and  nobler  attpirations,  is  incurably  weak, 
impulsive,  and  swayed  by  a  love  of  jileiisure  ;  a 
man  incapable  of  i-eal  self-control,  ami  with  whom 
the  gratification  of  the  present  is  potent,  above  all 
suggestions  or  considerations  of  the  contingencies  of 
the  future.  He  worked  a  little,  and  his  talent  was 
be<jinning  to  tell  on  tlie  popularity  of  the  paper  for 
which  he  worked,  Tlie  Men-ury,  and  on  the  perce|>- 
tions  of  its  proprietors.  George  Dall.is  was  a  man 
in  whose  character  there  were  many  contradictions. 


With  much  of  the  fervor  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, with  its  sensuousness  and  its  sensitiveness,  he 
had  a  certain  nonchalanic  aliout  him,  a  fitful  indif- 
ference to  external  things,  and  a  spasmodic  impa- 
tience of  his  surroundings.  This  latter  was  apt  to 
come  over  him  at  times  when  he  was  apparently 
merriest,  and  it  had  cjuite  as  much  to  do  with  his 
anxiety  to  get  his  debt  to  Routh  discharged,  and  to 
set  himself  free  from  Routh,  as  any  moral  sense  of 
the  danger  of  keeping  such  company,  or  any  moral 
consciousness  of  the  waste  of  his  life,  and  the  de- 
terioration of  his  character,  (ieor^e  Dallas  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  true  historj'  of  Routh's  career ;  of 
the  blacker  shades  of  his  character  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.  In  his  eyes,  Routh  was  a  clever  man,  and 
a  good-for-nothing,  —  a  "  black  sheep  "  like  himself, 
a  ^eep  for  whose  blackness  Dallas  (as  he  did  in  his 
own  case)  held  circumstancas,  the  white  sheep,  any- 
thing and  everj'thing  except  the  man  himself,  to 
blame.  He  was  dimly  conscious  that  his  a.ssoftiate 
was  stronger  than  he,  —  stronger  in  will,  stronger  in 
knowledge  of  men,  and  somehow,  though  he  never 
defined  or  acknowledged  the  feeling  to  himself,  he 
mistrusted  and  feared  him.  He  liked  him,  too ;  he 
felt  grateful  to  him  for  his  help  ;  he  did  not  discern 
the  interested  motives  which  actuated  him,  and,  in- 
deed, they  were  but  small,  and  would  by  no  means 
have  accounted  for  all  Routh's  proceedings  towards 
Dallas.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  ;  a  vil- 
lain is  not,  therefore,  altogether  precluded  from  lik- 
ings, or  even  the  feebler  forms  of  friendship,  and 
Dallas  was  not  simply  silly  and  egotistical  when  he 
believed  that  Routh  felt  kindly  and  warmly  towards 
him. 

Still,  whether  a  merciful  and  occult  influence  was 
at  work  within  him,  or  the  tide  of  his  feelings  had 
been  turned  by  his  stolen  interview  with  his  mother, 
by  his  being  brought  into  such  positive  contact  with 
her  life  and  its  conditions,  and  having  been  made 
to  realize  the  bitterness  he  had  infused  into  it,  it 
were  vain  to  inquire.  Whatever  his  motives,  how- 
ever mixed  their  nature  or  confused  their  origin,  he 
was  filled,  whenever  he  was  out  of  Routh's  presence, 
and  looked  his  life  in  the  face,  with  an  ardent  long- 
ing to  "  cut  the  whole  concern,"  as  he  phrased  it  in 
his  thoughts.  And  Harriet?  —  for  the  "  whole  con- 
cern "  included  her,  as  he  was  forced  to  remember, 
—  Harriet,  the  only  woman  whose  society  he  liked, 
Harriet,  whom  he  admired  with  an  admiration  as 
pure  and  respectful  as  he  could  have  felt  for  her, 
had  he  met  her  in  the  lea.st  e«iuivocal,  nay,  even  in 
the  most  e.x.alted  position.  Well,  he  would  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  Harriet,  but,  after  all,  she  eared  only 
for  Ilouth ;  and  he  was  dangerous.  "  I  must  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  for  her  sake "  (he  meant  for  his 
mother's), "  and  I  can't  turn  it  while  they  are  at  my 
elbows."  From  which  conviction  on  the  part  of 
fieorge  Dallas  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  Routh 
and  Harriet  ha<I  ample  reason  to  apprt*hend  that 
Dallius,  on  whom  they  desired  to  retain  a  hold,  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  was  slipping  through  their 
fingers. 

George  Dallas  was  more  than  usually  occupied 
with  such  thoughts  one  morning,  six  weeks  after  his 
unsuccessful  visit  to  I*oynings.  He  had  been  very 
much  with  Routh  and  Deane  during  this  perio<l,  and 
yet  he  had  begun  to  feel  aware,  with  a  jealous  and 
suspicious  .sens*'  of  it,  too,  that  he  reallv  knew  very 
little  of  what  they  had  been  about.  They  met  in 
the  evening,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  an«l  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  it ;  or  they  met  at  Routh's  lodg- 
ings, and  Dallas  surrendered  himself  to  the  charm 
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which  Ilarricf*  wciety  alwAvs  had  for  him.  But 
li.  Ii.il  k>gun  to  olwerve  of  lat€  that  there  was  no 
1.  !.  :.  mo  to  the  occupation  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
.!i\.  .iiicl  that  while  there  was  apparently  a  close 
1.  Ill  nf  mutual  confidence  or  convenience  between 
11. 1  it!i  and  IX«ane,  there  was  some  under-current  of 
i:i;it  111  dislike. 

••  Ii  my  mother  can  only  get  me  out  of  tliis  scrape, 
and  I  can  pet  the  Piccadilly  people  to  take  ray 
aerial,"  said  (leoroe  Dallas  to  himself  one  morning, 
when  April  was  lialf  gone,  and  "  the  .season  "  was 
half  come,  "I  shall  get  away  somewhere,  and  eo 
in  for  work  in  earnest."  He  looked,  ruefully 
enough,  round  the  wretched  little  bedroom,  at 
whose  small  window  he  was  standing,  as  he  spoke  ; 
and  he  thought  impatiently  of  his  debt  to  his  coarse, 
shrewish  landlady,  and  of  the  small  liabilities  which 
hamjHTed  him  as  eflectually  as  the  great  one. 

It  was  later  than  his  usual  hour  of  rising,  and  he 
felt  ill  and  di^pondent :  not  anxious  to  face  the  gay, 
rich,  biLoy  world  outride,  and  still  less  inclined  for 
his  own  company  and  waking  thoughts  in  the  shab- 
by little  den  he  tenanted.  A  small  room,  a  mere 
apology  for  a  sitting-room,  was  reached  through  a 
rickety  folding-<loor,  which  no  human  ingenuity 
could  contrive  to  keep  shut,  if  any  one  opened  the 
other  door  leading  to  the  narrow  passage,  and  the 
top  of  the  steep  dark  staircase.  Through  this  yawn- 
ing ajH-rture  George  lounged  disconsolately  into 
the  little  room  beyond,  eying  with  strong  disfavor 
the  prej»aration8  for  his  breakfast,  which  prepara- 
tions chiefly  consistetl  of  a  dirty  table-cloth  and  a  por- 
tion of  a  stale  loaf,  popularly  known  as  a  "  heel." 
But  his  gaze  travelled  further,  and  brightened  ;  for 
on  the  cracked  and  blistered  wooden  chimney-piece 
lay  a  letter  in  his  mother's  hand.  He  darted  at  it, 
and  opened  it  eagerlv,  then  held  it  for  a  moment  in 
liis  hand  unread.  His  face  turned  very  pale,  and 
he  caught  his  breath  once  or  twice  as  he  muttered,  — 

"  Suj)po»ie  it 's  to  say  she  can't  do  anything  at 
all."  But  the  fear,  the  suspense,  were  over  with  the 
first  glance  at  his  mother's  letter.     She  wrote  :  — 

"  PoT^■I.^<;8,  13th  April,  1861. 
"  My  i>kau  Gkoroe  :  I  have  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing you  the  money,  for  which  you  tell  me  you  have 
such  uivent  need.  Perhai»  if  I  admired,  and  felt 
dispose*!  to  act  up  to  a  lofty  standanl  of  sentimental 
generoeity,  I  should  content  myself  with  making  this 
announcem«:nt,  and  sending  you  the  sum  which  you 
a-HSure  me  will  release  you  from  your  difliculties,  and 
enable  you  to  commence  the  better  life  on  which 
you  have  led  me  to  hoi)e  you  arc  resolved.  But, 
not  only  do  the  circumstances  under  which  I  have 
contrived  to  get  this  money  for  you  make  it  imixw- 
sible  for  me  to  act  in  this  way,  but  I  consider  I  should 
U»  very  wrong,  and  quite  wanting  in  my  duty,  if  I 
failed  to  n>akt-  you  understand,  at  the  cost  of  what- 
ever pain  to  nivM'lf,  the  price  I  have  had  to  pay  for 
the  power  of  aiding  you. 

"  You  have  occasione*!  me  much  suffering,  George. 
You.  my  only  child,  to  whom  I  looked  in  the  first 
dark  «Iavs  of  my  early  Ixnavement,  with  such  hope 
ami  pri<l«'  nn  I  cannot  e.xprww,  and  as  only  a  mother 
'  •'  .ind, — ^^yoH  havi-  darkened  my  darkness 

"=  '1  "|y  joy,  you  Imve  U'en  the  source  of 

ty,  though  not  the  less  for  that,  as 
lite  object  of  my  fondeist  lovo.     T 
>  reproach  vou, '—  I  don't  believe 
icproach ;  but  merely  to  tell  you 
,11  face  another  truth,  U'le  full  signifi- 
cance of  which  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  you  to 
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understand.  Sorrow  I  have  known  through  you, 
and  shame  I  have  experienced  for  you.  You  have 
cost  me  many  tears,  whose  marks  can  never  be 
effaced  from  my  face  or  my  heart ;  you  have  cost 
me  infinite  disappointment,  bitterness,  heart-sickness, 
and  domestic  wretchedness;  but  now,  for  the  first 
time,  you  cost  me  shame  on  my  own  account. 

"  Many  and  great  as  my  faults  and  shortcomings 
have  been  through  life,  deceit  was  equally  abhor- 
rent to  my  nature  and  foreign  to  my  habits.  But 
for  you,  George,  for  your  sake,  to  help  you  in  this 
strait,  to  enable  you  to  release  yourself  from  the 
trammels  in  which  you  are  held,  I  have  descended 
to  an  act  of  deceit  and  meanness,  the  recollection  of 
which  must  forever  haunt  me  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humiliation.  I  retain  enough  of  my  former  belief  in 
you,  my  son,  to  hope  that  what  no  .other  argument 
has  been  able  to  effect  this  confession  on  my  part 
may  accomplish,  and  that  you,  recognizing  the  price 
at  which  I  have  so  far  rescued  you,  may  pause,  and 
turn  fi*om  the  path  leading  downward  into  an  abyss 
of  ruin,  from  which  no  effort  of  mine  could  avail  to 
snatch  you.  I  have  procured  the  money  you  re- 
quire, by  an  expedient  suggested  to  me  accidental- 
ly, just  when  I  had  begun  utterly  to  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  accomplish  my  ardent  desire,  by  a 
conversation  which  took  place  at  dinner  between 
Mr.  Carruthers  and  his  family  solicitor,  Mr.  Tatham. 
Tlie  conversation  turned  on  a  curious  and  disgrace- 
ful family  story  which  had  come  under  his  knowl- 
edge lately.  I  need  not  trouble  you  to  read,  nor 
myself  to  write,  its  details ;  you  will  learn  them 
when  I  see  you,  and  give  you  the  money  ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt,  I  dare  not  doubt,  George,  that  you  will 
feel  all  I  expect  you  to  feel,  when  you  learn  to  how 
deliberate,  laljorious,  and  mean  a  deception  I  have 
descended  for  your  sake. 

"  I  can  never  do  the  same  thing  again ;  the  ex- 
pedient is  one  that  it  is  only  possible  to  use  once, 
and  which  is  highly  dangerous  even  in  that  one 
instance.  So,  if  even  you  were  bad  and  callous 
enough  to  calculate  upon  a  repetition  of  it,  which 
I  could  not  believe,  my  own  dear  boy,  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you  that  it  never  could  be.  Unless  Mr. 
Carruthers  should  change  his  mind,  consequent  up- 
on an  entire,  radical,  and  most  happy  change  in 
your  conduct,  all  pecuniary  assistance  on  my  part 
must  be  entirely  impossible.  I  say  this,  thus  strong- 
ly, out  of  the  kindest  and  best  motives  towards  you. 
Your  unexpected  appearance  and  application  agi- 
tated and  distressed  me  very  much ;  not  but  that 
the  -sight  of  you,  under  any  circumstances,  must 
alw.-xys  give  me  pleasure,  however  closely  ijursued 
and  overtaken  by  pain.  For  several  days  I  was  so 
comjiletely  upset  by  the  recollection  of  your  visit, 
and  the  strong  and  desperate  necessity  that  existed 
for  repressing  all  traces  of  such  feelings,  that  I  was 
unable  to  tliink  over  the  expedients  by  which  I 
might  procure  the  money  you  required.  Then  as  I 
began  to  grow  a  little  (juieter,  accident  gave  me  the 
hint  upon  which  I  have  acted  secretly  and  safely. 
Come  down  to  Poynings  in  three  days  from  this 
time.  Mr.  Carruthers  is  at  present  away  at  an 
agricultural^  meeting  at  York,  and  I  can  see  you  at 
Amherst  without  diniculty  or  danger.  Go  to  the 
town,  but  not  to  the  inn.  Wait  about  until  you  see 
my  carriage.  This  is  the  13th.  I  shall  expect  you 
on  the  17th,  by  which  day  I  hope  to  have  the 
money  ready  for  you. 

"  And  now,  my  de?.;-  boy,  how  shall  I  end  this 
letter "?  What  sliall  I  say  V  What  can  I  say  that  I 
have  not  said  again  and  again,  and  with  sadly  little 
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effect,  as  you  will  not  deny  ?  But  I  forbear,  and  I 
hope.  A  feeling  that  I  cannot  define,  an  instinct, 
tells  me  that  a  crisis  in  my  life  is  near.  And  what 
can  such  a  crisis  in  my  life  mean,  except  in  refer- 
ence to  you,  my  beloved  and  only  child  ?  In  your 
hands  lies  all  the  future,  all  the  disposition  ot  the 
'  few  and  cv\V  years  which  remain  to  me.  IIow  are 
you  going  to  ileal  with  them  ?  Is  the  love,  which 
can  never  fail  or  falter,  to  be  tried  and  wounded  to 
the  end,  George,  or  is  it  to  sec  any  fruition  in  this 
world  V  Think  over  this  question,  my  son,  and  let 
me  read  in  your  face,  when  I  sec  you,  that  the  an- 
swer is  to  be  one  of  hope.  You  are  much  changed, 
George,  the  bitterness  is  succeeding  the  honey  in 
your  mouth ;  you  are  '  giving  your  strength  for  that 
which  is  not  meat,  and  your  labor  for  that  wliich 
satisfieth  not,'  and  though  all  the  lookers-on  at  such 
a  career  as  yours  can  see,  and  always  do  see,  its 
emptiness  and  insufficiency  plainly,  what  does  their 
wisdom,  their  experience,  avail'/  But  if  wisdom 
and  experience  come  to  yourself,  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  If  i/ou  have  learned,  and  I  venture  to 
hope  you  have,  that  the  delusive  light  is  but  a  '  Will 
of  the  Wisp,'  you  will  cease  to  pursue  it.  Come  to 
me,  then,  my  boy.  I  have  kept  my  word  to  you  at 
such  a  cost  as  you  can  hartUy  estimate,  seeing  that 
no  heart  can  impart  all  its  bitterness  to  another; 
will  you  keep  yours  to  me  ? 

"  C.  L.  C.\URUTnKKS." 

"  ^Miat  does  she  mean  ?  What  can  she  mean  ?  " 
George  Dallas  asked  himself  this  (luestion  again  and 
again,  as  he  stood  looking  at  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
"What  has  she  done  V  A  mean  and  deliberate  de- 
ceit, —  some  dishonorable  transaction  ?  My  mother 
could  not  do  anything  deserving  to  be  so  called.  It 
is  impossible.  Even  if  she  could  contemplate  such 
a  thing,  she  would  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
God  bless  her ! " 

He  sat  down  by  the  table,  drew  the  dingy  Bri- 
tannia metal  teapot  over  beside  his  cup,  and  sat 
with  his  hand  resting  idly  upon  the  distorted  han- 
dle, still  thinking  less  of  the  relief  which  the  letter 
had  brought  him,  than  of  the  mysterious  terms  in 
which  it  was  couched. 

"  She  can't  have  got  it  out  of  Carruthers  without 
his  knowing  anything  about  it  V  "  he  mused.  "  No  ; 
besides,  getting  it  firom  hhn  at  all  is  precisely  the 
thing  she  told  me  she  could  not  do.  \Vell,  I  must 
wait  to  know;  but  how  good  of  her  to  get  it! 
Who 's  tlie  fellow  who  says  a  man  can  have  only  one 
mother  V     By  Jove,  how' right  he  is !  " 

Then  (Jeorge  ate  his  breakfast  hastily,  and,  put- 
ting the  precious  letter  in  his  breast-pocket,  went  to 
Kouth's  lodgings. 

'*  I  dare  say  they  're  not  up,"  he  thought  as  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  patiently  awaited  tlie  lin- 
gering approach  of  the  slipshotl  servant.  "  Routh 
was  as  late  as  I  was  last  night,  and  I  know  she  al- 
ways sits  up  for  him." 

lie  was  right ;  they  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  he  had  time  for  a  good  deal  of 
walking  up  and  down,  and  much  cogitation  over  his 
mother's  letter,  before  Harriet  apiK'ared.  She  was 
looking  anxious,  Dalla<<  thought,  so  he  stepjied  for- 
ward even  more  eagerly  than  usual,  ami  told  her  in 
hurried  tones  of  gladness  that  the  post  had  brought 
him  good  news,  and  that  his  mother  was  going  to 
give  him  the  money. 

"  I  don't  know  how  she  has  contrived  to  get  it, 
Mrs.  Routh,"  he  said. 

"Does  she  not  tell  you,  then?"  asked  Harriet, 


as  she  eyed  with  some  curiosity  the  letter  which 
Dallas  had  taken  out  of  his  pocket,  and  which  he 
turned  about  in  his  hand,  as  he  stood  talking  to  her. 
As  she  spoke,  he  replaced  the  letter  in  his  pocket, 
and  sat  down. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  moodily,  "  she  does  not ;  but 
she  did  not  get  it  easily,  I  know,  —  not  without  a 
very  painful  self-sacrifice ;  but  here 's  Routh." 

"  Ha !  Dallas,  my  boy,"  said  Routh,  after  he  had 
directed  one  fleeting  glance  of  incpiry  towards  his 
wife,  and  almost  before  he  had  fairly  entered  the 
room.     "  You  're  early ;  any  news  ?  " 

"  Very  good  news,"  replied  Dallas ;  and  he  re- 
peated the  information  he  had  already  given  Harriet. 
Routh  received  it  with  a  somewhat  feigned  warmth, 
but  Dallas  was  too  much  excited  by  his  own  feeling 
to  perceive  the  impression  which  the  news  really 
produced  on  Routh. 

"  Is  your  letter  from  the  great  Mr.  Carruthers  him- 
self? "  said  Routh ;  "  from  the  provincial  magnate 
who  has  the  honor  of  being  step-father  to  you,  — 
your  magnificent  three-tailed  bashaw  ?  " 

"  O  dear,  no ! "  said  the  young  man,  grimly ; 
"  not  from  him.     My  letter  is  from  my  mother." 

"And  what  has  she  to  say?"  asked  Harriet, 
quickly. 

"  She  tells  me  she  will  very  shortly  be  able  to  let 
me  have  the  sum  I  retiuire." 

"  The  deuce  she  will !  "  said  Routh.  "  W^ell,  I 
congratulate  you,  my  boy  !  I  may  say  I  congratu- 
late all  of  us,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but  it 's  rather 
unexpected,  is  n't  it  ?  I  thought  that  Mrs.  Carru- 
thers told  you,  when  you  saw  her  so  lately,  that  the 
chances  of  her  bleeding  that  charming  person,  her 
husband,  were  very  remote." 

"  She  did  say  so,  and  she  was  right ;  it 's  not  from 
him  she  's  going  to  get  the  money,  lliank  Heaven 
for  that ! " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  though  I  'm  not  sure 
that  we  're  right  in  being  over-particular  whence 
the  money  comes,  so  that  it  does  come  when  one 
wants  it.  What  is  that  e.xamplc  in  the  Eton  Latin 
(rrammar,  —  'I  came  to  her  in  season,  which  is  the 
chief  thing  of  all '  ?  But  if  not  from  Mr.  Carruthers, 
where  does  she  get  the  money  ?  " 

"I  —  I  don't  know ;  but  she  does  not  get  it  without 
some  horrible  self-sacrifice ;  you  may  depend  on  that." 

"  My  dear  George,  Mrs.  Carrutlier's  case  is  not  a 
singular  one.  We  none  of  us  get  money  without  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  self-sacrifice." 

"  Not  a  singular  one  !  No,  by  (ieorge,  you  're  right 
there,  Routh,"  said  the  young  man,  bitterly;  "but 
does  that  make  it  any  lighter  for  her  to  bear,  or  any 
better  for  me  to  reflect  upon  ?  There  are  hundreds 
of  vagabond  sons  in  England  at  this  moment,  I  dare 
say,  outcasts,  —  sources  of  shame  and  degradation  to 
their  mothers,  utterly  useless  to  any  one.  I  swear, 
when  I  think  of  what  my  mother  must  have  gone 
through  to  raise  this  money,  when  I  think  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  required,  I  thorouglily  loathe 
myself,  and  feel  inclined  to  put  a  pistol  to  my  head 
or  a  razor  to  my  throat.  However,  once  free,  I  — 
there  —  that 's  the  old  cant  again  I " 

As  the  young  man  said  these  words,  he  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  foil  to  pacing  the  room  with  long 
strides.  Stewart  Routh  looked  up  sternly  at  him 
from  under  his  bent  brows,  and  was  about  to  speak ; 
but  Harriet  held  up  a  finger  deprecatingly,  and 
when  George  Dallas  seated  himself  again,  and,  with 
his  fjice  on  his  hands,  remained  moodily  gazing  at 
the  table,  she  stole  behind  him  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 
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"I  know  you  would  not  intcntionallv  wound  me, 
Mr.  D»Ua6,"'8he  said.  "  I  say  you  would  not  inten- 
tiuoally  wound  me,"  she  repeated,  apparently  in  an- 
8WIT  to  his  tumlnp  sharply  round  an(l  staring  at  her 
in  uurpriit*' ;  "  but  you  seeui  to  ibrgot  that  it  wa."!  I  who 
coan9elle<l  your  recent  visit  to  your  mother,  and  sug- 
gested your  askimr  her  for  this  sum  of  money,  wiiic-h 
you  were  bound  m  honor  to  pay,  and  without  the 
{layment  of  which  you  —  who  have  always  repre- 
sentod  yourself  most  dear  to  her  —  would  have  been 
compromised  forever.  1  am  sorn-  I  did  so,  now  that 
I  see  my  intentions  were  misunderstood,  and  I  say 
80  frankly." 

"T  swear  to  you,  liar  —  Mrs.  Routh,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  casting  the  least  imputation  on 
your  motives  ;  I  was  only  thinking —  You  know  I  'ra 
a  little  hot  on  the  sirtyect  of  my  mother,  not  without 
reason,  perhaps,  for  she  's  been  a  perfect  angel  to 
me,  and  —  one  can't  expect  other  people  to  enter 
into  these  things  ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  very  absunl. 
But  you  must  forget  it,  please,  Mrs.  Routh,  and  you 
too,  Stewart.  If  I  spoke  sharply  or  peevishly,  don't 
mind  it,  old  fellow ! " 

"IV  said  Kouth,  with  a  crisp  laugh.  '■'■1  don't 
mind  it ;  ami  I  dare  say  I  was  very  provoking ;  but 
you  see  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  mother, 
and  I  'm  not  mnch  indebted  to  my  other  parent.  As 
to  tlie  money,  George,  —  these  are  hard  times,  but 
if  the  payment  of  it  is  to  drive  a  worthy  lady  to  dis- 
trei»,  or  is  to  promote  disconl  l)etween  yon  and  me, 
why,  in  Iriendship's  name,  keep  it,  I  say  ! " 

'*  You  're  a  gootl  fellow,  Stewart,"  said  Dallas,  put- 
ting out  bis  band ;  "  and  vou,  Mrs.  Rooth,  have  for- 
given me?"  Though  she  only  bowed  her  head 
slightly,  she  looked  down  into  his  face  with  a 
long,  steady,  earnest  gaze.  "  There 's  an  end  oi"  it, 
then.  I  trust."  he  continued  ;  *'  we  never  have  had 
wonls  here,  and  I  hojxi  we  'n\  not  going  to  begin 
now.  As  for  the  money,  that  must  be  paid.  AVhat- 
ever  my  mother  has  lia<l  to  do  is  as  good  as  done, 
and  nee<l  not  be  whined  over.  Besides,  I  know  you 
want  the  money,  Stewart" 

*'  That  *s  simply  to  say  that  I  am  in  my  normal 
state.     I  always  want  money,  my  dear  George." 

"  You  shall  have  this,  at  all  events.  And  now 
I  must  be  off,  as  I  have  some  work  to  do  for 
the  paper.  See  you  verj'  soon  again.  Good  by, 
Sti'Wiirt.  Tl>e  cloud  has  quite  passed  awav,  Mrs. 
Routh  ?  " 

.She  said  "  (^uite,"  as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and 
their  eyes  met  Tliere  waj<  eager  inquiry  in  his 
stance  ;  there  was  calm,  steadfa.st  earnestness  in 
bem.  Then  he  shook  hands  with  Routh,  and  left 
the  room. 

Tlie  moment  the  door  closed  behind  him,  the 
smile  fa<Iod  away  from  Routh's  face,  and  the  stem 
look  which  it  always  wore  when  he  w;us  preoccu- 
P''  '  '  '  "■'iul  settled  down  upon  it  For  a 
*'  \vas  silent ;  then  he  said,  in  a  low 

voi.  I- .  I i. II.  1.1.  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  1 
mippoM,  you  vcrv'  nearly  mismanage*!  a  bit  of  busi- 
ntm  I  intrustecl  to  you." 

His  wife  lookeil  at  him  with  wonder-lifted  brows. 
**  I,  Stewart  ?  Not  intentionally,  I  need  not  t<Il 
jroo.     But  h<iw  ?  " 

"I  m«^an  this  husinem  of  George's.  Pifl  not  you 
adviM*  him  t<j  go  down  and  s<n«  his  mother  ?  " 

"jj  did.  1  told  him  he  must  get  the  money  from 
her." 

"A  mintakc,  Hiury,  a  mistake!"  said  Routh, 
pctnlantlj.  ••  Getting  the  monev  means  paying  ns ; 
paying  ns,  neaoi  breaking  with  us  ! " 


"  Breaking  with  us  ?  " 

•'  Nothing  less.  Did  you  not  hear  him  when  the 
remorseful  fit  was  on  him  just  now  V  And  don't 
you  know  that  he  's  wonderfully  young,  considering 
all  things,  and  ha.s  kept  the  bloom  on  liis  feelings  in 
a  very  extraonlinary  manner  ?  Did  you  not  hear 
him  mutter  something  about '  once  fi-ee '  ?  I  did  not 
like  that,  Harry ! " 

"Yes,  I  heard  him  say  those  words,"  replied 
Harriet  "  It  was  my  hearing  them  that  made  me 
go  up  to  him  and  speak  as  I  did." 

"  That  was  quite  right,  and  hatl  its  effect.  One 
does  not  know  what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had 
turned  rusty  just  then.  And  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  not  be  a  rupture  between  us  now." 

"  Geoi^e  Dallas  shall  not  dream  of  breaking  with 
us ;  at  least,  he  shall  not  carry  out  any  such  idea ; 
I  will  take  care  of  that,"  said  Harriet,  "  though  I 
think  you  overrate  his  usefiilness  to  us." 

"  Do  I  ?  I  flatter  myself  there  is  no  man  in  Lon- 
don forced  to  gain  his  bread  by  his  wits  wlio  has  a 
better  eye  ibr  a  tool  than  myself.  And  I  tell  you, 
Harry,  that  during  all  the  time  we  have  been  lead- 
ing this  shifty  life  together,  we  have  never  had  any 
one  so  suitable  to  our  purposes  as  Greorge  Dallas." 

"  He  is  certainly  wonderfully  amiable." 

"  Amenable  ?  He  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that ; 
he  is  devoted.  You  know  whose  doing  that  is, 
Harry,  and  so  do  I.  Why,  when  you  laid  your 
hand  on  his  shoulder  I  saw  him  shiver  like  a  leaf, 
and  the  first  few  words  fix)m  you  stilled  what  I 
thought  was  going  to  be  a  heavy  storm." 

She  looked  up  anxiously  into  his  face,  but  the 
smile  had  returned  to  his  lips,  and  his  brow  was  un- 
clouded. Not  perfectly  satisfied,  she  suffered  her 
eyes  to  drop  again. 

"  I  know  pei^ectly  well,"  pursued  Routh,  *'  that 
the  manner  m  which  Dallas  has  stuck  to  us  has  been 
owing  entirely  to  the  intluence  you  have  over 
him,  and  which  is  natural  enough.  He  is  a  bright 
young  fellow,  impressionable  as  we  are  —  "  again  her 
eyes  were  raised  to  his  face,  "  —  at  his  j^;e  ;  and 
though  from  the  scrapes  he  has  got  into,  and  his 
own  n.atural  love  of  play  (more  developed  in  him 
than  in  any  other  man  I  ever  met),  though  these 
things  keep  him  down,  he  is  innately  a  gentleman. 
You  are  the  only  woman  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion to  whose  society  he  has  access,  and  as,  at  the 
same  time,  you  have  a  sweet  face  and  an  enormous 
riower  of  will,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  should 
be  completely  under  your  influence." 

''  Don't  you  overrate  that  same  influence,  Stew- 
art ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  No  man  knows  better  how  to  appraise  the  value 
of  his  own  goods,  —  and  you  are  my  goods,  are  you 
not  Harry,  and  out  and  away,  the  best  of  all  my 
goo<l8  V  Not  that  that 's  saying  much.  No ;  I  un- 
derstnnd  these  tilings,  and  I  understand  you,  and 
having  perfect  confidence  and  trust  in  you,  I  stand 
by  and  watch  the  game." 

"  An<l  you  're  never  jealous,  Stewart  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  half  laugh,  but  with  the  old  expression  of 
anxious  interest  in  her  eyes. 

"Jealous,  Harrv'?  Not  I,  my  love !  I  tell  you, 
I  have  |R'rfect  tnist  and  confidence  in  you,  and  I 
know  yoiir  thorough  devotion  to  our  affairs.  Let 
us  get  bac-k  to  what  we  were  talking  about  at  first, 
—  what  was  it  exactly  V  " 

Her  evi"!*  iiad  dropped  :i^ain  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ri'ply,  but  she  raistnl  them  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  sai«l,  "We  wen'  discussing  the  amount 
m  George  Dallas's  usefulness  to  us." 
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"  Exactly.  His  ufiefulness  is  greater  than  it 
seems.  There  is  nothing  so  oeeful  in  a  life  like 
ours  as  the  outward  semblance  of  ])Osition.  I  <lon't 
mean  the  mere  get  up ;  that,  most  Ibols  ran  manage ; 
but  the  certain  sometliing  which  proclaims  to  his 
fellows  and  his  inferiors  that  a  man  has  had  educa- 
tion and  been  decently  bred.  There  are  very  few 
among  our  pn-cious  acquaintances  who  could  not 
win  Dallam's  coat  off  his  back,  at  canls,  or  billiards, 
or  betting,  but  there  is  not  one  whom  I  couhl  pre- 
sent to  any  youiij^  fellow  of  the  smallest  appreciation 
whom  I  might  pick  up.  Even  if  their  frightful  ap- 
pearance were  not  sufficiently  against  them,  —  and 
It  is,  —  they  would  say  or  do  something  in  the  first 
few  minutes  which  would  awake  suspicion,  whereas 
Dallas,  even  in  his  poverty-stricken  clothes  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  looks  like  a  gentleman,  and  talks 
and  behaves  like  one." 

"  Yes,"  said  Harriet,  reflecting,  "  he  certainly 
does ;  and  that 's  a  gre^t  consideratioa,  Stewart ! " 

"  Incalculable  !  Besides,  though  be  is  a  thorough 
"gambler  at  heart,  he  has  some  other  visible  profes- 
sion. His  '  connection  with  the  press,'  as  he  calls  it, 
seems  really  to  be  a  fact :  he  could  earn  a  decent 
salary  if  he  stuck  to  it.  From  a  letter  he  showed 
me,  I  make  out  that  they  seem  to  think  well  of  him 
at  the  newspaper  office  ;  and  mind  you,  Harriet,  he 
might  be  uncommonly  useful  to  us  some  day  in  get- 
ting things  kept  out  of  the  papers,  or  flying  a  few 
rumors  wnich  would  take  efiect  in  the  money  mar- 
ket or  at  Tattersall's.    Do  you  see  all  that,  Harry  ?  " 

"  I  see  it,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  suppose  you  're  right." 

"  Right  ?  Of  course  I  am !  George  Dallas  is  the 
best  ally  —  and  the  cheapest  —  we  have  ever  had, 
and  he  must  be  kept  with  us." 

"  You  harp  upon  that '  kept  with  us.'  Are  you 
still  so  persuaded  tiiat  he  wishes  to  shake  us  ofl*?  " 

"  I  am.  I  feel  convinced,  from  that  little  outburst 
to-night,  that  he  is  touched  by  this  unexplained  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  his  mother,  and  that  in  his  pres- 
ent frame  of  mind  he  would  give  anything  to  send 
us  adrift  and  get  back  into  decent  life.  I  feel  this 
so  strongly,  Harriet,"  continued  liouth,  rising  from 
his  seat,  crossing  to  the  mantel-ohelf,  and  taking  a 
cigar,  "  that  I  think  even  your  influence  would  be 
powerless  to  restrain  him,  unless  —  " 

"  Unless  what  ?  Why  do  you  pause  ?  "  she  asked, 
looking  up  at  hiui  with  a  clear,  st«a<liast  gaze. 

"  Unless,"  said  liouth,  slowly  puffing  at  his  newly- 
lighted  cigjar,  "  unless  we  get  a  fresh  and  a  firm  hold 
on  him.  He  will  pay  that  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
Once  paid,  tliat  hold  is  gone,  and  witii  it  goes  our 
ally  I " 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Harriet,  after  a  pause, 
with  a  short,  mirthless  langfa.  "  He  most  l)e  what 
they  call  in  the  Ea.st  'compromised.'  We  are  plague- 
stricken.  George  Dallas  must  be  seen  to  brush  shoul- 
ders witli  us.  His  gannents  must  be  known  to  have 
touchcfl  ours!  Then  tlif  uniufecte«l  will  cast  him 
out,  and  he  will  Imj  reduce<l  to  herd  with  us!" 

"  You  are  figurative,  Harry,  but  forcible :  you 
have  hit  my  meaning  exactly.  But  the  main  |)oint 
still  ri'mains,  —  how  is  he  to  !«  'compromised'?" 

"  It  is  imjjossible  to  settle  that  hurrietUy."  she  re- 
plied, puslung  her  hair  Iwick  from  her  forehead. 
"  But  it  must  lie  done  etrectually,  and  the  «te|>  which 
he  is  led  to  take,  and  which  is  to  bind  him  firmly  to 
us,  mast  be  irrevocable.     Hush  !     Come  in  ! " 

These  last  words  were  in  reply  to  a  knock  at 
the  room  door.  A  dirty  servant-girl  put  b«'r  tangled 
head  into  the  room,  ainl  announced  "  Mr.  Deane  " 
as  waiting  down  stairs.     This  statement  was  appar- 


ently incorrect,  for  the  girl  had  scarcely  made  it  be- 
fore she  disappeared,  as  though  pulled  back,  and  a 
man  stepped  past  her  and  made  one  stride  into  the 
middle  of  tlie  room,  where  Ite  stood  looking  round 
him  with  a  suspicious  leer. 

He  was  a  young  man,  apparently  not  more  than 
two  or  three-and-twenty,  judging  by  hLs  figure  and 
his  light,  active  movements ;  but  cunning  and  de- 
ceit had  stamped  such  wrinkles  round  his  eyes,  and 
graven  such  hues  round  his  mouth,  as  are  seldom  to 
be  seen  in  youth.  His  eyes,  of  a  greenish-gray 
hue,  were  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  liis  head :  hus 
cheekbones  were  high,  his  cheeLs  fringed  by  a  very 
small  scrap  of  whisker  running  into  a  dirt-colored 
tuft  of  hair  growing  underneath  his  chin.  His  figure 
was  tall  and  angular,  his  arms  and  legs  long  and  awk- 
ward, his  hands  and  feet  lai^e  ami  ill  shaped.  He 
wore  a  laxge  thick  overcoat  with  broad  fur  collar 
and  cuils,  and  a  hood  (also  fur-lined)  hanging  back 
on  his  shoulders.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
slight  strip  of  ribbon,  he  had  no  cravat  uu<lemeath 
his  long  limp  turnover  collar,  but  stuck  into  his 
shirt-front  was  a  large  and  handsome  diamond  pin. 

"  Why,  what  the  'tamal,"  he  commenced,  pla- 
cing his  arms  akimbo  and  without  removing  his  hat, 
—  "  what  the  'tamal,  as  they  say  down  west,  is  the 
meaning  of  this  little  game  ?  I  come  here  pretty 
smart  oflen,  don't  I  ?  I  come  in  genlly  right  way, 
don't  I  ?  Why  does  that  gal  go  totin'  up  in  front 
of  me  to-day  to  see  if  you  would  see  me,  now?" 

"  Some  mistake,  —  eh  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Gal  was  all  right,  gal  was. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  was  up  ?  Was  you 
a  practisin'  any  of  your  little  hankey-pankeys  with 
the  pasteboards  ?  Was  you  a  bitin'  in  a  double  set 
of  scrip  of  the  new  company  to  do  your  own  riggin' 
of  the  market  ?  Or  was  it  a  little  bit  of  (piiet  con- 
nubiality  with  the  mar-darm  here  in  which  you 
did  n't  want  to  1)e  disturbed  ?  " 

Stewart  Routh's  face  had  been  growing  darker 
and  darker  sm  this  speech  proceeded,  and  at  the 
allusion  to  his  wife  his  lip  began  to  move  ;  but  they 
were  stopped  by  a  warning  pressure  underneath  the 
table  from  Harriet's  foot. 

"You're  a  tiuoer  fellow,  Deane!"  he  said,  in 
a  8ubdue<l  voice.  "  The  fact  is,  we  have  a  new 
servant  here,  and  she  did  not  recognize  you  a.><  I'ami 
de  la  maison,  and  so  stood  on  the  proprieties,  I 
suppose." 

'^  O,  that's  it, — eh?  I  don't  know  about  the 
proprieties ;  but  when  the  gal  know»  more  of  me, 
she  '11  guess  I  'm  one  of  'em.  Nothing  improper 
about  me,  —  no  loafin'  rowdy  ways  such  as  some  of 
your  fri«'nds  have.  Pay  my  way  as  I  go,  ask  no 
favors,  and  don't  expect  none."  He  gave  his  trou- 
st^TS-poi'ket  a  ringing  slap  as  he  spoke,  and  looked 
round  with  a  sneering  laugh. 

"  There,  there  !  It 's  allri^ht ;  now  sit  down,  and 
have  a  glass  of  wine,  and  tell  us  the  news." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  thank  'ee.  I  've  been  liquoring 
up  in  the  City,  where  I  've  been  doin'  a  little  busi- 
ness,—  realizing  some  of  them  Lake  Erics  and 
Michigans  as  I  told  you  on.  Spanking  investments 
they  were,  and  have  turned  up  trumps," 

"  I  hope  you  're  in  the  hands  of  an  honest  bro- 
ker," said  Routh.  "I  could  introduce  you  to  one 
who  —  " 

"  Thank  'ee.  I  have  a  great  man  to  broke  for  me, 
recommended  to  me  from  t'  other  side  by  his  cousin 
who  leads  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  1  have  given 
him  the  writings,  and  am  going  to  see  him  on  Tues- 
day, at  two,  when  I  shall  trouaer  the  dollars  to  the 
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tone  of  fifteen  thousand  and  odd,  if  markets  hold 
up,  I  reckon."* 

"  And  vou  'II  bring  some  of  that  to  us  in  Tokcn- 
liouso-yanl,"  said  Iktuth,  eagerly.  "You  recollect 
what  I  showed  you,  that  I  —  ** 

"  O  yc.H ! "  said  Deane,  again  with  the  sinister 
-cmile.  '"  You  could  talk  a  'coon's  hind  leg  off,  you 
■could,  Routh.  But  I  shall  just  keep  my  dollars  in 
my  desk  for  a  few  days.  Tokenhouse-yard  can  wait 
a  little,  can't  itV  just  to  see  how  things  eventuate, 
you  know." 

'•  As  you  please,"  said  Routh.  "  One  thing  is 
certain,  Deane ;  you  need  no  Mentor  in  your  busi- 
ness, whatever  you  may  do  in  your  pleasures." 

"  Flatter  myself,  need  none  in  neither,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  a  baleful  grin.  "  Eh,  look  here, 
now :  talking  of  pleasures,  come  and  dine  with  nie 
on  Friday  at  Barton's,  at  five.  I've  asked  Dallas, 
and  we  '11  have  a  night  of  it  Tuesday,  the  1 7th, 
mind.  Sorry  to  take  your  husband  away,  Mrs.  R., 
but  I  '11  make  up  for  it  some  day.  Perhaps  you  '11 
come  and  dine  with  me  some  day,  Mrs.  R.,  without 
R.?" 

•*  Not  I,  Mr.  Deane,"  said  Harriet,  with  a  laugh. 
"  You  'ro  by  far  too  dangerous  a  man." 

Mr.  Deane  was  gone ;  and  again  Stewart  Routh 
sat  over  the  table,  scribbling  figures  on  his  blotting- 
pad. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Stewart  ?  " 

"  Five  dollars  to  the  pound,  —  fifteen  thousand," 
he  said,  "  three  thousand  pounds !  When  did  he  say 
he  would  draw  it  ?  " 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  —  the  day  you  dine  with  him." 

"  The  day  I  dine  with  him  !  Keep  it  in  his  desk, 
he  said,  for  a  few  days !  He  has  grown  very  shy 
about  Tokenhouse-yard.  He  has  n't  been  there  for 
a  week.  The  day  I  dine  with  him ! "  He  had 
dropped  his  pen,  and  was  slowly  passing  his  hand 
over  his  chin. 

"  Stewart,"  said  Harriet,  going  behind  him  and 
putting  her  arm  round  liis  neck,  —  "  Stewart,  I  know 
what  thought  yon  're  busy  with,  but  —  " 

"  Do  you,  Harry  ?  "  said  he,  disengaging  himself, 
but  not  unkindly,  —  '*do  you  V  Then  keep  it  to 
yourself,  my  pirl,  and  get  to  bed.  We  must  have 
that,  Harry,  m  one  way  or  another;  we  must  have 
it" 

She  took  up  a  candle,  pressed  her  lips  to  his  fore- 
head, and  went  to  her  room  without  a  wonl.  But 
for  full  ten  minutes  she  remained  standing  before 
the  dressing-table  buried  in  thought,  and  again  she 
muttered  to  herself,  "  A  great  nsk  !  a  great  risk ! " 
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MADONNA  MIA. 

Undkh  green  apple-boughs 
That  never  a  storm  will  rouse, 
My  lady  hath  her  house 

B«'tween  two  bowers ; 
In  either  of  the  twain 
Red  roses  full  of  rain ; 
She  hath  for  bondwomen 

All  kind  of  (lowers. 

She  hatJi  no  handmaid  fair 
To  draw  her  curled  gold  hair 
llirough  rings  of  gold  that  bear 

Her  whole  hair's  weight; 
She  hath  no  maids  to  stand 
Gold-clothed  on  either  hand  ; 
In  all  the  great  green  lan<i 

None  is  so  great 


She  hath  no  more  to  wear 
But  one  white  hoo<l  of  vair 
Drawn  over  eyes  and  hair, 

Wrought  AVith  strange  gold. 
Made  for  some  great  queen's  head, 
Some  fair  great  queen  since  dead ; 
And  one  strait  gown  of  red 

Against  the  cold. 

Beneath  her  eyelids  deep 
Love  lying  seems  asleep, 
I^ve,  swill  to  wake,  to  weep. 

To  laugh,  to  gaze ; 
Her  breasts  are  like  white  birds. 
And  all  her  gracious  words 
As  water-grass  to  herds 

In  the  June-days. 

To  her  all  dews  that  fall 
And  rains  are  musical ; 
Her  flowers  are  fed  from  all, 

Her  joy  from  these ; 
In  the  deep-feathered  firs 
Their  gift  of  joy  is  hers. 
In  the  least  breath  that  stirs 

Across  the  trees. 

She  grows  with  greenest  leaves. 
Ripens  with  reddest  sheaves. 
Forgets,  remembers,  grieves. 

And  is  not  sad ; 
The  quiet  lands  and  skies 
Leave  light  upon  her  eyes ; 
None  knows  her,  weak  or  wise. 

Or  tired  or  glad. 

None  knows,  none  understands. 
What  flowers  are  like  her  hands ; 
Though  you  should  search  all  lands 

Wherein  time  grows. 
What  snows  are  like  her  feet. 
Though  his  eyes  burn  with  heat 
Through  gazing  on  my  sweet, 

Yet  no  man  knows. 

Only  this  thing  is  said ; 
Tliat  white  and  gold  and  red, 
God's  three  chief  words,  man's  bread 

And  oil  and  wine, 
Were  given  her  lor  dowers. 
And  kingdom  of  all  hours, 
And  grace  of  gootlly  flowera 

And  various  vine. 

This  is  my  lady's  praise : 
God  after  many  days 
Wrought  her  in  unknown  ways, 

In  .sunset  lands; 
This  was  my  lady's  birth ; 
God  rrave  her  nji":ht  and  mirth 
And  laid  liis  whole  sweet  earth 

Between  her  hands. 

Under  deep  apple-boughs 
My  lady  hath  her  house ; 
She  wears  upon  her  brows 

The  flower  thereof; 
All  saying  but  what  Gotl  saith 
To  her  is  as  vain  breath  ; 
She  is  more  strong  than  death, 

Being  strong  as  love. 

Algernon  Swinburne. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

WHAT    CATHERINK    WISHED    FOR. 

Fate,  which  for  some  time  past  seemed  to 
have  strangely  overlooked  the  thread  of  Catherine 
CJeorj^e's  existence,  now  suddenly  began  to  spin  it 
somewhat  faster,  and  to  tie  a  few  knots  in  the  loose 
little  string.  For  one  thing,  Madame  de  Tracy's 
thread  flew  so  fast,  that  it  was  apt  to  entangle  itself 
with  otliers  alongside,  and  it  would  set  all  those 
round  about  flying  with  the  vibrations  of  its  rapid 
prMjress. 

Dick  was  a  great  deal  in  Eaton  Square  at  this 
time,  more  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  The 
house  was  not  generally  so  pleasant,  as  it  was  just 
then ;  Madame  de  Tracy  was  there  bustling  about 
and  enjoying  herself,  and  making  a  great  talk  and 
life  and  stir.  Charles  Butler,  too,  was  in  town,  and 
often  with  his  sister,  and  Dick  was  unaffectedly  fond 
of  his  uncle's  society.     Everybody  used  to  scold  the 

J'oung  painter  when  he  appeared  day  by  day,  for 
eaving  his  work  ;  but  all  the  same  they  would  not 
let  him  go  back  to  it,  once  he  was  with  them. 

"  I  ought  to  go,"  Dick  would  say,  as  he  remained 
to  take  his  pleasure,  and  Cathenne  coming  down 
flemurely  at  the  end  of  the  little  procession,  never 
knew  who  she  might  find  down  below.  One  great 
triumph  Richard  had  to  announce.  He  had  sold 
his  picture,  and  got  a  good  price  for  it ;  although 
he  hesitated,  to  the  dealer's  surprise,  when  it  came 
to  parting  with  his  beloved  fishwife.  He  had  also 
received  an  order  for  the  "  Country-cart,"  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  finished,  and  once  agam  he  said  at  lun- 
cheon, — 

"  Miss  Gteorge,  I  unsh  you  would  let  me  put  you 
into  my  cart." 

Some  shy  impulse  made  her  refuse,  —  she  saw 
Mrs.  Butler  looking  prim  and  severe,  and  Madame 
de  Tracy  unconsciously  shaking  her  head.  It  seemed 
verj'  hanl.  Catherine  nearly  cried  afterwards,  when 
she  woke  up  in  the  night  and  wondered  whether 
Richard  hati  thought  her  ungrateful.  What  could 
he  ttiink  after  all  nis  kindness  ?  why  had  she  been 
so  shy  and  foolishly  reserved  V  ....  "  No,  Lydia, 
it  was  William  the  Conqueror  who  came  over  in 
1066,  not  Julius  Caesar." 

Meanwhile  Richard  the  Conqueror,  Butler  Cic- 
sar,  went  about  his  business  and  his  pleasure  with 
feelings  quite  unwounded  by  anything  Catherine 
could  do  or  say ;  when  she  saw  him  again,  he  had 


forgotten  all  about  her  refusal,  and  to  her  delight 
and  surprise  his  manner  was  quite  unchanged  and 
as  kind  as  ever.  What  trifles  she  pondered  over 
and  treasured  up !  It  was  like  the  old  German  sto- 
ries of  twigs  and  dried  leaves  carefully  counted  and 
put  away  m  the  place  of  gold-pieces  —  chance  en- 
counters —  absurdities  —  she  did  not  know  what  she 
was  about. 

Madame  de  Tracy,  who  never  let  go  an  idea,  or 
who  let  it  go  a  hundred  times  to  return  to  it  again 
and  again  at  stray  intervals,  shook  her  head  at  all 
these  chance  meetings.  Her  departure  was  approach- 
ing, —  her  vigilance  would  be  removed ;  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  what  might  not  happen  in  her 
absence,  and  she  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Butler  of  a 
scheme  for  appealing  to  Dick's  own  better  feel- 
ings. 

"  My  dear  Matilda !  I  entreat  you  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Dick  can  bear  no  remonstrance,"  Mrs. 
Butler  cried.  "  I  will  see  that  all  is  right,  and,  if 
needs  be.  Miss  Georee  must  go.  I  have  a  most 
tempting  account  of  this  German  governess.  Charles 
told  me  to  bring  Miss  Geoi^e  to  his  picnic  on  Fri- 
day, but  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  that  she  should 
not  be  of  the  party." 

Poor  unconscious  little  Catherine!  She  would 
have  died  of  horror,  I  think,  if  she  had  guessed  how 
(juietly  the  secrets  of  her  heart  were  discussed  by 
unsympathetic  bystanders,  as  she  went  on  her  way, 
singing  her  song  without  words.  It  was  a  foolish 
song,  perhaps,  about  silly  things  ;  but  the  voice  that 
sang  it  was  clear  and  sweet,  and  true. 

Charles  Butler,  the  giver  of  the  proposed  enter- 
tainment, was  one  of  those  instances  of  waste  of  good 
material  which  are  so  oft«n  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world  ;  a  tender-hearted  man  with  few  people  to  love 
him,  living  alone,  with  no  nearer  ties  than  other 
people's  children ;  a  man  of  ability  who  had  never 
done  anything  except  attend  to  the  commonplaces 
of  life ;  and  these  were  always  better  arranged  and 
controlled  at  T^amlwwold  than  anywhere  else,  for  he 
knew  what  should  be  done  and  how  to  make  other 
people  do  it,  and  porhaps  gave  an  attention  and  ef- 
fort to  small  things  which  should  have  gone  else- 
where. It  was  a  kindly  sj)irit  in  a  wrinkled,  ugly, 
cranky  old  Ixxly.  Charles  Butler's  hook  nose  and 
protruding  teeth  and  fierce  eyebrows,  his  contradic- 
toriness  and  harsh  little  laugh,  were  crimes  of  nature, 
so  to  speak,  for  they  frightened  away  women  and 
children  and  timid  people.  They  had  frightened 
Charles  Butler  himself  into  mistrusting  his  own 
powers,  into  believing  that  there  was  something 
about  him  which  must  inevitably  repel ;  they  had 
destroyed  his  life,  his  best  chance  for  happiness.    He 
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^^.  .,  .i;.i;.i,.nt  man:  for  years  he  had  doubted  and 
i  .  l  waited:  waited  for  this  sad,  lonelj', 

;,,  ._a>  which  had  come  upon  liim  now.    His 

1;  NV!«  and  nieces,  however,  had  leanit  not 

t,,  i  of  him  on  a  certain  dav  in  the  year 

whi'u  it  was  his  custom  to  ask  them  all  down  for  the 
day  to  Lamlwwold  in  honor  of  his  god-tlaughter  Au- 
frusta's  birthday.  They  often  stayed  thero  at  other 
times,  but  this  one  day  was  the  happiest  of  all, 
they  thought.  It  came  in  midsummer  with  a  thrill 
of  sweetness  in  the  air,  with  the  song  of  the  thrush, 
when  the  strawberry-heads  were  hanging  full  and 
crimson,  when  all  the  roses  were  flushing.  Little 
Sarah  used  to  say  she  thought  Lambswold  was  a 
pink  place. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  country-house,  standing 
in  the  hollow  of  two  hills,  with  a  great  slope  in  front 
ami  a  wide,  plenteous  world  of  wheat-fields,  farm- 
steada,  and  straggling  nut-woods  to  gaze  at  from  the 
diniiig^ooM  windows  and  the  terrace.  There  were 
naing  ereen  meads  on  either  side,  and  at  the  back 
ef  it  kitehe»-f!arden8,  fruit-walls,  and  greenhouses 
aad  £am-builaing8,  all  in  excellent  order  and  ad- 
■atraUy  kept. 

"  O  Miss  George,  how  sorry  you  must  be  not  to 
come,"  Algy  would  say. 

**  Yes,  I  aiu  very  sorrj-,"  Catherine  honestly  an- 
awciftA  in  her  duld's  voice :  tor  she  had  not  yet  ont- 
grown  tke  golden  age  when  all  things  call  and  beck- 
OBf  and  tka  iqpples  and  the  loaves  and  the  cakes  cry. 
Come  eat  as>  come  eat  us,  and  the  children  wander- 
ing in  fairy-land  reply,  We  come,  we  come.  She 
lored  cakes  and  apples  and  all  good  things  still,  and 
had  not  reached  to  the  time  when  it  is  no  penalty 
to  be  <leprived  of  them.  But  she  had  to  pay  the 
price  of  her  youth  :  and  to  those  who  are  tied  and 
Doand  tlown  by  circumstance,  youth  b  often,  indeed, 
only  a  bleseing  turned  into  a  curse.  It  consumes 
with  its  own  fire  and  tears  witk  its  own  strength. 
And  so  when  Catherine  with  a  sinking  heart  heard 
tbem  all  talking  over  amBgements  for  spending  a 
day  in  Paradise  with  the  angels, — so  it  seemed  to 
her,  —  and  not  one  word  was  spoken  to  inclu<le  her 
in  the  scheme :  when  sho  goesaed  that  she  was  only 
to  be  left  in  the  school-room,  whieh  represented  all 
her  enjoyment,  all  her  hopes,  her  beginning  and  end- 
ing,—  then  a  great  wave  of  disappointment  and 
waking  and  regretting  seemeil  to  overtlow  and  to 
choke  the  poor  little  instntetresa  of  youth,  the  suyie- 
rior  mind  whoee  business  in  life  it  was  to  direct  oth- 
ers and  to  lead  the  w.iy  to  the  calm  researches  of 
■eience,  instead  of  longing  childishly  for  the  straw- 
berries of  Hfe.  But  there  were  strawberries  npen- 
iag  for  Catheiine. 

One  afternoon  she  was  with  the  children,  cro<)sing 
the  rood  to  the  hoase;  they  were  carrving  camp- 
stools,  work,  reek,  sciaors,  the  Heir  of  Redclmf'e, 
covered  in  brown  paper,  for  reading  aloud ;  the  Bo^n 
Onm  Magasimiy  Peter  Pariey^A  Squik;  Smdj, 
«i|^y  clasped  round  the  neck  by  Algy ;  a  rug  and 
TaneuB  ether  means  for  passing  an  hour :  when  sud- 
denly Catherine's  eyes  t>«gan  to  brighten  m  they 
had  a  trick  of  doing.  Sandy  made  a  gasping  attempt 
at  a  bark,  and  little  Sarah  rushing  forward,  embraced 
a  young  gentleman  atfectionately  round  the  waist 
He  was  standiag  en  the  side  of  the  pavement,  and 
laariMBg  and  MjriML  '•Do  you  alwaj-s  walk  out 
wthalitfaiali^gy?" 

"  We  kaTe  oofy  »  -nry  few  thiegs,"  said  little 
Sank.  "  Are  yMcmamg  to  oar  house?  O  Rich- 
ard, is  it  arranged  about  the  picnic  ?  " 

"*  Ihe  carnage  has  not  come  back  yet,  there 's 


nobody  at  lu>mc.     O  Dick,  do  wait  and  have  tea 
with  us,"  cried  Lydia. 

"  I  think  you  might  as  well,"  Augusta  said,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone,  —  "  buf  I  suppose  you  won't,  be- 
cause we  are  children." 

"  O  do,  do,  do,  do,  do,"  said  Algy,  hopping 
about  with  poor  Sandy,  still  choking,  for  a  part- 
ner. 

"  I  want  to  see  my  aunt  and  settle  about  Lambs- 
wold," .'<aid  Richard,  walking  along  with  Miss  George. 
"  I  think  we  shall  have  a  fine  day." 

"  I  hoi)e  you  will,"  Catherine  answered. 

"  You  are  coming,  of  course  ?  "  said  Dick,  follow- 
ing them  up  staii-s  into  the  school-room. 

'•  I  am  going  to  sec  my  sisters,"  said  Catherine, 
blushing  up.  She  took  off  her  bonnet  as  she  spoke, 
and  pushed  bjick  her  black  cloud  of  hair. 

Richard  thought  Catherine  looked  much  prettier, 
when  she  went  up  stairs,  blushing  still  and  c6nfused, 
with  dishevelled  locks,  tlian  when  she  came  down 
all  neatly  smoothed  and  trimmed  a  few  minutes  after, 
and  sat  down  demurely  at  the  tea-caddy. 

Outside  she  may  have  looked  prim  and  demure, 
—  inside  she  was  happier  tlvan  any  of  the  children, 
as  she  sat  there  with  her  radiant  doAvncast  eyes  re- 
flected on  the  teapot.  Never  was  a  guest  more  wel- 
come, and  more  made  of,  than  Richard  at  his  little 
cousins'  tea-table.  He  was  to  be  waited  on  bv  them 
all  at  once  ;  he  was  to  have  the  arm-chair ;  he  was 
to  choose  his  favorite  cup.  He  chose  Algy's  little 
old  mug,  to  the  children's  screams  of  laughter. 

"  I  think  I  shall  make  this  my  dinner,"  saitl  Dick. 
"  A  slice  and  a  half  of  thick  brea<l-and-butter  will 
be  about  enough  ;  I  don't  want  to  be  ungrateful  for 
hospitality,  bat  pray,  why  is  it  cut  so  very  thick '?  " 

"  Don't  you  like  it  ?  "  said  Lydia,  anxiously.  "  I 
will  go  and  beg  IVIrs.  Bluestring  lor  a  small  piece  of 
cake  for  you." 

Augusta  and  Miss  Geoi^  began  to  laugh,  I^k 
said  he  was  not  accustomed  to  cake,  and  iosisted  upon 
eating  his  thick  bread-and-butter.  The  chiltlren 
despatched  theirs,  and  chattered  and  enjoyed  his 
jokes,  and  so  did  tlie  little  governess  at  her  tea-tray. 
The  coachmen  were,  as  usual,  pumping  in  the  court. 

Again  came  the  sun-sliine  streaming  through  the 
window.  Dick's  hair  was  all  brushed  up,  and  his 
gray  eyes  were  twinkling.  The  children's  high 
spirits  and  delight  were  inlcctioas :  all  ^iiss  Geoi^'s 

Immnesa,  too,  seemed  to  have  melted  away ;  pretty 
ittle  looks  of  expression  of  intci-est,  of  hafmigaefls, 
were  coming  and  going  in  her  round  face.  One  of 
thegohltMi  half-hours  wliich  are  flying  about  all  over 
the  world  had  come  to  them.  They  had  done  noth- 
ing to  deserve  it,  but  it  was  there. 

Catherine  was  still  presiding  at  her  little  feast, 
when  the  carriage  came  home  with  Charles  Botler 
and  the  two  elder  ladies,  who  were  surprised  to  hear 
unusual  shouts  of  laughter  coming  from  the  school- 
room. 

"  They  all  seem  very  mern,-,"  said  Mrs.  Sutler, 
stopping  with  her  hand  on  the  lock. 

"I  am  certain  I  heard  Riciianl's  voice,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Tracy,  to  Chai-les,  who  was  toiling  up  more 
slowly,  and  as  Mrs.  Butler  opened  the  door,  to  one 
person  within  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  tun  and  the 
merrunent,  all  the  laughter  and  brightness,  escaped 
with  a  i-ush,  and  left  the  i-oom  (fuite  empty. 

"  O  mamma,"  said  Lydia,  sighing  from  content- 
ment, "  we  have  ha<l  such  fun  ;  Dick  has  been  having 
tea  with  us  out  of  Algy's  old  mug.". 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  with  a 
glance  at  Catherine. 
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'*  Come  in,  coiiiu  in,"  cried  the  children,  boepita- 
bly,  "  do  come  in  too." 

"  I  think  yoii  may  come  up  stairs  to  us,"  said  their 
mother,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  for  our  tea  is 
ready  in  the  dra\?ing-rooin."  And  then  somehow 
to  Catherine,  —  it  was  like  a  dream  —  all  the  pay 
little  figures  disappeared,  dancing  off,  chattering 
an<l  talking  still,  with  Sandy  barking  after  them. 
The  sunset  was  still  shining  in,  but  the  beautiful 
glowinfj  colors  had  changed  to  glare.  Dick  had 
risen  from  hi.s  place,  when  the  two  aunts  entered, 
and  he  seemed  to  vanish  away  (juite  naturally  with 
the  rest.  It  was,  indeed,  like  waking  uj)  from  a 
happy  little  dream  of  friends'  faces  and  bright- 
ness, and  with  the  music  of  beloved  voices  still 
ringing  in  one's  ears,  to  find  one's  self  alone  in  the 
dark. 

Catlierine  remained  sitting  at  the  tea-table  with 
the  6craj)s  and  dreps,  the  crumbled  bits  of  bread. 
Algy's  half-eaten  slice,  —  Lydia's  cup  overturned 
before  her.  She  sat  quite  still,  no  one  had  no- 
ticed her,  even  Dick  had  gone  off  without  saying 
good  by.  As  on  that  day  at  the  studio,  a  switl 
pang  cauie  piercing  througli  her.  She  felt  all  alone 
—  suddenly  quite  ^one  —  in  a  great  cruel,  terrible 
world  in  which  she  was  of  no  account,  in  which  she 
was  c^irried  along  against  her  will,  feeling  —  oh,  so 
strangely  —  helpless  and  impotent.  She  did  not 
know  what  she  w^anted,  .';he  did  not  know  what  she 
feared,  but  she  shrunk  from  her  own  self  with  au 
aching  impatience. 

She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  window  to  shake 
her  new  teiTor  off.  She  looked  down  into  the  yard, 
wheixi  the  hard-working  coachman  was  pumping 
still,  and  a  couple  of  dogs  were  turning  over  and 
over  in  play.  Everything  was  ugly,  sad,  desolate, 
that  had  been  so  gay  and  delightful  a  minute  before. 
Utterly  depressed  and  bewildered,  the  poor  little 
thing  sat  down  on  the  window-all,  and  leant  her 
weary  head  against  the  pane.  Richard  Butler, 
coming  down  a  few  minutes  later,  saw  her  through 
the  half-open  door  still  sitting  there,  a  dark  little 
figure  against  the  light. 

"  Gooil  night,  Miss  George,"  he  said  with  a  kind 
inflexion  in  his  voice,  commg  in  and  shaking  her 
by  the  hand  ;  "  and  thank  you  for  your  good  tea." 
And  then  he  went  away. 

He  had  spoken  kindly ;  he  had  said  something  — 
notliing ;  but  it  was  more  than  enough  to  make  ncr 
happy  again.  As  for  Richard  himself,  he  was  vexed, 
chated,  disquieted.  He  had  had  a  little  talk  with 
his  aants  up  stairs,  which  had  made  him  indignant 
aad  angr}'.  They  had  taken  him  to  ta.sk  gently 
eaongh  ;  but  all  that  they  said  jarred  upon  him,  and 
itirred  up  secret  springs  of  which  they  had  no  con- 
ception. He  could  haiiUy  conceal  his  irritation  as 
the  two  went  on,  blandly  j)ouring  out  their  advice 
from  either  side  of  the  tea-table,  when  he  asked 
whether  Miss  (Jeorge  was  not  to  be  of  the  party. 

"  No  ;  I  had  not  thotight  of  inviting  Miss  George," 
said  Mrs.  Butler,  stitlly.  "  It  is  always  doubtful  in 
these  (;ascs  .  .  .  ." 

**  Not  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  mixin'  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  society,"  said  Hen-ey,  who  was  pres- 
ent, cross-legged,  .intl  looking  lik«  the  Solomon  who 
was  to  decide  ail  diiliculties. 

"  Danger,"  said  Richard ;  '*  what  possible  daager 
can  there  be  ?  " 

^  You  bad  better  biiag  her,"  ffraated  Charles. 
"  She  has  got  a  ymr  ci  vncommmt  Siigfat  eye* ;  and 
I  fluppose  diere  we  strawberriec  enough  for  us 
all»" 
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"  Or  we  might  take  down  a  pottle  on  purpose  for 
Miss  George  of  an  inferior  (luality,"  Richard  said. 
"  I  do  tliink  it  is  hani  lines  that  a  nice  Uttle  pretty 
thing  like  that  should  be  shut  up  from  morning  to 
night  in  a  dreary  little  hole  of  a  sch —  " 

Mrs.  Butler,  with  a  glance  at  L)'dia,  who  was 
standing  by,  absorbed  in  the  conversation,  hastened 
to  interpose. 

"  She  is  quite  admirable  and  excellent  in  her  own 
way  (children,  go  into  the  back  drawing-room) ; 
but,  my  dear  Richard,  there  is  nothing  more  unde- 
sirable than  putting  people  into  false  positions 

The  person  of  whom  you  speak  is  not  de  tioire  clause, 
and  it  would  be  but  mistaken  kindness.** 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  Hervey,  much  pleased  with 
the  expression,  "  Miss  George  is  not  d^  noler  clause." 

"  Confound  notre  classe"  sjud  liichard,  hastily. 

"Don't  be  blasphemous,  Dick,"  said  his  uncle 
Charles. 

And  then,  remembering  that  this  was  not  the 
way  to  speak  in  such  company,  the  young  man  stop- 
ped short,  and  begged  Mrs.  Butler's  pardon. 

She  was  pouring  out  small  black-looking  cups 
of  tea,  and  looking  offended  with  a  turned-down 
mouth ;  and,  indeed,  the  maternal  autocrat  was  not 
used  to  such  plain-talking. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  liichard,  that  you  are  scarcely 
the  person  to  provide  amusement  for  Miss  (ieorgc," 
she  said. 

"  All,  Dick,"  cried  Madame  de  Tracy,  giving  a 
little  shriek  and  forgetting  her  prudence ;  she  couUl 
keep  silence  no  longer.  "  Be  careful,  my  deare-st 
boy ;  do  not  let  yourself  be  carried  away  by  vour 
feelings.  I  guessed,  —  I  am  rapid  to  notice  things, 
—  I  have  trembled  ever  since  that  day  at  the  stu- 
dio." She  looked  .so  anxious  and  so  concerned  be- 
tween her  frizzy  curls  that  Dick  burst  out  laughing. 

"  So  this  is  your  fine  scheme  ?  No,  you  have  not 
guessed  right,  Aunt  Matilda.  Poor  little  Miss  George 
is  not  dangerous  for  me,  but  I  cannot  help  los- 
ing my  temper  when  I  hear  persons  of  sense  using 
the  wicked  old  commonplaces  which  have  made  so 
many  people  miserable,  and  which  condemn  a  poor 
child  to  such  a  drearj-,  unsatisfactory  mockery  of 
existence.  Th^^e,  she  is  just  as  well-mannered  and 
pretty  as  Georgie  or  Catherine;  and  I  am  not  to 
eat  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  her  company  for 
fear  of  being  contaminated,"  cried  Dick  in  a  fiune. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Dic^k,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy, 
"  you  are  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  sentiment ; 
but  I  fear  it  is  there." 

"  I  am  speaking  fix»m  no  personal  feeling,"  cried 
Dick,  still  angr)' ;  and  to  IMadame  de  Tracy  at  least 
his  words  carried  conviction  at  the  time.  (But  was 
it  so,  I  wonder ;  and  had  Miss  George's  soft,  pretty 
eyes  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ?)  »•  It  is  a 
mere  sense  of  fairness  and  justice,"  Dick  went  on, 
*'  which  would  make  me  dislike  to  see  any  fellow- 
creature  liartUy  used ;  and  if  I  have  spoken  half  a 
dozen  words  oH  kindness  to  her,  it  was  because  .... 
It  is  no  tttc  staying  any  longer,  I  shall  only  offend 
more  and  more.  Good  nighL"  And  then  he  sud- 
denly took  np  his  hat  and  went  away.  On  his  way 
down  stairs,  he  reUered  fais  mind  by  being  even  more 
kind  than  usual  to  a  person  whom  he  considered 
unjustly  treated  by  the  ^vorld  in  general  and  his 
aunts  in  particular. 

Women  usually  respect  a  man  when  he  is  angry, 
even  when  he  is  m  the  wrong,  and  Richard  was  not 
in  the  wrong.  '*  I  think  lor  once  I  was  mistaken," 
said  Madaiue  de  Tracy;  "and  yet  people  are  not 
always  oonscioos  of  their  own  feelings.     But,  under 
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the  circumstances,  we  must  take  Miss  George,  or 
Dick  will  fancy  .  .  .  ." 

"  O,  certainly,  if  you  all  wish  it,"  said  Mrs.  But- 
ler. "Will  you  have  any  more  tea,  Matilda? 
Now,  children,  what  are  you  all  about?  You  may 
po  and  ask  Mi.ss  George  to  the  picnic;  and  then 
come  up  and  helji  me  to  dress." 

Meanwhile  llichanl  was  walking  away,  biting  and 
pulling  his  moustache.  He  went  along  Eaton 
S(]uare  until  he  came  to  the  public  house  at  the 
comer  of  Hobart  Place.  There  he  was  stopped  by 
a  crowd  of  diildren  and  idlers  who  had  taken  up 
their  jxwition  on  tiie  pavement,  for  Mr.  Punch  was 
.•jcjiieaking  at  the  top  of  his  voice  from  his  pulpit, 
and  they  had  all  gathered  round  to  listen  to  his 
morality.  Tlie  children  had  already  taken  up  their 
places  in  the  stalls  and  were  sitting  in  a  row  on  the 
curb-.''tone.  "  Ookedookedookedoo,"  said  Mr.  Punch, 
'•  where  'a  the  babby  ?  Throw  the  babby  out  of 
window." 

"  Dook !  dere  it  go,"  cried  another  baby,  sitting 
in  the  gutter  and  clapping  its  dirty  little  hands. 

Richard  stopped  for  a  minute  to  look  at  Punch's 
antics:  going  on  with  his  reflections  meanwhile. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  was 
a  great  cruel  Punch,  remorselessly  throwing  babies 
and  children  out  of  window,  and  ^liss  George 
among  the  rest,  while  the  people  looked  on  and  ap- 
I)lau(k>d,  and  Tobv  the  philosopher  sat  by  quite  in- 
difTercnt  in  his  frill  collar. 

"  That  poor  little  thing,"  he  was  thinking,  "  her 
wistful,  helpless  glances  move  me  with  pity;  was 
there  ever  a  more  innocent  little  scapegoat?  O, 
those  women !  their  talk  and  their  assumption  and 
suspicions  make  me  so  angry  I  can  scarcely  contain 
myself  De  noire  classe,"  and  he  began  to  laugh 
again,  while  Punch,  capering  and  singing  his  song 
of  "  ookedook,"  was  tnumphantly  beating  the  po- 
liceman about  the  head.  "  Would  they  think  Heme 
de  notre  clause,  I  wonder?"  Dick  said  to  himself; 
"  will  it  be  her  turn  some  day  to  be  discussed  and 
snubbed  and  patronized  ?  My  poor  noble  Heine," 
—  and  Richard  seemed  to  see  her  pass  before  him, 
with  her  eager  face, — "  is  there  one  of  them  to  com- 
pare to  her  amonc  the  dolls  and  lay  figures  de  notre 
rlasse?"  He  walked  on,  Punch's  shrieks  were  fol- 
lowing him,  and  ringing  in  his  ears  with  the  chil- 
dren's laughter.  As  he  went  along,  the  thought  of 
Iteine  returned  to  him  again  and  again,  as  it  had 
done  that  day  he  walked  along  the  sands  to  Tracy ; 
again  and  again  he  was  wondering  what  she  was 
doing :  was  she  in  her  farm  superintending,  was  she 
gone  on  one  of  her  many  journeys  along  the  straight 
and  dusty  roads,  was  she  spinning  flax  perhaps  at 
the  open  door,  or  reading  by  the  <lying  daylight  out 
of  one  of  her  mother's  old  brown  Ijooks  ?'....  A 
distant  echo  of  Punch's  weird  "  ookedookedoo " 
reached  him  like  a  warning  as  he  walked  away. 

The  day  at  Lambswold  was  a  great  success  the 
cliildren  thought.  It  was  alwut  twelve  o'clock,  when 
the  shadows  were  shortest  and  the  birds  most  silent, 
that  the  drag  and  the  fly  from  the  station  came  driv- 
ing up  the  steep  and  into  the  court  Charles  Butler 
received  them  all  at  the  door,  shaking  hands  with 
each  as  they  ascended  the  steps.  Catherine  and  the 
childn-n  had  come  in  the  fly,  and  the  others  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  drag.  The  house  had  been  silent 
for  months,  and  now,  one  instant  after  the  arrival, 
the  voices  were  e<hoing  in  the  hall,  up  stairs  in  the 
bedroom,  the  children  were  racing  round  and  round, 
Sandy  WM  scampering  up  and  down.    It  was  like 


one  of  Washington  Irving's  tales  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  of  deserted  halls  suddenly  repeopled  with  the 
life  of  other  days.  There  was  a  great  array  of  mus- 
lins, and  smart  hats  and  feathers.  Catherine,  too, 
had  i:nconsciously  put  out  all  her  simple  science  to 
make  herself  look  harmonious  as  it  were,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  holiday,  with  the  summer  parks, 
and  the  gardens  full  of  flowers,  with  the  fields 
through  which  they  had  been  speeding,  daisy-sprin- 
kled, cool,  and  deeply  shadowed,  with  cattle  grazing 
in  the  sunshine ;  in  keeping  with  the  sky  which  was 
iridescent,  azure,  and  gently  fleeced ;  in  keeping 
with  her  own  youth  and  delight  in  its  freshness. 
As  Miss  George  came  with  her  pupils,  smiling,  up 
the  ancient  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  house, 
Charles  Butler  was  pleased  with  the  bright,  happy 
face  he  was  looking  down  upon.  It  is  only  older 
people,  after  all,  who  are  quite  ynselfish  and  feel 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
others. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands  with  her  courteously. 

Mrs.  Butler,  who  was  in  the  hall,  looked  round 
surprised  at  the  unusual  urbanity.  Catherine  George 
herself  was  not  surprised,  she  expected  everybody 
to  be  kind  to-day,  everything  to  be  delightful.     The 

Eretty  figure  came  climbing  the  steps,  with  all  the 
indscape  for  a  background.  The  sun  was  shining 
through  the  flying  folds  of  her  muslin  draperies,  it 
was  again  reflected  in  the  burning  feather  in  her 
hat.  The  lights  shone  from  the  dark  eyes  in  antici- 
pation of  the  happiness  which  was  already  hers. 
What  did  not  she  expect? — for  the  minute,  any- 
thing, everything.  Like  many  of  us,  she  thought 
happiness  was  yet  to  come,  and  behold,  the  guest 
was  here  beside  her.  Happiness  is  but  a  shy  god- 
dess, as  we  all  know ;  she  comes  bashfully  into  the 
room,  all  the  hearts  suddenly  leap  and  the  eyes  be- 
gin to  brighten,  but  she  is  very  apt  to  fly  if  we  rush 
forward  to  embrace  her.  "  How  remarkably  well 
Miss  George  is  looking,"  said  Beamish,  to  his  future 
mother-in-law. 

"  O  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  "  remarkably  well." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

JIY    LOVE   IN  HER   ATTIRE   DOTH   SHOW   HER   WIT. 

The  morning  room  at  Lambswold  was  a  gray, 
melancholy,  sunshiny  room.  The  light  shone  in 
through  two  great  open  windows  on  the  gray  Avails 
and  ancient  po.ssessions.  A  glass  drop  cnandelier, 
quaint  and  old  -  fivshioned,  reflected  it  in  bright 
prisms.  A  shrouded  harp  stood  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.  There  was  an  old  pink  carpet,  with  a 
pattern  of  faded  -wreaths;  a  tall  chimney-piece, 
with  marble  garlands,  yellowed  by  time  ;  and  foun- 
tains and  graceful  ornamentations.  A  picture  was 
hanging  over  it,  —  a  picture  of  a  lady,  all  blue  and 
green  shadows  in  a  clouded  world  of  paint,  with  a 
sort  of  white  turban  or  nighttiap  on.  She  had  the 
pretty  coquettish  grace  which  belonged  to  the  wom- 
en other  time,  who  still  seem  to  be  smiling  archly 
out  of  their  frames  at  their  gaping  descendants. 

Through  the  window  there  was  a  sight  of  a  lawn 
and  a  great  spreading  tree,  where  figures  were  busy 
preparing  the  tables,  and  beyond  them  again  a 
sweet  pastoral  valley  and  misty  morning  hills. 

"  Ah,  how  pretty  ! "  cried  Catherine  Butler,  step- 
ping out  at  once  through  the  window. 

Beamish,  who  had  been  cross  coming  down,  and 
who  had  fancied  she  talked  too  much  to  Dick's  new 
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friend,  Mr.  Holland,  followed  her  to  give  her  a 
scolding ;  hut  Catherine  met  him  with  a  smile  and 
A  preat  red  rose  she  had  just  pulled  olT  the  trellis. 
And  so  the  two  made  it  up,  and  stoo<l  pickinjj;  rose- 
buds for  one  another,  like  a  Dresden  shepherd  and 
shephenless. 

"  What  time  do  we  dine  ?  "  said  Hervey.  "  I 
suppose  this  is  only  luncheon,  Charles  ?  " 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Charles,  "  I  don't  know  what 
this  is,  —  earwigs  most  likely.  Dick  would  have  it 
out  there." 

"  Alas !  we  arc  no  longer  young  enough  to  go 
without  our  dinners,  my  dear  brother,"  cried  Ma- 
dame de  Tracy.     "  Do  you  remember  —  ?  " 

"  I  see  the  croquet-ground  is  in  very  good  order," 
said  (Jeot^ie,  who  had  been  standing  absorbed  be- 
fore one  of  the  windows,  and  who  had  not  been  lis- 
tening to  what  they  were  saying  ;  while  Frank  PIol- 
land  (he  was  a  well-known  animal  painter)  walked 
straight  up  to  the  chimney  and  looked  up  at  the  pic- 
ture. 

"  Is  n't  this  a  Gainsborough  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man. 

"  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Dick,  who  be- 
gan to  play  showman,  "  is  the  celebrated  portrait  of 
my  great-aunt,  Miss  Paventr}',  the  heiress.  She 
brought  Lambswold  into  the  family,  and  two  very 
ugly  wine-coolers,  which  shall  be  exhibited  free  of 
any  e.xtra  chai^.  That"  —  pointing  to  a  picture 
between  the  windows  — "  is  Richanl  Butler,  the 
Jir.it  martyr  of  the  nanje.  He  was  burned  at  the 
stake  at  Smithficld  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  sur- 
named  the  —  " 

"  What  a  charming  picture !  "  said  Holland,  who 
had  been  all  this  time  looking  at  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Paventry,  while  the  children  stood  round  star- 
ing at  him  in  turn. 

"  Charming  ! "  echoed  Dick,  suddenlj^  astride  on 
hi?  hobby-horse ;  "  I  did  n't  expect  this  from  you, 
Holland." 

"  Ta  ta  ta,"  said  Charles  Butler.  "  What  have  I 
done  with  the  cellar  key  ?  I  shall  only  get  out  my 
second-best  sherry ;  it  is  quite  good  enough  for  any 
of  you."  And  the  host  trotted  oft' with  a  candle  to 
a  sacred  inner  vault,  where  nobody  but  himself  ever 
penetrated,  —  not  even  Mundy,  the  devoted  facto- 
tum upon  whose  head  it  was  always  found  necessary 
to  empty  the  vials  before  anything  could  be  consid- 
ered as  satisfactorily  arranged. 

Meanwhile  Dick  was  careering  round  and  round 
at  full  gallop  on  his  favorite  steed,  although  he  was 
lounging  back  to  all  appearance  on  the  sofa  by  Ma- 
dame de  Tracy.  "  I  see  no  charm  in  a  lie,"  he  was 
saying,  in  his  ({uiet,  languid  way  ;  "  and  the  picture 
is  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end."  Holland  was  be- 
ginning to  interrupt,  but  Dick  went  on  pointing 
a-s  he  spoke :  "  Look  at  that  shapeless,  impudent 
substitute  for  a  tree ;  do  you  see  the  grain  of  the 
bark  ?  Is  there  any  attempt  at  drawing  in  those 
coarse  blotches  meant,  I  suppose,  for  ivy-leaves  ? 
Look  at  those  plants  in  the  foreground,  —  do  you 
call  that  a  truthful  rendering  of  fact  V  Where  is  the 
delicate  tracery  of  Nature's  lacework  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place  I  don't  quite  understand  what 
you  mean  by  a  rendering  of  fact,"  said  Holland  ; 
"  I  can't  help  thinking  you  have  criblxul  that  pre- 
cious phrase  out  of  a  celebrated  art-critic." 

"  The  phrase  is  n't  English,"  said   Mailaine  de 
Tnicy,  who  always  longed  to  rush  into  any  discus- 
sion, whether  she  understood  or  not  what  it  was  all 
about. 
"I  hate  all  the  jargon,"  said  Holland,  drawing 


himself  up  (a  tall  figure  in  an  iron-gray  suit,  such  as 
young  men  wear  now-a-days,  with  a  smart  yellow 
rose  in  the  button-hole).  "  Art-c-ritic  !  art-history  ! 
word-painting  I  germ-sjx)iling  of  English.  Pah  !  I 
tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  criticise,  Gainsborough  looked  at  Nature  in  the 
right  way.  I  tell  you  he  'd  got  another  sort  of  spec- 
tacles on  his  noble  nose  than  what  are  worn  now-a- 
<lays  by  your  new-fangled  would-be  regenerators  of 
art.  If  you  want  the  sort  of  truth  you  ai*e  talking 
about,  you  had  better  get  a  microscope  at  once  to 
paint  with,  and  the  stronger  the  instrument  the 
more  truthful  you'll  be.  I  tell  you,"  continued 
Holland,  more  and  more  excited,  "  if  you  and  your 
friends  arc  right,  then  Titian  and  Gioi^ione  and 
Tintoret  are  wrong." 

"  Hang  Titian  ! "  interrupted  Dick,  with  quiet 
superiority,  while  his  hobby-horse  gave  a  suuden 
plunge  and  became  almost  unmanageable.  "  He 
was  utterly  false  and  conventional,  —  infernally  clev- 
er, if  you  like.  But  we  want  truth,  —  we  want  to 
go  back  to  a  more  reverential  treatment  of  Nature, 
and  that  is  only  to  be  done  by  patience  and  humble 
imitation." 

The  reformer  Dick  was  still  lounging  among  the 
cushions,  but  his  gray  eyes  were  twinkling  as  they 
did  when  he  was  excited. 

Miss  Georee,  who  had  been  listening  absorbed  all 
this  time,  looked  up  into  his  face  almost  frightened 
at  the  speech  about  Titian.  Mrs.  Butler  said,  "  Fie, 
fie,  you  naughty  boy ! "  with  lumbering  playfulness. 
The  sun  was  shining  so  brightly  outside  that  the 
roses  looked  like  little  flames,  and  the  grass  was 
transfigured ;  the  children  were  tumbling  about  in 
it. 

Miss  CJeorge  should  have  remembered  that  there 
was  youth  and  inexperience  to  palliate  Richard 
Butler's  irreverence.  Youth  has  a  right  to  be  arro- 
gant, or  is  at  least  an  excuse  for  presumption,  since 
it  can't  have  experience ;  and,  moreover,  Dick's  ex- 
aggeration had  Its  kernel  of  truth  amidst  a  vast  deal 
of  frothy  pulp. 

Tlie  Truth,  as  Dick  would  write  it,  was  that  he 
and  his  comrades  were  reformers,  and  like  reformers 
they  would  have  broken  the  timc-honoretl  images  of 
the  old  worship  in  their  new-born  aeal.  It  is  health- 
ier to  try  and  paint  a  blade  of  grass  to  the  utmost  of 
your  ability,  than  to  daith  in  a  bold  background  and 
fancy  you  are  a  lleynolds  or  a  (Jainsborough.  But 
honest  Dick  will  find  that  to  imitate  blades  of  grass 
and  bits  of  fern  and  birtl's-nests  with  bluish  eggs, 
however  well  and  skilfully,  is  not  the  end  and  tno 
object  of  painting.  And,  indeed,  the  right  treat- 
ment was  already  visible  in  his  works,  fighting 
against  system  and  theories.  What  can  they  pro- 
duce but  dry  pieces  of  mechanism  ? 

The  true  painter  is  the  man  who  paints  with  bis 
soul,  and  so  finds  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

"She  was  a  most  delightful  person,  I  believe," 
said  Mrs.  Butler,  gazing  in  her  turn  at  Miss  Paven- 
tr}'.    "  She  never  married." 

"It  is  very  curious,"  said  Holland,  "but don't  you 
see  a  decided  likeness?"  and  he  looked  from  the 
picture  to  one  of  the  persons  present,  and  then  back 
at  the  picture  again. 

"  You  mean  Miss  George,"  said  Dick.  "  I  've  oft- 
en noticed  it;  but  she  has  got  a  much  prettier  and 
more  becoming  hat  on  than  that  affair  of  poor  old 
Aunt  Lydia's.  I  like  your  red  feather,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  Catherine.  "  If  I  were  a  woman,"  Dick  went 
on,  still  contrar}'  and  discursive,  '*  I  should  like  to 
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be  a  pnen  woman,  or  a  blue  woman,  or  a  red  one, 
—  I  (shiiuld  n't  like  to  he  a  particolored  woman.  I 
don't  know  why  ladies  are  so  nmch  afraid  of  wear- 
in"  their  own  colors,  and  are  all  for  pemi-tones  and 
mHctiuvs.  Now  that  feather  of  yours  is  a  capital 
bit  of  color,  and  ;rives  one  pleasure  to  look  at" 
"  I  should  think  the  reason  that  most  ladies  prefer 

3uiet  coloi"9,"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  stiiily,  "  is  that  they 
o  not  penerally  wish  to  make  themselves  conspicu- 
ous. Xo  lady  wishes  to  attract  attention  by  over- 
fine  clothes,"  she  repeated,  glancing  at  the  obnoxious 
feather  and  rustling  in  all  the  conscious  superiority 
of  two  ])ale  mauve  daughters,  and  garments  of 
flowing  dun-color  and  sickly  magenta  and  white. 

"  I  do  believe,  my  dear  aunt,  there  are  people  who 
would  like  to  boil  down  the  Union  Jack  into  a  sort 
of  neutral  tint,"  said  Dick,  "  and  mix  up  the  poor 
old  buti*  and  blue  of  one's  youth  into  a  nondescript 
green." 

"  Such  things  have  cert.ainly  been  tried  before 
now,"  said  Holland,  while  Butler,  turning  to  Cath- 
erine, went  on,  "  Don't  let  them  put  you  out  of 
conceit  with  your  flame-color,  Miss  George ;  it  is 
very  pretty  indeed  and  very  becoming."  He  was 
vexed  with  his  aunt  for  the  rude,  pointed  way  in 
which  she  had  spoken ;  he  saw  Catherine  looking 
shy  and  unhajipy.  But  she  soon  brightened  up, 
and,  as  she  blushed  with  pleasure  to  hear  Dick 
liked  her  feather,  its  flames  seemed  to  mount  into 
her  cheeks.  In  the  fair  appai*el  of  youth,  and  inno- 
cence, and  happiness,  no  wonder  she  looked  Avell 
and  cbai-med  them  all  by  her  artless  ai*ts.  There 
•was  no  dress  more  goi^eous  and  dazzling  than  Cath- 
erine's that  day.  Mot  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  not 
Madame  ll;ichel  and  all  her  nostrums,  not  all  the 
hair-pins,  and  eye-washes,  and  affectations  can  equal 
it.  I  cannot  attempt  to  define  how  rightly  or 
wrongly  Catherine  was  behaving  in  looking  so 
pretty  and  feeling  so  happy  in  Dick  Butler's  com- 
pany, in  having  placed  an  idol  upon  her  most  secret 
shrine,  and  then  fallen  down  and  worshipped  it. 
An  idol  somewhat  languid  and  nonchalant,  with 
mustachios,  with  a  name,  alas !  by  this  time.  Poor 
little  worshipper  !  it  was  in  secret  that  she  brought 
her  offerings,  her  turtle-dove's  eggs,  and  flowers,  and 
crj-stal  drops,  and  sudden  ligiits,  and  flickering 
tapers.  She  was  a  modest  and  silent  little  worship- 
per ;  she  said  nothing,  did  nothing :  only  to  be  in 
this  paradise  with  her  idol  there  before  her  walking 
al)out  in  a  black  velvet  suit;  to  l)e  listening  to  his 
talk,  and  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  to  the  scythe 
of  the  reapers;  to  witness  such  beautiful . sights, 
gracious  aspects,  changing  skies,  —  it  was  too  good 
almost  to  be  true.  It  seemed  to  Catherine  as  if  the 
Bong  in  her  heart  was  pouring  out,  she  could  not 
contain  it,  and  all  the  air  seemed  full  of  music. 
She  wondered  if  the  others  were  listening  to  it  too. 
But  they  were  busy  unpacking  the  hampers  and 
getting  out  the  sherry,  nor  had  they  all  of  them  the 
can  to  hear. 

Some  pills  arc  dangerous  to  those  who  possess 
thcin :  tins  one  of  Catlierine's  means  much  discord 
in  life  as  well  as  great  harmony;  saddest  silence, 
the  endless  terrors  an<l  miseries  of  an  imaginative 
nature ;  the  disappointment  f)f  cai)acitics  ibr  happi- 
u.  -  fi.o  great  to  l>e  ever  sali.-fiod  in  this  world. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Btitler,  returning  from 
a  short  excursion  to  tlie  hampers,  could  hardly 
belicTe  it  was  her  silent  and  subdued  little  govem- 
tm  who  was  sUindinfr  there  chattering  and  laughing. 
Her  eyes  were  dancmg  and  her  voice  thrilling,  for 
was  oot  Dick  standiug  by  ? 


Providence  made  a  great  mistake  when  it  put 
hearts  into  girls,  —  hearts  all  I'eady  to  love,  and  to 
admire,  and  to  be  grateful  and  hajipy  with  a  word, 
with  a  nothing.  jVnd  if  Providence  had  made  a 
still  further  mistake,  and  ma<le  dependants  of  the 
same  stuff  as  the  rest,  and  allowed  them  to  forget, 
for  one  instant,  their  real  station  in  life,  Mi-s.  Butler 
was  determined  to  supply  any  such  deficiencies,  and 
to  remind  Miss  George  if  ever  she  chanced  to  for^t. 
But  poor  httle  Catherine,  as  I  have  said,  defied  her 
in  her  brief  hour  of  happiness.  She  would  not  re- 
member, and,  indeed,  she  could  not  prevent  her 
cheeks  from  blushing  and  her  eyes  from  shining 
more  brightly  than  any  others  present.  Her  youth, 
her  beauty,  her  sweet  abrupt  girlishness  iisserted 
themselves  for  once,  and  could  not  be  repressed. 
Nobody  could  put  them  out.  Even  when  she  was 
silent  these  things  were  speaking"  for  her  in  a  lan- 
guage no  one  could  fail  to  understand.  If  it  had 
been  one  of  Mrs.  Butler's  own  daughters,  she  would 
have  looked  on  with  gentlest  maternal  sympathy  at 
so  much  innocent  happiness ;  but  for  !^liss  George 
she  had  no  feeling  save  that  of  uneasiness  and 
disquiet.  It  was  hard  upon  the  poor  mother  to  have 
to  stand  by  and  see  her  own  well-educated,  perfectly 
commonplace  Georgie  eclipsed,  —  put  out  —  dis- 
tanced altogether  by  this  stiff,  startled,  dark-eyed 
little  creature,  with  the  sudden  bright  blushes  com- 
ing and  going  in  her  cheeks.  Mrs.  Butler  could 
not  help  seeing  that  they  all  liked  talking  to  her. 
Charles  Butler,  Holland  (Mr.  Holland  had  quite 
lost  his  heart  to  the  pretty  little  governess),  Dick, 
and  Beamish,  even.  But  then  Georgie  did  not  look 
up  all  grateful  and  delighted  if  anybody  noticed  her, 
and  flush  up  like  a  snow  mountain  at  sunrise ! 

Of  course,  Catherine  would  have  been  behaving 
much  better  if  she  had  shown  far  more  strength  of 
character,  and  never  thought  of  anything  less  desira- 
ble than  Augusta's  French,  or  Lydia's  History,  and 
if  she  had  overcome  any  feelings  —  even  before  she 
was  conscious  of  them  —  except  those  connected 
with  her  interesting  profession.  But  Catherine  had 
no  strength  of  mind.  She  was  led  by  anybwly  and 
anything  that  came  across  her  way.  She  was  one 
of  those  people  who  ai-e  better  liked  by  men  than 
by  women.  For  it  is  difficult  sometimes  for  the 
weary  and  hardly-tried  amazons  of  life  to  feel  a 
perfect  tolerance  and  sympathy  with  other  women 
of  weaker  mould  and  nature.  These  latter  are 
generally  shielded  and  carried  along  by  other 
strength  than  their  own ;  they  i-est  all  through  the 
hejit  of  the  day,  leaving  others  to  fight  their  battles 
and  to  defend  them,  and  then  when  the  battle  is 
over  are  i-esting  still.  Tlie  strongest  and  fiercest  of 
amazons  would  be  glad  to  lay  down  her  arms  at 
time.'^,  and  i-est  and  be  weak  and  cared  iur ;  but  the 
help  comes  not  for  her ;  f>he  must  bear  the  bimien 
of  lier  strength  and  courage,  and  fight  on  until  the 
ni^ht. 

Mrs.  Butler  was  one  of  the  amazons  of  the  many 
tribes  of  amazons  that  still  exist  in  the  world. 
They  arc  married  as  well  as  unmarried.  This  wo- 
man for  years  and  years  had  worked  and  striven  and 
battled  for  her  husband  and  chihlren  ;  she  managed 
them  and  her  husband  and  his  affairs;  she  dictated, 
and  ruled,  and  commanded ;  she  was  very  anxious 
at  times,  very  weary,  very  dispirited,  but  she  gave 
no  sign,  allowed  no  complaint  to  escape  her,  bore 
her  sufierings  in  silence.  Once,  and  once  only,  to 
her  eldest  daughter  she  had  si^oken  a  little  half 
word,  when  things  were  going  very  wrong,  —  when 
Francis's  debts  were  most  overwhelming,  —  when 
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Robert  had  j^ot  into  some  new  scrape  worse  than 
the  la«t,  —  when  money  was  not  forthoominp.  and 
everj'thlng  was  looking  dark.  "Dear  mamma." 
Catherine  Butler  had  said,  with  her  tender  .«mile, 
and  closed  her  anus  round  the  poor  hanussctl  moth- 
er's neck  in  a  yoke  that  never  galled. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  Mrs.  Butler  seemed  to  avoid 
little  Catherine,  or  only  to  speak  to  her  in  a  cold, 
indifferent  voice  that  made  the  girl  wonder  what 
she  had  done  amiss.  Now  and  again  she  started  at 
the  rude  setnlowns  to  which  she  was  little  accus- 
tomed. What  did  it  all  mean  ?  What  crime  was 
she  guilty  of?  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  think 
otherwise  than  tenderly  of  any  one  iK-longing  to  the 
house  she  had  learnt  to  love.  She  meekly  pursued 
her  persecutrix  with  beseeching  eyes.  She  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  melt  a  glacier.  To  people  who 
have  taken  a  prejudice  or  a  dislike,  every  wonl  is 
toisunderstood,  every  look  offends;  and  Catherine's 
wistfiil  glances  only  annoyed  and  worried  Mrs. 
Butler,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  touched.  Had 
some  malicious  Puck  squeezed  some  of  the  juice  of 
Oberon's  purple  flower  upon  Catherine's  scarlet 
feather  to  set  them  all  wandering  and  at  cross  pur- 
poses all  through  this  midsummer's  day  ?  In  and  out 
of  the  house,  the  garden,  the  woods,  this  little  Helen 
went  along  ■R-ith  the  rest,  looking  prettier,  more 
pathetic,  every  minute.  We  all  have  a  gift  of  sec- 
ond sight  more  or  less  developed,  and  Catherine 
knew  ^>omething  was  coming  now  that  the  first  burst 
of  happiness  was  over.  An  old  saw  came  into  her 
head  about  a  light  heart  in  the  morning  bringing 
tears  before  night. 

The  luncheon  did  credit  to  Mundy  and  the  ham- 
pers. There  were  no  earwigs,  only  little  soft  winds 
to  stir  the  cloth,  cross-lights,  and  a  gentle  check- 
work  of  gray  shadow  upon  the  dresses.  Charles 
Butler's  second  best  wine  was  so  good  that  they  all 
laughed,  and  asked  what  his  best  could  be.  Sandy 
frisked   about  and   feasted  upon   mavonnaisc   and 

I)ressed  veal.  Sandy  had  a  companion,  Mr.  Hol- 
and's  dog  Peter,  a  self-conscious  pug,  with  many 
affectations,  and  with  all  the  weaknesses  belonging 
to  a  sensitive  nature.  He  was  nevertheless  a  laith- 
ful  and  <levoted  friend,  tender-hearted  and  curly- 
tailed.  Sandy  had  seen  less  of  the  world,  and 
sniffed  about  in  a  little  rough  coat  without  any  pre- 
tensions, and  was  altogether  of  a  less  impressionable 
and  artiistic  nature.  He  loved  good  sj)ort,  good 
bones,  and  a  comfortable  nap  after  dinner.  His 
master  was  of  a  different  calibre  to  Peter's,  and  dogs 
are  certainly  inriuenccd  by  the  people  with  whom 
the>'  live.  All  day  long  Peter  walked  about  at 
Holland's  heels,  quite  rcgartlless  of  Sandy's  un- 
meaning atticks  and  invitations  to  race  or  to  growl. 
Peter  only  shook  him  off,  and  advanced  in  that  con- 
fidential, consetjuential  manner  which  is  peculiar  to 
his  race. 

Luncheon  had  come  to  an  end.  Catherine  looked 
up,  and  breathed  a  great  breath  as  she  looked 
into  the  keen  glimmer  overhead ;  soil  little  winds, 
scented  with  pinc-woo<l  and  rose-trees,  came  and 
blew  about.  Holland  and  Dick  had  got  into  a  new 
discussion  over  the  famotis  Gainsborough,  and  the 
children,  who  thought  it  all  very  stupid,  had  jumped 
up  one  by  one  and  run  away  to  the  cnxjuet-ground. 
But  Catherine  iprgot  to  go.  Tliere  she  sat  on  the 
gra.ss,  with  her  back  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
saying  nothing,  looking  ever%'thing,  listening,  and 
al»orbed.  Catherine  did  well  to  rest  in  this  green 
bower  for  a  little  before  starting  along  the  dusty 
high-road  again.    People  are  forever  uttering  warn- 


ings, and  teDing  of  the  <langers,  and  deep  preci- 
pices, and  roaring  tommts  to  be  passed  ;  but  there 
are  ever>'where,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  green  bowers 
and  sliady  places  along  the  steepest  roads.  And  so, 
too,  when  the  tempest  blows  without  and  rain  is 
beating;  tired,  and  cold,  and  weary,  you  come, 
perhaps,  to  a  little  roadside  inn,  where  lights  are 
burning  and  foo<l  an<l  rest  await  you.  The  storm 
has  not  ceased ;  it  is  raging  still,  but  a  shelter  in- 
terposes betwtjen  you  and  it  for  a  time,  and  you  set 
off  with  new  strength  and  new  courage  to  face  it. 

Mrs.  Butler,  as  a-^ual,  recalled  Catherine  to  her- 
self. 

"Mi.'j.s  George,  be  so  good  as  to  see  what  the 
children  are  doing."  And  so  poor  Catherine  was 
dismi.<sed  from  her  green  bower.  It  was  hard  to 
have  to  go,  —  to  be  dismissed  in  disgrace,  as  it  were, 
with  Dick  standing  by  to  see  it.  The  children 
were  close  at  hand,  and  not  thinking  of  mischief. 

"  We  don't  want  you.  Miss  George,"  cried  Lydia, 
"  we  are  four  .already;  stand  there  and  see  me' cro- 
quet Augusta."  Miss  GeoiT^e  stooil  where  she  was 
told,  but  she  looked  beyond  the  point  which  was  of 
all-absorbing  interest  to  Lydia  at  tluit  instant.  Her 
sad  eyes  strayed  to  the  group  under  the  tree. 
There  was  Dick  lying  at  full  length  on  the  grass : 
he  was  smoking,  and  had  hung  up  his  red  cap  on  a 
branch.  Holland,  in  his  iron-gray  suit,  was  leaning 
against  the  trunk ;  Catherine  Butler  and  Beamish 
were  side  by  side  in  the  shadow.  Georgie  was  in 
the  sunshine,  with  her  dress  all  beflecked  with  trem- 
bling lights  and  shades,  while  the  elders  sat  at  the 
table  talking  over  bygone  times.  Catherine  turned 
away:  she  could  not  bear  the  sight;  it  made  her 
feel  so  forlorn  and  alone,  to  stand  apart  and  watch 
all  these  people  together. 

Catherine  was  afiraid,  too,  lest  some  one  should 
come  up  and  see  her  eyes  full  of  tears  as  she  stood 
watching  the  balls  roll  and  listening  to  the  tap  of 
the  mallets.  It  was  all  so  lovely  and  yet  so  perverse. 
The  sweetness,  the  roses,  the  sunshine,  made  it  hurt 
more,  she  thought,  when  other  tilings  were  unkind. 
This  day's  pleasure  was  like  a  false  friend  ^vith  a 
smiling  face ;  like  a  beautiful  sweet  rose  which  she 
had  picke<l  just  now,  with  a  great  shaqi  thorn  set 
under  the  leaf.  What  had  she  done  ?  AVhy  did 
Mrs.  Butler  look  so  cold  and  so  displea.sed  when  she 
spoke  ?  Whenever  she  was  happiest  something  oc- 
curred to  remind  her  and  warn  her  that  hnppmess 
was  not  for  her.  Catlierine  longed  to  In*  alone,  bat 
it  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  before  she  couhi  get 
away.  The  children  were  all  called  into  the  draw- 
ing-room by  their  sisters,  ami  then  the  little  govern- 
ess escaped  along  the  aveniii'  where  the  rose-leaves 
which  Beamish  and  Catherine  had  scattered  were 
lying.  She  was  .«;ick  at  heart  and  disappointiHl. 
It  was  somcthinc  more  than  mere  vanity  wounded 
which  stung  her  as  she  realized  that  for  some  in- 
scnitable  reason  it  is  Heaven's  decree  that  people 
should  not  be  alike,  that  some  must  be  alone  and 
some  in  company,  some  sad  anil  some  merry,  that 
some  should  have  the  knowledge  of  good  and  others 
the  knowledge  of  evil.  She  most  not  hope  for  roses 
such  as  Catherine's.  She  must  not  be  like  Georgie, 
even,  and  speak  out  her  own  mind,  and  make  ner 
own  friends,  and  \x'.  her  own  .self.  It  was  h:ml  to 
Ix;  humiliated  before  Dick.  It  was  no  humiliation 
to  be  a  governess  and  to  earn  her  own  living :  but 
to  have  ibrgotten  her  place,  and  to  lie  sent  <iown 
lower  like  the  man  in  the  parable,  —  ah,  it  was 
hard! 

Catherine  wandered    on  without    much  caring 
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when?  she  wont,  tintil  she  found  herself  in  a  quaint, 
sunny  nook,  where  all  sorta  of  old-fashioned  ilowers 
were  blowing  —  tiger-lilies,  white  lilies,  balsam,  car- 
nations —  in  a  blaze  against  the  lichen-grown  walls. 
The  colors  were  so  bright,  the  place  so  silent,  and 
sweet,  and  perfumed,  that  Catherine,  coming  into  it, 
forgot  her  dull  speculations.  It  had  been  a  llower- 
gartien  that  Miss  Paventry  had  laid  out  once  upon 
a  time,  and  it  had  been  kept  unchanged  ever  since. 
Quaint,  bright,  strange,  it  was  the  almost  foi^otten 
perftune  of  other  times  that  these  flowers  were  ex- 
tialing. 

Catherine  stayed  there  a  long  time.  She  could  not 
tear  hereelf  away.  She  was  standing  by  a  tall  lily, 
with  her  nose  in  the  cup,  sniffing  up  the  faint,  sleepy 
fragrance,  when  she  heard  steps  upon  the  gravel 
walk,  and,  turning  round,  she  saw  a  bright  red  cap, 
and  beside  it  a  careless  figure  coming  along  with  the 
peculiar  swinging  walk  she  knew  so  well.  Ever 
after  the  scent  of  lilies  conjured  up  the  little 
scene. 

Long  afterwards  Dick,  too,  remembered  the  little 
figure  turning  round  with  startled  eyes,  and  looking 
as  guilty  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  be  found  smelling 
the  lilies.  Holland  thought  she  might  have  been  an 
Italian  Madonna  in  her  framework  of  flowers,  such 
as  the  old  painters  loved  to  paint. 

"  Have  you  been  hiding  yourself  away  here  all  the 
afternoon  ?  "  said  Dick.  "  Ain't  it  a  charming  little 
corner  ? " 

The  two  young  men  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  Catherine  was  coming 
back  to  the  house  with  them. 

"  Do  you  dislike  our  cigars  ?  "  said  Butler,  seeing 
that  she  hesitated. 

"  O  no  !    It  was  —  " 

She  stopped  short,  blushed,  and  came  hastily  for- 
ward. AVhat  would  Mrs.  Butler  say,  she  was  think- 
ing ;  and  then  she  was  aii*aid  lest  they  should  have 
guessed  what  she  thought. 

What  would  Mrs.  Butler  say  ?  Wliat  did  she  say 
when  she  saw  the  three  walking  quietly  towards  the 
house,  sauntering  across  the  lawn,  stopping,  advan- 
cing again,  and  talking  as  they  came. 

Catherine's  fate,  like  most  people's,  was  settled  by 
chance,  as  it  were.  People  seem  themselves  to  give 
the  signal  to  destiny.  Fall  axe,  strike  fatal  match. 
Catherine  dropj)ed  a  rose  she  was  holding,  and  Dick 
bent  down  and  picked  it  up  for  her,  and  that  was 
the  signal.  No  one  saw  the  axe,  but  it  fell  at  that 
moment,  and  the  poor  little  thing's  doom  was  ful- 
fdled. 

The  ladies,  tired  of  the  noise  in-doors,  had  come 
out  upon  the  terrace.  The  children  had  been  dan- 
cing —  a  Spanish  dance,  they  called  it  —  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes ;  gracefully  sliding  about,  and  wav- 
ing their  legs  and  arms  to  Georgie's  performance  on 
the  piano-forte.  The  jingle  of  the  music  reached  the 
terrace,  but  wa.s  only  loud  enough  to  give  a  certain 
zert  to  the  mildness  and  (juiet  of  the  sunset.  The 
lonff  shadows  were  streaking  the  hills,  a  glow  shiv- 
ered, spread,  and  tranciuilly  illumined  the  landscape, 
as  the  two  figures  on  the  terrace  looked  out  at  the 
three  others  advancing  across  the  lawn. 

"  Miss  George  forgets  herself  strangely,"  said  Mrs. 
Butler;  "to-morrow  shall  end  all  this;  but  it  is 
really  vcrj-  embarrassing  to  l)e  obliged  to  dismiss 
her.  I  shall  send  her  to  Mrs.  Martingale's,  from 
whom  I  hone  to  get  a  German  this  time." 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  compas- 
sionately; "she  means  no  hann.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  take  her  back  to  Ernestine.    I  am  sure  my 


da»ighter-in-law  would  be  delighted  with  iaer,  Er- 
nestine is  .so  fastidious." 

"  I  really  cannot  advise  you,"  said  Mrs.  Butler. 
"  This  is  a  warning  to  me  never  to  engage  a  pretty 
governess  again." 

"  She  cannot  help  being  pretty,"  said  Madame  de 
Tracy.  "  I  detest  ugly  people,"  remarked  this  Good 
Samaritan.  "  I  bebeve  she  would  be  a  treasure  to 
Ernestine.  Those  beloved  children  are  darlings, 
but  they  speak  English  like  little  cats  ;  the  accent  is 
deplorable,  and  yet  their  mother  will  not  allow  it. 
I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be  eternally  grateful  to  me 
if  I  take  back  Miss  George." 

"  Pray  take  care,  my  dear  Matilda,"  said  Mrs. 
Butler.  "  Interference  is  always  so  undesirable.  I 
always  try  to  keep  to  my  own  side  of  the  way.  I 
really  could  not  blame  Ernestine  if  she  should " 

Madame  de  Tracy  could  not  endure  opposition. 
"  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  There  is  nothing  so  valu- 
able as  judicious  interference.  I  know  perfectly 
what  I  am  about :  Ernestine  will  be  quite  enchant- 
ed." "Madame  de  Tracy  was  so  positive  that  Mrs. 
Butler  hesitated  ;  she  disliked  scenes  and  explana- 
tions. Here  was  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
poor  little  objection  at  once,  without  effort  or 
trouble  ;  she  would  be  provided  for,  and  Mrs.  But- 
ler was  not  without  one  single  gi-ain  of  kindness  in 
her  composition.  Miss  George  had -been  very  useful 
and  conscientious ;  she  had  nursed  Algy  when  he 
was  ill.  Mrs.  Butler  was  angry  with  Catherine,  but 
she  did  not  wish  her  harm ;  she  was,  to  a  certain 
point,  a  just  woman  with  her  temper  under  con- 
trol. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity," 
said  she,  "  if  Ernestine  really  wishes  for  a  governess 
for  her  children,  and  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  re- 
SfKjnsibility." 

"  O,  I  will  answer  for  that,"  said  Madame  de 
Tracy,  waving  a  welcome  to  the  two  young  men. 
"  The  thing  is  arranged.     Hush-sh-sh  !  " 

Madame  de  Tracy's  warnings  usually  came  afler 
the  flash,  like  the  report  of  a  gun.  Catherine,  com- 
ing along  and  listening  a  little  anxiously  for  the  first 
greetings,  caught  the  words  and  the  glance  of  sig- 
nificance. What  had  they  been  saying  ?  what  did 
it  mean  ?  Her  quick  apprehensions  conjured  up  a 
hundred  different  solutions  :  reprimands  in  store,  no 
more  holidays,  no  more  merry-making.  The  reality 
occurred  to  her  as  an  imjx)ssibility  almost.  To  very 
young  people  changes  are  so  impossible.  They 
would  like  to  come  Jind  to  go,  and  to  see  all  the 
world  ;  but  to  return  always  to  the  nest  in  the  same 
old  creaking  branch  of  the  tree.  Catherine  was 
frightened  and  uneasy.  All  the  way  home  in  the 
drag,  through  the  gray  and  golden  evening ;  in  the 
railway,  scudding  through  a  dusky  wide  country*, 
where  lights  shone  from  the  farmsteads,  and  jxwls  still 
reflected  the  yellow  in  the  west,  she  sat  silent  in  her 
comer,  with  little  Sarah  asleep  beside  her.  Cather- 
ine sat  there  half  happy,  abiost  satisfied,  and  yet 
verj'  sad,  and  imagining  coming  evils.  Let  them 
come !  They  only  .seemed  to  make  the  day  which 
was  just  over  shine  brighter  and  brighter  by  com- 
parison. They  could  not  t;ike  it  from  her;  she 
should  remember  it  always.  And  Catherine  said 
grace,  as  the  children  do,  sitting  there  in  her  quiet 
corner.  "  O,  I  wish  I  was  always  Jiappy,"  thought 
the  cirl ;  "  I  do  so  like  being  hrvppy  !...." 

"  Nothing  could  have  gone  ofi"  better,"  said  Her- 
vey,  at  the  window,  as  they  all  got  out  at  Victoria 
Station. 

"  That  idiot  Mundy  very  nearly  ruined  the  whole 
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thing,"  said  Charles.     "  He  forgot  the  soda-water. 
I  had  to  telegraph  to  G " 

"  Tlianks  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  coming  up. 
"  Now,  children  V  Has  any  one  called  a  cab  for 
them  ?     Tlie  carnage  has  come  for  uh." 

"  Good  night.  Miss  George,"  said  Dick,  under  a 
lanip-|K)st ;  and  everybody  else  said,  "  Good  night, 
good  night." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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SNEEZING  CONSIDERED  HISTORICALLY. 

[Translated  for  ErsBr  Satuhdat  from  Le  Grand  Journal.] 
We«e  I  connected  with  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
I  should  begin  by  entering  upon  the  profoundest 
anat<jmical  considerations  touching  the  phenome- 
non of  sneezing,  its  causes  and  its  eti'ects.  Next,  I 
should  proclaim,  as  gravely  as  becomes  an  immortal 
Acatlemician,  that  this  phenomenon  has  its  origin 
in  the  human  organism,  just  as  laughter,  tears,  gap- 
ing, hiccujts,  and  itching.  Liustly,  I  should  write  on 
this  subject  u  great  big  thick  book,  stufl'ed  full  of 
all  sorts  of  learned  and  technical  matter,  so  that  no 
human  being  wouhl  venture  to  read  it. 

After  all,  1  should  do  nothing  more  than  to  exhibit 
the  scientific  progress  made  by  time  present  in  a 
question  which  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  Aristotle  the 
Peripatetician,  Plutarch  the  .moralist,  Polydorus 
Virj^lius  the  philologist,  Skookins  the  learned  Ger- 
man, Bartholmus  the  Danish  anatomist,  Strador 
the  Italian  antiquarian,  and  tutti  quanti,  despite 
their  empirical  dissertations  on  this  subject. 

Sneezing  was  anciently  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  the  vital  functions  of  the 
human  species. 

A  book-worm,  who  has  wriggled  through  the 
dustiest  chronicles  known,  assigns  the  origin  of 
sneezing  to  the  death  of  our  common  father,  Adam. 
He  invokes,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  a  tradition 
which,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  is  as  old  as  the  oldest 
Rabbins.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  to  sneeze 
and  to  give  up  the  ghost  were  synonymous  terms, 
and  the  same  phenomenon  from  the  days  of  Adam 
to  the  days  of  Jacob.  The  latter  patriarch  was  the 
first  to  revolt  against  the  lusiiges  and  customs  of  his 
family,  and  so  energetically  resisted  tradition,  in 
this  noisy  manner  of  kicking  tlie  bucket,  that  the 
phenomen<m  of  sneezing  instantly  turned  a  complete 
summersault,  went  from  Omega  heels  over  head  to 
Alpha,  and,  ceasing  to  be  the  sign  of  death,  forthwith 
iKicame  the  infallible  sign  of  life.  After  Jacob's 
day,  whenever  children  made  their  appearance  for 
the  first  time  in  this  worhl,  they  announced — and 
continue  to  announce  —  their  arrival  by  sneezing. 

This  is  not  all.  Our  book-wonn  having  added 
that  the  son  of  the  Shunamite  woman,  who  was 
recalled  to  life  by  the  voice  of  Klisha  the  prophet, 
sneezed  seven  times  consecutively  the  moment  he 
recovere<l  his  senses,  a  melomaniac  instantly  ilet-lared 
that  the  different  Umes  of  these  characteristi*  snee^tes 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  seven  tones  of  Guy  Are- 
tin's  gamut 

A  bold  sculptor  (who  was  in  natural  philosonhv 
the  Hen'  Franklin  of  his  day),  Prometheus,  took  it 
into  his  head,  one  morning,  to  make  a  clay  st;itue. 
The  rub  was  not  to  fashion  a  little  inert  monster  of 
clay,  but  to  give  it  life  an<i  motion.  One  day, 
while  Mincr\a  was  returning  to  heaven,  aflcr  a  long 
sojourn  on  earth,  he  slipfHid  among  her  retinue, 
rjaj.:e.d  heaven,  under  the  wise  goildess's  wing,  and 
stob  the  celestial  fire  he  rtH]uired  to  animate  his 
clay  statue  and  make  it  a  human  being,  a  real  man. 


To  conceal  the  celestial  fice,  after  he  had  stolen  it, 
he  providt'd  himself  with  a  small  tube  called  "  nar- 
thex."  After  sealing,  hermetically,  this  j)recious 
tube  with  stars  (which  he  stole  out  of  the  Milky 
Way),  he  hastened  to  earth ;  and  the  firet  thing  he 
did,  afler  reaching  tena  Jinna,  was  to  take  a  star- 
screw  and  unstiir  the  tube.  Then  he  j)laccd  the 
oj)en  end  under  the  nose  of  his  statue  to  make  it 
absorb  celestial  fire  precisely  as  dentists  now-a-<lays 
give  their  patients  chlorofonn.  The  moment  the 
divine  phlogistic  re:vched  the  brain  of  the  clay 
statue,  the  statue,  becoming  a  man,  bobbed  his  head 
up  and  down  and  gave  a  most  formidable  sneeze. 
Thereuj)on  Prometheus,  not  less  astonished  at 
himself  than  delighted  with  his  work,  exclaimed, 
"  Much-good-may-it-ilo-you ! "  This  sacramental  wish 
the  generations  of  the  Christian  era  changed  into 
"  God  bless  you  ! "  although  Polvdorus  Virgilius  i)re- 
tends  that  the  latter  interjection  was  never  used 
before  A.  D.  591,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Prometheus's  wish 
made  so  much  impression  on  the  new  creature  that 
he  never  forgot  it,  and  took  care  tp  repeat  it  to  his 
descendants,  who  have  perpetuated  it  to  our  day. 

Of  a  truth,  I  no  more  guarantee  the  veracity  of 
Prometheus's  odd  adventure  than  I  do  the  truth  of 
the  Rabbins'  assertion  about  Jacob.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  beUeve  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  marvel- 
lous stories  was  from  the  earliest  ages  known  to  the 
different  races  of  the  human  species,  for  we  find  the 
traditional  wish  of  Prometheus  and  of  Jacob  more 
or  less  modified  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  was  probably  the  reason  that  Aristotle  and  so 
many  other  jihilosophers  discussed  the  curious  ques- 
tion until  they  found  "  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes 
lost." 

In  the  days  of  Aristotle,  sneezing  was  greeted 
with  marks  of  great  veneration  by  everybody  pres- 
ent when  it  occurred.  A  Persian  precept  is  re- 
corded in  these  words  in  Zoroaster's  Zend-Avesta : 
"  And  whensoever  it  be  that  thou  hearest  a  sneeze 
given  by  thy  neighbor,  then  shalt  thou  say  unto  him 
'  Ahunovar'  and  '  Ashim  Vuhu,'  and  so  shall  it  be 
well  with  thee."  Chaste  Penelope  herself  paid  con- 
spicuous homage  to  tradition  on  a  solemn  occasion. 
One  day,  while  surrounded  by  her  adorers,  she 
prayed  the  gods  to  restore  Ulj-sses  to  her.  Her  sup- 
j)lication  was  scarcely  ended,  when  her  son  Telem- 
achus  gave  so  lou«l  a  sneeze  that  the  echoes  of  the 
palace  repeated  it  with  many  an  atchou !  —  chou  !  — 
chou !  Wlien  Penelope  heard  this  unexpected  noise, 
she  screamed  with  delight,  "  Much  gootl  may  it 
do  ye ! "  and  capered  with  joy,  sure  now  that  her 
prayers  would  speedily  be  answered. 

Sneezing  was  regarded  by  Xenophon's  army  as  a 
most  favorable  omen.  While  an  Athenian  general 
was  exhorting  his  troops,  to  raise  their  spirits  to  their 
fathers'  pitch  of  valor,  as  he  was  about  to  lead  them 
in  a  decisive  but  most  perilous  battle,  a  soldier 
sneezed.  His  comrades,  instantly  convinced  that 
the  po<ls  had  useil  his  nose  for  a  trumpet  to  com- 
municate their  oracle  to  them,  approving  the  immi- 
nent engagement,  rushed  on  the  enemy  hke  so  many 
lions. 

Upon  another  occasion  —  O  human  versatility ! 
—  the  omen  which  had  so  effectually  aided  Xeno- 
phon's designs  came  nigh  being  interpreted  for  a 
sinister  omen,  overwhclmning  Timotheus  and  his 
sailors  with  defeat. 

The  Athenians  had  resolved  upon  a  naval  ex- 
pedition. As  they  sailed  out  of  port,  Timotheus 
sneezed.     The  whole  fleet  beard  it.     The  sailors 
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and  nuurincs  rose  w  one  man,  and  clam«rad  to  re- 
turn to  port.  Luckily  Timotheus  was  a  leader  of 
randy  wit  and  great  presence  of  mind.  He  ex- 
claimed, "  Bv  Hercules !  And  do  ye,  O  Athenians, 
who  lav  claim,  not  imjustly,  to  be  considered  tlie 
brain  of  Greece,  do  ye  marvel  because  one  man  out 
of  ten  thousand  has  a  cold  in  the  head  ?  How  ye 
would  bawl  were  all  of  us  so  afflicted  ! "  Thereupon 
their  confidence  returned,  and  once  more  they  com- 
manded victory. 

Thti  omon  was  interpreted  as  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable, according  to  place  and  time.  Among  the 
Egj-ptians,  Greeks,  and  liomans  there  were  sworn 
augurs,  whose  profession  was  to  inform  mortals  of  the 
^^ification  of  tiieir  latest  sneeze,  that  they  might 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  These  old  bores 
did  business  cheap. 

At  Rome  sneezes  were  commonly  interpreted  fa- 
vorably. For  instance,  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  Cupid  sneezed  whenever  a  beautiful  girl  was 
born,  and  in  this  way  presented  his  best  compliments 
to  Venus  and  the  Graces  instead  of  sending  his  card 
around  by  a  servant  or  by  ilercury,  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  those  days.  The  most  acceptable  com- 
pliment a  fast  fellow  of  the  Tiber  could  lisp  and 
drawl  to  his  lady-love  was  Stemuii  tihi  amor !  "  Love 
has  sneezed  for  you !  " 

Even  the  ferocity  of  Tiberius  softened  into  some 
thing  like  humanity  under  the  happy  influence  of 
an  opportune  sneeze.     The  day   it  occurred,   he 
rode  ai)out  the  streets  of  Rome  to  recieve  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  delighted  subjects. 

If  a  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  Julius  Ca;sar  would 
never  have  dared  to  cross  the  Rubicon,  had  he  not 
previously  been  so  lucky  as  to  sneeze  in  a  most  for- 
midable manner.  Again,  had  he  been  fortunate 
enough  to  sneeze  at  the  portal  of  the  senate  the  day 
that  he  crossed  it  for  ;  e  last  time,  the  conspiratoi-s 
would  have  sheathed  teir  sharpened  daggers,  and 
their  sacrilegious  Av  ImpercUor  had  never  been 
uttered. 

Plutarch  says  that  Socrates  owed  his  proverbial 
wisdom  to  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  sneezes  by 
which  liis  familiar  genius  sent  him  seasonably  char- 
itable warnings. 

The  favorable  signification  attributed  to  sneezing 
was  probably  disseminated  by  Rome  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  tradition  was 
transplanted  so  far  as  that  mysterious  Atlantides,  by 
some  unhappy  wretehes  e-xiled  by  Nero  or  Domitian. 
We  are  led  to  this  belief  by  the  knowledge  that, 
when  the  Spaniards  conquered  Peru,  the  cacique 
never  8neeze<l  but  his  subjects  were  at  once  in- 
formed of  the  *'  auspicious  "  event  by  public  signals, 
which  invitc<l  them  forthwith  to  pray  the  god  Sun 
to  give  light  to  their  Master /orerer. 

If  some  authors  are  to  be  believed,  sneezing  was, 
and  still  is,  regarded  in  a  different  light  in  Africa. 
If  Helvetius  is  to  be  credited,  nothing  coidd  be  more 
curious  than  the  kingdom  of  Monomolapa  at  the 
solenin  mcNuent  when  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty,  the 
Sable  King  of  that  country,  surrounded  by  liis 
Court,  happened  to  sneeze.  Every  person  present 
was  obliged  (however  difficult  he  found  the  feat) 
to  imitate  the  august  example.  The  servants  of  tlie 
royal  boosebold  were  in  turn  in  duty  bound  like- 
wise to  tneexe.  Tlie  subjects  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
beriiood  of  the  palace  were  required  to  take  up  the 
wuBfOA^  which  their  neighbors  must  repeat  In  this 
way  sneeze  followed  meeae  from  the  foot  of  the 
throne  to  the  uttermost  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 

In  Asia,  on  the  other  band,  and  more  especially 


among  the  Siamese,  sneezing  is  regarded  a.,  some- 
thing lugubrious.  All  men  are  persuaded  that  it  is 
iui  infallible  sign  of  woe  to  the  unhappy  mortal  who 
cannot  suppress  it.  These  Asiatics  are  sure  that 
there  are  judges  in  their  infernal  regions  constantly 
busy  recording  in  a  huge  ledger  all  the  sins  of  men, 
who  must  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later  appear  for 
judgment  at  their  dreadful  bar.  Frayomppaban, 
the  presiding  judge,  is  incessantly  examining  this 
huge  ledger,  where  each  human  creature's  last  hour 
is  marked  with  red  ink,  and  wherever  his  long, 
scrawny  fingers  are  laid  on  this  page,  and  trace 
the  human  being's  existence,  the  man  sneezes  with 
might  and  main. 


HISTORY  OF  A  WOODEN  SHOE. 

TowAKDS  the  end  of  September,  1832,  it  was  an- 
nounced amongst  the  artistic  circles  of  Paris,  that 
Nicolo  Paganini  had  fallen  seriously  ill,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  grand  concert  given  by  the  illustrious 
violinist.  He  was  attacked  by  a  low  intermitting 
fever,  which  refused  to  yield  to  the  remedies  em- 
ployed, and  even  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  for  his 
life. 

Paganini,  whose  leanness  was  already  almost 
spectral,  now  seemed  to  have  his  frail  existence 
suspended  by  a  thread,  which  the  slightest  shock 
mifjht  sever.  The  physicians  unanimously  ordered 
solitude,  absolute  repose,  and  a  strict  regimen  as  to 
diet. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  prescriptions,  Paganini 
removed  to  the  Villa  Lutetiana,  in  the  Fauboui^ 
Poissonniei-e.  This  excellent  establishment,  which 
no  longer  exists,  was  intended  exclusively  for  the 
reception  and  cure  of  wealthy  invalids.  A  spacious, 
comfortably  house  stood  in  a  lai^e,  park-like  garden, 
where  each  patient  could  ramble  at  will,  and  enjoy 
either  solitude  or  society  at  his  choice.  A  great 
charm  of  this  house  was  that  every  one  lived  just  as 
he  or  she  pleased ;  in  the  evening  either  retiring  to 
the  solitude  of  his  apartment,  or  joining  in  the  games, 
music,  and  conversation  held  in  the  drawing-room. 
Paganini  naturally  belonged  to  those  who  preferred 
passing  the  evenings  in  quietness  and  retirement. 
There  was  plenty  of  gossip  about  him  in  the  draw- 
ing-room :  three  or  four  censorious  old  maids  fell  on 
him  tooth  and  nail. 

"  Ladies,"  began  one,  "  have  you  seen  this  great 
masician  ?  He  salutes  no  one,  and  never  speaks  a 
word.  He  takes  his  bowl  of  soup  in  an  arbor  in  the 
garden,  and  then  hastens  away  if  any  one  ap- 
jiroaches.     What  an  oddity  he  must  be  ?  " 

"  That 's  part  of  his  malady,"  said  another ;  "  peo- 
ple say  that  there  is  some  terrible  mystery  about 
his  life ;  some  love-story,  I  imagine." 

"  Not  at  all,"  added  a  third ;  "  Paganini  is  a 
miser ;  there 's  no  mystery  about  that.  Do  you  re- 
member that  concert  which  was  organized  in  favor 
of  the  families  who  had  suffered  from  the  inunda- 
tion at  St.  Etienne  ?  The  great  violinist  refused  to 
take  part  in  it  because  he  would  have  had  to  ])lay 
gratuitously.  Depend  upon  it  he  fears  that,  were 
he  to  mix  m  our  society,  he  might  be  asked  for  sim- 
ilar favors." 

"  Paganini  guessed  pretty  well  how  he  was  re- 
garded by  his  fellow-boardei"s,  but,  like  Gallio  of 
old,  he  cared  for  none  of  these  tilings.  His  health 
became  gradually  better,  yet  in  the  whole  house  he 
never  exchanged  a  won.1  with  any  one  except  Ni- 
cette.  This  was  the  housemaid  who  attended  on 
him;  a  cheerful,  innocent  country-girl,  whose  gay 
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prattle,  when  she  serve<l  hh  meals,  often  availed  to 
dispel  the  dourl  which  habitually  darkened  the 
brows  of  Pagaiiini. 

One  mornin}:;  Nicette  presented  herself  with  a 
sad,  drooping  rountenance.  and  served  breakfast 
without  utterinji  a  word.  The  musician,  who  was 
amusinrr  himself  with  carving  a  piece  of  ivory  for 
the  handle  of  a  dap^r,  noticed  the  change  in  the 
younp  girl,  and  questioned  her  upon  it. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  child?  You  look  sad; 
your  eyes  are  red;  some  misfortune  has  befallen 
you,  Nicette  ?  " 

"  O  yes  !  sir." 

"  Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask  you  wliat  it  is  ?  " 
•    "  No  sir,  not  precisely ;  but  —  " 

Paganini  fixed  his  great  black  eyes  on  the  girl's 
troubled  countenance. 

"  Come,"  he  said ;  '*  I  see  how  it  is.  After  hav- 
ing made  you  a  thousand  promises  he  has  quitted 
you,  and  you  no  longer  have  any  tidings  of  him." 

"  Ah !  poor  fellow !  He  has^juitted  me  certainly, 
but  it  was  not  his  fault ! " 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  Because  in  the  conscription  he  drew  a  bad  num- 
ber, and  he  ha.s  l>een  sent  away  vnth  a  great  long 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  I  shall  never  see  him 
again,"  sobbed  poor  Nicette,  as  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  white  apron. 

"  But,  Nicette,  could  you  not  purchase  a  sub- 
stitute for  him  ?  " 

The  girl,  withdrawing  her  apron,  smiled  sadly 
through  her  tears. 

"Monsieur  is  jesting,"  she  said;  "bow  could  I 
ever  buy  a  substitute  ?  " 

"  Does  it  cost  very  dear  ?  " 

"  This  year  men  are  tremendously  dear,  on  account 
of  the  report  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  Avar.  Fifteen 
hundred  francs  is  the  lowest  price." 

The  musician  pressed  Nicette's  little  plump  hand 
between  his  long  sallow  fingers,  as  he  said,  — 

"  If  that 's  all,  my  girl,  don't  crj' ;  we  '11  see  what 
can  be  done." 

Then,  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he  wrote  on  a 
blank  leaf,  — 

"  ^fem.  To  see  about  giving  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  Nicette." 

A  month  passed  on ;  winter  arrived,  and  Paga- 
nini's  phj'sician  said  to  him,  — 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  must  not  venture  out  of  doors 
again  until  after  the  month  of  March." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  replied  the  musician. 

During  the  winter  a  comparative  degree  of  health 
and  strength  returned  to  Paganini.  Having  no 
longer  the  pleaj^ant,  shady  arbors  of  the  garden  as 
a  refuge,  he  began  gradually  to  linger  a  little  in  the 
drawing-room.  After  dinner  he  used  to  throw  him- 
self on  a  sofa  of  crim.son  velvet,  and  pass  half  an 
hour  in  turning  over  a  volume  of  engravings,  or  in 
sipping  a  glass  of  sugared  water  flavored  with  orange- 
flowers.  The  old  ladies  of  the  society  gossiped  on 
about  him  and  his  odd  ways,  but  be  affected  not  to 
hear,  and  certainly  did  not  heed  them. 

Christmas-eve  approached.  On  the  anniversarj- 
of  the  birth  of  Our  Lortl,  a  custom  exists  in  France, 
very  dear  to  its  juvenile  inhabitants.  A  wooden 
shoe  is  placed  at  the  comer  of  tiic  hearth,  and  a 
beneficent  fair)-  is  supposed  to  come  down  the  chim- 
ney laden  with  various  presents  and  dainties,  with 
which  he  fills  it.  It  is  calculated  that  one  year  with 
another  the  Christmas  woo<ien  shoe  enriches  the 
trade  of  Paris  with  two  million  francs. 

On  the   morning  of    the   '24th   December  four 


of  Paganini's  female  critics  were  in  consultation 
together. 

"  It  will  be  for  this  evening,"  said  one. 
"  Yes,  for  tbb  evening ;  that  'a  settled,"  replied 
another. 

After  dinner  Paganini  was,  accortling  to  his  cus- 
tom, seated  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  sipping  his 
eau  sucrt'c,  when  an  unusual  noise  was  heartl  in  the 
corridor.  Presently  Nicette  eptered,  and  announced 
that  a  porter  had  arrived  with  a  case,  directed  to 
Signer  Paganini. 

"  I  don't  expect  any  case,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  sup- 
pose he  had  better  bring  it  in." 

Accordingly,  a  stout  porter  entered,  bearing  a 
good-sized  deal  box,  on  which,  besides  the  address, 
were  tlie  words,  '■'•  FragHey  tcilh  care."  Paganini 
examined  it  with  some  curiosity,  and  having  paid 
the  messenger,  proceedetl  to  open  the  lid.  His 
long,  thin,  but  extremely  muscular  fingers  accom- 
plished this  task  without  difficulty,  and  the  company, 
whose  curiosity  caused  them  somewhat  to  transgress 
the  bounds  of  good  manners,  crowded  around  in 
order  to  see  the  contents  of  the  box.    . 

The  musician  first  drew  out  a  lar^e  packet,  en- 
veloped in  strong  brown  paper,  and  secured  with 
several  seals.  Having  opened  this,  a  second,  and 
then  a  third  envelope  appeared ;  and  at  length  the 
curious  eyes  of  twenty  persons  were  regaled  with  a 
gigantic  wooden  shoe,  carved  out  of  a  piece  of  ash, 
and  almost  large  enough  to  serve  for  a  child's  cradle. 
Bursts  of  laughter  hailed  the  discover)-. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Paganini,  "  a  wooden  shoe.  I  can 
guess  tolerably  well  who  has  sent  it.  Some  of  these 
excellent  ladies  wish  to  compare  me  to  a  child  who 
always  expects  presents  and  never  gives  any.  Well ! 
be  it  so.  We  will  see  if  we  cannot  find  some  method 
of  making  this  shoe  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

So  saym^,  and  scarcely  saluting  the  company, 
Paganini  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  carrying 
with  him  the  case  and  its  contents. 

During  three  days  he  did  not  reappear  in  the 
drawing-room ;  Nicette  informed  th«  company  that 
he  worked  from  morning  till  night  with  carjwnter's 
tools.  In  fact,  the  musician,  whose  hands  were 
wondrously  flexible  and  dexterous  in  other  things 
besides  violin  playing,  had  fashioned  a  perfect  and 
sonorous  instrument  out  of  the  clumsy  wooden  shoe. 
Having  enriched  it  with  one  silver  string,  his  work 
was  complete.  Next  day  a  public  notice  ap|)cared, 
that  on  New  Year's  eve  Paganini  would  give  a 
concert  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Villa  Lutetiana. 
The  great  master  announced  that  he  would  play  ten 
pieces,  five  on  a  violin,  five  on  a  wooden  shoe.  The 
price  of  the  tickets  was  fixed  at  twenty  francs  each. 
Of  these  only  one  hundred  were  issued,  and  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  they  were  immediately  pur- 
chased by  the  elite  of  the  beau  momle,  who,  tluring 
several  months  had  missed  the  ple<isure  of  hearing 
Paeanini.  The  appdnted  evening  airived ;  the 
hall,  furnished  with  comfortable  chain*,  was  pre- 
pare<l  and  lighted  for  the  occasion,  elegant  equipages 
were  stationed  along  the  Faubourg  Poissonni^re, 
and  expectation  was  on  tip-toe  to  know  what  the 
announcement  respecting  the  wooden  shoe  could 
possibly  mean. 

At  length  Paganini  appeared,  smiling,  with  everj- 
appearance  of  renewed  health,  and  on  his  favorite 
violin  playe«l  some  of  those  marvellous  strains  which 
never  failed  to  transport  his  auditors  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight.  Then  he  seized  the  shoe,  which, 
in  its  new  gui.se  of  a  violin,  still  preserved  somewhat 
of  pristine  form,  and,  his  whole  being  lighted  up  with 
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lie  commenced  one  of  those  wondroua 
improrintioM  which   captivate<l    the   t^ouls  of  his 


TWi  one  repreflente<i  first  the  departure 
of  seoMcript,  the  tears,  the  wailing  of  bis  betrothed, 
then  hif  stormy  life  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and' finnlly,  his  return,  accompanied  by 
^amph  and  rejoicinjr-  A  merry  peal  of  weddinp- 
bella  completed  the  musical  drama.  Long  and  loud 
were  the  thunders  of  applause ;  even  the  old  ladies 
who  disliked  Paganini  could  not  refrain  from  clap- 
pin;r.  and  bouquet;,  thrown  by  fair  and  jewelled 
hands,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  mu<iician.  In  a  comer 
of  the  hall,  next  the  door,  Nicette  was  weeping 
bitterly ;  the  symphony  of  the  conscript  bad  gone 
straight  to  her  lieart.  At  the  end  of  the  concert 
the  receipts  were  counted;  they  amounted  to  two 
thounnd' francs. 

"  Here,  Nicettc,"  said  Paganini,  "  you  have  five 
hundred  francs  over  the  sum  required  to  purchase 
a  sabstitate ;  they  will  pay  your  bridegroom's  travel- 
ling expenses." 

Tlien,  afler  a  pause,  he  continued,  "  But  you  will 
want  someth'kng  wherewith  to  begin  housekeeping. 
Take  this  shoe-violin  or  this  violin-shoe,  and  sell  it 
for  your  dowry." 

Nicette  did  so,  and  received  from  a  rich  amateur 
six  thousand  francs  for  Paganini's  wooden  shoe. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  in  the  possession  of  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  who  was  formerly  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris. 


MR.  TIDDIJOHN, 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Tiddijohn  commenced 
with  an  abruptness  that  might  have  startled  a  pil- 
grim less  familiar  than  myself  with  the  ways  of  this 
remarkable  world. 

**  You  are  admiring  my  wife,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tiddi- 
john, walking  suddenly  up  within  six  inches  of  my 
person.  (We  were  on  a  voyage  from  the  port  of 
Southampton  to  that  of  Cowes,  and  the  sea  was  —  I 
am  not  aware  if  the  expression  be  technical  — 
wobbly.) 

"  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  if  the  ladv  in  the  striped  Gari- 
baldi be  your  wife,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
composure,  the  grace,  with  which  she  adapts  herself 
to  the  singular  notions  of —  of  this  —  uneasy  veas — 
Bleas  me,  how  she  rolls ! " 

"The  sea  w  lively,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tiddijohn. 
"  But  the  spirit  of  my  wife  soars  superior  to  the 
bailments  common  to  humanity,  and  never —  £h ! 
Yes,  my  dear.  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  sir.  .  .  .  Here, — 
stewardess.'" 

And  he  darted  away. 

"  She  n  better,  sir,"  resomed  Mr.  Tiddijohn,  pres- 
cntlr  returning. 

"t  »»m  r<>if>iced  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  I. 
.  "  *^ '  -  no  lustre  on  these  occasions,  sir,"  con- 

*•""  '^J,  a  punchy  little  man,  with  a  cu- 

rious mixtun-  of  suteiineas  and  vulgarity. 

"GkwT,  sir,  has  more  to  do  with  heart  than 
stomach,**  I  observed. 

"  Yon  are  right,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tiddijohn.  "  Never- 
theless, half  a  dozen  caraway-seeds  would  have  done 
no  haras.* 

** I  begyoor  pardon?" 

•  They  might  have  absolved  her  from  this  neces- 
•tjr,  «r,"  said   Mr.  Tiddijohn.     "In  another,  the 
m  woald  have  been  humbling.     Glory  makes 
'^ —  attractive." 

I  ?  "  said  I,  laughing.  * 


"  I  cannot  join  in  your  mirth,  sir,"  repli  ;«1  my 
(jueer  little  companion,  drawing  up  his  squat  figure 
to  its  full  height  "  When  I  see  such  a  being 
stretched,  limp  and  pale,  upon  a  saltish  bench, 
rejecting  the  offices  of  friendship,  and — and  a  good 
deal  more  —  and  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
the  most  profound  indifference  as  to  the  event- 
ualities of  the  voyage  —  I  ask  myself,  can  this  be 
Glorv  ?  " 

"6lory?" 

"  Glory,  sir.  My  Glory.  My  wife's  name  is 
Gloriana.     Our  family  name  is  Tiddijohn." 

I  bowed. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  sir,"  resumed  my  friend,  "  to 
be  the  husband  of  that  lady,  on  whom  I  noticed  that 
vou  were  bestowing  very  marked  attention.  I  feel 
It  —  I  always  do  —  as  a  compliment  to  mj-self.  I 
accept  your  homage  in  the  best  spirit  I  took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  circle  in  which  we  move,  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  you  to  express,  in  the  frankest  and  most  un- 
reserved manner,  your  opinion  of  my  wife." 

I  glanced  at  Mrs.  Tiddijohn.  It  was  an  unlucky 
moment  She  was  rising  on  her  elbow,  while  an 
attendant  sylph,  or  naiad  ....  It  is  no  matter,  for  I 
was  already  in  a  position  to  confess,  with  all  sincer- 
ity, that  the  wife  of  my  curious  little  friend  was  un- 
questionably a  very  beautiful  woman.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  further,  that  the  beauty  that  can  vindi- 
cate itself  under  such  adverse  conditions  must  be  of 
no  mean  order. 

'*  Gloriana ! "  I  thought  "  Come,  she  is  worthier 
of  the  name  than  that  swearing,  boxing,  iron-hearted 
masculine  flirt  upon  whom  Sidney's  poet-soul  be- 
stowed it" 

She  had  resumed  her  recimibent  position,  and  I 
could  see  the  color  timidly  revisiting  her  smooth  fair 
cheek,  as  if  it  were  not  quite  certain  of  its  tenure. 
Her  large,  liquid,  dark-blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  hurrying  clouds,  and  she  seemed  indifferent  even 
to  the  fact  that  an  object  resembling  a  golden  thirty- 
two-pound  shot,  called,  I  am  told,  a  •'  chignon,"  and 
carried  at  the  back  of  the  bead,  bad  burst  its  cere- 
ments, and  bung,  a  glittering  wave,  across  the  arm 
of  the  bench  on  which  she  reclined. 

Mr.  Tiddijohn  was  watching  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  profound  content 

"  You  are  enchanted,  sir,"  be  said,  at  last 

"  The  spell  is  powerful,  I  must  own.  But,  excuse 
me,  does  not  the  lady  at  this  instant  need  —  " 

*'  I  dursn't  —  that  is,  I  cannot  approach  her,"  said 
Mr.  Tiddijohn.  "I  have  tliis  moment  received  a 
warning  glance,  familiar  to  me,  and  which  I  inter- 
pret thus :  *  Keep  your  distance ;  you  have  been 
smoking.'  On  atondong,  as  we  have  yet  half  an  hour 
to  Cowes,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  relate  to  you 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  you  ever  heard, 
and  aflcrwards  present  you  to  its  heroine." 

"  I  embrace  both  offers,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  and  this 
cigarette,  whose  flavor  will  not  survive  its  extinc- 
tion above  a  minute,  will  not,  I  trust,  prevent  my 
being  admitted  to  the  honor  you  propose.  Pray 
b^n." 

Mr.  Tiddijohn  placed  himself  in  a  comfortable  po- 
sition, commanding  a  good  view  of  his  wife,  and,  in 
well-chosen  language,  excepting  when,  for  a  moment 
or  two,  be  became  excited  by  the  theme,  favored 
me  with  the  following  narrative. 

"Born,  sir,"  commenced  Mr.  Tiddijohn,  "in 
Quantock  Street,  Simmeiy-axe,  tran.«ferred  at  an 
earlv  age,  about  ten  months,  to  the  ancient  feudal 
resideDoe  of  the  Dooks  of  Brandon  in  Humpsbire,  t 


paned  my  sunny  childhood  among  the  streams  and 
woodlands  of  that  beautiful  domain." 

'•  You  an;  connvctcd  with  the  family?"  I  asked. 
"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  "Kddijohn,  calmly ;  "  my 
mother  was  wife  of  the  Doke's  nnder-butlor.  She 
sub$«qaently  became  housekeeper.  His  ^^race.  as 
all  the  world  is  aware,  resided  principally  in  a  mod- 
est lodging  in  Paris,  and  my  mother's  chief  duties 
ibr  many  years  consisted  in  admittim;  little  groups 
of  people  (who  thought  they  were  taking  pleasure) 
at  one  end  of  the  picture-corridors  for  sixpence 
apiece,  and  dismisang  them  peremptorily  at  the 
other  for  a  shilling- 

'*)Iy  excellent  mother  found  this  occupation  so 
profitable,  that  she  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing 
me  up  to  the  same,  and  I  had  already  mastered  the 
pictorial  histor)'  of  the  noble  Brandons,  down  to  the 
ninth  centurj-,  when — you  11  hardly  believe  your 
hears,  sir"  (Mr.  Tiddijohn  was  becoming  excited), 
"  a  border  come  for  to  sell  the  'ole  lot  of  'em  down 
to  the  Lady  Haiithea,  who  died  unmarried,  of 
'ooping-cough,  haged  nine.  Hafter  this  sackerelig- 
ious  act,  nothing  prospered.  A  wing  of  the  man- 
sion was  burned  down,  tenants  bolted,  hagents  come 
to  grief,  the  dook  died,  and  my  mother  gave  warn- 
ing, which  was  took. 

*'  She  had  saved  a  good  lump  of  money,  sir,  —  so, 
at  least,  I  thought  it  then"  continued  Mr.  Tiddijohn, 
"nigh  five  hundred  pound.  My  father  proposed  to 
take  charge  of  this  siun,  to  add  to  it  the  whole  of 
his  savings  (which  proved  to  be  nine-pound-seven), 
take  the  whole  to  America,  and  invest  it  in  the 
purchase  of  land.  My  mother  and  I  were  to  return, 
for  the  present,  to  Simmery-axe,  and  jine  him  — 
my  guv'nor,  that  is  —  at  a  futur  period. 

"He  promised  to  write,  xmd  kcp'  his  word;  but 
he  took  ten  years  to  do  it,  and  then  he  only  men- 
tioned that  he  would  write  again.  I  was,  by  this 
time,  about  twenty,  and  thougnt  I  should  like  to  do 
something  for  a  living,  seeing  it  was  n't  very  proba- 
ble that  my  guv'nor,  and  the  five  hundred  pound 
o<ld,  had  come  to  any  good.  Mv  mother  asked  me 
what  I  should  like  best  to  be.  \  made  answer,  '  A 
traveller.'  You  see,  I  had  read  a  many  books  of  trav- 
el, Sindbad,  Peter  ^Vilkins,  Robinson  Crosoe,  anset- 
terer,  and  had  a  great  wish  to  visit  foreign  lands. 
We  had  a  relation  in  the  dry  goods  line  at  Liver- 
pool, and  when  my  mother  wrote,  telling  him  my 
wishes,  and  asking  his  advice,  he,  Mr.  Normicntt, 
replied.  '  All  right.     Send  him  to  me.* 

"  Well,  sir,  I  took  an  affecting  leave  of  my  mother, 
promising  to  return  in  five  year  at  the  outside,  and 
to  send  her,  in  the  mean  time,  little  tokens  of  niy 
nAtey  and  remembrance.  —  a  diamond,  some  purses 
of  Mquins,  a  hundred  monke}-8,  or  so,  —  and  off"  I 
started  in  high  spirits  for  Liverpool. 

"The  event  did  not  justify  my  ex]>ectations. 
Five  mintites'  conversation  witli  Mr.  Normicntt  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  my  joumeyings  were  to  be  solely 
in  tlte  interests  of  the  MeaBrt.  Sprounce  and  Alkali, 
manufacturers  of  fancy  soaps,  and  to  be  liraite<l,  for 
the  present,  to  the  three  northern  counties  of  my 
native  land. 

"Sir,  it  was  a  disappointment  But  I  resigned 
m>'8elf,  like  a  man,  to  the  course  destiny  had  pre- 
pared, and  for  three  years  did  my  very  best  to  prop- 
agate the  iDosien  that  Messrs.  Sproonce  and  Alkali's 
soaps  were  better  than  .anybody  ebe's,  notwithstand- 
ing that  that  spirited  firm  were  content  to  Mipply 
them  at  one-thinl  the  usual  cost.  Soch  extraordi- 
nary success  attended  my  representations,  that  I 
was  at  length  taken  into  partnership,  and  was  doing 


ven-  fairiy,  when   my  mother  received  a  second 
communication  from  America. 

**It  was  written  by  a  lawyer  in  Memphis,  and 
informed  as  that  my  &tfaer  was  dead.  He  died,  sir, 
finom  over-excitement,  occasioned  by  an  extraordi- 
nary stroke  of  good  fortmie.  *He  had,  it  seemed, 
invested  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
land,  near  which  a  town  of  considerable  nze  was 
intended  to  be  bmh.  The  nte  piovwl  nnhealthy. 
The  town  went  elsewhere,  and  my  iaSher^  property 
sank  to  zero.  Unwilling  to  report  this  result  to  as, 
he  had  managed  to  sapport  himself  in  varioai  ways, 
until  some  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  land  imme- 
diately adjoining  his  own  induced  him  to  attempt 
similar  researches.  The  result  may  be  told  in  three 
short  words.  Bat,  sir,  they  are  significant  He 
struct  oil.  TiMien  informed'  by  the  agent  that  he 
was  realizing  one  thousand  pounds  a  day,  he  fainted, 
and  when,  alter  a  short  bat  severe  illness,  he  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  toit  the  produce 
of  his  land,  he  merely  ejackerlated,  '  Take  it,'  and 
expired." 

^Ir.  Tiddijohn  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then, 
after  a  glance  at  his  wife,  resumed :  — 

"  I  was  a  rich  man  now,  sir,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  a  happier  one.  I  could  now  travel,  if  I  liked, 
in  reality,  and  I  did.  I  embarked  on  the  salt  seas, 
and  sailed,  sir,  for  BuUone.  The  voyage  occupied 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Were  there  any  overland 
route  to  England,  I  should  certainly  prefer  it  After 
some  time,  1  endeavored  to  induce  my  mother  to 
jine  me ;  but  she  wrote  that  she  was  wedded  to 
Simmery-axe,  and  also  to  the  curate  of  a  chapel 
there,  who  had  about  nineteen  children,  and  wanted 
a  motherly  woman  to  take  the  place  of  his  deeeaaed 
partner. 

"  Left  alone  in  the  world,  I  returned  to  England, 
and  took  a  handsome  lodging  at  the  Werti-eiid. 
'  AVTiat  shall  I  do  next  ?  '  I  asked. 

" '  Marry,'  said  my  mother,  who  was  numiv  ber 
fourteenth  step-child,  *and  surround  youndf  with 
such  cherubs  as  these.'  (Her  eldest  *  cherub'  was 
six-and-twenty.) 

"  I  had  no  objection  to  marry ;  and,  indeed,  had 
a  secret  suspicion  that  that  was  what  I  wanted. 
'Man  the  'ennit.'  you  are  aware,  sir,  pined,  till 
woman  smiled.  .  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  my 
mate.  Whether  a  chiklhood  passed  among  the 
noble  Brandons  had  elevated  my  taste,  or  whether 
I  had  gleaned  a  little  bit  of  romance  fix>m  my  books, 
I  cannot  sav,  but  I  felt  that  not  one  of  the  young 
ladies  I  had  hitherto  known  could  fill  the  aehii^ 
void  in  this  buzzom.  Coarse,  sir,  coarse.  Sobm- 
times  show}-,  but  coarse  in  grain. 

"  My  great  amusement  was  to  stroll  in  the  Park 
with  my  finend  Jack  Proaser  (for,  tluMigh  I  was  a 
swell  now,  I  did  not  cut  my  oM  mates  of  the  com- 
mercial-room), and  speculate  upon  which  of  the 
beantafiil  delicate  yoong  creatures  that  flew  past  as, 
sitting,  ^(htly  as  snow-flakes,  upon  their  gracefid 
steeds,  amd  rosy  with  exercise  and  mirth,  should  be 
my  choice,  pro\-ided  I  could  get  her?  But  these 
were  all  dreams.  I  had,  at  that  time,  sir,  no  po(«- 
tion  in  society,  except  that  of  lolling  over  the  raib 
in  companv  with  the  Earl  of  Griffinhoof,  or  my  Lord 
Viscount  fizgig,  whom  I  did  n't  know. 

"  It  was  ot'  little  use  that  Pressor  reminded  me  of 
my  weahh. 

" '  There 's  you,'  said  my  friend,  kindly. '  with  your 
fire  thousand  a  year,  that  could  btn'  up  half  the 
nobs   and   sw^Us  (if their  debts  was   paid)  that's 
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prmaciiig  aboat  here ;  and  jou  're  in  the  dumps  be- 
caiLio  vou  can't  catch  a  countesa  at  once  ? ' 

"  *  r  don't  particularly  want  a  countess,'  says  I, 
'for  that  wouldn't  make  me  a  count;  and  I 
shouldn't  like  to  have  to  call  my  wife  my  lady. 
All  I  ask,  Pr<Js8er,  Ss  a  lovely,  sweet,  angelic  — 
Hush.  —  look  here ! ' 

**  'There  passed  as,  at  this  moment,  a  p^entlcman 
and  lady  on  horseback.  The  gentleman  had  laree 
grizzled'  moustaches,  and  a  proud,  'fierce  look, 
tAOt^bt  at  the  time  they  came  by,  he  was  laughing 
at  MmMthing  his  companion  had  said.  The  lady 
was  nearest  to  us,  —  so  near,  that  I  could  have 
touched  the  amethyst  top  of  her  delicate  riiling- 
whip.  She  tamed  her  face  full  towards  me  for  a 
second;  but  that  was  enough.  The  next  thing  I 
was  conscious  of  was  a  pull  at  my  sleeve.  Prosser 
was  hailing  me  as  if  I  had  been  five  hundred  vards 
off. 

"'Isay!  Hoy!  Tiddijohn!  What's  the  mat- 
ter now  V     Halloa ! ' 

^  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  as  if  waking. 

"  '  Jack,'  I  gassped,  '  did  you  see  that  ?  "Was  it 
human  ? ' 

'' '  Human  !  What  d'  yc  mean  ? '  said  Jack.  '  I 
say,  old  fellow,  collect  yourself;  they're  a  starin' 
at  us.' 

'•  •  I  am  collected,  —  all  of  a  heap,'  I  said,  faintly 
attempting  a  joke.  ♦  But,  Jack,  —  that  girl,  —  she 
shot  me  ! ' 

" '  .S7/0/  you  ? '  ejaculated  Proaser. 

" '  I  felt  it  pass  through  me,'  I  replied  (and  so  I 
had),  —  'in  at  my  eyes,  through  my  heart,  out  at 
my  toes.' 

" '  It 's  well  it 's  gone,*  said  Jack,  gruffly. 

'' '  But  I  feel  it  still.  Jack,  if  that 's  love,  I  'm 
takrn  sudden,  and  fatally.' 

" '  I  hope  not,'  says  Jack.  '  That  would  be  a  bad 
job,  Ifiat  would,  for  you  've  no  chance  there.' 

" '  Eh  y     What  ?     You  know  her  ? ' 

" '  Very  well,*  said  Jack.  '  Our  people  supplies 
her  with  lace.     She  has  just  chosen  a — ' 

"'  Her  name?' 

" '  Caliver.  She  's  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  General  Sir  Sampson  Caliver, — that  proud  old 
military  swell  she  was  riding  with.  He  *s  a  very 
unpleasant  card,  /  can  tell  you,  and  precious  short 
with  everybody  but  her.  They  're  ip  tip-top  society, 
and  he  want**  her  to  marry  a  dook.' 

"  •  What  dook  ? '  said  I,  bewildered.  *  1 11  tear 
her  from  that  dook's  arms !     I  '11  —  * 

" '  Don't  be  an  aas,'  said  Prosser,  kindly.  '  It  *s 
no  use,  dear  old  boy.  Why,  she  was  a  quizzing  you 
as  she  passed  !  It 's  that  weskit  and  cravat.  I  *ve 
often  'intod  that  you  dress  too  loud.' 

" '  Quizzing !  ....  Loud !  .  .  .  .  Prosser !  *  I 
gft^Md,  '  you  don't  understand.  Lady  —  princess 
— queei) — whatever  she  may  be,  I  love  her  all  the 
same.  /  can't  help  her  station.  If  she  was  a  bare- 
footed beggar,  I  'd  marry  her,  and  she  should  ride 
in  a  charrot  of  gold.  As  it  is,  I  shall  love  her,  se- 
cret, for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  leave  my  fortune  to 
the  dook's  second  son.  For  legal  purposes,  I  desire 
to  know  her  Christian  name.'  I  took  out  my  note- 
book. 

"  *  Gloriana,'  said  Jack. 

" '  Olori — '  (my  trembling  fingers  almost  ro- 
f\i8<»l  to  write  her  beautiful  name).  'Proner,'  I 
contintuHl, '  I  want  to  be  alone.  Good  by,  old  boy, 
for  tbe  present.  We  meet  to^iieht,  as  usual  — 
half  past  mno  —  Harmonic  Httdgebogs.'  And  we 
parted. 


"  I  walked  across  the  Park.  It  has  been  sa'.d  that, 
in  moments  of  great  excitement,  fancy  plays  us  all 
manner  of  tricks,  and  I  was  n't  at  all  surprised  to  sec, 
in  fiery  characters  six  foot  high,  written  on  the  air, 
'Approaching  Marriage  in  'Igh  Life. — We  rejoice 
to  learn  that  a  mairiage  has  been  arranged  between 


the   lovely  and  accomplished  daughter  of  CJeneral 
Sir   Sampson    Caliver,    G.  C.  H.,  Iv.  C.  B.,  and  his 
Grace  the  Dook  of  Ampassy-Etcetera.'     ^ 
they  be  blest !     O  (ilonana !  beautiful  phs 


Well,  may 
antoin !  I 
have  seen  you,  loved  you.  From  this  hour  forth 
you  sit,  though  you  don't  know  it,  enslirined  in  my 
heart  of  hearts.  No  vile  unworthy  thought  shall 
ever  approach  your  throne,  —  no  selfish  hope,  no 
vain  desire.  Thus  only  can  I  be  worthy  to  cherish 
your  sweet  image,  to  worship  you,  my  fairy  queen 
—  ray  goddess-bride  —  my — 

'"  Hi !  hi !  there !  Hah ! '  rang  in  my  ears ;  and 
the  next  moment  I  was  flying,  head  over  heeb,  I 
knew  not  whither !  I  suppose  I  was  unconscious 
for  a  moment,  for,  on  recovering,  I  found  myself  on 
the  ground,  in  the  ride,  with  my  head  on  somebody's 
knee,  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  people,  on 
foot  and  horseback.  A  sort  of  altercation  seemed 
to  be  going  on. 

"  '  Atrocious  carelessness !  *  '  But  he  was"  repeat- 
edly called  to.'  '  Culpable  disregard  of  human  life ! ' 
'  Galloping  swell  —  little  he  cares,'  &c. 

" '  The  gentleman  has  tendered  his  card  and  ad- 
dress, and  desired  that  this  person  be  looked  to,' 
said  one  of  the  horsemen,  quietly. 

" '  Yes,  five  shillin's  for  a  cab,  and  take  away  the 
dead  'un,'  growled  a  bystander.  '  Take  t'other  into 
custody,  /  say.  If 't  had  been  one  of  tf<,  he  'd  ha' 
been  in  the  station-'ouse  by  now.' 

" '  You  had  better  ride  on  with  your  daughter. 
Sir  Sampson,'  said  the  quiet  voice, '  and  let  me  look 
to  this.' 

'*  I  raised  mvself  with  some  difficulty.  Sir  Samp- 
son, calm  and  haughty,  and  Gloriana,  pale  and 
frightened,  stood  before  me  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
cited mob.     I  cast  one  glance  upon  her. 

" '  Hear  me,'  I  said.  '  Will  you  be  silent,  and 
hear  me  ?  The  fault  was  mine.  —  solely  mine.  This, 
gentleman  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  I  want  neither 
his  card  nor  his  assistance.' 

"  '  I  should  think  not ! '  bawled  the  voice  of  Jack 
Prosser,  who,  attracted  by  the  hubbub,  had  run  back 
to  see  what  was  '  up.'  '  Assistance  ?  nothing  of  the 
sort !  My  friend  has  ten  thousand  a  year  ! '  shouted 
Jack,  in  a  voice  that  might  have  been  heard  at 
Charing-cross. 

'"Hush I  hush!  Jack,  and  get  me  away,' I  said, 
faintly ;  and,  with  one  more  glance  at  Gloriana,  re- 
lapsed into  insensibility. 

"  I  had  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and 
was  much  shaken  besides.  The  doctor  feared  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  and  kept  me  very  t]uiet  and 
low ;  but  I  was  better  on  the  fourth  day,  and  was 
then  informed  that  a  servant  had  called  every  day 
with  inquiries,  and,  on  the  last  occasion,  had  left  a 
note.  I  glanced  at  the  monogram  on  the  seal,  and 
tore  it  open  :  — 

"'107  HroE  Pabk  Sqcabk. 

'"Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I 
learn  that  you  have  sustained  no  serious  injury  fi-om 
the  accident,  occa'^ionod  (I  must  frankly  confess)  by 
wjy  carelessness,  but  which,  with  most  gentlemanlike 
feeling,  vou  attributed  to  your  own.  My  daughter 
unites  with  me  both  in  condolence  and  congratula- 
tion. Trusting  that  an  acquaintance  so  inaa<?pi- 
ciously  begun  may  ripen  into  an  intercourse  of  a  far 
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niore  agreeable  cliaracter,  I  remain,  dear  «ir,  your 


iakhful  sen-ant. 


"  •  S.ocpsox  Caxjxtji.' 


^  Whoever  tauj^ht  Sir  Sampson  the  delicate  Ital- 
ian hand  in  which  tiiis  note  was  writtea  would  liave 
been  highly  pleased  to  notic«  how  well  Una  gallant 
general  had  retained,  through  nil  tlic  haste  and 
scraohbie  oi'  military  life,  the  li|;ht.  iirai  touch  ef 
yoadi!  fib  would  have  rOHtarked.  I'lirtlier,  that  Sir 
Sampson  {irefeired  a  crow-quill,  *  and  scented  his 
pink  despatches  with  the  fngraoce  of  the  jeflBaaaiae. 
My  heart  told  me  vAo  had  written  that  note,  and 
who  had  oot  alHeeted  to  write  that  she  wished  our 
aoqoaintanoe  aught  iaprove. 

^  It  did  inipro\-«,  sir.  Before  I  bad  left  my  room. 
Sir  Sampson  called  on  nie  in  p^Tson,  and  sat  for 
nearly  ten  minutes,  talking  very  agreeably.  lie 
seemed  much  struck  with  the  laxary  and  elegance 
of  my  apartments,  and  obacrred  that  it  needed 
nothing  but  a  few  Bembrauces  .ind  Leonardoda- 
vinchys  to  make  it  perfect.  As  I  did  n't  know  lor 
certain  what  he  meant,  and  thought  it  might  be 
some  new  kind  of  bath,  or  tMX>t-jaek,  I  assented,  ami 
said  I  would  get  half  a  dozeu  or  so  tlie  first  time  I 
could  stroll  out  towards  Soho.  Sir  Sampoon  smiled, 
and  nearly  knocked  me  down  a  second  time  by 
preesiug  me  to  come  to  lunch  on  a  certain  day,  when 
liis  daughter  would  be  ('  From  home,'  I  thought) 
delighted  to  show  me  some  pictures,  which  might 
guide  my  choice. 

"  We  are  approaching  Cowes.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore attempt  to  describe  the  tumult  o(  emotion  in 
which  I  passed  the  intervening  time.  I  was,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  ct^ectcd  to  reform  my  wardrobe. 
My  costume  on  the  eventful  day  was  quietness  it- 
self, being,  according  to  the  fastidious  Jack,  com- 
pounded of  the  undertaker  and  the  parish  clerk. 

"  All  tliat  nMN'uing  passed  in  a  species  of  dream. 
I  knew  that,  I  was  presented  to  Gloriana,  —  that  I 
sat  and  talked  with  ner  and  her  father.  —  goodness 
oaly  knows  what  I  said  !  —  and  that,  after  a  tr\'ing 
progress  through  the  picture-galler}-,  in  wliich  the 
rich  music  of  Gloriana's  \o\ce  kept  lae  entirely  un- 
conscious of  the  meaning  of  her  oliservations,  we 
sat  down  to  a  samptuowi  lunch.  A  fourth  cover 
had  beua  laid.  I  su}^osed  it  was  for  the  dook.  But 
we  dill  n't  wait  for  him,  and  he  did  n't  come. 

*^  All  this  time,  sir,  though  I  was  at  the  very  'eight 
of  'appinese,  I  fek  that  I  was  a  fool.  She  could 
never  be  more  or  less  to  me  —  poor  half-educated 
fancy-soap  man  —  than  an  object  of  distant  adora- 
tion, and,  when  my  idol  was  withdrawn,  where 
should  /  be  ?  I  put  on  a  strong  resolution,  and, 
filling  a  bumper  of  [)ort,  I  drank  Ittr  healtii  and  Sir 
Sampson's,  and  then  said  I  must  go. 

"  •  But,  mv  dear  Mr.  —  Mr.  Tiddijohn,'  said  the 
General, '  this  must  not  be  your  last  visit  We  are 
not  so  easily  a>ti«fied.  You  must  dine  with  us,  say 
to-sBorrow,  if  your  numerous  engagements  permit 
Yon  have  xu3i  yet  beard  my  daughter's  voice,  yoa 
know.' 

'^I  looked  at  ber  so  quickly,  that  I  caught  her 
knitting  her  beautiful  brow  at  her  father',  &h  if  she 
didn't  (Ante  indorse  bis  invitation.  So  I  began 
stammering  an  excuse.    But  Sir  Sampson  would  not 

listen.     He  put  my  ntunerous  engac *    ■•■'■■}•  in 

no  time,  and  I  found  myself,  on  i 

handing  Gloriana  in  to  dinner.     T;a     .....    .......  il- 

ous  c««er  was  laid  for  a  iourth  })arty,  but  nolKxly 
canne.     The  dook,  I  thought,  takes  it  very  coolly  ! 

"Miss  Caliver  was  gentle  and  patronizing. — 
BOindtinies,  I  thought,  just  a  trifle  sarcastic.  —  but 


what  could  I  ex]>cct  ?  1£  you  come  to  that,  wliat 
business  had  I  there  at  all  ? 

"  After  she  had  left  us,  there  was  a  pause.  I  was 
afraid  Sir  Sampson  was  about  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lieiubranoetf  and  SometUingvinchys, 
which  I  had  discovert>d  were  pictures,  but,  instead 
of  that,  he  suddenly  inquire^l, —  ^ 

**  *  Fray,  Mr.  Tiddijohn,  do  you  pay  firequoit  vimia 
to  your  Americau  estates  ?  ' 

"  I  replie<l  that  I  had  not  an  acre  of  land  a£  my 
own,  but  that  I  had  oonsiderable  suns  invested  in 
the  United  States  •ecartties,  which  returned  a  lai^ge 
income. 

" '  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,'  resumed  my 
host,  *  that  a  moderate  income  —  say  tea  tboasand 
a  year  —  is  the  most  enjoyable  and  the  least  em- 
barrassing fortune  that  an  fkiglish  gentleman  can 


I  remarked  that  I  should  be  pex&ctlr  willing  at 
any  time  to  risk  the  embarrassmeats  «ttend;int  upon 
such  a  state  oi'  thiags,  but  hardly  expected  that  the 
opportunity  would  present  itselfl 

"  The  Greneral  dightly  raised  his  eyebrows. 

'"1  —  excuse  me,  sir,'  be  said, '  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  indiscreet,  but  I  certainly  heard  —  from  whom 
was  it,  some  friend  of  yours,  Ix>rd  Fizgig  ?  —  that 
you  were  precisely  in  the  enviable  situation  I  have 
mentioned '?  * 

'■'  I  replied,  frankly,  that  the  partiality  of  Lord 
Fiz^gig,  whom  I  knew  verj'  well  (by  sight),  had  per- 
haps exaggerated  my  possessions.  I  had  six  thou- 
sand a  year,  xay  mother  having  contented  heiself 
with  one,  which  w«uld  ultimately  revert  to  me. 

"  Sir  Sampson  looked  a  little  grave,  but  seemed 
gratified  by  this  candid  statement,  and  shook  hands 
with  me  across  the  comer  of  the  table- 

'•  *  You  will  excuse,  my  young  friend,'  he  satd^ 
kindly,  '  the  interest  I  —  and  I  think  I  must  say  my 
daughter  also  —  feel  in  tlie  pros{)erity  of  one  who 
has  given  such  prooi^  of  a  high  and  noble  nature. 
And  permit  me,  while  on  tliis  subject,  to  express  my 
astonishment  that  Mr.  Tiddijohn  has  not  hitherto 
foriued  some  matrimonial  alliance  befitting  his  wealth 
and  station.' 

'•  Mr.  Tiddijohn's  heart  gave  a  slight  bound.  Does 
he,  can  he,  itjcognize  the  i>ossIbiIity  of  my  contend- 
ing for  such  a  prize  as  he  srwaks  of —  as  —  as,  for 
instance,  his  own  peerless  child  .:* 

"  I  hesitated,  and  mumbled  something  In  my 
frank  way  about  uneducated  tastes,  humble  de- 
sires, &c. 

»' '  Come,  come,  my  good  fiHend,  that  won't  do, 
you  know,'  said  the  General,  good-humoredly  ;  '  no- 
bility has  claims;  so  b«s  wealth.  Many  a  titled 
damsel  (did  she  know  your  pfarsopsl  worth  as  wcJH 
as  we)  would  willingly  exchange  her  ancleut  name 
for  that  of  Tiddijohn  !  But  perplias  you  do  not 
care  for  titles  and  ancient  lineage  'f ' 

"  I  honestly  avowed  that  J  cared  for  neither.  To 
possess  the  object  of  one's  idola  —  liiat  is  to  say, 
prefiareBce  —  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  f^max  of  hu- 
man felicity. 

••  •  -\iid  such  an  idolatrous  preference  vou  have 
formed,  eh,  Tiddijohn  ? '  said  the  GenenJ,  with  a 
smile.  '  Ah !  you  hesitate.  You  color.  How  is  this  ? 
Come,  I  am  an  old  man  of  the  world ;  you  are  a 
young  one.  We  are  not  upon  even  terms,  luiless  I 
am  as  candid  as  yomrself.  Udd^olm,  you  looe  im/ 
daughter.* 

"I  started  from  my  chair. 

"'Oenerall  —  Sir  Sampson!  —  yonr  daughter? 
—  So  wild  —  so  presumptuous  a  hope  —  ' 
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" '  Would  be  perfectly  natural,'  interrupted  the 
General,  coolly.  '  Sit  down,  my  boy.  The  claret 
is  with  you.' 

"  I  sat  down,  as  if  in  a  dream. 

"  ♦  But,  sir  —  I  —  I  thought  —  the  dook  — ' 

" '  The  dook  be  hanged,'  said  the  General.  '  Nev- 
er shall  he  marry  child  of  mine.  If  there  be  one 
(luality  in  the  youthful  character  more  revolting 
than  another,  it  is  parsimony.  Give  me  waste,  give 
me  extravagance,  but  spare  me  avarice  !  Tiddijohn, 
I  will  let  you  into  a  family  secret.  It  will,  of  course, 
go  no  further.  Yourself,  the  dook,  Gloriana,  and  I 
—  tee  four  —  alone  possess  that  secret.  The  neces- 
sity of  surrounding  my  beloved  child  with  all  the 
luxuries  her  station,  her  beauty,  her  grace  and  ac- 
complishments imperatively  demand,  has  involved 
me  m  considerable  pecuniary  difficulty.  As  a  con- 
dition of  her  marriage  with  the  dook,  I  was  com- 
felled  to  stipulate  that  a  certain  sum  —  a  trifle  to 
im,  but  of  some  importance  to  a  mere  old  soldier 
like  me -r- fifteen  thousand  pounds,  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  debts,  chiefly  (bear  in 
mind)  incurred  for  his  future  wife.  His  grace  re- 
fused. The  match  was  thereupon  formally  broken 
off;  but,  to  satisfy  my  child  that  I  had  done  all  that 
an  affectionate  parent  could,  I  informed  his  grace 
that  a  cover  would  be  laid  for  him  as  usual  at  my 
table  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  his  appearance 
within  that  time  might  intimate  acceptance  of  my 
terms.  This  very  day  the  limit  has  expired.  Glo- 
riana is  free.     Do  you  understand  me  ?     Free  ! ' 

"  For  the  moment,  I  hardly  did  understand  him. 
As  my  thoughts  disentangled  themselves,  I  began  to 
discover  that  the  freedom  of  Gloriana  was  a  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  my  desires.  The  second 
appeared  to  be  a  check,  on  my  bankers  for  fifteen 
thousand  pounds.  That  might  be  managed.  "WTiat 
was  it  in  comparison  with  her  ?  The  next  step  pre- 
sented the  real  difficulty.  How  was  she  to  be  won  ? 
With  other  checks  ?     Hout  on  the  thought ! 

" '  I  have  said  enough,'  resumed  Sir  Sampson,  '  to 
show  you,  Tiddijohn,  that,  supposing  my  conjecture 
to  be  correct,  you  will  have  no  opposition  to  fear 
from  me,  provided  my  little  stipulation  be  met  in  a 
corresponding  spirit  of  candor  and  liberality.  To 
own  tne  trutn,  I  fear  you  may  encounter  a  more 
serious  obstacle  in  the  young  lady.  The  dook 
had  some  fascinating  qualities,  and  —  But  courage. 
Trj-  your  luck.  You  have  my  best  wishes,  and  al- 
ways iiiy  good  word.  But  for  twenty  times  the  lit- 
tle advantage  /  shall  reap  by  it,  I  would  not  force 
the  inclinations  of  my  child,' 

"  I  could  not  wish  those  words  unsaid.  And  yet 
they  sounded  like  the  death-warrant  of  my  hopes. 
'  Try  my  luck  \'  I?  With  a  woman  who  had  refused 
more  oners  (so  Prosser  had  assured  me)  then  she 
was  years  old !  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to 
own  that  I  had  not  courage  enough  for  such  an  at- 
tempt, when  the  General  oliserved,  — 

" '  I  comprehend  your  modest  doubts,  my  good 
friend ;  but  I  think  I  see  a  way '  .  .  .  .  He  paused 
a  moment  '  Yes  —  it  might  answer.  Would  you 
mind  my  kicking  j'ou  down  stairs  ? ' 

*' '  Sir  I '  I  exclaimed,  thinking  he  was  mad. 

"'Or  pitching  you  out  of  the  window?  It's 
quite  low.' 

•' '  I  don't  understand  you,  Sir  Sampson.' 

" '  At  all  events,  you  will  allow  me  to  make  use  of 
any  terms  1  please ?  Come,  you  won't  mind  that' 
said  the  General,  cheerfully.  '  Thit  is  our  plan,  you 
see.  Gloriana  has  in  her  character  a  strong  spice 
of  romance.     If  she  found  that,  owing  to  your  ad- 


dresses bein^  unacceptable  to  tne,  I  treat  d  you 
with  unmerited  harshness,  all  the  feelings  of  her 
generous  nature  would  be  at  once  enlisted  in  your 
(avor.  The  more  I  raged  and  stormed,  the  more 
she  would  soothe  and  appeal.  An  interest  once  ex- 
cited in  her,  who  can  say  to  what  it  might  not  grow  V 
Eh,  what  say  you  ? ' 

"  Bewildered  with  the  suddenness  of  the  proposal, 
dazzled  with  the  hope  of  winning,  by  any  means, 
that  exquisite  treasure,  I  somehow  consented,  before 
I  well  knew  what  I  was  doing. 

" '  Strike  while  the  iron  's  hot,'  I  remember  Sir 
Sampson  saying.  '  But,  first,  one  more  glass  to  our 
success.'  And  he  poured  out  two  glasses  of  some- 
thing that  tasted  to  me  like  liquid  fire.  It  gave  mo 
courage,  however,  and,  at  the  General's  suggestion, 
I  marched  into  the  drawing-room  alone,  determined 
to  stake  my  fate  upon  a  single  throw.  Gloriana  was 
sitting  at  a  small  table  at  the  far  end  of  the  superb 
room,  the  light  of  a  reading-lamp  falling  upon  her 
queen-like  face,  and  glistening  on  the  golden  spikes 
of  the  wreath  she  wore. 

"  I  remember  making  three  or  four  strides  towards 
her,  and  then  falling,  in  a  sort  of  lump,  on  the  floor. 
I  remember  uttering  a  wild  rhapsody  of  prayers, 
vows,  and  protestations.  I  remember  Miss  Caliver 
rising,  with  an  expression  of  unfeigned  alarm,  and 
making  for  the  bell.  That,  being  embarrassed  by 
my  prostrate  body,  she  paused,  and  that  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  fortuitous  circumstance  to  grasp  the 
skirt  of  her  train,  and  renew  my  vows.  That,  there- 
upon, she  screamed  aloud.  That  the  General  burst 
into  the  room,  and,  without  hesitation,  collared  me 
on  the  spot,  branding  me  as  '  drunken  clown,'  'inso- 
lent beggar,'  &c.,  and  upbraiding  me  -with  this  base 
return  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  I  had  re- 
ceived. 

"  '  You — you —  a  bag  fellow  —  a  dealer  in  soap- 
suds —  presume  to  love  my  daughter  V  Out  of  my 
house,  miscreant,  or  — ' 

" '  Patience,  papa  —  dear  papa ! '  said  my  beautiful 
mistress,  interposing.  '  He  meant  no  harm.  O,  let 
him  go !  See  how  pale  he  looks !  And  he  only 
frightened  me  a  very  little ! ' 

" '  How ! '  roared  the  foaming  General.  '  You 
plead  for  him?  Minion!  You  —  you  care  for 
him  ? ' 

" '  No,  no !  *  exclaimed  ray  beloved.    '  I  hate  him ! ' 

" '  Then  here  goes  ! '  shouted  the  general.  And 
he  threw  up  the  window.  Gloriana  shrieked,  and 
cast  herself  between  us. 

'^ '  Papa,  papa,  this  is  cruel  and  wicked !  You 
shall  not  harm  this  gentleman  —  if  he  be  one.  I 
will  protect  him  with  my  life ! ' 

" '  So,  so,'  began  Sir  Sampson.  But  by  this  time 
I  had  regained  my  scattered  senses.     I  rose. 

" '  Stop,  if  you  please,'  I  said,  with  a  voice  so 
calm  that  it  really  sounded  to  myself  as  if  somebody 
else  wjis  speaking.  '  Let  me  put  an  end  to  this. 
Madam,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  a  gentleman —  if  he 
be  one  —  for  having  for  an  instant,  in  his  hum- 
ble but  honest  adoration,  forgotten  the  reserve  due 
to  your  feelings  and  his  own.  Sir  Sampson,  will 
you  favor  me  with  a  moment's  conversation  else- 
where ?  * 

"  I  bowed  to  Gloriana,  and  the  General,  looking 
rather  disturbed,  led  the  way  to  his  study. 

" '  Well,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  began,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  'what's  the  matter?  All  was 
going  smoothly  enough.  You  noticed  how  she 
came  round  ? ' 

"  •  I  noticed  one  thing,  sir,  which  seems  to  have 
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escaped  i/ou,'  I  answered.  '  Miss  Caliver  an- 
lounced  that  she  hated  me,  — '  hat« '  was  the  word. 
[  love  her ;  and  not  a  whit  the  less  for  her  honest 
leclaration;  but  I  no  longer  seek  her  hand.  For 
ler  sake,  I  shall  go  unmarried  to  the  grave.  Sir 
Sani[)son,  I  owe  you  something  for  your  intended 
rood  offices.  It  was  my  declared  purpose  to  be- 
lueath  my  whole  fortune  to  the  second  son  of  your 
laughter's  marriage  with  the  dook.  If  I  apportion 
illeen  thousand  of  that  fortune  to  meet  the  pressing 
leeds  of  her  father,  I  shall  but  be  anticipating,  by  so 
nuch,  the  benefit  I  intended  for  her  and  hers.  Ac- 
cept it  freely,  and  if  it  smooth  the  way  to  a  renewal 
>f  the  ducal  match,  I  —  I  shall  endeavor  —  to — to 
•ejoi  —  * 

"  The  General  caught  my  hand.  He  was  much 
kgitated,  and  I  saw  that  a  powerful  struggle  was  in 
jrc^ress  between  his  better  feelings  and  his  need. 

"  '  You  are  a  generous  fellow,  Tiddijohn,'  he  said 
tt  length,  '  and  1  regret  ....  Well,  well,  my  good 
Hend,  I  accept  your  noble  offer."  And  the  poor 
^neral  hung  his  head  as  the  last  words  died  on  his 

"  Well,  sir,  you  may  suppose  that  this  excitinjr 
sene  told  severely  on  my  spirits.  Forei^  travel 
WIS  recommended,  and  I  returned  to  Bullone,  de- 
temined  —  not  to  forget  Gloriana  :  that  was  impos- 
sille  —  but  to  think  of  her  as  little  as  I  could,  and 
no-er  to  look  at  an  English  paf>cr  if  I  could  help  it, 
e.«(eeiaUy  that  part  of  it  which  expresses  the  editor's 
pl«asure  at  the  impending  marriajje  of  two  exalted 
pcBonages  he  never  saw  in  his  life,  and  who  don't 
can  twopence  about  him. 

"Six  montlis  had  passed,  when,  as  I  was  one 
day  walking  on  the  quay,  there  landed,  from  the 
Follestone  steamer,  a  party  that  attracted  my  at- 
tentbn.  It  consisted  of  two  ladies  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, ii  distinguished-looking  gent,  with  uncommon 
fine  leard  and  moustaches  (who  seemed  very  atten- 
tive o  the  younger  lady,  and  can-ied  her  shawls 
and  Ittle  bag),  and  a  maid-servant.  As  they  passed 
me,  tic  young  lady's  veil  blew  aside.     Gloriaxa  ! 

"  I  ?taggered  back  out  of  the  way,  but  our  eyes 
had  net.  She  stopped  short  with  an  expression  of 
joy,  aid  stt'pped  hastily  towards  me,  holding  out 
both  h<r  little  hands. 

" '  I>ar  Mr.  Tiddijohn,  this  is,  indeed,  fortunate ! 
Aunt,  kt  me  present  you  to  this  kind  friend  of —  of 
my  pooi  — '     She  burst  into  tears. 

"  Heraunt  came  to  the  rescue,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  was  made  aware  that  the  General  had  died 
suddenly  a  short  time  since,  leaving  among  his  p.v 
pers  a  nemorandum  recording  his  transaction  with 
me;  his  earnest  gratitude  for  what  he  termed  my 
generoeit;;  and  his  deep  regret  that  all  his  subse- 
quent entcavors  to  trace  me  out  had  failed. 

"♦  You  will  come  and  see  us,  dear  good  friend,' 
said  Gloriina,  smiling  through  her  tears.  '  Here  is 
oar  addrea  in  Paris.  ,  Come  soon.' 

"  •  If —  i  the  dook  has  no  objection,'  I  stammered, 
glancing  at  the  male  member  of  the  party,  who  ha«l 
been  a  sileit,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  stem  and  gloomy 
witness  of  tic  scene. 

" '  The  dok  ! '  exclaimed  Gloriana. 

** '  This  goitlcman  — ' 

"  '  Hush,  flear  Mr.  Tiddijohn.  That  is  our  Ger- 
man courier,  Adolf  Krauss ! ' 

" '  Ho,'  sail.  I.     '  Then  I  will  come  to  Paris.' 

"  And  so  I  iid.  And  here  is  Cowes,  but  there  is 
time,  sir.  to  present  you  to  my  wife.  My  love,  my 
....  Glory,  let  me  introduce  to  you  my  firiend, 
Mr.  —  Lumph I  our  fellow-traveller." 
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August,  1866. 
Di  magni,  talapittium  disertum!  —  Gat.  Lib.  liii. 
I. 
At  the  Session  of  Poets  held  lately  in  London, 

The  Bard  of  Freshwater  was  voted  the  chair : 
With   his  tresses  unbrushed,    and  his  shirt-collar 
undone, 
He  lolled  at  his  ease  like  a  good-humored  Bear : 
"  Come,  boys !  "    he  exclaimed,  "  we  '11  be  merry 
together ! " 
And  lit  up  his  pipe  with  a  smile  on  his  cheek ;  — 
While  with  eye,  like  a  skipper's,  cocked  up  at  the 
weather. 
Sat  the  Vice-Chairman  Browning,  thinking  in 
Greek. 

II. 
The  company  gathered  embraced  great  and  simdl 
bards, 
Both  strong  bards  and  weak  bards,  funny  and 
grave. 
Fat  bards  and  lean  bards,  little  and  tall  bards. 

Bards  who  wear  whiskers,  and  others  who  shave. 
Of  books,  men,  and  things  was  the  bards'  conversa- 
tion, — 
Some  praised  Ecce  Homo,  some  deemed  it  so-so, — 
And  then  there  was  talk  of  the  state  of  the  nation. 
And  when  the  Unwashed  would  devour  Mister 
Lowe. 

III. 
Right  stately  sat  Arnold,  —  his  black  gown  adjusted 

Genteely,  his  Rhine  wine  deliciously  iced,  — 
With  puddiogish  England  serenely  disgusted, 

And  looking  in  vam  (in  the  mirror)  for  "  Geist " ; 
He  hearked  to  the  Chairman,  with  "  Surely ! "  and 
"  Really  ?  " 
Aghast  at  both  collar  and  cutty  of  clay,  — 
Then  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  breathed  again  freely, 
On  touching  tne  leaves  of  his  own  classic  play. 


Close  at  hand,  lingered  Lytton,  whose  Icarus-wing- 
lets 

Had  oflen  betrayed  him  in  regions  of  rhyme,  — 
How  glittered  the  eye  underneath  his  gray  ringlets, 

A  hunger  within  it  unlessened  by  time ! 
Remoter  sat  Bailey,  —  satirical,  surly,  — 

Who  studied  the  language  of  Goethe  too  soon, 
And  sang  himself  hoarse  to  the  stars  very  early. 

And  cracked  a  weak  voice  with  too  lofly  a  tunc. 


How  name  all  that  wonderful  company  over  ?  — 

Prim  Patinore,  mild  Alibrd, — and  Kingsley  alsoe? 
Among  the  small  sparks,  who  was  realler  than  Lover? 

Among  mis.se.x,  who  sweeter  than  Miss  Ingelow  ? 
There  sat,  looking  moony,  conceited,  and  narrow, 

Buchanan,  —  who,    finding,    when    foolish    and 
young, 
Apollo  asleep  on  a  coster-girl's  barrow, 

Straight  dragged  him  away  to  see  somebody  hung. 


^Vhat  wa."*  said  ?  what  was  done  ?  was  there  prosing 
or  rhyming  ? 

Was  nothing  noteworthy  in  deed  or  in  wonl  ?  — 
Whv,  just  as  the  hour  of  tlie  supper  was  chiming. 

The  only  event  of  the  evening  occurred. 
Up  jumped,  with  his  neck  stretching  out  like  a  gander. 
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blaster  Swinburne,  Aiid  sijuealod,  glaring  out  tln-o' 

his  hair, 
All  Virtue  is  bosh !    Hallelnjah  for  Landor ! 
I  disbelieve  wholly  in  ever}-thia^  I  —  There  ! " 


With  language  bo  awful  he  dared  then  to  treat 
'em, — 
Bliss  Ingelow  fainted  in  Tennyson's  arms, 
Poor  Arnold  rushed  out,  crying^  "  Sa'd'  inficetuni !  " 
And  crcat  bards  and  small  bards  were  full  of 
alarms ; 
Till  Tennvson,  flaming  and  red  as  a  gypsy, 

Struck  hb  fist  on  the  table  and  uttered  a  shout : 
•'  To  the  door  -with  the  boy  !     Call  a  cab  !     He  is 
tipsy  ! " 
And  tney  carried  the  naughty  young  gentleman 
out. 

vin. 
Afler  that,   all  the  pleasanter  talking  was  done 
there,  — 
Who  ever  had  knomi  such  an  insult  before  ? 
The  Chairman  tried  hard  to  rekindle  the  fim  there, 
But  the  Muses  were  shocked  and  the  pleasure  was 
o'er. 
ITien  "  Ah ! "  cried  the  Chairman,  *'  this  teaclies  me 
knowledge,  — 
The  future  shall  find  me  more  wise,  by  tJie  pow- 
ers! 
This  comes  of  assigning  to  younkers  from  college 
Toti  early  a  place  in  such  meetings  as  ours  !  " 
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BLACK  SHEEP. 

BY    EDMUXD    YATES,- 
Acrno*  OP  "  LAXS  at  uut,"  "  Bsarao  ihb  bod,"  btc. 

CHAPTER    V. 
aoiyc.  Dowx. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  appointed  for  tJie  din- 
ner, ^Ir.  Philip  Deane  stood  on  the  steps  of  Barton's 
restJiurant  in  the  Strand,  in  anything  but  a  contented 
frame  of  mind.  His  fiu'C,  never  too  frank  or  genial 
in  its  expression,  was  puckered  and  set  in  rigid  lines; 
his  right  hand  was  perpetually  diving  into  his  waL^t- 
coat-pocket  for  his  watch,  to  which  he  constantly 
refern-d ;  while,  with  a  slight  stick  which  he  carried 
in  his  left,  he  kept  striking  his  leg  in  an  irritable 
and  irritating  manner. 

Mr.  Deane  had  cause  for  annoyance;  it  was  a 
quarter  past  seven,  and  neither  of  the  guests  whom 
he  had  invited  had  as  yet  appeared,  though  the  din- 
ner had  Ix'en  appointed  for  seven  sharp.  Crowds 
'  of  men  were  pouring  into  and  out  of  the  restaurant, 
the  fint  hungT}-  and  expectant,  the  last  placid  and 
replete ;  and  Mr.  Deane  envied  the  first  for  what 
they  were  abont  to  receive,  and  the  last  for  what 
they  had  received.  ^loreover,  the  intended  diners 
had  in  several  cases  puflhcd  against  him  with  scant 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  Deane  was  not  arcustomod  to 
htt  pushed  against ;  while  the  people  who  had  dined 
eved  him,  as  they  stood  on  the  steps  lighting  their 
cigan,  with  something  like  eompaMoti,  and  Mr. 
Deane  was  unused  to  be  pitied.  So  he  stood  there 
fretting  and  fuming,  and  biting  his  lips  and  flicking 
hia  leg>,  until  his  shoulder  wan  grasped  by  George 
Dallas,  who,  witli  as  much  bream  as  he  could  com- 
maad  —  not  much,  for  he  had  been  running  —  said : 

"  My  dear  Deane !  a  thousand  apologies  for  be- 
ing so  late  1    Not  my  own  fault,  Ijirotest  I  " 

''Hever  is,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Deane. 


"  RealK'it  was  not  in  this  instance.  I  went  r^und 
to  the  Mercury  office  to  look  at  some  proofs,  and 
they  kept  me  to  do  an  article  on  a  subject  which  I 
had  had  the  handling  of  before,  and  whidi  —  " 

"  No  one  else  could  handle  arter  you,  eh  V  Pretty 
tall  opinion  you  newspaper-writin'  fellows  have  of 
yourselves  I  And  why  did  n't  you  bring  Houth  with 
jTOu  when  you  did  come  ?  " 

''  Routh  ?  I  have  n't  seen  him  for  three  days. 
Is  n't  he  here  ?  " 

"  Not  be !  I  've  been  coolin'  myself  on  this  a'mighty 
old  doorstep  since  seven  o'clock,  only  once  goia'  in- 
side just  to  look  round  the  saloon,  and  1  've  not  set 
eyes  on  him  yet" 

"  How  very  odd  ! " 

"  So  verj'  odd,  that  I  '11  see  him  somethingest  be- 
fore I  wait  for  him  any  longer!  Come  you  in  with 
me.  I  took  a  table  right  slick  opposite  the  docw. 
and  we  '11  go  and  strike  up  at  once." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  uj 
the  passage  into  the  large  coffee-room  of  the  restau 
rant  Dallas,  who  followed  him  closeh',  noticed  hin 
pause  for  an  instant  before  one  of  the  looking-glasse 
in  the  passage,  put  his  hat  a  little  more  on  one  sid', 
and  throw  open  the  folds  of  his  fur-lined  coat  R- 
ncath  this  noticeable  garment  ^Mr.  Deane  wore  a 
large  b;iggy  suit  of  black,  an  open-worked  shit- 
front  ivith  three  large  diamond  studs  in  it,  a  heay 
gold  watch-chain.  There  was  a  lai^e  diamond  riig 
on  the  little  finger  of  each  hand.  Thus  t^tefuly 
.attired,  Mr.  Deane,  swaggering  easily  up  the  cenre 
of  the  coffce-room  and  slapping  his  leg  with  his  stck 
as  he  went,  at  length  stopped  at  a  vacant  table,  Jid 
clinked  a  knife  against  a  tumbler. 

"  Now,  waiter!  Just  look  smart  and  slippy, ai^ 
bring  UJ)  our  dinner  right  away.  One  of  my  friends 
is  here,  and  I  'm  not  a-goin'  to  wait  for  the  ober. 
He  must  take  his  chance,  he  must;  but  brin(  up 
oars  at  once,  d'  ve  hear  ?  \VTiv,  wliat  on  aith  is 
tkigf" 

"  This  "  was  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
with  a  dirty  face  and  grimy  hands,  with  ai  old 
peakleas  cap  on  its  head,  and  a  very  shiny,  piiasy, 
ragged  suit  on  its  back.  "  This  "  seemed  t<  have 
been  raniung  hard,  and  was  out  of  breath,  aid  was 
very  hot  and  damp  in  the  face,  Followiig  Air. 
Deane  s  glance,  the  waiter's  eyes  lighted  on*' this," 
and  that  functionary  immediately  fell  into  rrathful 
vernacular. 

"  Hallo !  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  itid  he. 
"  Come,  you  get  out  of  this,  d'  ye  hear  ?  " 

"  I  hear,"  said  the  boy,  without  moving  i  muscle. 
"  Don't  you  flurrj'  yourself  in  that  way  jflen,  or 
j'ou  '11  bust  I  And  what  a  go  that  'd  b !  You 
should  think  of  your  precious  Sunily,  vou  siould !  " 

"Will  you-"  ^   ' 

"  No,  I  won't  and  that 's  all  about  t  Here, 
pv'nor"  —  to  Deane  —  "you're  my  ptch  ;  I've 
brought  this  for  you."  As  he  said  this,  tie  boy  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  a  bit  of  string,  a  par  of  musi- 
cal Ixjnes,  and  a  crumpled  note,  and  landed  the 
latter  to  Deane,  who  stepped  aside  to  Jie  nearest 
gas-jet  to  read  it.  To  the  great  indignition  of  the 
waiter,  the  bov  sat  liimself  down  on  tie  edge  of  a 
chair,  and,  kicking  his  legs  to  and  fro,  urveyed  the 
assembled  company  with  calm  delibiration.  He 
appeared  to  be  taking  stock  generally  «f  everjthing 
round  him.  Between  his  dirty  fingti-  and  thumb 
he  took  up  a  comer  of  the  dinner-doth,  then  he 
passed  liis  Land  lightly  over  Dallas's  overcoat,  which 
was  lying  on  an  adjacent  chair.  This  gkve  the 
waiter  his  chance  of  bursting  out  again. 
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"  Leave  that  coat  alone,  can't  you  V  Can't  you 
keep  your  fiu;xL'i-s  off  thinps  that  don't  belon<j  to 
JOQ?  Thought  it  was  your  own,  perhaps,  didn't 
Jou  ?  "  This  last  remark,  in  a  hijjhly  sarcastic  tone, 
as  he  lifted  the  coat  from  the  chair  and  was  about 
to  carry  it  to  a  row  of  pegs  by  the  door.  "  This 
lin't  your  mark.  I  believe  ?  Your  tailor  don't  live 
it  Hamherst,  does  he  ?  " 

1  "  Never  mind  my  tailor,  old  cock !  P'raps  you  'd 
Ike  my  card,  but  1  've  'appened  to  come  out  with- 
out one.  But  you  can  have  my  name  and  address 
-♦—  they  're  wcry  haristocratic,  not  such  as  you  're 
Bsed  to.  Jim  Swain  's  my  name  —  Strike-a-light- 
Jem  —  60,  FuUwood's-rents.  Now,  tell  me  who's 
your  barber ! "  The  waiter,  who  had  a  head  as  bald 
SB  a  billiard-ball,  was  hig^hly  incensed  at  this  remark 
(which  sent  some  young  men  at  an  adjoining  table 
itto  roars  of  laughter),  and  he  would  probably  have 
found  some  means  of  venting  his  wrath,  had  not  a 
sharp  exclamation  from  Deane  called  off  his  atten- 
ti«n. 

"  Gret  up  dinner,  waiter,  at  once,  and  clear  off 
thfe  third  place,  d'ye  hear?  The  other  gentleman 
ain't  comm'.  Norw,  boy,  what  are  vou  waiting 
for?  " 

"  No  answer  to  go  back,  is  there,  guv'nor  ?  " 

"  Answer  'f    No ;  none." 

"  All  right.  Shall  I  take  that  sixpence  of  you 
now,  or  will  you  give  it  me  to-morrow?  Short 
reck'nings is  my  motter.  So  if  you're  goiai'  to  give 
it,  hand  it  over." 

Unable  to  resist  a  smile,  Deane  took  a  small  coin 
from  his  jiurse  and  handed  it  to  the  boy,  who  looked 
at  it,  put  it  in  liis  pocket,  nodded  carelessly  to  Deane 
and  Dallas,  and  departed,  whistling  loudly. 

"liouth  is  not  coming,  I  suppose?"  said  Dallas 
as  they  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

"  No.  he  has  defected,  like  a  cussed  skunk  as  he 
is,  after  giving  me  the  trouble  to  order  his  dinner, 
which  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  all  the  same.  Regular 
I'iles  me  that  does,  to  be  put  in  the  hole  for  such  a 
one-horse  concern  as  Mr.  Routh.  He  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  play  such  tricks  with  me." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  compelled  to  absent  himself.  I 
know  —  " 

*'  Compelled  !  That  might  do  with  some  people, 
but  it  won't  nohow  do  with  me.  I  allow  no  man  to 
put  a  rudeness  on  me.  Mr.  Routh  wants  more  of 
me  than  I  ilo  of  him,  as  I  '11  show  hiux  before  long. 
He  wants  me  to  come  to  his  rooms  to-uiorrow  night 
-r  that 's  for  his  pleasure  and  profit,  I  guess,  not 
mine — just  depends  on  the  humor  I'm  in.  Now 
here 's  the  tlinner.  Let's  get  at  it  at  once.  There's 
no  flcrewin'  nor  scrapin'  in  the  ordering  of  it,  and 
you  can  just  give  Routh  a  back-hander  next  time 
you  sec  him  oy  telling  him  how  much  you  liked 
It." 

Deane  unfolded  his  table-napkin  with  a  flourish, 
and  cleared  a  space  in  front  of  him  for  his  plate. 
There  was  an  evil  expression  on  his  face ;  a  mor- 
dant, bitter,  savage  expression,  which  Dallas  did  not 
fail  to  remark.  However,  he  took  no  notice  of  it, 
ami  the  conversation  during  dinner  was  confined  to 
oniinary  commonplaces. 

Mr.  Deane  had  not  boasted  without  reason  ;  the 
dinner  was  excellent,  the  wines  were  choice  and 
abundant,  and  with  another  kind  of  com]mnion 
George  Dallas  would  have  enjoyed  himself.  But 
even  in  the  diwussion  of  the  most  ordin.iry  topics 
there  was  a  low  coarseness  in  Deane's  conversation, 
a  vulgar  self-sulficiency  and  delight  at  his  own 
shrewdness,  a  miserable  mistnist  of  every  one,  and 


a  general  anx^nce  and  conceit  which  were  highly 
nettling  and  rci)ulsive.  During  dinner  these  amia- 
ble (jualities  displayed  themselves  in  Mr.  Deane's 
communication  with  the  waiter ;  it  was  not  until  the 
cloth  had  been  removed,  and  they  were  taking  their 
first  glass  of  port,  that  Deane  reverted  to  what  had 
annoyed  him  oefore  they  sat  down. 

"  That  Routh 's  what  they  call  a  mean  cuss,  t'other 
side  the  water,"  he  commenced ;  "  a  mean  cuss  he 
is,  and  nothing  else.  Throwing  me  over  in  this  way 
at  the  liist  minute,  and  never  sending  wortl  before, 
so  that  I  might  have  said  we  shall  only  be  two  in- 
stead of  three,  and  saved  paying  lor  him !  He  thinks 
he  's  cruel  wide  awake,  he  does ;  but  though  he 's 
been  at  it  all  his  life,  and  it 's  not  six  months  since 
I  first  caught  sight  of  this  little  village  nominated 
London,  I  don't  think  there's  much  he  could  put 
me  up  to  now ! " 

He  looked  so  expectant  of  a  compliment,  that 
Dallas  felt  bound  to  say,  "  You  certainly  seem  to 
have  made  the  most  of  your  time ! " 

"  ^lade  the  most  of  my  time  ?  I  reckon  I  bare ! 
Why,  there 's  no  s'loon,  oyster-cellar,  dancing-shop, 
night-house  of  any  name  at  all,  wliere  I  'm  not  reg- 
ular well  known.  '  Here 's  the  Yankee,'  they  say, 
when  I  come  in :  not  that  I  'in  that,  but  I  've  told  'em 
I  hail  from  the  U-nited  States,  and  that 's  why  they 
call  me  the  Yankee.  They  know  me,  and  they  know 
I  pay  my  way  as  I  go,  and  that  I  've  got  jjlenty  of 
money.  Help  yourself — good  port  this,  ain't  it?  — 
ought  to  be,  for  they  charge  eight  shillings  a  bottle 
for  it.  Why,  people  out  t'other  side  the  water,  sir, 
they  think  1  'm  staying  in  titled  countrj'-houses,  and 
dining  in  Portland  Place,  and  going  to  hear  orato- 
rios. I  've  got  letters  of  introduction  in  my  desk 
which  would  do  all  that,  and  more.  Never  mind  ! 
I  like  to  shake  a  loose  leg,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself  I 
can  pretty  well  take  care  of  myself,  I  shake  it  I " 

'*  Yes,"  said  Dallas,  in  a  slightly  bitter  tone,  with 
a  vivid  recollection  of  his  losses  at  cards  to  Deane ; 
"  yes,  you  can  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  Rather  think  so,"  repeated  Deane,  with  a  jar- 
ring laugh.  "  There  are  two  things  which  arc  guid- 
ing principles  with  me,  —  number  one,  never  to  lend 
a  dollar  to  any  man ;  number  two,  always  to  have 
the  full  value  of  every  dollar  I  spend.  If  you  do 
that,  you  '11  generally  find  yourself  not  a  loser  in  the 
end.  We'll  have  another  bottle  of  this  eight-shil- 
ling port.  I  've  had  the  value  of  this  dinner  out  of 
you,  recollect,  so  that  I  'm  not  straying  from  ray 
principle.  Here,  waiter,  another  bottle  of  this  eight- 
shilling  wine  ! " 

"  You  *re  a  luckv  fellow,  Deane,"  said  (George 
Dallas,  slowly  finishing  his  second  glass  of  the  fresh 
bottle ;  "  you  're  a  lucky  fellow,  to  have  plenty  of 
money  and  to  be  your  own  master,  able  to  choose 
your  own  company,  and  do  as  you  like.  I  wish  I 
hail  the  chance  ! "  As  Dallas  spoke,  he  filled  his 
glass  again. 

"  Well,  there  are  worse  berths  than  mine  in  the 
ship,  and  that's  a  fact!"  said  Deane,  calmly.  "I've 
oflen  thought  about  you,  Dallas,  I  have  now,  and 
I  *ve  often  wondered  when  you  '11  be  like  the  prodi- 
gal son,  and  go  home  to  your  father,  and  succeed 
the  old  man  in  the  business." 

"  I  have  no  father  ! " 

"  Hain't  you  though  ?  But  you  've  got  some 
friends,  I  reckon,  who  are  not  over-delightod  at 
your  carapin'  out  with  the  wild  Injuns  you  're  living 
amon^  at  present  ?  " 

"  I  nave  a  mother." 

*'  That 's  a  step  towards  respectability.    I  suppose 
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you  11  go  back  to  the  old  lady,  some  day,  and  be 
wekomed  with  open  arm*  ?  "  . 

**  Hiere  's  some  one  else  to  have  a  say  m  that 
matter.  My  mother  is — is  married  again.  I  have 
a  8t«p-fiUber." 

"Not  generally  a  pleasant  relation,  but  no  reason 
why  you  should  li't  help  yourself  to  this  eight-shilling 
wine.  That's  right;  pass  the  bottle.  A  step-lii- 
ther,  eh  ?  And  he  and  you  have  collided  more 
than  once,  I  expect  V  " 
"  Have  what?  " 
"  Collided." 

•'  Do  you  mean  come  into  collision  ?  " 
"  Expect  I  do,"  said  Deane,  calmly. 
"  I  'm  forbidden  the  house.     I  'ra  looked  upon  as 
a  black  sheep,  —  a  pest,  —  a  contamination." 

"  But  the  old  gentleman  would  n't  catch  anything 
from  vou.  They  don't  take  contamination  easy, 
after  fifty ! " 

"  O,  it 's  not  for  himself  that  Mr.  Carruthers  is 
anxious ;  he  is  infliction  proof,  —  he  —  What  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Matter  ?  Nothing  !  What  name  did  you 
say?" 

"  Carruthers,  —  Capcl  Carruthers.  County  fam- 
ily down  in  Kent." 

"  (io  ahead ! "  said  Deanc,  tossing  off  his  wine, 
refilling  his  glass,  and  pushing  the  bottle  to  his  com- 
panion ;  "  and  this  old  gentleman  is  not  anxious 
about  himself,  you  say  ;  where  is  your  bad  influence 
likely  to  fall,  then  V  " 

"  On  his  niece,  who  lives  with  them." 
"  What 's  her  name  V  " 

"  Clare.  Clare  Carruthers  !  Is  n't  it  a  pretty 
name  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,  sir !  And  this  niece.  What 's  she  like, 
now  ?  " 

George  Dallas  tried  to  throw  a  knowing  gleam 
into  his  eyes,  which  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
decanter  Wl  rendered  somewhat  bleared  and  va- 
cant as  he  looked  acrosB  at  his  companion,  and  said, 
with  a  half-laugh,  "  You  seem  to  take  a  great  intei^ 
est  in  my  family,  Deane?" 

Not  one  whit  discomposed,  Philip  Deanc  replied, 
"  Study  of  character  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a 
general  desire  to  hear  what  all  gals  are  like.  Is 
Miss  Clare  pretty  ?  " 

"  I  've  only  seen  her  once,  and  that  not  too  clear- 
ly.    But  she  struck  me  as  Ixjing  lovely." 

"  Lovely,  eh  V  And  the  old  man  won't  have  you 
at  any  price  ?     That 's  awkward,  that  is  ! " 

"  Awkward  !  "  said  Dallas,  in  a  thick  voice,  "  it 's 
more  nhan  awkwanl,  as  he  shall  find  !  I  '11  be  even 
with  him  —  I  '11  —  Hallo  !  What  do  you  want, 
intruding  on  gentlemen's  conversation  ?  " 

'•  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  to  whom  this 
last  remark  was  addressed  ;  ^  no  offence,  gentlemen, 
bat  going  to  shut  up  now !  We  ain't  a  supper- 
'onse,  gentlemen,  and  it 's  going  on  for  twelve 
o'clock." 

Indeed,  all  the  other  tables  were  vacated,  so 
Deane  rose  at  once  and  paid  the  bill  which  the  wait- 
er had  laid  before  him.  Dallas  rose  too  with  a 
stagsering  step.' 

"Coat,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  handing  it  to  him ; 
"  other  arm,  sir,  please ;  gi-ntly  does  it,  sir :  that 's 
it !  "  And  with  some  little  diHiculty  he  pulled  the 
coat  on  :  George  Dallas  cursing  it,  and  the  country 
tailor  who  had  made  it,  as  he  stood  rocking  uneasily 
on  his  heels  and  glaring  vacantly  Ixjfore  hmi. 

"  Come  along,  old  horse,"  said  Deane;  "you  11  be 
fixed  as  firm  as  Washington  Capitol  when  we  get 


into  the  air.     Come  along,  and  we'll  go  an.',  finish 
the  night  somewhere !  " 

So  saying,  he  tucked  his  companion's  arm  firml;/ 
within  his  own,  and  they  sallied  forth. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

DELAT. 

Geokge  Dallas  felt  that  his  fortunes  were  in 
the  ascendant,  when  he  arose  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  dinner  with  Deane,  and  found  himse'f 
possessed  of  ten  pounds,  which  he  had  been  suffi- 
ciently sober  to  win  at  billiards  the  previous  nigh', 
and  consequently  in  a  position  to  pay  off  his  lane- 
lady,  and  turn  his  back  upon  the  wretched  lodging, 
which  her  temper,  tyranny,  and  meanness  hsd 
made  more  wretched.  He  lost  no  time  in  pack- 
ing up  the  few  articles  he  possessed,  —  mainly  con- 
sisting of  books  and  drawing  materials,  —  and  these, 
together  with  his  scanty  wardrobe,  he  threw  into  a 
couple  of  trunks,  which  he  himself  carried  down  the 
steep  dark  staircase  and  deposited  in  a  cab.  The 
landlady  stood  at  the  door,  in  the  gray  morning, 
and  watched  her  late  lodger,  as  he  strode  down  the 
shabby  little  street,  followed  by  the  luggj^e-laien 
cab.  She  watched  him,  wondering.  She  wondered 
where  he  had  got  the  money  he  had  just  paid  her. 
She  wondered  where  he  had  got  the  money  to  pay 
an  extra  week's  rent,  in  default  of  a  week's  notice. 
When  she  had  dunned  him  yesterday,  as  rudely 
and  mercilessly  a.s  usual,  he  had  said  nothing  indic- 
ative of  an  expectation  of  an  immediate  supply  of 
money.  He  had  only  said  that  he  hoped  to  pay 
her  soon.  "  Where  did  he  get  the  money  ?"  the  old 
woman  thought,  as  she  watched  him.  "  I  hope  he 
come  by  it  honest.  I  wonder  where  he  's  going 
to.  He  did  not  tell  the  cabman,  leastways  so  as  I 
could  hear  him.  Ah !  It  ain't  no  business  of  mine ; 
I  '11  just  turn  the  rooms  out  a  bit,  and  put  up  the 
bill." 

So  Mrs.  Gunther  (for  that  was  the  lady's  name) 
re-entered  the  shabby  house,  and  a  great  activity 
accompanied  by  perpetual  scolding  pervaded  it  for 
some  hours,  during  which  the  late  tenant  was  jour- 
neying down  to  Amherst. 

Geoi^e  Dallas  strictly  observed  the  directions  con- 
tained in  his  mother's  letter,  and  having  started  by 
an  early  train,  reached  Amherst  at  noon.  Rightly 
supposing  that  at  such  an  hour  it  would  be  useless 
to  look  for  his  mother  in  the  little  town,  he  crossed 
the  railroad  in  a  direction  leading  away  from  Am- 
herst, struck  into  some  fields,  and  wandered  on  by 
a  rough  footpath  which  led  through  a  copse  of  beech- 
trees  to  a  round  bare  hill.  He  sat  down  when  he 
had  reached  this  spot,  from  whence  he  could  see  the 
road  to  and  from  roynings.  A  turnpike  was  at  a 
little  distance,  and  he  saw  a  carriage  stopped  beside 
the  gate,  and  a  footman  at  the  door  receiving  an 
order  from  a  lady,  whose  bonnet  he  could  just  dis- 
cern in  the  distance.  He  stood  up  and  waited.  The 
carriage  approached,  and  he  saw  that  the  liveries 
were  those  of  Mr.  CaiTuthers.  Then  he  staick  away 
down  thq  side  of  the  little  declivity,  and  crossing  the 
railway  at  another  point,  attained  the  main  street  of 
the  little  town.  It  was  market-day.  He  avoided 
the  inn,  and  took  up  a  position  wlience  he  could 
wat^'h  his  mother's  approach.  Tliere  were  so  many 
strangers  and  what  Mr.  Deane  would  have  called 
"  loafers "  about,  some  bujnng,  some  selling,  and 
many  honestly  and  unfeignedly  doing  nothing,  that 
an  idler  more  or  less  was  certain  to  pass  without  any 
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conment,  and  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  keep  very 
wide  of  the  inn.     lie  stood  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  looking  into  the  window  of  the  one  shop  in 
Amherst  devoted  to  the  interests  of  literature,  which 
was  profusely  decorated  with  out-of-date  valentines, 
much  criticised  by  flies,  and  with  feebly  embossed 
ciirds,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  local  governesses. 
At  that  time  prophetic  representations  of  the  Inter- 
national K.xhibition  of  '62  were  beginning  to  appeal 
to   the  patriotic  soul  in  light-blue  drawings,  with 
Hags  innumerable  displayed  wheresoever  they  could 
be  put "  handy."     Qiorge  Dallas  calmly  and  gravely 
surveyed  the  sto<'k-in-trade,  rather  distracted  by  the 
process  of  watching  the  inn  door,  between  which  and 
his  position  intervened   a   group   of  farmers,  who 
were  to  a  man  chewing  bits  of  whipcord,  and  ex- 
amining samples  of  corn,  which  they  extracted  in 
a  stealthy  manner  from  their  breeches-pocket,  and 
displayed  grudgingly  on  their  broad  palms.    On  the 
steps  of  'the  inn  door  were  one  or  two  busy  groups, 
and  not  a  man  or  woman  of  the  number  took  any 
notice  of  Mrs.  Carruthers's  son.     They  took   very 
considerable  notice  of  Mrs.  Carruthers  hersell",  how- 
ever, when  her  carriage  stopped ;  and  Mr.  Page,  the 
landlord,  actually  came  out,  quite  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned style,  to  open  the  lady's  carriage,  and  escort 
her  into  the  house.     George  watched  his  mother's 
tall  and  elegant  figure,  as  long  as  she  was  in  si^ht, 
with  mingled  feeUngs  of  pleasure,  affection,  something 
like  real  gratitude,  and  very  real  bitterness ;  then 
he  turned,  strolled  past  the  inn  where  the  carriage 
was  being  put  up,  and  took  his  way  down  the  mam 
street,  to  the  principal  draper's  shop.     He  went  in, 
asked  for  some  gloves,  and  turned  over  the  pack- 
ets set  before  him  with  slowness   and   indecision. 
Presently  his  mother  entered,  and   took  the  seat 
which  the  shopman,  a  mild  person   in   spectacles, 
handed  her.     She,  too,  asked  for  gloves,  and,  as  the 
shopman  turned  his  back   to  the  counter,  rapidly 
passed  a  slip  of  paper  to  her  son.     She  had  written 
on  it,  in  pencil,  — 

"  At  Davis's  the  dentist's,  opposite,  in  ten  minutes." 
"  These  will  do,  thank  you.  I  think  you  said  three 
and  sixjMince  ?  "  said  George  to  the  shopman,  who, 
having  placed  a  number  of  gloves  before  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers for  her  selection,  haid  now  leisure  to  attend 
to  his  less  important  customer. 

"  Yes,  sir,  three  and  sixpence,  sir.  One  pair, 
sir  ?     You  '11  find  them  very  good  wear,  sir." 

"  One  pair  will  do,  thank  you,"  said  George.  He 
looked  steadily  at  his  mother,  as  he  passed  her  on 
his  way  to  the  door,  and  once  more  anger  arose, 
fierce  and  keen,  in  his  heart,  —  anger,  not  directed 
against  her,  but  against  his  ste})-father.  "  Curse 
him  !"  he  mutteretl,  as  he  crossed  the  street;  "  what 
right  has  he  to  treat  me  like  a  dog,  and  her  like  a 
slave  V  Nothing  that  1  have  done  justifies  —  no,  by 
Heaven,  and  nothing  that  I  could  do  would  justify 
—  such  treatment." 

Mr.  Davis's  house  had  the  snug,  cleanly,  inflexible 
look  peculiarly  noticeable  even  amid  the  general 
snugness,  cleanliness,  and  inflexibility  of  a  country 
town,  as  attributes  of  the  residences  of  surgeons  and 
dentist<(,  and  gentlemen  who  combine  both  those  fine 
arts.  The  clean  servant  who  opened  the  door, 
looked  perfectlv  cheerful  and  content.  It  is  rather 
aggravating,  wlien  one  is  going  to  be  tortured,  even 
for  one's  ultimate  good,  to  be  assured  in  a  tone  al- 
most of  glee,  — 

"  No,  sir,  master 's  not  in,  sir ;  but  he  '11  be  in  di- 
rectly, sir.  In  the  waiting-Toom,  sir."  George  Dal- 
las not  having  come  to  be  tortured,  and  not  wishing 


to  see  Mr.  Davis,  bore  the  announcement  with  good- 
humor  ecjual  to  that  of  the  servant,  and  sat  down 
very  contentedly  on  a  high,  hard  horsehair  chair,  to 
await  events.  Fortune  again  favored  him ;  the 
room  had  no  other  occupant ;  and  in  about  five 
minutes  he  again  heard  the  cheerful  voice  of  the 
beaming  girl  at  the  door  say,  — 

"  No,  m'm,  master's  not  in  ;  but  he  '11  be  in  d'rect- 
ly,  m'm.  In  the  waiting-room,  m'm.  There  's  one 
gentleman  a-waitin,'  m'm,  but  master  will  attend  on 
you  first,  of  course,  m'm." 

The  next  moment  his  mother  was  in  the  room, 
her  face  shining  on  him,  her  arms  round  him,  and 
the  kind  words  of  the  truest  friend  any  human  be- 
ing can  be  to  another,  poured  into  his  ear. 

"  Y'^ou  are  looking  much  better,  George,"  she  said, 
holding  him  back  from  her,  and  gazing  fondly  into 
his  face.  "  You  are  looking  brighter,  my  darling, 
and  sofler,  and  as  if  you  were  trying  to  keep  your 
word  to  me." 

"  Pretty  well,  mother,  and  I  am  very  thankful  to 
you.  But  your  letter  puzzled  me.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  Have  you  really  got  the  money,  and  how 
did  you  manage  to  get  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  got  it,  dear,"  she  said,  quickly,  and 
holding  up  her  hand  to  keep  him  silent.  "  but  it  is 
only  a  short  delay,  not  a  disappointment.  I  shall 
have  it  in  two  or  three  days." 

Geoi^e's  countenance  had  fallen  at  her  first 
words,  but  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  reassured 
him,  and  he  listened  eagerly  as  she  continued,  — 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  getting  it,  George.  If  it 
does  but  set  you  free,  I  shall  not  regret  the  price  I 
have  paid  for  it." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,  mother,"  George  asked,  ea- 
gerly.    "  Stay,  you  must  not  sit  so  close  to  me." 

"  I  'm  not  sure  that  your  voice  ought  to  be  heard 
either,  speaking  so  familiarly,  tete-a-tete  with  the 
important  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings,  —  a  person- 
age whose  sayings  and  doings  are  things  of  note  at 
Amherst,"  said  Mrs.  Carruthers,  with  a  smile,  as  she 
took  a  seat  at  a  little  distance,  and  placed  one  of 
*the  samples  of  periodical  literature  strewn  about  the 
table,  aher  the  fashion  of  dentists'  and  sui^eons' 
waiting-rooms,  ready  to  her  hand,  in  case  of  mter- 
ruption.  Then  she  laid  her  clasped  hands  on  the 
table,  and  leaned  against  them,  with  her  clear  dark 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  son's  face,  and  her  steady  voice, 
still  sweet  and  pure  in  its  tones  as  in  her  youth,  as 
she  told  him  what  she  had  done. 

"  Do  you  remember,  (ieorge,  that  on  that  wretched 
night  you  spoke  of  my  diamonds,  and  seemed  to  re- 
proach me  that  I  should  wear  jewels,  while  you 
wanted  so  urgently  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
price  ?  " 

"  I  remember,  mother,"  returned  George,  frown- 
ing, "  and  a  beast  I  was  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  you, 
wlio  gave  me  all  that  ever  was  your  own !  I  ^hoped 
you  had  forgiven  an<l  forgotten  it.  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  you  have  sold  —  But  no ;  you  said  they 
were  family  jewels  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  ^V^len  vou  had  gone  away  that 
night,  and  I  was  in  the  ball-room,  and  later,  when 
I  was  in  my  dressing-room  alone,  and  could  think 
of  it  all  again,  the  remembrance  of  what  you  had 
said  tormented  me.  The  jewels  you  had  seen  mc 
wearing  were,  indeed,  as  1  had  told  you,  not  my 
own;  nevertheless,  the  remembrance  of  all  I  had 
ever  read  about  converting  jewels  into  money  occu- 
jiied  my  mind  that  night,  and  occupied  it  after  that 
night  for  days  and  (lays.  One  day,  Mr.  Tath.im 
came  to  Poynings,  and  in  the  evening,  being,  as  he 
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•twars  is,  rery  entertiuning,  he  related  an  ex- 
traoftlinan'  rto'nr  of*  client  of  his.  The  tale,  as  he 
told  it,  hail  nuiiiV  particulars,  but  one  cauo:ht  my  at- 
tanttOB.  The  cfcent  was  a  woman  of  large  fortune, 
who  married  for  love  a  man  much  younger  than 
b«vMlf,  a  dissipated  fellow  who  broke  her  fortune, 
and  might  have  broken  her  heart,  but  for  his  getting 
IfflUH  in  riding  a  steeple-chase.  After  his  timely 
death,  it  was  discorered^  among  a  •v'ariety  of  dishon- 
orable transactions,  that  he  had  stolen  his  wife's 
diamonds,  witli  the  connivance  of  her  maid ;  had 
had  them  imitated  in  mock  stones  by  s  famoiis 
French  dealer  in  fjilse  jewelry;  and  had  substi- 
tated  the  fidse  for  the  r«al.  No  suspicion  of  the 
fact  had  ever  croased  his  wife's  mind.  The  dis- 
corery  was  made  by  the  jeweller's  bill  for  the  imita- 
tion being  found  among  his  papers.  This  led  to 
inquiry  of  the  dealer,  wno  gave  the  Temiired  infor- 
mation. The  moment  I  heard  the  story,  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  getting  you  the  money  you  wanted  by  a 
similar  expedient." 

'*  O  mother  I  " 

She  lil'ted  one  hand  with  a  gesture  of  caution,  and 
continued,  in  a  voice  still  lower  than  before,  — 

"  My  jewels  —  at  least  those  I  have  sold  —  were 
my  own,  George.  Those  I  wore  that  night  were, 
as'  I  told  you,  family  diamonds ;  but  Mr.  Carnithers 
gave  me,  when  we  were  married,  a  diamond  brace- 
let, and  I  understood  then  that  it  was  very  valuable. 
I  shrank  from  such  a  deception.  But  it  was  for  you, 
and  I  caught  at  it." 

Greorge  Dallas  sat  with  his  hands  over  his  face, 
and  no  more  interrupted  her  by  a  single  word. 

"  By  one  or  two  questions  I  stimulated  Mr. 
Carruthers's  curiority  ip  the  strange  story,  so  that 
he  asked  Mr.  Tatham  several  questions,  as  to  where 
the  mock  jeweb  were  made,  whether  they  cost  much, 
and,  in  fact,  procured  for  me  all  the  information  I 
reqinred.  That  bracelet  was  the  only  thing  I  had 
of  efficient  value  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  ex- 
penttve  to  get  an  imitation  of  any  ornament  made  of 
TCiy  fine  stones,  as  my  bracelet  is,  and  richly  set. 
If  the  act  were  still  to  do,  I  should  do  it,  George 
—  for  you ;  and  still  I  should  feel,  as  I  do  most  bit- 
terly feel,  that  in  doing  it  I  shamefully  deceive  my 
husband ! " 

Still  George  Dallas  did  not  speak.  He  felt  keen- 
ly the  degradation  to  which  he  had  reduced  his 
mother ;  but  so  great  and  pervading  was  his  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  towards  his  mother's  husband,  that 
when  the  wrong  to  Aim  presented  itself  to  his  con- 
sideration, he  would  not  entertain  it.  He  turned 
away,  rose,  and  paced  the  room.  His  mother  sighed 
heavily  as  she  went  on. 

*'  George,  you  know  this  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  suflrered  tlirough  and  for  you,  and  that  this  is 
the  fint  time  I  have  ever  done  an  act  which  I  dare 
not  avow.     I  will  say  no  more." 

He  was  passing  behind  her  chair  as  she  spoke,  and 
be  paused  m  his  restless  walk  to  kneel  down  by  her, 
clasp  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her.  As  he  rose  from 
hit  knees,  she  looked  at  him  with  a  face  made 
radiant  with  hope,  and  with  a  mother's  love. 

**  This  is  how  it  was  done,  (ieorge,"  she  continued. 
**  I  wrote  to  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  Paris,  a  French 
lady,  once  my  •choolft-llow.  I  tohl  her  I  wanted 
my  bracelet  matched,  in  the  best  manner  of  imita- 
tion jewelnr,  a*  our  Knglish  fashions  required  two, 
aad  1  could  not  aflbrd  to  purchase  another  made  of 
Toal  dianonda.  I  urgcfl  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  I 
know  she  will  obwrve  it ;  for  she  loves  mystery  only 
a  little  less  than  she  loves  dress.     She  unJlertook  the 


commission  with  alacrity,  and  I  expected  to  hare 
had  both  the  Ijracelets  yesterday." 

"  What  a  risk  you  would  have  run,  mother,  sup- 
posing an  occasion  for  your  wearing  the  bracelet  had 
arisen  ! " 

"  Like  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  studs  ?  "  said  his 
mother,  with  a  smile.  "  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  More  deceit  and  falsehood  must  have  followed 
the  first.  If  the  occasion  had  arisen,  Mr.  Carnith- 
ers would  have  questioned  me,  and  I  should  have 
said  I  had  sent  it  to  be  cleaned,  when  he  would 
have  been  angrj'  that  I  should  ♦ave  done  so  without 
consulting  him." 

"  Tyrannical  old  brute  !  *  was  George's  mental 
comment. 

"•  All  the  meanness  and  all  the  falsehood  was 
planned  and  ready,  George ;  but  it  was  needless. 
Mr.  Carruthers  was  summoned  to  York,  and  is  still 
there.  It  is  much  for  me  that  the  parcel  should  ar- 
rive during  his  absence.  I  heard  from  my  friend, 
the  day  before  I  wrote  to  you,  that  she  was  about  to 
send  it  immediately,  and  I  wrote  to  you  at  once. 
It  is  to  be  directed  to  Nurse  Brookes." 

"  How  did  you  explain  that,  mother  ? "  Greorge 
asked,  quickly. 

"  More  lies,  more  lies,"  she  answered,  sadly,  re- 
joicing in  her  heart  the  while  to  see  how  he  writhed 
under  the  words.  "I  told  her  what  was  needful  in 
the  way  of  false  explanation,  and  I  made  certain  of 
having  the  bracelets  to-day.  So  I  must  have  done 
but  for  a  second  letter  from  my  friend  Madame  de 
Haulleville,  to  the  effect  that,  having  a  sudden  op- 
portunity of  sending  the  packet  to  England  by  a 
private  hand,  she  had  availed  herself  of  it,  at  the 
loss  of  (at  most,  she  writes)  a  day  or  two." 

"  Confound  her  French  parsimony  !  "  said  Greor^, 
"  think  of  the  unnecessary  risk  she  makes  us  run, 
when  I  come  down  here  for  nothing." 

"  It  is  not  so  much  parsimony  as  precaution, 
Greorge.    And  she  could  know  nothing  of  any  risk." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  softer 
tone. 

"  Can  you  not  remain  at  Amherst  ?  "  asked  his 
mother.  "  Have  you  anything  to  do  which  will  pre- 
vent your  remaining  here  for  a  day  or  two  ?  If  not, 
you  will  be  as  well  here  as  in  London,  for  there  is  no 
danger  of  Mr.  Carruthers  seeing  you." 

"  Suppose  he  did  ?  "  George  burst  out.  "  Is  he 
the  lord  and  master  of  all  England,  including  Am- 
herst ?  Perhaps  the  sunshine  belongs  to  him,  and 
the  fresh  air  ?  If  I  keep  away  from  PojTiings, 
that 's  enough  for  him,  surely." 

Mrs.  Carruthers  had  risen,  and  looked  appealing- 
ly  at  him. 

"  Remember,  George,  your  misconduct  would 
justify  Mr.  Carruthers,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  for 
the  course  he  has  taken  towards  you;  or,"  here 
she  moved  near  to  him,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  "  if  you  refiise  to  consider  that,  remember  that 
Mr.  Carruthers  is  my  husband,  and  that  I  love  him." 

"  I  will,  mother,  I  will,"  said  George,  impetuously. 
"  Graceless,  ungrateful  wretch  that  I  am !  I  will 
never  say  another  wonl  against  him.  I  will  remain 
*juietly  here,  as  you  suggest.  Shall  I  stay  at  the 
inn  ?  Not  under  my  own  name ;  under  my  not  very 
well  known  but  some  day  of  course  widely  to  be  fa- 
mous pen-name,  —  Paul  Ward.  Don't  forget  it, 
mother,  write  it  do?m ;  stay,  1 11  Avrite  it  for  you. 
P-a-u-1  W-a-rnl."  He  wrote  the  name  slowly  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  which  Mrs.  Carruthers  placed  between 
the  leaves  of  her  pocket-book. 

"  You  must  go  now,"  she  siiid  to  him ;  "  it  is  impos- 
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siblc  yoii  can  wait  liere  longi-r.  Wc  have  been  singu- 
larly tortunatc  as  it  is.  \\lien  I  write,  I  will  tell 
you  whether  1  can  come  to  you  here  —  in  the  tcjwn,  I 
mean  —  or  whether  you  shall  come  to  me.  I  think 
you  will  have  to  come  to  me.  Now  go,  mj  darling 
boy."     She  embraced  him  fondly. 

"  And  you,  mother  ?  " 

"I  will  remain  here  a  little  longer.  I  have 
really  6omethin<;  to  say  to  Mr.  Davis." 

He  went.  Black  care  went  with  him,  and  shame 
and  remorse  were  busy  at  his  heart.  Would  re- 
morse deepen  into  repentance,  and  would  repent- 
ance boar  wholesome  fruit  of  reformation  ?  That 
was  fur  the  future  to  unravel.  The  present  had 
acute  stinging  pain  in  it,  which  he  longed  to  stifle, 
to  crush  out,  to  get  away  from  anyhow.  He  loved 
his  mother,  and  her  beautiful,  earnest  face  went  with 
him  along  the  dusty  road ;  the  unshed  tears  in  her 
clear  dark  eyes  seemed  to  drop  in  burning  rain  up- 
on his  heart ;  the  pleading  tones  of  her  sorrowful 
voice  filled  all  the  air.  How  wicked  and  wretched, 
how  vain,  silly,  and  insipid,  how  worthless  and  vul- 
gar, all  his  pleasures  and  pursuits  seemed  now !  A 
new  spirit  arose  in  the  wayworn,  jaded  man ;  a  fresh 
ambition  sprang  up  in  his  heart.  "  It 's  a  wretched, 
low,  mean  way  of  getting  free,  but  I  have  left  my- 
self no  choice.  I  »h  ust  take  advantage  of  what  she 
has  done  for  me,  and  then  I  never  will  wrong  her 
love  and  generosity  again.  I  will  do  right,  and  not 
wrong ;  this  is  my  resolution,  and  I  will  work  it  out, 
so  help  me  Owl  J  " 

He  had  unconsciously  come  to  a  stop  at  the  noble 
old  oak  gates,  flung  hospitably  open,  of  a  wide- 
spreading  park,  through  one  of  whose  vistas  a  grand 
old  mansion  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  of  the 
Elizabethan  style  was  visible.  He  looked  up,  and 
the  be;iuty  of  the  prospect  struck  him  as  if  it  had 
been  created  by  an  enchanter's  wand.  He  looked 
back  along  the  road  by  which  he  had  come,  and 
found  that  he  had  completely  lost  sight  of  Amherst. 

He  went  a  pace  or  two  beyond  the  gate  pillars. 
A  hide  old  man  was  employed  in  nailing  up  a  trail- 
ing branch  of  jessamine  against  the  porch  of  the 
lodge. 

"  GrOo<l  afternoon,  old  gentleman.  This  is  a  fine 
place,  I  fancy." 

"  Good  afternoon,  sir.  It  is  a  fine  place.  You  '11 
not  see  many  finer  in  Amherst.  Would  you  like  to 
walk  through  it,  sir  V     You  're  cjuite  welcome." 

"  Thank  you.  I  should  like  to  walk  through  it. 
I  have  never  been  down  this  way  before.  What  is 
the  name  of  the  plaee,  and  to  whom  does  it  be- 
long?" 

"  It  is  called  the  Sycamores,  sir,  and  it  belongs  to 
Sir  Thomas  Boldero." 

[To  be  cooUnned.] 
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LITERARY  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Money  is  easily  married  to  money  ;  genius  does 
not  so  readilj  amalgamate  with  genius ;  hence,  part- 
nerships are  more  rare  in  the  literary  than  they  are 
in  the  commercial  worid.  French  dramatists,  it  is 
true,  hunt  in  couples  as  often  as  not ;  but  their 
brethren  here,  by  no  means  slack  in  adapUng  ideas 
from  the  French,  have  not  (with  one  e.\ception) 
cared  to  imitate  them  in  this,  although  the  example 
of  the  fathers  of  the  ICnglish  theatre  is  ail  in  favor 
of  applying  the  much-lauded  principle  of  co-oper- 
aUon  to  the  ■naiifacture  of  plays. 

Elizabethan  aaanagers,  onoe  a  plajr  was  paid  for, 
deemed  tbemadTet  at  liberty  to  ao  what  they  liked 


with  tlieir  own,  never  scrupling  to  call  in  a  popular 
playwright  to  alter  another  man's  work ;  and,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  greatest  purveyors  of  dramatic 

G)etry  raised  no  objections  to  being  so  employed, 
ramatists  thus  became  accustomed  to  graft  their 
own  ideas  upon  other  men's  stocks,  and,  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  were  not  long  In  hitting  upon  the 
plan  of  writing  plays  in  conjunction,  for  the  more 
speedy  replenishing  of  tlieir  ever-hungry  piu-ses. 
The  sj-stem  had  the  advantage — no  slight  one  to 
such  tavern-loving  spirits  —  of  affording  no  end  of 
plausible  excuses  for  making  merry  over  the  Mer- 
maid's excellent  sack.  At  their  first  meeting,  they 
would  hardly  do  more  than  agree  upon  a  subject ; 
the  plot  would  be  sketched  out  at  a  second ;  and 
the  details  of  the  different  scenes  would  probably 
be  settled  at  a  third.  Then  the  apportionment  of 
the  play  among  them  would  i-etjuire  discussion,  and 
the  discussion  was  no  dry  one,  we  may  be  sure ; 
next  would  come  meetings  to  compare  progress,  to 
make  alterations  and  emendations;  and  when  the 
play  was  completed,  the  event  would  of  course  be 
celebrated  with  a  carouse.  No  wonder  these  part- 
nerships became  popular  with  the  fraternity  ;  some- 
times they  were  limited  to  two  members,  more  often 
they  consisted  of  three  or  four,  and  occasionally  as 
many  as  five  or  six  united  their  forces.  One  result 
of  tliis  division  of  labor  was,  that  an  insignificant 
writer  like  Heywood  was  able  to  boast  he  had  as- 
sisted in  the  manufacture  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  one  sort  and  another. 

These  dramatic  partnerships  were  commonly  but 
partnerships  of  a  day.  "  The  rich  conceptions  of 
the  twiuTlike  brains"  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
sprang  from  a  more  thorough  and  genuine  union  of 
congenial  minds,  a  union  remaining  yet  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  two 
friends  who  really  became  one  poet  had  much, 
besides  genius,  in  common.  Both  come  of  poeti- 
cally given  families,  and  if  Francis  Beaumont  was 
the  son  of  a  judge,  John  Fletcher  claimed  a  digni- 
tary of  the  church  as  his  sire  ;  lx)th  had  received  a 
university  education,  and  both  came  to  London 
with  little  save  good-looks,  good-breeding,  and 
brains  to  %lit  the  battle  of  life.  The  only  difier- 
ence  between  them  Was  a  difference  of  age,  and 
their  singular  friendship  is  rendered  none  die  less 
unique  by  the  fact  tliat,  w^heii  it  commenced,  Beau- 
mont had  only  just  attained  legal  m:udiood,  while 
Fletcher  had  reached  the  more  sober  age  of  thirty- 
one.  Their  min<ls  and  taste.s  however,  were  in  such 
accord  that  the^-  carried  their  partnership  into  every 
relation  of  their  lives,  and  shared  everjthiug  it  was 
possible  to  share.  Nine  years  this  marriiige  of  true 
minds  lasted,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
lieaumont  During  this  period,  the  poet-partners 
produced  seventeen  of  tlie  fifty-three  plays  which 
make  up  the  8o-<-alled  WorLi  of  Beaumont  and 
Fleicher.  Considering  tliat  Beaumont  was  the 
younger  of  the  twain,  and  could  not  have  been  con- 
cerned in  more  than  a  third  of  the  dramas  liearing 
his  friend's  n:une,  it  Ls  hard  to  understand  how  hit 
name  came  to  have  the  priority  of  place.  Contem- 
porsiry  critics  gave  him  the  credit  of  restraining  the 
exuberant  wit  and  fancy  of  Fletcher;  but  tnily, 
such  was  the  "  wondrous  consimility  of  fancy,"  as 
Aulirey  calls  it,  between  them,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  guess  at  the  respective  share  of  each 
poet  in  the  pla^-s  bearing  th<'ir  joint-uames,  for  there 
18  nothing  to  distinguish  tiiem  in  any  way  fi-om  those 
written  by  Fletclier  after  he  had'  lost  his  friend, 
Fletcher  survived  Beaum<uit  ten  years,  and  soine. 
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times  workiHl  with  other  drainatist<< ;  one  of  his 
coUaborateun,  unlucky  Ma-swinger,  sharing  his  un- 
noted gMve :  — 

"  Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  frreat  friends, 
Atid  DOW  ooe  grave  includes  them  in  their  ends." 
He  is  said,  too,  to  have  had  Shakespeare  himself 
as  an  associate  in  the  composition  of  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,  and  the  lost  History  of  Cardenio ; 
but  it  matters  little,  so  far  as  Fletcher's  fame  is 
concerned.  Nothing  can  disjoin  the  names  of  the 
poets  who  were  one  in  brain,  in  heart,  in  soul ;  to- 
gether they  must  be  remembered  ;  and  if  they  are 
ever  forgotten,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  will  be  for- 
gotten together. 

The  rhymed  plaj-s  of  the  Davenants  Jind  Howards 
so  offended  the  taste  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
that  be  determined  to  try  if  their  popularitv  was 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  force  of  ridicule.  Sprat, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Martin  Clifford,  and 
Hudibras  Butler  enlisted  in  his  service,  and  the  con- 
federates were  soon  ready  to  open  the  campaign. 
I'lagiie  and  fire,  however,  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  threatened  dramatists,  and  for  a  while  The  Re- 
htarsal  was  denied  an  opportunity  of  testing  public 
opinion.  When  the  opportunity  came,  the  plays 
and  playwrights  against  whom  it  was  especially 
directed  were  wellnigh  forgotten,  and  John  Dryden 
was  master  of  the  situation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Buckingham  remodelled  The  Rehearsal  so 
as  to  bear  upon  the  laureate's  heroic  plaj-s,  and  fairly 
laughed  them  out  of  fashion.  The  duke  and  his 
coadjutors  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  produced 
the  first  successfid  English  burlesque,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  longest  lived  of  its  tribe.  Actor 
after  actor  took  up  its  hero,  and  Bayes  was  one  of 
Garrick's  favorite  and  most  popular  parts. 

Colman  and  Garrick  once  clubbed  together  to 
produce  a  comedy;  the  result  of  the  union  was 
The  Clandestine  Marriage,  one  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses {U;hieved  on  our  stage.  The  idea  originated 
with  Colman,  as  he  was  looking  at  the  first  plate  of 
Hogarth's  Marriage  a  la  Mode ;  but  the  editor  of 
Biographia  Dramatica  makes  him  claim  the  author- 
ship altogether,  putting  these  wonls  into  his  mouth : 
"  Garrick  composed  two  acts,  which  he  sent  to  me, 
desiring  me  to  put  them  together,  or  do  what  I  would 
with  them.  I  did  put  them  together,  for  I  put  them 
in  the  fire,  and  wrote  the  play  myself"  On  the 
other  hand,  Colman  complained  that  his  associate, 
accusing  him  of  laying  great  stress  upon  having 
written  Lord  Ogleby  purposely  lor  him,  remarked, 
"  Suppose  it  should  come  out  that  I  wrote  it  V  "  It 
had  teen  agreed  lx.'tween  them  that  their  partner^ 
shin  should  be  kept  secret  until  the  play  was  acted 
and  publi.shod ;  but  the  tale-bearing  of  good-natured 
friends,  and  Garrick's  resolution  not  to  play  in  the 
comply,  nearly  brought  their  comedy  and  their 
friendship  to  a  premature  end.  Colman  writes  to 
Garrick  :  "  I  understood  it  was  to  be  a  joint-work 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  never  imagined 
that  cither  of  tis  was  to  lay  his  finger  on  a  particular 
scene  and  cry,  T'his  m  mine.'  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  by  your  soegcstion  Hogarth's  proud  lonl  was 
converted  into  Lord  Ogleby,  and  that^  as  the  play 
now  stands,  the  lerec-scene  ami  the  whole  of  the 
fifth  act  are  voars;  bat  on  tht^  conduct  as  well  as 
dialogae  of  the  fourth  act,  I  think  your  favorite, 
Jjord  OglebT,  has  some  obligations '  to  me."  In 
reply,  the  actor  simply  says  he  considers  Colman's 
account  "somewhat  erroneous";  and  the  original 
draft  OT  sketch  of  the  plot  made  by  Garrick  goes 
far  to  justify  bis  curt  comment 


This  draft  is  a  curiosity.  Garrick  ha<l  ir'ended 
to  act  the  chief  part  liimself,  and  he  cast  the  comedy 
before  he  wrote  it  (This  may  seem  reversing  the 
proper  order  of  things,  but  we  suspect  quite  as 
many  plays  have  been  cast  before  writing  as  ever 
were  written  before  being  cast.)  And  the  actors* 
names  alone  appearing  in  the  sketch  has  a  some- 
what comical  effect,  for  example  :  'Act  i.  Scene  1. 
Enter  Bride  and  O'Brien,  who  are  secretly  married, 
complaining  how  unhappy  she  is,  and  how  disagree- 
ably situated  on  account  of  their  concealing  their 
marriage.  In  this  scene  must  be  artfully  set  forth 
the  situation  and  business  of  the  dramatis  persona. 
The  audience  must  learn  that  Mrs.  Clive,  the  aunt, 
had  two  nieces,  co-heiresses,  and  one  of  them  is  to 
be  married  to  O'Brien,  the  son  of  Garrick,  and  neph- 
ew of  Yates.  They  are  met  at  the  aunt's  I  sup- 
pose, to  see  which  of  the  young  ladies  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  young  man.  [Query,  —  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  design  to  have  a  double  match, 
—  the  father  with  the  aunt  ?  ]  The  youngest  sister. 
Pope,  and  the  aunt  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  all 
pay  their  court  to  Garrick  on  account  of  his  son, 
which  he  interprets  as  love  to  himself.  Yates, 
Garrick's  brother,  who  lives  in  the  country,  —  a 
rough,  laughing,  hearty  fellow,  —  is  come  to  ap- 
prove of  one  of  the  young  ladies  for  his  nephew,  and 
to  see  the  grand  family  business  settled.  Bride  de- 
clares her  distresses  at  seeing  that  her  sister  and 
aunt  are  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  that  his 
father  takes  their  different  attachment  to  him  for 
passion.  She  seems  to  think  that  nothing  but  an 
avowal  of  their  marriage  will  set  all  to  rights  ;  but 
O'Brien  gives  reasons  for  still  concealing  it,  and 
says  that  their  future  welfare  depends  upon  keeping 
the  secret." 

In  another  scene,  Garrick  and  his  servant.  King, 
are  positive  that  all  the  ladies  are  setting  caps  at 
Garrick,  who  acts  accordingly ;  and  of  another,  be- 
tween himself  and  Mrs.  Clive,  the  actor-author 
says,  "  This  will  be  a  fine  scene  worked  up,  with 
their  mutual  delicacies,  not  to  open  their  minds  too 
abruptly,  nor  to  shock  each  other."  The  worthy 
pair  finally  resolve  to  indulge  their  own  inclinations 
at  the  expense  of  everybody  else,  and  "  Pope  comes 
from  behmd  some  flowering  shrubs  where  she  has 
teen  listening,  and  has  overheard  these  precious 
persons  laying  their  schemes  and  opening  their 
minds  to  each  other,  and  seeing  Yates  come  along, 
she  is  resolved  to  make  more  mischief" ;  and  here 
Garrick's  invention  came  to  a  stand  for  a  time  ap- 
parently, for  here  ends  his  rough  sketch  of  the  com- 
edy,-destined  to  make  the  reputation  of  another 
actor,  instead  of  adding  one  more  to  Garrick's  long 
list  of  histrionic  triumplis. 

The  present  generation  of  dramatists  scarcely 
seem  to  believe  in  union  teing  strength,  despite  the 
good  fortune  attending  Masks  and  Faces  and  Plot 
and  Passion,  two  products  of  a  partnership  between 
Messrs.  Tom  Taylor  and  Charles  Reade.  Extrava- 
ganza writers  have,  indeed,  occasionally  worked  in 
concert,  and  we  have  some  remembrance  of  one 
burlesque  teasting  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  par- 
ents ;  sundry  short-lived  farces,  too,  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  more  than  one  pen ;  but  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  al)ove-mentioned  dramas  fairly  represent 
all  the  theatre  has  gained  in  our  day  by  literary 
co-operation. 

Pone's  enemies,  strong  in  numbers,  if  in  nothing 
else,  hesitated  not  to  affirm  that  another  name  ought 
to  have  appeared  with  his  upon  the  title-page  of 
the  Essay  on  Man.     Lord  Bathurst  (accoixiing  to 
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Dr.  Iluph  Blair)  declared  that  the  Essay  was  really 
the  work  of  Ix)rd  Bolingbroke,  turned  into  verse 
by  the  poet,  and  averred  that  he  had  read  the  origi- 
nal manuscript,  and  was  puzzled  which  to  admire 
most,  the  elegance  of  Bolingbroke's  prose,  or  the 
beauty  of  Pope's  poetry.  The  former,  it  was  said, 
openly  laughed  at  his  friend  for  adopting  and  advo- 
cating principles  at  variance  with  his  known  convic- 
tions. The  evidence  against  Pope's  claim  to  the 
sole  authorship  is,  however,  too  slight  and  too  sus- 
jjicious  for  us  to  admit  the  Essay  on  Man  among 
I)artnership  productions.  We  might  as  justly  ac- 
cept thp  authority  of  the  cribbed  couplet,  — 

"  Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer,  but  they  say 
Broomo  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way." 

All  Broome  did  for  the  Jliad  was  to  supply  a 
portion  of  the  notes ;  with  the  Odijsaey  it  was  dif- 
ferent. The  first  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  for 
a  time  the  reading  world  was  Homer  mad.  Pope, 
wisely  determined  to  take  fortune  at  the  flood,  lost 
no  time  in  making  known  his  intention  of  provid- 
ing the  Iliad  with  a  companion.  His  five  years' 
drudgery  over  that  work  had,  however,  exhausted 
his  translating  ardor,  and  he  looked  about  him  for 
some  means  of  lightening  the  wearisome  task. 
Learning  that  Broome  and  Fenton  had  partly  anti- 
cipated his  design,  Pope  prevailed  upon  them  to 
jom  him  in  the  producing  an  English  version  of  the 
Odyssey,  thus  securing  himself  from  their  rivalry, 
while  he  lessened  his  labors.  When  the  public 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Pope  had  undertaken  the 
translation,  they  were  also  informed  the  subscription 
was  not  entirely  for  himself,  but  partly  for  two 
friends  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  work. 

His  "mercenaries,"  as  Johnson  rudely  terms  them, 
had  a  larger  share  in  the  performance  than  "  Mr. 
Pope  the  undertaker  "  allowed  the  world  to  suspect. 
Broome,  whose  work  required  a  troublesome  amount 
of  touching  up,  translated  the  second,  sixth,  eighth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  si.xteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty- 
third  books,  besides  supplying  all  the  notes.  Fenton 
wrote  the  first,  fourth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
books,  doin^  his  part  so  cleverly  that  few  alterations 
were  needed  to  render  them  fit  to  take  their  place 
beside  Pope's  own.  Pope  probably  took  this  into 
account  when  he  awarded  him  three  hundred  pounds 
for  his  four  books,  while  paying  Broome  barely  six 
hundred  for  his  share.  Pope  himself  netted  nearly 
three  thousand  pounds  by  the  venture. 

Spite  of  this  substantial  return,  the  poet  docs  not 
seem  to  have  retained  any  pleasant  recollection  of 
the  triple  alliance.     In  the  earlier  editions  of  The 
Dunciad,  he  complained,  — 
**  Hibernian  politics,  0  Swift,  thv  doom; 

And  Pope's,  translating  three  whole  years  with  Broome ! " 

He  ridiculed  his  quondam  assistant  as  a  proficient 
in  the  art  of  sinking,  and  classed  him  among  "  par- 
rota  who  rejxiat  another's  words  in  such  a  hoarse,  odd 
voice  as  makes  them  seem  their  own,"  — 

"  By  Pope's  applause,  Broome  f^incd  a  critic's  fame, 
And  by  his  envy  lost  the  poet's  name." 

Broome  declared  he  had  committed  no  crime  imless 
it  was  having  said  that  Pope  was  no  master  of 
Greek ;  as  if  that  was  not  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  statirist's  resentment !  Some  years  after- 
wards, Curll  asked  Broome  to  send  him  "  anv  letter 
of  Mr.  Pope's  he  might  wish  to  publish."  firoome 
forwarded  the  publisher's  application  to  Pope,  and 
the  former  partners  thereupon  became  once  more 
friends. 

A  more  congenial  association  was  that  formed  by 


Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pope,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  certain  odd  scraps  and  trifling  pieces  that 
had  "  casually  got  abroad."  Pope  says  of  himself 
and  his  coadjutors  of  the  Miscellanies  :  "  Methinks 
we  look  like  iriends  side  by  side,  serious  and  melan- 
choly by  turns,  conversing  interchangeably,  and 
walking  down  hand  in  hand,  to  posterity,  in  a  free, 
natural,  and  easy  manner."  VVe  fear  posterity 
would  have  known  little  of  the  friends,  if  their  fame 
rested  on  the  Miscellanies ;  by  which  Pope  pocketed 
£125,  while  Gay  and  Arbuthnot  received  a  modest 
£50  apiece,  and  Swift  was  content  with  the  barren 
honor  of  the  connection,  not  getting  a  single  penny 
for  his  share.  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  shared  with  Gay 
the  responsibility  of  that  terrible  mistake,  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage,  a  shocking  bad  comedy,  out 
of  the  production  of  which  sprang  the  inextinguish- 
able warfare  between  Pope  and  Gibber.  Scarcely 
more  fortunate  were  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  the 
result  of  an  alliance  among  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Swift, 
Pamell,  and  Gay ;  which  came  to  grief  with  its  first 
volume.  Warburton  looked  upon  this  as  a  disas- 
trous event  for  literature ;  but  Johnson,  with  justice, 
dismisses  the  unfinished  work  as  one  that  has  been 
little  read,  or,  when  read,  has  been  forgotten,  as  no 
man  could  be  wiser,  better,  or  merrier  by  remem- 
bering it.  Pope  had  a  finger  in  Thomson's  poetical 
pie,  giving  The  Seasons  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  taste,  and  pruning  and  dressing  Agamemnon 
before  it  was  introduced  to  the  public.  He  was 
susf)ected,  too,  of  helping  Gay  over  The  Beggars' 
Opera,  but  denied  the  soft  impeachment,  although 
he  admitted  having  given  his  friend  a  hint  or  two 
towards  the  jierfecting  of  that  famous  musical 
comedy. 

It  was  a  happy  hour  that  brought  Addison  and 
Steele  together,  and  inspired  them  to  form  a  part- 
nership fraught  with  rich  consequences  to  English 
literature.  When  the  Spectator  came  to  delight 
and  improve  society,  it  was  something  new  to  have 
humor  without  coarseness,  satire  without  scurrility, 
wit  without  ill-nature ;  and  great  is  the  debt  of 
gratitude  owing  to  the  twin  revolutionists  who  did 
their  spiriting  so  gently  and  so  well.  Rich  as  that 
first  of  periodicals  is  in  charming  essays,  pre-emi- 
nent among  its  contents  stand  the  pages  devoted  to 
good  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  his  surroundings. 
Somehow,  we  always  associate  Addison's  name  with 
that  of  the  genial  old  knight,  loving,  as  one  of  his 
editors  says,  to  be  deluded  with  the  notion  that  the 
whole  was  the  work  of  one  mind;  but  to  Steele 
must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  creating,  not  only 
Sir  Roger  himself,  but  Will  Honeycomb,  Captain 
Sentr}-,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  and  the  immortal 
club;  and  some  of  the  best  and  most  Addisonian 
"  bits  "  were  actually  due  t»  Steele's  genius.  The 
•'  perverse  widow,"  too,  belongs  to  Steele,  although 
she  might  have  been  originated  by  either  of  the 
partners,  for  both  had  sighed  and  sufiered  long,  vic- 
tims to  the  bewitchments  of  those  exceptions  to 
every  rule;  Steele  lost  his  enchantress;  Addison, 
more  unlucky,  gained  his,  and  lived  to  think,  if  he 
did  not  say,  like  Mr.  Weller,  senior :  "  She  was  such 
an  uncommon  pleasant  widder,  it 's  a  great  pity  she 
ever  change<l  her  condition ;  she  don't  act  as  a 
wife."  Addison  killed  Sir  Rocer  when  the  Specta- 
tor drew  near  its  end ;  and  if  Budgell  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, which  we  do  not  think  he  is,  justified  the  act 
by  declaring  he  did  so  to  prevent  any  one  else  mur- 
dering his  old  friend. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  :  "  The  outlines 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  were  imagined  and  partly 
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traced  by  Ste<*!c ;  the  colorinjj  and  mort'  prominent 
tinCMMBti  elalwrated  by  Jocfph  A«ldi.«on  ;  some  of 
tht  hf  ^""""'  '  ""'  '"  V  l^iistiioe  Biuict'U  :  and  the 
porlnut  !ii'r  Steele  or  Tiekell  with  a 

jMbnnii  u  repudiated."   That  Tiekell 

had  any  »h«re  at  all  in  the  Coverloy  papers  is  more 
tkan  doubtful,  and  Budgell's  part  was  a  very  limited 
one.  All  save  two. or  three  were  written  by  Addi- 
HW  and  Steele  ;  and  it*  the  former  wrote  two  papers 
to  Steele's  one,  ra  many  of  the  salient  traits  of  the 
eharaeters  in  this  little  drama  spranpr  from  Sir 
Biduord's  fertile  fancy,  that  they  may  honestly  di- 
ride  the  &me  between  them. 

The  last  Kterarj'.partnership  we  shall  notice  arose 
out  of  a  tbrtuitotus  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
and  like  itx  appropriately-named  product,  may  be 
said  to  be  Quite  Alone.  This  unluckv  storj',  bearing 
the  joint  names  of  Messrs.  Sala  and  tialliday,  claims 
the  first-named  author  as  its  real  parent.  Mr.  Sala 
had  about  half  written  the  novel  when  he  started 
ft»r  America  as  war-correspondent  of  a  daily  paper, 
and  nothing  doubting  his  ability  to  complete  it, 
hande<l  the  unfinished  stork*  to  the  editor  of  a  popu- 
lar periodical,  who  forthwith  introduced  Quite  Alone- 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Sala,  however,  soon  found  he 
had  untlerrated  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  To  guard 
against  postal  uncertainties,  he  was  compelled  to 
use  a  manifold  writer,  which  did  not  conduce  to 
ease  of  composition,  particularly  when  his  powers 
of  self-concentration  were  taxed  by  the  hubbub  of 
war  and  travel. 

"In  a  new  countrj-,  among  strange  scenes  and 
strange  people,  hunying  from  place  to  place,  badg- 
ered ana  baited  and  hated,  always  abused,  often 
in  peril  of  life,  and  under  all  hazard  compelled  to 
send  home  every  week  from  six  to  eight  columns  of 
Batter  to  a  London  newspaper,  —  in  the  midst  of 
noise,  confusion,  smoke,  carsmg  and  swearing,  bat- 
tle, murder,  and  sudden  death  " ;  what  wonder  that 
die  unhappy  novelist  broke  down  ?  First,  he  lost 
the  thread  of  his  narrative,  and  next,  utterly  forgot 
the  ver)-  names  of  the  person^es  he  had  created  ; 
and  when  things  came  to  this  pass,  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  give  in  altogether.  Meanwhile,  his 
editor  at  home  was  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
mails  bringing  no  "■  copy,"  and  at  length  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  keep  faith  with  his  patrons,  to  prevail 
upon  "  another  hand  to  finish  it " ;  and  until  Mr. 
Sala  returned  from  America,  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est knowledge  as  to  the  identity  of  his  partner.  We 
scansely  know  who  was  most  to  be  pitied,  —  the 
batted  novelist,  **  another  hand,"  or  the  bewildered 
•dilor.  Critics,  too,  gnmibled  because  they  could 
■•*  fad  faidt  with  a  plot  for  which  no  one  was  re- 
mMiUe.  "  If  wo  object  to  the  l)eginning,  Mr. 
aala  will  say  he  meant  to  make  it  al!  right  at  the 
and ;  if  we  object  to  the  end,  the  other  hand  will 
Mtaralijr  sar  he  was  fettered  bjr  Mr.  Sala's  begin- 
■Bg;.'*  In  net,  the  bMiniung  seems  to  have  been 
Ignored  altogether.  The  introductorv  chapter  de- 
scribes the  heroine  as  alwa\-s  alone  ;  riding  alone  in 
the  Park,  dining  alone  at  a  liond  Street  hotil,  ap- 
pearing at  Greenwich,  Ventnor,  Richmond,  Pans, 
**^^**^  'I'"*®  ■'one.''  She  is,  in  short,  a  perfect 
•ttyo^t  «>d  to  explain  how  and  why  she  comes 
benre  the  world  as  a  sort  of  female  Robin.<w)n  Cru- 
soe, is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  story.  Mr.  SaU 
is  evidently  not  qmte  satisfied  with  his  uninvited 
eoadjotor's  explanation  of  this  matter,  and  promises, 
if  the  fates  and  the  public  be  propitious,  to  give  us 
I  dmr  another  edition,  emttng  as  he  originallv 
ided.    h  is  a  pity  he  'should  be  balked  in  his 


desire.  Quite  Alone  is  a  curiosity  of  literatm-e  as  it 
is ;  it  would  be  a  still  greater  one  as  a  novel  with 
two  endings. 
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PRETTY  ACTRESSES. 

The  classic  taste  for  burlesque  which  has  been 
so  sedulously  cultivated  has  given  rise  to  a  set  of 
performers  who  can  lay  claim  to  being  original  and 
primitive  upon  more  grounds  than  one.  Tiiat  the 
species  always  existed  we  have  sufficient  e\'idence, 
but  its  developments  take  so  strong  and  decided  a 
part  in  the  modern  shape  that,  except  in  wi^le  lines, 
we  cannot  assume  that  the  parent  is  altogether  rep- 
resented by  the  offspring.  There  are,  of  course, 
points  of  resemblance,  but  they  are  few,  and  not  at 
all  of  a  character  to  be  particularized.  Some  of 
them  we  may  touch  upon,  but  others  do  not  admit 
of  disquisition.  "Without  recalling  the  "  palmy  daj-s 
of  the  drama  "  to  give  an  authority  to  the  opinion, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  stage  when  our  actresses 
exposed  themselves  so  much  beyond  the  degree  re- 
quired for  the  honest  purposes  of  their  art  as  the 
present.  The  female  gentlemen  of  our  burlesques 
display  themselves  in  a  fashion  which  indicates  the 
level  to  which  the  profession  has  fallen,  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  saucy  attitudes  are  applaud- 
ed serves  to  show  that  they  have  indeed  succeeded 
in  making  the  taste  by  which  they  are  enjoyed. 
AVhen  a  famous  French  novelist  habitually  dressed 
in  a  coat  and  trousers,  it  was  said  of  her  that  the 
disguise  would  have  been  complete  if  she  had  only 
been  a  little  more  modest;  and  when  a  young  lady 
now  struts  her  plantation  dance,  wriggles  the  jockey 
step,  or  flings  the  sailor's  hornpipe,  one  is  tempted 
to  indulge  in  the  reflection  that  the  representations 
would  be  the  more  perfect  for  about  as  much  reserve 
as  would  render  them  decent.  It  is  not  much  for 
us  to  boast  that  our  dialogues  are  free  fi-om  the  bru- 
talities of  Wycherly  or  Vanbrugh,  if  we  supplement 
street  music  with  gestures  systematically  unchaste, 
and  encourage  women  as  undraped  as  acrobats,  to 
illustrate  by  their  deportment  quite  as  much  immod- 
esty as  would  season  a  comedy  of  the  old  school. 

The  costumes  worn  by  actresses  in  our  burlesques 
are  evidently  designed  without  the  least  affectation 
even  of  coquetry.  The  singing  chambermaid,  with 
her  apron  and  front  pockets,  moves  in  a  legitimate 
circle  of  influence :  her  nods  and  winks  are  fair 
business ;  she  uses  a  woman's  grace  to  enlist  our 
sympathies  in  her  part,  and  perhaps  slightly  in  her 
own  prettiness ;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  when 
she  wears  her  pockets  differently,  when  there  is 
nothing  for  the  sex  to  retire  into,  and  when  with  an 
impudent  daring  she  upsets  at  a  strut  every  notion 
we  might  have  had  of  that  feminine  sense  which 
ought  to  distinguish  a  la«ly.  It  is  a  bad  feature  in 
the  pretty  actress,  too,  that  in  many  cases,  not  only 
docs  she  look  to  the  gallery  for  applause,  but  she 
mav  occasionally  be  detected  ogling  a  side-box  in 
which  the  occupant  is  carefully  retired.  We  are 
not  in  the  least  concerned  for  the  special  repute  of 
actresses;  they  have  quite  enough  of  advocates  in 
the  press.  Tlie  critics  have  exhausted  the  epithets 
of  praise  npon  them.  Funny  writers  are  funnily 
complimentary;  writers  the  reverse  of  comic  are 
solemnlv  tender  with  them,  —  lugubriously  affection- 
ate. What  the  amount  of  virtue  amongst  them  may 
be  wc  have  no  way  of  determining,  and  a  great 
deal  of  private  virtue  is  (juite  compatible  ^vith  the 
degradea  viciousness  of  a  branch  of  art ;  still,  the 
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actresses  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  spoiled  into  a  style 
of  exhibition  which  phxces  them  on  the  very  confines 
which  divide  the  pure  from  the  impure,  and  if  they 
chose  to  play  there,  it  can  do  them  no  harm  to  learn 
the  exact  position  they  have  been  induced  to  as- 
sume. 

Jt  is  possible  we  ma^  be  reminded  of  the  *'  Gar- 
ter "  motto ;  but  tliere  is  little  faith  now-a-days  in  the 
^uilelessness  of  White  Quakers,  or  in  the  flimsy 
reasons  behind  which  any  other  Ibrm  of  impudence 
tlisrobea.  Sta<;e  Dianas  may  regard  their  Greek 
and  natural  integuments  as  quite  consistent  with 
the  accepted  reputation  of  the  goddess,  and  in  doing 
so  may  loop  up  a  single  garment  until  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  defeats  the  object  of  a  garment  alto- 
gether; but  they  must  be  prepai-ed  to  have  a  second 
interpretation  placed  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
cold  divinity  is  personified.  We  have  seen  a  femi- 
nine Apollo  within  a  few  inches  of  being  Belvidere, 
and  a  female  Jupiter  who  could,  with  a  slight 
change,  have  appeared  as  Menken.  In  fact,  hea- 
thendom histrionically  sets  its  face  and  legs  against 
the  innovation  of  clothing  to  within  a  tunic  such  as 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  proposed  to  adopt,  and  such  as 
Sir.  I-^eo  Hunter  incontinently  objected  to.  Even 
this  tunic  is  being  curtailerl,  and  is  following  the 
wake  of  the  bonnet  of  ordinary  life.  When  the 
part  demands  a  long  gown,  the  invariable  rule  now 
Ibllowed  in  such  a  distressing  case  of  obstructed  tal- 
ent, is  to  have  the  gown  tucked  to  the  knee  at  one 
side  at  least,  and  the  strat^eins  by  which  that  side 
is  kept  towards  the  audience  proves  how  genius, 
even  when  trammelled,  is  able  to  take  advantage  of 
any  little  change  for  the  emploraient  of  its  choicest 
accomplishments. 

But  it  Is  not  on  the  stage  alone  that  our  pretty  ac- 
tresses figure  so  attractively.  Colley  Gibber  re- 
gretted the  exigency  of  the  dramatic  calling  by 
which  the  instant  graces  of  the  player  were  lost  to 
the  world ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  photography,  or 
of  the  camera  sort  of  graces  which  the  lady  peribrm- 
ers  of  our  time  are  secure  of  transmitting  to  poster- 
ity. You  may  buy  their  twrtraits  exactly  as  you 
have  seen  them  perform.  If  there  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence, the  difference  ^ives  you  the  benefit  of  more 
than  you  noticed  behmd  the  foothghts.  The  pretty 
actresses  are  fast  driving  the  pets  of  the  ballet  to  a 
desperate  rivalry  of  attitudes.  In  truth,  they  have 
already  done  as  much  for  the  carte  8ho]>s  as  English 
dancers,  and  it  is  only  the  Frenchwomen  who  can 
beat  them  on  their  own  ground,  and,  we  must  ad- 
mit, give  them  odds.  Kor  are  you  lefl  in  the  dark, 
having  paid  yoor  shilling,  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
lady  whose  picture  you  may  purchase.  Not  only 
do  you  get  her  n:ime,  but  you  are  presented  with 
the  familiar  dimimitive  by  which  she  chooses  to  l)c 
set  down  in  the  bills.  Our  pretty  actresses  desire 
to  linger  in  the  memory  of  the  swell,  the  cad.  the 
snob,  and  the  gent  by  tliosc  mincing  names  which 
denote  cordiality  and  actiuaintancc.  Once  or  twice 
a  year  an  opjwrtunity  :s  taken  of  rendering  this 
cordiality  almost  intimate  ;  for  the  swell,  the  cad, 
the  snob,  and  the  gent  are  invited  to  a  bazaar,  and 
at  a  small  outlay  can  sjtoak  with  the  dcitie^o,  and 
stare  at  them  to  their  eyes'  content.  So  that  there 
is  no  reticence  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  pretty 
actresses.  Easy  on  the  stage,  free  and  easy  in  the 
c<trte«,  liberal  of  their  fa.<K:ination8  at  special  fetes, 
we  cannot  determine  where  this  generosity  will 
cease.  We  shall  not  imitate  Matthew  Prj-nne,  and 
hint  that  the  rinderpest  or  the  cholera  are  judg- 
ments for  the  airiness  and  vivacitv  of  those  theatri- 


cal ladies,  nor  do  we  think  any  worse  will  come  of 
their  vulgarizing  a  noble  profession  than  the  fact  it- 
self of  their  debasing  it ;  but  the  public  will  discover 
this  in  time,  and  the  genuine  artists  will  get  to  the 
fix)nt. 

Women  are  by  their  nature  fitte<l  for  the  stage ; 
but  they  are  best  fitted  for  it  as  women,  not  as  im- 
probable boys,  or  other  questionable  nondescripts. 
Female  beauty,  archness,  and  mobiUty  can  all  be 
diverted  into  decorous  and  amusing  channels,  without 
being  pressed  into  competition  with  that  impudence 
whose  professional  exponents  had  once  a  gallerj-  set 
apart  in  our  playhouses.  We  perhaps  owe  all  this 
to  the  introduction  of  spectacle ;  but  there  is  a  sort 
of  crave  for  it  now  which  must  be  regarded  from 
ever}'  point  of  view  as  deplorable.  Tlie  practice  is 
imitated  in  a  clumsier  style  at  certain  mnsic-halls, 
and  no  entertainment  in  London  appears  to  be 
complete  without  whole  troops  of  young  girls  who 
cannot  be  intended  for  anything  but  exhibition, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  dancing. 
The  idiotic  gambols  in  which  they  keep  time  to  the 
music  are  painful  to  witness.  A  thick-ankled  Tag- 
lioni  flouncing  heavily  twice,  and  then,  with  immense 
and  evident  exertion,  sustaining  herself  on  one  leg  ; 
or  a  would-be  Cerito  coming  out  with  a  flip-flap  and 
a  course  of  hops,  and  then  running  away  with  the 
grace  of  a  Cochin-China  fowl :  such  is  the  style  of 
the  modern  ballet  as  encouraged  at  the  singing- 
taverns.  The  partners  who  engage  in  figures  with 
these  brilliant  performers  are  got  up  like  our  pretty 
actresses,  and  never  venture  a  jacket  longer  than  that 
of  a  coastguard  man.  However,  they  are  unable.  In 
consecjuencc  of  the  law,  to  become  quite  as  Olym- 
pian as  the  latter.  Their  diversions  are  limited  to 
dumb-show,  but  they  make  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities within  their  reach.  It  is  really  a  pity  to 
prevent  them  from  emphasizing  their  sportiveness 
with  the  slang  choruses  and  dialc^es  of  the  bur- 
lesque. 

As  far  as  intellect,  refinement,  or  decency  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  distinction  between  what  they  do 
and  what  the  pretty  actresses  do.  Both  contribute 
the  same  degree  of  moral  entertainment  to  the 
minds  of  their  respective  audiences.  Both  are  en- 
couraged by  similar  expressions  of  approval  and 
gratification.  The  appetite  fed  by  man^^^erial  en- 
terprise at  the  theatres  is  identical  with  that  which 
the  music-hall  proprietors  endeavor  to  satisfy.  To 
be  assured  of  this  we  have  only  to  watch  the  old 
boy.  well  padded  and  preserved,  with  his  rheumy 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stage  while  ]>iana  exhorts  her 
attendant  n^nnphs.  and  compare  the  pious  and  intel- 
ligent expression  of  his  countenance  with  that  of  an 
honest  old  mechanic  or  shopkeeper  who  is  making  a 
night  of  it  at  a  music-hall,  and  raj)j)ing  his  dingy 
knuckles  on  the  beer-damp  tables  while  the  premiere 
(lan-<cuse  shakes  her  toe  on  a  level  vrith  the  top  of 
his  head. 
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Ox  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill,  crested  with  stag^ 
homed  trees,  commanding  a  deep  and  woodland 
gorge,  wherein  '•  the  Crooiu  of  Combe  "  (the  curves 
of  a  winding  river)  urge  onward  to  the  "  Severn 
Sea,"  still  sunivc  the  remains  of  famous  old  Stowe; 
that  historic  abode  of  tlie  lo\-al  and  glorious  Sir 
Beville,  the  Bayard  of  old  Cornwall.  '•  sans  peur  et 
s.'ins  i-eproche,"  in  the  thrilling  Stewart  wars.  No 
mansion  on  the  Tamai>side  ever  ac<'umulated  so 
rich  and  varied  a  store  ot  association  and  event 
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ThiUm-  tlw  torn  of  the  Conuab  gvntrr  wore  arcui^ 
toMMd  to  rend,  to  be  aartared  and  brougbt  np  with 
tke  duUraa  of  Sir  Bcnrile  Gnmrille  and  Ladv 
Gfw*;  fertlM noble  kwgkk in*  Ctaralty  the  »glMS 
wherein  "  the  voath  of  then  ancioit  times  **  did 
dbaa  ihiMirlini*  There  Aen-  graver  etodiee  -were 
leBuimi  br  maair  paetisM  and  atUetie  eacerciM. 
Like  the  chiUm  of  Ae  FersianB,  th^  were  tawht 
«*  to  ride,  to  bead  the  bow,  and  to  speak  die  truttL* 
At  hearth  aad  hall  CTerj-  time-4ionored  nsaee  and 
fcttave  celebcataoo  was  earefblly  and  rvrerenUj  pre- 
•erved.  Amoad  the  walk  luanched  the  maniTe 
aallen  of  the  red  deer  of  themocMS,  the  trophies  of 
aMar  a  bohl  achieTe^ent  with  bone  and  hoand. 
At  tte  baMMj  hatch  haiHt  a  tankard,  marked  with 
the  laiale'  aad  the  travdenT  peg,  and  a  numchet^ 
Ihaked  with  aathreAeeae,gtooa  ready  on  a  trencher 
tat  aaj  eaddea  naitaat  who  m%ht  ^ooee  to  lift  the 
lat^ ;  for  the  GranTiDe  motto  was,  **  An  open  door 
aad  a  greeting  hand."  A  troop  of  retainerss  ser- 
Ta^i,  grooms,  aad  variets  of  the  yard  stood  each  in 
his  plaee,  and  oader  orders  to  receive  with  a  wel- 
coaie  tha  oakaowa  stranger,  as  well  as  their  mas- 
ter's kiaamaa  aad  ftiead. 

Among  these,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seTenteenth 
centory,  appealed  a  remaKable  personage.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  old  tenant  oa  the  estate,  iroo  oocufMed 
the  suoar^KiBM  of  Stiattuu,  a  neighboring  town. 
His  psreaii  were  of  the  jeoBMn  rank  in  life,  and 
possessed  no  aingalarity  of  personal  aqtect  or  fiame, 
ahhoqgh  both  -wfn  comely.  Bat  Antoay,  their  son, 
was  mm  his  earliest  years  a  wondeiM  boy.  He 
shot  up  into  preternatoral  statnra  aad  strength.  £Gs 
proportkos  were  so  vast,  that,  when  he  was  a  mere 
lad,  his  srhonlmates  were  accostoaMd  '*  to  borrow 
his  back,"  and,  fat  spovt,  to  work  oat  their  geogra- 
phy lessons  or  arithmetie  on  that  broad  didc  in 
chalk;  so  that,  to  his  mother's  amaaenaent  and  dis- 
may, he  BMte  than  oaoe  braaght  hoeie.  like  Atlas, 
the  worid  on  his  dioulden.  for  her  to  rab  out  His 
streagtk  aad  skill  in  erery  boyish  same  were  mar- 
TeBooB,  aad,  unlike  many  otner  taige  men.  hb 
mental  and  intellectual  Acuities  inoreased  with  his 
aauunag  growth. 

h  was  Airtoay  Fajrae's  del^;ht  to  sdeet  two  of 
his  8to«lest  eompauoas  iiham  he  termed  "*  his  kit- 
teas,*  aad,  with  one  under  each  ann.  to  climb  some 
perihias  crag  or  cliff  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 
''to  show  Uion  the  worid," as  he  said.  He  was 
called  in  the  school  *"  Uncle  Tony,"  for  the  Cornish 
to  this  day  easploy  the  names  "  tmcle  and  aunt "  as 
titles  of  eadearaMBt  aad  respect.  Another  relic  of 
his  bOThood  b  extant  still ;  the  country  lads,  when 
they  describe  anythiiw  of  excessiTe  dimensons.  call 
it,  *•  as  loi^  as  Tony  Fsyne's  foot" 

Ha  grew  on  sradoally,  and  in  accorato  proportion 
vtmamm  and  ttews.  until,  at  the  age  of  twentv-one, 
ha  was  taken  mto  the  establiduaent  at  Stowel  He 
thaa  measured  serea  feet  t#o  inches  without  hb 
dtoes,  aad  he  afterwards  added  a  couple  of  inches 
more  to  hb  stately  growth.  Wide-chested,  fiill- 
armed,  aad  piUared,  like  a  rock,  on  lower  limbs  <d^ 
aa^pb  aad  asac*  s/mssKii.  he  would  have  glad- 
deaed  the  critiaal  ejes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i^ooe 
Tador  tasto  led  her  to  exult  in  -  h)okivott  a  maa." 
If  his  lot  had  fiOlea  in  later  days,  he  might  have 
**~.**^  ^.  ""^  woaieMao^er  to  aatonbh  the 
moTiaaal  auad,  or  the  farteUeet  of  dties,  m  the 
5^°T^  ^^  But  ia  .ood  old  honest,  simple- 
aaarted  Ei^land  they  nafiaed  their  giaats,  aad 
deeatod  that  when  a  cubit  wm  added  to  the  stat^ 
«^»  >•■«♦  it  was  for  soasa  irise,  good  ead,  aad  they 


looked  upon  their  loftier  brother  with  addt^i  honor 
and  reelect 

So  foor  many  years  FkTne  continned  to  fulfil  hb 
rarioos  duties  as  Kr  Seville's  chief  retsuner  at 
Stowe.  He  it  was  who  was  the  leader  .ind  the  au- 
thority in  every  masculine  sport.  He  embowelled 
and  flayed  the  hunted  dt'^r,  and  carried  the  carcass 
on  hb  own  shoulders  to  the  hall,  where  be  received 
as  hb  guerdon  the  horns  and  the  hide.  The  antlers, 
deaaeed  and  {wlbhed.  were  hoisted  as  a  trophy  on 
the  panelled  wall :  and  the  skins,  dressed  and  pre- 
pared, were  shaped  into  a  jerf^in  for  hb  goodly 
chest  It  took  the  spoils  of  three  full-grown  red 
deer  to  make  the  garment  complete.  His  master's 
sons  and  their  comp.inions,  the  very  pride  of  the 
west,  who  housed  and  instructed  at  Stowe,  when  re- 
leased from  their  graver  studies,  were  under  his  es- 
pecial charge.  He  taught  them  to  shoot,  and  fish, 
and  to  handle  arms.  Tilt-\-ard  and  bowling-green, 
and  the  hurlers  ground,  can  still  be  identified  at 
Stowe-  In  the  latter,  the  poising-plaoe  and  the 
mark  survive,  and  a  rough  Uock  of  graiiwaoke  b 
called  to  this  day  ''  Payne's  cast "  ;  it  lies  full  ten 
paces  boyonil  the  reach  whereat  the  ordinary-  players 
could  "  put  the  stone." 

It  b  said  that  one  Christmas-eve  the  fire  lan- 
giusbed  in  the  ball.  A  boy  with  an  ass  had  been 
sent  to  the  woodland  for  It^,  and  the  driver  loitered 
on  hb  homeward  way.  Ljidy  Grace  lost  patience, 
and  was  displeased.  All  at  once  a  sudden  outcry 
was  heard  at  the  gate,  and  Sir  Seville's  Giant  ap- 
peared with  the  loaded  animal  on  his  mightv  back. 
He  threw  down  hb  burden  in  triumph  at  the  liearth- 
ade.  shouting  merrily,  "  Ass  and  fardel !  Ass  and 
fardel  for  my  lady's  j-ule ! "  Another  time  he  strode 
along  the  path  from  Kilkbampton  village  to  Stowe 
with  a  bacon-hc^  of  three  hundred-weight  thrown 
across  hb  shoulders,  and  merely  because  a  taunting 
butcher  had  doubted  hb  strength  for  the  feat. 
Among  the  excellences  of  Sir  Beville's  Giant,  it  b 
told  of  him  that  he  was  by  no  means  clumsj-  or  un- 
couth, as  men  of  unusual  size  sometimes  are.  but  as 
nimble,  and  elastic,  and  as  capable  of  swift  and 
dexterous  movement  as  a  light  and  muscular  man. 
Added  to  this,  his  was  a  strong  and  acute  intellect ; 
so  happy  also  in  his  language,  and  of  such  a  ready 
wit,  that  he  was  called  by  a  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, frttm  hb  resemblance,  in  the:^  points  only,  to 
Shakespeare's  knight,  "  the  Falstaff  of  the  West" 

But  a  great  and  sudden  change  was  about  to 
c<Mne  over  the  happy  halb  of  Stowe.  The  king  and 
hb  paxiiament  were  at  fatal  strife :  and  there  could 
be  but  one  place  in  the  land  for  the  true-hearted 
and  chivalrous  Sir  Beville.  and  that  was  at  hb  royal 
master's  side.  The  well-known  rall\-ing  cry  went 
through  the  hilb  and  vallej-s  of  Comw^.  '*  Gran- 
ville *s  up,"  and  the  hearts  and  hands  of  many  a  no- 
ble ki^ht  and  man-at-anns  turned  towards  old 
Stove.  Mounted  messengers  rode  to  and  fro. 
Strange  and  stalwart  forms  arrived  to  clum  a  place 
in  the  ranks.  Retuners  were  enrolled  day  and 
night ;  and  the  smooth  sward  of  the  bowlii^-green 
and  the  Fawn's  Paddock  were  dinted  by  the  hoofe 
of  hones  and  the  tread  of  serried  men.  Fore- 
moat  aasoa^  Aese  seeaes  we  find,  as  body-guard  of 
his  Bsaster,  the  bidky  form  of  Antony  Paj^-ne.  He 
mardialletl  and  man<ruvred  the  rude  levies  from  the 
we3t<>u  mines,  "■  the  underground  men."  He  served 
out  ara»  and  rations,  and  established  order,  by  the 
mere  terror  of  hb  presence  and  sferei^^  among  the 
wild  and  mixed  multitude  that  gathered  **  for  the 
I  king  and  the  land." 
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Instea<l  of  the  glad  and  bospitable  aceneiy  of  for- 
mer times,  Stowe  became  in  tiioae  days  like  a  garri- 
son sorrounded  bj  a  camp.  At  last,  one  dajr  tid- 
inga  arrived  tbat  the  battalions  of  tbe  parliament, 
led  by  Lord  Stamford,  were  on  their  way  north- 
wards, and  not  many  miles  off!  A  picked  and 
gCKxlly  company  marched  forth  from  the  avenue  of 
Stowe,  and  among  them  Pa^Tie,  on  the  Cornish  cob 
Samson,  of  pure  Guinhilly  breed.  The  next  day, 
eip;ht  miles  towards  the  south,  tbe  battle  of  Stratton- 
hill  was  fought  and  won  by  the  royal  troops.  The 
EaH  of  Stamfonl  was  repulsed  ancl  fled  ;  bequeath- 
ing by  a  strange  mischance  his  own  name,  although 
the  defeatefl  commander,  to  the  field  of  fight.  It  is 
called  to  this  day  Stamford  Hill.  Sir  Beville  re- 
turned that  night  to  Stowe,  but  his  giant  remained 
with  some  other  soldiers  to  burj-  the  dead.  He  hail 
caused  certain  large  trenches  to  be  laid  open,  each 
to  hold  ten  bodies  side  by  ade.  There  he  and  his 
followers  carried  in  the  slain. 

On  one  occasion  they  had  lain  down  nine  corpses, 
and  Payne  was  bringing  in  another,  tucked  under 
his  arm,  like  one  of  "  the  kittens  "  of  his  school-boy 
days,  when  all  at  once  the  supposed  dead  man  was 
heard  pleading  earnestly  with  him,  and  expoetnlat- 
ing,  "  Surely  you  would  n't  bury  me,  Mr.  Payne, 
before  I  am  dead ? "  "I  tell  thee,  man,"  was  the 
grim  reply,  "  our  trench  was  dug  for  ten,  and  there 's 
nine  in  already ;  you  must  take  your  place."  "  But 
I  bean't  dead,  I  say ;  I  have  n't  done  living  yet ;  be 
massyful,  Mr.  Payne ;  don't  j'e  hurry  a  poor  fellow 
into  the  earth  before  his  time."  "  I  won't  hurry 
thee :  I  mean  to  put  thee  down  quietly  and  cover 
thee  up,  and  then  thee  canst  die  at  thy  leisure." 
Payne's  purpose,  however,  was  kinder  than  his 
speech.  He  carried  his  suppliant,  carefully,  to  his 
own  cottage,  not  far  off,  and  charged  his  wife  to 
stanch,  if  possible,  her  husband's  rebellious  Uood. 
The  man  lived,  and  his  descendants  are  among  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Stratton  to  this 
day. 

That  same  year,  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  near 
Bath,  was  fought-  The  forces  of  the  parliament 
prevailed,  and  Sir  Beville  nobly  died.  Paj-ne  was 
still  at  his  side,  and  when  his  master  fell,  he  mounted 
young  John  Granville,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  whom  he 
had  alwaj-s  in  charge,  on  his  father's  horse,  and  led 
the  Granville  troop  into  the  fight.  A  letter  which 
the  faithful  retainer  wrote  to  his  lady  at  Stowe  still 
survives.  It  breathes,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
day,  a  noble  strain  of  sj-mpathy  and  homage.  Thus 
it  ran:  — 

"  Ho.NORED  Madam  :  111  news  flieth  apace  The 
heavy  tidings  no  doubt  hath  already  travelled  to 
Stowe  that  we  have  lost  our  Ueoed'tnaster  by  the 
enemy's  advantage.  You  must  not,  dear  lady,  grieve 
too  much  for  your  noble  tpoaee.  Yon  know,  as  we 
all  believe,  that  his  sool  was  in  heaven  before  his 
bones  were  cold.  He  fefl,  as  he  did  often  tell  us  he 
wished  to  die,  in  the  great  Stuart  cause,  for  his 
country  and  his  king.  He  delivered  to  me  his  last 
commands,  and  with  such  tender  words  for  yoa  and 
for  his  children  as  are  not  to  be  set  down  with  my 
poor  pen,  but  miat  eooie  to  your  ears  npon  my  best 
heart's  breath.  Maitflr  John,  when  I  uMMinted  him 
on  hat  fiUhei'B  bone,  rode  him  into  the  war  like  a 
yoong  prince,  as  he  is,  and  our  men  followed  him 
with  their  swords  drawn  and  with  tears  in  their 
eyes.  They  did  say  they  would  kill  a  rebel  for 
every  hair  of  Sir  BeviDe's  beard.  But  I  bade  them 
remember  their  good  master's  word  when  he  wiped 


his  swcntl  after  SCaasfiiid  ig^;  how  he  said,  when 
their  cry  was,  *SUb  and  slay!'  *Hait!  men;  God 
will  avei^ ! '  I  am  eomiag  down  inik  die  monm- 
fnllest  I<Md  that  ever  a  poor  serrant  did  bear,  to 
bring  the  great  heart  that  is  cM  to  Kirkhampton 
vault.  O  my  lady !  how  shall  I  ever  bfook  ^roor 
weeping  fiice  ?  But  I  will  be  trothfnl  to  the  hving 
and  to  the  dead. 
^  These,  honored  Matlam,  from  thy  saddest,  truest 

'^^^^  "  AVTO.XY  Payxe." 

At  the  Bestoration,  the  Stowe  Giant  reappean 
upon  the  scene,  in  attendance  on  his  jooag  master, 
John  Granville.  Sir  Beville's  son  had  been  instro- 
mental  in  the  return  of  the  king,  and  had  reoeiTed 
from  Charies  the  Second  largesse  of  money,  g^eat 
offices,  and  the  earldom  <^  Bath.  Amoi^  other 
places  of  trost,  he  was  appointed  Goreraor  of  the 
Garrison  at  Plymouth.  There  Payne  received  the 
appcMntment  of  Halberdier  of  the  Gons,  and  tibe 
king,  who  held  him  in  singular  favor,  cnaswsndfd 
bis  portrait  to  be  painted  by  the  court  artist.  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller.  Tbe  fate  of  this  pictmre  was  one 
of  great  vidssitode.  It  hung  in  state  for  some  yean 
in  the  great  eallery  at  Stowe;  thence,  when  that 
mansion  was  £anantled,  at  the  death  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Bath,  it  was  removed  to  Penheale,  another  manor- 
house  of  the  Granvilks,  in  Cornwall ;  bat  it  ceased 
to  be  highly  esteemed,  frtmi  the  ignorance  at  At 
people  and  the  oblivion  of  years,  insomuch  so  that 
when  Gilbert,  the  Cornish  historian,  travelled 
through  the  county  to  collect  materials  for  his  work, 
he  discovered  the  portrait  roUed  iq>  in  an  empty 
room,  and  described  by  the  fanner's  wife  as  '^  a  ear- 
pet  with  the  effigr  of  a  laige  man  upon  it."  It  was 
a  gift  to  her  himand,  she  said,  firom  the  landlord's 
steward,  and  she  was  glad  to  sell  it  as  she  did  for 
eight  pounds ! 

When  Gilbert  died,  his  ct^lection  of  antique  curi- 
osities was  sold  by  auction  at  Devonport,  where  he 
lived,  and  this  portrait  ot  Payne,  which  had  been 
engraved  as  the  fionti^ece  to  the  second  volnme 
of  his  Hirtory  of  Cornwall,  was  bought  by  a 
strainer,  who  was  passii^  through  the  town,  and 
who  had  strolled  in  to  look  at  the  sale,  at  the  ptice 
of  forty  guineas.  The  value  had  been  ^pparentl^ 
enhance*!  by  oil,  and  varysh,  and  fi'smf  This 
stranger  proved  to  be  a  connoissenr  in  paintings ;  be 
conveyed  it  to  London,  and  there  itwas  ascertsined 
to  be  one  of  the  nuHterpieees  of  Kndlar;  h  was 
resold  for  the  enormoos  soas  of  eigbk  bnndied 
pounds.  This  picture,  or  even  the  engravii^  in 
Gilbert's  work,  reveals  still  to  the  eye  tte  Giant  of 
Old  Stowe,  "in  his  natural  presentmeai"  as  be 
lived.  There  be  stands  before  the  eye,  a  stalwart 
soldier  of  Uie  siuurd.  One  hand  b  pbeed  upon  a 
cannon,  and  the  other  wields  the  tall  haDmil  of  his 
rank  amd  office  as  yeoman  of  the  guns.  By  a 
strange  accident  this  verjr  weapon  and  a  large  flask 
or  Am^  dieathed  in  wid:er-woi^  which  is  said  to 
have  EeU  **  Antony's  allowance,*  a  pJiaa  of  wine, 
and  which  -is  pbced  in  the  picture  on  the  ground  at 
hb  feet, — both  these  nliea  of  the  time  and  tbe  man 
are  now  in  the  pomeswoo  of  tbe  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, in  the  Vicarage  Boose,  near  Stowe.  It  was  in 
Plymooth  garrison,  and  in  his  lata-  days,  tbat  an 
event  is  reomled  of  Payne,  which  testifies  that  even 
after  long  years  "his  eye  had  not  grown  dim,  neither 
was  his  niianl  fbcee  abated."  The  revolution  bad 
come  and  gone,  and  William  and  Mary  had  been 
enthroned. 

At  the  mesa  table  of  tbe  legimcut  in  garrison,  on 
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tbe  aonivcrsanr  of  the  day  when  Charles  tbe  First 
had  boen  bekewled,  a  sub-offioer  ol'  Payne's  own 
nmk  had  ordered  a  calTs  bead  to  be  served  up  in  a 
*"  WiUtam  and  Ifarjr  dtsh."  This,  in  those  days  of 
■0«r  davotkm  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  was  a  coarse 
aad  ceouBon  anaual  mockery  of  the  beheaded  king ; 
and  dekC,  witli  the  fiwes  of  these  two  sovereigns  fi>r 
oniainent,  was  a  valued  ware  (the  writer  has  one 
laige  dish).  When  Payne  entered  the  room,  his 
comrades  i>ointed  out  to  him  the  insulting  and  prac- 
tical jest,  to  him,  too,  most  offensive,  for  he  was  a 
Stuart  man.  With  a  ready  and  indignant  gesture 
he  threw  out  of  the  window  the  symbolic  platter 
and  its  contents. 

A  fierce  quarrel  ensued,  and  a  challenge,  and  at 
bretdc  of  day  Payne  and  his  antagonist  fought  with 
swords  on  the  ramparts.  After  a  strong  contest  — 
for  the  offender  was  a  master  of  his  weapon  —  Payne 
ran  his  adversary  through  the  swoi-d-arm  and  dis- 
abkd  him.  He  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
soccesstiil  thrust  with  the  taunting  shout,  "  There 's 
saoce  for  thy  calf's  head  1 "  AVhcn  the  strong  man 
at  last  bi>gaii  to  bow  himself  down  at  the  approach 
of  one  stronger  than  he,  the  giant  of  Stowe  obtained 
leave  to  retire.  He  returned  to  Stratton,  his  native 
place,  and  found  shelter  and  repose  in  the  very  house 
and  chamber  wherein  he  was  bom. 

After  liis  death,  neither  the  door  nor  the  stairs 
would  afford  caress  for  the  large  and  coffined 
corpse.  The  joists  had  to  be  sawn  through,  and 
the  floor  lowered  with  rope  and  pulley,  to  enable 
the  giant  to  pass  oat  towards  his  mighty  grave. 
Bebys  of  strong  bier^nen  carried  him  to  his  rest, 
Mid  die  bells  ol"  the  tower,  bv  his  own  express  de- 
sire,'•cliimed  him  home."  ife  was  buried  outside 
the  southern  wall  of  Stratton  church.  When  tiie 
writer  was  a  boy,  tbe  sexton  one  day  broke,  by  ac- 
cident, through  the  side  wall  of  a  vast  but  empty 
sepulchre.  Many  went  to  see  the  sight,  and  there, 
marked  by  a  stone  in  the  wall,  was  a  vault,  like  the 
tomb  of  the  Anakim,  large  enough  in  these  daj's 
for  the  interment  of  three  or  four  of  our  degenerate 
dead.  But  it  was  empty,  desolate,  and  bare.  No 
mammoth  bones  nor  mysterious  relics  of  the  un- 
known dead.     A  massive  heap  of  silent  dust ! 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  English  edition  of  Tennyson's  "Elaine," 
illustrated  by  Dore,  will  be  published  in  Decem- 
ber. 

-•Vrtkml's  Ward's  contributions  to  Punch  are 
not  in  the  old  showman's  happiest  vein.  They  have 
thus  far  displayed  "  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit" 

V  N  admirers  of  Charles  Dickens  will  in- 

j|''  ■'»"t  anticipations  on  learning  that  he 

has  .«iiMy  wen  busily  engaged  in  laying  out  the  plot 
for  another  nnal  story.  '■ 

It  i«  said  that  an  opera  is  to  be  written  for  Mdlle. 
Carlotta  Patti,  on  the  8tor>-  of  Mdlle.  de  I.a  Vnlliere 
We  hope  that  the  tale  is  not  true.  Wimt  need  is 
there  for  one  m  such  fiivor  as  tbe  lady  enjovs  to  make 
market  of  a  physical  infirmity  ? 

,£:^A^  t?*****  "  "^^^  «*^*-"  The  AjTshire 
(bootJaad)  hxpreu  savs:  "The  necessities  of  the 
Ayr  Incorporauon  of  Shoemakers  compel  them  to 
dispow  of  tbe  net  valoaUe  property  in  tbear  pos- 


session, 'the  auld  clay  biggin,'  dear  to  all  S'^otsmen, 
and  to  everj-  admirer  of  the  greatest  lyric  genius  of 
this  or  any  couutr}-,  if  they  would  maintain,  and  de- 
sire to  enhance,  the  yearly  allowances  of  their  aged 
members.  We  understand  the  cottage  is  now  to  be 
exposed  by  private  bargain,  at  such  a  price  as  it  may 
bring." 

The  landscape-painter,  D'Auria,  and  Taddei,  tbe 
well-known  actor,  are  among  the  recent  victims  of 
the  cholera  at  Naples.  D'Auria  was  an  artist  of 
considerable  merit  Taddei  had  for  many  years 
made  tlie  fortune  of  the  Teatro  de'  Fiorentini,  and 
was  an  admirable  interpreter  of  the  works  of  Gol- 
doni. 

The  sorrowful  intelligence  lately  received  touch- 
ing Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh  is  confirmed  by 
private  letters.  The  author  of'  "  Hab  and  liis 
Friends,"  and  other  delightful  papers,  incorporated 
in  two  volumes  entitled  "  Spare  Hours,"  will,  it  is 
feared,  charm  us  no  moi-e  with  his  fresh  and  genial 
humor.  IFis  reason  is  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  im- 
paired. 

Septimus  Texnysox,  a  brother  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  died  recently  at  Cheltenham,  England. 
He  is  described  as  "  a  gentle,  trusting,  lovable  man," 
and  "one  who  will  lie  lamented  by  all  who  knew  his 
great  worth."  He  wrote  several  sonnets,  originally 
published  in  the  Literanj  Gazette,  but  failed  to 
attain  any  reputation  as  a  poet         ., 

O.N'E  of  Sir  Etlwin  Landseer's  finest  pictures, 
painted  when  his  eye,  hand,  and  judgment  were  in 
their  fullest  vigor,  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  under  reasonable  stipulations,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Newman  Smith.  The  picture  is  the  cele- 
brated '•  Member  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society," 
the  noblest  figure  of  a  dog  that  ever  looked  out  from 
canvas.  Tl»e  picture  is  to  remain  with  the  testator's 
widow  for  life.  It  is  then  to  pass  to  the  National 
Gallery;  but,  if  the  trustees  do  not  suitably  hang  it 
within  six  months,  the  picture  is  to  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  testator's  brother.  The  trustees  are  not 
likely  to  let  such  a  prize  slip  from  them. 

Suop-FKONT  literature,  says  the  Athen(cum,  is  full 
of  comic  illustrations.  The  English  advertisements 
in  French  hotels  with  their  "  Warm  Baths  at  every 
o'clock,"  and  in  some  German  Hofs,  Avith  theii; 
"  Here  man  dare  not  smoke,"  have  their  corre- 
sponding absurdities  on  this  side  the  water.  In  the 
west,  suburb  of  London,  a  tobacconist's  brilliant  es- 
tablisliment  h&s  just  been  opened,  over  which  is 
mounted  the  gilt  inscription,  in  colossal  letters, 
"  Cigar  Boutique."  If  the  tobacconist's  neighbor, 
the  grocer,  knows  the  differejice  between  correct 
and  incorrect  French,  the  owner  of  the  "  Cigar 
Boutique"  is  likely  to  be  treated  as  the  grocer's 
coffee  is  said  to  be,  —  "  roasted  daily  on  the  prem- 
ises." 

OxE  of  the  Paris  chrouiquei-g  fiimishes  us  with  the 
following  page  of  gossip  :  — 

"  The  Empress  Eugdnie  is  very  foiMi  of  novel-rea<l- 
ing,  and  especially  favors  such  tales  as  contain  rec- 
ords of  exciting  adventure,  courage,  and  patienc^e. 
On  the  evening  before  she  left  Paris  for  Biarritz, 
the  Empress  was  absorbed  in  Ediuond  About's  cele- 
Virat«d  novel  'Trente  et  Quarante,'  and  wholly 
preoccupied  with  the  fate  of  Captain  Bitterlin,  tlie 
most  amuang  personage  of  the  fiction,  when  of  a 
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sudden  tho  Em|)eror  re<juesttHl  her  Majesty's  pres- 
ence. Very  reluctantly,  and  not  without  expressing 
some  re<;fret,  did  tho  Empress  Uy  aside  the  interest- 
ing volume  to  obey  her  lord  and  master.  The  next 
morning  her  Majesty  left  St.  Cload  for  Biarritz,  not 
having  lK;en  able  to  come  to  the  denouement  of 
Captain  Bitterlin's  adventures.  However,  as  she 
reached  Biarritz  a  telegraphic  despatch  was  lumded 
to  her.  It  came  direct  from  the  Lmperor,  and  only 
contained  these  words,  '  Le  Ca{Mtaine  Bitterlin  est 
mort ! " 

A  GARDENER  near  Paris  vows  by  St.  Fiacre  he 
has  made  a  CTecn  tulip  —  that,  before  Australia  was 
discovered,  black  swan  of  floriculture  —  which  he 
will  show  the  world  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  Pa- 
tience ! 

M.ME.  AxcELOT,  an  authoress  of  merit,  who  had 
her  day  of  celebrity,  is  extremely  ill.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  late  Count  .\Ifred  de  Vigny 
devised  his  estate  to  her.  She  is  the  widow  of  an 
author  who  was  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, who  failed  in  Avriting  tragedies,  and  became 
bankrupt  in  playing  farces.  Her  daughter  married 
M.  Lachaud,  the  eminent  advocate.  She  said,  in 
her  recently  published  Memoirs,  "  I  have  a  daughter 
whose  name  is  in  nobod}''s  mouth,  and  a  son-in-law 
whose  name  is  in  the  mouth  of  everybody." 

The  French  Emperor  contemplates  taking  Charle- 
magne's life.  Is  his  Majesty  coming  down  to  mod- 
ern times,  "  taking  all  the  gentlemen's  seats  by  the 
way"?  If  crowned  heads  dive  at  this  rate  into 
inkhoins  (especially  since  Herr  von  Bismarck  has 
given  the  German  warren  of  crowned  heads  so 
much  leisure),  untitled  authors  may  have  to  struggle 
harder  than  ever  for  bread.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
now  for  an  obscure  botly,  with  a  ream  of  blotted 
foolscap  under  his  arm,  to  get  at  a  publbher.  ^Vhen 
publishers  are  hedged  round  with  crowns,  tliere  will 
be  no  such  thing  as  obscurity  getting  at  them  at  all. 

We  take  these  two  art-notes  from  the  Txjndon 
Reader:  "Mr.  Hart,  a  native  of  America,  but  long 
resident  at  Florence,  has  lately  completed  a  remark^ 
able  group,  called  the  '  Triumph  of  Woman,'  the 
aim  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  action  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  who  robs  Cupid  of  his  last  arrow. 
Mr.  Conelly,  an  English  sculptor,  also  residing  at 
Florence,  has  jnst  completed  an  American  subject 
for  a  wealthy  American  connoisseur.  It  is  called 
the  '  Return  of  Peace,'  and  the  group  is  composed 
of  three  figures,  —  two  female  ones  representing 
America  and  Peace,  at  whose  feet  there  lies  dead  a 
form  of  the  human-fiend  stamp,  conveying  the  idea 
of  Rebellion  crushed. 

Men*  someUmes  satirize  themselves.  Over  the 
door  of  Herr  von  Dreyse,  inTentor  of  the  neeiUe- 
gun,  are  the  words  "■Bete  raid  Arbeife"  (pray  and 
labor,  ora  el  labora).  But  labor  at  what  ?  Simply 
at  inventions  lor  killinfr !  "  I  am  now  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,"  said  Von  Dre}-9e,  whose  gun  has 
made  a  kingdom  into  an  empire,  "  and  have  de- 
voted my  life  to  this  work.  I  rise  at  four,  and,  with 
a  lew  intervals  of  relaxation,  work  till  I  sleep." 
And  the  old  man,  with  joathfhl  entfcnaiMBi,  showed 
explosive  balls,  gons,  pistols, —  things  that  would 
rend,  tear,  lacerate,  pierce,  wound,  and  fill  with 
devilish  pains  the  human  form.     The  Berlin  corrc- 


gpon<l€nt  who  tells  us  all  this  was  filletl  with  a  pro- 
found emotion.  So  are  we.  By  nothing  more  tbin 
by  that  satirical  motto. 

DuRixiJ  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Devon  A<»so- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art,  at  Tavistock,  Sir  John  Bowring  read  a 
paper  on  language.  In  developing  his  subject,  he 
said  :  "  The  languages  of  hterature  and  civilization 
underwent  changes  not  so  much  by  a  loss  of  any 
existing  words,  a.s  by  a  constant  in^x  of  new  addi- 
tions to  the  nomenclature  which  wsh  required  to 
represent  the  progress  of  intelligence.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  more  than  thirty  thou-sand  words  h»Te 
been  added  to  our  recognized  vocabulary  since  the 
appearance  of  Johnson's  Dictionarj-.  It"  might  be 
safely  said  that,  for  one  ancient  word  which  has  been 
lost,  twenty  modem  words  have  biren  found.  There 
were  two  processes  constantly  going  on  in  the  world, 
—  the  disappearance  of  ancient  idioms,  and  the 
fusion  of  many  laBgnages  into  one.  Htmdretls  of 
languages,  even  in  the  memory  of  man,  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  further  we  went  back  the  greater 
was  the  number  we  «liscovered.  The  languages 
which  were  likely  to  last  longest,  and  to  spread 
most  widely,  were  those  that  most  readily  welcomed 
the  terras  which  advancing  knowledge  needed. 
In  this  respect  our  own  was  admirable. 

"  One  man  had  written  to  prove  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Paradise  was  that  which  was  still  current 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ;  another  had 
insisted  that  Welsh  was  entitled  to  the  distinction ; 
and  a  book,  published  by  an  author  not  unkno^m  to 
fame,  was  believed  to  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Enscava  or  Biscayan  was  the  fascinating  speech 
with  which  Eve  tempted  Adam.  To  the  aotMrit}' 
of  Jeremy  Bentham  we  owed  some  of  the  ma»t  use- 
ful words  in  our  language,  now  generally  employed 
and  introtluced  into  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  '  inter- 
national,' '  codify,' '  maximise,' '  minimise,*  and  many 
others.  It  might  be  said  in  general  that  more  than 
four  fiflhs  of  the  English  tongue  were  traceable  to  a 
Gothic  or  .\nglo-Saxon  source.  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer  of  69  words,  64  were  Anglo-Saxon.  In 
Shakespeare,  taking  the  passage  '  To  he  or  not  to 
be,'  there  were,  of  82  words,  70  Anglo-Saxon. 
In  a  passage  from  Swifl  of  88  words,  he  found  78 ; 
of  Dr.  Johnson  in  87  wonb,  <i6  Anglo-Saxon. 
Among  the  languages  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the 
human  race  endures  was  our  own,  planted  as  it  was 
in  every  region  of  the  earth,  the  adopted  speech  of 
seTemlof  the  most  prosperous,  poftuioos,  and  pro- 
gressing nations,  and  possessing  in  every  department 
of  literature  such  noble  and  still  augmenting  trt'as- 
ures.  It  would  owe  its  popularity  not  alone  to  its 
wide  diffusion,  bat  to  its  plastic  character,  and 
it5  willingness  to  welcome  wliatCTcr  was  likeiy  to 
Btreagthcn  its  efficiency." 

"Tb09«  who  are  obliged  to  remain  in  Paris  at 
this  blank  season  of  the  year  are  what  the  Germans 
call  schadenjroh  at  the  accounts  of  bad  weather 
which  come  to  iw  from  the  watering-places  in 
France.  We  also  find  some  consolation  in  the  idea 
that  the  winter  season  will  commence  earlier  this 
year  than  nsual.  and  it  is  cxpi'cted  to  be  very 
briUiant.  The  Grand  Opi'ra  is  still  giving  '  Don 
Juan,'  and  Fame  seems  to  aing  better  each  time 
he  returns  to  ns  from  London.  Verdi's  '  Don  Car- 
los '  —  which  had  been  retarde<l  by  the  obstinacy  of 
Bclval,  the  basso  profomlo,  who  thought  the  part  as- 
signed to  him  below  his  merits,  and  ref'ii.«jcd  to  ting. 
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thus  obliging  tlie  director  to  seek  a  substitute  —  will 
be  produced  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  Verdi  has 
been  unable  to  superintend  the  rehearsal  of  his  op- 
en in  penon,  as  an  aflection  of  the  larynx  has 
obliged  Bim  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the  waters  of  Cau- 
teretik  The  ballet  in  the  Uiird  act  (to  please  the 
geatiemen  of  the  Jockey  Club)  will  be  the  grandest 
erer  attempted.  It  is  to  be  intrusted  to  the  veteran 
Sc  L^n,  who  has  just  started  for  Russia,  in  order 
to  prevail  upon  the  impresario  of  the  opera  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  allow  Mdlle.  Granzow,  who  created 
such  a  furore  here  this  year,  to  take  the  principal 
part  as  danseuse.  Should  he  not  succeed,  Mdlle. 
oalrioni  will  take  her  place. 

*•  Our  Italian  Opera  will  commence  the  season  on 
the  second  of  October.  Adelina  Patti  and  Lagrua 
will  be  the  prhne  donne.  We  long  for  this  event,  as 
we  shall  again  be  able  to  listen  to  good  music,  with- 
out having  our  ears  dinned  by  the  abominable  claque, 
which  takes  away  so  much  from  our  enjoyment  in 
the  Paris  theatres.  The  Italian  Opera  is  the  only 
place  where  this  barbarous  custom  is  not  allowed. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  by  the  MusiialLiche  Zeilung  that, 
whilst  our  managers  are  coining  money  with  Mo- 
zart's music,  the  niece  of  the  jjreat  composer,  Fraii- 
lein  Josepba  Lange,  is  living  m  straitened  circum- 
Btances  at  Vienna. 

"  Our  artists  are  now  hard  at  work  preparing  for 
the  great  exhibition  next  year.  Meissonnier  in  his 
deli^tful  residence  at  Poissy,  Cabanel,  Baudry, 
and  even  Ingres,  aged  eighty-six,  who  kept  away 
from  this  year's  Salon,  intend  to  astonish  the  world. 
The  veteran  Corot,  the  inventor  of  the  vaporous 
school  of  landscape-painting,  now  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  has  this  year  been  obliged,  bv  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  to  remain  within  doors,  fie  lives  in  the 
Rue  du  Paris  Poissonnicrc,  and  on  Wednesdays  and 
Sundays  his  atelier  is  open  to  ail  comers.  Baron 
Gustave  Wappers,  formerly  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Antwerp,  now  a  resident  in  Paris,  has  this 
year  sent  a  very  fine  picture,  'The  Widows  of 
>Igmont  and  Horn,'  to  the  Salon  at  Brussels ;  it  is 
many  years  since  this  artist,  whose  two  pictures, 
'  IVter  the  Great  at  Saanlam,'  and  '  Genoveva,'  have 
been  made  known  in  England  by  engravings,  has 
shown  any  of  his  works  to  the  public.     Baron  Wap- 

Kra  found  a  kind  patron  and  friend  in  the  late 
nent«d  Prince  Consort 

"  Willaut,  the  tenor  assoluio  who  left  the  brewing- 
vat  for  the  stage  some  years  ago,  is  to  have  his 
■alarv  raised  to  66,000  francs  per  annum.  He  has 
just  been  sued  by  his  teacher  of  music  at  Avignon 
for  14,000  francs,  but  the  ungrateful  pupil  offers  but 

"  The  ThdAtre  Lyrique  is  also  giving  '  Don  Juan ' 
to  nightly  crowded  houses.  Mozart  is  decidedly  in 
favor  with  the  French.  Wagner's  '  Lohengrin  '  is 
to  be  given  there  this  winter.  There  is  rather  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  Wagner,  and  people  Win  to 
think  he  has  been  badly  used.     Thcophile  Gauthier 

V*^'J  f  ^^^  *'***  ^^^  ^^^'^^  sneers  at  the 
ZiOMnJUmMnk,  or  music  of  the  future,  will  not  be 
repeated,  and  that  we  shall  this  time  be  allowed  to 
Iwten  with  attention  to  the  greatest  musical  genius 
of  ( rt-miMy.  This  is  well  spoken,  for  the  reception 
given  to  Wagner  at  the  performance  of  his  '  fann- 

t!"?!u  '^fl  ^i?^.  ^.  *  I^^'P'^  ^ho  pretend  to 
be  at  the  be«i  of  civilization.  (Gounod's  new  opera 
of  Roineo  and  Jnlict '  will  also  be  given  here.  An 
opera  bran  English  composer  with  a  French  name, 
Ucmn-DoTiTier,  is  in  active  rehearsal  at  the  Lv- 
nque ;  it  is  entitled  '  Deborah.' " 


DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Saitii  the  white  owl  to  the  martin  folk. 
In  the  belfry  tower  so  grim  and  gray  : 

"  Why  do  they  deafen  us  with  these  bells  ? 
Is  any  one  dead  or  bom  to-day  ?  " 

A  martin  peeped  over  the  rim  of  its  nest, 

And  answered  crossly :  "  Why,  ain't  you  heard 

That  an  heir  is  come  to  the  great  estate  ?  "  — 
"  I  'ave  n't,"  the  owl  said,  "  'pon  my  word." 

"  Are  men  born  so,  with  that  white  cockade  ?  " 
Said  the  little  field-mouse  to  the  old  brown  rat. 

"  Why,  you  silly  child,"  the  sage  replied, 

"  This  is  the  bridegroom, — they  know  him  by  that" 

Saith  the  snail  so  snug  in  his  dappled  shell, 
Slowly  stretehing  one  cautious  horn, 

As  the  beetle  was  hurrying  by  so  brisk. 
Much  to  his  Snailship's  inward  scorn  : 

"  Why  does  that  creature  ride  by  so  fast  ? 

Has  a  fire  broke  out,  to  the  east  or  west  ?  "  — 
"  Your  Grace,  he  rides  to  the  wedding-feast."  — 

"  Let  the  madman  go.    What  I  want 's  rest." 

The  swallows  around  the  woodman  skimmed. 
Poising  and  turning  on  flashing  wing  ; 

One  said  :  "  How  liveth  this  lump  of  earth  ? 
In  the  air,  he  can  neither  soar  nor  spring  ? 

"  Over  the  meadows  we  sweep  and  dart, 
Down  with  the  flowers,  or  up  in  the  skies  ; 

While  these  poor  lumberers  toil  and  slave. 

Half-starved, /or  how  can  they  catch  their  flies?" 

Quoth  the  dry-rot  worm  to  his  artisans 

In  the  carpenter's  shop,  as  they  bored  away  : 

"  Hark  to  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  file  ! 

"NVhat  are  these  creatures  at  work  at,  —  say  ?  " 

From  his  covered  passage  a  worm  looked  out. 
And  eyed  the  beings  so  busy  o'erhead  : 

"  I  scarcely  know,  my  lord  ;  but  I  think 
They  're  making  a  box  to  bury  their  dead ! " 

Says  a  butterfly,  with  his  wings  of  blue 

All  in  a  flutter  of  careless  joy. 
As  he  talks  to  a  dragon-fly  over  a  flower : 

"  Ours  is  a  life,  sir,  with  no  alloy. 

"  "WTiat  are  those  black  things,  row  and  row. 
Winding  along  by  the  new-mown  hay  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  funeral,"  says  the  fly  : 

"  The  carpenter  buries  his  son  to-day," 


FINIS. 

Finis,  —  the  fittest  word  to  end 

Life's  book,  so  mystical  and  solemn  ; 

The  fiat  of  a  Roman  judge ; 

The  last  stone  of  the  finished  colonrn. 

Finis,  —  our  thrilling,  parting  word. 
As  standing  by  the  grave  we  linger. 

And  hear  the  earth  tall  where  the  yew 
Points  downward  with  its  sable  finger. 

Finit,  —  the  saddest  word  of  all. 
Irrevocable,  changeless,  certain ; 

The  parting  sigh  beside  the  dead  ; 

The  prompter's  word  to  drop  the  curtain. 
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THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 

BY  MISS   TnACKEUAY, 

ALTnOR  or    "TBB  8T0BT   or  ELIZABETH." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

"X      QtJOI     JE      80NGE." 

Meanwhile  Catherine's  fate  wa.s  settled,  and 
Mi's.  Butler  came  into  the  school-room  ni-xt  morning 
to  announce  it.  A  sort  of  feeling  came  over  her, 
poor  child,  that  it  was  her  death-warrant  which  this 
gracious  Lady  in  black  silk  robes  was  announcing 
in  a  particularly  bland,  encouraging  tone  of  voice. 
What  had  she  done  ?  against  whom  had  she  con- 
spired ?  of  what  treason  was  she  guilty  ? 

"  O,  why  am  I  to  go  ?  "  said  Catherine,  looking 
.up,  very  pale,  from  her  book,  with  round,  dark,  star- 
tled eyes. 

Even  Mrs.  Butler's  much-preoccupied  heart  was 
touched  by  the  little  thing's  helpless,  woe-begone 
appeal. 

"  You  have  always  been  quite  invaluable  to  me, 
my  dear  Misa  George,  and  I  shall  miss  you  exces- 
sively, but  it  18  sincerely  in  your  own  interest  that  I 
am  recommending  this  step  to  you,"  Mrs.  Butler  said, 
not  unkimlly. 

"  O  no,  no,"  said  Catherine,  feebly  clutching  at 
the  table-cover.  "  This  is  too  far,  I  cannot  speak 
French.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  away,  to  leave  my 
sisters,  everybody  !  "  And  she  suddenly  burst  out 
crying.  '•  O,  I  am  so  silly,  so  sorry,"  she  sobbt;d, 
"  for  of  course  I  must  leave,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Pray,  my  dear  Miss  George,"  said  Mrs.  Butler, 
still  kind,  yet  provoked,  •'  do  not  distress  youi-self 
unnecessarily.  You  are  i-eally  quite  blind,  on  this 
occasion,  to  your  own  advantage  "  (and  this  was  a 
thing  that  was  almost  incomprehensible  to  Mrs.  But- 
ler). "  Foi-give  me  for  saying  so,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
your  duty  (as  it  is  that  of  every  (me  of  us)  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances,  partictdarly  when  there  is 
an  increase  of  salary  and  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  improving  in  French.  I  do  seriously  n'commend 
you  to  think  my  sister-in-law's  proposal  well  over, 
nn«l  to  consult  your  friends." 

And  the  inesst-nger  of  fate  hasteneil  off  to  her 
davenport,  an<l  poor  Catherine  sat  crying,  with  tlie 
tears  dripping  over  the  page. 

No,  no,  no  :  she  could  not  bear  to  go  tossing  alxiut 
all  alone  in  the  world  ;  it  wiis  t<H»  hanl,  too  hard. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  who  would  tell  her  what  slu' 
wiis  to  do  V  Once  a  wild  thought  came  to  her  of 
asking  Dick  to  help  her;  he  wa.s  kind,  —  he  would 
not  let  them  st'nd  her  away.  Why  weit^  they  driv- 
injj  her  from  their  door  ?     Wliat  ha<l  she  done  ?  — 


what  indeed  ?  A  swill  terror  jarred  through  her 
beyond  the  other  sad,  complex  emotions  that  wci-e 
passing  in  disorder  through  her  mind.  Could  they 
think,  could  they  imagine  for  one  minute  ?  The  lit- 
tle pale  face  began  to  burn,  and  the  eyes  to  flash, 
and  her  hands  seemed  to  grow  cold  with  hori*or ; 
but  no,  no,  it  was  impossible.  They  could  not  read 
her  heart ;  and  if  they  did,  what  was  there  for  them 
to  see  ?  They  were  worldly,  hard  people  ;  they  did 
not  know  what  friendship  meant,  how  faithful  it 
could  be,  how  long  it  coiild  last,  how  much  it  was 
ready  to  give,  how  little  it  required.  And  then 
afler  a  time  a  revulsion  came,  and  she  felt  as  if  all 
she  wanted  was  to  go,  —  to  go  away  and  hide  her 
head  from  them  all.  If  it  were  not  for  Rosy  and 
Totty,  slie  did  not  care  what  was  to  come. 

She  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a  heart  aching 
dully,  and  she  dreamt  sad  dreams  until  the  morning 
came ;  and  then,  as  Mi-s.  Butler  atlvised,  Cath- 
erine thought  of  consulting  her  friends.  She  walke«l 
down  to  Kensington  to  Mrs.  Martingale's  school, 
where  her  two  chief  advisei"s  were  to  be  found,  and 
she  wrote  a  couple  of  notes,  which  she  posted  on 
her  wav :  one  was  to  Lady  Farebrother,  at  Tim- 
bridge  Wells,  who  belonged  to  the  religious  commu- 
nity there ;  the  other  was  to  Mi's.  Buckington, 
who  was  staying  at  Brighton  for  her  health.  It  was 
another  bright  summer  day  ;  dinner  was  over,  and 
the  school-girls  and  governesses  seemed  to  have 
agreed  to  a  truce,  and  to  have  como  out  together  tor 
an  hour's  peace  and  refreshment  on  the  green  over- 
grown gartlen  at  the  back  of  the  house.  .Fessamines 
were  on  the  walls,  an<l  tlieni  were  spreading  trees, 
under  one  of  which  the  French  governess  was  rt^ad- 
iiig  a  limp  Journal  ties  Demouellen,  smelling  of  haii'- 
pins  and  itoraatum  from  the  drawer  in  which  it  was 
kept. 

Sliss  Strumpf,  the  Cierman  governess  (she  was  to 
leave  this  quarter,  it  was  darkly  whispered),  was 
eating  a  small  piece  of  clieese  which  she  had  saved 
from  dinner,  and  a  rotten-looking  medlar  she  had 
picked  uj)  off  the  grass.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
dancing  a  <inadrillo  on  the  lawn  ;  othei's  were  sing- 
ing and  aimlessly  rushing  aliout  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  four  moss-grown  walls,  against  which  jessa- 
mines, and  japonicas,  and  Virginian  creepers  were 
growing.  Kosy  and  Totty,  and  a  few  chosen  friends, 
were  in  a  group  on  the  step  of  the  cistern.  Totty, 
who  was  a  (luaint  and  funny  little  girl  of  ten,  with  a 
red  curly  wig,  and  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  was 
telling  a  story  :  her  stories  were  very  po])ular  among 
the  literary  portion  of  the  community  ;  but  her  her- 
oine came  to  an  untimely  end  when  the  narrator 
heard  who  was  up  stairs. 
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(' .ii. ..,-;,.,.  «ic  vMthxr  in  the  great  drawiii^j-room 
w'l  and  the  i)liotograph  hooks, 

an.;  i-^  jiresented  bv  retiring  pu- 

piK  ami  tlie  wax  wati-r-lily  on  the  \i\iiCo  of  lookinp;- 
glft$«,  a  tribute  ti-oin  an  acconiplishocl  dancing-niis- 
truM.  She  came  to  niCL^t  lier  sistei-s,  looking  very 
pale,  with  dark  rinps  round  her  eyes. 

"  Catiiy,  Catliy,  why  do  yoii  look  so  funny  ?  "  said 
Tuttv,  <"lutchinjj  her  ruuntl  the  waist. 

"  0  Totty  dear,"  said  Cathy,  iiuhling  the  chil- 
•Ircn  tight  to  her,  and  trying  not  to  cry,  ami  to 
ffpe.'ik  eheerlully.  "  I  look  tunuy,  because  1  am  go- 
ing  awav  from  Mi"3.  IJutler's.  I  don't  linow  what 
to  do.  1  want  you  and  lto:<y  to  tell  me  what  you 
think."  And  then  she  told  them  her  little  history, 
in  her  plaintive  voice,  liolding  the  hands  tight, — 
fight  in  hers.  She  had  dreaded  so  telling  them,  that 
now  that  it  was  over  she  i'elt  liappier  and  almost  re- 
lieved ;  it  was  not  nearly  so  ba<l  Jis  she  hatl  feared. 

•'  It  is  no  use  askii^  our  aunts,"  saiil  llosy  ;  "  tliey 
will  write  great  long  letters,  and  l^e  no  help  at  all." 

As  for  little  Tutty,  she  was  so  indignant  with 
Mrs.  Butler,  so  delighted  at  the  promise  of  a  wliole 
six  weeks*  holiday  next  year  to  be  spiuit  alone  with 
CiUltei'ine  and  iJ/jpy  in  a  cottage  in  the  air,  that  she 
forgot  the  dist^vnee  and  the  .reparation,  and  bore  the 
no\»«  far  more  bravely  than  Catherine  hersidf.  llo- 
fy,  who  was  jis  tall  as  Catherine  nearly,  held  her 
hand  very  light,  and  diil  not  say  nmcli.  She  was 
old  for  her  .age,  —  a  downright  girl,  with  more  cour- 
age than  poor  little  Catherine,  and  a  .sort  of  elder 
vister  feeling  for  her,  though  she  was  only  tliirteen. 
lint  some  girls  have  the  motherly  element  strongly 
tlevelopcd  in  tiiein  troui  their  veriest  babyhood, 
wIkmi  they  nurse  their  dolls  to  sleep  u|)on  their  soft 
little  arn>9,  and  carefully  put  away  the  little  broken 
toy,  In-caiwe  it  n»ust  be  in  pain.  And  R>sy  wjis  one 
of  these.  She  was  not  clever,  but  she  seenied  to  un- 
deniand  with  her  la-art  what  other  people  lelt.  She 
took  Cathy's  aching  hea«l  in  her  .aruLs,  and  laid  it  on 
her  shoulder,  and  kissed  her  again  ami  again,  as  a 
motlier  might  have  ilone. 

"  Xly  |)oor  old  darling,"  said  llosy,  "  don't  Ije  im- 
Iiappy  at  leaving  un ;  1  '11  take  care  of  Totty,  and 
some  day  1  '11  t;ike  care  of  you  too." 

"  Hut  where  shall  we  go  to  in  the  holidays? "  said 
Totty,  cheering  up.    "  I^t  tiiere  be  donkeys,  plea.se." 

Fr.iulein  Stnnnpf,  who  was  curious  by  nature, 
liappened  to  peep  in  at  the  drawing-room  door,  as 
she  was  p;i,-<sing,  to  see  who  the  little  girls'  visitor 
might  be.  She  w,w  rather  scandalized  to  see  liosy 
•ilUng  in  a  big  arn>-chair,  with  her  visiUn-  kneeling 
on  tlie  floor  before  her,  and  Totty  leaning  with 
Mra;jgln.g  legi  and  dr<x>ping  curls  over  the  arm. 
It  ^^Ill.•.|  like  a  liberty  in  tliis  gray,  grim  «lrawing- 
"■!'"'  Kneeling  down  «h\  the  ll(«jr,  instead  of 

"'"  ■  nnd  slid'  at  inU-rvals  ujxju  the  high- 

b;u  .^•  ..  .  u  ,  Kven  the  ^uasliine  came  in  through 
the  tall  wm  lows  in  subdued  streaks,  playing  on  the 
ancient  .eihng  and  the  worn-out  car|)et.  The  three 
hejid*  were  very  vlix^a  together,  and  they  had  set- 
t  ed  that  It  wa«  to  Ik;  a  fann-hoase  in  Surrey,  where 
they  l»ad  t>nie  nt.iyt^d  bulbre. 

••  IX*  you  n'n..inU-r  the  little  woo<i  where  we  nic- 
n.eke.lV  '  «»,d  U.»v.  'And  the  farmer's  cart?" 
<r,e.l  uty,  .,uit«  happy  by  this  time.  Catlwrine 
had  all  the  troubles  of  yo.ith  to  bear  on  her  ixK>r 
hUlo  •houkWm  but  she  ha<l  aUo  iu  U.st  coaHoIation. 
U«M  iiie  WM  w.lh  the  other  two  children  ahnost 
Mmr  affMi)  at  Uh-  thought  of  a  gocart  and  a  baby- 
booM,  ami  Mwie  hvo  toys  to  play  with  in  the  fields. 

When  she  went  away  the  color  had  eome  back 


a 


into  her  cheeks.  Rosy  and  Totty  were  Icaurlig  over 
the  old-fasliionotl  tall  balcony,  and  kissing  their 
hands.  S!ie  saw  them  for  many  a  day  after,  and 
carried  one  more  vision  away  with  her  of  the  quaint 
oltl  s([uare,  with  its  green  garden  and  ancient  panes 
and  doorways,  of  the  dear,  dear  little  faces,  smiling 
through  their  tears,  and  bidding  her  good  speed. 

She  did  not  trmt  herself  to  say  good  by  to  them 
again ;  and  Avhen  Madame  de  Tracy  went  off  in 
her  cab  with  her  maid  and  her  tall  gray  i)oxes,  lit- 
tle Catherine  vanished,  too,  out  of  her  accustomed 
corner  in  the  schoo'-rooni,  aud  Fraulein  Stnnnpf 
i-eigned  in  her  stead.  The  morning's  post  brought 
Catherine  two  letter?,  which  she  read  in  the  railway 
can-iage  on  her  way  to  Dover. 

Mutton's  Ma.nsion,  Oriental  Place,  Brighton. 
Mv  DKAU  C.VTnEitiNK:  Your  ietler  was  forwarded 
to  nic  here  from  Park  Crescent,  which  I  lefi  on  Tues- 
day. For  the  List  three  weeks  I  had  been  feeling  far 
from  well,  and  scarcely  strong  euaagh  to  bear  the  exer- 
tion of  my  daily  drive  round  tlio  Kegcnt's  Park.  My 
appetite  also  had  fallen  off  sadly,  and  I  hardly  knew 
wliat  it  was  to  enjoy  a  meal.  My  good  friend  and  able 
l)hysieian.  Dr.  Pattio,  urgently  reeommendcd  n)C  to  try 
sea  air;  and,  notwithstanding  iny  usual  relueiancc  to 
move  from  home,  I  rescdved  to  follow  his  advice.  Dr. 
Pattio  considers  that  tlicre  is  uotiiinLC  equal  to  sea  baxh- 
in;;  for  Strengthening  the  nerves  and  the  appetite  ;  and  ho 
also  has  a  hij;h  ojiinion  of  the  merits  of  u  fish  diet,  be- 
lieving it  to  1)0  exceedingly  light  and  nutritive.  But  the 
difficulty  hero,  and  I  believe  it  to  he  tlie  case  in  all  sea- 
port towns,  is  to  gel  a  variety  of  Hsh.  I  have  only  twice 
ventured  to  haihe.  and  found  it  \ery  tryinir ;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  «m  daily  gainiji^  strength,  and  that  my  appe- 
tite has  certainly  improved,  althoM<:h  it  is  not  yet  all 
that  I  could  wish.  To  return  to  your  letter.  I  am  ti'uly 
concerned  to  hear  that  anythinjL;  should  have  occurred 
to  unsettle  your  plans,  and  make  you  think  of  leaving 
vour  present  excellent  situation  ;  but  T  am  not  indeed  in 
a  fit  state  of  health  to  bo  able  to  offer  you  any  advice. 
Thinking  tells  so  upon  my  nerves,  that  Dr.  Pattie  has 
forbidilen  me  to  make  any  exertion  of  the  sort.  Your 
aunt  Parehrothtr  is  far  better  able  than  I  am  to  take 
your  altairi  into  eousideratit)n,  so  you  had  better  write 
to  her  at  once,  and  act  upon  what  slie  says  ;  at  the  same 
time  using  your  own  Judgment  in  what  you  think  best. 
Ever  your  affectionate  aunt, 

SOIMII.V    RUCIUNOTON. 

Taijok  VtLt.A,  Mount  Zion,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
My  dearkst  Nikci:  ;  Surrounded  as  I  am  by  duties 
that  to  every  humble  Christian  spirit  stand  first  and  fore- 
most in  the  path  of  bfc.  1  have  hut  little  leii^ure  or  incli- 
nation to  attend  to  anything  belon^iin;;  to  this  world  rub- 
er than  to  the  next.  I  am  the  last  person  to  whom  you 
sliotdd  apply  for  coutisol,  except,  indeed,  iu  matters  rc- 
Irttinjj  to  your  spiritual  welfare,  for  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  waste  time  or  thought  over  the  trilling  cares 
of  cvcry-day  life..  My  sister,  Mrs.  Buckin^iton,  is  better 
vcrscil  in  worldly  wisdom  than  I  am,  and  I  should  rcc- 
o-nmcnd  you  always  to  ask  and  follow  her  advice  in  your 
little  dilemmas;  hut  you  must  not  think  that  1  am  iicg- 
Ic'tfnl  of  you,  or  that  I  am  not  always  ivady  to  give  mv 
poor  help  in  those  snhjeets  which  lie  withiii  «ny  field  of 
work  and  ihouglit.  Only  yesterday  I  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  spcakiiii;  Ion;;  and  earnestly  about  you  with  my 
dear  friend  and  pasti.r.  Mr.  Hlaiid.  lie"  and  I  both 
agreed  that,  should  you  decide  upon  going  to  France,  the 
one  essential  point  "to  be  considered  is,  whether  a  young 
and  feelile  mind  does  not  nm  a  great  ri.sk  of  falling  into 
the  too-tempting  snares  of  Po|):ry.  But  then  airaiii  Mr. 
Bland  said,  who  could  tell  hut  diat  you  mi<>:ht  he  the  hum- 
ble means  of  bringiu;:  some  of  those  lost  sheep  to  liyrht! 
Surely  it  would  Ik;  well  to  be  i)rovided  with  a  few  sim- 
ple tracts,  which  you  could  distribute  whenever  yon  saw 
a  fitting  moment.  Before  vou  leave  lA>ndon,"  do  not 
fail  to  go  to  the  Ucligious  'f  ract  Society  in  Piecadiily, 
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and  ask  for  tlio  licv.  Walpolc  Uluml's  Tnu-ts  for  home 
nn»l  forcif^ii  use.  By  presenting  a  ennl  i)f  Mr.  Bland's 
ihot  I  eiicliise  you,  you  will  jjet  then»  at  the  reduced  rate 
of  half  a  irown  a  hundred,  —  a  small  sum  indeed  for  so 
prreat  a  tn  nsurc !  I  should  al.so  he  j;lad  if  you  would  take 
with  you  to  Franec  a  little  parcel  of  Irish'  point  laeo,  for 
which  the  French  ladies  (always  .so  fond  of  dress)  would, 
I  dare  say,  like  to  raffle  thirty  tickets,  12*.  6</.  each,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Polish  Protestant  colporieui-s. 

I  shall  he  ^hul  to  hear  that  you  are  gcttin}r  on  f>atis- 
fdctorily,  and  believe  me, 

Aly  dear  Catherine, 

Yours  atlVciiondtely, 

P.  G.  Farehkotiiku. 

Catherine  sighed  as  she  folded  up  the  two  lettei-s 
and  put  tliom  into  her  pocket.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  she  had  corresi)onded  with  her  step-mother's 
sisters,  but  she  was  too  sad  to  take  tilings  philosoph- 
ically and  to  lau<;h. 

All  the  way  Madame  de  Tracy  was  in  high  spir- 
its; she  wa.s  delighted  to  get  back  to  her  cliildren, 
to  carry  olf  Miss  George,  to  have  secured  a  pure 
English  accent  for  Nanine,  and  Henri,  and  Made- 
laine.  S!ie  sat  surrounded  by  bags  of  which  the 
contents  .«eemed  to  lly  from  one  to  the  other,  like  in 
some  one  of  those  conjurer's  tricks.  From  bag  to 
bag  Mailame  de  Tracy  and  IJarbc,  her  long-sutier- 
ing  attendant,  pursued  a  Bradshaw,  a  rouleau  of 
sovereigns,  a  letter  whieh  had  arrived  that  morn- 
ing, a  paper-cutter,  all  of  whicli  were  captured  and 
replaced  in  their  various  homes,  only  to  be  dispereed 
and  hunted  for  again. 

"Barbi*,  I  have  left  my  parasol  in  the  cab  —  and 
my  puree !  We  must  telegraph.  I  distinctly  re- 
member laying  it  down  on  the  waiting-i*oom  table. 
Ah  !  what  a  inisfo —  " 

"  M;ulauie,  there  it  is  in  your  lap,"  said  Barbe, 
calmly,  "  and  your  parasol  is  behind  you." 

"Ah!  what  an  escape!"  sighed  Madame  de 
Tracy.  "  Tlie  tickets,  and  more  tlian  thirty  j)ounds, 
are  in  this  j>ur.-;e,  and  I  could  not  possibly  have  lost 
them ;  I  am  utterly  ruined,  I  have  bought  so  many 
things  in  London.  Miss  George,  I  see  your  book 
wants  cutting ;  give  it  to  me,  I  a<lore  cutting  open 
books.  I  envy  you,  you  look  so  calm,  you  liave  none 
of  tliese  troublesome  concerns  to  attend  to :  but 
some  one  must  do  it.  Barbe,  where  is  the  paper- 
cutter  'i " 

'  They  had  started  late  in  the  aAernoon,  and  were 
to  sleep  at  Calais,  and  to  go  on  to  Tracy  the  ne.\t 
day.  They  crossed  on  a  still  night  witli  a  waning 
moon.  JMany  and  many  a  sad,  confu.sed  thought 
iiuist  have  come  to  the  little  traveller  by  the  light 
of  tlie  creaking  lamp  in  the  cabin.  Fjices,  pictures, 
all  the  events  of  the  l;u<t  few  weeks,  were  dancing 
about  in  the  darkiu-.<s,  voices  were  sounding,  the 
children's  faces  wen;  looking  at  her  out  of  dark  cor- 
ners. The  lamp  swung  on  its  hinges,  the  vessel 
throblMid  auil  shook,  Cjitherme  lelt  as  if  she  wa.<, 
indeed,  a  waif  ujion  a  gix-at  sea  tasse»l  hitlier  and 
thither  by  wayward  winds.  How  oddly  distinct  the 
voices  and  images  tell  u|K>n  her  brain  ;  Kitty,  Cathy, 
she  seemed  to  hear  her  little  sisters  calling  her 
through  the  moans  of  the  sua,  by  all  the  uame«  they 
liked  to  give  lu-r  ;  and  another  voice  sotmded  in  her 
foolish  little  ears,  an<l  her  last  few  words  witii  Dick 
seemed  to  be  repeateil  to  her  by  all  tlie  rolling 
wavos. 

She  had  only  seen  him  once  nfler  Uiat  day  at 
Lanibewold.  Catherine  tluHight  it  was  a  cruel  I'ate 
which  prevented  their  meeting.  It  wjis  nimv  likely 
a  sensible  precaution.  Doors,  stains,  conventional- 
isiuti,  had  been  piled  in  a  great  heap  between  them, 


and  there  is  nothing  so  hard  to  pass  as  these  simple 
impediments.  The  staii-s  are  carjK'ted  and  easy  to 
climb,  the  dooi-s  are  on  the  latch,  with  nice  china 
handles  to  open  them,  there  is  notiiing  to  prevent, 
and  yet  prison-bars  have  been  burst  open,  burning 
deserts  cros.sed,  icy  jjasses  and  steep  mountains  scaled 
and  surmounted  more  easily  tiian  these  simple  ob- 
stacles. 

There  was  a  train  to  Paris,  l^Iadame  do  Tracy 
heard  on  landing,  and  she  determined  to  go  oii. 
Catherine  cared  not.  The  night  seemed  to  her  like 
a  sort  of  summary  or  epilogue  to  tlie  little  slice  of  a 
life  which  had  belonged  to  Iier  hitherto.  She  sat 
watching  the  bhick  ghosts  of  trees,  and  walls,  and 
wayside  inns,  flying  j)ast  the  wimlows,  the  single 
lights  here  and  there  in  the  dark  jjlain,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  voices  at  the  little  stiitions,  sounding  mel- 
ancholy and  sudden  as  voices  always  do  in  the 
dark. 

Her  protectress  peacefully  dreamt  through  the 
long  hours  that  Catlicrine  watched  and  wondered. 
What  would  the  day  be  like  that  had  not  yet 
dawned,  the  new  woild  which  awaited  her  ?  thought 
the  girl,  with  her  wide-open,  shining  eyes.  Cath- 
erine George  somehow  expected  tiiat  the  sun  would 
never  rise,  that  the  land  would  be  always  dark,  and 
strange,  and  desolate  to  her;  tliat  she  would  find 
herself  utterly  alone,  and  wandering  here  and  there 
in  the  gloom 

She  Ibrgot  in  how  great  a  measure  one's  future  is 
made  up  of  one's  past,  —  how  we  see  and  understand 
things  by  all  those  which  have  i)rcceded  them, — 
iiow  it  is  yesterday  which  makes  to-morrow.  The 
t'uture  is  never  so  strange  as  we  picture  it  to  our- 
selves. A  hundred  golden  threads  bind  us  to  it  al- 
ready. It  is  all  one's  whole  piist  life  which  claims 
the  luture  and  <lraws  it  into  itself.  The  lesson  given 
long,  long  ago  by  the  love  which  foresaw,  teaches  in 
after-years  when  the  occasion  has  come.  One  thing 
recalls  anotlier,  as  one  thing  I'orebodes  another,  ancl 
sometimes  tlie  two  together  make  a  full  chord  of 
iiajjpiness,  or  may  Ik-,  of  sadness,  so  grateful  and  so 
sweet,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  happiness. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  next  tlay  came,  Catherine 
found  that,  instead  of  creeping  slowly  along,  all  gray 
and  bLiek,  ami  dark  and  terribli-,  the  future  had 
come  lor  her  with  a  cheery  clatter,  and  crack  of 
whips,  and  blowing  of  horns,  friendly  I'aces  looking 
out,  a  barking  of  dogs,  some  one  to  help  her  up  the 
steps,  as  with  cheerful  confusion  and  noise  and  jin- 
gle they  stait  through  the  bright,  light  streets  and 
crass  the  fertile  plains  of  Normandy. 

They  had  all  hnished  dinner  at  Tracy,  and  wei-e 
sitting  about  in  the  great  drawing-room.  The  muf- 
lk;d  piano  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  the 
lamjis  were  placed  here  and  tliere ;  the  ])olished 
(looi-s  were  only  covered  bv  little  square  carpets, 
sprinkled  sparsely  alx)uC  'I  wo  rows  of  pink-striped 
tdiairs  stood  in  lines  from  tlie  fireplace, over  which 
the  Tracys  had  erected  a  tall  and  elaborately- 
carved  chimney-piece.  The  furniture  of  the  castle 
corresponded  in  date  to  tlie  mahc^any  reign  of  tei'- 
ror  in  England,  but  in  France  at  that  period  all 
wiis  harmony  and  fitness,  and  you  need  dread  no 
four-post  beds  at  Tracy,  no  fierce  sideboards,  no 
glowering  Wiishstands  and  looming  wardn)bes. 

The  old  clock  over  tlie  chimney  was  ticking  nine 
o'diH'k,  the  Avinilows  wereojien  upon  a  sea  of  moon- 
light in  the  g.u'den.  There  were  gla-sses  and  bot- 
tles upon  H  side-tabh*,  where  Marthe  tie  Coctlogon, 
Ern«»tine's  Rister.  wa^  playing  dominoe.s  with  the 
cure,  who  had  been  asked  to  dinner.     Monsieur  de 
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Tracy  ami  Mon.«ioiir  FontaiiK",  who  had  also  had 
tlie  honor  of  Innnp  invitid,  were  smoking  in  the 
moonlit  alK-vs  of  the  pai-den. 

Mailcnioisflle  do  CoiitloROn  had  a  sweet,  phicid 
face,  over  which  a  smile  would  break  now  and  then, 
not  very  often.  She  sat  there  in  her  long  white 
dn^s,  with  her  soil  hair  tied  up  simply  with  a  blue 
ribbon,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp  falling  upon  her 
face  and  the  old  curd's  bald  head.  It  seemed  incon- 
gnious,  somehow,  that  she  shouM  be  jdaying  domi- 
noes, with  that  Madonna-like  head,  —  still  and  ten- 
ilcr  at  once.  She  had  been  vowed  to  the  Virgin  by 
her  father  from  the  day  she  was  born.  Her  life  had 
been  saved  by  a  miracle,  it  wa.**  said,  and  Marthe 
grew  up  strong  and  well,  but  never  like  otlu-r  peo- 
ple. She  had  a  vocation  from  her  earliest  youth ; 
never  changed  her  mind  or  faltered  for  one  minute. 
She  was  four-and-twenty  now.  In  a  year  she  Avould 
Ih;  of  an  age,  according  to  the  French  law,  to  decide 
lor  herself.  No  one  could  influence  her:  not  Jean, 
who  could  not  lx;ar  the  subject  named  before  him  ; 
not  her  mother,  a  widow,  who,  wistful,  half  timid, 
half  angry,  scolded,  entreated,  cried,  and  implored 
and  forbade  in  vain.  Ernestine,  her  sister,  w!is  the 
only  one  of  them  who  did  not  really  object ;  on  the 
contrary,  such  devotion  seemed  to  reflect  a  certain 
crtMlit  on  the  family.  But  all  the  same  Madame 
de  Tracy,  at  her  mother's  desire,  did  her  best  to 
distract  her  sister  from  her  intentions,  by  taking 
Marthe  all  one  year  into  the  world.  Madame  de 
Coctlogon,  too,  accompanied  her  daughter.  Toi- 
lettes, jHirtin,  music,  gayeties  of  every  description, 
poor  Marthe  endured  in  patience;  but  all  these 
well-meant  <listractions  had  a  very  different  etlect  to 
that  which  the  poor  mother  hoi)ed  and  longed  for. 

It  seemecl  strange  to  us  commonplace,  conunon- 
si'nse  Protestant  people,  in  these  days  of  conmion- 
placo  and  coiumon-sense,  living  in  the  rough-and- 
ready  world  of  iron,  of  progress,  of  matter-of-fact,  to 
hear  of  passionate  revival  and  romance  and  abstract 
speculation,  to  be  told  of  the  different  experiences 
of  living  beings  now  existing  together.  AVhile  the 
still  women  go  glitling  along  their  convent  passages 
to  the  sound  of  the  prayer-bells,  with  their  long 
veils  hanging  Iwtween  them  and  the  coarse,  hard 
world  of  every  day,  the  vulgar,  careworn  toilei-a, 
the  charwomen  and  factory  hands  of  life  are  at 
their  unceasing  toil,  amid  s<jualor  and  grime  and 
oaths  and  cruel  denseness ;  the  hard-worked  mothers 
of  sickly  children  are  slaving,  day  after  day,  in 
common  lodging-houses,  feeding  on  hard  fare,  scraps 
and  ends  fn>m  the  butchei-s'  sho])S,  or  refuse  and 
broken  victuals  from  some  rich  neighbor's  kitchen ; 
while  others,  again,  wanned  and  fed  in  the  body, 
weary  and  sUning  mentally,  are  struggling  througii 
paffiionate  snrrow  an<l  privation 

Are  work  and  suffering  the  litanies  of  some  lives? 
one  wonders ;  are  jjatience  and  pain  and  humilia- 
tion the  fasU  and  the  penances  of  others?  No 
veils  hang  between  the  hard,  brazen  faces  and  the 
world ;  no  convent  bars  enclose  them  other  tiiau  the 
^tarf;"'  ;"  '"lilt  brick  walU  of  their  .shabbv  homes 
an.l  .laces.      But  who   shall   say  that  the 

••'•■"--"  ?*•>«".  prayers,  outcries  of  all  these 

women,  diffi-rently  expressetl  and  experienced 
though  they  are,  do  not  go  up  together  in  one  com- 
mon utterance  to  that  place  where»  there  is  pity  for 
the  wimiwful  ancl  compassion  for  the  wearv  V 

Dick  Butler,  who  ha<l  a  tender  heart  himself,  said 
one  day,  sni-.king  his  pipe,  to  some  one  who  had 
crietl  ont  she  could  not  understand  how  the  gootl 
(iod  who  made  the  little  ones   »o  nrettv  and   sn 
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touching  could  bear  to  hear  them  weep  for  pain,  — 
"  People  seem  to  think  theuiselvcs  in  some  ways 
superior  to  Heaven  itself  when  tlicy  comjilain  of 
the  sorrow  and  want  round  about  them.  And  yet 
it  is  not  the  Devil  for  certain  who  puts  pity  into 
their  hearts." 

It  is  vain  to  try  to  answer  such  questions,  Ijiit  it  is 
difficult  not  to  wonder  and  speculate,  as  every  day 
one  sees  stranger  and  subtler  contrasts  and  forms  of 
life.  There  is  the  good  mother  of  the  family,  —  use- 
ful, busy,  happy,  bright-eyed  and  light-hearted,  ap- 
j)roaching  her  home,  of  which  the  shunmer  seems  to 
cheer  and  warm  her  as  she  sees  it  gleaming  from  a 
distance.  There  is  the  forlorn  little  traveller  from 
Jerusalem,  whose  avouikIs  have  been  bound  up 
with  wine  and  oil,  coming  in  her  charge  to  the 
inn. 

On  the  sofa,  like  a  little  lady  out  of  Watteau, 
eating  bonbons,  sits  young  Madame  de  Tracy,  occa- 
sionally smiling  at  the  good  old  cure's  compliments. 
She  is  a  graceful  young  woman,  with  bright  blue 
eyes,  with  a  plaintive  expression ;  and  as  she  really 
has  everything  in  the  world  she  wishes  for,  no  Avon- 
der  she  is  dissatisfied.  Her  life  lies  before  her  quite 
smooth,  flat,  uninteresting,  all  sunshine,  and  not  a 
bit  of  shade  anywhere,  except  what  she  can  make 
for  hci-self  by  raising  an  occasional  storm,  and,  for- 
tunately, her  temper  is  easily  upset. 

Ernestine  dressed  charmingly,  in  white  and  lilac 
and  pink ;  she  left  blue  ribbons  to  ^larthe.  She  was 
very  graceful  in  all  her  movements,  even  when  she 
was  angry.  Her  husband  was  a  plain,  good-natured 
looking  man,  with  a  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  and  a 
hooked  eye-glass.  He  was  very  rich,  and  gave  her 
everything  she  liked,  and  attended  very  patiently 
to  all  her  reproaches.  Ernestine  liked  lum,  and  was 
l)roud  of  his  abilities  and  indignant  at  his  want  of 
ambition.  She  was  very  proud  also  of  her  blue  eyes, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother;  and  as  she 
did  not  bury  her  talents  in  a  napkin,  they  were  very 
much  admired  in  the  world  at  Paris,  where  she  had 
an  apartment,  all  full  of  great  vases  and  cabinets,  in 
whicli  she  spent  her  winters.  In  the  spring  and 
the  summer  she  came  down  to  her  mother-in-law's 
hou.se. 

Madame  Jean  de  Tracy  was  just  popping  a  choc- 
olate bonbon  into  her  mouth  when  her  husband  and 
M.  Fontaine  came  in  from  the  garden. 

"  Madame,  we  have  just  seen  a  carriage  turn  into 
the  long  avenue,"  said  M.  Fontaine,  hastening  to 
tell  the  news  ;  "  we  surmise  that  it  may  be  madame 
votre  belle-mere  returning." 

"It  is  certain  to  be  her,"  cried  Ernestine;  "she- 
told  us  not  to  expect  her ;  and  it  is  so  late  too." 

"  It  is  no  use  going  to  meet  her,  she  will  be  hero 
directly,"  said  Jean,  walking  to  the  door  in  his  de- 
liberate way. 

Almost  directly  there  was  a  sound  of  voices,  of 
exclamations,  —  the  cook,  the  valet-de-chambre,  Si- 
donie,  Madame  Jean's  maid,  appeared  to  announce 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  travellers.  A  couple  of  dogs 
came  in  barking,  —  even  the  children's  bonne  came 
rushing  down  from  up  stairs  ;  the  game  of  dominoes 
was  interrupted  ;  Jean  embraced  his  mother  very 
affectionately  as  she  entered  the  room ;  Fontaine 
hovered  about,  deeply  interested  in  the  meeting, 
and  hastened  to  relieve  Ma<lame  de  Tracy  of  her 
])ara8ol;  parcels  were  wildly  handed  about  like 
buckets  at  a  conflagration  ;  then  came  more  em- 
braces, explanations,  and  exclamations.  "  You  nev- 
er came  to  meet  me.  I  forgot  to  post  my  letter. 
Casimir  brought  us  up  in  his  little  carriage."     "  Un- 
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fortunately  we  have  dined.  There  is  sure  to  be 
8onicthin<r.  Hon  jour,  IJ;irl»e,  here  you  are  returned 
from  Knpland  ! "  "  We  nearly  did  not  pet  home  at 
all ;  old  Chretien  ran  his  eart  up  at^ainst  us.  lie  was 
quite  ti|)!»y.  O,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Give  us  something 
to  eat,  for  I  am  famished."  All  this  in  a  crescendo, 
which  was  brou'rht  to  a  chmax  by  a  sudden  shriek 
from  Madame  Jean. 

"  Who  is  that  in  the  window  ?  "  she  cried,  point- 
in*;.  "  Look,  there  is  somebody  " ;  and  she  seized 
her  husband's  arm. 

''  I  am  really  too  forgetful.  Come  here,  my  dear 
child,"  cried  Ma<lame  de  Tracy.  "  Here  is  my  dear 
young  friend.  Miss  (ieorge,  Ernestine ;  I  have  per- 
suaded her  to  come  back  with  me." 

At  this  incantation  the  little  apparition  who  had 
been  t-tanding  clasping  her  great  warm  shawl,  and 
chihlishly  absorbed  in  the  scene,  wondering  wlio 
eacli  person  could  be,  advanced  blushing,  with 
ruffled  hair,  and  trailing  her  long  draperies.  SIic 
looked  up  into  their  faces  with  that  confiding  way 
she  had.  Madame  Jean  made  her  a  little  inclina- 
tion ;  Jean  came  up  and  good-naturedly  shook  hands, 
h  rAnfflai.se  :  Monsieur  Fontaine,  ])arasol  in  hand, 
bowed  profoundly.  Tired  as  she  was,  hungry,  j)re- 
occupied  by  her  return  home,  an  idea  llashe<l  through 
Madame  de  Tracy's  fertile  mind  at  that  instant, 
which,  alas !  unlike  many  of  her  ideas,  she  was  des- 
tined to  put  into  e.xecution. 

"Monsieur  Fontaine,  our  excellent  maire,"  said 
she,  going  on  with  her  introductions ;  "  Mademoiselle 
de  Coetlogon,  M.  I'Abbd  Vcrtlier.  Ernestine,  we 
will  give  Miss  George  the  yellow  room,  and  some 
supper.  My  dear  child,  I  am  dying  of  hunger.  I 
have  eaten  nothing  but  little  tartlets  all  dav." 
•  Tlie  tartlets,  the  chateau,  the  moonlight,  the 
ladies,  the  whole  journey,  seemed  to  come  out  of 
the  Arabian  Niffhls,  Catherine  thought,  only  the 
Abbe  did  not  belong  to  tiiem.  The  (piiet  little  old 
man,  sitting  in  the  corner,  caused  a  thrill  to  this 
stern  Protestant  of  which  he  wjis  happily  uncon- 
scious. 

Catherine  and  her  protectress  supped  in  the  great 
dining-i-ooin,  —  a  long  and  lofty  room,  with  a  fine 
ceiling,  and  many  fall  windows,  barred  and  shut- 
tered. Tlie  one  lamp  only  lighted  the  table,  where 
cohl  meat  and  cream  cheese,  and  a  melon  and  grapes, 
were  spread.  Jean  accompanied  them,  and  so  did 
Ernestme,  who  Hung  a  pretty  white  h(x>d  over  her 
head,  and  sat  watching  tliemat  their  meal. 

"  And  your  grandmother,  how  is  she  ? "  asked 
Madame  «le  Tracy  of  her  son. 

"  She  is  as  usual,"  said  Jean  ;  "  she  hiis  heard  of 
your  return,  and  Itaptiste  has  just  come  down  to 
ask  for  a  little  sui)per  lor  her  from  your  table.  Miss 
George,  you  do  not  cat.  You  must  get  a  good  ap- 
petite at  Tracy.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay  with 
us  for  so«ue  time." 

Again  Catherine  blushed  up,  and  looked  from  her 
host  to  the  little  lady  with  the  bright  eyes.  "  I 
thought  —  I  hoped  —  "  she  stammered. 

"  We  have  got  her  safe,"  interrupted  Madame  <le 
Tracy,  llurriedly,  carving  away  at  a  cold  chicken. 
"  We  are  not  going  to  part  from  her."  Poor  lady, 
her  courage  was  failing  her  somewhat.  She  did  not 
like  the  l<x)k8  Madame  Jean  was  casting  at  her  lit- 
tle prolei/ce.  She  made  haste  to  send  Catherine  to 
bed  as  soon  ns  she  had  done  her  supjH^r.  Bajttiste, 
with  a  candle,  and  IJarbe,  were  both  deputed  to 
show  the  way  up  the  broad  stone  stairs,  with  curi- 
ously-scrolled iron  railings,  along  a  great  stone  pas- 
sage, dark  with  shadows,  and  with  windows  at  in- 


tervals looking  on  the  moonlit  courtyard.  Their 
fbotstejjs  eclioed,  and  their  moon-shadows  flitted 
along  with  them.  Catherine  looked  out  once,  and 
saw  a  figure  crossing  the  court.  The  iron  gates 
opened  to  let  it  out,  and  she  recognized  the  tall, 
dark  gentleman  they  had  called  Monsieur  Fontaine. 
"  I  imagined  he  was  Monsieur  de  Tracy  when  I  first 
came  in,"  Catherine  thought.  "  They  were  both 
very  kind." 

"  What  is  that  distant  noise  ?  "  she  asked  Barbe, 
as  she  followed  her  up  more  stairs  and  p;»ssages. 

"  That  is  the  sound  of  the  sea,  mademoiselle," 
saiil  Barbe.  "  We  hf.&r  it  very  well  from  here  when 
the  wind  blows  in  this  direction." 

Catherine  dreamt  of  the  sea  that  night,  of  her 
journey,  of  the  Abbe  and  Monsieur  Fontaine,  of 
Beamish,  playing  his  marches  and  sonatas  in  Dick's 
studio.  She  dreamt  that  she  heard  the  music  even, 
and  then,  somehow,  she  herself  was  playing,  and 
they  were  all  listening  to  her ;  but  the  notes  would 
not  strike,  in  vain  she  tried,  she  could  bring  forth  no 
sound  ;  and  the  sea  came  nearer  and  nearer  all  the 
time,  and  the  waves  flowed  in  tune.  It  was  a  hor- 
rible dream,  though  when  she  awoke  there  was  noth- 
ing much  in  it. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

[k  E  I  X  E  . 

Thk  tide  which  sways  between  the  two  great 
shores  of  England  and  of  France  sometimes  beats 
against  our  chalk-cliffs,  which  spread  in  long,  low 
lines  gleaming  trancjuilly  in  the  sun,  while  the  great 
wave-armies  roll  up  with  thundering  might  to  attack 
them  ;  sometimes  it  rushes  over  the  vast  sand-plains 
and  sand-hills,  the  dunes  and  the  marshes  of  France, 
spreading  and  spreading  until  its  fury  of  approach 
is  spent,  and  then  perhaps,  as  the  sun  begins  to  set, 
and  the  sky  to  clear,  suddenly  the  water  stills  and 
brightens,  and  the  fishing-boats  put  out  to  sea  with 
the  retiring  tide.  Some  people  living  on  the  shores 
listen  to  the  distant  moan  of  the  waters  as  they  roll 
and  roll  away ;  some  are  so  used  by  long  custom 
that  they  scarcely  heed  the  sad  echoing.  But  oth- 
ers are  never  accustomed.  One  woman  has  told  me 
that  for  yeai-s  af"ter  she  first  came  to  live  in  her  hus- 
band's house  by  the  sea,  the  consciousness  of  its 
moan  never  left  her.  She  never  could  grow  used  to 
it.  It  haunted  her  in  her  sleep,  in  her  talk,  in  her 
daily  occupations.  She  thought  at  one  time  she 
should  go  mad  if  the  sound  did  not  cease ;  it  would 
die  awiiy  into  the  distance,  and  then  come  rolling 
nearer  and  louder,  with  pa.ssionate  solw  and  sudden 
moans,  and  the  will,  startling,  discor<ljmt  cries  of  the 
water-birils.  She  had  a  foolish  superstition  that  she 
should  be  happy  when  she  ceased  to  hear  the  moan 
of  the  sea. 

^^'hat  is  this  strange  voice  of  Nature  that  says 
with  one  utterance  so  many  unlike  things  ?  Is  it 
that  we  only  hear  the  voice  of  our  own  hearts  in  the 
sound  of  the  waves,  in  the  sad  cries  of  birds  iis  they 
fly,  of  animals,  the  shivering  of  trees,  the  creaking 
and  starting  of  the  daily  familiar  things  all  about 
their  homes  ? 

This  echo  of  the  sea,  which  to  some  was  a  com- 
plaint and  a  reproach,  was  to  Heine  Chretien  like 
the  voice  of  a  friend  and  teacher,  —  of  a  ivligion  al- 
most. There  are  images  so  natural  and  simple  that 
they  become  more  than  mere  images  and  symbols; 
and  to  her,  when  she  looked  at  the  gleaming  immen- 
sity, it  was  almost  actually  and  in  truth  to  her  the 
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girnt  Bea,  upon  tho  shores  of  which  wt-  say  wc  arc  as 
children  phiyin-j  with  tho  pt-hhlosi.  It  was  her  for- 
mula. Iler 'prayers  went  out  unconsciously  towards 
Uio  horiron.  an  w»ine  pray  looking  towards  heaven, 
in  the  wonis  whieli  their  fatliers  have  used ;  and 
KMDc  pniy  by  the  pains  they  Fnffer;  and  some  V)y 
the  love  which  is  in  them  ;  and  some,  again,  without 
miuiv  words,  pray  in  their  lives  and  their  daily 
work,  hut  do  not  ofken  put  into  actual  phrases  and 
pt«riphr.u«es  the  story  of  their  lulwrs  and  weariness 
and  effori  'llie  other  childn'n  on  tlie  shore  ai-e 
Fometinu>8  at  variance  with  these  latter  in  tlieir 
play  ;  for  while  they  arc  all  heaping  uj)  their  stoi-es 
of  jxO>b!es,  and  stones,  and  shells,  and  building 
strange,  fantastic  piles,  and  <lrawing  intricate  figures 
upon  thesan«l,  an<l  busily  digging  Ibundations  which 
tlic  morning  ti<les  come  and  sweej)  away,  suddenly 
they  seem  to  grow  angry,  and  they  wrathfully  ))ick 
up  liie  lobbies  and  tling  them  at  one  another, 
wounding,  and  cutting,  and  bruising  with  the  sharp 
edges. 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  the  children  at  their  play 
were  striking  the  Hints  together  to  make  fires  to  burn 
the  impious  ones  who  dared  to  point  to  the  advan- 
cing ti<les  and  say,  See,  they  come  to  wash  away  your 
boun<laries.  Tlie  advancing  tides,  thanks  be  to  (iod, 
have  in  their  turn  put  out  those;  cruel  fires ;  but 
shaq)  stones  still  go  <Iying  through  the  air.  and  Iiand- 
fuls  of  snnd,  and  pebbles,  ami  long,  straggling  bunch- 
es of  sea-weed  that  do  no  great  Iiarm,  i)crhap«,  but 
which  sting  and  draggle  whei*e  tliey  fall. 

Koine,  on  her  sea-shore,  picked  up  her  stones  with 
the  rest  of  us,  and  caTefnlly  treasured  the  ivlics  which 
she  inheriteil  from  her  niother,  the  goo<l  Catholic, 
since  whose  death  her  life  would  have  been  a  sad 
one.  if  it  had  not  been  so  full  of  small  concerns  of 
unintennilting  work.  She,  too,  like  the  other  wo- 
man of  whonj  I  have  been  writing,  heard  the  sound 
of  the  sea  as  she  went  about  her  daily  occupations, 
but  to  Keine  it  seeinetl  like  the  p>i]>plenient  and  en- 
couragement of  her  lonely  life.  She  listAmed  to  it 
as  she  went  her  rounds  from  the  great  kitchen  to 
the  outer  Iwundaries  of  the  farm,  aci-oss  the  or- 
chanls  and  fichls  to  the  ganlen  a  mile  off  where  her 
beans  were  growing,  or  sometimes  sitting,  resting  by 
the  blazing  hearth,  where  the  wood  was  heaped  anil 
the  dried  colza  grass  during. 

Heine's  religion  was  that  in  which  she  had  been 
brongljt  up  Irom  a  child.  Her  mother  pi-ofessed  the 
same  faith  a**  the  Marions,  ami  the  Sabeaus,  and  the 
Picanls  of  the  place.  She  had  used  the  same  words 
and  outwar<l  signs  as  her  husband  until  his  death, — 
as  ohl  riem;  Chretien,  the  gran<lfather,  —  but  their 
nenv  wa«  not  the  sime.  The  oM  grandfather  in  his 
hlotisc  rather  avoidcl  contemplating  the  future.  He 
ha«l  a  pr«'tty  <lenr  idea  of  a  place  not  unlike  the 
chapel  of  the  I)eUvran<lo,  only  larger,  with  statuettes 
at  int*'rvals,  and  ^lousieur  le  Ciu-e  triumphant.  It 
waa  more  comfortable,  on  the  whole,  to  retire  to  the 
kitchen  of  the  (Jolden  Sun,  where  IVIottier  dispensed 
cider  am!  ptKnl  wine  at  twopence  a  bottle,  and  from 
whence  I'ierre's  gi-aiiddaughter,  with  angry,  dogged 
e^-es,  had  fefche«|  him  :iway  (m  more  than  one  wca- 
«,.„  •  ■  ».rrible  apparition  in  her  U-auty  and  her 
I.      Tlu!  children    tliemsclves   would    flv 
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on  si'ch  ooeamons,  and  they  wei-e  <rener- 
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lie  of  thoae  pco]tle  whose  inner  life 
works  ii|H.i.  tluir  outer  lile,  nn<l  battles  with  it. 
She  h»d  n>»,oni<'d  h,.,-  mother's  emoHonnI  nature, 
""''  '  "  f^rtmff  nnd  vigorous  constitution. 

•**"«  where  her  mother  had  been  weak. 


She  had  thoughts  and  intuitions  undreamt  of  by 
those  among  whom  she  lived.  Rut  things  Avent 
cro.<sways  with  her,  and  she  sufiered  from  it.  She 
was  liaril  and  rough  at  times,  and  had  not  that 
gentleness  and  openness  which  belong  to  education 
and  to  culture.  Beyond  the  horizon  dawned  for 
her  the  kingdom  of  saints  and  martyrs,  lor  which 
her  mother  before  her  had  longed  as  each  weary  day 
went  by:  the  kingdom  where,  for  the  poor  woman, 
the  star-crowned  Queen  of  Heaven  reigned  with 
pitiful  eyes.  Roine  did  not  want  pity  or  compassion 
as  yet.  She  was  a  woman  with  love  in  her  heart, 
but  she  was  not  tender,  as  some  are,  or  long-suffer- 
ing; she  was  not  imselfish,  as  otliei-s  who  abnegate 
and  submit  luitil  nothing  remains  but  a  soulless 
body,  a  cataleptic  subject  mesmerized  by  a  stronger 
will.  Slie  was  not  humble,  easily  entreated,  unsus- 
picious of  evil.  Ti>e  Devil  and  his  angels  had  sown 
tares  enough  in  her  heart  to  spring  up  in  the  good 
soil,  thick  and  rank  and  abundant;  only  it  was  good 
soil  in  which  tiiey  were  growing,  and  in  which  the 
grain  of  mustard-seed  would  spring  up  too,  and 
become  a  great  tree  in  time,  with  wide-spreading 
bmnches,  although  the  thick  weeds  and  ])oisonous 
grasses  were  tangling  in  a  wilderness  at  its  root. 

Keine  on  her  knees,  under  the  great  aivh  of 
Kayeux  Cathedral,  with  the  triumphant  strains  of 
the  anthem  resounding  in  her  ears,  would  have 
seemed  to  some  a  not  unworthy  type  of  the  Peasant 
Girl  of  Domn'uiy,  in  Lorraine.  As  the  music  nmg 
higher  and  shriller,  the  vibrations  of  the  organ  filled 
the  cn>wded  edifice.  Priests  stood  at  the  high  altar 
celebrating  their  mysteries ;  the  incense  was  rising 
in  streams  from  the  censers ;  people's  heads  went 
bending  lower  and  lower;  to  Iteine  a  glory  seemed 
to  fill  the  place  like  the  glory  of  the  pink  cloud  in 
the  Temj)le.  and  the  heavens  of  her  heart  were 
unfolded.  The  saints  and  visions  of  her  dim  imagi- 
nations had  no  high  commands  for  their  votary ; 
they  did  not  bid  her  deliver  her  country,  but  sent 
her  home  to  her  plodding  ways  and  her  daily  task, 
moved,  disturbed,  with  a  gentler  fire  in  her  eye,  and 
with  the  soft  chord  in  her  voice  stirred  and  harmo- 
nizing its  harsher  tone. 

Heine's  voice  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  must  have 
struck  any  one  hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  It  rung 
odd,  sudden,  harmonious,  with  a  sort  of  jar  in  it,  or 
chord.  Voices  of  this  quality  are  capalilc  of  infinite 
modulation.  Sometimes  they  soften  into  gay,  yet 
melancholy  music,  like  Mozart's,  of  which  they 
always  remind  me ;  sometimes  they  harden  into  the 
rongliest  and  iciest  of  discordant  accents. 

She  liked  going  back  by  herself,  after  the  service 
was  over,  quietly  across  the  plain.  She  was  strong, 
and  the  thive  miles  to  Tracy,  skirting  the  road  an<l 
the  cornfields,  were  no  fatigue  to  her,  especially  in 
the  summer  when  tlie  corn  was  waving  gold,  nnd 
the  blue  bright  flowers  and  the  poppies  blazed  among 
the  tall  yellow  stalks.  Sometimes  Keine  would  ride 
back  on  her  donkey.  This  was  when  she  stopped  at 
a  low,  long  house  with  windows  ojiening  on  the  street 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  at  the  door  of  which 
she  would  find  poor  Annette  waiting  patiently,  tied 
to  a  ring  in  the  wall. 

On  these  occasions  Heine  would  go  to  the  window 
nnd  call  oiit  in  her  kinrU»st  voice,  "  Eh  bien,  Madame 
Marteau,  am  I  to  have  Josette  to-day  to  come  and 
I)lay  with  the  little  chickens  V  " 

tiosette  was  Hi-ine's  goddaughter,  who  had  been 
christened  Josephine  Marie  Keine  dcs  Cicux,  afl^er 
her  "marraine."  She  was  a  tiny  little  girl,  with 
two  round  eyes  and  a  little  tight  black  cap  tied 
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inuk'i-  hor  clun,  and  a  little  black  stulV  pin.-ifore  and 
trousci-s  to  niatfli.  Heine  w;i3  iond  of  the  child, 
and  chanain}»  with  her.  She  vim  one  ot"  those 
people  who  are  like  nn<^els  when  they  protect  and 
take  care  of  othera,  and  who  are  hard,  ungrulel'ul, 
8u.<pieious,  unjust,  to  those  to  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  look  np. 

On  thirt  particular  Sunday,  while  the  luncheon 
trays  were  steamin<5  into  the  ilininj^-rooni  in  Eaton 
S(juare,  witli  Dick  drivin<;  up  to  tiie  door  in  a 
hansom,  and  Mr.  Hutlor  still  rustlin;^  tlie  OOscrrer  in 
his  study,  while  lieuuiish  and  Catherine  were  slowly 
waikinjj  home  from  church,  and  little  Catherine, 
who  had  preceded  them,  was  stantliuji  all  by  herself 
in  the  schoo!-ix)oni,  vacantly  plaitiiif.'  and  unplaiting 
the  tju^sel  of  the  blind,  an«l  jmlling  the  ra{i;;ied  ends, 
and  tliinkiiiir  of  the  future  looniinj;  darkly,  —  it  was 
her  last  day  in  the  dismal  little  Bastile ;  and  now 
that  the  end  was  come,  she  looked  back  with  a 
child's  |)<-i5sion  of  persisti'nce  and  lon<;;in}^  to  the 
threads  and  straws  with  which  she  had  beguiled  her 
time;  —  while  all  this  was  going  on  in  one  small 
corner  of  the  world,  in  another,  Heine  was  pulling 
out  her  strong  arms,  and  lilling  little  Josettc  on  to 
the  -donkey's  back. 

Josette's  mother  —  a  careworn  woman  in  shabby 
clothes  —  w;is  stixnding  in  the  sun,  sha<ling  her 
dinnned  eyes;  —  the  hght  da/zled  poor  Madame 
Marteau.  Her  life  was  spent  in  a  sort  of  twiligiit 
gloom,  nursing  the  bedridden  husband  whose  voice 
even  now  might  be  heanl  muttering  and  calling 
from  an  inner  room.  The  poor  woman  looked  on 
with  a  glimpse  of  pleasure  in  her  sad  tace,  grateful 
to  lleine  tor  carrying  off  the  little  maiden  into  a 
wholesome,  bright  atmosphere,  where  there  were 
llowere  growing,  and  little  chickens  running  about, 
an<l  a  little  boy  to  j)lay  with  sometimes,  to  a  i)lace 
where  Josette  expanded  with  delight  in  all  the  glory 
of  childhood,  instead  of  being  dwarfed  into  a  j»reco- 
cioas  little  woman  by  Pcre  Marteau's  railings  and 
scoldings. 

"  Well,  Josette,  what  does  one  say  V  "  said  Madame 
Marteau. 

"  Bo  zour,  marraine,"  liapeil  Josettc,  banging  her 
head,  and  pretending  to  be  shy. 

"  Josette  is  coming  home  with  mo,"  said  Keine, 
"to  see  Belette  an«l  Mine,  and  to  ask  Pctitpere  to 
give  her  some  brioche,"  to  all  of  which  propositions 
J<eette  no<lde<l  her  head.  .\n(l  then  she  sai<l  some- 
thing which  sounded  like  J'allonsvoirletitoto. 

"  Thry  begin  soon  enough,"  said  Madame  Marteau, 
shrugging  her  weary  shi;ulders.  "  She  is  always 
talking  about  le  petit  Toto.  M.  Fontaine  must  take 
care " 

Here,  like  a  distant  roll  of  mu.skitrv,  came  a 
volley  of  r-r-r'a  frouj  the  inner  room.  Keine  frowned 
and  turned  away.  Madame  Marteau  hastily  Bodded 
guo<l  by,  and  passe<l  in,  disappearing  into  the  gloom, 
white  Keine  and  little  Juttette  rode  on  togetlier 
tlirough  the  sunlit  fields. 

Jo«R':ttc  had  her  wish,  and  Toto  was  allowetl  to 
come  an«l  sjK'nd  the  <lay  with  her.  Toto's  gran«i- 
niother  favored  Mademoiselle  Chretien,  and  never 
•lenicd  her  reipiej'ts.  The  two  children  <lined  with 
lieine  and  her  father  in  the  great  dark  farm-kitchen. 
They  had  soup  with  bread  in  it,  and  ci<ler  and 
stewed  Inref  and  cabbage,  and  ait  much  galette  as 
they  coidd  eat.  Keine  took  care  of  them  and  old 
Clin'tien  ;  she  poured  out  the  cider,  ami  went  away 
hers<'lf  to  fetidi  a  particular  dish  «)f  eggs  which  her 
grandfather  liked.  Dominif|iK:  dineil  with  tliem 
too.     The  great  dog  cauiu  marching  in  through  the 


open  door;  the  cocks  and  hens  came  and  peeped  at 
them.  Outside  it  was  all  sunny  and  still;  inside 
there  was  galette  and  two  pretty  little  plates  and 
tumblei-a  for  the  children  to  use,  and  all  R«'ine*s 
treasures,  brooches  and  rosaries  and  reliuuaries,  for 
them  to  play  with  after  ilinner,  and  Kt-me  herself 
bustling  about  with  her  gold  earrings  bobbing  as 
she  bent  over  the  tal>le.  But  she  was  silent,  although 
she  attended  to  them  all,  an»l  she  looked  at  the  door 
once  and  sighed. 

Old  Chretien  joked  her,  and  nsked  Dominique 
what  was  the  njatter.  Keine  answered  short  ami 
<inick.  For  one  thing  tl»o  thought  of  that  poor 
woman's  wretchedness  oj)pre5sed  her.  "  I  name  no 
names,  because  of  the  chiklrcn,"  she  said,  "  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  ma<t  be  like  a  hell  up<m  earth  to  be 
chained  to  Avild  be;u!ts,  as  some  women  are." 

"  And  that  is  why  she  don't  marry,"  said  old 
Cliretien  to  Dominique,  filling  his  glass.  "  Well, 
we  all  please  ourselves !  1  have  seen  more  than  one 
ill-assorted  couple  in  my  time.  .  .  .  Here  in  this 
Aery  room.  ..." 

Keine  flushed  up.  "  Now,  children,  make  haste," 
she  said  in  her  harsli,  quick  voice.  "  Dominique ! 
you  will  be  here.  I  shall  come  back  in  an  hour. 
Fetitperc,  here  is  your  pijxi  already  lighted."  An<l 
then  taking  one  chikl  by  each  hand,  she  dragged 
them  away  aci'oss  the  great  deserted-looking  court, 
and  out  at  the  arched  gateway  into  the  road,  and 
into  a  tall  hayfield  which  skirted  it.  Paris,  the 
great  dog,  came  too,  ;md  Keine  pulled  a  l)ook  out 
of  her  pocket  and  sank  down  in  the  hay,  while  the 
two  little  things,  hand  in  hand,  swam  and  struggled 
through  the  tall  grasses.  Their  heads  only  over- 
topped the  hay  by  a  very  little.  Toto  made  way 
and  valiantly  knocked  down  a  marguerite  which 
stood  in  Josette's  way,  and  eba.scd  away  a  iduebottlc 
which  frightened  her  with  its  noises.  Josette  laughed 
and  capered  and  <lanced  on  her  little  stout  lK}ots. 

'*  O,  the  waves,  the  waves,"  cried  Toto,  as  a  soft 
wind  came  blowing  irom  afar,  bending  the  tall  grass 
and  the  ilower-heads,  and  shaking  a  few  api)les  off 
the  brandies  of  the  tree  where  Keine  was  sitting. 
*'  Come  and  lish  tor  the  apples,"  said  she,  smiling, 
as  the  two  little  creatures  came  tumbling  and  push- 
ing through  the  deep  sea  of  hay. 

.M  11  :rur  tie  Tracy  from  the  chateau  hap]>cned  to 
1)1'  ii.i>,  .iiLT  along  the  high-road  at  that  instant,  and 
he,  too,  sutiled  good-naturedly  and  took  off  his  hat. 

"  Bon  jour.  Mademoiselle  Chretien,"  he  said. 
"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  spoiling  your  hay  V  " 

Keine  scarcely  acknowledged  his  greeting;  she 
looke<l  fierce  and  defiant,  and  gave  a  little  stiff  nod, 
and  went  on  rca<ling  a  lx)ok. 

"  L<  not  that  M.  Fontaine's  little  boy  V  "  said  Jean, 
stopping  and  looking  at  the  trio  among  the  sweet 
dry  grasses  and  flowei-s.  Tiie  children  wei-e  peeping 
at  him  bright-<;yed  and  intcrrested  from  a  sate  dis- 
tance. Keine  never  lifted  her  eyes  off  her  liook: 
"  Marie,  qui  avez  mene  une  vie  simple  et  laborieuse, 
priez  i>our  moi  a(in  (jiie  j'apprenne  j»  me  contentcr 
do  |)eu  tie  chose  et  a  travailler  scion  les  devoii-s  tie 
ma  condition,"  slie  was  murmuring  to  herself,  and 
she  ditl  not  cease  her  pious  exeix-ise  until  M.  de 
Tracy  h<-itl  walked  on. 

"  I  wontler  why  that  girl  always  behaves  so 
stnmgely  V "  thought  Jean,  a.s  he  walked  tiway. 
'•  Can  my  mother  have  ve.\ed  her  in  any  way  ?  1 
must  ask  my  wile." 

M;ulame  Jean  held  up  her  pretty  little  hands  at 
the  tpiestion. 

'*  Mon  ami,  it  is  not  I  who  would  like  to  answer 
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for  what  your  mother  may  or  may  not  have  said," 
laughed  she. 

Hut  Aiadauie  «!e  Tracy  had  said  nothinpf,  and 
intk-od  she  was  a  ihvoritAJ  with  the  ]»eople  all  al)out. 
Tht-y  lau}»hod  at  her  flightinoss  and  cxpansivcncss, 
mititrusted  her  promise,  but  they  fould  not  help 
liking  her.  Ileine  took  to  her  more  kindly  than  to 
the  re«t  of  the  family ;  all  her  worst  self  would  come 
up  when  she  was  brought  in  contact  with  these  peo- 
ple, who  came  stepping  down  from  their  superior 
grandeur  to  be  intrusively  civil  to  those  who  <lid 
not  want  them.  '•  What  tloes  he  mean  by  his 
Mademoiselle  Chretiens,  and  eye-glasses,  and  polite- 
ness V "  thought  the  foolish  girl.  "  I  know  well 
enough  at  what  rate  he  holds  us,  and  I  try  to  tell 
him  so  in  my  way."  licine  was  not  a  bad  girl,  but 
the  sight  of  all  this  prosperity  turned  her  sour. 
" '  How  do  you  do  ?  Take  care  of  your  hay '  — 
Madame  Jean's  maddening  little  nod  as  she  trips  in 
her  Paris  toilette,  and  Mademoiselle  ^larthe's  great 
blue  eyes  —  it  all  offends  me,"  said  lieine,  cutting 
the  matter  short. 

This  was  the  class  to  which  her  mother  belonged. 
These  were  the  men  and  the  women  who  had  cast 
her  off",  never  foi^iven  her,  —  forgotten  her  utterly. 
These  were  the  jieople  who  would  do  the  same  to- 
morrow again ;  who  would  insult  her  and  scorn  her, 
as  they  had  scorned  her  mother  before  her,  for  all 
her  beauty,  and  good  blood,  and  wealth,  if,  —  if  she 
were  not  firm  to  a  certain  resolve  she  had  made. 
No,  she  would  never  marry,  never,  never.  Not  if 
he  came  back  again  and  again  to  ask  her.  Reine 
hail  an  instinct  about  the  pei-son  of  whom  she  was 
thinking.  She  believed  that  no  one  whom  she 
loved  could  help  loving  her ;  but  she  was  proud  at 
the  same  time.  She  knew  her  own  worth,  and  a 
poor  struggling  painter,  with  all  his  education,  did 
not  seem  to  her  any  very  brilliant  match  for  an  heir- 
ess like  herself,  with  the  blood  of  the  D'Argouges  in 
her  veins,  and  the  farms  at  Tracy,  at  Petitport,  the 
oyster-parks  at  Courseulles,  the  houses  at  Bayeu.x, 
for  her  dower.  "  Vencz,  mes  enfants,"  said  Reine, 
shutting  un  her  prayer-book  when  the  hour  was 
over,  and  leading  them  back  by  the  way  she  had 
come  under  the  archway  across  the  great  court, 
where  Paris  was  lying  stivtched  out  like  a  lion  in 
the  sun,  and  where  Reine  looked  to  find  her  grand- 
father on  the  bench  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
smoke  his  afternoon  pipe.  There  was  only  Domi- 
ni(pie  on  the  bench,  stretched  out  on  his  back  at  full 
length. 

Reine  went  up  and  shook  him  angrily.  "  Domi- 
ninue,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sleep  like  a  sluggard  ? 
Where  is  Petitpere  V  " 

Domininue  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  "  He  is 
asleep  in  the  kitchen,"  said  he,  hazardmg  the  statc- 
nsent. 

"  Ah,"  cried  Ucine,  taking  one  step  forward  and 
looking  througli  the  barred  window,  "  he  is  not  in 
the  kitchen.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  where  he  is 
gone." 

While  Dominique  and  the  children  were  having 
a  game  in  front  of  the  farm-gates,  which  made  the 
ohl  place  echo  with  Toto's  streams  of  laughter, 
R«uie  wju»  Mianhing  down  the  little  village  street, 
t«]|,  enst,  with  her  terrible  face  on.  Poor  Reine  ! 
poor  Petit|.6re!  He  was  discoursing  very  happily 
and  incolurtntlv  in  one  of  the  little  bowers  at  the 
b.ick  of  the  (;olden  Sun.  A  very  little  of  M.  Pelot- 
tier'a  cider  vtm  enough  to  change  the  aspect  of 
things  for  p<K>r  old  Chrdtien.  He  was  treating 
pvcrjlxxly,  and  offering  hw  granddaughter  in  mar- 


riage to  another  old  gentleman  in  a  blouse,  sitting 
at  the  same  little  table. 

"  Je  te  I'accorde,"  said  Pere  Chretien,  "  avec  ses 
cent  cin(|u.ante  millc  livres  de  rente.  Mon  ami 
IJarbeau,  ellc  est  k  toi." 

"  Merci  bien,  mon  ami,"  said  Barbeau,  thumping 
the  little  wooden  table. 

"  Et  Madame  Barbeau,  what  will  she  think  of  the 
arrangement?  "  said  a  countrywoman,  who  was  sit- 
ting at  the  next  table,  looking  round  grinning. 

Barbeau  looked  puzzled.  "  Ma  femrae  V  "  said 
he.  "  Le  pere  Chretien  se  charge  de  tout.  Buvons 
i\  sa  sante ! " 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  the  bottle  was  suddenly 
wrenched  out  of  poor  old  Chretien's  trembling 
hand,  and  that  Reine,  pale  and  with  black  eyes 
gleaming,  took  him  by  the  arm  in  her  unflinchmg 

"  Come,"  she  said,  with  a  glance  of  indignation  at 
the  people  who  were  grinning  all  round  about  under 
Pelottier's  little  vine  bower,  and  siie  walked  away 
back  towards  Tracy  with  her  prisoner.  Old  Cln-e- 
tien  shambled  beside  her  in  silence ;  ho  knew  her 
too  well  to  attempt  to  make  conversation  under  the 
circumstances.  Only  once  a  sort  of  groan  e.«caped 
her.  As  they  were  turning  the  corner  by  the 
church,  again  she  came  upon  the  whole  community 
of  Tracys,  —  Jean  and  liis  wife,  and  his  wife's  broth- 
er and  sister,  and  the  three  childi*en  running  on 
ahead. 

Old  Chrdtien  attempted  a  low,  uncertain  bow. 
Reine  thought  she  saw  them  smile.  She  gave  one 
fierce  glance  and  walked  on  :  her  heart  was  beating 
with  indignation,  Avith  pride  and  passionate  shame. 
They  scorned  her  and  her  grandfather.  Their 
glances,  their  laughter  maddened  her.  There  she 
was,  condemned  for  life  to  live  with  a  few  tipsy  men 
and  vulgar  dull  women,  who  saw  no  shame  in  tiieir 
husbands'  degradation.  There  were  those  people 
born  into  an  atmasphere  of  light  and  refinement. 
What  had  they  done,  what  had  she  done,  to  deserve 
such  happiness,  such  misery  V  Why  was  she  not 
like  the  rest  of  her  class  ?  Poor  grandfather,  — 
poor  old  man,  he  was  only  what  he  had  been  taught 
to  be  li-om  his  earliest  youth :  his  servile  bow  to  the 
gran<lces  from  the  castle,  what  was  that  but  a  part 
and  pared  of  the  rest?  She  turned  to  him  with  a 
sudden  tender  impulse  of  pity  and  protection,  and 
yet  all  the  time  a  fierce  impatience  and  anger  were 
tearing  at  the  woman's  heart ;  as  she  walked  along 
the  dusty  road,  she  stamped  her  foot  in  the  dust 
once. 

"  Comme  ellc  est  en  colore,  cette  Reine,"  whis- 
pered Marion  Lefebvre,  who  saw  them  jjaj^s.  '•  Le 
pauvre  Pire  Chretien,  she  leads  him  a  rude  life." 

Poor  Reine,  she  was  wrong  to  be  angry,  to  be  im- 

1)atient,  to  wish  for  the  things  whieh  only  time  and  si- 
ent  progress  can  bring  about.  Like  many  another 
before  her,  she  was  a  little  in  a«lvance  of  her  days, 
.and  of  the  people  among  whom  she  lived.  And  the 
price  people  are  condemned  to  pay  lor  being  some- 
what ahead  of  their  neighbors  is  a  heavy  one. 


AN  ENGLISH   OCTOBER. 

I  AM  not  going  to  write  about  the  astronomy,  the 
botany,  or  the  natural  history  of  October :  I  have 
seen  these  in  all  the  journals  I  can  remember,  and  I 
never  read  them.  They  used  all  to  begin  with  a 
.•lort  of  lecture  on  the  earth,  an<l  then  went  on  with 
phenomena,  month  by  month  ;  or,  later,  they  became 
monthly  Galens  or  Watertons,  and  as  they  were  of- 
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ten  dying  and  being  suooceded  by  other  publiea- 
tions,  they  became  <i  sort  of  repeated  leetures  da 
capo.  They  all  had  quotations  from  the  poetjj,  and 
were  dotted  with  Slnbbsia  or  some  such  words  in 
italic.-!,  and  were  all  rather  long. 

Nor  am  I  going  to  write  about  the  dulness  of 
London,  or  about  Imnting  or  brewing.  I^ondon  is 
never  dull  to  mo,  I  don't  hunt,  and  luy  interest  in 
brewing  is  confined  to  its  rcsidts.  But  I  have  a 
great  liking  for  October.  I  like  the  grave  and  yet 
clieerful,  bountiful,  and  hearty  old  month.  lie  has 
his  faults  —  what  montli  has  not  V  —  but  I  maintain 
they  are  few,  and,  taking  him  as  he  sliouhl  be,  unso- 
phisticated by  a  bad  season,  for  his  mornings  and 
evenings,  his  air  and  his  sunshine,  his  sobriety  and 
good-humor,  commend  me  to  an  English  October. 
May,  with  all  her  aii-s,  is  a  pert  min.x,  and  often 
jH'ovcs  a  jilt  withal.  Spring,  generally,  is  all  very 
well,  if  you  stick  to  your  flannels,  remember  your 
umbrella,  and  listen  to  the  birds  for  an  hour  or  two. 
In  fact,  spring  trades  on  the  birds.  It  is  a  Jenkin- 
son,  and  the  birds  are  its  standing  (quotation.  Sum- 
mer has  its  good  points,  —  its  long  days,  green  foli- 
age, lloyal  Academy,  and  so  on,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  points  onward  to  October.  But  it  is  also  the 
time  for  baking  pavements,  boiling  churches,  dusty 
roads,  and  empty  brooks.  And  with  our  present 
habits  we  are  most  of  us  in  the  full  swing  of  work. 
Hot  with  talk  and  thought,  we  flow  down  Chancery 
Lane,  along  Whitehall,  or  through  lanes  capped  by 
a  belt  of  blue  burning  steel,  a  tide  of  human  lava, 
and  call  it  "genial."  We  describe  it  as  Nature's 
holiday,  because,  I  suppose,  like  deputations  and  such 
people,  one  works  more  than  ordinary.  Harvest 
comes ;  she  gathers  in  her  stores,  makes  her  pre- 
serves, has  a  wet  season  by  way  of  a  thorough  clean- 
ing up,  and  then,  clean  and  tidy,  calm  in  mind  and 
body,  bright  but  not  hot,  cool  but  not  chilled,  tiikes 
her  holiday  in  October. 

Come  out,  my  friend,  before  breakfast  if  yon  like, 
so  it  be  not  too  long.  We  can  even  see  the  sun  rise 
if  we  like,  without  shaking  up  before  we  are  well 
shaken  down.  Never  mind  the  road,  we  can  get 
over  the  fields  now.  The  slight  haze,  without  a 
gloomy  presage  of  heat  or  a  touch  of  shivering  damp- 
ness about  it,  improves  the  picture.  The  hint  of 
winter  is  of  the  gentlest,  and  only  suflicient  to  ena- 
ble you  to  give  it  a  less  morose  welcome  when  it 
comes.  The  brooks  arc  full  and  merry.  The  trees 
—  all  a-la-mo(le  before,  as  became  "  the  season"  — 
assert  their  individuality,  decline  to  dress  all  in 
green,  and  enrich  themselves  and  the  scene  with  a 
hundred  hues.  Heirs  of  the  departed  flowers,  they 
wear  their  tints  with  new  grace,  and  employ  their 
inherited  riches  with  lavish  and  skilful  hands.  Tlie 
air  iji  pui-e,  fresh,  soothing,  inspiriting.  It  does  not 
"stir  the  Viking's  blood,"  perhajw,  nor  need  that  ele- 
ment within  us  always  be  stirring.  But  neither  does 
it  dry  it  up.  You  may  drink  it  —  it  is  not  brandy 
and  water  nor  iced  water.  You  may  bathe  in  it  — 
it  is  not  Turkish,  or  shower,  or  tepid,  but  sui  f/enerin. 
It  is  the  most  pleasant  of  "  vehicles  "  through  which 
Nature  "  exhibits"  her  gaseous  medicines;  the  most 
elastic,  and  pliant,  and  helpful  medium  in  which  to 
walk.  It  does  not  reswt  you  and  push  you  back, 
nor  draw  you  forwaiil  by  a  languid  suction.  You, 
my  dear  sir,  who  conscientiously  walked  in  August, 
for  a  constitutional,  or  to  make  a  call,  or  affected 
delight  in  the  steamiu";  garden  ami  its  hissing  bees, 
now  walk  because  you  like  it.  Your  third  mile,  Im- 
trayed  by  your  second,  turns  betrayer  to  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  till  your  moral  volition  and  sense  of  jus- 


tice iis  regards  railway  dividends  interjMjses  to  stop 
the  series.  Walking  —  yes,  walking  is  the  word  — 
not  scrambling,  ploughing,  or  shuflling ;  for  walking, 
I  take  it,  implies  freedom  of  action,  lil)erty  to  be  fivst 
or  slow.  It  is  not  walking,  I  take  it,  if  you  have  to 
run  to  keep  warm,  or  if  you  have  to  mince  and  loi- 
ter to  keep  cool.  I  understand  by  it  a  steady,  easy, 
unembarrassed  moving  along,  unscorched,  undusted, 
and  undrilled,  now  brisk  and  firm,  with  a  sense  of 
l)Ower,  now  me;isured  and  meditative,  —  these  varie- 
ties, with  j)owcr  to  add  to  their  number,  in  the  way 
of  a  leap  with  a  male  friend,  or  a  hand-in-hand  run 
with  a  female  one,  and  so  on,  if  you  like.  And  this 
you  can  only  do  in  October.  Be  so  good  as  to  re- 
member that  I  mean  all  tiirough  October  as  a  type. 
October  may  not  always  be  "  itself,"  and  you  may 
get  what  I  call  October  days  in  March,  or  August, 
or  December.  But  October  is  the  type,  and  1  say 
it 's  the  time  for  walking. 

And  then  the  light!  What  an  honest,  mellow, 
wise,  picturesijue  light  it  is !  It  hiis  in  it  the  result 
of  various  experiments  in  light.  It  is  the  proverb 
of  lights,  —  its  concentrated  wisdom.  The  art  of 
giving  a  full,  round  sun,  without  defying  your  g.aze 
and  punishing  you ;  clouds  which  are  not  crape  or 
wadding  ;  a  rich,  carefully-colored  sky,  under  which, 
nevertheless,  you  can  see,  and  not  wink  or  squint  at 
the  objects  around;  a  haze  which  is  not  steam  or 
fog,  a  glow  which  is  not  glare,  a  toning  which  is  not 
obscurity,  strength  which  is  not  coarse,  and  soilness 
which  is  not  feeble,  is  not  to  be  acquii-ed  in  a  day, 
and  therefore  the  other  months  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  what  they  cannot  help.  Neither  are  the  foreign 
schools  of  landscape-painting,  which  arc  giving  way 
before  the  English.  If  they  have  not  an  English 
October,  how  can  they  paint  as  if  they  had  ?  Oc- 
tober makes  one  charitable  even  towartls  foreign 
schools,  towards  perils  past,  hot  weather,  and  jmma- 
ture,  inexperienced  months.  It  is  a  mantle  in  which 
you  take  well-balanced,  rounded,  stereoscopic  views 
of  things.  If  I  were  a  Quaker,  I  should  prefer  to 
meet  Baron  Bramwell  in  October. 

People  say  London  is  "  empty  "  in  October.  Now 
an  "  empty  "  London  has  its  charms.  Once  in  a  way 
Rotten  Row,  Regent  Street,  the  Drawing  Rooms, 
et  hoc  genus  oinne,  are  plea.sant  stimulants,  and  ono 
sees  and  enjoys  and  learns  a  great  deal  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  But  those  for  whom  they  are  a 
definition  of  London  do  not  know  what  London  is. 
The  eloquence  of  London  is  sometimes  greatest 
when  it  is  unadorned,  —  when  it  speaks  with  an  aver- 
age, level  tone,  relieved  for  a  time  of  its  richer  tropes 
an<l  figures  ;  when  it  wears  the  (juiet  grandeur  of  its 
'•  ferial  days,"  as  the  ritualists  wouUl  call  them,  the 
lone  I^ndoner  likes  to  feel  how  much  Ix>ndon  can 
do  witliout. 

Kensington  Gardens  seem  more  like  his  baronial 
property;  the  cla.ssic  cpiarters  of  the  town  more 
classic ;  the  Temple  suggests  dignity  and  leisure. 
We  can  rtMiiembcr  the  knights  better  than  when  the 
lane  is  thronged  by  b.ogs  of  "  refreshers."  Wolsey 
tniffltt  have  been  shamiwocd  at  Honey  and  Skel- 
ton's ;  the  voice  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  can  bo 
more  tlian  "  part  heard " ;  a  hundred  black  doors 
inscribed  "  Attcn<lancc  from  lo  to  i  '  ( i.  e.  from  t«n 
minutes  to  one)  an-  elo«|uent  of  "  the  long."  And 
then  on  Sundays  yon  anticipate  posterity,  and  hear, 
in  a  curatic  state,  all  the  future  bishops  and  deans. 

Tlie  pleasures  of  October  do  not  disapjK'ar  with 
daylight.  The  Octobi'r  evening  is  one  of  its  best 
features.  Having  had  in  the  day  all  the  Injst  of 
what  summer  has  to  give,  you  have  at  night   the 
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best  of  winKr'n  qiialittw,  —  his  cveninj;  at  home. 
You  can  hum  a  lire  if  you  like,  nn<l  if  vou  do  not 
yoa  need  not  Ctiming  homo  in  the  early  October 
evening  i«  ono  of  the  pleasantest  of  human  thinpf. 
In  the  country  you  soo  tlie  sunset  as  you  come  ;  and 
M  it  gently  lueltB  into  what  is  ni<^lit,  in  the  better 
luranmga  only  of  the  wonl,  the  sense  that  you  need 
not  kee|)  on  workinj?  l>ecause  it  still  seems  day,  and 
Uiat  voii  neiHl  not  po  to  bed,  sinee,  after  all,  it  is  not 
niffht,  i»  verv  <lelightful.  The  moon  rises,  and  you 
do  not  shrinlc  from  her  j^aze  as  thou«rh  you  ou};lit  to 
be  adeep;  she  seems  to  rise  in  a  <juiet,  domestic 
manner,  as  thou<;h  Natui-c,  havinj^  pot  the  children 
to  bed,  had  lit  her  moderator  an<l  sat  tlown  to  her 
tattinp.  And  in  (own  as  you  draw  towards  home, 
and  the  lamps  light  one  by  one,  a  pleasant  home 
fe<din<»  settles  upon  you,  a  feelinjr  as  of  a  general  con- 
dition of  parlor,  a  general  drawing  of  curtains  and 
lighting  of  lamj)s-,  a  sense  of  tea  and  toast,  an  appre- 
ciative perception  of  the  fitnces  of  tilings. 

Then,  too,  is  the  season  for  that  pleasant  interval 
known  in  feminine  language  as  *'  between  the  lights." 
Then,  and  not  in  winter,  whei-e  Cowper  puts  it, 

"  ITiu  fancy,  luJicrous  and  wiUl, 
Soothed  with  awnklng  dream  of  lionses,  tower?, 
Trcf«,  diurclies,  ami  strnnne  visiiges,  expressed 
III  tlij  red  cinders,  wliilo  with  piriiig  eyed 
We  Riir^d,  ourselves  creating  what  we  saw." 

Not  in  winter,  for  then  it  comes  too  early  for  tea  to 
follow  or  precede,  and  tea,  not  work,  is  the  thing 
just  after  the  "parlor  twilight."  The  quiet  talk 
with  the  fire  and  the  shallows  does  us  good.  Tliey 
talk  with  us  of  Octobers  gone  and  Octobers  coming, 
and  amongst  otl;ci-s  of  the  October  of  our  days,  the 
season  which,  if  it  follow  a  workin<i;  spring  and  an 
honei<t,  busy  summer,  may  be  jus  calm  and  as  pleas- 
ant as  any  part  of  our  days.  You  and  I,  my  good 
friend,  who  are  toiling  in  June  or  July,  may  even 
bo  reconciled  to  the  toning  down  which  is  to  come 
by  the  thought  of  our  October,  with  its  promise  of 
garnered  <leeJs,  enriched  landscapes,  soft  lights, 
and  tea  time.  A  day's  work  done,  ami  yet  a  capa- 
city for  an  evening's  work  to  eouic,  if  need  be  ;  the 
leaves  of  life  old  enough  to  be  golden,  but  not  old 
enough  to  fall ;  with  the  nerve  and  freshness  which  so 
often  come  as  in  the  October  days,  when  the  prema- 
ture wearineas  and  worn-outedness  of  the  laborious 
bummer  have  gone  —  it  must  be  a  ))leasant  experi- 
ence. Some  human  Octobers  indeed  arc  sadder, — 
wet  with  tears,  despoiled  of  treasures,  chill  with 
early  winter ;  but  many  are  of  the  truer  type.  So 
may  ours  be,  mv  friend.  Let  us  sit  and  think  to- 
gether, gravely  but  not  gloomily,  and  let  us  interpret 
the  forms  wc  find  in  the  fire  into  images  of  hope. 
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UEVERKNCE  FOR  INFP:RI0RS. 

Mk.  Cari.ylk,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
arc?,  on  somewhat  ilifferent  groiimls,  all  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Kyro  and  the  military  i-evels  which  made  so 
p.-iradisaical  a  si-ene  of  Jamaica  during  a  complete 
month  of  last  autumn.  Mr.  Kiiigsley  takes  the 
niihhtit  groimd.  lie  is  in  favor  of  judging  a  man 
by  his  unimportant  antecedent*",  and  deduiing  to 
judge  him  by  hi*  mon;  important  conse<|uentJj ;  — 
lor  putting  his  triwt  in  Mr.  Kvre  on  the  strength  oi" 
what  he  did  in  1841,  and  declining  to  revise  it, — 
or  rather,  witliout  revising,  confirming  it,  —  on  the 
strength  of  his  more  important  achievements  in 
l»Co;  for  believing  so  fimily  in  a  man  who  could 
walk  tkroogh  thtr  <U*crt  round  the  Gulf  of  Cari)en- 
laria,  and  protect  the  Australian  aborigines  against 


the  settlers,  as  to  deem  it  wicked  to  criticise'  even 
his  own  account  of  what  he  diil  and  did  not  do  in 
Jamaica  twenty-five  years  later.  There  is  a  sim- 
plicity in  that  view  which  would  have  some  consid- 
erable inlluence  on  our  juilgnients  of  history  and 
life.  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.  might  plead,  with 
Mr.  Kingsley,  that  twenty-five  years  ago  they  were 
so  cautious  and  so  prosperous,  that  it  is  wicked  to 
consider  their  recent  failure  as  anything  but  a  fresh 
laurel  on  their  commercial  brows.  Lord  Bacon,  on 
the  strength  of  his  fresh,  unsullied  youth,  might 
claim  to  have  his  ignoble  and  sullied  age  counted  as 
a  fresh  addition  to  his  fame.  Nay,  we  might  even 
judge  Mr.  Kingsley,  so  completely  by  his  novels  of 
Yeast  and  Allan  Locke,  as  to  insist  on  regarding 
his  obsequious  flattery  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  a 
new  act  of  literary  audacity  and  clerical  indepen- 
dence. Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  so  intelligible  in  his  view, 
indulging  in  his  usual  mysticism,  lie  says  ^Ir.  Eyre 
was  (juite  right  to  hang  Mr.  Gordon  and  othei-s  on 
suspicion,  because  a  British  citizen  the  other  day 
seeing  a  (supposed)  burglar  invading  his  premises 
at  night,  was  declared  not  wrong  for  shooting  that 
invader  on  suspicion.  Well,  that  depends  surely  on 
the  other  equally  safe  courses  open.  If  the  British 
citizen  alluded  to  had  had  several  policemen  with 
him  in  his  house  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  sup- 
posed burglar  off  to  the  station-house,  the  jury 
would  ])robably  have  declared  the  man  wlio  pre- 
ferred the  course  of  shooting  on  suspicion  a  mur- 
derer. 

That  was  Mr.  Eyre's  case  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gor- 
don. He  was  a  jn-isoner  on  board  the  Wolverine, 
without  a  ]>ossibtlity  of  escape,  and  Mr.  Eyre  pre- 
ferred hanging  him,  without  a  particle  of  moral  evi- 
dence against  him,  to  keeping  hi  in  there.  And 
what  was  woi*se,  he  encouraged  and  praised  subor- 
dinate ofliccrs  for  shooting,  hanging,  and  flogging  on 
suspicion  to  a  wholesale  extent  Mr.  Carlyle  comes 
last  with  his  argument  for  Mr.  Eyre.  He  says  that 
Mr.  Eyre  extinguished  with  great  presence  of  mind 
the  spark  of  insurrection  in  a  (moral)  powder-room, 
—  which  is  true,  —  and  which  we  have  all  recog- 
nized ;  and  affects  to  be  unconscious  that  there  is 
anything  more  to  be  .said  upon  tlie  matter.  He  takes 
no  notice  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eyre  declared  the 
danger  virtually  over  in  four  or  five  days,  and  yet 
sanctioned  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  shootings, 
hangings,  and  floggings  for  four  weeks ;  that  ho 
rea<l  despatches  siiowing  him  clearly  what  his  sub- 
ordinates were  needlessly  doing,  and  the  fiendish 
spirit  in  which  they  were  doing  it,  and  merely  for- 
warded them  with  words  of  general  approbation  to 
England  ;  that  after  trampling  out  the  threatening 
spark,  he  proceeded  to  tramjile  down,  or  let  others 
trample  down,  whole  districts  of  fair  promise,  on  the 
bare  chance  of  their  containing  a  sjiark  that  was  not 
threatening ;  in  one  word,  that  he  treated  the  poor 
colored  people,  because  tliey  were  of  a  lower  order 
of  humanity,  as  no  Englishman  on  earth  would  have 
dared  to  treat  either  Scotch,  English,  or  even  Irish- 
men in  like  circumstances. 

This  last  reason  indeed  seems  to  be  the  true  secret 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  and  Mr.  Ruskin's,  if  not  of  Mr. 
Kingsley's,  sympathy  with  Mr.  Eyre.  '•  Tiie  Eng- 
lish nation,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "never  loved  anar- 
chy ;  nor  wa.s  wont  to  spend  its  sympathy  on  miser- 
able mad  seditions,  especiull;/  of  l/iit  inhuman  and 
hiilf-brutinh  If/pc,  but  always  loved  order  and  the 
prompt  suppri'ssion  of  seditions,  and  reserved  its 
tears  for  something  worthier  than  promoters  of  such 
delirious  and  fatal  enterj»rises   who  had  got  their 
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wages  Ibr  their  sad  industry,  lias  the  Kn<;lij«h  na- 
tion rhanjicil,  then,  altoficther  ?  I  flatter  niygi-lf  it 
has  not,  not  yet  quite ;  hut  only  that  cerUiin  loose, 
suptTiicial  portions  of  it  have  become  a  •'I'eat  deal 
louder,  and  not  any  wisor,  thati  they  formerly  used 
to  be."  It  may  well  be  a<iiu'stion  trhich  the.se  "loose, 
superfieial  portions  "  of  the  En}^li.sh  nation,  tiiat  have 
become  "a  <jre.atde.il  louder  and  not  any  wiser  tlian 
they  formerly  used  to  be,"  really  are.  Mr.  Knskin's 
is  tiie  loudest  and  silliest  voice  which  has  Ix-en  heanl 
on  this  occasion  ;  Mr.  Kingsley  and  his  House  of 
Peers'  sjwech  may  be  brackete<l  ejpial  with  Mr. 
liuskin  ;  Mr.  Carlyle  is  only  less  foolish,  because  he 
is  more  brief  and  more  careful  to  keep  out  of  view 
the  facts  on  Avhich  he  is  commentin;;.  But  what  we 
are  now  concerned  to  note  is,  the  disposition  of  all 
three  of  these  eminent  writers,  especially  crt' the  two 
most  eminent  of  them,  to  justify  unscrupulous  bru- 
tality towards  an  inferior  race  which  they  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  justifying  towards  our  own. 
It  is  because  the  Jamaica  riot  was  "  of  the  inhuman 
and  halt-brutish  type "  that  Mr.  Carlyle  evidently 
approves  an  inhuman  and  wholly  brutish  mode  of 
8uj)pressing  it.  We  never  heard  that  he  had  de- 
fended the  Peterloo  slaughter,  yet  what  was  done  in 
Jamaica  wiis  worse  than  fiiVy  Peterloos.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  tells  us  that  he  "  would  sternly  reprobate  the 
crime  which  dragged  a  black  family  from  their  home 
to  dig  your  fields,  and  more  steruli/  the  crime  which 
turned  a  white  family  out  of  their  home  that  you 
might  drive  by  a  shorter  road  over  their  hearth." 
We  suppose  this  means  that  JSIr.  Kuskin  considers  a 
less  injustice  to  the  higher  race  a  greater  crime  than 
a  greater  injustice  to  the  lower  race.  Indeed,  both 
Mr.  Kuskin  and  Mr.  Carlyle  have  long  been  known 
as  apologists  of  slavery  and  slaveownei-s  ;  and  they 
naturally  leel  therefore  closely  concerned  in  justify- 
ing that  cruel  and  indiscriminate  mode  of  sunpnss- 
ing  insubordination,  which  has  been  habitually  fol- 
lowed by  slaveowners  as  long  as  slaveowners  have 
been. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  literary  aristocracy 
of  England  arc  contracting  one  of  the  worst  vices 
of  aristocracies  of  all  kinds,  the  entire  loss  of  rever- 
ence for  inferiors,  —  the  entire  disappearance  of  that 
species  of  generosity,  scrupulous  resj)ect,  and  even 
awe,  in  dealing  with  recognized  inferioi-s,  —  with 
those  whose  character  as  well  as  fate  lies  more  or 
less  in  your  own  power,  —  which  is  one  of  the  deep- 
est principles  of  Christianity,  and  ti>e  least  withni 
the  reach  of  mere  intellectual  culture.  Mr.  Carlyle 
reproaches  all  who  dilTer  with  him  with  merely  tak- 
ing up  aiul  re-echoing  chatter  that  comes  *'  from  tlie 
teeth  outwards,"  that  is,  which  has  no  real  source  in 
l)rineiple  and  conviction  at  all.  To  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, /(«.-(  views  seem  to  proceed  "  from  the  teeth 
intranls,"  that  is,  to  origmate  in  the  carnivorous 
instinct,  —  in  those  canine  teeth  which  grind  the 
bones  of  their  prey,  —  and  to  be  ground  down  by  the 
gnashing  of  these  victorious  incisora  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  mind's  nourishment  and  the  ground- 
work of  its  lieliefs.  Intellectual  culture,  directly  it 
persuades  itself,  as  it  <loes  in  Mr.  Carlyle  antl  Nir. 
liuskin,  —  it  used  at  least  to  be  otherwi.se  with  Mr. 
Kingsley,  —  that  it  has  discovered  the  whole  sccirt 
of  a  better  state  of  society,  antl  is  capable,  if  onl^ 
people  would  hearken  and  believe,  of  setting  it 
straight  again,  becomes  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  fa- 
naticisms. The  itsason  apjK'ai"s  to  be  that  it  is  always 
looking  down  from  a  supivme  height,  and  looking 
down  without  any  of  that  i-everence  for  what  lies 
below  it,  without  any  of  that  trust  in  i»08sibilitie«  far 
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deeper  and  nobler  than  any  which  we  have  exhaust- 
ed, without  any  of  that  fear  of  marring  by  our  moral 
and  intellectual  i>resumption  the  tlevelopment  of 
better  thoughts  and  larger  faiths  than  any  we  have 
yet  realized,  which  Plato  inculcated  in  that  "  mutual 
reverence"  which  was  to  him  the  cement  of  human 
society,  and  Christ  included  in  so  many  forms  both 
of  precept  and  example.  Our  I^onl's  thankfulness 
"that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  fj-om  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hr.st  revealed  them  unto  babes,"  might 
Imj  i)araphrascd  for  our  mo<lern  times  —  we  need  not 
say  we  speak  seriously,  and  without  any  irony — 
into  thankfulness  "  that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  Mr.  C^arlyle  and  ^Ir.  Adderley,  and  hast  re- 
vealed them  to  the  workingmen's  open-air  meetings, 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  to  the  Beehive." 

The  truth  is,  that  men  of  intellect  have  in  a  great 
measure  ceased  to  believe  in  what  they  do  not  un- 
dei-stand.  They  do  not  look  at  the  lower  levels  of 
human  nature  as  great  seed-beds  of  feelings  and 
ho{)ed  many  of  which  have  long  withere<l  out  of  their 
own  hearts  in  consequence  of  the  exclusive  attention 
they  have  paid  to  other  elements  of  their  nature. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  permanently  injuring  those 
below  them  by  their  want  of  delicacy,  and  genei*os- 
ity,  and  sympathy.  They  do  not  see  the  incalcula- 
bly greater  harm  they  do  by  exciting  the  fierce  ami 
just  animosity  of  an  inferior  race,  tlian  even  by  ex- 
citing the  same  feelings  in  an  er^ual  race,  —  that  they 
determine  the  future  growth  of  the  former  incalcu- 
lably more  powerfully  than  the  latter,  and  sacrifice 
infinitely  greater  chances  of  guiding  it  aright.  Wc 
have  excited  keen  and  just  animosity  of  late  years, 
both  in  the  people  of  the  Unitf  1  States,  by  our  false 
appreciation  of  tiieir  conduct  id  motives,  and  in 
the  negro  race,  by  our  apologia;'  tor  slavery  and  our 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  treated  them  like  slaves. 
We  have  done  harm  of  course  in  both  cases,  but  far 
moi-e,  we  apprehend,  in  the  latter  than  in  the  for- 
mer. An  injurious  misjudgment  by  an  equal  is 
resented,  refuted,  i)erhaps  visited  with  some  act  of 
retaliation,  and  then  probably  forgotten.  Tiie  inju- 
rious treatment  of  an  inferior  hardens  that  inferior's 
character  against  all  tlwc  higher  influences  you  may 
bring  to  lx!ar  ujkhi  him,  and  so  distorts  his  develop- 
ment. The  cruelty  of  intellectual  culture  springs 
from  its  bareness,  its  narrow  tlistinetness.  It  has 
formed  a  sort  of  pet  picture  to  itself  of  what  is  de- 
sirable and  needful  for  men,  and  harj)e<l  uiH)n  these 
(]ualities  till  it  has  ee;»sed  to  feel  that  "there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  its  philo3oj)liy."  Listen  to  Mr.  Kuskin  draw- 
ing his  favorite  indictments  against  the  English  peo- 
ple»  —  many  of  them  no  doubt  for  crimes  of  which 
they  are  really  guilty,  —  and  trying  insanely  to  make 
out  that  indignation  against  the  ivcent  government 
of  Jamaica  is  only  a  pharisaic  pretence,  really  swell- 
ing the  list  of  our  inicjuities  :  — 

"  As  the  matter  stamls,  the  ofHrial  removal  of  Mr. 
Eyro  frtnu  his  place  was  an  act  of  national  iml)ccility 
which  had  not  hitlierto  its  ]ianin<>l  in  history.  It  was 
the  act,  iw  tiiis  threat  of  prosccutioii  was  the  cry,  of  a 
nation  hliiid<.-«l  by  its  avarice  to  all  true  valor  aiiid  vir- 
tue, and  haunted  thcrifore  by  pliaiitoins  of  botli.  It 
was  the  siiii'i<lal  net  of  a  people  which,  for  tiic  sake  of 
tilling  its  pm'kcts,  would  pour  niortnl  venom  into  all  its 
air  and  all  its  stream*,  would  shorten  the  lives  of  its 
laborers  by  thirty  years,  tliat  it  ini;,'ht  get  it-;  necdio 
packets  twopence  each  cheaper,  and  which  would  <  om- 
mtinicatc  its  liberty  to  foreign  nations  by  forcing  them 
to  buy  poison  at  the  cannon's  moutli,  anil  prove  its 
chivalry  to  tliem  by  shrinking  in  panic  from  the  side  of 
a  jKoplo  being  slaughtered,  —  tliougli  a  people  who  had 
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jrivpn  fhcm  th«-ir  dniij:htor  for  tlioir  future  Queen,  —  nnd 
then  would  howl,  in  the  fiiintie  eollupsc  of  their  deeayed 
tonscienivs,  that  they  ini(,'ht  he  i>ermitted  righteously  to 
reward  with  ruin  the  man  who  had  dared  to  strike  down 
one  licditious  leader  and  rcscno  the  lives  of  a  popula- 
tion." 

Does  Mr.  Kuskin  really  mean  that  the  contract- 
ors or  companies  who  sell  bad  water  for  the  sake 
of  nmkin;?  profit,  the  einplovers  who  are  heedless  of 
their  labt)rer8'  lives,  the  advocates  of  a  forced  Chi- 
nese opium  traltic,  and  the  j)oliticians  who  advocated 
the  desertion  of  Denmark,  have  all  '•  in  the  collapse 
of  their  decayed  consciences"  been  particularly 
prominent  in  this  pharisaic  attack,  as  he  deems  it,  on 
(iovernor  ICyre  V  If  he  does  mean  this,  he  must 
have  some  curious  evidence  in  his  pocket  which  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  produce.  Jf  he  docs  not, 
then  we  charge  him  with  using  rhetoric  that  has  no 
meaning  or  a  false  meaning,  and  which  any  one 
might  far  more  fairly  ascribe  to  the  collapse  of  a 
"  decayed  conscience  "  in  himself.  The  truth,  as  he 
probably  knows,  is,  that  of  the  prominent  men  who 
have  taken  upnuwt  strongly  this  demand  for  justice 
to  the  Jamaica  negroes,  almost  all  have  been  ecpially 
prominent  in  <lcnouncing  the  "  avarice "  to  which 
he  alludes,  in  pushing  forward  measures  of  protec- 
tion for  the  English  laborer,  in  resisting  the  Chinese 
opium  war,  and  if  not  also  in  advocating  (as  we 
did)  tiic  tender  of  assistance  to  Denmark,  in  resist- 
ing it  on  grounds  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
highest  and  the  purest.  But  all  these  are  Mr.  Rus- 
kinV  pet  abuses,  and  slavery  is  one  of  his  pet  insti- 
tutions. There  is  no  non-con«luctor  of  ordinary  i)ity 
and  sympathy  like  that  of  private  dogma,  inclining 
the  holder  of  it  to  wink  hard  at  the  evils  which  it 
produces  in  practice. 

ilr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin  have  made  up  their 
minda  that  the  lower  races  should  be  managed  and 
pi>verned  by  the  higher,  and  they  decline  to  recog- 
nize any  evil  which  results  I'rom  the  application  of 
their  principle.  If  they  believe  in  reverence  for 
inferiors  at  all,  they  attach  so  much  more  impor- 
tance to  the  compulsion  of  inferiors  by  superiors  as 
to  make  the  former  principle  a  sterile  one.  "  Sedi- 
tions of  the  semi-brutal  sort "  i)y  "  semi-brutes  "  they 
wish  to  see  crushed  out  with  armed  heels  ;  but  gov- 
ernment of  the  wholly  brutal  sort  by  men  who  are 
civilized,  and  not  brutes,  they  applaud.  If  you  arc 
oiily  capable  of  better  things,  you  may  commit 
without  a  shadow  of  blame  tlie  atrocities  for  which 
those  incapable  of  Iwtter  things  are  to  be  shot  down. 
A  iiicturcHiue  theory  of  a  certain  ideal  relation  be- 
tween men.  which  somehow  never  g«;ts  itself  real- 
ized, neeiiis,  however  incflicient  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  invinted,  to  be  exceedingly  eflicient  in 
ever  after  blinding  the  mind  which  invents  it  to 
hoBUhiJarU.  Mr.  Carivle  and  Mr.  Ruskin  arc  clad 
in  complete  mail,  which  is  absolutely  proof  against 
the  simple  facts  ot  the  recent  dealings  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jamaica  with  the  population  of  the 
island,  rhey  stand,  having  their  loins  girt  about 
with  theor>-,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  the- 
ory, and  their  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  a 
gwpel  of  theory,  and  talking  the  shield  of  theory,— 
which  proves  .luite  effectual  to  cpicnch  all  the  ifiery 
dartii  of  the  enemy,  —  and  having  on  the  helmet  of 
tteorv,  and  the  sword  of  theory, -which  is  uot  the 
Word  of  God,  but  a  very  impotent  human  word 
ladeed;  and  thorefons  though  they  artMmi>enetra- 
ble  to  the  truth  themsolvtH,,  they  win  no  way  with 
thoms  who  have  not  case-hanlened  themselves,  by 
false  dogma,  against  tlie  obvious  truth  that  whol^ 


sale  brutality  and  indifference  to  justice  in  suppress- 
ing sedition  on  the  part  of  the  civilized,  is  infinitely 
worse  and  requires  far  severer  judgment  than 
"  semi-brutality  "  in  committing  sedition  on  the  part 
of  "  semi-brutes." 


A  VISIT  TO  JUAN  FERNANDEZ. 

There  is  an  island  wilderness,  far  in  the  South 
Pivcific,  that  has  a  i-omantic  history,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  one  that  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  history  of  England.  I  refer  to  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. 

In  the  year  1849  I  was  aboard  of  a  New  Bedford 
whaler  that  called  at  this  island  for  wood  and  water. 
I  stepped  upon  its  shore  in  Cumberland  Bay,  on  the 
north  part  of  the  island,  and  landed  with  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  interest  such  ^s  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  even  when  first  landing  from  a 
long  voyage  in  a  foreign  and  tropical  land.  I  was 
on  the  scene  where  the  romantic  adventures  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  were  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and, 
for  a  moment,  the  well-remembered  enchantment 
of  Defoe's  delightful  romance  again  enthralled  my 
spirit. 

It  was  that  romance  that  had  first  turned  my 
thoughts  from  school  to  the  cocoa-groves  of  far-off 
regions ;  and,  in  my  wanderings  on  "  the  element 
that  never  tires,"  I  have  met  with  many  who,  like 
nio,  have  been  led  from  home  to  wander  in  foreign 
lands  by  reading  the  story  of  Itobinson  Crusoe.  It 
is  partly  for  this  reason  that  I  have  said  that  Juan 
Fernandez  has  had  something  to  do  with  tiie  his- 
tory of  England.  What  I  felt,  thousands  have  felt. 
Their  love  of  adventure  has  been  prompted  or 
cherished  by  reading  the  story  of  Defoe,  which, 
therefbi-e,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  hit^tory  of 
the  great  maritime  power  of  England.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  belief,  I  have  the  characteristic  remark 
of  a  young  Irish  shipmate,  who,  on  first  stepping 
ashore  on  ,Iuan  Fernandez,  observed,  "  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  island,  I  should  not  be  here  now  !  " 

I  have  stated  that  I  landed  on  the  island  with 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  interest.  Such  must 
certainly  have  been  the  case,  for,  during  the  first 
half-hour  of  my  wanderings  along  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  my  eyes  were  often  trying  to  discover  some- 
thing of  the  ruins  of  Mr.  Crusoe's  hut.  No  trace  of 
this  distinguished  residence  was  found,  but,  instead, 
we  saw  the  dwellings  of  two  Chilian  families,  and  a 
hut  inhabited  by  two  sailors,  who  immediately  wished 
to  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

The.  sailors,  one  of  whom  was  English  and  the 
other  American,  had  a  little  industry ;  but  perhaps 
this  was  not  much  to  their  credit,  for  it  was  appar- 
ently only  inspired  by  a  love  of  rum  and  tobacco. 
Their  industry  was  displayed  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  whaling  vessels  that  occasionally  call  at 
the  island.  They  cut  wootl,  and  acted  as  guides  in 
hunting  the  wild  goats  on  the  mountains. 

The  Chilians  did  little  more  than  live.  Their 
principal  amusements,  we  were  told,  were  smoking 
cigaritas  while  listeniufr  to  a  young  man  of  one  of 
the  families  twang  a  guitar. 

Juan  Fernandez  is  about  thirteen  miles  in  length, 
and  seven  in  its  gi-eatest  breadth,  and  is  situate  one 
hundred  and  ten  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Chili.  It 
has  been  the  site  of  many  strange  scenes.  It  was 
once  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  buccaneers  who  lived 
by  preying  on  the  Spanish  merchant  vessels  laden 
with  the  riches  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

Many   celebrated    English    navigators,   such   as     i 
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Dampicr,  livron,  and  Lord  Anson,  have  visited  tlu; 
island.  The  visit  of  the  latter  was  made  in  the  year 
1741,  or  alK>ut  thirty-one  years  alU'r  Alexander 
Selkirk,  whose  history  snjjj^ested  to  Defoe  the  tale 
of  Robinson  Crusoi",  had  been  removed  from  t!ie 
island. 

Anson  and  hij  sfuiadron  had  had  a  long  and 
stormy  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  and  the  crews 
of  the  vessels,  on  reaching  the  island,  were  <lying 
with  scurvy.  So  enervated  were  all  by  this  disease, 
that  they  could  hardly  bring  the  vessels  to  anchor. 
On  board  the  "  Centurion,"  the  conunodore's  shij), 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  men  had  been  lost ; 
and  of  the  two  hundred  and  iburteen  that  remained, 
nearly  all  were  affected  with  the  disease. 

The  "  Gloucester,"  another  of  Anson's  ships,  lost 
an  eijual  number  of  men,  and  on  entering  Cumber- 
land Bay,  after  being  a  month  vainly  endeavoring 
to  work  in,  there  were  but  eighty-two  men  alive, 
and  the  most  of  them  were  in  a  <lying  state.  A  few 
days  more  and  tlie  vessel  would  have  drifted  about 
the  ocean,  a  floating  coftin  for  a  few  of  those  who 
had  once  comprised  its  crew. 

So  wonderful  is  the  effect  of  fresh  vegetable  food 
and  fish  in  combating  the  disease,  that  a  residence 
of  thi*ee  months,  living  on  the  antiscorbutic  Ibod 
growing  on  the  island  in  great  variety,  restored  to 
perfect  health  all  except  a  few  who  were  too  far 
gone  with  the  disease,  .ind  were  only  taken  ashore  to 
die. 

Juan  Fernandez  is  a  very  fertile  island,  and  in  this 
respect  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  described  than 
by  one  or  two  ([notations  from  Anson's  voyages, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  "  the  excellence  of  the 
climate  and  looseness  of  the  soil  render  this  place 
extremely  proper  for  all  kinds  of  vegetation;  ibr  if 
the  ground  be  anywhere  accidentally  turned  u]),  it 
is  immediately  overgrown  with  turnips  and  Sicilian 
radishes." 

Again,  in  the  same  work,  it  is  stated  that  "  some 
particular  sjwts  occur  in  these  valleys  where  the 
shade  and  Iragrance  of  the  contiguous  woods,  the 
loilincss  of  the  overlianging  rocks,  the  transparency 
and  fh.'(juent  falls  of  the  neighboring  streams  pre- 
sent scenes  of  such  elegance  and  dignity  as  would 
with  dirticulty  be  rivalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
glolx?.  It  is  in  this  place,  i>crha|>s,  that  the  simple 
proiluctions  of  unassisted  nature  may  be  said  to 
excel  all  the  fictitious  descriptions  of  the  most  ani- 
mated imagination." 

If  this  could  be  said  of  the  Island  then,  who  shall 
describe  it  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  1840,  when  its 
productions  had  been  wonderfully  increa.sed,  and 
principally  by  Connnodore  Anson's  efforts?  He 
planted  on  the  island  many  seeds,  besides  the  stones 
of  apricots,  plums,  ami  jwaehes ;  and  a  lai-ge  variety 
of  the  best  Iruit,  unknown  on  the  island  in  Anson's 
time,  is  now  growing  there. 

Eight  years  after  Anson's  visit  the  Spaniards 
csUiblished  a  penal  settlement  at  Juan  Fernandez. 
The  convicts  were  kept  part  of  the  time  in  some 
caves  in  a  high  hill  facing  the  harbor.  In  17.")1  this 
settlement  was  broken  np  by  an  eartluiuake  which 
destroyed  thirty-five  people,  including  tne  governor 
and  his  family. 

Not  long  after  Chili  obtained  if."«  IndejK'ndencc 
from  Spain,  its  government  established  another 
penal  settlement  on  the  island,  and  the  place  <1gain 
became  a  scene  of  murders  and  mutinie.o,  until  the 
island  was  desH,'rted. 

Some  families  from  Chili  once  came  to  reside  on 
the  island,  and  were  joined  by  some  sailors  who 


had  al)sconded  from  a  whaler.  The  sailors  could 
or  would  not  conduct  themselves  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, and  were  all  killed  by  the  Chilians. 

The  island  was  again  deserte<l,  the  Chilians  being 
taken  to  VaIi)araiso,  where  they  were  tried  lor  mur- 
der and  ac(iuittcd. 

Extremes  meet.  Juan  Fernandez,  with  all  its 
resemblance  to  what  we  may  call  a  paradise,  some- 
times exhibits  a  little  evidence  that  man  alone  may- 
be vile  amidst  scenes  of  natural  innocence  and  love- 
liness. 

In  183.J  a  volcanic  eruption  took  place  at  sea  one 
mile  from  the  land,  in  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
of  water.  For  twenty-four  hours,  smoke,  water,  and 
fire  were  thrown  into  the  sky. 

From  each  of  the  many  settlements  that  have 
been  made  on  the  island  and  afterwanls  broken  up, 
various  domestic  animals,  such  as  goats,  dogs,  cats, 
and  donkeys,  have  been  left  to  look  after  them- 
selves, and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  running 
wild,  the  dogs  being  at  war  with  all  the  others.  In 
this  war  the  goats  are  the  favorite  game  of  the  dogs, 
and  they  would  long  ago  have  been  exterminated, 
had  nature  not  endowed  them  with  the  ability  of 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock  on  the  mountains,  and 
thus  gaining  places  where  they  are  safe  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  enemies. 

We  stayed  three  days  at  the  island,  and  one  of 
those  days  was  devoted  by  the  officers  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  business  of  goat-hunting.  I  was  then 
foolish  enough  to  think  myself  fortunate  in  being 
one  of  the  crow  who  was  chosen  to  accompany  them 
in  the  hunt.  The  two  runaway  sailors  who  had 
made  the  island  their  home  acted  as  guides,  and  we 
started  for  the  mountains. 

On  our  way  up  the  valleys  we  passed  groves  of 
fruit-trees,  several  varieties  being  in  full  bearing. 
This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  December ;  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  little  hillocks  we  found  the  ground, 
red  with  wild  strawberries. 

The  native  forest  trees,  or  those  not  introduced 
into  the  island  by  Anson  and  others,  arc  nearly  all 
aromatic.  The  largest  tree  on  the  island  is  the 
myrtle,  but  we  saw  none  of  these  that  could  be 
called  large. 

Although  the  forests,  unlike  those  of  most  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  are  free  from  undergrowth,  our  jour- 
ney to  the  mountains  was  not  free  from  much  toil ; 
for  our  guides,  in  place  of  leading  us  up  one  winding 
valley,  conducted  us  over  many  of  the  hills  that 
divided  several.  The  fatigue,  however,  of  climbing 
the  hills  and  crossing  the  streams,  under  a  hot  sun, 
was  endured  with  a  strange  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  I  have  never  met  witli  while  visiting  the  lions 
of  a  large  city. 

The  island  is  a  place  no  thinking  mariner  can 
visit  without  emotions  peculiar  to  his  profession.  I 
was  on  a  lone  and  nearly  uninhabited  island,  one 
that  shouhl  be  the  alx)de  of  several  thousands  of 
people,  but  one  that  liad  often  prove<l  fatal  to  those 
who  had  striven  to  tame  the  wilderness,  and  seems 
doomed  to  be  a  place  where  there  shall  only  be 
enough  of  human  life  to  feel  that  the  island  can  be 
a  home  for  solitude,  —  about  which,  I  suppose,  Alex- 
ander S<;lkirk's  poetical  opinion  is  also  tiie  practical 
one:  — 

"  0  (olitucle  !  where  nre  the  chnniv* 
That  MRes  have  *een  la  thy  (ace  T 
B<>ttcr  <lirell  in  the  mkUt  of  nhirins 
Than  rcitrii  in  thin  horrible  place. 
"  t  am  out  at  humanity's  reach, 
I  mutt  finish  my  Journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  awect  music  of  Fi)eech; 
I  slart  at  the  sound  of  my  own." 
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The  vallop  and  bills  wc  crossed  had  once  been 
fnniiliar  to  the  adventurous  men  who  sailed  with  the 
old  English  and  Spanish  navipators  of  whom  I  had 
Iwen  in  childhood  so  delighted  to  read.  I  could 
nearly  fancy  tliat  the  footsteps  of  the  long  departed 
should  be  distinctly-  seen.  When  viewing  the  his- 
torical scenes  of  thickly  and  long  inhabited  lands, 
this  feeling  cannot  so  strongly  arise.  The  streets 
and  fichls  we  behold  are  trodden  every  day  by 
many  feet,  and  we  cannot  fancy  that  we  may  have 
Ik'cu  their  only  visitors  since  the  time  to  wliich  our 
njemory  straj-s. 

The  goats  on  the  island  are  not  easily  obtained. 
They  are  constantly  hunted  by  the  wild  dogs,  and 
occasionally  by  tl>e  ofliccra  of  whaling  vessels.  On 
our  approaching  them  they  fled  to  their  well-known 
i-etreats  on  the  mountains,  from  which  they  seldom 
stray  far.  Tiiey  are  not  now  as  they  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  Cowper,  in  his  beautiful  lines 
upon  "  Alexander  Selkirk  " ;  for  they  were  so  well 
"acquainted  with  man"  that  their  "tameness"  was 
anything  but  "  shocking"  to  us.  Alter  about  four 
hours'  hard  work,  we  obtained  three  goats.  Three 
or  four  others  were  shot,  but  fell  in  places  inaccessi- 
ble to  us,  and  had,  to  our  regi-et  at  the  needless 
slaughter,  to  be  left,  like  Selkirk,  "  out  of  human- 
ity's reacli." 

The  goats'  flesh  was  an  agi-eeable  change  from 
our  usual  "  salt  hoi-se  "  and  pork  ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  diimer  we  made  of  them  was  made  most  agree- 
able by  the  fancy  of  most  of  the  men  that  they 
were  eating  some  of  "  Crusoe's  goats." 

During  the  night  of  tlie  third  day  at  the  island 
the  anchor  was  hove,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  "  ran 
the  i)lace  under  water,"  with  the  hope  that  we 
should  never  see  it  again.  lndejx»ndent  of  its  ro- 
mantic associations,  Juan  Fernandez  is  worth  seeing 
once  ;  but  whoever  sees  it  twice  is  unfortimate,  — 
,  unfortimate  in  wandering  too  long  and  far  for  liap- 
liiness.  From  its  j)osition  on  the  globe  —  its  loneli- 
ness, U»  Ixjauty,  and  fertility  —  ti>e  island  lianlly 
seems,  to  a  native  of  Europe,  a  part  of  this  earth, 
but  a  fra^ient  of  another.  This  assertion,  api)li- 
cable  to  its  loveHne.«s  as  well  as  its  loneline.»»s,  is 
partly  confirmed  by  an  ol)servation  I  once  heard 
made  by  a  sailor,  who  boasted  that  he  hail  been 
*•  all  over  the  world  and  to  Juan  Fernandez  "  ! 
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CHAl'TEU    XIII. 

ST.    M.VUY'S    HY    TlIK    CITY. 

St.  Mahy's  Hospital  was  founded  much  about 
the  name,  time  as  Christ's  Hospital,  was  nearly  as 
rich  as  tiiat  very  noble  institution,  and  in  some  re- 
siKTcts  closely  ivscmbled  it.  Like  Christ's  Hospital, 
it  was  henuiied  in  to  the  great  city,  and  the  boys 
wore  n  miserable  and  ridiculoiw  dress.  Here  the 
resemblance  iHitween  that  noble  institutiim  and  St. 
Marj-'s  ceased  altogether.  St.  Mary's  had  copied 
ita  faults,  but  none  of  its  excellences ;  at  all  events, 
reaultn  seemed  t  I  prove  so.  Christ's  Hospital  has, 
I  think,  si.x  hundred  Iwys ;  St.  Mary's,  with  nearly 
the  same  wealth,  has  one  hnudred  an<l  ninety  odd. 
Christ's  Hospital  has  turned  out.  and  turns  out  every 
year,  some  very  noble  men.  St.  Mary's  never  turned 
out  anything,  not  even  —  forgive  the  pun  — a  good 
many  boys  who  had  much  better  have  been  turned 
out. 
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Some  little  mistake  in  the  founder's  will  4iad  be- 
gun the  ruin  of  this  jdace.  Lands  had  Ix-cn  lefl  in 
E-i'sex,  Northumberland,  and  Cornwall  for  it<  main- 
tenance, from  which  the  master  was  to  receive  iiJO 
a  vear,  and  eight  fellows  £20  a  year  each,  that  they 
might  educate  in  the  fear  of  (iod,  grauunar,  plain- 
song,  and  the  use  of  organs,  and  also  maintain,  free 
of  cost,  any  boys  that  inigiit  be  recommended  to 
them  by  any  I'utin-e  benefactoi*s  of  the  hospital. 
But,  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  ho-spital,  twelve 
boys  were  annually  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades,  or, 
if  they  seemed  to  have  gifts,  to  be  sent  to  the  uni- 
vei-sities  of  Oxfonl  or  Cambridge.  Jloreover,  each 
year,  the  two  best  scholai-s  wore  to  be  sent,  the  one 
to  St.  Paul's,  Oxford,  the  other  to  St.  J)ominic's  at 
Cambridge,  at  which  colleges  funds  had  been  pro- 
vided for  their  maintenance. 

A  foolish,  rambling,  kindly  l>ef}uest.  Let  us  see 
very  shortly  how  it  was  acted  on. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  is,  that  the  institution 
became  richer  year  by  year,  until  its  wealth  was 
gigantic.  As  yeai-s  i-oUed  on,  the  wild,  bleak,  hungry 
farms  in  Cornwall,  where  rent  had  been  so  difiicult 
to  collect,  came  to  turn  out  their  tons  upon  tons  of 
tin,  and  the  Northumberland  estates  vomited  up 
their  tons  of  coal  in  rivalry.  The  Lincolnshire  es- 
tates now  almost  eijualled  in  wealth  the  two  others 
put  together.  The  spire  of  Fenton  Magna,  one  of 
the  livings  which  came  into  their  gift  at  the  Refor- 
mation, which  once  gathered  tithe  from  a  little  east- 
erly knot  of  poor  farms,  and  dominated  a  great  salt- 
water-ruined tract,  spreading  easterly  to  the  sea ; 
now  looked  on  broad  rich  fen  lands  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  gathered  its  tithe  from  eight  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  riche-st  and  best-farmed  land  in  the 
world,  instead  of  from  eight  hundred  of  the  poorest 
and  worst-fanned.  They  were  .as  rich  as  Christ 
Church,  and  had  eight  good  livings  in  their  gift. 
Let  us  see  how  they  used  their  wealth. 

They  were  bound  to  receive,  and  to  maintain  any 
boy  nominated  by  any  future  benefactor  of  the  hos- 
pital. This  was  an  awkward  clause,  because  any 
one  might  have  claimed  to  maintain  a  boy  for  a 
guinea.  Illegally,  but  })e.rhaps  reasonably,  they  in- 
stituted an  order  of  governors;  any  man  giving  them 
a  hundred  pounds  down  was  to  be  a  life  governor ; 
if  they  had  been  less  wealthy,  one  could  have  ex- 
cused them  from  this  precaution.  AVith  regard  to 
the  twelve  boys  to  be  apprenticed  or  sent  to  the 
univei-sity,  th«y  read  that  clause  liberally,  and  ap- 
prenticed the  whole  lot  of  them.  "With  regard  to 
the  two  scholars  that  were  to  be  sent  to  St.  Paul's 
and-  St.  Dominic's,  why,  they  carried  out  their  found- 
er's will,  and  sent  tluiu  there  ;  and  the  funds  left 
for  their  provision  had  increased  in  much  tiie  same 
proportion  as  their  own,  so  that  these  young  gentle- 
men had  as  little  to  complain  of  as  the  master  and 
fellows  of  St.  Mary's.  The  rest  of  the  money  they 
put  into  their  own  pockets,  Avithout  fear  of  royal 
commissioners. 

AVho  came,  however.  Granby  Dixon  was  the 
man  who  did  the  business  ostensibly,  but  Arthur 
Silcote,  (iranby  Di.xon's  ohl  Baltiol  friend,  was  the 
real  mover  in  the  matter,  and  when  he  moved  he 
did  so  with  a  will.  'J'iu'  thing  was  commissioned, 
looked  into,  and  abolished.  It  was  woi*se  than 
Dulwich.  Tile  commissioners  had  no  diHiculty  what- 
ever, the  matter  was  too  shameful ;  they,  having  ar- 
ranged the  financial  matters,  made  their  conr/e  to 
the  mastei-s,  fellows,  and  governors,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  thro\igh  their  chairman,  that  they  lefl 
the  rest   to   the   governors ;    whose   authority   had 
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Viecn  80  long  rcsjwctcd,  now  that  it  could  not  be 
resisted. 

Oar  little  friend,  James,  Wl  been  nosrly  ft  year 
at  tl«e  sflio.)!,  and  was  bcfrinning  to  pot  iisiul  to  it, 
If  not  to  like  it.  This  ])lacc  was  warm,  tlu'ie  was 
always  enoujrh  to  cat  here,  and  tlu;  jiooplc  wore 
kind.  No  jjuttinp  on  of  hard  l)oots  on  frozen  fetit 
Ih'W.  No  dinners  of  dry  c-rnsts,  no  battlinr;  with 
hail,  snow,  or  Ion;;,  dull,  dnvinp  southwesterly  rain. 
In  this  place  kind  and  stiv>n{T  hands  liad  concjiiercd 
Natui-c,  so  tliat  the  younpc  and  tho  feeble  miglit  rest 
from  the  lower  sfcrile  to  prepare  themselves  lor  the 
hi;f|u'r  one.  Still,  Niitnre  ha<l  not  alwj'.y.s  been  un- 
kind to  him  ;  she  had  sometimes  her  tender,  gentle 
moods.  There  had  l>een  lonp;,  clondless  da\'s,  with 
the  blue  unstfline*!,  fi'om  S!inri<»c  to  snnpct ;  there 
had  b<u'n  deep  hazcl-eopses  o;"  frreen  and  gold ;  and 
lonjj  shallows  over  silver  pravtd  wiiero  one  lay  and 
rolieil,  seeini^  the  spntted  fish  scud  by  under  the 
(juiverinjj  water:  as  well  as  there,  ha<l  been  wihl 
days  wlien  one  had  to  <lra<i^  one's  weary  limbs  over 
v\-\y  fallows.  Tiicso  better  moods  of  Nature  he 
missed  in  his  briek;  prison.  He  had  now  been  tliciv 
eijjht  months,  siH'nfling  holid.ays  and  all  there,  and  his 
ear  wearied  at  tlie  roar  of  the  surronn<lingcity,  which 
had  never  ceased,  night  or  day,  all  that  weary  tmtc. 

He  had  leave  on  certain  saints' days  to  v/ander  in 
that  <;ity.  and  he  liad  maile  one  or  two  efforts  to 
l)ierce  the  suiToimding  network  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, an<l  got  to  the  conn  try  once  more.  In  the  hot 
solitude  of  his  midsummer  vacation  he  hail  planned 
ami  tried  to  exeeute  tlic  greatest  of  these  expe- 
ditions. Sleeping  on  his  cherished  purpose,  lie 
awoke  full  of  e.igirness  to  carry  it  out,  and  started 
southward  as  soon  as  the  gates  were  o[>eneil,  on  a 
bright  summer's  moniing.  His  object  was  to  reach 
a  certain  "  Peei'ie.«»  Pool,"  wdiich  existed,  and  still  I 
think  exists,  bt'himl  Lambeth,  of  which  a  boy,  a 
friend  of  his,  had  told  him  ;  to  baihe  there,  and  re- 
turn. He  ha<l  plenty  of  money,  —  three|)ence,  —  and 
tlie  dist.ince  eoidd  scai-cely  be  more  than  ibur  miles. 
The  thing  ]>romise;l  well,  but  it  ended  in  complete 
disappointment.  The  boys  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
Ijorhood  had  got  usc<l  to  tlie  absurd  and  hideous 
green  b;iize  petticoats  in  which  the  St.  Miiry's  lioys 
were  clothed,  and  knew  that  to  bully  a  solitary  one 
Aras  to  have  the  whole  swarm  alxiut  your  e;nv ;  but 
as  he  got  farther  afield  his  ch)thcj<  attracted  still 
more  attention,  until  at  last  advance  became  imi)os- 
siblc.  Thcv  would  have  no  Ijo}'*  in  green  baize 
petticoats  tlicre.  He  was  a  boy  who  would  <iglit, 
as  we  have  seen  before,  but  you  can't  fight  an  enemy 
numbering  hundreils,  in  detail,  one  down  another 
on.  He  lost  nerve  and  ran  at  last,  and  was  as  a 
matter  of  course  pm-sue*! ;  he  managed  at  last  to 
lose  his  pursuers,  and  himself  also,  in  a  maze  of  lit- 
tle stivets;  and  by  eleven  o'clock  he  was  back  at 
the  sidiool,  jianting  and  wearied,  witii  the  hot  tears 
of  grief  and  in<lignation  reatly  to  break  out  when 
the  time  should  come. 

Teai-s  did  not  come  at  first ;  angi;r  and  pride  kept 
his  eyes  dry  for  a  time ;  but  a  turn  or  two  in  soli- 
tude through  the  desolate  whitt-washefl  corridors, 
and  the  more  desolate  dormitories,  threw  the  self 
whicli  had  asserted  and  forgotten  itsell"  in  the  cruelty 
and  turmoil  of  the  streets  back  ui)on  self  once  more. 
And  self  st>nt  back  to  stdf  means  utter  isolation  and 
hopele.<s  misery.  In  children  it  pnxliices  a  wild 
hysterical  paseiou  of  teai-s,  which  remis  the  liody 
until  it  deadens  the  sense  of  de.iolation  in  the 
mind  ;  with  grown  men  who  cannot  weep  it  is 
less  merciiul.     Are  tliei*e  not  suicides  and  madmen  V 


James,  poor  lad,  after  having  failc<l  utterly  and 
miserablv  in  his  long-cheri«he<l  expedition,  —  after 
having,  in  spite  of  his  valor,  been  pummelle<l,  beat- 
en, ami  (brc'ed  to  fly  to  the  only  home  he  knew  now, 
—  made  more  miserable  by  the  sight  of  thosi'  empty 
corridors  and  dormitories,  went  out  into  the  wide, 
hot  main  quadrangle,  and  did  what  nature  told  him 
to  do,  —  cried  himself  to  sleep  against  the  pump. 
The  pump  was  close  to  the  lx)ai*d-room  window,  and 
there  was  a  board  to-day  ;  but  it  was  as  good  a 
place  as  another. 

He  fell  asleep,  and  he  li.ad  a  dream,  very  mncli 
like  other  dreams  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  jwrfect  liirrago 
of  nonsense.  Kverj-  one  he  had  ever  known  in  his 
life  —  and  a  tit'w  more,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe, 
tlie  Sleeping  Girl  of  Trumpingfon,  the  late  Mr*. 
Shipton,  (rovernor  Picton,  Richard  the  Tliinl,  and 
Julia  Mannering,  whom  he  ha<l  only  known  tiDm 
books  —  were  all  assembleil  at  Silcotes,  none  of  them 
either  iloing  or  saying  in  the  least  what  they  onght 
or  what  they  wanted. 

The  only  point  in  common  wliich  they  had,  from 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  the  stewani's-i-ooin  Ijoy,  was 
that  they  Avere  all  waiting  for  Dark  Squire  Sileote. 
He  put  in  an  appearance  at  last,  but  in  that  un- 
satisfactory way  common  to  dreams.  He  never 
really  appeared  :  he  only  spoke,  in  an  awful  voice, 
at  the  sound  of  which  every  one  Ijolted,  and  the 
boy  awoke.  What  the  Dark  Squire  said  was,  "  Sir 
Hugh  Broekliss  is  a  fool,  an  ass,  an<l  a  prig.  If  you 
set  to  work  biveding  ibols,  yon  must  succeetl  sooner 
or  later.  The  IJrocklisses  hav(»  been  fools  since  the 
Con(piest,  and  they  married  his  father  to  l^ady 
Kmily  Llywcllyn,  and  the  Llywellyns  have  been 
fools  since  the  Fall.  Lady  Kve  Llywellyn  was  the 
woman  who  did  the  original  mi?i»hief  Avith  the  ser- 
iient.  1  haA-e  seem  their  pedigree  at  Glyn  Dwr. 
The  man  can't  help  being  an  ass,  but  I  ncA-er  AA'as 
beaten  by  horse  or  donkey  yet.  Yon  had  best 
look  for  that  boy,  Archy ;  it  is  a  kiiul  thing  to 
do.  Mr.  Betts,  Ave  will  not  Iw  beaten  bv  tliese 
idiots.  Now,  if  you  Avill  fulfil  your  jii-omise,  and 
guide  me  to  I^ombanl  Street,  I  shall  be  obliged." 

A  dream  and  no  dream.  Tlie  boy  had  been  hear- 
ing in  his  dog's-sleep  the  A'oice  of  Sileote,  growling 
caway  in  tlie  committee-room  lor  aboAe  half  an  hour, 
and  his  dream  had  fashioned  itself  accordingly.  Ho 
aAvoko  to  sec  Sileote,  wluise  figure  he  kncAV  Avell, 
Avalking  away  across  the  hot.  emptv  tpiadrangle,  Avith 
a  seedy,  iat-hx>king  old  gentleman,  —  to  see  Sir  Hugh 
lJr<x-kliss,  Avhoin  he  also  knew  Avell  by  sight  as  a 
goA-ernor,  standing  in  the  board-room  doorAvay  and 
scowling  after  him  ;  and  to  find  Arthur  Sileote  bend- 
ing over  him,  smiling. 

"  You  little  pea  in  a  drum,"  lie  said,  "  I  was  com- 
ing to  look  for  you.  You  and  I  are  going  out  for 
a  graiul  holiday  together.  Boy,  you  have  lieen 
•Tying!  Have  they  iK'cn  ill-using  )t)u?  Tell  mo 
the  truth,  Avithout  fear,  now." 

James  told  the  tnith.  Everv  one  about  the  hos- 
pital Av.as  most  kind  to  him.  But  he  told  tlie  story 
of  his  projected  expedition,  and  its  failure  in  oon- 
seijuence  of  his  clothes. 

Arthur  set  his  teeth  and  stamped  his  foot.  "  "NVe 
are  going  to  change  all  that,  l)Oy,''  he  said,  "  if  the 
idioLH  will  let  us.  And  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  talks 
about  the  associations  of  the  place.  Come  on,  my 
chihl.  Wash  jour  face,  ;ind  let  you  an«I  me  go  down 
among  the  ships.  We  will  mend  all  this  for  you, 
Iwy.  and  mend  it  soon,  I  hope.  Iyca\-e  that  alone, 
and  come  Avith  nic." 

In  half  an  hour  Arthur  Sileote  had  his  boy  down 
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among  the  ships  at  the  E:i«t  India  Docks.  And, 
if  vou  ever  have  a  boy  thrown  on  your  hands, 
au«l  if  that  boy  finds  himself  bored  by  being  taken 
down  the  river  and  sliown  the  ships,  why,  don't  un- 
dertake that  boy  again,  for  he  is  not  worth  the 
trouble. 

Jaiuefl,  afler  his  morning's  faihire,  passe<l  after  all 
the  goUlen  day  of  his  life.  Arthur  began  by  pity- 
ing the  poor  little  ])ea  in  the  drum,  and  gave  hiin  a 
treat  as  a  matter  of  duty.  As  a  general  rule,  a  man 
when  he  goes  down  the  river  does  not  choose  a  boy 
in  green  baize  petticoats  for  his  companion.  Arthur 
took  the  boy  as  a  mert^  matter  of  duty  and  kindli- 
ness ;  but,  before  they  had  got  far  on  their  voyage, 
he  found  that  he  was  not  doomed  by  any  means  to 
])ass  the  most  unpleasant  day  in  his  life.  The  boy 
was  such  a  queer  boy.  He  was  so  strangely  well 
read,  and  yet  so  unutterably  ignorant  about  the  vis- 
ible outride  of  things.  The  boy's  general  floating 
information  wi»s  absurdlij  great.  When  he  found 
him.<ielf  fairly  under  Arthur's  protection,  and,  hav- 
ing forgotten  about  his  ridiculous  dress,  got  confi- 
dential, he  puzzled  Arthur  in  fifty  ways. 

There  were  meetings  of  the  board  of  governors 
twice  a  week  now,  and  the  attendance  at  them 
grew  more  numerous,  and  the  debates  more  animat- 
ed.    He  soon  began  to  understand  the  matter. 

Arthur  Silcotc  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  the 
school  should  be  moved  into  the  country,  and  that 
their  hideous  dress  should  be  replaced  by  a  neat  uni- 
form and  lighter  shoes  in  which  they  could  play. 
The  whole  thing  was  no  business  of  his  ;  he  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  school ;  but  he  wished 
it  done,  and,  conseiiuently,  intended  to  do  it,  and, 
conse<iiicntly,  did  it.  Granby  ]>ixon  was  no  good 
here ;  further  reforms  were  left  to  the  governors,  of 
whom  he  knew  only  two,  —  his  father  Silcote,  and 
old  Betts,  his  brother's  father-in-law,  —  a  very  poor 
team  to  start  with  for  accomplishing  such  a  great 
revolution.  Yet  they  were  two  very  good  trumps. 
Betts  had  become  a  governor  in  the  time  of  hit! 
nroBiwrity,  and  was  a  governor  still,  and  would  fight 
Wally  to  the  death  for  anything  bearing  the  name 
of  Silcote.  He  was  safe,  and  moreover  was  as  able 
a^  vestrj'  debater  as  could  easily  be  found.  Then 
his  father!  How  to  arouse  his  persistent  bull-dog 
obstinacy  and  ill-temper  in  the  cause  was  for  a  few 
days  a  question.  He  had  suflicient  inHucnce  over 
his  father  to  make  him  movo  in  the  matter ;  but  it 
r«|uin'd  something  more  than  his  influence  to  arouse 
him  from  so  many  years  of  laziness  and  selfishness, 
and  niakc  him  persist.  An  old  feud,  about  a  woith- 
IcM  niece  of  covert,  was  the  weapon  he  found  in  his 
hand  after  a  few  days'  consideration.  Sir  Hugh 
Brockliss  had  crofscd  his  father  and  gone  to  law 
with  him  on  thi.s  piece  of  cojwc.  If  there  was  a  man 
more  than  another  whom  his  father  hated,  it  wa.^ 
Sir  Hugh  Brockliss.  Sir  Hugh  was  a  Tory,  another 
great  jwint ;  ami  Sir  Hugh  had  declared  for  keep- 
ing the  school  where  it  was,  and  the  dress  as  it  was, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  associations  of  the  place. 
Arthur  had  oidy  to  go  down  to  Sileotes,  and  point 
out  thest!  facts  to  his  father,  when  his  father  arose 
in  a  white  heat  of  rage,  and  committed  himself  to 
the  (|ue*tion  of  moving  the  school  and  altering  the 
dn'Sfi,  as  long  as  breath  was  in  his  bwly.  He  cared 
nothing  nlK)iit  it.  But  anger  and  jiersonal  spleen 
made  him  undertake  a  purj^osc,  and  stick  to  it  with 
the  utmost  tenacity  until  it  was  carried ;  while  prin- 
ciple never  would  have  moved  him. 

Arthur  knew  perfectly  well  that,  by  holding  the 
red  rag  of  Sir  Hugh   Brockliss  befoi^  his  father's 


face,  he  would  arouse  all  the  bull-like  pugna<ritv  in 
hi.s  fiither's  nature,  and  get  all  his  father's  barriste- 
rial ability,  and  his  une(|ualled  jjowers  of  debate  at 
his  back.  Was  he  justified  in  arousing  that  long- 
sleeping  volcano  of  shrewd  logical  scorn  ;  in  call- 
ing into  activity  the  very  worst  part  of  his  father's 
character,  — jealous,  suspicious  hatred  of  every  one 
who  ei"Ossed  him,  —  even  in  such  a  good  cause  as  this  ? 
AVhy,  no.  But  he  did  it  without  flinching.  This 
thing  had  to  be  done,  and  therefore  must  be  done, 
(luickly  and  cheaply,  and  with  the  handiest  materials. 
What  a  narrow  young  Buonaparte  it  was  at  this 
time  ! 

"  His  father's  own  son,"  said  the  Princess  once, 
little  dreaming  in  her  foolish  head  that  she  was,  un- 
consciously of  course,  speaking  the  truth. 

They  had  their  will.  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  lefl  oflf 
attending  the  boanl.  Silcote's  powere  of  logical 
scorn,  which  in  old  times  had  promised  to  put  him 
at  the  head  of  one  branch  of  his  profession,  were  too 
much  for  the  honest,  kindly  country  baronet.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  board,  which  he  and  his  wife 
considered  to  be  rather  withering  than  otherwise. 
He  deeply  deplored  that  certain  cii-cuiustances  —  he 
regi-etted  to  say,  that  his  duty  as  an  English  gentle- 
man constrained  him  to  admit  —  of  a  personal  na- 
ture prevented  his  sitting  at  that  board  again.  When 
he  said,  as  he  did  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  that 
that  board,  in  its  collective  capacity,  was  as  intelli- 
gent and  as  gentlemanlike  a  body  of  men  as  he  ever 
hoped  to  meet,  he  made  one  exception,  —  he  regret- 
ted to  say  an  individual  one.  He  would  not  name 
any  names  whatever.  He  would  not  point  the  fin- 
ger of  scorn  in  any  direction  ;  but  he  put  it  to  that 
board,  whether,  afler  the  language  he  had  received 
from  an  individual  member  of  that  board  on  Tues- 
day last,  he  could,  with  any  sense  of  decency,  fur- 
ther assist  at  their  councils.  Of  that  individual 
member  he  had  no  more  to  say.  To  that  individual 
member,  if  he  ever  sjioke  to  him  again  (a  pleasure, 
he  was  bound  to  add,  which  he  and  Lady  Brockliss 
had  determined  to  forego),  he  should  say  that  the 
term  "  pig-headed,"  although  ostensibly  applied  to  a 
political  J»arty,  may  be  uttered  with  such  distinctness 
of  emphasis  that  it  became  personal. 

This  was  Sir  Hugli  Brockliss's  reply  to  Silcote's 
really  fine  irony.  But  they  would  not  have  won 
their  game  still,  if  it  had  not  been  for  old  Betts. 

A  TOW  between  terrible  old  Silcote  and  porajwus, 
honest  old  Sir  Hugh  was  very  good  fun ;  but  it  was 
not  business.  They  represented  the  sentimental 
jiart  of  the  affair ;  and,  among  a  boanl  of  Philis- 
tine governors,  most  people  will  allow  that  senti- 
ment does  not  go  for  much.  The  Philistines  were 
perfectly  ready  to  clothe  the  boys  decently ;  but  the 
moving  of  the  school  into  the  country  was  quite  an- 
other matter  ;  it  meant  money. 

Here  old  Betts  came  out  nobly,  backing  the 
Squire  with  endless  bundles  of  papers,  which,  egged 
on  by  Arthur,  he  had  been  secretly  preparing ;  and 
endless  rows  of  figures,  calculations  of  rent,  the 
l)rice  of  land  in  the  city,  the  price  of  land  thirty 
miles  from  town.  The  figures  were  undeniable; 
the  gain  was  very  considerable  to  the  institution. 
OvtT  and  above  the  cost  of  a  i»oor  tract  of  land  in 
u  romantic  situation  which  they  bought,  they  found 
they  had  a  very  large  building-fund  in  hand.  A 
clever  architect  was  secured,  with  ordere  to  repro- 
duce the  school-buildings.  In  a  year  it  was  done, 
and,  now  that  the  beautiful  mediieval  building  was 
removed  from  the  crowded  houses  of  the  city,  one 
could  see  how  really  beautiful  the  original  design  was. 
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At  length  there  came  the  last  holidays  in  the  old 
place,  and  then  the  very  last  morning  there.  James 
was  again  alone  at  school,  and  awoke  in  the  empty 
dormitory  at  ilaybn»ak.  It  was  in<leed  the  dawning 
of  a  new  day  and  a  new  lile  for  him. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ST.    M  A  U  Y  '  8     W  Y    THE    I.  A  K  K  . 

The  new  clothes  which  lay  at  his  bedside,  into 
which  he  put  himself  with  the  utmost  rapidity',  were 
the  first  thing  which  attracted  him  on  this  very 
memorable  morning,  lie  had  never  been  dressed 
becomingly  before  ;  from  a  smock  frock  and  heavy, 
ill-fitting  boots  he  had  passed  to  hideous  and  ridic- 
ulous green  baize  petticoats,  with  ill-fitting  bi-ass 
lacheted  shoes,  made  of  the  worst  leather ;  three 
sizes  among  two  hmidrcd  boys.  Now  he  found  him- 
self standing  alone  in  the  deserted  dormitory,  in  a 
short  pilot  jacket,  with  gold  buttons,  well  cut  shep- 
herd's-plaid  trousers,  nicely  made  shoes,  fit  to  run  a 
race  in,  and  a  pretty  cap,  with  S.  M.  II.  in  gold  on 
the  forehead.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  hand- 
some, and  that  he  looked  attractive  in  his  new 
dress.  He  had  no  idea  of  that.  He  only  knew 
that  the  old  hideous  nightmare  of  the  green  baize 
petticoats  was  gone  forever,  and  that  now  he  could 
walk  the  streets  without  being  an  object  of  scorn 
and  ridicule  to  other  boys.  He  thought  that  now  he 
was  only  as  other  boys  wei*e,  and  would  attract  no 
attention  ;  the  fact  was,  that  from  an  object  of  con- 
tempt he  had  passed  into  being  an  object  of  envy. 
His  intense  pleasure  at  the  transformation  made 
him  blush  several  times,  and  his  intense  modesty 
made  him  hesitate  for  a  long  time  before  he  went 
down  to  the  lodge.  But,  casting  a  parting  look  — 
with  a  somewhat  regretful  face  aflcr  all,  mind  you 
—  on  the  old  whitewashed  walls,  and  on  the  green 
baize  petticoats  and  heavy  shoes,  which  lay  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor,  he  went  tlown  the  stall's,  and  out 
into  the  gravelled  (juadrangle,  whose  western  pin- 
nacles—  atler  doing  duty,  more  or  less  faithfully,  for 
four  hundred  years,  condemned  as  old  materials  — 
were  just  lit  up  by  the  sun  of  the  summer's  morning. 

Will  you  follow  me  through  the  brightest  day  in 
the  life  of  a  very  good  fellow,  take  him  all  in  all  ? 
If  you  will,  read  ;  if  you  wouhl  rather  not,  skip. 
I  wish  to  please  you,  but  you  do  not  know  how  dif- 
ficult you  are  to  please. 

Nearly  all  the  servants  of  the  college  had  been 
sent  on  before,  to  get  in  order  and  arrange  the  new 
building,  which  Mas  now,  having  had  the  March 
wind  through  it,  pronounced  to  be  dry  and  fit  for 
the  reception  of  pupils,  and  the  working  people 
necessary  for  their  instruction  in  the  fear  of  God, 
grammar,  and  plainsong.  James  was  the  only  boy 
so  utterly  friendless  and  lonely  as  to  be  left  up  for 
the  midsummer  holidays,  and  he  was  to  travel  down 
with  Berry,  the  old  porter,  and  formally  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  new  building,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  the  Hosjtital  of  tlie  Blessed  Virgin. 

James  and  old  BeiTy  wei-e  gi-eat  cronies.  They 
wjuabbled  at  times,  for  James  s  vivacity  now  and 
then  took  the  form  of  piratical,  irritating  mischief. 
But  any  lx)y  who  had  broken  a  window  m  James's 
company  wiw  comfortably  assured  of  one  thing,  that 
ohl  Berry  would  never  rejiort  James.  What  was 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  any  other  boy  was  mere 
accident  in  James's  case.  The  master  who  had  the 
care  of  such  little  logic  as  they  learnt  had  remarked 
once  ironically,  that  Sugden's  accident.^  ap|R'ared 
from  their  fre«iuent  recurrence  to  be  insepai-able, 


and  might  be  more  correctly  described  as  qualities  ; 
but  what  tliinl  master,  let  him  have  expended  a 
thousiind  pounds  on  his  education,  can  ever  hold  his 
own  against  the  porter?  It  is  Seely  against  Pack- 
ington.  The  norter  wins,  and  James  was  never  for- 
mally rejxjrted. 

"  Ili !  "  said  old  Berry,  as  James  came  into  the 
lodge  for  Iiis  breakfast ;  "  we  are  fine.  How  nice  the 
boy  looks  though.    You  look  the  gentleman  all  over." 

"  I  am  a  gentleman,  ain't  I V"  said  James. 

"  Not  you,"  said  Ben  Berry.  "  If  you  had  been 
you  'd  have  been  reported  times  out  of  mind.  You 
're  no  gentleman.     VVliere  's  your  old  things  ?  " 

"  In  the  dormitory." 

"  Fetch  'em  along." 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  To  keep  'em  by  you,  to  remind  you  that  fine 
feathei-s  don't  make  fine  birds.  I  ain't  been  con- 
sulted about  this  new  move  myself;  if  I  had  been, 
I  should  have  gone  agin  it  most  likely.  Still,  I  likes 
the  look  on  it  pretty  well  this  morning.  But  fetch 
they  old  things  along,  James  Sugden,  as  was  shep- 
herd's boy.  If  you  ever  forget  what  you  was,  and 
forget  the  mother  that  has  been  going  up  and  down 
in  front  of  these  gates  many  a  time  when  you  have 
been  at  football  or  marbles,  1  '11  report  you  lor  the 
next  window  as  sure  as  you  are  born." 

"  My  mother  ?  "  said  James. 

"  Ah  !  your  mother  ! "  said  Ben  Berry.  "  But 
what  the  odds  about  she  ?  Leastways  now.  You 
and  I  was  always  comfortable  together,  and  no  man 
can  .say  as  I  ever  reported  you.  Come,  get  your 
breakfast,  my  dear  boy.  I  have  always  stood  your 
friend,  James  Sugden,  and  if  I  spoke  strongish  just 
now,  why  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you  young  ones 
tries  us  at  times.  But  I  never  reported  you,  James, 
and  you  would  n't  desert  me  now." 

"  Desert  you,  Ben  V  I  ain't  going  to  desert 
you  ! " 

"  I  know  you  would  n't.  I  know  you  '11  see  me 
through  this  moving.  I  ain't  moved  from  hei-e,  from 
this  lodge,  for  thirty  years;  and  since  then  these 
pesky  railways  have  turned  up ;  and  I  'm  afeared 
on  'em.  Come,  James,  see  me  through  to-day.  I 
never  reported  you,  and,  by  Job,  if  you  get  me  safe 
down  there,  I  never  will,  iiot  if  you  were  to  burn 
tlie  place  down  under  my  nose.  And  you  might, 
you  know  ;  because,  in  a  mind  constituted  like  yours, 
there  's  the  elements  of  as  outrageous  a  young  toad 
as  I  've  seen  in  thirty  year,  xou  sleep  on  that 
warning,  my  young  friend." 

"  All  right,  Ben.    /  '11  take  you  down  safe  enough." 

The  passeiifjei-s  by  the  nine  o'clock  train  from 
Vauxhall  could  not  help  noticing  with  extreme  in- 
terest the  handsome,  well-gi-own  boy  in  the  nejvt 
uniform,  who  so  assiduously  led  about  and  attended 
to  the  fidgety,  queer-looking  old  man  in  gray. 
Those  who  were  early  saw  that  the  pair  wore  friends, 
for  thev  hatl  half  a  dozen  comical  sijuabbles  togeth- 
er, —  tlie  old  man  going  the  wrong  way  systemati- 
cally, and  growling  at  everything,  and  the  boy  chaff- 
ing him  and  laugTiing  at  him.  They  were  such  a 
(luaint,  interesting  couple  ;  the  joyous  brightness  and 
the  brisk  laujjhtcr  of  the  boy  contrasted  so  jjrettily 
with  the  comical,  good-humored  cynicism  of  the  olil 
man,  that  n  certain  general,  egged  on  by  his  wife, 
accosted  them,  to  fintl  out  who  they  were. 

"  What  uniform  do  you  wear,  my  boy,  and  where 
are  you  going  V  " 

"  The  uniform  of  St  Mary's  Hospital,  sir,  and 
I  am  going  to  Basingstoke,"  for  tiiei-e  was  no 
shyness  or  shame  now,  —  that  was  all  left  beliind 
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with  tlic  fjroen  nctticoat.  And  James  was  so  radi- 
ant, 8o  bi-isk,  and  so  bold  on  this  orvstal  summer's 
mominjx,  tliat  lie  would  have  spoken  up  to  the 
Queen  herself. 

•'  You  hap]>y  bov,"  said  the  General ;  "  I  would, 
but  for  one  thing,  change  places  with  jon." 

"  And  what  is  that  thing,  sir  ?  "  said  James,  with 
perfect  innocence. 

The  General  looked  at  his  wife,  and  they  langhe<l. 
"  Come  in  the  caiTiage  with  us,  my  boy,"  .''lie  said. 

*'I  should  like  to,"  said  James;  "  I  shonhl  like  to 
go  anywhere  with  Ann,"  indicating  the  General  by 
a  nod  ;  "  but  I  have  promised  to  take  care  of  Ben 
lierr}',  and  v^e  are  going  thinl  class." 

'•  lie  will  be  all  right,"  said  the  General.  "  Come 
with  US,  and  I  will  pay  the  dilference." 

"  No.  1  am  mueii  obliged  to  you.  I  never  break 
my  promises.  Besides,  he  has  been  mewed  up  there 
so  long,  thirty  years  and  odd,  that  he  would  be  lost 
without  me." 

"  How  did  he  get  on  before  he  had  you  to  take 
care  of  him,  you  very  old  and  sagacious  gentle- 
man ?  " 

"  Well  enough.  Got  from  the  stool  to  the  gate, 
and  from  the  gate  back  to  the  stool,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  for  thirty  odd  yeai^s,  —  I  should  say, 
as  far  as  I  can  Judge,  the  most  perfect  school  porter 
that  ever  lived.  But  he  has  got  old,  and  wants  a 
proper  head  to  guide  him  ;  we  sliall  all  come  to  that 
some  (lay,  I  suppose.  Your  offer  is  veiy  kind,  but 
'I  n-ally  nnist  go  and  look  after  my  friend." 

"  Don't  be  too  sharp,  little  man,"  s;iid  the  Gen- 
eral.    "  What  is  your  name  V  " 

"Have  I  been  talking  too  fost,  sir?"  asked 
James,  wistfully.  "  I  think  I  am  a  little  beside  my- 
self this  morning.  My  name,  sir,  is  James  Sugden. 
I  was  a  shepherd  boy,  and  was  ])resented  to  St. 
Mary's  by  Squire  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  to  whom,  in  the 
main,  we  owe  the  new  change  in  the  school." 

"  Captain  Silcote's  father,"  said  Mrs.  General. 
And  her  husband  added,  "  A  bad  family ;  well,  I 
am  glad  he  has  been  doing  some  good.  He  had 
need." 

It  was  high  noon  before  this  queer  pair  of  travel- 
lers arrived  at  their  destination,  and  after  driving 
in  a  (ly  ten  miles  from  Basing-stoke,  saw  the  dear 
old  building,  which  they  had  left  in  London,  liefore 
them  again,  reproduced  perfectly,  from  the  dormi- 
tory windows  down  to  the  gargoyk-s  and  i)innacles 
of  the  chapel.  Ileproduced  indeed  ;  but  in  what  a 
strange  way  V  What  an  astounding  piece  of  magic 
was  tins !  They  had  left  the  old  building  that 
morning  in  Ix)ndon,  hemmed  in  by  ignoble  houses 
on  every  side  ;  in  the  hot  noon  they  foim<l  it  again, 
staniling  on  a  lofty  promontory,  which  thrust  itself 
out  into  a  beautiful  lake.  Behind  the  college,  and 
to  the  right  of  it,  the  dark  Scotch  fir  woods  rolled 
away,  tier  beyond  tier,  the  building  standing  out 
l)efore  them  like  some  new-carved  toy.  In  front 
there  was  the  lake,  calm  under  the  noonday  sun  ; 
and  all  around,  shutting  out  the  hoiizon  everywhere, 
i-oUed  the  hills,  in  sheets  and  scarps  of  purple  bloom- 
ing heather. 

It  was  a  wondorfidly  beautiful  sight,  —  those  who 
have  ha<l  the  luck  to  see  Mitchet  Pond  on  the  Ba- 
singstoke Canal  may  guess  how  lK»autiful.  Very  few 
IH'oj>le  know  the  great  beauty  of  those  <h>solat<^' 
ilam|tshire  lake.i,  lying  on  the  Bagshot  Sands. 
They  have  a  speciali/c  of  their  own,  from  Frimley  to 
Sowley,  a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles.  All  that 
a  hoiK-lesslv  poor  soil,  inferior  forms  of  vegetation, 
an<l  eolitude  can  do  for  one,  they  do.     At  times 


they  are  romantic,  as  at  Mitchet,  and  at  th"fl  lake  of 
Purley ;  but  all  of  them,  on  the  hottest  simmier's 
day,  suggest  to  one  wild  swcejting  winter  winds, 
and  warm  winter  ingle-nooks.  The  sounds  of  agri- 
cultural life  are  seldom  heard  upon  their  desolate 
margin.  The  bittern  startles  son\e  solitary  cow  in 
its  ila{)])ing  and  noisy  flight,  and  the  snipe  bleats  in 
the  jjlace  of  the  lamb. 

In  this  beautiful  building,  standing  where  the  for- 
est, the  lake,  and  the  moorland  met,  the  la<l  spent  a 
long,  hot,  solitary  stmimcr,  the  hajipiest  of  his  life. 
The  .solitude  did  him  little  harm,  and  the  freedom 
did  him  great  good.  For  instance,  in  his  long, 
lonely  rambles  over  the  gi-eat  sea-like  expanses  of 
heath,  from  one  cape  of  ibrest  to  another,  iiis  work 
of  the  last  half  came  to  him  with  a  new  meaning. 
Virgil  and  Horace  were  not  mere  ]iuzzles  of  scan- 
ninjli  mere  wearisome  exercises,  of  niemoiy.  In 
these  long  rambles  he  sometimes  repeated  the  pas- 
sages he  knew,  from  sheer  ennui  or  vacuity  ;  he  be- 
gan to  find  their  meaning,  and  by  degrees  to  a<lmirc 
them,  and  long  that  school  might  begin  again,  and 
that  he  might  know  more  of  them.  Of  English 
j>oetry  he  knew  nothing ;  that  was  a  later  revela- 
tion. He  says  now,  in  his  fanciful  way,  that  the 
imdoubted  purity  and  beauty  of  his  outline  comes 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  debauched  his  soul 
with  post  classical  literature  until  he  was  nearly 
seventeen.  Probably  the  plain  trutli  is,  that  he  has 
a  keen,  steady  c^'e,  and  a  keen,  steady  hand,  and 
that  the  kind,  genial  soul,  wdiich  is  inside  the  man, 
acts  on  the  dextrous  eye  and  hand,  and  rc])roduccs 
it«elf  If  he  chooses  to  assert  that  correct  drawing 
can  only  be  got  at  by  an  exclusive  study  of  the 
cliissics,  let  him  say  so.  He  is  not  the  first  man  who 
has  talked  nonsense  about  art,  and,  some  of  our 
cynical  friends  may  say,  certainly  not  the  last. 

Whether  she  had  been  cniel  or  kind,  he  had  al- 
ways feared  or  admired  Nature  ;  but  the  fantastic, 
broken  pivttine.«s  of  Berkshire  had  puzzled  and  con- 
fused him.  A  kaleidoscope  is  one  thing  :  a  painted 
window  by  Kaulliach  at  Cologne  is  anotlier.  In  this 
new  Paradise  he  for  the  first  time  saw  great  simple 
outline?,  —  long  lines  of  forest,  long  horizons  of 
heather,  sometuncs  at  his  farthest  point  southward 
broken  by  the  square  tower  of  a  gi-cat  cathedral, 
with  the  sea  gleam  beyond  ;  and  he  assayed  to 
draw  them,  but  could  not,  nor  ever  could  to  his 
satisfaction.  Amateurs  generally  begin  their  brief 
career  amidst  mountain  scenery  :  a  mountain  like 
Schchallion  or  Mount  Cervin  would  set  nine  men 
out  of  ten  to  work  to  ])aint  it.  lie  had  no  such 
luck  ;  he  tried  to  draw  the  «lull,  simple  lines  of  the 
Hampshire  landscape,  as  being  the  fii-st  thing  which 
he  recognized  as  (li-awable.  He  failed  so  iitterly 
that  Ben  Berry,  the  old  porter,  refused  entirely  to 
recognize  the  landscape  on  any  terms.  And'  so 
James,  in  spite,  late  one  evening,  in  the  lodge,  sit- 
ting, with  his  shoes  and  coat  ofT,  on  the  tjible,  drew 
old  Ben  himself,  and  did  it  uncommonly  well,  —  at 
least,  so  every  one  said  excejit  the  new  «lrawing- 
ma.«!ter,  who  set  him  on  at  once  at  pitches  and 
stiles. 

In  time  summer  flamed  into  autumn.  The  beds 
were  all  made  in  the  new  dormitories  ;  the  now 
organ  was  tuned  ready  for  the  first  day's  service. 
The  old  masters  had  dined  together  in  the  new  hall, 
and  had  sniffed,  with  intense  delight,  the  sweet  air 
of  autumn  from  the  Hampshire  moors ;  and  at  last 
the  boys,  wondering  and  delighted  at  their  new 
dross,  and  at  the  strange,  beautiful  Paradise  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  had  come  swarming 
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back.  JiUiu's  was  king  am(>n<;  them.  He  had 
ma.<tt'rc'l  the  new  nituation,  and  was  :ilways  after- 
wanls  irfi'iTed  to  ahont  crofs.><-country  business. 
He  thirly  kept  tlic  leail  lie  liad  taken.  Ho  had 
learnt  to  swim  during  the  holidays,  an<l  was  ahnost 
the  only  lx»y  who  eoidd  swim  well.  Octol)er  wa.s 
mild  that  year ;  and  on  the  fii-st  day,  bt^ture  the 
whole  school,  he  swam  acifjss  the  lake  and  back 
again,  and  became  tor  a  time  a  hero  among  thc.-e 
town-bre,d  boys.  It  wiis  little  enough  to  do ;  they 
could  most  of  them  do  it  the  next  smnmcr;  but  it 
gave  him  a  temporary  prestige,  which  w;is  very 
much  increased  by  Sijuire  Silcote  sending  him  a 
couple  of  sovereigns,  when  he  was  adviseil  of  this 
won<lerl'ul  Lcander  feat  by  a  faithful  friend  of  both 
parties. 

"  You  arc  now,"  said  this  faithful  friend  —  Arthin-, 
of  lialliol,  who  turned  up  here,  as  he  did  every- 
where else,  tor  no  assignable  reason  —  "  fairly 
launched.  While  you  were  dressed  in  those 
wretched  jK'tticoat^,  I  could  not  do  you  the  in- 
justice to  introduce  you  to  a  certain  jtleasant 
family,  where  there  are  boys  and  girls  of  your 
own  age.  At  Ciiristnias  you  will  be  asked  to  my 
brother's  house,  and  will  there  see  a  side  of  lite 
which  will  be  jwrfectly  new  to  you." 

Accordingly  he  paitl  his  visit  to  Lancaster  Square, 
and  atU'r  the  Christmas  holidays  Reginald  accom- 
panied him  back  to  school. 
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CHAPTKR    XV. 

OAllin.VLDI  AND    KOSSUTir  AIIK   STAUTLED   UY   TIIK   AITA 
BITIOX  OK   SIAOA.MK  «iK»)|{CiKY. 

Lkavino  now  for  a  time  the  fresh  and  free  Eng- 
lish-like atmosphere  of  I'urley  Lake,  I  must  ask  my 
reader  to  accompany  me  into  quite  a  ditferent  one  : 
into  the  atmosphei^e  which  has  been  made  by  the 
collision  between  European  courts  and  dynastic  tra- 
ditions and  democracy  combined  with  "  the  doc- 
trine of  nationalitiiis,"  —  which  atmosphere,  here  in 
England,  generally  otters  itself  to  the  outwaitl  senses 
with  a  scent  of  seedy  broadcloth  and  batl  cigars. 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  has  not  in  his  time 
met  a  political  exile  :  who  is  there  who  has  not  met 
one  whom  he  has  admired,  and  got  to  like  V  They 
are  iKjres,  you  say.  Certainly  their  cause  is  a  l)ore. 
Certainly,  at  odd  times,  when  one  is  busy,  I'olish 
and  Himgarian  politics  are  a  bore ;  and  one  does 
get  sick,  when  one  is  otherwise  employed,  of  being 
taken  by  the  button,  and  having  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment of  the  map  of  Europe  laid  before  one  in  a 
shrill  treble,  the  bass  of  which  consists  of  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  unutterable  wickedness  of  England, 
for  not,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men, 
hartlly  collected,  and  costing  a  hundred  a  year 
apiece,  ovemmning  Europe  with  two  million  of 
soldiers,  and  enforcing  at  the  pf)int  of  the  b.iyonet 
emancipation  of  nationalities,  an<l  what  the  Ameri- 
cans rail  a  "  Lilx'ral  Platform."  The  cause  was 
always  a  Inire  to  many  of  us,  even  while  we  loved 
them,  for  wc  most  of  us  thought  that  cause  hojK-less, 
ami  they  them.>^elves  were  inclined  to  Ik;  Iwres ; 
though,  thank  heaven,  the  Itidians,  at  all  events, 
by  persistent  boring,  have  got  what  they  want«>d. 
And,  if  you  look  at  it,  few  great  things  are  done 
without  j)ersistency,  which  means  l)oredoni  for  nn- 
intere«ted  jjcople.  Look  at  the  unjust  judj^e.  The 
very  n>an  whom  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  introduce 
to  you  «lirectly  under  the  uoin  dt  ijurrre  of  Kriegs- 
thurm  said  to  me,  not  so  very  long  ago,  "  Hevolu- 
tion  V  yes,  revolution.     Failure  once,  twice,  thrice. 


but  always  again  revolution.  The  card  must  turn 
up  some  day." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  their  boring  u'few  of  us  who 
have  known  anything  of  them  have  not  had  occa- 
sion to  admire  their  patience,  their  frugality,  an<l 
their  charity  towanls  one  another.  Necessity  had 
first  thrown  Boginsky  the  Pole  and  Ctiunt  Aurelio 
Frangipanni  tiie  Italian  together,  and  now  their 
resjK'ct  and  friendship  for  one  another,  afU'r  seeing 
out  so  nnich  griniling  poverty  together,  wjis  jjo  great, 
that  to  injure  one  was  to  arouse  the  dangerous 
anger  of  both. 

Frangipanni  was  a  tall,  slightly  built,  gentle- 
looking  man,  with  a  very  long  face,  a  good,  kindly 
deliberative  eye,  and  a  ]>rominent  thin  nose.  He 
was  neatly,  though  shabbily,  dresse<l ;  his  face  was 
carefully  shaved  all  over,  and  his  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  his  head  :  his  manner  was  grave,  polite,  and 
dignified  ;  he  was  a  gentleman  at  all  |>oints.  In 
politics  he  was  not  a  democrat  himself,  but  he  used 
to  tell  you  very  calmly  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  very  parlie  d'enfcr  itself, 
if  it  could  give  him  a  imited  Italy. 

His  beloved  iioginsky  was  a  patriot  of  another 
order :  fieree,  dark,  mysterious  plots  were  the  de- 
light of  his  really  kind  heart  (never,  of  coui*se,  in 
any  way  involving  assassination,  —  he  was  an  honest 
fellow  enough).  He  was  a  lean,  pale  young  man, 
of  rather  large  build,  without  a  hair  on  his  deeply- 
marked  face.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  at  this 
period  of  time,  I  should  say  that  he  was  broad- 
shouldered  and  athletic.  Other  things  about  him 
are  more  easily  remembered  ;  for  instance,  the  rest- 
less, defiant  pair  of  eyes,  which,  however,  never  set 
themselves  into  a  scowl  at  the  worst  of  times ;  and 
the  long,  thin,  delicate,  dexterous  fingei's,  almast  as 
restless  as  the  eyes.  We  used  to  believe  that  the 
extreme  pallor  of  his  complexion  arose  from  a  long 
imprisonment  in  a  Russian  fortress ;  jio.-sibly  want, 
an  incessant  aj)plication  to  the  trade  by  which  he 
got  his  poor  living,  that  of  engraving  maps  —  and 
engraving  them,  I  fear,  very  badly  —  had  as  much 
to  do  with  it  as  the  imprisonment.  I  have  IxH-i-owed 
the  name  Boginsky  from  the  Comtesse  d»s  Segin*  for 
him.  1  went  to  him  once  about  a  certain  map,  and, 
when  he  told  me  his  real  name,  and  I  found  out  who 
he  was,  I  doubt  whether  I  was  ever  more  startled 
iH'fore  or  since.  It  was  a  name  which  ranked  with 
GaribiUdi's  or  Kossuth's  at  that  time. 

I  am  remembering  too  much,  possibly.  Both  these 
gentlemen  are  now  prosperous,  and,  I  think,  happy. 
Italy  is  united,  and  Poland  dead.  Tliat  Boginsky, 
in  his  quiet  Au>tnvlian  farm,  weeps  at  times  tor  his 
dead  Polonia,  one  cannot  doubt :  but  she  is  only  a 
memory.  No  doubt,  also,  that  Frangipanni,  l)e- 
putato  at  Florence,  laments  his  Boginsky  ;  but  the 
world  has  not  iMjhaved  very  badly  to  either  of  them, 
all  things  considered. 

I  must  ask  your  patience  while  I  intnxluco  Kriegs- 
thurm.  Kriegsthurm  was  a  large,  powerful,  and 
now  a  somewhat  fat  man,  though  stdl  strong  and 
active.  IK>  was  a  man  with  a  muddy-red  com- 
plexion, with  a  lilt  jowl,  which  would  never  shave 
quite  clean  ;  a  brown,  short-cut  moustache,  a  .scpiare, 
thick  nose,  heavy  brown  eyebrows,  and  two  evil, 
steady  little  eyes.  A  gross,  strong  man,  who  fed 
gluttonously,  and  ruminate<l  for  an  hour  after  meals, 
with  his  fat  knees  crossed,  and  his  cunning  little 
eyes  gleaming  into  (juick  intelligence  whenever 
there  was  the  least  necessity  lor  attention  to  out- 
ward matters. 

This  man  got  bis  living  ostensibly  by  keeping  a 
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lodginp-housc,  generally   freciuented   by  distressed 

f)atriot.s;  he  alf^o  did  ii  little  photography,  and  a 
ittle  of  a  greM  many  other  things  whieh  we  will 
not  particularize.  Among  other  things,  he  was  a 
fortune-teller  and  a  subsidizer  of  spiritual  mediums, 
and,  somehow,  had  made  a  large  and  very  paying 
connection  in  this  line  among  certain  of  the  upper 
onlei-s.  He  was  a  spy  and  a  traitor;  but  Bogin^iky 
and  Frangipanni  believed  in  him,  loved  him,  and 
trusted  him.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  revolution- 
ist, and  far  shrewder  than  such  men  as  our  two 
honest  friends  before  mentioned.  And  the  man  had 
the  power,  strange  to  say,  of  holding  these  simple 
gentlemen  in  leash.  When  Frangipanni  came  back 
to  him  in  '48,  naked  and  wounded,  Kriegsthurm 
took  him  in,  and  set  him  up  again  (let  that  be  men- 
tioned to  his  credit).  "  1  told  you  not  to  go,"  he 
said.  "  I  told  you  the  pear  was  not  ripe ;  and  I 
married  a  Jewess,  and  ought  to  know.  And  here 
you  are.  It  will  all  come  in  time  if  you  wait  for  it. 
A  man  of  your  mark  should  not  go  Strasbourging 
and  Boulogning.  By  the  by,  his  time  will  come, 
you  mark  my  Avords.  Let  Boginsky  go,  if  you  like  ; 
if  he  was  knocked  on  the  head,  I  could  find  a  dozen 
like  him.  And,  besides,  I  am  not  going  to  have  it 
done  yet."  The  man's  shrewdness  and  power  were 
undeniable,  and  Boginsky,  who  limped  in  later,  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  Kriegsthurm  deserved  well 
of  the  democracy  of  Europe.  When  Garibaldi 
started  for  Sicily,  in  1860,  this  man  ranged  and 
raged  through  Ivcicester  Square  and  Kentisii  Town, 
arousing  the  patriotic.  "  This  thing  will  do,  I  tell 
you,"  he  said ;  "  the  time  has  come,  and  the  man  is 
on  the  spot !  Don't  stint  yourselves  for  money  now. 
Never  mind  what  you  owe  me.  Let  it  wait.  I 
want  the  Two  Sicilies  to  begin  with.  I  '11  let  your 
three  pound  fifteen  stand." 

To  this  man  Kriegsthurm  our  old  friend  Squire 
Silcote  in  later  times  propounded  the  (juestion : 
"  Whether  or  no  he  did  not  think  himself",  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  Europe  ?  "  Kriegs- 
thurm laughed  in  his  face  so  diabolically  that  Sil- 
cote stood  silent  and  aghast  with  wonder  and 
admiration. 

In  this  man's  house,  —  a  dull,  squalid  house,  in  a 
back  street  in  Kentish  Town,  —  on  a  dull,  rainy 
day,  Frangipanni  and  Boginsky  sat  at  their  work. 
Count  Frangipanni  was  correcting  the  Italian  exer- 
cises of  one  of  his  pupils ;  Boginsky  was  doing  his 
map-work  ;  and  they  had  sat  opposite  one  another 
for  some  hours,  scarcely  speaking,  for  bread  must  be 
won  somehow.  It  was  a  dull,  dark,  dirty  room, 
with  what  Mrs.  Grundy  would  call  a  "  foreign " 
smell  in  it ;  meaning,  I  take  it,  a  smell  of  soup  and 
cigars.  But  at  last  a  neighboring  clock  struck  one, 
and  Boginsky  cast  his  graver,  or  whatever  it  was, 
on  the  table,  and  cried  out  in  English,  for  they 
neither  knew  well  the  other's  language, — 

"  Father  Frangipanni,  I  will  work  no  more  before 
dinner;  and  dinner  is  due.  Father,  if  thou  dottest 
another  /,  I  will  denounce  thee.  Talk  to  me.  My 
Boul  is  hungry." 

*'  I  will  talk  to  thee,  dear  son,  when  1  have  fin- 
ished my  next  paragraph.  Canst  thou  never  wait  ?  " 
They  thce'd  and  tliou'd  one  another ;  they  thought 
from  their  experience  of  other  languages  that  it  was 
A  proof  of  familiarity, 

*'  Wait  ?  No,  I  can  nevei*  Wait.  Father,  the 
doctors  of  medicine  in  France  can  open  veins  and 
transfuM  blood.  Father,  let  us  get  licr*^  a  I^rench 
doctor,  and  let  me  have  some  of  your  old,  ^Id, 
waiting  blood,  passed  into  my  veins.     For  ffly  Vttsivt 


is  like  a  blazing  coal.  I  want  my  Maz/.ini.  He 
satisfies  my  soul.  And  he  is  not  here,  not  there, 
not  nowhere.  Have  the  assassins  caught  him  ? 
(live  me  my  Miizzini,  or  transfuse  to  me  some  of 
your  heart's  blood,  and  teach  me  to  wait" 

'•  Titch  me  to  weet,"  as  he  said  it.  Frangipanni, 
putting  away  his  pens,  ink,  and  paper  with  his 
usual  tidiness,  smiled  at  him. 

"  I  do  not  tell  you  to  wait,  dear  little  Pole,"  he 
said.  "  I  do  not  tell  you  to  hesitate  in  any  way. 
There  is  the  door,  my  dear,  and  outside  it  you  will 
find  George  Street,  Kentish  Town,  London,  England. 
Cry  Havoc,  my  dear,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  in 
George  Street,  hey  V  You  want  a  little  wild  talk, 
my  son,  and  your  Maz/.ini  is  not  handy  for  you. 
'J'alk  your  wild  talk  out  to  me,  my  son,  instead  of  to 
your  Mazzini.  Our  dear  one  is  safe,  no  doubt.  I 
say  to  you  that  your  temper  is  too  hot  about  affaii-s, 
and  the  king  is  not  ready.     Scold  me,  dear  child." 

The  dear  child  Boginsky  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  scolded  with  a  venge^mce. 

"  King  not  ready  ?  Did  ever  you  hear  of  a  king 
who  ever  was  readv,  unless  he  was  pushed  on  behind 
by  an  overwhelnung  democracy  ?  I  cry  out,  from 
the  inmost  depths  of  my  burning  heart,  for  a  democ- 
racy, and  you  talk  to  me  of  kings.  lioll  a  king's 
head  before  the  coalized  scoundrels  as  Danton  ditl. 
Let  the  great  heart  of  every  nation  speak  out  in  a 
universal  suffrage." 

"  As  in  Poland,  for  instance,  my  child,"  said  Count 
Frangipanni.  "  How  —  knowing,  as  you  do,  that 
the  peasantry  are  most  naturally  bound  to  the  Rus- 
sian side,  to  the  side  of  order,  to  the  side  which  will 
give  them  some  sort  of  peace  and  security  —  can 
you  talk  such  nonsense  '.■'  Kings  are  of  value,  orders 
are  of  value.  All  should  be  utilized  in  the  great 
cause  of  nationality,  with  democracy  if  necessary, 
without  democracy  if  jwssible.  Come,  child,  no 
more  of  it.  Am  1  not  an  aristocrat  myself?  You 
forget  your  mannei-s,  my  dear  ;  and  you  forget  also 
that  you  are  an  aristocrat  yourself:  proscribed  it  is 
true,  but  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  proscribed 
till  the  day  before  yesterday.  Nothing  can  ever 
make  you  anything  but  Count  Boginsky,  you  know. 
And  you  lose  your  temper  over  it  all,  my  son.  You 
entertain  pei-sonal  feuds,  and  have  your  reminiscen- 
ces. Now  you  should  copy  me  in  that.  I  have  no 
personal  feeling  towards  any  one  in  the  world." 

Boginsky  laughed,  and,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  burst  into  song,  set  hurriedly  to  some 
wild,  whirling  dance  music,  —  and  into  no  despi- 
cable kind  of  song  either ;  for  he  had  a  fine  tenor 
voice,  a  good  knowledge  of  singing,  and  was  besides 
singing  very  noble  words:  indeed,  there  are  but  few 
better:  — 

"  I  heard  last  night  a  little  cliilil  ro  singing, 
'Ncatli  CBsa  Ouiili  windows  by  the  church, 
'  O  bella  liberti,  O  Ixilla  ! '     Stringing 
The  same  wonls  still  on  notes  he  went  In  search 
So  high,  for  you  cuncludcd  the  upspringlny,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  older  man's  face  flushed  up.  "  But  I  have 
no  pei-sonal  feeling  towards  any  man  whatever,"  he 
saitl.  "  This  is  not  the  time  for  excitement  either. 
Be  tpiiet." 

No  personal  feeling  whatever,  my  dear  Count 
Aurelio  Frangipanni?  You  are  quite  sure  about 
that  ?  You  and  Boginsky  had  argued  together 
about  politics  a  long  time,  and  you  had  always 
ended  by  asserting  that  you  had  no  personal  feeling 
against  any  one  in  the  world :  while  our  wild  young 
Boginsky  Wn«  for  hanging  up  half  the  European 
statesmen  in  &  fcrtv.     The  above  conversation  with 
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Boginsky  is  not  very  imporUint,  .niitl  is  only  a  varia- 
tion on  a  hundreil  others;  bnt  it  ended  by  proving 
that  you  liwl  n  strong  personal  feeling  against  one 
man  at  least. 

For,  while  they  were  idly  waiting  for  their  dinner 
—  Frangipanni  having  nronouncetl  against  singing 
of  all  kinds,  even  against  Barret  Browning,  en- 
grailed on  Strauss,  and  certainly  i)roducing  revolu- 
tionary fruit  —  there  eame  a  ring  at  the  bell.  Then 
there  was  a  conference  in  the  pa>«sage ;  and  then 
the  draggle-tail  servant  girl,  a  shrewd  enou<j;h  little 
Cockney  on  most  occjxsions,  who  hail  shown  in  more 
princes  than  one  into  that  parlor  in  her  time,  and 
who  did  the  general  work  of  the  house,  opened  the 
door,  and  said,  — 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,  here  is  the  Prince  of  Castel- 
nuovo." 

The  elfect  of  the  little  Cockney  maid's  words  was 
something  fearful  to  see.  The  calm  middle-aged 
gentleman,  Count  Frangipanni,  without  the  slight- 
est personal  feeling  towards  any  one  in  the  world, 
bounded  on  his  feet,  and  cried  out,  "  Death  and 
fury  !  give  me  my  sword  !  Is  he  mad  to  hunt  me 
down  here  V  My  sword,  Boginsky  !  my  sword  ! 
Traitor,  you  are  hohling  me  !  "  And  the  ferocious 
and  sanguinary  democrat,  who  was  ready  to  hang 
up  half  the  statesmen  in  Europe  in  a  row,  threw 
himself  on  his  brother  count,  and  held  him  back  by 
sheer  force,  saying,  "  Now  you  are  going  to  make  a 
tool  of  yourself,  you  know.  You  would  be  an  assas- 
sin at  this  moment  if  I  was  not  here  to  take  care  of 
you.  Sit  down  in  that  chair  and  hold  your  tongue. 
You  have  bitten  your  mouth  in  your  pai^sion,  and 
the  blood  is  running.  Suck  your  lower  lij),  and 
swallow  the  blood.  Don't  let  him  see  it;  and,  if 
you  possibly  can,  sit  quiet,  and  let  me  do  the  talk- 
ing. 

Count  Frangipanni  had  done  what  he  hated  do- 
ing beyond  most  men,  —  had  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self, and  been  detected  in  the  act  by  a  very  pretty 
woman.  He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  towering  up  in  a  dignified  attitude,  white 
with  rage,  the  very  veins  in  his  forehead  swollen, 
and  Count  Boginsky  was  still  holding;  him  back  with 
l)oth  hands,  and  begging  him  to  be  calm ;  when 
there  entered  to  them  a  very  handsome  woman  in  a 
white  bonnet,  a  rich  white  lace  shawl  over  a  silver- 
gray  moire  anti([ue  dress,  and  delicately  fitting 
cream-colored  gloves,  —  a  monstrous  contrast  to  their 
shabby  squalor,  —  who  began,  "  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons,"  and  then  stopped  in  sheer  wonder  at  the 
astounding  appearance  of  the  two  men  before  her. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

TIIK  PRIXCKSS,  AFTEIt  AN  ISKFFKCTUAL  EFFORT  TO  COM- 
l-OSK  MATTKH8  UKTWKKN  ITALY  AM)  AU8TIUA,  HAS  A 
I.ITfUK  TABLK-KArriNG. 

Count  Fraxc.ipanni  was  the  firet  to  recover 
liis  presence  of  mind.  lie  advanced,  blushing  deej>- 
ly,  towards  our  old  acipiaintancc  the  Princess  of 
Castelnuove.  Boginsky  stood  staring  open-mouthed, 
utterly  taken  aback  at  what  one  may  be  allowed 
to  call  this  "sell,"  and  apparently  very  much  in- 
clined to  laugh. 

Frangipanni  took  her  for  a  foreigner,  probably 
because  she  was  so  well  <li-e8sed,  and  spoke  to  her 
in  his  kind  of  French.  "  I  owe  Madame  a  thousand 
apolomes  for  discovering  mc  in  such  a  lamentable 
disonlcr.  My  serene  Ma<lame  will  have  the  com- 
placency to  bond  her  powerful  mind  to  understand 
that  I  am  getting  old,  and  am  subject  to  cbhuLae- 


wenls.  The  sudden  announcement  of  the  name  of 
so  eminent  a  princess,"  —  here  he  began  to  remem- 
l>er  that  she  was  an  Knglishwoman  —  "  of  one  so 
devoted  to  the  Ted  —  I  babble  —  to  the  Austrian 
interests,  pnxluced  a  recurrence  of  my  malady.  I 
am  unfortunately  Italian  in  my  sympathies.  The 
noble  step-son  of  Madame,  unless  I  delude  myself, 
ornaments  still  the  court  of  Vienna.  May  I  do  the 
honors  of  our  miserable  mcnat/e,  and  may  I  receive 
the  commands  of  Madame  ?  " 

Madame,  with  her  silly  good-nature,  never  cared 
to  incpiire  his  name.  "  You  may  depend  on  it,"  she 
said  in  her  French,  which  was  much  queerer  than 
Frangipanni's,  "  these  eUoui.fsemenls  are  all  stomach. 
Don't  let  them  cause  yon  any  inconvenience.  A 
soup<;ou  of  brandy  in  your  tea  of  a  morning  will  set 
you  all  right.  Every  one  has  them  more  or  less, 
though  you  certainly  do  seem  to  suffer  more  than 
most,  I  must  say.  None  of  you  Italian  patriots  have 
much  digestion  to  speak  of,  you  know :  that  is  why 
you  are  so  troublesome.  But  1  am  seeking  Herr 
Kreigsthurm,  and  that  silly  girl  told  me  he  was  here. 
1  make  then  my  apologies  and  withdraw." 

And  she  withdrew.  Boginsky  had  time  to  say, 
"Is  that  the  Englishwoman  whom  the  traitor  Cas- 
telnuovo  married  for  her  money  ?  "  when  she  came 
back  again,  and,  standing  before  the  door,  opening 
and  shutting  her  parasol,  said,  in  her  native  tongue, 
"  Does  Monsieur  speak  English  ?  " 
"  He  does." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  hope  there 
is  no  ill-will  between  us.  I  begin  to  think  that  I 
know  ^lonsieur's  face,  though  I  cannot  remember 
his  name.     AVill  he  favor  me  with  it  ?  " 

''  To  oblige  Madame,  anything.  I  am  the  un- 
happy Count  Aurelio  Frangipanni." 

"  O,  my  good  gracious  goodness!"  said  the  poor 
Princess,  dissolving  into  tears,  and  using  a  lace 
pocket-handkerchief  most  unatt'ectedly.  "This  is 
tlie  most  dreadful  thing  wiiich  ever  happened  to  mc. 
My  dear  sir,  I  give  you  my  honor  that  I  thought 
you  had  been  dead  some  time.  And  to  find  you 
alive,  and  in  this  miserable  state,  makes  mc  so  deeply 
unhappy.     Can  I  do  nothing?" 

"Madame's  disappointment  at  finding  me  alive  is 
most  natural.  Madame's  ofier  of  assistance  is  most 
natural  also,  as  it  comes  from  her  kind  and  gener- 
ous heart.  But  she  must,  with  her  intuitive  good 
taste,  perceive  that  the  acceptance  of  any  such 
offers  IS  iin])ossible  on  my  part.  I  feel  sure  that 
Madame  will  see  that  without  taking  offence  at  my 
plain  speech." 

So  spoke  the  Italian  gentleman  to  the  English- 
woman whom  he  hated  and  despised,  and  whose 
husband  had  betrayed  him  most  shamefully,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  as  he  lielicvcd  by  her  instigation. 
There  was  just  a  little  irony  in  it,  but  the  Princess 
had  not  brains  enough  to  see  it. 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry  for  all  that  took  place,  Count, 
and  politics  aiv  p<}litics,  and  your  side  were  not 
blameless,  you  know,  and  I  have  plenty  of  money, 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  sainted  Massimo,  now  in 
glory,  would  approve  almost  anything  you  would 
mention  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Do  think  of 
it." 

"  I  will,  Madame,  anil  Mtlltclv  decline  It." 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  ofVended  you  by  the  offer  of 
money.  Forgive  me.  I  am  powerful  at  Vienna  ;  I 
represent  the  Protestant  interest  there  to  a  certain 
extent.  C'an  I  «lo  nothing  politically  for  you  ?  If 
you  could  manage  —  to  manage  you  know  —  so  far 
as  to  let  me  take  in  your  submission  ;  I  couhl  man- 
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age  almost  anything  for  you.  Now  do  ppeak  the 
won.1,  my  dear  soul,  because  I  really  had  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

So  siie  dragged  her  coarse-toothed  harrow  over 
the  nervous  and  delicate,  almost  fanatical,  soul  of 
poor  Count  Frangipanni.  It  seems  that  the  men 
who  came  back  in  the  best  case  from  the  ghastly 
nightmare  Moscow  expedition  were  the  Neapolitans 
—  the  most  sensitive,  most  passionate,  and  yet  the 
most  enduring  of  men.  Count  Frangipanni  was 
one  of  them. 

"  Madame's  offers  arc  most  politely  declined,"  said 
he,  very  gently  indeed. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
•where  Kriegstliurm  is." 

We  have  most  of  us  known  more  than  one  man 
who  is  under  the  delusion  that  if  you  curse  and 
swear  in  a  foreign  language,  God  does  not  hear  you  ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  delusion.  Kriegs- 
thurm,  who  had  overheard  the  whole  of  this  from  the 
open  door  of  the  parlor,  across  the  passage,  must 
have  been  imder  this  impression,  or  he  never  would 
have  dared  to  swear  to  himself  in  the  way  he  did. 
Polyglot  spy  as  he  was,  he  exhausted  nearly  every 
oath  in  Europe  over  the  luiutterable  stupidity  of 
the  servant-girl  Avho  had  brought  about  this  rencon- 
tre. Tiie  Princess's  very  presence  there,  iiKjuiring 
for  hiu\,  he  argued,  would  prove  tliat  he  had  at  one 
time  boon  in  relation  witli  the  traitorous  Italian- Aus- 
trian j)arty  ;  and,  if  she  accidentally  let  out  anything 
about  their  Ibrmer  relations  —  which,  as  the  most 
loose-tongued  woman  he  had  ever  met,  she  was  very 
likely  to  do  —  Frangipanni  and  Boginsky  would  set 
it  about  among  other  refugees  not  so  scrupulous  as 
themselves,  and  it  would  be  totally  impossible  for 
him  to  leave  England  without  the  chance  of  a  knife 
between  his  ribs.  "  And  what  the  mischief  does  she 
want  here  V  "  he  kept  asking  himself  in  the  intervals 
of  swearing.  "  Does  she  want  foreign  intelligence, 
or  hanky-panky,  or  what  the  deuce  does  she  want  V  " 

Hanky-panky,  it  appeared.  Siie  wanted  spiritual 
intelligence  of  the  last  moment,  on  a  subject  which 
had  agitated  and  distressed  her  extremely.  She 
had  scarcely  taken  her  seat,  and  had  not  boon  halt 
a  minute  in  the  room,  when  she  had  told  him  thus 
much.  Tiie  wonderfully  dextrous  scoundivl  was 
perfectly  ready  for  her  even  in  that  time,  anil  inter- 
ruj)ted  her. 

"  My  dear  patroness  need  not  delay  over  jirelim- 
inaries.  I  have  been,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  spirit- 
ual rapport  which  exists  between  your  highness  and 
myself,  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation  for  these  two 
hours.  You  have  only  to  look  at  me,  madam,  to 
see  that  1  speak  the  truth." 

"  How  will  that  do  as  to  time  ?  "  he  thought.  "  I 
know  she  has  come  straight  to  me ;  but  did  she  get 
the  news  at  Silcote's  or  in  town  ?  And  what  the 
deuce  is  it  V  " 

He  certainly  did  look  disturlwd ;  even  such  a 
cunning  rogue  as  he  cannot  swear  liimself  into  a 
blind  rage  one  minute,  and  remove  all  traces  of 
it  in  the  next.  The  Princess  was  very  much 
delighteil. 

"  I  was  certain  that  we  were  still  en  rapport,  my 
faitht'ul  Kriegsthurm.    How  can  I  rewanl  you?" 

"  By  sharing  your  anxiety  with  me,  madam.  It 
IS  worry  enough  that  I,  in  the  interests  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  board  at  my  house  two  dark  iussassins. 
I  beg  you  to  remove  this  new  cause  of  anxiety  as 
(juifkly  as  i)ossII)le." 

"  Tiien  you  have  no  notion  of  its  cause  ?  "  aaked 
the  Princess. 
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"  Madam,  what  time  have  I  had  to  Cv.nsult  any  of 
the  usual  oracles  ?  "  And  he  reflected,  "  The  fn-st 
shot  was  a  good  one  with  regard  to  time ;  siie  h;is 
heard  something  in  London."  Then  he  went  on. 
"  But  you  are  fatigued  with  your  long  journey, 
madam  ;  long  travelling  in  a  railway  is  most  fa- 
tiguing, and  the  Great  Western  carriages  are  not 
well  ventilated.  May  I  get  you  a  gla.ss  of  wine  ?  " 
All  this  because  he  knew  the  woman's  habit  of  chat- 
tering, and  because  he  knew,  also,  that  suggestions 
of  time  and  ])lace  would  suggest  ordinary  ideas  to 
her  feeble  mind,  and  make  her  chatter. 

"  I  have  not  come  far,"  she  said  ;  ''  I  got  my  cab 
at  the  end  of  Binlcage  Walk.  So  I  had  not  far  to 
walk.  I  am  not  tired,  but  I  am  very  much  dis- 
tressed." 

He  had  it  .ill  now. 

"  I  have  been  distressed  myself,  madam,  for  a  long 
time,  on  the  same  subject.  The  original  mischief 
arose  from  Mars  crossing  Venus  at  the  hour  of 
nativity  in  the  house  of  death.  Your  nephew  has 
not  been  to  blame  :  no  man  could  fight  against  such 
influences. 

"  I  don't  understand  astrology,"  said  the  poor 
Princess.  ("  Thank  heaven  I "  thought  Kriegsthurm, 
"  for  I  am  sure  /  don't.  What  an  awful  fool  this 
woman  is.  I  wonder  what  she  will  stand  over  this 
business  ?  ")  "  I  am  sure,  as  you  say,  that  my  poor 
Robert,  my  favorite  nephew,  has  been  born  under 
evil  influences,  and  is  not  in  the  least  to  blame. 
But  I  want  a  spiritual  consultation  witii  you,  as  to 
whether  his  father  is  likely  to  pay  his  debts  af\er 
this  dreadful  fiasco,  and  if  not,  what  is  to  be  done. 
Tliis  last  business  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  the  Horse 
Guards  have  taken  it  up." 

"  We  had  better  have  a  spiritual  consultation, 
madam.  I  think  everything  is  ready.  Shall  we 
begin  ?  We  cannot  begin  too  soon,"  he  added,  for 
he  wanted  time  to  think,  and  did  not  know  as  much 
as  he  wished. 

"  Will  you  darken  the  room  ?  "  said  the  Prin- 
cess. 

Not  if  he  knew  it,  thought  Kriegsthunn ;  he 
wanted  to  watch  that  foolish,  handsome  face  in 
broad  dayligiit.  "  The  8j)irits  who  communicate 
with  me,  madam,  do  not  rccjuire  darkness,"  he  said ; 
and  so  the  rogue  and  the  fool  sat  down,  and  put 
their  hands  on  a  table.  This  seems  wearisome  and 
ridiculous  ;  but  please  to  remember  that,  scarcely 
four  years  ago,  a  large  minority  of  educated  peoj)le 
were  either  playing  at,  or  playing  with,  the  same 
idiotic  game,  and  that  many  are  playing  at  it  still. 

"  If  you  are  not  going  to  darken  the  room,"  said 
the  Princess,  "  I  think  I  will  take  a  glass  of  sherry. 
I  am  so  awfully  afraid  of  seeing  something.  I  don't 
mind  the  knocking  so  much  after  a  time,  but  I 
could  n't  bear  to  see  anything.  I  should  die  of 
fright." 

She  had  her  sherry,  and  they  sat  down  again. 
For  a  very  long  time  tliei-e  was  silence,  but  at  last 
the  Princess  gave  a  scream,  for  which  Kriegsthurm, 
now  on  the  high  hoi-se,  i-ebuked  her  with  a  scowl. 
The  rapping  had  begun  with  what  Air.  Dickens  calls 
"  a  runaway  carriiige  double."  Kriegsthurm  frowned 
her  into  silence,  jmd  began  taking  down  the  num- 
l>er8  of  the  raps  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  pencil. 
The  raps  all  came  from  beneatli  the  table  in  rapid, 
unaccountable  grouj)s,  and  by  degrees  the  table  be- 
came a<jitated,  and  tliey  had  to  stand  up  ;  and  then 
the  table,  being  deprived  of  tlie  assistiince  of  Kriegs- 
thurm's  great,  ugly,  sausage-like  knee,  became  quiet 
again.     I  don't  know  how  he  managed  the  matter, 
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but  it  was  like  a  fourth-class  amateur  conjurinn;- 
trick  from  bt'fiinninfj  to  end,  —  not  to  be  compared 
to  Frikell  or  Stoclure's  woi-st ;  but,  Imvin};  to  tlo  it 
before  a  very  silly  person,  lie  dared,  like  those  gen- 
tlemen, to  do  it  in  daylight.  Tlic  result  is  what  we 
have  to  do  with,  however.  When  the  raps  had 
ceased,  the  tabic  was  <iuiet,  and  he  had  had  time  to 
think  the  matter  over,  it  appeareil  that  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  communication  from  the  other 
worlil :  — 

'•  Captain  Bob  Silcote  have  undoubtedly  made  a 
worse  mess  of  it  than  ever  he  have  done  before. 
There  is  no  chance  whatever  of  his  father's  j)aying 
his  debts  again;  ami  any  attempt  of  his  most  amia- 
ble aunt's  doing  the  like  thing  will  bring  on  her  the 
anger  of  the  spirits,  at  present  well  intended  to- 
wards her,  and  may  induce  them  to  plague  her,  for 
her  good,  with  a  Poltergeist.  There  is  no  fear  that 
Captain  Slleote  will  marry  the  Signora  Maritornes, 
being  married  already,  and  knowing  well  what  he 
is  .tlxjut.  He  had  better  go  to  Vienna  ('  Cheezc 
it  al)road,'  it  stood  in  the  originr.l  pencil  MS.,  before 
Kriegsthurm  had  time  to  bnng  his  mind  to  bear  on 
details),  where  his  aunt's  purse  ami  influence  will 
aid  him.  Outlawing  will  be  liis  portion  ;  and  let 
him  keep  clear  of  dark  places  in  Italian  territory, 
lest  they  should  find  out  that  he  is  his  dear  aunt's 
nephew." 

So  much  lia<l  he  time  to  concoct  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  got  rid  of  his  visitor,  and  went 
anxiously  back  to  his  two  lo<lgers. 

They  had  no  earthly  suspicion  of  him  :  as  loyal 
gentlemen  themselves,  they  never  dreamt  that  a 
man  who  had  become  their  familiar  fHend  in  mis- 
fortune could  be  a  traitor  and  a  spy.  Frangipanni 
talked  pei-sistcutly  in  a  solemn  monotone  about  his 
wrongs  in  general,  and  the  injuries  received  from 
Castelnuovo.  all  dinner  time :  and  warned  Kriegs- 
thurm against  having  anything  to  do  even  with  his 
English  wife,  who  could  not  but  be  treacherous  from 
the  name  she  bore. 

As  for  Robert  Silcote,  his  fiasco  was  in  the  morn- 
ing papers.  In  a  spirit  of  sheer  mischief  he  ha<l 
persuaded  that  reckless  Spaniard,  Madame  Mari- 
tornes, to  go  for  a  tour,  leaving  her  engagement,  at 
the  cost  of  thousands  upon  thousands  to  hei-self,  and 
the  "VMAt  indignation  of  tiie  public.  It  was  so 
ojK'nly  and  notoriously  the  work  of  llobert  Silcote, 
and  came  at  the  end  of  so  many  other  shameful 
scandals,  that  his  collapse  was  instantaneous.  The 
army  authorities  interfered,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended to  sell  out  Frantic  efforts  were  made  by 
some  of  the  tradesmen  to  catch  him,  but  he  anti- 
cipated all  the  ne  exeats,  and  arrived  safely  in 
Vieuuji. 

(To  be  eonUnuefl.] 


COUSIN  JANE. 

WiiKN  my  little  cousin  Jane  Lnmley  came'to  me 
one  morning,  and  said  in  her  blushing  way,  "  cous- 
in William,  Mr.  Forbes  has  proiKJsed  to  me,  and  I 
have  accej)ted  him,"  I  felt  that  I  must  Ihj  a  very  old 
cousin  indeed,  a  very  safe  cousin  as  girls  would  say, 
or  she  would  never  have  chosen  mo  for  a  confidant. 

I  was  pleased,  and  I  was  w)rry,  to  hear  the  tidings. 
I  was  pleased,  becauM*  it  was  a  very  gootl  offer ;  ami 
I  was  .sorry,  because  Mr.  Forbes  wouhl  fcike  Jane 
away  —  selfrsh  animal !  —  and  though  I  lia<l  never 
cared  to  marry  her  myself,  I  thought  it  a  hard  case 
to  see  her  marry  another.  However,  as  ]>leasurc 
had  come  first,  so  it  was  the  predominant  feeling, 


and  I  shook  hands  with  Jane,  and  congratulated  her 
on  her  good  fortime.  For  it  was  decitledly  good 
fortune.  Mr.  Forbes,  though  a  widower,  was  not 
thirty ;  ho  was  good  looking  and  accomplished  ;  he 
was  well  off  too,  and  had  a  charming  home  within  a 
convenient  distance  of  London ;  in  short,  he  was  a 
most  eligible  husband  lor  Jane,  who  had  not  a  far- 
thing of  her  own,  and  who  owed  the  very  clothes  she 
wore  to  my  father's  kindness.  Not  that  he  thought 
it  nuTch  kindnass,  dear  old  boy.  Jane  was  his  pet, 
and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  he  considered  Mr.  Forbes 
a  very  fortunate  man  in  having  secured  her.  Of 
course.  I  thought  so  too,  for  I  knew  Jane's  value. 
Still,  Mr.  Forbes's  offer  puzzled  me. 

Jane  had  come  with  her  little  story  to  me  in  the 
garden  ;  we  were  alone  in  one  of  the  green  arbors. 
She  stoo<l  in  the  shade,  bareheaded,  modest,  with  a 
happy  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  soft  dewy  light 
in  her  brown  eyes.  I  ha<l  never  seen  her  look  half 
so  well  in  her  whole  life  as  she  looked  then,  and  — 
sliall  I  say  it  ?  —  Jane  did  not  look  at  all  pretty ! 
No,  not  at  all.  No  one,  indeed,  could  call  Jane 
ugly  or  even  plain;  but  there  was  an  absence  of 
beauty  in  her  face,  which  was  the  more  remarkable 
that  pi-etty  girls  abounded  in  our  county.  She  had 
a  nice  figure,  a  graceful  carriage,  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  a  happy  look  ;  that  she  had,  and  no  more.  She 
was  also  a  sensible  girl,  clever,  well  bred,  and  ami- 
able, though  dreadfully  shy  with  strangers  ;  but  how 
could  Mr.  Forbes  know  anything  of  Jane  save  her 
shyness  V  He  had  not  seen  her  more  than  a  dozen 
times  in  all,  and  Jane  was  so  (juiet,  that  he  must  he 
a  very  penetrating  and  far-seeing  man  in<leed  if  he 
had  discovered  her  merits  during  those  brief  inter- 
vi(!W3.  I  ventured  on  expressing  some  surprise. 
''  How  sly  you  both  have  been,  Jenny,"  I  said. 

"  No,  William,  not  at  all  sly,  I  assure  you,"  she 
replied,  gravely.  "  I  had  no  idea  Mr.  Forbes  thought 
of  such  a  thing  till  he  mentioned  it  the  other  day." 

"  Then  you  did  not  say  '  yes  '  at  once  Jenny  V  " 

"  How  could  I  ?  I  was  so  confused  that  I  shotdd 
not  even  have  asked  for  time  to  think  over  it,  if  he 
had  not  made  the  suggestion." 

It  was  very  plain  that  Jane  was  not  in  love  ;  but 
then  how  odd  if  he  were  !  I  had  seen  them  to- 
gether the  dsy  before  this,  and  Mr.  Forl>es,  for  a 
young  man,  was  a  cool  lover,  to  say  the  lea^t  of  it. 
Despite  her  inexperience  in  such  matters,  Jane  felt 
some  surprise  too,  and  she  exprt^ssed  it  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sauciness  and  simplicity  which  she  often  dis- 
j)laye(r  with  me,  but  which  she  had  certainly  never 
showed  to  Mr.  Forbes. 

"  Do  you  know,  cousin  William,"  she  said,  looking 
up  at  me,  "  I  must  be  a  very  fa.scinating  ])erson  alter 
all.  1  am  not  pretty,  I  am  twenty-three,  I  am  not 
rich,  I  anj  quiet,  and  yet  Mr.  Forljcs,  who  has  only 
to  pick  and  choose,  is  smitten  with  me." 

*'  How  <lo  you  know  he  is  smitten  ?  "  I  inquired. 

I  repented  the  (juestion  at  once  ;  but,  luckily, 
Jane  only  laughed. 

"  Why  should  he  want  to  marry  me  if  he  were 
not  smitten  V  "  she  asked  gayly. 

"  Ah !  to  be  sure.  And  you  are  smitten,  of 
course,  Jenny  ?  " 

"  No,"  wiw  her  rather  serious  rt^ply.  "  I  admire 
Mr.  Forl)e8,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his  afiectiou  ;  but 
though  I  lio|H!  to  be  very  happy  with  him,  I  am  not 
what  is  called  in  love,  cousin  VVilliam.  That  is  not 
in  my  way,  I  supixwe." 

And  Jenny  just  uttered  a  little  tremulous  sigh 
of  regret,  and  looked  like  an  ancient  maiden  who 
bids  adieu  to  love  and  its  follies  ;  but  who,  though 
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conscious  of  her  wisdom,  fuels  rather  inournful  to  be 
so  verv  wise.  These  little  fanciful  ways  and  con- 
ceits, which  tempered  her  good  sense,  and  made  it 
endurable,  —  for  mere  good  sense  is  apt  to  be  dread- 
fully oppressive,  —  were  Jane's  real  fascination,  in 
my  opinion.  I  could  underatand  that  a  man  shoidd 
be  alluix'fl  by  them  ;  but  they  were  never  displayed 
unless  in  intimacy,  and  Mr.  Forbes  could  know 
nothing  about  them.  Still,  he  must  be  smitten,  as 
Jane  said ;  for  whv  else  should  he  wish  to  marry 
her  ? 

L'  hurry  be  a  proof  of  love,  Mr.  Forbes  was  very 
much  in  love.  He  wanted  to  marry  Jane  off-hand  ; 
and  when  my  aunt  Mary,  who  kept  house  for  us,  re- 
monstrated a  little  indignantly,  Mr.  Forbes  showed 
some  temper.  He  submitted,  liowever,  and  the 
courtship  went  on.  I  could  not  help  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  it,  and  I  did  not  like  what  I  saw.  Jane, 
silly  child,  seemed  (julte  happy  with  such  attentions 
as  Mr.  Forbes  paid  to  her ;  but  if  she  was  satisfied, 
I  was  not.  ^Ir.  Forbes  went  through  love-making 
most  conscientiously ;  but  I  remembered  my  flirta- 
tion with  Grace  Anley  seven  yeare  before,  and  I 
thought  it  was  something  very  dilFerent  from  this. 
I  never  caught  Mr.  Forbes  giving  Jane  any  of  those 
looks  which  had  made  me  so  dreadfully  ridiculous 
in  those  days  ;  I  never  saw  him  raised  to  bliss  or 
sunk  to  despair  by  anything  m^-  little  cousin  said  or 
did ;  and  what  was  very  significant,  I  never  once 
saw  him  try  to  be  alone  with  her.  I  drew  the  piti- 
less conclusion  that  Mr.  Forbes,  though  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  I  knew,  had  nothing  to  say  to  Jane. 

I  was  alone  with  her  on  the  evening  before  the 
wedding-day.  We  sat  in  the  parlor,  by  one  of  the 
open  windows,  and  Ave  looked  out  at  the  garden.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this  garden  would  seem 
very  dull  and  lonely  when  my  little  cousin  Jenny 
was  gone.  No  more  should  I  hear  her  gayly  carol- 
ling in  the  morning,  as  she  ran  down  the  alleys, 
light  and  blitlie  us  a  bird  on  the  wing.  No  more 
would  I  see  her  reading  in  one  of  the  arbors  as  in- 
tent as  a  young  Muse.  No  more  would  the  waving 
of  her  nuKslin  dress  or  the  pattering  of  her  little  feet 
on  the  gravel  give  me  pleasant  thoughts  of  youth 
and  girlhood.  She  was  going  off  to  Paris  with  that 
cold  Mr.  Forbes,  and  after  their  honeymoon  trip  he 
woidd  take  her  to  his  house  and  keep  her  there  Ibr- 
ever.  These  were  dismal  thoughts ;  so,  with  a  groan, 
I  said  : 

"  You  arc  going  away  to-morrow,  Jane  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Do  you 
know,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  cousin  William." 

"  Nonsense,"  I  said,  a  little  crossly.  "  You  like 
it.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  desperately  in  love 
with  Mr.  Forbes  by  this  time." 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  she  rej)lied,  with  one  of  her  little 
solemn  wavs ;  "  it  is  very  odd,  but  I  am  not  in 
love  with  Mv.  Forbes,  in  spite  of  all  his  devotion 
to  me." 

Mr.  Forbcs's  settlements  had  been  very  liberal 
indeed,  but  other  devotion  I  had  not  seen. 

"  It  is  very  wrong,"  continued  poor  Jenny  in  a 
tone  of  keen  remorse ;  "  but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, 
you  know.  Nevertheless,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Forbes 
al)Out  it  the  other  day." 

"  Did  you,  though  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  rather  startled 
at  this  unnecessary  piece  of  candor. 

"  Yes ;  and  he  said  it  did  not  matter,  that  we 
should  be  very  haj)py  together,  and  that  I  would  be, 
he  knew,  a  good  mother  to  his  little  boy." 

Jane's  simplicity  and  Air.  Forbes's  coolness  both 
confounded  me.     It  was  plain  ho  was  no  more  in 


love  with  Jane  than  Jane  was  with  him.  Only,  why 
on  earth  did  he  want  to  marry  her  ?  How  did  he 
know  that  she  would  make  a  good  mother  to  his  lit- 
tle boy  ?  Jane  had  no  sort  ot"  experience  concern- 
ing children,  and  Avas  not  even  very  fond  of  them. 
Slie  liked  them,  to  be  sure  :  but  I  had  never  seen 
her  go  baby  mad,  like  Grace  Anley.  Mischievous 
little  flirt,  she  knew  it  became  her,  I  sujijwse. 
Well,  well !  I  have  had  my  revenge.  I  saw  Grace 
the  other  day,  —  she  is  now  Mrs.  Grant,  —  and 
Grace,  my  nymph,  my  sylph,  has  grown  stout. 

I  don't  exactly  know  what  reply  I  gave  little  Jane ; 
I  dare  say  some  truism  about  the  non-necessity  of 
ardent  love  on  her  part ;  for  she  said,  in  her  serious 
Avay : 

''  So  I  think,  cousin  William ;  besides,  you  know, 
feeling  that  deficiency,  I  must,  of  course,  make  it  up 
by  being  ever  so  much  better  tlian  I  might  have  been 
if  I  had  returned  all  ]\Ir.  Forbes's  feelings." 

But  she  sighed  ;  perhaps  the  prospect  of  being  so 
very  good  seemed  a  little  austere  to  my  young 
cousin.  Aunt  Mary  came  in  and  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation.  I  went  out  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  did 
not  see  Jane  till  the  next  morning. 

A  pleasant  blushing  bride  my  cousin  looked,  almost 
pretty,  and  (|uite  happy.  Mr.  Forbes  Avas,  as  usual, 
very  handsome ;  a  little  pale,  perhaps,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  he  Avent  through  the  trying  mar- 
riage ceremony  Avith  manly  fortitude.  When  it  Avas 
over,  he  seemed  to  have  cast  a  Aveight  of  care  aAvay, 
and  accepted  our  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
Avith  something  like  a  happy  smile.  The  wedding 
breakfast  Avas  late,  and  I  did  not  see  much  of  him 
before  wo  all  sat  doAvn ;  but,  Avlien  Ave  did  so,  I 
thought  Mr.  Forbes  looked  a  very  excitable  bride- 
groom, and  that  even  (juiet  little  Jane  had  very  fitful 
spii-its  for  a  bride.  I  drew  no  conclusions  until  Jane 
entered  the  library,  Avhere  I  stood  alone,  to  bid  me 
good  by.  We  had  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in 
that  library,  and  I  did  not  Avonder  that  Jane  showed 
some  emotion  on  finding  me  there.  But  Avhen  she 
came  up  to  me,  and,  instead  of  taking  my  hand, 
thrcAv  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  laid  her  cold 
cheek  to  mine,  and  burst  into  sobs  and  tears,  I 
i\i\t  a  Avonder  verging  on  alarm. 

"  Jane,  my  dear  girl,  my  darling,  Avhat  ails  you  ?  " 
I  said,  anxiously. 

"  I  am  going  aAvay,"  she  sobbed ;  "  oh,  cousin 
William,  I  am  going  aAvay  ! " 

She  Avould  say  no  more.  She  Avas  going  away, 
but  surely  she  had  knoAvn  that  all  along  ;  and  surely 
it  Avas  not  to  go  and  leave  us  that  could  put  her  in 
such  a  state  of  despair  as  this.  I  could  get  no  ex- 
planation from  her.  There  Avas  no  time.  The  car- 
riage Avas  Availing;  they  Avere  looking  for  her. 

"  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming,"  she  cried,  darting 
from  me,  and  speaking  in  a  light-hearted  voice.  I 
followed  her  out.  Mr.  Forbes  handed  her  into  the 
carriage,  stepped  in  after  her,  and  my  little  cousin 
Jane,  noAV  Mrs.  Forbes,  Avas  gone  forever  from 
amongst  us. 

Jane  had  not  been  long  married  when  my  father 
died.  Aunt  Mary  AA-as  ordered  to  thu  south  of 
France,  and  I  remained  alone  Avith  the  housekeeper. 
These  were  dreary  days.  I  Avished  now  I  had  pro- 
posed to  Jane,  and  married  her ;  I  fancied  we  should 
have  made  a  happier  couple  than  iMr.  and  Mre. 
Forbes.  She  Avrote  now  antl  then  ;  she  never  com- 
plained, but  she  never  once  said,  "I  am  happy." 
She  j)raised  Mr.  Forbes  and  his  house,  and  sjwke  of 
her  position  and  her  comforts,  —  of  herself,  never. 
The  theme  that  most  frequently  recurred  in  her  let- 
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ters  was  Arthur,  Mr.  Forbcs's  little  boy.  She  re- 
corded his  savin<rs  and  doings  with  evident  fondnesp, 
and  I  bcfjan  to  think  that  a  young  bride  whose  mind 
was  so  niueh  engrossed  by  her  Imsband's  ehiUl  eoidd 
not  J)e  a  very  happy  one.  I  Imd  received  a  general 
invitation  to  Mr.  Forbes's  house,  an<l  though  Jane 
did  not  once  remind  nie  of  it,  I  resolved  to  visit  tlie 
Elms.  It  would  be  a  ehange  ;  besides,  I  wanted  to 
see  why  Jane  was  not  happj'.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  though  my  visit  was  unexpected,  Mr.  Forbes 
received  me  very  cordially. 

"Jane  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,"  he  said; 
"  she  is  out  with  my  little  boy." 

Jane  catne  in  presently  with  a  sickly  peevish- 
looking  little  fellow,  —  the  wonderful  Arthur,  about 
whom  she  ha<l  had  so  nuich  to  write.  She  colored 
on  seeing  me,  but  delight  in  her  face  I  saw  not.  If 
I  could  have  believed  it  of  Jane,  I  should  have 
thought  she  was  sorry  I  had  come.  She  stammered 
a  welcome,  however,  but,  as  I  soon  perceived, 
shunned  every  opi)ortunity  of  remaining  alone  with 
me.     Once  I  caught  her  on  the  staircase. 

"  Well,  Jane,  are  you  happy  V  "  I  whispered. 

"  (),  quite  happy,"  she  replied,  airily.  "  Is  not 
the  Elms  a  charnnng  place  ?  "  And  she  made  her 
escape. 

Yes,  the  Elms  was  a  charming  place  ;  a  brown  old 
house,  spacious  and  convenient,  with  a  gay  flower- 
garden  around  it,  and  beyond  this  a  region  of  an- 
cient elm-trees  scattered  on  a  grassy  slope.  Truly 
the  mistress  of  this  pleasant  abotle  and  well-ordered 
household,  tiie  wife  of  that  handsome  agreeable  gen- 
tleman, ought  to  have  been  a  happy  woman  ;  but 
she  was  not.  I  saw  it  at  once.  .Jane  had  grown 
thin  and  j)ale,  and  looked  sad  and  careworn.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Forbes  look  a  happy  man.  I  did  not  like 
the  rigid  lines  which  a  few  months  had  made  in  his 
handsome  face.  lie  was  very  kind  to  his  wife,  and 
strictly  polite  ;  but  of  fondness,  of  love,  of  tender- 
ness, I  saw  no  sign.  He  kept  these  for  his  child, 
who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  ill-tempered  little 
three-year-old  wretches  I  had  ever  seen.  Yet  Jane 
seemed  to  rival  her  husband  in  doting  afl'cction  for 
^  that  little  monkey,  who  began  our  accjuaintance  by 
making  faces  at  me,  and  followed  it  up  biting  my 
leg  before  dinner.  "  He  was  a  great  sufiercr,"  apol- 
ogetically said  his  father. 

I  thought  I  was  the  sufferer  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, but  I  bore  the  pain  —  I  have  the  mark  to 
this  day  —  with  that  heroism  which  politeness  alone 
can  inspire.  I  did  not  intend  paying  Mr.  Forbes  and 
his  wife  a  long  visit  ;  but  our  intentions  have  little 
power  over  the  course  of  events.  Tiiat  same  even- 
ing I  took  a  walk  with  Mr.  Forbes,  stumbled  over 
the  root  of  a  tree,  and  sprained  my  ankle.  It  was 
very  provoking.  My  snrain  was  one  of  the  worst ; 
the  dotitor  who  was  called  in  ordered  rest,  —  total 
rest,  he  said.  In  short,  I  was  <'ondemned  to  spend 
?nany  days,  some  weeks,  perhaps,  at  the  Elms.  Mr. 
ForlK'S  behave<l  unexceptionally ;  lu;  was  cor.lial, 
he  was  kind,  he  was  hospitable;  and  my  little  .Jane, 
onse«'ing  me  in  severe  pain,  l>ecame  once  more  my 
dear  little  Jane  of  ohl  tunes.  She  was  a  good  deal 
with  me,  —  I  mean  alone  with  nie.  Her  hu.<band 
had  business  in  London,  and  went  there  daily ;  and 
whilst  I  lay  stretched  on  a  sofa  in  the  parlor,  .Jane 
sat  and  worked  and  watched  Arthur  and  his  maid 
out  in  the  garden. 

•'  Jane,"  1  said  to  her  one  day,  afler  biding  my 
time,  '*  why  are  you  not  happy  ?  " 

Jane  became  crimson,  anil  I  saw  her  little  fingers 
tremble  as  she  vainlv  tried  to  thread  her  needle. 


"I  —  I  am  very  happy,"  she  stammered. 

"  No,  Jane,  you  are  not ;  neither  is  Mr.  Forbes. 
I  do  not  want  to  meddle  between  you  ;  but  yet, 
.lane,  if  a  word  of  sound  sensible  advice  from  cousin 
William  would  help  to  set  matters  right,  why  not 
give  yourself  the  chance,  and  him  the  pleasure,  of 
that  word  V  "  Her  color  came  and  went ;  her  work 
dropped  on  her  lap ;  she  clasped  her  bands  and 
said  : 

"  (),  if  you  could  —  if  you  coidd  tell  me  some 
thing  —  advise  me,  I  mean.  O,  cousin  William,  if 
you  could  make  my  husband  like  me  !  " 

"  I  always  suspected  this,"  I  replied,  rather  nic- 
fully  ;  "  but,  child,  I  must  know  why  he  married  you. 
Do  you  know  ?  " 

"  O,  yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  very  peculiar  tone ; 
"  and  that  is  just  the  mischief.  If  I  had  known 
nothing,  all  might  have  been  well." 

This  was  very  mysterious.  It  took  me  some  time 
and  trouble  to  make  Jenny  more  explicit ;  at  length, 
she  told  me  all. 

"  When  we  wei'c  really  married,"  she  began,  "  and 
I  came  home  his  wife,  and  looked  at  him  and  felt 
proud  of  him,  I  was  happ)'.  O,  so  happy  !  Perhaps 
you  i-emember  that,  even  before  changing  my  dress, 
I  went  down  the  garden.  I  had  a  foolish  fancy 
to  gather  some  of  my  favorite  flowers  and  take  them 
with  me.  I  thought  to  be  alone  there ;  but  some 
one  had  given  Mr.  Forbes  a  letter  on  our  coming  in, 
and  he  had  gone  to  the  garden  to  read  it.  I  saw 
him  in  the  summer-house,  sitting  in  your  chair,  his 
head  flung  on  the  table,  his  arms  clasped  above  it ; 
and  I  heard  him  groaning  as  if  he  were  in  great 
agony.  I  turned  cohl  and  trembled.  I  knew  it  was 
no  physical  pang  that  wrung  those  moans  from  him. 
Tlie  letter  he  had  been  reading  was  on  the  ground 
by  him.  I  picked  it  up  and  stood  with  it  in  my 
hand,  looking  at  him.  He  had  not  heard,  and  he 
did  not  heed  me.  I  looked  just  at  the  first  woi-ds  ; 
and  when  I  had  read  them,  I  could  not  leave  off  till 
I  had  finished  the  whole  letter.  •  God  help  me  I  It 
was  a  love-letter,  written  to  my  husband  by  one  who 
had  been  comj)elled  to  betray  him :  but  who,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  repented  her  error  and  asked  to  be 
forgiven  !  She  wrote  full  of  hope  and  fondness. 
She  had  suffered  so  much  that  he  could  not,  she 
said,  be  long  angry  with  his  own  Annie !  Yes, 
she  called  herself  his  own.  I  was  his  wife ;  I  had 
not  been  an  hour  mairiod ;  I  still  wore  my  white 
dress,  iny  veil,  and  my  orange-wreath,  and  another 
woman  wrote  thus  to  my  husband  !  He  now  roused 
himself  and  saw  me.  I  still  held  the  lett^'r  in  my 
hand,  and  my  face,  no  doubt,  told  him  that  I  had 
read  it ;  for  he  took  it  from  me  and  walked  away,  — 
both  without  a  word.  I  wondered  how  he  felt.  Was 
he  sorry  the  letter  had  not  come  sooner  ?  Would 
he  have  given  me  up  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar? 
I  know  l)etter  now,  —  I  know  Mr.  Forbes  could  not 
be  dishonorable  ;  but  then  my  mind  was  not  my  own. 
One  thing,  however,  was  clear.  He  did  not  love 
mc.  He  ha<l  wished  to  marry  me  in  onler  to  punish 
tlur  ingrate,  and  to  hurry  our  marriage  in  order  to 
forestall  hers  and  show  her  how  little  he  felt  her 
faithlessness.  He  Iia<l  taken  me,  poor,  ]>lain,  and 
unattractive,  that  I  might  owe  him  much,  and  he, 
the  rich,  handsome  gentleman,  owe  me  very  little. 
That  was  it,  and  cousin  William,  it  was  very  bitter. 

"  You  know  why  that  we  are  not,  and  cannot  bo, 
happy.  It  is  because  I  read  that  letter.  I  am  like 
Psyche,  and,  like  her,  I  pay  for  my  error.  If  I  had 
remained  ignorant,  I  should  have  been  content. 
Mr.  Forbes  would  have  acted  his  part  to  the  end, 
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and  to  the  end  I  shouUl  have  thought  tliat  I  had  fas- 
cinateil  him.  But  niv  poor  little  jn-ide  has  had  a 
fall,  and  little  cousin  ^ane  has  been  sorely  humbleil. 
She  knows,  what  yon  knew  all  along,  tiiat  she  was 
never  loved,  but  merely  made  the  instrument  of 
an  anjjry  lover's  iwenge.  Still,  1  must  be  just  to 
him.  I  am  sure  he  meant  to  make  me  very  happy, 
—  to  be  generous,  kind,  and  attentive,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  end,  he  would  have  liked  me.  Only,  you  see, 
now  he  cannot.  I  know  too  much.  As  he  is  in 
your  presence,  so  he  is  in  private,  —  a  })erfect  gen- 
tleman. I,  who  meant  to  be  so  good,  so  devoted,  so 
dutiful  even,  never  fmd  a  wonl  to  say  to  my  hus- 
band. I  answer  when  he  speaks,  and  that  is  all.  I 
am  cold  as  a  statue  when  he  is  by.  I  feel  it,  I 
know  it,  and  I  cannot  help  it :  that  Annie  is  ever 
between  us,  and  she  ft*eezes  me.  I  have  never  seen 
her ;  I  do  not  know  who  she  is,  what  she  is  like ; 
but  sometimes  I  lie  awake  at  night  and  think, '  If  he 
were  to  find  me  dead  to-morrow,  would  he  be  very 
sorry  V  he  could  marry  his  Annie." 

Poor  little  Jane  !  My  heart  ached  for  her,  and  it 
ached  all  the  more  that  I  fancied  she  was  fond  of 
her  husband.  "  Jenny,  Jenny,"  said  T,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  will  tell  you  why  you  can  do  nothing  to  win  Jlr. 
Forbes ;  it  is  because  you  like  him." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  I  saw  her  fore- 
head, her  neck  even,  turn  crimson. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  she  said  at  length,  looking  up 
and  turning  pale  again.  "  I  like  him,  —  1  who  re- 
proached myself  for  not  caring  enough  about  him 
when  we  married,  —  1  who  meant  to  try  so  hard  to 
get  that  liking.  I  like  him.  He  does  not  see  it,  he 
never  will  see  it ;  but  if  he  should,  I  shall  be  tlie 
most  wretched  of  women.  It  is  the  thought  of  my 
indifference  that  reconciles  him  to  his  lot ;  if  he 
knew  the  truth,  he  would  fmd  it  unendurable." 

"  IIow  do  you  know  that  ? "  I  asked,  much 
startled. 

'•  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  know  it.  I  nearly  be- 
trayed myself  once,  and  I  cannot  foi^t  his  look  of 
uneasiness  and  alarm." 

"  Jane,  you  slander  your  husband." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  quietly,  "  and  you  nmist  not 
misunderstand  me  and  wrong  him.  I  am  quiet,  yon 
know  ;  well,  I  believe  that  jVIr.  Forbes  took  me  7>art- 
ly  for  that.  '  Here  is  a  girl  who  will  expect  no  de- 
votion, no  fondness,  no  nonsense,'  he  thought,'  noth- 
ing, at  least,  that  I  cannot  give  her.'  Suppose  he 
finds  out  that  I  am  not  the  woman  he  thought  me, 
and  that  when  I  married  I  did  expect  to  love  and  to 
be  loved,  will  it  not  be  misery  to  him  to  try  and  ful- 
fil his  part  of  the  compact  ?  " 

Alas !  that  was  true,  and  Iwicause  it  was  true  I 
heaved  a  deep  sigh.  At  that  moment  the  parlor 
door  opened,  and  Arthur  came  in.  At  once  he 
crept  up  to  his  young  step-mother.  She  took  him 
on  her  knee,  and  twining  his  arms  around  Iht  neck, 
he  nestled  on  her  bosom,  and  thence  looketl  at  me 
with  a  pale  pitiful  little  face  that  made  me  forgive 
him  all  his  sins. 

"  Jane,"  I  said,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  add  that 
my  eyes  were  dim,  "there  ia  your  hope  and  your 
link  with  the  father," 

Jane  shook  her  head  rather  sadly, 

"  No  link,"  she  replied,  "  but,  if  possible,  a  caiise 
of  further  division.  When  I  came  and  found  this 
poor  sickly  thing,  my  heart  yearned  towards  it,  per- 
liaps  iMicause  it  suffered  Y\kv  myself;  perhai)s,"  she 
added,  with  a  faint  blush,  "becaiise  it  was  his.  I 
called  it,  and  it  can»e,  I  can'.sse<l  it,  and  it  fell 
asleep  in  my  arms.     When  it  was  sick,  I  tended  it; 


when  it  was  peevish  and  fretful  through  pain,  I  bore 
with  it ;  and  thu.^,  I  snjipose,  it  loved  me.  But,  you 
see,  it  loves  me  too  much.  One  who  ought  to  In: 
firet  is  second  now,  and  second  far  away.  I  am 
obeyed  when  another  is  not  heeded ;  I  am  sought 
when  another  is  Icfl,  and  I  am  not  his  Annie  that 
the  preference  should  not  be  re-senUnl ;  not  against 
me,  indeed,  not  against  the  child,  but  resented  as  a 
wrong.  For  if  there  be  a  being  passionately  loved, 
it  is  this  little  pale  creature.  His  mother  died  when 
he  wa.s  born,  and  his  father  almost  became  a  woman 
for  his  sake.  He  nui-sed  him,  he  tended  him,  and  I 
reap  the  sweet  fruit  of  love,  —  I,  who  had  not  the 
care  of  the  tree.  But  I  enniiot  help  it.  This  is  my 
comfort  in  sadness ;  this  little  warm  living  creature 
clinging  to  me,  and  I  cannot  give  it  up.  When  I 
talk  to  it  and  play  with  it,  when  I  dre.«s  it,  as  I  like 
to  do  daily,  I  feel  almost  happy.  Arthur  is  not  .al- 
ways cross  as  you  have  seen  him,  cousin  William ; 
Arthur  does  not  jilways  bite,  for  Arthur  is  not  al- 
ways in  pain,  poor  little  fellow.  He  has  days  when 
he  is  bright,  and  merry,  and  frolicsome,  without 
mischief,  just  like  a  young  kid.     Eh,  Arthur?" 

Arthur  looked  up;  she  stooped,  and  their  lips 
met  in  a  long  fond  kiss.  They  were  thus  when  Mr. 
Forbes  entered  the  room.  I  saw  his  color  change 
as  he  perceived  the  child  in  his  wife's  arms,  but  he 
soon  recovered  his  composure,  came  up  to  us  cheer- 
fully, and,  bending  over  Jane's  shoulder,  asked  Ar- 
thur to  kiss  papa.  Arthur  frowned,  and  gave  papa 
a  sulky  push.  Mr.  Forbes  tried  to  smile  as  he 
walked  away,  but  the  smile  was  forced,  though  a 
blush  which  followed  it  was  real.  We  are  none  of 
us  perfect,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  as  Ai-thur 
pushed  his  father  away,  a  saucy  little  look  of  tri- 
umph passed  through  Jane's  brown  eyes:  a  look 
that  to  me,  at  least,  said  very  plainly :  ''  I  am  not 
Annie  ;  but  some  one  can  love  me,  Mr.  Forbes,"  It 
was  this  look  which,  whether  he  understood  it  or 
not,  made  Mr.  Forbes  color  like  a  girl. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  solicit  confidence  under 
pretence  of  giving  advice ;  nothing  more  trouble- 
some, to  a  conscientious  person,  than  to  give  the 
proffered  counsel  when  the  confidence  has  been 
made.  So,  at  le;ist,  I  now  felt,  and  I  dreaded  lieing 
alone  with  Jane  again ;  but  I  found,  to  my  great 
(•onif()rt,  though  not  without  some  mortification,  that 
Jane  had  spoken  to  get  relief,  not  to  be  ."xdvised. 
At  least,  she  never  asked  me  to  suggest  what  line  of 
conduct  she  should  pursue  towards  her  husband, 
and  I  believe  she  even  forgot  that  anything  of  the 
kind  had  been  mentioned  between  us,  I  pitied  her 
from  my  heart,  but  I  saw  no  remedy  to  her  sorrows, 
I  pitied  Mr,  Forln^s,  too.  You  see  it  is  one  thing  to 
marry  a  woman  with  the  intention  of  giving  and 
receiving  affectionate  regard,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  marry  a  girl  who  takes  the  liberty  of  falling  in 
love  with  you,  and  who  feels  aggi'ieved  if  you  do 
not,  or  rather  cannot,  follow  her  example.  What 
should  I  have  done,  for  instance,  if,  marrying  Jane 
for  the  sake  of  being  comfortable  with  her,  I  had 
suddenly  «liscovered  that  my  saucy  little  cousin  wa.s 
enamored  of  poor  me  V  It  has  occurred  to  me  since 
then,  that  Jane  would  not  so  have  committeil  her- 
self with  me,  but,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  think  of 
that,  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  not  proposed  to  her,  and 
I  pitied  her  husbantl ;  lor  if  Jane's  misfortune  was 
to  have  rcail  tlie  letter,  his  trouble  wijs  to  read  her 
heart  rather  too  truly.  Poor  little  simple  Jane  !  it 
was  like  her  to  think  that  she  could  keep  such  a 
secret  from  a  husband,  who  had  not  love  to  blind 
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I  watched  liim  withont  seeming  to  do  so,  and  I 
felt  Hiiro  tliat  Mr.  Forbes's  grief  was  to  see  liis  wife's 
love  and  not  he  able  to  return  it  ;  liis  grief  wius  to 
have  married,  as  ho  thought,  a  Kensiljle  meiTenary 
girl,  and  to  find  out  that  he  was  wedde<l  to  a  fond 
and  tender-hearted  woman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  resented  that  love,  or  that  it  bored  him  ;  but 
he  couhl  not  return  it. 

I  wa.s  beginning  to  walk  al)Out  with  the  help  of  .-x 
stick,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Forbes  go  off  in  his  chaise  one 
morning  with  Arthur. 

"  Please  to  tell  Jane  that  I  am  taking  the 
child — "  he  said  to  me. 

On  hearing  this,  Arthur,  who  had  sat  quietly  till 
then,  uttered  a  scream  of  dismay,  and  calle<l  on  his 
"  mamma."  I  saw  Mr.  Forbes  bite  his  lip,  but  he 
drove  away  all  the  faster,  and  both  father  and  child 
Avert!  out  of  sight  in  a  few  moments.  Jane  had 
heard  the  cry,  and  now  came  down  rather  scared. 
On  hearing  the  explanation  I  gave  her,  she  turned 
very  pale. 

"  O,  why  does  he  take  him  to  Ilarting?"  she 
cried,  piteously  ;  "  my  maid  has  just  told  me  the 
small-po.x  is  there.  Oh,  if  one  could  only  overtake 
him  ! " 

That  was  out  of  the  question,  so  I  did  my  best  to 
comfort  Jane  ;  but  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she 
still  kept  sighing,  — 

"  O,  why  did  he  take  him  ?  " 

Why,  indeed  ?  The  child  came  home  bright  and 
well,  and  his  father  seemed  quite  friumphant  at 
having  kept  him  half  a  day  away  from  his  step- 
mother. 

"  And  he  was  not  at  all  unhappy,  Jane,"  he  saitl, 
with  marked  emphasis. 

All  day  the  chihl  continue<l  well  and  merry,  but 
next  morning  he  fell  sick,  and  by  the  time  his  father 
came  home  at  night  he  was  ill ;  he  had  the  small- 
pox. It  was  I  who  told  Mr.  Forbes.  He  turned 
dreadfully  pale;  he  had  learned  in  the  course  of  the 
day  that  the  epidemic  was  at  Ilarting.  It  was 
there,  and  he  had  taken  his  child  to  it;  he  had  taken 
bim  to  illne.^,  perhaps  to  death,  just  to  brave  and 
tease  his  poor  young  wife !  I  knew  all  this  passed 
in  his  mind,  for  the  first  words  he  uttered  were, — 

"  God  foTwive  me  !" 

His  next  remark  was  the  question, — 

"  Has  .Fane  ever  had  it  ?  " 

"  Never,"  I  replie<l,  gravely. 

"  Then  she  nnist  not  stay  with  him,"  he  said, 
quickly  ;  "  she  must  not." 

He  went  up;  I  followed  him  to  the  nursery. 
Jane  was  there  bending  over  the  little  cot,  with 
Ai-thnr's  hand  in  hem.  Mr.  Forbes  went  up  to  her ; 
he  w.as  much  agitated.     He  could  scarcely  speak. 

"  .Jane,"  he  said,  without  looking  at  the  child, 
"  you  nuist  not  stay.  I  know  you  iiave  never  had 
this  complaint,  —  you  must  not  stay." 

'•  Would  you  say  that,  if  I  were  his  mother  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  risk  your  life,"  he  urged. 
"  I  have  had  it,  so  nns  your  cousin.  We  risk  noth- 
ing ;  vou  risk  nuich." 

*•  AVhat  ?  "  asketl  Jane,  and  my  pale  sa<l-face<l 
little  cousin  Invame  for  a  while  a  glowing  and  al- 
most a  lieautiful  woman  ;  "  what  <lo  I  risk  ?  Life  !  It 
is  not  so  dear,  Mr.  Forlies.  Disfigtirement !  What 
change  for  the  worse  would  that  make  in  my  lot?  " 

Mr.  Forbes  said  not  a  word. 

♦'  I  have  had  that  child's  love,"  continued  Jane, 
looking  back  towards  the  cot,  "  and  nothing,  noth- 
ing shall  make  me  leave  him  ! " 


No  more  was  said.  Arthur  moaned  as  he  lay,  and 
Jane  sat  on  one  side  of  him,  and  her  husband  pn 
the  other. 

Three  days  they  sat  thus.  Three  days  the  little 
sufferer  lingered.  On  the  fourth,  an  angel  called 
him  and  released  him  from  his  pain.  I  was  present 
when  he  died.  That  poor  peevish  little  fellow  had 
become  so  patient  and  so  meek  in  his  illness,  that  I, 
too,  had  begun  to  love  him.  My  heart  smote  me 
when  I  saw  his  eyelids  flutter  strangely,  and  his  pale 
lips  quiver,  and  his  little  face  —  it  was  neither 
blotched  nor  altered  —  tsikc  the  strange  calmness  of 
death.  Jane  wej)t  silently.  Mr.  Forbes  was  tear- 
less, and  sat  looking  on  like  one  turned  to  stone. 
At  fii-st  he  seemed  incredulous,  but  at  length  he 
understood  that  it  was  all  over.  I  do  not  think  he 
saw  me  ;  if  he  did,  he  forgot  me.  He  turned  to  his 
wife. 

"Jane,"  he  sai<l. 

She  looked,  and  did  not  move. 

"  Jane,  come  to  me." 

She  rose,  and  went  and  sat  on  the  couch  by  his 
side.  With  a  sudden  moan,  in  which  love,  remorse, 
and  pain  seemed  to  mingle,  he  drew  her  towards 
him.  He  laid  his  head  on  that  kind  bosom  where 
his  child's  head  had  so  often  rested.  It  had  been 
the  refuge  of  all  little  Arthur's  troubles,  and  it  now 
received  the  strong  man's  passion  of  grief.  Jane 
flung  her  arms  around  her  husband's  neck  and 
mingled  her  tears  with  his,  and  whilst  they  wept  to- 
gether, the  young  and  innocent  dead  slept  on  and 
smiled  divinely,  with  closed  eyes,  at  that  fair  world, 
without  sorrow,  passion,  or  pain,  which  it  just  had 
entered. 

I  softly  stole  away,  feeling  that  out  of  the  saddest 
grief  good  may  come.  Long  afler  this,  Jane  said 
to  me,  — 

"  Cousin  William,  my  husband  gave  me  his  heart 
in  that  hour,  and  he  has  never  taken  it  back  again." 

"  And  never  will,  little  Jane ;  for  if  there  be  a 
fondly  loved  wife,  you  are  that  woman." 

Jane  had  the  sinall-ix)x  ;  but  her  husband  nursed 
her  through  it,  and  she  recovered  quickly,  and  was 
not  at  all  disfigured.  Happy  Jane  !  I  saw  her  the 
other  day  when  I  called  at  the  Elms  on  my  way  to 
London.  What  a  bright  old  house  it  looked,  now 
tiiat  Jane  was  loved  and  happy?  How  proud  Mr. 
ForlH's  seemed  of  his  wife  and  of  their  only  child, 
a  l)eautiful  boy  very  like  him,  —  need  I  say  his  name 
is  Arthur?  Well!  Do  you  know,  fond  though  she 
evidently  was  of  him,  I  doubtccl  if  Jane  loved  this 
Arthur  (piite  so  much  as  she  had  loved  the  other 
one  ?     I  told  her  so. 

"  The  first  Arthur,"  she  replied,  "  was  the  child  of 
my  sorrow  ;  the  second  Arthur  is  the  child  of  my 
liappincs-i.  Both  could  not  be  <lear  after  the  same 
fa.«hion.  Resides,  the  other  Arthur  loved  me  best, 
antl  this  one  prefers  his  father." 

"  And  Annie  ?  "  I  suggested  ;  "  what  about  her  ?  " 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care,"  i-eplied  Jane,  with 
sup«'rb  indifference.  "  The  dead  Arthur  makes  me 
feel  secure  in  the  past,  and  with  the  living  Arthur  I 
can  <lefy  a  dozen  .\nnies." 

Dear  little  Jane!  She  was  just  the  ."amc  little 
goose  as  ever.  It  was  like  her  to  think  that  her 
hold  on  her  husband  depended  on  a  dead  or  on  a 
living  child.  Mr.  Forbes  knew  better.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  his  ha]>piness  he  told  me  the  whole  story 
alraut  "  Annie,"  as  he  drove  me  to  the  station.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  tell  me  who  "  Annie  "  was  ;  but 
he  had  seen  her  again  at  a  party,  and  he  could  not 
help  saying,  — 
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"  Cousin  William,  you  cannot  imagine  what  I  felt 
wlien  I  compaivd  these  two  women,  —  my  dear, 
pretty  Jane  (pretty  Jane!  oh,  love,  love!),  and 
that  eold,  shallow,  frivolous  woman  !  My  darling 
felt  jue  shudder  as  we  left,  and  she  thought  I  was 
cold.  Cold!  I  was  thiitking — I  might  actually 
have  married  that  woman  !  " 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

AMONG     THE     11  £  ECU  E  S  . 

A  FINE  avenue  of  beech-trees  led  from  the  gate 
through  which  George  Dallas  had  passed,  to  the 
house  which  had  attracted  his  admiration.  Tiicse 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  of  trees  were  not,  how- 
ever, the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  place  :  not  its 
chief  pride.  "  The  Sycamores "  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  a  prolusion  of  *rees  of  that  kind,  said  in 
the  neighborhood  to  have  no  rivals  in  all  England. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  the  woodland  scenery  in  Sir 
Thomas  Boldero's  noble  park  was  beautiful  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  of  such  beauty  George  Dallas 
was  keenly  and  artistically  appreciative.  The  ten- 
der loveliness  of  the  spring  was  abroad  throughout 
the.  land  ;  its  voices,  its  gladness,  its  perfumes,  were 
around  him  everywhere,  and  as  the  young  man 
strolled  on  under  the  shadow  of  tiie  great  branches, 
bearing  their  tender  burden  of  bright,  soft,  green, 
half-unclosed  buds,  the  weight  and  blackness  of  care 
seemed  to  be  lifted  off"  him,  and  his  heart  opened  to 
fresh,  pure,  simple  aspirations,  long  strangers  to  his 
jaded  but  not  wholly  vitiated  character.  He  was 
very  young,  and  the  blessed  influence  of  youth  told 
upon  him,  its  power  of  receiving  impressions,  its 
faculty  of  enjoyment,  its  susceptibility  to  external 
things,  —  a  blessing  or  a  curse  as  it  is  used,  —  its 
buoyancy,  its  hopefulness.  As  George  Dallas  turned 
from  the  broad  smooth  carriage-way,  and  went  wan- 
dering over  the  green  elastic  turf  of  the  cai"efully 
kept  i)ark,  winding  in  and  out  through  the  boles  of 
the  grand  old  trees,  treading  now  on  a  tender  twig, 
again  on  a  wild-flower,  now  startling  from  her  nest 
a  brooding  lark,  anon  stopping  to  listen  to  a  burst 
of  melody  from  some  songster  free  from  domestic 
cares,  he  was  hardly  recognizable  as  the  man  who 
had  sat  listening  to  Philip  Deane's  hard,  worldly 
talk  at  the  Strand  tavern  the  day  before. 

"  Brighter  and  softer "  his  mother  had  said  he 
was  looking,  and  it  was  true.  Brighter  and  sorter 
still  the  hai-d,  pleasure-wearied,  joyless  face  l)ecame, 
as  the  minutes  stole  over  him,  among  the  sycamores 
and  beeches.  He  had  pursued  his  desultory  path  a 
mile  or  more,  and  had  lost  sight  of  the  house  and 
the  avenue,  when  he  came  to  a  beautiful  open  glade, 
carpeted  with  turf  of  the  softest  green,  and  over- 
arched by  forest  trees.  Looking  down  its  long  vista, 
ho  saw  that  it  terminated  with  a  brilliant  flower- 
garden,  and  a  i)ortion  of  a  noble  stone  terrace,  ly- 
ing beneath  one  side  of  the  many-turreted  house. 
He  stood  entranced  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and, 
after  a  few  moments,  felt  in  his  pocket  for  pencil 
and  najxjr,  in  order  to  sketch  it.  He  found  l)Oth. 
and  looking  round  him,  saw  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a 
felled  tree,  not  yet  removed  by  the  care  of  the  forester. 
'•  A  capital  place  to  sketch  from,"  thought  George, 
afi  he  folded  his  coat,  and  laid  it  upon  the  conven- 
ient block,  and  immediately  became  absorbed  in 
his  occupation.      He  was  proceeiling  rapidly  with 


his  sketch,  and  feeling  rather  disposed  to  get  it  fin- 
ished as  (juickly  as  he  could,  in  order  that  he  might 
return  to  the  inn  and  procure  some  food,  of  which 
he  stood  in  considerable  need,  when  he  caught  the 
sound  of  galloping  upon  the  turf  in  the  distance  be- 
hind him.  He  raised  his  head  and  listened  ;  there 
it  was,  the  dull,  rapid  thud  of  hoofs  upon  the  grass. 
Was  there  one  rider,  or  were  there  more  V  He  lis- 
tened again,  —  only  one,  he  thought ;  and  now  the 
rapid  noise  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  slow, 
pattering  sound  of  a  horse  ridden  daintily  and  gen- 
tly about  and  about,  guided  by  a  capricious  fancy. 
Still  George  listened,  and  presently  there  came 
riding  out  of  the  shadowy  distance  into  the  full  ex- 
panse of  the  glade,  down  which  the  declining  sun 
sent  golden  rays,  as  if  in  salutation,  a  lady,  who 
was,  as  his  first  glance  showed  him,  young  and  beau- 
tiful. Slie  was  (juite  unconscious  of  his  presence, 
for  the  piece  of  timber  on  which  he  had  been  sitting 
was  out  of  the  line  of  sight,  and  though  he  had 
risen,  he  was  still  standing  beside  it.  She  came  to- 
wards him,  her  slight  form  swaying  to  the  move- 
ments of;  her  bright  bay  thoroughbred,  as  she  put 
the  animal  through  all  sorts  of  fanciful  paces,  now 
checking  him  with  the  rein,  now  encouraging  him 
with  her  clear,  sweet  young  voice,  and  patting  his 
arched  neck  with  her  white-gloved  hand.  The 
young  man  looked  out  from  his  hiding-place,  enrap- 
tured, as  she  came  on,  a  vision  of  youth,  beauty,  and 
refinement,  down  the  wide  green  glade,  the  sun 
shining  on  hor,  the  birds  singing,  the  flowei-s  bloom- 
ing for  her,  tiie  proud  walls  of  the  old  house  rising 
grandly  in  the  background,  as  if  in  boast  of  the 
worthy  shelter  that  awaited  her.  Nearer  and  nearer 
she  came,  and  now  George  Dallas  could  see  her 
face  distinctly,  and  could  liear  the  pretty  words 
with  which  she  coa.xed  her  horse.  It  Avas  a  face  to 
remember;  a  face  to  be  the  happier  for  having 
seen ;  a  face  whose  beauty  was  blended  of  form  and 
color,  of  soul,  feature,  and  expression ;  a  face  which 
had  all  that  the  earth  has  to  give  of  its  best  and 
fairest,  touched  with  the  glory  which  is  higher  and 
better,  which  earth  has  not  to  bestow.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  girl  of  nineteen,  whose  clear  eyes  were  of 
golden  brown,  whose  cheeks  bloomed  with  the  pur- 
est, most  varying  flower-like  color,  whose  rich  gold- 
en hair  shone  in  the  sunlight,  as  its  braids  rijipled 
and  turned  about  with  the  movement  of  her  head, 
tossed  childishly  to  the  rhythmical  measure  of  her 
horse's  tread. 

Half  a  dozen  trees  only  intervened  between  her 
and  the  spot  where  George  Dallas  stood,  greedily 
•wntching  her  every  movement  and  glance,  when 
she  took  her  hat  off",  and  pushed  the  heavy  golden 
hair  off"  her  broad  white  forehead.  At  that  moment, 
her  lioi"se  jerked  the  rein  she  held  loosely,  and 
pulled  her  slightly  forward,  the  hat  falling  from  her 
liand  on  the  grass. 

"  Now  see  what  you  have  done,"  she  said,  with  a 
gay  laugh,  as  the  animal  stood  still  and  looked  fool- 
ish. "  I  declare  I  '11  make  you  pick  it  up  with  your 
mouth.  There,  sir,  turn,  I  tell  you  ;  come,  you 
know  how."  And  she  jiut  the  hoi-se  through  all  the 
pretty  tricks  of  .'Stooping  and  half  kneeling,  in  which 
she  evidently  felt  nuich  more  ])leasnre  than  he  did. 
But  she  <lid  not  succeed  :  he  obeyed  touch  and  word 
readily ;  but  he  did  not  pick  up  the  hat.  At  last 
she  desisted,  and  said,  with  a  funny  look  of  mock 
patience,  — 

"  Very  well.  Sir  Lancelot,  if  you  won't  you  won't, 
so  I  must  get  off."  She  had  just  gathered  her 
skirt  in  her  hand,  and  was  about  to  spring  from  her 
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saddle,  when  (leorge  Dallas  stepped  out  from  among 
tJio  trees,  picked  up  the  hat,  and  handed  it  to  her, 
with  a  l)ow. 

The  }oun<;  lady  looked  at  him  in  astonishment, 
but  she  thanked  him  with  self-possession,  wliieh  he 
wjis  far  from  sharinfr,  and  put  her  hat  on,  while  Sir 
Lancelot  pawed  impatiently. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said ;  "I  did  not  see  any  one 
near." 

"  I  was  sitting  yonder,"  said  George  Dallas,  point- 
ing to  the  spot  whence  he  had  emerged,  "  on  some 
fallen  timber,  and  was  just  tiiking  the  liberty  of 
sketching  the  view  of  the  house,  when  you  rode  up." 

She  colored,  looked  pleased  and  interested,  and 
said,  hesitatingly,  having  bidden  Sir  Lancelot 
''  stand,"  — 

''  You  are  an  artist,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  at  least,  only  in  a  very 
small  way ;  but  this  is  such  a  beautiful  place,  I  was 
tempti'd  to  make  a  little  sketch.  But  I  fear  I  am 
intruding  ;  perhaps  strangers  are  not  admitted." 

"  O,  yes  they  are,"  she  replied,  hurriedly.  "  We 
have  not  many  strangers  in  this  neighborhood ; 
but  they  are  all  welcome  to  come  into  the  park,  if 
they  like.  Had  you  finished  your  sketch  ? "  she 
asked,  timidly,  with  a  look  towards  the  sheet  of  pa- 
per, which  had  fallen  when  Dallas  rose,  and  had 
been  fluttered  into  sight  by  the  gentle  wind. 
Greorge  saw  the  look,  and  caught  eagerly  at  any 
prete-xt  for  prolonging  the  interview  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  May  I  venture  to  show  you  my  poor  attempt  ?" 
he  asked,  ami  without  awaiting  her  answer,  he 
8tt»pped  quickly  back  to  the  place  he  had  left.  The 
girl  walked  her  horse  gently  forward,  and  as  he 
stooped  for  the  paper,  she  was  beside  him,  and,  lift- 
ing his  head,  he  caught  for  a  moment  the  full  placid 
gaze  of  her  limpid  eyes.  He  reddened  under  the 
look,  full  of  gentleness  and  interest  as  it  Avas,  and  a 
pang  shot  through  his  heart,  with  the  swift  thought, 
that  once  he  might  have  met  such  a  woman  as  this 
on  erjual  terms,  and  might  have  striven  with  the 
highest  and  the  proudest  for  her  fsivor.  That  was 
all  over  now ;  but  at  least  he,  even  he,  might  sun 
himself  in  the  brief  light  of  her  presence.  She  laid 
the  rein  on  Sir  Lancelot's  neck,  and  took  the  little 
drawing  from  his  hand  with  a  timid  expression  of 
thanks. 

"  I  am  no  judge,"  she  said,  when  she  had  looked 
at  it,  and  he  had  looked  at  her,  his  whole  soul  in  his 
eyes  ;  "  but  I  think  it  is  very  nicely  done.  Would 
you  not  like  to  finish  it  V  Or  perhaps  there  are 
some  other  points  of  view  you  wouhl  like  to  take  V 
I  am  sure  my  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  IJoldero,  would  be 
delighted  to  give  you  every  facility.  He  is  very 
fond  of  art,  and — and  takes  a  great  interest  in 
artists." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Dallas.  "  I  shall  be  at 
Amherst  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  few  sketches,  —  that  splendid 
group  of  sycamores,  for  instance." 

"  Ah  yes,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  I  call  them  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  of  the  park.  They 
wouhl  make  a  j)retty  picture.  I  tried  to  draw  them 
once,  mvself,  but  t/ou  cannot  imagine  what  a  mess  I 
made  of  it^" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Dallas,  with  u  smile,  '*  and  why 
am  I  to  be  supposed  unable  to  imagine  a  failure  V  " 

"  Because  you  are  an  artist,"  she  said,  with  charm- 
ing archness  and  simplicity,  "  and,  of  course,  do 
everything  well." 

This  simple  exhibition  of  faith  in  artists  amused 


Dallas,  to  whom  this  girl  was  a  sort  of  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  naivete. 

"  Of  coui-se,"  he  replied,  gravely ;  "  nevertheless,  I 
fear  I  shall  not  do  justice  to  the  sycamores." 

And  now  came  an  inevitalile  pause,  and  he  ex- 
pected she  would  dismiss  him  and  ride  away,  but 
she  did  not.  It  was  not  that  she  h,ad  any  of  the 
awkwanl  want  of  manner  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  terminate  a  chance  interview,  for  she  was  per- 
fectly graceful  and  self-possessed,  and  her  manner 
was  as  far  removed  from  clumsiness  as  from  bold- 
ness. The  girl  was  thinking  during  the  pause  whose 
termination  Dallas  dreaded.  After  a  little,  she 
said,  — 

"  There  is  a  very  fine  picture-gallery  at  the  Syca- 
mores, and  I  am  sure  it  would  give  my  uncle  great 
pleasure  to  show  it  to  you.  AVhenever  any  gentle- 
men from  London  are  staying  at  Amhei"st,  or  pass- 
ing through,  Mr.  Page  at  the  inn  tells  them  about 
the  picture-gallery,  and  they  come  to  see  it,  if  they 
care  about  such  things ;  perhaps  it  was  he  who  told 
you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dallas,  "  I  am  not  indebted  for  the 
pleasure  —  for  the  happiness  —  of  this  day  to  Mr. 
Page.  No  one  guided  me  here,  but  I  happened  to 
pass  the  gate,  and  a  very  civil  old  gentleman,  who 
was  doing  some  gardening  at  the  lodge,  asked  me 
in."  His  looks  said  more  than  his  words  d.ared  to 
express,  of  the  feelings  with  which  his  chance  visit 
had  inspired  him.  But  the  girl  did  not  see  his 
looks ;  she  was  idly  playing  with  Sir  Lancelot's 
mane,  and  thinking. 

''  Well,"  she  said,  at  last,  settling  herself  in  the 
saddle,  in  a  way  unmistakably  preliminary  to  de- 
parture. "  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  picture-gal- 
lery, and  will  walk  round  that  way,  through  those 
trees,  to  the  front  of  the  house,"  —  she  pointed  out 
the  direction  with  the  handle  of  her  riding-whip,  — 
"  I  will  go  on  before,  and  tell  my  uncle  he  is  about 
to  have  a  visitor  to  inspect  his  treasures." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Dallas,  earnestly, 
"  and  you  offer  me  a  very  great  pleasure.  But  Sir 
Thomas  Boldero  may  be  engaged,  —  may  think  it 
an  intrusion." 

"  And  a  thousand  other  English  rea.sons  for  not 
accepting  at  once  a  civility  frankly  offered,"  said 
the  girl,  with  a  delightful  laugh.  "  I  assure  you,  I 
could  not  gratify  my  uncle  more  than  by  picking  up 
a  stray  connoisseur;  or  my  aunt  than  by  bringing 
to  her  a  gentleman  of  sufficient  taste  to  admire  her 
trees  and  flowers." 

"  And  her  niece,  Miss  CarrtUkers,"  thought  George 
Dallas. 

"  So  pray  go  round  to  the  house.  Don't  foi^t 
your  coat.  I  see  it  upon  the  ground  —  there.  It 
has  got  rublxnl  against  the  damp  bark,  and  there's 
a  great  patch  of  green  upon  it." 

"  That '  s  of  no  consequence,"  said  George,  gayly  ; 
"  it's  only  an  Amherst  coat,  and  no  beauty." 

"  You  must  not  make  little  of  Amherst,"  said  the 
girl,  with  mock  gravity,  as  George  stood  rubbing  the 
green  stain  oil"  his  coat  with  his  handkerchief;  "  we 
reganl  the  town  here  as  a  kind  of  metropolis,  and 
have  profound  faith  in  the  shops  and  all  to  be  pur- 
chased therein.  Did  dear  old  Evans  make  that 
coat  V  " 

"  A  venerable  person  of  that  name  sold  it  me," 
returned  Cieorge,  who  had  now  thrown  the  coat 
over  his  arm,  and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  beside  her 
horse. 

"  The  dear  !  I  should  not  mind  letting  him  make 
me  a  habit,"  she  said.     "  Good  ])y,  for  the  jircsent 
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—  tlmt  wiiy,"  again  she  pointed  with  her  whip,  and 
then  cantered  easily  off,  leaving  George  in  a  state 
of  mind  which  lie  would  have  found  it  very  dilH- 
cult  to  liefine,  so  conllicting  were  his  thoughts  and 
emotions.  lie  looked  after  her,  until  the  last  flutter 
of  her  skirt  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  then  he 
struck  into  the  path  which  she  had  indicated,  and 
pursued  it,  musing. 

•'  And  that  is  Clare  CaiTuthers  !  I  thought  I  had 
seen  that  iiead  before,  that  {jraceiul  neck,  that  crown 
of  golden  hair.  Yes,  it  is  slie  ;  am\  little  she  thinks 
whom  she  is  about  to  bring  into  her  uncle's  house, — 
the  outcast  and  exile  frouj  Poynings  !  I  will  see  it 
out;  why  should  I  not ?  I  OAve  nothing  to  Carru- 
thers  that  I  should  avoid  this  fair,  sweet  girl,  because 
he  chooses  to  banish  uie  from  her  presence.  What 
a  presence  it  is!  What  am  I  that  I  should  come  in- 
to it?"  He  paused  a  moment,  and  a  bitter  tide  of 
remembrance  and  sell-reproach  rushed  over  him,  al- 
most overwhelming  him.  Then  he  went  on  more 
{juickly,  and  with  a  ilushed  cheek  and  heated  brow,  i'or 
anger  was  again  rising  within  him.  "  You  are  very 
clever  as  well  as  very  obstinate,  my  worthy  step-father, 
but  you  are  not  omnipotent  yet.  Your  darling  niece, 
the  beauty,  the  heiress,  the  great  huly,  the  treasure 
of  price  to  be  kept  I'rom  the  sight  of  me,  i'rom  the 
very  knowledge  of  anything  so  vile  and  lost,  has 
met  me,  in  the  light  of  day,  not  by  any  device  of 
mine,  and  has  spoken  to  me,  not  in  strained,  forced 
courtesy,  but  of  her  own  free  will.  What  would 
you  think  of  that  I  wonder,  if  you  knew  it !  And 
my  mother?  If  the  girl  should  ask  my  name,  and 
should  tell  my  mother  of  her  chance  meeting  with  a 
wandering  artist,  one  Paul  Ward,  what  will  my 
mother  think  ?  —  my  dear,  con:^cientious  uiother, 
who  has  done  for  me  what  wounds  her  conscience 
so  severely,  and  who  will  Icel  as  if  it  were  wounded 
afresh  by  this  accidental  meeting,  with  which  she 
has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do."  He  litled  his  hat, 
and  tanned  his  face  with  it.  His  eyes  were  gleaming, 
his  color  had  risen  ;  he  looked  strong,  daring,  active, 
and  handsome,  —  a  man  whom  an  innocent  girl,  all 
unlearned  in  life  and  in  the  world's  ways,  might 
well  exalt  in  her  guileless  fancy  into  a  hero,  and  be 
panloned  her  mistake  by  older,  sadder,  and  wiser 
heads. 

"  How  l>eautiful  she  is,  bow  frank,  how  gra.ceful, 
how  unspeakably  innocent  and  relined !  She  spoke 
to  me  witli  such  an  utter  absence  of  conventional 
pret«'nce,  without  a  notion  that  .she  might  possibly 
be  wrong  in  speaking  to  a  stranger,  who  had  ollered 
her  a  civility  ui  her  uncle's  park.  She  told  that 
man  on  the  balcony  that  night  that  Sir  Thoniiis 
lioldero  wjis  her  uncle.  I  did  not  remember  it 
when  the  old  man  mentioned  the  name.  How  long 
has  she  lieen  here,  I  wonder?  Is  she  a.s  muth  here 
:vs  at  I'oyniugs  ?  How  surprised  slie  wouhl  be  if 
she  knew  that  I  know  who  she  is  ;  that  I  have 
heard  her  voice  betbrc  to-day;  tliat  in  the  i)oeket- 
book  she  held  in  her  hand  a  iew  minutes  ago  there 
lies  a  withered  tlower  which  she  once  touched  and 
wore,  (jood  (iod  !  What  wouhl  a  girl  like  that 
think  of  me,  if  she  knew  what  I  am,  —  if  she  knew 
that  I  stole  like  a  thief  to  the  window  oi"  my  nioth- 
ei's  house,  and  looked  in,  shivering,  a  poverty-strick- 
en wretch,  come  there  to  ask  for  alms,  while  she  her- 
self glittewd  among  my  mother's  company,  like  the 
star  of  beauty  and  youth  she  is  ?  Ilow  could  she 
but  despise  me  ii'ahe  knew  it!  But  she  will  never 
know  it,  or  me,  most  likely.  I  shall  try  to  get  away 
an«l  ttork  nut  all  tliii^  far  away  in  a  eountiy  where 
no  memories  of  sin  and  shame  and  sorrow  will  rise 


up  around  me  like  ghosts.  I  am  glad  to  have  seen 
and  spoken  to  Clare  Carruthers ;  it  must  do  me 
good  to  remember  that  such  a  woman  really  exists, 
and  is  no  poet's  or  romancer's  dream.  I  am  glad  to 
think  of  her  as  my  mother's  li-iend,  companion, 
daughter  almost,  ily  mother  who  never  had  a 
(laughter,  and  hiis,  God  help  her,  no  son  but  me  ! 
But  I  shall  never  see  her  again,  most  likely.  When 
I  reach  the  house,  I  shall  iind  a  pompous  servant, 
no  doubt,  charged  with  Sir  Thomas's  compliments, 
and  ordei's  to  show  me  round  a  gallery  of  sjjurious 
Dutch  pictures,  copies  of  Raphael  and  Carlo  Dolce, 
and  a  lot  of  languishing  Lelys  and  gluttony-suggest- 
ing Kneller's." 

With  these  disparaging  words  in  his  thoughts, 
George  Dallas  reached  the  border  of  the  jiark,  and 
found  himself  in  fi'ont  of  the  house.  The  lapade 
was  even  more  imposing  and  beautiful  than  he  had 
been  led  to  expect  by  the  distixnt  view  of  it,  and 
the  wide  arched  doorway  gave  admittance  to  an 
extensive  (juadrangle  beyond.  A  stone  terrace 
stretched  away  at  either  side  of  the  entrance,  as 
at  Poynings.  Standing  on  the  lower  step,  a  tame 
jjcacock  displaying  his  gaudy  plumage  by  her  side, 
he  saw  Miss  Carruthers.  She  came  forward  to 
meet  him  with  a  heightened  color  and  embarrassed 
manner,  and  said,  — 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  but  Sir  Thomas  and 
my  aunt  are  not  at  home.  Tiiey  had  no  intention 
of  leaving  home  when  I  went  out  for  my  ride,  but 
they  have  been  gone  lor  some  time."  She  looked 
towards  a  servant  who  stood  near,  and  added  :  "  I 
am  so  sorry  ;  nothing-  would  have  given  my  uncle 
more  pleiisure;  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
send  —  " 

George  interrupted  her,  but  with  perfect  polite- 
ness. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  but,  if  yon  will  allow 
me,  I  will  take  my  leave,  and  hope  to  jn'ofit  by  Sir 
Thomas  Boldero's  kindness  on  a  future  occasion." 
He  bowed  deeply,  and  was  turning  away,  when, 
seeing  that  she  looked  really  distressed,  he  hesi- 
tated. 

"  I  will  siiow  you  the  pictures  myself,  if  you  will 
come  with  me,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  frank,  so  kind- 
ly and  engaging,  that  the  sternest  critic  of  mannera 
in  existence,  supposing  that  critic  to  have  been  any 
other  than  an  old  m-.iid,  could  not  have  condemned 
the  sjKintaneous  courtesy  as  forwardness.  "  I  am 
an  indifferent  substitute  lor  my  uncle,  lis  a  cicerone, 
but  I  think  I  know  the  names  of  all  the  artists,  and 
where  all  the  pictures  came  from.  Stephen,"  she 
spoke  now  to  the  servant,  "  I  am  going  to  take  this 
gentleman  through  the  picture-gallery;  go  on  be- 
fore us  if  you  jjleiuse." 

So  George  Dallas  and  Clare  Carruthers  entered 
the  house  together,  and  lingered  over  the  old  carv- 
ings in  the  hall,  over  their  inspection  of  the  sporting 
pictm-es  which  adorned  it,  and  the  dining-room, 
over  the  family  portraits  in  the  vestibule,  the  old 
china  vases,  and  the  rococo  furniture.  Every  sub- 
ject hatl  an  interest  for  them,  and  they  did  not 
think  of  asking  them.selves  in  what  that  interest 
originated  and  consisted.  The  girl  did  not  know 
the  young  man's  name,  but  his  voice  was  full  of  the 
charm  of  sweet  music  for  her,  and  in  his  face  her 
fancy  read  strange  and  beautiful  things.  He  was 
an  artist,  she  knew  already,  which  in  sober  language 
meant  that  she  had  seen  a  very  tolerable  sketch 
which  he  had  made.  He  was  a  pot^t,  she  felt  quite 
convinced  ;  for  did  he  not  <piote  Tennyson,  and 
Keats,  and  Coleriilge,  and  even  Herriek  and  Her- 
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bert,  as  they  wandered  among  the  really  fine  and 
vahuiblo  ])aintiugs  which  Ibruied  Sir  Thoimu  Bol- 
dero's  eoUeetiou,  so  aptly  and  with  such  deep  feel- 
iaur  and  nupreciatiou  as  could  spring  ouly  iroui  a 
poetie  soul  V 

It  wics  the  old  story,  which  has  never  been  truly 
toUl,  which  ahull  never  cejise  in  the  telling.  Both 
were  yoiuitr,  and  ono  wiis  beautilid  ^  and  th(nigh  the 
pre:>ent  \s  aii  age  which  mocks  at  love  at  fu'2>t  sight, 
and  indeed  i-egard:!  love  at  all,  under  any  circuiu- 
stances,  with  ouly  decent  toleration,  nut  by  any 
means  amounting  to  favor,  it  actually  witnesses  it 
sometimes.  The  young  man  and  the  girl  —  the 
ivlle,  disj'olute,  pervertc<l  young  man,  the  beautiful, 
pure,  innocent,  pi-oud,  pious  young  girl  —  talked  to- 
gether tliat  spring  allernoon,  as  the  hours  wore  on 
to  evening,  of  art,  of  literature,  of  mui^ic,  of  travel, 
of  tlie  countless  things  over  -which  their  fancy 
rand)led,  and  wliich  had  wondrous  charms  for  her 
bright  intellect  and  her  secluded  li{'e,  simple  and 
ignorant  in  the  midst  of  its  lu.xin-y  and  refinement. 
All  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  George's  mind 
came  out  at  the  gentle  bidding  of  the  voice  tliat 
sounded  for  him  with  a  new,  undreamed-of  music; 
and  the  liard.cold,  wicked  worhl  in  which  he  lived, 
in  which  hitherto,  with  rare  intervals  of  better 
impulses,  Ije  had  taken  delight,  leil  away  from  him, 
an<l  was  ibrgotten. 

Tlie  girl's  grace  and  beauty,  refinement  and  gen- 
tleness, were  not  more  conspicuous  than  her  bright 
intelligence  and  taste,  cultivated,  not  indeed  by 
tra'vel  or  society,  but  by  extensive  and  varied 
reading.  Such  was  the  influence  which  minute 
after  minute  was  gaining  upon  George.  And  for 
her?  Iler  fancy  was  busily  at  work  too.  She 
loved  art;  it  fdled  her  with  wonder  .-^nd  i*even'ncc. 
Here  was  an  ai-tist,  a  young,  handsome  artist,  of 
unexcei)tionable  manners.  She  adored  poetry,  re- 
garding it  as  a  divine  gill ;  and  here  was  a  poet,  — 
yes,  a  poet  ;  for  she  had  ma<le  Dallas  confess  tiiat 
he  very  often  Avrote  "  verses  "  ;  but  that  was  !»is 
mo<lesty  :  she  knew  he  wrote  poetry,  —  beautiful 
poetry.     AVould  he  ever  let  her  see  any  of  it  ? 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  lie  had  answeri'd ;  "  when  I  am 
famous,  and  there  is  a  brisk  com[Kitition  for  me  among 
the  |)ublisheni,  I  will  send  a  copy  of  my  poems  to 
you." 

"  To  me !     But  you  do  nob  know  my  name." 

"  O  yes  I  do.     You  are  jNIiss  Carruthers." 

"  I  am  ;  but  who  told  you  V  " 

The  (juestiou  disconcert»'d  Dalhts  a  little.  lie 
turned  it  off  by  saying,  "  Why,  how  ean  yoa  suj)- 
I)Ose  I  coulil  bo  at  Amherst  without  learning  tliat 
the  niece  of  Sir  Tiiomas  Boldero,  of  the  Sycamores, 
is  Miss  Carruthers  V  " 

"  Ah,  true ;  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  siiid  Clare, 
simply.  "But  I  do  not  live  here  generally ;  I  live 
with  another  uncle,  my  fiither's  brotiicr  —  Sir  Thom- 
as is  my  mother's  —  Mr.  CajMil  Carruthers,  at  Poyn- 
ings,  seven  miles  from  here.  Have  you  heard  of 
Poynings  V" 

I  es,  Mr.  Dallas  had  heanl  of  Poynings ;  but  now 
he  must  take  his  leave.  Ft  had  long  been  too  dark 
to  look  at  the  jiictures,  aiui  the  young  i>eople  were 
standing  in  the  great  hall,  near  the  open  door, 
whence  tliey  could  see  the  gate  and  the  archway, 
and  a  cluster  of  servants  idling  about  and  ltx)king 
out  for  the  return  of  the  carriage.  Clan;  was  sutl- 
denly  awakened  to  a  remembrance  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  at  once  received  her  visitor's  fare- 
well, gracefully  reiterating  her  assurances  that  her 
uncle  would  gladly  make  him  tree  of  the  park  for 


sketching  purposes.  She  would  tell  Sir  Tliomas  of 
the  pleasant  occurrences  of  the  day ;  —  by  the  by, 
she  h:ul  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  by  wliat  name 
she  should  meution  him  to  her  iiucle. 

"  A  very  insignificant  one.  Miss  Carruthers.  My 
name  is  Paul  Wiurd." 

And  so  he  left  her,  and,  going  slowly  down  the 
great  avenue  among  the  beeches,  met  a  carriage 
containing  a  comely,  good-humored  lady  and  an  old 
gentleman,  also  comely  and  good-humored  ;  who 
hotli  bowed  and  smiled  graciously  as  he  lifted  his 
hat  to  them. 

'•  Sir  Thomas  and  my  lady,  of  course,"  thought 
George  ;  "  a  much  nicer  class  of  relatives  than  Capel 
CaiTuthei-s,  I  shoidd  say." 

llo  walked  briskly  towards  the  town.  AViiilc 
he  was  in  Clare's  company  he  had  forgotten  how 
hungry  he  was,  but  now  the  i-emembrance  returned 
with  full  vi-^or,  and  he  remembered  very  clearly 
how  many  houra  had  elapsed  since  he  ha«l  eaten. 
Wiien  ho  came  in  sight  of  the  railway  station,  a 
train  was  in  the  act  of  coming  in  from  London. 
As  he  struck  into  a  little  by-path  leading  to  the  inn, 
the  i)assengers  got  out  of  the  carriages,  passed 
through  the  station  gate,  and  Ijegan  to  straggle  up 
in  the  same  direction.  He  and  they  met  where  the 
by-path  joined  the  road,  and  he  reached  the  inn  in 
the  company  of  three  of  the  passengers,  who  were 
about  to  remain  at  Amherst.  Mr.  Page  was  in  the 
hall,  and  asked  (Jeorge  if  he  would  dine. 

"Dine?"  said  Cieorge.  "Certainly.  Give  me 
anything  you  like,  so  that  you  don't  keep  me  wait- 
ing ;  that 's  the  chief  thing." 

"  It  w  late,  sir,  indeed,"  remarked  Mr.  Page ; 
"  half  past  seven,  sir." 

"  So  late  V  "  said  George,  carelessly,  as  he  turned 
into  the  coffee-room. 

[To  be  csntinued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Alii'ukd  Tkn.nyson  is  engaged  on  a  new 
poem,  to  be  published  early  next  year. 

Dkath  has  recently  removed  from  the  Paris 
world  of  letters  M.  Ldon  Gozlan,  the  author  of  sev- 
eral successful  comedies  and  other  works. 

Thk  author  of  "  The  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Pai"son"  has  another  volume  in  the  press,  entitled 
"  Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Uni- 
versity City." 

TnK  Paris  TempH  says  that  Count  de  Montalem- 
bert  is  still  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health.  He 
can  only  sit  up  two  hours  in  the  day,  and  is  not  al- 
lowed to  write;  but  his  physicians  hold  out  hopes  of 
his  recovery. 

La  Revue  Moflerne  has  been  publishing,  under 
the  title  of  "  Journal  d'un  Poeto,"  a  series  of  notes 
on  Alfred  de  Vigny,  written  by  M.  Louis  Ratisbonne, 
his  friend  and  heir. 

Wr:  learn,  says  the  Atheiifrnm,  that  the  state  of 
Dr.  John  Brown's  health  is  much  improveil,  and  that 
he  is  about  to  resume  his  professional  duties.  This 
will  be  gratifying  and  unexpected  news  to  all  bis 
friends. 

TiiK  Inilcpemiiinca  Beige  states  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  at  this  moment  collecting  materials  for 
Uie  history  of  Charlemagne,  which  will  be  published 
aller  the  "  Vie  de  Cesar."  Tom  Moore,  in  his  Di- 
ary, tulbt  a  story  of  a  musician  who  had  undertaken 
to  compose   au   opera,  and  was  anxious  to  know 
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something  of  the  antecedents  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  write  the  libretto.  He  therefore  asked  him 
what  he  had  previously  done  in  this  line;  and,  when 
the  other  said  thjit  he  was  the  author  of  such  a  li- 
bretto, naming  one,  the  musician  exclaimed,  "  Mien 
(iott  I  I  hope  dis  vill  be  better  dandat." 

A  PAPER  is  about  to  start  in  Florence,  which  will 
bear  the  extraordinary  title  of  77te  Valley  of  Jehos- 
aphal,  the  Organ  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  ("  La  Valle 
di  Josaphat,  Organo  del  Giorno  del  Giudizio").  It 
will  be  well  for  the  new  journal  if  its  success  is  as 
extraordinary  as  its  title. 

Dij.  Dk  Briou,  of  Paris,  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing an  enamel  paint,  made  from  india-rubber, 
which,  though  of  film-like  consistency  when  applied 
to  iron,  rendere  it  absolutely  proof  against  atmos- 

Eherlc  action.     The  invention  is  thought  highly  of 
y  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  it  is  said,  is  preparing  a  reply 
to  those  critics  who  have  marked  and  reproved  the 
faults  in  his  "  Poems  and  Ballads,"  for  which  work 
a  new  publisher  has  not  yet  been  found.  If  Mr. 
Swinburne's  reply  be  in  good  metrical  form,  void  of 
the  offences,  the  general  censure  of  which  elicits  the 
alleged  forthcoming  answer,  the  public  may  be  con- 
gratulated ;  and,  in  the  result,  we  hope,  the  poet  too. 
It  may  win  back  for  him  the  public  esteem  which  he 
so  lightly  forfeited,  for  the  time.  It  is  for  him  now 
to  win  or  to  lose  the  future. 

M.  GusTAVE  Dork  has  done  what  he  has  never 
done  before,  illustrated  the  works  of  a  contemporary 
author,  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Elaine."  The  artist  him- 
self hopes  that  the  work  will  be  a  monument  to  the 
{loet  as  well  as  to  his  own  powers.  The  illustrator's 
)rother  says,  "  Mon  frere  a  fait  cette  fois-ci  le  grand 
succes  i\\i\  fera  descendre  son  nom  ii  la  posterite." 
It  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  superb  books 
ever  published.  Messrs.  Moxon  &  Co.  are  what  Ja- 
cob Tonson  would  have  called  the  "  undertakers." 

A  LIKE  of  John  Welsh,  the  preacher,  the  son-in-law 
of  Knox,  has  just  been  published  in  London.  There 
are  two  capital  anecdotes  in  the  volume ;  one  is  the 
account  of  the  interview  between  Welsh  and  Louis 
aft«r  the  capitulation  of  St.  Jean,  and  the  other  is  a 
scene  in  which  James  I.  and  Mrs.  Welsh  figure  as 
the  amusing  actors.  Welsh,  it  seems,  went  on  with 
his  Protestant  service  after  the  fall  of  the  town, 
and  the  incensed  King  sent  for  him,  and  demanded 
how  lie  dared  to  preach  heresy  so  near  his  person. 
"  Sire,"  said  Welsh,  "if  you  did  right,  j-ou  yourself 
would  come  and  hear  me  preach,  and  you  would 
make  all  France  hear  me  likewise ;  for  I  preach  not 
as  those  men  whom  you  are  accustomed  to  hear. 
My  preaching  differs  from  theirs  in  these  two  points. 
First,  I  jiroach  that  you  must  be  saved  by  the  death 
and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  your  own,  and 
I  am  sure  your  own  conscience  tells  you  that  your 
good  works  will  never  merit  heaven  for  you.  Next, 
I  preach  that  as  you  are  King  of  France,  you  are 
under  the  authority  and  command  of  no  man  on 
earth.  Those  men  whom  you  usually  hear  subject 
you  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  I  will  never  "do." 
The  old  Scotchman  thus  showed  shrewdness  as  well 
as  courage,  and  the  King,  restored  to  good-humor, 
replied,  "  Jh'  hien  !  vous  serez  mon  ministre."  The 
scene  between  James  and  Mrs.  Welsh  is  still  more 
amusing.  The  King  asked  Mrs.  Welsh  who  was  her 
father?  "John  Knox,"  was  her  reply.  "  Knox  and 
Welsh!"  exclaimed  the  King,  "the  Devil  never 
made  sic  a  match  as  that !  "  "  It's  right  like,  Sir," 
said  she,  "  for  we  never  speired  his  advice."     His 


Majesty  next  inquired  how  many  children  her  father 
had  left,  and  if  they  were  lads  or  lasses.  "  Three," 
she  said, and  they  were  all  lasses.  "  God  be  thanked!" 
cried  James,  "  for  if  they  had  been  lads  I  had  never 
buiked  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace."  She  urged 
that  the  King  should  give  her  husband  his  native  air. 
"  Give  him  his  native  air,"  the  King  exclaimed,  "give 
him  the  Devil ! "  "  Give  that  to  your  hungry  cour- 
tiei-s,"  she  indignantly  rejoined  ;  and  upon  the  King's 
wishing  her  to  persuade  her  husband  to  submit  to 
the  Bishops,  she  replied  with  equal  spirit,  holding 
up  her  apron, "  Please  your  Majesty,  I  'd  rather  keep 
his  head  there."  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  after 
this  plain  speaking,  that  the  poor  man  had  to  i)ut  up 
with  the  London  climate,  and  that  he  was  buried  at 
St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate. 


THE   BEATEN   COMMANDER. 

BY   THE   AUTHOll  OF   "JOHN   HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN." 

Let  him  turn  his  fiice  to  the  wall, 
The  man  who  trafficked  in  lives. 

Made  little  children  fatherless, 
And  widowed  contented  wives. 

Let  him  turn  his  face  to  the  wall, 

Count  not  his  burning  tears  : 
He  never  counted  the  blood-drops, 

Nor  the  desolated  years  ; 

Nor  the  glare  of  blazing  homesteads ; 

White  wheat-fields  blackened  in  dearth, 
Rapine,  murder,  and  famine. 

Hell  let  loose  upon  earth  ; 

All  the  curses  of  war-time 

On  both  sides  poured  like  rain, 
Curses  for  generations, 

None  blessed  —  except  the  slain. 

And  these,  whom  he  reckoned  as  grasses 
By  the  mower  in  myriads  strown, 

Why,  every  one  was  a  human  life, 
A  life  as  good  as  his  own  ! 

Let  him  wLsh  that  shamed  life  ended, 
That  death  had  covered  defeat ; 

But  these  lives  cry  out  for  vengeance 
From  farm  and  village  and  street. 

Hear  it,  victor  and  vanquished! 

Hear  it,  o'er  sea  and  land. 
Ye  neighbor-realms  whom  it  reaches 

As  a  murmur  faint  and  bland. 

For  if  ye  are  deaf,  God  listens ; 

And  if  ye  are  blind,  He  sees. 
And  mocks  at  your  diplomatics, 

Your  child's  play  of  war  and  peace. 

There  is  an  Eternal  Justice, 

Although  it  may  tarry  long  ; 
Though  the  weak  may  appear  down-trampled, 

And  tlic  right  secoi  with  the  strong. 

But  ye  who  in  camp  or  council 

Go  sowing  war's  bloody  seed  — 
False  patriotism,  sham  glory. 

Ambition  and  lustful  greed,  — 

Who  stand  by  watching,  and  stem  not 
That  fierce  flowing  crim.son  tide  ; 

Know  —  there  is  a  (iod  who  avengeth, 
As  well  as  a  Christ  that  died. 
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THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 

BY    MISS    THACKKRAY, 

ACTHOS  or    "THB  8T0RT   OF    KLIZABBTH." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

REINE     IN     II  EK     FAR  SI -YARD. 

Catherink  found  herself  transported,  as  if  by 
ma;^ic,  from  the  lonjjj,  dreary,  briek-endosed  hours  to 
a  charinini;  worhl,  where  vine  garlands  were  wreath- 
ing under  cloudless  skies.  There  was  at  once  more 
light,  more  sound,  more  sentiment  and  drowsy  peace 
in  it  than  she  had  ever  known  in  all  her  life  before. 
She  awakened  to  a  dazzle  streaming  through  the 
vine  round  her  window,  and  flickering  upon  the  red 
brick  door  of  her  little  room  ;  to  a  glitter,  to  a  cheer- 
ful vibration  of  noises.  Some  one  would  bring  her 
a  little  roll  and  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee,  and  then, 
when  she  w;is  dressed,  the  children  would  come  tap- 
ping and  fumbling  at  her  door.  Little  Henri  de 
Tracy  sometimes  attempted  a  rdveillde  upon  his 
horn,  which  would  be  instantly  suppressed  by  a 
voice  outside.  Nanine,  who  was  nine  years  old,  and 
had  elegant  little  manners  like  a  lady,  would  wish 
Catherine  good  morning ;  and  Madelaine,  who  was 
four  and  "  trfes  raisonnable "  Suzanne  her  nurse 
said,  consented  to  be  kissed  through  the  iron-work 
balusters  of  the  staircase. 

The  children  would  lead  the  way  through  the 
great  dining-room,  where  Baptiste  was  hopping 
about  on  one  leg,  polishing  the  shining  floor,  across 
the  terrace,  through  green  avenues  and  gardens, 
looking  a  little  neglected,  but  fresh  with  dew,  and 
luxuriant  with  flowers  and  fruit-tree.s.  Pumpkins, 
carnations,  an<l  roses  were  growing  between  vine- 
clail  walls.  There  were  bees,  and  there  was  an  old 
stone  well  full  of  deep  water,  like  Jocelyn's  well, — 

"  Pont  U  chninc  rouillte  »  poli  la  marKi-lIe, 
Et  qu'une  rlgxK  cUfiiit  de  sa  vertc  dentclle." 

From  the  terrace  there  w.is  a  distant  view  of  the 
Bca,  —  of  the  blue  line  of  the  horizon  fljishing  be- 
yond the  golden  corn-fields. 

One  morning  Nanine  said,  "  We  are  to  go  to  the 
Ferine,  Miss  George,  tonlay,  with  a  commi.Hsion 
from  grandmamma.  We  will  go  out  at  the  <loor  in 
the  Potager,  if  you  'd  not  niincl,  and  come  back  the 
other  way."  It  was  all  the  same  to  Catherine,  who 
followed  her  little  conductors  through  the  kitchen- 
garden  d(X)r  out  into  the  open  country,  and  along 
the  path  skirting  the  com-fieMs  which  spread  to  the 
sea.  Henri  went  first,  blowing  his  horn,  Nanine 
loitered  to  pick  the  poppies  and  bleu-bleus,  as  she 
called  the  corn-flowers,  Madelaine  trotted  by  Cath- 
erine, holding  her  hand.     It  was  like  the  nursery- 


rhyme.  Miss  George  thought  of  the  little  boy  blue, 
only  the  sheep  were  wanting. 

From  outside  the  fiirm  at  Tracy  still  looks  more 
like  a  ruined  fortress  than  a  farm  where  milk  is  sold 
in  cans,  and  little  pats  of  butter  prepared,  and  eggs 
counted  out  in  dozens,  and  pigs  fattened  for  tlie 
market.  All  over  Normandy  you  come  upon  these 
fortified  abbayes,  built  for  praying  and  fighting 
once,  and  ruined  now,  and  turned  to  different  uses. 
It  is  like  Samson's  rid<lle  to  see  the  carcass  of  tlie 
lions  with  honey  flowing  from  them.  "  Out  of  the 
eater  came  forth  meat ;  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness."  There  is  a  great  archway  at  the  farm 
at  Tracy,  with  heavy  wooden  doors  studded  with 
nails.  There  is  rust  in  plenty,  and  part  of  a  moat 
still  remaining.  Tiie  hay  is  stacked  in  what  was  a 
chapel  once ;  the  yellow  trusses  are  hanging  through 
the  crumbling  flamboyant  east  window.  There  is  a 
tall  watch-tower,  to  which  a  pigeon-cote  has  been 
affi.xed,  and  low  cloisters  that  are  turned  into  out- 
houses and  kitchens.  The  white  walls  tell  a  story 
of  penance  and  fierce  battlings,  which  are  over  now, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  The  great  harvest 
wagons  pass  through  the  archway  without  unload- 
ing; so  do  the  cows  at  milking  time.  Cocks  and 
hens  are  pecketing  the  fallen  grains,  the  pigeons 
circle  overhead  suddenly  white  against  the  sky. 

As  the  childrcm  and  Miss  George  pushed  open  the 
heavy  doors  and  came  into  the  wide  sunny  court,  a 
figure  descended  the  stone  steps  leading  from  the 
strong  tower  where  the  apples  are  kept.  It  was 
Reine  in  her  white  coiffe,  who  advanced  with  de- 
liberate footsteps,  carrying  an  earthenware  pan  un- 
der her  arm.  and  who  stood  waiting  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  deserted-looking  place,  until  they  should 
come  up  to  her. 

Catherine  wondered  whether  all  Normandy  peas- 
ant-girls were  like  this  one.  It  was  a  princess  keep- 
ing the  cows.  There  she  stood,  straight,  slender, 
vigorous;  dressed  in  the  Sunday-dress  of  the  women 
of  those  parts,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of 
two  plastered  loops  of  hair  like  a  doll's,  a  tawny  rij)- 
ple  flowed  under  the  lace  of  her  cap  and  low  over 
her  arched  brows.  As  for  her  eyes,  they  were  qu".ck, 
dancing  gray  eyes,  that  looked  black  when  she  was 
angry,  —  clouds  and  lightning  somebody  once  told 
her  thev  were,  but  the  lightning  became  warm  sun- 
light when  she  smiled  upon  those  she  liked.  She 
smiled  now,  for  Reine  was  a  child-lover,  and  even 
little  De  Tracys  were  welcome,  as  they  came  to- 
wards her  with  their  bunches  of  flowers  out  of  the 
fields,  and  the  pretty  strange  lady  following. 

"  Who  are  you  bringing  me  ? "  Reine  asked, 
"  and  what  do  you   want,  my  children  ?     Made- 
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laine,  shall  I  give  you  some  milk  and  some  i)each- 
c«  V  " 

*  Out  of  Josette's  little  inenaffe,"  said  Matlelaine, 
while  Henri  cried  out,  "  O,  there  is  old  Paris ! " 
and  went  and  el;isped  the  big  dog  rovind  tlie  neck. 

Nanine  meanwhile  a<lvancinij  very  politely  and 

Krettilv,  in  a  smart  little  toilet,  exj)lained  that 
liss  George  was  a  demoiselle  Anglaiv<e  who  was 
staving  with  them,  and  that  they  had  come  to  re- 
quest Mademoiselle  Chretien  to  supply  them  witli 
butter  for  a  lew  days.  "  Our  cows  are  ill,"  said 
Nanine,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  and  we  are  all 
but  reduced  to  dry  broad." 

"  There  are  others  besides  you  who  eat  their  bread 
dry,"  said  Reine ;  "  but  your  grandmamma  can  have 
as  much  butter  as  she  likes.  Mademoiselle  Nanine, 
at  the  market  price,  since  she  has  money  to  pay  for 
it."  She  did  not  say  this  rudely,  but  rather  sadly, 
and  then  she  suddenly  turned  to  Catherine,  and 
asked  her  if  she  wouhl  not  like  some  milk  too. 
"  And  so  yon  are  English  ?  "  Reine  said  in  her  odd 
sweet  voice,  pushing  open  a  door  with  botli  her 
hands.  Reine's  hands  were  not  like  Madame  Bi- 
naud's,  two  red  paws  which  could  be  seen  shining  a 
mile  off;  but  thin  and  white  like  a  lady's.  Catiier- 
ine  glanced  at  them  a  little  curiously  as  they  lay 
outspread  upon  the  oak,  and  she  saw  that  Reine 
wore  a  signet-ring  on  one  linger, —  then  she  looked 
up  in  her  face  again,  and  Reine  Chretien  caught 
the  glance  and  melted  somehow  towards  the  little 
thing  with  the  startled  look  and  curious  soft  eyes 
that  seemed  to  be  taking  everything  in.  The  love- 
making  of  friendship  is  not  unlike  that  of  sentiment, 
and  friends  arc  friends  sometimes  in  an  instant  al- 
most, even  though  they  may  not  have  set  the  feel- 
ing to  the  tune  of  words  and  protestations. 

I  hardly  know  which  of  these  two  women  needed 
the  other  most,  when  they  met  by  chance  in  tiie  si- 
lent, sunny  court-yard  tliat  morning.  In  arter-times, 
doubt,  trouble,  cruel  susj)icion,  pain,  and  jealousy 
came  to  part  them,  but  they  were  faithful  to  one 
another  tlirough  it  iiW.  There  wjjs  something  to  for- 
give and  to  forget  for  each  of  them,  but  they  loved 
one  another  well  enough  to  be  able  to  remember 
and  to  need  no  forgivent'ss.  They  suited.  Some- 
how, there  was  a  certain  affinity  between  them 
which  is  priceless  in  friendshij).  It  is  worth  all  the 
virtues  and  merits  and  accomplishments  put  together 
to  people  who  care  for  one  another,  or  who  ought  to 
care. 

Catherine,  who  had  never  in  her  life  spoken  to  a 
Normandy  peasant  before,  listened  and  looked  with 
all  her  eyes.  There  was  Reine,  dressed  like  a  doll, 
in  flaps  and  apron  and  ornaments;  but  Catlierine 
was  touched  and  fascinated  by  tlie  grave,  noble 
face,  the  pathetic  voice.  Alas  !  she  was  not  the  first 
Reine  had  charmed. 

The  girl  gave  the  children  their  milk  out  of  a 
great  bra-xs  pan,  standing  surrounded  by  little  bar- 
rels for  making  butter.  "  Should  you  like  to  see 
the  farm  ?  "  slie  asked  them.  "  This  is  where  we 
keep  our  cider,"  and,  opening  a  door  into  an  old 
vaulted  cellar,  she  showeil  them  six  huge  butts, 
standing  side  by  side,  and  rejiching  to  the  ceiling. 
Each  one  of  tiiem  was  large  enough  to  drown  the 
whole  party.  Nanine  exclaimed  at  their  size. 
"  They  are  half  of  tliein  empty  aln-ady,"  said  Reine, 
laughing.  »'  Dominicjue  alone  could  drink  one  of 
those  for  his  supper.  I  don't  oiler  you  any,"  she 
said  to  Catherine,  leading  them  awav,  and  locking 
the  door  behind  her.  "I  know  P^nglish  i)eople  do 
not  like  cider,"  and  she  sighed  as  she  spoke. 


She  went  before  them  tlirough  many  courts,  ojM-n- 
ing  arched  doors,  into  store-rooms  heaped  witli  tlie 
oily  colza  grain.  She  siiowed  them  a  wheat-field 
enclosed  by  four  walls,  ag;iinst  wliieh  nectarines  and 
apricots  were  ri|)('iiing.  'Die  cows  were  all  out  in 
the  meadows,  but  there  were  a  few  sheep  in  a  stable  ; 
and  at  last  she  brought  them  into  the  great  fann- 
kitehen.  It  had  been  ailded  on  to  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  ;  so  had  Reine's  own  room,  whidi  was  over 
it,  and  reached  by  stone  steps  from  outride. 

Petltpere  was  sitting  at  the  table,  eating  bread 
an<l  soup.  He  looked  hot  and  tired,  but  he  got  up 
to  make  a  bow  and  a  little  speech.  He  was  a  hos- 
pitable and  courteous  old  fellow,  whatttver  his  other 
defects  may  have  been.  "  Ladies,  you  arc  welcome 
to  the  farm,"  he  said.  "  Pray  excuse  1113'  continuing 
my  breakfast.  I  have  been  out- since  five  o'clock  in 
the  fields,  with  the  soldiers." 

"  We  have  not  men  enough  to  get  in  the  hnrvest," 
Reine  explained  to  Catherine,  "  anil  we  send  for  the 
soldiers  to  help  us." 

"  And  have  you,  too,  been  up  since  sunrise  ? " 
Catherine  asked. 

"  I  see  it  every  morning  of  my  life,"  said  Reine. 
"  I  should  like  to  show  it  you  from  onr  archway. 
Tiie  sea  awakens  fii-st,  all  onr  animals  stir  as  if  they 
knew ;  it  is  a  most  beautiful  hour,"  she  said,  gravely, 
"and  like  a  prayer  before  tlie  work." 

What  was  there  about  Reine  Chretien  that  at- 
tracted and  interested  her  so  curiously  ?  Catherine 
asked  herself  this,  and  also  how  was  it  anrl  why  w;is 
it  that  the  place  seemed  so  strangely  familiar?  Had 
she  been  there  in  some  previous  existence  ?  She 
turned  and  looked  round  about.  The  window,  the 
great  cupboard,  with  the  gleaming  hinges,  she  had 
seen  them  before  somewhere,  —  she  could  not  under- 
stand it.  Petitpere  went  on  composedly  drinking 
his  soup;  Catherine  still  stood  in  a  puzzle.  She 
had  a  silly  little  fancy  there  would  be  a  bright  bniss 
pot  in  one  of  the  corners,  but  it  was  not  there  as 
she  expected :  she  could  not  understanil  it  at  all. 

Reine  begged  them  to  come  and  see  her  again, 
and  stood  watching  them  thoughtfully,  under  the 
archway  as  they  went  home  across  the  fields  where 
the  ."iohiiers  were  reaping  with  peaceful  scythes,  and 
the  corn  fell  against  the  horizon,  and  the  figures  of 
the  gleaners  with  their  golden  trovcn  treasures  stood 
out  with  garments  flying  against  the  sky  Then 
she  turned  and  crossed  the  court  once  more,  and 
once  she  stopfHid  an<l  ])ulled  a  letter  from  her  pocket 
and  read  it  over  twice. 

Catherine  thought  as  she  walked  back  that  morn- 
ing, that,  if  she  could  have  forgotten  all  that  had 
parsed  before  she  came  to  Tracy,  all  the  {)eoj)le  she 
had  known,  all  the  things  she  had  thought, she  could 
breathe  on  for  years  luqipily  enough  in  this  fruitful 
country.  But  who  is  there  who  wouhl  forget  will- 
ingly what  has  gone  before  V  There  are  few  who 
would  not  remeinlH'r  more  if  they  could,  if  it  wer^ 
even  the  pangs  they  have  forgotten. 

As  they  reacliecl  the  court-yard,  they  met  Mon- 
sieur de  Tracy  heavily  booted  and  gaitered,  all 
dressed  in  white,  and  finishing  his  morning  rounds. 
Monsieur  Fontaine  was  with  him,  also  in  linen 
clothes.  He  a(;ted  as  a  sort  of  agent  or  manager  iu 
Tracy's  absence,  an<l  used  often  to  come  up  to  talk 
over  business  and  bailiffs.  They  all  met  just  inside 
the  iron  gates  of  the  court-yanl.  Fontaine  bowe<l 
pn)fbun(lly  to  the  pretty,  fresh-looking  little  Miss 
with  the  great  bunch  of  field-flowers  in  her  hand, 
and  the  blue  ribbons  in  her  crisp  black  hair.  The 
children  clustered  round  their  father,  and  Henri 
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licid  liiiii  prisoiuT  wliili'  N  mini-  stii<k  poppifs  into 
:ill  lii-i  liiitlon-lu>lt>s.  aixi  littli*  Miulclaint-,  wlio  could 
rt-ai-li  no  lii<;luT,  ormrniMitj-d  liis  jjiiiters  with  flowt-rs. 

Mciiuwliilu  the  IbUowitig  conversation  was  going 
on :  — 

•'  You  have  quite  recovertMl  from  the  fatipu'  of 
your  jodnu'V,  I  trust?  "  said  Fonfciine.  "  One  need 
sc-areely  ask  laadenioiselle  th«;  (|iU'8tion." 

'•  Oui,  monsieur,"  said  Catherine,  looking  up 
shyly. 

'•  And  mademoiselle  has  already  suirounded  her- 
self with  flowers,"  said  Fontaine,  alluding  to  the 
boiKpn't. 

"  Oui,  monsieur,"  said  Catherine,  who  did  not 
know  what  else  to  say. 

'•  And  I  hope  that  mademoiselle  is  pleased  with 
our  cuuiilry  V"  said  Fontaine,  speaking  both  in  his 
puldie  and  his  private  cap.uity. 

'•  Oui.  moutiieur,"  said  Catherine,  with  great  origi- 
nality, iialf  laughing  at  her  own  stupidity,  and  mov- 
ing away  towards  the  house,  to  put  an  end  to  such 
a  s.lly  conversation. 

it  was  like  a  s<'ene  in  a  play,  like  a  picture  on  a 
fan  or  a  l»oiibon  box.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
l)e  h'ss  serious.  The  little  banality,  the  Ikjw,  the 
courtesy,  it  was  a  nothing  Catherine  thought,  or  she 
would  have  thought  so  had  she  thought  at  all.  To 
the  childien  it  was  an  instant  of  great  anxiety : 
would  the  (lowers  tumble  off  their  papa  when  he 
moveil  his  legs  ?  —  but  Catherine  trij)ped  away  un- 
conscious an<i  unconcerned. 

Poor  Fontaine's  fate,  too,  was  decided  in  that  in- 
stint,  when  he  bowed  so  profoundly,  anil  Catlu-rine 
turned  away  with  her  quick  little  smile.  Not  at 
B  lyeux,  not  at  Caen,  not  including  Madame  la 
Sous-1'relette  herself,  was  there  any  one  to  Ixi  com- 
part'd  to  this  charming  young  Englishwoman,  thcmght 
tlie  niaire.  As  for  a  dot,  hv.  would  prefer  Miss  George 
with  a  niotlerat«  sum,  to  lleine  with  all  her  fortune ; 
and  then  something  told  him  that  the  P2nglish  were 
so  orderly,  such  excellent  housekeepers,  caring  noth- 
ing for  follies  and  expenses.  "  Toilet  is  their  aver- 
sion," thought  Fontaine,  remembering  at  the  same 
time  some  of  the  bills  he  had  paid  lor  Toto's  poor 
motlier.  He  built  a  castle  in  the  air,  a  Tower 
of  Bal>el  it  was,  poor  fellow,  reaching  to  heaven. 
He  {Hjrceived  himself  pa.«8ing  Keine  Chretien,  with 
a  lovely  and  charmingly  mannered  Madame  Fon- 
taine Ufside  him,  elegantly  but  not  expensively  at- 
tire<l :  he  pictured  her  to  himself  embroidering  by 
his  fireside,  superintending  his  menage.  As  he 
thought  of  Catherine,  a  sweet,  arch,  gentle  glance 
came  dazzling  his  eyes,  like  sunlight  through  the 
doul)le  eyeglass,  and  at  that  minute  Jean  moved, 
after  patienlly  8tjin<ling  until  his  decoration  was 
(•«miphte,  and,  alas  for  poor  little  Madelaine  !  all  the 
flowers  fell  off  him. 

"  Gotxl  morning.  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  said  Ma- 
dnme  de  Tracy,  sud<lenly  appearing  at  the  hall-door. 
"  Won't  you  slay  and  breakt'ast  with  us?" 

"Ma«lame,"  said  the  m;iire,  "you  are  too  good. 
I  shall  be  (jiiit<.'  «lelighted." 

Catherine  liked  the  breakfast-hour  at  Tracy. 
They  all  came  in  cheerful  and  freshly  dresse<l,  and 
took  their  pliu-es  in  the  long,  pictun*.sque-looking 
salle,  with  its  vaulte<l  n>of  and  many  windows.  The 
ibo<l  was  carefully  ami  j)n'ttily  served  and  orna- 
mented ;  the  white  bright  china  glitten-d  on  the 
table ;  the  golden  and  purple  fruit  was  hea|X'd  up 
bountifidly.  She  liked  to  look  at  it  all  from  her 
place  by  AIa<lame  de  Tracy,  as  she  likttl  looking  at 
Marthe's  pale,  beautiful  head  oppoeiite  to  her,  or 


Madame  Jean's  smart  ribbons.  Catherine  used 
sometimes  to  conqiare  the  scene  at  Tracy  —  theco<jl 
green  windows,  the  festive-looking  table,  the  ripple 
of  talk  —  to  the  sombre  dining-room  in  P^aton 
Squan,',  where  the  smoke  had  settled  in  clouds  upon 
the  faded  stucco  walls,  where  Mr.  Butler  sliced  the 
eternal  legs  of  nuitton  while  everj'body  sat  round 
and  watched  the  process  in  silence  and  anxi- 
ety. 

Monsieur  Fontaine  sat  next  Catherine  to-day ; 
Afadame  de  Tracy  sent  them  in  together.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  as  she  followed  the  couple 
what  an  easy  solution  there  might  be  to  all  her  dif- 
ficulties. The  little  thing  would  Ix;  the  very  wife 
for  Fontaine,  —  he  would  make  an  excellent  hu.«!- 
band.  It  would  be  a  home  for  her,  —  the  maire's 
admiration  was  evident,  and  Ernestine  had  been  too 
provoking  that  morning. 

Tiiere  had  been  an  explanation,  ending  as  expla- 
nations generally  end,  by  hopelessly  confasing  mat- 
ters. Ernestine  declare*!  with  the  utmost  liveliness 
that  she  had  not  room  to  lodge  a  fly  in  her  apart- 
ments at  Paris,  and  that  nothing  would  induce  her 
to  have  a  governess  in  the  house. 

"  But  it  is  certain  neither  I  nor  your  grandmother 
require  one,"  said  poor  Madame  de  Tracy,  at  her 

wit's  end.     "  And  we  go  to  V on  the  twentieth 

of  next  month.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  How  can  I 
tell  her?" 

It  seemed  like  a  second  inspiration  to  this  impul- 
sive lady  when  on  her  way  to  the  breakfast-room 
she  happened  to  see  the  little  scene  in  the  court- 
yard. The  bow,  the  respectfiil  look  of  admiration, 
which  said  nothing  to  Miss  Geoi^e,  were  like  signals 
of  approaching  succor  to  the  distressed  hostess. 
Madame  de  Tracy  thought  no  more  of  parcelling 
out  the  future  of  two  living  souls  than  she  did  of 
matching  her  cap-strings.  As  she  sat  there  at  the 
head  of  the  table  she  talked,  schemed,  made,  looked 
afler  them  all,  carved  out  destinies  and  chicken  with 
aflrairable  precision  and  rapidity.  "  Baptiste,  take 
this  wing  to  Monsieur  de  Tracy.  Marthe,  I  know 
it  is  no  use  offering  you  any.  Monsieur  le  Maire, 
do  you  prefer  omelette  ?  " 

"This  was  the  first  Friday  that  Catherine  had  spent 
at  Tracy,  and  she  saw  with  a  thrill  that  omelettes 
were  l)eing  handed  round,  and  great  flowery  roast 
I)otatoes  and  fried  fish.  There  were,  however, 
chickens,  too,  and  cutlets,  of  which,  as  a  Protes- 
tant, she  felt  bound  to  partake.  So  did  Jean  and 
his  grandmother.  His  mother  was  of  an  amphibious 
persuasion,  sometimes  fish,  sometimes  flesh,  as  the 
fancy  took  her.  She  was  by  way  of  being  a  Protes- 
tant, but  she  went  to  mass  with  her  family,  and  fasted 
on  Fridays,  when  Marthe  and  Eniestine  were  there. 
Madame  de  Tracy  mere,  as  they  called  the  old  lady 
up  stairs,  had  a  dispensation.  Catherine  was  rather 
disappointed  to  see  them  all  quietly  peppering  and 
salting  the  nice  little  dishes  before  thcjn,  and  enjoy- 
ing their  breakfasts.  She  thought  of  her  aunt  Fare- 
brother's  warnings;  the  scene  did  not  look  very 
alarming.  Monsieur  Fontaine,  although  strictly  ad 
hering  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  church,  managed 
to  make  an  excellent  ri'past,  attending  at  the  same 
time  to  his  companions'  wants,  and  pjissing  salt  and 
pepper  an«l  sugar  with  great  empressement  and  gal- 
lantry. Catherine  herself,  before  breakfast  was  over, 
became  conscious  of  his  devotion,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  was  woman  enough  to  be  amused  and  not  <lis- 
pleased  by  it.  Once  she  caught  Madame  de  Tracy's 
glance  ;  then;  were  no  frozen  looks  now  to  chill  and 
terrify.    •'  I  am  determined  I  will  speak  to  him  on 
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the  eiibject  jmineiliately  after  breakfast,"  Madame 
do  Tracy  was  thinking. 

"  Monsieur  le  Maire,  I  want  to  show  you  ray  new 
plantation.  Ernestine,  little  Madelainc  is  longing 
tor  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Baptiste,  has  Madame  de 
Tracy  mh-e's  breakfast  been  taken  up  ?  " 

"  ALulauie  desires  a  little  more  chicken,"  said  Bap- 
tiste, respectfully.  "  Mademoiselle  Picard  has  just 
como  down  to  fetch  some,  also  a  little  Burgundy 
wine  and  an  egg  and  some  figs." 

Catherine  used  to  wonder  at  the  supplies  which 
were  daily  sent  up  from  every  meal  to  this  invisible 
invalid.  She  had  seen  the  shutters  of  her  rooms 
from  without,  but  she  never  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  apartment  which  Madame  de  Tracy 
mere  inhabited.  Once  or  twice  in  passing  she  had 
heard  a  hoarse  voice  like  a  man's  calling  Picard  or 
Baptiste  (they  were  the  old  lady's  personal  attend- 
ants) ;  once  Catherine  had  seen  a  pair  of  stumpy 
velvet  shoes  standing  outside  her  door.  That  was 
all.  Old  Madame  de  Tracy  was  a  voice,  an  appe- 
tite, a  pair  of  shoes  to  Catherine,  no  more. 

Everybody  is  something  to  somebody  else.  Cer- 
tain liicroglyphics  stand  to  us  in  lieu  of  most  of  our 
neighbors.  Poor  little  Catherine  herself  was  a  pos- 
sible storm  and  discussion  to  some  of  the  people 
present,  —  to  Marthe  a  soul  to  be  saved,  to  Madame 
de  Tracy  a  problem  to  be  solved  and  comfortably 
disposed  of,  to  Monsieur  Fontaine,  carried  away  by 
his  feelings,  the  unconscious  Catherine  appeared  as 
one  of  the  many  possible  Madame  Fontaines  in  ex- 
istence, and  certainly  the  most  graceful  and  charming 
of  them  all.  There  was  only  that  unfortunate  ques- 
tion of  the  dot  to  outweigh  so  much  amiability  and 
refinement. 

After  breakfast  everybody  disappeared  in  different 
directions.  The  children  and  Miss  George  went  up 
into  l^Iadamc  de  Tracy's  bedroom,  where  she  had 
desired  them  to  sit  of  a  morning.  It  was  a  comfort- 
able Napoleonic  apartment,  with  bureaus  and  brass 
inlmd  tables,  upon  which  bonbonnifercs  and  liqueur 
stands  and  arrangements  for  sugar  and  water  were 
disposed.  A  laurel-crowned  clock  was  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  over  which  the  late  M.  de  Tracy's  silhouette 
legion  of  honor  and  lock  of  hair  were  hanging  neatly 
framed  and  glazed.  The  children  sat  with  their 
heads  together  spelling  out  their  tasks.  Catherine's 
bright  eyes  glanced  up  and  round  about  the  room ; 
and  out  across  the  gardens,  and  the  vine-clad  roofs 
of  tiio  outhouses,  the  flies  came  buzzing.  There  was 
silence  and  scent  of  ripe  fruit  from  the  garden.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  swift  pang,  she  remembered  that  it  wjis 
a  week  to-day  since  she  had  said  good  by  to  Rosy  and 
Totty,  and  to  Dick.  The  three  names  used  to  come 
together  somehow  in  her  thoughts.  A  week  already 
since  she  had  bade  him  a  hasty  farewell  at  the  door 

of  a  room  with  everj'body  standing  round She 

could  not  bear  to  think  of  it,  she  thought,  as  she 
began  to  recall  every  expression,  every  sound,  every 
a.4pect  of  that  instant,  which  had  been  to  her  like 
Miihomet's,  and  which  had  seemed  to  last  for  a 
thousand  years. 

The  last  few  days  had  been  so  sunny,  so  easy,  so 
harmonious  a  medley  of  sweet  summer  weather,  and 
gardens  and  grapes,  and  lively  talk,  that  Catherine 
had  been  too  much  absorbed  to  dream.  People  do  not 
dream  when  they  arc  happy.  For  the  last  few  days 
she  had  remembered  without  bitterness.  Life  seemed 
to  have  grown  suddenly  bearable,  and  almost  ea.sy 
once  more.  If  she  had  known  how  short  a  time  her 
tranquillity  was  to  last,  she  might  have  made  more  of 
it,  perhaps,  and  counted  each  minute  as  it  passed. 


But  she  did  not  know,  and  she  wasted  many  of  tliem 
as  she  was  doing  now,  as  we  all  do,  in  unavailing  han- 
kering and  regrets,  —  precious  little  instants  flying 
by  only  too  quickly,  and  piping  to  us  very  sweetly, 
and  we  do  not  dance.  Looking  back,  one  laments 
not  so  much  the  unavoidable  sorrows  of  life,  ius  its 
wasted  peace  and  happiness,  and  then  more  precious 
minutes  pass  in  remoree  for  happiness  wasted  long  ago. 

"  I  woniler  what  grandmamma  is  talking  to  Mon- 
sieur FonUiine  about,"  said  Nanine.  standing  on  tip- 
toe and  peeping  out.  "  Look,  Miss  Grcorge,  how 
they  go  walking  up  and  down  the  allee  verte." 

"Monsieur  Fontaine  seems  very  much  e.xcited," 
said  Catherine,  smiling,  as  Fontaine  began  gesticu- 
lating suddenly,  and  stopped  short  in  his  walk  to 
give  more  emphasis  to  what  he  was  saying. 

If  she  could  have  heard  what  he  was  saying ! 


CHAPTER   X. 

A    BOUQUET     OF     MARGUERITES. 

About  this  time  one  or  two  people  came  occa- 
sionally to  stay  in  the  house  for  a  night  or  two :  the 
De  Vernons,  who  were  neighlwrs,  young  Robert  de 
Coetlogon,  Ernestine's  brother,  and  others  from 
time  to  time.  Catherine  did  not  see  very  much  of 
them  ;  they  came  and  they  went  without  any  refer- 
ence to  her.  Madame  de  Tracy  was  very  kind  to 
her  always.  Even  Madame  Jean  had  melted  and 
got  to  like  the  bright-faced  little  thing,  although  she 
never  altered  her  vexatious  determination  to  admit 
no  governess  into  her  house.  Matlame  de  Tracy 
had  begged  that  Catherine  might  not  be  told.  She 
did  not  want  the  poor  child  to  be  unnecessarily  dis- 
tressed, and  she  looked  so  happy  and  comfortably 
settled,  that  it  seemed  a  shame  to  disturb  her,  when, 
perhaps,  everything  might  arrange  itself  smoothly, 
and  without  any  explanations.  Madame  de  Tracy 
used  to  take  Catherine  out  sometimes.  One  day 
they  drove  to  Bayeux,  with  its  cathedral  towers  and 
winding  streets  and  jeweller's  shops  all  twinkling. 
Another  day  they  went  to  Petitport;  the  fishwives 
looked  up  grinning  and  nodding  as  the  lady  of  the 
manor  passed  by.  "  Do  you  see  the  pretty'  little  cha- 
let on  the  cliff  overlooking  the  sea?"  said  Madame 
de  Tracy,  pointing  to  the  little  house  with  the  pink 
curtains,  and  all  its  wooden  balconies  and  weather- 
cocks. "  That  is  where  Fontaine  lives.  Is  it  not  a 
charming  little  place  ?  I  have  to  speak  to  him. 
We  will  leave  the  ponies  down  here  at  Pelottier's." 
And  Madame  de  Tracy  put  the  reins  into  some 
idler's  hands,  and  panted  up  the  cliff,  too  busy  and 
preoccupied  and  breathless  to  glance  at  the  sapphire 
sea  at  her  feet. 

Fontaine  was  not  at  home,  but  an  old  gentleman's 
head  was  to  be  seen  through  one  of  the  windows, 
sind  a  fat  old  lady  with  mustachios  was  sitting  in  the 
garden  with  her  hands  on  her  two  knees,  and  her 
feet  on  a  footstool,  and  Toto  was  galloping  round 
and  round  the  little  gravel  path. 

"  My  son  is  out,  unfortunately,  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse,"  said  the  old  lady,  bowing  from  her  seat  to 
Madame  de  Tracy,  who  remained  outside  the  gate. 
•'  He  will  be  in  despair  when  I  tell  him  you  passed 
this  way,"  she  added,  stiffly. 

*'  I  hope  you  are  well,  Madame  M^rard,"  said 
Madame  de  Tracy,  willing  to  propitiate.  "  Your 
son  gives  me  news  of  you  from  time  to  time.  What 
a  charming  little  habitation  this  is  ! " 

"  They  offered  us  five  hundred  francs  a  month  for 
it  only  yesterday,"  said  Madame  Mdrard,  with  dig- 
nity.    "  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevail  upon  Charles  to 
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let  it.  Rents  are  enormous  just  now.  One  sho  ilW 
make  one's  proflt  when  one  can.  But  Charles  will 
not  hear  reason." 

Meanwhile  Toto  and  Catherine  were  making  ac- 
quaintance. The  little  boy  had  come  up  to  loo  c  at 
the  pretty  lady  his  papa  had  told  him  about;  and 
Catherine,  bending  over  the  low  railing  and  holding 
out  her  hand  said,  "  What  nice  dowers  you  have  got 
in  your  garden.     Will  you  give  me  one  of  them  V  " 

'•  Papa  and  I  water  them  every  evening,"  8ai<l 
Toto,  picking  a  slug-eaten  specimen,  and  holding  it 
up.     '•  I  have  a  little  watering-pot  of  my  own." 

The  sea  looked  so  blue,  the  shutters  so  green,  the 
sunlight  so  yellow,  the  margarets  so  brilliant,  that 
Catherine's  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  she  scarcely  no- 
ticed the  curious,  dissatisfied  glances  old  Madame 
Merard  wjis  casting  in  her  direction.  Madame  de 
Tracy,  however,  saw  them,  and  quickly  hurried 
Catherine  away,  for  fear  she  should  be  frightened  by 
this  somewhat  alarming  person. 

"  Pray  tell  Monsieur  le  Maire  we  asked  for  him," 
said  Madame  de  Tracy  as  they  walked  away,  bow- 
ing and  forcing  herself  to  be  civil  to  the  old  lady  of 
the  chalet 

For  Fontaine  himself  Madame  de  Tracy  began  to 
feel  almost  a  sentimental  interest.  She  looked  upon 
him  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view ;  a  bore  no 
longer,  but  a  hero  of  romance,  an  enthusiastic  and 
disinterested  lover.  Madame  de  Tracy  felt  that, 
if  she  were  Catherine,  nothing  in  the  world  would 
be  more  delightful  to  her  than  a  marriage  with 
Monsieur  Fontaine.  "  Handsome,  amiable,  warm- 
hearted, a  good  man  of  business,  musical,  universally 
respected :  it  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  I  never 
dared  hope  for,"  said  the  chatelaine  to  herself.  "  I 
should  like  the  marriage  to  take  place,  if  possible, 
before  tlie  15th  of  next  month.  It  was  too  absurd  of 
Sarah  Butler  to  alarm  me  so  unnecessarily  about 
Dick.  —  One  might  be  very  comfortable  in  that  nice 
house  of  Fontaine's,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy  aloud. 
"  Don't  you  think  so,  Catherine  ?  " 

"  O  yes,"  said  Catherine,  not  knowing  what  she 
was  saying. 

Another  time  Madame  de  Tracy  suddenly  asked 
how  she  should  like  to  pass  her  life  among  them  al- 
ways ?  Catherine  thought  that  she  was  speaking  of 
her  as  a  governess,  and  said,  with  grateful  effusion, 
"  You  are  so  good  to  me ;  I  am  more  happy  with 
you  than  I  could  be  with  anybody  else.  I  almost 
forget  I  am  a  governess." 

"My  dear  child,  I  meant  how  should  you  like  to 
settle  down  among  us  and  marry  V  "  said  Madame 
do  Tracy,  apparently  unconcerned. 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Catherine,  turning 
away  disappointed,  with  a  wistful,  perplexed  look 
in  her  eyes. 

Madame  de  Tracy  did  not  press  the  subject,  but 
she  went  on  asking  Fontaine  to  breakfast  and  «lin- 
ner,  until  Ernestine  declared  it  was  quite  intolerable, 
and  even  Marthe  gently  remonstrated. 

Catherine  looked  happy  and  contented,  but  pres- 
ently, while  all  was  going  on  as  usual,  there  came  a 
secret  change.  Outside,  evervthing  was  the  same, 
inside  it  was  all  different  These  two  existences 
side  by  side,  "  1  Time  et  la  bCte,"  as  De  Maistre  calls 
them,  seem  sometimes  to  lead  two  lives  almost  apart, 
leafling  in  different  directions  with  different  results. 
Do  they  in  their  differences  supplement  one  another, 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  ask,  and  keep  the  bal- 
ance even  ?  In  one  calm  and  uneventful  existence, 
angels  may  know  of  terrible  tragedies,  of  happiness, 
and  overwhelming    misfortune,  scarcely    acknowl- 


edged even  by  the  "  bete  "  itself;  whereas  another 
life  outwardly  hopeless,  de.'HJrted,  unsuccetsful  in 
everything,  may  from  within  have  won  all  the  prizes 
that  seemed  to  have  failed  it 

When  Catherine  had  been  a  little  time  at  Tracy, 
wlien  she  began  to  know  her  way  about  the  house, 
and  the  vine-grown  ganlen,  and  along  the  hedgeleas 
paths  to  the  sea,  to  the  farm,  to  the  church  ;  narrow 
paths  skirting  the  fields,  dust-blown,  fringed  with 
straggling  flowers  ami  scattered  with  stones,  —  when 
she  had  tasted  her  fill  of  the  grapes  that  were  sweet- 
ening upon  tlie  walls,  when  she  had  gathered  hand- 
fuls  of  the  flowers  that  were  growing  all  about  tlie 
gardens  and  courts  in  a  sweet  yet  disonlered  luxu- 
riance,—  when  all  this  had  grown  familiar,  she  be- 
gan to  turn  away  from  it  all,  and  look  back  once 
more  towards  the  past  which  was  already  beginning 
to  glow  with  a  distint  radiance.  It  was  Uke  some 
one  dazzled  for  a  little  by  a  sudden  illumination 
who  begins  to  see  clearly  again,  —  more  cleai-ly, 
alas !  than  before. 

She  had  met  Heine  once  or  twice  in  her  walks, 
and  had  promised  to  go  and  see  her. 

"  I  shall  look  out  for  you  every  day  until  you 
come,"  said  Reine,  in  her  o<.ld,  jarring  voice,  that 
sometimes  began  harshly,  and  ended  in  a  pathetic 
cadence.  "  It  is  not  often  that  any  one  comes  to  see 
me  that  I  care  for." 

Heine  had,  like  others  infinitely  wiser  and  better 
than  herself,  to  pay  a  certain  penalty  of  lonehness 
and  misapprehension  which  seems  to  be  the  doom  of 
all  those  who  live  upon  the  mountain-tops.  Cath- 
erine, too,  was  lonely  in  her  way,  and  the  country 
girl's  cordial  sympathy  was  very  grateful  and  sweet 
to  her.  But  Catherine  was  lonely  firom  outer  influ- 
ences, and  not  from  inner  causes.  Poor  little  soul, 
it  was  not  for  the  mountain-tops  that  she  longed. 
Any  green  valley,  any  fertile,  tranquil  plain,  would 
have  contented  her,  if  she  could  only  have  seen  the 
shadow  of  one  person  falling  across  it  and  advancing 
towards  her. 

One  Sunday  evening  —  it  was  the  day  after  she 
had  called  at  the  chalet  —  Catherine  came  down 
dressed  for  dinner  before  anybody  else.  She  came 
into  the  drawing-room.  It  was  empty,  and  one 
lamp  only  was  standing  upon  a  tible,  and  casting 
its  circlet  of  light  upon  the  cloth.  It  lit  up  a  card- 
rack,  and  Madame  de  Tracy's  paroissien  with  its 
golden  cross,  and  some  letters  which  had  just  ar- 
rived by  the  post,  and  which  had  been  left  there  by 
the  servant.  Catherine  had  a  book  in  her  hand  (it 
wjis  Eugenie  Grandetj  which  M.  de  Tracy  ha<i  lent 
her),  and  she  walked  quietly  across  the  dark  room 
to  the  light,  and  knelt  down  by  the  tible  to  read, 
jis  she  had  a  trick  of  doing  when  she  was  alone. 
But  she  did  not  open  her  novel :  in  an  instant  she 
saw  one  letter  lying  there  with  the  others,  and  she 
started  with  a  sort  of  shock,  and  let  the  book  fall  on 
the  table,  and  the  poor  little  heart  gave  a  great  leap, 
and  began  throbbing  and  crying'  aloud  in  its  own 
language.  If  Catherine  had  seen  Dick  hinvself  she 
might  have  l)een  less  moved.  A  calm  belongs  to 
certainty  which  docs  not  come  when  there  is  only  a 
hint,  a  possible  chance,  an  impossible  disappoint- 
ment in  store.  "  Was  he  coming  V  O,  was  he 
coming,  perhaps  ?  " 

Catlierine  could  not  herself  have  told  you  how  it 
was  that  she  recognized  his  handwriting  in  an  in- 
stant among  all  the  others.  She  had  only  once 
seen  his  initials  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book,  —  but  she 
knew  it,  —  she  <lid  not  need  the  English  post-mark 
to  tell  her  whence  the  letter  came :  here  was  his 
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writing  and  she  nii«:ht  not  read  it,  here  was  a  secret 
he  lnii7v,lf  had  clewed  and  neah-d  against  her.  Ills 
tlKni,'i:s.  his  words,  were  then',  but  they  were  not 
tor  lier.  It  seemed  to  her  suddenly  as  if  the  thing 
in  the  whole  world  she  most  longed  for  was  that  let- 
ter,—  even  nioi-e  thtn  to  see  him  again.  Did  it 
come  straight  from  the  river-side  ?  She  remembered 
a  table  in  the  studio  where  books,  and  loose  papers, 
and  envelopes  were  lying:  was  that  where  it  was 
written  ?  She  longed  to  take  it  up  and  i-ead  tlie 
post-mark,  and  to  hxjk  at  the  stamp  upon  the  seal. 
With  a  sudden  movement  like  a  child's,  she  put  her 
hands  behin<l  her  to  keep  them  out  of  temptation, 
and  then,  poor  little  Ibolish,  foolish  thing,  she  bent 
suddenly  ibrwanl  and  touched  it  with  her  lips. 

A  minute  afterwards  she  would  have  given,  O 
how  much !  not  to  have  done  this.  She  sat  there 
in  scorn  with  her  own  weakness,  angry  with  liei'self, 
indignant;  the  red  and  white  (Irtines  were  still  com- 
ing and  going  in  her  cheeks,  when  Madame  de 
Tracy  came  bustling  into  the  room,  followed  by  the 
inevitable  M.  Fontaine,  who  had  just  arrived. 

"  This  is  the  only  punctual  person  in  the  house," 
Monsieur  le  Miire,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  smiling 
and  nodding  at  Catherine  as  she  spoke,  and  then 
she  went  straight  up  to  the  lettei-s,  and  then  she 
looked  up  curiously  at  Catherine  a  second  time,  and 
caught  the  girl's  odd,  wistful  glance,  and  saw  her 
suddenly  change  color.  As  for  F'mtaine,  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  Miss  George  in  greater  beauty. 
"  If  she  were  dressed  by  one  of  our  first  modistes  in 
Caen,"  thought  Monsieur  Fontaine,  "  not  Madame 
la  Sous-Prefette  herself  would  present  a  more  distin- 
guished appearance."  He  took  a  chair  and  sat 
<lown  opposite  to  her  in  the  lamp-light,  and  began 
thanking  her  for  her  kindness  to  his  little  boy  the 
day  before. 

"  Toto  has  been  talking  of  you  ever  since,  made- 
moiselle," said  Monsieur  le  Maire.  "  His  grand- 
mother and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  him 
from  quitting  his  bed  to  accompany  me  here  to- 
night Toto  has  a  great  deal  of  character,  p)oor 
little  fellow,"  sighed  Fontaine,  with  real  kindness 
and  tenderness.  "  He  has  no  mother,  and  one  is 
always  afraid  of  not  being  gentle  enough  with  him. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  not  quite  so  decided  as  we  ought 
to  be." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  like  Fontaine  when  he 
talked  about  his  little  son.  This  man  was  genuine- 
ly and  unaffectedly  kind-hearted  and  affectionate. 
He  was  absurd,  prosy,  fussy ;  he  had  all  sorts  of 
tiresome  peculiarities,  but  he  was  incapable  of  a 
harsh  or  unkind  action. 

Madame  de  Tracy  opened  her  letters,  and  read 
them  one  by  one.  Catherine  answered  Fontaine 
from  b«!yond  the  sea,  as  it  were  ;  from  the  river- 
side, from  the  quaint  old  studio ;  listening  to  some 
one  else  the  whole  time,  to  a  distant  music,  playing 
across  all  the  days,  that  had  passed  since  siie  heard 
it 

Everybodjr  began  to  enter  the  room.  "  Nothing 
for  me  'i* "  said  Ernestine;,  croming  in,  in  a  marvellous 
shimmering  toilet.  "  It  is  too  provoking !  people 
never  write  —  Jean  senils  me  a  telegram  when  he 
^s  away.  ....  Is  n't  this  from  Dick  V"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  over  her  mother-in-law's  shoulder. 
"  What  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  We  will  talk  it  over  another  time,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Tracy,  in  a  constrained  sort  of  way,  —  and 
she  handed  the  !ett«;r  to  Ernestine. 

"He  asks  for  fricandeau  ! "  said  Ernestine,  look- 
ing puzzled. 


"  Poor  little  prodigal,"  said  Jean,  laughing  kindly, 
and  in  his  turn  beginning  to  read. 

Qceen's  Walk,  Sept  1. 

Mr  DEAR  Aunt  :  I  have  been  workin<r  very  hard, 
or  I  should  have  written  to  you  before.  There  is  a  hit 
of  the  cliff  :it  Pctitjjort  wliich  must  coma  into  my  picture, 
and  I  am  tiiinkin;?  of  running  over  before  the  wc<ldin<;. 
Wdl  you  take  me  and  my  cauvsis  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
once  more  prepare  the  fricandeau  for  your  affectionate 

KB. 

P.  S.  Uncle  Charles  hns  been  buying  some  wonder- 
fiU  sherry,  he  says.  Hcrvey  is  gone  on  a  walking  tour 
with  Francis.     Tlic  affair  is  settled  for  the  9th. 

This  was  the  letter  Jean  de  Tracy  read  in  silence. 
Madame  de  Tracy  for  once  looked  stern,  and 
glanced  meaningly  at  her  son,  as  he  returned  it. 
She  folded  it  up  without  a  word.. 

Catiierine's  troubled  manner,  Dick's  proposal  to 
return  so  soon  again,  had  filled  her  with  vague 
alarm  om-e  more.  Dick  might  be  unconscious,  seri- 
ous, amusing  himself  with  a  pa.«sing  flirtation,  —  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  he  was  about.  He  had 
certainly  declared  once  that  Miss  George  was  noth- 
ing to  him,  but  it  was  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
'•  \Ve  must  make  some  excuse  to  keep  him  away  a 
little  longer,"  thought  Madame  do  Tracy.  She 
wanted  to  be  a  good  genius  to  all  these  people. 
She  liked  managing,  arranging :  she  meant  rather 
well :  it  was  convenient  to  dispose  of  Miss  George, 
and  amusing  to  occupy  herstdf  with  these  senti- 
mental matters.  How  bitterly  she  regretted  after- 
wards the  irreparable  work  she  had  accomplished  ! 
The  good  lady  disquieteel  hei-self  a  good  deal  at  one 
time  as  to  whether  she  had  not,  perliaps,  materially 
interfered  with  the  plans  of  Providence. 

They  seemed  to  drop  the  subject  by  tacit  consent. 
Ernestine  a.sked  no  more  questions.  Catherine's 
heart  gave  one  more  flutter,  and  sank  down  and 
down.  Ah,  why  would  they  not  at  least  talk,  and 
say  what  they  meant.  This  was  all  she  was  to  know. 
This  was  all  the  uncertainty :  all  her  life  she  might 
expect  no  more,  —  nothing  else.  This  horrible  in- 
stinct of  what  they  were  thinking  was  her  only  cer- 
tainty. To  Catherine,  the  sight  of  the  letter  had 
brought  everything  back  with  a  rush.  Poor  little 
thing  !  she  had  thought  her  house  was  swept  and 
garnished,  and  here  were  seven  devils  worse  than 
the  fii-st  who  had  taken  possession.  It  was  an  ab- 
surdity, a  childishness,  but  she  longed  for  that  letter. 
The  sudden  conviction  that  for  all  her  life  she 
should  have  no  right  even  to  read  what  he  hail  writ- 
teui  even  to  ask  a  question  or  to  speak  his  name, 
w:us  a  sort  of  passing  torture.  It  lasted  until  dinner 
was  announce<l,  some  ten  minutes  after.  It  seemed 
like  an  hour  of  agony  to  Catherine,  there  in  the 
lamp-light,  sitting  in  her  muslins  as  if  nothing  had 
hapjxined.  It  wiis  nonsense  ;  and  yet  she  suffered 
as  keenly  as  from  any  of  the  certainty  that  came  to 
her  later.  From  liis  hand  it  was  easy  to  bear  any 
blow  ;  but  to  be  parted  by  others  .... 

"  Permit  me,  madamoi.selle,  to  have  the  honor," 
said  Monsieur  le  Maire,  offering  his  arm. 

Catherine  suddenly  felt  ;is  if  she  hated  poor  Fon- 
taine, ambling  and  complimenting  beside  her,  as  if  it 
was  a  cruel  mo<'kery  of  fate  to  come  with  this  ab- 
surd compromise  to  jeer  at  her  and  turn  her  into 
ridicule.  She  had  never  iMjfbre  felt  so  sure  of  poor 
Fontaine's  admiration,  and  never  thought  of  it  so 
seriously.  All  dinner-time  she  was  silent  ;  she 
turned  from  him,  —  she  was  almost  rude.  He  had 
never  before  seen  her  so  little  amiable,  so  inatten- 
tive. 
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Mon^<il•ur  Fontaine  departe<I  early  in  the  eveninjr, 
very  cn-stfitlU'n  and  out  of  spirits.  For  tlie  fii>t 
time  in  his  life  he  tohl  himself  his  heart  was  really 
touched.  He  was  humble,  a.s  most  vain  |H;o|)le  are, 
an<l  he  alternated  from  alK^iird  complacency  to  utter 
despondency.  Never  until  now  had  he  felt  like  this 
about  any  one.  His  first  wife  was  a  small  heiress, 
and  the  match  had  been  purely  one  of  convenience. 
F(»r  lleine,  a  terrified  fas<MnatIon  induced  him  re- 
luctantly to  come  forward  at  his  mother's  sujrpes- 
tion  ;  but  Catherine's  gentleness  charmed  and 
touched  him  at  once.  Here  was  a  person  he  could 
understand  and  sympathize  with.  lie  lonijed  to 
prf>tect  her,  to  make  some  jrreat  sacriiice  for  her,  to 
brin<T  her  home  proudly  to  his  chalet  and  garden, 
and  to  say,  "  All  this  is  yours  ;  only  love  tue  a  little 
and  lx>  good  to  Toto."  "  My  excellent  mother  will 
regret  her  want  of  fortune,"  thought  Fontaine. 
"  Alas  !  who  knows  whether  she  will  ever  have  the 
occasion  to  do  so.  An<I  yet,"  said  the  maire  to  him- 
8elf,  with  a  certain  simple  dignity, ''  that  child  might 
do  worse  than  accept  the  hand  of  an  honest  man." 
He  di«l  not  go  into  his  chalet  tiirough  the  kitchen  as 
usual,  but  walked  down  the  garden  to  his  "  cabane," 
a  small  wooden  sentry-lx)x  facing  the  sea.  It  had 
been  erccte<l  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  embank- 
ment for  the  convenience  of  bathing.  A  little  heap 
of  white  stones  that  Toto  had  placed  upon  the  seat 
were  gleaming  in  the  darkness.  Fontaine  pushed 
them  carefully  into  one  corner,  and  then  sat  down 
and  smoked  one  cigar  afler  another  until  quite  late 
in  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  the  drawing-room  of  the  chateau  was 
still  lighted  up.  Some  one  had  been  singing,  the 
others  had  been  dancing,  but  Catherine  wouhl  not 
join  them.  Poor  child !  was  the  music  of  her  life 
only  to  be  for  other  people  to  dance  to  ?  Were  her 
dreams  of  love  to  be  so  cruelly  realized  '?  Fontaine, 
with  all  his  devotion,  attention,  conversation,  was 
not  as  much  alive  to  Catherine  as  that  one  little  bit 
of  paper  in  Madame  de  Tracy's  pocket. 

Catherine  was  standing  ready  in  the  hall  next 
morning  when  the  children  came  running  up  to  her. 
She  had  awakened  late,  refreshed  by  a  long  dream- 
less sleep,  and  she  thought  she  had  shaken  off  the 
vivid  impressions  of  the  night  before.  But  how  re- 
lenth'ssly  people  are  pursued  in  life  by  any  idea 
which  had  once  taken  possession  of  them  !  Every- 
thing seems  to  suggest  and  bring  it  back  :  the  very 
stones  cry  out;  we  open  a  book,  and  we  read  some- 
thing concerning  it ;  chance  people  sfjeak  of  it  to 
us;  even  the  children  in  their  play  told  Catherine 
that  she  was  alone,  and  had  neither  home  nor  fri»'nd 
to  shield  her.  The  children  went  into  the  kitchen 
ganlen,  and  Miss  George  followed  them  there. 

Catherine  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  old  well ; 
the  vines  were  creeping  up  the  iron  bars,  the  grajK's 
were  hanging  between  the  leaves.  There  was  one 
great  ripe  bunch  dropping  against  the  sky,  painted 
purple  upon  the  blue.  A  few  wasps  were  floating 
drowsily;  a  binl  flew  swiftly  by,  glancing  down  for 
one  instant  with  its  bright  sleepy  eye.  There  was 
again  that  scent  of  fruit  and  indescribable  sweetness 
in  the  air.  As  she  sat  there,  Catherine  began  to 
feel  as  if  she  had  known  it  all  from  the  beginning. 
It  was  like  that  strange  remembrance  in  the  farm- 
kitchen,  only  less  vivid.  It  %vas  all  very  sweet  and 
lovely ;  but  she  thought,  with  a  sudden  thrill,  that 
the  ugliest  London  street  along  which  Dick  Butler 
bad  walke<l  wouhl  be  more  to  her  than  this. 

Was  she  never  to  see  him  again  ?  ah,  was  she 
never  to  see  him  again  ?     And  as  she  thought  this. 


his  f:we  seemed  to  go  before  her  eyes.  They  had 
been  singing  a  little  song  the  night  before  at  the 
chateau, — 

"  SI  vous  n^aves  rien  X  roe  dire,  poarqaoi  renlr  aupris  de  mni  ?  " 

it  went.  Dreams  said  nothing  to  her  now.  She 
looked  at  them  in  a  sort  of  despair  as  they  went 
by. 

"  Why  does  he  come,  why  does  he  come  ? " 
sighinl  the  little  thing,  clinging  to  the  iron  crank. 
'•Why  am  I  haunted  like  this?"  She  felt  as  if  it 
was  cruel,  —  yes,  cruel  of  Fate  to  mock  h«'r  and 
tempt  her  thus ;  to  have  brought  the  fruit,  sweet 
and  ripe  and  tempting  to  her  lips,  and  to  whisper  at 
the  same  time  cruel  warnings :  '*  This  is  for  others, 
not  for  you.  This  is  for  the  other  Catherine,  who 
does  not  very  much  care,  —  this  will  be  for  him 
some  day  when  he  cliooses.  Do  you  wish  V  You 
may  wish,  ami  wish,  and  wish,  you  will  be  no  near- 
er,—  put  out  your  hand  and  you  will  see  all  these 
beautiful,  purple,  sweet  peaches  turn  intfl  poisonous 
berries,  bitter  and  sickening.  And  yet  I  did  not  go 
after  it,"  thought  the  girl,  with  a  passionate  move- 
ment. "  Why  does  this  come  to  me,  crossing  my 
path  to  distract,  to  vex,  to  bewilder  V  "  Catherine 
was  but  a  child  still:  she  leaned  over  the  old  moss- 
grown  parapet  of  the  well  and  let  her  tears  drop 
deep,  deep  into  it.  What  a  still  passage  it  was 
down  into  the  cool  heart  of  the  earth.  She  heard  a 
fresh  bubble  of  water  rippling  at  the  bottom,  and 
she  watched  her  tears  as  they  fell  sparkling  into  the 
«lark  silent  depths.  "  Nobody  will  find  them  there," 
she  said  to  herself,  smiling  sadly  at  the  poor  little 
conceit.  "  I  will  never  cry  again  if  I  can  help  it, 
but  if  I  cannot  help  it  I  will  come  here  to  cry." 

And  yet  this  poor  little  hopeless,  sorrowful  love  of 
Catherine's  was  teaching  and  educating  her,  al- 
though she  did  not  know  it.  She  was  only  ashamed 
of  it.  The  thought  that  they  suspected  it,  that  it 
was  no  chance  which  had  caused  them  all  to  avoid 
Dick's  name  so  carefully,  made  her  shrink  with 
shame.  The  poor  little  wistful  silly  thing,  with  the 
quick  little  fancies  and  warm  tender  heart,  was 
changing  day  by  day,  making  <liscoveries,  suddenly 
understanding  things  she  read,  words  people  spoke. 
The  whole  pulse  of  life  seemed  to  be  beating  more 
(juickly.  Something  had  come  into  her  face  which 
was  not  there  a  year  ago.  She  was  thinner,  and 
the  moulding  of  her  two  arched  brows  showed  as  it 
had  not  done  before.  Her  little  round  mouth  was 
longer  and  more  finely  drawn;  her  eye-s  looktnl  you 
more  straightly  in  the  face  through  their  sofl  gloom. 
She  got  up,  hearing  voices  and  footsteps  approach- 
ing:  it  was  the  children,  who  came  running  along 
the  pathway. 

Henri  was  holding  a  great  big  noeegay,  done  up 
in  stamped  paper.  It  was  chiefly  made  of  mai^o- 
rites,  sorted  into  wheels,  red,  whitt\  orange,  violet. 
It  was  a  prim-looking  ofTering,  with  leaves  and  little 
buds  at  regular  intervals,  as  Nature  never  intended 
them  to  grow. 

"  This  is  for  you  ! "  cried  little  Henri,  triumphant- 
ly. "  This  beautiful  big  bouquet.  "Toto  and  M. 
Fontaine  have  brought  it.  You  will  let  me  smell  it, 
won't  you  V  " 

"  The  flowers  are  magnificent,"  said  Naninc,  fol- 
lowing panting  and  indignant.  "  M.  Fontaine  con- 
fided them  to  me;  but  Henri  seize«I  it  and  ran 
away.     I  do  not  like  rude  little  boys." 

"  You  must  tell  Monsieur  Fontaine  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  him,"  said  Catherine.  "  And  you 
can  put  it  in  water,  if  you  like,  Nanine." 
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"  You  must  thank  him  yourself,"  said  the  little 
jcirl  walking  beside  her.  "  I  know  you  like  margue- 
rites. You  wore  some  in  your  hair  last  night. 
They  look  pretty  with  your  white  muylin  dresses." 

Catherine  followed  the.  children  sadly,  walking 
under  the  song  of  birds  and  the  glimmering  green 
branches.  She  would  have  escaped,  but  Madame 
de  Tracy,  with  Monsieur  Fontaine  and  Toto,  came 
to  meet  them  ;  the  chatelaine  was  calling  out  cheer- 
fully and  waving  her  parasol. 

Fontiiine  sj)rang  forward.  Pie  looked  spruce  as 
nsnal  in  his  white  linen  dress ;  his  panama  was  in 
his  hand ;  he  wore  a  double  eyeglass  like  Jean  de 
Tracy.  "  We  arc  proud,  mademoiselle,  that  you 
honor  us  by  accepting  the  produce  of  our  little  gar- 
<len,"  said  Fontaine.  "  Toto  and  I  cultivate  our 
llowcrs  with  some  care,  and  we  feel  more  than  re- 
paid   " 

"  Thank  you,"  interrupted  Catherine,  mechani- 
cally. She  spoke,  looking  away  over  the  wall  at 
some  poplar-trees  that  were  swaying  in  the  wind. 
It  brought  with  it  a  sound  of  the  sea  that  seemed  to 
fill  tlie  air. 

*'  Accustomed  as  you  must  be  to  the  magnificent 
products  of  your  Chats wors  and  Kieus,"  said  Fon- 
taine, "our  poor  marguerites  must  seem  very  insig- 
nificant. Such  as  they  are,  we  have  gathered  our 
best  to  offer  you." 

He  said  it  almost  pathetically,  and  Catherine  was 
toucl>ed.  But  how  oddly  jx;ople  affect  and  change 
one  another !  This  shy,  irightened  little  girl  became 
coUl,  dignified,  absent  in  Monsieur  Fontaine's  pres- 
ence, as  she  stood  enduring  rather  than  accepting 
his  attentions. 

"  Thank  you.  They  are  very  pretty,"  she  re- 
peater! ;  "  but  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  gathered 
your  best  for  me." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  NEW  GERMANY. 

Whexkveu  a  fi-esh  edition  of  "  The  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World  "  is  brought  out,  Sadowa  or 
KoniggrJitz  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  list.  Al- 
ready historians  and  critics  are  disputing  about  the 
facts  of  the  battle  itself;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  succeed,  before  long,  in  rendering  the  narrative 
of  one  of  the  simplest  fights  that  was  ever  fought 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  But, 
though  we  probably  understand  more  now  of  the 
actual  nature  of  the  battle  than  we  are  ever  likely 
to  do  hereafter,  years  must  elapse  before  we  can  hope 
to  realize  fully  the  results  of  this  memorable  victory. 
Naturally  enough,  the  attention  of  the  world  is  fii-st 
turned  to  the  fate  of  Austria.  I  see  —  in  such  cop- 
ies of  I-^nglish  papers  as  reach  me,  while  wandering 
about  Germany  —  encouraging  speculations  as  to 
the  fiiture  of  the  great  East  German  empire.  I  am 
requested,  as  an  intelligent  reader,  to  observe  that 
Austria  has  still  fifty-five  thousiind  and  odd  s(iuare 
gcogniphical  miles  of  territory,  and  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  I  am  further  told  to  note  that 
she  has  suffered  manifold  calamities  before  now,  and 
has  recovered  from  them  with  a  marvellous  vitality, 
and  I  am  informed,  with  that  dictatorial  omniscience 
so  characteristic  of  the  English  press,  and  so  com- 
ically absurd  to  any  one  who  knows  how  articles  are 
written,  that  Austria  has  only  to  remove  her  capital 
from  Vienna  to  Pesth,  in  order  to  emerge  vigorous 
and  rejuvenated,  like  Jason's  father  from  Medea's 
cahlron.  To  my  own  apprehension,  it  would  be 
about  as  sensible  to  tell  a  man  shot  through  the  heart 


that,  after  all,  the  greater  portion  of  his  body  was 
whole  and  intact ;  tliat  he  had  often  got  over  severe 
attacks  of  gout;  and  that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  he  could  get  on  as  well  or  better  if  his  hetivt 
were  removed  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  his 
breast.  However,  time  must  show  how  far  Austria 
has  or  has  not  received  a  death-blow.  Our  sympa- 
thies may  be  as  pro-Austrian  as  possible ;  but,  for 
the  present,  we  may  dismiss  all  consideration  of 
Austria  from  the  German  question.  The  point 
which  most  nearly  concerns  England  is  the  character 
of  the  new  power — the  Prussianized  Germany  — 
which  has  sprung  into  being  with  the  downfall  of 
Austria.  To  this  question  also  the  answer  cannot 
yet  be  fully  given ;  but  still  there  .are  certain  data 
ojH'n  to  us,  from  which  we  can  form  a  proximate 
opinion.  As  a  contribution  td  these  data,  let  me 
give  my  own  observations  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Of  all  the  many  fashions  of  speech  which  have 
misled  mankind,  I  believe  generalizations  as  to  the 
character  of  nations  have  been  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  deception.  Somebody  or  other  onc(!  gave 
utterance  to  the  sapient  phrase  that  the  French 
were  a  light-hearted  people,  and  since  that  time  we 
have  gone  on,  not  only  talking  of  our  volatile  and 
gay  neighbors,  but  actually  forming  our  judgment  of 
their  acts  in  accordance  with  the  "light-hearted" 
hypothesis.  Napoleon  uttered  the  dictum  that  we 
were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ;  and,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  our  character  and  policy  are  utterly  unin- 
telligible to  nine  tenths  of  the  Continent,  because 
they  are  determined  to  explain  these  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry. 
Wlioever  first  stated  that  the  Americans  worshipped 
the  almighty  dollar  is  justly  responsible  for  no  small 
part  of  the  misapprehensions  which  led  England  to 
believe  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  secession.  Italy 
would,  I  think,  have  been  a  nation  long  ago  if  the 
mot  iVordre  had  not  passed  through  the  world  that 
the  Itiilians  were  a  romantic  people.  And  so,  in  the 
same  way,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand 
Germany  unless  we  free  ourselves  from  the  stereo- 
typed impression  that  the  Germans  are  dreamers, 
enthusiasts,  and  sentimentalists.  The  odd  feature 
about  these  and  all  similar  delusions  is,  that  they  are 
encouraged  by  the  very  nations  concerning  whom 
they  are  propagated.  Just  as  men  and  women  are 
flattered  by  having  qualities  attributed  to  them 
which  they  do  not  possess,  so  nations  value  any  defi- 
nition of  their  character  in  an  exactly  inverse  pro- 
portion to  its  truth.  The  Germans  being,  as  a  rule, 
eniinently  matter-of-fact,  delight  at  the  accusation 
of  sentimentalism  ;  being  prosaic,  they  are  pleased 
to  be  called  dreamers;  being  somewhat  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  it  is  gratifying  to  them  to  be  stigmatized  as 
enthusiasts.  I  think,  myself,  that  anybody  who 
studies  their  literature,  without  any  foregone  con- 
clusion, Avill  discover  in  it  very  lew  traces  of  tran- 
.scendentalism.  No  doubt  they  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  study  of  metaphysics;  but  the  fact 
that  they  make  a  hobby  of  metaphysical  incpiiries 
no  more  proves  that  they  are  transcendentalists  than 
the  circumstance  that  I^onl  Palmerston  had  a  t-aste 
for  astronomical  researches  shows  that  he  was  a  book- 
worm or  a  savanl.  It  is  true  that  (Jerman  meta- 
physical works  are  signally  unintelligible;  but  then, 
apart  from  the  intricacy  of  the  l.inguage  in  which 
the.se  works  are  written,  I  think  no  small  part  of 
their  involvedness  is  due  to  the  matter-of-fact  Teu- 
tonic intellect  bt'ing  eminently  unadapted  to  abstract 
speculations.  Putting  aside  metaphysics,  you  will 
find  that  all  the  branches  of  literature  in  which 
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Gennanv  l>as  acliieveil  the  hifrhest  success  have  been 
of  a  positive  and  realistic  onler.  She  has  contrib- 
uteil  larpjely  to  lustory,  and  muthcm:\tics,  and  •gram- 
mar, ami  philoloj^y,  and  science ;  but  her  share  in 
the  world's  property  of  poetry  and  fiction  is,  to 
speak  the  truth,  a  very  small  one.  In  ballad-po»!try 
alone,  if  we  except  (Jocthe's  poems,  has  Germany 
produced  works  of  the  hijjhest  excellence :  and  even 
Goethe,  for  a  genius  —  which  he  was  most  assure<l- 
ly  —  was  the  most  matter-of-fact  of  geniuses.  Heine 
•was,  perhaps,  more  of  a  true  sentimentalist  than  any 
other  German  writer  I  can  call  to  mind  ;  but  then 
Heine  was  not  a  German,  but  one  of  the  most  cas- 
mopolitan  of  n  cosmopolitan  race,  who  happened, 
by  the  accident  of  birth,  to  write  in  German.  If 
we  exclude  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  which  is  not  prop- 
erly a  novel,  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  German 
work  of  fiction  thit  could  fairly  be  placed  in  the 
fii-st  rank  of  romance-literature  ;  very  few  whicii 
would  hold  a  high  place  even  in  the  second  or 
third. 

This  view  of  the  German  character  will,  1  think, 
be  confirmed  by  any  one  who  has  lived  much  in 
Germany,  or  known  much  of  Germans.  Industry, 
common  sense,  matter-of-fact  appreciation  of  the 
circumsUmces  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  a  keen 
taste  for  material  comfort,  are,  I  should  s;\y,  their 
national  charicteristics.  Tiiey  have  many  virtues 
and  many  excellences.  As  a  rule,  I  think  they  are 
honest,  hard-working,  truthful,  and  kind-hearted 
above  any  nation  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with ; 
but  they  are  not  a  romantic  or  enthusiastic  nation. 
It  would  never  be  a  Teutonic  dog  who  would  drop 
his  bone  of  meat  for  the  shadow  magnified  in  the 
water.  His  raistike,  if  mistake  he  made,  would 
consist  in  appreciating  his  bone  so  keenly  that  he 
could  not  malce  up  his  mind  to  drop  it  in  onler  to 
pick  up  a  joint  which  lay  within  his  reach.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood  as  wishing  to  generalize  about 
all  Germans  as  being  matter-of-fact.  On  such  sub- 
jects, as  I  have  said  before,  gener ilizitions  are  de- 
lusive. My  own  belief  is,  that  all  nations  resemble 
each  other  much  more  than  we  like  to  allow,  and 
that  their  differences  of  character  arise  from  varia- 
tions of  iKwition  and  circumstances,  not  from  any 
great  inherent  diflTerence  of  vices  or  virtues,  (jual- 
ities  or  deficiencies.  But,  whether  this  matter-of- 
fact  tendency,  which  I  attribute  to  tlie  Teutonic 
mind,  be  due  to  external  or  internal  causes,  you 
mu.st  take  it  into  account,  in  order  to  understand  in 
any  way  the  movement  towards  unity  which  seems 
about  to  create  a  new  Gennany. 

Ever  since  the  days  of"  Karl  der  Grosse**  (it  is  a 
cruel  ofTence  to  (iermui  pri«le  to  speak  of  him  as 
Charlemagne),  if  not  since  the  older  days  of  Her- 
man, there  \v.\»  been  a  German  nation  o<!«"upying 
more  or  less  of  the  area  l)ounded  witliin  the  limits 
of  the  now  defunct  Confedenicy.  The  whole  eon- 
fused  ami  uninteresting  history  of  the  Fatherlaml 
is,  with  rare  exceptions,  one  of  «lomestic  wars  and 
civil  strife,  not  of  resisUince  to  foreign  invasion. 
The  wai-s  of  GusUjvus  Adolphus.  of  I^uis  XIV.,  of 
Charles  IX.,  of  Marlltorough,  of  Fn'deriek  the  Great, 
were  all  more  or  less,  as  far  iw  Gfrniany  was  con- 
cerned, internal  struggles,  wage<l  to  insure  the  su- 
premacy of  some  sHle  or  partv.  With  the  »-xeep- 
tion  of  the  wars  against  the  Turks,  none  of  these 
wars  can  strictly  Ih;  said  to  have  had  a  national 
character.  Practically,  the  olil  Kuipin;  prevented 
Germany  from  i'«m(pu'st  or  annexHti«m  ;  and,  till  the 
era  of  tlie  First  Na|)o!e<m,  the  greater  |>orlion  of  the 
Fatherland  never  ex |>erienced  the  mlseritts  of  a  pro- 


longed subjection  to  foreign  rule.  The  War  of  In- 
dependence laid,  I  think,  the  first  foundation  of  the 
desire  for  a  united  Germany.  But,  as  it  happened 
that  the  restoration  of  the  different  princes  to  tlieir 
thrones  was  simulfcineous  with  the  expulsion  of  tl»e 
hated  foreigner,  the  patriotism  of  the  Fatberlwjd 
naturally,  for  a  time,  associated  the  existence  of  the 
community  of  independent  states  with  the  idea  of 
national  indep«!nden(;e  and  freedom.  In  tlie  Utera- 
turi!  of  that  time,  in  many  respects  the  AugiistJin 
era  of  Germany,  you  find  hardly  any  trace  of  tlie 
demand  for  unity.  The  patriots  of  that  day  wouhl, 
I  think,  have  looked  very  coldly  on  anybody  who 
proposed  the  suppression  of  the  small  stiites.  Tliose 
petty  independent  communities  were  regarded  tra- 
ditionally as  sources  of  protection  for  populsir  lllierty 
and  intellectual  development  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  the  Empire.  In  fact,  all  German  po- 
litical notions  of  the  period  were  bixsed  upon  the 
idea  of  a  Confederacy,  in  which  it  was  desirable  to 
strengthen  by  all  means  the  independence  of  the 
individual  meml>ers. 

That  the  Empire  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  in 
name  as  well  as  in  fact,  was  a  truth  Germany  did 
not  begin  to  realize  till  a  much  later  date.  The 
other  day  there  was  a  poem  in  the  Kladder-a-daisch 
describing  the  old  "  Reich  "  as  a  stately  catliedi-al, 
very  cumbrous  as  a  building,  very  insecure,  and 
very  old-fashioned,  hut  still  sufficing  to  shelter  tlie 
worshippers  who  collected  within  its  walls.  When 
this  old  shrine  —  the  poem  declared  —  was  thrown 
down  by  the  storms,  the  princes  of  Germ.any  set  to 
work  to  build  it  up  again  ;  but,  the  moment  they  had 
erected  thirty  and  odd  comfortable  sLills  for  them- 
selves, they  suspended  the  construction  of  the  e<lifioe. 
Now  this  metivphorical  account  expresses  accurately 
enough  the  nature  of  the  Confederation  whieli  was 
established  after  the  ovei'tlirow  of  the  Napoleonic 
rifi'ime.  The  thirty  and  odd  sovereigns  provi<led 
for  their  own  continuance  upon  their  several 
thrones,  and  troubled  themselves  very  little  about 
anything  else.  Henceforward  there  was  no  central 
authority  in  Germany  which  eufficed  to  keep  the 
governments  of  the  minor  states  in  some  sort  ol' 
order.  Austria  alone,  or  Prussia  alone,  could  have 
exercised  a  sufficient  control ;  but  as  neither  of  the 
two  would  allow  the  other  to  interfere,  the  reault 
w;w  that  the  f)etty  governments  did  pri'tty  much 
what  they  liked  in  all  internal  matters.  From  181.5 
to  1 8G6,  the  history  of  Germany  has  consisted  in  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  the  decaying  powei*  of 
Austria  to  maintain  its  hereditary  suprema(*y,  and 
the  gaining  eflorts  of  Prussia  to  assert  her  leader- 
ship. The  instin(;t  of  self-preservation,  common 
alike  to  all  created  things,  from  kings  to  spiiiers, 
taught  the  (Jerinan  princes  that  Austria  was  less 
flangerous  to  them  than  Prussia,  and  therefore  they 
sided  almost  invarial)ly  with  the  least  aggressive  of 
the  two  great  stati'S  who.  like  the  lion  an<l  tlm  uni- 
corn in  the  arms  of  England,  were  always  fighting 
lor  the  crown. 

It  wa<».  however,  very  slowly  that  the  German 
mind  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of 
the  nation  were  directly  opposi'd  to  tliose  of  it<  nil- 
ei-s.  Many  of  the  minor  governmenta  were  ex- 
tremely batl  ones,  but  tlieir  faults  were  negative 
rather  than  positive.  Even  at  their  worst  they  were 
GiTunn  governments;  and  their  princes  were  men 
sjH-aking  the  same  language,  having  the  8  ime  preju- 
dices, and  sharing  the  same  sympathies  with  their 
subjects.  Mi)reover,  iluring  the  hist  half-century 
the  social  unification  of  Germany  has  proeee<ied  at 
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a  rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  Iht  political  devel- 
opnient.  TUvw  lias  fxistod  for  ever  so  lonp;  a  coin- 
iiion  (ifrniHH  langua'ie  and  literature  and  life.  And 
thus  the  pa.«sion  lur  unity  has  been  a  plant  of  niiicli 
glower  growth  north  than  south  of  the  Alps.  The 
Italians  desired  one  Italy,  because  they  wished  to 
be  masters  in  their  own  country;  the  Germans 
learnt  to  desire  one  Germany,  because  they  wanted 
to  be  a  powerful  nation  abroad,  and  to  get  rid  of 
a  cumbrous  and  vexatious  system  of  internal  or- 
ganization. In  the  Peninsula,  the  cry  of  "  Italia 
Una  ed  Independente  "  appealed  to  that  most  wide- 
spread and  deep-rooted  of  all  popular  passions,  the 
hatred  of  foreijrn  domination ;  but  in  the  Father- 
land, the  movement  for  "  Deutsche  Einipkeit  " 
only  came  home  to  the  educated  and  thinking 
claiJses. 

It  so  happened,  by  a  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, that  the  way  in  wiiich  the  unity  of  Germany 
seems  likely  to  be  brought  about  was  one  which  met 
with  little  i'avor  from  the  men  who  were  the  most 
active  propagandists  of  the  unitarian  doctrine.  If 
Germany  becomes  one  at  all,  it  will  be  by  being  ab- 
sorbeil  into  Pnissia;  yet  this  is  a  contingency  which 
the  original  leadei-s  in  the  demand  for  unification 
reganled  with  the  utmost  ill-will,  if  not  with  abso- 
lute incredulity.  In  the  days  when  Charles  Albert 
ruled  as  a  despotic  prince,  any  Italian  liberal  who 
had  proposed  to  unite  Italy  under  the  House  of  Sa- 
voy would  have  been  considered  a  lunatic  or  a  trai- 
tor. In  the  same  way,  till  after  1848,  no  friend  of 
German  unity  would  ever  have  regarded  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Prussia  as  anything  but  a  calamity 
to  the  national  cause.  Kven  in  that  annus  mirabilis 
when  wellnigh  every  government  in  the  Fatherland 
was  overthrown  by  the  Revolution,  nobody  pro[)osed 
the  annihilation  of  the  minor  states  as  independent 
communities.  The  ideal  of  the  German  Liberals  of 
the  time  was  a  federative  commonwealth.  It  was 
only  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  reaction  was  tri- 
umphing everywhere,  that  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment, as  a  forlorn  hope,  offered  the  King  of  Prussia 
the  nominal  crown  of  Germany.  Tlie  utter  and  lam- 
entable failure  of  1848  discredited  the  Republican 
creed  with  the  nation  ;  the  leaders  of  the  party  were 
scattered,  some  dead,  some  in  prison,  many  in  exile, 
and  a  new  generation  grew  up  in  the  Fatherland, 
who  were  even  less  dispose<l  than  their  fathers  to 
pin  their  faith  in  a  democratic  Republic.  The  first 
Schleswig-Holstein  war  did  much  to  identify  the  in- 
tensely strong  sentiment  of  German  nationality  with 
the  couiparatively  feeble  desire  for  unity.  Whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  the 
cause  of  the  (iermans  in  the  Elbe  duchies  was  uni- 
versally regarded  in  Germany  as  a  national  cause; 
and  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  by  the  Danes  is 
considered  a  national  defeat.  A  popular  history  of 
the  Schleswig  campaign,  written  some  years  ago, 
concludes  with  the  following  words  :  "  The  result  of 
this  war  should  be  a  lesson  to  Germany  how  a  na- 
tion of  forty  millions  was  defeat-ed  by  one  scarcely 
numbering  a  million  and  a  half,  simply  and  solely 
because  the  latter  were  united."  The  lesson  con- 
veyed in  these  words  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  people.  Then,  too,  within  the  la.st  twenty  yeai-s. 
owing  to  emigration  and  fiicilities  of  travel,  the  Ger- 
mans have  become  far  better  accjuainted  with  for- 
eign countries  than  they  were  Iwfbre.  Their  emi- 
granU  and  travellers  discovered  that  abroad  the 
'great  German  nation"  was  reckoned  of  very  little 
account  by  reason  of  its  divisions  and  internal  dis- 
sensions ;  and  the  effect  thus  produced  reacted  at 


home,  and  strengthened  the  desire  for  a  strong  Ger- 
many. 

But,  till  within  a  very  recent  date,  no  German 
popular  writer  advocated  the  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia  as  a  means  of  securing  national  unity.  The 
common  panacea  for  the  evils  which  afflicted  the 
Fatherland  was  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Bund  by  some  form  of  German  parliament.  In 
fact,  a  federation  of  states  subject  to  the  decisions 
of  a  popular  congress,  but  maintaining  their  indi- 
vidual independence,  was,  I  think,  the  constitution 
which,  till  a  year  or  so  ago,  would  have  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  vast  majority  of  German 
Liberals ;  but  after  the  second  Schleswig-Holstein 
war  the  united  party  were  opposed  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  duchies  with  Prussia,  and  wished  to 
see  Schleswig-Holstein  admitted  to  the  Bund  as  a 
new  and  independent  state  under  the  House  of 
Augustenberg.  Even  in  Prussia  itself  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Liberal  party  was  not  the  absorption 
of  Germany  by  Prussia.  On  the  contrary,  the  lead- 
ers of  that  party  shared  the  common  German  prefer- 
ence for  a  federation,  resembling  that  of  the  United 
States,  with  tlie  difference,  that  they  personally 
were  disposed  to  attach  more  importance  to  the 
supremacy  of  Prussia  than  their  southern  and  non- 
Prussian  fellow-thinkej"s.  I  remember  three  years 
ago,  asking  an  advanced  Berlin  Liberal,  since  one 
of  the  stanchest  supportei-s  of  Count  Bismarck, 
whether  there  was  much  feeling  of  Prussian  (iis  dis- 
tinct from  German)  patriotism  among  the  educated 
cliisses  in  Prussia;  and  was  assured  by  him,  I  be- 
lieve, with  perfect  sincerity,  that  of  local  or  sec- 
tional patriotism  there  was  very  little  in  Northern 
Germany. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  Berlin  Cham- 
bers, whether  owing  to  the  novelty  of  parliamentary 
institutions  in  Prussia,  or  to  the  system  of  double 
election,  have  never  represented  more  than  one  class 
—  though  a  very  important  and  worthy  class  —  of 
the  Prussian  nation.  Of  all  the  states  of  the  extinct 
Confederacy,  Prussia  was  really  the  only  one  which 
had  a  distinct  and  individual  nationality  of  its  own. 

Austria  was  a  mere  conglomeration  of  hetero- 
geneous kingdoms,  of  which  the  ruling  one  happened 
to  be  German ;  the  other  states  were  too  small  and 
powerless  to  have  a  national  character  strong  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  German  element  which  was 
common  to  the  whole  Buud.  But  Prussia  stood 
apart  from  the  rest.  Her  dominions  were  better 
governed,  her  administration  was  more  upright,  her 
people  were  more  prosperous  and  more  educated, 
tiian  was  the  case  in  any  of  the  other  countries 
which  composed  the  confederation.  Prussia,  too, 
had  not  only,  like  so<nc  of  her  fellow-states,  a  gi-eat 
history,  but  she  had  also  a  great  future.  I  think 
that  to  Count  Bismarck,  as  to  Count  Cavour,  history 
will  give  the  credit  of  lieing  the  author  of  the  unity 
of  his  country.  The  Pieilmonte^ic  statesman  most 
certainly  «lid  not  originate  the  i<lea  of  Italian  unity. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  have  conceived 
it  if  others  had  not  suggested  it  to  him  ;  but,  having 
Iwicome  a  convert  to  its  desirability,  he  had  the  genius 
to  see  in  what  way  it  could  alone  be  carried  out. 
He  perceived  that  the  homogeneous  and  energetic 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  must  be  made  the  nucleus 
round  which  a  united  Italy  might  hereafter  be 
formed.  In  the  same  way  Herr  von  Bismarck  de- 
serves the  cntdit  of  having  m  ide  tlie  discovery  — 
tliat,  if  Germany  was  to  be  united  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  making  Prussia  the  foundation  of  a  united  Father- 
land, not  by  fusing  Prussia  into  Germany.    In  order 
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to  efTect  Cavour's  object,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
Piclinont  the  leadin^r  constitutional  state  in  Italy- 
In  order  to  re;ilize  Count  Bismarck's  idea,  it  was 
necessary  to  rentier  Prussia  the  chief  military  state 
in  (icrmunv ;  and  both  statcsinen  carried  out  their 
designs  with  cciual  rci^olution,  if  not  with  equal 
ability. 

It  IS  a  great  deal  too  early  in  the  day  to  pronounce 
generally  on  the  success  of  the  new  Geruian  policy, 
or  to  t;ive  any  just  estim:ite  of  its  author.  Tlie  fact 
that  the  Aiu^trian  armies  were  defeated  everywlicre 
with  c;use  flm'S  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  Prus- 
sian premier  was  justified  in  the  course  he  pui-sued ; 
but  I  think  no  candid  person  can  read  the  series  of 
sfK'ecIies  that  he  h;»s  delivenul  in  Parliament  since 
the  war  in  de'Ienee  of  liis  policy  without  seeing  that 
he  is  a  very  difieri-nt  jjereon  from  t'ae  reckless,  inso- 
lent adventurer  we  were  all  disposed  to  consider  him 
in  En<jland.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is,  that  the 
new  Grcrmany,  whose  creation  we  are  now  witnes.-*- 
inj;,  does  not  owe  its  bein<;;  to  the  rcjilization  of 
])opular  passion.  Whatever  you  may  say  aojainst 
the  new  system  of  making  Germany  into  one  coun- 
try, you  cannot  jastly  call  it  either  Utopian  or  the- 
oretical. It  is  eminently  mattt!r-of-facl,  prosaic,  and 
couunonplace,  and  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  very 
well  suited  to  commend  itself  to  the  instincts  of  the 
German  nation. 

Nor  do  I  think  this  scheme  can  fairly  be  charged 
with  injustice  or  being  b;vsed  solely  upon  brute  force. 
It  is  curious,  if  not  edifying,  to  noU;  how  the  organs 
of  public  opinion  at  home,  who  could  never  see  the 
slightest  ini(juity  in  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Italy, 
are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  outrage  of  popular 
rights  and  national  independence  involved  in  the 
forcible  annexations  of  Hanover  .and  Hesse.  Now, 
from  all  I  can  learn,  I  do  not  believe  the  majority  of 
the  ])opulation  in  any  one  of  the  annexetl  states  act- 
ually wished  for  annexation  to  Prussia.  Tlie  re;ison 
why  the  Pru-ssian  government  has  not  appealed  to 
universal  suffrage  to  justify  it^  taking  possessit)n  of 
the  new  provinces  is  because  it  is  by  no  means  confi- 
dent of  what  the  result  migiit  be.  The  act  of  manip- 
ulating votes  so  as  to  elicit  a  foregone  result  is  one 
for  which  Prus.«<ians  have  very  little  liking  or  .ipti- 
tutle;  and  they  attach  small  value  to  any  artificial 
indorsement  of  claims  whieii  they  allow  candi<lly  are 
mainly  due  to  con(juest.  The  general  principle  that 
every  nation  ha.s  a  right  to  choose  its  own  ti)nn  of 

f;overnment  must,  like  any  abstract  proposition,  be 
imited  by  the  meaning  of  words.  As  a  mere  m:itter 
of  liking,  the  Hanoverians,  at  any  rate,  would  prob- 
ably prefer  to  retain  their  oUl  dynasty ;  but  there 
is  not  the  8lightc>8t  evidence  to  show  that  they  are 
pn'pare«l  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  order  to  give 
elTi^ct  to  their  predilections.  They  do  not  cease  to 
be  German ;  they  are  not  brought  under  foreign 
nile ;  they  retain  all  their  freedom  and  riglifs ;  the 
utmost  they  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  their  wisiies 
have  not  been  consulted  s\s  to  a  change  in  their 
internal  administration.  As  memliers  of  an  in«li- 
vidual  state,  they  may  have  been  ill-used ;  but  as 
meml)ers  of  the  great  German  conununity,  they  have 
no  grievance  to  allege ;  and  it  is  in  this  fact  which, 
in  my  mind,  places  the  forcible  annexation  of  Han- 
over in  a  completely  different  category  from  thi" 
partition  of  Poland,  or  any  other  of  the  national 
crimes  with  which  I  see  it  compared  by  unrea«oning 
opponents  of  Prussia.  The  Prussians  theujselves 
believe  that  any  objections  entertained  to  their  rule 
by  the  newly-annexed  states  are  of  a  temporary 
and  incidental  character,  and  that  no  lasting  vio- 
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lence  is  being  inflicted  on  the  inhal>it;ints  of  the 
states  in  question.  Whether  this  belief  is  true  or 
not  time  nmst  show;  but  the  conviction  the  Prus- 
sians entertain  of  its  trutii  relieves  the  act  of  annex- 
ation of  much  of  its  apparent  lawlessness. 

lie  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
permanence  of  these  annexations.    With  the  marked 
prudence  Count  lii.-marck  h;us  lately  exhibited,  and 
which  contrasts  so  strangely  witli  his  previous  repu- 
tation for  recklessness,  he  has  confined  tlie  exten- 
sion of  Prussian  territory  within  such  limits  that  the 
population  of  tlie  new  provinces,  willing  or  unwilling, 
must  l>y  the  mere  force  of  circumstances  be  sf)eedily 
al)sorbi!d  into  Prussia.    Peo|)le  who  t;ilk  of  annt'xed 
Na.ssHu  or  semi-annexed  Saxony  iR'ing  a  source  of 
weakness  to  Prussia,  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war, 
tilk   about  what  they  do  not  understand.     If  the 
French  were  to  invade  Germany  to-morrow,  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  find  the  slightest  substantial 
a»;sistance  in  any  one  of  the  anne.\tMl  states;  and, 
half  a  dozen  years  hence,  they  would  be  as  ill-re- 
ceived in  Hanover  ami  Dresden  as  in  Berlin  itself. 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  perio<l  of  transition   has 
elapwd,  the  only  difference   between   the  old  and 
new  Prussia  will  be  that  the  latter  is  larger  and  more 
powtirful  than  the  former.     And  this  is  the  aspect  of 
the  German  question,  which  the  outer  world  would 
do  well  to  bear  most  in  mind.     In  the  future,  we 
shall  have  to  deal  not  so  much  witli  a  united  Ger- 
many as  with  an  extendeii  Prussia.     If  the  schemes 
of  the  old  unity  party  had  been  carried  out,  (ier- 
many  would  doubtless  have  possessed  much  greater 
power  and  influence  abroad  than  she  did  in  bygone 
days,  but  she  would  still  have  remained  the  sjime 
collection  of  heterogeneous  states,  unite<l  by  certain 
common  bonds  and  interests,  but  divided  by  diversi- 
ties of  institutions,  traditions,  and  dynastic  arrange- 
ments.   But  now,  jiccording  to  the  Bism;irckian  sys- 
tem, everything  is  to  be  c:ist  in  the  Prussian  mould, 
cut  down  or  extended  to  the  Prussian  standanl  by 
a  sort  of  PnKTUstean  process.     It  is  of  coui-se  pos- 
sible this  plan  may  be  frustrate<l  by  event.s  ju.'st  as 
the  somewhat  similar  design  entertained  by  Count 
Cavour,  of  Piedmontizing  Italy,  was  del"eiUe<l  by  a 
combination    of  circumstances   whieh    no   foresight 
could  have  provided  against.    But  Bismarck's  enter- 
prise is  much   e:isier  than  that  attempted   by   his 
Italian  predecessor.    In  the  first  place,  he  can  afford 
to   work  slowly,   which   Cavour  could  not;   in  the 
second,   Prussia,  unlike  Piedmtmt,  is  immeasurably 
(More  powerful  than  any  or  all  the  king«loms  she  is 
about  to  incorporate  with  her  own.     Moreover,  the 
success  of  this  scheme  does  not  depend  upon  a  single 
life.     Another  fanatic   may  succeed   where   young 
Blind  failed ;  and  yet  the  Pru.«sianizing  plan  is  so 
based  uixm  the  traditions  of  the  Prussian  crown,  so 
harmonious  with  the  instincts  of  the  Prussian  {)eople, 
that  it  is  pretty  sure  to  l)e   prosecuted  even   if  its 
original  parent  was  removed  from  power  by  caprice 
or  fate. 

Thus  the  new  Germany  will  be  virtually  Prussia 
under  new  conditions  of  existence.  No  doubt  the 
anne.xe<l  provin<es  will  react  in  their  turn  upon  the 
old  ;  an<l  the  Prusso-(Jerman  kingdom  will,  one  may 
fairly  hope,  Imj  less  provincial  than  oM  Prussia. 
But  though  the  wheels  may  run  somewhat  more 
smoothly,  the  machine  will  remain  the  same.  For  a 
time,  at  any  rate,  the  internal  system  of  government 
will  n'main  of  the  standard  Prussian  type,  in  which 
the  Parliament  reigns,  but  does  not  govern.  Tlie 
Prussian  constitution  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  our 
own,  with  this  single  difference,  that  the  Crown,  and 
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not  tin;  Commons,  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  three 
Ji^tites.  Our  constitution  is  worked,  and  is  work- 
able only,  upon  an  une.xpresseil  understanding  that, 
if  the  three  Estates  cannot  apjree,  the  House  of 
Ijorth  .and  the  Crown  must  ultimately  fjive  way  to 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  this  untlerstanding  is 
«lue  to  a  consideration,  whether  sound  or  unsound, 
that,  if  it  come  to  a  contest,  the  nation  would  sup- 
port the  Parliament  in  preference  to  either  Peers  or 
Sovereign.  Now  in  Pru.ssia,  according  to  the  Crown 
theory,  the  three  persons  of  the  Constitutional 
Trinity  are  equal  and  indep<mdent;  but  if  it  comes 
to  an  irreconcilable  issue,  the  Crown  has  the  decid- 
ing vote.  This  theory  of  course  is  biised  upon  a 
conviction  that  the  nation  would  in  the  end  support 
the  Crown  rather  than  the  Parliament;  and  the 
Conrtitutional  pai'ty  have  always  shrunk  from  dis- 
proving the  truth  of  this  assuuiption  by  the  test  of 
experience.  The  parliamentary  Liberals  base  their 
hopes  upon  the  fact  that  the  present  King  is  old, 
and  that  the  Crown  Prince  is  of  a  liberal  turn  of 
mind.  I  can  recollect  exactly  the  same  hopes  be- 
ing based  on  the  supposed  liberalism  of  the  present 
King,  when  he  was  lieir  presuuiptive  to  the  throne. 
Pei-sonally,  I  attach  very  little  confidence  to  the 
parliamentary  proclivities  of  Prussian  princes.  One 
may  be  wiser  than  another;  and  they  all  hold  in 
their  hearts  the  same  creed,  that  they  are  kings,  not 
by  tlie  will,  but  for  the  gofxl,  of  their  people.  To 
do  them  justice,  according  to  their  lights  they  have 
rule<l  honestly  for  what  they  considered  their  peo- 
ple's g(X)d  ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
done  so  in  the  past,  the  belief  that  they  will  do  so 
in  the  future,  which  gives  them  such  a  iiolil  upon  a 
nation  to  whom  parliamentary  institutions  are  still 
extremely  new.  So,  ior  many  years  to  come,  I  ex- 
pect the  Pru.'-s  mi  monarchy  will  be  governed  on  the 
print'iples  laid  lown  by  the  King  at  his  coronation 
at  Konigsberj.'  In  the  d;iys  of  1848,  the  Hessians 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Elector  to  ask  for  a  consti- 
tution. Tiie  disreputable  old  despot  heard  the  peti- 
tion, and  jusked  the  spukesm m  what  he  was.  "  A 
brewer,"  was  the  answer.  "  Brewers  sha'n't  govern." 
This  was  all  the  n^ply  that  the  deputation  received. 
TIte  He.>«ians  have  changed  their  dyn;usty,  and  have 
got  an  honest,  upright  sovereign,  in  the  place  of  one 
of  the  most  ill-conditioned  royal  gentlemen  who 
ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  But  I  suspect  the  new 
ruler  is  as  resolved  in  his  heart  as  the  old  that 
"  brewers  sha'n't  govern." 

S;>  I  doubt  whetiier  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
govomment,  in  the  way  in  which  we  understand  th(! 
worl,  will  profit  much  by  the  aggrandizement  of 
Fru-HBia.  On  the  other  hand,  representative  institu- 
tionfl  will  l>e  a  reality  in  the  new  kingdom,  a.s  in  the 
olil ;  and  it  is  possible  the  Germans  may  ultimately 
leArn  the  true  working  of  parliamentary  lite  more 
thoroughly  by  the  restrictions  which  for  the  present 
are  pljiced  upon  the  completion  of  their  elected  leg- 
islatuiv.  The  military  system  in  force  in  Prussia 
will  unauestionahly  be  exU-nded  to  the  whole  of  the 
North  ijirrman  Bund.  An  oppressive  system  it  is, 
unduubtedly,  but  the  fact  that  it  presses  on  every- 
iHMly  alike  relieves  it  ol"  much  of  its  unpopularity 
It  is  only  in  the  great  couuuenial  centres  that  the 
enforrtMl  service  is  felt  to  Ihj  au  intolerable  burden  ; 
an<l,  though  the  growth  of  commercial  pi*osperity  in 
''Pru.««ia  is  immensely  rapid,  yet  a  long  time  must 
elaptte  before  the  tratliug  element  in  the  state  be- 
com**  |)owerful  enou;:h  to  outweigh  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  anfl  the  army.  One  result,  indeed, 
of  thette  annexations  will  be  to  give  greatly  increased 


strength  to  this  trading  element,  —  an  element  al- 
ways favorable  to  jiolitical  freedom.  In  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burg will  be  annexed  virtually  —  for  my  own  part, 
I  believe,  openly  —  to  the  Northern  kingdom,  and 
then  Prussia  will  become  at  once  the  second  mari- 
time commercial  power  in  Eui*opc. 

How  far  the  establishment  of  a  great  and  united 
military  monarchy  —  for  Prussia  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  this  —  will  prove  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  peace  is  another  question.  For  the  pres- 
ent, Prussia  has  enough  to  do  at  home  to  occupy 
herself.  Her  manifest  destiny  is  to  swallow  up  the 
adjacent  states,  one  after  the  other,  until  she  has  be- 
come identical  with  Germany.  She  will  not  seek  a 
foreign  war ;  but  if  a  foreign  war  were  forced  upon 
her,  she  would  accept  it  gladly,  as  the  best  means 
of  consolidating  her  empire.  Whether,  when  she 
has  accomplished  the  consolidation  of  her  kingdom, 
she  will  be  an  aggressive  power,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  As  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  I  think  Italy 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  Venetia 
before  Germany  became  united  under  Prussia. 
But,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  we  have  every- 
thing to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  from  the  .aggran- 
dizement of  our  old  ally.  A  Prussia  extending 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Alps,  will  be  a  barrier  against  any  possible  en- 
croachments of  Russia  westwards ;  and  England,  al- 
lied to  Prussia  by  interest  and  race  and  religion, 
will  no  longer  have  any  necessity  to  dread  the  im- 
mense military  power  of  France.  These,  of  course, 
are  mere  vague  speculations  concerning  events  not 
yet  accomplished.  But  thus  much  we  can  already 
see,  that  the  tendency  of  this  great  national  move- 
ment is  not  to  create  a  united  Germany  so  much  as 
an  enlarged  Prussia.  And,  whatever  amount  of 
truth  there  may  have  been  in  our  old  theory  about 
the  dreamy,  unpractical  character  of  Germany,  it  is 
utterly  and  absurdly  false  when  applied  to  Prussia. 
A  more  matter-of-fact,  prosaic  nation  will  not  exist 
in  Europe  than  the  new  Germany  whose  formation 
we  are  now  criticising.  The  fact  is  one  that,  both 
for  good  and  bad,  foreign  countries  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments would  do  well,  as  Captain  Cuttle  said, 
"  when  found,  to  make  a  note  of." 


HIS  YOUNG  LORDSHIP. 

BY  THB  ACTHOR   OF   "JOHS   niLIFAX,   CBSTLKJIIN." 

It  was  a  pat  of  butter,  —  only  a  pat  of  butter,  a 
small,  silly  thing,  and  yet  it  m  ide  me  feel,  as  the 
children  say,  *'  like  to  greet."  For  I  knew  the  spot 
it  came  from,  —  a  lovely  nook  in  a  lovely  land.  I 
could  picture  the  narrow  valley,  so  rich  and  green, 
over  which  the  huge  gray  granite  mountains  watched, 
frowning  or  smiling,  but  still  watching,  like  faith-  I 
ful  parents  over  their  children ;  reflecting  the  sun- 
shine, gathering  the  rain,  and  sending  both  down 
alternately  upon  the  fertile  tract  below.  I  could 
summon  up  its  "  pastures  green,"  not  like  English 
meadows,  hedged  and  ditched,  but  divided  angu- 
larly by  stone  dikes,  among  which  grew  innumer- 
able ferns  and  accidental  clumjw  of  heather  and 
whin ;  while  here  and  tliere  in  damp  places  were 
(jueer  bog-plants ;  buttt^r-wort  with  its  flat  leaves 
and  tall-stemmed  blue  flowers ;  the  white  tufts  of 
the  cotton-plant  ;  the  aromatic  bog-myrtle.  Nay, 
as  I  looked  at  my  pat  of  butter,  I  could  almost  see 
the  cows  that  originated  it,  —  small,  shaggy,  active 
Highland  beasts,  or  the  dainty  little  Ayrshire  breed, 
the  prettiest  of  cattle,  moving  about  their  restricted 
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plot  of  |)astura<ie  under  the  shadow  of  these  sjune 
mountains  which — whom,  I  was  nearly  writing, 
tliey  felt  so  like  livin<:  friends  —  any  one  who  knows, 
loves ;  an<l  onec  lovinj;,  loves  forever. 

"  Yi'S."  said  my  hostess,  whom  I  had  better  call 
by  the  <iootl  Sc-oteh  name  of  Mrs.  Bmns,  "  it  is  real 
Seoteh  butter ;  we  don't  get  anything  here  like  it. 

It  was  sent  to  me  from ,"  naming  the  place,  to 

which  I  mean  to  give  au  imaginary  name,  and  call 
it  the  Laiglilan<ls. 

For  upon  it,  and  the  butter,  hangs  a  story,  which 
she  immediately  began  to  tell  me  :  a  story  true  and 
simple  !»s  that  of  Jeanie  Deans,  —  of  which,  while 
she  related  it,  we  weiti  botli  strongly  reminded.  I 
asked  her  leave  to  tell  it  here,  just  plainly  as  it  was, 
with  no  el.iborations  or  exagf»erations,  —  for  indeed 
it  n'quire<l  none  ;  only  disguising  the  names  and  the 
places,  so  that  while  the  truth  remained  — the  inter- 
nal truth,  which  is  the  real  lite  and  usefulness  of  fic- 
tion —  the  bare  outside  facts  may  be  nuite  unrecog- 
nizable by  the  gi'neral  public.  And  I  wish  I  could 
give  to  the  written  tale  anything  like  the  simple 
graphic  power  with  which  it  was  unconsciously  told. 
"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Burns,  looking  me  tln-ough  with 
her  clear  kind  eyes  ;  ''  I  must  tell  you  all  about  that 
butter,  and  how  we  got  it  from  such  a  distance. 
You  know  the  Laighlands  ?  Is  n't  it  a  bonnie 
place  V  Such  a  sweet,  quiet,  out-of-the-way  farm. 
We  lived  there  a  whole  summer.  We  had  come  to 
the  neighlwrhood,  and  ditl  not  know  where  to  get 
lo<lgings  ;  the  whole  country-side  was  full;  and  they 
took  us  in  at  the  Laiglilands,  eight  in  all,  —  papa, 
and  me,  and  our  si.x  :  and  we  lived  there  for  ten 
happy  weeks.     That  was  nine  years  ago." 

It  wjis  not  nearly  so  long  since  I  had  seen  the 
farm  myself;  and  though  I  was  only  there,  at  that 
particular  farm-house,  for  one  day,  I  could  still  re- 
meujber  it;  the  garden,  wonderfully  neat  and  well- 
8t<K-ke(i  for  that  part  of  ScotIan<l,  where  the  lazy 
II  ghl.iud  nature  h;is  not  yet  an-ived  at  the  difficult 
science  of  horticulture  :  and  among  the  common  peo- 
ple life  implies  mere  living,  without  any  attempt  to 
adorn  life,  with  even  the  beauty  of  a  cottage  flower- 
border,  or  the  sm:ill  lu.xury  of  a  dozen  gooseberry 
binhes,  and  a  row  of  beans  or  peas.  Therefore  I 
could  especially  recall  this  farm-house,  for  it  had  a 
capital  garden,  and  an  upland  orchard  bc!iind  ;  and 
its  orderlinens  was  equal  to  its  pictures(|uencss, 
which  is  a  great  deal  to  s  ly  for  dwellings  of  its  size 
and  character  in  the  Highl mds  of  Scotland. 

'•  Yes,"  contiimed  Mrs.  Burns  (I  will  go  straight 
on  with  her  pirt  in  the  conversation  and  omit  my 
own,  which  indeed  consisted  nu-rely  of  a  few  ques- 
tions), "  we  lived  there  ten  weeks,  and  during  that 
time  we  got  to  have  quite  an  affection  for  our  land- 
lord and  his  %vifi.\  They  were  such  simple  people, 
and  so  honest,  so  p  linfully  hone.*'t.  Of  course,  in 
Country  lodjcings  where  the  t)eople  can  only  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and  that  is  for  about  two 
months  in  the  twelve,  one  almost  gxp^-'vts  to  bg 
cheated,  or  at  leil^l  \\\  vlt  the  mopt  of  in  some  way  ; 
but  these  good  folk  only  cheated  theuiJHilTBs.  For 
insUmce,  we  hail  the  run  of  the  ganlen,  and  yoU  can 
imagine  what  a  raid  my  six  children  would  make 
u|)«»n  the  g«K>selK;rry  bushes.  Besides,  we  had  an 
unlimitiul  (quantity  of  vegetables.  But  when,  at  the 
fii-st  wi«.!k's  end,  1  looked  to  see  what  was  put  down 
in  the  bill,  there  was  notliin<;  at  all !  "  O,"  saiil 
tlie  mistress,  a  tall,  handsome  Highland  woman,  much 
youngi^-r  than  her  husband,  and  spe:iking  English 
with  a  qua  nt,  slow  purity  of  accent  that  you  ollen 
find  among  those  who  have  to  learn  it  like  a  foreign 


langujige,  —  "  O,  I  hope  ye  '11  use  your  freedom  with 
the  garden,  —  we  '<1  never  ask  ye  to  pay."  But  when 
I  remonstrated  —  for  I  don't  like  that  Celtic  fashion 
of  being  too  proud  to  receive  honest  payment,  and 
yet  expecting  always  an  equivalent  in  kind  —  Mrs. 
Kennedy  (I  will  call  her  Kennedy)  quickly  as- 
sented, with  a  sort  of  dignified  acquiescence  that  had 
a  touch  of  condescension  in  it,  begging  I  would  put 
my  own  price  on  the  things  we  took,  for  she  really 
did  not  know  what  they  were  worth,  which  doubt- 
less was  the  truth,  for  you  are  aware  how  little  act- 
ual coin  is  current  in  that  district,  and  how  people 
there  often  live  half  a  lifetime  without  ever  having 
seen  a  town  street,  or  the  inside  of  a  moderate  sized 
shop. 

"  This  -woman,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  was  a  case  in 
point.  She  was  about  forty,  her  husband  being 
somewhat  over  sixty ;  yet  neither  of  them  had  ever 
travelled  twenty  nnles  from  their  own  fann,  which 
had  been  rented  by  Kennedy,  and  his  father  before 
him,  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  from  the  one 
great  landholder  of  these  parts. 

" '  And  his  lordship  kens  us  weel,'  said  the  gnde- 
wife  to  me  one  day,  when  my  children  ha<l  been 
describing  a  grand-looking  gentlem.an  whom  they 
met  riding  over  the  hillside.  '  He  's  a  fine  man, 
and  a  gude  friend  to  us.  Many  's  the  day  I  hae  seen 
him  stand  and  crack  wi'  the  auld  gudeman,  —  tljat  's 
Kennedy's  father;  and  he  never  meets  Kennwly 
himsel',  but  he  '11  stop  and  shake  hands  and  ask  for 
the  wife  and  bairns.  He  's  a  fine  man,  —  his  lord- 
ship, —  and  a  gude  landlord ;  he  kens  a'  that 's  done 
on  tlie  property.  Though  I  '11  no  say  but  that  he 
might  hae  waur  tenants  than  oursels ;  for  ray  man 
and  his  father  before  him  hae  lived  at  the  Laigh- 
lands,  and  paid  their  honest  rent,  eveiy  term-tky, 
for  seventy-five  years.* 

"  I  remember  this  little  incident,"  continued  Mrs. 
Burns,  *'  because  I  remember  the  woman's  face  as 
she  spoke,  —  full  of  that  honorable  pride  which  is  as 
justifiable  in  a  farmer  as  in  a  duke ;  and,  also,  be- 
cause circumstiinces  brought  it  to  my  mind  aftcr- 
wai-ds. 

"  Well,  we  stayed  at  the  Laiglilands  all  summer. 
It  was  a  glorious  summer  to  my  young  folks,  —  and 
a  sorrowful  day  when  we  left  the  place.  We  had 
to  start  about  four  in  the  morning,  in  Kennedy's 
cart,  whicli  had  been  our  sole  link  with  the  civilized 
world,  and  in  which  he  had  conveyed  to  us  daily  — 
for  this  absolutely  refusing  payment  to  the  last  — 
all  provisions  which  the  farm  could  not  supply ;  and 
the  few  extraneous  necessities,  —  letters,  newspa- 
pers, linen-drapery,  &c.,  which  we  indulged  in  at 
this  primitive  place.  He  brouf^ht  them  from  the 
nearest  town,  or  what  flattered  itself  was  a  town, 
several  miles  off.  We  had  given  him  a  deal  of 
trouble,  and  now  he  had  taken  for  us  the  faial 
trouble  of  all,  by  bestowing  endless  pains  on  t!jc  ar- 
rangement of  seatij  and  mattresses,  so  as  to  uiike 
thv  rowj^li  jolting  cart  a  little  comfbrtiiblc  lor  me 
and  the  children.  They  cried  as  they  said  good-by 
to  the  pretty  phice  where  they  had  been  so  hanpy, 
and  the  good  folk  who  had  been  so  oxccesivoly  kind 
io  them.  And  I  own  I  was  half  inclined  to  cry  too, 
*hen  Mrs.  Ivennedy,  who  had  been  rather  invisible 
of  Iftt*!,  —  she  brought  her  gudeman  his  seventh 
child  while  we  wci-e  at  the  Laiglilands,  —  appeared, 
weak  and  white-looking  as  she  was,  in  the  cold 
dawn  of  the  morning,  and  gave  me  a  basket  neatly 
p;M,-ked  with  all  sort*  of  good  tilings,  —  eatables  and 
drinkables.  '  It 's  for  the  weans  on  their  journey,* 
she  said.     '  We  '11  no  forget  the  weans.* 
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**  And  it  was  a  very  lon«r  time  l>efore  the  weans 
forgot  her  or  the  Laijrhlaiuls.  Of  wintt-r  nijrhts 
they  used  to  go  over  every  bit  of  our  blithe  time 
there,  —  from  tlie  first  day  we  came  and  settled  our- 
selves in  the  small  but  tidy  parlor,  in  the  clean 
bedrooms,  full  of  furniture  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  bought  in  the  last  century  —  as  possibly  it  ha«l 
—  up  to  the  final  day  when  old  Kennedy  —  he  was 
quite  an  old  man,  though  hale  and  hearty  —  drove 
his  cart  into  the  se^  almost.  —  for  tlie  waves  were 
running  high,  —  and  carried  the  children  through 
them  into  the  boat  by  which  we  bad  to  reach  the 
steamer  that  was  to  bear  us  far  away,  —  to  horritl 
London,  to  streets,  and  squares,  and  work,  and 
school.  And  over  and  over  again  I  luwl  to  describe 
to  the  little  ones,  whose  memories  were  fainter  than 
they  cared  to  confess,  the  figure  of  the  good  old  man 
in  his  gray  kilt,  Iwnnet,  and  plaid,  with  his  white 
hair  flying  in  the  wind,  as  he  stood  making  his  last 
signals  from  the  shore,  and  shouting  out  his  last 
Gaelic  farewells,  for  he  could  speak  but  little  Eng- 
lish ;  the  boys  answering  him  in  the  lew  words  he 
had  taught  them,  which  tliey  remembered  ever  so 
long,  till  Gaelic  was  rubbed  out  by  Latin  and  Greek. 
I  too  —  with  the  warm  heart  that  a  mother  cannot 
help  having  towards  any  one  who  h;is  been  kind  to 
her  children  —  kept  tor  a  long  time  in  my  store- 
cupboard  the  basket  Mrs.  Kennedy  ha«l  filled  for 
the  bairns  on  their  voyage.  And  every  New  Year, 
for  several  years,  we  sent  books  and  other  gifts  to 
the  little  Kennedys,  hoping  every  summer  that  we 
should  manage  to  go  back  to  the  Laighlands.  But 
we  never  did ;  and  in  process  of  time  our  connec- 
tion with  the  place  slipped  by,  —  perhaps  our  inter- 
est likewise :  in  this  busy  London  life  it  is  so  easy 
to  foi^t. 

"  It  was  last  New  Year,  or  possibly  a  few  days 
after  then,  that  I  was  sitting  just  here,  —  in  this 
drawing-room  "  —  (which  was  a  very  nice  one,  for 
Mrs.  Bums's  husband  has  honorably  worked  his  way 
to  a  handsome  house  in  one  of  the  best  streets  in 
London)  —  "I  was  sewing  by  myself, an«l  the  young 
folks  were  down  below  in  the  school-room.  It  wa^ 
one  of  those  terribly  cold,  bleak  days  that  we  had 
last  winter,  the  wind  howling  in  the  chimney,  and 
the  snow  falling  or  trj-ing  to  fall,  for  it  was  too  cold 
almost  to  snow.  I  was  sitting  with  my  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  with  the  feeling  of  intense  thankfulness 
which  I  always  have  in  such  weather,  that  I  have  a 
good  house  over  my  head  and  all  my  dear  ones 
about  me,  —  when  a  message  came  that  some  one 
below  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

"'^Vllo  is  it?'  asked  I;  for  such. messages  are 
endless  in  our  house,  and  generally  prove  to  be  ap- 
plications for  charity.  It  was  a  poor  woman,  my 
servant  said;  a  woman  with  a  little  girl,  and  she 
would  not  send  up  ber  name,  but  insisted  upon 
sjjeaking  to  me. 

"  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  onlinary  genteel 
London  beg<'ars,  and  you  know  what  London  beg- 
ging  is,  and  now,  after  being  taken  in  over  and  over 
again,  one  has  to  harth-n  one's  heart "  —  (a  process 
which,  jud^ng  from  Mrs.  Burns's  face,  in  her  case 
would  not  be  sudden  or  easy).  "  Of  course  I  could 
not  refuse  to  see  the  person ;  but  I  went  down  to 
her,  looking,  I  dare  say,  a.^  hard  as  a  stone. 

"  She  was  a  tall,  tliin  woman,  remarkably  tall  for 
a  woman ;  and  her  long,  straight  black  dress,  and 
clinging  black  shawl,  no  thicker  than  yours  to-<lay, 
thoiiirh  It  was  mid-winter,  made  her  seem  taller  and 
thill iK-r  still.  I  looked  in  her  fiice,  which  was  sharp- 
featured,  worn,  and  elderly,  but  I  could  not  remem- 


ber ever  having  seen  it  before.  So  1  just  a>keil  Iht 
her  business,  very  coldly  1  sup|K>se.  for  she  diew 
back  at  once  towanis  the  d"nin>;-room  dt)or. 

"  *  Ye  '11  no  mind  me.  I  'm  tnmbling  ye;  so  I  '11 
just  he  gone,  ma'am.     It 's  no  matter.* 

••it  was  a  Scotch  voice,  and  a  S<'otch  manner; 
the  air  of  quiet  independence  that,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  even  the  very  poorest  of  us  seldom  quite  lose. 
We  Scotch  don't  l)eg  like  your  London  beggars. 
So,  of  course,  I  asked  her  to  wait  a  minute,  and  tell 
me  her  name. 

"  '  Do  you  no  ken?  —  Eh,  Mrs.  Bums?  I  must 
be  s;iir  changed — and  nae  wonder  —  if  ye  dinna 
ken  mc.     I  *m  Mistress  Keniietiy  of  the  Laighlan  Is.' 

'"Mrs.  Kennedy  of  the  Laighlands!'  You  will 
guess  how  in  an  instant  the  tace  of  niitters  was  en- 
tirely changed,  and  what  sort  of  a  wt'lcoine  she  got, 

—  she  and  her  daugliter,  for  tlie  little  girlie  that 
iumg  by  her  gown,  and  peen'<l  from  iK-hiinl  lur  with 
shy,  dark  Gaelic  eyes,  must  be  hei-s,  —  possibly  the 
baby  that  wiis  bom  while  we  were  there. 

'•  Ay,  so  she  was.  '  She  's  the  youngest ;  and  I 
couldn  i  leave  her  l>ehind  ;  thouirli  it 's  a  very  .>«ad 
journey  I  come  on  to  this  awfu'  London.  O.  it  is 
an  awfu'  place,  Mrs.  Burns!  Antl  ye 're  ktvping 
weel  yoursei'.  and  the  gudeman  and  a*  the  bairns?  ' 
added  slie,  with  the  instinctive  tact  and  courtesy 
which  one  sees  almost  univei-sally  among  Highland 
jH'ople,  an<l  whieh  we  iiad  always  notice<l  .>;o  mueh 
in  Mrs.  Keimedy.  Tiiough  a  lanner's  witi-,  her 
manners  were  as  good  as  many  a  lady  lH»rn.  But 
she  looked  so  ill,  so  <lepressed,  so  actually  weighed 
down  with  care,  that  I  shrank  fn»m  a.>»king  her  the 
esp«'cial  trouble  which  had  brougiit  her  hither.  By 
and  by  she  poureil  it  out. 

'• '  No,  the  gudeman  's  no  deid,  Mrs.  Burns,  though 
sometimes  he  almo>t  wishes  he  were.  He  has  gt)t 
notice  to  quit  the  Liighlands.  Ju>t  tliink  !  —  the 
Laiglilantls !  Wliere  he  whs  born,  and  his  father 
likewise  —  antl  where  he  has  piid  his  n*nt  —  never 
behind  a  day  —  for  fifty  year.     Isn't  it  hani,  ma'am  V' 

"  It  was  hanl.  We  fi>lk  who  live  in  streets  and 
houses  all  just  like  one  anoflier  c«n  son  ely  r»'<'iig- 
nize  how  hartl.  Besides,  as  Mrs.  Kennedy  went  on 
to  explain,  and  which  I  myself  knew  well,  in  tii<<t 
thinIy-|iopulate<l  district  an  eviction  meant  actud 
turning  out;  with  sm  ill  pros|M'ct  of  fin  iin^j  another 
home.  The  t'arius  were  lew  and  fir  iMtween.  most- 
ly held  by  tenants  who  had  held  ihem  for  genera- 
tions. A  notice  to  (|uit  meant  not  merely  a  fl  tting 
bi|t  a  complete  uprooting.  No  wonder  the  poor 
Ixxly  spoke  of  it  as  we  s|)eak  of"  some  lieavy  ca- 
lamity. 

"  *  hut  your  factor  is  a  goo<l  man,'  said  I.  '  Di4l 
you  not  an|K*al  to  him  ? ' 

"  Mrs.  Kennedy  shook  her  head.  '  I  'm  no  saying 
aught  against  the  factor,  but  lu''s  my  lor  I's  s«'rvoit. 
and  they  say  my  lonl  wants  money,  and  tiey're 
wishing  to  feu  the  estate.  But  they  ni'ght  htie  ht 
my  man  keep  the  L  lighlan  Is  a  bit  wh.lc  It'll  n  » 
be  lang  —  he's  ower  seventy  year.  It's  breaking 
his  heart,* 

"  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  writ*^  to  the  young 
h>rd  ;  for  the  ohi  hml,  as  he  wis  now  called,  though 
scarcely  p  ist  middle  age  when  he  die  1,  had,  I  ktiew, 
been  dea«l  a  year  or  more. 

"'We  did  think  o'  tliat.  Mis  young  lordsh'p  — 
do  you  ken  him,  Mrs.  Burns?' 

**  That  was  not  likely ;  but  !  ha  I  heirl  about  him. 

—  a  pn»nit8!n'.r  lad  in  lis  teens,  lefl  sole  inster  of 
one  of  the  finest  pn)fMTtii*H  in  S<-otland.  lie  w;k« 
too  young  fur  {>eople  to  know  m  ich  giMxi  alMiiit  him. 
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—  lull  nolKMly  knew  any  hami :  h«  was  a  collejje 
youth,  frank  and  lively,  givi-n  to  all  the  anuistMuents 
of  his  iijre  and  rank,  —  not  mneh  of  a  student,  but 
that  could  hanlly  \hi  expi-cted  of  the  heir  to  indefi- 
nite thousands  a  year.  Still,  as  I  told  Mrs.  Kenneily, 
a  youn<j  man  sciirt'cly  twenty,  in  any  rank  of  life, 
was  aj)t  to  bt!  thoujrlitless,  ami  in  his  rank  jjn^at 
iHJopU'  often  do  little  |)cople  a  deal  of  harm  without 
in  the  le  tst  intending!  it. 

"'That  WHS  just  what  the  lawyer  said,  —  the  law- 
yer I  went  to  in  Edinlmrjrh,  ycstenlay.' 

"' Ye-xterlay  I'  I  exclaimed. 

"  *  Ay,  ma'am,  thi>ugh  it  seems  a  year  sinsjme. 
The  <ruilem;ui  eoultina  stir,  \n:\n<r  laid  aside  with 
rheiun  itisin.  so  I  just  thou<;ht  I  wouM  go  up  to 
I'i<linbur<;h  mysel',  and  see  Mr.  Campbell,  a  friend 
o'mine  that's  a  writer  there.  And  he  said  tome, 
"  Mi-s.  Kennedy,  if  I  w;is  you  I  would  gang  up  to 
I>>n>Ion  anil  s|)eak  wi'  his  young  lordship  face  to 
fa<'C."  Tliat  was  yestenlay,  :us  I  said ;  there  wasna 
a  day  to  l<jse,  —  in  a  week's  time  the  notice  we  got  to 
leive  the  L lighlands  was  due;  ami  wc  wouhl  be 
tnrneil  out.  .So  I  wrote  to  my  husband  frae  Mr. 
Camplicll's  office,  I  put  mysel'  in  the  train,  —  me  and 
tiie  b.iirn,  lor  I  could  neither  send  her  liame  nor 
le;ive  her  in  Edinlmrgh  ;  and  we  travelled  a'  the 
night  and  reached  London  the  mom,  just  as  we 
wen-.' 

'•.lust  a!«  they  were!  —  in  those  thin  clothes,  and 
such  a  ttTrible  cold  night  as  it  ha<l  been  !  No  won- 
der they  lookeil  as  they  did,  and  that  my  servant 
had  made  such  a  mistake  about  them  and  their  con- 
dition in  life.  Very  much  surprised  the  maid  looked 
when  I  rang  the  bell  and  desire«l  her  so  take  the 
little  girl  and  make  her  comfortable  in  my  children's 
nursery;  and  bring  up  breakfast  at  once  for  'my 
friend  Mrs.  Kennetly,  who  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Scotland  1  ist  night.' 

"  Mrs.  Kennedy  snid  nothing,  nor  resisted  in  the 
let^t ;  she  wiis  utterly  exhausted.  She  sat  by  the 
fire  with  her  hands  on  her  lap,  and  her  sad  eyes 
lotiking  straight  l)ef<)re  her,  wareeiy  noticing  the 
things  arountl  her,  as  if  she  had  been  familiar  witli 
tlieui  all  her  life.  And  when  at  last  she  got  a  little 
Htrvngthene«l  by  warmth  and  tbo<l,  and  was  able  to 
tell  me  her  story,  she  difl  so  with  a  com|»osure  and 
(piiet  <lignity  that  would  have  surprised  any  one 
who  did  ni»t  know  how  the  Jeanie  Deans  nature, 
fearless,  self-reliant,  yet  alisolutely  without  self-i-on- 
««riou-<ness,  is  not  exceptional,  but  lies  donnant  in 
111  my  and  many  a  Si-otchwoman,  ready  to  appear  at 
once  wiien  circnmstanees  n*<piire  it,  as  in  this  ca«e. 
For  you  an<l  I,  i  siippiise,  can  hanlly  realize  what 
such  a  sudden  journey  to  London  must  have  ap- 
peare<l  to  Mi-s.  Kennedy,  —  almost  like  a  journey  to 
the  Antip<»des. 

"  •  Were  you  not  afraid  ?  '  1  asked  her. 

"'Miybe,'  she  answere<l,  faintly  smiling.  'But 
somelxMly  ui;iun  ilo  it,  ye  ken,  and  there  was  nae- 
iKxIy  but  me.*  In  that  simple  sentence  the  woman 
expresseil  all. 

••  I'oor  luxly  !  only  imagine  her,  dropped  in  the 
gl(K)my  winter  morning  at  the  termiiius  in  Huston 
S<|'i:ir«*,  ncjt  knowing  a  soul,  having  but  one  pW-e  to 
go  to  in  all  I^ondon.  and  with  her  S.-otch  din'ctness 
«»f  purjMKHr  she  went  right  to  it,  —  his  young  lonl- 
ship's  t<iwn  house,  the  lUagnificent  mansion  in  ^— 
S«ju  ire. 

'•  It  was  pirti.nlly  closeil,  as  most  creat  houses  are 
in  the  Christmas  reei'ss.  Mrs.  Kennedy  merely 
thouglit,  *  the  Ij«mdon  folk  an*  awfu'  lat**  of  rising,' 
and,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  family,  sat  down  on 


the  lowest  stone  step,  with  her  little  girl  beside  her. 
Tliere  she  waited,  pinche«l  with  cold  —  but  she  wa« 
well  accustoine<l  to  cold  —  until  there  shouhl  b« 
some  sign  of  life  in  the  house  within.  By  and  by 
came  '  a  braw  sogerly  young  man,  wi'  a  bag  o'  let- 
U'r>,'  and  rang  as  if  he,  at  least,  had  no  fear  of  dis- 
tnrliing  his  lonlship's  slumbers,  but  he  poked  hi* 
letters  in  at  a  slit  in  the  door  —  and  still  it  was  not 
opened.  Ai  last  Mrs.  Kenne<ly  took  courage,  and 
rang  the  bell  likewise,  and  begged  the  footman  who 
opened  it  to  tell  his  lordship  that  she  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Scotland  to  speak  to  him,  and  could 
he  see  her  for  five  minutes  on  private  business,  as 
soon  as  he  rose  ? 

"  But  the  footman  only  laughed,  and  called  another 
footman  who  laughed  too,  and  they  told  her  it  was  a 
capital  story,  but  that  if  she  did  n't  go  away  they 
would  send  the  Mendicity  officers  after  her.  '  I 
didna  ken  what  the  young  man  meant,'  adde<I  Mi-s. 
Kennedy,  but  I  tell't  him  (ccevilly  enough,  for  I 
was  sure  he  was  only  doing  his  duty)  that  his  young 
lordship  would  mind  me  weel,  I  was  Mistress  Ken- 
nedy o'  the  Laighlands.  But  what  do  you  think, 
Mrs.  Burns  ?  '  and  she  looked  at  me  with  a  grieved 
simplicity,  '  he  had  never  heard  tell  o'  the  Laigh- 
lands  ! ' 

"  There  mast  have  been  some  uncomfortable  pas- 
sages Iwtween  her  and  these  grand  footmen,  though 
with  her  natural  dignified  reticence,  which  did  not 
like  even  to  own  that  she  had  been  insulted,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  avoided  particularizing  them.  Besides, 
the  feudal  reverence  in  which  the  young  lord  was 
held  everywhere  on  the  estiite  was  such,  that  under 
the  shadow  of  it  even  his  domestics  were  e.xempt 
from  blame.  I  could  only  gather  that  she  was  turn- 
ing to  quit  the  house,  when  up  there  came  a  young 
man,  or,  as  Mrs.  Kennedy  pointedly  put  it,  a  young 
gentleman. 

"  He  entered  with  an  air  of  authority,  so  that  she 
might  have  taken  him  for  her  landlord,  only  it  had 
been  plainly  said  that  the  young  nobleman  was  ab- 
sent from  home  ;  '  and,'  reasoned  she  in  her  simpli- 
city, '  his  lorilship  must  be  far  too  great  a  gentleman 
to  bid  his  servants  tell  a  lee  about  himsel'.'  But  the 
new-comer  was  of  some  importance  in  the  establish- 
ment. When  he  perceived  the  confusion  in  the 
hall,  he  asked  imperatively  what  it  was  all  about ; 
and  so  he  learnt  Aire.  Kennedy's  name,  and  where 
she  came  from. 

" '  He  was  a  Scotsman,  —  I  'm  gey  sure  he  waa  » 
Scotsman,'  she  said ;  but  at  any  rate  he  was  a 
kiiidly-hearte«l  young  gentleman,  and  evidently 
held  some  good  position  in  the  establishment;  ibr 
when  he  spoke  and  listened  to  her  answers,  the  ser- 
vants ceasi'd  interfering,  and  hung  b:u'k  respect- 
fully. At  length  he  asked  her  to  walk  into  his 
'study,'  a  little  room  leading  oil*  the  ball,  and  then 
tohl  her  who  he  wa". 

(Mrs.  Bums  gave  ine  the  gentleman's  name  and 
position  in  the  young  lonl's  household ;  but  neither 
areof  conserpienie  to  my  story.  If  he  ever  reads  it, 
he  may  take  the  rewanl  of  one  of  those  small  kind- 
linesses which  cost  so  little  and  are  worth  so  much, 
and  recf)gni7.e  himself.) 

"  He  plact'd  the  Weary  woman  in  his  own  arm- 
chair, and  shut  the  study-<loor.  Then,  before  he 
allowed  her  to  speak  another  wonl,  he  opened  a 
cuplHjanl,  and  took  out  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  l>ag 
of  bl.scuits,  with  which  he  put  a  little  life  into  her 
ami  the  child,  —  the  good  bairn,  her  mother's  own 
daughter,  who  had  stoiMl  silent  and  sleepy  and  hun- 
gry, but  had  never  once  shed  a  tear.     Then   he 
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biule  Mrs.  Kennedy  tell  him  her  whole  case  from 
be^^nuing  to  end. 

"It  was  very  simple;  and  he,  of  course,  must 
have  seen  it  clearly  enouo;h,  —  probably  much 
clearer  than  the  poor  woman  herself  saw  it.  It  was 
the  common  story  of  the  different  way  in  which  the 
satne  things  affect  big  folk  and  little.  Probably  no- 
bo«ly  was  to  blame ;  or  the  whole  was  a  matter  of 
mere  carelessness.  In  all  likelihood  the  young  no- 
bleman knew  nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  never 
would,  luiless  some  one  specially  told  him.     '  You 

cannot  see   him,'  said  Mr. ,  '  he  really  is  not 

here,  but  you  might  write  to  him.  If  you  like  I 
will  sketch  out  the  letter.' 

" '  But,'  continued  Mrs.  Kennedy,  '  I  tell't  him 
that  I  was  ill  at  the  pen,  and  gin  I  wrote  may  be  his 
lordship  couldna  read  it ;  and  if  I  could  only  see 
him,  just  for  five  minutes.  I  hae  seen  him  mony 
a  time,  —  riding  up  our  hillside  by  his  father's  big 
horse. — on  his  wee  Shetland  pony.  O,  gin  I  could 
but  see  his  lordship  ! 

"  Probably  the  young  gentleman  thought  —  as  I 
did  then  —  O  if  his  lordship  could  but  see  this 
woman  !  —  one  of  the  sort  of  women  who  bore  the 
sons  that  followed  and  fought  for  his  forefathers ; 
with  her  strong,  earnest,  and  yet  not  unbeautiful 
Highland  face  ;  her  complete  self-tbrgetfulness,  and 
absorption  in  the  work  she  had  before  her.  So, 
atler  a  little  consideration,  he  agreed  with  her  that 
a  personal  interview  would  give  tlie  best  chance. 
But  it  could  only  be  attained  by  her  going  to  the 
college  where  the  young  lord  then  was  ;  and  which, 
to  avoid  all  recognition,  I  will  call  St.  Cuthbert's 
Hall,  Oxbridge.  Would  she  do  this  ?  Could  she 
do  it  ?  For  it  was  a  considerable  journey  from 
London,  and  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  more  money. 
Slio  asked  how  much  ;  and  then  inwardly  reckoned 
her  purse.     It  fell  short  by  at  least. twenty  shillings. 

"  This  was  a  hard  discovery,  but  she  kept  it  to 
herself.  She  had  never  borrowed  a  halfpenny  in 
her  life,  and  would  not  begin  now,  —  certainly  not 
from  a  stranger.  The  only  thought  that  occurred 
to  her  was  to  sell  something,  perhaps  a  little  cairn- 
gf)nu  broocli  she  had  ;  but  how  to  set  about  it  she 
did  not  know.  And  then,  in  answer  to  the  young 
gentleman's  question,  had  she  any  friends  in  Lon- 
don ?  she  suddenly  thought  of  us. 

"  She  did  not  know,  or  if  she  ever  did  know,  had 
forgotten,  our  London  address,  and  our  name  was  a 
common  one  enough.  The  Directory,  which  her 
friend  took  down  and  diligently  searched  in,  scarcely 
helped  her  at  all ;  till  at  length  she  recollected  my 
huslKind's  profession  and  somewhat  peculiiir  Christian 
name.  'That's  him,' she  cried;  and  Ibund  to  her 
comfort  that  Mr. knew  him,  at  lenst  by  reputa- 
tion. Most  young  Scotsmen  in  London  knew  my 
ha-^band.  Si>,  without  more  ado,  Mi-s.  Kennedy 
took  a  grateful  leave  of  the  gentleman,  put  herself 
into  a  cab  by  his  advice,  and  drove  to  our  door. 

"  While  she  rested,  for  she  alwolutely  refused  to 
go  to  bo<l  or  to  sleep,  I  went  in  to  consult  with  my 
husband.  But  when  I  saw  him  I  was  so  excited  by 
the  story  I  had  he:ird,  by  the  old  remembrances 
which  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  revived,  and 
by  things  in  general,  that  I  couM  not  speak  a  word. 
b«jt  fairly  began  to  'greet.'  He,  too,  was  in  no 
fuiall  degree  aflTected  by  what  at  last  I  managed  to 
tell  him;  even  so  much  that  he  had  to  take  refuge 
in  tite  stndy  of  Jiratl.ihaw,  and  discovery  of  the  Ox- 
bri<lge  trains. 

"  We  foimtl  the  only  available  one  now  would 
take  Mrs.  Kennedy  into  the  town  about  eleven  that 


night,  —  an  impossible  time  to  see  a  yon  ;g  under- 
graduate. So  we  persuaded  her  with  great  ditHcul- 
ty,  for  it  seemed  to  be  like  losing  time,  that  her  best 
course  was  to  sleep  at  our  house,  she  ami  Jessie, 
and  take  the  earliest  morning  train,  which  was  at  six 
A.  M.  To  this  she  consented  ;  seeing,  with  her  clear 
good  sense,  that  nothing  l>etter  could  be  done,  and 
being  withal  greatly  comforted  by  perceiving  how 
happy  Jessie  was  with  our  children. 

"  The  children  —  or  rather  the  young  people  — 
were  in  great  excitement  all  day.  It  wa'<  such  a 
romantic  story  —  in  a  small  way  —  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy was  such  a  remarkable  person,  and  Jessie 
(who  being  left  behind  in  awful  London,  was  at  firat 
very  unhappy,  and  then,  being  taken  to  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens,  found  consolation  in  a  ride  on  the  big 
elephant)  was  such  a  quaint  sort  of  chihl,  speaking 
little  English,  yet  full  of  a  curious  Highland  grace 
and  Highland  intelligence.  Late  at  night  Jessie's 
mother  came  back,  and  then  we  all  thronged  round 
her,  eager  to  learn  how  she  had  fared ;  in  fact, 
greedy  over  every  word  of  her  story. 

"  It  was  told  in  her  face.  Never  was  there  such 
a  sad  face.  I  wish  his  young  lordship  could  ^lavo 
seen  it. 

"  Understand,  I  don't  mean  unwarrantably  to 
blame  the  young  nobleman.  He  was  but  a  hoy,  — 
careless  Jis  boys  are :  and  upon  him  ha<l  fallen,  much 
before  his  time,  the  sohmn  responsibilities  of  prop- 
erty. I  do  not  suppose  he  meant  any  harm,  or  had 
the  least  idea  he  was  doing  an  unkindness.  Only, 
he  did  it 

"  Wiien  Mrs.  Kennedy  reached  Oxbridge  at  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  she  was  told  that  his  lordship 
could  not  be  seen  ;  in  fact,  he  had  not  long  gone  to 
bed.  This  his  valet  informed  her  confidenti.-.lly ; 
adding,  for  he  seemed  a  kind  young  fellow,  and 
knew  his  lordship's  Scotch  propt'rty,  and  even 
thought  he  remembered  the  firm  at  the  Laigh lands, 
that  as  soon  as  his  master  waked  he  wouhl  tell  him 
that  there  was  a  woman  waiting,  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Scotland  to  see  him. 

"  She  did  wait  —  hour  after  hour  —  wandering 
forlornly  about  the  college  gardens  and  quadranjrie 
—  then  going  to  the  town  for  a  little  food  —  then 
walking  hurriedly  back  again,  lest  by  chance  she 
should  miss  the  happy  moment  when  his  young  lord- 
ship shouhl  condescend  to  open  his  eyes  ;  afraid  to 
intrude,  and  yet  trembling  to  l)e  forgotten  and  over- 
looked, until  nearly  three  in  the  afternoon.  Then, 
in  despair  applying  again  to  the  valet  she  heard 
that  his  lordslii|>  was  at  breakfast ;  some  frientls  were 
breniifasting  with  him ;  he  could  not  possibly  be  dis- 
turbed. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  kindly  valet  took  in  a  me&<»jige, 
im|)lorin>i  that  she  might  see  him  just  tor  one  min- 
ute; she  would  not  trouble  his  loniship  Ioniser.  He 
surely  nuist  n'inember  the  Laighliin<is ;  he  ha<l 
ridden  there  many  a  time  on  his  little  pony.  He 
st'nt  out  word  that  he  did  remember  the  Laighlands, 
and  that  though  he  could  not  see  her  now,  he  would 
see  her  on  Monday  following,  at  his  house  in  Lon- 
don. 

"  But  Mrs.  Kennedy  knew  that  Monday  wouhl 
1h'  too  late.  If  she  couM  not  leave  Lcmdon  (m  the 
Saturday  evening,  she  would  not  reach  home  in 
time  to  prevent  the  notice  from  taking  effect,  ami 
the  ejection  being  accomplished.  She  urged  this 
upon  the  valet,  who  wjus  n-ally  kind  to  her.  and  he 
was  daring  enough  to  go  in  and  speak  to  his  master 
a  second  time.  Then  one  of  the  guest>»  —  a  merry- 
looking  young  gentleman ;  they   seemed   a   merry 
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sot,  Mrs.  Kennedy  thought,  for  she  heard  their 
sliouti  of  laughter  through  the  door  —  came  out 
and  spoke  to  her,  (juite  rivilly,  but  with  exeeeding 
entertainment  at  the  idea  of  her  tliinking  it  was 
possible  she  could  see  his  lordship.  Hut,  neverthe- 
less, lie  told  her  to  make  her  mind  easy,  for  that  a 
t*!legi-ani  should  be  sent  to  the  factor,  to  pause  in 
tiic  ejection  until  he  heard  further. 

•'  With  this  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  Ibrced  to  be  con- 
tent; but  she  lefl  Oxbridge  with  a  very  heavy 
lioart. 

"  She  stayed  with  us  until  the  appointed  Monday; 
and  we  took  her  about  an<l  showed  her  and  Jessie 
tlie  wonders  of  Lon<lon,  and  diverted  her  mind  as 
well  us  we  could  from  the  painful  suspense  under 
which  she  was  lalwring.     She  tried  to  enjoy  herself, 

—  she  was  toiichingly  grateful.  But  still  the  heavy 
sense  of  what  was  hanging  over  her  —  hanging 
upon  half  a  dozen  words  from  a  youth's  careless  lips 

—  seeme<l  to  cloud  over  everything.  I  never  spent 
a  more  restless,  uncomfortable  Sunday  than  the  one 
before  that  Monday,  in  thinking  and  wondering 
what  would  be  the  result  of  her  application  :  a  result 
ofsm-h  slight  moment  to  the  young  nobleman,  —  of 
incalculable  imi)ortance  to  the  old  farmer  and  his 
family. 

" '  I  hope  I  'm  no  wicked,  Mrs.  Burns,'  said  the 
|X)or  woman,  looking  at  me  pathetically  on  coming 
iioni*'  f'n)iM  church,  —  we  had  taken  her  to  hear  our 
own  dear  minister,  though  he  was  Free  Kirk  and 
she  Established,  to  prove  that  there  were  good 
'soun"  Pre.xbyterian  Kirks  to  go  to  even  in  London, 

—  '  I  <li<lna  mean  to  be  wicked  or  unthanktu',  —  and 
I  likit  the  look  o'  him,  and  his  sweet  voice  and  kind 
eyes,  —  but  1  didna  hear  one  half  o' the  minister's 
sermon." 

"  Neither  did  I,  so  I  could  say  nothing.  It  was 
no  use  to  begin  moralizing  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  about 
the  relations  between  cliuss  and  cbiss,  and  the  re- 
si>ectivc  duties  that  each  owes  to  the  other.  It  is 
just  what  I  notice  in  my  own  household,  that  what 
seems  a  very  small  tiling  to  me  may  be  a  very  great 
one  to  my  servant ;  and  that  it  behooves  all  who  are 
put  in  authority  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  look  at 
t!v«'ry  question  fram  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper 
side. 

"  Kleven  in  the  fon-noon  was  the  hour  fixed  for 
the  interview.  We  dressed  Mrs.  Kennedy  for  it  with 
grejit  care,  and  helped  her  out  with  some  few  things; 
lor  she  had  hardly  any  clothes  with  her ;  and  we 
tliuu;>ht  it  advisable  that  his  lunlship's  ti*nant  of 
fil>y  years*  standing,  and  representing  a  tenantry  of 
(illy  years  previous  to  that,  shouhi  appear  Ix-ibre 
him  iLH  resp«'ctiible  as  possible.  To  this  end.  it 
iM'ing  a  fearfidly  wet  morning,  we  sent  her  oil  in  a 
decent  cab,  which  my  husband  gave  orders  should 
wait  tt)r  her  at  the  corner  of  the  scjuare. 

*'  Tliis  d<m«' —  w»',  too,  wait«nl ;  in  a  susjRMise  that 
to  my  yo  iiig  people  w:i8  very  exciting,  and  to  me 
actually  painful.  We  \vm\  given  her  a  fidl  hour, 
indeed  I  expected  a  much  lunger  almence,  for  I 
thought  she  woulil  likely  l)e  kept  waiting;  pcDpU; 
whits4t  time  is  of  little  value  never  reckon  the  value 
of  t  me  to  others.  So  if  she  wert^  back  by  one.  I 
should  have  been  weH  pleased.  But  long  In-liire 
tlie  cliH'k  struck  twelve  the  cab  divw  up  Ut  the 
door,  ani  Mi-s.  Kenneily  stood  in  the  liall  Tlie 
moment  I  siw  lier  fice  I  was  certtin  all  wa«  li»st. 

'•'  Com>!  in,*  I  said,  and  drew  her  into  the  study, 
and  shut  the  d(H)r  to  keep  the  children  out  awhile. 
'  Coim-  in  ami  s^t  down.' 

"  She  sat  dutvn,  and  then  tilled  up  to  me  the  Ibr- 


lornest  face  !  '  Ye  're  vera  kind,  ma'am  ;  I  *11  tell 
the  gudeman  ye  've  been  wonderfu'  kind.  My  puir 
auld  man  !  —  and  he  past  seventy  year  ! — ^It  's  aw- 
fu'  hard  for  him." 

"  I  took  her  hand  — poor  soul !  and  then  she  shed 
one  or  two  tears,  not  more,  and  rose. 

" '  I  maun  gang  hame  as  soon  as  I  can,  Mrs. 
Burns,  to  look  after  the  auld  man.* 

"  '  Then  there  is  no  chance  V     What  did  his  lord- 


ship say  to  you  V ' 
"  '  Naethinc-      i 


ng.     He  went  afT  to  Paris  yestreen.' 
"  '  And  di(l  he  leave  no  letter,  —  no  message  ?  ' 
"  '  Ne'er  a  word.     He  's  clean  forgot  me.     Young 
folks  hae  short  memories.     May  be  he  meant  nac 
harm.' 

"  This  was  all  she  said.  Not  a  word  of  blame  or 
reproach,  or  bitterness.  The  instinctive  feeling  of 
feudal  respect  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  or 
perhaps  a  higher  feeling  still,  sealed  her  tongue 
even  then.  Nor  did  I  —  indignant  as  I  wjis  —  de- 
sire to  be  more  severe  upon  the  young  man  than 
he  deserved.  I  only  wished  that  he,  who  had  such 
an  infinite  power  of  good  in  his  hands  —  such  an  un- 
limited possibility  of  experiencing  the  keenest  joy 
of  life  —  making  people  happy — could  have  seen 
the  misery  on  this  poor  woman's  face,  as  she  thought 
of  all  her  weary  journeys  thrown  away,  —  of  her  re- 
turning journey  to  tell  the  bitter  tidings  to  her  old 
husband,  about  whom  she  seemed  to  grieve  far  more 
than  for  herself. 

" '  If  his  lordship  wad  hae  let  us  stop  at  the 
Laighlands  while  the  auld  man  lived,'  she  said,  '  we 
wad  hae  paid  a  better  rent  —  we  tidl't  the  factor 
that  —  and  new  stockit  the  farm,  and  Kennedy  wad 
hae  done,  his  In'st  wi'  the  new-fangled  ways,  though 
he  hates  them  a'  —  and  it  wadna  hae  been  for  more 
than  ten  ye;irs  at  most:  and  what's  ten  years  to  his 
young  lordship,  that  will  scarce  be  a  man  when  my 
auld  man  's  in  his  grave  V  Ochone  —  ochone  ! '  And 
she  began  rocking  herself  witii  a  low  moan,  and 
talking  in  Gaelic  to  Jessie,  who  had  run  in  eagerly 
with  several  of  my  children.  I  took  them  all  away, 
and  left  the  child  and  mother  together. 

"  There  was  no  more  to  be  done.     To  apply  to 

Mr. who  had  been  so  kiiul,  was  also  useless  ; 

he  had  told  her  he  was  only  in  London  for  two  days. 
Besides,  lie  could  not  interfere  ojK'nly  in  her  affairs, 
with  which,  from  his  position  in  the  household,  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  only  thing  was 
to  accept  j)a!*sively  things  as  they  were,  ami  trust  to 
the  chance  that  the  telegram  sent  had  stripped  pres- 
ent prixeeilings  at  the  Laighlands.  While  in  the 
mem  time  Mi-s.  Kennedy  might  t^ike  the  coui-se 
which  had  at  first  been  intended,  of  addressing  his 
lordship  by  letter. 

"  We  wrote  it  for  her,  ])utting  the  ca.ie  in  her 
name,  but  in  as  strong  terms  as  we  could  ;  and  my 
husband  took  can*  that  it  should  be  forwarded  in 
such  a  mo<le  as  that  it  was  almost  im|)ossible  his 
lonlship  .should  not  receive  it.  This  done,  we  sent 
tite  poor  woman  away  by  the  night-train  to  Scot- 
l.ind,  —  f<)r  she  was  most  eiger  to  Ik;  gone,  —  making 
l»er  ami  Jissie  as  comfoi Uible  !is  we  coidd  ;  earnest- 
ly hoping,  and  with  perhaps  an  allowable  hypocrisy 
trying  hard  to  per'Ua<le  her,  that  afler  all  things 
might  turn  out  le-ss  sad  than  siie  feared.  We  assured 
Ler  —  and  oui-selves  in  doing  ."o  —  that  the  telegram 
would  make  all  site  for  a  tew  days  to  come;  and  in 
the  me;ui  time  her  letter  —  that  momentous  letter, 
the  invention  and  inditing  of  which  had  cast  us,  as 
we  I  .18  iierself,  such  a  world  of  pains  —  migl.t,  nay, 
must,  not  only  apiieal  to  the  young  landlord's  scute 
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of  justice,  but  touch  his  heart,  even  in  the  nii(Jst  of 
his  Piiris  enjoyinonts ;  so  that  lie  would  immediately 
send  bnck  word,  confirmint;  the  Laijjhlands  Farm 
to  poor  ohl  Kennedy  lor  his  lifetime.  JMy  yomiji" 
folk,  full  of  youth's  romance  and  inherent  belief  in 
poo«lness,  ielt  (juite  sure  it  would  be  so ;  nay,  I  think 
the  youngiT  ones  actually  imajrined  his  lordship 
wouhl  do  all  maimer  of  noble  and  <renerous  actions 
—  even  to  driving  to  the  farm  in  a  coach  and  s'x,  per- 
sonally to  express  his  regard  lor  the  Kennedys —  the 
very  next  time  he  happened  to  be  on  his  property. 

"  We  started  her  off —  poor  body  !  —  with  many 
gooil  wishes  on  both  sides  :  talked  of  her  very  often 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  then,  hearing  no  more,  we 
concluded  all  was  well  so  far  ;  the  whirl  of  London 
lite  swallowed  us  up,  and  the  subject  dropped  out  ot 
our  memories. 

"  It  might  have  been  February  —  no,  I  have  the 
letter  here,  and  it  is  dated  1 2th  March  —  that  my 
husband  got  the  following  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  writ- 
ten in  a  feeble  old  man's  hand,  but  carefully  com- 
posed and  spelt,  as  became  one  of  the  well-educated 
peasantry  of  the  North ;  one,  too,  who  though  only 
a  farmer,  could  count  his  forefathers  for  more  gen- 
erations than  many  an  owner  of  a  magnificent '  place.' 

" '  Dkar  Sir  :  I  beg  to  return  you  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  your  unremitting  kindnts.s  to  my  wife  and 
daughter  when  in  London  :  when  tliuy  came  home  and 
told  us,  the  whole  family  were  delighted  to  hear  of  such 
kindness  being  shown  them.  Btfoix)  Mrs.  Kennedy 
came  home,  a  friend  got  a  paper  made  out  in  our  favor, 
to  prevent  anything  being  done  against  us  ;  this  friend 
was  home  in  the  boat  along  with  Mrs.  Kennedy,  al.so 

oflicers  from  ,  to  get  us  put  out.     I  went  in  the 

morning  to  call  upon  the  factor,  and  see  if  he  had  j^ot 
the  tele^aam  from  his  lordship  but  1  could  not  see  him, 
and  I  asked  his  clerk  if  he  knew  if  he  had  got  it,  but  he 
said  he  had  heard  no  word  about  it.  I  told  liiin  the  tel- 
e<j;rani  was  certainly  sent,  for  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  saw 
the  valet  go  to  the  telet;raph  office  at  Oxbridge  with  it. 
The  officers  came  to  the  farm,  but  this  friend  of  ours 
got  them  stop])ed.  We  learnt  afterwaixls  that  the  tele- 
gram had  lieen  misdirected,  and  so  it  went  to  another 
))laee.  and  did  not  reach  the  factor  till  too  late.  We  have 
got  no  an.swer  from  his  young  lordship  to  the  letter  you 
was  kind  enough  to  help  Mrs.  Kennedy  write.  We 
have  sold  part  of  our  sheep  in  order  to  get  some  better 
kind,  as  we  have  been  liearin;^  that  it  has  l)een  said 
we  were  turned  out  bccau.se  our  farm  was  not  fully 
stocked ;  but  the  Order  in  Council  about  the  cattle  dis- 
ease, preventing  cattle  being  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  the  uncertain  situation  we  are  placed  in, 
Jias  hindered  this  being  done,  lint  if  we  get  encourage- 
ment from  his  lordship,  we  will  stock  the  farm,  and  ^ret 
on  lus  soon  as  i)o.ssible.  If  you  will  be  kindly  jilca.sed, 
say  in  your  wisdom,  if  anything  can  be  done,  and  if  we 
need  to  write  his  lordship  any  more  till  we  hear  from 
himself. 

"  '  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  '  Your  most  ol)edicnt  servant, 

" '  Andrew  Kknxkdy.' 

♦' On  reoeipt  of  this  letter  we  all  laiil  our  heads 
together  to  considiir  what  had  best  ha  done.  The 
rwult  was  that  Mr.  Kennedy  wrote  a  ^econd  letter 
to  the  young  nobletnm,  —  suflicient,  we  thought,  to 
have  moved  a  heart  of  stone,  — and  my  husband  got 
it  forwarded  immediately  by  what  he  believeil  t>  be 
even  a  surer  channel  than  the  first  one  had  gone  by. 
And,  meantime,  we  made  pjivatc  in<]uirics  as  to 
what  8ort  of  yoimg  fellow  he  really  wa.«  :  and,  I 
must  confess*,  we  heard  nothing  ill  of  him  :  noth- 
ing but  faults  of  youth,  —  whicli  a  few  more  ye.tn* 
may  mend,  and  cai^e  him  to  grow  up  a  man 
worthy   of  bis   important   destiny :   worthy  of  his 


ancestors  and  himself.  O  that,  for  many  sakcs 
besides  his  own,  this  poor  la<l,  left  orphaned  at  a 
time  a  latl  most  needs  a  liither's  care,  and  ])iiini<le  1 
on  a  height  where  the  bravest  and  stead  e.>*t  could 
hardly  walk  without  tottering —  O  that  it  may  yet 
be  so  ! 

"  After  .^ending  this  letter,  for  two  months  more 
we  he  ird  nothing  from  the  Laighlanils.  Then  came 
the  following,  headed  by  another  date,  which  the 
minute  I  saw  I  knew  the  poor  old  farmer's  fate  was 
decided :  — 

"'FAinBAMC  CoTTAdi:,  May  .';d. 

"'Dear  Sir:  lam  sorry  to  say  that  we  never  re- 
ceived any  letter  from  bis  lordship  ;  and  we  had  to  sui>- 
mit  to  be  ejectexl  from  our  farm  and  bouic,  .>-o  that  wc 
are  now  for  a  short  time  in  a  little  cotta;,;e  belouiriug  to 
my  brother,  James  Kennedy.  1  called  upon  the  factor 
to-day,  to  see  if  he  had  any  place -for  us  now  ;  but  I  got 
no  eneoura>rement.  He  had  said  the  family  could  in;ikc 
us  comfortal)ie  with  another  house  if  we  left  the  Farm  ; 
but  there  is  iiu  wuvd  of  that  now.  Wc  would  have 
written  to  you  sooner,  but  -Mrs.  Kenurdy  has  been  so 
grieved  in  her  mind,  and  she  had  no  time  to  spare,  be- 
ing Jiusy  removin^i  and  p.ickiu};  up  furniture  until  we 
get  some  home  elsewhere.  She  still  rciueml)crs  the 
kindness  shown  her  by  you  and  your  kind  laiuily  and 
bids  me  say  she  has  a  small  box  ])repariug  with  a  few 
articles  to  send  to  Mrs.  Hums,  as  a  small  token  of  lu  r 
j::ratitude  for  the  kindness  shown  her.      Vou  ean  let  Mr. 

know  bow  wc  have  been  used,  and  how  the  youufj 

lord  forgot  us  in  our  distress.  It  his  lonlshi])  would 
have  given  us  a  small  lot  of  ground  and  a  house  wc 
should  have  taken  it  kind,  though  we  lost  our  farm: 
and  so  we  would  now,  —  but,  in  the  way  he  forj;ot  us, 
we  have  no  cucourageuient  to  ask  any  odier  favor. 
" '  I  am,  my  deiu-  sir, 

'•*  Vour  sincere  well-wisher, 

"'Anukuw  KESNicnv.' 

"That  w;is  all.  No  more  com|tlaint.s:  no  bhimi-: 
no  wild  democratic  outcry  against  the  loni  of  tlu; 
soil.  The  old  man  had  been  bmught  up  to  ivsjicct 
'the  ])owcrs  that  be,' and  to  su!>niit,  uniuurmur.iig, 
in  his  stern,  patient,  uiKpustloiiing  IVcsliyierian 
faith,  to  the  ordering  of  Providence.  Unto  liuunii 
injustice  it  is  j)ossible  to  submit  too  much:  and  yet 
then-  is  a  submission  which  is  not  iiicrtdy  w.se,  imt 
heroic.  I  own,  that  pojr  old  man's  letter — in  its 
brevity  involving  such  a  world  of  grief  and  loss,  anil 
tluit,  too,  at  the  close  oi'  life.  wli»'n  loss  is(|uile  ir- 
reparable—  toucheil  most  deeply  both  my  husband 
and  me.  Ami  —  well,  there  lies  beti)ie  yi>;i  .Mr,-;. 
Kennedy's  butter." 

I  tasted  it.  for  the  second  tiim;  feeling  '•  like  lo 
gn-et,"  but  with  a  far  deejHr  emotion  than  the  mere 
remenibr.tnce  of  the  lovely  country  about  ti.e 
Laighlands. 

»  *  »  *  » 

I  shouhl  like  to  end  this  tale —  a  true  tah".  be  it 
again  undei-st(K)d  —  with  the  bright  wiudiiigs-up  ex- 
acted by  •' poetical  ju>tiee."  1  shorild  like  lo  slate 
how  —  ••belt«r  late  Ihan  never"  —his  \ouiig  lord- 
ship hail  recognized  his  responsibilities  ;  and,  though 
the  careles.«ly- worded  felev;r.iiu  did  fill  of  its  olijecl. 
though  the  promi>ed  appointment  was  bmken.  and 
the  humble  entreating  leftei-s  left  un.aiiswereil.  |>o«- 
sibly  even  unread,  still  j-ome  goiwl  angel  had  brought 
the  iintter  fi>  flu-  young  'nan's  iiieuii>iy,  with  fnnn- 
blc  results  llir  poor  Kennedv's  tew  remaining  years. 
.So  that,  though  he  coiill  nnt  Ik'  rein.'^tiled  in  his 
faun  —  nay  (for  let  us  hold  the  balance  of  jusfii  o 
fairly  betwi-.  n  [MMir  and  rich,  the  rich  who  are  oiti  n 
in  reality  50  pHinlully,  humdiat'ngly  pnor).  alili«)ugb 
it  might  even  be  lUevitidiie,  for  some  recondite 
reason,  that  he  sliunld  have  ln-i-n  removed  from  it. 
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—  still,  tln-re  w;vs  foiintl  ior  hiiu  tliat  "little  lot  of 
irnminl  "  lianl  by  soinewhure,  wIktu  the  old  man 
CO  ill  I  live  comfortably  and  content  until  the  end  of 
his  ilays. 

lint  nothinj;  of  the  sort  has  happened,  or  seems 
likely  to  happen,  so  far  sis  I  know.  I  can  only  tell 
the  story,  anil  leave  it :  as  we  are  oblijjed  to  leave 
so  many  thinjjs  in  this  world,  —  sad,  unlinished  ;  un- 
able alikt;  to  see  the  reason  of  them,  or  the  final  set- 
tlement of  them.  Only  there  is  One  above  us  who 
sees  all. 


ALL    !SMOIvE, 

Is  a  general  proposition,  which  pereons  who  are 
scrupulous  to  the  letter  in  their  statements  ml<;ht 
ch<M>^e  to  mo<lify  into  "  Nearly  all  people  smoke." 
There  if  a  small  minority  who  refrain  from  smok- 
in<; ;  but  those  who  do  not  smoke  are  considered, 
by  those  who  do,  as  very  j)oor  creatures  indeed. 

Sijmetimes,  on  cont4.'mplatin<;  tlie  hourly  indul- 
<;ence  in  this  universal  habit,  this  cosmopolitan  lux- 
ury, I  ask  myself  how  the  world  —  that  is  to  say 
the  Old  Worhl  — jijot  on  before  A.  1).  1550,  or  there- 
aboiits.  We  were  all  poor  creatures  then ;  our 
moutlis  were  undecorated  with  cigars,  our  pockets 
uiij^arnisluid  with  lucifers,  vestas,  and  neat  little 
volunu'.s  of  cigarette  pajxjr.  No  young  ladies,  then, 
emliroitlered  tobacco  pouches,  or  sold  them  at  fancy 
tjiirs  lor  fancy  prices.  The  tinder-box  and  its  sub- 
stitut*"!*  were  confined  to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  b;ig- 
gaue  of  serious  enterprising  travellers  who  might 
have  to  roiist  their  own  dinner  over  dry  sticks,  after 
shooting  it  and  {)reparing  it  themselves  in  the  forest. 
The  meei"schatim,  the  yard  of  clay,  and  the  brule- 
ffiicnli',  or  short,  black,  muzzle-burner,  were  ecjually 
unknown  and  iniinvented.  There  is  no  smoke 
without  fire,  ami  there  is  no  tobacco-smoke  without 
tobiU'co ;  and  vet  the  world  did  get  on,  somehow, 
befbre  .\.  D.  1550. 

"  All  smoke,"  is  so  slight  an  exaggeration,  that  it 
might  l)e  allowed  to  pass  uncavilled  at.  All  men 
smoke  —  as  all  ducks  and  geese  swim  —  with  exce|)- 
tions,  which,  if  they  do  not  confirm,  certainly  do  not 
inv  didat*!  the  rule.  It  may  be  granted,  too,  that 
t!ie  hal»it  of  smoking  varies  in  int«msity  at  ditFerent 
s|M»ts  of  the  civilized  globe.  In  France,  smoking 
we  u'«  the  teeth  out  of  the  workman's  mouth  at  an 
early  age.  He  cannot  work  without  his  pi[)e:  while 
his  liamls  are  busy,  his  lips  must  |)ufr  He  cannot 
walk  to  his  me;Us  without  it ;  he  cannot  digest  them 
afterwiirds  without  it.  On  a  holiday,  especially,  he 
<'ann>»t  take  his  pleasure  without  it;  he  cannot  go  to 
sleej)  without  it.  Paley  said  that  teeth  were  made, 
not  lo  aclu!,  but  eat  with.  A  French  artisan's  or 
lal)orer's  teeth  were  given  to  him  to  hold  a  pijK'. 
That  is  the  final  cause  of  French  dentition  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  human  race.  For  the  last 
iiv»-  thousand  years  it  has  been  perfecting  it.self  for 
that  m.iin  |>ur|>ose.  Iron  woidd  not  stand  the  wear 
anil  tear  that  many  of  these  teeth  have  stoiMl.  Rut 
consi<lering  that  teeth  are  also  valual)le  for  other 
purpi>se.<»  Inrsides  pipe-holding,  I  wonder  that  that 
ingenious  nation  has  not  invented  some  patent  in- 
destructible mouth  pi|)e-holder. 

Tlu'n  again,  in  (iermany,  do  they  smoke,  or  don't 
they  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  <U),  a  little. 
X'lt  to  insist  on  what  the  vulgar  does,  I  will  merely 
instance  in  this  respect  the  ways  of  a  Genuan  pro- 
fessor, as  sketched  by  an  able  contemporary.*     lour 
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German  profes.sor  never  gets  on  in  the  world,  and 
he  smokes  all  the  <lay  and  most  of  the  night.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  no  human  being,  not  even  a 
Turk,  nor  an  English  ensign,  nor  a  French  peasant 
of  the  Departement  du  Nord,  can  stnoke  anything 
like  a  German  professor.  A  really  practised  and 
hardened  (ierman  professor  will  not  only  smoke 
during  every  other  moment  of  his  waking  hours, 
but  he  will  smoke  all  through  his  dinner,  taking 
alternately  a  mouthful  of  food  and  mouthful  of 
smoke.  His  spending  years  in  proving  that  Being 
and  Not-Being  are  the  same,  or  that  they  are  not  the 
same,  and  if  not,  why  not,  and  how  otherwise,  might 
seem  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  All-Smoke  question ; 
but  some  people  might  reasonably  opine  that  it  is 
only  a  natural  consecjuence  of  the  smoke. 

In  northern  Italy  at  least,  smoking  on  the  wing 
has  become  so  general  a  practice,  that  almost  as 
nmch  attention  seems  paid  to  your  whiff  by  the  way 
as  to  your  reaching  your  final  destination.  At  the 
Turin  station,  you  step  out  on  the  platform,  to  take 
your  place  in  a  departing  train. 

"  Fumare  !  Fumare  ! "  shouts  the  guard,  pointing 
to  a  second-class  carriage. 

'•  Non  Fumare  ;  Genoa  1 "  says  a  traveller  who  is 
making  his  first  appearance  on  this  stage.  "  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  Fumare,  but  to  Genoa.  I  don't  even 
remember  to  have  seen  Fumare  either  on  tlie  time- 
table or  on  the  map.  '  Non  Fumare,  non  Fumare, 
se  vi  piace.'  if  you  please." 

"  Non  Fumare  !  Non  Fumare !  "  again  shouts 
the  guard,  pointing  to  a  contiguous  carriage. 

Quoth  I  to  my  puzzled  fellow-traveller,  "  The 
train  is  going  to  Genoa,  sir  ;  but  '  fumare '  indicates 
the  carriages  where  you  may  smoke,  '  non  fumare,' 
wliere  you  may  not." 

"  Ah  !  Thanic  you.  To  be  sure !  "  he  said.  "  My 
Italian  has  grown  rusty,  for  want  of  use.  I  took 
Fumare  for  a  station  ! " 

Nor  may  we  in  justice  neglect  American  exploits 
in  the  smoking  line.  A  letter  from  Wisconsin  men- 
tioned the  existence  there  of  an  individual  named 
Joseph  (it  should  have  l)e<'n  Methuselah)  Crile,  who 
was  suj)posed  at  that  date  (April,  1865)  to  be  the 
ohlest  man  on  earih.  He  is,  or  was,  a  Frenchmiin, 
lK)rn  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yvetot,  in  Normandy. 
His  baptismal  regist^jr  assigned  him,  then,  the  re- 
spectable age  of  one  hundivd  and  thirty-nine  years. 
He  was  still  active,  able  to  cleave  wool,  and  to  walk 
distances  of  several  miles.  His  habits  were  regular  ; 
his  consumption  of  drink  was  mo<lerate ;  but  he 
could  not  live  without  smoking  from  morning  till 
night.  If  tobacco  be  a  poison,  we  must  either  admit 
that  it  is  a  very  slow  one,  or  else  supjiosc  that  Me- 
thuselah Crile  had  attained  what  is  technically  call- 
ed "  a  tolerance  "  of  its  influence 

If  the  novelty  with  which  America  presented  us, 
only  three  hundred  years  ago,  had  l>een  attnictive 
to  any  of  the  senses,  we  might  be  less  surprised  at 
the  holil  it  h;i3  taken  of  all  the  Old  World  popula- 
tions. But  it."  i)ower  is  (piite  paradoxical.  Although 
the  plant  itself  is  of  p<irtly  mien,  prepared  tobacco 
h.19  nothing  which  pleases  or  invites  the  eye  ;  while 
to  the  taste,  the  smell,  the  stoma<-h,  it  is  at  the  out- 
set alwolutely  ofTensive.  Who  is  there  who  does  not 
rememlwr  the  painful  experiment  of  learning  to 
smoke  ? 

Amongst  others.  Napoleon  I.  either  never  could 
or  never  would  learn.  In  Egypt,  he  pnitended  to 
smoke  —  as  he  held  out  his  jHJssible  conversion  to 
Islamism  —  to  plea.se  the  Egyi)tians  by  adopting 
their  customs.     But  he  never  could  light  his  pij>e 
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himself.  It  was  his  Mameluke  Iloustan's  duty  to 
set  it  f»oing.  If  his  m:ister  let  it  go  out  again,  ehar- 
coal  and  matches  were  not  ruinously  expensive. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Persian  ambassador  pre- 
sented him  with  a  very  handsome  pipe,  he  onlered 
his  valet  tie  chambre.  Constant,  to  fill  and  light  it. 
The  fire  b<nng  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  bowl,  all 
that  irniiiined  was  to  make  the  tobacco  catch  ;  but 
in  the  way  in  which  his  Majesty  set  about  it,  no 
smoke  would  have  appeared  from  that  time  till 
doomsday.  He  sim[)ly  closed  and  ojMined  his  lips, 
without  drawing  the  least  in  the  world. 

"  What  the  deuce  ! "  he  exclaimed  at  last. 
"  There  is  no  setting  light  to  it." 

Constant  diffidently  ventured  to  observe  that  the 
Emperor  did  not  proceed  exactly  in  the  usual  way, 
and  showed  him  the  right  mode  of  going  to  work  ; 
but  the  inapt  scholar  still  returned  to  his  bad  imita- 
tion of  the  act  of  yawning.  Tired  at  last  of  his  use- 
less efforts,  "  Constant,"  he  blurted  out,  "  do  you 
light  the  pipe ;  I  cannot." 

So  said,  so  done.  It  was  returned  to  him  with 
the  steam  well  up,  going  at  a  high-pressure  rate  with 
a  double  Persian  power  of  smoke.  Scarcely  had  he 
drawn  a  whiff  when  the  smoke,  which  he  did  not 
know  how  to  get  rid  of,  went  down  his  throat,  com- 
ing out  again  thi*ough  his  nose  and  eyes.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  "  Take  it  away  ! " 
he  gasped,  "  take  it  away  !  What  an.  infection  ! 
AVhat  a  set  of  pigs  they  must  be  I  It  has  turned  my 
stomach  ! " 

lie  was  ill  for  more  than  an  hour  afterwards  ;  and 
he  renounced  forever  "  a  pleasure,  whose  enjoy- 
ment," he  said,  "  was  only  good  to  fill  up  the  time 
of  idle  people  with  nothing  better  to  do." 

Natui-e  certainly  has  done  her  best  to  deter  us 
from  the  use  of  the  dreamy  weed  ;  and,  as  happened 
long  ago,  men  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  ibr- 
bidilen  fruit 

Who  would  ever  have  supposed  beforehand  that 
the  taxes  on  so  detestable  an  article  would  ever  pro- 
duce an  important  item  in  the  State's  revenue  ? 
Yet  such  we  know  to  be  the  case  in  more  than  one 
European  country. 

Fancy,  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Jean 
Nicot,  king's  advocate  and  ambassador  extraordin- 
ary, first  sent  tobacco  to  France  from  Portugal,  as  a 
present  to  that  amiable  queen,  Catherine  (le  Medi- 
cis,  —  only  fancy  a  bold  financier  re(iuesting  an  au- 
dience of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  addressing 
him  to  the  following  purport:  — 

*•  Monseigneur,  knowing  the  treasury  to  be  in  a 
somewhat  pitiable  condition,  I  am  come  to  propose 
a  tii\  which  will  bring  you  in  a  couple  of  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  cheerfully  paid  —  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  State  revenue.  There  will  be  tax- 
payers in  every  familv  throughout  the  land,  and  you 
will  never  have  to  seize  or  squeeze  to  collect  it." 

"  State  your  project,"  the  cardinal  might  coldly 

"  Monseigneur,  it  is  simply  this.  Tho  Govern- 
ment hiis  only  to  reserve  to  itself  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  Killing  a  certain  herb,  which  is  to  be  reduced 
to  A  powder  sulficiently  fine  for  iMioplc  to  stuff  up 
their  no!>es.  The  plant  may  also  be  left  in  the  leaf, 
to  be  chewed,  or  to  be  burnt  lor  the  purpose  of  in- 
haling its  smoke." 

"  Your  plant,  then,  affords  a  delightful  perfume, 
sweeter  than  amber,  nuisk,  or  roses?" 

"  By  no  means,"  tiie  spiculator  would  reply. 
"  Its  smell  is  unpleasant  rather  than  not." 

"  I  undersUnd.     It  is  a  panacea,  a  specific,  en- 


dowed with  marvellous  healing  virtues,  —  perhaps 
snatching  sick  men  out  of  the  jaws  of  death." 

"  Not  at  all,  quite  the  contrary.  The  habit  of  snif- 
fing in  the  powdered  herb  weakens  tiie  memory  and 
destroys  the  smell.  It  causes  giddiness.  There  are 
instances  of  its  bringing  on  blindness  and  even 
apoplexy.  Chewed,  it  renders  the  breath  offensive 
and  puts  the  stomach  out  of  order.  Inhaling  the 
smoke  is  a  different  affair.  First  attempts  bring 
on  pains  in  the  chest,  nausea,  swimming  in  the  head, 
colic,  and  cold  perspiration  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  and  by  persevering,  you  gradually  get  accus- 
tomed to  it." 

"  How  many  people  do  you  believe  you  will  find 
to  be  fools  and  idiots  enough  to  punish  themselves 
for  your  tax-gathering  purposes  by  smoking  this 
plant  or  stuffing  their  nostrils  with  it?  " 

"  There  will  one  day  be,  Monseigneur,  more  than 
twenty  millions  in  France  alone.  I  don't  mention 
the  millions  in  England,  Germany,  and  elsewhere, 
because  they,  Monseigneur,  pay  us  no  taxes." 

If  the  cardinal  had  ordered  the  schemer  out  of 
doors  in  a  huff",  or  got  him  put  into  a  lunatic  a.«ylum, 
his  contemporaries  would  have  given  him  small 
blame  for  it.  And  ynt,  as  events  have  proved,  he 
would  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  rejecting  that 
counsel. 

This  last  bit  of  badinage  is  the  whimsical  view 
which  Alphonse  Karr  takes  of  the  tobacco-tax  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  exaggerates,  perhaps,  the  dangers  of 
the  weed  when  employed  with  onlinary  precaution. 
Another  of  his  countrymen,  Eugene  Pelletan,  rivals 
our  King  Jame-s  I.  in  the  violence  of  his  counterblast 
against  tobacco,  ascribing  to  it  a  considerable  share 
in  causing  what  he  considers  the  deca<lence  of 
France.  Be  it  noted  that  he  holds  up  lor  wine, 
lauding  it  as  the  genuine  national  beverage,  and 
utterly  proscribing  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Drauwlrinking  is  his  terror  and  aversion,  while 
beer  finds  little  favor  in  his  eyes.  Wine  for  him  is 
his  health  and  sanity  ;  eau  de  vie  and  absinthe, 
inatlnuss  and  ruin.  The  ffame  of  brandy  burns  up 
the  blooil,  and  the  race  of  Frenchmen  is  dwindling 
away  in  consequence.  The  stjindard  height  for 
soldiers  is  obliged  to  be  reduced.  Thanks  to  ab- 
sinthe, thanks  to  the  distillers  of  beet-root,  —  and  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  augments  every  year,  —  in 
another  century,  perhaps  in  less,  the  world  will 
really  behold  Frenchmen  consumptive,  puny,  rick- 
etty,  unable  to  handle  either  spade  or  gun,  like  the 
Frenchmen  of  old  English  caricatures.  Now  alcohol 
(;alls  in  the  aid  of  tobacco,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  out  of  simple  symmetry.  One  overexcites 
the  bmin,  the  other  benumbs  and  stupefies  it. 

According  to  M-  Pelletan,  the  very  intnxluction 
of  tobacco  could  not  happOh  in  an  ordinary  w,iy. 
The  circumstances  accompanying  it  were  necessarily 
startling  and  fantastic,  like  the  compocfndlng  ft 
charm  or  the  completing  an  incantation.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  tiie  monsoon  wafted  to  Manilla  a 
ve.««el  manned  by  ajws  of  a  singular  species.  Dressed 
up  like  men,  they  imitated  human  shape  .so  well  as 
to  cause  an  illusion  lor  the  first  few  moments.  But 
they  ate  fire-sticks,  and  rejected  the  smoke  through 
a  n;t»al  protuberance  of  portentous  length. 

These  curious  animals  were  Spaniards,  who  ha<l 
just  learnt  in  America  the  art  of  sinokin<r,  and 
brought  it  piping  hot  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  accustomed  to 
the  small  no.^es  of  the  Malayan  race,  couhl  not  be- 
hold without  secret  boiTor  the  cornucopious  .nquiline 
of  the  Castilian  type.     The  long  noses  got  the  upper 
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hand  of  the  short  noses,  thanks  to  the  help  of  the 
aniuebuse.  The  conquerors  tamed  the  conquered 
race,  reducing  them  to  slavery.  Do  ^-ou  know  how  ? 
By  stupefyins  and  be8ottin<:f  tliem  with  cijrars. 

France  otFered  a  lonjj  resistance  to  the  invasion 
of  tobacco.  Tlie  re<;ent  distributed  it  gratuitously, 
to  excite  a  taste  for  it  and  create  an  artificial  want. 
Tlie  tobacco  t^ix,  at  tliat  time,  brought  in  a  few  Imn- 
dred  thousand  francs,  at  tlie  very  outside.  It  now 
produces  two  hundred  millions. 

But,  at  least,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  tobacco 
was  taken  in  powder  by  the  nose,  and  there  was 
something  sympathetic  in  that  fashion  of  taking  it. 
The  snutt-lwx  passed  from  hand  to  hand  ;  fingers 
were  thrust  into  it.  in  turn.  The  box  itself  repre- 
sented a  work  of  art,  a  jewel  of  price,  a  breviary  of 
the  heart,  a  portrait  of  some  beloved  object. 

It  was  a  mode  well  suited  to  tlje  affected  society 
of  effeminate  seigneurs,  smart  little  abbes,  giddy- 
brained  duchesses,  crumpl<Ml-up  beauties,  and  heart- 
shaped  mouths  constantly  baited  with  a  smile.  The 
action  of  the  thumb  in  administering  the  pinch, 
by  making  the  nose  turn  up  more  and  more,  gave  it 
a  defiant  air :  and  the  snuff  itself,  by  peppering  the 
mucous  membrane,  spurred  the  intellect,  and  the 
witticism  exploded.  Heaven  knows  what  sort  of 
Avitticism  !  But  the  eighteenth  century  thought  of 
little  else  than  love-making,  with  an  epigram  now 
and  then  to  break  the  monotony. 

Snuff,  incessantly  injected  into  the  nasal  sinus, 
endetl  by  destroying  the  sense  of  smell.  If  the 
eighteenth  century  indulged  in  the  love  of  flowers, 
it  did  so  unconscious  of  their  perfume.  Its  nose  was 
stopped  up.  Now  whoever  loses  the  impressiona- 
bility of  a  sense,  at  the  same  time  loses  a  portion  of 
native  modesty.  Witness  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  eighteenth  century,  through  its 
niisal  deafness,  became  mad  after  game  kept  till 
it  was  high  and  tainted,  —  after  putrefaction  on  a 
silver  dish.  For  the  same  reason  it  courted  coarse 
amours,  the  gallantry  of  the  lamp-post  and  the 
gutter.  The  Du  Barry  reigned  everywhere,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  aristocratic  circles. 
Society  so  foul  could  only  bo  cleansed  by  plunging 
it  in  the  wash-tub  of  revolution. 

And  now  that  man  has  recovered  his  nose,  that 
he  can  inhale  the  perfume  of  beauty  and  flowers,  he 
extinguishes  another  sense,  that  is,  another  per- 
ception of  modesty.  He  takes  in  tobacco  by  the 
mouth,  he  breathes  it  in  smoke.  He  converts  the 
sjmctuary  of  taste  into  a  chinuiey.  He  lines  and 
impregnates  every  corner  of  his  palate  with  a  sooty 
coal  of  nicotine.  And  yet  that  is  the  place  where 
the  immorUil  soul  gives  audience,  the  dwelling-place 
of  speech,  —  s|)eech,  the  glorious  communication  of 
man  with  man,  of  man  with  woman.  And  when  he 
whispers  a  confidence  of  the  heart,  it  floats  from  his 
lip  infected  by  the  pipe,  like  the  hot  puff  of  fulsome 
vapor  which  reeks  up  from  the  window  of  an  under- 
ground kitchen.  What  poetry  can  words  of  love 
retain  when  they  present  themselves  in  such  bad 
company  ?  A  woman  must  sadly  want  to  pardon 
tlie  man  when  she  goes  so  far  as  to  excuse  the  cigar. 
It  is  in  vain  that  Nature  (who  appoints  sentinels 
to  gu  inl  us  from  ourselves)  protest  against  this  in- 
ternal fumigation  of  our  persons.  In  vain  iloes  she 
ch.iritJibly  warn  us  of  tlie  danger  by  the  very  difli- 
cultv  we  have  in  acclimatizing  ourselves  to  tobacco 
smoke.  The  contagion  of  example  draws  us  on ; 
the  demon  of  the  pipe  h.is  got  possession  of  us.  No 
doubt  the  novitiate  is  l«)ng.  We  suffer  sea-sickness 
ten  times  a  day ;  we  shudder  with  chilly  ague  fits, 


but  by  dint  of  undergoing  the  penance  we  acquire 
the  right  of  smelling  offensively. 

"  Tobiicco  hjis  killed  kissing,"  says  Michclet.  It 
does  more  5  it  closes  the  drawing-room.  Formerly 
people  eonvei-sed  after  dinner.  Men  and  women, 
assembled  round  the  same  lamp,  went  through  a 
course  of  mutual  instruction.  The  men  initiated 
the  women  into  intellectual  life  ;  the  women  taught 
the  men  the  graceful  arts  of  pleasing.  Both  parties 
were  gainers  by  the  bargain.  It  was  free  exchange 
in  all  its  splendor. 

But  the  male  portion  of  the  French  population 
are  anxious  to  (;ompete,  with  Yarmouth  red  herring 
and  Hamburg  smoked  beef.  Whenever  they  are 
asked  to  dinner,  as  soon  as  they  get  back  to  the 
drawing-room  they  cast  melancholy  glances  in  all 
directions.  What  does  it  matter  to  them  that  tlieir 
hostess  is  handsome  or  witty  and  clever?  Has  a 
young  man  of  the  present  day  any  need  to  toss 
back  the  ball,  and  answer  one  amusing  speech  by 
another?  Afler  dinner  he  is  faint  and  languid; 
his  thoughts  are  absent ;  his  heart  is  wandering 
after  a  llavannah  cigar. 

But,  as  a  well-bred  woman  cannot  convert  her 
drawing-room  into  a  pothouse,  every  creature  who 
weare  or  might  wear  a  moustache  takes  his  depart- 
ure at  the  earliest  occasion,  and  goes  into  female 
society  where  he  can  smoke  at  ease,  lolling  back 
with  his  legs  on  the  chimney-piece.  Every  evening 
La  Jeuneitse  Doree  takes  practical  lessons  in  cyni- 
cism. Now  and  then  an  elegante,  moving  in  goo<i 
society,  in  despair  at  the  cigar's  severing  humanity 
in  two  and  condemning  her  to  a  life  of  conversa- 
tional celibacy,  endeavore  to  retain  the  deserters  by 
opening  a  smoking-room  in  her  mansion,  and  her- 
self setting  the  example  with  a  cigarette. 

But  tobacco  has  a  fuller  flavor  in  an  equivocal 
than  in  a  respectable  house.  There,  at  least,  it  can 
be  moistened  with  beer  and  brandy.  And  thus  a 
stinking  West  Indian  plant,  burnt  in  the  human 
gullet,  banishes  the  wine-glass  more  and  more. 
Neither  the  perfumed  produce  of  Modoc  nor  the 
electric  vintages  of  Burgundy  retain  their  hold  on 
the  smoker's  palate.  Tlie  unhappy  wretch  plunges 
his  lip  in  a  frothy  and  bitter  decoction  of  hop,  or 
swallows  a  glass  of  kirsch  at  a  gulp,  which  is  one 
way  as  good  as  another  of  firing  a  pistol  into  one's 
mouth. 

Suioking,  like  dram-<lrinklng,  is  the  consequence 
of  having  nothing  to  do,  of  disenchantment  of  the 
heart  and  mind.  A  [irisoner  of  state  alleged,  "  Be- 
fore entering  my  cell,  I  was  innocent  of  tobacco; 
but  I  learned  to  smoke  under  bolts  and  bars,  to  be- 
guile the  weariness  of  solitude." 

The  increa.«ing  consumption  of  tobacco  is  fright- 
ful. Children  ten  yeans  of  ago  already  smoke. 
But  it  is  time  to  think  of  a  remedy.  Tobacco  is  a 
poison,  —  a  slow  one,  if  you  will,  —  but  certainly  a 
IK)ison  ;  for  it  lienumbs  the  brain,  extinguishes  the 
memory,  briiijis  cm  giddine.«'S,  and  finally  engenders 
tho>e  horrible  diseju^es,  cancer  in  the  mouth  and 
softening  of  the  spinal  marrow.  When  it  dot«  not 
kill  totally,  it  kills  partially.  In  concert  with  its 
comrade  alcohol,  it  ravages  the  organism  and  dwarfs 
the  specie.-'. 

Tobacco  injures  the  human  race  not  only  physi- 
cally, but  morally.  It  strikes  thought  with  atrophy 
an<l  panilyzes  action.  With  every  whiff  of  tobacco 
smoke  a  man  exhales  an  energy  or  a  virtue.  Ger- 
many smokes  and  dreams  ;  Sp  lin  smokes  and  sleeps. 
Turkey,  who  has  been  smoking  these  la.st  three  hun- 
dred years,  has  no  longer  strength  to  sUind  on  her 
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li'gs.  Rt'iliiiin;;;  on  a  divan  she  driMius  all  (lav 
loii^.  But  Toussi-nel  somewhere  says,  "  A  vertical 
nation  will  always  concjiu-r  a  horizontal  mition." 
Take  care  of  yourselves,  O  G  illie  youth  !  Unless 
you  tlirow  your  ci^^ar  away,  Frame  may  possilily 
vanish  in  smoke.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  M.  Pel- 
letan's  invective. 

Another  Frencli  author,  M.  Jolly,  member  of 
the  Iinj)erial  Academy  ofMedieine,  is  indignant  that 
smoking  should  he  openly  permitteil  in  a  government 
school.  "  As  if,"  he  says,  "  learnin<^  tiie  pipe-and- 
cigar  exercise  were  a  necessary  preparation  for 
serious  studies;  as  if  such  a  noviliatt;  were  tlie  best 
introduction  to  a  career  of  science,  arms,  and  let- 
tei"s."  Worse  still;- a  physician,  whose  name  he 
suppresses  out  of  respect  for  the  rest  of  his  colleagues, 
hail  the  singular  idea  of  proposing  tlie  use  of  tobacco 
smoke  !is  a  salutary  regulation  for  French  Lyceums  ! 

Tobacco  did  not  fin<l  its  way  into  the  diirerent 
countries  of  Europe  either  tiirough  the  same  chan- 
nel or  exactly  at  the  same  date.  Its  employment 
as  an  excitant  and  a  stupefier  is  probably  ;is  old  ;us 
the  aboriginal  populitions  of  tlie  New  World  it- 
self But  its  fii>t  introduction  to  the  Old  Wurld 
cannot  have  occurred  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  owe  it  to  a  Spanish  missiiMiary  name<l 
Fi-ay  Romano  Pane,  who  liad  been  takt-n  to  Ameri- 
ca by  Christopher  Columbus,  to  convert  the  natives 
to  Christiajiity.  Tlie  worthy  friar  having  rem  irked, 
in  the  priests  of  the  god  Kiwasa,  the  finatic  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  vapor  of  tobacco  leaves  in 
fermentation  or  combustion,  took  it  into  his  iiead  to 
send  seeds  of  tlie  plant  to  Charles  V.,  in  all  prob  i- 
bility  little  suspeitting  that  he  was  transmitt.ng  to 
hissovereign  the  germs  of  a  revolution  destined  one 
day  to  overrun  the  world. 

Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  by  Eurojieans.  Spain  ha<l  it  first. 
This  occurred  in  If;  18,  an  epoch  equally  fruitful  in 
su|)erstitious  frivolities  and  h.storical  events.  Cuba 
Wits  the  fn"st  spot  selected,  on  account  of  tiie  superi- 
ority of  its  produce.  Portugal  soon  folhjwed 
Spain's  example,  by  growing  tobacco  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  Brazil.  Portugal  also,  observing  how  its 
sale  increased  was  the  fii-st  to  draw  a  rev»-niie  from 
a  tax  on  tobacco.  About  that  tinu-.  Cardinal  Delia 
Santa  Croce,  then  the  Pope's  nuncio  in  Portugal, 
imported  tobacco  into  Italy.  At  the  instigation  of 
A(liuiral  Drake,  the  Anglo-Americans  had  already 
broken  up  portions  of  wilderness  in  Vir/iiiia  and 
Miryland  lor  the  special  culture  of  tobacco.  All 
this  implies  a  certun  demand,  which,  though  p  ir- 
tial  and  limited  at  first,  nuist  have  been  steadily  un 
the  ini'rease. 

Tobacco,  therefore,  was  not  only  grown  by,  but 
afTorded  a  revenue  to  a  portion  of  Europe,  wlu-n 
Jean  Nicot,  French  Envoy  at  L  sbou,  who  had  cul- 
tivateil  it  in  his  garden,  ami  had  experimented  on 
himself  with  tobacco  powder  a>*  a  cure  for  headache, 
offered  it,  in  l.^tiO,  to  Queen  Catherine  de  .Meilicis, 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  that  complaint. 

Hitherto  tobacco  hacl  only  been  employed  Jis  a 
fumigator,  by  the  aid  of  various  appar  itu",  whi<di 
have  undergone  sundry  mollifications  before  reach- 
ing the  st:>te  in  which  we  see  them  at  present.  But 
this  time  it  was  no  longer  a  (piestion  of  iiihalin'i  the 
Btnoke  of  the  plant ;  its  jMjwder  hail  to  be  snuffed  in 
by  the  nose.  And  it  was  thus  that,  alter  juurneying 
by  sea  and  by  land,  and  traversing  a  portion  of  Eu- 
rope, tobacco  made  its  entry  into  France  by  the 
narrow  pamajre  of  Imt  nostrils. 

The  nioioent  could  not  be  better  chosen  nor  more 


opportune.  The  queen  who,  as  well  as  her  son 
Francis  II.  suffered  from  obstinate  hi^adaches,  re- 
ceived the  remedy  with  the  hearty  welcome  alwavs 
given  to  new  and  far-fetched  specifics.  Of  it-^  suc- 
cess nothing  is  recorded.  All  we  know  is  that,  from 
that  date,  headaches  have  oflen  been  the  pretext 
for  snuff-taking. 

The  custom  soon  spreatl,  with  incredible  rapidity, 
throughout  all  classes  of  society.  There  was  a  ma- 
nia, a  rage  for  snuff.  Rich  and  poor,  men  an<l 
women,  healthy  and  sick,  every  one,  furnished  with 
their  little  roll  of  tobacco,  and  the  grater  wherewith 
U)  reduce  it  to  powder,  strove  who  should  ofl'cr  it 
and  take  it  the  most  eagerly.  Far  from  falling  into 
neglect  as  time  wore  on,  as  oflen  happens  with  tin; 
best  of  things,  the  use  of  snuff  was  consUintly  on  tlie 
increase  ;  to  such  an  extent  that,  (luring  the  reigns 
of  Louis  Xlll.  and  Louis  XI V.  it  was  almost  the 
etitpiette  to  present  one's  self  at  court  grater  in 
hand,  the  shirt  frill  bespattered  with  snulf,  the  nase 
more  or  less  stuffed  with  the  precious  powder,  the 
cheeks  slightly  tinged  with  its  luie,  and  the  clothing 
thoroughly  scented  with  its  smell.  Some  few  of  our 
aged  coiitem])oraries  may  have  seen  the  last  i-elics 
ol  that  memorable  epoch. 

But  the  tobacco  graters  (although  ai'ticles  of 
finery  which  rivalled  the  most  e.x|K'nsive  fans)  could 
not  long  survive  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  re- 
ducing tiil*acco  to  dust  by  machinery.  Tliey  were 
succeeded  by  snun'-bo.xes,  displaying  in  turn  the 
marks  of  extravagant  luxury.  Both  graters  and 
sniilF-bo.xes  are  alike  responsible  for  the  immense 
consumptiou  of  tobacco  in  France.  No  natiqn  ever 
snulfeil  to  such  an  excess;  and  that  in  spite  oT crit- 
icism and  raillery,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  physi- 
ci  uis,  in  spite  even  of  the  authority  of  kings  and 
|>o|)es. 

Tlie  Sultan  and  the  Muscovite  Sovereign  threat- 
ened death,  the  King  of  Persia  ampuUition  of  the 
nose.  Urban  VI II.  excommunication.  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark  the  milder  jmnishments  of  fines  and 
whippings,  to  persons  guilty  of  tobacco-taking.  But 
we  know  what  little  influence  both  laws  and  reason, 
either  singly  or  in  comiiination,  have  in  checking 
the  spread  of  a  foolish  fashion.  We  need  not  search 
hisU)ry  for  e.ximphs, —  we  need  not  go  b  ick  to 
R«)me,  nor  even  to  V^enice,  —  having  contemporary 
instances  before  our  eyes.  "  'i'he  mode  "  will  ever 
m  inilest  it>i  despotism  by  forcing  society  to  adopt 
some  new-fangled  folly  of  the  day. 

Nothing,  indeed,  proves  better  than  the  history 
of  tobicco  the  strange  turns  tiken  by  human  aff'aii-s, 
—  by  tlie  ways  and  doings  of  men  and  women.  An 
acrid,  fetid,  and  repulsive  j)laut,  unused  by  and  un- 
known to  all  except  the  savages  of  America,  is 
brought  over  to  Europe.  One  would  say,  before 
the  experiment  was  tried,  that  it  was  sure  to  be 
desp  sed  and  rejected,  or  at  least  let  alone,  and  con- 
signed to  a  corner  in  a  druggist's  shop  with  other 
n.iuseous  and  medicinal  articles.  But  insteiwl  of  that, 
presto!  it  suddenly  findx  favor  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. The  habits  of  nations  are  changed  in  con- 
sc(juence;  a  new  indulgence  is  created;  a  new 
want,  of  primary  necessity,  makes  itself  felt  by  the 
world  at  large.  Tobacco's  triumphant  mandi  in  ad- 
vance shows  the  power  of  imitation  not  only  on  the 
humati  mind,  imt  over  the  destinies  of  a  people. 

NeverllieleSvS.  the  French  did  not  yet  smoke,  al- 
though smoking  w;is  already  common  in  Spain, 
Holland,  .Switzerland,  and  Prussia.  And  although 
France  tolerateil  foreign  smokers  in  the  spirit  of 
her  habitual  courtesy,  she  still  kept  exclusively  to 
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liiT  piiuli  of'snurt",  Si'i'm'mjily  in  proU'st  ajrainst  what 
a|)|)f;»rtMl  iiK-uin|Kitil)lf  witli  national  inannei-s. 

As  to  tlie  time  ronsunifd  in  sinokin};,  by  way  of 
pitn-ntht'sis,  I  say  notliinj:,  Ih-chuso  in  many  caws 
tin-  iiiunsiment  is  adopted  avoweiUy  as  a  nu-ans  of 
killinj;  time.  Snuffin":,  it  lia.s  been  calcidati'd,  is 
even  a  jjreater  wa.ste  of  time  tlian  smokin<f.  IVo- 
plj-  ran  ^nioke  and  j:o  on  with  what  tliey  aiv  alMinf ; 
whih-  sntiUin^',  they  do  that  and  nothin;;  else.  N(»w 
every  habitual  snntfer  is  estimated  to  take  a  jjinch 
six  times  at  least  jht  hour.  Every  pineh  recjnin'S 
the  employment  of  the  handkerchief,  the  takinj:  out 
of  and  retiirninj;^  it  to  the  pm-ket,  the  openini;  and 
slinttin<r  of  the  Im)X,  and  other  indis[)ensable  manccu- 
vns,  takin<;  up  in  all  not  less  than  a  minute  and  a 
half,  or  nine  minutes  per  hour,  or  two  hours  twenty- 
tbtn-  minutes  per  day  (of  sixteen  hours  only,  not 
twentv-tbur),  or  thirty-six  days  and  a  half  (of  twen- 
tv-l«)ur  houi-s)  per  annum,  or  exactly  four  whole 
years  during  a  life  of  forty  yeare  —  just  the  tithe, 
in  short,  «tf  a  j>ers<m's  existence. 

SomeFMxly  asked  .AlK-rnctliy  whether  the  moder- 
ate use  of  snuff  would  injure  his  brain. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  irritable  <loctor;  "for  no- 
IhmIv  with  an  ounce  of  brains  in  iiis  head  would  ever 
think  of  taking  snufl." 

l.,<>uis  XIV.  di«l  not  smoke,  but  at  le;ist  he  toler- 
ated smokers.  J«'an  Birt  was  one  of  the  fii-st  per- 
sonages who  introiluced  the  pipe  to  C(«irt,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  for  by  the  king.  As  it  was  not 
yet  tlaylight  when  he  presented  liimself,  he  had  to 
wait  in  the  antechami)er  iielore  adm  ssiou  to  the 
pn-seuce.  Knowing  nol>ody  at  Versailles,  he  finiud 
the  time  K>ng;  so  he  took  out  his  pi[H",  struck  a 
light  with  flint  and  steel,  and  set  to  smoking  in  right 
good  earnest.  Such  conduct  was  naturally  con>id- 
v\i-t\  extremely  impi-oper,  —  the  heightof  Impudence. 
NoIhmIv  ha<l  ever  b«'lore  smoked  in  the  king's  apart- 
ment. The  cointiers  were  shoc-ked ;  the  guartls 
wanted  to  turn  him  out. 

lie  c<M)lly  replied,  puffing  away,  "  I  have  con- 
tracted this  habit  in  the  king  my  ma-ter's  service, 
and  it  lias  become  a  necessity.  I  believe  him  to  In- 
too  just  a  monarch  to  be  angry  at  my  sntislying  it." 

As  he  had  never  appeared  at  Court,  there  was 
only  the  Comte  ile  Foibin  who  knew  him;  an<l  he. 
le.iring  the  c(m8«*qnences  of  the  frtrak,  <liired  not  ac- 
kiiowleilge  him  as  his  friend.  So  soinelMMly  went 
and  told  the  king  that  a  str;tnge  fellow  had  pre- 
simicd  to  smoke,  and  refu.se«l  tu  (]uit  the  antecham- 
ber. 

"  I^'t  him  do  as  he  likes,"  said  the  king,  with  a 
laiigli ;  "  I  iH't  anytliing  that  it  is  Jean  li  irt."  Add- 
ing "•MMi  atterwanis,  ••  !<et  him  come  in." 

On  enierinjf,  his  M  tjesty  i-eceived  him  conlially, 
rem  irking,  *'  Y«m,  Jean  ll.irt,  are  tlie  only  |)ers»m 
allo»e<i  to  smoke  here." 

'I'lii-  n  uu<-  of  tietn  Bart  anil  the  kltig's  gracii»ns 
reception  made  a  slraiivre  alteration  in  the  courtiers' 
iiiMiiiurs.  When  he  lelt  the  king,  they  thronged 
alMMit  liin.  a«kinv:  h<»w  he  mm  aged  to  •:et  out  ot  Dun- 
kexpie  w.tii  h  S  bllle  .Ml<l:l<lri>ll  in  ^pile  ot  the  ll.-et 
block-tiling  the  |><irt.  Kingiti^r  them  clof<e  together 
in  a  lititt  Ix-lore  him.  he  piisli'd  jiis  way  tlirough, 
cUioviMg  right  and  lelt  atid  |Mimm<lliiig  ihetii  w.th 
his  fi-ts.  Tiieti,  turning  roiitid,  he  s  lid,  "  That  is 
the  wav  I  III  tnagetl  it." 

Sdloi^ elsewhere  had  alreatly  imlnlged  themiM'Ivi^ 
IhhIi  With  the  pipe  and  theq'tiil.  hihI  i«<idist)iigiii<tieii 
theiii«elv«s  troiii  the  rest  til  tl>e  M-rvici-.  But  ex  mi- 
ples  like  Un-fv  spivad  tpilikly.  if  tuily  lor  the  gntili- 
calioii  «»f  curiosity,  —  a^llap|M•lled  «'ven  t»»  tlie  daugh- 


ters of  the  Gran<i  Monarque.  One  day,  when  they 
were  indulging  in  the  novelty,  without  asking  their 
governess's  ]H!rmission.  they  were  surprised  by  the 
entrance  of  their  royal  father,  who  wius  struck  all  of 
a  heap  at  the  sight. 

Copying  the  navy,  the  army  soon  smoked,  begin- 
ning with  the  officers  and  tiol  ending  with  the  com- 
mon soldiers:  for  now  all  France  smokes  like  one 
man,  with  a  single  mouth,  keeping  millions  upon 
millions  of  pipes  alight.  The  pastime  is  not  con- 
lined  to  the  bivouac,  but  is  practised  everywhere, 
at  all  times,  in  all  weathers,  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  imperial  throne  to  the  meanest  hovel. 
Princes  and  ministers,  masters  and  valets,  rich  and 
p<M)r,  grx'at  and  little,  everybody  smokes,  all  .smoke. 
Smoking  is  {K'rpetrated  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in 
[)rivate  carriages,  in  railway  ditto,  at  work,  during 
r^'IKjse,  always  and  everywhere.  Almost  the  only 
interruption  are  the  hours  devoted  to  rest  and  sleep; 
and  that  interruption  will  shortly  cease,  when  France 
shall  Ixt  as  advance*!  as  (Jermaiiy.  Tender  youth  is 
not  held  a  suflicient  reason  for  al)staining  from  the 
use  of  tobacco.  The  adolescent  smokes  ;  the  child, 
the  school-l)oy  would  also  smoke  were  he  not  pre- 
vented rather  by  paternal  surveillance  and  scholas- 
tic discipline  than  by  the  giddiness,  nausea,  and  in- 
toxication which  are  consequent  on  his  precocious 
attempts. 
.  Declamation  is  powerless  in  the  face  of  stubborn 
facts,  and  when  f)eople  have  resolved  to  do  a  thing, 
it  is  of  no  use  advising  them  not  to  do  it.  Still,  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  England,  as  far 
as  tobacco  is  concerned,  is  beginning  to  rival  the 
social  state  above  described.  From  the  Continent 
tloubtlcss  we  have  imported  smoking  to  excess,  just 
as  we  have  imjiorteil  moustaches,  beards,  white  t<i- 
ble-clotlis  at  dessert,  and  dinners  a  la  liusse.  The 
one  may  1m*  as  irnsistible  as  the  others  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  neither  so  inexjK'nsive  nor  so  harmless, 
for  it  involves  the  whole  (juestion  of  national  hygiene, 
of  the  pcpiilar  health,  of  the  dwarfing  of  our  race 
an<l  the  spread  ofdisea.se. 

Hardened  smokers  will  go  on  in  their  own  way, 
in  spite  of  all  they  may  read  or  hear;  but  beginners 
would  do  well  to  peruse  attentively  Dr.  Richard- 
son's able  ti*eatise  *'  For  and  Against  Tobacco." 
.Vlthough  it  is  more  Against  than  For,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently impartial  to  command  respect;  witness  the 
f"oli«»wii!g  passages:  — 

"  The  inHuence  of  toba<'co  on  the  heart  has  been 
very  difTcrently  estimated  by  different  writers. 
Some  have  conceived  that  its  influence  is  entirely 
imaginary  — others  that  it  is  most  dangerous.  The 
truth  again  lies,  in  this  cnse,  in  separating  function- 
al from  organic  mischief.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  evidence  to  show  that  tobacco  alone  is  capable 
of  pnMluciiig  structural  change  either  on  the  valvu- 
lar mechamsm  or  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart; 
oil  the  contrary,  1  Inlieve  that  in  persons  strongly 
ilis|K>sed  to  rheumatism  an<l  gout — diseases  which 
ari^e  Irom  the  pre.-HfiH-e  and  accumulation  of  acid 
matters  in  the  bloo<i  —  the  tobacco,  from  its  alka- 
line ie:icti«)n,  is  nither  a  preventive  to  structural 
chaniie  in  the  heart  than  otherwise.  1  speak  with 
difliiieiiee  on  a  suliject  which  sc-arcely  admits  of  dem- 
onstration ;  but  yet  I  feel  that  I  have  had  evidence 
and  actual  ex|H'rienoe  of  the  fact  named. 

"  Once  iiion* ;  in  jhtsoiis  who,  either  from  ncces- 
.xity  »»r  ignorance,  subject  themselves  to  an  unnat- 
ural degree  of  miis<-ular  exercise,  and  who  make,  as 
a  ctmwquence.  egregi<ms  demands  for  labor  on  that 
pulsating  organ  which  knows  no  rest;   in   such,  I 
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believe  the  influence  of  a  pipe  daily  (I  <Io  not  mean 
of  many  pipe*)  's  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 
In  these,  the  tobacco  puts  a  curb  on  the  extra  ex- 
citement, and,  actinjx  as  a  sedative  on  the  heart, 
prevents  its  over-action  and  arrests  its  excessive 
development. 

"  Nay,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  tiiat  tobacco,  instead  of  increasing  the  evil 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  heart,  rendei-s  them  less 
determinate  ;  for  alcohol  tends  to  create  fermenta- 
tive clianges  in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  system, 
and  to  give  rise  to  those  acid  modifications  of  the 
blood  on  which  the  more  serious  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart  mainly  rest;  whde  the  tendency  of  to- 
bacco is  to  stop  those  changes.  Alcohol  also  excites 
the  action  of  tlie  heart :  tobacco  sulj<lues  it.  Thus, 
if  two  men  sit  down  together  and  take  an  equal 
quantity  of  spirituous  drink,  and  if  one  smoke  and 
the  other  do  not,  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be 
much  less  increased  in  tiie  smoker.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  put  this  forward  as  an  advantage,  because 
it  is  very  foolish  for  any  one  to  take  alcohol  in  ex- 
cess ;  but  I  name  the  fact,  in  its  simple  meaning,  as 
a  fact." 

Finally,  the  writer  is  not,  nor  likely  to  be,  a 
member  of  any  anti-tobacco  society.  He  is  neither 
a  slave  to  the  cigar,  nor  an  utter  stranger  to  it. 
When  he  wants  one,  he  takes  it ;  when  he  does  not 
feel  to  want  one,  he  goes  without  it. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

G  L  A  M  O  U  K  . 

WnKX  George  Dalhvs  had  dined,  he  left  the  cof- 
fee-room, and  retired  to  the  bedroom  which  he  had 
ordered,  and  which  looked  refreshingly  clean  and 
comfortable,  when  mentally  contnusted  with  the 
dingy  quarters  on  which  he  had  turned  his  back  in 
the  morning.  It  wjis  yet  early  in  tiie  evening,  but 
he  was  tired ;  tired  by  the  excitement  and  the  va- 
rious emotions  of  the  day,  and  also  by  the  long 
hours  passed  in  the  fresh,  balmy  country  air,  which 
had  a  strange  soporific  effect  on  a  man  whose  lungs 
and  limbs  were  of  the  town,  towny.  The  evening 
air  wiis  still  a  little  sharp,  and  (icorge  assented  read- 
ily to  the  waiter's  proposition,  matJe  when  he  per- 
ceived that  no  more  orders  for  drink  were  to  be 
elicited  from  the  silent  and  jtreoccupied  young  man, 
that  *'  a  bit  of  fire  "  should  be  kindled  in  liis  room. 
Over  tliat  "  bit  of  fire  "  he  sat  long,  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  his  head  bent,  his  brow  lowering,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  glowing  embei-s.  Was  he  looking 
at  faces  in  the  fire,  —  his  parents'  faces,  the  faces  of 
frienijs,  whom  lie  had  treattui  as  enemies,  of  enemies 
wliom  lie  had  taken  for  friends  ?  Were  reproachful 
eyes  looking  at  him  from  out  tlie  past;  were  threat- 
ening glances  in  tlie  present  flashed  upon  him  V  He 
sat  there,  black  and  moody,  a  long  while,  but  at 
length  his  fixed  gaze  relaxed,  the  muscles  of  his 
mouth  softened,  broke  into  a  slow  smile,  and  a  light 
came  into  his  dull,  gloomy  eyes.  Then  he  rose,  tw)k 
his  potket-lx)ok  from  his  breast-pot-ket.  made  some 
memoranda  at  tlie  back  of  the  sketch  taken  that  day 
in  Sir  Thomas  Boldero's  p>rk,  put  back  the  book, 
and,  once  more  settling  himself  near  the  fire,  lighted 
his  pil>e  and  began  to  smoke. 

'I  he  musing  look  remained  upon  his  face,  but  it 
wiis  no  longer  painful,  anil,  as  he  smoked,  he  fell  to 


building  castles  in  the  air,  as  baseless,  may  be,  as  the 
vapor  which  curled  in  fantastic  wreaths  about  his 
face,  but  tenanted  by  hope,  aiid  inspired  by  higlnr 
and  better  resolves  than  had  animated  George  Dal- 
las ibr  many  a  day.  The  twin  angels,  love  and 
gratitude,  were  near  him;  invisibly  their  soft  white 
wings  were  fluttering  about  him,  refreshing  the  jaded 
heart  and  the  stained  brow. 

His  mother,  and  the  girl  whom  he  had  that  day 
seen  for  the  second  time,  and  reirognized  with  feel- 
ings full  of  a  bitter  and  evil  imjiulse  ;it  first,  but  who 
had  soon  exercised  over  him  a  nameless  fascination 
full  of  a  pure  and  thrilling  delight,  such  as  no  pleas- 
nre  of  all  his  sin-stained  life  had  ever  previously 
brought  him;  of  these  two  he  was  thinking.  If 
George  Dallas  could  have  seen  his  mother  at  the 
moment,  when  he,  having  laid  his  exhausted  pipe 
upon  the  little  wooden  chimney-piece,  and  hastily 
undressed,  lay  down  in  liis  bed,  with  his  hands 
clasped  over  the  top  of  his  head,  in  his  favorite 
attitude  when  he  had  anything  particular  to  think 
of,  he  would  have  found  her  not  only  thinking  but 
talking  of  him.  Mr.  Carruthei-s  was  absent,  so  was 
Clare  ;  she  had  the  grand,  stately  house  all  to  herself, 
and  she  improved  the  occasion  by  having  tea  in  her 
dressing-room,  having  dismissed  her  maid,  affianced 
to  a  thriving  miller  in  the  village,  to  a  tele-a-lele 
with  her  lover,  and  summoning  her  trusty  friend 
Mi-s.  Brookes  to  a  confiilential  conference  with  her. 
The  two  women  had  no  greater  pleasure  or  pain  in 
their  lives  than  talking  of  George.  There  had  been 
many  seasons  before  and  since  her  second  marriage 
when  Mrs.  Carruthers  had  been  obliged  to  abstain 
from  mentioning  him,  so  keen  and  terrible  w;is  her 
suffering  on  his  account,  and  at  such  se;u«ons  Ellen 
Brookes  had  suffered  keenly  too,  though  she  had 
only  vaguely  known  wherefore,  and  had  always 
waited  until  the  thickest  and  darkest  of  the  cloud 
had  passed,  and  her  mistress  had  once  more  sum- 
moned courage  to  broach  the  subject  never  absent 
from  the  mind  of  either. 

There  was  no  reticence  on  this  occasion ;  the 
mother  had  taken  a  dangerous  step,  and  one  whose 
necessity  she  indeed  deeply  deplored,  but  she  had 
gotten  over  the  first  great  efTort  and  the  ap[)rehen- 
sion  connected  with  it,  and  now  she  thought  only  of 
her  son,  she  dwelt  only  upon  the  hojx!,  the  confidence, 
the  instinctive  belief  within  her,  that  this  wjis  really 
the  turning-point,  that  her  prayers  had  been  heard, 
that  the  rock  of  a  hard  and  stubborn  heart  had  been 
struck  ami  had  yielded,  that  her  son  would  turn  fmm 
the  old  evil  paths,  would  consider  his  ways  and  be 
wise  for  the  future.  So  she  sat  and  talked  to  the 
humble  friend  who  knew  her  and  loved  her  better 
than  any  one  else  in  the  worhl  knew  or  loved  her, 
and  when  she  at  length  dismissed  her  and  lay  down 
to  rest  there  was  nu)re  peace  at  her  heart  than  had 
dwelt  there  for  a  long  time  past. 

So  one  of  the  women  of  whom  the  prodigal  son 
had  thought  gently  and  gratefully  that  night,  was 
thinking  of  him  with  love  that  no  unworthine.-s  could 
kill  or  lessen,  with  hope  which  no  experience  could 
exhaust.  And  the  other  V  Well,  the  other  wjis  pliy- 
ing  and  singing  to  her  uncle  and  aunt  in  the  green 
drawing-r<K)m  at  the  Sycamores,  and  if  she  hail  said 
little  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Boldero  concerning 
the  young  arli.>*t  who  w;ls  so  deliglite<l  with  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, ami  who  iiad  des[)aiied  of  doing  justice 
to  the  grantl  old  trees  in  the  park,  it  is  presumable 
that,  like  the  parrot  of  ohl  renown,  she  thought  the 
more. 

Geor;gc  Dallas  slept  well  that  night  in  the  little 
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country  inn,  and  awoke  to  a  picasunt  consciousness 
of  rest,  leisure,  und  expectation.  As  lie  (Iressed  him- 
self slowly,  listening  to  the  (|ueer  niixtm-e  of  town 
an<I  country  sounds  which  arose  inside  and  outside 
the  house,  he  took  up  a  similar  train  of  thought  to 
that  in  which  sleep  ha<l  interru[)ted  him  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  began  to  form  resolutions  and  to 
dream  dreams.  After  he  had  brcakfasteii  and 
perused  all  the  daily  intelligence  which  found  its 
way  to  Amherst,  where  the  population  were  not 
remarkably  eager  for  general  information,  and  the 
Illustrated  London  News  was  represented  by  one 
copy,  taken  in  by  the  clergyman's  wife,  and  circu- 
latt'd  among  her  special  i'riends  and  favorites,  he 
went  out,  and  once  more  took  the  direction  of  the 
Sy(!amnres. 

Shoidil  ho  go  into  the  park,  he  asked  himself,  or 
would  that  be  too  intrusive  a  proceeding?  Sir 
Thomas,  on  his  fair  niece's  showing,  was  evidently 
an  elilerly  gentleman  of  kindly  impulses,  and  who 
could  say  but  that  he  might  send  a  message  to  Mr. 
Page,  the  landlord,  inviting  him  to  inform  the 
stranger  within  his  gates  that  he  might  have  an- 
other look  at  the  picture-gallery  at  the  Sycamores  ? 
Wa.s  this  a  very  wild  idea?  lie  did  not  know.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  likely  as  not  that  a  jolly,  kindly 
man,  disposed  to  let  his  fellow-creatures  enjoy  a  taste 
of  the  very  abundant  good  things  which  Providence 
had  lavished  on  himself,  might  do  a  thing  of  the 
kind.  A  pompous,  purse-proud,  egotistical  old  fel- 
low, who  would  regard  every  man  un|K)ssessed  of 
landed  property  as  a  wretclied  creature,  beneath  his 
notice  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  l)eing  made  to 
admire  and  envy  him  as  deeply  as  j)ossible,  might 
also  think  of  sending  such  an  invitation,  but  George 
Dallas  felt  (jin'te  sure  Sir  Thomas  Boldero  was  not  a 
man  of  that  description.  Suppose  such  a  message 
should  come  ?  He  had  not  given  any  name  at  the 
inn  ;  he  wished  now  he  had  done  so;  he  would  only 
tike  a  short  walk,  and  return  to  correct  the  inad- 
vertence. At  so  early  an  hour  there  woulil  be  no 
likelihoo<l  of  his  seeing  Miss  Carruthers.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon  she  had  ridden  out  yesterday,  perhaps 
she  would  do  the  same  to-<lay.  At  all  events,  he 
would  return  to  the  Sycamores  on  the  chance,  at  the 
same  hour  as  that  at  which  he  had  seen  her  yester- 
day. an<l  try  his  luck. 

The  road  on  which  he  was  walking  was  one  of  the 
beautiful  roads  common  in  the  scenery  of  England, 
a  road  which  dipped  and  undulated,  and  %voun(l 
about  and  about,  making  the  most  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  landscape  without  any  real  sacrifice 
of  the  public  convenience,  a  road  shadowed  fre- 
quently by  till,  stately  tn-es,  and  along  one  side  of 
which  the  low  park  [)aling,  with  a  broad  belt  of 
plantition  beyond,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
SycamoH's.  stretched  for  three  miles.  On  the  other 
side,  a  well-kept  rai.sed  pathway  ran  alongside  a 
he<i<re,  never  wanting  in  the  successive  beauties  of 
wild-flowers  and  "tingle,"  and  which  furnished 
shelter  to  numerous  birds.  The  day  was  bright  and 
cheerful,  an<l  a  light  breeze  was  stirring  the  budding 
branches  and  lending  a  sense  of  exhilaration  to  the 
young  man  who  so  rarely  looked  on  the  fair  face  of 
nature,  and  who  had  unhappily  had  all  his  purer 
tastes  and  sympathies  so  early  deadened.  They  re- 
vived undei"  the  influence  of  the  scene  and  the  soft- 
ening effect  of  the  a<lvenUire  which  had  befallen 
him  the  day  before.  He  stripped  opposite  the  oaken 
gates,  which  had  lain  open  yestt*rday,  but  were 
closed  to-day,  .tnd  he  rambled  on,  further  awtayfrom 
the  town,  and,  crossing  the  road,  took  his  way  along 


the   park    paling,   where   the    fragrant   o<lor   from 
the  siirubberies  added  a  fresh  pleasure  to  his  walk. 

He  had  passed  a  bend  of  the  road  which  swept 
away  fmni  the  large  gates  of  the  park,  and  was 
peering  in  at  the  mossy  tufls,  studded  with  violets 
and  bluebells  clustering  round  the  stems  of  the 
young  tre<!S  in  the  plantation,  when  his  eyes  lighted 
on  a  small  gate,  a  kind  of  wicket  in  the  paling,  im- 
perfectly secured  by  a  very  loose  latch,  and  from 
which  a  straight  narrow  path,  bordered  with  trimly- 
kept  rows  of  ground  ivy,  led  into  a  broader  road 
dividing  the  plantition  from  the  park. 

"  A  side  entrance,  of  course,"  said  Dallas  to  him- 
self, and  then,  looking  across  the  road,  he  saw  that 
just  opposite  the  little  gate  there  was  a  wooden  stile, 
by  which  a  path  through  the  fields,  leading,  no 
doubt,  into  the  town  of  Amherst,  could  be  attained 
from  the  raised  footpath. 

"  I  suppose  the  land  on  both  sides  belongs  to  Sir 
Thomas,"  thought  Dallas,  and  as  he  ma<le  a  momen- 
tary pause,  a  large  black  Newfoundland  dog,  carry- 
ing a  basket  in  his  mouth,  came  down  the  narrow 
path,  bumped  himself  against  the  loosely  fastened 
gate,  swung  it  open,  and  stopped  in  the  aperture, 
with  a  droll  air  of  having  done  something  particu- 
larly clever.  Dallas  looked  admiringly  at  the  beau- 
tiful creature,  who  was  young,  awkward,  and  su- 
premely happy,  and  the  next  instant  he  heard  a 
voice  speaking  from  the  top  of  the  straight  walk. 

"  Here,  Cffisar,"  it  said,  '•  come  here,  sir ;  who  told 
you  1  was  going  that  way  ?  " 

Ca»ar  tossed  up  his  head,  somewhat  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  basket,  and  lolloped  about  with  his  big 
black  legs,  but  did  not  retrace  his  steps,  and  the 
next  moment  Miss  Carruthers  appeared.  A  few 
yards  only  divided  her  from  George,  who  stood  out- 
side the  gate,  his  face  turned  full  towards  her  as  she 
came  down  the  path,  and  who  promjitly  took  off  his 
hat.  She  returned  his  salutation  witli  embarrass- 
ment, but  witii  undisguisable  pleasure,  and  blushed 
most  becomingly. 

"  I  suppose  1  ought  to  walk  on  and  leave  her ; 
but  I  won't,"  said  (ieorge  to  himself,  in  the  momen- 
tary silence  which  followed  their  mutual  salutation, 
and  then,  in  a  kind  of  desperation,  he  said, — 

"  I  am  fortunate  to  meet  you  again,  by  a  lucky 
accident.  Miss  Carruthers.  You  are  out  earlier  to- 
day, and  this  is  Ca?sar*s  turn." 

lie  patted  the  shiny  black  head  of  the  Newfound- 
land, who  still  obstructed  the  entrance  to  the  path, 
as  he  spoke,  and  Cajsar  received  the  attention  toler- 
ably graciously. 

'•  Yes,  I  generally  walk  early,  and  ride  in  the 
afternoon." 

"  Escorted  by  your  dumb  friends  only,"  said 
George,  in  a  tone  not  quite  of  interrogation.  Miss 
Carruthers  blushed  again,  as  she  replied,  — 

"  Yes,  niv  horse  and  my  dog  are  my  companions 
gcneniUy.  '  My  aunt  never  walks,  and  Sir  Thomas 
never  rides.  Were  you  going  into  the  park  again, 
Mr.  Ward  ?  " 

liy  this  time  Ciesar  had  run  out  into  the  road, 
an<l  was  in  a  state  of  impatient  perplexity,  and  evi- 
dently much  inconvenienced  by  the  basket,  which 
he  was  too  well  trained  to  drop,  but  shook  discon- 
solately as  he  glanced  reproachfully  at  Clare,  won- 
dering how  mucU  longer  she  meant  to  keep  him 
waiting. 

"  No,  ]MiRS  Carruthers,  I  was  merely  walking 
past  the  Sycamores,  and  recalling  yesterday's  pleas- 
un',  —  half  gladly,  half  sadly,  as  1  fancy  we  recall 
all  pleasures." 
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"I  —  1  told  my  uncle  of  your  visit  yesterday,  and 
ho  said  he  wiis  sorry  to  have  missed  you,  an<l  hopeil 
you  would  see  as  iniu-h  of  the  p:»rk  as  voii  liked. 
Did— did  you  finish  you  sketch,  Mr.  Ward?  O. 
that  horrid  Cicsar,  he  will  have  the  handle  off  my 
basket  Just  see  how  he  is  knocking  it  against  the 
stile." 

She  came  hurriedly  through  the  open  gateway 
into  the  road,  George  following;  her. 

"  May  I  take  it  from  hiui  V  "  he  said. 

"  O,  pray  do ;  there  now,  he  is  over  the  stile, 
and  running  through  the  field." 

George  rushed  away  in  pursuit  of  Caesar,  trium- 
phant in  his  success  in  thus  terminating  a  period  of 
inaction  for  which  he  saw  no  reasonable  excuse.  Miss 
Carruthers  mounted  the  stile  in  a  more  leisurely 
fashion,  turned  into  the  footpath  which  led  tliroiigh 
the  field,  and  in  a  few  moments  met  George  n-turn- 
ing,  her  basket  in  his  hand,  and  Ciesar  slouching 
along  beside  him,  sulky  and  discontented. 

Siie  thanked  George,  told  him  she  was  going 
nearly  as  far  as  Amherst  by  tlie  "  short  cut,"  whicli 
lay  through  her  uncle's  land,  and  the  two  young 
people  in  another  minute  found  themselves  walking 
side  by  side,  as  if  such  an  arrangement  were  quite  a 
matter  of  course,  to  which  Mi-s.  Grundy  could  not 
possibly  make  any  objection.  Of  course,  it  was 
highly  imprudent,  not  to  say  improper,  and  one  of 
the  two  was  perfectly  conscious  alike  of  tlie  impru- 
dence and  the  impropriety  :  perfectly  conscious,  also, 
that  both  were  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
George  Dallas,  and  the  young  lady  was  Clare  Car- 
ruthers, the  niece  of  his  step-father,  the  girl,  mainly, 
on  whose  account  he  had  bt^en  shut  out  from  the 
house  called  by  courtesy  his  mother's. 

As  for  Clare  Carruthers,  she  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing of  life  and  the  world  of  observances  and  rules  of 
behavior.  Sheltered  from  the  touch,  from  the 
breath,  from  the  very  knowledge  of  ill,  the  jrirl  had 
always  been  free  with  a  frank,  innocent  freedom, 
happy  with  a  guileless  happiness,  and  as  unsophisti- 
cated as  any  girl  could  well  be  in  this  wide-awake 
realistic  ninetecmth  century.  She  was  highly  imag- 
inative, emphatically  of  the  romantic  temperament, 
and,  in  short,  a  Lyilia  Languisii  without  the  carica- 
ture. Her  notions  of  literary  men,  artists,  and  the 
like  were  derived  from  their  works ;  and  as  the  lit- 
tle glimpse  which  she  had  as  yet  had  of  society  (slu; 
had  only  "  come  out"  at  the  ball  at  Foynings  in 
February)  had  not  enabled  her  to  correct  her  ideas 
by  comparison  with  reality,  she  cherished  her  illu- 
sions with  ardor  proportioned  to  their  fallaciousness. 
The  young  men  of  her  acquaintance  were  of  either 
of  two  species :  sons  of  country  gi-ntlcmen,  with 
means  and  inclination  to  devote  then)selves  to  the 
kind  of  life  their  fathers  led,  or  military  niagnificocs, 
of  whom  Clare,  contrary  to  the  fashion  of  young 
ladies  in  general,  entertained  a  mean  and  contempt- 
uous opinion.  When  Captain  Marsh  and  Captain 
Clitheroe  were  home  "  on  leave,"  they  fbuml  it  con- 
venient and  agreeable  to  pass  a  good  deal  of  their 
leisure  at  Poynings  ;  and  as  they  happened  to  bi- 
ninnies  of  the  first  magnitude,  whose  insignificance 
in  every  sense  worth  mention  was  only  e(]ualled  l)y 
their  conceit,  Miss  Carruthers  had  conceived  a  pn-ju- 
dice  Jigain.st  military  men  in  general,  foumled  Ujjon 
her  dislike  of  the  two  specimens  with  whom  she  was 
most  familiar.  Clergymen  are  not  uncommonly  he- 
roes in  the  imagination  of  young  girls,  but  the  most 
determined  curate-worshipper  could  not  have  in- 
vested the  clergymen  who  cured  the  souls  in  and 
about  Amherst  with  heroic  qualities.     They  were 


three  in  numln'r.  One  was  fat,  bald,  and  dt-vott-d 
tr»  anti(]uarianism  and  port  wine.  Another  was 
thin,  pock-marke<l,  ill-tempen'd,  deaf,  and  a  fiiite- 
pl  lyer.  The  third  was  a  mnjristrate,  a  fox-hunter, 
and  a  despiser  of  womankind.  In  conclusion,  all 
three  were  marrieii,  and  Miss  Carruthers  was  so  un- 
sophisticated, that,  if  they  liail  been  all  tliree  as 
handsome  and  irrcsistilile  as  Adonis,  she  would  nev(>r 
have  tiioujiht  of  them  in  the  way  of  mumlane  ad- 
miration, such  being  the  case.  So  Clan;'s  imagina- 
tion had  no  home  pasture  in  which  to  feed,  and 
roamed  far  afield. 

It  had  taken  its  hue  from  her  tastes,  which  were 
strongly  pronounced,  in  the  direction  of  literature. 
Clare  liad  received  a  "  i;ood  educaticm  "  ;  tliat  is  to 
say,  siie  had  been  placed  by  a  fasliionable  motlier 
luider  the  care  of  a  fashionalAe  governess,  who  had 
superintendeil  fashionable  masters  while  they  im- 
parted a  knowledge  of  music,  drawing,  danciuLT,  and 
a  couple  of  modern  languages  to  her  pn-tty,  docile, 
intellisrent  pupil.  Tlie  more  solid  branches  of  in- 
struction Clare  had  climbed  under  Miss  Pettijrrew's 
jMirsonal  care,  and  iiad  "  done  credit"  to  her  instruc- 
tress, as  tlie  phrase  goes.  But  tiie  upshot  of  it  all 
was,  that  she  had  very  little  sound  knowledge,  and 
that  the  real  educational  prm'ess  had  commenced 
for  her  with  the  terminatiim  of  Miss  Pettigrew's 
reign,  and  had  ri^ceived  considerable  impetus  when 
Clare  had  been  transferred  —  on  tlie  not  particularly 
lamented  decease  of  the  fashionable  mother,  wlio 
was  Sir  Thomas  Boldero's  sister,  and  remarkably 
unlike  that  hearty  and  unworldly  country  gentki- 
m  in  —  to  Poynings  and  the  guanlianship  of  Mr. 
Carruthers.  Then  the  girl  began  to  read  after  her 
own  fancy  indeed,  unguided  and  imcontrolled.  but 
in  an  omnivorous  fashi<m  ;  and  as  she  was  full  of 
feeling,  fancy,  and  enthusiasm,  her  reading  ran  a 
•jcood  deal  in  the  poetical,  romantic,  and  imaginative 
line.  Novels  she  devoured,  and  she  was  of  course 
a  devotee  of  Tennyson  and  Ijongfellow,  saying  of 
the  latter,  as  her  highest  idea  of  praise,  that  she 
could  hardly  believe  him  to  be  an  .American,  or  a 
dweller  in  that  odious,  vulgar  country,  and  wonder- 
ing why  Mrs.  Carruthers  seemed  a  little  annoye<l  by 
the  ol)servation.  She  read  history,  too,  provided  it 
was  picturesquely  written,  and  books  of  travel,  ex- 
ploration, and  adventure  she  delighted  in.  Periodi- 
cal literature  she  wiis  specially  addicted  to,  and  it 
was  rather  a  pleasnnt  little  vanity  of  Clare  to  '•  keep 
uj)  witii  "  all  the  serial  stories  —  not  confusing  tlie 
characters  or  the  incidents,  no  matter  how  numer- 
ous they  were,  and  to  know  the  tal)les  of  contents 
of  all  th«;  luiigazines  an<l  reviews  thoroughly.  She 
ha<l  so  much  access  to  books  that,  as  fr.r  as  a  lady's 
possible  requirements  couhl  go,  it  might  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  to  be  xmlimited. 

Not  only  did  the  Sycamores  boast  a  fine  library, 
kept  up  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention  by  Sir 
Thoni;is  Bohlero,  and  of  which  she  had  the  freedom, 
but  Poynings  was  also  v«'ry  n'spectably  endowed  in 
a  similar  respect,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers,  as  persistent 
a  reailer  as  Clare,  if  less  discursive,  subscril)ed 
largely  to  Mudie'.s.  Cro<]uet  had  not  yet  assumed 
its  sovereign  sway  over  Englisli  young-per-oadom, 
and  ncme  but  ponderous  and  formal  hospitalities 
prevailed  at  Poynings,  so  that  Clare  had  ample 
leisure  to  bestow  u|)on  her  books,  her  pets,  and  her 
flowers.  She  was  so  surrounded  with  luxury  ami 
comfort,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  she  should  invest 
opposite  conditions  of  existence  with  irresistible 
charms,  and  her  habitual  associates  were  so  com- 
monplace, so  prosperous  and  conventional,  that  her 
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aspinitions  for  opjKirtunitii's  of  htro-worship  n;itn- 
rally  diret'tecl  tliuniwlvos  towanis  ()p[)ress»-il  worth, 
im.i|ipn'ciat4i(l  genius,  and  fiery  lienrts  sfni;rj:l">K 
m  infiilly  with  adverse  fate.  "  Tlie  red  plam-t 
AI  ii-s"  was  n  grt'at  favorite  witli  lier,  and  to  suffer 
and  be  strong  a  inucli  finer  idea  to  her  mind  than 
not  to  siilfer  ami  to  have  no  partieid.ir  oceasion  (or 
strength.  Slie  knew  little  of  tlie  realities  of  life, 
having  never  had  a  deeper  grief  than  that  caused 
l)y  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  reproaehing  herself  very  bitterly  with  the 
snperfieiality  and  the  insunicieney  of  the  sorrow  she 
had  e.\[R'rieneed  on  that  occasion,  and  therefon; 
mild  and  merciful  judges  would  have  pitied  and  ex- 
cused her  erroi"s  of  judgment,  her  impulsive  depart- 
ure from  convention  d  rules. 

Mild  and  men-iful  juilges  arc  not  plentiful  com- 
modities, however,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  would  doubt- 
less have  had  a  gn*at  ileal  to  say,  and  a  very  fair 
pretext  for  saying  it,  had  she  seen  Miss  Carruthers 
strolling  through  the  fields  which  lay  between  tiie 
Sycamores  and  Andierst,  in  deej)  and  undisgiiisedly 
«lelighted  conversation  with  a  strange  young  man, 
wlu)  wa.s  apparently  al)sorhed  in  the  ph'iusure  of 
talking  to  and  listening  to  her,  while  Cscsar  trotted 
now  by  the  side  of  the  one,  anon  of  the  other,  with 
serene  and  frien<lly  complacency.  Mrs.  Grimdy 
was,  however,  not  destined  to  know  anything  about 
the  "  very  suspicious  "  circumstance  for  the  present. 
And  (Jeorge  Dalhus  and  Clare  Carruthers,  with  the 
uns<-rupulous  yiehling  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
wliich  .idords  youth  such  sjilenirnl  opportunities  for 
getting  into  scrapes,  from  wliicrh  the  utmost  efforts  of 
their  elders  are  powerless  to  extricate  them,  walked 
and  talked  and  improved  the  shining  hours  into  a 
familiar  acquaintance,  which  the  girl  would  have 
called  friendship,  but  which  the  young  man  felt, 
only  too  surely,  was  love  at  first  sight.  He  had 
mocked  at  such  an  idea,  had  denied  its  existence, 
had  derided  it  with  tongue  and  pen,  but  here  it 
was  facing  him  now,  deliverinrr  to  him  a  silent  chal- 
lenge to  deny,  dispute,  or  mock  at  it  any  more. 

A  faint  suspicion  that  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he 
ha<l  seen  yesterday  for  the  second  time  meant  some- 
thing in  his  life,  which  no  woman  had  ever  meant 
iM'fbre,  had  hung  about  him  since  he  had  left  the 
Sycanion's  after  their  first  interview;  but  now,  as 
he  walked  beside  her,  he  felt  that  he  had  entered 
the  enchantc<l  land,  that  he  had  p:L«.>!ed  away  from 
old  things,  and  the  chain  of  his  old  life  had'  fallen 
i'nmi  him.  For  weal  or  woe,  pri'sent  with  her  or 
alwent  from  her,  he  knew  he  loved  this  girl,  the  one 
girl  whom  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  him  to  love. 

They  had  tidkcd  commonplaces  at  first,  though 
each  was  consi-ious  that  the  (lurried  earnestness  of 
the  other's  manner  wa"*  an  absurd  couunentary 
u|)on  the  ordinary  style  of  their  conversation. 
George  had  asked,  and  Clare  h:wl  implied,  no  jK-r- 
mi.xsion  for  him  to  accompany  her  on  her  walk  ;  he 
had  quietly  taken  it  for  granted,  and  she  ha<l  as 
(piietly  ai-cjuii-sced.  an«l  it  so  haj)pened  that  they 
did  not  meet  a  single  p«'rs(m  to  stare  at  the  t;dl, 
gaunt-U)oking,  but  handsome  stranger  walking  with 
Miss  Carruthers,  to  wonder  who  he  "  mought  a 
bin,"  and  proi-eed  to  impart  his  curiosity  to  the  ser- 
vants at  the  Sycamores,  or  the  gossip  at  the  ale- 
house. 

"This  path  is  not  much  used,"  said  George. 

"  No,  very  little  indeeil."  replied  Clan;.  "  You 
sec  it  iloes  not  lead  directly  anywhere  but  to  the 
Sycamores,  and  so  the  farming  jH'ople,  my  uncle's 
servantii,  and  tradespeople,  back  and  forward  to  the 


park,  chiefly  use  it.      I  oflen  come  this  way,  and 
do  not  meet  a  soul." 

"  .\r»^  you  going  into  the  town  ?  " 

"  Not  all  the  way :  just  to  the  turnpike  on  the 
I'oyniuL's  roid.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Carruthers's 
place,  Mr.  Ward  ?  " 

George  felt  rather  uncomfortable  as  he  answered 
in  the  negative,  tliough  it  was  such  a  small  matter, 
and  the  false  statement  did  not  harm  anybody,  lie 
liad  tohl  a  tolerable  nmnber  of  lies  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  but  he  shrank  witii  keen  and  unaccustomed 
pun  from  making  this  girl,  whose  golden  brown  eyes 
iookeil  at  him  so  frankly,  whose  sweet  face  beamed 
on  him  so  innocently,  a  false  answer. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  cottiige  on  the  roadside,  just 
l)elow  the  turnpik*',"  Clare  continued  ;  "an  old  ser- 
vant of  my  aunt  lives  there,  and  I  have  a  message 
from  her.  I  often  go  to  see  her.  not  so  much  fi-om 
kin<lness,  1  'm  afi-aid,  as  because  I  hate  to  walk  out" 
side  the  jjark  without  an  object." 

"  And  you  don't  mind  riding  without  an  escort 
any  more  than  you  do  walking  without  one,"  said 
George,  not  in  the  tone  of  a  question,  but  in  that  of 
a  siuq)le  remark.  Clare  looked  at  him  with  some 
sur[)rise  ;  he  met  the  look  with  a  meaning  smile. 

'•  You  dislike  the  attendance  of  a  groom.  Miss 
Carruthers,  and  never  admit  it  except  in  ca.'-e  of  ne- 
cessity. You  are  sur[)rised,  I  see  :  you  will  be  still 
more  surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  learned  this,  not 
from  seeing  )ou  ride  alone  in  the  ji.irk  —  there  is 
notiiing  unusual  in  that,  especially  when  you  are  on 
such  good  terms  with  your  horse  —  but  from  your 
own  lips." 

"  From  my  own  lips!  what  can  you  possibly  mean, 
Mr.  Ward  ?  I  never  saw  you  until  yesterday,  and  I 
know  I  never  mentioned  the  subject  then." 

Tlie  young  man  drew  imperceptibly  nearer  to  her, 
on  the  narrow  path  where  they  were  walking,  and 
as  he  spoke  the  following  .sentences,  he  took  from 
his  breast-pocket  a  little  note-case,  which  he  held  in 
his  left  hand,  at  which  she  glanced  curiously  once 
or  twice. 

"  You  saw  me  for  the  first  time  yesterday.  Miss 
Carruthers,  but  I  had  seen  you  before.  I  had  seen 
you  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  society,  the  pride  and 
belle  of  a  ball-room  where  I  had  no  place." 

("  Now,"  thought  George,  "  if  she  only  goes  home 
and  tells  my  mother  all  this,  it  will  Ik*  a  nice  busi- 
ni>ss.  Nevermind,  I  can't  help  it,"  and  he  went  on 
im|H'tuously.)  The  girl  made  no  remark,  but  she 
hK)ked  at  him  with  growing  astonishment.  "  You 
talked  to  a  gentleman  happier  than  I  —  for  he  was 
with  you  —  of  your  daily  rides,  and  I  heanl  all  you 
saiil.  Forgive  me,  the  first  tone  of  your  voice  tohl 
me  it  was  but  a  light  and  trivial  conversation,  or  I 
would  not  have  listened  to  it."  (George  is  not  cer- 
tain tliat  he  is  telling  the  truth  here,  but  she  is  con- 
vince<l  of  it :  for  is  he  not  an  author,  an  artist,  a 
hero  V)  "  I  even  heanl  the  gentleman's  name  with 
whom  you  were  talking,  and  just  l)efbre  you  passed 
out  of  my  lu'aring  you  unconsciously  gave  me  this." 

He  o|K'ned  the  note-book,  took  out  a  folded  slip 
of  paper,  opene<l  that,  too,  and  held  towanis  Clare, 
but  witliout  giving  it  info  her  hand,  a  slip  of  myrtle. 

'•  /  gave  you  that,  Mr.  Wan! ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  /  —  wlien  —  when;  —  how  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
I  n'lnemlM'r  no  such  conversation  as  you  describe  ; 
I  don't  renieinh<'r  anything  about  a  ball  or  a  piece 
of  myrtle.  When  ami  where  was  it?  I  have  been 
out  so  little  in  London." 

Now  George  had  said  nothing  abont  London,  but 
opportunely  remembering  that  he  coold  not  explain 
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the  cirt'iiinstiinces  lie  had  rather  raslily  mentioned, 
and  tliat,  unexplained,  flicy  niij^ht  lead  lier  to  the 
c'onelasion  that  the  part  he  had  phiyed  on  the  mys- 
tt'rious  occasion  in  question  liad  been  that  of  a  bur- 
glar, he  adroitly  availed  himself  of  her  error.  True, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  might  very  possibly  think 
that  the  only  part  which  a  spectator  at  a  ball  in 
London,  who  was  not  a  partaker  of  its  festivities, 
could  have  phiyed  must  have  been  that  of  a  waiter, 
which  was  not  a  pleasant  suggestion ;  but  somehow 
he  I'elt  no  apprehension  on  that  score.  The  girl 
went  on  eagerly  questioning  him,  but  he  only  smiled, 
very  sweetly  and  slowly,  as  he  carefully  replaced  the 
withered  twig  in  the  note-book,  and  the  note-book 
in  his  pocket. 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  questions.  Miss  Carru- 
thers;  thvi  is  my  secret,  —  a  cherished  one,  I  assure 
you.  The  time  may  come,  though  the  probability  is 
very  dim  and  distant  just  now,  when  I  shall  tell  you 
when,  and  where,  and  how  I  saw  you  first ;  and  if 
ever  that  time  should  come,"  he  stopped,  cleared  his 
voice,  and  went  on,  "  things  will  be  .so  difl'crent  with 
me  that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid 
of." 

*^  Ashamed  of,  Mr.  Ward  ?  "  said  Clare,  in  a  sweet, 
soft  tone  of  deprecating  wonder.  All  her  curiosity 
had  been  banished  by  the  trouble  and  sadness  of  his 
manner,  and  profound  interest  and  sympathy  had 
taken  its  place. 

"  You  think  I  ought  not  to  use  that  word  :  I  thank 
you  for  the  gentle  judgment,"  said  George,  his  man- 
ner indescribably  softened  and  deepened  ;  "  but  if 
ever  I  am  in  a  position  to  tell  you  —  but  why  do  I 
talk  such  nonsense  V  I  am  only  a  waif,  a  stray, 
thrown  for  a  moment  in  your  path,  to  be  swept  from 
it  the  next  and  forgotten." 

This  was  dangerous  ground,  and  they  both  felt  it. 
A  chance  meeting,  a  brief  association  which  perhaps 
never  ought  to  have  been ;  and  here  was  the  girl, 
well  brought  up,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
yielding  to  the  dangerous  charm  of  the  stranger's 
society,  and  feeling  her  heart  die  within  her  as  his 
words  showed  the  prospect  before  her.  Her  com- 
plexion died  too,  for  Clare's  was  a  tell-tale  face,  on 
which  emotion  had  iiTcsistible  power.  George  saw 
the  sudden  paleness,  and  she  knew  he  saw  it. 

"I  —  I  hope  not,"  she  said,  rather  incoherently. 
"I —  I  think  not.  You  are  an  artist  and  an  author, 
you  know."  (How  ashamed  George  felt,  how 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  this  self-deluding  inno- 
cence of  hers !  )  "  And  I,  as  well  as  all  the  world, 
shall  hear  of  you." 

"  You,  as  well  as  all  the  world,"  he  repeated,  in  a 
dreamy  tone.  "  Well,  perhaps  so.  I  will  try  to 
think  so,  and  to  hope  it  will  be  —  " 

He  stoppt;d ;  the  gentleman's  nature  in  him  still 
existing,  still  ready  at  call,  notwithstanding  his  deg- 
radation, withheld  him  from  presinuing  on  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  found  himself,  and  in  which  the 
girl's  innocent  impulsiveness  had  placed  her.  To 
nim,  with  his  knowledge  of  who  she  was,  and  who 
he  was,  with  the  curious  relation  of  severance  which 
existed  Initween  them,  the  sort  of  intimacy  which 
had  sprung  up,  ha<l  not  so  much  strangeness  as  it 
externally  exhibited,  and  he  had  to  remind  himself 
that  she  did  not  share  that  knowledge,  and  therefore 
stood  on  a  different  level  to  his,  in  the  matter.  He 
determined  to  get  off  the  dangerous  ground,  and 
there  was  a  convincing  proof  in  that  deti-rmination 
that  the  tide  had  turned  for  the  young  man,  that  he 
hati  indeed  resolved  upon  the  better  way.  His  re- 
venge upon  liis  step-father  lay  ready  to  his  hand ; 


the  unconscious  girl  made  it  plain  to  him  that  he 
had  excited  a  strange  and  strong  interest  in  her. 
It  was  not  a  bad  initiation  of  the  prodigal's  project 
of  reform  that  he  renounced  that  revenge,  and 
turned  away  from  the  temptation  to  improve  his 
chance  advantage  into  the  establishment  of  an 
avowed  mutual  interest.  This  step  he  took  by  say- 
ing, gayly,  "  Then  I  have  your  j)ermission  to  send 
you  my  first  work.  Miss  Carruthei*s,  and  you  prom- 
ise it  a  place  in  that  grand  old  library  I  had  a 
glimpse  of  yesterday  V  " 

A  little  shade  of  something  like  disappointment 
crossed  Clare's  sunny  face.  The  sudden  transition 
in  his  tone  jarred  with  her  feelings  of  curiosity,  ro- 
mance, and  flattered  vanity.  For  Clare  had  her 
meed  of  that  quality,  like  other  women  and  men, 
and  had  never  had  it  so  pleasantly  gratified  as  on 
the  present  occasion.  But  she  had  too  much  good 
breeding  to  be  pertinacious  on  any  subject,  and  too 
much  delicacy  of  perception  to  fail  in  taking  the 
hint  which  the  alteration  in  George's  manner  con- 
veyed. So  there  was  no  further  allusion  to  the  sprig 
of  myrtle  or  to  the  future  probability  of  a  disclosure ; 
but  the  two  walked  on  together,  and  talked  of  books, 
pictures,  and  the  toils  and  triumphs  of  a  literary  life 
(George,  to  do  him  justice,  not  affecting  a  larger 
share  in  them  than  was  really  his),  until  they  nearcd 
Miss  Carruthers's  destination.  The  footpath  which 
they  had  followed  had  led  them  by  a  gentle  rise  in 
the  ground  to  the  brow  of  a  little  hill,  similar  to 
that  from  which  George  had  seen  his  mother's  car- 
riage approach  Amherst  on  the  preceding  day,  but 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  town.  Immediately 
under  the  brow  of  this  hill,  and  approached  by  the 
path,  which  inclined  towards  its  trim  green  gate, 
stood  a  neat  small  cottage,  in  a  square  bit  of  gar- 
den, turning  its  red-brick  vine-covered  side  to  the 
road  beneath.  When  George  saw  this  little  dwell- 
ing, he  knew  his  brief  spell  of  enjoyment  was  over. 

"  That  is  the  cottage,"  said  Clare,  and  he  had  the 
consolation  of  observmg  that  there  was  no  particu- 
lar elation  in  her  voice  or  in  her  face.  "  Sir  Thom- 
as built  it  for  its  present  tenant." 

"  Shall  you  be  going  back  to  the  Sycamores  alone, 
Miss  Carruthers  ?  "  asked  George,  in  the  most  ut- 
terly iiTclevant  manner.  He  had  a  wild  notion  of 
asking  leave  to  wait  for  her,  and  escort  her  home. 
Again  Clare  blushed  as  she  replied,  hurriedly, — 

"  No,  I  shall  not.  My  aunt  is  to  pick  me  up  here 
in  the  carriage,  on  her  way  to  the  town,  and  I  re- 
turn to  Poynings  this  evening.  I  have  been  away 
a  fortnight." 

George  longed  to  question  her  concerning  life  at 
Poynings,  longed  to  mention  his  mother's  name,  or 
to  sav  something  to  the  girl  that  would  lead  her  to 
mention  it ;  but  the  risk  was  too  great,  and  he  re- 
frained. 

"  Indeed !  and  when  do  you  return  to  the  Syca- 
mores ?  "  was  all  he  said. 

"  It  is  quite  uncertain,"  she  replied.  "  I  fancy  my 
uncle  means  to  go  to  Ix)ndon  for  part  of  the  season, 
but  we  don't  quite  know  yet ;  he  never  says  much 
about  his  plans."  She  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  con- 
scious that  she  wsus  not  conveying  a  very  pleasing 
impression  of  her  uncle.  George  understood  her, 
and  correctly,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Carruthers. 

They  had  descended  the  incline  by  this  time,  and 
were  close  to  the  cottage  gate.  It  lay  open,  and 
Cajsar  ran  up  to  the  prim  little  green  door. 

•'  Come  here,  sir,"  called  Clare  ;  "  please  let  him 
have  the  basket  again.  Mr.  Ward.  Old  Wilcox 
reared  him  for  me,  from  a  puppy,  and  he  likes  to 
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see  111  in  at  hU  tricks.  Thank  you.  Now  then,  go 
on,  Cajsar." 

Her  hand  was  on  the  open  gate,  her  face  turned 
away  from  the  cottage,  towards  George  —  it  was 
no  eisier  to  her  to  say  good  by  than  to  him,  he 
tliought ;  btit  it  must  be  said,  so  he  began  to  say  it. 

"  Then,  Miss  Carnithers,  here  I  must  leave  you  : 
and  soon  I  must  leave  Amherst." 

Perhaps  he  hoj)cd  slie  would  repeat  the  invitation 
of  yesterday.     She  did  not;  she  only  said,  — 

"  Tliank  you  very  much  for  your  escort,  Mr. Ward. 
Good  by." 

It  was  the  coldest,  most  constrained  of  adieiix. 
He  felt  it  »o,  and  yet  he  was  not  altogether  dissatis- 
fied ;  he  would  have  been  more  so,  had  she  retained 
tlie  natural  grace  of  her  manner  and  the  sweet  gay- 
ety  of  her  tone.  He  would  have  given  much  to 
touch  her  hand  at  parting,  but  she  did  not  offer  it ; 
but  with  a  bow  passed  up  the  little  walk  to  the  cot- 
tage door,  and  in  a  moment  the  door  had  closed 
upon  her,  and  she  was  lost  to  his  sight. 

He  lingered  upon  the  high  road  from  which  he 
could  see  the  cottage,  and  gazed  at  the  window,  in 
tiie  hope  of  catching  another  glimpse  of  Clare  ;  but 
suddenly  remembering  that  she  might  perhaps  see 
him  from  the  interior  of  the  room,  and  be  offended 
by  his  doing  so,  he  walked  briskly  away  in  a  frame 
of  mind  hard  to  describe,  and  with  feelings  of  a  con- 
flicting character.  Above  the  tumult  of  new-born 
love,  of  pride,  rage,  mortification,  anger,  hope,  the 
trust  of  youth  in  itself,  and  dawning  resolutions  of 
good,  there  was  this  thought,  clear  and  prominent : 

"  If  I  am  ever  to  see  her  again,  it  shall  be  in  my 
own  character,  and  by  no  tricky  subterfuge.  If  she 
ever  comes  to  care  for  me,  she  shall  not  be  ashamed 
of  me." 

George  Dallas  returned  to  the  inn,  where  his 
taciturnity  and  preoccupation  did  not  escape  notice 
by  the  waiters  and  Mr.  Page,  who  accounted  for  it 
by  commenting  on  his  request  for  writing  materials, 
to  the  use  of  which  he  addressed  himself  in  his  own 
room,  as  a  "  hmldity  of  them  literary  gents ;  if  they 
ain't  blabby  and  blazin' drunk,  they're  most  times 
uncommon  sullen.  This  un's  a  poetical  chap,  I  take 
it." 

That  evening  George  heanl  from  his  mother.  She 
desired  him  to  come  to  Poynings  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  following  Monday  (this  was  Saturday),  and  to 
wait  in  the  shrubbery  on  the  lefl  of  the  house  until 
she  should  join  him.  The  note  was  brief,  but  affec- 
tionate, and  of  course  made  Greorge  understand  that 
.she  had  received  the  jewels. 

Late  in  the  aflernoon  of  the  day  which  had  wit- 
nessed her  second  interview  with  the  young  man 
whom  she  knew  as  Paul  Ward,  and  with  whom  her 
girlish  fancy  was  delightfully  busy,  Clare  Carruthers 
arrived  at  Poynings.  She  received  an  affectionate 
greeting  from  Mrs.  Carruthers,  inquired  for  her 
uncle,  learned  that  no  communication  had  been 
received  from  him  that  day,  and  therefore  his  wife 
concluded  that  his  original  arrangement  to  return 
on  the  following  Tuesday  morning  remained  un- 
altered ;  and  then  went  of!"  to  sec  that  Sir  Lancelot, 
who  had  been  brought  home  from  the  Sycamores  by 
a  groom,  was  well  cared  for.  Somehow,  the  beautiful 
animal  had  a  deeper  intt^rest  than  ever  for  his  young 
mistress.  Slie  touched  his  silken  mane  with  a  lighter, 
more  lingering  touch;  she  talked  to  him  with  asofler 
voice.  « 

"  He  did  not  forget  to  mention  you,"  she  whispered 
to  the  intelligent  creature,  as  she  hehl  his  small  muz- 
zle in  one  hand  and  stroked  his  face  with  the  other. 


"  I  wonder,  I  wonder,  shall  we  ever  see  him 
again." 

When  the  two  ladies  were  together  in  the  draw- 
ing-room that  evening,  and  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
cheerful  fires  burning  brightly  in  the  two  grates, 
which  were  none  too  many  for  the  proportions  of 
the  noble  room,  the  scene  presented  was  one  which 
wouhl  have  suggested  a  confidential,  cosey  chat  to 
the  uninitiated  male  observer.  But  there  was  no 
chat  and  no  confidence  there  that  evening.  Ordi- 
narily, Mrs.  Carruthers  and  Clare  "got  on"  together 
very  nicely,  and  were  as  thorough  friends  as  the  dif- 
ference in  their  respective  ages  and  the  trouble  in 
the  elder  lady's  life,  hidden  from  the  younger,  would 
permit.  But  each  was  a  woman  of  naturally  inde- 
pendent mind,  and  their  companionship  did  not 
constrain  either.  Therefore  the  one  sat  down  at  a 
writing-table,  and  the  other  at  the  piano,  witiiout 
either  feeling  that  the  other  expected  to  be  talked 
to.  Had  not  Mre.  Carruthers's  preoccupation,  her 
absorption  in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  were  all 
inspired  by  her  son,  so  engrossed  her  attention,  that 
she  could  not  have  observed  anything  not  specially 
impressed  upon  her  notice,  she  would  have  seen 
that  Clare  was  more  silent  than  usual,  that  her  man- 
ner was  absent,  and  that  she  had  a  little  the  air  of 
making  music  an  excuse  for  thought.  The  leaves  of 
her  music-book  were  not  turned,  and  her  fingers 
strayed  over  the  keys,  in  old  melodies  played  almost 
unconsciously,  or  paused  for  many  minutes  of  un- 
broken silence.  She  had  not  mentioned  the  inci- 
dents of  the  last  two  daj^s  to  Mrs.  Carruthers,  not 
that  she  intended  to  leave  them  finally  unspoken  of, 
but  that  some  undefined  feeling  prompted  her  to 
think  them  over  first ;  —  so  she  explained  her  reti- 
cence to  herself 

While  Clare  played,  Mrs.  Carruthers  wrote,  and 
the  girl,  glancing  towards  her  sometimes,  saw  that 
her  face  wore  an  expression  of  painful  and  intense 
thought.  She  wrote  rapidly,  and  evidently  at  great 
length,  covering  sheet  afler  sheet  of  foreign  letter- 
paper  with  bold,  firm  characters,  and  once  Clare 
remarked  that  she  took  a  memorandum-book  out  of 
her  pocket  and  consulted  it.  As  she  replaced  the 
book,  a  slip  of  paper  fluttered  from  between  the 
leaves  and  fell  to  the  ground,  unobserved  either  by 
herself  or  Clare.  Sliortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Carruth- 
ers rose,  collected  her  papers  into  a  loose  heap  upon 
the  table,  and  lefl  the  room,  still  with  the  same  pre- 
occupied expression  on  her  face.  Clare  went  on 
playing  for  a  few  moments  ;  then,  finding  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers did  not  return,  she  yielded  to  the  sense  of 
freedom  inspired  by  finding  herself  alone,  and,  leav- 
ing the  piano,  went  over  to  one  of  the  fireplaces  and 
stood  by  the  low  mantel-piece,  lost  in  thought. 
Several  minutes  passed  away  as  she  stood  thus,  then 
she  roused  herself,  and  was  about  to  return  to  the 
piano,  when  her  atttmtion  was  attracted  to  a  small 
slip  of  paper  which  lay  on  the  floor  near  the  writing- 
table.  She  picked  it  up,  and  saw  written  upon  it 
two  wonls  only,  but  wonls  which  caused  her  an  in- 
describable thrill  of  surprise.     They  were 

Paul  Ward. 

"  Mrs.  Carruthers  dropped  this  paper,"  said  Clare 
to  herself,  "  and  he  wrote  the  name.  I  know  his 
hand  ;  I  saw  it  in  the  book  he  took  the  sketch  in. 
Who  is  he  ?  How  does  she  know  him  ?  I  wish  she 
wouhl  return.  I  must  ask  her."  But  then,  in  the 
mitlst  of  her  eagerness,  Clare  remembered  a  certain 
air  of  mystery  about  her  chance  acquaintance ;  she 
recalled  the  tone  in  which  he  had  said,  "  That  is  my 
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swrt't,"  the  hints  he  had  k't  fall  that  tht'ro  existetl 
i>oincthin<r  which  time  imii^t  clear  up.  Slie  rc'iiii'ui- 
bered,  ttx),  that  he  had  not  betrayed  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Mi-s.  Carruthers ;  had  not  even  hokeil 
like  it  when  he  had  mentioned  Poyninfjs  and  her 
uncle  (and  Clare  had  a  curiously  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  Mr.  Paul  Ward's  looks)  ;  finally  she  thou<rht 
how  —  surely  she  might  be  said  to  know,  so  strongly 
and  rejusonably  did  she  suspect  —  that  there  were 
trials  and  experiences  in  Mrs.  Carruthers's  life  to 
wliich  she  held  no  clew,  and  perhaps  this  strange 
circuuist^mce  miglit  be  connected  with  tiiem. 

"  It  is  his  secret  and  hrm,  if  she  knows  him,"  the 
girl  thought,  "  and  I  sliall  best  be  true  and  loyal  to 
them  both  by  asking  nothing,  by  seeking  to  know 
nothing,  until  I  am  told."  And  here  a  sudden  thrill 
of  joy  — joy  so  pure  and  vivid  that  it  shouhl  have 
made  her  understand  her  own  feelings  without 
further  investigation  —  shot  through  the  girl's  heart, 
as  she  thought,  — 

"  If  she  knows  him,  my  chance  of  seeing  him  again 
is  much  greater.  In  time  I  must  come  to  under- 
stand it  all." 

So  Clare  allowed  the  paper  to  fall  from  her  hands 
upon  the  car|)et  whence  she  had  taken  it,  and  when 
Mrs.  Carnithei-s  re-entered  the  room,  bringing  a 
packet  of  letters  which  she  had  gone  to  seek,  Clare 
had  resumed  her  place  at  the  piano. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thk  Parisian  dandies  are  beginning  to  wear  pins 
in  their  cravats  with  a  miniature  model  of  the 
needle-gun. 

The  Gazette  Mimicalc  announces  the  approach- 
ing dibut  at  Leiyjsic  of  a  son  of  Herr  Waehtel,  who, 
like  his  father,  is  said  to  possess  a  tenor  voice  of  the 
finest  qufUity. 

M.  Alexandrk  Dumas  the  elder,  it  is  said,  is 
a>)out  to  become  the  editor  of  the  paper,  Les  Nou- 
velles,  in  which  he  intends  giving  a  sequel  to  "  Monte 
Christo." 

Le  Soleil,  a  Parisian  evening  journal,  is  just  now 
publishing  a  translation  of  Mr.  Angus  Iteach's 
'*  Book  with  the  Iron  Clasps,"  as  a  roman  ined'u, 
under  the  title  of  "  Les  Vengeances  Eternelles." 

TiiK  medical  jirofession  appears  to  be  well  paid 
in  France.  The  celebrated  Nelaton  has,  it  is  stated 
by  the  French  papers,  recently  purchased  the  Mal- 
nouc  estate,  near  Laguy,  Seine-et-Marne,  for  750,000 
francs. 

Not  long  since  a  composer  of  Paris,  M.  Ben-Ta- 
youx,  invited  the  richest  <lilettanti  of  that  city  the 
other  <lay  to  a  novel  kind  of  auction  at  the  Salle 
Ilerz.  Several  new  pieces  of  his  <'omposItion  were 
offered  for  sale,  and  he  played  them  himself  to  ena- 
ble his  auditoi-s  to  appreciate  their  value.  The  au- 
dience was  charmed  with  his  playing,  but  when  the 
pieces  were  put  up  there  was  not  a  single  bid. 

Saturday  the  22d  ult.  was  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  the  Italian  patriot,  Daniele  Mii- 
nin,  at  Paris.  Every  year,  on  the  same  date,  the 
friends  of  the  deceast-d  have  been  accustomed  to  as- 
8«;mble  and  deposit  a  wreath  upon  his  tomb,  and 
acconlingly  a  nuinl)er  of  them  pnx'eeded  to  the  cem- 
etery of  Montmnrtre  to  celebrate  the  last  anniver- 
.sary  when  his  mort^il  remains  will  rest  in  a  foreign 
land.    Hitherto  the  body  of  Manin  has  reposed  next 


to  tiiat  of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  j)ainter,  btlt  will  belbre 
long  be  removed  to  Venice. 

Sir  Boylp:  Roche's  famous  bird,  which  couM 
be  in  two  places  at  once,  is  somewhat  in  <langiT  of 
having  to  give  way  to  the  ProU'ctor  as  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  extraordinary  ubiquitousncss.  We 
learn  from  an  article  on  London  in  a  recent  number 
oi  Loudon  Society,  that, 

"  On  the  anniversaries  of  liis  great  victories  of  Wor- 
cester and  Dunbar,  Cromwell  died." 

We  always  had  a  very  great  respect  for  Oliver, 
as  a  man  of  no  ordinary  capacity.  Our  resjMict  is 
doubled  now. 

TnK  German  papei-s  record  the  death  of  Herman 
Goldschmidt,  the  artist-astronomer,  whose  name  is 
identified  with  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the  small 
planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  M.  Goldschmidt 
was  born  in  Frankfort  in  lf<02,  and  studied  under 
the  celebrated  artists  Schnorr  and  Cornelius  in  Mu- 
nich. In  1834  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  followed 
his  profession.  In  1847  he  turned  his  attention  to 
astronomy,  and  his  discoveries  obtained  lor  him  tlie 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Iloyal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London,  besides  other  marks  of  recognition  from  the 
Acailemy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  to  whicii  body  his 
discoveries  were  usually  first  communicated. 

A  i.ATE  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  contains 
a  curious  letter  from  Antwerp,  describing  a  perform- 
ance there  of  a  miracle-play,  after  the  fiishion  of 
those  singular  exhibitions  which  are  held  every 
twenty  years  in  the  Ober  Ammergau,  near  Munich 
(one  of  which  was  so  graphically  <lescribed  l»y  Miss 
Howitt).  A  drama  on  the  sufl'erings  and  death  of 
tlie  Saviour,  not  after  Bavarian  fiishion  in  the  open 
air,  but  behind  the  footlights  of  a  modern  stage  (the 
play,  be  it  observed,  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church),  offers  a  jumble  of  things  sacreil  and 
profane  so  strange  as  almost  to  make  us  doubt  the 
flight  of  Time,  or  the  reality  of  progi*ess. 

A  French  journal  mentions  an  excellent  idea 
which  occurred  lately  to  one  of  the  maires  des  com- 
munes. This  gentleman  received  orders  from  the 
prefet  to  make  suitable  i)reparations,  since  an  inva- 
sion of  the  cholera  wiis  innninent.  After  a  short 
inti'rval  the  maire  informed  his  superior  that  his 
orders  had  been  obeyed,  and  that  in  any  case  the 

connnune  of  was  prepared  for  the  worst. 

The  prefet,  not  content  with  this  general  inlbrma- 
tion,  desired  to  have  some  details  of  what  iiad  been 
done  ;  and,  in  consecjuence,  the  nature  of  tiie  prep- 
arations which  had  been  effected  was  explained  to 
him.  It  was  simple  and  comprehensive.  Af.  le 
Maire  had  caused  sis  many  graves  to  be  dug  in  the 
cemetery  as  there  were  inhabitants  in  the  com- 
mune. 

Every  man  is  supposed  to  be  present  at  his  own 
funeral, but  he  is  not  expected  to  return  from  it  and 
swindle  an  insurance  company.  A  Fn-nchman 
named  Vital  Douat,  having  insure<I  his  life  fi)r  10(»,- 
000  ihvncs,  and  becoming  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  to 
the  amount  of  .^24.000,  suddenly  disappears  fi-om 
Paris,  and  afterwards  turns  up  in  Alanchester  Street, 
London,  ius  M.  Iloi)erti.  Here  he  proi-ured  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  own  death,  and  then  had  a  grave  duir  at 
St.  Patrick's  Cemetery,  Low  Lcyton.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  McQuoid  duly  officiated  over  the  "  remains," 
and  an  incpiii^'  being  afU-rwards  set  on  foot,  the 
grave  was  opened  and  the  fraud  discovered.  Meati- 
while,  the  defunct  ha<l  escaped  to  this  country,  but 
was  caught  on  his  return  to  Antwerp  by  the  Belgian 
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Miitlioritif!*.   1)V    whom    he   will    be    haixled    to    the 
Frt'iich  (ioviTiiuifnt. 

OxK  ol"  the  f^'iitest  of  hihliojjraphicul  (Minorities 
is  to  ln'  foiiml  in  tin*  eolh'ctioii  of  llie  Prince  tie 
Li'/ne.  in  France.  The  l)ook  hears  the  title  of 
'•  LiU'r  I'l.'^sionis  Nostri  Jesti  Christi,  cnni  fliara<*ti- 
l»ns  nnlla  materia  compos'tis."  Tlie  l)ook  is  neitlier 
written  nor  printeil,  the  lettei-s  hein;;  cnt  out  of  the 
fMie>t  piix'hment,  but  so  clearly  that  the  text  <'an  be 
jv*  easily  rea«l  as  the  best  print.  Tlie  patience 
shown  in  the  execution  of  this  work  nui:*t  have  been 
extr  lonlinarv,  especially  wlu'n  wi-  take  into  consid- 
er ition  the  smillness  of  tlie  cliaracters  and  tin-  j)er- 
fect  InsMify  fif  them.  T\w  German  Emneror,  Ru- 
dolpli  II.,  in  1640,  ofTeml  the  sum  of  11,000  ducats 
for  this  book,  —  an  enonnous  amount  in  those  times. 

Pi!L"ssi.\  has  celebrated  her  victory  amid  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  blare  of  trum|K'ts,  the  rin^iufjof 
Ix'lls.  the  sin<iini;  of  hymn-^,  and  tlie  siiouts  of  an  in- 
toxicated people.  Tlie  Kinj;  was  tliere,  and  the 
Qii'-en,  and  tlie  IVmces,  ami  the  Crown  Princess, 
and  the  pre.it  jjenerals,  and  the  greater  statesuian 
who  hius  directed  the  whole  eoui-se  of  events,  and  a 
bevy  of  filly  Berlin  l)eauties,  chosen  by  a  council  of 
three  Judi:es,  for  their  beauty  only,  to  present 
wreaths  and  make  pretty  speeches.  It  was  an  im- 
posInLT  <lemonstr.ition  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all  sat 
IV-^m  \rck.  J)  lie,  fevered,  and  silent,  —  sick  almost  to 
de  itli  with  the  labors  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
fearful  strain  and  excitement  of  the  hist  few  months. 
His  malady  is  .saiil  to  be  in  the  bruin,  like  Cavour's  ; 
and  we  can  well  believe  it. 

AVk  recently  reprinted  from  the  Dublin  UnioersUij 
Mnffnzine,  an  entertaininj;  paper  touchinjr  a  journal 
supposed  to  have  been  kept  by  a  nameless  attendant 
on  Voltaire.*  A  confiilin<i:  Parisian  man  of  letters 
publishes  tills  apocryphal  document  as  a  veritable 
lit<r iry  treasure.  Someboily  has  imposed  on  some- 
bo;  ly.  Mr.  James  Parton,  who  h:us  made  extensive 
resf  indies  on  the  suliject  of  Voltaire,  whose  lite  he 
is  now  enpa^red  in  writing,  informs  us  that  the  pre- 
tended "Mysterious  Manuscript"  li;ia  been  pub- 
lished for  ninety  years.  All  the  anecdotes  in  the 
lu'wly  discovereil  diary  are  to  Ik:  found  in  the  Me- 
innire*  ile  Lonrfr/iainp,  who  was  Voltaire's  valet.  The 
fraud  is  certainly  a  very  curious  and  audacious  one. 

L.\  Fr.\nxk,  in  its  obituary  notice  of  Count  Ba- 
cicK'chi,  says  that  the  Empress,  V)y  whom  he  was 
much  l>elovi'd,  paid  him  a  visit  before  her  departure 
for  Biarritz,  and  on  the  morrow  of  that  visit  "sent 
to  him.  as  an  act  of  unexampled  favor,  to  keep  in 
his  room  so  Ion;;  as  his  illness  should  last,  a.s  she  had 
kept  it  in  hers  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  Imiierial,  a  jewel  which  is  assuredly  the  most 
precious  of  the  crown  of  France.  This  is  a  ndi- 
(juiry,  the  skilful  work  of  Froment  Meurice,  in 
which  is  seen  a  shred  of  the  swaihlling-clothes  of 
Jc-sus  Christ,  a  bit  of  the  V^irgins  veil,  a  strip  of  St. 
Joiin  the  Baptist's  winding-sheet,  and,  in  the  middle, 
siispeniled  in  the  manner  of  a  p«!ndulum,  Charle- 
magne's tiilisman,  —  given  by  the  magistrates  of  Ai.x 
la  Cha|K'lle  to  the  first  Napoleon, —  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  crown  piece,  ami  formed  of  an  aqu:i  ma- 
rina, within  which  is  seen,  cross»'d,  two  fragments  of 
the  true  cross.  This  rare  medley  of  powerful  relics 
is  reinforced  by  a  splinter  of  the  lione  of  Charle- 
magne's own  right  ann."  Nevertheless,  a.s  we  have 
stated.  Death  was  too  powerful  for  the  Empress's 
famous  rtdiquary,  and  Count  Baciocchi  is  no  more. 


•  See  Every  Satordajr,  No.  40. 
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Hat.f  of  a  gold  ring  bright, 

Broken  in  days  of  old. 
One  yellow  curl,  whose  light 

Gladilened  my  gaze  of  old, 
A  heather-sprig  thereto, 
Pinckt  on  the  mountains  blue, 
When,  in  the  shade  and  dew, 

We  roamed  erratic ; 
Last,  an  old  book  of  song,  — 
These  have  I  treasured  long. 

Up  in  an  Attic. 

Held  in  one  little  hand, 

They  gleam  in  vain  to  me : 
Of  Love,  Fame,  Fatherland, 

All  that  remain  to  me  ! 
IjOve  !  with  thy  wounded  wing, 
I^p  the  voids  lessening, 
"Weeping,  too  sad  to  sing  ! 

Fame,  —  ilead  to  pity  ! 
Land,  —  that  denied  me  bread  ! 
Count  me  as  lost  and  dead, 

Tombed  in  the  City. 

Daily  the  busy  roar 

Murmurs  to  me  of  men, 
Dashing  against  its  shore, 

Groans  the  great  sea  of  men ; 
But  night  by  night  it  flows 
Slowly  to  strange  re{)ose, 
Calm  and  more  calm  it  glows 

Under  the  moonshine  :  — 
Then,  only  then,  I  peer 
On  each  old  souvenir, 

Shut  from  the  sunshine. 

Half  of  a  ring  of  gold, 

Tarnished  and  yellow  no\f, 
Broken  in  days  of  old, 

Where  is  thy  fellow  now  ? 
Upon  the  heart  of  her, 
Feeling  the  sweet  blood  stir. 
Still,  though  tiie  mind  demur, 

Kept  as  a  token. 
Ah  !  docs  her  heart  forget  ? 
Or,  with  the  pain  and  fret. 

Is  that,  too,  broken  V 

Thin  threads  of  yellow  hair, 

dipt  from  the  brow  of  her. 
Lying  so  faded  there,  — 

Why  whispiT  now  of  her? 
Strange  lip  arc  presscil  unto 
The  sweet  place  where  ye  grew. 
Strange  fingt'rs  tremble  through 

The  bright  live  tres.ses. 
Docs  she  remember  still,  — 
Sobbing,  and  turning  chill 

To  his  caresses  V 

Sprig  from  the  mountains  blue. 

Long  lell  behind  me  now, — 
Of  moonlight,  shade,  anil  dew, 

Why  wilt  remind  me  now  ?  ^ 
Cruel  and  chill  and  gray, 
IxMining  afar  away, 
Dark  in  the  light  of  day, 

Shall  the  hilLs  daunt  me  ? 
My  foot.stc{)s  on  the  hill 
Are  overgrown,  —  yet  still 

Their  echoes  haunt  me. 
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01(1  written  book  of  Son};, 

Put  with  the  cleat!  away, 
Wherefore  wouldst  thou  prolong 

Dreams  that  have  fled  away  ? 
Tiiou  art  an  eyeless  skull. 
Dead,  fleshless,  cold,  and  null, 
Complexionless,  dark,  dull, 

And  superseded  ; 
Yet,  in  thy  time  of  pride, 
How  prsindly  hast  thou  lied 

To  all  who  heeded  ! 

Yea,  Fame,  thou  barren  voice. 

Shriek  from  the  heights  above: 
Let  all  who  will  rejoice 

In  those  false  lights  above  ! 
When  all  are  false  save  you, 
Yet  were  so  beauteous  too, 
O  Fame,  canst  tliou  be  true, 

And  shall  I  follow  V 
Nay,  for  the  heart  of  man 
Breaks  in  the  dark,  since  Pan 

lias  slain  Apollo. 

O  Fame,  thy  hill  looks  tame. 

No  vast  wings  flee  from  thence,  - 
Were  I  to  climb,  O  Fame, 

AVhat  could  I  see  from  thence  ? 
Only,  afar  away. 
The  mountains  looming  gray, 
Crimsoned  at  close  of  day. 

Clouds  swimming  by  me ; 
And  in  my  hand  a  ring 
And  ringlet  glimmering,  — 

And  no  one  nigh  me ! 

Better  the  busy  roar. 

Speaking  to  me  of  men,  — 

Dashing  against  its  shore, 
Groans  the  great  sea  of  men. 

O  Love,  —  thou  wouldst  not  wait ! 

O  Land,  —  thou  art  desolate  I 

0  Fame,  —  to  others  prate 
Thy  joys  ecsUitic  !  — 

Only,  at  evenfall. 
Watching  these  tokens  small, 

1  think  about  you  all. 

Up  in  an  Attic  1 

Robert  Buchanan. 


&. 


BY   THE   WATERS   OF   BABYLON. 
B.  c.  570. 

Here  where  I  dwell  I  waste  to  skin  and  bone; 
The  curse  is  come  upon  me,  and  I  waste 
In  penal  torment  powerless  to  atone. 

Tl>e  curse  is  come  on  me,  which  makes  no  haste 
And  doth  not  tarry,  crushing  both  the  proud 
Hard  man  and  him  the  sinner  double-faced. 

Ivook  not  upon  me,  for  my  soul  is  bowed 
Within  me,  as  my  bo<ly  in  this  mire  ; 
My  soul    crawls   dumb-struck,    sore-bested    and 
cowed. 

As  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  scourged  by  fire, 
As  Jericho  before  God's  trumpet-peal. 
So  we  the  elect  ones  perish  in  His  ire. 

Vainly  we  gird  on  sackcloth,  vainly  kneel 
With  famished  faces  toward  Jerusalem  : 
His  heart  is  shut  against  us  not  to  feel, 

His  ears  against  our  cry  He  shutteth  them, 
His  hand  He  shorteneth  that  He  will  not  save, 
His  law  is  loud  against  us  to  condemn  : 

And  we,  as  unclean  bodies  in  the  grave 


Inheriting  corruption,  and  the  dark. 

Are  outcast  from  His  presence  which  we  crave. 

Our  Menty  hath  departed  fiom  His  Ark, 
Our  Glory  hath  (leparted  from  His  rest, 
Our  Shield  hath  left  us  naked  Jis  a  mark 

Unto  all  pitiless  eyes  made  manifest 
Our  very  Father  hath  foi-saken  us. 
Our  (Jod  hath  cast  us  from  Ilim  :  we  oppressed 

Unto  our  foes  are  even  marvellous, 

A  hissinjT  and  a  butt  for  pointing  hands. 
Whilst  God  Almighty  hunts  and  grinds  us  thus; 

For  He  hath  scattered  us  in  alien  lands. 
Our  priests,  our  princes,  our  anointed  king. 
And  bound  us  hand  and  foot  with  brazen  bands. 

Here  while  I  sit  my  painful  heart  takes  wing 
Home  to  the  home-land  I  niust  see  no  more. 
Where  milk  and  honey  flow,  wliere  waters  spring 

And  fail  not,  where  I  dwelt  in  days  of  yore 
Under  my  fig-tree  and  my  fruitfid  vine, 
There  where  my  parents  dwelt  at  ease  before : 

Now  strangers  press  the  olives  that  are  mine, 
Reap  all  the  cornei-s  of  my  harvest-field. 
And  make  their  fat  hearts  wanton  with  my  wine  ; 

To  them  my  trees,  to  them  my  ganlens  yield 
Their  sweets  and  spices  and  their  tender  green, 
O  'er  them  in  noontide  heat  outspread  their  shield. 

Yet  these  are  they  whose  fathers  had  not  been 
Housed  with  my  dogs,  whom  hip  and  thigh  we 

smote 
And  with  their  blood  washed  their  pollutions  clean, 

Purging  the  land  which  spewed  them  from  its  throat ; 
Their  daughters  took  we  for  a  pleasant  prey. 
Choice  tender  ones  on  whom  the  fatiiers  dote, 

Now  they  in  turn  have  led  their  own  away ; 
Our  daughters  and  our  sistei-s  and  our  wives 
Sore  weeping  as  they  weep  who  cui-se  the  day, 

To  live,  remote  from  help,  dishonored  lives. 
Soothing  their  drunken  masters  with  a  song, 
Or  dancing  in  their  golden  tinkling  gyves  : 

Accurst  if  they  remember  through  the  long 
Estrangement  of  their  exile,  twice  accursed 
If  they  forget  and  join  the  accursed  throng. 

How  doth  my  heart  that  is  so  wrung  not  bui-st 
When  I  remember  that  my  way  was  plain, 
And  that  God's  candle  lit  me  at  the  first. 

Whilst  now  I  grope  in  darkness,  grope  in  vain, 
Desiring  but  to  find  Him  Who  is  lost. 
To  find  Him  once  again,  but  once  again. 

His  wrath  came  on  us  to  the  uttermost. 
His  covenanted  and  most  righteous  wrath  : 
Yet  this  is  He  of  Whom  we  made  our  boast, 

Who  lit  the  Fiery  Pillar  in  our  path. 

Who  swept  the  Red  Sea  dry  before  our  feet, 
Who  in  His  jealousy  smote  kings,  and  hath 

Sworn  once  to  David:  One  shall  fill  thy  seat 
Born  of  thy  body,  as  the  sun  and  moon 
'  Stablished  for  aye  in  sovereignty  complete. 

O  Ix)rd,  remember  David,  and  that  soon. 
The  Glory  hath  departed,  Ichabod  ! 
Yet  now,  before  our  sun  grow  dark  at  noon, 

Before  we  come  to  nought  beneath  Thy  rod. 
Before  we  go  down  quick  into  the  pit. 
Remember  us  for  goo<l,  O  God,  our  God  :  — 

Thy  Name  will  I  remember,  praising  it. 

Though  Thou  forget  me,  though  Thou  hide  Thy 

face. 
And  blot  me  from  the  Book  which  Tliou  hast  writ ; 

Tliy  Name  will  I  remember  in  my  praise, 
And  call  to  mind  Thy  faithfulness  of  old. 
Though  as  a  weaver  Thou  cut  ofT  my  days, 

And  end  mu  as  a  tale  ends  that  is  told. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

A     PILGRIMAGE. 

A  CERTAix  expedition  had  long  been  arranged 
for  the  next  day.  The  ladies  wanted  to  shop,  Tracy 
had  business  in  Caen.  They  were  all  to  go  over 
and  dine  at  the  hotel,  and  come  home  in  the  even- 
ing. Catherine  begged  Madame  de  Tracy  to  leave 
her  behind.  She  w;is  shy  and  out  of  spirits,  and 
was  glad  when  the  elder  lady  acceded.  Nanine 
and  Henri  were  carried  off;  only  Madelaine,  Cath- 
erine, and  the  invisible  Madame  m6re  were  left  at 
home.  In  the  silence  of  the  house  Catherine  heard 
the  deep  voice  resounding  more  than  once. 

Miss  George  went  out  soon  after  breakfast,  leav- 
ing Madelaine  with  her  nurse  as  usual.  She  re- 
membered her  promise  to  Reine,  and  there  was 
something  cordial  and  cheering  in  the  Frenchwo- 
man's kindness.  The  thought  of  the  farm  was  al- 
ways connected  with  brightness  in  Catherine's  mind, 
and  immediately  after  breakfast  she  set  off  along 
the  fields  to  see  her  friend.  Something  was  evi- 
dently contemplated  at  the  farm.  A  cart  was  wait- 
ing in  the  court-yard  as  Catherine  walked  in  ;  Dora- 
inuiue  was  standing  at  the  old  mare's  head  and 
affectionately  rubbing  her  nose.  Little  Josette  and 
Toto,  hand  in  hand,  were  wandering  up  and  down. 
Toto  was  magnificent  in  Sunday  clothes.  "  Voyez 
comme  Toto  est  beau,"  said  Josette,  jwinting  with 
her  little  finger  and  forgetting  to  be  shy  in  her  ex- 
citement Reine  was  prcpanng  a  basketful  of  pro- 
visions in  the  kitchen,  —  cream  in  a  brass  can,  roast 
apples,  galctte,  salad  and  cold  meat,  all  nicely 
packed  in  white  napkins,  also  a  terrinde  or  rice  pud- 
ding for  the  children,  and  a  piletl-up  dish  full  of 
ri|)e  figs  and  green  leaves  and  grapes  for  dessert. 
Toto's  Sunday  clothes  looked  like  a  holiday  expe- 
dition. His  grandmother  pleased  herself  by  invent- 
ing little  costumes  for  him.  On  this  occasion  he 
wore  what  she  called  a  turban  ecossaii.  This  Scotch 
turban  wjus  ornamented  by  long  streamers,  glass  but- 
tons, and  straw  tassels,  lie  also  wore  a  very  short 
jacket  and  trousers  of  the  same  magnificent  plaid. 
His  hair  was  cropped  ipiite  close,  so  as  to  make  his 
head  look  smooth  and  round  like  a  ball.  Toto  him- 
self was  njuch  pleased  with  his  appeai*ance,  and 
gazed  at  his  reflection  approvingly  in  a  tub  of  dirty 
water  which  was  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  court. 

"  Tliey  will  take  me  lor  a  soldier,  Josette,"  said 
he,  strutting  about. 


"  Come  in,  come  in,"  cried  Reine  from  her  kitch- 
en to  Catherine,  who  was  standing  uncertain  where 
to  go. 

A  very  odd  and  unexpected  little  revelation  was 
awaiting  Miss  George  (at  least  so  she  thought  it)  as 
she  came,  with  eyes  dazzled  by  the  sunny  court,  un- 
der the  old  stone  porch  into  the  dark  kitchen,  where 
Reine  was  standing,  and  where  Petitpcre  had  been 
eating  his  breakfiist  the  time  before.  The  odd- 
shaped  shuttles  for  making  string  were  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  and  swaying  a  little  in  the  draft 
from  the  open  door.  There  was  the  brass  pan  in 
tlie  corner,  which  she  had  looked  for ;  suddenly  she 
recognized  it  all,  the  great  carved  cupboard  with 
the  hinges,  t!ie  vine  window  looking  across  the  blaz- 
ing fields !  Now  she  remembered  in  an  instant 
wliere  and  when  and  how  it  was  she  had  first  seen 
Reine  in  her  farm-kitchen,  —  how  could  she  have 
ever  forgotten?  Here  was  the  pictui-e  Dick  had 
shown  her  on  his  easel,  only  it  was  alive.  The  shut- 
tles swayed,  the  light  flickered  on  the  brazen  pan, 
one  of  the  cupboard  doors  was  swinging  on  its  hin- 
ges, and  Reine  herself,  with  no  hard  black  lines  in 
her  face,  only  smiles  and  soft  changing  shadows, 
came  forward,  tall  and  bright  and  kind,  to  meet  her. 
So  Dick  had  been  here  before  her  and  painted  his 
picture  here  where  she  was  standing.  When  this 
little  revelation  came  to  her,  Catherine,  who  had 
been  attnicted  before,  felt  as  if  she  loved  Reine  now 
for  something  more  than  her  own  sake.  This  was 
the  explanation,  —  it  was  all  natural  enough  as  she 
came  to  think  of  it,  but  it  struck  her  like  a  miracle 
almost,  worked  for  her  benefit.  She  seized  Reine 
by  the  arm ;  all  the  color  came  rushing  into  her 
cheek.  "  Now  I  know  where  I  have  seen  you,"  she 
cried.    "  Ah,  Reine,  how  strangely  things  happen ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Reine,  with  a  quick 
matter-of-fact  glance  as  she  shut  down  the  cover  of 
the  basket. 

Catherine  went  on,  looking  all  about  the  place. 
"When  did  Mr.  Butler  paint  you?  —  used  you  to 
sit  to  him  ?  —  was  it  not  a  beautiful  picture  ?  He 
showed  it  to  us  in  his  studio." 

"  It  was  like  the  kitchen,"  said  Reine,  not  seem- 
ing much  surjjriscd,  with  another  odd,  ivserved 
glance  at  Catherine.  "  I  did  n't  think  it  very  like 
me.  I  wanted  him  to  paint  the  court-yard  and  the 
archway,  with  Dominique  and  Petitpcre  on  the 
bench.  A  kitchen  is  always  a  kitchen. — Made- 
moiselle, how  I  wish  you  were  coming  with  us  to- 
day," she  said,  in  another  tone.  "  We  are  going  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Deliverande." 

Catherine  did  not  answer,  she  had  not  done  with 
her  questions.     Here  at  last  was  some  ono  to  whom 
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she  could  talk  without  exciting  suspicion.  Any  one 
may  speak  of  a  picture  in  an  unconcerned  tone  of 
voice,  of  iMis.s  Pi\iloiners  talent  lor  music,  of  Stre- 
])hon's  odd-shaped  crook,  or  Chlorls's  pretty  little 
lambs,  hut  tliey  shoidd  choose  their  confidantes  care- 
fuUv.  Let  them  beware  of  women  of  a  certain  <ige 
and  sentimental  turn ;  let  them,  above  all,  avoid 
j)ersons  also  interested  in  music,  and  Hocks,  and 
sliepherd.s'  crooks,  or  woe  betide  any  one's  secret. 
I  think  if  Catherine  had  been  quite  silent,  and  never 
mentioned  Dick's  name,  Reine  would  by  def;rees 
have  guessed  as  much  as  she  did  the  instant  the  little 
girl  spoke.  Miss  George  herself  was  not  deficient 
in  (juickness,  but  she  wa.s  preoccupied  just  now. 

"  liow  little  I  ever  thought  I  should  really  know 
you."  said  Catherine. 

"  That  is  how  things  happen,"  said  Reinc.  "  It 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  happiness  to  me.  — 
[Mademoiselle,  you  have  not  said  No.  Will  you  not 
honor  us  by  coming  to-day  ?  It  might  amuse  you 
to  see  the  chapel.  They  say  that  to-day  anything 
is  accorded  that  one  asks  for  there.  They  say  so  to 
make  people  come  perhaps,"  added  the  sceptic. 

"  O  Reme,  what  shall  you  ask  for  ?  "  said  Cath- 
erine, who  believed  everything. 

"  An  explanation,"  said  Reine,  dryly.  "  I  have 
been  expecting  one  some  time.  Et  vous,  mademoi- 
selle ?  " 

Catherine's  color  rose  again  and  fell.  "  One 
would  never  have  the  courage  to  ask  for  what  one 
wished,"  she  faltered.  "  Yes,  I  should  like  to  come 
with  you.  I  suppose  Madame  do  Tracy  will  not  mind." 

"  Wii  can  send  a  message  by  Dominique,"  said 
Reine  ;  and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

Petitpero  appeared,  brushing  his  tall  beaver-hat, 
and  then  clambered  with  strong  trembling  hands 
Into  his  place.  The  two  women  sat  opposite  to  one 
another,  on  straw  chairs.  Josette  and  Toto  had  a 
little  j)lank  to  themselves.  The  children  were  de- 
lighted and  clapped  their  hands  at  a  windmill,  an 
old  cow,  a  flight  of  crows  ;  so  did  Catherine,  at 
their  recjuest.  Something  like  a  reaction  had  come 
after  her  weariness,  ami  then  she  had  had  a  drop  of 
water,  poor  little  fool,  when  she  did  not  expect  it. 
Reine  smiled  to  see  her  so  gay,  and  then  sighed  as 
she  thought  of  former  expeditions  to  the  Deliverande. 

The  old  farm  stood  baking  in  the  sun.  The  cart 
roUetl  on,  past  stubble-fields  and  wide  hori/.ons  of 
corn,  and  clouds,  and  meadow-land ;  the  St.  Claire 
Wcxs  over,  and  the  colza  had  been  reaped.  They 
passed  through  villages  with  lovely  old  church-tow- 
ers and  Norman  arched  windows.  They  passed 
acacia-trees,  with  their  bright  scarlet  berries,  hang- 
ing low  garden  walls.  Tliey  passed  more  farms, 
with  great  archways  and  brilliant  vines  wreathing 
upon  the  stone.  The  distance  was  .a  great  panorama 
of  sky  and  corn  and  distant  sea.  The  country-folks 
along  the  road  cried  out  to  them  as  they  passed, 
"  Vous  voila  en  route,  pore  Ciiretien,"  "  Amusez- 
VOU9  bien,"  and  so  on.  Other  carts  came  up  to 
them  afi  they  approached  the  chapel,  and  people 
went  walking  in  the  same  direction.  They  passed 
little  roadside  imis  and  buvettes  for  the  convenience 
of  the  neighbor^,  and  here  and  there  little  altars. 
Once,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  they  came  to  a  great 
cross,  with  a  life-size  figure  nailed  upon  it.  Two 
ivomen  were  sitting  on  the  stone  step  at  its  foot,  and 
the  cloud  drifts  wei-e  tossing  beyond  it.  It  was  very 
awful,  Catherine  thought. 

An  hour  later  she  was  sitting  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Deliverande.  -In  a  dark,  incense-scented  place,  full 
of  flames,  and  priests,  and  music,  and  crowding 


country-people,  a  gorgeously  dressed  altar  was 
twinkling  and  glittering  in  her  eyes,  where  the 
Virgin  of  the  Deliverande  in  stiff  embroideries  was 
standing,  with  a  blaze  of  tapers  burning  among  the 
fresh  flowers.  Voices  of  boys  and  girls  were  loudly 
chanting  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin  in  the  darkness 
behind  it.  Catherine  had  groped  he  r  way  in  the 
dazzling  obscurity  to  some  seats,  and  when  she  could 
see  she  found  the  children  side  by  side  in  front  of 
her,  and  she  saAv  Reine  on  her  knees,  and  Petit- 
pcre's  meek  gray  head  bowed.  One  other  thing  she 
saw,  which  seemed  to  her  sad  and  almost  cruel,  — 
poor  old  Nanon  Lefebvre  creeping  up  the  centre 
aisle,  and  setting  her  basket  on  the  ground,  and 
then  kneeling,  and  with  difiiculty  kissing  the  cross 
let  into  the  marble  pavement  in  front  of  the  altar, 
and  saying  a  prayer,  and  slinking  quickly  away. 
Poor  old  Nanon !  the  penances  of  poverty  and  old 
age  were  also  allotted  to  her.  Just  over  Catherine's 
head,  on  a  side-altar,  stood  a  placi<l  saint,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  at  whose  feet  numberless  little  offer- 
ings had  been  placed,  —  orange-flowers,  and  wreaths 
of  immortelles,  and  a  long  string  of  silver  hearts. 
Catherine,  who  had  almost  thought  it  wrong  to  come 
Into  a  Popish  chapel,  found  herself  presently  won- 
dering whether  by  oilering  up  a  silver  heart  she 
could  ease  the  dull  aching  in  her  own.  It  would 
have  been  no  hard  matter  at  this  time  before  her 
maiTlage  to  bring  this  Impressionable  little  sheep 
into  the  fold  of  the  ancient  Churcli.  But  Monsieur 
le  Cure  of  Petitport,  who  was  of  an  energetin  and 
decided  turn  of  mind,  was  away,  and  the  gentle  old 
Abbe  Verdier,  who  had  taken  his  place  for  a  time, 
did  not  dream  of  conversions.  Catherine  changed 
very  much  after  her  marriage,  and  the  opportunity 
was  lost. 

Petitpere  having  concluded  his  devotions,  pres- 
ently announced  in  a  lou<l  whisper  that  he  should 
go  and  see  about  the  dejeuner;  he  took  the  children 
with  him.  Reine  and  Catlierinc  stayed  a  little  lon- 
ger. Catherine  was  fiiscinatetl  by  the  odd  signs, 
the  l)arbarous  fantastic  Imnges,  which  expressed  the 
faith  an<l  patience  and  devotion  of  these  simple 
people. 

"  Venez,"  said  Reinc  at  last,  laying  a  kind  heavy 
hand  on  Catherine's  shoulder,  and  the  two  went  out 
again  through  thfe  i)orch  into  the  white  daylight. 

The  inn  was  crowded  Avith  pilgrims,  who,  whether 
or  not  their  petitions  were  granted,  were  breakfast- 
ing with  plenty  of  wine  and  very  good  appetites,  in 
the  quaint  old  stone  kitchen.  The  cook  was  busy 
at  his  frizzling  saucepans  at  a  fireplace  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  country-folks  were  sittaig  all  about  un- 
packing their  baskets,  opening  cider-bottles.  Tiiere 
was  a  great  copper  fountain  let  into  the  mjisslve 
wall,  from  which  the  people  filled  their  jugs  with 
water  ;  a  winding  stairca-so  in  the  thickness  of  the 


wall  led  to  the  upper  story. 
"  Par  ici,"  said  Petiti)ere, 


triumphantly  leading 
the  way  ;  he  had  engaged  a  private  i-oom  In  Cath- 
erine's honor,  for  he  had  some  tact,  and  had  been 
used  to  his  daughter-in-law's  refincmenLs,  and  he 
said  he  thought  mademoiselle  would  not  care  to  dine 
below  with  all  those  noisy  people.  The  private 
room  had  a  couple  of  beds  in  it  and  various  pictures, 
—  of  the  Emperor  at  Austerlitz,  and  three  shep- 
herdesses in  red  bodices  and  colored  religious  prints 
alternately;  it  had  also  a  window  opening  upon  the 
little  place,  and  exactly  opposite  the  chapel  where 
services  were  consUmtly  gomg  on. 

Reinc  laid  the  cloth,  piling  up  the  fruit  in  the  cen- 
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trc,  and  pushed  the  table  into  the  window.  Petit- 
p6re  made  the  salad  very  <mickly  and  dexterously, 
and  uneorked  the  wine  and  the  cider,  lleinc  had 
no  fear  of  his  transgressing  before  Catherine.  "  II' 
my  aunts  were  to  see  me  now,"  thought  Catherine, 
and  slie  smiled  to  herself  aa  she  thought  of  Mrs. 
Buckington's  face  of  apoplectic  horror  at  the  sight  of 
lVtit[)ere'3  blouse  at  the  head  of  the  table;  of  Lady 
Farebrother  trembling  in  horror  of  popery  upon 
Mount  Ephraim.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  all  the 
tide  of  white  caps  and  blouses  down  below ;  it  was 
odd  and  exciting  to  be  dining  in  this  quant  old 
tower  with  all  the  people  shouting  and  laughing 
underneath. 

It  was  not  so  great  a  novelty  to  Heine  as  to  Cath- 
erine ;  she  was  a  little  silent,  and  once  she  sighed, 
but  she  was  full  of  kind  care  for  them  all,  and  bright 
and  responding.  "  Petitpere,"  she  said,  "  give 
mademoiselle  some  wine,  and  Toto  and  Josette 
too." 

"  Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  absent,"  said 
Petitpere,  solemnly. 

But  Catherine  gave  a  sudden  exclamation,  and  put 
down  her  gl,u"«s  untouched.  "  Look,  ah  look  ! "  she 
cried,  pointing  through  the  window.  "Who  is 
that  ?  "  Slie  cried  out ;  she  half  feared  it  was  a 
vision  that  would  vanish  instantly  as  it  seemed  to 
have  come.  Who  was  that  standing  there  in  a 
straw  hat,  looking  as  she  had  seen  him  look  a  hun- 
dred times  before  ?  It  was  no  dream,  no  "  longing 
jjossion  unfulfilled  "  taking  form  and  substance  for  a 
time.  It  was  Richanl  Butler,  and  no  other,  who 
was  standing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  place,  look- 
ing up  curiously  at  their  window.  Petitpfere  knew 
him  directly. 

"  C'est  Monsieur  Richard,"  he  said,  hospitably, 
and  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  "  Reinc,  my 
child,  look  there.  He  must  come  up.  C'est  un 
monsieur  Anglais  qui  fait  de  la  peinture,"  he  ex- 
plained hastily  to  Catherine.  "But  you  recognize 
him.  The  Knglish  are  acquainted  among  each 
other." 

Recognize  him  !  Dick  w:uh  so  constantly  in  Cath- 
erine's thoughts  that,  if  he  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  place  of  the  Virgin  on  the  high  altar  of  the  chap- 
el, I  think  she  would  scarcely  have  been  very  much 
surprised  after  the  first  instant.  That  ho  should  be 
there  seemed  a  matter  of  course  ;  that  he  should  be 
absent  was  the  only  thing  that  she  found  it  so  im- 
pos.sible  to  believe.  As  lor  Reinc,  she  sat  quite  still 
with  her  head  turned  away;  she  did  not  move  until 
the  door  opened  and  Dick  came  in,  stooping  under 
the  low  archw.ay.  He  was  just  as  usual :  they  miglit 
have  been  in  Mrs.  Butler's  drawing-room  iii  Eaton 
S(iuare,  Catherine  thought,  as  he  shook  hands  first 
witli  one  and  then  with  another. 

"  Did  you  not  know  I  was  coming  to  Tracy  ?  "  he 
said  to  Catherine.  "  I  found  nolwdy  there  and  no 
pn-parations  just  now.  hut  they  told  mc  vou  were 
here,  and  I  got  Pelotticr  to  give  mc  a  ^ift,  for  I 
thought  you  would  bring  mc  back,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Heine.  She  looked  up  at  last  and  seemed 
trying  to  speak  indifferently. 

"  You  know  wc  are  going  back  in  a.  cart,"  Reine 
answered,  harshly. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  likely  to  have  been  dazzled 
by  the  spli-ndor  of  Pdlotticr's  gig  ?  "  Dick  asked. 

Rt'ine  did  not  like  being  laughed  at.     "  You  used 

to  object  to  many  things,"  she  said,  vexed,  and  l4ien 

melting.     "  Such  as  they  are,  you  know  you  are 

welcome  to  any  of  ours." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  Dick  answered,  looking  kindly  at  her. 


Catherine  envied  Reine  at  that  instant.  She  had 
nothing,  not  even  a  flower  of  her  own  to  offer  Dick, 
except,  indeed,  she  thought,  with  a  Uttle  smile,  that 
great  bouquet  out  of  poor  Monsieur  Fontaine's  gar- 
den. 

If  it  was  a  sort  of  M'lserere  before,  what  a  triumphal 
service  was  not  the  little  evening  prayer  to  Cath- 
erine !  They  went  into  the  chapel  alter  dinner  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Sitting  there  in  the  darkne.es,  she 
thought,  silly  child,  that  heaven  itself  would  not 
seem  more  beautiful  with  all  the  radiance  of  the 
crystal  seas  and  rolling  suns  than  did  this  little 
shrine.  To  her  as  to  Petitpere  the  Deliverande  was 
a  little  heaven  just  now,  but  for  Petitpiirc  Dick's 
presence  or  absence  added  but  little  to  its  splendor. 
There  was  Dick,  meanwhile,  a  shadowy  living  figure 
in  the  dimness.  Catherine  could  see  him  from 
where  she  sat  by  Reinc.  How  happy  she  was.  In 
all  this  visionary  love  of  hers,  only  once  had  she 
thought  of  herself —  that  day  when  she  sat  by  the 
well  —  at  other  times  she  had  only  thought  of  Dick, 
and  poured  out  all  the  treasure  in  her  kind  heart 
before  him.  That  he  should  prize  it  she  never  ex- 
pected, that  he  should  return  it  had  never  once 
crossed  her  mind.  All  her  longing  was  to  sec  him 
and  hear  of  him,  and  some  day,  perhaps,  to  do  him 
some  service,  to  be  a  help,  to  manifest  her  love  in 
secret  alms  of  self-devotion  and  fidelity  and  charity. 
She  looked  up  at  the  string  of  silver  hearts ;  no 
longer  did  they  seem  to  her  emblems  of  sad  hearts 
hung  up  in  bitterness,  but  tokens  of  gladness  placed 
there  before  the  shrine. 

Petitpere  was  driving,  and  proposed  to  go  back 
another  way.  The  others  sat  face  to  face  as  they 
had  come.  The  afternoon  turned  gray  and  a  little 
chilly.  Reine  took  Josette  on  her  knee ;  Catherine 
wrappe<l  Toto  in  her  shawl.  Dick  had  <x<ked  Cath- 
erine all  the  questions  people  ask  by  this  time.  He 
did  n't  see  her  doubtful  face  when  he  told  her  he 
had  not  waited  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  announ- 
cing his  coming. 

"  Madame  de  Tracy  is  n't  like  you.  Mademoiselle 
Chretien,"  said  Dick.  "  She  does  n't  snub  people 
when  they  ask  for  hospitality." 

It  struck  Catherine  a  little  oddly,  afterwards,  that 
Dick  should  speak  to  Reine  in  this  reproachful  tone,, 
that  Reine  should  answer  so  shortly  and  yet  so  soft^ 
ly,  so  that  one  could  hardly  have  told  whether  she 
was  pleased  or  angry  :  at  the  time  she  only  thought 
that  he  was  there.  Yesterday  she  had  longed  for  a 
sight  of  the  lines  his  pen  had  scratched  upon  a 
paper,  to-day  she  was  sitting  opposite  to  him  with 
no  one  to  say  one  wonl.  Petitp6re's  short  cut  was 
longer  tluan  it  should  have  been,  but  Catherine  would 
have  gone  on  forever  if  she  had  held  the  reins.  All 
the  gray  sky  encompassed  them,  —  all  the  fields 
spread  into  the  dusk,  —  the  soft  fresh  winds  came 
I'roni  a  distance.  The  pale  yellow  sliicld  of  the 
horizon  was  turned  to  silver.  The  warm  lights 
were  coming  out  in  the  cottage  lattices.  As  the 
evening  closed  in,  they  were  sprinkled  like  glow- 
worms here  and  there  in  the  country,  Sonictiincs 
the  cart  pa.'jscd  under  tifes  arching  black  against 
the  pale  sky;  once  they  crossed  a  bridge  with  a 
rush  of  water  below.  There  was  not  much  color 
anywhere,  nor  form  in  the  twilight,  but  exquisite 
tone  and  sentiment  everywhere. 

They  pa.<sed  one  or  two  groups  strolling  and  sit- 
ting out  in  the  twilight  ns  they  aj)proachcd  Petit- 
port,  and  the  rushing  of  the  sea  seemed  coming  up 
to  meet  them  at  times.  Tliey  were  all  vcrj'  silent. 
Petitp6re  had  been  humming  a  little  tune  to  himself 
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for  the  last  half-hour;  Dick  had  spoken  to  Reinc 
once  or  twice,  always  in  that  bantering  tone;  to 
Catherine  he  was  charming,  "ay,  and  kind,  and 
courteous,  and  like  himself,  in  short. 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  here,  Mr.  Butler  ?  "  asked 
Catherine  once,  suddenly. 

"  Only  a  day  or  two,"  Dick  said,  abruptly.  "  I 
must  go  back  for  Beaniish's  wedding.  1  came  be- 
cause —  because  I  could  not  keep  away  any  longer, 
Miss  George.     Here  we  are  at  the  chateau." 

•'  Tliere  is  M.  le  Alaire,"  cried  Petitpere,  pulling 
uj)  abruptly. 

Fontaine  had  come  down  to  look  for  Toto,  who 
was  asleep  and  very  tired.  The  turhan  ccossais 
slid  off  the  little  nodding  head  as  Dick  hauled  the 
child  to  his  father  over  the  side  of  the  cart. 

"  Good  night,  Heine,  and  thank  you,"  Catherine 
said.     "  It  has  been  —  oh,  such  a  happy  day ! " 

Fontaine  only  waited  to  assist  Aliss  George  to 
jump  down,  to  expi'css  his  surprise  and  delight  at 
Mr.  Butler's  return,  and  then  hurried  off  with  his 
little  sleepy  Toto.  "  I  shall  come  back  in  the  even- 
ing," cried  the  luaire,  going  off  and  waving  his  hat. 

"  Monsieur  Richard,  you  also  get  down  here," 
said  Petitpere,  growing  impatient  at  the  horse's 
head,  for  Dick  delayed  and  stood  talking  to  Heine. 

The  two  had  been  alone  with  Josette  in  the  cart 
for  a  minute.  Now  Richard  took  Reine's  unwilling 
hand  in  his,  and  looked  her  fixedly  in  the  face,  but 
he  only  said,  "  Au  revoir.  Mademoiselle  Reinc,  is  it 
not  so  V " 

Reinc  seemed  to  hesitate.  "  Au  revoir,"  she  fal- 
tered at  last,  in  the  pathetic  voice,  and  she  looked 
away. 

Catherine  was  safely  landed  down  below,  and 
heard  nothing.  "  lie  came  because  he  could  not 
help  it,"  she  was  saying  to  herself  over  and  over 
again.  For  the  first  time  a  wild  wondering  thrill 
of  hope  came  into  her  head.  It  was  a  certainty 
while  it  lasted :  she  never  afterwards  forgot  that 
minute.  She  stood  outside  the  iron  gate,  the  moon 
was  rising  palely,  the  evening  seemed  to  thrill  with 
a  sudden  tremor,  the  earth  shook  under  her  feet. 
While  it  lasted  the  certainty  was  complete,  the 
moment  was  perfect.  How  many  such  are  there 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  lives  ?  This  one  minute 
lasted  until  the  cart  drove  away. 

As  Catherine  and  Dick  were  walking  slowly  across 
the  court  together  he  stopped  short.  "  I  know  I  can 
trust  you,  Miss  George,"  he  said.  "I  —  I  think  you 
must  have  guessed  how  things  are  with  me,"  and  a 
bright  look  came  into  his  face.  "  Pray  <lo  not  say 
anything  here.  Heine  is  a  thousand  times  too  gootl 
for  me,"  he  said  with  a  shake  in  his  voice,  "  or  for 
them,  and  they  would  n't  understand ;  and  I  can't 
afford  to  marry  yet,  but  I  know  I  shall  win  her  in 
time.  Dear  Miss  George,  I  know  you  will  keep  my 
secret.  We  have  always  been  friends,  have  we  not  ?  " 
and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Yes,"  Catherine  said,  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way, 
as  if  she  was  thinking  of  something  else.  Friends ! 
If  love  is  the  faith,  then  friendship  is  the  charity  of 
life.  Catherine  said  yes,  very  softly,  very  gently, 
and  put  her  hand  into  his,  and  then  went  away  into 
the  house.  Tiiere  was  no  bitterness  in  her  heart,  no 
pang  of  vanity  wounded  just  then ;  only  an  inex- 
pres.siblc  sadness  had  succeeded  that  instant  of  fool- 
ish mad  certainty.  The  real  depth,  and  truth,  and 
sweetness  of  her  nature  seemed  stirred  and  brought 
to  light  by  the  blow  which  had  shattered  the  frail 
fabric  she  had  erected  for  herself  But  when  she 
went  up  staire  into  her  room,  the  first  thing  she  saw 
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was  the  great  nosegay  of  margueritcr  Avhich  the 
children  had  placed  upon  her  table,  and  then  she 
began  to  cry. 

She  was  quite  calm  when  she  came  down  again. 
Dick  tried  to  speak  to  her  again,  but  he  was  some- 
how enveloped  by  Madame  de  Tracy,  who  was  all 
the  more  glad  to  see  him  because  she  had  written  to 
him  not  to  come. 

After  dinner  they  all  began  to  dance  again  as  they 
had  done  the  night  before,  and  Marthe  went  to  the 
piano  and  began  to  play  for  them.  Ernestine  would 
have  liked,  if  possible,  that  all  the  gentlemen  should 
have  danced  with  her,  but  that  could  not  be ;  so  she 
was  content  to  let  the  two  little  demoiselles  de 
Vernon  share  in  the  amusements.  Dick  came  and 
asked  Miss  George  to  dance,  but  she  shook  her  head 
and  said  she  was  tired.  The  little  ball  lasted  some 
ten  minutes  perhaps,  and  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  Marthe  closed  the  piano  with  a  sigh :  she  had 
very  brilliant  and  supple  fingers,  and  played  with 
grace  and  sentiment ;  it  was  a  sort  of  farewell  to 
which  they  had  all  been  dancing.  Ernestine  put  one 
hand  into  her  husband's  arm,  and  one  into  Dick's. 
"  Come,"  she  said,  dragging  them  out  through  the 
open  window. 

"Jeunesse!  jeunesse!"  said  the  Countess  kindly 
to  Catherine  as  the  young  people  went  scampering 
and  flitting  across  the  grass  and  disappeared  in  the 
winding  walks  of  the  garden.  Catherine  answered 
with  a  Taint  smile.  Madame  de  Tracy  took  up  the 
newspaper  and  drew  her  chair  to  the  lamj),  and  then 
it  was  that  Catherine  slid  (juietly  out  of  the  room 
and  crept  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  suddenly 
bejran  flying  down  the  avenue  to  the  straight  terrace 
walk,  from  whence  she  could  see  the  sea  gleaming 
silver  under  the  vast  purple-black  dome  of  night. 
It  was  full  moon  again.  All  the  light  rippled  over 
the  country.  The  old  pots  on  the  parapet  were 
turned  to  silver.  The  trees  shivered  and  seemed  to 
shake  the  moonlight  from  their  twigs  and  branches. 
Once  the  far-away  voices  reached  her  through  the 
silence ;  but  poor  little  Catherine  only  shivered  when 
she  heard  them.  She  felt  so  utterly  foi"saken  and  out 
of  tune  and  harmony  in  this  vast  harmony,  that  she 
found  herself  clinging  to  the  old  pot  with  the  lichen 
creeping  up  the  outer  edge,  and  crying  and  crying 
as  if  her  heart  must  break.  Poor  little  moonstruck 
creatui-e,  she<lding  her  silver  tears  in  the  moonlight; 
she  was  like  a  little  lichen  herself,  with  her  soft  hands 
grasping  the  cold  stone  and  crying  over  them  and 
asking  them  for  sympathy.  She  shivered,  but  she 
did  not  heed  the  chill;  she  seemed  ingulfed  as  it 
were  in  the  great  bitter  sea  of  passionate  regret  and 
shame,  strujjcliufr  and  struffclinji,  with  no  one  to 
help.  The  moon  travelled  on,  and  now  came  stream- 
ing full  upon  the  terrace,  changing  everything  fan- 
tastically. The  gleam  of  the  lamp  by  which  Madame 
de  Tracy  was  standing  pierced  through  the  trees. 
Sometimes  a  bird  stirred  in  its  sleep ;  sometimes  a 
dog  barked  in  the  valley. 

The  voices  which  had  sounded  so  distant,  pres- 
ently came  nearer  and  nearer:  shadows,  figures, 
sudden  bursts  of  laughter,  the  shrill  exclamations, 
the  deeper  tones  of  the  men.  Catherine  looking  up, 
saw  them  all  at  the  end  of  the  Avalk :  she  could  not 
face  them;  she  started  and  fled.  The  others  saw 
the  white  figure  flitting  before  them. 

"  It  is  a  ghost ! "  some  one  cried. 

"  It  is  Miss  George,"  said  Dick. 

Catherine  had  no  thought  but  to  avoid  them  all 
just  then  as  she  Avent  flying  along,  only  as  she  was 
turning  up  the  dark  pathway  leading  to  the  house  a 
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figure  suddenly  emerged  into  tlie  moonlight.    It  was 
no  ghost.    It  was  only  Fontaine,  with  his  eye-gla.ises 

f gleaming  in  the  moon  rays.  But  she  started  and 
ooked  back,  thinking  in  vague  despair  where  she 
should  go  to  escape.  Fontaine  seemed  to  guess  her 
thought. 

"  >Vill  you  not  remain  one  instant  with  me,  ma- 
demoiselle V "  he  said.  "  I  was  looking  for  you. 
Madame  de  Tracy  told  me  I  might  find  von  here." 

He  spoke  oddly.  There  was  a  tone  in  his  voice 
she  had  never  heard  tefore.  What  had  come  to 
him  ?  Suddenly  she  heard  him  speaking  again, 
thoroughly  in  earnest;  and  when  people  are  in 
earnest,  tiieir  wonls  come  strongly  and  simply.  All 
his  atlectations  had  lefl  hitn,  bis  voice  sounded  al- 
most angry  and  fierce. 

"  I  know  that  to  you  we  country  folks  seem  simple, 
and  perhaps  ridiculous  at  times,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps 
you  compare  us  with  others,  and  to  our  disadvantage. 
But  the  day  might  come  when  you  would  not  regret 
having  accepted  the  protection  and  the  name  of  an 
honest  man,"  cried  Fontaine.  "  Madame  de  Tracy 
has  told  me  of  your  circumstances,  —  your  sisters. 
You  know  me,  and  you  know  my  son.  The  affec- 
tion of  a  child,  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  count  for 
something,  do  they  not?  And  this  at  least  I  offer 
you,"  said  Fontaine,  "  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity. 
You  have  no  mother  to  whom  I  can  address  myself, 
and  I  come  to  you,  mademoiselle ;  and  I  think  you 
owe  me  an  answer." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  a  little  wind  came 
rustling  through  the  trees,  bringing  with  it  a  sound 
of  distant  voices  and  laughter.  Catherine  shivered 
again  ;  it  sounded  so  sad  and  so  desolate.  She  found 
herself  touched  and  surprised  and  friglitened  all  at 
once  by  Fontaine's  vehemence.  In  an  hour  of  weak- 
ness he  had  found  her.  "  Take  it,  take  it,"  some 
voice  seemed  saying  to  her,  "give  friendship,  since 
love  is  not  for  you  ! "  It  seemed  like  a  strange  un- 
believable dream  to  be  there,  making  up  her  mind, 
while  the  young  people,  laughing  still  and  talking, 
were  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Suddenly  Fontaine 
saw  a  pale  wistful  face  in  the  moonlight,  two  hands 
put  uj)  helplessly.  "  Take  me  away,  O  take  me 
away ! "  she  said,  with  a  sudden  appealing  move- 
ment. "  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  in  return,  not 
even  love  you." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  my  chiM,"  said  Fontaine.  "  Do 
not  be  afraid,  —  all  will  be  well." 

A  minute  later  they  were  standing  before  Madame 
de  Tracy.  "  She  consents,"  said  Fontaine ;  "  you 
were  wrong,  madame.  IIow  shall  I  ever  thank  you 
for  making  me  know  her?" 

It  was  Dick  who  first  told  Heine  the  news  of  the 
engagement.  "  I  don't  half  like  her  to  marry  that 
fellow,  poor  little  thing,"  he  said.  Reine,  who  was 
churning  —  she  always  made  a  point  of  working 
harder  when  Dick  was  present  than  at  any  other 
time  —  looked  at  him  over  her  barrel.  "  I  should 
not  have  done  it  in  her  niace,"  she  said,  "  but  then 
we  are  different."  Dick  thought  her  less  kind  at 
that  minute  than  he  had  ever  known  l»er  before. 

Love  is  the  faith,  ancl  friendship  should  Ik?  the 
charity  of  life,  and  yet  lleine  in  her  own  happiness 
could  scarcely  forgive  Catherine  for  what  she  had 
done.  Guessing  and  fearing  what  she  did,  she  judge<l 
her  as  she  would  have  judged  herself.  She  forgot 
that  she  was  a  strong  woman,  and  Catherine  a  ciiild 
still  in  many  things,  and  lonely  and  unhappy,  while 
Reine  was  a  happy  woman  now,  at  last,  lor  tlie  first 
time.    For  her  pride  had  given  way,  and  the  struggle 


was  over.  Reine,  who  would  not  come  unwelcome 
into  any  family,  who  still  less  would  consent  to  a 
secret  engagement,  had  succumbed  suddenly  and 
entirely  when  she  saw  Dick  standing  before  her 
•again.  She  had  not  answered  his  letter  telling  her 
that  he  would  come  and  see  her  once  more.  She 
had  vowed  that  she  would  never  think  of  him  again. 
When  he  had  gone  away  the  first  time  without  speak- 
ing, she  had  protested  in  her  heart;  but  when  he 
sjwke  to  her  at  last,  the  protest  died  away  on  her 
lips,  and  in  her  heart  too.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  these  two  were  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
chum,  talking  over  their  own  hopes  and  future,  and 
poor  little  Catherine's  too.  AVith  all  her  hanlness  — 
it  came  partly  from  a  sort  of  vague  remorse  —  Heine's 
heart  melted  with  pity  when  she  thought  of  her 
friend,  and  instinctively  guessed  at  her  story. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  so  many  riuestions  about 
Miss  George?"  Dick  said  at  last.  "Poor  child,  she 
deserves  a  better  fate." 

[To  be  continued.] 


PARISIAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

Thosk  who  hear  so  frequently  about  the  "  warn- 
ings "  given  to  French  journals,  and  who  know  that 
in  France  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  pronounced 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire, 
will  probably  marvel  when  they  are  told  that  for 
some  time  back  hardly  a  month  has  elapsed  during 
which  the  publication  of  a  new  newspaper  has  not 
been  announced  in  Paris.  The  fact  is,  that  in  no 
other  capital  are  so  many  daily  and  weekly  papers 
offered  for  sale  as  in  that  of  France  at  the  present 
time.  People  will  naturally  conclude  either  that  the 
proprietors  of  these  publications  must  have  plenty 
of  money  to  squander,  or  else  that  they  have  no 
Avits  to  lose.  It  will  seem  to  them  the  height  of  folly 
that  men  should  deliberately  embark  in  ventures  of 
which  the  shipAvreck  is  certain  ;  should  employ  their 
capital  in  founding  a  newspaper  which  may  l>e  sup- 
pressed at  the  pleasure  of  an  arbitrary  Minister. 
The  solution  of  this  puzzle  may  not  only  convey  in- 
formation, but  will  furnish  another  illustration  of 
that  Imperial  policy  which  consists  in  repressing  dis- 
content by  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  governed. 

In  opposition,  then,  to  the  generally  received  opin- 
ion, we  assert  that  every  Frenchman  may  found  a 
newspaper,  and  may  conduct  it  without  dread  of  in- 
terfert^nce,  provided  that  he  never  discusses  politi- 
cal (juestions,  or  inserts  news  of  a  political  character; 
that  he  strictly  confines  himself  to  reporting  sean- 
<lalous  anecdotes  and  relating  indelicate  stories;  that 
he  is  always  in  raptures  at  the  doings  of  the  Court, 
shows  himself  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  Emperor,  and 
professes  enthusiasm  for  the  young  Imperial  Prince. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  become  at 
once  servile  to  the  government  and  popular  with 
the  crowd,  one  speculator  after  another  has  started 
a  journal  containing  no  information  worth  having, 
and  no  opinions  which  couhl  dis])lea8e  a  tyrant. 

The  cheapest  and  most  widely  circulated  of  these 
periodicals  is  the  J*e(U  Journal.  It  is  sold  for  a  half- 
penny, and  is  bought  by  upwanls  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  persons.  Each  numlx'r  contains  a  sort  of 
essay,  the  insUilment  of  a  novel,  extracts  from  the 
worst  cases  of  the  police  reports,  full  details  about 
the  last  murder  or  suicide,  and  the  news  of  the  <lay, 
—  that  is,  all  the  particulars  n'lating  to  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  money-market,  and  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  more  shameless  section  of  Parisian 
society.     The  essay  writer  and  the  novelist  are  the 
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leading  spirits  of  the  journal.  The  former  writes 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Timothec  Triram,"  and 
produces  articles  which  in  happier  days  would 
scarcely  have  found  a  rea<ler  in  France,  but  which 
arc  now  the  favorite  intellectual  food  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Frenchmen.  His  productions  are 
ecnially  remarkable  for  their  impertinence  and  their 
triviality.  At  one  time  tiie  public  is  informed  how 
to  make  soup,  at  another  how  the  writer  felt  when 
witnessing  a  mother  whipping  her  child.  Not  only 
does  he  adopt  the  French  penny-a-liner's  trick  for 
filling  space,  which  is  to  make  a  paragraph  of  a  sen- 
tence, but  he  prints  every  clause  of  a  sentence  as  a 
separate  paragrapii.  The  following  passage  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  trick  referred  to,  and  a  fair 
sample  of  his  style.  It  is  the  introduction  to  an 
essay  on  the  "  Pot-au-feu  " :  — 

Let  others,  during  the  hours  of  the  Carnival,  extol  good  cheer, 
And  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  truffled  fowls  and  pine-ai)ple  soup  ! 
Let  the  apolugists  of  tit-bits  jjniise  the  golden  plover  and  the  fat 

ortolan,  the  delicate  pheasant  and  the  delectable  goose  liver. 
I  will  not  join  the  train  of  tliese  flatterers; 
And  since,  for  once  in  my  life,  I  have  taken  a  fancy  for  treating 

gastroiiomj', 
I  wish  to  upliolil  the  commonest  and  the  most  customary  kind  of  food. 
The  must  nourisliing  and  the  most  wholesome, 
The  true  national  dish  of  France, 
Popular  as  maccaroni  in  Italy, 
Sour-krout  in  Germany,  and  roast-beef  la  England. 
I  have  indicated  the  I'ot-au-feu. 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which  "  Timothde  Trimm  " 
writes  four  or  five  columns  daily,  and  for  which  he 
finds  about  four  hundred  thousand  readers.  It  is 
not  worse,  however,  than  the  novels  for  which  the 
Petit  Journal  is  famous.  They  are  generally  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Ponson  du  Terrail,  a  writer  com- 
pared with  whom  the  most  "  sensational "  of  English 
novelists  must  be  pronounced  tame,  and  who  would 
easily  distance  in  a  competitive  examination  the 
most  able  among  the  contributoi*s  of  bloody  tales  to 
our  cheap  journals,  or  the  most  popular  among  the 
dramatists  of  the  transpontine  theatres.  Had  Eu- 
gene Sue  been  alive  he  would  have  found  more 
than  his  match  in  M.  Ponson  du  Terrail. 

Success  leads  to  rivalry.  It  was  natural,  then, 
that  M.  Millaud,  the  founder  of  the  Petit  Journal, 
should  have  competitors  for  the  sums  which  a  paper 
like  it  had  caused  to  flow  into  his  treasury.  Ac- 
cordingly, M.  Villemessant  stepped  forward  with 
the  Grand  Journal  as  a  candidate  for  popular  ftvvor. 
As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Petit 
Journal  in  size,  being  nearly  four  times  larger.  It 
is  also  five  times  dearer,  and  is  published  weekly. 
That  it  has  been  fairly  successful,  we  learn  from  a 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  its  proprietors,  pub- 
lished some  weeks  back,  where  it  is  announced  that 
the  dividend  for  the  year  is  within  a  fraction  of  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Notable  for  the  largeness  of 
its  type  and  the  whiteness  of  its  paper,  as  well  as  for 
the  comparative  solidity  of  its  contents,  the  success 
of  the  Grand  Journal  is  not  wholly  undeserved. 
Yet  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  fill  so  many  col- 
umns with  matter  to  which  the  authorities  will  not 
take  exception,  its  conductors  are  obliged  to  devote 
nearly  an  entire  page  to  a  repetition  of  the  chit-tdiat 
which  has  appeared  in  its  contemporaries  during  the 
week.  Not  satisfied  witii  surpassing  the  Petit  Jour- 
nal once  a  week,  M.  Villemessant  determined  to 
comjK'te  with  it  every  day,  and  founded  the  Ecene- 
ment.  This  new-comer  costs  a  penny,  and  furnishes 
a  more  ample  feast  of  horrors  tiian  i'ts  lower-priced 
rival.  M,  Paul  Feval,  a  veteran  composer  of  thrill- 
ing stories,  has  l)een  employed  to  contest  the  palm 
with  M.  Ponson  du  Terrail.     The  Embalmed  Hus- 


band, the  novel  with  which  he  undertoolc  to  gratify 
his  readers,  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  well  fitted  for 
throwing  them  into  fits  of  excitement. 

In  order  to  meet  this  competitor,  M.  Millaud 
founded  another  paper  at  the  same  price,  and  of 
the  same  size,  and  called  the  Soldi.  Thus  three 
daily  journals  are  now  employed  in  the  mission  of 
providing  the  most  pernicious  kind  of  reading  for 
the  French  public.  They  appeal,  not  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  but  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
educated,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  life.  A  taste  for  what  is  vile  is  more 
easily  excited  than  an  admiration  for  what  is  noble. 
Details  of  suicides,  murders,  and  adulteries  are  al- 
ways welcome  to  the  half-educated,  and  become 
after  a  time  agreeable  to  those  who,  although  more 
cultivated,  have  little  else  to  read.  As  the  very  worst 
of  these  publications,  the  Petit  Journal  enjoys  the 
largest  circulation.  Like  certain  English  newspapers 
which  boast  of  having  "  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world,"  it  sets  forth,  as  its  best  advertisement,  the 
number  of  copies  published.  Its  competitors  have 
to  resort  to  other  measures.  They  bribe  as  well  as 
boast.  For  example,  the  regular  subscriber  to  the 
Eve'nement  was  presented  at  Christmas  last  with  a 
box  of  oranges ;  and  Avhoever  then  paid  a  quarter's 
subscription  in  advance  might  also  come  in  for  a 
chance  of  the  same  precious  reward.  At  the  present 
time  the  two  rivals  are  tempting  the  pubh(;  with 
gratis  copies  of  Victor  Hugo's  Miserable^  or  Tracail- 
leurs  de  la  Mer,  as  inducements  to  buy  the  literary 
rubbish  which  they  offer  at  a  low  price,  but  which 
would  be  dear  as  a  gifl. 

Each  of  the  enterprising  gentlemen  we  have 
named  possesses  a  number  of  other  journals,  which 
differ  in  little  but  the  titles  from  those  already  no- 
ticed. There  are  others  in  the  market,  but  none  of 
them  can  surpass  those  we  have  named  in  appealing 
with  effect  to  the  most  depraved  tastes  of  readers, 
one  alone  excepted.  This  is  called  Colombine.  It 
came  before  the  world  with  the  recommendation  of 
being  edited  by  an  actress,  and  having  actresses  for 
contributors.  The  life  of  the  world  of  vice  was  to 
be  made  public  in  its  columns.  We  do  not  think 
that  its  success  equalled  the  expectations  of  its 
founders.  Indeed,  in  place  of  being  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  established  organs  of  bad  reputation, 
it  proved  far  duller  than  the  Petit  Journal.  The 
revelations  it  contained  were  not  novel ;  the  anec- 
dotes were  devoid  of  pi(|uancy.  Its  originality  con- 
sisted in  being  printecl  on  pink  paper,  and  this, 
though  appropriate  enough,  was  yet  hardly  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  its  drawbacks.  But  the  badness 
of  all  these  papers  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  tlie 
fiituity  of  a  government  which  can  think  it  a  duty 
to  encourage  them.  That  it  shoidd  do  so  is  an  ir- 
refragable proof  that  vice,  and  not  virtue,  is  in  favor 
at  Court.  It  proves,  moreover,  that  so  long  as 
Frencli  men  of  letters  do  not  call  in  question  the 
Emperor's  j)olicy,  they  may  publish  witii  impunity 
the  most  wretched  and  demoralizinf  trash. 

Before  a  Frenchman  dan;  print  and  vend  a  news- 
paper containing  the  slightest  allusion  to  politics,  he 
must  deposit  a  large  sum  as  caution-money,  and 
obtiiin  the  permission  of  the  government.  He  may 
be  iMjrfcctly  inoffensive,  and  mean  no  harm  to  his 
fellows,  ])ut,  on  tlie  contrary,  may  desire  to  benefit 
them  as  much  as  to  enrich  himself.  Should  he  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  recjuisite  jK*,rmission,  he  has 
another  difficulty  to  contend  against,  namely,  the 
tax  in  the  shape  of  a  stamp  whitdi  is  affixed  to  each 
number  of  a  licensed  paper.     The  effect  of  this  is, 
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of  course,  to  oblige  liim  to  charge  a  higher  price  for 
his  joiiniiil  than  may  l)e  charged  for  one  which  is 
unstunuH'd.  Suppose  him,  on  the  otlier  hand,  to  be 
a  speculator  who  is  solely  animatetl  by  a  desire  to 
gain  a  large  return  for  his  outlay,  he  will  find  no 
hinilrance  should  he  wish  to  own  a  newspaper.  If 
he  confines  himself  to  retailing  scandal,  he  may  Ibuntl 
as  many  papers  as  he  pleases,  lie  may  sell  them  at 
a  price  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  class  of 
readers,  because  he  has  no  security  to  give,  and  no 
stamp  to  purchase.  He  is  thus  unchecked  in  his 
desire  to  work  as  much  mischief,  and  get  in  return 
as  much  profit,  as  possible.  He  may  even  count  on 
the  approbation  of  courtiers,  and  the  patronage  of 
Ministers.  He  is  certain  to  be  invited  to  all  the 
Stiite  balls.  He  will  rejoice  to  think  that  he  inhab- 
its a  country  where  respectable  news])ap<.!rs  enjoy 
the  minimum  of  liberty,  and  disreputable  ones  in- 
dulge in  the  maxinmm  of  license. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  devoted  adherents  of 
the  Imperial  dynasty  to  deny  that  the  press  in 
France  is  lettered.  They  are  Ibnd  of  asserting  that, 
so  long  as  the  law  is  not  violated,  entire  freedom  of 
expression  is  allowed.  They  will  probably  add,  if 
questioned  as  to  the  natiu-e  of  the  law,  that  it  re- 
sembles that  which  in  England  punishes  the  journal- 
ist who  libels  his  fellow-men.  A  foreigner  will  as- 
suredly be  told  by  them  that  in  France  the  press  is 
really  as  free  as  elsewhere,  inasmuch  as  whoever 
will  may  found  a  newspaper.  This  is  in  a  sense  un- 
deniable. But  it  is  equally  true,  and  equally  mis- 
leading, to  say  that  a  manacled  prisoner  is  not  to  be 
pitied  because  he  may  dance.  When  appealed  to, 
the  prisoner  would  assuredly  say  that  he  considers 
freedom  to  mean  the  power  of  leaving  the  jail  and 
going  where  he  pleases,  as  well  as  of  moving  his 
shiK'kled  limbs  within  the  lour  walls  of  his  cell.  As 
matters  now  are  in  I'aris,  the  Journal  des  Ddbats 
may  say  nothing  displeasing  to  the  authorities  with- 
out endangering  its  existence,  whereas  tiie  PeLit 
Journal  may  publish  whatever  suits  its  purpose, 
heedless  of  unpleasant  consequences.  The  tool  may 
bray,  but  the  sage's  mouth  is  forcibly  closed.  "  Tim- 
othee  Trimra  "  is  applauded  when  he  writes  something 
unusually  coarse  or  silly,  while  Prevost-Paradol  is 
prosecuted  should  he  criticise  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  prescience  of  a  statesman  and  the 
calmness  of  a  philosopher. 


CLOUGH'S  LIFE  AND  POEMS. 

AuTiiUR  Hugh  Ci.ougu  was  bom  at  Liverpool 
in  1819.  His  lineage  was  of  some  anticjuity  and 
distinction  ;  among  his  ancestors  he  counted  a  great 
granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.  Not  long  before  his 
birth  his  father,  the  third  son  of  a  family  often  chil- 
dren, left  the  Welsh  valleys  in  which  the  Cloughs 
bad  been  established  for  al>out  three  centuries,  and 
settled  as  a  merchant  in  Liverpool.  When  Arthur 
was  four  years  old  the  whole  family  removed  to 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  where  his  childhood 
was  pjissed  in  close  companionship  with  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Clough  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  wo- 
man. She  laid  in  her  son's  character  the  founda- 
tion of  that  earnestness  and  sense  of  duty  which  was 
afterwanls  to  be  developed  by  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  In  this  respect  Arthur  Clotigh  formed  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  great  mothers  are  most 
imjx)rtant  in  the  formation  of  great  men.  "  She 
had  no  love  of  beauty,"  says  her  ilaughter, "  but  stern 
integrity  was  at  the  lx)ttom  of  her  character.  She 
loved  what  was  grand,  noble,  and  enterprising,  and 


was  truly  religious There  was  an  enthusiasm 

about  her  that  took  hold  of  us,  and  made  us  see 
vividly  the  things  that  she  taught  us."  With  this 
mother  Clough  read  Pone's  Iliad  and  Odi/asey,  the 
lives  of  Leonidsis,  Epammondas,  and  Columbu'*,  and 
the  historv  of  the  Protestant  struggles  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, shaping  his  early  ideal  of  nobleness  by  such 
examples  of  heroic  self-devotion  to  great  causes. 
He  was  graver  and  more  thoughtful  than  other 
boys,  apt  to  use  set  phrases,  and  not  a  little  pedan- 
tic in  his  views  of  life.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  writes 
to  t«ll  his  sister  that  the  holidays  are  going  to  b^gin 
in  these  solemn  words  :  "  The  summer  vacation  is 
now  just  approaching,  afler  which  time  we  shall  be 
conducted,  either  bv  Uncle  Alfred  or  Uncle  Charles, 
to  Rugby,  which  is  not  far  from  Leamington,  at 
which  place  Cousin  Eliza  is  at  school."  His  letter 
ends  with  this  elaborate  sentence  :  "  Were  you  not 
grieved  to  hear  that  magnificent  building,  York 
Minster,  had  been  partly  destroyed  through  the  de- 
structive means  of  fire  ?  " 

Clough's  family  remained  at  Charleston,  while  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Rugby,  and  his  brother  George 
to  Chester.  It  was  then  that  the  most  remarkable 
period  in  his  life  began,  —  a  period  of  promise  and 
hope  which  were  destined  to  much  disappointment. 
It  IS  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  his  letters  written 
at  that  time  from  Rugby.  They  forcibly  illustrate 
the  power  and  nature  of  Dr.  Arnold's  influence,  the 
high  moral  atmosphere  which  pervaded  the  school, 
and  the  almost  unhealthy  sense  of  responsibility  and 
jjrematurc  importance  which  was  forced  upon  the 
older  boys.  Life  between  the  age  of  ten  and  nine- 
teen was  already  a  most  serious  thing  to  some  of  Ar- 
noM's  pupils.  They  worked  at  their  own  education 
and  at  the  improvement  of  their  little  world  as  con- 
sciously and  zealously  as  a  London  clergyman  among 
his  flock,  as  a  philosopher  intent  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  system,  combining  self-culture  antl 
missionary  labors  in  one  continued  effort  of  elaborate 
earnestness.  Clough  was  soon  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  which  showed  itself  in  a  profound  be- 
lief that  Rugby  was  "  the  best  of  all  public  schools, 
which  are  the  best  kind  of  schools ! "  Nor  was  he 
content  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  position 
merely :  he  felt  himself  an  integral  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, a  member  on  whom  in  a  great  measure  its 
welfare  was  dependent,  and  who  was  bound  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  interests  when  needful  to  the  common 
good.  "  I  sometimes  think,"  he  writes,  "  of  giving 
up  fagging  hard  here,  and  doing  ail  my  extra  work 
in  the  holidays,  so  as  to  have  my  time  here  free  for 
these  two 'objects:  1st,  the  improvement  of  the 
school ;  2d,  the  publication  and  telling  abroad  of 
the  merit><  of  the  school  by  means  of  the  Magazine.' 
These  ideas  governed  his  whole  school  life.  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  conducting  the  A'u</%  Matf- 
azine,  and  in  extending  his  personal  influence  by  ' 
"associating  with  fellows  lor  their  gootl."  The 
vigor  of  his  language  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  "  I 
verily  believe  iny  whole  being  is  soakeil  through 
with  the  wishing  and  hoping  and  striving  to  do  the 
.school  good,  or  rather  to  keep  it  up  and  hinder  it 
from  falling  in  this  (I  do  think)  very  ci'itical  time, 
so  that  all  my  cares  and  affections  and  conversation, 
thoughts,  wonLs,  and  deeds,  look  to  that  involuntii- 
rily."  At  another  time  he  says,  "  I  don't  know  which 
to  think  the  greatest,  the  blessing  of  being  under  Ar- 
nold, or  the  curse  of  being  witliout  a  home."  And 
again,  "  At  school,  where  I  am  loveil  by  many,  and 
where  I  am  living  under,  and  gathering  wisdom  from, 
a  great  and  good  man,  such  a  prospect  makes  me 
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tremble,  for  it  seems  to  be  too  fair  for  earth."  At 
the  same  time  he  writes  to  liis  younger  brother,  im- 
pressing upon  his  softer  mind  the  duties  of  practical 
religion,  of  sttsadiness  of  aim,  and  of  constant  striving 
against  indolence.  There  was  little  indolence  in 
Clough's  life  at  that  time.  Indeed,  though  vigorous 
by  constitution  and  athletic  in  his  habits,  his  health 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  broken  by  too  assiduous 
study  and  premature  an.xiety. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  something  morbid  in  all  this.  Yet,  allowing  for 
the  peculiar  tone  which  Rugby  under  Arnold's  in- 
fluence acquired,  we  must  admire  this  single-hearted 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  a  school,  this  enthusiasm 
for  the  character  of  a  great  teacher,  this  constant 
shaping  of  daily  thoughts  and  actions  to  a  high,  un- 
selfish end.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  for  a  boy,  as 
well  as  for  a  man,  such  a  moral  condition  is  good. 
We  cannot  but  compare  this  spirit,  if  overstrained 
yet  vigorous,  with  the  selfishness,  low  aims,  and  lack 
of  purity  in  many  schools. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  excessive.  Clough  seems 
never  to  have  recovered  from  the  hotbed  system  of 
Rugby.  His  physical  and  mental  health  suffered  in 
consequence  of  that  precocious  development.  When 
he  entered  the  larger  world  of  Oxford,  with  princi- 
ples adapted  to  the  sphere  which  he  had  left,  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  plasticity  of  youth.  Ques- 
tions which  might  have  proved  a  lighter  burden  to 
less  conscious  and  formed  characters,  disturbed  his 
peace ;  his  old  confidence  was  gone ;  and  by  the 
time  of  his  leaving  college  for  the  world  of  London, 
one  might  already  have  applied  to  him  what  was 
originally  said  of  a  greater  poet,  "II  etait  un  jeune 
homme  d'un  bien  beau  passe." 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Rugbeians  of 
that  day  was  a  profound  belief  in  the  institution  to 
which  they  belonged.  They  seemed  never  to  forget 
that  when  other  youths  were  boys  they  had  been 
men :  that  while  others  had  picked  up  ideas  and 
opinions  here  and  there  by  chance,  they  had  re- 
ceived the  sharp  and  glittering  coinage  of  Arnold's 
brain.  This  made  them,  as  all  the  members  of  a 
new  and  pushing  body  must  be,  somewhat  insuffer- 
able. They  formed  themselves  into  "  a  high  Arnold 
set,"  and  sought  the  improvement  of  their  college 
by  extending  to  its  members  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing Rugby  friends.  Clough  began  his  life  at 
Balliol  in  this  strain.  A  flourish  of  trumpets  had 
preceded  his  reception  as  senior  scholar  of  the  year 
183G,  and  the  most  brilliant  career  was  expected  of  , 
liim.  But  he  soon  submitted  to  the  g^'nius  of  the 
place.  Instead  of  proselytizing  he  seemed  likelv  to 
become  a  proselyte.  The  doctrines  of  J.  H.  New- 
man and  the  Tractarian  party  were  then  disturbing 
Oxford.  Clough  came  under  the  influence  of  Warcl, 
•who  was  zealous  in  dialectics  among  the  youn^rer 
men,  "  asking  you  your  opinions  on  every  possible 
subject  of  this  kind  you  can  enumerate  ;  beginning 
with  Covent  Ganlen  and  ^lacready,  and  certainly 
not  ending  till  you  got  to  the  question  of  the  moral 
sense  and  deontology."  Nothing  could  be  more  dif- 
fertmt  from  the  vigorous  simplicity  with  which  Ar- 
nold impressed  upon  his  jiupils  his  own  definite  con- 
clusions on  intellectual  or  moral  questions.  Clough's 
philosophy  was  deranged  ;  nmUitudes  of  things  about 
which  he  thought  he  had  attained  to  certainty  be- 
came unsettled  ;  and  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
regain  a  clear  insight.  Perhaps  this  was  inevitable  ; 
the  bent  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  inclined  him  to 
an  almost  morbid  scrupulousness,  and  to  speculation 
without  end.      He  equally  distrusted  his  own  in- 


stincts and  the  opinions  of  the  world,  while  the  moral 
sensitiveness  to  which  he  was  constitutionally  in- 
clined had  been  augmented  rather  than  diminished 
by  his  school  life.  Other  men  are  able  after  a  time 
to  dismiss  the  insoluble  problems  which  must  suggest 
themselves  to  every  thinking  mind,  or  at  least  to  en- 
tertain them  only  as  matters  of  inquiry  independent 
of  the  real  concerns  of  life.  But  Clough  carried 
them  about  with  him ;  they  formed  the  foreground 
and  the  background  to  all  his  pictures  of  the  world  ; 
they  hung  like  a  thick  cloud  over  his  spirit,  and  lay 
like  obstacles  upon  the  path  which  he  desired  to 
tread.  Thus  the  great  force  of  character  which  in 
times  of  more  settled  opinion  would  have  rendered 
him  distinguished  as  a  man  of  action  was  neutral- 
ized ;  and  the  genius  which  might  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  some  solid  work  of  art,  was  frittered 
away  and  obscured  by  doubts.  His  own  thoughts 
corroded  the  intellect  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
the  best  powers  of  his  nature  were  left  to  prey  upon 
themselves. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  should  dwell  upon  this 
spectacle  of  a  baffled  intellect.  Nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  answer  this  question  were  it  not  for  another 
side  of  Clough's  character,  in  which  we  see  the  real 
greatness  of  the  man.  Hampered  as  he  always  re- 
mained by  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  world,  he 
was  yet  content  to  wait  and  trust  though  every- 
thing around  him  seemed  confused  and  dark.  Such 
daily  work  as  came  to  him  he  did  with  all  his  might. 
Above  all  things,  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in  make- 
believe  religions  and  opinions  of  which  he  had  dis- 
cerned the  hoUowness.  In  the  midst  of  doubt  about 
the  proper  object  of  life,  he  never  swerved  from  the 
conviction  that  there  was  a  duty  to  be  obcye<l,  —  a 
law  of  right  and  wrong  which  should  not  be  trans- 
gressed. And  though  all  kinds  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious questions  plagued  his  reason,  he  held  fiist  to 
the  belief  that  truth  immutable  abode  behind  the 
clouds ;  that  God,  the  source  of  all  good  things,  was 
cognizant  of  what  we  thought  or  did  or  said.  The 
inq)ortance  of  such  a  faith  as  this  will  not  be  under- 
valued by  any  one  who  has  observed  the  want  of 
tone  and  moral  helplessness  to  which  mere  scep- 
ticism leads  ;  who  has,  for  instance,  compared  the 
life  of  Clough  with  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  a  far 
greater  artist,  and  a  far  less  estimable  man. 

"The  New  Sinai,"  "The  Questioning  Spirit," 
and  the  lines  beginning  "  Whate'er  when  face  to 
face  we  see,"  among  Clough's  poems,  show  the  depth 
of  these  convictions  in  his  soul.  Such  bitter  pieces 
as  "  The  Latest  Decalogue,"  "  There  is  no  God,  the 
wicked  saith,"  and  "  Easter  Day,"  prove  that  his 
hick  of  definite  beliefs  did  not  spring  from  want  of 
earnestness  or  thought,  but  that  he  had  passed 
beyond  the  standing-point  of  common  orthodo.xy 
without  gaining  ground  sufficiently  sure  to  base  a 
new  creed  upon.  "  He  Mould  not  make  his  reason 
blind,"  he  could  not  solidify  the  prejudices  of  the 
mass,  cry  peace  where  there  was  no  peace,  or  dis- 
honestly ac(juicsce  in  certain  formuhis  because  the 
world  at  large  expected  it.  The  poem  which  begins 
"  O  thou  whose  image  in  the  shrine  of  human  spirits 
dwells  divine,"  is  a  sufficiently  clear  expression  of 
the  earnest,  if  sad  and  undefined,  faith  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  grave.  It  is  this  j)rofbund 
reverence,  this  courage,  this  patience,  this  sincerity, 
this  belief  in  the  unseen,  this  loyalty  to  duty,  which 
we  admire  in  Clough,  and  which  make  the  story  of 
his  life  instructive.  We  need  these  qualities  in  the 
present  day,  when  peojjle  are  too  ready  on  the  one 
hand  to  hoot  down  speculation  and  to  stifle  doubt, 
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wliilu  others  take  a  pride  in  rushing  preniaturel)'  to 
ne<;ative  conclusions. 

Tlie  j)crplu.\ities  of  Clougli's  mind  so  far  hindered 
his  activity  that  he  was  precluded  from  achieving; 
all  the  .'icademical  honors  that  were  e.xiHJcted  of 
hini.  Before  leaving  Rugby  the  competition  for 
jjrizcs  and  distinctions  had  lo-^t  i'or  him  the  charm 
of  novelty.  His  success  at  Balliol  sufficed  to  in- 
crease his  reputation,  but  not  to  stimulate  ambition. 
He  took  a  .second  class  in  the  final  examinations, 
and  after  failing  to  obtain  a  fellowsliip  in  his  own 
college,  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1842.  Among 
tutors  and  contemporaries  his  renown  was  great,  — 
far  greater  than  his  actual  achievements  warranted. 
Freshmen  pointed  out  the  grave  and  silent  scholar, 
deep-voiced,  broad-chested,  with  peculiar  reverence, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the 
university  is  still  wont  to  say,  that  no  man  he  has 
known  at  Oxfonl  bore  so  clear  a  mark  of  genius  as 
Clough.  Personally,  he  became  the  object  of  de- 
voted friendship.  The  mi.xture  of  power  and  ten- 
derness, of  tliought  and  feeling,  of  upright  honesty 
and  diffidence,  which  marked  his  character,  drew 
men  towards  him.  He  proved  successful  as  a  pri- 
vate "coach"  and  as  a  tutor  in  his  college.  But 
this  fair  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to  last  long. 
His  position  as  the  fellow  and  tutor  of  a  great  college 
brought  him  necessarily  into  close  contact  with 
many  of  the  principles  about  which  he  had  serious 
doubts.  He  was  expected  to  teach  and  enforce 
what  he  could  at  most  but  half  believe,  and  thus 
perpetually  found  himself  in  a  false  position.  His 
own  language  illustrates  the  painfulness  of  this 
state  :  "  If  I  begin  to  think  about  God,"  he  writes, 
"  there  arise  a  thousand  questions  ;  and  whether  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  answer  them  at  all,  or  whether 
I  should  not.  answer  them  in  the  most  diametrically 
opposite  purjwrt,  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt.  If  I 
am  to  study  the  (juestion,  I  have  no  right  to  put  my 
name  to  the  answers  beforehand,  or  to  join  the  acts 
of  a  body,  and  be  to  practical  purposes  one  of  a  body, 
who  accept  these  answers  of  which  I  propose  to  ex- 
amine the  valiility." 

Here  is  a  sorry  pass  for  an  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious man  who  has  signed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  finds  himself  reputed  by  his  colleagues  and  the 
world  as  one  of  their  paid  champions.  Clough  felt 
.so  hampered  by  his  jHwition  at  Oriel,  that  Tie  de- 
cided, in  1848,  to  resign  his  tutorship:  almost  any- 
thing, he  thought,  was  "  honester  than  being  a 
teacher  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles."  A  few  months 
later  he  rcsijnied  his  fellowship  and  cut  himself 
adrifl  from  Oxford.  By  this  step  he  gained  some 
freedom,  but  he  lost  pecuniary  advantages  of  no 
slight  imfwrtancc,  congenial  occupations,  and  the 
society  of  cultivated  men.  His  father  had  recently 
failed  in  business,  so  that  this  sudden  renunciation 
of  a  lucrative  and  certain  post  made  his  relations 
not  a  little  anxious.  "  They  wrote  kindly  and  tem- 
jierately,  on  the  whole,"  he  says,  "  made  the  most  of 
coascientiousness,  but  were  alarmed  with  ideas  of 
extreme  and  extravagant  views."  To  Clough  him- 
self the  breaking  of  his  fetters  brought  a  sense  of 
infinite  rt-lief  He  spent  the  Easter  vacation  of 
1H48  at  Paris,  among  the  stirring  scenes  of  revolu- 
tions anil  counter-revolutions.  His  letters  at  that 
time  took  a  curiously  Carlylesnue  tone,  and  it  is 
clear  that  from  the  various  activities  around  hira  he 
caught  a  spark  of  genuine  enthusiasm.  His  gen- 
erous nature  sympathized  with  every  effort  after 
freedom  ;  and  he  almost  won  for  himself  the  title  of 
socialist,  then  dreaded  with  a  superstitious  terror, 


by  the  tirades  which  he  delivered  against  *•  well-to- 
doism  "  and  "  aristocracies."  This  spirit  prompted 
him  to  write  at  Oxford,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Duty  of  Retrenchment  durin//  the 
(Ireiit  Ir'ish  Famine,  in  which  he  thus  appeals  to 
the  students  of  the  univei-sity :  "  O  ye,  born  to  be 
rich,  or,  at  least,  born  not  to  be  poor ;  ye  young 
men  of  Oxford,  who  gallop  your  horses  over  Bul- 
lingdon,  and  ventilate  your  fopperies  arm-in-arm  up 
the  High  Street,  abuse,  if  you  will,  to  the  full  that 
other  plea  of  the  spirits  or  thoughtlessness  of  youth, 
but  let  me  advise  you  to  hesitate  ere  you  venture 
the  question,  '  May  I  not  do  what  I  like  with  my 
own  ?  ere  you  meddle  with  such  edge  tools  as  the 
subject  of  property."  The  poetical  iispect  of  these 
sympathies,  instead  of  the  didactic  or  ininatorj',  was 
set  ibrth  in  his  poem  of  The  Bothie,  —  a  pleasant 
idyl  of  Oxford  reading  parties,  written  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1848.  It  is  clear  that  a  man  of  genius,  so 
well  provided  with  doubtful  opinions  on  social,  po- 
litical, and  religious  questions,  was  not  likely  to  keep 
(juiet  and  at  ease  in  the  hen-roost  of  Oxford,  where 
heterodoxies  even  of  the  retrograde  and  Roman- 
izing order  were  regarded  with  great  hoiTor. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849,  Clough  accepted  the 
headship  of  Univei-sity  Hall,  London.  This  institu- 
tion was  but  just  founded,  and  before  it  came  into 
working  order  he  had  time  to  visit  Rome,  and  be  a 
witness  of  the  extinction  of  Mazzini's  republic.  His 
letters  from  Rome  are  full  of  vigorous  thought  and 
graphic  touches.  It  was  during  his  detention  in  the 
beleaguered  city  that  he  wrote  the  Amours  de  Voy- 
age, which,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  his  most 
finished  poem.  The  autumn  found  him  cstiiblished 
in  Gordon  Square,  at  the  hea<l  of  his  hall,  alone, 
and  comparatively  free.  He  had  hoped  for  perfect 
liberty  of  thought  and  action ;  but  this  he  could  not 
find.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  his  life  was  destined  to 
prove  one  perpetual  hustling  against  orthodoxies,  — 
at  Oxford,  against  the  ortho<loxy  of  the  English 
Church,  —  in  London,  against  the  orthodoxy  of  hetr 
erodoxical  opinions,  —  in  America,  against  the  or- 
thodoxy of  established  Unitai'ians.  The  social  prob- 
lems which  life  in  London  forces  upon  a  solitary 
man  plagued  him.  He  could  not  fix  himself  to 
money-making  as  the  object  of  existence,  and  was 
always  restless  as  to  the  utility  of  his  own  occupa- 
tions. To  one  of  his  friends  he  writes,  "  I,  like  you, 
have  jumped  over  a  ditch  for  the  fun  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  would  not  be  disinclined  to  be  once  more 
attain  in  a  highway,  with  my  brethren  and  compan- 
ions.     But   Spartatn   uaclus  es,  hanc  orna 

Nothing  is  very  good  anywhere,  I  am  afraid."  Lat- 
er on  he  said,  in  the  same  strain,  "  I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  I  must  not  trifie  away  time  in  anything  which 
is  not  really  a  work  to  some  purpose,  and  that  any 
attcm|)t  to  be  happy,  except  in  doing  that,  would 
be  a  mere  failure,  were  it  apparently  successful.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  be  said  to  me  that  I  must  do 
this,  or  else  '  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  t^iken 
away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.'  There 
is  nothing  very  terrible  in  this,  but  I  cannot  get  my- 
self to  look  at  things  as  mere  means  to  money-maK- 
ing ;  and  yet  if  I  do  not,  I  seem  in  some  sense 
guilty."  The  dramatic  poem  Dipsychtis,  written  in 
1850,  shows  how  profoun«llv  his  whole  mental  con- 
stitution wiis  divided  and  distracted  by  the  sense  of 
unaccomplishment  and  misdirected  energies.  Some 
of  its  lines  are  pointed  to  himself:  — 

*'  Ileartily  you  will  not  take  to  AnyUiinp  -, 
Whatever  Iiuppeu,  don't  I  wc  you  still 

UtrioK  no  life  at  all  ? 

....  Mvthinks  I  see  you 
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Throufrli  everlndUnu  limboes  of  void  time, 
Tttlrliuif  iind  twiddling  ineffectively, 
And  indctcrniiuutely  swaying  forever." 

In  fsu't,  Clough  was  one  of  those  men  who  long  for 
work,  whose  consciences  oppress  them  if  they  rest 
a  moment  idle,  but  who  cannot  set  their  hands  to 
anything  which  seems  to  them  worth  doing.  They 
are  too  acutely  critical  to  put  their  faith  in  the  sys- 
tems that  satisfy  other  men,  too  scrupulous  to  let 
the  (juestion  go  unsolved,  and  use  their  energy  in 
the  pursuit  of  selfish  aims.  A  church  is  the  proper 
sphere  for  these  men ;  that  alone  consecrates  daily 
labor  to  spiritual  ends,  and  relieves  the  zealous 
worker  of  importunate  responsibility.  But  the  time 
has  long  gone  by  since  any  church  could  satisfy  the 
mind  of  such  a  man  as  Clough.  His  painful  sensi- 
bility to  all  the  puzzles  of  the  world  incapacitated 
him  for  useful  labor  even  when  he  most  desired  it. 

Yet  we  must  not  fall  into  a  one-sided  view  of 
Clough's  character.  He  was  not  a  sour  misanthro- 
pist or  gloomy  dreamer.  Much  humor  and  interest 
lu  many  subjects  are  shown  in  all  his  letters,  and 
the  creeds  which  supported  his  life  were  of  a  high 
and  noble  kind.  Of  rehgion  he  speaks  thus  :  "  My 
own  leeling  does  not  go  along  with  Coleridge  in 
attributing  any  special  virtue  to  the  facts  of  the 
Gos|>el  history.  They  have  happened,  and  have 
produced  what  we  know  have  transformed  the  civil- 
ization of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  barbarism  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  into  Christendom.  But  I  can- 
not feel  sure  that  a  man  may  not  have  all  that  is 
important  in  Christianity  even  if  he  does  not  so 
much  as  know  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  existed. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  doubts  respecting  the  facts 
related  in  the  Gospels  need  give  us  much  trouble. 
Believing  that  in  one  ly  or  other  the  thing  is  of 
God,  we  shall  in  the  <  .d  know,  perhaps,  in  what 
way,  and  how  far  it  wa^  so.  Trust  in  God's  justice 
and  love,  and  belief  in  his  commands  as  written  in 
our  conscience,  stand  unshaken,  though  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  or  even  St.  Paul,  were  to  fail. 

"  Tlie  thing  which  men  must  work  at  will  not  be 
critical  »|uestions  about  the  Scriptures,  but  philo- 
sophical jiroblems  of  grace,  and  free  will,  and  of  re- 
demption as  an  idea,  not  as  an  historical  event. 
What  is  the  meaning  of '  Atonement  by  a  Crucified 
Saviour'?  How  many  of  the  Evangelicals  can  an- 
swer that  ?  " 

And  of  his  theory  of  life  we  hear,  —  "As  for  the 
objects  of  life,  heaven  knows  !  they  differ  with  one's 
opjjortunities.  (a.)  Work  for  othere,  —  political,  me- 
chanical, or  as  it  may  be.  (b.)  Personal  relations, 
(c.)  linking  books,  pictures,  music,  etc.  (</.)  Living 
in  one's  shell.  '  Tliey  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait.'  "  There  is  nothing  fanciful  or  trivial  or  self- 
ish in  either  of  these  creeds.  Insuflicient  as  they 
may  be  to  hapi/mess,  far  as  they  may  be  from  sup- 
plying a  man  less  powerful  than  Cloufjh  with  en- 
ergy to  battle  in  the  world,  they  reveju  to  us  the 
patience  of  a  calm  and  philosophic  mind.  "  If  we 
die  and  come  to  nothing,"  he  remarks,  "  it  docs  not 
therefore  follow  that  lite  and  goodness  will  cea.se  to 
be  in  heaven  and  earth."  In  this  negative  stoicism 
of  a  man  defrauded  of  positive  creeds  and  unwilling 
to  relapse  into  selfish  indifference  there  is  something 
which  moves  admiration  even  more  than  i)ity  in  the 
midst  of  sadness.  University  Hall  having  proved  a 
failure  aa  far  aa  Clough  was  concerned,  he  set  out 
in  1852  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World. 
What  it  cost  him  to  leave  England  may  easily  be 
guessed,  and  is  pathetically  expressed  iu  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  of  a  poem  written  on  the  voyage  :  — 


"  Come  back  ;  come  back  ;  and  whither  back  or  why  ? 

To  fan  quenched  hopes,  forsaken  schemes  to  try  ; 

Walk  the  old  flelds  ;  pace  the  familiar  street ; 

Pream  with  the  idlers,  with  the  banla  compete. 
Come  bsick,  come  back. 
"  Come  back  -,  come  back  ;  and  whither  and  for  what? 

To  finger  idly  some  old  Qordiau  knot, 

Unskilled  to  sunder,  and  too  weak  to  cleave, 

And  with  much  toil  attain  to  half  believe. 

Come  back,  come  back. 
"  Come  back  -,  come  back  ;  yea,  back  indeed  do  go 

Sighs  panting  thick,  and  tears  that  want  to  flow  ; 

Vond  fluttering  hopes  upraise  their  useless  wings. 

And  wishes  idly  struggle  in  the  strings. 

Come  back,  come  back." 

There  was  even  pain  in  relinquishing  his  old  per- 
plexities, or  rather  in  carrying  them  away  with  him 
to  new  and  less  congenial  scenes.  Yet  even  Clough 
hiul  reasons  in  the  history  of  his  own  family,  in  his 
political  sympathies,  and  in  the  friendship  which  he 
had  formed  for  Emerson,  to  fed  less  doubtful  about 
the  advantages  of  expatriation  than  many  were  who 
seek  their  fortunes  in  the  colonics.  He  travelled 
with  Thackeray,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  .so- 
ciety of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Channing,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Dana,  Lowell,  and  others.  The  Bothie, 
which  suited  American  tastes,  had  gained  for  him 
a  poet's  reputation ;  and  his  sound  scholarship  se- 
cured him  the  certainty  of  work.  After  settling  at 
Cambridge  with  the  intention  of  making  "  pupilliz- 
ing  and  writing"  his  vocation,  he  was  forthwith 
engaged  in  teaching  Greek  to  an  American  youth 
of  seventeen  yeai-s  of  age,  and  six  feet  one  in  height, 
and  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  revised  edition  of 
Dryden's  Plutarch.  But  he  found  it  languid  work. 
The  novelty  of  American  life  wore  off;  the  tyranny 
of  fi.\ed  opinions  made  itself  felt  even  in  the  United 
States,  and  Clough  was  glad  enough  to  hear  of  a 
place  in  the  Privy  Council  Office  having  been  pro- 
cured for  him  by  friends.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1853,  fi-oin  which  time,  till  his  death  in  ISGl,  he 
led  a  uniform,  hard-working,  uneventful  life. 

In  185  4  he  man-ied,  and  subsequently  had  two 
children,  to  whom  he  was  most  devotedly  attached. 
The  nature  of  his  employment  was  on  the  whole  sat- 
isfactory. "  I  am  going  on  here,  working  in  the 
office  in  the  ordinary  routine,  which,  however,  afler 
yejirs  of  great  tuition,  is  really  a  very  great  relief. 
All  education  is  in  England,  and  I  think  in  America, 
so  mixed  up  with  religious  matters,  that  it  is  a  great 
difficulty."  Another  time  he  says,  in  something  of 
his  old  s])irit,  '•  Well,  I  go  on  in  the  office  —  optrose 
nUi'd  af/ando  — very  operose,  and  nihil,  too."  At  the 
same  time  the  society  of  eminent  men,  Carlyle  and 
Tennyson  and  others,  whose  friendship  he  formed 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  the  pretty  regu- 
lar correspondence  which  he  kept  up  with  his  Amer- 
ican ac(}uaintances,  his  lively  interest  in  home  and 
foreign  politics,  and  the  reading  of  cun-ent  litera- 
ture, supplied  his  life  with  numerous  and  pleasant 
sources  of  occupation.  His  work  was  unintcimitting 
in  its  energy.  The  condition  of  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  Privy  Council  Office  at  the  time 
when  his  aitsistance  was  rcfjuired  enabled  him  to 
exercise  those  administrative  powers  which  he  jkjs- 
sessed  so  largely,  and  which  had  been  so  long  dor- 
mant. He  infused  lu-w  lile  into  the  system.  Nor 
was  he  content  with  his  official  labors,  but  continued 
to  devote  his  spare  time  to  conducting  for  Miss 
Nightingale  the  business  connected  with  her  Cri- 
mean expedition.  Two  years  before  his  death  his 
health  began  to  waver.  He  visited  Greece  and 
Constantinople  in  the  April  of  1861,  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  travelled  in  the  Pyrenees. 
During  these  journeys  he  was  alone ;  but  in  that 
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suinmer  Mrs.  Cloiijih  joined  liim.  They  went  to- 
getlier  across  the  Alps  to  Florence,  where  his  health 
gave  way  entirely  beneath  the  attack  of  a  malarious 
fever.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  in  his 
forty-thirtl  year,  iujd  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  just  outside  the  Porta  h  Pinti.  He  lies 
not  Jar  fi*om  the  graves  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  and  ot"  Theodore  Parker, 
upon  the  slope  beneath  the  cypress-trees  within 
view  of  "  quiet  pleasant  Fiesole,"  a  spot  second  only 
in  beauty  and  interest  to  Shelley's  grave  beneath 
the  walls  of  Kome. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  echo  the  words  of  one 
of  his  biographers,  who  says,  "  This  truly  wiis  a  life 
of  mu(rh  performance,  yet  of  more  promise."  Dur- 
ing his  two  and  forty  years  Clougli  did  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  average  man ; 
and  none  could  have  cavilled  at  the  results  of  his 
life  had  it  not  been  palpable  ii'om  first  to  last  that 
Clough  was  far  above  the  ordinary  height  of  men. 
This  to  those  who  knew  him  was  stamped  on  his 
face  and  form,  on  his  actions,  and  on  his  expressed 
opinions,  and  we  who  only  judge  of  him  by  poems 
and  remains  may  find  it  legible  upon  his  written 
words. 

Atler  writinj^  many  pieces  in  the  Rughg  Magazine, 
Clough  began  his  career  as  a  poet  at  Oxford  by  the 
publication  of  a  little  volume  of  fugitive  pieces  called 
Amharvalia.  He  and  his  friend  Burbidge  brought 
it  out  conjointly  in  1848.  Shortly  after  this  he  wrote 
and  printed  The  Bothie  of  Tober  na  Vuolich ;  at 
Rome,  in  1849,  he  composed  the  Amount  de  Voyage, 
which  were,  however,  not  given  to  the  Avorld  till 
1858.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  Dipxt/chus  and 
Easter  Dag,  the  former  at  Venice,  the  latter  at  Na- 
ples. Thus  all  his  principal  poems  were  written  be- 
fore 1851,  and  all  were  localized,  —  Scotland,  llome, 
Venice,  and  Naples  supplying  the  scenery  of  his  lour 
chief  works.  After  1850,  his  genius  seemed  to  have 
fallen  asleep,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  of  his 
death  that  it  reappeared  again  in  a  wholly  different 
kind  of  composition.  Alari  Magna,  or  Tales  on 
Board,  consists  of  three  stories  supposed  to  have 
been  told  on  successive  nights  by  fellow-travellers 
in  an  American  steamer.  'Fhey  are  written  in  the 
style  of  Crabbe,  with  some  affectation  of  Crabbe's 
prosaic  plainness,  but  more  of  delicacy  than  the  poet 
of  the  borough  ever  showed. 

Tliese  tales  have  been  regardetl  by  some  critics 
as  a  falling-ofT  from  Clough's  earlier  productions, 
and  an  indication  of  failing  strength  ;  others  will 
see  in  them  the  resurrection  of  a  true  poetic  genius 
in  a  new  and  healthier  direction.  As  regards  ex- 
pression, concentration,  and  vigor  of  description. 
The  Clergyman's  Tale  is  superior  to  any  of  Clough's 
other  works.  We  do  not  trace  in  it  the  painful  in- 
tensity of  Easter  Day,  but  the  subject  is  one  that 
enlists  the  broadest  human  sympathies,  and  does 
not  appeal  merely  to  a  passing  phase  in  some  dis- 
tempered souls.  Mari  Magna  might,  in  our  opin- 
ion, be  compared  to  the  fresh  growth  of  young  and 
vigorous  i^hoots,  which  a  tree  puts  forth  when  it  has 
been  relieved  of  withered  or  decaying  branches. 
The  speculations  out  of  which  Dipsychus,  Easter 
Day,  and  Amours  de  Voyage  were  woven  inter- 
rupted the  healthy  development  of  Clough's  geiiiu.H. 
It  was  only  when  he  absolutely  abandoned  them, 
and  directed  his  poetic  powers  to  subjects  outside 
himself,  and  capable  of  true  artistic  treatment,  that 
he  won  a  place  among  the  {XMits  of  the  j^orld. 
Death  put  a  stop  to  the  further  expansion  of  a  mind 
which  showed  so  fair  a  promise  of  nobler  and  more 


enduring  fruit.  Fixing  our  attention  upon  the 
poems  which  survive,  we  notice  that  Clough's  prin- 
cipal defect  lay  in  the  power  of  expression.  He  did 
not  use  language  with  any  facility,  so  that  his  words 
barely  and  unattractively  clothe  thoughts  of  great 
fertility  and  l)eauty.  Even  in  his  correspondence 
this  is  apparent.  A  certain  meagreness  and  awk- 
wardness of  speech  seems  habitual  to  his  style.  In 
spite  of  this  defect,  however,  which  ought  to  have 
resulted  in  extreme  concentration,  he  wa.s  frequently 
diffuse.  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if  he  had  a  tliought 
he  could  not  seize,  and  wandered  around  it  in  a 
haze  of  barren  words.  Piiges  of  Dipsychus  will  il 
lustrate  this  criticism  ;  they  are  tedious  from  theli 
length  and  ambiguity,  and  want  of  ornament.  On 
the  other  hand,  whenever  Clough  felt  intensely,  and 
grasjXid  a  simjjle  thought  with  mastery,  his  words 
are  few,  and  fall  like  hammer-strokes.  Nothing  can 
be  more  impressive  in  Its  naked  force  than  this  pas- 
sage from  Easier  Day :  — 

"  What  if  the  women,  ere  the  dawn  was  gray, 
Saw  one  or  more  preat  angels,  as  they  say, 
(Angels,  or  Ilim  himselQ  ?    Yet  neitJier  there,  nor  then. 
Nor  afterwards,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  at  all. 
Hath  He  appeared  to  Peter  or  the  Ten  ; 
Nor,  save  in  thunderous  terror,  to  blind  Saul  } 
Save  in  an  after-Gospel  and  late  Creed, 

He  is  not  risen,  indeed,  — 

Christ  is  not  risen  '. " 

Some  words  need  to  be  said  in  explanation  of  these 
lines.  Easier  Day  is  to  Clough's  other  poems  what 
The  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  is  to 
Wordsworth's  volumes.  It  expresses  with  admira- 
ble concentration  the  despair  which  he  felt  when  he 
compared  the  promises  of  Christianity  with  the 
guilt  and  misery  of  men  ;  the  bitterness  that  filled 
his  soul  when  he  reflected  on  the  disappointment  of 
long-cherished  hopes,  the  death  of  ancient  creeds, 
and  the  necessity  of  walking,  unenlightened  from 
above,  in  a  dark,  wicked  world.  It  is  a  cry  of  want 
and  pain  wrung  f iom  the  soul  of  one  to  whom  belief 
is  vital,  but  whom  reason  and  reflection  force  to 
leave  the  trodden  pathways  of  religious  faith.  Its 
tone  of  defiant  bitterness  is  very  characteristic  of 
Clough.  He  was  not  wont,  like  Alfred  de  Musset, 
to  pour  out  his  anguish  in  eloquent  apostrophes  to 
the  crucifix  of  happier  and  humbler  creeds  ;  he  did 
not  Indulge  in  pathetic  reminiscences ;  but  he  fixed 
his  mind  upon  the  realities  of  present  experience, 
whether  hard  or  soothing.  By  the  side  of  despair, 
such  as  this,  — 

"  Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  ■ools  beremred : 
Of  all  tiie  creatures  under  heaven*!  wide  cope 
yVe  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  once  moat  hope. 
And  most  bellefless,  that  had  moot  believed. 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just,  — 
Yea,  of  that  Just  One  too  ! 
It  is  the  one  sad  Qospel  that  la  true — 
Christ  is  not  risen  ! " 

he  could  set  these  milder  meditations,  — 

"  Sit  if  ye  win,  sit  down  upon  the  ground. 
Yet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  calmly  look  uoand. 

Whate'er  befell. 

Karth  is  not  bell  ; 
Now,  too,  as  when  it  Ant  begmn. 
Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 
Vor  all  that  breathe  beneath  tt>e  heaven's  high  cope, 
Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence  liope.  g 
Ilojie  conquers  cowardice,  Joy  grief ; 
Or  at  the  least,  tUth  unbeUef.] 
Though  dead,  not  dead  ; 
Not  gone,  though  fled  } 
Not  lost,  though  vaoiahed.'^ 
la  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed. 
He  is  yet  risen  indeed  ; 
■B  Christ  is  yet  risen."  ">• 

If  we  seek  to  affiliate  Clough  to  his  legitimate 
predecessors  in  English  literature,  we  shall  find  that 
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he  dcpcfnds  linoally  from  AVordswortli.  The  two 
poets  wen'  alike  strong;  in  their  friendships,  genial 
m  their  daily  life,  yet  bitter  and  unsparinji  of  their 
seem  where  vice  or  folly  called  for  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. They  both  belonged  to  that  breed  of  plain 
livers  and  high  thinkei-s,  lovei-s  and  observers  of  na- 
ture in  all  her  moods,  philosophical  thinkers  and  lib- 
eral politicians,  who  form  the  flower  of  English  lit- 
erary men.  How  deeply  Clough  sympathized  with 
the  beauties  of  nature  may  be  seen  in  his  poem  of 
the  Jiolhie.  It  is  written  in  loose  hexameters  not 
very  different  in  their  jingling  measure  from  a  kind 
of  prose.  This  undress  suited  Clough's  style,  and 
enabled  him  to  express  himself  with  force  and  free- 
dom. The  poem  is  an  Oxford  idyl,  showing  how 
men  live  together,  walk  and  talk  and  dance  and 
fall  in  love  when  they  assemble  in  a  summer  long 
vacation  among  highland  lakes.  The  simple  love 
story  which  relieves  this  narrative  is  very  well  told. 
Amours  de  Voyaf/e  pretends  to  more  of  artistic  com- 
pleteness ;  it  consists  of  letters  from  Home,  Flor- 
ence, and  elsewhere,  written  to  their  several  friends 
by  an  English  girl  and  a  self-analytical  Englishman, 
who  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Accidents  of  trav- 
elling separate  them,  and  we  never  know  the  end 
of  their  story. 

The  elegiacs  of  this  poem  faintly  recall  Goethe's 
lloman  elegies :  the  hexameters  are  like  those  of 
the  Bothie.  Dipsi/chus,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the 
story  of  a  man  with  a  double  soul  — or  rather  with 
two  voices  in  his  soul  —  one  impelling  him  to  seek 
the  world  and  action  and  indulge  his  instincts,  the 
other  leading  him  aside  to  meditation  and  the  pu- 
rity of  a  secluded  life.  It  is  the  old  contest  between 
llesh  and  spirit,  real  and  ideal,  action  and  dream- 
ing, the  world  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be,  viewed 
through  the  peculiar  medium  of  Clough's  perturba- 
tions at  the  time  when  he  composed  It.  IIow  much 
it  owes  to  Faust  in  conception  and  execution  we 
need  not  inquire.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
powerlessness  to  take  any  course,  the  wire-drawn 
subtlety,  the  high  moral  tone,  and  the  mixed  mo- 
tives of  modern  scepticism.  One  or  two  passages 
in  this  yjoem  reveal  a  greater  fluency  of  languiige 
than  is  common  with  Clough.  We  will  conclude 
our  notice  by  extracting  one  of  these  :  — 

"  0  happy  hours  '.  ''  | 
O  compensation  ample  fur  long  days 
Of  what  imputieiit  tont^ucs  call  wretchedness  ! 
O  tHjiiutiful  beneath  the  roaftic  moon 
To  walk  the  watery  way  of  palaces  ! 
O  beautiful,  o'ervaulted  with  KimmeU  blue. 
This  spacious  court,  with  color  and  with  gold, 
M'ith  cu|>olas  ami  pinnacles,  and  points. 
And  crosses  multiplex,  luid  tips  and  balls  ■■ 
^Vherewith  the  bright  sUirs  unreproving  mix, 
(Nor  scorn  by  hasty  eyes  to  be  confused)  ; 
Fantistically  perfect  this  low  pile 
Of  Oriental  glory  ;  these  loug  ranges 
Of  classic  chiselling,  this  gay  flickering  crowd, 
And  the  calm  campanile.    Ileautiful ! 
O  beautiful !  and  that  seemed  more  profound. 
This  morning  by  the  pillar  when  I  sat 
UiMler  the  great  arcade  at  the  review, 
And  took,  anti  held,  and  ordered  on  my  brain 
The  fkcet  an<l  the  voices,  and  the  whole  mass 
O'  the  motley  facts  of  existence  flowing  by  ! 

0  perfect  if 't  were  all !     But  it  is  not ; 
flints  haunt  me  ever  of  a  more  beyond  ; 

1  am  relinked  by  a  sense  of  the  incomplete, 
Of  a  completion  over  soon  assumed, 

Of  a«ldinx  up  too  soon.     What  we  call  sin, 

I  could  believe  a  |>ainful  o|>ening  out 

Of  paths  fur  ampler  virtue.    The  bare  field 

Scant  with  lean  ears  of  harvest,  long  ha<t  mocked 

The  vexl  lilHirious  fanner  ;  came  at  length 

The  deei)  plough  in  the  laiy  undersoil 

Down.<lriving  ;  with  a  cry  Karth's  fibres  crack, 

And  a  few  months,  and  lo  !  the  golden  leas 

And  Autumn's  crowded  shocks  and  loadsd  wains." 
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M.  DE  LA]tf  ARTINE  AT  HOME. 

[Translated  for  Every  Satl'rdat  from  Le  Grand  Journal.] 

A  PRESSING  and  warm  invitation  carried  me,  a 
few  years  since,  back  to  a  spot  where  memory  often 
delighted  to  roam,  but  from  which  life's  vicissitudes 
had  for  many  a  long  twelvemonth  separated  me.  It 
was  an  autumnal  evening.  The  sun  was  pouring  its 
last  rays  on  the  vineyards  of  Le  Mdconnais.  The 
vine-leaves  were  just  becoming  sear  and  yellow. 
Knots  of  vintagers,  scattered  over  the  declivities  of 
the  hills,  heaped  grapes  in  barrels,  and  sang  as  they 
labored.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  cities 
are  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  when  the  coun- 
try becomes  animated  with  new  life  by  the  guests 
who  flock  to  it,  either  to  take  part  in  its  harvest- 
homes  or  to  taste  the  charms  of  rural  vacation. 
Every  inhabitant  of  the  country  summons  around 
him  the  companions  of  pleasure  or  the  comrades 
of  labor.  The  vintagers  lengthen  their  table  ;  the 
wealthy  landed  proprietor  opens  wide  the  portal 
of  his  mansion. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  most 
hospitable  roots  of  old  Burgundy.  This  is  no  com- 
monplace compliment  paid  my  host.  I  have  but 
one  word  to  say  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  The 
roof  which  glittered  amid  the  vineyards  on  a  fertile 
hillside,  exposed  to  all  the  beams  of  the  southern 
sun,  was  Montceau,  M.  de  Lamartine's  estate. 

While  my  horses  walked  up  the  long  avenue 
which  separates  the  chateau  de  Montceau  from  the 
road  I  surrendered  myself  to  the  suggestions  of 
memory.  It  raised  the  ghosts  of  many  a  departed 
year,  —  of  no  less  than  fifty  years.  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  evoked  my  youth,  the  old  friends  who  sleep  un- 
der the  churchyard's  sod,  the  old  familiar  haunts  I 
believed  long  since  forgotten.  AVith  the  air  of  my 
native  place,  which  I  breathed  after  a  prolonged 
absence,  perfumes  of  the  olden  time  returned,  and 
the  faded  colors  of  the  past  seemed  to  revive  with 
new  lustre.  Amid  the  images  which  presented 
themselves  to  my  mind  I  tried  to  recall  Laraartine 
as  he  was  in  our  most  youthful  days.  I  need  not 
depict  those  distant  images  here.  Has  he  himself 
not  painted  them  ? 

Nevertheless,  here  is  a  scene  which  I  believe  has 
never  before  been  in  print,  and  which  has  remained 
in  my  memory  like  one  of  those  pale  flashes  of  light- 
ning which  silently  illuminate  the  horizon  as  it"  to 

herald  the  coming  storm.      In  the  Manpiis  D 's 

drawing-room  often  assembled  the  few  families  who 
composed  the  aristocracy  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
who  were  connected  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or  of  old 
and  traditional  friendship.  Few  persons  were  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion.  Our  fathers  and  mothei-s 
formed  a  cirele  around  the  hearth,  while  we,  young 
girls  and  young  men,  grouped  in  a  corner,  talked 
gayly  but  noiselessly  with  the  carelessness  of  our  age. 
One  among  us  alone  remained  silent  and  thouglit- 
ful.  He  had  a  handsome  face,  easy  mannei-s,  dis- 
tinction, a  pleasing  voice,  fire  in  his  eyes,  and  ad- 
mirable black  curling  hair  on  his  forehead. 

One  day  an  elderly  gentleman  took  his  seat 
among  us  and  questioned  us.  Aged  jieople,  for 
whom  the  future  has  no  mirages,  take  delight  in 
plaj'Ing  with  the  soap-bubbles  which  youth  blows  in 
their  presence.  On  this  occasion  we  were  giving 
merry  chase  to  the  butterflies  of  the  future.  Each 
one  of  us  confessed  his  dream,  or  smiled  at  some 
illusion,  or  evoked  some  desire.  Our  taciturn  com- 
rade remained,  as  usual,  silent ;  but  his  turn  came 
to  speak.     He  refused  to  do  so  at  first ;  but  when 
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pressed  to  declare  liis  wish,  he  siuhlenly  rose,  an<l 
giviu<5  ;i  strange  glance  at  us,  said,  in  a  slow,  meas- 
ured voice,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself,  "I 
shouUl  like  —  I  should  like  to  be  king." 

Some  of  us  laughed ;  but  all  of  us  remembered 
that  chiUl's  remark,  because  it  came  from  a  man'a 
heart.     He  felt  something  there. 

Thi.s  child  was  none  other  than  Alphonse,  son  of 
the  Chevalier  dc  Prat,  —  a  handsome  boy,  but  never 
gay;  —  wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts,  a  boy  of  a  proud 
aftil  rather  shy  nature.  This  wiis  all  we  knew  about 
him.  A  few  yeai"s  atterwaixls  he  w;\s  called  Lamar- 
tine,  .and  the  whole  world  repeated  his  njune. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  king  !  "  lias  not  his  wish 
nearly  been  gratified  ?  Did  not  Fortune  place  a 
crown  and  sceptre  on  the  tribune  from  which  he 
addressed  the  people  ? 

My  revery  followed  him  amid  his  triumphs. 
What  an  astonishing  career  this  man  has  run  ! 
AVealthy  by  his  ancestors,  and  wealthy  by  his 
works  ;  a  patrician  by  birth  and  by  intellect;  capa- 
ble of  all  sorts  of  glory,  and  attaining  them  all ; 
generous  to  prodigality ;  Fortune's  spoilt  child, 
spendthrift  of  all  the  riches  she  lavished  on  him ; 
throwing  to  the  winds  his  heart's  dreams  and  his 
pride's  songs ;  living  like  a  king  on  the  domain  of 
his  genius  ;  lavishing  gold  around  him,  not  to  satisfy 
vulgar  piissions,  but  to  trample  it  under  loot ;  and  at 
last  a  beggar,  but  a  royal  beggar,  —  begging  millions 
borroweu  from  the  world  m  Genius's  name,  and 
which  the  world  returns  to  him  lor  the  sake  of  the 
gotl  who  ix)?sesses  him  and  whoso  orat-le  he  was ! 
Oracle,  —  victim  may  be  ! 

I  was  still  plunged  in  these  reverif^,  when  my 
carriage  halted ;  the  door  oiwjned  and  I  got  out, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  young  women,  who  held 
out  their  hands  to  me  with  e.xclamations  and  com- 
pliments of  welcome.  I  was  almost  a  stranger, 
although  an  old  friend  ;  I  was  greeted  with  smiles, 
and  they  gave  me  handsome  children  to  kiss  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  long  blonde  hair. 

Then  we  continued  to  climb  the  hill,  having  on 
each  side  of  u.s  a  long  line  of  lattice-work  covered 
with  fruit-laden  grape-vines,  which  bordered  both 
sides  of  the  avenue. 

As  we  drew  near  the  state  court-yard,  we  discov- 
ered an  old  man  of  noble  appearance  and  loiVy 
stature,  wearing  a  black  frock-coat  buttoned  up  to 
the  neck.  It  w;is  the  illustrious  vintager.  He  came 
slowly  to  us,  occasionally  stooping  as  he  approached 
to  caress  with  his  hand  a  beautiful  Persian  grey- 
hound, his  old  and  faithful  Ali.  He  greeted  me 
with  the  melancholy  smile  which  I  so  well  knew, 
and  wonls  from  his  noble  soul  which  greatly  agi- 
tated the  phantasmaof  souvenirs  that  I  had  evoked. 

We  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  I  had  the  re- 
gret to  find  al>sent  that  noble  and  great  woman 
who  so  worthily  shares  the  poet's  career.  An  ill- 
ness (which  was  to  prove  fatal)  had  for  some  days 
previously  prevented  her  from  doing  the  honoi's  of 
this  family  meeting  which  every  autumn  a.«semble8 
at  St.  Point  and  at  Montceau  many  guest.s,  and  the 
sisters,  nieces,  and  nephews  of  M.  de  Lamartine. 
But  her  works  spoke  for  her  in  the  antique  drawing- 
room. 

Mmc.  de  Lamartine  is  an  amateur  of  gre;it  dis- 
tinction, and  she  would  doubtless  have  been  a  fine 
artist  had  her  generous  heart  dareil  devote  to  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  beautiful  the  hours  she  so  prodi- 
gally gave  to  the  poor. 

l)inner  was  served.  What  a  fresh  garland  of 
young  faces,  intelligent  smiles,  and  respectful  afiec- 


tion  crowned  the  old  age  of  the  poor  great  man  that 
evening!  In  front  of  him  sat  his  niece,  Countess 
Valentine,  beautiful  with  graces  and  distinction, 
who  has  devoted  herself  to  the  poet,  and  made  her- 
self the  vestal  of  the  god  of  poetry.  On  M.  de  La- 
martine's  right  was  another  niece,  the  Countess  de 
PieiTcdos,  ibrmerly  the  friend  of  Mme.  limile  de 
Girardin,  and  the  heiress  of  all  of  Mmc.  de  Girar- 
din's  talents ;  next  to  her  was  her  daughter,  young 
i\Iuie.  de  Lacretelle.  There  were  otliers  besides 
these  ;  and  there  were  beautiful  children,  a  country 
neighbor,  and  the  old  liimily  physician,  —  a  venci-- 
able  hermit,  whom  M.  de  Lamartine  accompanied  a 
few  months  afterwards  to  his  long  home  in  the  vil- 
lage cemetery,  —  and  lastly,  a  young  professor,  a 
poet,  and  a  disciple  of  our  great  master. 

M.  de  Lamartine  t.ilked  about  the  vintage  with 
his  neiglibor,  —  about  the  quality  of  the  vine,  the 
price  of  casks,  and  other  particulars  relating  to 
agriculture ;  then  he  became  silent,  borne  by  some 
revery  far  away  I'roni  us.  He  long  remained  a 
stranger  to  the  simple,  playful,  animated  convei-sa- 
tion  which  sparkled  like  new  wine  around  the  table. 
It  was  only  at  the  dessert  he  resumed  the  reins  of 
this  familiar  conversation,  and  led  us,  by  I  do  not 
remember  what  train  of  thought,  towards  those 
Oriental  shores  washed  by  the  Jlediterranean.  He 
extemporized  a  splendid  description  of  the  enchant- 
ing panoramas  of  Greece  and  Asia.  His  voice  was 
full  of  leeling,  and  carried  us  away  with  him.  How 
ibrtunate  are  they  who  live  around  the  hearth  of 
great  men ! 

After  dinner  we  went  on  the  terrace.  Here  we 
saw  a  toucliing  scene.  The  wives  and  daughtere  of 
the  vintagers  of  ^Montceau  had  assembled  tlicre  to 
present  their  landlord  with  baskets  filled  with  those 
fine  and  delicate  waffles  made  in  Le  Maconnais  vil- 
lages. M.  de  Lamartine  thanked  them  most  warm- 
ly, talking  sometimes  with  one  and  sometimes  with 
another,  sometimes  in  French  and  sometimes  in  the 
local  dialect. 

The  old  doctor  said  to  me :  "  See  how  he  loves 
these  excellent  pesisants,  and  how  happy  he  is  among 
them.  Did  you  observe  how  many  Louis  d'or  dis- 
creetly fell  froui  his  hand  to  pay  an  hundred-fold 
the  humble  olFering  of  each  woman  ?  Is  it  really 
prodigality  to  make  people  happy  with  that  ingen- 
uous generosity  which  is  Ignorant  of  its  own  benefi- 
cence V  IJesides,  gold  under  these  cij-cumstances  is 
nothing  but  a  pledge  of  aflectlon,  and  I  am  wrong 
to  talk  about  payment ;  for  those  excellent  people 
who  you  now  see  open  their  han<ls  to  receive  his 
money  will  subscribe  to-morrow  perhaps  to  the 
Cours  de  Litterature,  saying,  '  Poor  ^lonsieur  Al- 
j)lionse  !  we  really  must  give  him  our  alu;s  too ! ' 
There  is  reciprocity  of  good  offices,  and  nobody 
leels  humiliated." 

Of  a  truth,  I  soon  saw  this  wa.«!  no  incorrect  rep- 
resentation of  their  relations.  The  two  groups  of 
landlords  aiul  tenants  were  in  a  short  time  but  one 
gi'oup.  A  peasant -woman  who  stootl  near  me  said 
to  me :  "  How  thoroughly  our  excellent  ^lonsleur 
Alphonse  is  the  child  of  our  own  mountains.  Ho 
has  not  forgotten  it ;  neither  have  we.  One  day  I 
went  to  Macon  to  sell  milk  and  cheese.  I  heanl 
somebody  coming  behind  say  to  me,  in  our  local 
dialect:  Veux-tu  in'bailli  in  mottrciau  de  ta  mt- 
trtt  f  (^Vciix-fu  me  ilonncr  tin  morceatt  de  ta  rOtic  f 
Wilt  thou  give  me  a  bit  of  thy  roast'/)  I  turne<l 
around  and  .saw  a  Uill,  handsome  gentleman,  whom 
I  did  not  at  fii-st  ix'cognize.  He  s;iid  to  me:  T'nc 
recouynais  duonc  pe  Alphaonse  f     (7'i«  tic  rccanuais 
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ilonc  pas  Alphonse  f  Dost  thou  not  recognize  Al- 
phonsc?)  'T  was  he,  madam.  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  many  a  year,  and  he  reminded  mc  in  this  way 
of  the  times  when  we  went  together  driving  cows  on 
the  mountain  hard  by  Milly,  and  when  he  would 
ask  me  to  share  my  hmcheon  witli  him.  I  can't 
help  thinking  the  Lord  Ahnighty  has  made  me  a 
mighty  big  fool,  for  not  a  Avord  could  I  find  on  my 
tongue's  end  to  say  to  him ;  all  I  could  do  was  to 
cry  with  joy." 

It  was  with  profound  sadness  that  I  next  day 
quitted  Montceau,  for  I  thought  that  beneath  the 
apparent  calmness  of  this  patriarchal  old  age  lay 
concealed  many  tortures  and  many  agonies  of  head 
and  of  heart. 


BLACK   SHEEP. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

TIDED  OVER. 

It  was  the  fourth  morning  after  George  Dallas's 
arrival  in  Amherst,  the  day  on  which  his  mother  had 
appointed  by  letter  for  him  to  go  over  to  Poynings, 
and  there  receive  that  which  was  to  set  him  free 
from  the  incubus  of  debt  and  difficulty  which  had 
so  long  oppressed  him.  An  anticipation  of  pleasure 
crossed  his  mind  so  soon  as  he  first  opened  his  eyes ; 
he  soon  remembei'cd  whence  the  satisfaction  sprung, 
and  on  going  to  the  window  and  looking  out,  he 
found  that  nature  and  he  were  once  again  in  accord. 
As  at  the  time  of  his  misery  she  had  worn  her  black- 
est garb,  her  direst  expression,  so  now,  when  hope 
seemed  to  gleam  upon  him,  did  Nature  don  her 
flowery  robes  and  array  herself  in  her  brightest 
verdant  sheen.  Spring  was  rapidly  ripening  into 
summer;  into  the  clean  and  comely  little  town, 
which  itself  was  radiant  with  whitened  door-steps, 
and  newly  painted  woodwork,  and  polished  brass 
fittings,  came  wafled  delicious  odors  from  outlying 
gardens  and  uplands,  where  the  tossing  grass  went 
waving  to  and  fro  like  the  undulations  of  a  restless 
sea,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the  sturdy  old  farm- 
houses, dotted  here  and  there,  stood  out  like  red- 
faced  islands.  Dust,  which  even  the  frequent  April 
sliowers  could  not  lay,  was  blowing  in  Amherst 
streets;  blinds,  which  had  been  carefully  laid  by 
during  the  winter  (the  Amherst  mind  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  spring  blinds  for  outside  use,  and  con- 
tented itself  with  modest  striped  sacking,  fastened 
between  hooks  on  the  shop  fronts,  and  poles  socketed 
into  the  pavement),  were  brought  forth  and  hung  up 
in  all  the  glory  of  cleanliness.  It  was  reportea  by 
those  who  had  been  early  astir,  that  Tom  Leigh,  the 
mail-cart  driver,  had  been  seen  with  his  white  hat 
on  that  morning,  and  any  Amherstian  who  may  have 
previously  doubted  whether  the  fine  weather  had 
actually  arrived,  must  have  been  flinty-hearted  and 
obdurate  indeed  not  to  have  accepted  that  assurance. 

The  sunshine  and  the  general  brightness  of  the 
day  had  its  due  effect  on  George  Dallas,  who  was 
young,  for  a  nineteenth-centurv  man  almost  roman- 
tic, and  certainly  impressible,  llis  spirits  rose  within 
him,  as,  hi."?  breakfast  finished,  he  started  off  to  walk 
to  Poynings.  Drinking  in  the  loveliness  of  the 
broad  sun-steeped  landscajie,  the  sweet  odors  com- 
ing towards  him  on  the  soft  breeze,  the  pleasant 
sound,  were  it  chink  of  blacksmith's  hammer,  or 
hum  of  bees,  or  voice  of  cuckoo  hidden  deep  in 
distant  bright-leaved  woods,  the  young  man  lor  a 


time  forgot  his  baser  associations  and  seemed  to 
rise,  in  the  surroundings  of  the  moment,  to  a  better 
and  purer  frame  of  mind  than  he  had  known  for 
many  years. 

Natural,  under  such  circumstances,  was  the  first 
turning  of  his  thoughts  to  his  mother,  to  whose  deep 
love  and  self-sacrifice  he  was  indebted  for  the  free- 
dom which  at  length  was  about  to  be  his.  In  his 
Avorst  times  there  had  been  one  bright  spot  of  love 
for  her  in  all  the  black  folly  of  his  life,  and  now  the 
recollection  of  her  disinterestedness  and  long  suffer- 
ing on  his  behalf  made  her  as  purely  dear  to  him  as 
when,  in  the  old  days  that  seemed  so  long  ago,  he 
had  said  his  prayers  at  her  knee.  He  recollected 
walking  with  her  in  their  garden  on  mornings  like 
these,  when  they  were  all  in  .all  to  each  other,  soon 
after  his  father's  death,  when  that  chastening  mem- 
ory was  on  them  botli,  and  before  there  was  any 
thought  of  Mr.  Carruthers  or  his  niece  —  or  his 
niece  !  —  and  straightway  off  went  his  thoughts  into 
a  different  channel.  What  a  pretty  girl !  so  soft 
and  quiet,  so  fresh  withal,  and  frank,  and  guileless, 
so  different  to  —  Well,  he  did  n't  know ;  with 
similar  advantages  Harriet  might  have  been  very 
much  the  same.  But  Miss  Carruthers  was  certainly 
specially  charming ;  the  talk  which  they  had  had 
together  showed  that.  The  talk  which  they  had 
together  ?  Was  he  not  entering  her  own  domain  ? 
What  if  she  were  to  meet  and  recognize  him  there  ? 
That  would  spoil  all  their  plans.  A  word  from  her 
would  —  O  no  !  Though  Mrs.  Carruthers  might 
not  have  been  intended  as  a  conspirator  by  nature, 
George  felt  by  his  recent  experience  of  his  mothcr^s 
movements  that  she  would  have  sufiicient  foresight 
to  prevent  Clare  from  leaving  the  liouse  just  at  that 
time,  lest  she  might  discover  the  rendezvous  in  the 
shrubbery.  Tlie  tact  that  had  so  rapidly  shifted 
the  venue  of  their  last  meeting  from  the  bustle  of 
the  draper's  to  the  calm  solitude  of  the  dentist's 
would  assuredly  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  young 
girl  from  intruding  on  their  next  appointment. 

Busy  with  these  thoughts,  and  ever  and  anon 
pausing  to  look  round  him  at  the  fair  scenes  through 
which  he  was  passing,  George  Dallas  pursued  his 
way  along  the  high  road  until  he  gained  the  summit 
of  the  little  hill  whence  is  obtained  the  first  view  of 
Poynings  and  its  grounds.  There  he  stopped  sud- 
denly ;  from  that  point  he  had  always  intended  to 
reconnoitre,  but  he  had  never  anticipated  seeing 
what  he  did  see,  —  a  carriage  driving  through  the 
•open  lod^e  gates,  and  in  the  carriage  reclining  at  his 
ease  no  less  a  person  tlian  Mr.  Capel  Carruthers. 
It  was  he,  not  a  doubt  about  it,  in  the  respectability 
of  his  glossy  broad-brimmed  hat,  in  his  white  whis- 
kers, in  his  close-fitting  dogskin  gloves,  in  the  very 
double-gold  eyeglass  with  which  no  was  looking  at 
nature  m  a  very  patronizing  manner.  Even  if  he 
had  not  been  short-sighted,  Mr.  Carruthers  was  at 
such  a  distance  as  would  utterly  have  prevented 
him  from  recognizing  anyone  on  the  top  of  the  hill; 
but  George  Dallas  no  sooner  saw  him  than  instinc- 
tively he  crouched  down  by  the  hedge-side  and 
waited  until  the  carriage  was  rolling  down  the  av- 
enue ;  then  he  slowly  raised  himself,  muttering,  — 
"  What  the  deuce  has  brouglit  him  back  just 
now  ?  confound  him  !  What  on  earth  will  she  do  ? 
It 's  most  infernally  provoking,  just  at  this  very  nick 
of  time  ;  he  might  have  kept  off  a  few  hours  longer. 
She  won't  come  to  the  shrubbery  now  ;  she 's  fright- 
ened out  of  her  life  at  that  old  ruffian,  and,  by 
George,  I  shall  be  put  ofi"  again !  After  all  I  've 
said  to  Routh,  after  all  the  castles  in  the  air  which 
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I've  been  biiUdinfj  on  tlie  chance  of  getting  free,  I 
fhall  have  to  slink  back  to  town  empty-handed!" 
He  was  leaning  over  a  gate  in  the  hedge,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  shook  liis  fist  at  the  unconscious  county 
magistrate,  visible  in  the  distance  now  but  by  the 
crown  of  his  hat.  "  Except,"  continued  George, 
"  knowing  how  deeply  I  'm  mvolvcd,  she  *1I  risk  all 
hazards  and  come  to  the  shrubbery.  Perhaps  she  *s 
started  now,  not  expecting  him,  and  when  he  reaches 
the  house  and  doesn't  find  her  there  —  he's  always 
hanging  on  her  trail,  curse  him  !  —  he  will  make  in- 
quiries and  follow  her.  That  would  be  worst  of  all, 
for  not  only  should  I  miss  what  she  promised  me, 
but  she  would  como  to  grief  herself,  jwor  darling. 
Well,  I  nmst  chance  it,  whatever  happens." 

He  turned  down  a  by -lane  which  ran  at  right 
angles  to  the  avenue,  pursuing  which  he  came  upon 
a  low  park  paling  enclosing  tiie  shrubbery.  Care- 
fully looking  round  him,  and  finding  no  one  within 
sight,  he  climbed  the  paling,  and  dropped  noiselessly 
upon  the  primrose-decked  bank  on  the  other  side. 
All  quiet ;  nothing  moving  but  the  birds  darting  in 
and  out  among  the  bright  green  trees,  and  the  grass- 
hoppers in  myriads  round  his  I'eet.  The  walk  had 
tired  him,  and  he  lay  down  on  the  mossy  turf  and 
awaited  his  mother's  coming.  Mossy  turf,  soft  and 
sweet-smelling,  the  loud  carol  of  the  birds,  the 
pleasant,  sootiiing,  slumberous  sound  of  the  trees 
bending  gently  towards  each  [other  as  the  mild  air 
rustled  in  the  leaves. 

It  was  long  since  he  had  experienced  these  inlhi- 
ences,  but  he  was  now  under  their  spell.  What  did 
they  recall  ?  Boyhood's  days ;  the  Bishop's  Wood, 
where  they  went  bird's-nesting;  Duke  Primus,  who 
won  "stick-ups,"  and  was  the  cock  of  the  school, 
and  Charley  Cope,  who  used  to  tell  such  good  stories 
in  bed,  and  Bergemann,  a  German  boj',  who  was 
drowned  in  a  pond  in  just  such  a  part  of  the  wood 
;;."'  this,  and  —  twelve  o'clock  rings  f^harply  ont  from 
the  tuiTct  clock  in  Poynings  stables,  and  at  it.<i  sound 
away  lly  the  ghosts  of  the  past.  Twelve  o'clock,  the 
time  appointed  in  his  mother's  letter  for  him  to  meet 
her  in  that  very  spot.  He  rose  up  from  the  turf, 
and  sheltering  himself  behind  the  broad  trunk  of 
an  old  tree,  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  No  huuiau  being  was  to  be  seen;  a  few 
rabbits  whisked  noiselessly  about,  their  little  white 
tails  gleaming  as  they  disappeared  in  the  brushwood, 
but  they  antl  the  birds  and  the  gr.-os.-hoppei's  com- 
jirised  all  the  life  about  the  place,  lie  looked  on  the 
big  tnift  and  the  checkered  .shade  between  them, 
and  tli«  glim[)sos  of  blue  }«kylight  Injlween  their  top- 
most boughs ;  he  left  his  vjtntagc-ground  and  strode 
listlessly  to  and  fro;  the  quarter  chime  rung  out  from 
the  tun*ot,  then  the  half-hour,  and  still  no  one  came. 

Some  one  coming  at  last !  George  l)alla.s's  quick 
eyes  make  ont  a  female  figinnj  in  the  far  distance, 
not  his  mother,  thongh.  This  woman's  back  is 
bowed,  her  step  slow  and  hesitating,  unlike  Mrs. 
Carrtrthcrs,  on  whose  matronly  beauty  Time  has  as 
yet  laid  his  gentlest  touch.  He  must  stand  aside, 
he  thought,  amongst  the  trees  until  the  now-<-omcr 
had  ]).i.«sed  by ;  but  as  the  woman  approached,  her 
gait  and  figure  seemed  f.imiliar  to  him,  and  when 
she  raise*!  her  heatl  and  lcjoke«l  round  her,  as  though 
expecting  some  one,  he  n-cognized  Nurse  Brookt»s. 
The  old  woman  gave  n  suppressed  scream  as  (Jeorjje 
DalljLs  stepped  out  from  among  the  trees  and  stood 
before  her. 

"  I  coulil  not  help  it,  Goorge,"  »tud  she :  "  I  could 
not  help  it,  though  I  was  looking  for  Si.u  expecting 
you  at  that  moment,  and  that  *b  more  than  you  were 


doing  for  me,  is  n't  it  ?    You  were  expecting  some 
one  else,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  Is  she  ill  ?  Has  her 
husband  found  out  ?  " 

"  Nothing !  She 's  —  well,  as  well  may  be,  poor 
dear,  and  —  " 

"  Then  she  has  n't  been  able  to  do  what  she  prom- 
ised ?  " 

"  O  George,  George,  did  you  ever  know  her  fail 
in  doing  what  she  promised,  from  the  days  when  you 
were  a  baby  until  now  ?  Better  for  her,  poor  thing, 
as  I  'vc  often  told  her,  if  she  had  n't  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  nurse,  I  knoAv  all  alwut  that,  of  course; 
but  why  is  n't  she  here  now  ?  " 

"  She  dare  n't  come,  George.  Master 's  come 
home  unexpected,  and  he  and  IMiss  Clare  are  with 
her,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  her  to  make  an  ex- 
cuse to  get  away.  So  she  just  nms  into  her  dress- 
ing-room for  a  minute  and  sends  to  me,  —  she  always 
sends  to  me  in  her  troubles,  as  you  'vc  seen  many  a 
time  and  oft.  Master  George,  —  and  tells  me,  she 
says,  '  Take  this  and  go  into  the  shrubbery,  and  tell 
(ieorge,'  she  says,  '  why  1  could  n't  come,  and  that  I 
sent  it  him  with  my  heart's  love,  and  God  bless  him,' 
she  says." 

As  the  old  woman  spoke,  she  produced  fi-om  her 
pocket  a  round  flat  parcel  wrapped  in  writing-paper, 
which  she  handed  to  Dallas.  He  took  it  with  a  very 
weak  attempt  at  unconcern  (he  did  not  know  with 
how  much  of  their  secret  his  mother  might  have  in- 
trusted the  old  nurse),  and  thrust  it  into  his  brea.st- 
jiocket,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Thanks,  nurse. 
That 's  all  right.     Did  she  say  anything  else  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  think.  O  yes  —  that  of  course  now 
you  would  not  remain  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
that  you  were  to  be  sure  to  write  to  her,  and  send 
your  address." 

"  She  need  not  be  afraid  —  I  'm  off  at  once  ! 
Good  by,  nurse.  Tell  my  mother  I  '11  hold  to  all  I 
promised  her.  Thank  her  a  thousand  times,  bless 
her  !  Good  by,  de.ar  old  woman  ;  perliaps  the  next 
time  we  meet  I  sha'n't  have  to  skulk  in  a  wood 
when  I  want  to  see  my  mother  !  " 

He  pressed  a  hasty  kiss  on  the  bid  woman's  up- 
turned face,  and  hurried  away.  The  last  sound  he 
had  uttered  seemed  to  have  rekindled  the  old  vin- 
dictive feeling  in  his  mind,  for  as  he  strode  away  he 
muttered  to  himself:  "  Skulking  in  a  wootl,  hiding 
behind  trees,  —  a  pretty  way  for  a  son  to  seek  his 
mother,  and  she  never  to  come  after  all !  Prevent- 
ed by  her  fear  of  that  pompous  idiot,  her  husband. 
To  think  of  her,  as  I  recollect  her,  b«Mng  afraid  of 
an  cmjjty-headed  dotard.  And  yet  he  is  kind  to 
her.  She  said  so  herself,  —  that's  nothing;  but 
Nui-se  Brookes  said  .so  too,  —  that 's  something,  — 
that's  everything.  If  he  were  not,  —  if  he  treated 
her  badly,  —  he  should  rue  it.  But  he  is  fond  of  her, 
and  proud  of  her,  as  well  he  may  1x5 ;  and  Clare, 
that  charming  girl,  is  hi?  niece.  Charming,  in'leed  ! 
Ah.  Capel  Carruthers,  you  have  a  wholesome  horror 
of  me,  but  you  little  know  that  two  guartlian  angels 
plead  for  you  !  " 

The  sight  of  the  jtark  paling  over  which  he  had 
climbed  into  the  shrubbery,  ami  over  which  lay  his 
only  way  ojit  of  it,  seemed  to  change  the  tenor  of 
his  thoughts.  He  stopped  at  once,  and,  looking  cau- 
tiously round,  stepped  m  among  the  trees.  an<l  drew 
from  his  breast  the  jiacket  which  Nui'se  Brookes  ha«l 
given  to  him.  He  tore  ofT  the  outer  covering  of 
writing-paper,  ami  carefully  placed  it  in  his  pocket, 
then  he  came  to  a  purple  morocco  ca.«e,  w^hich  he 
oiwned,  and  there  before  him,  set  off  by  the  velvet 
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on  which  it  lay,  was  the  bracelet,  a  band  of  dead 
gold,  set  with  splendid  wreaths  of  forf;;et-mc-nots  in 
diamonds  and  turquoises.  George  Dallas  took  it  up 
and  examined  it  attentively,  weighed  it  in  his  hand, 
looked  closely  at  the  stones  in  vai-ious  lights,  then 
replaced  it  in  its  case,  as  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
spreail  over  his  face. 

"  No  mistake  about  that ! "  said  he.  "  Even  I,  all 
unaccustomed  to  such  luxuries,  know  that  this  must 
be  the  right  thing.  She  has  sent  it  as  she  received 
it,  in  the  very  box,  with  the  swell  Bond  Street  jewel- 
ler's name  and  all !  Not  a  bad  notion  of  a  present, 
Mr.  Carruthers,  by  any  means.  You  've  money,  sir ; 
but,  it  must  be  owned,  you  've  taste  also.  It 's  only 
to  be  hoped  that  you  've  not  very  sharp  eyesight,  or 
that  you  '11  ever  be  tempted  to  make  a  very  close 
inspection  of  the  Palais  Royal  bijouterie  which  is 
doing  duty  for  this  in  the  jewel-box !  These  will  set 
me  clear  with  Routh,  and  leave  me  Avith  a  few  pounds 
in  my  pocket  besides,  to  begin  life  anew  with.  If  it 
does  that,  and  I  can  stick  to  my  employment  on  The 
Mercury,  and  get  a  little  more  work  somewhere  else, 
and  give  up  that  infernal  card-playing,  —  that's  the 
worst  of  it,  —  I  may  yet  make  our  friend  C.  C.  be- 
lieve I  am  not  such  a  miserable  scoundrel  as  he  now 
imagines  me ! " 

He  replaced  the  case  carefully  in  his  breast-pocket, 
climbed  the  palings,  and  was  once  more  on  the  high 
road,  striding  in  the  direction  of  Amherst.  Ah,  the 
castle-building,  only  occasionally  interrupted  by  a 
return  to  the  realities  of  life  in  scjueezing  the  packet 
in  his  breast-pocket,  which  he  indulged  in  during 
that  walk !  Free,  with  the  chance  and  the  power  of 
making  a  name  for  himself  in  the  world  !  free  irom 
all  the  debasing  associations,  free  from  Routh,  from 
Harriet  —  from  Harriet?  Was  that  idea  quite  so 
congenial  to  his  feelings  ?  to  be  separated  from  Har- 
riet, the  only  woman  whom,  in  his  idle,  dissipated 
days,  he  had  ever  regarded  with  anything  like  affec- 
tion, the  only  woman  who  —  and  then  the  bright 
laughing  face  and  the  golden  hair  of  Clare  Carru- 
thers rose  before  his  mind.  How  lovely  she  was, 
how  graceful  and  bred-looking,  above  all,  how  fresh 
and  youthful,  how  unsullied  by  any  contact  with  the 
world,  with  all  the  native  instincts  pure  and  original, 
with  no  taught  captivations  or  society  charms, 
nothing  but  — 
"YohoIYoho!" 

George  Dallas  started  from  his  revery  at  the  re- 
jxiated  cry,  and  only  just  in  time  sprang  from  the 
middle  of  the  road  along  w^hich,  immersed  In  thought, 
he  had  been  plodding,  as  the  mail-cart,  with  its  red- 
faced  driver,  a  sprig  of  lilac  in  his  breast,  and  a  bunch 
of  laburnum  behind  each  car  of  his  horse,  cxmc 
charging  full  upon  him.  The  driver  was  a  man 
choleric  by  nature,  .ind  with  a  great  sense  of  his 
position  as  an  important  government  odicer,  and  he 
glared  round  at  George  and  asked  him  a  few  rapid 
questions,  in  which  the  Devil  and  his  suj)poscd  rcsi- 
(lence  were  referred  to  with  great  volubility.  Under 
less  pleasant  circumstances  Dallas  would  probably 
have  returned  his  greeting  with  interest;  as  it  was, 
he  merely  laughed,  and,  waving  his  hand,  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  the  inn,  whence,  having  paid  his  bill, 
he  returm^d  to  London  by  the  first  train. 

During  the  whole  of  the  journey  up  to  town  the 
young  man's  thoughts  were  6llcd  with  his  intentions 
for  the  futurt!.  and  no  sooner  had  the  train  stoi)i)ed 
at  London  Bridge  than  he  determined  to  go  at  once 
to  The  Mercury  office  and  announce  his  readiwess 
to  undertake  any  amount  of  work.  Accordingly  he 
struck  away  across  the  Borough,  and,  crossing  Black- 


friars  Bridge,  dived  among  a  mass  of  streets  running 
at  rifjht  angles  with  Fleet  Street,  until  he  arrived 
at  a  larwe,  solemn,  squat  old  building,  over  the  door 
of  which  glimmered  a  lamp  with  the  words  "  Mer- 
cury Office"  in  half-effaced  characters.  A  smart 
pull  at  a  shaq),  round,  big  bell  brought  a  preter- 
naturally  sharp  boy  to  the  door,  who  at  once  recog- 
nized the  visitor  and  admitted  him  within  the  sacred 
precincts.  Up  a  dark  passage,  up  a  steep  and  regular 
flight  of  stairs,  George  Dallas  proceeded,  until  on 
the  first  floor  he  rapped  at  the  door  facing  him, 
and,  being  bidden  to  come  in,  entered  the  editorial 
sanctum. 

A  lar^e,  cheerless  room,  its  floor  covered  with  a 
ragged  old  Turkey  carpet,  on  its  walls  two  or  three 
bookshelves  crammed  with  books  of  reference,  two 
or  three  maps,  an  old  clock  gravely  ticking,  and  a 
begrimed  bust,  with  its  hair  dust-powdered,  and 
with  layers  of  dust  on  its  highly  developed  cheek- 
bones. In  the  middle  of  the  room  a  battered  old 
desk  covered  with  blue  books,  letters  opened  and 
unopened,  piles  of  manuscript  under  paper-weights, 
baskets  with  cards  of  invitation  for  all  sorts  of  soirees, 
entertainments,  and  performances,  and  snake-like 
india-rubber  tubes  for  communication  with  distant 
printing-offices  or  reportei-s'  rooms,  a  big  leaden 
inkstand  like  a  bath,  and  a  sheaf  oif'  pens  more  or 
less  dislocated.  At  this  desk  sat  a  tall  man  of  about 
fifty,  bald-headed,  large-bearded,  with  sharp  gray 
eyes,  well-cut  features,  and  good  presence.  This 
was  Mr.  Leigh,  editor  of  The  Mercury ;  a  man  who 
had  been  affiliated  to  the  press  from  the  time  of  his 
leaving  college,  who  had  been  connected  with 
nearly  all  the  morning  journals  in  one  capacity  or 
another,  correspondent  here,  manager  there,  de- 
scriptive writer,  leader-^vriter,  critic,  and  scrub, 
and  who,  always  rising,  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  press,  the  editor  of  The 
Statesman,  to  fill  the  vacant  editorial  chair  at  The 
Mercury.  A  long-headed,  far-seeing  man,  Grafton 
Leigh,  bright  as  a  diamond,  and  about  as  hard,  keen 
as  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  fine  fencer,  and  as  dif- 
ficult to  turn  aside,  earnest,  energetic,  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  caring  for  nothing  else  in  comparison,  — 
not  even  for  his  wife,  then  sound  asleep  in  his  little 
house  in  Brompton,  or  his  boy  working  for  his  exhi- 
bition from  Westminster.  lie  looked  up  as  George 
entered,  and  his  features,  tightly  set,  relaxed  as  he 
recognized  the  young  man. 

"  You,  Ward ! "  said  he.  "  We  did  n't  look  for  you 
till  to-morrow  night.  What  rush  of  industry,  what 
Sudden  desire  to  distinguish  yourself,  has  brought 
you  here  to-night,  my  boy  ?  " 

Before  George  could  answer,  a  young  man  came 
forward  from  an  inner  room,  and  caught  him  by  the 
hand. 

"  AVhat  Paul,  old  fellow,  this  is  delicious !  He 
must  be  brimming  over  with  ideas.  Chief,  and  has 
come  down  here  to  ventilate  them." 

"  Not  I,"  said  George.  "  My  dear  Chief,"  address- 
ing Leigh,  "  both  you  and  Cunningham  give  me 
credit  for  more  virtue  than  I  jmjsscss.  I  merely 
looked  in  as  I  passed  from  the  railway,  to  see  how 
things  were  going  on." 

"  This  w  a  sell,"  said  Mr.  Cunningham.  "  I 
thought  I  had  booked  you.  You  see  that  confound- 
ed Snimmer  has  failed  us  again.  He  was  to  have 
done  us  a  sensation  leader  on  the  murder  —  " 
"  The  murder  !  What  murder  V  " 
"  O,  ah,  I  forgot ;  happened  since  you  went 
away.  AVapping  or  Rotherhithe  —  some  water-side 
place  —  body  found,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ! 
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SliinuiKT  was  to  have  done  us  one  of  his  stirrers,  full 
of  adjectives,  denouncing  the  supineness  of  the  po- 
lice, and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  lie  's  never  turned 
up,  and  the  Chief  has  kept  me  here  to  fill  his  place. 
Confounded  nuisance  !  I  'ni  ol)liged  to  fall  back  on 
my  ol<l  subject, —  llegulation  of  the  City  TrafBc  !  " 

"  I  'in  very  sorry  for  you,  Cunningham,"  said  George, 
laughing ;  "  but  I  can't  help  you  to-night.  I  'm 
seedy  and  tired,  and  I  know  nothing  about  the  mur- 
der, and  want  to  get  to  bed.  However,  I  came  to 
tell  the  Chief  that  I  'm  his  now  and  forever,  ready 
to  do  double  ta^k  of  work  from  to-morrow  out." 

"  All  right,  Ward.  So  long  as  you  don't  overdo 
it,  I  shall  always  be  delighted  to  have  you  with  us," 
said  Mr.  Leigh.  "  Now  get  home  to  bed,  for  you 
look  dog-tired."  And  George  Dallas  shook  hands 
with  each  and  went  away. 

''  (Jlad  to  hear  we  're  going  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  work  out  of  Ward,  Chief,"  said  Cunningham, 
when  he  and  his  editor  were  alone  again.  "  He 's 
deuced  smart  when  he  likes,  —  as  smart  as  Shimmer, 
and  a  great  deal  more  polished  and  gentlemanly." 

"  Yes,"  said  Grafton  Leigh,  "  he's  a  decided  catch 
for  the  paper.  I  don't  think  his  health  will  last, 
though.  Did  you  notice  his  manner  to-night  ?  — 
nerves  agitated  and  twitching,  like  a  man  who  had 
gone  through  some  great  excitement !  " 


CHAPTER   X. 

DISPOSED   OF. 

It  was  very  late  when  George  Dallas  arrived  at 
Routh's  lodgings  in  South  Molton  Street,  so  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  announce  his  presence  by  a  pecu- 
liar knock,  known  only  to  the  initiated.  He  made 
the  accustomed  sign;U,  but  the  door  was  not 
opened  for  so  abnormally  long  an  interval  that  he 
began  to  think  he  should  have  to  go  away,  and  defer 
the  telling  of  the  good  news  until  the  morning.  He 
had  knocked  three  times,  and  was  about  to  turn  away 
from  the  door,  when  it  was  noiselessly  opened  by 
Harriet  herself.  She  held  a  shaded  candle  in  her 
hand,  which  gave  so  imperfect  a  light  that  Dallas 
could  hardly  see  her  distinctly  enough  to  feel  cer- 
tain that  his  first  impression,  that  she  w;vs  looking 
very  pale  and  ill,  was  not  an  imagination  induced 
b^  the  dim  light.  She  asked  him  to  come  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  said  she  had  just  turned  the  gas 
out,  and  was  going  to  bed. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,"  he  said, 
when  she  had  set  down  the  candle  on  a  table,  with- 
out rc-lighting  the  jjas,  '•  but  I  want  to  see  Ilouth 
particularly.     Is  he  m  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Harriet,  "  he  is  not.  Did  you  get  his 
letter  ?  " 

"What  letter?  I  have  not  heard  from  him.  I 
have  only  just  come  up  from  Amherst.  But  you 
look  ill,  Airs.  Ilouth.  Does  anything  ail  you  ?  Is 
anything  wrong?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "  nothing,  nothing. 
Routh  has  been  worried,  that 's  all,  and  I  am  very 
tired." 

She  pusbc«l  the  candle  farther  away  as  she  spoke, 
and,  placing  her  elbow  on  the  table,  i\»ted  her  head 
on  her  hand.  George  looked  at  her  with  concern. 
He  had  a  kind  heart  and  great  tenderness  for  women 
and  children,  and  he  could  forget,  or,  at  all  events, 
lay  aside  his  own  anxietii's  in  a  moment  at  the  sight 
of  sntreriug  in  a  woman's  face.  His  look  of  anxious 
sympathy  irritated  Harriet;  she  moved  uneasily 
and  impatiently,  and  said,  almost  harshly,  — 

"Never  mind  my  looks,  Mr.  Dallas;  they  don't 


matter.  Tell  me  how  you  have  sped  on  your  errand 
at  Poynings.  Ha.s  your  mother  kept  her  promise  ? 
Have  you  got  the  money  ?  I  hope  so,  for  I  am  sorry 
to  say  Stewart  wants  it  badly,  and  has  been  reckon- 
ing on  it  eagerly.  I  can't  imagine  how  it  happened 
you  did  not  get  his  letter." 

"I  have  succeeded,"  said  George.  "My  mother 
has  kept  her  word,  God  bless  her,  and  I  came  at 
once  to  tell  Ilouth  he  can  have  the  money." 

He  stopped  in  the  full  tide  of  his  animated  speech, 
and  looked  curiously  at  Harriet.  Something  in  her 
manner  struck  him  as  being  unusual.  She  was  evi- 
dently anxious  about  the  money,  glad  to  see  him, 
and  yet  oddly  absent.  She  did  not  look  at  him, 
and  while  he  spoke  she  had  turned  her  head  sharply 
once  or  twice,  while  her  upraised  eyelids  and  parted 
lips  gave  her  face  a  Heeting  expression  of  intense 
listening.  She  instantly  noticed  his  observation  of 
her,  and  said,  sharply,  — 

"  Well,  pray  go  on ;  I  am  longing  to  hear  your 
story." 

"  I  thought  you  were  listening  to  something ;  you 
looked  as  if  you  heard  something,"  said  George. 

"  So  I  am  listening  —  to  you,"  Harriet  replied, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  So  I  do  hear  your 
adventures.  There  's  nobody  up  in  the  house  but 
myself.     Pray  go  on." 

So  George  went  on,  and  told  her  all  that  had  be- 
fallen him  at  Amhei"st,  with  one  important  reserva- 
tion ;  he  said  nothing  of  Clare  Carruthei"s  or  his  two 
meetings  with  the  heiress  at  the  Sycamores ;  but  he 
told  her  all  about  his  interview  with  his  mother,  and 
the  expedient  to  which  she  had  resorted  to  supply 
his  wants.  Hamet  Routh  listened  to  his  story  in- 
tently ;  but  when  she  heard  that  he  had  received 
from  Mrs.  Carruthers,  not  money,  but  jewels,  she 
was  evidently  disconcerted. 

"  Here  is  the  bracelet,"  said  George,  as  he  took 
the  little  packet  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat, 
and  handed  it  to  her.  "  I  don't  know  much  about 
such  things,  Mrs.  Routh,  but  })erhaps  you  do.  Are 
the  diamonds  very  valuable  ?  " 

Harriet  had  opened  the  morocco  case  containing 
the  bracelet  while  he  was  speaking,  and  now  she 
lifted  the  beautiful  ornament  from  its  satin  bed,  and 
held  it  on  her  open  palm. 

"  I  am  not  a  very  capable  jud^e,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
I  think  these  are  fine  and  valuable  diamonds.  They 
arc  extremely  beautiful."  And  a  gleam  of  color 
came  into  her  white  face  as  she  looked  at  the  gems 
with  a  woman's  irrepressible  admiration  of  such 
things. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  taking  them 
from  her,"  said  George.  "  It 's  like  a  robbery,  is  n't 
it  ?  "     An<l  he  looked  full  and  earnestly  at  Harriet. 

She  started,  let  the  bracelet  fall,  stooped  to  pick 
it  up,  and  as  she  raised  her  face  again,  it  was  whiter 
than  before. 

"  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  "  she  said, 
with  a  sudden  resumption  of  her  usual  captivating 
manner.  "  Of  course  it  is  n't  Do  you  suppose 
your  mother  ever  had  as  much  pleasure  in  these 
gewgaws  in  her  life  as  she  had  m  giving  them  to 
you  ?  Besides,  you  know  you  're  going  to  reform 
and  be  steady,  and  take  gooil  advice,  are  you  not  ?  " 
She  watched  him  very  keenly,  though  her  tone  was 
gay  .ind  trilling.  George  reddened,  laughed  awk- 
wardly, and  replied,  — 

"  Well,  I  hope  so  ;  and  the  first  step,  you  know, 
is  to  pay  my  debts.  So  I  must  get  Routh  to  put 
me  in  the  way  of  selling  this  bracelet  at  once.  I 
suppose  there  's  no  difficulty  about  it.     I  'm  sure  I 
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have  heard  it  said  that  diamonds  are  the  same  as 
readv  money,  and  the  sooner  the  tin  is  in  Routlj's 
I)Ocket  the  better  pleased  I  '11  be.  None  the  less 
obliged  to  him,  though,  Mi-s.  Routh ;  remember 
that,  Ixjth  for  getting  me  out  of  the  scrape,  and  ibr 
waiting  so  long  and  so  good-humoredly  for  his 
money." 

For  all  the  cordiality  of  his  tone,  for  all  the  grat- 
itude he  expressed,  Harriet  felt  in  her  inmost  heart, 
and  told  herself  she  felt,  that  he  was  a  changed 
man  ;  that  he  felt  his  freedom,  rejoiced  in  it,  and 
did  not  mean  again  to  relinqulsli  or  endanger  it. 

"  The  thing  he  feared  has  happened,"  she  thought, 
while  her  small  white  fingers  were  busy  with  the 
jewels.  "  The  very  thing  he  ieared.  This  man 
must  be  got  away :  how  am  I  to  do  it  ?  " 

The  solitary  candle  was  burning  dimly  ;  the  room 
was  dull,  cold,  and  gloomy.  Geoi^e  looked  round, 
and  was  apparently  thinking  of  taking  his  leave, 
when  Harriet  said,  — 

"I  have  not  told  you  how  opportune  your  getting 
this  money  —  for  I  count  it  as  money  —  is.  Stay  ; 
let  me  light  the  gas.  Sit  down  there  opposite  to 
me,  and  you  shall  hear  how  things  have  gone  with 
us  since  you  went  away."  She  had  thrown  off  the 
abstraction  of  her  manner,  and  in  a  moment  she 
lighted  the  gas,  put  the  extinguished  candle  out  of 
sight,  set  wine  upon  the  table,  and  pulled  a  comfort- 
able anu-chair  forward,  in  which  she  begged  George 
to  seat  himself.  "  Take  off  your  coat,"  she  sai(l  ; 
and  he  obeyed  her,  telling  her,  with  a  laugh,  as  he 
flung  it  upon  a  chair,  that  there  was  a  small  parcel 
of  soiled  linen  in  the  pocket. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  have  to  stay  at  Amherst,  so 
I  took  no  clothes  with  me,"  he  explained,  "  and  had 
to  buy  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  stockings  for  Sunday, 
so  as  not  to  scandalize  the  natives,  llather  an  odd 
place  to  replenish  one's  wardrobe,  by  the  by." 

Harriet  looked  sharply  at  tlie  coat,  and,  passing 
the  chair  on  which  it  lay  on  her  way  to  her  own,  felt 
its  te.xture  with  a  furtive  touch.  Then  she  sat  down, 
gave  Dallas  wine,  and  once  more  fell  to  examining 
the  bracelet.  It  might  have  occurred  to  any  other 
man  in  George's  position  that  it  was  rather  an  odd 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mi-s.  Routh  to  keep  him 
there  at  so  late  an  hour  with  no  apparent  purpose, 
and  without  any  expressed  exjiectation  of  Routh's 
return  ;  but  George  seldom  troubled  himself  with 
reflections  upon  anybody's  conduct,  and  invariably 
followed  Harriet's  lead  without  thinking  about  it  at 
all.  Recent  events  had  shaken  Routh's  influence, 
and  changed  the  young  man's  views  and  tastes,  but 
Harriet  still  occupied  her  former  place  in  his  regard 
and  in  his  habit  of  life,  which  in  sucli  cases  as  his 
signifies  much.  With  a  confidential  air  she  now 
Uilked  to  him,  her  busy  fingers  twisting  the  bracelet 
jis  she  spoke,  her  pale  face  turned  to  him,  but  her 
eyes  somewhat  averted.  She  told  him  that  Routh 
lia<i  been  surprised  and  annoyed  at  his  (Dallas)  be- 
ing so  Ion"  away  from  town,  and  had  written  to 
liim,  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  .so  pressed  for 
money,  so  worried  Ijy  duns,  and  so  hampered  by  the 
slow  proceedings  of  the  company  connected  witii 
the  new  speculation,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  go 
away,  and  must  keep  away,  until  Dallas  could  let 
him  have  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  George 
was  concerned  to  hear  all  this,  and  found  it  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  good  spirits  in  which  Routh 
had  been  when  he  had  seen  him  last ;  but  he  really 
knew  so  little  of  the  man's  .affairs  beyond  having  a 
general  notion  that  thev  were  hopelessly  eomijli- 
cated,  and  subject  to  volcanic  action  of  an  utterly 


disconcerting  nature,  that  he  regarded  his  own  sur- 
jirise  <'is  unreasonable,  and  forbore  to  express  it. 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Stewart  to 
have  the  money  at  once,"  Harriet  continued.  "  You 
see  that,  yourself;  he  told  you  all  in  his  letter." 

"  Very  extraordinary  it  should  have  been  lost ! 
Dii*ected  to  P.  O.,  Amherst,  of  course  ?  I  wish  I 
had  got  it,  Mrs.  Routh  ;  I  'd  have  gone  at  once  and 
sold  the  bracelet  before  I  came  to  you  at  all,  and 
brought  the  money.  But  I  can  do  it  early  in  the 
morning,  can't  I  ?  I  can  take  it  to  some  good  jewel- 
ler and  get  cash  for  it,  and  be  here  by  twelve 
o'clock,  so  as  not  to  keep  Routh  a  moment  longer 
than  I  need  in  suspense.  Will  a  hundred  and  forty 
square  him  for  the  jiresent,  Mrs.  Routh  ?  I  'm  sure 
to  get  more  for  the  bracelet —  don't  you  think  so? 
—  and  of  course  he  can  have  it  all,  if  he  wants  it." 

The  young  man  spoke  in  an  eager  tone,  and  the 
woman  listened  with  a  swelling  heart.  Her  full  red 
lip  trembled  ibr  a  passing  instant  —  consideration 
for  —  kindness  to  the  only  human  creature  she  loved 
touched  Harriet  as  nothing  besides  had  power  to 
touch  her. 

"  I  am  sure  the  bracelet  is  worth  more  than  that 
sum,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  worth  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds,  I  dare  say.  But  you  forget,  Mr.  Dalla.«:,  that 
vou  must  not  be  too  precipitate  in  this  matter.  It 
is  of  immense  importance  to  Stewart  to  have  this 
money,  but  there  are  precautions  to  be  taken." 

"  Precautions,  Mrs.  Routh  !  what  precautions  ? 
The  bracelet's  my  own,  isn't  it, and  principally  val- 
uable because  there's  no  bother  about  selling  a 
thing  of  the  kind  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  keenly  ;  she  Avas  calculating  to 
what  extent  she  might  manage  him,  how  far  he 
would  implicitly  believe  her  statements,  and  rely 
upon  her  judgment.  His  countenance  was  eminently 
reassuring,  so  she  went  on, — 

"  Certainly,  tlie  bracelet  is  your  own,  and  it  could 
be  easily  sold,  were  you  only  to  consider  yourself, 
but  you  have  your  mother  to  consider." 

"  Aly  mother  I  How  ?  when  she  has  parted  with 
the  bracelet  on  purpose." 

"  True,"  said  Harriet ;  "  but  perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  diamonds,  of  anything  like  the  value  of 
these,  are  as  well  known,  their  ownei-s,  buyers,  and 
whereabouts,  as  blood  horses,  their  pedigrees,  and 
purchasers.  I  think  it  would  be  unsafe  for  you  to 
sell  this  bracelet  in  London ;  you  may  be  sure  the 
diamonds  would  be  known  by  any  jeweller  on  whose 
respectability  you  could  sufliciently  rely,  to  sell  the 
jewels  to  him.  It  would  be  very  unjileasant,  and  of 
coui-se  very  dangerous  to  your  mother,  if  the  dia- 
monds were  known  to  be  those  purchased  by  Mr. 
Carruthers,  and  a  cautious  jeweller  thought  proper 
to  ask  him  any  questions." 

George  looked  grave  and  troubled,  an  Harriet  put 
these  objections  to  his  doing  as  he  had  pro]>osed,  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  Routh,  clearly  before  him. 
He  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  accuracy  of  her 
information,  and  the  soundness  of  her  fears. 

"I  understand,"  he  said;  "but  what  can  I  do? 
I  must  sell  the  bracelet  to  get  the  monev,  and  sooner 
or  later  will  make  no  difference  in  the  risk  vou  speak 
of;  but  it  may  make  all  the  difference  to  kouth.  I 
can't,  I  won't  delay  in  this  matter;  don't  ask  me, 
Mrs.  Routh.  It  is  very  generous  of  you  to  think  of 
my  risk,  but  —  " 

"  It  is  not  your  risk,"  she  interrupted  him  by  say- 
ing, "  it  is  your  mother's.  If  it  were  your  own,  I 
might  let  you  take  it,  for  Stewart's  siike  "  —  an  in- 
definable compassion  was  in  the  woman-'s  face,  an 
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unwonted  softness  in  her  blue  eyes,  —  "  but  your 
mother  h<is  done  and  sufTered  much  for  you,  and  she 
must  Ix!  protected,  even  if  Stewart  has  to  lie  hidden 
a  day  or  two  longer.  You  must  not  do  anythinj; 
rash.  I  think  I  know  what  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  you  to  do." 

"  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Routh,"  said  George,  who  highly 
appreciated  the  delicate  consideration  for  his  mother 
which  inspired  Ilarrii-t's  misgivings.  "  Tell  me,  and 
whatever  it  is,  I  will  do  it." 

"  It  is  this,"  said  Harriet ;  "  I  know  there  is  a 
large  trade  in  diamonds  at  Amsterdam,  and  that 
the  merchants  there,  chiefly  Jews,  deal  in  the  loose 
stones,  and  arc  not,  in  our  sense,  jewellers.  You 
could  dispose  of  diamonds  there  without  suspicion 
or  di(Rculty  ;  it  is  the  couunon  resort  of  people  who 
have  diamonds  to  sell,  —  London  is  not.  If  you 
would  go  tjjere  at  once,  you  might  sell  the  diamonds, 
and  send  the  money  to  Stewart,  or  rather  to  me,  to 
an  address  we  would  decide  upon,  without  more 
than  the  delay  of  a  couple  of  days.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  keep  you  in  town  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  George,  "  nothing.  I  could  start  this 
minute,  as  far  as  any  business  1 've  got  to  do  is  con- 
cerned." 

Harriet  drew  a  long  breath,  and  her  color  rose. 

"  1  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Dallas,"  she  said,  earnest- 
ly. "  I  hanlly  like  to  urge  you,  it  seems  so  selfish ; 
and  Stewart  if  he  were  here,  w^ould  make  so  much 
lighter  of  the  difhcuity  he  is  in  than  I  can  bring 
myself  to  do,  but  you  don't  know  how  grateful  1 
should  be  to  you  if  you  would." 

The  pleading  earnestness  of  her  tone,  the  eager 
entreaty  in  her  eyes,  impressed  George  painfully ; 
he  hastened  to  assure  her  that  he  would  accede  to 
any  request  of  hers. 

"  I  am  so  wretched  when  he  is  away  from  me,  Mr. 
Dallas,"  said  Harriet ;  "  I  am  so  lonely  and  full  of 
dread.  Anything  not  involving  you  or  yoiir  mother 
in  risk,  which  would  shorten  the  time  of  your  ab- 
sence, would  be  an  unspeakable  boon  to  me." 

"  Then  of  course  I  will  go  at  once,  Mrs.  Routh," 
said  (Jeorgc.  "  1  will  go  to-morrow.  I  am  sure  you 
are  quite  right,  and  Amsterdam  *s  the  place  to  do  the 
trick  at.  1  wish  I  could  have  seen  llouth  first,  for  a 
moment,  but  as  I  can't,  I  can't.  Let  me  see.  Am- 
sterdam. Tiierc  's  a  boat  to  Rotterdam  by  the 
river,  and  —  O  by  Jovo  !  here  's  a  Bradshaw  ; 
let's  see  when  the  next  goes." 

He  walked  to  the  little  sideboanl,  and  selected 
the  above-n;uned  compendium  of  useful  knowledge 
from  a  ma.<!s  of  iHjrimhcals,  circulars,  bills,  and  pros- 
pectuses of  companies  immediately  to  bo  brought 
out,  and  offering  unheard-of  advantages  to  the  in- 
vestors. 

Tiie  moment  his  eyes  turned  from  her,  a  fierce 
impatience  l)etrayed  itself  in  Harriet's  face,  and  as 
he  sat  slowly  turning  over  the  sibylline  leaves,  an<l 
consulting  the  incomprehensible  and  maddening 
index,  she  pressed  her  claspe«l  hands  against  her 
knees,  as  though  it  were  almost  impossible  to  resist 
the  impulse  which  prompted  her  to  tear  the  book 
from  his  dilatory  fingers. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  George,  at  length,  "  and  un- 
commonly chejip,  too.  The  Argus  for  Rotterdam, 
seven,  A.  M.  That 's  rather  early,  though,  is  n't  it^? 
To-morrow  morning,  too,  or  rather  this  morning,  for 
it 's  close  upon  one  now.  Let 's  see  when  the  Ar- 
gus, or  some  other  boat,  goes  ne.xt.  H'm;  not  till 
Thursday  at  the  same  hour.    That 's  rather  far  off." 

Harriet  was  breathing  (luickly,  and  her  face  was 
quitu  white,  but  she  sat  still  and  controlled  her  ag- 


ony of  anxiety.  "  I  have  urged  him  as  strongly  as 
I  dare,"  she  thought ;  "  fate  must  do  the  rest." 

Fate  did  the  rest. 

"  After  all,  I  may  as  well  go  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Routh.  All  my  things  are  packed  up  al- 
ready, and  it  will  give  me  a  good  start.  I  might 
get  my  business  done  before  Wednesday  night,  al- 
most, if  I  'm  quick  about  it ;  at  all  events,  early  the 
following  day." 

"  You  might,  indeed,"  said  Harriet,  in  a  faint 
voice. 

"  There 's  one  little  drawback,  though,  to  that 
scheme,"  said  Dallas.  "  I  have  n't  the  money.  They 
owe  me  a  trifle  at  The  Mercury,  and  I  shall  have 
to  wait  till  to-morrow  and  get  it,  and  go  by  Os- 
tend,  the  swell  route.  I  can't  go  without  it,  that 's 
clear." 

Harriet  looked  at  him  with  a  wan  blank  face,  in 
which  there  was  something  of  weariness,  and  under 
it  something  of  menace,  but  her  tone  was  quite  ami- 
able and  obliging  as  she  said,  — 

"  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  incur  both  delay  and  ex- 
pense by  waiting.  I  have  always  a  little  ready 
inoney  by  me.  In  case  of  our  having  to  make  amove 
suddenly,  or  of  an  illness,  or  one  of  the  many  con- 
tingencies which  men  never  think  of,  and  women 
never  forget.  You  can  have  it  with  pleasure.  You 
can  return  it  to  me,"  she  said,  with  a  forced  smile, 
"  when  you  send  Routh  the  hundred  and  forty." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Dallas.  "  I  sha'n't  mind  tak- 
ing it  from  you  for  a  day  or  two,  as  it  is  to  send 
help  to  Routh  the  sooner.  Then  I'll  go,  that 's  set- 
tled, and  I  had  better  leave  you,  for  you  were  tired 
when  I  came  in,  and  you  must  be  still  more  tired 
now.  I  shall  get  back  from  Amsterdam  as  quickly 
as  I  can,  tell  Routh,  but  I  see  my  way  to  making  a 
few  pounds  out  of  the  place.  They  want  padding 
at  The  Mercury,  and  I  sha'n't  come  back  by  return 
of  post."  He  had  risen  now,  and  had  extended  his 
hand  towards  the  bracelet,  which  lay  in  its  open 
case  on  the  table. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  irarrlet. 

"  Stop,"  she  said ;  "  I  don't  think  it  would  do  to 
offer  this  bracelet  in  its  present  shape,  anywhei-e. 
The  form  and  the  setting  arc  too  remarkable.  It 
would  probably  be  re-sold  entire,  and  it  is  Impossi- 
ble to  say  what  harm  might  <;ome  of  its  being  recog- 
nized. It  must  be  tiiken  to  pieces,  and  you  must 
offer  the  diamonds  separately  for  sale.  It  will  make 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  money  you  will  re- 
ceive, for  such  work  as  this  is  like  bookbinding  — 
dear  to  buy,  but  never  counted  in  the  price  wlicn 
you  want  to  sell." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?  "  asked  George,  in  a  dis- 
mayed tone.  "  I  could  not  take  out  the  diamonds, 
you  know;  they  are  firmly  set  —  see  here."  He 
turned  the  gold  band  inside  out,  and  showed  her  the 
plain  flat  surface  at  the  back  of  the  diamonds  and 
turquoises. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Harriet.  "  I  think  I  can 
a.ssist  you  in  this  respect.  Do  you  study  the  brace- 
let a  bit  until  I  come  to  you." 

She  left  the  room,  and  remained  away  for  a  little 
time.  Dallas  stoml  close  by  the  table,  having  low- 
ered the  gas-burners,  and  by  their  light  he  closely 
inspected  the  rivets,  the  fastenings,  and  the  general 
form  of  the  splendid  ornament  he  was  so  anxious  to 
get  rid  of,  idly  thinking  how  well  it  must  have  looked 
on  his  mother's  still  beautiful  arm,  and  wondering 
whether  she  was  likely  soon  to  be  obliged  to  wear 
the  counterfeit  His  back  was  turned  to  the  door 
by  which  Harriet  ha<l  left  the  room,  so  that,  when 
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she  came  softly  to  the  aperture  again,  he  did  not 
perceive  her.  She  carefully  noted  his  attitude,  and 
glided  softly  in,  carrying  several  small  implements 
in  lier  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  held  cautiously  be- 
hind her  back  a  coat,  which  she  dexterously  dropped 
upon  the  floor  quite  unperceived  by  Dallas,  behind 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  thrown  his.  She  then 
went  up  to  the  table,  and  showed  him  a  small  pair 
oCnippl'i-s,  a  jjair  of  scissors  of  peculiar  form,  and  a 
little  implement,  with  which  she  told  him  workers 
in  jewelry  loosened  stones  in  their  setting,  and 
punched  them  out.  Dallas  looked  with  some  sur- 
prise at  the  collection,  regarding  them  as  unusual 
Items  of  a  lady's  paraphernalia,  and  said  gayly,  — 

"  You  are  truly  a  woman  of  resources,  Mrs.  Kouth. 
Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  your  having  all 
those  things  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  ?  " 

Harriet  made  no  reply,  but  she  could  not  quite 
conceal  the  disconcerting  effect  of  his  words. 

"If  I  have  made  a  blunder  in  this,"  she  thought, 
"  it  is  a  serious  one,  but  I  have  more  to  do,  and  must 
not  think  yet." 

She  sat  down,  cleared  a  space  on  the  table,  placed 
the  bracelet  and  the  little  tools  before  her,  and  set 
to  work  at  once  at  her  task  of  demolition.  It  was  a 
long  one,  and  the  sight  was  pitiful  as  she  placed  jew- 
el afler  jewel  carefully  in  a  small  box  before  her, 
and  proceeded  to  loosen  one  afler  another.  Some- 
times George  took  the  bracelet  from  her  and  aided 
her,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  done 
by  her.  The  face  bent  over  the  disfigured  gold 
and  maltreated  gems  was  a  remarkable  one  in  its 
mingled  expression  of  intentness  and  absence  ;  her 
will  was  animating  her  fingers  in  their  task,  but  her 
mind,  her  fancy,  iier  memory,  were  away,  and,  to 
judge  by  the  rigidity  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  the  un- 
relaxed  tension  of  the  low  white  brow,  on  no  pleas- 
ing excursion.  The  pair  worked  on  in  silence,  only 
broken  occasionally  by  a  word  from  George,  expres- 
sive of  admiration  for  her  dexterity  and  the  celerity 
with  which  she  detached  tlie  jewels  from  the  gold 
setting.  At  length  all  was  done  —  the  golden  band, 
limp  and  scratched,  wiis  a  mere  commonplace  piece 
of  goldsmith's  work  —  the  diamonds  lay  in  their  box 
in  a  shining  heap,  the  discarded  tunjuoises  on  the 
table ;  all  was  done. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  these  things  ?  "  asked 
George.  "They  are  not  worth  selling  —  at  least, 
not  now  —  but  I  think  the  blue  things  might  make 
up  prettily  with  the  gold  again.  AV^ill  you  keep 
them,  Mi-s.  Routh  ?  and  some  day,  when  I  am  bet- 
ter ofl",  I  '11  have  them  set  for  you,  in  remembrance 
of  this  night  in  particular,  and  of  all  your  goodness 
to  me  in  general." 

He  was  looking  at  the  broken  gold  and  the  tur- 
quoises, thinking  how  trumpery  they  looked  now  — 
not  at  her.  Fortunately  not  at  her,  for  if  he  had 
seen  her  face  he  must  have  known  —  even  he,  un- 
suspicious as  he  was  —  that  she  was  shaken  bv  some 
inexplicably  jKiwerful  feeling.  The  dark  '  blood 
rushed  into  her  face,  dispei-sed  itself  over  her  fair 
throat  in  blotches,  and  made  a  sudden  dreadful  tin- 
gling in  her  ears.  For  a  minute  she  did  not  reply, 
and  then  Dallas  did  look  at  her,  but  the  agony  had 
passed  over  her. 

"  No  —  no,"  said  she  ;  "  the  cold  is  valuable,  and 
the  tun^uoises  as  much  so  as  tiiey  can  be  for  their 
size.     ^  ou  must  keep  them  for  a  rainy  tlay." 

"  I  'm  likely  to  see  many,"  said  George,  with  half 
a  smile  and  half  a  sigh,  "  but  I  don't  think  I  '11  ever 
use  these  things  to  keep  me  from  the  jiclting  of  the 
pitiless  shower.    If  you  won't  keep  them  for  yourself. 


Mrs.  Kouth,  perhaps  you  'II  keep  them  for  me  until 
I  return." 

"  O  yes,"  said  Harriet,  "  I  will  keep  them.  I 
will  lock  them  up  in  my  desk  ;  you  will  know  where 
to  find  them." 

She  drew  the  desk  towards  her  as  she  spoke,  took 
out  of  it  a  piece  of  paper,  without  seeing  that  one 
side  had  some  writing  upon  it,  swept  the  scattered 
turquoises  into  the  sheet,  then  folded  the  gold  band 
in  a  second,  placed  both  in  a  large  blue  envelope, 
with  the  device  of  lloutli's  last  new  company  scheme 
upon  it,  and  sealed  the  parcel  over  the  wafer. 

"  Write  your  name  on  it,"  said  she  to  George, 
who  took  up  a  pen  and  obeyed  her.  She  opened  a 
drawer  at  the  side  of  the  desk,  and  put  away  the 
little  parcel  quite  at  the  back.  •  Then  she  took  from 
the  same  drawer  seven  sovereigns,  which  George 
said  would  be  as  much  as  he  would  recjuire  for  the 
present,  and  which  he  carefully  stowed  away  in  his 
pocket-book.  Then  he  sat  down  at  the  desk,  and 
playfully  wrote  an  I  O  U  for  the  amount. 

"  That 's  business-like,"  said  George,  smiling,  but 
the  smile  by  which  she  rephed  was  so  wan  and 
weary,  that  George  again  commented  on  her  fatigue, 
and  began  to  take  leave  of  her. 

"  I  'm  ofT,  then,"  he  said,  "  and  you  won't  for- 
get to  tell  Routh  how  much  I  wanted  to  see  him. 
Among  other  things  to  tell  him  —  However,  I 
suppose  he  has  seen  Deane  since  I  have  been 
away  ? " 

Harriet  was  occupied  in  turning  down  the  gas- 
burner  by  which  she  had  just  lighted  the  candle 
again.     She  now  said, — 

"  How  stupid  I  am  !  as  if  I  could  n't  have  lighted 
you  to  the  door  first,  and  put  the  gas  out  after- 
wards !  The  truth  is,  I  am  so  tired ;  I  'm  quite 
stujwfied.  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Dallas  ?  There, 
I've  knocked  your  coat  off  the  chair;  here  it  is, 
however.     You  asked  me  something,  I  think  ?  " 

George  took  the  coat  she  held  from  her,  hung  it 
over  his  arm,  felt  for  his  hat  (the  room  being  lighted 
only  by  the  feeble  candle),  and  repeated  his  words, — 

"  Routh  has  seen  Deane,  of  course,  since  I  've 
been  away  ?  " 

"  No,"  Harriet  replied,  with  distinctness,  "  he  has 
not,  —  he  has  not." 

"  Indeed,"  said  George.  "  I  am  surprised  at  that. 
But  Deane  was  huffed,  I  remember,  on  Thui-sday, 
when  Routh  broke  his  engagement  to  dine  with  him, 
and  said  it  must  depend  on  whether  he  was  in  the 
humor  to  meet  him  the  next  day,  as  Routh  asked 
him  to  do.  So  I  suppose  he  was  n't  in  the  humor,  eh  ? 
And  now  he  '11  be  huffed  with  me,  but  I  can't  help 
it." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Harriet ;  and  she  spoke  the  sin- 
gle word  with  a  strange  efTbrt,  and  a  painful  dryness 
of  the  throat. 

"  Because  I  promised  to  give  him  his  revenue  at 
billiards.  I  won  ten  pounds  from  him  that  night, 
and  uncommonly  lucky  it  was  for  me ;  it  enabled 
me  to  get  away  fiom  my  horrible  old  shrew  of  a 
landlady-,  and,  indeed,  indirectly  it  enables  me  to 
start  on  this  business  to-morrow." 

"  How  ?  "  said  Harriet.  Again  she  spoke  but  one 
word,  and  again  with  difliculty  and  a  dryness  in  the 
throat.  She  set  down  the  candle,  and  leaned  against 
the  table,  while  George  stood  between  her  and  the 
door,  his  coat  over  his  arm. 

"  You  did  n't  notice  that  I  told  you  I  was  all 
packed  up  and  i-eady  to  go.  It  happened  luckily, 
did  n't  it  V  "  And  then  George  told  lus  listener  how 
he  had  paid  his  landlady,  and  removed  his  modest 
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beloiif^ings  on  the  previous  Friday  monun<j  to  a 
cofTeo-lioiisc,  cla^e  to  the  river,  too.  "  By  Jove  I 
I  *m  in  luek's  way,  it  seems,"  he  said ;  "  so  I  shall 
meix'ly  po  and  sleep  there,  and  take  my  traps  on 
board  the  Arpus.  I  have  only  such  clothes  as  I  shall 
want,  no  matter  where  I  am,"  he  said.  "  They  '11 
kee[)  the  trunk  with  my  1>ooks  until  I  come  back, 
and  Deane  mast  wait  for  his  revenge  with  the  balls 
and  cues  for  the  same  ausjjicious  occasion.  Let 's 
hope  he  '11  be  in  a  better  temper,  and  have  forf^iven 
llouth.  lie  was  awfully  riled  at  his  note  on  Thurs- 
day evening." 

"  Did  —  did  you  see  it  ?  "  asked  Harriet ;  and,  as 
she  spoke,  she  leaned  still  more  heavily  against  the 
table. 

"  No,"  replied  Dallas,  "  I  did  not ;  but  Deane  told 
me  Routh  asked  him  to  meet  him  the  next  day. 
He  did  n't,  it  seems." 

"  No,"  said  Harriet ;  "  and  Stewart  is  very  much 
annoyed  about  it.  Mr.  Deane  owed  him  money, 
and  he  jisked  him  for  some  in  that  note." 

"  Indeed,"  said  George  ;  "  he  could  have  paid  him 
then.  I  happen  to  know.  He  had  a  lot  of  gold 
and  notes  with  him.  The  tenner  he  lost  to  me  he 
paid  in  a  note,  an<l  lie  chanced  a  fiver  to  pay  for 
our  dinner,  and  he  was  braggmg  and  bouncmg  the 
whole  time  about  the  money  lie  had  about  him,  and 
what  he  would,  and  would  not,  do  with  it.  So  it 
was  sheer  spite  made  him  neglect  to  pay  llouth,  and 
I  hope  he  '11  dun  him  again.  The  idea  of  Routh  be- 
ing in  the  hole  he's  in,  and  a  fellow  like  that  owing 
him  money.     How  much  is  it,  Mrs.  llouth  ?  " 

'•I  —  I  don't  know,"  said  Harriet. 

"  There,  I  'm  keeping  you  talking  still.  I  am  the 
most  thoughtless  fellow."  It  never  occurred  to 
George  that  she  had  kept  him  until  she  had  learned 
what  she  wanted  to  know.  "  Good  by,  Mrs.  Routh, 
gowl  by." 

She  had  passed  him,  the  candle  in  her  hand,  and 
this  farewell  was  uttered  in  the  hall.  He  held  out 
his  hand ;  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 

Save  him  hers.  He  pressed  it  fervently  ;  it  was 
eadly  cold. 

"  Don't  stay  in  the  chill  air,"  he  said ;  "  you  are 
shivering  now." 

Tlien  he  went  away  with  a  light,  cheerfid  step. 

Harriet  Routh  stood  quite  still,  as  he  had  left  her, 
for  one  full  minute ;  then  she  hurried  into  the  sit- 
ting-room, shut  the  door,  dropped  on  her  knees 
belbre  a  chair,  and  ground  her  face  fiercely  against 
Ijer  arnjs.  There  she  knelt,  not  sobbing,  not  weetv 
ing,  but  shudderinjT,  —  shuddering  with  the  quick, 
terrible  iteration  ot  mortal  agony  of  spirit,  acting 
on  an  exhausted  frame.  After  a  while  sl>e  rose,  and 
then  her  face  was  dreadful  to  look  ujwn,  in  its  white, 
fixe<l  desp.-iir. 

"  If  I  have  saved  him,"  she  said,  as  she  sat  wearily 
down  by  the  table  again,  and  once  more  leaned  her 
face  u|)on  her  hands, —  "  if  I  have  saved  him  !  It 
may  be  there  is  a  chance  ;  at  all  eventji,  there  is  a 
chance.  How  wonderful,  how  inconceivably  won- 
derful that  he  should  not  have  heard  of  it!  Tlie 
very  stones  of  the  street  seem  to  cry  it  out,  and  he 
has  not  heard  of  it ;  the  very  air  is  full  of  it,  ami 
he  knows  nothing.  If  anything  should  prt^vent  his 
going?  But  no;  nothing  will,  nothing  can.  This 
was  the  awful  danger,  —  this  was  the  certain,  the 
inevitable  risk  ;  if  I  have  averted  it,  if  I  have  saved 
him,  for  the  time!" 

The  chill  of  coming  dawn  struck  cold  to  her 
limbs,  the  sickness  of  long  watching,  of  fear,  and  of 
sleeplessness  was  at  her  heart,  but  Harriet  Routh 


<rKl  not  lie  down  on  her  bed  all  that  dreadful  night. 
Terrible  fatigue  weighed  down  her  eyelids,  and 
made  her  flesh  tremble  and  quiver  over  the  aching 
l)ones. 

"  I  must  not  sleep,  —  I  should  not  wake  in  time," 
she  said,  as  she  forced  herself  to  rise  from  her  chair, 
and  paced  the  narrow  i-oom,  when  the  sudden 
numbness  of  sleep  threatened  to  fall  upon  her.  "  I 
have  something  to  do." 

Dawn  came,  then  sunrise,  then  the  sounds,  the 
stir  of  morning.  Then  Harriet  bathed  her  face  in 
cold  water,  and  looked  in  her  toilet-glass  at  her 
haggard  features.  The  image  was  not  reassuring ; 
but  she  only  smiled  a  bitter  smile,  and  made  a 
mocking  gesture  with  her  hand. 

"  Never  any  more,"  she  murmured,  —  "  never  any 
more." 

The  morning  was  cold  and  raw,  but  Harriet 
heeded  it  not.  She  glanced  out  of  the  window  of 
her  bedroom  before  she  left  it,  wearing  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  closely  veiled.  Then  she  closed  the 
shutters,  locked  the  door,  withdrew  the  key,  and 
came  into  the  sitting-room.  She  went  to  a  chair 
and  took  up  a  coat  which  lay  at  the  back  of  it ; 
then  she  looked  round  for  a  moment  as  if  in  search 
of  something.  Her  eye  lighted  on  a  small  but  heavy 
«juare  of  black  marble  which  lay  on  the  writing- 
table,  and  served  as  a  paper-press.  She  then  spread 
the  coat  on  the  table,  placed  the  square  of  marble 
on  it,  and  rolled  it  tightly  round  the  heavy  centre, 
folding  and  pressing  the  parcel  into  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions.  This  done,  she  tied  it  tightly 
with  a  strong  cord,  and,  concealing  it  under  her 
shawl,  went  swiftly  out  of  the  house.  No  one  saw 
her  issue  from  the  grim,  gloomy  door,  —  the  neigh- 
boring housemaids  had  not  commenced  their  matu- 
tinal task  of  door-step  cleaning,  alleviated  by  gossip, 
—  and  she  went  away  down  the  street,  completely 
unobserved.  Went  away,  with  her  head  down,  her 
face  hidden,  with  a  (juick,  steady  step  and  an  unfal- 
tering purpose.  There  wei-e  not  many  wayfarers 
abroad  in  the  street,  and  of  those  she  saw  none,  and 
was  remarked  by  only  one. 

Harriet  Routh  took  her  way  towards  the  river,  and 
reached  Westminster  Bridge  as  the  clock  in  the  great 
tower  of  the  new  palace  marked  half-past  six.  All 
was  (juiet.  A  few  of  the  laggards  of  the  working 
classes  were  straggling  across  the  bridge  to  their 
daily  toil,  a  few  barges  were  moving  sluggishly  upon 
the  muddy  w.ater ;  but  there  was  no  stir,  no  business 
yet.  Harriet  lingered  when  she  had  reached  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  ;  a  figure  was  just  vanishing  at 
the  southern  end,  the  northern  was  clear  of  people. 
She  leaned  over  the  parapet,  and  looked  down,  — 
no  boat,  no  barge  was  near.  Then  she  dropped  the 
parcel  she  had  carried  into  the  river,  and  the  water 
closed  over  it.  Without  the  delay  of  an  instant,  she 
turned  and  retraced  her  steps  towards  home.  As 
she  neared  South  ^lolton  Street,  she  found  several 
of  tlie  shops  open,  and  entering  one,  she  purcluused 
a  black  marble  letter  press.  It  was  not  precisely 
similar  to  that  with  which  she  had  weighted  the 
parcel,  which  now  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  but 
the  differi'nce  was  triJling,  and  not  to  be  perceived 
by  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

Near  the  house  in  which  the  Rouths  occupied 
apartments  there  was  an  archway  which  formed  the 
entrance  to  some  mews.  As  she  passed  this  ojxjn 
space,  Harriet's  glance  fell  upon  the  incpiisitive 
countenjince  of  a  keen-looking,  ragged  street  boy, 
who  was  lying  contentedly  on  his  bac-k  under  the 
archway,  with  his  arms  under  his  head,  and  propped 
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upon  the  curbstone.  A  sudden  impulse  arrested  her 
steps.  "  Have  you  no  other  place  to  lie  than  here  ?  " 
she  asked  the  boy,  who  jumped  up  with  great  alac- 
rity, and  stood  before  her  in  an  attitude  almost  re- 
spectful. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  *'  I  have,  but  I  'm  here, 
waiting  for  an  early  job." 

She  gave  him  a  shilling  and  a  smile,  —  not  such  a 
smile  as  she  once  had  to  give,  but  the  best  that  was 
lefl  her,  —  and  went  on  to  the  door  of  the  house  she 
lived  in.     She  opened  it  with  a  key,  and  went  in. 

The  boy  remained  where  she  had  left  him,  ap- 
parently ruminating,  and  wagging  his  tousled  head 
sagelv. 

"  Whatever  is  she  up  to  ?  "  he  asked  of  himself, 
in  perplexity.  "  It 's  a  rum  start,  as  far  as  I  knows 
on  it,  and  I  means  to  know  more.  But  how  is  she 
in  it '?  I  sha'n't  say  nothing  till  I  knows  more  about 
that."  And  then  Mr.  Jim  Swain  went  his  way  to  a 
more  likely  quarter  for  early  jobs. 

Fortune  favored  Mrs.  Routh  on  that  morning. 
She  gained  her  bedroom  unseen  and  unheard,  and 
having  hastily  undressed,  lay  down  to  rest,  if  rest 
would  come  to  her,  —  at  least  to  await  in  quiet  the 
ordinary  hour  at  which  the  servant  was  accustomed 
to  call  her.  It  came,  and  passed ;  but  Harriet  did 
not  rise. 

She  slept  a  little  when  all  the  world  was  up  and 
busy,  —  slept  until  the  second  delivery  of  letters 
brought  one  for  her,  which  the  servant  took  at  once 
to  her  room. 

The  letter  was  from  George  Dallas,  and  contained 
merely  a  fovf  lines,  written  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  startino;,  and  posted  at  the  river-side.  He 
apologized  to  Harriet  for  a  mistake  which  he  had 
made  on  the  previous  night.  He  had  taken  up 
Routh's  coat  instead  of  his  own,  and  had  not  discov- 
ered the  error  until  he  was  on  his  wav  to  the 
steamer,  and  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it.  lie  hoped 
it  would  not  matter,  as  he  had  left  his  own  coat  at 
South  !Molton  Street,  and  no  doubt  Routh  could 
wear  it,  on  an  occasion. 

When  Harriet  had  read  this  note,  she  lay  back 
upon  her  pillow,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
wivs  broken  by  Routh's  coming  into  her  room  early 
in  the  afternoon.  He  looked  pale  and  haggard,  and 
he  stood  by  the  bedside  in  silence.  But  she,  —  she 
sat  up,  and  flung  her  arms  round  him  with  a  won- 
derfully good  imitation  of  her  former  manner,  and 
when  she  told  him  all  that  had  passed,  her  husband 
caught  her  to  his  brea.st  with  passionate  fondness 
and  gratitude,  and  declared  over  and  over  again 
that  her  ready  wit  and  wonderful  fortitude  had 
saved  him. 

Saved  him  ?     How,  and  from  what  ? 


END   or   BOOK   TUE   FIRST. 
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THE    CITY    AND    ITS    ENVIHOXS. 

TiiEUE  is,  perhaps,  no  word  which  luw  so  magical 
an  effect  on  the  minds  of  all  readers  of  Oriental 
literature  as  that  which  I  have  written  at  the  head 
of  tliis  j)aper,  —  Bagdad.  When  I  speak  of  readers 
of  Oriental  literature,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  I 
refer  only  to  those  practised  philologists  who  pore 
over  the  musty  records  of  the  history  of  this  ancient 
city,  or  disentomb  worm-eaten  tomes,  the  evidences 
of  tlie  learning  and  erudition  of  her  poets  and  phi- 
losophers in  past  ages,  and  which  may  be  found  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum.     Far  otherwise  : 


my  mind  is  recalling  "  the  days  when  we  were 
young,"  and  I  am  thinking  of  the  happiness  which 
most  of  us  enjoyed  in  our  early  childhood  when  we 
first  lighted  on  the  magic  pages  of  the  "  Tliousand 
and  One  Nights,"  and  read  of  the  great  and  benev- 
olent Haroun-al-Raschid. 

I  will  now  seek  to  give  some  idea  of  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  Bagdad,  and  to  describe  what 
struck  me  as  curious  and  noteworthy  about  the 
place. 

While  stationed  off  Bussorah,  in  H.  M.  S.  Clotho, 
I  received  an  invitation  from  the  commander  of  the 
armed  steamer  which  the  British  government  has 
placed  on  the  Tigris,  to  keep  up  a  communication 
and  to  carry  despatches  between  Bussorah  and  Bag- 
dad, to  visit  that  city. 

After  the  steamer  left  Marghill,  a  village  about 
four  miles  from  Bussorah,  she  steamed  up  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  until  we  arrived  at  the 
point  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  debouch  into 
the  former  river.  At  the  confluence  of  the  streams 
is  situated  a  spot,  than  which  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
place  more  interesting  to  all  nations  and  creeds. 
Here  popular  belief,  strengthened  by  legends  hand- 
ed down  from  time  immemorial,  places  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  It  was  with  eager  eyes  I  surveyed  the 
place  sacred  as  the  cradle  of  our  race ;  doubly  sacred 
to  me,  as  the  sweet,  musical  name  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  presence  of  a  mother  long  since  gone  to 
her  rest,  at  whose  knee,  we,  her  children,  were 
taught  in  earliest  infancy  to  lisp  forth  words  which 
were  her  guide  through  life.  It  is  still  a  beautiful 
spot,  —  an  oasis  in  the  surrounding  desert, —  and 
the  graceful  palm-trees  grow  within  its  confines  in 
great  profusion,  yielding  their  delicious  fruit,  while 
the  waving  foliage  gives  a  grateful  shelter  to  the 
travel-stained  Arab  and  his  wearied  beast. 

Shortly  afler  we  passed  the  town  of  Karoun,  at 
the  apex  of  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  we  encountered  a  flight  of  locusts.  It  has  a 
most  singular  effect  to  see  a  vast  crowd  of  these  lit- 
tle creatures,  as  they  darken  the  sky  with  their 
myriad  wings.  Woe  to  the  spot  on  which  they  may 
settle,  for  not  a  vestige  of  anything  verdant  do  they 
leave  in  their  track  ! 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  locusts,  —  one  of  a 
reddish  color  and  large  size,  which  is  greatly  es- 
teemed as  food,  and  is  expressly  allowed  to  be  eaten 
by  the  Mahometan  code  ;  and  the  other  of  a  brown- 
ish tinge,  but  smaller.  It  is  related  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  that  when,  in  1835,  a  cloud  of  these  insects 
approached  Aleppo,  he,  with  characteristic  decision, 
ordered  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  sally  forth, 
and,  under  a  severe  penalty,  collect  a  certain  num- 
ber, amounting  to  many  thousands  for  each  indi- 
vidual. The  Aralis  say  they  are  generated  in  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  this  because  they 
chiefly  come  from  the  east.  It  is  usual,  when  lo- 
custs appear  in  sight  of  large  villages,  for  the  inhab- 
itants to  turn  out,  and  seek  to  drive  them  away  by 
making  as  much  noise  us  possible,  by  clapping  their 
hands,  beating  drums,  firing  muskets,  etc. 

On  the  next  day  we  passed  a  tomb  which  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  Ozair.  As  the  steamer  made  fast  to 
the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  supply  of 
wood,  we  landed,  and  inspected  this  ancient  mauso- 
leum. There  is  a  s(iuare  sepulchre  with  a  dome  on 
the  top,  and  a  good  strong  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks 
surrounding  the  structure.  The  tomb  is  said  to 
contain  the  remains  of  the  prophet  Ezra,  and  the 
Jews  who  live  at  Bagdad  ana  Bussorah  perform  an- 
nual pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  spot.     The  Arabs 
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about  liore,  though  under  subjection  to  the  great 
Slieik  of  the  Montefige  tribe,  rob  the  pilgrims  on 
their  own  account ;  and  the  wretched  Jews,  after 
paying  bhiclv-inail  to  the  sheik  for  protection,  are 
mulcted  again  by  these  lawless  freebooters. 

There  is  a  gn*at  sameness  in  the  appearance 
j)rcsented  by  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  country 
iuround  is  flat,  with  few  ancient  remains  visible  to 
attest  its  former  greatness.  (Jrowin^  in  great  pro- 
liision  amongst  the  shrubs  we  found  the  root  known 
in  England  as  liquorice. 

When  the  little  Comet  stopped  to  fdl  up  with  fuel, 
•we  used  to  go  ashore  with  our  fowling-pieces,  and 
enjoy  snipe  or  partridge  shooting,  with  an  occasional 
"  pop  "  at  a  gazelle.  There  are  larger  (lunrry,  though, 
to  be  had  for  more  .idventurous  spirits,  for  occasion- 
ally we  espied  a  lion  basking  in  the  sun  by  the  river's 
banks,  whither  he  had  resorted  to  enjoy  his  midday 
siesta. 

Now  and  then  a  bend  in  the  river  would  disclose 
to  view  an  Arab  encampment,  than  which  assuredly 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting. Sometimes,  also,  where  the  dense  brushwood 
was  broken,  we  would  see  a  group  of  the  Bedouin 
horsemen  careering  along  hy  the  river's  side,  and 
shaking  their  spears  at  us  in  impotent  wrath  or 
boastful  defiance.  They  would  have  avoided  an 
encounter,  though,  had  we  accepted  the  challenge, 
lor  too  well  they  knew  the  precision  of  a  Minie  rifle 
and  the  cool  courage  of  the  picked  body  of  seamen 
and  Eurasians  who  manned  the  little  vessel  of 
war. 

We  now  passed  some  vast  ruins,  which  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  Ctesiphon,  called 
by-  the  Arabs  Tauk  Kesra,  or  the  Arch  of  Kesra. 
These  ruins  partake  towards  the  river  more  of  the 
character  of  tumuli,  with  here  and  there  broken 
fragments  of  walls,  at  least  thirty  feet  in  thickne.«8. 
The  arch  itself  is  a  grand  monument  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture, and  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  palace  of  the  ancient  monarchs.  Ctesiphon,  as 
related  by  Gibbon,  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  in 
03  7  A.  D.,  and  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword. 

Near  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  and  distant  about 
three  miles,  lie  the  remains  of  the  vast  city  of  Se- 
leucap,  but  which  we  did  not  visit.  They  extend 
along  the  plains  as  far  into  the  desert  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  in  their  magnitude  attest  the  departed 
glories  of  this  classic  land.  On  a  clear  day  the 
Tauk  Kesra  is  visible  from  Bagdad,  from  which  it  is 
distant  only  some  nineteen  miles. 

But  now,  turning  a  bend  of  the  river,  we  sight 
the  tall  minarets  and  <lomes  of  the  great  capital  it- 
self. Bagdad,  the  "  City  of  the  Caliphs,"  is  before 
us.  Like  Moslem  pilgrims  when  they  first  descry 
in  the  hazy  distance  the  glittering  pinnacles  of  the 
sacred  Kaaba  in  holy  Mecca,  we  gaze  with  eager 
eyes  on  the  object  of  so  much  longing  curiosity. 

Situated  in  the  very  midst  of  a  desert,  the  great 
city  rises  out  of  the  plain  as  if  by  enchantment. 
The  appearance  of  Bagdad  from  a  distance  is  strik- 
ing in  the  extreme,  and  the  sight  of  the  palm-trees 
mingled  with  the  buildings,  and  relieving  the  eye 
with  their  bright  and  beautiful  foliage,  is  pleasing 
beyond  anything,  after  the  tiresome  sameness  of  the 
desert,  onfy  broken,  as  it  is,  by  clumps  of  brush- 
wood. 

The  steamer  was  soon  anchored  abreast  of  the 
town,  which  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris, 
and  which  is  here  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  width.     The  chief  means  of  communication 


is  by  ferry-boats,  but  there  is  also  a  bridge  of  boats 
higher  up  the  stream  than  where  wc  lay. 

The  captain  and  I  landed  at  once,  and  lost  no 
time  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  Political  Resident,  as 
the  representative  of  the  British  crown  is  called  in 

this  part  of  the  world.     Colonel  K ,  an  artillery 

oflicer,  was  an  extremely  kind,  affable  gentleman, 
and  very  much  respected  by  every  one  in  Bagdad, 
both  native  and  European.  His  hospitality  was  un- 
bounded, and  thoroughly  Oriental.  Whenever  my 
naval  friend  and  I  wished  to  dine  at  the  Residency, 
we  alwaj's  found  a  place  left  vacant  for  us  at  the 
board  of  Her  Majesty's  representative.  His  house, 
a  very  fine  mansion,  was  built  by  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  who  for  many  years  filled  the  post  of  Resi- 
dent here.  There  was  an  excellent  library,  and  a 
billiard-room  Avith  every  comfort  and  luxury. 

Among  the  guests  I  constantly  met  at  Colonel 

K 's   table    was   Dr.    A.    Sprenger,   the   noted 

(xerman  traveller  and  savan.  The  "  City  of  the 
Caliphs  "  has  always  been  fortunate  in  having  schol- 
ars and  gentlemen  of  high  breeding  to  represent 
our  government  at  the  Pasha's  court ;  I  need  only 
instance  Mr.  Rich,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  all  Ori- 
ental travellers  for  his  courtesy  and  talents ;  and 
more  lately.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 

Bagdad  is  surrounded  by  a  walPabont  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  and  strong  enough  to  keep  out 
Pei-sians  and  Bedouins,  though  useless  against 
artillery.  Some  cannon  of  ancient  manufacture  are 
mounted  in  flanking  towers,  and  the  garrison  is  nu- 
merically strong  enough  to  hold  the  place  ;  but  dis- 
cipline is  very  lax  in  the  ranks,  and  the  soldiers  are 
always  embroiling  themselves  in  street  rows  with 
the  inhabitants.  There  are  three  very  handsome 
gates,  but  they  are  sadly  out  ol"  repair.  Among  the 
chief  objects  of  note  are  the  numerous  "  khans  "  or 
"caravanserais"  in  the  city,  but  they  are  not  so 
hand.some  or  so  spacious  as  those  in  Persia.  As 
these  "  khans  "  are  very  characteristic  of  the  modes 
of  life  of  Oriental  races,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in 
India,  I  will  give  a  general  description  of  them. 

Caravanserais  are  edifices  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  sheltering  both  man  and  beast 
There  is  only  a  single  entrance,  generally  a  hand- 
some Saracenic  gateway,  and  this  leads  into  the 
interior  space,  which  is  quatlrangular,  and  open  to 
the  sky.  Round  this  there  is  a  piazza,  and  numer- 
ous double  rooms  with  arched  fronts,  each  pair  con- 
sisting of  an  inner  and  outer  apartment,  as  well  as 
vaulted  stables  in  the  rear.  A  fountain  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and  around  it,  or  in 
the  broad  colonnade,  the  merchants  pile  their  wares 
in  separate  heaps.  The  scene  is  animated.  Groups 
of  men  from  distint  climes  are  sipping  their  coffee, 
smoking  their  long  pipes,  or  jicrhaps  improving  the 
opportunity  by  driving  a  hard  bargain,  which  your 
Oriental  knows  so  well  how  to  do. 

Khans  are  usually  built  two  stories  high,  and  are 
strongly  constructed  of  stone  ;  the  staircases  are  at 
the  angles  of  the  walls,  and  lead  to  the  roof  of  the 
building,  which  is  flat.  Here  the  travellers  make 
their  beds  in  the  warm  weather.  There  is  not  much 
making  required,  for  as  it  consists  of  a  mat,  a  sheet, 
and,  if  you  arc  of  luxurious  habits,  a  pillow,  it  does 
not  take  the  time  which  housemaids  consume  every 
moniing  in  England  in  punching  and  then  smooth- 
ing the  refractory  feather-bed  and  bolster.  Every 
sleeper  merely  takes  up  his  bed  and  walks  down 
the  stone  staircase  and  out  of  the  hospitible  buihl- 
ing,  after  first  saying  his  prayers  with  his  face 
towards  Mecca,  performing  nis  morning  ablutions. 
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and  jMiying  a  trifling  gratuity  to  the  "  Khanji,"  or 
keeper  of  the  klian,  wlio  makes  his  income  chiefly 
by  supplying  fodder  for  the  cattle  sheltered  in  the 
edifice. 

The  masques,  of  one  of  which  we  saw  the  interior, 
are  very  plain  as  to  internal  decorations.  There  is 
a  paved  court  outside,  and  from  it  a  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  building,  which 
is  usually  about  si.xty  feet  high,  and  s<)uare  or  oc- 
tagonal in  form ;  within  the  court  is  a  fountain.  A 
curtain  hangs  before  the  doorway,  and  on  moving 
this  you  at  once  find  yourself  in  a  spacious  room, 
the  floor  of  which  is  carpeted,  or  else,  during  the 
hot  weather,  covered  with  matting.  (Jn  the  walls 
are  inscribed  a  few  sentences  from  the  Koran.  On 
the  side  nearest  Mecca  is  a  small  hollow  recess,  and 
here  the  orisons  of  the  faithful  arc  offered  up.  Some 
of  the  mosques  have  four  minarets  or  towers,  one  at 
each  angle,  from  whence  the  faithful  are  called  to 
prayer.  The  muezzins  mount  to  the  summit  of 
these  minarets  by  means  of  a  spiral  staircase  within 
the  tower,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  far  their  voices 
can  be  heard  in  the  delightful  calm  evenings,  and 
amid  the  busy  hum  of  the  city. 

We  visited  the  principal  bazaar  about  sunset,  and 
found  it  crowded  with  people  of  different  national- 
ities :  Pei"sians,  Koords,  Turks,  —  moving  gravely 
about  in  their  handsome  dresses,  —  also  Jews  and 
Arabs.  There  were  numberless  coffee-houses,  in- 
termingled with  shops,  all  of  which  were  filled  with 
rows  of  guests,  sitting  cross-legged  and  smoking  in 
dignified  silence.  The  streets  are  dull  and  dirty, 
some  not  more  than  ten  feet  in  width;  and  the 
houses  on  either  side  present  only  a  blank  wall  to 
passers-by,  with  here  and  there  a  small  latticed  win- 
dow. 

The  crowds  of  half-starved  dogs,  which  roam  about 
the  thoroughfares  and  act  the  part  of  scavengers, 
would  astonish  a  European.  They  have  no  masters, 
and  occasionally  snap  at  your  legs  in  a  vicious  sort 
of  way,  eminently  suggestive  of  hydrophobia. 

The  Pasha's  palace  is  rather  a  din^y-looking 
building,  with  a  number  of  soldiers  loitering  about 
it,  while  the  barracks  are  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
Outside  the  walls,  extending  over  a  tract  of  land 
that  must  have  been  formerly  occupied  by  streets  of 
the  city,  is  a  burying-ground.  We  rode  out  to  visit 
it.  Here,  in  the  midst,  is  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  the 
good  queen  of  Haroun-al-Raschid ;  it  is  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  was  erected  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
that  the  city  has  been  sacked  and  burnt  a  score  of 
times  since. 

This  part  of  Bagdad,  which  is  situated  on  the  east- 
em  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  great  Caliph,  is  by  far  the  larger  and  more 
important  portion  of  the  city.  Here  are  situated  the 
Residency,  and  the  Pasha's  pahxce,  and  the  chief 
mo8<iue,  as  well  as  the  great  bazaar.  Crossing  to 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  one  day,  in  company 
with  the  Resident,  who  kindly  consented  to  be  our 
cicerone,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  short  ride  on 
horseback,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bagdad.  A 
few  miles  beyond  is  a  singular  mound,  called  by  the 
Arabs  "  Tell  Nimroo<l,"  or  the  Hill  of  Nimrod,  or 
more  usually  known  as  Akrarkouff".  It  is  an  enor- 
mous ma-ss  of  bricks,  130  feet  high,  and  at  least  300 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  supposed  to  be 
solid.  Here  this  singular  pile  has  stood  lor  centuries, 
as  Edmund  Burke  finely  says,  "covered  with  the 
awful  hoar  of  innumerable  ages,"  and,  in  all  human 
probability,  here  it  will  rear  its  shapeless  form,  all 


worn  and  furrowed  though  it  be  by  the  storms  of 
ages,  till  the  world  is  thousands  of  yeaia  older. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  its  construction, 
though,  as  its  name  implies,  the  legend  is  that  the 
"  mighty  hunter  "  himself  was  the  architect. 

On  our  way  back  to  dinner,  as  we  sauntered 
through  the  streets,  we  watched  with  amusement 
the  bargaining  between  a  shopkeeper  and  his  cus- 
tomer, who  was  seated  beside  him  on  a  small  piece  of 
matting  inside  the  shop,  and  who,  with  evident  satis- 
faction to  himself,  was  going  through  the  preliminary 
operation  of  smoking  a  pipe  and  drinking  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  the  individual  who  proposed  to  fleece  him. 
However,  in  this  instance,  it  was  a  case  of  "  diamond 
cut  diamond  " ;  the  customer  w.is  no  "  young  man 
from  the  country,"  but  coolly  offered  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  price  demanded  for  the  article  in  question. 
The  tradesman  laughed  satirically  at  him,  and  asked, 
in  a  bitter  tone  of  sarcasm,  whether  he  thought  he 
(the  shopkeeper)  had  stolen  it  ?  After  a  little 
more  haggling,  the  inflexible  customer  coolly  walked 
out  of  the  shop.  He  was  suffered  to  depart  but  a 
short  distance,  for  the  wily  tradesman  followed  him, 
flourishing  in  his  hand  the  handsome  dyed  mat,  the 
cause  of  all  this  hard  swearing.  "  Mashallah,"  ho 
exclaimed,  "  you  shall  have  it."  And  the  dollars 
forthwith  changed  owners. 

The  shops  are  all  open  to  the  street,  and  are  only 
raised  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  pavement ;  hence, 
passing  friends  can  converse  with  the  inmates  from 
the  outside.  The  women  seldom  appear  in  the 
streets,  except  when  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  female 
friends,  and  are  always  shrouded  from  head  to  foot. 
Naught  but  their  eyes  can  be  seen  peering  through 
the  thin  veil  of  white  muslin  or  horsehair.  Every 
house  is  provided  with  baths,  which,  among  the 
higher  classes,  are  generally  constructed  of  marble. 
The  Armenians  form  the  most  wealthy  portion  of 
the  community,  and  dress  very  handsomely.  The 
complexion  of  their  women  is  fair,  and  in  early  wo- 
manhood they  are  extremely  pretty,  but  soon  grow 
fat,  and,  owing  to  the  early  marriages  they  contract 
and  the  sedentary  lives  they,  lead,  lose  their  good 
looks  and  the  freshness  of  youth  when  still  young. 
The  Turks,  who  form  an  important  section  of  the 
upper  clxsses,  also  dress  handsomely.  They  wear 
monstrous  turbans  of  muslin  of  every  variety  of  color. 
The  outer  garment  is  ample  and  flowing,  generally 
of  purple  or  scarlet  silk,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  costly  Cashmere  shawl.  Over  this  is  thrown 
a  loose  cloak  of  cloth,  called  a  "  chogah,"  which  is 
not  suffered  to  conceal  the  hilt  of  a  dagger  orna- 
mented with  jewels.  Their  lower  garments  are 
loose  breeches,  or  ''T)aijamas,"  also  composed  of 
party-colored  silk.  The  costume  is  completed  by 
shoes  of  bright  yellow  leather,  with  pointed  toes. 
The  Prussians  dress  more  plainly,  and  their  sombre 
appearance  and  restless  manner  aflford,  in  a  crowd, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  lordly  and  dignified  Turk. 


THE   8IUOOU. 

During  my  sojourn  in  Bagdad,  we  frequently 
formed  expeditions  to  inspect  the  interesting  ruins 
with  which  this  part  of  the  classic  land  of  Mesopo- 
tamia abounds.  On  such  occasions  we  sometimes 
journeyed  a  considerable  distance  from  Bagdad, 
and  once,  during  the  hot  season,  while  in  the  desert, 
we  were  nearly  overUiken  by  a  "  simoom,"  and  I 
experienced  enough  of  its  effects  to  give  me  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  properties  of  this  noxious  wind. 
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There  is  nothing  so  forcible  as  a  practical  illustra- 
tion. Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  find  shelter  in 
u  caravan.'ierai,  and  so  escaped,  to  a  great  extent, 
its  ujast  baleful  intluence.  It  was  in  the  after- 
noon, about  three  o'clock,  and  the  thennonietcr  rose 
to  nearly  12(P  in  the  shade,  while  far  in  the  dis- 
tance great  columns  of  sand  whirling  high  in  the  air 
wari'.ed  us  of  what  was  coming.  The  wind  suddenly 
chopped  round,  and  blew  from  the  southward  with 
a  scorching  dryness ;  my  lips  parched  and  burnt, 
while  I  e.\i)erieneed  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
simoom  is  said  to  have  a  poisonous  influence  on  all 
animal  life,  and  travellers  tell  marvellous  stories  of 
the  destruction  of  whole  caravans,  —  men,  horses, 
and  camels,  —  though  but  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  such  statements. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Werry,  the  Consul-General  for 
Syria,  wrote  thus  respecting  it :  "I  had  a  meeting 
here  —  that  is,  at  Damascus  —  of  the  chief  Arghylc 
and  of  the  Aenizeh  sheiks  who  accompanied  the 
last  caravan  of  2,000  camels  from  Bagdad ;  and 
though  some  of  them  have  traversed  the  desert,  in 
all  directions,  for  thirty  years  past,  they  never  heard 
of  a  caravan,  nor  even  of  a  single  animal  or  man, 
being  burie«l  alive  in  the  sand  raised  by  a  whirlwind. 
Thej-  stated  that,  generally  speaking,  the  surface 
soil  in  the  countries  which  they  traversed  would  not 
admit  of  being  raised  in  columns  sudiciently  dense 
to  inflict  such  a  calamity,  and  that,  wiiatever  may 
have  occurred  in  the  African  desert,  nothing  of  the 
kind,  to  their  knowledge,  had  taken  place  in  Arabia. 
The  simoom,  however,  they  added,  is  hot  and  suffo- 
cating, and  has  frequently  caused  the  death  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  unable  to  shelter  themselves 
from  its  noxious  influence." 

The  simoom  commences  to  blow  about  the  20th 
of  June,  and  continues  seven  weeks.  It  is  more 
prejudicial  to  vegetation  and  to  animals  in  the 
African  than  in  the  Asian  continent.  On  the  coast 
of  the  lied  Sea,  even  out  of  sight  of  land,  the  sand- 
storms which  occasionally  come  from  off  the  shore 
have  a  striking  effect,  and  darken  the  sky.  The 
little  light  that  there  is  has  a  lurid  glare,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  in  London 
during  a  great  fire,  and  one's  mouth  and  eyes  are 
filled  with  minute  particles  of  sand,  making  respira- 
tion difficult  and  even  painful. 

Bruce,  the  discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  thus  describes  an  African  simoom :  "  It  usu- 
ally blows  from  the  southeast  or  from  the  south,  and 
on  this  occasion  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  haze,  in 
color  like  the  puri)le  part  of  a  rainbow,  but  not  so 
comi)ressed  or  thick ;  it  was  (as  he  forcibly  express- 
es it)  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air.  The  guide 
warned  the  company,  upon  its  approach,  to  fall  up- 
on their  faces,  with  their  mouths  close  to  the  ground, 
and  to  hold  their  breath  as  long  as  they  could  to 
avoid  inhaling  the  outwartl  air.  It  moved  very  rap- 
idly, about  twenty  yards  in  breadth  and  al)out 
twelve  feet  high  above  the  ground,  so  that  (siiys 
Bruce)  I  had  scarcely  time  to  turn  about  and  fall 
upon  the  earth,  with  my  head  to  the  northwanl, 
when  I  felt  the  heat  of  its  current  plainly  upon  my 
face.  We  all  fell  upon  our  faces  till  the  simoom 
passed  on,  raising  a  gentle,  ruflling  wind.  When 
the  meteor,  or  purple  haze,  had  subsided,  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  light  air,  which  blew  so  hot  as  to 
threaten  suffocation,  which  sometimes  lasted  three 
hours,  and  lefl  the  company  totally  enervated  and 
exhausted,  laboring  under  asthmatic  sensations, 
weakness  of  stomach,  and  violent  headaches,  from 
imbibing  the  poisonous  vapor." 


It  lijis  been  the  fashion  to  depreciate  the  state- 
ments of  Bruce,  and,  among  other  things,  the  truth- 
fulness of  this  description  of  a  simoom  has  been  called 
into  (juestion ;  but  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it 
is  not  at  all  an  exaggerated  picture.  It  is  i-emark- 
able  that  these  columns  of  micacious  particles  of 
sand  retain  sufficient  density  to  cross  vast  tracts  of 
fertile  land,  and  even  to  sweep  over  narrow  seas. 
AVhile  lying  at  anchor  in  Bushire  roads,  I  have 
seen  clouds  of  sand  blow  from  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
in  such  density  as  to  render  invisible  all  objects  a 
few  yards  beyond  the  ship's  bowsprit. 

During  the  hot  winds,  which  prevail  usually  about 
forty  days,  existence  is  scarcely  endurable,  for  the 
"  serdaubs "  are  constructed  without  windows,  so 
that  you  are  almost  in  total  darkness.  At  sunset 
the  peojjle  emerge  from  their  subterranean  refuges, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  flat  roofs  on  the  tops 
of  their  houses.  Hero>  "  fanned  by  tepid  airs," 
they  gasp  out  the  night,  and  then  at  sunrise,  like 
owls  before  the  fiery  orb  of  day,  descend  again  to 
the  cellars.  The  pi-ocess  of  alternate  baking  and 
cooling  goes  on  during  the  continuance  of  the 
"  samiell."  The  autumn  and  winter  are,  however, 
delightful,  and  Bagdad  is  much  resorted  to  during 
those  seasons  by  the  wealthy  Persians. 

We  often  made  excursions  along  the  Tigris  banks 
on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  after  a  little,  when  you 
get  accustomed  to  the  uneasy  motion,  it  certainly  is 
a  delightful  mode  of  travelling. 

The  author  of  "Eothen,"  writing  about  these 
animals  in  his  quaint,  graphic  style,  says :  "  The 
camel,  like  the  elephant,  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort  of  animals  that  still  walk  along  upon  the  plan 
of  the  ancient  beasts  that  lived  before  the  flood. 
She  moves  forward  both  her  near  legs  at  the  same 
time,  and  then  awkwardly  swings  round  her  off 
shoulder  and  haunch,  so  as  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre 
on  that  side ;  her  pace,  therefore,  is  an  otld,  dis- 
jointed, and  shuffling  sort  of  movement." 

Colonel  Chesney,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
results  of  the  Euphrates  expedition,  states  that  he 
crossed  from  Bussorah  to  Damascus,  a  distance  of  958 
miles,  in  the  space  of  nineteen  days  and  a  few  hours, 
(the  average  rate,  therefore,  being  more  than  fifly- 
fbur  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,)  the  camels  having 
no  other  food  than  what  they  picked  up  in  tlie  wilder- 
ness. I  became  quite  attached  to  the  camel  which 
used  to  carry  me  on  my  short  expeditions,  and  the 
gentle  creature  got  to  know  me  well.  These  animals 
are  certainly  not  less  intellirfcnt  than  horses,  and 
are  just  as  much  prized  and  domesticated  by  the 
Bedouins,  for  without  them  there  could  be  no  loco- 
motion across  the  trackless  desert.  Caravans  occa- 
sionally started  from  Bagdad,  and  it  was  an  amus- 
ing and  interesting  sight  to  watch  the  long  rows  of 
pilgrims  and  merchants  defiling  out  of  the  gates  of 
the  city. 

In  the  ordinarj'  kind  of  caravans,  camels  alone  are 
employed  as  bea'*ts  of  bunlen.  The  custom  is  for 
sonie  well-known  and  influential  sheik  to  engage 
certain  associates,  who  join  him  in  furnishing  the 
travellers  with  cjunels,  and  provide  also  the  neces- 
sary proportion  of  armed  retainers  to  act  as  guards, 
and  to  defend,  at  all  risks,  the  lives  and  property 
truste«l  to  tiie  care  of  the  sheik,  or  "  bashi,"  as  he 
is  called.  This  |)erson  regulates  the  hour  of  the 
march,  its  duration,  and  the  disposition  of  the  guards 
on  the  flanks  and  front ;  he  also  selects  the  cami>- 
ing-ground.  One  Arab  is  allotted  to  take  chaise 
of  every  two  or  three  camels. 

The  march  commences  about  sunrise  in  winter. 
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and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nifjht  in  summer,  and 
lasts  from  seven  to  ten  hours.  The  entire  caravan 
moves  in  two  parallel  lines,  and  the  animals  are 
unitetl  by  ropi's  ftistened  to  the  moutlis  and  tails  of 
each.  On  arriving  at  the  halting-place,  the  goods 
are  first  unpacked,  and  placed  on  the  ground  in  a 
circle,  and  the  camels,  after  being  allowed  to  feed 
for  a  short  time,  lie  down  in  a  circle  round  the  mer- 
chandise, within  which  last  the  Arabs  make  them- 
selves comfortable  for  the  night.  Then  fires  arc 
lighted  ;  baking  bread  and  cooking  follows,  and  by 
nightfall  the  fires  are  all  extinguished,  and  the 
whole  encampment  buried  in  sleep. 

Every  pious  Mahometan  considers  he  ought  to 
make  tlie  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places,  —  Mecca  and 
Medina ;  and  besides  private  ventures  by  rich  indi- 
viduals, two  large  caravans  start  annually  from  Da- 
mascus and  Cairo,  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
sultan,  and  accompanied  by  government  officers  of 
high  rank.  It  is  related  tliat  the  mother  of  Motas- 
sim  Ibuallah,  the  last  of  the  Abassides  line  of  caliphs 
of  Bagdad,  performed  the  pilgrimage  with  120,000 
camels;  while  in  the  present  century  the  wife  of 
Mohammed  Ali  employed  500  of  the  animals  to 
carry  her  luggage  alone. 

We  oflen  hail  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  boats 
employed  on  the  Tigris.  As  they  are,  like  every- 
thing in  this  interesting  country,  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  the  same  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
more  than  2,000  years  ago,  I  will  give  a  general  de- 
scription of  them.  In  certain  parts  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  natives 
croys  the  river  by  means  of  two  inflated  sheep  or 
goat  skins,  fastened  to  one  another  simply  by  a 
couple  of  hoops.  The  ordinary  "  kellek  "  or  raft  is 
about  eighteen  feet  long  and  fourteen  wide,  and  is 
supported  by  thirty  or  forty  skins,  which  arc  inflated 
with  air,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  re- 
plenished at  will.  On  these  the  floor  of  the  iloat, 
constructed  of  layers  of  branches  placed  at  right  an- 
gles, is  laid.  Over  this  platform  again  planks  are 
placed,  and  the  whole  being  bound  together  by 
wicker-work,  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  stores 
and  merchandise.  A  little  fireplace  of  clay  is  con- 
structed on  this  flooring,  and  the  passengers  manage 
to  live  very  comfortably,  and  travel  considerable 
distances  on  such  primitive  structures. 

There  are  also  circular  boats  called  "  kufahs," 
made  of  willows  plaited  together,  just  like  baskets, 
over  a  circular  framework  of  stout  materials.  The 
"  kufahs  "  are  covered  with  bitumen,  which  renders 
the  vessel  perfectly  water-tight.  They  are  usually 
about  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  of  shallow 
draught,  and  capable  of  carrying  seven  people. 
Some  are  made  only  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
some,  again,  fifteen  feet  from  side  to  side,  which  last 
are  capable  of  carrying  a  camel  and  several  passen- 
gers besides.  The  "  kufahs  "  are  paddled  or  spun 
along  with  a  circular  motion.  This  description  of 
boat  is  very  similar  to  those  used  by  our  forefathers 
in  ancient  Britain,  and  known  as  coracles,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  were  introduced  from  these 
Eastern  countries.  There  is,  again,  the  "  bellem  " 
or  canoe,  and  a  large,  singular-shaped  vessel  called 
the  "donak,"  with  a  flat  bottom  and  peculiar  bows 
and  stern.  Tliese  extremities  rise  crescent-like  high 
above  the  gunwale,  or  have  what  seamen  call  a  great 
"  sheer."  Towards  the  middle  of  the  boat  the  gun- 
wale falls  out,  giving  a  flat  floor  to  carry  heavy  bur- 
dens. High  up  in  the  stern  stands  the  "  naquidah  " 
or  helmsman.  Tlie  canoes  are  formed  out  of  single 
trees,  and  the  natives  propel  them  with  great  rapid- 


ity by  means  of  a  single  paddle.     These  "  bellems' 
are  mostly  employed  at  Bussorah  on  the  canals. 


THE    BASTINADO. 

Shortly  before  I  left  Bagdad,  a  circumstance 
occuri'ed  which  enabled  me  to  witness  the  infliction 
of  the  punishment  of  the  "  bastinado,"  or,  as  the 
Persians  term  it,  the  "  turning  up  of  the  heels,"  and 
which  I  can  vouch  is  not  of  so  severe  a  character  as 
is  generally  supposed. 

One  evening  I  was  strolling  about  the  town  with 
one  of  my  friends,  when  we  decided  on  visiting  a 
particular  shop  in  the  grand  bazaar,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  some  handsomely-dyed  carpets  we  had 
seen  exhibited  for  sale.  On  our  reaching  the  shop, 
we  found  a  knot  of  young  Persians  lounging  about 
the  door.  As  we  could  not  pass  in,  my  friend  civ- 
illy asked  one  of  the  obstructives  to  move  on  one 
side.  Instead  of  doing  as  desired,  the  individual 
addressed  insolently  refused  compliance  with  our 
request,  and  applied  some  abusive  epithets  to  Fer- 
inghees  in  general.  This  was  not  to  be  borne.  We, 
of  course,  were  not  going  to  be  deterred  from  mak- 
ing our  purchases  by  such  fellows,  and  my  friend, 
who  was  of  a  choleric  nature,  raising  his  walking- 
stick,  rushed  forward  to  force  an  entrance  vi  et 
armis. 

I  was  close  at  his  side,  and  it  was  fortunate  I  was, 
for  just  as  the  hot-headed  Saxon  was  in  the  act  of 
bringing  his  stick  down  on  the  pate  of  his  opponent, 
I  caught  sight  of  a  long  knife  which  the  treacherous 
Oriental  had  imder  his  girdle,  and  which  his  hand 
had  already  half  removed  from  its  sheath.  I  dragged 
my  fi'iend  back,  and  saved  him  from  the  impending 
blow.  It  would  never  do  to  leave  the  group  of  na- 
tives in  triumphant  possession  of  the  doorway.  A 
crowd  had  gathered  round  us,  and  we  were  deliber- 
ating what  course  to  pursue,  when,  to  our  great  re- 
lief, a  strong  party  of  Turkish  soldiers  came  by. 
Forcing  their  way  through  the  mob,  they  recognized 
who  we  were  by  our  uniforms,  and  one  of  them 
asked  what  all  this  row  was  about.  On  my  explain- 
ing how  grossly  we  had  been  insulted,  and  de- 
manding the  arrest  of  the  insolent  Persians,  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  the  s(juad  seized 
the  whole  of  the  loungers,  who  looked  crestfallen 
enough  now,  and  hurried  them  off  with  little  cere- 
mony to  the  Pa-sha's  palace.  We,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed to  substantiate  the  charges,  and  the  crowd 
made  way  for  us  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect. 

On  arriving  at  the  extensive,  though  rather  mean- 
lookinji  buildinc  which  the  jxovernor  of  this  great 
province  occupies,  the  prisoners  were  instantly  ar- 
raigned, and,  notwithstanding  the  denial  on  oath  of 
any  provocation  by  a  host  of  witnesses,  were  con- 
victed solely  on  our  unsupported  testimony  —  so 
great  is  the  trust  reposed  in  the  honor  and  veracity 
of  Englishmen  all  over  the  East — of  the  otfences 
ofusin<x  insultinj;  lanjjuace  and  thrcatcninj;  to  stab 
with  atlagger,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  bastinadoed. 
We  were  recjuested,  according  to  custom,  to  attend 
the  next  day,  and  witness  the  infliction  of  tlie  casti- 
gation,  which  was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor. 

On  the  delin<juents  being  brought  forward  and 
identified  by  us,  they  were  ordered  to  receive  the 
award  of  their  crime.  I  desired,  on  the  part  of  my 
friend,  that  only  the  individual  who  had  directly  in- 
sulted him  should  be  punished,  and  the  others  were 
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accordingly  released.  Presently  the  "  lictors,"  or 
"  Icrrochcs,"  as  they  are  called,  made  their  apjKiar- 
ance  with  a  long  pole  and  a  bundle  of  sticks.  The 
criminal  appeared  to  tiike  the  matter  very  coolly, 
and  looked  about  him  with  tiie  utmost  unconcern. 
Having  stripped  off  his  shoes,  he  placed  himself  flat 
on  his  liack.  The  ends  of  the  pole,  which  is  about 
eight  feet  long,  were  held  by  two  men,  and  the  cul- 
prit raised  his  legs  high  enough  to  rest  his  ankles  on 
It.  His  i'vi:t,  with  the  soles  uppermost,  were  then 
finnly  hished  by  conls.  Thus  prostrate,  the  "  fer- 
roclies,"  one  on  each  side,  commenced  to  inflict  the 
flagellation  with  the  sticks.  Directly  the  first  stroke 
was  administered,  the  wretch  set  up  a  most  horrible 
noise,  shouting  and  yelling  as  if  he  was  l)elng  mur- 
dered. We  saw  it  was  "  put  on,"  but  to  spare  our- 
selvas  witnessing  such  an  unpleasant  scene,  and  sat- 
isfied with  what  had  been  inflicted,  we  interfered, 
and  recjuested  the  pasha  to  remit  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence.  This  was  at  once  done,  and  the  suf- 
ferer limped  off,  first  "  salaaming  "  to  us  in  the  most 
humble  manner  his  thanks  at  our  astounding  clem- 
encv. 


BOIIP]MIANISM. 

There  are  two  fictitious  localities  which  it  must 
be  pleasant  to  inhabit;  for  people,  it  would  seem, 
the  least  imaginative  in  the  world  are  only  too  happy 
to  build  their  castles  in  Spain,  while  some  of  their 
neighlwrs  determine  to  live  their  lives  in  Bohemia. 
Now  Bohemia,  ever  since  Shakespeare  placed  a  sea- 
port on  it's  land-locked  boundaries,  has  been  a  priv- 
ileged territory.  Why  it  should  be  so,  it  is  diflicult 
to  say,  for  Greece  might  as  well  have  been  picked 
out,  as  being  essentially  picturesque  and  piratical ; 
yet  it  was  rejected,  perhaps,  because  we  have  a 
"Grecian"  at  the  Blue-Coat  School;  and,  in  the 
slang  of  forty  years  since,  a  Greek  was  an  inhabitant 
of  that  curious  "  Holy  Land,"  which  embraced  St. 
Giles  and  its  worst  of  dens.  We  might,  moreover, 
have  called  these  erratic  pei-sons  who  live  in  Bohe- 
mia, Italians,  Ishmaelites,  Cochin-Chinese,  or  Fijians; 
but  no,  nothing  but  the  word  Bohemian  will  suffice 
tlieni ;  and  hence,  a  sulliciently  reputable  term  is 
deUiiled  to  serve  an  unworthy  purpose. 

As  with  many  of  their  so-called  works,  these  gen- 
tlenjen  took  their  name  from  the  French.  A  pleas- 
ant author  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  "  Vie  de  Bo- 
heme,"  and  the  plirase  has  crept  into  the  dictionaries 
as  somethiiifj  very  disreputable.  "  Vivn;  comme  un 
Buiidmien  "  is  to  be  "  un  individu  qui  vit  sans-sottci 
du  mimdc"  an  outsider,  a  Pistol,  Nym,  and  Bobadil 
rolled  into  one.  Our  wild  young  fellows  who  seek 
to  open  the  world,  not,  like  mine  ancient  Pistol,  with 
their  sword,  but  with  the  steel  ])en,  or  the  paint- 
brush and  mahl-stick,  arc  delighted  to  be  classed 
with  the  onler,  and  are  in  ecstasies  if  they  persuade 
the  world  that  they  owe  an  immense  deaf  of  money, 
have  never  paid  their  butclier,  and  have  reduced 
more  than  one  tailor  to  bankruptcy.  "  I  have," 
Robert  Brougii  says,  "  lived  and  suffv-red  In  Bohe- 
mia, and  I  thank  Heaven  have  escaped  from  it  so 
long,  that  I  can  speak  of  its  miseries  without  undue 
bitterness,  and  of  its  joys  without  partial  fondness." 
He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Bohemia  Projjer  is  called 
Petraja,  or  the  Stony ;  and  that  thi-re  i-;  no  Bohemia 
Felix,  and  that  it  is  "a  kind  of  back-.'<hnn  suburb  to 
the  cities  of  literature  and  art."  And  then  antici- 
pating Mr.  Bright's  famous  mot,  for  he  wrote  In  1S57, 
he  add?,  "it  is  a  stronghold  of  relnjl.-',  whcreunto,  as 
to  the  Cave  of  AduUain,  resort  all  such  inhabitants 


of  those  regions  as  are  in  distress,  every  one  that  is 
in  debt,  and  every  one  that  Is  discontented  with  the 
edicts  of  King  Saul,  —  Society."  These  Bohemians 
were  supposed  by  the  too  partial  pen  who  wrote 
those  wonls,  to  be  men  of  genius,  with  a  tendency 
to  get  drunk ;  and  we  have  a  picture  of  a  universal 
linguist,  a  snge  politician,  a  poet  gloriously  endowed, 
and  an  artist  to  whom  Turner,  even  magnified  by 
Itnskln's  glass,  is  but  a  dwarf.  These,  we  are  told, 
being  finely  wrought,  reganl  what  they  earn  by  the 
exercise  of  their  genius  "  with  loathing,  and  the 
money  it  brings  as  the  wages  of  sin."  Such  money 
is  quickly  wasted  and  spent  like  all  ill-gotten  gains. 
Why  the  poor  fellows  should  be  so  mad  as  to  look 
at  the  driblets  brought  in  by  the  exercise  of  "  god- 
glfled  genius  "  as  the  wages  of  sin,  no  one  but  them- 
selves can  say.  Dryden  remarked  of  Lee,  that 
"  there  was  a  pleasure  in  being  mad  that  none  but 
madmen  know,"  and  no  doubt  he  spoke  truly.  So 
of  Bohemian  madness,  that  has  its  occult  pleasures, 
undiscernlble  to  ordinary  eyes.  As  to  the  melting 
of  the  money,  that  Is  true  enough ;  it  melts  in  pote 
of  beer  and  goes  of  gin,  large  lump  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver being  easily  soluble  in  such  liquids ;  and  as  to 
the  politicians,  linguists,  and  poets,  ten  years'  Incu- 
bation of  a  whole  club-full  of  Bohemians  has  not 
been  able  to  batch  a  single  genius  out  of  the  lot  of 
eggs  they  have  selected. 

The  Bohemian  is  desperately  convivial.  He  Is 
even  more  so  than  the  festive  peasants  in  operas, 
who  drink  with  much  spirit  frequent  libations  from 
tinfoil  and  pasteboai'd  goblets.  The  Bohemian  re- 
joices In  club  life,  and  in  naming  these  he  has  shown 
his  usual  caprice.  Dr.  Johnson  was  content  to  call 
his  club  "  The  Literary  Club,"  and  the  chief  set  of 
respectable  actors  and  authors  In  London  appropri- 
ately call  their  club  "  The  Garrlck."  Our  Bohe- 
mians must  name  theirs  after  one  of  the  most 
disreputable,  shameless,  and  drunken  shams  of  men 
that  ever  lived  ;  who  owes  the  only  good  lines  in  his 
poems  to  Pope,  whom  he  traduced,  and  his  reputa- 
tion to  a  man  whom  he  sneered  at  and  despised,  and 
whose  sterling  character  he  never  could  have  appre- 
ciated. The  members  of  this  club  call  themselves 
"  savages  " ;  but  beyond  smoking  pipes  they  appear 
to  have  little  in  t-ommon  with  the  lied  Indians. 
Another  set  names  Itself  "  The  Vagrants,"  and  de- 
lights in  a  wild  song  concocted  by  the  Dick  Swiveller 
of  the  occasion,  in  which  each  gentleman,  looming 
ruddily  over  his  ])ipe,  shouts,  in  ecstatic  chorus, 
"  I  'm  a  vagrant,  thou  *rt  a  vagrant,  vagrants  too  are 
he  and  she."  As  "  a  bear  was  meat  and  drink  "  to 
IMaster  Slender,  so  this  body  of  respectable,  stout, 
and  middle-aged  gentlemen,  some  with  white  heads 
and  faces  like  those  of  aldermen,  prides  Itself  on 
being  considered  outcast  and  vagabond.  Mr.  Green- 
wood's happy  thought  of  spending  a  night  in  the 
workhouse  enlarged  its  vocabulary;  henceforth  its 
club-room,  over  a  respectable  public-house,  became 
the  "casual  ward,"  its  beer  was  "skilly,"  and  its 
bread  was  "  toke."  The  amusement  of  thus  Ix'gull- 
ing  themselves  with  imagination  is,  however,  not 
unknown  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  for  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt  will  tell  us,  we  have  clubs  of  Ancient 
Britons,  who  dn's.s  in  skins;  of  Foresters,  who  wear 
baldrics,  and  bugles,  and  Lincoln  green  ;  of  Ringers, 
Odd  Fellows,  Sons  of  Harmony,  Titans,  Herculeses, 
.and  a  hundred  designations,  which  really  have  just 
as  little  to  do  with  their  name  as  the  Bohemian. 
We  cannot  reason  on  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  but 
must  merely  note  the  facts;  a  little  learning  u  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  a  little  attachment  to  art  or 
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literature  seems  to  produce  the  abnormal  state  which 
is  described  as  Bohemianism.  AVhen  afflicted  with 
this  disease,  the  victim,  like  the  Marchioness  who 
soaked  oranfje-peel  in  water  and  called  it  lemonade, 
"makes  believe  very  much,"  and  fancies  that  he 
hates  all  the  world,  that  respectability  is  a  ghoul, 
and  money  perfectly  useless :  he  lets  his  beard  be 
unshaven  and  his  hands  dirty ;  he  has  a  mania  for 
queer  hats,  and  thinks  that  he  is  no  man  unless  he 
can  boast  of  a  writ  being  in  his  house ;  he  believes 
that  reputations  are  made  per  sallum  "  by  genius, 
sir,"  and  that  hard  work  has  notliing  to  do  with  the 
matter;  he  generously  devotes  himself  to  imsuccess- 
ful  men,  and  praises  the  pictures  of  Pipps  as  marvels 
of  art,  prizing  them  above  those  of  llaffaclle ;  when, 
however,  Pipps  sells  his  works  and  emerges  into 
work  and  respectability,  he  is  "  a  humbug,  sir ;  a 
wind-bag."  The  Bohemian  is  great  in  beer  and 
blasphemy,  and  he  delights  in  profane  stories  with- 
out point,  washed  in  pale  ale  from  the  pewter;  he  is 
doubtful  about  the  past  great  men,  and  denounces 
Shakespeare  either  as  a  myth  or  an  overrated  man. 
He  always  is  finding  out  a  "  new  ])oet "  who  quickly 
subsides.  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  "  muff,"  and  Lord  Bacon 
a  fool ;  of  the  wider  domain  of  literature  he  has 
seen  little,  quotes  the  good  things  of  Sydney  Smith 
as  said  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  plainly  tells  you  that 
"little  Brown"  is  a  far  better  actor  than  Garrick, 
and  yells  in  affected  agony  if  he  be  recommended 
to  see  a  legitimate  play. 

To  sober  men  who  look  at  things  from  a  different 
stand-point,  all  this  is  very  silly  and  contemptible. 
It  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  literature  and  art, 
since  the  professors  of  those  noble  callings  are  oflen 
looked  upon  as  mere  jack-puddings,  or  even  swin- 
dlers, because  of  the  distorted  representations  of  their 
friends  of  Bohemia.  That  some  good  men  may  enter 
now  and  then  this  enchanted  land,  and  be  even  en- 
chanted by  the  easy  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
true  enough ;  if  they  be  sound  as  well  as  good,  they 
quickly  extricate  themselves,  and,  so  far  from  scan- 
dalizing a  profession  which  —  be  it  in  letters  or  pic- 
torial art  —  requires  all  the  energy,  devotion,  and 
even  patient  plodding  of  the  best  intellects,  —  set  to 
work  to  attam  a  respectable  position  in  a  calling 
which  of  all  others  requires  purity  of  life  and  pur- 
pose. 


OUR  YACHT. 

Our  yacht  at  this  moment  lies  far  out  in  the  har- 
bor, in  a  pleasant  grove  of  masts  and  rijrging  formed 
by  some  forty  or  fifty  of  her  sisters.  The  sea  is  as 
blue  and  glistening  as  the  sea  at  Genoa,  and  the 
harbor  stretches  out  its  two  long,  delicate  arms  of  a 

f)ale  yellow,  to  gather  in  all  her  craft  tenderly  to 
lerself  It  is  a  fine  fresh  sea-day,  aiul  the  whole 
waste  before  us  is  of  a  rich  blue  and  silver,  and  the 
waters  seem  to  say  invitingly,  "  Come  and  bathe  !  " 
The  handsome  hill  far  off  makes  a  graceful  boun- 
dary for  the  bay  (and  our  bay  is  said  to  be  a  trifle 
finer  than  a  certain  Bay  of  Naples),  and  behind  are 
the  snowy  chalk-looking  lines  of  houses  laid  in 
bands  on  the  hills,  and  glistening  like  everything 
else.  There  are  the  low-lying  yacht-club  houses  on 
the  rinjht  and  left  hands,  and  there  is  the  pier,  which 
stretches  out  like  a  long  finger,  and  up  to  which  the 
great  mail  steamers  come  gliding.  With  such  a 
setting,  and  on  such  a  day,  our  yacht  looks  very 
respectable  indeed,  and,  so  to  speak,  holds  her 
own.  She  is  not  ambitious,  being  about  two  and 
thirty  tons  burden,  and  musters  a  crew  of  four  men, 


including  "  a  skipper,"  of  whom  u  word  more  by 
and  by.  But  speaking  with  a  professional  air  of 
skilfulness,  let  us  say  that  she  is  a  very  "  handy  " 
size,  and  has  more  conveniences  and  fewer  respon- 
sibilities than  greater  craft. 

Her  decks  are  as  bright  and  polished  as  if  they 
were  a  vast  expanse  of  churn  sjiread  out  fresh  from 
the  most  scrupulously  kept  dairy,  and  the  sail  flaps 
lazily  as  if  it  were  our  yacht's  white  coat  put  on  m 
a  tropical  climate  and  languidly  worn.  Her  mast 
glistens  in  the  sun,  and  looks  like  a  great  stick  of 
sugar-barley.  Her  hull  outside  is  of  a  close  brown 
chocolate;  and  her  linen,  fore  and  aft,  is  smooth 
and  spotless.  Below,  everything  is  "  snug,"  —  a 
little  square  chamber  like  a  room  in  a  travelling 
van,  with  tiny  bedrooms  off"  it,  and  a  tinier  kitchen 
beyond,  out  of  which  our  cook  emerges  mysterious- 
ly, and  always  in  a  bent  attitude,  —  a  position  which 
we  have  all  learnt  to  acquire  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
and  a  rueful  experience  purchased  at  the  sacrifice 
of  crushed  and  flattened  head-gear. 

It  is  a  moment  of  justifiable  pride  when  we  go 
down  the  steps  of  the  pier  to  where  our  boat  lies, 
and  when  our  own  men,  with  the  name  of  our  own 
yacht,  "  QuEEX  May,"  inscribed  in  sampler-like 
letters  on  their  broad  chests,  are  waiting  obsequi- 
ously. They  are  our  nautical  serfs.  They  rever- 
ently take  in  our  cloaks  and  wraps,  and  with  yet 
more  reverence  our  ladies  ;  they  drop  their  oars  with 
a  professional  plash,  and  pull  away  with  a  will.  Then 
comes  the  getting  aboard.  Then  we  go  "  hauling 
on  our  main-sheet,"  get  up  our  anchor,  and  one  of 
the  pleasantest  moments  of  the  whole  is  when  our 
yacht,  after  a  flap  or  two  to  give  herself  courage, 
lets  herself  fall  back  gracefully  into  the  arms  of  the 
wind,  and  goes  off  (I  hope  this  is  professional)  as  a 
young  lady  would  do  in  a  valse.  That  moment 
when  "  her  head "  comes  round  and  we  all  "  heel 
over,"  is  also  one  of  the  most  agreeable.  The  ladies 
bivouac  about  the  deck  with  parasols  up  and  dresses 
fluttering,  dipping  their  heads  by  trained  instinct, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  avoid  the  "  boom,"  when 
the  clatter  and  flapping  and  patter  of  feet  which 
make  up  the  operation  known  as  that  of  "  going 
about"  set  in. 

Getting  clear  of  the  harbor,  and  catching  the  full 
fresh  gust  of  breeze  and  open  sea,  our  sail  fills  out 
like  a  shell.  Our  skipper  is  <it  the  stern  ;  a  won- 
derfully compact,  compressed,  and  Dutch-looking 
mariner,  who,  when  appealed  to  about  the  weather, 
as  he  oflen  is,  or  about  the  ownership  of  a  passing 
yacht,  or  about  the  distance  of  the  Cliannel  Islands, 
or  about  the  tide,  deliberately  consults  the  sky,  then 
the  sea  and  horizon,  and  finally  the  deck  of  his  own 
vessel,  before  he  will  trust  himself  to  rej)ly.  Nauti- 
cal strangers  take  this  slowness  to  be  born  of  physi- 
cal infirmity,  and  repeat  these  questions  testily ;  but 
the  initiated  know  him  better,  and  give  him  time  to 
go  through  this  process. 

As  a  rule,  ladies  are  far  better  sailors  than  men. 
When  our  yacht  gets  out  of  the  breeze  and  begins 
to  swin^  up  and  tlown,  like  a  restive  lioree  under 
the  curb,  I  notice  that  gentlemen  grow  a  little  pen- 
sive, if  not  silent,  looking  gloomily  up  and  down  the 
deck  ;  but  the  spirit  of  our  ladies  is  excellent,  and 
they  long  for  the  breeze  that  shall  blow  their  hair 
from  under  their  hats.  By  and  by  it  does  come  ; 
then  the  Qi;kkx  May  swings  herself  over  with  a 
sudden  lureii,  and  sweeps  thi-ough  the  water  stiffly. 

Presently  the  bancjuet  is  spread  below,  on  a  bal- 
anced table,  when  a  heavy  blue  mariner  comes  in 
from  the  mysterious  kitchen,  carrying  hot  potatoes. 
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On  that  signal,  locker-boxes,  pigeon-boles,  all  open, 
and,  being  rifled,  give  u])  their  dead.  Tiie  good 
fairies  of  our  yacht  toiuli  tliis  and  that  spring,  and 
forth  come  wine  and  salad,  and  well-eiubrowned 
poultry,  like  the  viands  in  a  pantomime  feast.  The 
champagne  fitly  comes  up  out  of  tiie  wooden  ground, 
thus  happily  carrying  out  the  j)osition  of  a  cellar ; 
the  mustanl  lies  down  peacefully  with  the  bread ; 
the  saladKjil  sleeps  side  by  side  with  the  cigar.  Yet 
all  such  elements  are  refractory  and  embarrassing, 
and  have  to  be  watched  like  school-boys.  When  our 
yacht  grows  frantic  and  seems  to  be  in  licpior, — 
reeling  from  side  to  side,  staggering,  all  but  falling 
on  her  face,  a  shocking  and  indecent  spectacle,  —  her 
cabin  becomes  a  great  churn,  and  everything  not 
fixed  is  flung  about  and  dashed  into  chaos.  Once, 
even  our  select  library,  —  whose  place  of  honor  is 
always  over  the  little  shelf  known  as  a  berth, — 
under  the  violence  of  the  gale,  burst  its  fastenings, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mr.  Buckle's  Civilization,  Maun- 
der's  Treasury,  antl  Miss  Berry's  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondence, —  all  stout  and  portly  volumes  of  their 
kind,  —  came  down  incontinently,  and  buried  the 
sleeper  in  a  heap  of  biblical  ruins. 

The  great  festival  for  our  bay,  and  indirectly  for 
our  yacht,  is,  when  a  regatta  comes  round.  We  do 
not  enter  her  for  Cups,  not  having  much  confidence 
in  her  jwwers  in  that  direction,  thougli  our  skipper, 
atler  previously  consulting  sky  and  sea  and  the  lines 
of  his  deck,  has  hinted  oracularly,  that  from  private 
information  he  "know'd"  she  could  do  it,  if  she  were 
"  put  to  it."  Yet  though  this  seems  a  just  encourage- 
ment, we  have  never  ventured  to  "  put  her  to  it " ; 
and  we  have  always  given  as  the  reason  —  not  wish- 
ing to  put  our  protajec  to  shame  —  that  she  was  not 
"  in  trim  " ;  that  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  get  her 
into  trim;  that  there  was  no  better  "sea-boat  be- 
tween this  and  the  Isle  of  Man  "  (arbitrarily  limit- 
ing the  area  to  that  district  of  ocean  for  no  valid 
reason);  finally,  adding  darkly,  that  "she  could 
give  a  good  account  of  the  M — sq — to,  or  the 
B — nsh — e,  or  any  of  their  vaunted  craft,  if  she 
chose." 

This  granite  settlement,  which  glitters  in  the 
sun,  and  looks  as  snowy  as  if  it  were  scrubbed  and 
burnished,  lies  along  a  pleasant  shore,  and  is  a  sort 
of  suburb  to  a  great  city,  from  which  (some  seven 
mile.s  a^yay,  by  the  railway)  the  inhabitants  are 
jKiuring  in  ever)'  moment.  The  long  white  winding 
arms  of  the  harbor,  its  elliows,  its  wriste,  the  tips  of 
its  fingers  even,  are  blackened  over  as  with  clouds  of 
flies.  On  the  piers,  and  on  the  shores,  and  up  the 
billy  sti-eets  that  lead  to  the  little  sea-town,  the  peo- 
ple cluster  in  swarms;  they  are  busy  with  the 
"  Punches,"  the  shooting  for  nuts,  and  the  cheap 
roulette :  sure  and  certain  tokens  that  British  fes- 
tivity lias  set  in,  livery  spot  that  can  liold  a  pole, 
and  ever}-  stick  that  can  be  made  to  take  the  like- 
ness of  a  youth-pole,  flutters  with  streamers  and 
gaudy  flags. 

We  see  the  men-of-war  all  over  flags,  and  the 
platfonns  of  the  club-houses  all  crowded.  From  our 
club  comes  the  sound  of  military  music,  and  at  its 
little  piers  is  a  succession  of  arrivals  performed  with 
all  nautical  state  ;  for  the  harbor  is  one  va.'^t  thorough- 
fare for  Ixjats  going  and  returning  among  commo- 
dores, vice-commodores,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
sea.  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  salt  of  the  sea  ar- 
riving, with  rx^l-capped  rowers  and  white-capi>ed 
rowers,  in  yellow  boats  that  are  like  mirrors  with 
shining  varnish,  and  who  come  uj)  to  the  steps  with 
judicious  sweep,  and  whose  oars  fly  into  the  air  at 


the  one  moment.  Presently  comes  the  man-of-war's 
long  white  boat,  with  its  six  strong  rowers  in  indigo 
shirts,  and  the  captain  in  the  stern  with  his  Union 
Jack  apparently  growing  out  of  the  small  of  his 
back  at  a  graceful  an";le. 

Presently  come  ladies,  she  sea-captains,  who  are 
going  round  these  islands,  and  who  are  better  sailors, 
perhaps,  than  their  lords,  and  who  wear  a  nautical 
suit,  —  sailor's  hat,  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  anchor, 
and  a  kind  of  roomy  serge  pea-jacket,  —  not  yet, 
however,  those  other  roomy  "  things  "  that  Jack  also 
weal's,  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  be  yet 
ordained. 

Our  club,  which  is  assumed  to  be  an  universal 
nautical  host  on  this  occasion,  does  the  briny  honors 
with  great  effect.  Every  commodore  and  vice-com- 
modore, every  yacht  captain,  is  bidden.  We  swarm 
over  again  and  again  with  very  theatrical-looking 
seamen,  with  loud  quarter-deck  voices,  and  much 
blotched  with  gold  buttons.  But  everything  is 
pleasant  and  very  welcome ;  especially  that  loung- 
ing for  houi"s  on  the  galleries  and  balconies,  and 
more  especially  still,  the  banquet,  which  sets  in  at 
about  four  of  the  clock,  and  which  is  given  in  the 
"  cool  grots "  of  our  boat-house  below,  transformed 
into  quite  gaudy  regions  by  flags  and  calico.  Those 
two  enchanters  can  do  wonders.  Gradually  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  the  cool  stillness  of  evening  steals 
on.  Now  the  huge  mail-packet,  with  four  great 
chimneys,  drifts  in  ;  gliding  among  the  smaller  boats 
in  a  placid,  good-natured  way,  as  who  should  say, 
"  Easy,  my  little  boy ;  don't  be  afraid,  I  sha'n't  hurt 
or  tread  on  you  ! "  and  lets  down  its  London  passen- 
gers —  men  of  business  and  strangers  —  who  rub 
their  eyes,  and  wonder  is  this  the  normal  state  of 
the  natives  they  are  coming  among  ?  Everything 
is  dreamy,  tranfjuil,  and  pleasant. 

By  and  by,  when  the  commodore  has  fired  bis 
evening  gun,  and  every  flag  in  harbor  comes  sliding 
down,  the  cool  grays  come  gradually  on,  and  the 
colder  darkness.  Then  lights  begin  to  twinkle  here 
and  there,  and  afar  oflf"  are  seen  the  full  white  sails 
of  the  winning  yachts,  bending  as  they  come  in, 
and  seeming  to  make  low  courtesies.  The  sea  glis- 
tens and  drips  like  melting  glass.  The  lights  glim- 
mer, and  get  reflected  in  a  thousand  timid  ri])ples. 
There  is  an  air  of  languid  fatigue  over  everything. 
But  our  club  is  all  ablaze  with  light ;  and,  looking 
from  the  pier  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  at  its 
windows,  strained  as  wide  open  as  they  can  bear, 
can  be  seen  many  heads  moving  up  and  down,  and 
many  muslin  backs  reposing,  while  the  sound  of  the 
loud  excellent  string  band  further  proclaims  that 
high  festival  is  raging. 

Through  the  bluish  darkness,  lights  begin  to  twin- 
kle everywhere,  from  the  greater  light  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  whic-Ii  at  fixed  intervals  be- 
comes unseen  and  then  turns  its  "  bull's-eye  "  on  us 
with  a  start,  like  a  distant  policeman.  All  between 
is  liberally  sprinkled  with  soft  dots  of  lights,  which 
expand  into  perfect  lanterns  when  coming  through 
the  cabin-tops  of  the  yachts.  The  whole  harbor  is 
alive  with  boats  ;  for  now  the  night's  fun  is  about  to 
begin,  and  the  fireworks  to  blaze.  Every  deck  has 
its  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  echoes  with 
chatter  of  voices  and  peab  of  laughter.  The  har- 
bor is  a  great  noisy  biguway.  Now,  do  the  men-of- 
war  begin  with  a  hiss  and  a  roar  to  burst  out  into 
lines  of  blue  light,  and  every  line  and  rope  seems 
lighted  up  with  gigantic  lucifer-mat<dies.  Then  do 
ail  the  smaller  fry  follow  suit,  and  aboard  our  yacht 
everybody  is  turned  to  profit,  and  made  to  stand  in 
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a  line  and  hold  a  port-fire  over  the  bulwarks,  with 
the  pleasing  effect  of  dropping  molten  blue  blazes 
into  the  water.  Then  comes  the  professional  dis- 
play of  fireworks  from  the  shore  ;  the  roaring  rock- 
ets, the  catherine-wheels  sputtering  and  blowing,  as 
if  they  were  in  a  passion,  and  the  set  pieces.  Now 
does  every  yacht  let  off  her  own  private  rockets, 
discharging  them  artfully  so  as  to  let  the  sticks  fall 
among  "  friends "  on  the  deck  of  a  neighboring 
yacht.  And  as  the  water  is  all  but  covered  with 
overloading  boats  creeping  in  and  out  and  any- 
where, a  more  exquisite  diversion  is  found  in  letting 
the  sticks  fall  into  the  centre  of  a  packed  crowd,  from 
which  arise  screams  of  delighted  terror  and  uproari- 
ous laughter.  Altogether  an  Italian  night,  and 
■worth  looking  back  to. 

THE  WASHING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS'  FEET. 

A    SCENE    AT    ROME. 

I  HAD  vowed  I  would  go  to  no  ceremonies  in 
Rome.  Mock  them  I  would  not,  respect  them  I 
could  not:  why  should  I  see  anything,  sacred  to 
others,  that  could  but  rouse  ridicule  in  my  mind  ? 
But  the  account  given  me  of  the  washing  of  the 
pilgrims'  feet,  not  at  St.  Peter's,  but  at  Santa  Marie 
dei  Pelegrini,  —  the  description  of  the  peasant  toil- 
worn  pilgrims  made  me  absolve  myself  from  that 
part  of  my  vow  and  take  steps  to  procure  admit- 
tance to  the  spectacle. 

Very  diflicult,  every  one  said,  to  get  a  ticket, 
everybody  was  so  anxious  to  go ;  and  I  had  quite 
given  up  the  idea,  when  late  on  Saturday  evening 
—  Easter  Saturday  —  a  note  came  from  a  friend  to 
offer  me  the  vacant  place  in  their  carriage  and  a 
spare  ticket. 

A  little  before  nine  o'clock  we  left  via  Condotti 
and  drove  through  the  dark  narrow  streets,  whither 
I  knew  not.  Stopping  at  the  darkest  corner  of  a 
great  church  and  a  tall  gloomy  building,  the  hos- 
pital adjoining,  up  a  slippery,  dim,  uncleanly  stair, 
we  stumbled,  fearing  to  be  too  late,  and,  passing 
through  two  small  anterooms,  joined  a  procession  of 
other  ladies  through  a  narrow  passage  made  by 
wooden  rails  in  the  middle  of  the  long,  large,  bare- 
walled  chamber,  where  the  supper  Avas  to  be.  On 
one  side  of  us  were  long  narrow  tables,  as  yet  im- 
covered,  with  attendant  narrow  empty  benches. 
On  the  other  a  smaller  space,  occupied  by  a  board, 
on  which  the  materials  for  the  supper  were  laid  as 
they  were  brought  in  from  another  room  by  half  a 
dozen  or  so  of  little  women,  in  black  silk  dresses  and. 
red  pinafores,  —  ministering  angels  with  very  much 
the  air  of  housekeepers  and  ladies*  maids,  but  who 
were  coronettcd  peeresses,  countesses,  and  marchesas, 
every  one  of  them. 

A  gradual  pushing  and  shoving  brought  us  to  the 
door,  and  down  a  perilous  dark  stair,  to  the  room 
where  the  ceremony  was  about  to  begin. 

A  large  oblong  stone  chamber,  —  not  unlike  a 
laundry,  —  a  raised  stone  seat  with  all  round  cocks 
of  steaming  water  pouring  into  small  tubs  below 
three  sides  of  it,  an(l  a  wooden  beam  to  keep  sepa- 
rate the  beholders  and  the  performers  in  the  im- 
pending sight. 

I5y  a  side  door  the  peasant  women  came  slowly 
in  one  by  one,  seating  themselves  shyly  on  the  stone 
scat  and  pulling  off  their  thick  woollen  socks  and 
strong  .shoes. 

An  old,  old  crone,  wrinkled  like  a  withered  ap 
pie,  laid  her  hands  on  her  knees  and  stared  indif- 
ferently before  her.    A  shy,  brown-faced  girl,  shame- 


foced,  with  the  most  beautiful  wild  lilue  eyes  I  ever 
saw,  coarse  white  cloth  over  her  head,  and  many  beads 
round  her  throat,  sat  next  her.  A  stout,  stupid 
matron  by  her  plunged  her  feet  at  once  into  the  liot 
water  to  soak.  They  v.ere  mostly  old  women, none 
of  them  ragged,  and  few  that  did  not  look  strong 
and  hearty ;  but  their  faces  wore,  for  the  most  jiart, 
that  melancholy,  weird  look  that  is  so  southern  and 
poetic,  and  that  means  so  little. 

The  red-aproned  ladies  had  dropped  on  their 
knees  before  the  tubs,  and  all  was  quiet,  when  a 
plump  priest,  in  pink  calico  garments  and  a  scarlet 
skullcap,  entered  and  placed  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  row  of  pilgrims.  After  a  cheery  word 
or  two  to  the  old  dame  on  either  side  of  him,  the 
priest  began,  in  a  nasal  monotone,  a  Latin  prayer, 
instantly  followed  by  the  pilgrims.  The  ladies  be- 
gan to  splash  the  water  in  tlie  tubs  and  look  around 
them  and  smile  at  their  acquaintances. 

A  curious  scene  enough ;  deep  gray  shadows,  a 
fitful  yellow  light  resting  on,  here  and  there,  a  dark, 
wild  tiice  ;  harsh  voices  rising  and  falling  in  an  un- 
familiar tongue,  and  at  once  all  the  strange  sense 
that  these  were  unknown  fellow-occupants  of  this 
dreamlike  world,  fellow-travellers  to  that  eternal 
world  to  come,  —  faces  that  I  should  never  see  again, 
and  that  had  each  its  own  fate  and  history,  for  good 
or  evil,  in  this  life  and  the  next. 

Small  zeal,  I  thought,  the  ladies  bestowed  on 
their  office.  I  should  like  to  see  English  girls  doing 
right  heartily  the  scrubbing  and  sponging  that  they 
did  not  do  at  all.  The  prayers  ended,  each  pilgrim 
drew  on  her  socks  and  shoes ;  each  lady  placed  the 
hand  of  her  whose  feet  she  had  washed  within  her 
arm  and  led  her  from  the  room.  The  women 
slouched  bashfully  past  us,  and  the  ministering 
angels  nodded  and  smiled  to  tlie  friends  they  saw 
amongst  our  number,  but  seemed  to  take  no  heed  of, 
or  interest  in,  their  companions. 

We  made  our  way,  as  speedily  as  might  be,  to 
the  supper-room,  while  a  new  set  of  pilgrims,  ladies, 
and  spectators  took  our  places. 

Up  stairs,  the  long  tables  were  already  covered  and 
rows  of  sunburnt  guests  seated,  waiting  for  grace  to 
be  said,  more  red  pinafores  flitted  around  with  round 
bowls  of  salad  and  thick  brown  loaves,  and  with  them 
were  here  and  there  stout  beings  in  pink  calico  gar- 
ments from  the  throat  to  the  feet,  whose  gray  mous- 
taches relieved  us  from  an  otherwise  painful  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  sex.     With  glee  I  recognized  my 

friend,  Prince  M ,  as  benign  and  better  shaven 

tlian  usual,  amongst  the  pink  dres.«ing-gov,-ns  ;  and 
lie  told  me  that  with  sundry  others  he  had  finished 
washing  the  men's  feet  in  a  separate  part  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  had  come  to  help  to  keep  order  here. 

A  cheery  sound  now  filled  the  long  room,  the  sal- 
ad, bread,  fish,  and  wine  made  an  ample  supper  in 
the  eyes  of  such  frugal,  hungry  folk  as  the  Italian 
peasants ;  and  talking,  laughing,  and  whispering  in 
groups  they  ate,  and  drank.  Some  di<l  not  eat,  but 
stuffed  their  portion  into  a  leathern  wallet  or  yellow 
kerchief  for  the  mon*ow's  use.  Some  helped  their 
neighbors,  ptiUing  the  shining  lettuce  leaves  out  of 
wooden  bowls  with  yet  browner  fingers.  Here  and 
there  a  sad  gloomy  lace  looked  out  from  the  white 
head-gear,  but  tliere  was  many  a  flashing  eye  and 
happy  countenance  among  them :  only  one  girl  — 
so  beautiful  that  her  face  haunts  me  still  —  looked 
so  lonely  and  so  sad  that  I  tried  to  coax  her  to  take 
her  untouched  food :  she  shook  her  head,  and  a 
great  clear  drop  fell  from  her  eyes  :  she  would  not 
even  carry  off  licr  bread  and  wine,  as  did  those  who. 
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dog  like,  were  too  shy  to  eat  in  public,  biit  sat  with 
locks  of  tawny  hair  on  hur  shotiUlers  and  long  slen- 
der hands  cljusped  in  her  lap,  a  poem  in  hei-self.  I 
wondered  why  she  was  sad,  and  composed  a  rapi<l 
romance  lor  her,  ending  happily  in  the  third  vol- 
ume. 

Grace  was  said  and  a  move  made  towards  the 
sleeping-room,  and  now  began  a  strange  scene. 

Wooden  bars  were  again  put  up  to  keep  a  pat-sage 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  abreast  to  the  doorway. 

Countess  E stood   at  the  exit  to  sec  that  too 

many  <lid  not  crowd  into  the  dormitory  at  one  time, 

and  Marchese took  up  a  position  a  few  yards 

inside  the  room,  to  keep  order  in  the  procession  as 
it  p;issed  from  the  tables.  Within  the  sleeping- 
room  a  hymn,  chanted  by  the  lady  attendants,  was 
joined  l)y  the  voices  of  the  peasants,  in  turn,  as 
they  left  the  supper-i-oom :  not  an  unmelodious 
mingling  of  rough  and  cultivated  tones  in  a  slow 
yet  glad  cadence,  but  we  only  heard  the  sound  at 
first,  for  they  would  not  go  quietly,  and  a  trampling 
of  heavy  feet  drowned  all  save  their  own  noise. 

Mueli  to  my  amaze  the  frightened,  grave  women 
became  bold,  half  fierce,  and  wholly  Ixjistcrous,  el- 
bowing, exclaiming,  pushing,  with  flushed  faces  and 
muttered  words,  —  Jul  strove  to  be  first.  So  wildly 
did  they  push  that  at  last  the  matron,  little  active 
Marchese ,  threw  herself  between  two  stout  wo- 
men, and  with  head,  hands,  and  elbows  fought  till 
she  had  driven  back  the  foremost  in  the  inelc'e,  and 
had  restored  order  in  the  ])rocession. 

"  Curious  folk,"  Prince  M said  to  me  ;  "  they 

are  at  times  so  fierce  in  their  dormitory  that  it  is 
hard  to  manage  them.  Certain  beds  are  special 
favorites,  certain  parts  of  the  room  are  much  es- 
teemed, and  they  fight  for  these ;  also,  those  of  one 
country  or  of  one  family  are  wild  if  they  be  not  to- 
gether at  bed  time." 

The  Prince  told  me  that  in  another  section  of  the 
building  the  male  pilgi-ims  were  tended,  as  were 
here  the  women,  but  that  all  through  the  year  the 
In.xtitution  was  open  for  the  relief  of  all  poor  or 
wayfaring  people ;  only,  to  merit  the  special  privi- 
leges of  Easter,  —  the  six  days'  food  and  lodging,  the 
clean  linen,  and  warm  water,  —  they  must  have 
journeyed  sixty  miles  on  foot  unwashed ;  then  for 
six  days  they  may  receive  food  and  lodging,  and  on 
one  of  those  days  their  feet  are  washed  by  the  deli- 
cate hands  of  the  high-born  Lenten  penitents  of 
Kome. 

The  pilgrims  spend  their  day  in  visiting  shrines 
and  churches,  and  on  Easter  day  they  throng  the 
great  place  of  St.  Peter  to  receive  the  Papal  bless- 
ing. 

I  was  mistaken  in  my  supposition  that  the  pil- 
grims reganled  tiiemselves  as  favoretl  beings  in  be- 
ing so  ti-eate<l ;  it  appears  they  consider  that  the 
privilege  is  theirs  to  ijcstow,  when  they  lend  them- 
selves to  aid  the  good  works  of  the  fair  penitents  ; 
the  favor  is  all  the  other  way :  tlu^v  think  them- 
sclvi's  very  gnu-ious  in  allowing  the  Iloman  count- 
esses and  princefises  to  urge  a  (daim  on  Heaven  by 
washing  their  feet ;  and  there  is  great  "  concur- 
rence "  among  the  Roman  ladies  for  permission  to 
do  it-,  so  much  8o  that  the  Holy  Father  had  deelare<l 
that  no  one  should  henceforth  be  eligible  for  the 
oflice  who  did  not  six  times  wash  the  feet  in  private 
before  the  public  performance.  My  informant  a«ld- 
ed,  with  a  sly  smile,  that  such  an  onler  naturally 
lessened  the  number  of  applicants  considerably. 
The  whole  thing  is  so  utterly  apart  from  any  Eng- 
lish charity  or  good  work,  so  thoroughly  "  foreign  " 


as  we  call  it,  that  I  could  institute  no  comparison 
between  it  and  any  similar  institution  in  our  coun-  • 
try ;  but  I  left  the  gray  walls  of  Santa  Marie  dei 
Pelegrini  with  real  regret  that  I  could  only  have 
this  one  glimpse  at  the  interesting  countrywomen 
of  this  most  poetic  land,  and  that  there  was  so  small 
a  likelihood  of  my  ever  revisiting  a  scene  so  novel 
and  so  far  superior,  from  its  absence  of  theatrical 
effect,  to  anything  I  had  yet  seen  in  the  Holy  City. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  recently  signified  to 
several  American  visitors  his  desire  to  make  a  jour- 
ney through  the  United  States. 

The  Oder  Zeitung  says  that  "the  well-known 
dwarf,  Admiral  Tom  (Tom  Thumb?)  is  about  to 
set  up  a  dairy  at  Ziillichow,  near  Stettin. 

Miss  Rossetti's  poem,  published  in  last  week's 
issue  of  this  journal,  was,  by  a  trick  of  the  types, 
ascribed  to  Fraser's  JSIagazine.  For  Fraser's  read 
Mucmillaii's. 

Mk.  Swinburne's  reply  to  the  critics  is  not  to 
be  in  verse,  as  was  anticipate]  ;  but  will  take  the 
shape  of  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  re- 
cently published  volume. 

M.  Adolphe  Belot,  the  author  of  the  Dramc 
de  la  Hue  de  la  Paix,  etc.,  has  taken  the  post  of  M. 
Alberic  Second,  whose  ill-health  has  obliged  him  to 
i-etire,  for  the  present,  from  the  Grand  Journal. 

Paul  Feval's  last  novel.  La  Cavaliere,  the 
second  and  concluding  volume  of  which  has  recently 
been  published,  is  his  most  successful  work.  It  is 
about  to  be  dramatized,  and  will  make  an  admirable 
play. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  pfere,  has  agreed  to 
write  the  libretto  of  an  opera  on  an  episode  from 
his  novel  of  Le  Cmnte  de  Brarjelonnc  (the  hero- 
ine of  which  is  Mdlle.  de  LavaUi^re),  expressly  for 
]Mdlle.  Carlotta  Patti.  Flotow  will  compose  the 
music. 

The  Pfalzer  Zeilunfj  says  that  a  Bavarian  sol- 
dier, on  being  asked  why  the  army  wore  cocks'  feath- 
ers in  their  caps,  said  that,  as  the  Prussians  have 
eaten  up  all  the  cocks  and  hens  in  the  country,  the 
Bavarian  troops  wear  the  feathers  to  show  that 
nothing  else  was  lefl. 

Riots  took  place  at  Hanover  on  the  anniversarj' 
of  the  Crown  Prince's  birthday.  A  shop  in  which 
Prussian  helmets  and  shakos  were  exposed  for  sale 
was  broken  into,  and  several  other  iiouscs  were  in- 
jured on  account  of  the  supposed  Prussian  sympa- 
thies of  their  tenants. 

The  T>ondon  Era  recortls  the  recent  decease  of  a 
theatrical  celebrity,  ^Ir.  RolxTt  John  Pym,  at  the 
ape  of  seventy-nine.  Mr.  Pym  was  an  actor  in  Jer- 
rold'rt  Company  (the  father  of  Douglas  Jerrold),  at 
the  Southend  and  other  theatres,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century. 

A  LITERARY  tn'asurc  has  lately  been  unearthed 
in  the  Palazzo  Riceardi  of  Florence.  It  consists  of 
four  large  and  thick  manuscript  folio  volumes,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  banking  operations  carried 
on  bv  the  Peruzzi  family  from  130H  to  1346.  With 
the  Peruzzi  were  associated  the  Banli,  Scali,  and 
Acciajoli.  They  lent  enormous  sums  to  our  Edward 
HI.,  which  he  could  not  repay,  and  on  the  1 7th  Jan- 
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uary,  1345,  they  failed,  —  Edward,  at  that  period, 
owing  them  about  £7G,000,000  sterling  of  present 
money.  Tlic^c  i-ecords  are  to  be  edited  by  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Peruzzis. 

Amoxcjst  the  curiosities  now  exhibited  at  the  fair 
of  St.  Michel,  at  Havre,  is  a  Prussian,  who,  with  the 
spike  helmet  (j)!cllehuube)  on  his  head,  demonstrates 
to  the  curious  the  manoeuvres  of  the  famous  needle- 
gun,  for  the  small  charge  of  one  penny.  The  ci-owd 
is  always  excessive,  and  the  showman  is  making  a 
little  fortune. 

Balzac,  Frdderic  Soulid,  Eugene  Sue,  Roger  de 
Beauvoir,  Chauxdesaigues,  L^on  Gozlan,  are  among 
the  French  authors  whose  position  was  earned  by 
an  excessive  exercise  of  imagination  and  of  mental 
industry  generally.  Of  them  and  of  similar  workers 
in  France  men  say  lightly.  "  Well,  they  live  by  it !  " 
Jules  Janin,  in  adverting  to  the  natui-e  of  the  deaths 
of  the  above  writers,  in  a  notice  on  L^on  Gozlan, 
replies,  "  Yes,  and  they  die  of  it !  " 

A  RECENT  dramatic, critic,  speaking  of  the  "  two 
Dromios  "  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  aftirms  that 
no  two  individuals  can  be  so  alike  as  not  to  be 
readily  distinguishable.  The  Atheiuemn  says  :  "  Not 
very  many  yeai-s  ago,  however,  the  twin  sons  of 
one  of  the  eminent  medical  men  named  Babing- 
ton  were,  the  one  at  Charter-House,  the  other  at 
St.  Paul's  School.  The  respective  schoolfellows  of 
the  young  Babingtons  were  constantly  mistaking 
the  one  for  the  other,  however  often  they  met." 

Harry  Grimsiiaav,  the  jockey  who  rode  the  fa- 
mous horse  Gladiateur  to  victory  in  the  great  races 
of  18C5,  was  recently  thrown  out  of  his  gig,  on  his 
way  from  Cambridge  to  Newmarket,  and  killed.  A 
notice  of  the  young  jockey's  career  is  published  in 
the  Telef/raph,  the  concluding  sentence  of  which  is 
excjuisite.  "  Singular  indeed,"  exclaims  the  sport- 
ing moralist,  "  are  the  lives  and  deaths  of  our  most 
distinguished  turfmen  ;  and  moralists  who  remember 
and  recount  the  incidents  of  '  Gladiateur's  year' 
will  also  be  reminded  of  the  poet's  often-quoted  pas- 
sage, '  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave ! ' " 

Some  "  Recollections  of  Charles  Lamb"  are  pub- 
lished in  the  last  nuuiber  of  Notea  and  Queries.  The 
writer,  in  his  youthful  days,  knew  Lamb  at  Enfield 
and  Edmonton.  He  dates  from  Brussels,  and  signs 
his  communication  "  T.  W."    !Most  readei-s  will  per- 

hajis  be  surprised  to  hear  that  "Alice  W was 

not  Lamb's  sole  passion."  It  appears  that,  at  a  much 
later  period  of  liis  life,  he  was  again  smitten ;  but, 
says  "  T.  W.,"  discreetly,  "  as  the  lady  who  inspired 
this  affection  may  still  be  living,  it  were  premature 
to  speak  of  it  in  deUiil."  Among  other  statements 
in  the  letter  is  one  to  the  effect  that  Lamb  used  to 
have  the  bindings  of  his  old  books  mended  by  a 
cobbler  when  they  became  too  bad  to  hold  together. 
His  new  books  —  even  the  works  of  his  familiar 
friends  —  he  would  give  away,  often  throwing  them 
over  the  garden  wall  into  the  premises  of  "  T.  W.," 
who  lived  next  door.  The  young  writer  was  fre- 
quently invited  into  the  cottage  of  the  Lamlw,  to 
spend  an  evening  with  the  famous  onia  of  those  days. 
"  Of  the  discoui-sc  of  these  dii  majores"  he  write.-*, 
"  I  have  no  recollection  now  ;  but  the  faces  of  some 
of  them  I  can  still  partially  recall.  Hazlitt's,  for 
instJince,  keen  and  agcres-^ive,  with  eyes  that  flashed 
out  epigram.  Tom  Tlood's,  a  method  ist  jjarson's 
face:  not  a  ripple  breaking  the  lines  of  it,  though 
every  word  he  dropped  vnis  a  pun,  and  every  pun 
roused  a  roar  of  laughter.     Leigh  Hunt's,  parcel 


genial,  parcel  democratic,  with  as  much  rabid  poli- 
tics on  his  lips  a.s  honey  from  Mount  Hybla.  3lis8 
Kelly's,  plain,  but  engaging.  (The  most  unprofes- 
sional of  actresses,  and  unspoiled  of  women :  the 
bloom  of  the  child  on  her  cheek,  undefaced  by  the 
rouge,  to  speak  in  a  metaphor.)  She  was  one  of 
the  most  dearly  welcome  of  Lamb's  guests.  Words- 
worth, farmerish  and  respectable,  but  with  something 
of  the  great  poet  occasionally  breaking  out,  and  glori- 
fying forehead  and  eyes.  Then  there  was  Martin 
Burney,  ugliest  of  men,  hugest  of  eaters,  honestest 
of  friends.  I  see  him  closeted  with  !Mary  Lamb, 
reading  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  for  the  first  time. 
And  Sheridan  Knowles,  burly  and  jovial,  striding 
into  Lamb's  breakfast-room  one  spring  morning, — a 
great  bunch  of  May-blossom  in  his  hand.  And 
George  Darley,  scholar  and  poet,  —  slow  of  speech 
and  gentle  of  strain  :  Miss  Kelly's  constant  shadow 
in  her  walks  amongst  the  Enfield  woodlands." 

A  SILLY  quarrel  between  the  writers  on  the 
Liberte  and  the  Opinion  Nationale  about  which  Paris 
has  recently  been  laughing  has  just  had  a  serious 
termination.  M.  de  Girardin  happens  to  be,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  particularly  obnoxious  to  M. 
Sarcey,  a  well-known  critic  and  dramatist.  It  was 
M.  Sarcey  (Sarcey,  by  the  way,  is  n't  a  bad  name  for 
a  dramatic  critic)  who  took  his  latch-key  with  him 
to  the  theatre  in  order  to  siffler  M.  de  Girardin's 
play,  "  Les  Deux  Sccurs,"  more  emphatically  ;  and 
a  week  or  so  since  he  declared  in  one  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Opinion  Nationale  that  M.  de  Girar- 
din's new  journal  was  very  stupid  and  ill-managed. 
It  may  not  be  desirable  that  journalists  should  indulge 
in  such  direct  personal  attacks  upon  each  other,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  criticism  which  would  be 
allowable  (however  unsound)  in  regard  to  a  play  or 
a  book  should  be  deemed  so  unwarrantable  when 
applied  to  a  newspaper  as  to  necessitate  a  duel. 
Such,  however,  was  the  opinion  of  the  staff  of  the 
Liberie.  They  accepted  the  offensive  remarks  as 
directed  against  themselves  as  a  whole,  and  as  M. 
de  Girardin,  who  objects  to  duelling  on  principle, 
would  not  go  out,  one  of  his  young  collaboratcurs 
was  chosen  by  lot  to  demand  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  rest.  M.  Sarcey  declared  that  his  remarks 
applied  only  to  M.  de  Girardin,  and  offered  to  say 
so  in  the  Opinion  Nationale.  This  being  rejected 
by  the  other  side,  M.  Sarcey  and  M.  Pessai-d  met  at 
Vincennes,  stripped  for  the  contest,  and  were  stand- 
ing sword  in  hand,  when  one  of  M.  Sarcey's  seconds 
declared  that,  as  his  principal  had  no  cause  of  quar- 
rel with  M.  Pessard,  he  would  fight  him  only  as  the 
representative  of  M.  de  Girardin.  M.  Pessard's 
seconds  protested  against  the  interruption,  and 
when  the  duel  was  postponed  declared  in  the  Liberie' 
that  M.  Sarcey  and  his  friends  had  behaved  in  a 
cowardly  manner  in  fivstening  an  insult  to  their 
journal  upon  the  only  man  connected  with  it  who 
would  not  fight.  This  provoked  another  encounter 
between  M.  Sarcey  and  ^I.  Clement  Duvernois  (one 
of  the  seconds  in  the  preceding  affair),  in  which  the 
former  received  a  sword-thrust  in  the  fiice  close 
iipon  the  eye,  .so  that  he  was  blinded  with  blood. 
This  terminated  the  meeting,  and  the  seconds  pro- 
claim oflicially  that  the  honor  of  all  parties  is  satis- 
fied. Only,  after  all,  this  does  not  prove  that  M.  de 
Girardin's  newspaper  is  not  what  ^1.  Sarcey  alleges. 
It  is  stated  that  M.  Arnould  of  the  Opinion  Nationale 
afterwards  challenged  M.  Clement  Duvernois ;  but 
the  parties  sensibly  concluded  to  spill  their  ink  in- 
stead of  their  highly-tempered  blood. 
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THE  ITALIAN  OPERA  IN  PARIS. 

[Translated  for  Evkby  Satckday  from  the  Revue  Moderne.] 
Thkuk  were  two  growths  of  the  last  century 
whose  induence  has  extended  to  our  day,  and  be- 
come wide-spread,  —  one  the  French  idea,  and  the 
other  the  Italian  opera.  I  would  not  compare 
them  for  importance,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  weigh 
the  glory  of  the  cavatina  in  the  same  balance  with 
that  magnificent  march  of  mind  which  stirred  up 
worlds  and  brought  about  the  explosion  of  '89.  It 
is  only  that  these  two  things,  so  dissimilar  in  every 
respect,  grew  up  and  wrought  their  wonders  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  mention  them  together.  There 
were  intervals  when  the  music  of  Italy  drowned 
the  philosophy  of  the  Encyclopedists  themselves ; 
and  coextensive  with  our  critical  and  liberal  spirit 
spread  this  marvel  of  Italy.  It  was  the  fashion  for 
kings  to  become  Voltairians  and  diletlanti ;  and 
nothing  would  do  but  they  must  have  both  the 
French  ph'dosophe  and  the  Italian  maestri  at  their 
courts.  So  it  came  about  that  not  a  capital  nor 
first-class  city  but  had  its  Italian  opera.     Its  geo- 

E-aphical  empire  has  stretched  from  Moscow  to 
isbon,  from  Dublin  to  Constantinople,  in  the  Old 
World,  and  covered  every  part  of  the  New.  It  is 
not  only  that  its  genuine  productions  are  every- 
where, but  its  influence  permeates  the  German  and 
French  schooLj.  GuUlaume  Tell,  Le  FreyschiUz,  Les 
HuyuenoLs,  La  Juive,  La  Muede,  are  only  Italy  under 
another  nationality.  Weber  and  Meyerbeer  are  as 
nmch  at  home  among  the  Italians  as  farther  north. 
However  interpreters  may  be  indispensable,  and 
however  im|X!rtect  the  sweet  tongue  of  the  South 
may  be  in  certain  respects,  it  is  still  the  one  univer- 
sal language  in  music. 

In  America  they  have  the  Italian  opera  alone. 
In  Russia,  in  England,  in  Spain,  it  is  still  the  Italian 
wiiiclj  predominates,  notwithstanding  the  commend- 
able success  of  their  native  muse.  The  country, 
however,  which  has  produced  the  Fref/schiitz  has  no 
occasion  longer  to  envy  the  lyrical  fruits  of  the  land 
of  Cimarosa  and  Rossini,  nor  to  borrow  from  them. 
Still,  we  can  see  that  in  snite  of  the  masterpieces 
of  ^^'elJer,  and  tlie  national  fervor  which  he  inau- 
gurated, and  Mendelssohn  and  Scimmann  continued, 
and  Wiigner  transported  almost  to  a  certain  terror- 
ism, —  in  spite  of  this,  the  Italian  oi)era  Ikis  still  pre- 
served iLs  rights  at  Vienna  and  lierlin.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  as  if  Germany  were  glad  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  land  Ixtyond  the  moimtains 
whence  it  derived  its  own  impulse,  for  it  can  be 
shown  how  the  whole  dynasty  of  their  great  masi- 
cians,  —  Handel,  Uassc,  Mozart,  Gluck,  and  Meyer- 


beer, —  have  all  worked  at  the  start  in  the  lead  of 
the  Italian  spirit  and  form. 

In  France,  where  the  tragic  and  comic  opera, 
long  since  perfected,  have  developed  in  accordance 
with  our  national  traits  in  a  manner  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  tradition  of  the  Italians,  it  has  nev- 
ertheless happened  tliat  we  have  given  the  foreigner 
a  firm  position  among  our  public  institutions.  Not 
long  since  it  received  a  subsidy  from  the  state,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  among  our  artists  and  ama- 
teurs who  pray  that  it  might  be  given  it  still.  The 
Thedtre-Italien  has  at  least  preserved  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  Imperial  favor,  which  it  shares  with  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  Opera  Comique,  the  Comedie- 
Fran(:a{se,  the  Odeon,  and  the   Thealre-Lyrique. 

Its  claims  are  ancient, — going  back  to  those  mu- 
sical representations  which  took  place  at  Lyons  in 
1548,  and  which  Brantome  minutely  describes  as 
being  totally  unlike  anything  they  had  known  in 
France.  Since  this  first  visit  of  the  Gelosi  (as  they 
called  the  Italian  drolls  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
repetitions  of  such  events  did  much  to  incite  a  taste 
with  us  for  the  lyrical  drama,  and  to  stimulate  our 
composers  to  exercise  their  skill  in  this  department. 
I  write  of  this  thing  carefully,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
confounded  with  the  historians  of  music,  who  have 
flippantly  asserted  (and  been  believed)  that  our 
dramatic  music  sprung  from  a  mere  imitation  of  the 
Italian,  since  personal  and  national  traits  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  ;  and,  however  we  may  have  bor- 
rowed the  form  in  general,  it  has  been  essentially 
French  work  and  French  inspiration  that  have 
animated  our  creations.  W^hen,  for  example,  we 
refer  to  the  Ballet  Comique  de  la  Reiiie,  organized 
in  1581  by  Baltazarini,  an  attendant  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  in  imitation  of  the  Fente  Teatrali  of 
Florence,  we  shall  find  that  the  poetry  was  that 
of  La  Chesnaye,  and  the  music  by  the  king's  musi- 
cians, Claudin  Lejeune,  Salmon,  and  Beaulieu,  — 
and  this  ballet  was  the  constant  model  of  all  those 
that  subsequently  flourished  under  Henri  IV.,  Ix>uis 
XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV. 

If  we  consider  the  very  important  influence  of 
the  Italians  (brought  hither  by  Mazarin)  upon  our 
own  opera,  we  must  still  discover  that  the  earliest 
French  scores  of  Lambert  and  LuUi  difiered  essen- 
tially from  those  of  Rossi  and  Cavalli,  and  that  our 
lyrical  drama  at  the  outset  was  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  Italian.  With  that  exception,  we 
will  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  the  presentations 
of  Euridice  and  La  Finta  Pazza  supplie<l  to  our 
French  poets  and  composers  the  idea  of  the  opera. 

It  was  precisely  the  same  with  the  comic  drama. 
Doubtless  the  first  operas  of  the  lUilian  drolls  rep- 
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rc'sentcMl  at  Paris  determined  the  vocation  of  Mon- 
signy  and  Philidor ;  true  it  is  that  Gretry  begun  his 
studies  in  Italy,  and  that  the  translations  of  sundry 
Italian  operettas  marked  a  sensible  advance  in  the 
style  of  composition  and  the  taste  of  the  masses ; 
nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  comic 
opera  existed  with  us  before  that  Italian  invasion 
of  1 752,  and  that  even  afterwards  all  the  master- 
pieces of  this  sort,  like  Lcs  Troqucrs,  Rose  et  Colas, 
Tom  Jones,  and  even  the  Devin  du  VUlarje  of  Rous- 
seau (that  ardent  neophyte  of  the  Italian  school), 
showed  less  in  common  with  the  Serva  Padrona  than 
with  La  Chercheiise  (FEsprit  of  Favart  and  the  other 
little  comedies  of  the  Saint-Laurent  Fair.  Still,  the 
Italian  influence  Avas  a  stimulant ;  and  the  result, 
if  not  imitation,  was  emulation,  —  and  that  is  much 
better.  This  is,  however,  at  variance  with  the  awards 
of  the  historians  generally.  They  hold  the  Italian 
school  to  have  reached  much  nearer  perfection  than 
ours  at  that  time,  and  gauge  all  our  composer's  mer- 
its by  their  slavi.sh  adaptation  to  it,  counting  a  de- 
parture from  it  a  crime  and  any  national  character 
of  no  avail.  When  we  come  down  to  Gluck,  it 
could  no  longer  be  said  that  the  type  furnished  by 
Pergolese  and  Tomelli  was  the  only  one.  Their 
preponderating  influence  was  set  aside,  or  at  least 
contested.  Some  years  later,  it  was  a  German, 
Mozart  himself,  who  gave  even  the  Italians  the 
most  beautiful  of  models;  still  later,  Weber  oflered 
the  world  those  masterpieces,  which  excelled  in  ele- 
vated conception  and  profundity  of  style  even  the 
growth  of  Italian  suns,  and  became  more  worthy 
than  such  to  be  taken  as  subjects  of  study  and  ad- 
miration. 

What  is  tnie  of  the  works  is  also  true  of  their 
interpreters.  The  school  of  Italian  singing  is  ad- 
mirable ;  and  they  have  attained  in  it  the  ideal  in  a 
certain  sense,  but  in  that  only.  While  admiring  and 
studying  it,  our  artists  have  been  right  in  following 
another  instinct  and  creating  another  taste.  It  is 
easily  said  that  Lemaure,  Sophie  Amoud,  and  Saint 
Hubert  sing  badly ;  but  when  La  Servante  Maitresse 
of  Pergolese  was  played  at  Paris  alternately  in 
Italian  and  French,  and  the  7-o'e  passed  from  La 
Tonelli  to  Mine.  Favart,  there  may  have  been  a 
loss  of  conventional  skill,  but  there  was  no  diminti- 
tion  of  spirit,  nature,  or  grace.  According  as  we 
approach  our  time,  the  prepossession  becomes  less 
marked.  It  must  be  granted  that  Mme.  Branchu, 
the  sublime  interpreter  of  Gluck,  and  Garat,  the 
head  professor  of  our  Cunxervatoire,  could  well 
equal  the  llnffiinelli  and  the  Grassini,  and  that  the 
late  M.  Martin  had  some  merit  in  his  line.  During 
the  Restoration,  the  Italian  school  flourished  ihdeed 
supreme.  Paris  had  the  joyful  privilege  of  such 
an  assembly  of  singers  as  had  never  before  been 
known,  and  probably  never  will  be  again.  At  the 
same  time  a  reperton'  of  an  order  at  least  equal 
begun  to  grow  up  at  the  Opera  Fmn(rais,  and  it  was 
Rossini  who  was  laying  its  comer-stone  ;  and  there 
were  singers  too  of  our  own,  like  Nourrit  and  Mme. 
Falcon,  who  were  able  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the 
French  name. 

It  is  said  that  Duprez  came  firom  Italy  transformed. 
The  fact  is  notorious ;  but  it  is  rather  a  laugha- 
ble commentary,  that  he  came  back  less  an  Italian 
than  he  went.  He  bronght  back  a  style,  taste,  and 
dramatic  sentiment  totally  at  variance  with  that 
which  Rubini  has  shone  in  with  equal  but  not 
superior  talent.  By  a  singular  chance,  too,  the 
Operxi  and  the  Conservafoire  began  the  education  of 
Mario,  who  so  soon  relajjsed  into  his  own  national 


style  and  became  the  most  Italian  of  tenors.  This 
kind  of  exchanges  among  the  schools  is  multiplying 
yearly,  and  to-day  it  has  become  a  matter  of  course, 
llow  many  German  and  French  artists  have  passed 
to  the  Italian  stage  !  and  it  would  be  a  diflicult  mat- 
ter to  say  on  which  side  is  the  greater  obligation. 

We  are  not  very  partial  to  this  sort  of  communion, 
which  risks  the  confusing  of  style,  taste,  and  talent. 
In  spite  of  brilliant  exce])tions,  we  are  still  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  music  of  a  country  has  a  better  chance  of 
being  written  and  executed  by  the  national  artists, 
and  that  by  no  other  means  can  we  hope  to  reach 
an  ideal  excellence.  It  is  a  principle  that  we  hard- 
ly dare  stand  by,  because  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
customs  and  tendencies  of  our  time.  There  will 
come  a  day,  however,  when  we  may  weary  of  this 
confusion  of  tongues,  —  this  musical  I3abel.  For  the 
present  there  is  no  longer  need  of  saying  more  of 
the  Italian  school  of  singers ;  and  in  saying  it,  we 
do  not  withhold  our  admiration  for  certain  artists 
whose  talent  has  I  know  not  what  air  of  exception, 
which  only  goes  to  prove  our  rule.  AVhen  Patti 
came  to  us  I'rom  America  and  England,  she  was 
only  a  great  artist  of  fantasy :  year  by  year  she  has 
formed  a  style  at  Paris.  Fraschini,  who  consecrates 
to  Verdi  a  little  too  exclusively  her  fine  voice  and 
pure  taste,  is  doubtless  a  singer  by  nature ;  but  a 
better  drilled  and  better  modulated  voice,  a  more 
conscientious  as  well  as  more  diverse  method,  and 
the  scenic  knowledge  of  Faure,  would  prove  more 
to  her  than  a  good  school,  if  there  can  be  a  question 
of  .schools  to-day. 

The  J'heatre-IlaUen  is  less  far  removed  from  an 
ideal  perfection  than  most,  and  needs  but  little  effort 
to  realize  that  condition.  The  present  administra- 
tion seems  to  us,  above  all,  to  attach  itself  to  the  for- 
tunes of  some  maestro  of  the  hour.  It  lavishes  upon 
its  patrons  the  works  of  Verdi  as  long  as  they  will 
bear  them,  and  perhaps  longer.  We  know  that  such 
seasons  prevail  at  Milan  and  Naples,  and  that  the 
theatres  there  are  still  more  given  up  to  Verdlsm, 
if  possible  ;  but  we  likewise  know  that  the  dilettanti 
of  Paris  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  Peninsula, 
where  they  are  only  capable  of  enjoying  one  kind  of 
music  at  a  time,  and  carry  their  rage  for  that  some- 
times to  a  fanatical  excess.  Rossini  has  eclipsed  for 
them  the  old  masters  ;  but  to-day  they  adore  noth- 
ing but  Verdi,  and  will  adore  him  until  they  drop 
him  at  once  and  completely.  At  such  a  time,  per- 
ha))s,  the  Trouv'erc  and  lUgoletlo  will  still  be  played 
at  Paris.  If  any  Italian  exclaims  at  this  statement, 
I  ask  him  what  has  become  in  Italy  of  Rossini's 
youthful  works,  which  made  so  much  stir  among 
them  filty  years  ago,  and  which  are  now  nowhere 
played  but  Among  ourselves  ?  The  French  dilettanti 
IS  less  fiinatical,  but  he  is  more  faithful.  Lively  and 
giddy  as  was  the  favor  with  which  we  received 
Rossini  at  first,  we  never  offered  ]Mozart  or  Cima- 
rosa  as  a  sacrifice  to  our  admiration  of  him.  This 
faithfulness  is  the  complement,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of 
our  French  hospitality.  We  have  had  with  us  so 
many  geniuses  from  all  parts,  that  it  would  be  difli- 
cult for  Verdi,  a  new  guest,  to  monopolize  our  man- 
sion, and  claim  all  our  sympathy  and  admiration. 
He  is  much  liked  indeed  at  Paris  ;  tiicy  have  in  the 
repertory  of  the  (/rand  Opera  two  of  his  works,  two 
at  the  T/ieatre-Li/rifpie ;  and  he  ought  naturally  to 
have  a  large  share  of  consideration  at  the  Italian 
opera ;  but  any  undue  predominance  will  surely  react 
against  him,  and  we  might  pass  from  extreme  favor 
to  extreme  injustice.  We  should  soon  tire  of  such 
excluslvencss,  and  cry  out  for  the  ideal  emotions  of 
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JJon  Jtian,  the  inlinite  grace  of  tlie  Nozze,  the 
wholesome  and  delii-ious  gayety  of  Matrimonio,  the 
sparkling  spirit  and  exuberant  y^CiUth  of  llossini,  the 
elegiac  tenderness  of  Bellini,  and  the  fine  passion 
of  Donizetti. 

In  prosperoas  seasons,  a  succession  of  some  twenty 
operas,  giving  thi-ee  nights  to  each,  are  given  before 
an  audience  who  are  subscribera  for  the  entire  sea- 
son ;  and  it  needs  all  the  power  of  custom  and 
fusliion  to  render  the  same  kind  of  music  endurable 
during  these  six  montlis.  It  is  true  that  lately  we 
have  seen  Donizetti  dispute  occasionally  the  sway 
of  Verili,  but  the  two  are  much  too  near  alike  to 
offer  tlie  proper  variety,  and  we  have  but  occasional 
ruptures  of  this  monotony  in  Le  Barbier  and  La  Sonv- 
nainbide  ;  while  the  artists,  from  long  disuse,  are 
wholly  unprepared  to  offer  us  the  }K>ssible  variety 
of  their  resources,  that  might  come  from  the  happy 
alternation  of  Rossini  and  Mozart,  Bellini  and  1  er- 
golese,  Donizetti  and  Paisiello,  Verdi  and  Cimarosa. 
The  ancients  .ind  moderns,  far  from  obsciu-ing  each 
other,  would  be  separately  enhanced  by  the  contrast. 
The  preceding  administration  at  the  Italian  opera, 
urged  by  the  critics,  had  begun  this  career,  without 
regretting  It.  Cosifan  tutl't,  restored  after  a  neglect 
of  forty  years,  was  the  great  success  of  the  winter  of 
1863,  —  enough  alone  to  offset  the  fortunes  of  Patti, 
and  to  prove  that  an  Italian  theatre  may  be  some- 
thing else  tlian  the  theatre  of  the  latest  musical  lion. 
I  know  that  tlie  principal  obstacle  is  not  in  the 
preferences  of  the  director,  but  in  the  sluggishness 
and  stinted  education  of  the  artists.  They  come 
for  tlie  most  part  from  Italy,  with  attainments 
that  they  have  no  care  to  increase ;  the  old  reper- 
toire, of  which  they  are  ignorant,  is  naturally  their 
aversion.  It  is  an  obstacle,  but  not  an  insurmount- 
able one.  Naudin  was  astonished  to  find  his  great 
success  in  Cosifan  lutti  which,  it  is  reported,  he  had 
undertaken  with  no  little  distrust.  In  that  pretty  ro- 
mance, L'na  A  ura  Amoroso,  he  saw  himself  suddenly 
the  hero  of  the  season.  Le  Mariage  secret,  gotten 
up  with  scarcely  greater  hope,  disproved  likewise 
their  fwirful  apprehensions,  and  never  has  a  work 
been  better  perlbrined,  with  the  marvel  of  song  and 
acting  which  Mmes.  Penco,  Alboni,  and  Marie  Battu 
gave  to  it. 

No  one  has  ever  denied  that  Les  Nozze  di  Figaro 
is  superior  to  Cosifan  tutti  a.n(l  Le  Mariage  secret; 
but  how  is  it  possible  that  five  or  six  years  could 
pass  without  finding  them  on  our  boards?  and  at 
their  last  revival  they  could  scarcely  reach  a  thii-d 
night.  No  one  will  dispute  the  ideal  worth  of  JJon 
Juan,  and  yet  it  was  laid  aside  after  the  second  per- 
formance, and  last  winter  we  had  it  only  once.  Is 
this  the  iUult  of  the  public  ?  Assuredly  not,  since  Les 
Noces  reaches  it£  three-hundredth  time  at  the  Tlied- 
tre-Ltjrique.  The  same  house  has  at  this  moment 
in  rehearsal  the  Don  Juan  of  Mozart,  as  well  as  the 
(irand  Ojx'ra,  and  we  can  safely  predict  a  double 
triumph  for  the  old  master.  The  reason  is  simply 
this,  —  that  on  the  stage  of  the  French  opera  tliey 
take  pains  to  study  what  they  have  to  do,  Iwilbre 
offering  it  to  the  public.  It  was  my  fortune  some 
yeai-s  ago  to  bo  present  at  these  rehearsals  at  the 
Italian  house.  They  ordinarily  gave  but  one  to  each 
piece.  The  perfonners  merely  hummed  through 
their  parts,  to  assure  themselves  their  memories  were 
not  at  fault ;  and  the  orchestra  went  through  their 
share  as  carelessly.  As  to  the  stage  business  and 
situations,  they  were  left  to  be  devised  impromptu 
on  the  evening  of  its  performance.  Such  a  course 
might  do  for  Linda  or  Maria  di  Roluin,  but  for  Don 


Juan  it  is  quite  another  matter,  and  for  reasons  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate.  A  work  so 
complex  and  delicate  in  both  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal detail  demands  a  choice  of  performers  (which 
they  do  not  give  it),  rejjeated  rehearsals,  and  annual 
repetition,  to  insure  its  excellence.  All  this,  it  is 
true,  sup))oses  a  faithful  and  well-mated  company. 
But  the  case  is  fiir  otherwise.  The  interests  of  our 
theatre  are  united  with  that  of  ^Madrid,  and  the 
performers  have  to  pass  and  repass  the  Pyrenees  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  beside  whatever  may 
be  done  on  lesser  engagements  at  Rouen  and  Brus- 
sels. Such  a  singer  will  be  engaged  for  only  a 
month  and  a  half,  perhaps  ;  such  another  for  a  given 
number  of  evenings.  They  arrive  here,  make  the 
theatre  an  inn,  as  it  were,  tor  a  few  days,  and  then 
are  gone;  and  what  perfection  can  we  expect  of 
them  ?  They  have  neither  time  nor  desire  to  im- 
prove. They  sing  a  few  repetitions  of  their  three 
or  four  favorite  p;vrts,  which  one  can't  blame  them 
for  doing;  but  unfortunately  their  favorites  are 
those  of  all  the  rest,  and  so  we  are  continually  sup- 
plied with  just  the  same  music. 

With  a  fit  company  it  of  course  must  be  other- 
wise. Each  singer  will  feel  himself  obliged  to  be 
prepared  with  a  due  variety ;  and  a  new  opera  is 
esteemed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  rather  than  other- 
wise. No  one  is  content  with  what  he  has  done,  but 
is  constantly  striving  to  do  better ;  and  by  repeated 
fellowship  they  grow  mutually  dependent  and  jointly 
superior.  Beside  this,  such  a  prolonj^ed  community 
of  labor  works  as  favorably  upon  tue  public,  and 
their  education  becomes  reciprocal.  Such  experi- 
ence gave  us  Rubini,  Tamburini,  Lablache,  Mali- 
bran,  bontag,  and  Grisi.  I  hold  it  for  certain  that 
the  prime  cause  of  their  perfection  consisted  in  their 
being  trained  to  each  other.  It  was  diamonds  pol- 
ishing diamonds. 

The  advent  of  a  marvellously  gifted  singer  like 
Patti  is  always  a  good  fortune  for  the  theatre,  the 
public,  and  art ;  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  turned  to 
evil,  and  give  place  to  reverses,  servitudes,  and  dis- 
appointments ;  and  the  critical  moment  of  such  a 
cliange  can  be  indicated  with  precision.  It  is  when 
admiration  degenerates  to  unreasonable  infatuation, 
and  when  the  public  is  blinded  to  both  the  faults  of 
its  favorite  and  the  merits  of  its  fellows.  The  result 
is  discouragement  to  all  others,  and  the  public  has 
no  longer  a  company,  no  longer  a  theatre,  but  only 
an  idol. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
and  that  extraordinary  genius  always  demands  this 
as  a  condition.  Did  Le  Kain  prevent  the  succe.**  erf" 
Preville,  the  Dumesnil,  or  the  Ulairon  ?  Did  Talma 
eclipse  the  Duchesnois  or  Mile.  Georges  ?  Did  Mile. 
Mars  suppress  Mole,  Fleury,  or  Monrose?  This 
perilous  supremacy  of  Mile.  Patti  has  only  one  pre- 
cedent,—  an  illustrious  one,  and  within  short  memo- 
ries. Rvchel  had  the  fatal  power  of  crushing  all  al>out 
her  on  a  stage  that  had  incontestable  merit  in  such 
others  as  Beauvallet  and  Ligier.  We  all  remember 
how  the  house  used  to  empty  itself  as  soon  as  Riu-hel 
ha«l  spoken  her  last  verse,  without  pity  for  the  other 
{Hjrformers  that  remained  to  go  on ;  and,  what  is 
woi*8e,  witliout  any  respect  for  the  masterpieces  of 
Racine  and  Corneille.  Usually  a  comedy  of  Mo- 
licro  closed  the  jMjrformances ;  but  it  was  given  to 
empty  benches,  <lespite  the  talent  it  bi-ouglit  forth 
in  Sam.<»on,  Geifroy,  Provost,  Regnier,  and  the  rest. 
Assuredly  when  Rachel  left  us  it  w;is  a  cruel 
eclipse,  and  a  loss  irreparable  for  art.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  repertory  has  regained  its 
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rif^hts,  and  the  theatre  has  recovered  its  prosper- 
ity, outside  of"  the  domain  of  tragedy ;  for  to-day 
one  can  hear  Moliere  and  Beaumarchais  as  they 
sliould  be. 

The  success  of  Mile.  Patti  has  not  yet,  indeed, 
reached  such  a  degree  of  tyranny.  When  she  played 
Zerline  recently,  the  entire  audience  remained  for 
the  final  catastrophe,  although  there  was  no  promise 
of  anything  extraordinary.  Nevertheless,  the  ten- 
dency to  this  exclusiveness  is  too  marked,  and  there 
is  danger  of  the  worst  results.  Fra-schini  does  not 
sing  with  the  same  care  and  confidence  as  at  his 
debut;  the  relative  injustice  of  the  multitude  has  dis- 
heartened and  chilled  him.  The  other  singers,  ex- 
cepting the  young  Vitali,  who  doubts  nothing,  have 
ceased  to  do  their  best,  for  it  has  no  chance  with  the 
public  indifference  toward  them.  Tiie  best  operas 
are  those  which  the  favorite  does  them  the  honor 
to  sing,  whatever  their  actual  merits,  and  so  talents 
that  might  be  made  to  illuminate  the  genius  of  the 
mastei-s  are  employed  to  confound  them. 

A  single  artist  cannot  long  make  good  the  quali- 
ties of  a  troupe,  for  the  dramatic  art  does  not  consist 
in  monologue ;  and  the  repertory  is  too  comprehen- 
sive to  be  permanently  eclipsed.  Let  us  add,  that 
upon  this  point,  as  upon  others,  the  pure  interests  of 
art  are  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  requirement 
of  theatrical  economy.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
receipts  on  the  evenings  when  the  favorite  sings  are 
increased,  in  the  same  proportion  the  other  nights 
show  a  falling  off.  Could  she  perform  every  night 
there  would  be  a  gain  certainly,  if  we  could  count 
on  the  rage  for  her  continuing.  Could  she  play  half 
the  nights,  the  balance  would  still  be  preserved ;  but 
when  she  performs  only  one  evening  in  three,  the 
balance  is  against  us.  Besides,  the  theatre  is  so 
much  more  open  to  chance  disasters.  A  fortnight's 
illness  will  produce  an  almost  irreparable  difference ; 
and  any  break  in  the  engagement  carries  disaster  in 
its  train.  The  name  alone  of  the  T/ic'dtrc-Ilalien, 
with  its  long  history  of  glorious  achievements,  is  a 
host,  upon  which  dependence  can  always  be  made ; 
but  such  a  phenomenon  as  we  are  now  considering 
may  deprive  it  of  even  that  prestige. 

"What's  to  be  done  ?  "  may  be  asked.  There  seem 
to  us  but  two  things.  We  must  do  away  with  the 
tyrannical  supremacy  of  a  single  favorite,  and  frown 
upon  an  administration  like  the  present,  which  in 
every  way  contrives  to  advance  the  separate  inter- 
est in  the  one  before  all  others,  even  by  doing  it  in 
such  little  particulars  as  numbering  the  successive 
performances  of  INllle.  Patti,  and  allowing  the  others 
to  pass  imregistered,  as  if  unworthy  the  public  re- 
garfl.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  feeblest  part  of 
the  chain  that  needs  the  most  guarding  against,  that 
is  to  say,  we  ought  to  bestow  the  most  care  where  it 
is  most  needed,  upon  the  off-nights,  in  purifying  our 
choice  of  plays  for  those  evenin<rs,  in  fitting  to  them 
the  most  proper  performers,  and  in  securing  for  the 
post  of  director  and  chiefs  of  orchestra  such  leaders 
as  we  were  wont  to  have  formerly.  Fraschini  is  an 
excellent  singer,  but,  from  being  able  to  direct 
affairs,  he  has  need  himself  of  being  animated,  in- 
cited. We  need  in  such  a  post  the  authority  of  char- 
acter and  reputation, —  a  Ronconi,  for  example, — 
and  we  may  then  hope  to  see  some  life  imparted  to 
our  languishing  attempts.  In  fine,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  such  a  director  to  prevent  the  company  and 
the  plays  becoming  of  less  interest  to  the  public 
than  the  favorite  which  may  be  uppermost.  It  is 
this  watchfulness  which  has  made  the  Comddie- 
Fran^ais  what  it  is.    It  has  actors  of  the  first  merit, 


together  with  the  fit  goveniment  of  them.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  become  individually  too  predom- 
inant, but  rather  stwdy  to  make  their  importance  a 
reflected  one,  from  their  necessity  to  their  company. 
Tiie  result  is  an  organization  which  is  superior  to 
accidents  and  exigencies,  whose  ordinary  routine  is 
worth  more  than  any  spasmodic  phenomenon,  —  a 
prosperity  which  is  certain  and  constant,  and  laughs 
at  dependence  on  a  fashion  of  the  hour.  Yes,  Beau- 
marchais and  Molibre  exercise  as  much  or  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  public  than  the  new  pieces,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  Le  Fits  ile  Glboyer  and  Maitre 
(jiterin  from  being  a  great  success,  nor  deprive 
Provost,  Geffroy,  Regnier,  Got,  and  Bressant  of  the 
fame  of  being  the  best  comedians  of  their  time. 
When  a  theatre  is  organized  in  this  way,  its  fortune 
is  assured,  and  it  can  trust  itself. 

The  Thmtre-ItaUen  could  enjoy  such  a  fortune 
if  it  pleased.  It  did  enjoy  it,  at  a  period  not  long 
since.  I  know  it  is  easier  to  call  up  the  remem- 
brance of  that  golden  age  than  to  bring  about  its 
return ;  and  that  the  management  of  the  Italian 
opera  is  more  troublesome  and  hazardous  now  than 
in  the  time  of  Severini,  Robert,  and  Vatel.  With 
all  the  gold  in  the  world,  and  drawing  upon  all  the 
Italian  troupes  scattered  over  Europe  and  America, 
we  could  not  now  find  the  equal  of  those  performers 
that  created  Les  Purilain^  at  Paris,  namely,  Ilubini, 
Labl.ache,  Tamburini,  and  Grisi ;  —  no,  nor  the  duet 
of  Olello  as  it  was  sung  in  1821  bj'  Garcia  and  Pasta. 
Now,  these  artists,  with  all  their  extraordinary  tal- 
ents, contented  themselves  with  more  modest  ap- 
pointments than  ours,  and  did  double  the  work. 
The  business  went  on  marvellously  with  a  single 
tenor  or  two,  a  single  bass,  a  single  barytone,  two 
or  three  prima-donnas,  —  each  performer  singing 
as  happened  the  comic  and  pathetic.  Lablache,  of 
himself,  in  that  deep  chest  of  his,  harbored  the 
greatest  variety  of  tones.  Rubini  sung  Edgardo 
and  Almaviva  equally  well.  To-day  we  must  have 
at  least  two  troupes,  —  one  for  the  spianato  and  the 
melodrama,  the  other  for  the  comic  repertory.  The 
company  now  at  the  Italian  house  is  three  times  as 
large  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  yet  the  parts 
do  not  seem  always  well  filled. 

Our  two  conditions,  then,  are,  to  have  the  list  of 
pieces  varied  it'gularly,  and  to  have  the  company 
homogeneous  and  stable.  They  can  do  this,  for 
they  have  the  material,  and  only  need  the  fit 
word  to  command  success.  If  it  should  be  proved 
that  without  the  subsidy  of  the  government  it  can- 
not sustain  itself,  it  should  by  all  means  have  that 
restored  to  it.  We  will  not  admit  the  idea  that 
Paris  should  be  deprived  of  the  Itiilian  sta^e,  when 
all  other  capitals,  great  and  small,  enjoy  it.  It  would 
be  still  worse  to  see  it  degenerate  among  us,  with  a 
precarious  existence  ;  for  it  has  honorable  traditions 
to  be  sustained,  and  the  national  pride  is  not  a  little 
interested  in  them. 

The  Grand  Opera  belongs  to  the  oflicial  world 
and  the  more  fixed  portions  of  the  highest  of  Pa- 
risian society.  The  Italian  house  is  rather  the  at- 
traction of  the  cosmopolites,  .ind  if  it  be  true  that 
Paris  is  more  than  the  nation's  capital,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  sustain  it. 


HE  AND  I. 

"  Candidly,  do  you  believe  in  love  at  first  sight, 
Amy  ? "  . 

A  young  man  asked  the  question,  looking  up  from 
the  novel  he  was  reading.    And  a  young  girl,  prob- 
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ably  his  cousin,  blushed  as  she  replied,'  "  She  did 
not  know." 

I  forfret  what  else  passed.  They  were  only  fellow- 
travt'Uers  in  a  railway-<;arriage.  My  friend,  Mi-s. 
Murray,  who  was  taking  nie  to  her  home,  called  n»y 
attention  to  some  place  of  interest  we  were  passing, 
and  the  young  man  resumed  his  book. 

But  the  ijuestion  recurred  to  me  ;  and  as  I  leaned 
back  in  my  corner  I  tried  to  answer  it  for  myself, 
and  to  solve  a  little  mystery  that  puzzled  me. 

Three  times  had  I  met  a  gentleman,  a  handsome 
young  man,  tall,  dark,  and  listless.  We  had  never 
8jK)ken,  but  his  notice  of  me  had  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. At  a  biill  he  ibllowed  me  about,  changed 
color  when  our  eyes  met,  but  did  not  seek  an  intro- 
duction. 

At  a  concert  he  had  stared  me  almost  out  of  coun- 
tenance, yet  gravely,  almost  respectfully. 

At  a  picnic  —  the  last  time  I  had  seen  him  —  he 
was  happy,  laughing  and  talking  till  he  saw  me, 
when  his  manner  became  constrained,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  left  the  party. 

There  was  a  strange  fascination  in  his  large  dark 
eyes,  and  I  wondered  if  I  should  ever  meet  him 
again. 

lie  must  have  had  some  reason  for  noticing  me  so 
strangely,  for  I  was  not  pretty.  No,  no !  It  could 
not  be  love  at  first  sight,  could  it  ? 

We  airived  at  The  Meadows  late  in  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Murray  introduced  me  to  her  daughter  Lydia, 
a  lady  some  fifteen  years  older  than  myself.  She 
was  the  only  child  at  home.  Mr.  John  wiis  married, 
and  had  the  rectory.  Geoi^e,  the  eldest  son,  was 
travelling  abroad. 

Mrs.  Alurray  and  my  mother  had  been  school- 
friends,  but  had  been  separated  for  years,  and  so 
were  comparative  strangers  till  they  met  again  in 
society,  and  Mrs.  Murray  asked  me  to  spend  two  or 
tliree  months  with  her  in  the  country,  to  recruit  my 
strength  after  the  fatigue  of  a  Ijondon  season. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  Lydia  showed  me  over 
the  house  and  grounds.  Harold,  Mr.  John's  eldest 
child,  eight  years  old,  came  with  us. 

The  conservatory  door  was  locked.  Miss  Murray 
left  us  to  fetch  the  key.    Harold  reiuained  talking. 

"  I  shall  have  this  horrid  old  place  pulled  down  ! " 
he  said,  pulling  at  some  ivy  that  clustered  round  the 
turret.  He  looked  at  me  as  though  expecting  an 
answer,  then  resumed :  "  Pa  says,  if  he  has  it  he 
sha'n't  stay  at  the  church.  He  shall  pull  this  down ; 
if  he  don't,  /  shall." 

"  But  this  is  your  uncle's  place,"  said  I. 

•'  My  uncle  I  He  won't  live  long.  My  ma  says 
Uncle  (Jeorge  is  a  bad  man,  —  a  wicked  man.  Don't 
you  think  he  is  a  wicked  man  ?  " 

"No."  said  I,  tho.igh  I  knew  nothing  of  him. 
"Little  boys — "  I  began  impressively;  but  his  aunt 
returned,  and  the  conversation  ended. 

"  The  place  would  lie  very  ditferent  if  poor  George 
won^  here,"  said  Lydia,  sadly. 

•  Does  he  never  live  here?"  I  inquired. 

Miss  Murray  looke«i  at  me  keenly.  "  Live  here  ! 
No,  never.     He  »fa;/s  for  a  week  or  two  sometimes." 

"  Perhaps  some  day  he  will  marry  and  settle." 

"  Never  I "  sai«l  Lydia,  stooping  to  pick  a  flower. 
•'  Have  you  not  hoard  about  him?" 

"  Hcanl  what  ?  "  ."aid  I. 

•  I  shall  not  be  a  raven,  and  tell  you.  You  will 
learn  soon  enough." 

Hai-old  was  standing  in  the  doorway  looking  back 
at  us.     He  had  large  brown  eyes,  and  something  in 


them  mad(^  me  fancy  I  had  seen  him  before,  though 
I  knew  I  had  not. 

So  there  was  a  secret  in  the  family,  —  some  mys- 
tery about  the  eldest  son.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong, 
but  I  did  wish  to  find  it  out. 

I  had  been  at  The  Meadows  nearly  a  month  before 
an  opportunity  occurred.  Then  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
rectory,  takinj;  my  work,  that  I  might  spend  the  day 
there.  Mrs.  Alurray,  I  landed,  got  tired  of  having 
to  entertain  me,  and  Lydia  liked  to  have  some  time 
to  herself. 

Mi-s.  John  and  I  were  friends,  so  could  speak  freely 
to  each  oilier. 

"  Are  you  engaged  ?  "  said  Mrs.  John. 

"  No,"  said  I,  fancying  she  alluded  to  an  opal  and 
diamond  ring  I  always  wore. 

'•  Some  girls  are,  so  young.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Eighteen.     Not  so  ven/  young." 

"  No,  not  so  very  young,"  said  Mrs.  John,  medi- 
tatively. "I  was  only  seventeen  when  I  was  en- 
gaged." 

"  That  was  very  young  to  marry."' 

"  O,  I  was  more  than  that  when  I  married. 
Mamma  could  not  bear  the  idea,  —  a  second  son,  you 
know.  It  was  not  a  good  match  then  ;  but  I  always 
said  I  would  marry  for  love.  JVow  they  are  pleased 
enough ;  for  poor  George  is  really  nobody ;  only  he 
keeps  Jdm  out  of  the  place  at  present.  Eventually 
Harold  must  have  the  estate.     It  is  entailed." 

"  But  there  is  an  elder  brother  ?  "  said  I. 

"  To  my  husband  ?  Yes  ;  but  since  that  affair  of 
his  he  will  never  marry,  and  John  comes  next.  Sad 
affair  that !     I  always  pity  poor  George." 

Mrs.  John  said  this  very  comfortably,  in  the  same 
way  one  pities  a  tradesman  for  having  to  reduce  the 
price  of  his  goods,  while  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity 
of  buying  them  cheaply. 

"  Is  he  very  unhappy  ?  " 

As  I  said  this  I  hated  myself  for  asking  it.  I  know 
if  I  had  been  right  (as  some  would  say,  '•  commonly 
honest ")  I  should  have  declined  to  hear  anything 
Lydia  would  not  tell  me.  Like  a  good  child  I  should 
have  said,  "  Thank  you,  I  must  not  listen.  He  would 
not  like  it " ;  but  "  inuiere  !  "  as  a  French  friend  of 
mine  used  to  exclaim,  I  am  one  of  Eve's  true  daugh- 
ters, and  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  I  yielded 
to  curiosity. 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  John,  "  for  the  world  is 
not  charitable.  Of  course  tee  know  the  truth,  and 
we  don't  really  condemn  him.  But  he  takes  it  to 
heart  (perhaps  to  conscience,  and  that  is  as  bad), 
though  it  may  be  a  shadow  aft^'r  all,  —  it  may  he." 

Mrs.  John  emphasized  the  last  three  words,  and 
her  straight  lips  iigain  made  a  corresponding  line  to 
the  faint  straight  eyebrows  that  met  over  her  nose, 
and  disapjMiared  behind  the  set  curls  arranged  on 
either  side  of  her  face. 

"  It  is  a  pity  he  should  mind  a  shadow  —  " 

I  sjioke  awkwardly,  conscious  of  trespassing  on  a 
forbidden  subject. 

Mrs.  John  looked  up  at  me.  "  I  thought  all  the 
world  knew  his  history,"  she  said ;  "  (juite  romantic 
it  i.>»,  and  sad.  You  know  he  was  a  surgeon.  Before 
his  father  had  this  property  left  him  by  his  brother, 
the  l>oys  were  bniught  up  to  professions.  My  hus- 
band to  the  church,  to  take  this  living.  Guorge 
chooe  to  Ije  a  surgeon,  so  he  became  one ;  anil  clever, 
too,  I  lielieve,  —  very  clever.  Well,  he  h;ul  good  ex- 
pectations, so  was  in  a  good  deal  of  society  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  practice  met  a  young  lady  whom 
he  liked  ;  in  fact,  fell  in  love  with.     I  supposed  she 
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returned  the  affection,  for  they  were  engaged  (this 
•was  before  I  waa  married).  Well,  Miss  Chester, 
Colonel  Chester's  daughter,  was  rich  ;  at  least,  her 
father  was  rich  ;  the  estates  were  leil  by  will  in  this 
way :  if  Colonel  Chester  died  without  boys,  but 
leaving  a  daughter,  that  daughter  might  inherit ; 
but  if  there  was  a  son,  all  landed  property  was  to 
go  to  the  son,  however  young ;  and  only  some  dower 
to  be  paid  to  JNliss  Chester.  An  unlucky  kind  of 
arrangement,  was  n't  it  ?  Well,  Colonel  Chester 
bad  but  this  one  daughter  till  he  married  again ; 
then  he  had  one  .son.  Well,  that  child  was  born 
after  George  was  engaged  to  JMiss  Chester ;  and 
when  it  was  a  year,  or  perhaps  eighteen  months 
old,  it  became  ill  —  some  childish  illness,  and  —  the 
child  died" 

I  echoed  Mrs.  John's  interjection,  "  Well  ?" 

"  Well  ?  don't  you  see.  George  had  attended  it ; 
was  it  not  awkward  ?  George  had  never  been  a 
favorite  with  the  Colonel,  and  he  became  suspicious, 
and  liad  his  prescriptions  looked  at,  and  the  matter 
judged  by  other  physicians  ;  for  Colonel  Chester  is 
an  old  man,  and  just  mad  at  losing  the  child.  They 
said  it  was  right  enough,  quite  right,  — medical  men 
always  hang  together,  you  know,  —  but  the  child  had 
not  died  of  any  acute  disease ;  it  liad  died  of  an 
over-dose  of  medicine.  It  was,  of  course,  the  chem- 
ist's fault,  but  —  you  see  how  it  stands  —  awkward 
for  poor  G<;orge." 

"  He  could  not  help  it,"  said  I. 

"  My  dear,  he  was  there  three  times  a  day  to  see 
the  child  (and  Miss  Chester),  and  the  child  died  ; 
the  little  child  died.  The  world  is  not  charita- 
ble!" 

"Nor  are  you,"  thought  I;  but  I  only  said,  "  And 
Miss  Chester  ?  " 

"  Her  father  told  George  what  he  suspected  of 
him.  He,  of  course,  gave  her  up  on  the  spot.  I 
don't  know  what  became  of  her.  George  will  never 
marry,  impossible;  but  he  wanders  about  like  a  ghost, 
and  I  do  pity  him.  It  was  a  great  temptation  for  a 
young  man  without  means.  He  had  not  succeeded 
to  The  Meadows  then,  you  know.  It  was  a  great 
temptation." 

"  A  little  child  ! "  said  I. 

Mrs.  John  seemed  surprised  and  half-alarmed  at 
the  distress  I  could  not  help  feeling,  so  probably  be- 
traying ;  in  justification  of  herself  she  added  :  "  It 
was  very  awkward  for  him,  —  very,  —  and  people 
will  judge  ;  and,  my  dear,  the  fact  remains,  whether 
it  was  the  chemist  or  not,"  said  Mrs.  John,  before 
taking  up  her  baby  from  the  sofa  where  it  had  been 
sleeping.  "  The  fact  remains,"  said  Mi-s.  John, 
stroking  baby's  ruddy  cheek  and  fat  arm,  "  though 
babies  live  through  a  great  deal,  this  little  child 
died/" 

Two  shadows  fell  across  the  window.  Mrs.  John 
had  turned  to  take  her  baby  to  the  nursery,  and  did 
not  observe  them  till  she  was  just  leaving  the  room. 
Then  she  said,  "  Talk  of  an  angel,  and  you  are 
sure  to  see  its  wings !  "  She  stood  in  the  doorway 
a  moment,  and  nodded  and  smiled  before  closing 
the  door  and  retiring.  Her  husband  entered  the 
i-oom  by  the  window  that  opened  to  the  lawn.  Afler 
him  came  another  gentleman.  I  looked  up,  and 
recognized  the  mysterious  gentleman  of  the  concert, 
the  ball,  and  the  picnic. 

"Ah!  Miss  Christen.sen  !"  said  Mr.  John;  "let 
me  introduce  you  to  my  brother  George.  Tliis 
young  lady  is  at  your  house,  (ieorge,  with  your 
mother." 

Mr.  Murray  bowed,  and  his  color  changed  as  he 


watched  mp  collect  my  work  an<i  materials,  and 
prepare  to  leave  the  room. 

'•  Pray  don't  let  me  frighten  you  away,"  he  said. 
"  I  shall  be  home  soon." 

Tiiey  were  such  commonplace  words,  but  my  face 
crimsoned,  and  I  was  glad  when  Mrs.  John  came  in. 
She  was  smiling  most  affectionately,  and  apparently 
had  forgotten  the  conversation  that  I  would  have 
given  anything  not  to  have  shared.  Slie  noticed 
my  confusion,  out  did  not  know  I  had  met  him  be- 
fore ;  nor  did  she  notice  that  his  hand  trembled 
when  at  parting  it  touched  mine,  but  it  did.  I 
knew  now  whose  eyes  I  had  recognized  when  I  saw 
Harold. 

When  I  returned  home,  Mrs.  Murray  was  expect- 
ing her  son,  for  his  man  and  luggage  were  there 
already. 

"  It  is  just  like  him,"  said  Lydia ;  "  he  comes  and 
goes  like  Will-o'-the-Wisp  ;  perhaps  you  may  induce 
him  to  stay  a  little  longer  this  time." 
Again  I  blushed. 

"Did  I  offend  you,  dear?"  said  Lydia  kindly, 
and  she  passed  her  arm  round  my  shoulders,  and  we 
Avalked  up  and  down  the  terrace  together. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  not  in  the  least ;  if  I  influence 
Mr.  Murray  at  all,  it  will  be  to  drive  him  away." 

Then  I  told  her  of  our  meetings,  but  of  course  I 
was  careful  in  what  I  said.  "  He  is  very  strange 
and  moody  at  times,  my  dear ;  you  must  not  notice 
him." 

In  the  evening  he  came  home,  but  he  was  not 
strange  or  moody,  and  during  the  whole  six  weeks 
he  stayed  I  found  him  rather  the  reverse,  —  pleasant, 
kind,  considerate.  He  was  always  waiting  on  his 
mother,  going  about  with  Lydia,  and  rather  avoid- 
ing me,  still  in  a  kind,  gentlemanly  way.  So  mat- 
ters went  on,  till  one  evening  I  stood  on  the  lawn 
with  baby  in  my  arms.  It  was  a  glorious  sunset ; 
the  brothers  returned  from  their  walk,  and  came  to 
my  side.  Mr.  George  Murray  had  a  rose  bud  in  his 
hand,  and  held  it  to  the  child.  The  little  thing 
laughed  and  talked  to  it  in  baby  fashion,  and 
stretched  out  her  little  hand  to  take  it  from  him. 
Her  hand  touched  his.  He  trembled,  dropped  the 
bud,  and  turned  away.  Mr.  John  was  good-natured, 
and,  I  believe,  sincerely  fond  of  his  brother;  he 
took  the  child  from  my  arms,  smiled  sympathizinj^ly 
at  George,  and  ran  into  the  house  to  his  wife,  who 
had  been  spending  the  whole  day  witii  us.  Mr. 
George  looked  very  handsome  with  the  sunshine 
lurking  in  his  soft  glossy  beard,  the  rest  of  his  face 
in  deep  shadow  from  the  broad  brim  of  the  felt  hat 
he  wore  pressed  close  on  his  brow.  I  was  sorry  for 
him,  but  I  did  not  dare  break  the  silence,  though  it 
was  awkward,  and  we  were  quite  alone.  We  came 
back  to  the  house  side  by  side;  as  we  passed  the 
drawing-room  window  we  heard  Mrs.  John's  cold 
voice  say  precisely,  — 
"  Any  one  wouhl  think  they  were  lovers  !  " 
He  looked  keenly  in  my  face.  I  am  afi-aid  a 
blush  was  there.  He  passetl  on  to  the  library  :  and 
when  I  rose  the  next  morning  I  heard  that  he  was 
gone.  Lydia  was  distressed  and  out  of  spirits.  We 
wandered  together  over  the  house  and  grounds,  and 
walked  with  Mrs.  !Murray  to  the  rector}',  where  she 
always  spent  (he  first  (lays  of  George's  absence. 
When  we  returned,  I  went  with  Lydia  to  her  broth- 
er's room  to  put  away  the  many  pretty  thinop  she 
had  arranged  to  welcome  him  when  he  came  nome. 
"  He  has  not  stayed  so  long  for  years,"  said  Lydia, 
as  she  disconsolatt^ly  collected  the  pipes  that  had 
been  lefl  scattered  on  a  side-table.     "  I  can 't  think 
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what  scDt  him  away  again  so  suddenly,  poor  fel- 
low ! " 

I  (lid  not  speak  ;  I  dared  not  tell  her  Mrs.  John's 
remarks  then.  So  I  sat,  idly  looking  from  the  win- 
dow, and  Lydia  biisled  hereelf  with  the  dressing- 
table.  Tiiere  were  some  papers  there,  left  all  to- 
gether just  as  they  had  been  sorted  out  to  take. 
Mr.  George  must  have  gone  off  in  a  hurry  at  last, 
and  so  have  forgotten  them.  Lydia  looked  through 
them  listlessly,  saying,  "  Perhaps  I  must  send  them 
on  ?  "  Suddenly  her  hand  stopped  turning  the  eritsp 
leaves,  and  an  exclamation  burst  from  her  lips.  I 
rose  and  looked  over  her  shoulder.  In  her  hand 
she  held  a  small  sfjuare  paper,  that  might  onc;c  have 
been  a  leaf  in  a  sketch-book.  On  it  a  girl's  head 
had  l)een  roughly  drawn  in  pencil.  The  hair  waved 
otr  the  temples,  the  eyes  looked  up  anxiously,  plead- 
ingly. The  lips  were  silently  ni)art.  Round  the 
throat  a  little  ribbon  was  tied,  and  on  the  ribbon 
hung  a  small  locket.  Beneath  the  drawing  the  let- 
ters D.  C.  were  written,  and  these  two  words, 
"  Kyrie  Eleison."  It  was  not  an  artist's  sketch  ;  it 
was  the  drawing  of  a  hand  that  loved.  Lydia  held 
un  the  sketch,  and  placed  her  finger  on  the  looking- 
glass  before  us.  The  reflection  was  reproduced  in 
the  sketch.  I  turned  away,  for  it  was  my  own  re- 
flection that  I  saw,  and  I  was  sorry  to  have  stumbled 
on  another  of  his  secrets.  But  my  heart  bounded, 
and  a  new  life  seemed  to  come  to  my  soul.  Lydia 
put  her  arm  round  me  and  kissed  me. 

"  My  dear,  a  red  rose ;  mind,  a  full,  rich  crimson 
rose,  from  the  second  standard  in  the  large  conser- 
vatory, and  your  long  white  dress." 

It  was  Lydia  that  spoke  ;  she  had  come  to  bid  me 
gootl  by  for  the  aflernoon.  She  was  called  from 
home,  she  said.  I  must  excuse  her  and  try  to  amuse 
myself  A  bright  bloom  was  on  her  cheek,  and  she 
looked  ([ulte  young  again,  though  she  was  dressed 
soberly  in  black  with  only  a  violet  ribbon  to  relieve 
it.  Those  delicious  hours  of  solitude,  if  solitude  it 
could  be  called  !  No,  no  ;  it  was  life  !  new  life  !  a 
happiness  too  great  to  realize,  —  luxurious ;  a  holy 
future,  in  a  sweet  uncertainty  and  shadowy  bright- 
ness. One  figure,  one  face,  in  a  thoiusand  reflec- 
tions, precluded  the  idea  of  solitude.  I  was  com- 
panioned by  the  future.  The  evening  came,  so 
quickly.  I  must  dress  for  Lydia's  return.  The  rose 
was  plucked.  I  was  fastenmg  it  in  my  hair  when 
she  came  softly  to  my  room.  She  had  l)een  cry- 
ing, though  evidently  she  tried  to  comjjose  hei> 
self. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  drawing  me  down  to  the 
Bofa  at  her  side  ;  "  do  you  think  we  are  responsible 
for  the  evil  we  unconsciously  bring  on  others  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  I,  my  mind  going  to  George 
and  his  mistake. 

She  leant  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  an  1  a  tear 
dropped  on  my  hand,  as  she  whispered,  — 

"  I  have  done  you  a  real  wrong.  I  have  been  a 
Judas  to  you,  and  betrayed  you  by  a  kiss ! " 

I  did  not  know  myself  or  my  weakn<'ss ;  actually 
I  was  ill.  Mrs.  Murray  and  Mrs.  John  thought  I  had 
taken  cold.  Lydia  knew  differently.  She  kept  my 
secret  and  nursed  me  kindly.  When  I  was  recovei*- 
ing  she  told  me  it  was  Miss  Chester's  portrait  I  had 
seen  ;  D.  C.  was  not  Dora  Christensen.  but  Delicia 
Chester.  It  waa  my  resemblance  to  Miss  Chester 
that  had  brought  me  so  much  notice  from  Mr.  Mur- 
ray. I  hated  myself  for  the  mistake,  and  my  hatred 
only  increased  the  evil.  For  weeks  1  lay  ill  at  The 
Meadows. 

Lydia  would  blame  herself  for  showing  me  the 


portrait.  But  we  both  felt  that  there  is  a  mystery 
m  sequence,  —  circumstance  must  follow  circum- 
stance. One  link  cannot  be  severed  in  the  chain  of 
fate.  And  the  weary  days  of  illness  and  convales- 
cence passed  on  ;  and  after  a  time  my  mother  took 
me  across  the  Channel  to  Dieppe.  We  were  en 
route  for  Geneva;  but  I  was  weak,  and  we  waited 
at  Dieppe  for  a  few  days  to  rest.  We  used  to  watch 
the  steamera  come  in.  It  was  the  autumn,  and 
there  were  not  a  great  many  passengers.  As  the 
boat  ncared  the  shore  the  day  before  we  intended 
to  leave,  I  recognized  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  looking  up 
at  me.  Mr.  George  Murray  was  on  board.  I  faint- 
ed. 'N\nien  I  recovered,  Lydia  was  bending  over 
me,  and  though  we  were  in  an  open  carriage  in  the 
public  road,  she  kissed  me  c'ls  she  said,  — 

"  Silly  girl ! " 

We  did  not  leave  Dieppe  that  day.  In  the  even- 
ing Lydia  and  I  walked  out  together,  to  have  a 
chat,  she  said,  alwut  old  times ;  but  that  seemed 
scarcely  her  intention,  for  when  we  were  alone  to- 
gether she  was  unusually  silent.  We  were  on  the 
pier.  I  sat  down  to  rest,  and  Lydia,  with  some  un- 
mtelligible  excuse,  left  me.  I  leaned  against  the  par^ 
apet,  watching  a  boat  come  in.  The  tide  was  dead 
ahead ;  the  wind  only  a  cross  wind,  so  the  task  of 
bringing  her  in  was  not  an  easy  one.  It  was  only 
a  fishing-boat ;  four  men  were  in  it ;  each  had  an 
oar  ;  still,  as  they  passed  the  crucifix  at  either  side, 
each  raised  his  hat  and  signed  the  cross  upon  his 
breast,  and  seemed  to  breathe  a  prayer. 

"  Do  they  lose  or  gain  by  that  act  ?  " 

I  started  so  when  I  heard  the  question.  It  was 
Mr.  MuiTay  who  put  it. 

"  They  lose  a  wave,"  said  I.     "  It  is  a  question." 

"  They  believe  they  gain.  It  may  be  superstition  ; 
still  I  think  there  is  some  reality  in  their  idea.  The 
loss  is  a  gain.  The  boat  is  a  trifle  longer  in  getting 
in  ;  —  each  man  is  nearer  to  his  home." 

I  did  not  understand,  for  my  brain  was  stupid, 
and  I  felt  ashamed  at  seeing  him  again  :  but  he  said 
no  more  about  the  boat  or  the  men,  though  we 
watched  them  out  of  sight.  Then  he  sat  down  at  my 
side.  I  felt  his  brown  eyes  on  me  ;  but  what  passed 
next  I  can  never  Avrite.  It  is  only  for  him  and  me. 
The  minutes  passed  on,  each  bearing  away  a  pain 
from  my  heart.  He  told  me  he  had  come  to  Dieppe 
on  purpose  to  see  me,  and  with  the  remainder  of 
his  life  endeavor  to  banish  the  remembrance  of 
the  mistake  that  had  cost  me  so  much.  And  I 
could  only  weep  and  weep,  till  Lydia  came  back 
to  put  his  hand  in  mine,  and  ask  if  I  would  be  her 
sister. 

It  is  all  told  now.  A  month  after,  we  left  Di- 
eppe ;  and  were  man-led  by  special  license  before  he 
took  inc  home  to  The  Meadows  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray was  glad  to  welcome  me,  and  have  her  eldest 
boy  near  her,  happy,  —  though  Mrs.  John  was  not 
so  pleased  as  she  might  have  been.  And  George 
and  I  talk  freely  of  the  jja.st :  and  I,  too,  have  learnt 
to  sympathize  in  Miss  Chester's  sorrow,  when  she 
wrote  those  two  sad  words  beneath  the  sketch  Colo- 
nel Chester  permitted  him  to  make  from  her  a  few 
days  before  her  death. 

Some  day  I  am  to  travel,  and  stop  in  Madeira,  to 
visit  the  Enfjlish  cemetery  and  see  her  grave.  Still 
he  carries  the  sketch ;  but  the  mysterj-  is  gone  be- 
tween us,  antl  we  are  very  strangely  happy,  —  he 
and  I.  He  does  not  tremble  at  mi/  baby,  though 
often  I  see  the  little  fingers  twine  round  his  ;  indeed, 
I  think  he  likes  to  feel  the  strange  soft  touch  of  ba-  ' 
by'a  cheek  against  his  own. 
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RECENT  AFRICAN  DISCOVERY. 

TllKKE  Is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  pro- 
gress of  exploration  is  watched  by  geographers  with 
such  intense  interest  as  the  African  continent.  That 
peninsula  had  been  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  most 
of  those  brave  men  whose  names  will  ever  be  in- 
separably connected  with  geographical  science,  and 
to  whose  indefatigable  labors  we  are  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  interior.  Bruce, 
Park,  Landor,  Livingstone,  Burton,  Spoke,  and  Ba- 
ker have  won  their  laurels  in  Africa ;  and  the  geo- 
graphical record  contains  the  names  of  a  host  of 
others  who  have  endured  equal  hardsliips,  but  who 
have  not  come  so  prominently  before  the  world  as 
those  we  have  named.  Africa  was  the  theatre  of 
exploration  for  centuries  before  America  or  Aus- 
tralia was  discovered ;  before  Vasco  di  Gama  had 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Greenland  was 
discovered  by  the  Icelanders.  It  is  still  compara- 
tively unknown,  and  consequently  every  feat  of  ex- 
ploration is  regarded  with  supreme  interest. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  chronicling  some- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  discovery,  and  though  its 
importance  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  dwarfed  by 
the  grandeur  of  Nilotic  explorations,  or  Livingstone's 
almost  superhuman  labors,  geographers  will  not  fail 
to  assign  it  a  worthy  position  among  the  feats  which 
African  travellers  have  performed.  Intelligence 
has  just  been  received  that  Mr.  Frederick  Green, 
one  of  the  boldest  elephant  hunters  of  Southwest 
Africa,  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Cunene  River, 
the  existence  of  which  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  has  been  enveloped  in  so  much  mystery. 
Since  1824  It  has  been  known  that  the  Cunene  or 
Nourse  River  flowed  into  the  Atlantic  in  latitude 
about  17°  south,  and  was  supposed  to  have  its 
source  almost  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  In  attempt- 
ing to  reach  it  Dr.  Ilolden  perished  by  fever,  and 
Mr.  C.  Green  lost  his  life  by  the  capsizing  of  a  ca- 
noe, while  many  others  have  persevered  in  vain. 
The  supposed  Cunene  was  an  object  of  Interest  to 
many  travellei-s  and  hunters  who  followed  the  re- 
treating elephants  as,  year  by  year,  they  were  driven 
north  Jroin  Damara  Land.  In  March,  1859,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Andersson  found  a  river  In  latitude  17°  30'  S., 
and  longitude  about  19°  E.  He  thought  at  first 
that  the  river  was  the  Cunene,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  Okovango,  a  noble  stream  200  or  300  yards 
broad,  apparently  of  great  depth,  with  a  current  of 
2J  or  3  miles  an  hour.  The  Cunene  was  kno^rn 
to  flow  westwards  into  the  Atlantic,  but  Mr.  Anders- 
son  found  the  Okovango  flowing  to  the  east,  or  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  continent.  The  natural 
conclusion  was,  that  this  must  be  a  branch  of  the 
great  Zambesi ;  and  an  Intelligent  native  drew  for 
him  on  the  ground  a  maj),  In  which  he  described 
the  river  as  dividing  into  two  branches  near  Libebe, 
one  flowiug  southeast  to  Lake  Ngami,  and  known 
as  the  Teou^he,  and  the  other  In  a  more  easterly 
direction  to  Linyanti,  and  thence  into  the  Zambesi 
a  little  above  the  Victoria  Falls.  That  the  Oko- 
vango is  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi  there  Is  now 
no  doubt,  though  it  is  known  by  difil'rent  names 
throughout  some  parts  of  its  course.  The  rivoi-s  in 
the  inU-rior  of  Africa  are  ususally  known  by  the 
names  of  the  chiefs  through  whose  territories  they 
flow ;  and  this  explains  the  numerous  designations 
we  often  find  of  the  same  stream,  and  which  are 
apt  to  confuse  the  general  reader. 

In  his  travels  Mr.  Frederick  Green,  like  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker,  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  appears 


to  have  materially  assisted  her  husband  in  the  perils 
and  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Tliey 
went  northwards  from  Ondonga  In  the  far  wilds  of 
Ovampoland,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  friendsliip  of  Chlkongo,  the  Ovambo  chief,  who 
had  formerly  been  visited  by  Andersson. 

The  great  difficulty  In  reaching  the  Cunene  had 
hitherto  been  that  of  pa.ssing  unmolested  through 
the  different  savage  tribes  of  the  region,  who  were 
unacfjuainted  with  Europeans ;  but  by  securing  the 
friendship  of  Chlkongo,  Mr.  Green  removed  this  ob- 
stacle, for  that  chief  not  only  provided  the  party 
with  people  to  introduce  them  to  the  different  tribes 
who  had  hitherto  been  hostile,  but  sent  messengers 
In  advance  to  the  different  chiefs,  requesting  them 
not  only  to  allow  the  travellers  to  pass  unhurt  through 
their  dominions,  but  to  receive  and  welcome  them 
as  friends  of  his.  Without  the  aid  which  Chlkongo 
thus  generously  aflbrded  Mr.  Green  thinks  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  passed  through  the 
country  unless  they  had  shown  a  bold  front  and 
fought  their  Avay,  which,  with  a  small  force,  would 
have  been  extremely  hazardous.  All  these  native 
tribes  having  suffered  from  the  raids  of  the  Namaqua 
Hottentots,  naturally  thought  all  men  on  horseback 
were  robbers ;  and  once  or  twice  when  Mr.  Green 
and  his  party  arrived,  the  warriors  turned  out  in 
force  to  fight.  On  one  occasion,  when  they  entered 
the  lands  of  the  Onguangua,  Avhich  is  one  of  the 
most  warlike  tribes  of  that  part  of  Africa,  the  trav- 
ellers were  astonished  and  alarmed  to  hear  the  war- 
cry  resounding  on  every  side,  and  immediately  af- 
terwards a  hundred  warriors  in  full  fighting  costume 
came  upon  them  at  full  charge.  They  j)resented  a 
very  formidable  appearance  with  their  spears  and 
poisoned  arrows;  but  Ciiikongo's  guides  expostu- 
lated with  them,  explaining  that  it  was  not  a  war- 
party  that  had  Invaded  their  country,  and  solicited 
them  to  lay  aside  their  weapons. 

Not,  however,  until  some  of  the  Onguangua  were 
within  a  few  paces  of  Mr.  Green  and  his  party,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  hurling  their  spears,  were  they 
convinced  of  the  jjacific  intentions  of  the  explorers, 
though,  when  they  were  assured  of  this,  their  war- 
like demonstration  was  converted  into  one  of  an  op- 
posite nature,  and  instead  of  exterminating  the  in- 
vadei-s  as  they  had  threatened  to  do,  they  greeted 
them  with  a  friendly  reception.  All  the  tribes  with 
whom  the  travellei-s  came  in  contact  resembled  the 
Ovambo  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  and,  with  but  lit- 
tle difference,  adopt  the  same  manner  of  adorning 
their  persons.  An  invariable  mark,  however,  by 
which  the  tribes,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  parts 
of  Africa,  may  he  distinguished  from  each  other,  is 
the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  especially  among  the 
female  sex.  The  men  of  the  Onguangua  tribe  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
colji'ure.  Among  those  tribes,  Nahumo,  chief  of  the 
Waguambe,  is  the  only  individual  who  wears  Euix)- 
pean  co.stume.  Tradei-s  come  to  him  from  the  Por^ 
tuguesc  settlements  on  the  coast,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
much  more  civilized  than  his  neighbors.  He  gave 
Mr.  Green  a  most  cordial  reception,  and,  like  Chl- 
kongo, offered  to  send  to  all  the  tribes  wltli  whom 
he  had  friendly  relations,  informing  them  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  travellers  at  his  residence,  and  to  desire 
the  chiefs  to  receive  them  as  his  friends. 

On  arriving  at  the  Cunene,  Mr.  Green  found  it 
surpassing  the  Okovango  both  in  the  size  of  the 
stream  and  its  contiguous  scenery.  The  banks  of 
the  latter  are  either  covered  with  corn-fields  or  over- 
grown with  reeds  and  rank  vegetation,  and  almost 
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entirt^ly  destitute  of  trees.  The  Cunene,  on  the 
contrary,  i.s  shatlod  by  large,  wide-spreading  trees 
with  dense  foliage,  which  nearly  meet  across  from 
either  bank,  wliile  the  almost  obscured  stream 
glides  along  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  It  is  evident 
that  the  two  rivers  rise  in  the  same  locality ;  and 
Mr.  Green  even  thinks  that  the  Okovango  is  a 
branch  of  the  Cunene.  If  this  supposition  bo  not 
correct,  it  is  probable  that  both  rise  in  one  of  those 
great  marshes  which  exist  in  that  part  of  Africa; 
one  stream  taking  an  easterly  direction  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  while  the  other  flows  into  the  Atlantic. 
This  shows  that  even  in  that  latitude  there  is  water 
communication  across  the  continent  from  one  coast 
to  the  other  without  any  interruption,  which  may  at 
some  future  period  be  made  a  higliway  of  commerce 
by  which  the  productions  of  the  interior  may  be 
brought  to  the  coast.  Between  the  point,  however, 
at  which  Mr.  Green  found  the  Cunene,  and  the  At- 
lantic, the  river  flows  through  mountain  gorges  ;  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  may  possibly  interfere 
with  the  navigation.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
Cunene  we  are  as  yet  in  comparative  ignorance. 
When  Mr.  (ireen  saw  it  the  waters  were  low,  though 
not  at  their  lowest  ebb ;  and,  judging  from  the  grass 
and  rubbish  carried  down  when  it  is  full,  he  esti- 
mated it  to  rise  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  lev- 
el at  which  he  observed  it.  When  at  its  greatest 
height  it  inundates  a  considerable  extent  of  country, 
and  must  then  have  the  appearance  of  a  noble 
stream.  Its  course  is  about  W.  S.  W.  The  water 
of  the  Cunene  is  thick  and  milky,  like  that  of  the 
Orange  River ;  which  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  through  which  it  flows.  The  Oko- 
vango, on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  milky  appear- 
ance, its  water  being  clear  and  dark-blue,  like  that 
of  the  sea.  The  Cunene  is  studded  with  manv 
beautiful  islands,  and  the  scenery  on  its  banks  is 
very  romantic  and  picturesque.  Like  the  Okovan- 
go, it  swarms  with  crocodiles,  and  hippopotami  are 
also  numerous  in  many  parts. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  game  to  be  found  in 
the  neigTiIx)rhood  of  the  river  may  be  mentioned 
<;iraires,  bastard  gemsbucks,  zebras,  wildebeests,  pal- 
lahs,  springbucks,  hartebeests,  ostriches,  and  water- 
bucks.  Air.  Green  had  anticipated  finding  a  fine 
elephant-hunting  ground ;  but  on  reaching  tne  river 
was  excessively  disappointed  to  find  the  country 
entirely  destitute  of  elephants.  The  latest  intelli- 
gence from  Mr.  Green  is  dated  the  18th  February 
of  the  present  year,  when  he  had  returned  to  with- 
in 1 90  miles  of  Otjimbengue.  Having  been  so  dis- 
appointed at  the  absence  of  elephants  from  the  Cu- 
nene, he  determined  to  seek  them  in  a  country  des- 
titute of  natives,  and,  conse(juently,  of  corn  or  vege- 
table foo«l.  To  the  hardships  and  difficulties  he  could 
only  expect  to  find  on  such  an  excursion  he  would 
not  expose  his  wife,  and,  therefore,  sent  her  back  to 
her  father,  Mr.  Stewartson,  who  resides  near  Otjim- 
bengue. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Green's  exploration  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  though  he  was  unable  to 
determine  the  sources  of  the  Okovango  and  Cunene, 
he  hopes  at  some  future  perioil  to  Ikj  able  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  object.  Our  notions  with  regard 
to  the  interior  of  Africa  have  of  late  years  been  cer- 
tainly very  much  mo<lified.  The  idea  formerly  pre- 
vailed that  the  greciter  part  of  the  continent  con- 
sisted of  burning  sandy  plains,  into  which  rivers  ran 
and  were  lost.  But  subsequent  explorations  have 
proved  this  "  land  of  perpetu.il  thirst  "  tt)  be  a  well- 
watered  region,  and  the  westernmost  branches  of 


the  Zambesi  form  a  perfect  network  of  rivers.  In 
consequence  of  the  rainy  ."ioasons  which  prevail  in 
Africa  the  rivers  are  periodically  flooded  ;  and  Li- 
bebc,  a  chief  on  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Leeambye,  annually  drowns  a  man  in  the  river 
to  induce  the  floods.  If  they  arc  late  in  coming, 
Lcshulatebe,  another  of  these  enlightened  poten- 
tates, who  resides  near  Lake  Ngami,  sends  to  know 
why  the  man  has  not  been  given  to  the  river.  The 
southern  part  of  the  African  continent  is  traversed  by 
rivers  almost  from  one  coast  to  the  other.  We  find 
the  Cunene-Okovango  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  further  south  the  Orange 
lliver  rises  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  peninsula 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

No  one  but  the  experienced  can  tell  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  travellers  have  to  contend  and  the 
scourges  which  beset  their  paths.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  tsetse-fly,  which  attacks  the  cattle  of 
the  explorers,  usually  causing  their  death.  It  does 
not,  however,  attack  human  beings  nor  wild  ani- 
mals, and  its  ravages  are  confined  within  certain 
boundaries.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to,  and 
will  shortly  be  considered  by,  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  that  the  regions  infested  with  this  fatal 
pest  shall  be  marked  on  the  maps,  in  order  that 
travellers  may  be  made  aware  of  its  neighborhood 
and  take  every  precaution  against  its  attack.  It 
is  a  most  sensible  suggestion,  and  we  trust  to  see 
it  carried  out.  Thanks  to  the  explorers,  we  now 
know  that,  instead  of  being  a  barren  desert,  a  great 
part  of  Africa  is  most  exuberant  in  its  productions, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  promising 
spheres  for  commercial  enterprise  that  exists  in  the 
world.  Cotton,  coal,  and  iron  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  very  superior  quality ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  future  explorations  will  reveal 
to  us  some  other  sources  of  natural  wealth  with 
which  we  are  still  unacquainted.  To  those  gallant 
men  who  have  devotee!  themselves  to  exploration 
we  look  for  these  further  revelations,  and  we  conse- 
quently regard  with  peculiar  interest  the  accomplish- 
ment, by  Mr.  Frederick  Green,  of  a  work  which  for 
more  than  forty  years  has  defied  all  the  energies  of 
those  who  have  attempted  it.  We  trust,  in  his  en- 
deavor to  decide  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the 
Cunene  and  the  Okovango,  he  will  be  as  successful 
as  he  has  been  in  finding  the  former  river,  and  that 
he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  open  up  a  new  region,  on 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  the  ameliorating  in- 
fluences of  commerce  and  civilization. 
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I  AM  not  the  man  to  have  hobbies,  —  far  from  it, 
—  but  everybody,  I  suppose,  likes  one  thing  more 
than  another,  and  what  I  like  is  Plate ;  good  ser- 
viceable gold  and  silver,  such  as  is  pleasant  to  see 
upon  one's  table,  whether  by  sunshine  or  candle- 
light, and  which  one  likes  one's  guests  to  see.  It  is 
wuispered  by  malignant  persons  (so  at  least  certain 
good-naturea  friends  tell  me),  that  I  should  not 
give  so  many  dinner-parties,  if  it  were  not  to  e-xhibit 
these  costly  articles.  I  am  not  conscious  of  such  a 
motive  for  my  hospitality ;  but  if  it  exist,  it  need  not 
surely  be  objected  to :  it  is  I  who  have  to  pay  for  the 
weakness,  and  not  my  friends,  —  as  happens  in  some 
cases  I  could  name.  If  I  possessed  a  selection  of  the 
most  hideous  china  in  the  whole  world,  and  filled 
my  drawing-rooms  with  unhappy  persons  ajler  <lin- 
ner,  who  were  compelled  to  bow  down  Ixjfore  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  (if  I  may  say  so  without  impiety), 
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as  Colonel  Twankay  does,  for  instance,  then  I  grant 
you  there  would  be  some  ground  of  complaint;  or 
if  I  invited  people  to  "  at-homes  "  every  Wednes- 
day cveninj;  (a  most  impertinent  form  of  invitation, 
in  my  opinion)  in  order  that  they  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  me  confute  Professor  Piebald 
upon  the  question  of  the  Theory  of  Development,  as 
my  good  friend  Ur.  Twistie  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  ; 
or  if  I  had  a  daughter  with  high  notes,  and  inveigled 
the  Unwary  with  the  bait  of  "  a  little  music,"  like 
my  neighbor,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Matcham,  —  so  proud 
and  stuck  up,  that  she  is  as  often  as  not  called 
Lucifer  IMatcham,  —  who,  I  dare  say,  thinks  her  in- 
vitations quite  an  honor  to  the  recipients  —  But 
there  ;  I  have  no  patience  to  speak  about  such  peo- 
ple. These,  forsooth,  are  the  persons,  —  ihe.^e,  with 
their  tea  and  thin  bread  and  butter,  and  three-penny- 
worth of  cream,  and  with  what  they  call  "  a  light  re- 
freshment "  to  follow,  —  weak  lemonade  and  cheap 
ices,  —  to  charge  me  with  the  crime  of  Ostentation  ! 
It  was  not  looking  at  my  gold  and  silver  plate,  I 
suppose,  which  made  my  mother-in-law  bilious ;  she 
might  have  stopped  a  long  time,  at  some  other 
houses  I  could  name,  without  getting  the  quality,  or 
even  the  quantity,  of  food  that  would  produce  an 
indisposition  of  that  kind.  Mind,  I  don't  blame  her; 
she  gave  way  to  an  amiable  weakness  (it  was  truffles), 
poor  lady,  and  she  suffered  for  it  more  than  enough. 
l?either  was  it  mere  Ostentation,  I  suppose,  that 
caused  me  to  provide  her  with  a  sick-nurse,  —  Mrs. 
Mioqueechy.  My  wife,  of  course,  did  everything  she 
could  for  her  mother,  but  ours  is  a  large  household, 
and  we  see  a  good  deal  of  company  ;  so  we  thought 
it  best  to  provide  a  person  exclusively  to  wait  upon 
her.  We  had  the  highest  written  testimonials  as  to 
character,  and  her  behavior  was  everything  we 
could  wish.  Instead  of  "  interfering,"  and  setting 
the  other  domestics  by  the  ears,  as  persons  of  her 
class  are  accused  of  doing,  she  kept  herself  to  herself, 
and  when  anything  was  wanted,  she  would  fetch  it 
in  person,  rather  than  give  anybody  trouble.  I  used 
to  meet  her  walking  all  over  the  house  upon  these 
little  errands,  and  I  noticed,  to  her  great  credit, 
that  though  she  must  have  weighed  nearly  twelve 
stone,  she  made  no  noise. 

She  so  won  upon  me,  indeed,  —  for  I  am  not  at  all 
a  man  to  be  familiar  with  my  inferiors,  and  should 
certainly  tiot  "  take  a  pleasure  in  exhibiting  my 
plate  to  a  maid-of-all-work  or  a  crossing-sweeper," 
as  some  people  have  been  so  good  as  to  affirm,  —  I 
say,  I  w;vs  so  pleased  with  Mrs.  Maqueechy's  quiet 
and  respectful  manners,  that,  finding  her  upon  one 
occasion  in  the  dining-room  admiring  my  two  new 
shield-shaped  salvers  upon  the  sideboard,  1  took 
pains  to  explain  to  her  the  design  of  the  en^aving, 
and  especially  the  embossed  cipher ;  with  which  her 
intelligent  mind  was  highly  pleased.  In  short,  she 
was  a  perfect  treasure,  and  if  we  had  wanted  a 
housekeeper,  or  any  confidential  servant  of  that 
sort,  I  should  certainly  have  retained  Mi-s.  Maquee- 
chy  in  that  position,  after  her  duties  as  a  sick-nurse 
were  concluded  ;  and  in  that  idea  my  wife  entirely 
concurred.  Mrs.  Maqueechy  was  neither  young 
nor  good-looking,  but  a  more  thoroughly  respecta- 
ble-looking person,  in  her  condition  of  life,  it  was 
not  easy  to  find.  Although  I  had  every  confidence 
in  Bowles,  —  Bowles  has  had  the  charge  of  my  plate 
for  the.se  ten  years,  —  yet  there  seemed  somehow  to 
be  a  double  warranty  for  the  safeguard  of  my  prop- 
erty, while  Mrs.  Maqueechy  was  under  my  roof 
She  was  not  a  suspicious  person,  far  from  it;  but 
she  once  remarked  to  me,  in  a  meaning  way,  that 


the  charge  of  so  much  valuable  plate  was  a  great 
responsibility,  and  would  be  even  a  temptation  to 
some  people  ;  and  I  saw  she  kept  her  eye  on  Bowles. 
As  the  event  proved,  akis  !  Mrs.  Macjueechy  had 
only  too  good  reason  to  do  so. 

Last  Wednesday,  we  happened  to  have  rather  a 
large  dinner-party ;  I  had  been  dining  out  a  good 
deal  at  various  clubs  lately,  and  of  course  it  was 
necessary  to  invite  my  entertainers  in  return.  It  is 
not  that  I  will  ask  anybody  to  come  and  admire  my 
plate,  but  certainly  some  of  the  men  were  not  in- 
timate friends  of  mine,  but  only  acquaintances. 
However,  I  suppose  the  fact  of  persons  belonging  to 
such  clubs  as  I  frequent  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for 
their  social  position.  They  were  quite  good  enough, 
in  my  opinion,  to  meet  Mrs.  Lucifer  Matcham  at  all 
events,  and  they  met  her."  The  dinner  had  gone  off 
uncommonly  well.  The  shield-shaped  salvers  had 
been  very  much  admired,  and  so  had  my  new  tu- 
reen. The  ladies  had  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  I  had  just  passed  the  vine-leaf  claret-jug  to  Colo- 
nel Twankay  (on  which  the  old  hunks  did  not 
pass  the  slightest  remark,  by  the  by)  when  Bowles 
stooped  down  and  whispered  in  my  ear  that  a  per- 
son wished  to  see  me  in  the  Hall,  upon  very  impor- 
tant business. 

"  Ask  him  what  it  is,"  said  I.  "  It  is  impossible 
that  I  can  leave  my  guests." 

"  I  did  ask  him,  sir,  and  he  refuses  to  state,"  re- 
plied Bowles,  confidentially.  "It  is  my  opinion 
he 's  a  begging-letter  impostor ;  but  he  says  he  must 
see  you  in  person." 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  saying,  "Tell  him  to 
leave  the  house,"  when  something  or  other  in 
Bowles's  manner  struck  me  so  decidedly  that  I  re- 
solved not  to  do  so.  Why  should  he  say  a  man, 
about  whom  he  could  know  nothing,  was  a  begging- 
letter  impostor  ?  Perhaps  I  placed  rather  too  much 
confidence  in  my  butler,  as  Mrs.  Maqueechy  had 
hinted  that  very  morning.  Actuated  by  a  vague 
presentiment  of  distrust  and  danger,  I  rose  from 
table,  made  a  hasty  apology  to  my  friends,  and 
went  with  Bowles  into  the  Hall.  A  shabby-genteel 
sort  of  person,  answering,  indeed,  very  tolerably  to 
my  man's  description  of  him,  was  standing  by  the 
tnnbrella-stall. 

"  "What  is  it  you  want  with  me,  sir  ?  "  said  I,  in  a 
magisterial  tone. 

"  One  minute's  private  conversation  with  you," 
replied  he,  with  a  glance  at  the  butler. 

"  You  may  leave  us,  Bowles,"  said  I ;  and  he 
withdrew  accordingly,  although,  I  am  bound  to  .''ay, 
very  unwillingly.  The  thought  flashed  across  me  like 
lightning,  "  Bowles  has  something  to  fear  from  this 
man's  disclosure,"  and  the  next  words  of  my  visitor 
confirmed  me  in  the  suspicion. 

"  I  am  a  member  of  the  detective  police  force," 
said  he,  "and  I  come  to  warn  you  that  there  is 
Something  wrong  in  your  house." 

"  Nothing  to  do  with  my  plate,  I  hope  ?  "  said  I 
with  considerable  anxiety. 

"  Very  much  to  do  with  it,  sir,"  returned  he,  grim- 
Ij'.  "  There  is  a  thief  harbored  here ;  and  hy  this 
time  to-morrow  you  ■Nvill  not  have  a  silver  spoon  in 
your  possession,  unless  I  find  him  out.  I  must  see 
every  soul  you  liave  got  under  your  roof 

"A  thief!"  said  I;  "impossible!  I  never  have 
even  so  much  as  a  strange  waiter.  That  butler  has 
lived  with  me  for  ten  years,  and  my  two  footmen 
even  longer.     I  will  answer  for  their  honesty." 

"  Let  me  see  'em,  sir ;  that 's  all  /  want,"  was  the 
decisive  reply.  ^r\j 
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"It  is  not  Bowles?"  said  I,  appealiiigly;  "don't 
say  it's  Bowles";  but,  althoii<;h  it  ajritivted  me  be- 
yond measure  to  think  that  I  should  have  to  trust  a 
new  butler  with  all  my  plate,  I  confess  that  I  had  a 
horrible  iilea  tliat  it  was  Bowles. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  detective,  quietly.  "  Let 
me  see  the  other  men.  I  turned  the  gas-light  over 
tlie  door  as  high  as  it  would  go,  and  called  them  both 
into  the  Hall. 

"  It  is  not  them,"  said  he.  "  What  other  men  have 
you  got  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  None  but  my  guests,"  Siud  I,  "  here  in  the  din- 
ing-room." 

"  Do  you  know  them  all  very  well,  sir  ?  Are  none 
of  them  mere  at'quaintances  or  neighbors  ?  " 

"  Well,"  returned  I  with  hesitation,  and  feeling 
very  glad  that  Mrs.  Matcham  was  not  a  third  party 
to  this  interview,  "  1  know  some,  of  course,  better 
than  others." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  detective,  quietly;  "then  I 
must  see  them." 

Tiiis  was  a  sho<;king  proposal,  and  made  me  feel 
hot  all  over ;  but  still  1  was  not  going  to  run  any 
risk  with  those  shield-shaped  salvers.  Major  Pinkey, 
I  now  remembered,  had  expressed  a  great  wish  to 
e.xamine  them,  and  perha})s  that  fact  had  had  some 
weight  in  my  inviting  him  to  dinner.  Who  the 
deuce  Major  Pinkey  teas  —  except  that  he  belonged 
to  my  club — I  certainly  knew  no  more  than  the 
detective,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  less.  Still  it 
seemed  a  very  base  thing  to  open  the  dining-room 
door,  and  let  this  fellow  scrutinize  my  guests,  in 
hopes  to  find  a  scoundrel  among  them. 

"  Upon  my  lile,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Detective,  I  can't 
do  it." 

"  Very  right,  sir,  —  very  natural,"  replied  he,  smil- 
ing in  his  (juiet  way.  "  It  would  never  do.  would 
it  V  But  look  you,  sir  :  I  'm  a  vraiter,  a  hired  waiter. 
Who  is  to  know  that  I  have  not  business  at  your 
sideboard  ?  In  one  minute,  I  could  run  my  eye 
over  the  whole  lot,  and  spot  my  man,  if  he  's  there, 
as  sure  as  taxes." 

I  did  not  hke  even  this  arrangement ;  but  still  it 
seemed  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  So,  sending  for 
Bowles,  I  arranged  with  him  the  plan  of  proceeding, 
and  then  returned  to  the  dining-room.  My  feelings 
are  not  to  be  described,  when,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wanU,  sitting  at  the  head  of  my  table,  I  heard  the 
door  open,  and  knew  that  the  detective  was  in  the 
room.  He  was  much  longer  at  the  sideboard  than 
he  had  promised  to  be,  and  every  hair  on  my  head 
seemed  to  ctand  upright  all  the  time.  Suppose  he 
should  suddenly  fall  on  Major  Pinkey,  and  cry, 
"This  is  my  man  !"  Nay,  sup{K»c  Colonel  Twan- 
kay  himself  should  prove  to  be  the  oftender !  I 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  confidence  in  my  fellow- 
creatures.  After  a  period  of  anxiety  no  measure  of 
time  could  indicate,  the  supposed  waiter  took  his 
departure. 

"  You  've  got  a  new  man,  I  see,"  stud  Dr.  Twistie, 
carelessly ;  '*  with  so  much  plate  about,  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied  alx)ut  his  honesty." 

I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  find  old  Twistie  was 
honest,  and  liad  not  neen  taken  by  the  shirt  frill, 
and  walked  otV  to  Bow  Street ;  but  of  course  I  did 
not  tell  him  that. 

"  Please,  sir,  you  're  wanttnl  again,"  whispered 
Bowles  as  he  brought  in  another  bottle  of  claret. 

"  If  the  kiti-hen  chimney  is  on  fire,  I  am  glad  we 
have  dined,'  observed  the  Major,  good-humoredly. 
"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service,  pray  command  me." 

I  did  not  inform  him  what  a  relief  it  was  to  me 


that  he  was  not  Wanted,  but,  remarking  that  it  was 
only  a  little  domestic  matter,  I  once  more  sought 
the  inspector. 

"  The  one  I  'm  after  is  not  among  Ihem,  sir,  so  far 
as  I  know"  observed  this  official,  jerking  his  thumb 
in  the  direction  of  the  dining-room.  "  Are  ^ou 
sure  there  are  no  more  men  in  your  house  besides 
those  I  have  seen  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  there  are  no  more." 

"  Then  now  I  must  have  a  look  at  the  ladies." 

"  The  ladies  ! "  cried  I,  aghast  at  this  proposal. 
"  Y'^ou  don't  want  to  go  into  the  drawing-room  V  " 

"  It  would  be  n)orc  satisfactory,"  observed  the  de- 
tective, coolly.  "  My  information  is  very  reliable. 
But,  at  all  events,  Who  is  there  V  " 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  my  wife  is  there  for  one ;  you 
have  no  information  against  her,  I  suppose  V  " 

He  nodded  satistiiction  so  far. 

"  Then  there  's  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Matcham  and 
her  daughter." 

"  Safe ! "  rejoined  the  detective,  checking  them  off 
on  his  fingers. 

"  Mrs.  Twistie  of  Regalia  Square,  and  Lady  Bob- 
bington." 

"  I  suppose  they  're  all  right,"  remarked  my  in- 
quisitor, doubtfully.  "  Are  you  sure  there  are  no 
more  V  " 

"  There  's  my  mother-in-law,  but  she 's  in  her  own 
room,  and  exceedingly  unwell." 

"  Very  good,"  observed  the  detective  inconsequen- 
tially. "  There 's  a  Plant  somewhere  in  this  house, 
however  ;  you  may  take  your  oath  of  that,  and  very 
likely  in  the  last  place  where  you  would  ever  look 
for  it ;  so  now  I  must  see  the  maids." 

It  was  astonishing  even  to  myself  in  what  com- 
plete subjugation  this  man  had  placed  me.,  Once, 
and  once  only,  a  terrible  misgiving  seized  me  —  I 
was  as  full  of  suspicions  by  this  time  as  a  poreu- 
pine  of  ([uills,  and  darted  them  in  as  many  direc- 
tions —  that  the  detective  himself  was  a  "  Plant " 
that  would  presently  blossom  into  a  burglar;  but 
my  overtaxed  mind  refused  to  bear  this  burden. 
If  it  was  so,  I  would  trust  to  his  clemency — just  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Dubernitz,  deserted  by  Feldzeug- 
meister  von  Benedek,  might  have  trusted  to  a 
Prussian  —  to  leave  me  a  silver  fork  or  two  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  life.  \i  this  man  turned  out  to 
be  anything  less  than  what  he  described  himself  to 
be,  all  autiiority  would  henceforth  lose  its  effect 
with  me.  If  Solomon  had  ever  had  to  do  with  a 
metropolitan  detective,  he  would  never  have  spoken 
so  slightingly  of  mankind,  I  had  read  of  "  the  grasp 
of  the  law  "  in  works  of  fiction,  but  I  had  never  un- 
derstood the  tremendous  nature  of  that  figure  until 
I  felt  this  gentleman's  knuckles  (metaphorically)  in- 
serted in  my  white  cravat.  He  had  to  repeat,  "  So 
now  I  must  see  the  maids,"  in  his  undeniable  man- 
ner, before  I  could  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  lea«l 
the  way  to  the  kitchen,  —  a  spot  to  which  I  should 
not  alone  have  ventured  to  penetrate.  To  say  that 
the  cook  and  the  kitchen-maid  stared  at  thi;  phe- 
nomena of  our  presence,  is  to  underrate  their  pow- 
ers of  vision. 

"  Now,  I  dare  say  you  have  no  charwoman  nor 
any  tem|)orary  assistant,  my  good  lady,  even  on  an 
occa-sion  like  the  present,"  o^rved  my  companion 
urbanely  ;  "  but  you  and  this  young  woman  do  all 
the  work  yourselves." 

"  That 's  true,  sir ;  we  don't  mind  hard  work  now 
and  then,"  returned  the  cook,  tossing  her  head; 
"  and  besides,  I  don't  like  strangers  in  my  kitchen, 
added  she  with   meaning,    "  especially   when   I  'm 
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bwt}/,  and  tcould  rather  have  their  room  than  their 
company." 

I  could  have  p;iven  that  woman  five  shillings 
upon  the  s[X)t  (and  I  did  so  the  next  morning)  for 
that  rapid  discharge  of  words :  the  detective's 
tongue,  although  I  ha<l  found  it  so  terrible  a 
weapon,  was  silenced  by  my  domestic's  needle- 
gun,  and  he  retired  much  discomfited,  I  could  see, 
notwithstanding  that  he  strove  to  conceal  liis  defeat 
beneath  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"  Now,  if  I  'd  been  an  ordinary  policeman,  and  in 
uniform,"  whispered  he  to  me,  as  we  reached  the  Hall 
again, "  I  could  have  come  over  that  cook  in  no  time." 

Without  remarking  upon  this  confession  of  de- 
feat, I  led  the  way  up  to  the  nursery.  The  servants 
in  that  department  were  not  unused  to  visitors,  and 
evidently  imagined  that  my  companion  was  some 
family-man  among  the  guests,  who  liad  expressed  a 
wish  to  "  see  the  dear  children  "  in  their  cribs.  He, 
on  his  part,  immediately  understood  the  role  he  was 
expected  to  play,  and  walked  admiringly  from  cot 
to  cot,  as  though  he  were  a  connoisseur  in  babes. 

"  Charming  children,  and  well  taken  care  of,  I 
can  see,"  observed  he,  with  rather  a  familiar  nod  (I 
thought)  towards  the  under-nurse.  "  It 's  neither  of 
them"  he  added  in  a  low  whisper.  "  You  have  got 
a  housemaid  or  two,  I  suppose  V  " 

His  tone  was  exactly  that  which  an  ogre  might 
have  used  in  making  inquiries  concerning  the  lar- 
der at  a  Cannibal  inn. 

The  housemaids  were  inspected,  and  pronounced 
to  be  free  from  suspicion.  "  But  I  cannot  have  seen 
everybody,"  said  he  decisively. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  everybody,  except  Mrs.  Ma- 
quecchy." 

"  Friend  of  the  family  ?  "  inquired  the  detective, 
with  a  disappointed  air. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  might  almost  say  so.  She 
came  to  us  not  only  with  the  best  of  written  char- 
acters, but  my  wife  had  an  interview  with  her  late 
mistress,  a  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  who  pronounced  her  a  per- 
fect treasure ;  and  we  ourselves  have  found  her  all 
that  could  be  wished." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  '  perfect  treasure,' " 
quoth  the  detective,  smiling  grimly  :  "  we  often  find 
them  to  be  the  very  people  we  want." 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  but  in  this  case  your  suspicions 
are  quite  groundless :  Mrs.  Maqucecliy  is  a  superior 
person,  and  takes  an  interest  in  us  which  you  seldom 
find  in  a  domestic  except  after  years  of  service. 
Besides,  she  is  my  mother-in-law's  sick-nurse,  and 
most  likely  they  have  already  made  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  night.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb 
them." 

"  I  must  see  Mrs.  Maqueechy,"  returned  ray  com- 
panion, gravely:  "she  seems  altogether  too  charm- 
ing to  be  missed." 

"  You  detectives  are  clever  fellows,"  replied  I 
with  irritation  ;  "  but  you  often  spend  your  time 
very  fruitlessly.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  can't  be 
determined,  and  yet  avoid  being  obstinate.  How- 
ever, since  you  have  gone  so  far,  you  shall  go 
through  with  the  business." 

With  that  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  admitted 
to  the  sick-room,  informed  my  mother-in-law  briefly 
of  what  was  taking  place;  while  the  invaluable 
Maqueechy  retired  with  her  usual  delicacy  to  the 
dressing-room.  Perhaps,  I  spoke  a  little  too  loud, 
—  for  that  Mrs.  ^lacjueechy  could  stoop  to  caves- 
dropping,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  —  but,  at  all  events, 
that  intelligent  woman  must  have  possessed  herself 
of  the  substance  of  what  1  related,  for  when  I  opened 


the  door  to  admit  the  officer,  I  found  her  already 
outside,  and  in  his  custody.  She  had  endeavored 
to  escape  through  the  second  door  of  the  dressing- 
room,  —  "  bolted  like  a  rabbut,"  said  the  detective, 
—  but  had  run  into  the  very  danger  she  would 
have  avoidetl,  and  there  she  was  with  a  couple  of 
handcuffs  over  her  neat  mittens. 

"  We  know  one  another  very  well,  me  and  Mrs. 
Maqueechy,"  observed  the  detective,  grimly.  "I 
was  told  I  should  find  an  old  friend  in  this  house, 
although  I  had  no  idea  who  it  would  be  until  you 
mentioned  Mrs.  Ogilvie.  She  is  very  charitable, 
,s7(e  is,  in  getting  her  fellow-creatures  situations  in 
respectable  families  where  there  happens  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  plate.  It  was  this  very  night  that  this 
good  lady  here  had  engaged  to  open  your  front-door 
to  her  husband  and  a  friend  of  his,  who  keeps  a  light 
cart  in  the  mews  yonder.  Being  a  sick-nurse,  you 
see,  nobody  would  be  surprised  at  her  being  about 
the  house  at  all  hours.  Was  n't  that  your  little 
game,  ]Mrs.  Maqueechy  V  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it 's  a  five-year  touch  ?  "  ob- 
served that  lady  with  philosophic  coolness. 

"  W^ell,  I  'm  afraid  it  is,  ma'am  ;  since  that  other 
little  business  in  Carlton  Gardens  still  remains  un- 
settled. —  Good  by,  sir ;  you  will  see  Mrs.  M.  again, 
once  or  twice,  before  you  have  done  with  her  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  you  take  my  advice,  sir,  and  in 
hiring  another  sick-nurse  for  your  mother-in-law, 
don't  you  apply  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie." 

And  off  he  walked  with  our  "  perfect  treasure." 

MEL  BUCHANAN  ON  IMMORALITY  IN 
AUTHORSHIP. 

Mu.  Buchanan,  whose  poems  show  us  how  high 
is  his  own  standard  of  imaginative  reality  and  sin- 
cerity, has  written  an  interesting  essay  in  the  new 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  which  is  meant 
apparently  to  prove  that  no  literary  production  can 
be  morally  pernicious  in  its  efiect  on  men  of  culture 
which  is  sincere  and  real  in  its  conception,  —  that 
is,  which  is  written  from  the  heart,  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  all  tlie  author's  faculties  of  belief.  One 
writer's  immorality,  he  remarks,  is  the  morality  of 
another  writer,  because  one  may  say  with  insincerity 
or  half-sincerity  wliat  another  says  with  complete  and 
profound  sincerity.  And  the  mere  quality  of  thor- 
ough and  absolute  sincerity  of  literary  purpose  dif- 
fuses—  such  is  Mr.  Buchanan's  theory  —  a  charm 
over  the  writer's  style,  and  steeps  it  in  an  atmosphere 
of  art,  which  turn  out  to  be  practically,  to  any 
reader  capable  of  perceiving  them,  perfect  safe- 
guards against  every  vitiating  influence.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  thinking  no  doubt  chiefly,  and  naturally 
enough,  of  imaginative  or  artistic  picturos  of  evil 
actions,  or  of  the  incentives  and  temptations  to  evil 
actions.  And  no  doubt  he  is  quite  right  in  believ- 
ing that  an  action,  however  evil,  or  a  temptation  to 
evil,  however  strong,  once  perfectly  enveloped  in  the 
magic  nimbus  of  art,  is  thereby  to  all  minds  capable 
of  perceiving  that  nimbus,  absolutely  divested  of 
directly  vitiating  tendency,  because  it  ceases  at  once 
to  appeal  to  our  desires  or  appetites,  and  pi-esents 
itwlf  instead  to  our  spiritual  imagination.  'The  pic- 
ture of  Lady  Macbetli  certainly  never  tempted  any 
woman-  capabU'  of  entering  into  it  to  unscrupulous 
ambition  for  her  husband,  nor  did  that  of  Cleopatra 
ever  fill  a  mind  capable  of  grasping  it  imaginatively 
with  sensual  feelings.  True  art  has  the  power  to 
transfigure  all  the  human  passions,  desires,  and  hopes 
or  fears,  to  the  experience  of  which  it  appeals,  into 
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somutliing  (lifl'urent  from  themsulvcs.  As  called  out 
by  art  they  ai'c  no  longer  pa^ions,  no  longer  desires, 
no  longer  hopes,  no  longer  fears,  but  the  etherealized 
forms  of  passions,  desires,  hopes,  and  fears  Hashing 
u|)on  "  that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  soli- 
tude," and  divested  of  all  directly  exciting  influence 
on  the  passionate  elements  of  our  nature.  So  much 
we  concede  heartily  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  And  we 
feel  no  doubt  also  that  one  of  the  most  important 
conditions  of  all  true  art,  is  that  comj)lete  sincerity 
of  intellect  and  heart  in  the  author  of  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  s|>eaks. 

But  we  differ  from  him  on  two  Important  points. 
First,  we  hold  that  true  works  gi  art,  —  that  is,  cre- 
ations which  really  do  envelop  their  subject  in  the 
ethereal  glory  of  art,  and  so  snatch  it  out  of  the 
region  of  illegitimate  excitements  to  the  appetites 
or  passions,  may  e.xercise  a  far  more  lasting,  though 
not  so  immediate  an  influence  for  evil,  tlirouyh  the 
higher  imagination  to  which  it  now  makes  its  appeal, 
than  it  ever  would  have  done  by  the  direct  excite- 
ment of  evil  desires.  Thus  Goethe  to  a  certain 
extent  diminishes  by  the  Elective  Affinities  and  parts 
of  Wilhelm  Me'uftcr  in  which  he  certainly  passes  out 
of  the  region  of  true  art,  the  fascination  of  the 
ethereal  poison  with  which  he  plentifully  saturates 
his  greatest  and  truly  classical  works,  —  for  he 
allows  there  the  germ  of  immorality  in  his  own 
nature  —  the  self-worship,  —  which  he  usually  em- 
balms in  80  pure  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  that  it 
loses  completely  its  immediately  vitiating  influence 
on  the  mor.ll  nature,  to  burst  the  artistic  envelop, 
and  take  its  coarser  form  of  direct  stimidus  to  im- 
moral pjission.  The  consequence  is  that  those  of 
Goethe's  works  which  violate  Mr.  Buchanan's  prin- 
ciple really  do  more  to  betray  the  intellectual  and 
imaginative  selfishness  which  pervades  his  highest 
works  of  art  than  probably  they  have  ever  done  to 
I)oison  directly  the  nature  of  his  readers.  But  for 
them,  his  perfect  works  of  art,  the  Jphiffenia,  the 
Faust,  the  exquisite  lyrics,  would  have  had  a  far 
more  subtile  influence  over  the  spiritual  imagina- 
tions of  men  than  they  now  have,  and  would  have 
hiul  a  greater  chance  of  perverting  them  almost 
imperceptibly,  operating  thus  from  above.  Surely 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  subliming  influence 
of  true  Art  is  a  safeguard  only  against  the  inuue- 
diate  excitement  of  practical  emotions,  desires,  and 
passion.s,  and  by  no  means  a  safeguard,  —  the  very 
reverse  of  a  safeguanl,  —  i^ainst  the  impalpable  in- 
fluence which  the  higher  imagination  itself  exerts 
on  the  general  standard  of  men's  actions  and  lives. 
Tiiis  is  no  doubt  immorality  in  a  higher  sense  than 
any  of  which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  speaking,  but  then 
it  is  also  immorality  in  a  more  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous sense.  We  all  admit  it  in  other  classes  of 
writings. 

Mofit  intellectual  men  in  England  believe  that 
Curlyle  has  in  this  way  diffused  a  subtle  poison 
through  the  higher  strata  of  the  moral  atmosphere, 
which  the  very  sincerity  of  his  intellectual  purpose 
has  hidden  from  ordinary  minds.  So  we  may  admit 
that  a  man  of  probably  greater  geniiLs,  Dr.  Newman, 
has  diffused  a  bad  influence  through  the  region  of 
spiritual  belief,  by  his  advocacy  of  the  free  use  of 
the  irill  in  forcing  upon  one's  self  an  experimentjil 
submission  to  the  autliority  of  the  Roman  Church, 
before  the  mind  of  the  {Ktstulant  has  attiiine<l  any 
profound  and  <ide({uate  belief  in  that  authority.  In 
these  regions  of  semi-dogmatic  thought,  the  danger 
of  a  subtle  immorality  of  the  most  purely  s|)iritual 
kind  is  generally  admitted ;  and  it  is  scarcely  there- 


fore possible  to  doubt  that  a  great  artist  may  ditluse 
far  more  subtle  poison,  —  poison  ultimately,  though 
not  immediately,  working  on  the  passions,  through 
the  standards  of  ideal  life  which  he  erects  in  the 
imagination,  —  than  any  bad  writer,  any  one  who  is 
not  an  artist  at  all,  who  appeals  directly  to  the  worst 
tendencies  and  appetites  of  human  nature,  can  ever 
hope  to  do.  Goethe,  for  instance,  has  doubtless  led 
more  men  to  hunger  after  the  largest  }X)ssible  range 
of  human  experience,  for  the  mere  sake  of  experi- 
ence and  self-completeness,  independently  of  any 
moral  limits  to  the  right  to  have  such  experience, 
by  his  finest  poems,  than  he  has  ever  tempted  into 
immediate  vice  by  his  very  few  gross  and  inartistic 
descriptions.  That  is  our  first  difference  with  Mr. 
Buchanan's  theory  as  he  has  stated  it.  We  are  not 
sure  that  it  implies  any  substantial  difference  with 
his  thought. 

But  next,  with  regard  to  his  theory  of  literary  im- 
morality in  the  lower  sense,  we  hold  that  the  utmost 
sincerity  of  vision,  and  although  implying,  what  Mr. 
Buchanan  seems  to  intend  that  it  should  imply,  the 
full  consent  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  author  to  his 
work,  is  not  sufticient  to  insure  that  ethereal  halo  of 
art  which  Mr.  Buchanan  maintains  would  save  a 
work  written  in  such  a  mood  against  all  the  corrup- 
tion incident  to  the  imaginative  conception  of  evil. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  kind  of  sincerity  and  realism  which 
is  positively  inconsistent  with  this  artistic  mood. 
We  believe  that  from  every  truly  artistic  delineation 
of  life,  whether  of  evil  or  of  good,  all  urgent  personal 
feeling,  all  personal  feeling  which  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly transmuted  by  the  memory  and  imagination 
into  something  that  for  the  time  is  merely  an  object 
lor  the  artist,  not  a  subjective  experience,  should  be 
absent.  False  art  begins  where  vivisection  begins. 
Even  grief  cannot  be  put  into  a  true  poem  till  it  is 
no  longer  felt  (for  the  moment)  as  personal  grief, 
but  only  as  an  object  of  imaginative  apprehension, 
which  it  gives  delight,  not  anguish,  to  apprehend,  so 
completely  is  it  lor  the  moment  separated  from  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  made  an  objective  and  not  a  sub- 
jective fact. 

Now,  much  of  the  realism  of  modern  art  seems  to 
us  to  violate  this  artistic  principle,  if  it  be  one.  Miss 
Bronte,  for  instance,  wlio  in  delineating  many  of  her 
characters  was  as  pure  an  imaginative  artist  as  ever 
lived,  certainly  violated  it  in  drawing  most  of  her 
heroines,  putting  down  living  feelings,  sincerely 
enough  seen,  but  half  raw  and  bleeding,  as  she 
wrote.  The  consequence  is  that  all  her  heroines, 
from  the  Profe.«sor  (who  is  a  heroine  in  man's  clothes) 
to  Lucy  Snow  in  Villelte,  affect  us  painfully,  and  often 
even  with  a  sense  of  indelicacy,  for  which  there  is 
nothing  in  the  subject-matter,  only  in  the  manner,  to 
account.  The  secret  of  it  is  that  we  feel  the  indi- 
vidual experience  jn-otruding  through  the  artistic 
medium,  and  this  give-s  us  just  the  same  sort  of 
shudder  as  what  the  doctors  call  a  compound  frac- 
ture, where  the  bone  protrudes  through  the  flesh. 
When  nature-s  less  intrinsically  pure  than  Miss 
Bronte's  are  guilty  of  the  same  offence  against  art, 
the  effect  is  ofh-n  not  only  inartistic,  but  immoral. 
The  glorifying  halo  of  art  is  pierced,  and  you  have 
the  horrid  picture,  not  of  univei:sal  human  passion, 
iiut  of  an  individual  lust.  Shelley,  we  think,  was 
now  an<l  then  guilty  of  this  literary  indecency,  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  Cenci,  which  is,  as  Mr.  Buchanan 
says,  a  perfectly  artistic  poem,  but  certainly  in  parts 
of"  The  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Epiitsijchidion.  (Joethe 
w;is  guilty  of  it  in  the  grossest  tbrm  in  the  J-Jlective 
Affinities.     We  doubt  if  either  Shakespeare  or  Mil- 
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ton  ^cTc  wholly  gtiiltless  of  it,  assuredly  not  Milton. 
And  there  arc  passafjes  in  sonie  of  Shakespeare's 
earlier  plays,  especially,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
Romeo  (iml  Jttlief,  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
created  pure  out  of  the  transmuted  experience  of 
his  imagination,  but  took,  in  some  degree,  baldly 
out  of  his  personal  e.xperience.  Of  course  one  is 
alwaj-s  liable  to  err  in  judging  such  a  question.  It 
is  a  matter  for  the  utmost  delicacy  of  moral  discrim- 
ination whether  the  connection  of  thought  and 
language  seems  to  flow  from  the  creative  effort  of 
the  poet,  —  using  of  course  the  materials  of  his  own 
spiritual,  moral,  and  sensuous  life  as  the  elements  on 
which  his  imagination  works,  —  or  to  spring  out  of 
an  individual  experience  which  is  tacked  mechani- 
cally on  to  that  creative  effort. 

Everything  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  Cleopa- 
tra's mouth  has  on  it  the  indelible  stamp  of  birth 
through  the  imagination.  But  this  is  not  uniformly 
the  case  to  our  apprehension  in  Shakespeare.  In 
his  younger  poems  we  see  traces  that  Avith  him,  as 
with  all  young  men  of  strong  and  glowing  vitality, 
individual  sensations  sometimes  interruptecl  the  play 
of  his  creative  power,  and  forced  themselves  into 
his  poetry  without  having  been  first  passed  through 
the  alembic  of  his  great  imagination.  It  is  certainly 
so  with  the  sensuous  poetry  of  Milton,  which  always 
strikes  us  as  having  more  of  personal  and  individual 
sensation  in  it  than  of  imaginative  conception.  He 
makes  Satan  and  Sin,  for  instance,  in  Paradise  Losf, 
converse  together  of  their  former  intercourse  in  lan- 
guage which,  instead  of  bringing  vividly  before  us 
the  supernatural  beings  whom  he  is  depicting,  calls 
up  at  once  the  conflict  of  sensual  passion  and  spir- 
itual loathing  in  the  breast  of  a  great  Puritan  divine. 
No  doubt  the  deficiency  is  due  chiefly  to  Milton's 
want  of  dramatic  power,  which  obliged  him,  when 
he  attempted  drama,  to  draw  directly  on  his  own 
experience,  instead  of  on  the  transfigured  imagina- 
tive forms  of  that  experience,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  Milton's  sensuousness  reads  much  more  like 
the  record  of  personal  sensation  decked  out  in  the 
gorgeous  clothing  of  a  fine  imagination,  than  like 
new  births  of  imaginative  conception.  The  orna- 
ment is  imaginative,  but  not  the  substance  of  the 
thought.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  address  to  Light 
and  the  exquisite  lyrics,  like  II  Pcnseroxo.  There 
still  we  see  tfie  grand  personality  of  the  old  Puritan, 
but  it  is  not  direct  personal  experience  ;  there  is  the 
"  lyrical  cry  "  about  it  which  shows  you  that  he  was 
not  describing  his  actual  experience,  but  his  subli- 
mated experience,  that  he  was  not,  as  he  wrote, 
suffering  irom  his  own  blindness,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, rejoicing  in  the  spiritual  vision  of  light ;  that 
he  was  not,  as  he  described  the  ideal  of  calm  mel- 
ancholy, soberly  dejected  himself,  but,  on  the  con- 
trar}-,  exulting  in  the  creative  joy.  There  is  not 
this  mark  of  <reative  enei^y  in  his  sensuous  poetry ; 
to  us  at  least  he  seems  there  to  be  drawing  on  his 
own  senses,  and  merely  ornamenting  witii  his  imagi- 
nation. And  no  doubt  the  reason  why  sensual 
jweti-y  so  much  oftener  fails  to  take  the  true  imagi- 
native stamp,  and  seems  to  be  impressed  with  the 
mark  of  individual  experience,  is  that  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  generalize  bodily  feelings  than  any  others ; 
they  tend  to  egotism  more  than  any  others;  they 
have  less  of  the  universal  in  tliem. 

Shakespeare  indeed  often,  if  not  always,  succeeded 
in  his  dramas,  but  certainly  not  always  in  his  son- 
n(>ts  and  earlier  poems.  Shelley  almost  always  failed 
in  the  sensual  elements  of  his  lyrics.  In  the  Cenci 
alone  he  succeeded  perfectly  in  merging  every  sen- 


sual element  in  the  imaginative  strength  of  his  con- 
ception. We  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  Mr. 
Swinburne,  whose  volume  has  been  so  universally 
and  in  general  so  deservedly  blamed  for  atrocious 
immorality,  succeeds  in  one  of  his  most  bitteriy 
blamed  poems,  Faitstine,  in  so  completely  absorb- 
ing the  mind  in  the  imaginative  conception  of  a 
thoroughly  hateful  figure,  a  Roman  ^lessalina,  that 
no  mind  capable  of  entering  into  the  horror  of  the 
picture  would  be  sullied  for  a  moment  by  the  delin- 
eation. It  is  entirely  otherwise  with  h\s  A  uactoi'ia, 
and  Pheedra,  and  other  foul  stuff,  worst  of  all  The 
Leper,  which  we  think  no  critics  can  speak  worse  of 
than  they  deserve  ;  not  only  the  imaginative  concep- 
tion does  not  give  birth  or  seem  to  give  birth  to  the 
thoughts,  but  the  traces  of  the  most  morbid  details 
of  an  individual  psychology  are  thrust  shockingly 
forward. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  persuaded  that  no  sincerity 
of  vision,  not  even  sincerity  of  heart  and  soul  in 
writing,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  that  artistic  halo 
which  preserves  absolutely  against  the  immediate 
contamination  of  an  immoral  subject.  And  we  are 
still  more  sure  that  even  where  this  imaginative 
nimbus  is  actually  provided,  though  all  danger  of 
immediate  taint  is  certainly  removed,  the  whole  in- 
tellectual and  imaginative  system  of  an  immoral 
mind  may  diffuse  a  subtle  poison  which  the  worst 
literary  immorality,  in  the  common  and  coarser 
use  of  the  term,  could  never  convey. 


CONCERNING  SALADS  AND  FRENCH 
AVINES. 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  July.  The  thermometer  stood 
at  86°  in  the  shade.  Parliament  was  still  sitting.  It 
was  a  far  cry  to  Lochow,  or  any  other  place  in  the 
Highland.s.  Grouse  was  a  sacred  and  untouchable 
bird  for  a  month  to  come.  The  season  was  at  its 
zenith.  Rotten  Row  w<is  crowded  with  horsemen 
and  horsewomen,  most  of  whom  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, if  the  truth  were  known  and  fashion  permitted, 
have  been  much  better  pleased  if  they  had  been  can- 
tering over  the  bree/y  downs  of  Brighton  or  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  or,  better  still,  if  they  had  been  quietly 
sitting  by  an  open  window  at  the  seaside,  reading 
the  last  new  novel,  or  bathing  their  manly  or  their 
lovely  limbs,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  cool  waters. 
It  was  nearly  dinner-time  as  I  sat  in  my  customary 
nook  by  the  window  at  the  club  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
looked  out  wistfully  upon  the  little  patch  of  verdure 
on  which  once  stood  the  palace  of  the  Prince  Regent 
in  the  hot  youth  of  our  grandfathers  when  George 
in.  was  king,  but  which  is  now  a  little  oasis  in  the 
populous  desert  of  London,  that  appears  to  be  trod- 
den by  no  human  feet  except  those  of  the  gardener, 
and  to  be  wliolly  abandoned,  when  that  official  is 
not  on  duty,  to  the  cats  and  the  .sparrows. 

But  tiie  green  grass  is  always  pleasant  to  the  eyes 
of  the  fiigged  and  weary  Londoner,  and  suggested 
to  me  on  that  over-warm  afternoon  all  the  delights 
of  the  country.  I  longed  to  be  i-oaining  in  the 
shadow  of  beech  or  elm,  by  the  side  of  murmuring 
river,  by  forest  or  shaw,  by  lake  or  mountain,  or 
woodland  bonlering  on  the  sea,  —  anywhere,  in  fact, 
where  it  was  possible  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  cool 
winds,  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  unladen  with  the 
mephitic  impurities  of  a  great  city,  and  to  look 
fortli  upon  the  beautiful  world  with  no  such  boun- 
dary to  the  vision  as  a  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar, 
or  a  row  of  dingy  houses  all  of  the  same  pattern. 
But  the  wish  was  not  to  be  gratified.     Tied  to  the 
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metro|)olis  like  other  Lvborers  (for  do  we  not  all 
of  us,  whether  ministers  of  state,  members  of  Par- 
liament, judges,  barristers,  authors,  publishers, 
merchants,  bankers,  mechanics,  or  ploufjlunen,  be- 
long to  the  workinjc  class  V),  the  nearest  approach 
to  rural  coolness  that  could  at  that  moment  be 
mine  was  to  sit  at  the  open  window  and  look  upon 
the  little  green  enclosure  aforesaid,  drink  Wenhain 
Lake  ice  as  clear  as  crystal  with  my  temperate  half- 
bottle,  and  order  a  dinner  Ix'fittin^  alike  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  state  of  body  and  mind  which  it 
mducod.  To  be  a  Pythagorean,  a  Hindoo,  or  a 
vcfretarian,  is  not  consistent  with  ray  English  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  beef,  or  witli  my  Scottish 
notions  on  tlie  superiority  of  mutton  ;  but  if  there 
ever  be  a  perio«l  when  a  purely  vegetable  diet  rec- 
ommends itself  strongly  to  the  carnally  nurtured 
Briton,  it  is  on  the  rare  occiisions  when  an  English 
summer  justifies  its  name  and  boils  up  the  mercury 
in  the  glass  to  the  figures  above  eighty-five.  In  his 
"  Philosophical  Dictionary,"  under  the  head  of  Brah- 
min, the  K-arned  cynic  of  Ferney  says,  "  Une  atmos- 
phere brulante  exige  une  nourriture  ralTraichissante, 
et  inspire  de  I'horreur  pour  notre  coutume  d'englou- 
tir  des  cadavres  dans  nos  entrailles."  "  Engloutir 
des  cadavres  "  is  a  rather  strong  expression,  though 
not  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  temporary  idiosyn- 
crasy producetl  by  very  warm  weather,  when  the 
idea  of  fruit  and  vegetables  —  the  dinner  of  Adam 
before  the  Fall  —  is  pleasant  to  the  imagination  ; 
and  when  that  of  hot  joints  steaming  from  the  pof, 
the  spit,  or  the  oven  is  simply  repulsive  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, one  Itappens  to  be  a  savage,  or  a  civilized  uum 
actually  enduring  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Not  being 
a  Brahmin  or  a  Pythagorean,  or  unusually  hungry, 
and  remembering  what  the  "  Almanach  des  Gour- 
mands "  asserts,  that  "  une  salade  est  la  compagiie 
inseparal)le  du  roti,"  I  compromised  on  the  "  roti " 
by  ordering  a  couple  of  ribs  of  cold  roast  lamb  — 
aiul  a  salad. 

My  friend  Mr.  MacTavish,  who  has  been  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  maintain- 
ing again.<t  all  opposition  tliat  an  American  devours, 
Jin  Englishman  eats,  and  a  Frenchman  dines,  and 
that  he  in  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  is  a  French- 
man, hearing  me  order  the  lettuce  and  other  mate- 
rials, asked  |)ermission  to  sit  at  my  table.  "  Every- 
body," said  lie,  "  thinks  he  can  prepare  a  salad.  It  is 
the  commonest  false  pretence  within  the  limits  of  my 
exjKjrience.  I  myself  am  a  tolerably  good  proficient 
in  the  mystery ;  but,  flattery  apart,  you  make  a  better 
salad  than  anybody  I  ever  met  in  the  Old  World  or 
the  New."  Thus  propitiated  by  a  homage  to  my  mer- 
its which  I  felt  to  be  meritetl,  it  was  not  in  human 
nature,  even  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  politeness, 
to  refuse  Mr.  MacTavish's  company.  So  we  dined 
together,  and  extended  our  mtnu  until  it  assumed 
the  foUowiug  shape :  — 

Sole  fritc  U  la  fraui;aise. 

Roti  «l'aKiiean  froid  )i  rAngiaisc  —  sauce  de  menthe. 

Salade  ii  la  laituc  supreme. 

Dessert. 
Des  fraiscs  k  la  crCmc. 

ViNS. 

Pouilly  prenu^rc. 

CIos  Vongcot  (vin  dc  com^tc). 

The  reader  will  perhaps  oljserve  that  "  cheese  "  is 
omitted  irom  this  little  bill  of  fare.  But  not  wititotit 
cause  or  puri>oee.  The  vast  majority  of  EnglishuK'n 
seem  to  consider  that  a  dinner  without  cheese  at  the 
end  is  no  dinner.    Some  Frenchmen  are  of  the  same 


barbarous  opinion.  Brillat  Savarln,  in  the  "  Physi- 
ologic du  Gout,"  panders  to  this  popular  delusion,  and 
informs  the  world  that  "  a  dessert  without  cheese  is 
like  a  beautiful  woman  with  but  one  eye."  Had  that 
delectable  Frenchman  been  alive,  and  dining  that 
day  with  MacTavish  and  myself,  I  think  I  could 
have  proved  to  him  that  his  predilection  for  cheese 
was  a  prejudice  unworthy  ot  his  genius;  and  that 
cheese  should  never  be  eaten  with  fruits  of  any 
kind,  unless  it  be  after  fruit,  to  prepare  the  palate 
for  a  fresh  wine. 

Not  having  to  argue  the  point  with  him  or  with 
his  memory,  or  intending  to  drink  afler  dinner,  I 
purposely  oiuitted  the  ai-ticlc  from  the  mi'nu,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  my  companion.  With  his 
acquiescence,  also,  sherry  and  port  were  systemati- 
cally excluded  from  our  repast,  being  wines  that  are 
fitter  for  winter  than  for  summer  drinking,  and 
which  have  done  more  to  bedull  the  British  intellect 
and  impair  the  healthful  activity  of  the  British 
stomach,  than  any  beverages  that  ever  were  com- 
jKmnded  since  men  abandoned  the  exclusive  use  of 
pure  cold  water.  As  an  accompaniment  to  the  sole, 
we  chose  Pouilly,  a  noble  white  Burgundy,  very 
superior  to  Chablis,  which  it  resembles  ;  and  for  the 
lamb  and  salad,  that  i*equire  a  red  wine,  we  resolved 
to  remain  true  to  the  vintages  of  Burgundy,  and  to 
drink  either  Chambertin,  the  wine  of  Napoleon  I., 
or  Clos  Vougeot.  The  latter,  as  the  more  delicate 
and  less  potent  of  the  two,  was  finally  agreed  upon. 

"I  wonder,"  said  MacTavish,  as  the  sole  was 
removed,  and  the  materials  for  the  salad  placed 
upon  the  table,  "  whether  any  one  has  ever  written 
a  book  upon  salads." 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Even  Brillat  Savarin, 
the  only  man  who  has  written  tolerably  well  upon 
the  philosophy  of  dining,  has  not  thought  proper  to 
devote  a  chapter  to  the  subject,  though  it  might  well 
have  tempted  him.  I  think  if  any  enterprising  pub- 
lisher would  give  you  and  mc,  say  a  thousand  guin- 
eas, for  the  job,  we  could  get  up  a  nice  little 
volume,  in  which  we  would  discuss  it  historically, 
gastronomically,  philosophieallv,  poetically,  medici- 
nally, and  anecdotically,  —  make  it,  in  f;u;t,  the  text- 
book of  the  subject  now  and  forevermore." 

"  I  never  wrote  a  book  in  my  life,  and  don't  in- 
tend," replied  MacTavish ;  '•  but  I  would  read  such  a 
book  if  it  were  published,  and  if  it  were  the  work  of 
a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  world." 

"  liare  combination  !  Supi)osiug  /  now  —  excuse 
the  modesty  —  were  to  write  the  Ixiok,  how  should 
I  begin  V  Firstli/,  I  should  look  into  the  etymology 
of  salail,  and  should  find  that  the  word  was  derived 
fi-om  i^al,  salt,  and  that  therefore  it  means  something 
salti'd,  or  saUula,  as  they  say  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 
Tiiis  would  afford  an  opportunity,  in  limine,  for  di- 
verging into  an  historical  chapter  or  two  upon  salt, 
bi'ginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
salt  sea,  and  why  the  sea  is  Fait,  and  could  not  be 
fresh  with  safety  to  the  denizens  of  the  dry  land. 
If  I  did  not  go  into  the  geology  of  the  subject,  and 
descend  into  the  salt-mine^,  or  explon;  the  salt-licks 
of  which  the  buffaloes  are  so  fond,  I  could  at  all 
events  begin  with  loot's  wife,  and  end  with  the  rev- 
enue of  i5,.'}00,000  per  annum,  which  Lonl  Cran- 
bourne  a  night  or  two  ago  infbrmed  the  House  of 
Commons  ou  I  tiui  country  was  paid  by  the  poor 
people  of  India  as  a  tax  u]K^n  the  sea-salt,  almost 
tlie  only  condiment  which  they  ufe  with  their 
wretc-hed  dinners  of  boiled  rice. 

"  A  rich  vein  to  work  on  ;  while  one  still  richer, 
perhftps,  would  be  the  superstitious  connected  with 
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salt,  —  how  it  was  placed  upon  the  breast  of  the 
corpse  in  ancient  times  to  keep  away  the  Devil,  and 
how  the  same  practice  is  still  maintained  in  some 
remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Devil  is  believed  to  abhor  salt,  because  it  is  the  em- 
blem of  immortality.  Mr.  John  Graham  Dalzell, 
in  liis  interesting  work  on  the  Darker  Superstitions 
of  Scotland,  narrates  many  curious  incidents  of  this 
superstition.  Even  I  myself,  though  a  philosopher, 
tant  soil  peu,  do  not  like  to  spill  the  salt ;  and  if  no- 
body be  looking,  I  contrive  to  throw  a  pinch  of  it 
over  my  left  shoulder  after  such  an  accident,  to 
break  the  charm  and  avert  the  augury. 

"  We  are  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  superstitious,  if 
we  would  but  confess  it.  Do  you  remember  the 
passage  in  Beranger's  Treize  a  7'able,  when  he  spills 
the  salt  ?  " 

"  Not  distinctly." 

"  That  there  should  have  been  thirteen  at  table 
was  ominous  enough  ;  but  that  the  salt  should  have 
been  upset  before  his  plate  was  worse,  for  it  seemed 
to  prognosticate  that  out  of  the  thirteen  he  was  the 
one  singled  out  for  early  death.  Full  of  the  thought, 
he  beheld  a  vision  of  Death,  —  not  of  death,  the 
male  skeleton,  ugly,  repulsive,  and  grinning  hor- 
ribly, but  of  Death  a  beautiful  young  mother,  with 
a  babe  upon  her  bosom,  who  reproached  him  in  gen- 
tle terms  that  he  should  be  afraid  of  her,  —  of  her 
the  friend  and  not  the  foe  of  humanity,  —  of  her, 
fair  as  Venus,  chaste  as  Madonna,  innocent  as  an 
angel,  and  who  pointed  to  the  babe  at  her  breast  to 
signify  that  Death  in  the  true  sense  is  a  mother  that 
conducts  man,  her  child,  out  of  this  poor  world  of 
sin  and  sorrow  into  the  new  world  of  life,  beauty, 
and  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  Having  seen 
the  beatific  vision,  he  exclaimed, — 

'  R<^oice,  my  friends,  be  happy  as  of  yore ; 
I  've  looked  on  Death,  and  fear  her  face  no  more.'  " 

"  An  agreeable  episode  ! "  said  Mr.  MacTavish, 
filling^  my  glass  and  his  own  with  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Pouilly,  yellow  as  molten  gold,  and  clear  as 
liquid  sunshine.  "  If  you  went  on  in  this  way,  you 
would  have  quite  a  plethora  of  illustration  and  anec- 
dote about  salt  alone.  The  well-worn  phrase,  '  Cum 
grano  salis,'  would  require  a  chapter  of  illustration, 
while  '  Attic  salt '  would  have  to  be  traced  to  its  be- 
ginnings as  an  apothegm,  and  explained  by  ex- 
ample and  citation." 

"  Of  course  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  clergy  much 
might  be  said  with  befitting  reverence  upon  the 
divme  description  of  the  Apostles  as  '  the  salt  of  the 
earth.'  Were  I  a  parson,  and  had  to  preach  next 
Sunday,  I  think  I  would  choose  this  as  my  text,  and 
make  a  sermon  on  it  that  should  neither  be  tedious 
nor  heterodox.  It  would  not  do,  however,  to  dwell 
too  long  upon  the  one  topic.  Too  much  salt  in  the 
book,  or  the  salad,  would  be  equally  misplaced ;  and 
I  should  be  compelled  to  reserve  a  little  space  for 
vinegar,  its  history,  traditions,  and  uses ;  for  olive- 
oil,  that  choice  blessing  of  all-bounteous  heaven, 
with  which  kings  were  formerly  anointed,  and  with- 
out which  a  true  and  wholesome  salad  would  be  im- 
Eossible;  for  pepper,  for  mustard,  for  sugar,  and  for 
ard-boiled  eggs." 

•'  For  sugar  ?  "  inquired  MacTavish,  dubiously. 

"  Yes,  sir,  for  sugar,"  I  replied,  emphatically, 
with  a  look  that  would  have  suited  Johnson  when 
snubbing  Boswell.  "  Without  a  judicious,  a  slight, 
but  a  palpable  flavor  of  sugar,  a  salad,  however 
scientifically  prepared  in  other  respects,  must  be 
deposed  from  the  first  to  the  second  rank,  and  be- 
long to  the  insipid  mediocrity  which,  in  salads  as  in 


poetry,  is  detestable  to  gods  and  men.  The  sugar 
IS  necessary  to  harmonize  all  the  other  ingredients, 
so  that  the  complete  work  should  be  without  a  flaw, 
a  defect,  or  a  note  of  discord  ;  and  as  perfect  in  its 
way  as  a  poem,  a  picture,  a  statue,  a  tune,  a  cathe- 
dral, a  stained-glass  window,  or  any  other  work  of 
art." 

"  Does  Shakespeare,  who  does  7iot  mention  to- 
bacco —  the  more 's  the  pity  !  —  make  any  mention 
of  salad  ?  " 

"  He  does,  five  or  six  times.  In  '  Henry  VI.' 
Jack  Cade,  in  his  extremity  of  peril  when  hiding 
from  his  pursuers  in  Iden's  garden,  says  that  he  has 
climbed  over  the  wall  to  see  if  he  could  eat  grass  or 
pick  a  salad, '  which  is  not  amiss,'  he  adds,  '  to  cool 
a  man's  stomach  in  the  hot  weather.'  In  '  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,'  the  passioriate  Queen  speaks  of  her 
'  salad  days,  when  she  was  green  in  judgment,  cool 
in  blood.'  Here  the  word  means  raw  and  unripe, 
but  a  proper  salad  well-prepared  is  neither.  Ham- 
let uses  the  word  with  the  more  ancient  orthography 
of '  sallet,'  and  says  in  his  speech  to  the  players,  '  I 
remember,  one  said,  there  were  no  sallets  in  the 
lines  to  make  them  savory.'  By  this  he  meant  that 
there  was  nothing  piquant  in  them,  —  no  Attic  salt. 
Now,  the  salad  which  we  are  about  to  mix  shall 
be  fresh  and  cool  as  in  Cleopatra's  allusion,  and 
piquant  as  in  Hamlet's.  A  salad  is  no  salad  if  it  do 
not  partake  of  both  qualities." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  MacTavish,  "  what  the 
cookery-books  say  upon  the  subject ;  though,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  there  has  never 
been  written  or  published  a  good  cookery-book  fit 
for  the  reading  of  any  one  better  than  the  habitual 
denizens,  male  or  female,  of  the  kitchen.  Waiter  ! 
fetch  Mrs.  Rundell's  cookery-book  from  the  library." 
The  book  was  brought,  and  MacTavish  read 
aloud,  " '  How  to  make  a  French  salad.  —  Chop 
three  anchovies,  a  shalot,  and  some  parsley  small ; 
put  them  into  a  bowl  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  one  of  oil,  a  little  mustard  and  salt.  When 
well  mixed  add  by  degrees  some  cold  roast  or  boiled 
meat  in  very  thin  slices ;  put  in  a  few  at  a  time,  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  inches  long.  Shake  them  in 
the  seasoning  and  then  put  more ;  but  cover  the 
bowl  close,  and  let  the  salad  be  prepared  three 
hours  before  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Garnish  with  parsley 
and  a  few  slices  of  the  fat.' " 

"  Make  your  salad  three  hours  before  you  consume 
it !  "  said  1.  "  Three  minutes,  or  one  minute,  will 
suflice.  Mrs.  Rundell  was  a  fool,  —  her  recipe  for 
what  she  calls  a  French  salad  is  execrable.  How 
does  she  make  what  I  should  call  an  English  salad  ?  " 
"  She  has  not  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject,  — 
nothing  but  the  following,  which  she  calls  a  Lobster 
Salad  ;  — 

" '  Make  a  salad,  and  put  some  of  the  red  part  of 
the  lobster  to  it,  cut.  This  forms  a  pretty  contrast 
to  the  white  and  green  of  the  vegetables.  Do  not 
put  much  oil,  as  shell-fish  absorb  the  sharpness  of 
the  vinegar.     Serve  in  a  dish,  not  a  bowl ! ' " 

"Mrs.  Rundell  knew  nothing  of  the  subject. 
Anchovy  and  slices  of  meat  and  '  fat '  are  no  fit  In- 
gredients of  a  salad,  either  French  or  English. 
And  then  the  crass  stupidity  of  her  recommenda- 
tion of  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar  to  one  of  oil !  The 
woman  was  ignorant  of  the  merest  A  B  C  of  her 
art,  and  knew  as  much  about  a  salad  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar when  he  cropped  the  herbage,  or  as  any 
donkey  who  browses  upon  thistles  with  no  other 
condiment  than  his  hunger.  Let  us  hear  what 
Francatelli  says." 
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Francatelli's  book  was  sent  for,  but  affonled  no 
information  exoej)t  about  a  Russian  salad  with  lob- 
sters, a  (Jerman  salad  with  herrings,  and  an  Italian 
salad  with  potatoes,  — none  of  them  the  true,  fresh, 
seasonable  summer  salad  which  Frenchmen  make  so 
well,  and  which  Englishmen  can  e(]ual,  if  not  sur- 
pass, if  they  will  take  the  trouble." 

"  Never  mind  the  stupid  cookery-books,"  said 
MacTavish  ;  "  let  us  talk." 

"  Of  all  the  vegetables  of  which  a  salad  can  be 
made,  a  lettuce  is  unquestionably  the  best.  Have 
the  kindness,  Mr.  MacTavish,  to  assure  yourself 
that  these  lettuce-leaves  are  quite  dry.  There  must 
be  no  drops  of  water  left  upon  the  leaves  to  mingle 
with  and  weaken  the  vinegar  or  object  to  coalesce 
with  the  oil.  '  The  lettuce,  when  it  is  panacftee,' 
says  the  '  Almanach  des  Gourmands,'  —  that  is, 
when  it  has  streaked  or  variegated  leaves,  and  is 
not  all  green  like  a  cabbage,  — '  is  truly  a  salad  of 
distinction,'  —  une  salaJe  de  distinction.  None  but 
a  Frenchman  could  pay  such  a  compliment.  The 
milky  juices  of  the  lettuce  arc  similar  in  their  so- 
porific etfects,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  to  those  of 
the  poppy,  and  like  opium  predispose  the  mind  of 
him  who  partakes  wisely  but  not  too  well,  to  repose 
of  temper  and  philosophic  thought.  There  should 
always  be  a  Havor  of  onion  —  spring  onions  are  best 
—  in  a  salad,  if,  as  the  Frenchman  says,  it  is  to  be 
one  '  of  distinction.' " 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  MacTavish,  "  young,  fresh, 
and  tender,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter." 

"  The  right  size.  Chop  them  up  fine.  Next  to 
the  lettuce  comes  the  cucumber  as  the  best  material 
for  a  salad.  Dr.  Johnson,  or  some  other  burly  big- 
wig of  criticism,  declared  that  the  best  thing  you 
could  do  with  a  cucumber,  after  you  had  prepared 
it  with  much  care  and  thought,  and  with  all  the 
proper  ingredients,  was  to  throw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow. But  the  great  lexicographer  was  a  man  of 
strong  prejudices,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  libel  Scotland  —  a  great  country,  sir  — 
and  the  Scotch,  a  noble  people,  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  world,  sir.  Neither  did  he  know 
everything,  or  he  would  not  have  traced  the  etymol- 
ogy of  '  curmudgeon  '  —  he  was  one  himself —  to 
ccEur  me'chanl,  for  his  heart,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
firmities of  temper,  was  essentially  kind.  He  was  a 
gross  eater,  a  glutton,  —  a  gourmand,  not  a  yow- 
met :  and  there  is  as  wide  a  distinction  between  the 
two  as  between  a  wolf  and  a  lapdog.  It  is  my  con- 
viction, in  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  —  even  had  he 
been  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  or  of  Divinity,  and  not 
a  mere  Doctor  of  Laws,  a  title  which  signifies  noth- 
ing, but  that  the  man  who  bears  it  is  an  honorary 
magnate  of  the  republic  of  letters,  —  that  a  cucum- 
ber, cut  in  the  thinnest  possible  slices,  and  with  the 
proper  seasoning  of  vinegar,  oil,  salt,  pepper  (and 
no  sugar),  and  either  with  or  without  an  accom- 
paniment of  spring  onions,  or  the  French  ciboide,  is 
a  diet  as  wholesome  as  it  is  savory  and  refreshing. 

The  moot  point  as  regards  cucumber  is,  whether 
it  should  be  sliced  with  or  without  the  rind.  My 
excellent  friend  and  physician  from  the  Shetland 
Isles,  the  author  of  the  '  Cyclopedia  of  Me<licine,'  a 
better  author  than  Dr.  Johnson,  maintains  that  the 
rind  of  the  cucumber  is  the  best  part  of  it,  as  that  of 
the  lemon  is,  for  flavor  and  aroma,  and  that,  mort«- 
over,  it  very  materially  aids  the  tligcstibility  of  this 
particular  Ibnn  of  salad.  For  my  part,  I  am  content 
to  sit  at  his  feet  a  disciple,  and  accept  his  dictum  as 
a  dogma.     Third  in  my  list  of  salads  is  endive,  that 


comes  to  us  in  the  winter,  when  we  have  no  other 
such  green  and  pleasant  visitor.  And  after  endive, 
recommend  me  to  celer}',  without  admixture  of 
any  other  vegetable,  as  the  basis  of  what  the  '  Al- 
manach des  Gourmands '  caWs  a  salade  Ires  distingwe. 
The  only  peculiarity  about  it  is,  that  you  should 
double  or  treble  the  quantity  of  mustanl  which  you 
would  use  for  lettuce  or  endive.  Though  not  strict- 
ly a  salad,  there  is  a  mixture,  very  common  in  early 
summer  in  Italy,  which  deserves  honorable  mention, 

—  boiled  aaparnfju.t,  allowed  to  grow  cold.  With 
the  usual  dressing  it  is  far  preferable  in  this  way  to 
the  hot  asparagus  and  melted  butter  which  is  the 
usual  dish  in  this  benighted  country,  where,  as  Vol- 
taire says,  there  used  to  be  '  cinqiiante  religions  et  une 
seide  sauce  !  '  " 

"  All  these  salads  are  good,"  interposed  MacTav- 
ish, "but  I  think,  lettuce  excepted,  there  is  one 
other  that  transcends  them  all.  Were  you  ever  in 
America  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  my  sins." 

"  And  I,"  said  MacTavish,  "  for  my  merits  and 
the  increase  of  my  experience.  Having  been  there, 
either  for  your  sins  or  your  virtues,  you  must  have 
dined  at  the  New  York  Hotel  or  at  Delmonico's  ; 
and  if  it  were  in  the  summer  time,  with  the  heat  at 
104°  in  the  shade,  as  it  has  been  during  this  fiery 
July,  as  I  learn  by  a  letter  I  have  just  received,  you 
must  have  partaken  of  a  tomato  salad." 

"  I  was  coming  to  the  tomato,"  I  replied.  "  It  is 
a  noble  fi"uit,  as  sweet  in  smell  as  the  odors  of  Ara- 
by,  and  makes  an  excellent,  and,  were  I  a  French- 
man, I  would  say,  an  illustrious  salad.  Its  medici- 
nal virtue  is  as  great  as  its  gastronomical  goodness. 
It  is  the  friend  of  the  hale  to  keep  them  hale,  and 
the  fi"iend  of  the  sick  to  bring  them  back  into  the 
lost  sheepfolds  of  Hygeia.  The  Englishman's  trav- 
elling companion,  the  blue  pill,  would  never  be 
needed  if  he  would  pay  proper  court  to  the  tomato, 

—  not  as  we  consume  it  in  England,  as  a  sauce,  but 
as  a  cooked  vegetable,  stewed,  or,  better  than  all, 
as  a  salad.  Would  that,  in  our  cold  climate,  it  could 
be  grown  to  perfection  !  " 

"  Amen  to  that  sweet  prayer !  " 

"  I  have  now  mentioned,  I  think,  all  the  main 
ingredients  of  the  true,  fresh,  summer  salads.  The 
minor  ingredients  are  water-cress,  which  is  not  to 
be  highly  recommended  ;  the  common  mustard  and 
cress,  which  are  good  if  used  sparingly  ;  and  the 
beetroot.  The  latter,  after  being  boiled  and  al- 
lowed to  cool,  may  be  cut  into  thin  slices  and  ad- 
vantageously compounded  with  the  lettuce  and  the 
endive,  but  shouhl  never  be  used  with  the  cucumber 
or  the  tomato.  It  spoils  the  color  of  the  one,  and  is 
an  unnecessary  surplusage  to  the  color  of  the  other. 
The  true  lover  of  salad  need  not  be  deprived  of  his 
favorite  food  at  any  period  of  the  year ;  for  when 
the  fresh  green  vegetables  fail,  there  are  always 
potatoes,  onions,  and  beetroot  to  fall  back  upon. 
The  Russians  and  the  Germans  make  a  very  excel- 
lent salad  of  cold  potatoes,  cut  into  slices  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  thinner  slices  of  fresh 
onions  and  beetroot,  and  a  sprinkling  of  parsley 
chopped  very  fine. 

"  In  addition  to  these,  which  may  be  called  the 
legitimate  salads,  or  salads  pure  and  simple,  com- 
pounded solely  of  vegetables,  are  lobster  salads,  ham 
salads,  chicken  salads,  and  mixtures,  such  as  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  make  with  sausages,  herrings, 
anchovies,  and  sardines.  All  such  messes  ought  to 
bo  called  mayonnaises  and  not  salads.  They  arc 
only  fit  for  gourmands,  and  not  for  gourm>:ts ;  and 
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those,  more  especially,  which  arc  mixed  with  Csh  of 
any  kind  are  an  abomination. 

*"  And  having  discoui-sed  so  far,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  business  before  us,  —  our  own  dinner  and  salad. 
You  will  do  the  work,  Mr.  MacTavish,  while  I  do 
the  talking.  Place  the  egg  in  the  bowl  and  carefully 
remove  the  white.  It  must  have  been  boiled  ten 
minutes  at  least,  or  it  will  not  answer  its  purpose, 
which  is  simply  to  add  a  little  consistency  to  the 
mixture  which  we  are  about  to  make.  Half  a  doz- 
en broad  Windsor  beans,  well  boiled,  with  the  skins 
removed,  would  answer  the  purpose  still  better  if 
beaten  into  a  puree ;  but  for  to-day,  as  there  are  no 
beans,  the  egg  must  suffice.  The  next  time  we 
make  a  salad  the  broad  beans  shall  be  provided,  and 
no  animal  ingredient  of  any  kind  shall  interfere 
with  the  purely  vegetable  character  of  the  dainty. 
Now  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  mustard.  I  hope  the  mustard  is  genuine,  and 
not  adulterated  trash,  —  ten  per  cent  of  mustard  and 
ninety  per  cent  of  flour  colored  with  turmeric,  which 
is  sold  by  some  of  the  rascal  grocers  of  this  swin- 
dling metropolis,  for  whose  especial  behoof  it  were  to 
be  wished  the  pillory  and  the  whipping-post  could  be 
revived.  To  be  ([uite  sure  of  the  rcfjuisitc  pun- 
gency, add  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  pound  the 
mixture  well  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
with  a  silver  spoon.  Next  add  a  spoonful  of  vinegar, 
and  discard  the  silver  for  an  ivory  or  hardwood 
spoon.  Here  it  is  in  your  hand.  Common  vinegar, 
if  pure,  will  answer  the  purpose ;  but  for  the  per- 
fect salad,  tarragon  vinegar,  otloriferous  as  a  garden 
of  herbs,  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Stir  all  these  gently 
together  for  one  nnnute;  next  add  two  spoonfuls, 
not  stinted,  but  brimming  over,  of  the  best  olive-oil 
of  Lucca.  '  Niggard  of  your  vinegar,  prodigal  of 
your  oil,'  is  an  old  maxim  that  every  salatl-maker 
should  act  upon.  Stir  again  for  a  minute  or  two, 
till  the  ingredients  are  well  mingled  ;  and  then,  as 
the  finishing  touch,  add  half  a  teas{)oonful  of  brown 
sugar  ;  once  strain  ])ly  the  spoon  for  a  minute,  when 
the  mixture  is  ready  to  receive  half  a  dozen  little 
spring  onions  cut  fine,  three  or  four  slices  of  beet- 
root, the  white  of  the  egg  not  cut  too  small,  and  the 
lettuce  itself,  —  to  the  beauty  of  which  all  the  rest 
are  but  the  adornments.  The  lettuce,  crisp  and  dry, 
is  the  king,  of  whom  all  the  other  ingredients  arc  but 
the  ministers  and  the  courtiers.  Have  a  care  to 
remove  the  hard  stock,  and  use  only  the  tender 
leaves,  with  the  brittle  spinal  columns  that  support 
them.  Do  not  shake  the  mixture  too  violently  or 
too  long.  It  used  to  be  said,  Fatigne.z  la  salade, 
but  this  is  error.  It  is  sufficient  that  every  portion 
of  the  vegetable  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
mixture,  and  a  very  gentle  stirring,  so  as  not  to 
break  or  bruise  the  lettuce,  is  all  that  is  required." 

Mr.  ^MacTavish  was  as  docile  as  a  disciple  should 
be,  and  the  salad  thus  compwunded  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  success,  not  merely  of  that  modified  kind 
which  in  dramatic  criticism  is  delicately  called  a 
succes  iTentime,  but  such  a  decided  success  as  at  the 
theatre  brings  down  the  bouquets  at  the  feet  of  a 
prima  donna.  It  will  doubtless  have  been  remarked 
\>y  the  gentle  reader,  that  in  this  matter  my  com- 
panion had  by  no  means  the  lion's  share  of  the 
talking ;  but  in  a  Bupj)lementary  conversation  tliat 
sprang  up  on  the  subject  of  the  wine  we  had  been 
drinking  and  were  about  to  drink,  he  had  his  re- 
venge, and  discoursed  fluently  ujwn  a  topic  which 
was  evi<lently  his  favorite. 

"  How  little  do  the  English  people  know  about 
claret  and  bui^undy,"  said  he,  jiouriug  out  a  glass 


of  Clos  Vougeot,  and  taking  especial  care  not  to 
shake  the  bottle,  which  lay  cosily  in  a  cradle,  —  as 
burgundy  always  should  do,  if  he  who  drinks  it 
would  be  sure  that  the  waiter  or  butler  had  not 
stirred  it  in  the  process  of  decanting.  "  Though  the 
consumption  of  claret  has  increased  since  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reduction  of  the  duty,  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
only  the  travelling,  and  well-read  but  not  over 
wealthy  professional  chxsses,  who  have  discarded 
the  use  of  the  fiery  port  and  sherry  of  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  for  the  cheaper  and  better  drink 
that  France  offers  us.  For  my  part  I  should  like  to 
see  claret  as  cheap  and  as  2)lentiful  as  beer.  If  it 
were,  the  national  vice  of  drunkenness  would  re- 
ceive a  blow,  which  would  stagger  and  perhaps  kill 
it.  The  Frenchman  drinks  wme  at  his  breakfast, 
but  for  one  drunken  Frenchman  who  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  world,  there  must  be,  if  appearances  are 
not  too  deceptive,  a  hundred  drunken  Englishmen 
or  Scotchmen.  It  takes  a  long  time,  however,  to 
induce  people  into  new  habits,  either  of  thinking  or 
of  drinking." 

"  Being  in  the  country  one  day  this  summer," 
said  I,  "  I  stopped  at  a  pleasant  little  wayside  inn, 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  metropolis.  Need- 
ing some  refreshment,  I  asked  the  landlord  if  he  had 
any  claret.  '  No,'  said  he  ;  '  but  I  have  some  excel- 
lent old  port  *  (his  red  nose  and  blotchy  face  were  a 
sign  positive  that  he  did  not  keep  it  exclusively  for 
his  guests).  '  The  fact  is,  I  don't  keep  home-made 
wines.'  I  endeavored  to  prove  to  him  that  claret 
was  a  foreign  and  not  a  home-made  wine ;  but  he 
was  neither  to  be  convinced  that  claret  was  not  as 
native  as  gooseberry,  or  argued  out  of  his  belief  that 
port  was  the  only  wine  fit  for  an  Enghshman's  drink- 
mg;  so  I  had  fio  refresh  myself  with  a  draught  of 
Bass's  bitter  beer  and  leave  my  Boniface  alone  with 
his  ignorance.  Much  as  the  English  still  love  port, 
or  the  compound  that  goes  under  that  name,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  more  than  a  century  ago  that  Eng- 
land seriously  took  to  the  drinking  of  either  Portu- 
guese or  Spanish  wines." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  MacTavish ;  "  for  I  happen 
to  remember  a  snatch  of  the  old  National  Antiiem 
of  England,  the  famous  '  Vive  le  Rot,'  that  long  pre- 
ceded '  God  save  the  King,'  and  was  sung  by  the 
Cavaliers  over  their  cups  during  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  — 

'  Shall  not  the  Roundhead 
Be  confounded. 
Sa !  sa  !  Ra  !  boys  ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  boys  ; 
Then  vre  '11  return  with  triumph  and  joy  ; 
Then  ire  '11  be  merry,  drlnlc  w/iile  wine  and  sherry  ; 
Then  we  '11  sinit,  boys, 
Ood  bless  the  liinK,  boys, 
Cast  up  our  caps,  aud  cry  Five  le  Rot  ! ' 

Claret,  I  believe,  came  in  with  Charles  II.,  and  su- 
perseded the  'white  wine  and  sherry'  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  era,  when  claret  was  not  easily  obtainable. 
In  an  old  ballad  in  the  Roxburghe  collection,  the 
toper  sings,  — 

'  I  '11  subscribe  to  i)eUtiong  for  nothing  but  claret. 
That  that  may  be  cheap,  here's  both  my  hands  for  it. 
No  doubt 't  is  the  bc»t  of  all  drinks,  or  so  soon 
1  would  not  Jjuve  been  drunk  by  tlic  Man  in  the  Moon.' 

The  allusion  is  to  the  silly  old  nursery  rhyme,  — 

'The  Man  in  the  Moon  drinks  claret, 
Itut  he  is  a  dull  Jack-a-dandy  ; 
AVould  he  know  u  sliue|>'s  head  from  a  carrot, 
He  should  learn  to  drink  cider  and  brandy.' 

Doubtless  the  nursery  ditty  belongs  to  the  sack,  or 
white  wine  and  sherry  period.  Perhaps  it  was  in- 
tended to  nurture  the  youthful  Briton  even  from  the 
cradle  into  a  liking  for  the  strong  drinks  of  his  an- 
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cestors,  and  to  indispose  him  to  the  ncw-fan^led 
potions  that  wore  coming  in  from  France,  which  at 
that  time  was  supposed  by  the  Whigs  to  be  the  nat- 
ural enemy  of  England.  If  claret  came  in  with 
Charles  II.,  it  went  out  with  his  unfortunate  broth- 
er, or,  at  all  events,  was  driven  out  by  the  stiitesmen 
of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne- 

"  To  punish  Louis  XIV.,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  state  (L't'lat,  c'tst  mot),  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts,  the  British  government,  in 
1G93,  imposed  a  duty  of  £8  per  tun  on  all  French 
wines  imfMjrted  into  England,  whicii  duty,  four 
yeai-s  aflerwjirds,  with  the  same  spiteful  and  silly 
object,  was  increased  to  £33  per  tun.  Claret,  in 
(•onse«iuence,  became  scarce  and  dear,  and  England 
lost  a  good  French  customer.  Acting  on  the  same 
irrational  principle,  the  British  government,  in 
1 703,  entered  into  the  famous  Methuen  treaty  with 
Portugal,  by  which  Great  Britain  bound  herself  to 
admit  Portuguese  wines  at  a  duty  of  33J^  per  cent 
less  than  was  levied  upon  those  of  France.  For 
ten  yeai-s  England  was  in  consequence  obliged  to 
drink  port  and  beer,  or  confine  her  libations  to  the 
j)ump.  How  much  international  ill-will  was  thus 
engendered  no  one  can  tell.  IIow  greatly  the 
doctors  of  the  day  profited,  perhaps  not  even  their 
heirs  could  remember,  lor  port  grew  in  favor,  and  it 
was  not  everybody  who  knew  how  much  podagra 
was  contained  in  every  dozen  of  it.  Previously  to 
1G89,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  pipe  of  port 
wine  ever  found  its  way  into  England.  Once  the 
t;iste  was  acquired,  the  upper  classes  never  wholly 
lost  it,  while  the  Tories  forgot  the  Whiggery  of  its 
introduction  in  their  love  for  the  liquor.  At  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Louis  XIV.  having  agreed 
to  abandon  the  Pretender,  and  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Anne's  title  and  the  Protestant  succession, 
the  British  government  agreed  to  re-admit  French 
wines  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  Portugal  and 
all  other  countries.  The  popular  opinion  of  the 
time  on  this  free-trade  movement  is  recorded  in  a 
song  to  the  tune  of  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King,  in  '  A 
Pill  to  purge  State  Melancholy.' 

'  KiuR  Louis  is  a  good-tiumored  man, 
O  Lonl  I  who  Clin  it  deny  ? 
Since  he  semis  such  good  wine  to  Queen  Anne, 
liest  her  Mtgesty  should  be  dry. 

'  Le«t  her  Mijesty  should  be  dry, 
And  her  servants  too,  I  suppose. 
There '«  p)od  reason  for  it ;  for  why  — 
Just  look  on  the  Treasurer's  nose. 

•  Then  All  up  a  bumi>er,  my  friends, 

logrmtituile  is  a  sin  ; 
Here  *s  peace  with  old  Lewis  le  Grand, 

And  a  health  to  Blonsicur  Lc  Vin.> 

"  This  age  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  that  was,  and 
might  well  join,  if  it  were  a  singing  age  — .which  I 
don't  think  it  is,  as  far  as  table  conviviality  is  con- 
cerned—  in  a  similar  chorus  with  regard  to  the 
greattT  than  Louis  le  Grand  who  now  sit.s  on  the 
uneasy  throne  of  the  Gauls  and  Franks.  I  for  ontr 
most  fervently  hope  that  every  pipe  of  good  claret 
we  import  may  strengthen  the  friendship  between 
France  and  England." 

"  And  of  good  burgundy  also  ?  " 

"  Decidedly.  Burgundy  is,  after  all,  a  little  more 
to  the  taste  of  a  port-loving  people  than  claret.  But 
claret,  for  what  is  called  a  steady  drink,  is  the  safest 
and  most  wholesome  wine  that  France  produces. 
There  is  neither  gout  nor  drunkenness  in  the  Bor- 
deau.x  country.  At  one  time  burgundy  was  better 
known  in  England  than  claret.  You  know  the 
chorus,  — 


'A  bumi>er  of  burgundy  fill,  fill  for  me. 
Give  those  who  prefer  it  champagne. ' " 

"  I  do :  and  another  song  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
in  an  old  song-book  which  1  possess,  full  of  indecen- 
cies, but  asserted  by  the  publisher  in  his  preface  to 
contain  nothing  to  unfit  it  for  a  place  on  the  draw- 
ing-room-table, — 

'  Ilail,  burgundy,  thou  juice  divine  ! 

Inspirer  of  my  song  ; 
The  praises  given  to  other  wine 
To  thee  alone  belong. 

'  Of  poigrnant  wit'and  rosy  charms 
Thou  canst  the  power  improve  ; 
Care  of  its  sting  thy  ))alm  disarms, 
Thou  noblest  gift  of  Jove  ! ' 

Such  tributes  to  its  merits  as  this  are  as  thick  in  the 
literature  of  that  age  as  poppies  in  a  wheat-field  in 
this  month  of  July.  I  could  cite  you  scores  of 
them." 

"  I  prithee,  forbear.  But  did  you  ever  meet  with 
a  song  or  ballad  in  praise  of  port  ?  —  I  never  did. 
With  the  Methuen  treaty  the  poetr}'  of  wine  re- 
ceived the  coup  (le  f/race.  As  Home,  the  author  of 
'  Douglas,'  says,  speaking  of  port,  in  the  well-known 
epigram, 

'  He  dranlc  the  poison  and  his  spirit  died.' 
In  fact,  the  fires  both  of  patriotism  and  of  poetry 
were  dulled  and  dimmed  by  the  heavy  stupefying 
licjuor  that  our  rulers  introduced  amongst  us.  No 
poet  could  write  in  praise  of  port ;  although,  for  the 
sake  of  a  rhyme  to  "  merry,"  some  of  the  smaller  fry 
of  poetasters  tried  their  'prentice  hands  upon  the 
glorification  of  sherry,  —  a  wine  against  which  I  beg 
you  to  underetand  that  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  fully 
admit  its  goodness ;  while  I  state  at  the  same  time 
my  own  conviction  that,  as  a  whole,  the  French 
wines  are  preferable,  and,  all  things  considered  — 
cheapness,  wholesomeness,  flavor,  aroma,  whatever 
makes  wine  pleasant,  exhilarating,  and  innocuous 
—  the  finest  in  the  world." 

"  Yet  it  Is  strange  how  firm  a  hold  port  —  though 
real  port  is  very  dear  and  very  difhcult  to  obtain  — 
has  taken  upon  the  British  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  how  strong  the  preju(hco  against  claret  —  as 
something  weak,  poor,  and  thin  —  continues  to  be. 
Unless  among  those  who  have  lived  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, there  Is  scarcely  one  middle-class  English- 
man in  ten  who  knows  the  difference  between  bor- 
deaux and  burgundy." 

"  I  grant  the  ignorance,  and  hope  it  may  be  dis- 
pelled, for  the  sake  of  the  revenue,  for  the  sake  of 
international  amity,  and  for  the  sake  of  sobriety." 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  Mr.  MacTavish, 
as  to  which  particular  wine  is  the  finest  in  the 
world  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  cannot  decide  between  Chateau 
Mar^aux,  —  the  (juecn  of  all  clarets,  —  and  Clos 
Vougeot,  —  the  king  of  all  burgundies.  I  have  vis- 
ited both  places,  ami  drank  the  wines  at  the  foun- 
talnhead.  Were  ther*^  no  «lrop  of  Chateau  Margau.\ 
left  in  the  wicked  world,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  proclaiming  Clos  Vougeot  to  be  king  and  lonl  of 
the  vintages ;  and,  in  like  manner,  were  Clos  Vou- 
geot removed  from  a  world  unworthy  to  possess  it, 
1  should  throw  up  my  cap,  and  shout  vicat  for  Cha- 
teau Margaux." 

"  I  think  there  is  a  proverb  which  goes  further 
than  you  do,  or  at  all  events  is  less  dubious  than  you 
are  in  glorification  of  burgundy.  It  says  '  Bur- 
gundy for  kings,  champagne  for  duchesses,  claret 
for  gentlemen,  and  port  for  shopkeepers.' " 

"  Champiu^ne  for  nobles  —  not  duchesses  —  is  the 
way  in  whicn  I  have  heard  the  proverb.     There  is 
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another  which  says,  '  The  Caliban  among  wines  is 
port ;  the  Ariel  is  champagne.'  " 

"  All  the  Continental  people  dislike  port,  which 
is  no  favorite  anywhere  but  in  England.  Even  the 
Portuguese  do  not  drink  it.  Their  own  '  Oporto ' 
is  akin  to  burgundy,  light  and  delicate  ;  but  when 
they  sell  to  England  they  load  and  overload  it  with 
alcohol.  The  American  poet,  Emerson,  a  great 
sage,  and  I  believe  a  teetotaller,  craves  in  one  of  his 
poems  for 

•  Wine  that  never  grew 
In  the  belly  of  the  grape.' 

This  might  mean  port,  and  for  that  matter,  cham- 
pagne ;  nine  tenths  of  the  world's  consumption  of 
both  being  as  innocent  of  the  grape  as  you  or  I  of 
the  murder  of  King  Duncan.  Champagne  can  be 
made  of  rhubarb,  apples,  turnips,  and  other  trash  ; 
port  can  be  made  of  logwood  and  brandy,  and, 
as  some  chemists  tell  us,  of  the  refuse  of  gas- 
works. Fortunately  you  can't  make  burgundy  of 
anything  but  of  Burgundian  grapes ;  and  not  always 
of  these,  for  the  grape  is  coy  and  uncertain,  and  the 
vintage  of  one  proprietor  may  be  good  and  super- 
excellent,  while  that  of  his  next-door  neighbor, 
whose  grapes  are  of  the  same  quality,  whose  vine- 
yard may  have  the  same  exposure,  and  the  soil  of 
whose  '  terre '  may  to  all  appearance  be  Identical, 
may  yield  a  very  inferior  vin. 

"  Grapes  are  a  mystery.  No  one  knows  their  se- 
cret. We  know,  however,  that  wine  is  good  in  mod- 
eration, as  all  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  are;  and 
may  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  all  the 
little  crotchety  idio.syncrasies  of  the  grape  which 
produces  it.  And  if  you  want  any  furtlier  praise  of 
burgundy,  find  it  in  Erasmus,  who  says  it  restored 
his  youth,  and  made  him  feel  younger  at  forty  than 
he  was  at  twenty.  Napoleon  I.  always  took  a  sup- 
ply of  Chambertin  with  him  when  he  travelled,  or 
entered  upon  a  campaign.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  in 
the  year  1371 — for  Clos  Vougeot  was  even  then 
celebrated  all  over  Europe  —  made  the  abbot  of 
the  monastery  a  cardinal,  to  show  how  grateful  he 
was  for  a  present  of  his  best  old  wine,  which  the 
good  abbot  had  sent  him.  It  is  ^declared  in  the 
neighborhood  that  Clos  Vougeot  has  never  been  so 
good  as  it  used  to  be  when  the  monks  had  the  es- 
tate, and  cultivated  the  grape  <Ic  cceur,  for  their  own 
consumption.  Tlie  worthy  fellows  were  dispos- 
sessed in  1791  by  decree  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, and  the  domain  sold  as  national  property  for 
1,140,000  francs,  of  .£4G,500.  The  old  and  last  su- 
perintendent of  the  cru,  the  chief  monk  vintager, 
named  Dom  Gobelet  (a  singularly  approi)riate  one), 
carried  off  secretly,  by  some  means  or  other,  a  hun- 
dred dozen  or  more  of  his  very  best  and  oldest  wine, 
and  took  it  with  him  to  Dijon.  lie  lived  for  nine- 
teen years  afterwards,  to  a  green  and  hearty  old 
age,  nourisliing  his  failing  energies  by  the  excellent 
old  Clos  Vougeot,  which  he  had  helped  to  make, 
and  of  whicii,  better  than  any  man  living,  he  knew 
the  virtues.  He  was  very  poor,  but  he  would  never 
sell  a  bottle  of  his  '  Clos.''  Afler  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo, Napoleon,  who  had  heard  of  the  worthy 
monk's  treiisure,  sent  to  a.sk  him  for  a  few  bottles,  in 
order  that  he  migiit  make  a  present  to  some  one 
whom  he  esjxiciaTly  delighted  to  honor.  '  No,'  said 
Dom  Gobelet,  '  I  have  Clos  fit  for  the  gods,  and  forty 
years  old.  If  Napoleon  en  veut  hoire,  (ju'il  vieniie. 
If  he  wants  to  drink  with  me,  let  him  come,  and 
be  welcome ;  but  out  of  my  house  my  wine  shall 
never  go,  either  for  love  or  for  money.' " 

"  Before  we  separate,  shall  we  have  a  cup  of  coffee  ?  " 


"  Decidedly  not.  To  take  coffee  after  wine  is  to 
make  a  tacit  confession  that  you  have  drunk  too 
much.  And  none  can  say  that  two  bottles  between 
a  hale  Scotchman  and  a  hearty  Englishman  is  a  sin 
against  the  lovely  virtue  of  temperance,  —  the  tem- 
perance that  uses  the  gifts  of  Heaven  with  a  grate- 
lul  and  joyous  spirit,  and  would  not  desecrate  the 
bounty  by  abusing  it." 


AN    OCEAN   WAIF. 

IN    NINE    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

John  Cross,  sir,  late  able  seaman  of  the  clipper- 
ship  Southern  Star,  trading  to  Sydney,  and  carry- 
ing passengers, —  only  a  roiigh  sailor,  and  has  been 
through  many  a  storm  at  sea,  but  Aveathered  them 
all  to  sit  here,  sir,  and  let  you  take  all  the  yarn 
down,  just  as  it  all  happened,  word  for  word,  and  if 
you  like,  I  '11  kiss  the  book  afore  starting. 

We  had  a  good  run  out,  and  had  got  all  our 
cargo  ashore,  as  we  lay  alongside  o'  the  wharfs  in 
Sydney  harbor,  high  out  of  the  water,  wlien  the 
Burrahurnj,  as  sailed  the  same  day  as  us  from  Liv- 
erpool, stood  into  the  port.  There  we  lay,  only 
think,  within  two  days  of  Christmas,  and  the  sun 
ready  to  make  the  tallow  boil  as  lay  in  the  casks,  — 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  'em,  waiting  there  for 
shipment,  and  not  smelling  none  too  nice  neither. 
There  was  the  pitch  oozing  out  of  the  seams ;  and 
so  sure  as  you  put  your  hand  down  anywhere,  tight 
it  stuck,  or  else  you  snatched  it  off  in  a  hurry  to 
save  it  from  being  blistered. 

We  'd  cleared  out,  and  was  going  to  begin  taking 
in  next  day ;  and  some  o'  the  chaps  was  ashore, 
when  my  mate,  Tom  Black  —  not  the  mate  o'  the 
ship,  you  know,  but  my  mate  as  was  good  friends 
with  me  —  stood  aside  me ;  and  we  was  leaning 
over  the  bulwarks,  spitting  down  at  the  flies,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  being  a  hot,  lazy 
sort  of  afternoon,  when  Tom  says :  "  I  shall  be  thun- 
d'ring  glad  when  we  gets  ofi"  again,  for  I  don't  like 
this  place  a  bit.  'T  ain't  nat'ral.  Everything 's  on 
back'ards." 

"  How  's  that  ?  "  I  says. 

"  Why,  here 's  Christmas ;  and  instead  of  its  being 
a  sensible  good  snow-storm,  or  a  stinmng  sharp  frost, 
as  would  make  a  bit  of  fire  comfortable,  why  I  don't 
believe  a  bit  of  fre.sh  meat  would  keep  a  day." 

"  All  right,"  I  says  ;  "  Avhat  next  ?** 

"  What  next  V  "  he  says,  —  "  why,  everything. 
You  don't  see  many  of  'em,  sartinly,  but  just  look 
at  the  natives,  all  black,  like  so  many  niggers,  when 
they  ought  to  be  white.  Then  the  animals  all  lay 
eggs,  and  the  birds  can't  fly,  and  the  leaves  is  turned 
edgeways,  and,  altogether,  you  goes  by  the  rules  of 
contrary.     It 's  all  upside  down." 

"  Well,  of  course  it  is,"  I  says ;  "  ain't  we  at  the 
t'  other  side  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  says  Tom  ;  "  we  're  here." 

"  Well,  but  you  know  what  I  mean,"  I  says ;  and 
then  we  should  have  gone  on  ever  so  long,  only 
thtTC  was  a  gentleman  on  the  wharf,  down  ])elow, 
with  a  couple  o'  young  ladies  as  looked  like  his 
daughters,  and  h<^  seemed  peeping  about  as  if  he 
wanted  to  come  alward. 

"  Captain  on  boanl,  my  man  ?  "  he  says. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  says,  touching  my  bat.  "  Mate  is, 
sir." 

And  then  he  led  one  o'  the  young  ladles  up  the 
hatches  as  was  laid  across  to  the  wharf;  ana  the 
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other  wiiii  afraid  to  follow,  so  I  swings  myself  off, 
and  on  to  the  wharf,  and  then  holds  out  my  hand  to 
steady  her  and  lead  her  aboard  ;  and  she  smiled  at 
me  as  if  she  knew  it  would  be  all  right,  and  laid  her 
pretty  little  yellow  kid-glove  in  my  ^reat  tarry  fist, 
and  1  had  her  safe  aboard  in  no  time,  when  she 
looked  up  at  me,  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  sjiilor,"  in 
such  a  sweet  way,  that  it  was  like  music ;  and  just 
then,  I  saw  that  I  'd  left  the  marks  of  my  fist  on  her 
delicate  little  gloved  hand,  and  I  felt  that  savage 
and  vexed  as  Istood  there  rubbing  my  hand  down 
my  trousers,  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  I  felt  as 
silly  as  a  great  gal,  and  she  saw  it,  and  looked  at 
her  glove,  and  made  a  pretty  little  face  at  it,  and 
then  laughed  and  nodded  at  me ;  and  if  I  did  n't 
feel  —  being  an  ignorant  sort  of  fellow — just  as  if 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  her  dog. 

"  Mr.  Smith  ain't  aboard,"  says  Tom  to  me  in  a 
whisper,  —  shovin'  his  elber  right  into  my  ribs,  as  if 
daylight  through  would  do  me  good,  —  "  he  's  gone 
ashore." 

"  Where  shall  we  find  the  mate  ?  "  says  the  gen- 
tleman just  then ;  and  a  fine  fierce  old  chap  he 
looked,  almost  as  brown  as  Tom,  with  sharp  eyes, 
hook  nose,  and  a  great  white  beard,  half  covering 
his  face ;  while  as  to  the  two  young  ladies  as  seemed 
to  be  his  daughters,  they  looked  to  me  more  like 
angels  than  anything  else.  So  "  Where  shall  we 
find  the  mate  ?  "  says  the  gentleman ;  and  in  my 
stupid,  blundering  way,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  as 
I  'd  made  a  mistayke. 

"  All !  never  mind,  my  man,"  he  says  ;  "  I  have 
taken  a  passage  home  to  the  old  country  in  your 
ship,  and  my  daughters  thought  they  would  like  to 
look  round.  —  You  and  that  other  man  are  a  couple 
of  the  sailors,  eh  ?  "  he  says,  in  a  short,  sharp  way. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  says,  touching  my  hat  again,  for  he 
spoke  just  like  a  captain. 

"  Glad  of  it,"  he  says  ;  "  there  *s  a  honest  look 
about  you  British  tars.  There,  you  can  drink  the 
young  ladies'  health  when  you  go  ashore  !  "  and  he 
gave  me  a  shilling.  "  Now,  I  suppose  you  '11  take 
us  home  safe  ?  " 

"  That  we  will,"  I  says,  "  sir ;  for  a  better  ship 
never  sailed  " ;  and  what  with  talking  in  such  com- 
pany, and  what  with  being  called  honest-looking, 
and  a  British  tar,  I  felt  (juite  red  in  the  face. 

"  Bravo ! "  says  the  gentleman,  clapping  me  on 
the  shoulder ;  "  I  like  a  man  to  be  proud  of  his 
ship." 

Then  I  saw  both  the  young  ladies  smile,  and  I 
thought  it  was  at  me,  and  that  made  me  feel  more 
blundering  than  ever;  so  that  when  I  took  them 
and  showed  them  all  over  the  ship,  and  the  cabin, 
and  all  the  different  parts,  and  told  them  what  a 
(juick  run  we  had  made,  I'm  afraid  I  did  it  very 
clumsily  ;  but  they  all  thanked  me  ;  and  wjien  the 
gentleman  took  one  young  lady  by  the  hand,  ami 
led  her  ;ushore  —  the  one  he  brought  aboard,  with 
long,  dark  hair  —  the  other  one,  as  had  bright, 
golden-yellow  curls  flowing-like  all  down  h.-r  back, 
she  gave  me  her  hand  again,  just  as  if  it  was  quite 
natural,  and  tripiMjd  over  the  hatfhway  to  the 
wharf,  while  I  held  it  all  the  while  tightly  clinging 
to  mine,  and  then  again  she  saitl,  "  Thank  you, 
sailor ! "  and  I  stood  looking  ailer  them,  for  they 
were  gone ;  and  somehow  as  I  stood  there,  it  seemed 
as  if  something  had  come  over  the  day,  and  it 
looked  dull ;  while  I  could  feel  the  pressure  of  that 
little  hand  still  on  mine,  and  there  was  another  shil- 
ling there,  —  that  shilling  as  is  sewed  up  in  a  little 
leather  purse,  and  bangs  round  my  neck,  and  as  I 


hope  it  '11  hang  when  I'm  sewn  up  in  my  hammock, 
and  the  twenty-four  pound  shot  takes  me  to  the 
bottom. 


CHAPTER   II. 

"  CuEERLY  men,  ho,  yo-ho ! "  and  up  came  another ; 
and  then  down  it  went  into  the  deep  hold,  where 
some  of  our  chaps  rolled  'em  along  into  their  places, 
cask  after  cask  of  tallow  ;  and  warm  work  it  was 
on  that  hot  January  day.  But  we  were  at  work 
with  a  will,  and  soon  made  the  good  ship  sink  a  bit 
in  the  water. 

'•  Cheerly  men,  ho,  yo-ho !"  we  sung  out,  working 
away  in  the  bright  clear  sunshine,  and  with  a  will, 
too,  for  some  of  us  were  thinking  hard  and  fast  of 
"  home,  sweet  home  I "  Sydney 's  all  very  well,  but 
't  ain't  much  account,  after  all.  It  seems  to  me  a 
noisy,  bouncy  sort  of  place,  —  like  a  big  bully-boy 
trying  to  show  how  grand  it  is,  when  it  ain't  got  no 
bottom  to  it.  'T  ain't  old,  and  solid,  and  strong.  I 
dessay  it  will  be  some  day;  but,  to  ray  way  of 
thinking,  that  ain't  come  yet,  though,  atler  all,  it 
don't  much  matter  to  me.  I  'm  only  saying  it  as  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  talking  about  wanting  to  come 
home  again,  when  so  many  people  is  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  out  there. 

We  got  our  tallow  on  board,  packed  and  jammed 
and  stammed,  so  that  I  don't  care  how  the  ship 
lurched  —  there  wouldn't  be  no  shifting  down  in 
the  hold  ;  for  our  first-mate,  Mv.  Smith  —  Hammer 
and  Tongs,  we  used  to  call  him  —  was  a  first-class 
sailor,  and  would  have  everything  done  well,  and 
keep  us  at  it,  over  and  over  again,  till  it  was  done. 
Of  course  the  chaps  did  n't  like  him  none  the  better 
for  it ;  but  he  was  a  good  mate,  for  all  tiiat. 

Then  there  was  different  odd  lots  for  lading,  be- 
sides wool,  and  a  rare  lot  of  copper,  —  plenty  of 
weight  in  a  precious  little  room,  —  different  to  the 
wool,  you  know,  which  was  all  t'  other  way.  And 
talk  about  packing,  —  I  know  as  nobody  would  have 
believed  to  have  seen  all  the  stuff  lying  on  the 
wharf,  as  we  could  have  stowed  it  all  away  out  of 
sight.  But,  howsumever,  thei*e  it  all  was,  packed 
away  tight ;  and  we  were  beginning  to  want  a  job, 
when,  one  day,  the  captain  came  aboard,  and  began 
talking  to  Mr.  Smith  about  getting  a  place  ready  for 
I  don't  know  how  many  thousand  ounces  of  gold  a&^ 
we  were  to  take  back. 

"  Hear  that,  Tom  ?  "  I  says. 

"  What  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Why,  we  're  a-going  to  shy  the  tallow  overboard, 
and  fill  up  with  gold." 

"  (jammon  I "  he  says ;  but  the  next  morning, 
down  comes  the  gold  with  a  conwoy  o'  police  round 
the  trucks ;  and  then  we  had  to  carry  alioard  a  lot 
of  little  wood-chests  marked,  and  painted,  and 
bound  with  iron.  (iallus  heavy  they  were,  too, 
and  I  don't  know  how  much  they  was  worth  apiece  ; 
but  when  they  was  packed  down  in  the  little  cabin 
cleared  out  for  'em,  they  did  n't  seem  to  take  up 
much  room ;  and  one  did  n't  feel  a  bit  dazzled  or 
struck. 

"  Why,  it  don't  seem  much  to  make  a  fuss  about," 
I  says  to  Tom. 

"  You  're  right,  old  hoy"  he  says  ;  "  an<l  yet  those 
two  chaps  is  agoing  to  stay  aboard  to  guard  it  till 
we  sails." 

"  Well,  I  s'pose  it's  all  right,"  I  says ;  "  but  there 
ain't  much  to  show,  if  it  is  a  rich  cargo.  I  'd  sooner 
go  in  for  the  tallow." 

We   was   pretty  busy  now  getting  in  our  fresh 
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moat  and  vegetables,  and  taking  in  our  water,  and 
one  thing  and  another ;  and  a  fine  game  we  had 
one  day,  while  one  of  the  passengers  was  aboard. 
He  wiis  down  on  the  lower-deck,  swelling  about, 
and  trying  to  get  to  see  and  hear  all  he  could,  —  a 
bounceable  chap,  with  a  big  black  beard,  one  of,  a 
party  of  si.x  goin^  back  with  us  :  they'd  been  part- 
ners up  at  tlie  diggings,  and  were  going  to  bring 
their  gold  abroad ;  and  a  precious  fuss  tliey  made 
with  tiie  captain  and  mate  about  being  safe,  and 
proper  protection,  and  so  on.  They  'd  been  back- 
wards and  forwards,  all  of  'em,  several  times,  and  I 
heard  the  captain  say :  "  Tell  you  what,  Smith,  I  've 
half  a  mind  not  to  take  'em.  I  can  let  their  berths 
directly ;  and  I  'm  afraid  they  '11  throw  us  over- 
board at  the  last,  afore  they  pay  the  full  passage- 
money." 

Next  day,  though,  I  heard  it  was  all  right;  and 
the  berths  were  all  taken  ;  and  this  chap,  Hicks 
he  called  hisself,  was  peeping  about  aboard  and  ask- 
ing the  mate  about  our  chaps,  whether  he  thought 
this  man  honest,  and  that  t'  other  one  fit  to  trust, 
and  all  on  in  that  way,  till  I  could  see  with  half  an 
eye  as  old  Hanuner  and  Tongs  felt  savage  enough 
to  kick  him  overboard. 

Well,  we  was  lowering  down  a  water-cask,  and 
this  chap  stood  close  to  the  mate  as  was  giving  tiie 
orders ;  when  someliow  or  another  the  tackle  slip- 
ped, and  the  cask  came  down  on  its  head  by  tlie  run ; 
the  head  flew  out,  and  the  mate  and  this  gold-digger, 
Hicks,  got  it  beautiful.  I  'm  blest  if  ever  I  sec  any- 
thing to  equal  it.  Talk  about  a  shower-bath !  My ! 
it  wiis  glorious.  You  should  have  seen  that  chap 
stamp,  and  splash,  and  kick  about,  and  to  hear  him 
storm  and  swear,  looking  as  he  did  like  a  drowned 
rat;  while  old  Smith,  who  had  it  wuss  if  anything, 
sat  on  a  chest  and  laughed  till  he  was  a'most  choked ; 
and  we  had  to  hit  him  on  the  back,  being  a  stout 
chap,  to  bring  him  to  again. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  Mr.  Hicks,"  he  says,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  you  've  a'most  been  the  death  o'  me." 

He  did  n't  say  nothing ;  but  he  showed  his  teeth 
like  a  savage  dog,  and  I've  often  thought  since  he 
seemed  to  say,  "  And  I'll  quite  be  the  death  of  you 
one  day." 

But  he  did  n't  speak  a  word,  but  went  off  and 
into  his  cabin,  and  sent  one  of  the  sailors  ashore 
with  a  message ;  and  one  of  liis  mates  came  from 
the  hotel  they  stopped  at,  and  brought  him  some 
dry  clothes ;  but  he  did  n't  come  hanging  about  us 
any  more. 

"  Here,  shove  that  cask  in  the  corner  there,"  says 
the  mate  ;is  soon  as  our  gentleman  had  gone.  "  Head 
down,  you  lubbers,  to  keep  it  clean.  Shove  the  bits 
inside,  and  the  carpenter  shall  put  it  right  when 
we  're  well  afloat." 

Next  night  they  was  .all  six  aboard,  with  the  cap- 
tain ;  and  they  had  a  table  and  chairs  out  on  the 
poop,  and  sat  smoking  and  drinking  the  captain's 
pale  ale.  They  talked  very  big  about  what  they  'd 
made,  and  what  an  encumbrance  it  was,  and  how 
glad  they  should  be  to  have  it  safe  aboard. 

I  happened  to  be  sitting  mending  and  splicing  a 
bit  by  a  lantern,  so  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  con- 
versation. 

"  You  see  it 's  safe,  I  think,  now,  for  they  have  it 
in  the  strong  room  at  the  hotel ;  but  if  you'll  take  it 
into  your  charge  to-morrow,  captain,  we  sliould  be 
glad  to  have  it  ofi'  our  minds." 

This  was  the  one  called  Hicks  as  spoke,  and  then 
another  chimes  in,  and  he  says,  "  But  the  captain 
must  be  answerable." 


"  O  yes ;  of  course,"  says  Hicks.  "  But  curse  it, 
Phillips,  if  you  ain't  the  worst  of  us  all.  You  '11  have 
the  yellow  fever,  if  you  don't  soon  get  rid  of  your 
share." 

"  I  wonder  you  did  n't  turn  it  into  notes,"  says  the 
captiiin.  "  There  they  are,  snug  in  your  pocket- 
book,  and  nobody  a  bit  the  wiser." 

"  What 's  the  gootl  of  shying  a  hundred  pounds 
away  ?  "  says  another  of  'em.  "  Why,  we  can  make 
that,  and  more  too,  in  the  old  country." 

"  What 's  in  it  ?  "  says  the  captain. 

"  Three  cases — government  pattern,"  says  Hicks; 
"  all  regular  and  in  style ;  and  witliout  being  too 
funky,  captain,  I  'ui  blest  if  it  ain't  like  a  nightmare 
alius  on  us.  We  've  had  more  than  one  fight  for  it, 
and  one  chap  had  four  inches  of  that  in  his  ribs  for 
trying  to  meddle  with  what  warn't  his  own  " ;  and 
then  he  pulled  out  a  nasty  awkward-looking  knife, 
as  I  could  see  the  gleam  of  as  he  gave  it  a  uit  of  a 
flourish. 

"  I  made  a  noise  with  that,  too,"  says  another, 
pulling  out  a  revolver ;  and  then  it  came  out  as  they 
were  all  armed. 

"  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  captain,"  says  Hicks ; 
"  we  'd  one  and  all  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in  our 
veins  before  we  'd  be  chowsed  out  of  it  now,  after 
the  years  of  toil  and  danger  we  've  had." 

"  All  I'ight,  gentlemen,  all  right,"  says  the  captain. 
"  I  don't  wonder  at  what  you  say  ;  but  my  crew  to 
a  man  are  English,  —  none  of  your  beggarly  coolies 
or  Lascars  ;  so  I  think  you  '11  be  pretty  safe.  Winds 
and  waters  permitting,  I  '11  see  you  safe  into  Liver- 
pool Docks  ;  and  if  I  don't,  it  won't  be  my  fault." 

Then  they  sat  drinking  another  bottle  or  two  of 
ale,  and  went  ashore. 

That  night  as  I  lay  close  aside  of  Tom  Black,  it 
was  that  hot  that  we  could  neither  of  us  sleep,  for 
not  a  breath  of  air  came  between  our  hammocks. 
I  got  talking  about  the  gold,  and  about  these  swell 
chaps  as  was  coming  aboard,  and  I  says :  "  Tell  you 
what,  old  boy,  if  I'd  got  a  chest  o'  gold,  I  don't 
think  I  should  go  crying  out,  '  Look  ye  here ! ' 
even  if  I  had  a  si.x-shooter  to  take  care  of  it  with. 
I  'd  mark  it  as  lead  or  copper,  or  something  of  that 
sort." 

"  Gammon,"  says  Tom.  "  Who  goes  travelling 
with  a  chest  of  lead  or  copper  ?  That  would  n't  be 
no  good." 

"  Well,  then,  I'd  shove  it  in  a  coflin,  and  pretend 
it  was  a  corpus,"  I  says. 

•  "  Yes,"  says  Tom ;  "  and  ten  to  one,  if  it  was 
rough  weather,  some  o'  the  chaps  would  say  Jonah 
was  aboard,  and  shove  the  coffin  out  of  one  o'  the 
lee-ports  on  a  dark  night.    How  then,  old  boss  ?  " 

Well,  I  had  n't  got  notliing  to  say  to  that ;  and  as 
I  had  n't  got  any  gold  of  my  own  to  bother  about,  I 
turns  over,  and  goes  to  sleej),  and  dreams  about 
seeing  angels  in  a  sunshiny  land,  and  they  'd  all  got 
long  golden  hair,  and  black  velvet  hats  with  white 
leathers,  and  wore  yellow  kid  gloves. 
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CH.\rTER  III. 
They  say  it  does  rain  over  there  sometimes  ;  and 
when  it  does  come  down,  it's  wash  away  ;  but  there 
never  came  any  rain  in  my  time  ;  and  of  all  the  hot, 
dusty,  dry  places  I  ever  did  see,  that  there  Sydney  's 
about  the  worst.  We  were  pretty  well  ready  for 
.sea  now,  and  a  sight  more  snug  than  when  we  were 
coming  out ;  for  cargo  and  traps  had  come  in  com- 
fortable-like, some  at  a  time,  and  not  bull-roosh  all 
together.     That  very  next  day  comes  our  six  pas- 
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seiigers,  with  a  deal  of  fuss,  and  a  tniok,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  policemen  to  bring  their  three  little  chests  on 
board ;  for  all  their  liigj;agc,  which  was  n't  much, 
came  on  day  before.  It  did  seem  such  a  hullabaloo 
to  make  about  three  little  boxes,  that,  as  we  took  'cm 
aboard,  some  of  us  could  n't  help  having  a  little  bit 
of  chaff  about  it  among  ourselves ;  and  precious 
savage  those  six  passengers  looked  about  it,  I  can 
tell  you.  You  see,  they  were  n't  gentlemen ;  but  the 
sorter  chaps  as  I  set  down  in  my  mind  to  ^o  on  the 
spree  when  they  got  home,  and  spend  all  tney  'd  got 
in  a  couple  o'  months  ;  and  so  I  told  Tom  Black. 

Well,  once  the  treasure  was  all  aboard,  we  did 
not  see  ranch  of  our  six  gentlemen  till  the  day  of 
sailing.  We  had  Major  Horton's  luggage  on  boanl, 
—  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  as  had 
the  two  daughters ;  and  just  at  the  last,  when  we 
were  getting  up  the  anchor,  after  lying  away  from 
the  whari"  a  couple  of  days,  RIajor  Horton  came  olF 
with  the  ladies  in  the  same  boat  with  our  captain ; 
and  wlien  he  saw  who  were  going  to  be  passengers 
as  well,  I  don't  think  he  much  liked  it ;  but  he 
did  n't  say  anything ;  and  as  he  and  his  daughters 
had  a  cabin  to  themselves,  and  a  servant-lad  too, 
why,  it  did  not  much  matter  to  them.  I  managed 
to  get  to  the  gangway,  and  was  going  to  help 
the  same  young  lady  aboard  as  she  was  being  slung 
up;  but  the  black-bearded  chap,  Hicks,  starts  for- 
ward, shoves  me  on  one  side,  and  takes  off  his  hat, 
and  holds  out  his  hand.  But  I  warn't  sorry  to  see 
her  just  lightly  lay  her  hand  on  his  arm  for  a 
moment,  then  bow  stiffly,  and  take  her  father's  arm, 
quite  turning  her  back  on  my  gentleman  ;  and  then 
giving  me  a  smile  and  a  nod,  just  to  thank  me  all 
the  same,  —  though  I  did  n't  help  her. 

You  see  when  that  Hicks  shoved  me  back,  it  was 
as  if  some  one  had  rubbed  all  one's  lur  up  Avrong 
way,  while,  when  I  got  that  smile  and  nod,  it  was 
like  a  hand  smoothing  me  down  again  ;  but  I  must 
say  JUS  I  should  have  liked  to  pitch  that  chap  over 
the  bulwarks. 

1  'd  no  time  to  sec  more  then,  for  old  Hammer  and 
Tongs  was  letting  go  at  us  all  like  blazes.  He  did 
swear  that  day,  and  no  mistake ;  for  he  was  one  o' 
them  ohl-style  sailors  as  could  n't  get  on  without.  I 
don't  believe  he  meant  any  harm;  but  Lord  bless 
you,  how  he  would  go  on !  It  was  like  a  thunder- 
storm, —  thunder  andlightning,  —  thunder  and  light- 
ning, till  the  bit  of  work  was  done ;  and  then  he  'd 
stand  there  rubbing  the  perspiration  off  his  old  bald 
head,  and  dabbing  himself,  and  smiling,  and  — 
"  Werry  well  done,  my  lads,  —  worry  well  done  in- 
deed," he  *d  say,  and  this  day  he  turns  round  to 
Major  Horton,  as  was  standing  close  by. 

"  Smart  bit  of  seamanship,"  he  says,  "  was  n't  it, 
sir?" 

"  Well,  really,  I  'm  no  judge,"  says  ]Major  Horton  ; 
"  but  I  thought  the  men  were  getting  wrong  over  it, 
by  your  bcin^  so  angrj*." 

"  Angry,  sir ! "  says  old  Smith ;  "  angrj- !  Lord 
bless  you,  I  wasn't  angry;  I  never  see  the  lads  do  it 
better";  and  he  looked  so  surprised  and  innocent 
that  our  captain  could  n't  help  laughing. 

'•  It 's  a  way  of  his,  he 's  got,  sir ;  that 's  all." 

•'  Ah ! "  says  Major  Horton,  with  his  face  a  bit 
screwed  up ;  •'  then  I  hope  ho  will  not  have  that  way 
of  his  on  often  when  my  daughters  arc  on  deck  " ;  and 
then  he  walked  ail. 

Our  captain  cocked  his  eye,  and  grinned  at  old 
Smith ;  and  the  old  chap  screwed  up  that  old 
figure-head  of  his  just  like  a  bit  of  carved  mahog  inv ; 
and  then  he  blew  out  his  cheeks,  and  stared  at  the 


captain,  and  he  says:  "I  must  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  mate.  But,  I  say,  that  was  rather  hot,  wasn't 
it?" 

A  fine  fair  breeze  as  ever  blew  homeward,  and 
the  good  ship  bent  to  it  with  every  stitch  set,  and 
away  we  went  through  the  blue  water,  sending  it 
out  behind  us  covered  with  white  foam  ;  and  now 
for  days  past  we  had  seen  nothing  but  blue  sky  and 
blue  sea. 

I  had  n't  seen  much  of  the  ladies,  only  just  when 
they  took  a  walk  on  the  deck  with  their  fiither ;  for, 
after  the  first  day  or  two,  they  never  came  on  deck 
alone,  on  account  of  that  Hicks,  and  the  one  as  they 
called  Phillips,  —  a  long,  sandy-whiskered  chap,  but 
one  as  had  a  wonderful  good  opinion  of  hisself,  and 
along  with  this  Hicks,  tried  it  on  very  strong  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  the  ladies. 

The  young  ladies  did  all  that  well-bred  folks 
know  so  well  how  to  manage,  —  such  as  giving 
these  chaps  cold  answers,  and  in  all  sorts  o'  ways 
showing  'em  as  their  company  was  n't  wanted  ;  but 
it  was  n't  a  bit  of  use,  bless  you,  and  they  showed 
themselves  so  forward  at  last  that  the  ladies  did  n't 
show  at  all,  which  made  me  feel  a  bit  mad,  for  I 
felt  to  know  why  it  was.  Then  my  gentlemen  must 
try  it  on  with  the  father  when  he  came  on  deck 
to  smoke  his  cigar,  for  thev  were  most  always  sit- 
ting somewhere  about  smoking  and  drinking  bottled 
beer.  Now  they  'd  ask  him  to  take  a  glass  with 
them ;  another  time  to  take  a  cigar ;  but  as  far  as  I 
saw,  and  Tom  Black  told  me,  he  always  as  civilly 
us  could  be  said  "  No " ;  and  showed  them  that  he 
belonged  to  a  different  class  of  ship,  and  wanted  to 
keep  nisself  to  hisself 

But  that  didn't  suit  our  gentlemen,  and  this 
Phillips  must  be  always  borrowing  a  light  of  the 
Major,  and  walking  aside  him  along  the  deck,  turn- 
ing when  he  turned ;  and  so  thick-skinned  he  was 
that  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  how  he  was  be- 
ing snubbed :  and  more  than  once  I  've  seen  the 
gray-headed  old  gentleman  go  down  into  his  cabin 
quite  vexed  and  savage-like. 

And  yet  he  was  n't  proud ;  for  when  Tom  and  I 
have  had  the  watch  of  a  night,  he  'd  come  and  give 
us  a  cigar  apiece,  and  stop  for  long  enough  talking ; 
and  the  same  with  either  of  us  when  it  was  our 
spell  at  the  wheel.  As  for  him  and  old  Smith, 
after  that  bit  of  a  fly  the  first  day,  they  were  as 
thick  as  thick  ;  and  the  old  chap  never  did  let  out 
but  once  before  the  ladies,  and  then  he  brought 
hisself  up  short  with  a  spank  in  the  mouth ;  and 
Tom  said  he  went  and  bej^ed  pai*don  afterwards  ; 
but  I  don't  (juite  believe  that. 

One  lovely  evening,  when  there  was  one  of  those 
glorious  sunsets  as  turns  everything,  sea,  sky,  ship, 
and  rigging,  into  gold.  Miss  1  lorton  and  Miss  Made- 
line, which  was  her  dark-haired  sister,  were  both 
up  on  deck,  for  the  unplciisant  party  was  all  below 
in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  talking  a  good  deal,  — 
80  Tom  said,  for  he  was  close  aside  the  skylight,  — 
about  where  we  were,  and  seeming  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  latitude,  and  longitude,  and  so  on. 

"  Tliey  ain't  half-bred  sailors,"  says  Tom  to  me  ; 
"  but  it  strikes  me,  Jack,  as  they  're  a  bad  lot,  and  I 
don't  like  the  look  of 'em.  Hie  captain  does,  though, 
for  they  're  awfully  thick,  and  they  've  got  tlie 
chart  out  there,  and  he  's  a'most  tight ;  but  he  's 
showing  them  exactly  where  we  are." 

*'  What  a  pair  of  hand-oome  gals  those  are,  Tom?" 
I  says,  looking  along  the  deck,  for  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else. 

"  Yes,"  says  Tom ;  "  and  if  I  was  their  father,  I 
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should  n't  take  it  so  coolly,  is  that  hook-nosed  chap 
Hicks,  and  that  other  long  awry  chap,  was  always 
folloring  them  about." 

"  P'r'aps  he  don't  know  it ! "  says  I. 

"  Think  not  ?  "  says  Tom. 

"  P'r'aps  they  don't  tell,"  I  says,  "  so  as  to  save  a 
rumpus ;  for  I  don't  think  their  old  man  would 
stand  much  nonsense.  I  'm  blest  if  I  should  like  to 
upset  him." 

"  Look  at  that,  now,"  says  Tom. 

But  I  was  looking ;  and  just  then,  the  very  two 
chaps  as  we  'd  mentioned  came  up  on  deck,  and 
first  thing  they  does  was  to  put  themselves  so  as  to 
meet  the  hidies,  and  smile  and  bow. 

I  saw  Miss  Madeline  press  closer  up  to  her  sister, 
and  as  they  went  by,  they  just  slightly  bowed,  and 
then  walked  towards  where  Tom  and  I  stood,  so  as 
to  be  pretty  close  ;  when  they  went  and  stood  gazing 
out  to  sea. 

Up  comes  my  two  gentlemen ;  and  I  could  see 
them  as  they'd  both  had  as  much  as  they  could 
carry  ;  and  one  goes  on  one  side  o'  the  sisters,  and 
the  other  the  far  side,  and  then  they  leaned  round 
and  looked  right  in  their  faces,  and  said  something 
as  made  both  start  back  and  cross  over  to  the  other 
side,  —  for  another  of  the  party  stood  lolling  and 
smoking  just  by  the  cabin-stairs,  —  ours  being  a 
flush-deck. 

"  Steady,  mate,"  says  Tom,  getting  tight  hold  of 
my  wrist,  for  I  was  going  to  do  something,  —  I 
don't  (juite  know  what ;  but  I  felt  all  red-hot  like. 
"  'T  ain  't  your  business.  Jack  Cross." 

Well,  I  did  n't  see  that ;  for  if  it  ain't  a  British 
sailor's  duty  to  succor  a  maiden  in  distress,  whose 
duty  is  it  V  —  tell  me  that ;  but  I  stood  quite  still, 
hoping  that  the  lather  would  come  up. 

"  And  if  he  does  pitch  him  overboard,"  I  says, 
thinking  out  loud,  "  why,  'ware  sharks." 

"  Ju.st  what  I  thought.  Jack,"  says  Tom  Black. 

I  could  see  as  the  poor  girls  looked  frightened, 
and  Miss  Ilorton  —  Mary,  as  she  told  me  her  name 
was  —  dropped  her  handkerchief  on  the  deck,  but 
turned  directly  to  pick  it  up ;  but  Hicks  was  too 
sharp  for  her,  and  he  got  hold  of  it,  kissed  it,  and 
began  a  stuffing  it  in  his  wesket. 

1  saw  Miss  Mary  flush  up,  and  I  've  never  seen 
any  one  look  so  hand.some  since ;  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  flash,  as  she  says  :  "  If  you  're  a  gentle- 
man, sir,  you  will  immediately  restore  that  hand- 
kerchief." 

"  My  angel,"  he  says  ;  "  never  !  —  Now,"  he  says, 
taking  hoW  of  her  hand,  and  drawing  it  through 
his  arm,  "  don 't  be  so  cross  ;  let 's  have  a  walk,  and 
talk  it  over." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  struggled  to  get  away ; 
and  then  turned  her  head  towards  me,  as  if  to  ask 
for  help,  and  our  eyes  met,  though  there  was  a  good 
distance  between  us. 

That  was  enough.  I  saw  she  was  too  brave  to 
scream,  though  she  was  backing  towards  the  cabin- 
stairs,  while  her  sister  tried  to  follow  ;  but  Phillips 
kept  between  'em,  and  would  n't  let  her  pass.  That 
was  enough  for  me.  I  shook  Tom  off,  and  made  a 
rush,  and  stopped  short  half-way,  as  Miss  Mary  made 
towanls  me,  and  I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  just  as  I 
saw  Hicks  go  down  like  a  bullock,  and  roll  over, 
stunned  and  bleeding,  on  the  white  deck  ;  while,  di- 
rectly after,  Piiiliips  caught  a  lilt  under  the  ear,  as 
sent  him  stjiggering  against  the  long-boat,  when  he 
tipped  up,  went  in,  and  you  saw  his  heels  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  he  was  gone. 

Talk  about  a  lion  ;   why,  the  old  gentleman's 


beard  seemed  quite  to  bristle,  and  he  could  n't 
speak,  but  he  gave  me  a  wag  of  the  head  to  help 
Miss  Mary  down  ;  and  I  tried  to  carry  her  for  a  few 
steps,  but  she  asked  me  to  set  her  down  directly, 
and  then  she  took  my  arm,  and  we  followed  the 
Major  and  Miss  Madeline  into  the  cabin ;  and  I 
was  coming  away,  when  the  old  gentleman  came 
up  and  shook  me  by  both  hands.  "  I  '11  talk  to  you 
to-morrow,"  he  says.  "  I  thought  I  knew  an  honest 
face  when  I  saw  it." 

I  backed  out,  awkward  enough?  an<i  feeling  some- 
how quite  ashamed  of  what  I  had  done  ;  and  the 
last  thing  as  I  saw  there  was  Miss  Madeline  crying 
in  her  sister's  arms.  While,  when  I  got  back  on 
deck,  both  of  them  gentlemen  had  made  theirselves 
scarce ;  and  the  only  thing  to  show  as  there  had 
been  anything  wrong,  was  sonie  blood,  as  Tom  Cross 
was  swabbing  up,  while  old  Smith  was  looking  on 
as  black  as  thunder. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Theue  was  a  pretty  sharp  row  about  that  even- 
ing's upset,  and  I  believe  the  captain  apologized  to 
Major  Horton  about  it.  I  don't  think  the  old  sol- 
dier thought  any  the  less  of  the  captain  on  account 
of  it,  for  they  kept  very  good  friends ;  but  I  never, 
during  the  next  four  days,  once  saw  the  ladies  on 
deck  alone ;  while,  as  for  Hicks  and  his  party,  — 
well,  I  have  seen  a  few  ill  looks  pass  in  my  time, 
but  I  never  did  see  anything  quite  to  equal  some  of 
them  as  were  sent  fron?  that  party  after  the  gray- 
bearded  old  major. 

We  were  a  crew  of  eighteen  men,  —  all  told,  — 
four  of  'em  being  fresh  hands,  shipped  at  Sydney ; 
and  on  the  fourth  night  after  the  upset,  it  being  our 
watch,  Tom  and  me  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  to- 
gether, talking  quite  low,  for  Hicks's  party  had  a 
table  and  chairs  close  by,  and  were  sitting  smoking 
and  drinking. 

"  Jack,"  says  Tom  to  me  all  at  once,  for  he  was  a 
deep,  quiet  chap,  always  thinking,  and  putting  this 
and  that  together, — "  Jack,"  he  says,  "  there 's  some- 
thing up." 

"  All  right,"  I  says ;  "  what  is  it  ?  *' 

"  Them  four  chaps  as  shipped  at  Sydney." 

"  Well,  what  about  'em  ?  They  're  regular  swabs, 
anyhow." 

"  They  're  a  bad  lot,"  says  Tom ;  and  then  Hicks's 
party  got  up,  and  came  sauntering  along  towards 
us. 

.  "I  watches  my  chance,"  says  Tom  in  the  same 
tone ;  "  and  the  next  time  as  he  come  under,  down 
goes  the  harpoon,  and  I  hit  him  slap.  He  pulled 
hard  enough,  but  I  had  him  ;  and  arter  so  much 
salt  tack,  a  bit  of  fish  is  first-rate,  if  it  is  only 
bonito." 

"  Eh  ?  "  I  says,  for  I  could  n't  make  him  out. 

"  Keep  dark,"  he  says ;  "  they  're  a  coming  back." 

"  You  know,"  says  Tom,  going  on  again,  *'  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  sharp,  and  aim  straight :  any 
fellow  could  do  it ;  and  if  the  skijjper  '11  let  us, 
we  '11  —  There,"  sa^s  Tom,  "  they  're  gone  down 
now,  and  our  watch  is  up ;  so  let 's  turn  m." 

Only  that  I  knew  t'  other  way,  I  should  have  said 
as  Tom  had  been  splicing  the  main-brace ;  and  I 
followed  him  down,  and  turned  into  my  hammock 
close  aside  his,  hardly  knowing  what  to  make  of 
him. 

"  Now,  I  tell  you  what,"  says  Tom,  beginning 
again,  '  there 's  something  up,  my  lad." 

"  Well,"  I  says. 
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"  How  came  them  six  passengers  to  be  so  thick 
with  Rucid,  and  Johnson,  and  Brock,  and  Per- 
kins ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  I  says.  "  Why,  what  an 
ohl  mare's-nest  hunter  you  are,  mate." 

"  I  've  been  rcckoninfr  'em  up,  Jack,  lor  above  a 
week;  and  I  knows  a  little  more  than  they  think 
for;  and  now  I  just  want  to  get  one  more  knot  un- 
(Ume,  and  then  I  shall  lay  it  all  albre  the  skipper. 
You  're  asleep,  ain't  you  V  " 

"  No,  I  ain't,"  I  says,  rousing  up,  for  I  had  been 
ne.xt  door  to  it. 

"  ^^'ell,  I  tell  you  what,"  he  says,  "  they  mean 
that  gold,  —  that 's  what  they  mean  !  " 

"  What,  their  own  ?  "  I  says,  getting  interested ; 
for  though  I  chaffed  him,  I  thought  a  good  deal  of 
what  Tom  Black  said. 

"No,  no,"  he  says,  —  "the  treasure;  and  I'm 
blest  if  I  don't  think  as  them  three  chests  o'  theirs 
is  all  on  'em  dummies.  Now,  then,  what  d'yer 
think  o'  that,  lad  ?  " 

I  was  so  took  aback  for  a  bit,  that  I  did  n't  know 
what  to  think  ;  so  I  says,  "  What  makes  you  think 
so?" 

"  What  do  they  want  to  be  such  good  friends  with 
them  four  chaps  lor,  when  nobody  else  is  there ;  and 
not  know  'em  when  somebody 's  a  looking  on  ?  " 

I  <lid  n't  say  anything. 

"  What  do  they  want  to  know  so  exactly  where 
the  ship  is,  and  to  get  her  place  marked  on  the 
cliart  for  ? '' 

I  did  n't  answer. 

•'  What  do  they  pretend  to  know  nothing  about 
the  sea  for,  and  always  call  every  sheet  and  bit  of 
tackle  by  the  right  name,  and  have  their  sea-legs  as 
soon  as  they  come  aboard  ? "' 

I  did  n't  say  nothing. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jack  Cross,"  he  says,  "  it 's 
my  belief  as  there'll  be  a  fight  afore   long,  and 

L'raps  a  change  o'  skippers ;  and  ii"  so,  why,  the 
ord  ha'  mercy  on  them  two  poor  gals." 

"  Tom,"  I  says,  growing  quite  husky,  "  surely  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that." 

"  Mate,"  he  says,  "  there  *s  fifty  thousand  pound 
worth  o'  gold  in  them  little  boxes,  and  what  some 
chsi|)s  would  do  for  that  —  " 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  says  in  a  whisper,  for 
he  'd  stopped  short. 

lie  did  n't  answer,  but  leaned  over  and  clapped  his 
hand  across  my  mouth,  and  of  course  I  lay  still  as 
could  be,  listening. 

Alter  a  minute,  he  takes  his  hand  away,  and 
says:  "There's  some  devilment  up.  Jack  Cross, 
and  I'm  hanged,  mate,  if  I  don't  think  it's  on  to- 
night." 

He  spoke  80  huskily,  too,  and  seemed  so  warm, 
that  I  could  feel  my  heart  go  "  thud,  thod,"  like  a 
pump. 

"  Why,  what 's  up  ?  "  I  says. 

"  Mate,"  he  says,  "  there 's  two  o'  them  Sydney 
chaps  in  the  watch  as  relieved  us;  and  when  1 
stopped  you,  I  know  I  heanl  some  one  a  stealing  up 
the  companion-ladder." 

"  Phew  !  "  I  says,  very  softly.  "  What  shall  we 
do  ?  " 

"  Let  the  captain  know,"  says  Tom. 

"//*  we  ran,"  I  savs  ;  for  something  struck  me 
that  if  it  was  a.s  he  said,  we  should  Ik;  stopped. 

•'  Ah  !  if  we  can,"  he  says ;  and  we  slipped  out 
quietly,  and  were  both  ready  in  a  minute. 

"  Had  n't  we  l)etter  rouse  up  these  chap«  ?  "  I  said, 
for  there  was  half  a  dozen  down  U'side  us. 


"  Wait  a  bit,"  says  Tom  ;  "  p'raps  it 's  only  a  hum 
after  all." 

So  we  stole  under  the  hammocks  to  the  la<lder, 
and  as  I  was  first,  I  crept  up,  raised  my  head  above 
the  combings,  and  looked  round,  but  did  not  see 
anything  j)articular ;  so  I  crawled  <|uietly  on  to  the 
deck,  and  waited  for  Tom.  He  was  aside  me  in  a 
moment,  and  we  were  beginning  to  feel  rather  fool- 
ish, and  to  think  we  had  both  of  us  better  go  down, 
when,  as  we  knelt  close  under  the  .shade  of  the  long- 
boat, we  heard  a  bit  of  a  scuffle  aft  and  then  there 
was  a  fiiint  cry,  and  a  heavy  plunge  in  the  water, 
and  then  another  cry,  but  fainter. 

"  Hush  ! "  says  Tom,  grasping  my  arm  ;  and  then 
several  dusky  figures  ran  by  us,  seemingly  bare- 
footed, for  you  could  hear  the  "  pad,  pad  "  of  their 
feet  on  the  deck,  and  directly  after  there  was  another 
short  scuffly  noise, —  the  sound  of  some  one  trying 
to  shout  with  a  hand  held  over  his  mouth, — and 
then  another  spla.«h  in  the  water. 

"  Come  on,"  says  Tom  ;  and  1  followed  him,  and 
we  crept  along  by  the  bulwark,  and  then  darted 
down  the  cabin  stairs,  stopping  a  moment  to  listen, 
and  then  we  heanl  them  closing  the  hatch  we  ha<l 
come  up,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  rope  being 
piled  on  it. 

We  were  at  the  bottom  in  an  instant,  when  I 
was  seized  by  the  throat,  and  a  voice  growled : 
"  Who 's  this  ?  What 's  the  ship's  course  altered 
for  ?  " 

"  Look  out,  Mr.  Smith,"  hissed  Tom  :  "  mutiny  ! 
They'll  be  here  in  a  moment." 

"  Damn  nonsense,"  roared  the  old  fellow,  pushing 
by  us,  and  running  on  deck  ;  and  as  we  banged  at  the 
captain's  and  Major  Horton's  door,  we  heard  a  gur- 
gling cry,  an  oath,  and  a  heavy  body  fall.  Directly 
after,  there  was  a  rush  down  the  stairs  ;  and  as 
Major  Horton's  cabin  door  opened,  some  one  struck 
me  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head,  and  I  lell ;  but 
was  conscious  enough  to  see  the  Major,  with  a  light 
in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  send  one 
fellow  down  ;  to  hear  the  piercing  screanxs  from  the 
two  poor  girls,  whom  I  could  not  help ;  and  then  to 
hear  the  sound  of  shots  and  oaths,  and  blows  in  the 
captain's  cabin,  for  a  few  moments;  and  then  all  was 
still,  except  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  girls ;  while 
directly  after  more  lights  were  brought,  and  I  saw 
lying  across  a  chair,  with  his  head  and  legs  ujwn  the 
door,  the  body  of  the  jK)or  old  Major ;  and  then  all 
seemed  to  be  blank  for  a  bit. 

The  next  thing  I  recollect  was  hearing  Hicks's 
voice  giving  orders,  and  I  heard  him  say,  "  Over 
with  him";  and  then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
body  being  dragged  along  the  floor  of  the  next 
cabin,  and  then  I  heard  the  head  go  "  bump,  bump  " 
up  the  cabin  stairs  ;  then  scrape  along  the  deck  ;  and 
then  came  a  heavy  plunge  in  the  water. 

"  That 's  the  poor  ski  p|)er,"  I  thinks  to  myself;  and 
just  then  somcboily  walked  right  over  me,  and  iijto 
the  cabin,  and  I  saw  it  was  Hicks. 

"Serve  this  ohl  I)east  the  same,"  he  .says;  and 
Phillips  and  Johnson  takes  hold  of  the  poor  old  gen- 
tleman's legs,  and  drags  him  along;  and  as  they 
knoi-ked  the  chair  down,  there  was  a  cry  from  the 
inner  cabin. 

"  Silence ! "  roared  Hicks,  dashing  the  but-end  of 
his  pistol  against  the  door;  and  then  I  felt  the  Ixxly 
dniwn  over  me,  an<l  the  w^arm  blood  drip  on  my 
face,  and  smear  across  it,  as  it  was  dragged  along. 
Then  followed  the  "  bump,  bump  "  of  the  head  up  the 
stairs:  the  creeping,  rustling  noise  on  the  deck;  and 
then  a  splash  told  me  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  gone. 
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Now,  just  then  I  was  in  a  sort  of  sleepy,  dreamy 
state,  —  half-witted,  I  may  say.  I  could  see  and  un- 
derstand all  that  passed,  and  yet  did  not  seem  either 
in  pain  or  afraid.  I  remember  thinking  that  it 
would  be  either  my  turn  or  else  Tom  Black's  next; 
for  I  supposed  he  was  knocked  on  the  head  too,  and 
lying  in  the  captain's  cabin ;  and  I  remember,  too, 
feeling  very  sorry  for  those  two  girls  ;  and  then  two 
fellows  caught  hold  of  my  legs,  dragged  me  up  the 
cabin  stairs,  across  the  deck,  and  then  I  felt  some 
one  give  me  a  bit  of  a  heave,  and  felt  the  shock  as  I 
struck  the  water ;  and  then  it  was  as  if  new  life 
rushed  through  me,  and  as  I  rose  to  the  surface,  I 
struck  out,  and  directly  after  felt  the  ship's  side. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  first  things  they  must 
have  done,  and  the  thing  which  poor  Tom  and  I 
heard,  was  to  pitch  the  man  at  the  wheel  overboard ; 
for  the  ship  was  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
very  gently,  for  there  was  no  breeze  on  ;  and  very 
fortunate  this  was  for  me,  as  I  was  able  to  swim 
along  the  side  and  climb  up  on  to  the  rudder-chains, 
where  I  had  just  strength  enough  to  lash  myself  with 
my  handkercher,  when  I  turned  dead-sick  again, 
and  nearly  slipped  back  into  the  water.  But,  some- 
how or  another,  in  a  half-stupefied  way,  I  managed 
to  cling  where  I  was,  getting  my  legs  well  twisted 
round  ;  and  there  I  hung,  drenched  with  the  sea, 
shivering  with  the  cold,  but  getting  brighter  and 
clearer  in  the  head,  which  I  now  found  was  badly 
cut ;  but  it  soon  stopped  bleeding ;  and  you  may 
well  suppose  mine  were  not  pleasant  thoughts,  hold- 
ing on  there  under  the  stern  of  the  ship,  —  cold,  and 
sick  at  heart,  and  waiting  for  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Ik  any  poor  wretch  ever  longed  for  the  coming  of 
daylight,  I  was  that  poor  fellow,  as  clung  there  feel- 
ing so  weak  and  bad  at  times  that  I  could  have 
cried  like  a  child  ;  but  afler  a  bit  I  thought  of  my 
bacca,  and  got  a  bit  in  my  mouth,  and  it  did  seem 
such  a  comfort.  Being  (juite  clear  in  my  head  now, 
and  only  in  pain,  —  pretty  sharp  pain,  too,  from  the 
cut,  —  I  could  think  of  all  the  events  of  the  night 
without  gettinjr  muddled  and  confused,  as  I  did  at 
first  when  I  tried  to ;  and  now  it  seemed  all  clear 
enough,  and  just  as  poor  Tom  tliought,  for  it  was  a 
deep-laid  plot  to  get  the  treasure,  and  one  which 
had  succeeded  only  too  well.  And  then  I  began  to 
think  about  how  many  had  been  killed,  and  I  count- 
ed up, —  two  of  the  men  in  the  watch;  old  Smith, 
the  mate ;  the  skipper ;  the  poor  old  Major ;  and 
Tom  Black,  sir;  and  then  I  wondered  whether 
they  'd  killed  the  poor  girls ;  but  at  that  same  mo- 
ment I  thought  about  Uicks  and  Pliillips,  and  a 
regular  shudder,  and  a  sense  of  going  half  mad,  ran 
through  me,  so  tha^  for  a  few  moments  I  felt  half 
blind,  as  though  blood  ran  to  my  eyes;  and  that's 
how  I  felt  every  time  I  thought  of  those  two  scoun- 
drels. 

The  more  I  thought  of  the  bloody  deed  of  tlie 
past  night,  the  more  impossible  it  seemed ;  for 
though  we  used  to  hear  tell  of  such  things,  and  the 
old-salts  knew  many  a  pirate  yarn,  yet  it  didn't 
seem  to  belong  to  these  times,  and  I  almost  fancied 
I  was  making  a  fool  of  myself. 

But  there  was  no  deceit  about  it  —  worse  luck  — 
and  soon  I  began  to  count  up  how  many  chaps  were 
left ;  and  I  reckoned  there  'd  be  »Mght,  "  and  not  one 
of  'em  as  would  turn  pirate,  1  'd  swear,"  I  says  to 
myself.    And  then  J  wondered  what  they  'd  do  with 


them,  for  they  were  all  caged  up  safe  in  the  fore- 
castle. "  Why,  they  '11  shove  them  in  one  of  the 
quarter-boats  with  the  ladies,  and  cast  them  adrift," 
1  says. 

Morning  at  last :  first,  a  faint  light ;  then,  a  red 
glow :  and  then,  with  a  rush,  up  came  the  sun,  seem- 
ing to  make  every  wave  a  mass  of  jewels  dancing  in 
a  flood  of  red  gold,  while  the  sky  looked  so  assuring 
and  sociable,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  such  a 
bloody  deed  should  have  been  done  in  the  darkness. 
Every  warm  ra}'  served  to  cheer  me  up,  and  give 
hope  of  life,  tilll  thought  again  of  what  was  to  be- 
come of  me  ;  was  I  to  be  shot,  or  to  fall  off  fon  the 
sharks,  or  be  drowned,  or  what  ?  But  another 
glance  at  the  warm  sun  and  the  brifjht  sky  cheered 
me  on  again  ;  and  I  thought  I  'd  wait  till  they  sent 
the  rest  of  the  crew  off  in  a  boat,  and  then  I'd  swim 
ofl'  to  them,  and  risk  the  sharks. 

And  now  there  seemed  some  moving  about,  for 
the  rudder  was  shifted,  and  the  ship  made  some 
way  ;  but,  directly  after,  it  fell  calm,  and  she  swung 
round,  so  that  I  got  the  full  glow  of  the  sun,  which 
began  to  dry  me  a  bit,  and  warmed  my  stiffened 
and  chilled  limbs.  Then  I  could  hear  them  dashing 
water  about,  and  swabbing  the  decks,  as  busy  as 
could  be. 

"  That 's  to  get  rid  of  the  blood,"  I  says ;  and  soon 
after  I  hears  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  talking,  and 
swearing;  and  tlien  tliere  was  a  pistol-shot,  and 
directly  after  a  splash  in  the  water  ;  and  after  a  bit 
I  saw  a  body  float  along,  and  knew  the  face  as  that 
of  a  mate  as  had  been  in  my  watch,  —  a  good  man 
and  true,  —  and  while  I  was  looking  sorrowfully  at 
him,  there  came  a  sharp  rush  in  the  water,  and  then 
he  was  dragged  imder,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  ;  but 
at  the  same  moment  from  above  my  head  I  heard  a 
faint  scream,  and  the  whispering  of  voices,  and  then 
the  closing  of  a  window. 

The  sound  of  those  voices  revived  me,  so  that  I 
roused  up,  or  I  believe  I  should  have  slipped  into 
the  water,  I  felt  that  sick  and  dizzy,  and  then  the 
sharks  would  have  had  another  meal.  I  suppose  I 
was  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  besides,  I  had 
never  seen  any  horrors  before ;  while  there  had 
been  enough  during  the  last  few  hours  to  upset  any 
poor  fellow.  I  must  have  gone ;  for  I  had  tied  my 
handkercher  round  my  head,  because  the  cut  was 
painful. 

By  and  by,  I  heard  the  boat  lowered,  and  splash  in 
the  water ;  and  after  a  bit,  as  if  they  were  puttinj' 
in  provision  and  water,  I  heard  her  push  off,  and 
Inade  ready  for  a  swim,  or  else  to  shout  to  them.  So 
I  leani'd  out  as  far  as  I  could,  and  watched  till  she 
came  in  sight ;  for  I  dared  not  let  those  on  deck  see 
me ;  but  when  at  last  I  did  see  her,  my  heart  seemed 
quite  to  sink,  for  tliere  were  only  six  men  in  her,  and 
the  young  ladies  were  not  there;  while,  after  a  bit 
of  study  of  the  f'aci-s,  I  made  out  as  it  was  the  cook 
that  wiis  lefl  behind. 

"  Poor  gals,  poor  gals ! "  I  muttered  to  myself,  and 
I  shrunk  back  m  the  chains,  and  sat  there  thinking, 
and  giving  up  all  hope  of  going  with  the  boat,  for  I 
did  n't  feel  a.'*  if  I  could ;  and  so,  without  seeing  me, 
the  poor  chaps  rowed  away,  and  at  last  got  to  be 
(juite  a  little  sjH'ck. 

The  heat  of  the  day  came,  and  still  it  was  calm ; 
then  the  evening,  and  I  'd  sat  there  with  nothing  to 
keep  me  but  a  bit  of  tobacco ;  and  now  I  knew  it 
would  soon  be  sunset,  for  the  sky  was  getting  all 
glorious  again.  I  had  not  heard  any  more  of  the 
young  ladies,  though  I  fancied  once  the  window 
opened  ;  but  from  where  I  was,  I  could  not  climb  up. 
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nor  yet  sec ;  ami  so  I  sat  and  waited,  meaning  to 
try  and  climb  on  deck  when  it  was  dark,  for  I  felt 
famished. 

Every  now  and  then,  I  could  hear  the  fellows 
shoutin;;  and  singing,  and  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  plenty  of  grog  on  the  way.  This  set  me  think- 
ing again  about  Ilicks  and  Phillips,  and  I  could  feel 
now  as  nothing  was  too  bad  for  the  villains ;  Jind  I 
tn'ecl  whetlier  I  could  not  climb  up  to  the  window 
where  the  ladies  were,  knowing  all  the  time  that  I, 
single-handed,  could  do  nothing.  But  I  soon  found 
out  that  I  could  not  manage  it.  find  made  up  my 
mind  to  wait  till  it  was  dark,  when  perhaps  they 
could  hang  out  something  to  help  me. 

I  was  sitting  waiting  for  the  night,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  heard  the  window-glass  up  above  me 
dashed  out,  and  the  little  pieces  i'ell  spattering  into 
the  water ;  and  then  I  know,  for  a  few  moments,  I 
went  mad,  and  frothed  at  the  mouth.  Shriek  after 
.shriek,  and  the  noise  of  struggling  ;  prayers  for 
mercy,  help,  pity ;  and  all  in  the  most  lieart-rend- 
ing  tones ;  the  knocking  together  of  furniture  and 
breaking  of  glass  ;  and  still,  above  all  those  pitiful 
cries  for  help,  there  came  the  angry  voices  ot  men 
and  oaths ;  once,  I  felt  sure,  blows ;  and  still  the 
cries  continued,  and  all  at  once  ceased.  Then  there 
was  the  loud  banging  of  a  door,  and  noise  and  swear- 
ing on  the  deck  ;  and  all  the  while  I  was  holding  my 
head  tight  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  to  keep  it 
from  splitting,  for  it  seemed  as  though  my  brain 
nmst  burst  my  skull. 

After  a  bit,  I  heard  a  loud  wailing  sob,  and  such 
a  bitter  cry  as  brought  the  pitying  tears  coursing 
down  my  rough  cheeks,  and  that  seemed  to  do  me 
good,  and  I  tried  to  mnke  her  as  cried  hear  me. 
But  I  could  not,  and  then  I  listened  again,  and  I 
heard  a  choking  voice  say,  "  God !  Father,  forgive 
us,  for  we  cannot  live ! "  and  then  it  was  quite  dark, 
and  I  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  those  two 
sisters  bidding  one  another  good  by,  so  sweetly  and 
lovingly,  and  m^'  tongue  stuck  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  for  a  horrid  chill  ran  through  me,  and  I  knew 
they  were  going  to  jump  in.  "  Stop,  stop ! "  I  cried 
at  last,  in  a  voice  that  1  did  n't  know  for  mine. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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AT   I»OYMN<;8. 

Life  at  Poj-nings  had  its  parallel  in  hundreds  of 
country-houses,  of  which  it  was  but  a  type.  It  was 
a  life  essentialij-  English  in  its  character,  in  its  staid 
resiK'ctability,  m  its  dull  decorum.  Thew  are  ohl 
French  chateaux  without  number,  visible  in  bygone 
days  to  travellers  in  the  bancjuettes  of  diligence*, 
and  glimpses  of  which  may  still  occasionally  Iw 
caught  fn>m  the  railways,  gray,  square,  four  pepper- 
box turreted  old  buihiings,  wherein  life  is  dreary 
but  not  decorous,  and  sad  without  being  staid.  It 
is  the  day-<lream  of  many  an  English  country  gen- 
tleman that  his  house  shouhl,  in  the  first  place,  l)c 
resjMictahle,  in  the  second  place,  comfortable,  in  the 
third  place,  free  from  damp:  after  thi»se  successes 
are  achi(>ved,  he  takes  no  further  thought  for  it : 
within  and  without  the  dulness  may  be  soul-hamnv- 
ing;  that  is  no  affair  of  his.  So  long  .xs  his  dining- 
room  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  four-and-twenty 


guests  who,  on  selected  moonlight  nights,  are  four 
times  in  every  year  bidden  to  share  his  hospitality,  — 
so  long  as  the  important  seignorial  dignities  deriv- 
able from  the  possession  of  lodge,  and  stable,  and 
kennel  are  maintained,  —  so  long  as  the  state  devolv- 
ing upon  him  as  justice  of  the  peace,  with  a 
scarcely  defined  hope  of  one  day  arriving  at  the 
position  of  deputy-lieutenant,  is  kept  up,  vaulting 
ambition  keeps  itself  within  bounds,  and  the  young 
English  country  gentleman  is  satisfied. 

jNIore  than  satisfied,  indeed,  was  Mr.  Capel  Carru- 
thei-s  in  the  belief  that  all  the  recjuirements  above 
named  were  properly  fulfilled.  In  his  earlier  life  he 
had  been  haunted  by  a  dim  conviction  that  he  was 
rather  an  ass  than  otherwise ;  he  remembered  that 
that  had  been  the  verdict  returned  at  Rugby,  and 
his  reflections  on  his  very  short  career  at  Cam- 
bridge gave  him  no  reason  to  doubt  the  decision  of 
his  schoolfellows.  Not  a  pleasant  source  of  reflection 
even  to  a  man  of  IMr.  Carruthers's  blunted  feelings ; 
in  fact,  a  depressing,  wrong.  Radical  state  of  mind, 
for  which  there  was  only  one  antidote,  —  the  thought 
that  he  was  Mr.  Carruthers  of  PojTiings,  a  certain 
settled  stable  position  which  would  have  floated  its 
possessor  over  any  amount  of  imbecility. 

Carruthers  of  Poynings  !  There  it  was  in  old 
county  histories,  with  a  genealogy  of  the  family 
.and  a  charming  copper  engraving  of  Poynings  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  with  two  ladies  in 
powder  and  hoops  fishing  in  an  impossible  pond, 
and  a  gentleman  in  a  cocked-hat  and  knee-breeches 
pointing  out  nothing  in  particular  to  nobody  at  all. 
Carruthers  of  Poynings !  All  the  old  armor  in  the 
hall,  hauberks  and  breastplates,  now  propjxjd  upon 
a  slight  wooden  frame,  instead  of  enclosing  the  big 
chests  and  the  thews  and  sinews  which  they  had 
preserved  through  the  contests  of  the  rival  roses  or 
the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  —  all  the  old  ances- 
tors hanging  round  the  dining-room,  soldiers,  cour- 
tiers, Kentish  yeomen,  staring  with  grave  eyes  at 
the  smug  white-whiskered  old  gentleman,  their  de- 
scendant, —  all  the  old  tapestry  worked  by  Maud 
Carruthers,  whose  husband  was  killed  in  the  service 
of  Mary  Stuart  —  all  the  carvings  and  gildings 
about  the  house,  all  the  stained  glass  in  the  win- 
dows, all  the  arms  and  quartering  and  crests  upon 
the  family  plate,  —  all  whispered  to  the  present  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  that  he  was  Carruthers  of 
Poynings,  and  as  such  had  only  to  make  a  very  small 
effort  to  find  life  no  very  difficult  matter,  even  for  a 
person  scantily  endowed  with  brains.  He  tried  it 
accordingly,  —  tried  it  when  a  young  man,  had  pur- 
sued the  course  ever  since,  and  found  it  successful. 
Any  latent  suspicion  of  his  own  want  of  wisdom  had 
vanished  long  since,  as  how,  indeed,  could  it  last  V 
When  Mr.  Carruthers  took  his  seat  as  chairman  of 
the  magisterial  bench  at  Amherst,  he  found  himself 
listening  with  great  admiration  to  the  prefatory  re- 
marks which  ]u'  addresseil  to  the  delintjuent  in  cus- 
tody beftjre  pa.>!sing  sentence  on  him,  unconscious 
that  those  remarks  only  echoed  the  magistrate's 
clerk,  who  stood  clase  l>ehind  him  whispering  into 
his  ear.  AN'hen,  as  was  his  regular  custom,  he  walked 
round  the  barn,  where,  on  rent-<lays,  the  tenants 
were  assembled  at  dinner,  and  heard  his  health  pro- 
posed in  glowing  terms,  and  drunk  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, —  for  he  was  a  good  and  liberal  landlord, 
—  and  when  he  addressed  a  few  conventional  words 
of  thanks  in  reply,  and  stroked  his  white  whiskers, 
and  bowed,  amidst  renewed  cheering,  how  should  a 
thought  of  his  own  short-comings  ever  dawn  upon 
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His  short-comiii}^  !  the  short-comings  of"  Mr.  Car- 
rutlu'rs  of  Poynings  ?  If,  indeed,  in  his  earlier  days 
there  had  been  a  latent  belief  in  the  existence  of 
anything  so  undesirable  and  so  averse  to  the  proper 
status  of  a  county  magnate,  it  had  long  since  died 
out.  It  would  have  been  hard  and  unnatural,  in- 
deed, for  a  man  so  universally  respected  and  looked 
up  to,  not  to  give  in  to  the  general  creed,  and  admit 
that  then.^  were  undoubted  grounds  for  the  wide- 
spread respect  which  he  enjoyed.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  "squires,"  to  use  the  old  English  word,  who 
exen-ise  ecpial  influence  on  the  agricultural  mind, 
thoudi  in  very  different  ways.  The  one  is  the  type 
which  Fielding  loved  to  draw,  and  which  has  very 
little  altered  since  his  time,  —  the  jocund  sporting 
man,  rib-poking,  lass-chin-chucking  franklin,  the 
tankard  -  loving,  cross  -  country  -  riding,  oath  -  using, 
broad-skirted,  cord-breeched,  white-hatted  scjuirc. 
The  other  is  the  landed  proprietor,  magistrate,  pa- 
tron of  the  living,  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardi- 
ans, supporter  of  the  church  and  state,  pattern  man. 
Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  belonged  to  the  latter 
class.  You  could  have  told  that  by  a  glance  at  him 
on  his  first  appearance  in  the  morning,  with  his  chin 
shaved  clean,  his  well-brushed  hair  and  whiskers, 
his  scrupulously  white  linen,  his  carefully  tied  check 
neckcloth,  his  portentous  collars,  his  trimmed  and 
polished  nails.  His  very  boots  creaked  of  position 
and  respectability,  and  his  large  white  waistcoat  rep- 
resented unspotted  virtue.  Looking  at  him  en- 
sconced  behind  the  bright-edged  Bible  at  early 
morning  prayers,  the  servants  believed  in  the  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  a  correct  life,  and  made  an 
exception  in  their  master's  favor  to  the  doom  of 
Dives.  By  his  own  meixsure  he  meted  the  doings 
of  others,  and  invariably  arose  considerably  self- 
refreshed  from  the  men.suration.  Hodge,  plough- 
man, consigned  to  the  cage  afler  a  brawl  with  Giles, 
hedger,  consequent  upon  a  too  liberal  consumption 
of  flat  and  muddy  ale  at  The  Three  Horseshoes, 
known  generally  as  The  Shoes,  and  brought  up  for 
judgment  before  the  bench,  pleading  "a  moog  too 
much  "  in  extenuation,  might  count  on  scanty  com- 
miseration from  the  magistrate,  who  never  exceeded 
his  four  glasses  of  remarkably  sound  claret.  Levi 
Hinde,  gypsy  and  tramp,  arraigned  for  stealing  a 
loaf  from  a  baker's  shop,  —  as  he  said,  to  save  the 
life  of  his  starving  child,  —  impressed  not  one  whit 
the  portly  chairman  of  the  Amherst  branch  of  the 
County  Bank.  Mr.  Carruthers  never  got  drunk, 
and  never  committed  thefl ;  and  that  there  could 
be  any  possible  temptation  for  other  people  so  to 
act,  was  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  most  respectable 
imagination. 

A  man  of  his  stamp  generally  shows  to  the  least 
advantage  in  his  domestic  relations.  Worshipped 
from  a  distance  by  outsiders,  who,  when  occasion 
forces  them  into  the  presence;,  approach,  metaphori- 
cally, in  the  Siamese  fashion,  on  hands  and  knees, 
there  is  usually  a  goofl  deal  too  much  Grand  Lama- 
like  mystery  and  dignity  about  the  recipient  of  all 
this  homage  to  render  him  agreeable  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  daily  contact. 

Mr.  Carruthers  was  not  an  excejjtion  to  the  rule. 
He  liad  a  notion  that  love,  except  the  extremely 
respectable  but  rather  weak  regard  felt  by  motluirs 
towards  their  infant*,  was  a  ridiculous  boy-and-girl 
sentiment,  which  never  really  came  to  anything,  nor 
could  be  considered  worthy  of  notice  until  the  femi- 
nine mind  was  imbued  with  a  certain  amount  of 
reverence  for  the  olyect  of  her  affection.  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers had  never  read  Tennyson  (in  common  with 


his  class,  he  was  extremely  severe  upon  poets  in 
general,  looking  upon  them  not  merely  as  fools,  but 
as  idle  mischievous  fools,  who  might  be  better 
employed  in  earning  a  decent  livelihood,  say  as 
carters  or  turnpike-men)  ;  but  he  was  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  idea  tiiat  "  woman  is  the  lesser 
man,"  and  he  felt  that  any  open  display  of  affection 
on  his  part  towards  his  wife  might  militate  against 
what  he  considered  entirely  essential  to  his  domestic 
happiness  —  his  "  being  looked  up  to."  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  treating  his  wife  in  ordinary  matters  of 
social  intercoui-sc  very  much  as  he  treated  the  newly- 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  meetings  of  the 
magisterial  bench,  viz.  as  a  person  whose  position 
was  now  recognized  by  the  laws  of  society  as  cfjual 
to  their  own,  but  who  must,  nevertheless,  feel  in- 
wardly that  between  him  .and  Mr.  Carruthere  of 
Poynings  there  was  really  a  great  gulf  fixed,  the 
bridging  of  which,  however  easy  it  may  appear,  was 
really  a  matter  of  im])ossibility. 

If  these  feelings  existed,  as  they  undoubtedly  did 
in  Mr.  Carruthers  under  the  actual  circumstances  of 
his  marriage,  it  may  be  imagined  that  they  would 
have  been  much  keener,  much  more  intensified,  had 
he  taken  to  wife,  instead  of  the  quiet  widow  lady 
whom,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  county,  he  chose, 
any  of  the  dashing  girls  who  had  danced,  dressed, 
and  flirted  at  him  perseveringly,  but  in  vain.  Poyn- 
ings was  a  sufBciently  nice  place  to  render  its  master 
a  catch  in  the  county,  and  to  induce  husband-hunt- 
ing misses  to  discount  his  age  and  pomposity,  .so 
that  when  the  cards  of  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Capel  Carruth- 
ers were  sent  round  (it  was  before  the  contemptuous 
days  of"  no  cards  "),  and  it  was  <liseovered  that  the 
new  mistress  of  Poynings  was  somebody  ([uite  out  of 
"the  set,"  immediately  "  that  dear  Mr.  Carruthers" 
became  "that  horrid  old  thing,"  and  it  recjuired 
years  of  open-handed  hospitality  to  rc-establislj  him 
in  favor. 

But  Capel  Carruthers  had  chosen  wisely,  and  he 
knew  it.  With  all  his  weakness  and  vanitj-,  a  gen- 
tleman in  thought  and  tastes,  he  had  taken  for  his 
wife  a  lady  whose  birth  and  breeding  must  have 
been  acknowledged  in  any  society;  a  lady  whose 
age  was  not  ill-suited  to  his  own,  whose  character 
was  unimpeachable,  who  was  thoroughly  qualified  to 
superintend  the  bringing  out  of  his  niece,  and  whose 
sole  vulnerable  point  for  criticism  —  her  poverty  — 
was  rendered  invulnerable  as  soon  as  she  became 
Mrs.  Carruthei*s  of  Poynings.  And,  under  all  the 
cold  placid  exterior  which  never  thawed,  under  all 
the  set  Grandisonian  forms  of  speech  which  were 
never  relaxed,  under  the  judicial  manner  and  the 
Board  of  Guardians  address,  flowed  a  warm  current 
of  love  for  his  wife  which  he  himself  scarcely  sus- 
pected. 

With  such  poor  brains  as  he  had,  he  had  occasion- 
ally falleri  to  the  task  of  self-examination,  .isking 
himself  how  it  was  that  he,  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poy- 
nings (even  in  his  thoughts  he  liked  the  ring  of  that 
phrase),  could  have  so  far  permitted  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  any  one,  and  then  he  told  himself  that  he 
was  reverenced  and  looked  up  to,  that  his  state, 
position,  and  <lignities  were  duly  acknowledged,  and 
m  a  satisfied  frame  of  mind  he  closed  the  self-collo- 
(juy.  T.iOved  his  wife  — eh  !  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  knew  how  much.  George  Dallas  need  not  have 
been  anxious  about  the  treatment  of  his  mother  by  his 
step-father.  When  the  young  man  cursed  his  exile 
from  his  mother's  pre.sence  and  his  step-father's  home, 
he  little  knew  the  actual  motives  which  prompted 
Mr.  Carruthers  to  decide  upon  and  to  keep  rigidly 
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in  force  that  decree  of  banishment.  Not  only  his 
step-son's  wildness  and  extravagjince :  though  a 
purist,  Mr.  Carruthors  was  sufficient  man  of  thft 
world  to  know  that  in  most  cases  there  arc  errors 
of  youth  which  correct  themselves  in  the  flight  of 
time.  Not  a  lurking  fear  that  his  niece,  thrown  in 
this  nrotlifjal's  way,  should  be  dazzled  by  the  glare 
of  his  specious  g'*^*''  '^"'1  singe  her  youth  and  inno- 
cence in  their  baleful  light.  Not  a  dread  of  having 
to  notice  and  recognize  the  young  man  as  his  con- 
nection in  the  chastened  arena  of  county  society. 

As  nature  had  not  endowed  Mr.  Carruthers  with 
a  capacity-  for  winning  affection,  though  it  was  not 
to  Ikj  denied  that  there  were  qualities  in  his  character 
which  commanded  respect,  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  cared  less  about  the  former  than  the  latter. 
Nevertheless,  he  would  probably  have  been  rendered 
very  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  unhappy,  had  he  sup- 
posed that  his  wife,  "  Mrs.  Carnithers  of  Poynings," 
as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  designated  her,  even 
in  his  inmost  thoughts,  positively  did  not  love  him. 
Such  a  supposition,  however,  never  had  occurred  to 
him,  which  was  fortunate ;  fbr  Mr.  Carruthers  was 
apt  to  hold  by  his  suppositions  as  strongly  as  other 
people  held  by  their  convictions,  as,  indeed,  being 
his,  why  should  he  not?  and  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  disloilge  such  a  notion.  The  notion  itself 
would  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  untrue,  and  in 
the  second  dangerous.  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings 
loved  her  rather  grim  and  decidedly  uninteresting 
but  unimpeachably  respectable  husband,  if  not  pas- 
sionately, which  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  very 
sincerely,  and  estimated  him  afler  the  fashion  of 
wives,  —  that  is  to  say,  considerably  above  his  de- 
serts. All  women  like  their  husbands,  except  those 
who  notoriously  do  not,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

She  had  a  much  greater  sense  of  justice  in  her 
than  most  women,  and  she  used  it  practically,  —  ap- 

Elied  it  to  her  own  case.  She  knew  the  fault  had 
een  her  son's,  in  the  great  sorrow  which  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  pride  and  pleasure  which  her  jiros- 
perous  marriage  would  otherwise  have  brought  her, 
and  she  did  not  charge  it  upon  her  husband,  or,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  her  unconquerable  anxiety  and 
depression  caused  him  annoyance,  did  she  inflict  the 
penalty  of  it  on  him.  She  knew  him  to  be  a  hard 
man,  and  she  did  not  look  for  softness  from  him  ; 
but  she  accepted  such  advantages  as  hardness  of 
character  possesses,  and  bore  its  disadvantages  well. 
"  If  I  were  he;,"  she  had  said  to  herself,  even  in  the 
first  hours  of  her  anguish  of  conviction  of  her  boy's 
unworthiness,  and  when  his  stejj-father's  edict  of  ex- 
clusion was  but  newly  published,  "  and  1  had  so  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  human  nature  as  he  ha.«,  if  life  had 
never  taught  me  toleration,  if  Clare  were  my  niece, 
and  George  his  son,  would  not  I  have  acted  as  he 
ha.s  done  ?  He  is  consistent  to  the  justness  and  the 
sternness  of  his  character."  Thiiiking  thus,  Mrs. 
Carruthers  acted  on  the  maxim  that,  to  judge  others 
aright,  we  should  put  ourselves  in  their  jKisition.  So 
she  accepted  the  great  trial  of  her  life,  and  suffered 
it  as  quietly  and  patiently  as  she  couhl. 

It  would  be  ditiicult  to  define  with  jirecision  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Carruthers's  sentiments  towards 
George  Dallas.  The  young  man  had  met  his  step- 
father but  rarely,  and  had  on  each  occasion  incrt^x«ed 
the  disfavor  with  which  from  the  fii*st  the  ehler 
man  had  regarded  him.  He  had  never  tried  to 
propitiate,  harl,  indeed,  regarded  him  with  contempt- 
uous indifference,  secure  in  what  he  fancied  to  be 
the  security  of  his  mother's  position ;  and  there  had 


been  covert  antagonism  between  them  from  the 
fn"st.  How  much  astonished  Mr.  Carruthers  would 
have  been,  had  any  revelation  been  made  to  him  of 
the  secrets  of  his  own  heart,  wherebj'  he  would  have 
discovered  that  a  strong  sentiment  of  jealousy  la^'  at 
the  root  of  his  antipathy  to  George  Dallas, — jeal- 
ousy which  intensified  his  hardness  and  sternness, 
and  forbade  him  to  listen  to  the  promptings  of  com- 
mon sense,  which  told  him  that  the  line  he  was 
taking  towards  the  son  was  so  cruel  to  the  mother 
as  to  neutralize  all  the  advantages  presented  by  the 
fine  marriage  she  had  made,  and  for  which,  by  the 
way,  he  expected  her  to  be  constantly  demon- 
stratively grateful.  In  this  expectation  he  was  as 
constantly  disappointed.  Mrs.  Carrutliers  was  an 
eminently  true  woman,  and  as  she  felt  no  peculiar 
exuberance  of  gratitude,  she  showed  none.  She 
was  a  lady,  too,  —  much  more  perfectly  a  lady  than 
Mr.  Carruthers  was  unimpeachably  a  gentleman,  — 
and,  as  such,  she  filled  her  position  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  she  would  have  filled  one  much  higher,  or 
one  much  lower,  and  thought  nothing  about  it. 
She  was  of  so  much  finer  a  texture,  so  much  higher 
a  nature  than  her  husband,  that  she  did  not  suspect 
him  of  any  double  motive  in  his  treatment  of  George 
Dallas. 

She  never  dreamed  that  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poyn- 
ings was  secretly  uneasily  jealous  of  the  man  who 
had  died  in  his  prime  many  years  before,  and  the 
son,  who  had  been  first  the  young  widow's  sole  con- 
solation and  then  her  bitterest  trial. 

The  living  and  the  dead  combined  to  displease 
Mr.  Carruthers,  and  he  would  have  been  unecpiivo- 
cably  glad,  only  in  decorous  secrecy,  could  he  have 
obtained  any  evidence  to  prove  that  George  Dallas 
was  remarkably  like  his  father  in  all  the  defective 
points  of  his  personal  appearance  and  in  all  the 
faults  of  his  character.  But  such  evidence  was  not 
within  his  reach,  and  Mr  Carruthers  was  reduced  to 
hoping  in  his  secret  heart  that  his  suppositions  were 
correct  on  this  point,  and  discovering  a  confirmation 
of  them  in  his  wife's  scrupulous  silence  with  regard 
to.  her  first  husband.  She  had  never,  in  their  most 
confidential  moments,  remarked  on  any  likeness  be- 
tween George  and  his  father;  had  never,  indeed, 
mentioned  Captain  Dallas  at  all,  which  appeared 
extremely  significant  to  Mr.  Carruthers;  but,  seeing 
that  Captain  Dallas  had  been  dead  twelve  years 
when  his  widow  became  Mrs.  Cannithers  of  Poyn- 
ings, would  not  have  occasioned  much  surprise  to 
the  world  in  general.  Mr.  Carruthers  regarded 
himself  as  his  wife's  benefactor,  but  she  did  not  par- 
take of  his  views  in  that  respect.  Tiie  notion  which 
he  entertained  of  his  position  with  regard  to  his 
niece  Clare  was  better  founded  and  more  reason- 
able. 

The  beautiful  vonng  heiress,  who  was  an  uncon- 
scious and  involuntary  element  in  the  standing 
grievance  of  Mrs.  Carruthers's  life,  was  the  only 
child  of  Mr.  Carruthers's  brother,  and  the  sole  inher- 
itor of  his  property.  Her  father  had  died  while 
she  was  a  little  child,  and  her  mother's  method  of 
educating  her  has  Ix'en  already  described.  She  was 
attached  to  her"  uncle,  but  was  afraid  of  him  ;  and 
.she  was  happier  and  more  at  ease  at  the  Sycamores 
than  at  Poynings.  Of  course  Mr.  Carruthers  did 
not  suspect  his  niece  of  any  such  depravity  of  taste. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  any  one  could  fan(!y 
himself  or  herself  happier  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  created  globe  than  at  Poynings ;  and  so  Clare 
escaped  the  condemnation  which  she  would  other- 
wise have  received  in  no  stinted  measure. 
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AccustoiiK'd  to  attach  a  womlcrful  amount  of  im- 
portance to  duties  and  responsibilities  \vliich  were 
nis,  if  their  (hie  fulfilment  could  add  to  his  dignity 
and  reputation,  Mr.  Carruthers  was  a  model  of  the 
uncle  and  guardian.  He  really  liked  Clare  very 
much  indeed,  and  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  he 
loved  her,  —  a  distinction  he  would  have  learned  to 
draw  only  if  Clare  had  been  deprived  of  her  posses- 
sions, and  rendered  dependent  on  him.  He  spoke 
of  her  as  "  ray  brother's  heiress,"  and  so  thought  of 
her,  not  as  "  my  brother's  orphan  child  " ;  but  in  all 
external  and  material  respects  IVIr.  Carruthers  of 
Poynings  was  an  admirable  guardian,  and  a  highly 
respectable  specimen  of  the  uncle  tribe.  He  would 
have  been  deeply  shocked  had  he  discovered  that 
any  young  lady  m  the  county  was  better  dressed, 
better  mounted,  more  obsequiously  waited  upon, 
more  accomplished,  or  regarded  by  society  as  in  any 
way  more  favored  by  fortune  than  INliss  Carruthers, 
—  not  of  Poynings,  indeed,  but  the  next  thing  to  it, 
and  likely  at  some  future  day  to  enjoy  that  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Carruthers  did  not  regret  that  he  was  child- 
less ;  he  had  never  cared  for  children,  and,  though 
not  a  keenly  observant  person,  he  had  noticed  occa- 
sionally that  the  importance  of  a  rich  man's  heir  was 
apt,  in  this  irrepressibly  anticipative  world,  to  out- 
weigh the  importance  of  the  rich  man  himself.  No 
Carruthers  on  record  had  ever  had  a  lai^e  family, 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  liked  the  idea  of  a  female 
heir  to  the  joint  property  of  himself  and  his  brother, 
who  should  carry  her  own  name  in  addition  to  her 
husband's.  He  was  determined  on  that.  Unless 
Clare  married  a  nobleman,  her  husband  should  take 
the  name  of  Carruthers.  Carruthers  of  Poynings 
must  not  die  out  of  the  land.  The  strange  jealousy 
which  was  one  of  the  underlying  constituents  of  Mr. 
Carruthors's  character  came  into  play  with  regard 
to  his  niece  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Carruthers  loved  the 
girl,  and  would  gladly  have  acted  the  part  of  a  mother 
to  her;  and  as  Clare's  own  mother  nad  been  a  re- 
markably mild  specimen  of  maternal  duty  and  affec- 
tion, she  could  have  replaced  that  lady  considerably 
to  Clare's  advantage.  But  she  had  soon  perceived 
that  this  was  not  to  be  ;  her  husband's  fidgety  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  his  ever-present  i^ar  lest  it 
should  be  trenched  upon  or  in  any  way  slighted, 
interfered  with  her  good  intentions.  She  knew  the 
usclessness  of  opposing  the  foible,  though  she  did  not 
understand  its  source,  and  she  relinquished  the  pro- 
jects she  had  formed. 

Mr.  Carruthers  was  incapable  of  believing  that  his 
wife  never  once  dreamed  of  resenting  to  Clare  the 
exclusion  of  George,  for  which  the  girl's  residence  at 
Poynings  had  been  a.ssigned  as  a  reason,  or  that  she 
would  have  despised  herself  if  such  an  idea  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  mind,  as  she  probably  must  have 
despised  him  had  she  known  how  natural  and  inevit- 
able he  supposed  it  to  be  on  her  i)art. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  three  persons  who 
lived  together  at  Poynings  had  but  little  real  inti- 
macy or  confidence  between  them.  Clare  was  very 
happy;  she  had  her  own  tastes  and  pursuits,  and 
ample  means  of  gratifying  them.  Her  mother's  broth- 
er and  his  wife,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Boldero, 
with  her  coui«in,  their  ugly  but  clever  and  charming 
daughter,  were  much  attached  to  her,  and  she  to 
them,  and,  when  she  got  away  from  Poynings  to  the 
Sycamores,  Clare  iu-knowK'dged  to  herself  that  she 
enjoyed  the  change  very  much,  but  was  very  happy 
at  Poynings  nevertheless.  The  Sycamores  had 
another  interest  for  her  now,  another  association, 


and  the  girl's  life  had  entered  up-^'n  a  new  phase. 
Innocent,  inoxperienced,^  and  ronuintic  sis  she  was, 
inclined  to  hero-worship,  and  by  no  means  likely  to 
form  sound  opinions  as  to  her  heroes,  Clare  Car- 
ruthers was  endowed  with  an  unusual  allowance  of 
common  sense  and  perception.  She  understood  Mr. 
Carruthers  of  Poynings  thoroughly ;  so  much  more 
thoroughly  than  his  wife,  that  she  had  found  out  the 
jealousy  which  permeated  his  character,  and  recog- 
nized it  in  action  with  unfailing  accuracy.  She  had 
considerably  more  tact  than  girls  at  her  age  ordi- 
narily possess,  and  she  continued  to  fill  a  somewhat 
diflicult  position  with  satisfaction  not  only  to  others, 
but  to  herself.  She  contrived  to  avoid  wounding  her 
uncle's  susceptible  self-love,  and  to  keep  within  the 
limits  Avhich  Mrs.  Carruthers's  discretion  had  set  to 
their  intimacy,  without  throwing  external  coldness 
or  restraint  into  their  relations. 

Clare  found  herself  very  often  doing  or  not  doing, 
saying  or  refraining  from  saying,  some  particular 
thing,  in  order  to  avoid  "  getting  Mrs.  Carruthers 
into  a  scrape,"  and  of  course  she  was  aware  that  the 
constantly-recurring  necessity  for  such  carefulness 
ai^ued,  at  the  least,  a  diflicult  temper  to  deal  with 
in  the  head  of  the  household ;  but  she  did  not  let 
the  matter  trouble  her  much.  She  would  think, 
when  she  thought  about  it  at  all,  with  the  irrepres- 
sible self-complacency  of  youth,  how  careful  she 
would  be  not  to  marry  an  ill-tempered  man,  or,  at 
all  events,  she  would  make  up  her  mind  to  many  a 
man  so  devotedly  attached  to  her  that  his  temper 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  consequence,  as,  of 
course,  she  should  never  suffer  from  it.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  a  more  danger- 
ous condition  of  circumstances  than  that  in  which 
Clare  Carruthers  was  placed  when  her  romantic 
meeting  with  Paul  Ward  took  place, — a  meeting 
in  which  the  fates  seemed  to  have  combined  every 
element  of  present  attraction  and  future  danger. 
Practically,  Clare  was  quite  alone ;  she  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  no  one,  she  had  no  guide  for 
her  feelings  or  actions,  and  she  had  just  drifted  into 
a  position  in  which  she  needed  careful  direction. 
She  had  refrained  from  mentioning  her  meeting 
with  the  stranger,  more  on  Mrs.  Carruthers's  ac- 
count than  on  her  own,  from  the  usual  motive, — 
apprehension  lest,  by  some  unreasonable  turn  of 
Air.  Carruthers's  temper,  she  might  be  brought 
"  into  a  scrape."  Her  curiosity  had  been  strongly 
excited  by  tlie  discovery  that  Mrs.  Carruthers  had 
some  sort  of  accjuaintance  with  Paul  Ward,  or,  at 
least,  with  his  name ;  but  she  adhered  to  her  resolu- 
tion, and  kept  silence  for  the  present. 

!Mrs.  Carruthers's  son  had  always  been  an  object 
of  tacit  interest  to  Clare.  She  had  not  been  fully 
informed  of  the  circumstances  of  her  uncle's  mar- 
riage, and  she  understood  vaguely  that  George 
Dallas  was  an  individual  held  in  disfavor  by  the 
august  master  of  Poynings ;  so  her  natural  delicacy 
of  feeling  conijuered  her  curiosity,  and  she  ab- 
stained from  mentioning  George  to  his  mother  or  to 
Mr.  Carruthers,  and  also  fi-om  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  gassip  on  the  subject  which  occasionally 
ai*ose  in  her  presence. 

In  Mrs.  Carruthers's  dressing-room  a  portrait  hung, 
which  Clare  had  been  told  by  Mrs.  Brookes  was 
that  of  her  mistress's  son,  when  a  fine,  brave,  prom- 
ising boy  ten  ycai-s  old.  Clare  had  felt  an  interest 
in  the  picture,  not  only  for  Mrs.  Carruthers's  sake, 
but  because  she  liked  the  face  which  it  portrayed, — 
the  clear  bright  brown  eyes,  the  long  curling  hair, 
the  brilliant  dark  complexion,  the  bold,  frank,  glee- 
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fill  expression.  Once  or  twice  slie  had  said  a  few 
wonis  in  praise  of  the  picture,  and  once  she  ha<l 
ventured  to  ask  Mrs.  Carruthers  if  her  son  still  re- 
sembled it.  The  mother  had  answered  her,  with  a 
sigh,  th:it  he  was  greatly  changed,  and  no  one  would 
now  recognize  the  picture  as  a  likeness  of  him. 

Tiie  dignified  and  decorous  household  at  Poynings 
pursued  its  luxurious  way  with  less  apparent  disu- 
nion among  its  principal  membiTS  than  is  generally 
to  be  seen  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
but  with  little  real  community  of  feeling  or  of  inter- 
est. Mrs.  Carruthere  was  a  popular  person  in  soci- 
ety, and  Clare  was  liked  as  much  as  she  w.is  ad- 
miretl.  As  for  Mr.  Carruthers,  he  was  Mr.  Carru- 
thers of  Poynings,  and  that  fact  sufliced  for  the 
neighborhood  almost  as  completely  as  it  satisfied 
himself. 

The  unexpected  return  of  her  uncle  from  York 
had  caused  Clare  no  particular  emotion.  She  was 
standing  at  the  French  window  of  the  breakfast- 
room,  feeding  a  colony  of  birds,  her  out-door  pen- 
sioners, when  the  carriage  made  its  appearance. 
Slie  had  just  obser>'ed  the  fact,  and  was  quietly  pur- 
suing her  occupation,  when  Mrs.  Carruthers,  who 
had  left  the  breakfast-room  half  an  hour  before,  re- 
turned, looking  so  pale,  and  with  so  unmistakable 
an  expression  of  terror  in  her  face,  that  Clare  looked 
at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  Your  uncle  has  come  back,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
not  well,  I  cannot  meet  him  yet.  Go  to  the  door, 
Clare,  and  tell  him  I  am  not  well,  and  am  still  in 
my  room.  Pray  go,  my  dear ;  don't  delay  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  Certainly  I  will  go,"  answered  Clare,  leaving 
the  window  and  crossing  the  room  as  she  spoke : 
♦'but  —  " 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  ails  me  another  time,  but  go 
now  —  go,"  said  Mrs.  Carruthers ;  and,  without 
another  word,  the  girl  obeyed  her.  She  had  seen 
the  carnage  at  a  turn  in  the  avenue ;  now  the 
wheels  were  grinding  the  gravel  of  the  sweep  oppo- 
site the  hall  door.  In  a  minute  Clare  was  receiving 
her  uncle  on  the  steps,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers,  having 
thrown  the  bonnet  and  shawl  she  had  just  taken  out 
for  her  proi)osed  expedition  to  the  shrubbery  back 
into  the  wardrobe,  removed  her  gown,  and  replaced 
it  by  a  dressing-gown,  wa.s  awaiting  her  husband's 
approach  with  a  beating  heart  and  an  aching  head. 
Had  he  met  her  son  ?  Had  he  passed  him  unseen 
upon  the  road  ?  Would  Mrs.  Brookes  succeed,  un- 
seen and  unsuspected,  in  executing  the  commission 
with  which  she  had  hurriedly  charged  her  ? 

"  She  is  in  a  scrape  of  some  sort,"  Clare  thought, 
as  she  accompanied  her  uncle  to  his  wife's  dressing- 
room.  "What  can  have  happened  since  ho  left 
home?     Can   it  have   anything  to  do  with  Paul 
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Puxcii  says  that  the  companion  game  to  Parlor 
Cro<iuct  is  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

The  author  of  "  Self- Help,"  "  Brief  Biographies," 
etc.,  is  engaged  on  another  work  to  be  published 
early  next  year. 

A  TYi'OonAPHiCAL^ete  will  be  celebrated  at  Mi- 
lan, says  L'Opinione,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Panfilo  Castiildi,  who  first  invented  movable  type. 
The  invention  of  Castaldi  will  be  immortalized  by  a 
monument,  the  work  of  a  Milanese  sculptor,  Giu- 
seppe Corti.    '♦  We  have  reason  to  believe,"  adds 


the  same  Italian  paper,  "  that  all  the  printers  of  all 
the  Italian  cities  will  be  represented  at  this  festival 
which  is  to  do  homage  to  one  of  the  glories  of 
Italy."  > 

JIr.  Robert  Buchanan  is  about  to  edit  an  illus- 
trated volume  of  rural  poetry  entitled  "  Wayside 
Poesies." 

A  MAUBLE  statue  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  represent- 
ing him  as  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchcfjuer,  in  his 
robes  of  office,  is  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  niches 
of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool. 

In  Boucicault's  new  play,  the  "  Long  Strike,"  a 
telegraph  office,  with  all  the  apparatus  in  full  opera- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  effective  scenes.  The  dra- 
ma, which  is  an  adaptation  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novel, 
"  Mary  Barton,"  has  made  a  great  hit  in  London. 

Mr.  Pkrcy  Fitzgerald  promises,  in  January,  a 
new  and  complete  Life  of  David  Garrick,  in  which 
his  claims  to  recognition  for  social  gii\s,  private 
worth,  generosity  and  virtue,  as  well  as  for  dramatic 
ability,  will  be  put  forward  and  insisted  on.  That 
there  is  an  opening  for  such  a  work,  a  single  glance 
at  the  meagre  accounts  of  Murphy  and  Da  vies  will 
show. 

Pretty  Princess  Dagmar  has  had  a  reception  of 
Oriental  magnificence  at  St.  Petersburg.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience,  she  has  become  one  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  is  said, 
the  Crown  Prince  takes  her  as  his  bride.  Russia 
hopes  in  this  way  to  become  possessed,  in  time,  of 
Denmark,  and  thus  to  obtain  an  outlet  from  the 
Baltic.  Such,  at  least,  is  tlie  story.  The  eldest  son, 
her  first  betrothed,  being  removed  by  death,  she  is 
tacked  on  to  the  second. 

Two  Continental  newspajwrs,  one  of  which  has 
had  the  longest  life,  and  the  other  the  longest  name, 
have  ceased  to  appear.  The  firet  is  the  Frankfort 
Post-Zeituin/,  founded  in  IGIG,  by  the  Prince  of 
Tour  and  Taxis,  and  continued  by  the  princes  of 
that  house  till  Taxis  and  Hapsburg  and  the  Postal 
Confederation  broke  up.  The  second  defunct  is  the 
Jlousselarschnieuicccodigingsblad,  a  Flemish  paper, 
whose  very  readers  must  have  been  out  of  breath 
in  pronouncing  its  name. 

A  late  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  con- 
tains a  charge  against  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  of  hav- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  currying  favor  with  the  liadical 
party,  struck  out  of  the  last  edition  of  his  works  a 
passage  in  his  treatise  on  "  Political  I'k.'onoiny,"  re- 
flecting on  the  Americans  as  being  wholly  devoted 
to  dollar-hunting.  The  Mortiittg  Stxr  is  indignant 
at  this  charge,  and  remarks  that  Mr.  Mill  may  fairly 
have  altered  his  mind,  in  consecjuence  of  the  self- 
sacrificin<;  conduct  of  the  American  people,  and 
their  higu  regard  for  great  principles,  during  the 
civil  war.  The  honesty  of  a  tlistinguished  writer 
was  never  questioned  on  more  frivolous  grounds. 

ALTHoroii  historical  painting  has  never  been  a 
lucrative  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  a  certain  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Melville,  of  London,  have  made  a  desjMjrate 
venture  in  it.  "  Encouraged  by  many  expressions 
of  approbation  from  aldermen  and  common  council- 
lors," Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  have  occui)ied  them- 
selves for  the  last  four  years  in  covering  one  hun- 
drt;d  and  fifty  superficial  feet  of  canvas  with  the 
portraits  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  those  worthies 
JUS  they  appeared  at  a  city  feast  given  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  his  Royal 
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Highness.  Now  that  their  magnum  opus  is  com- 
pleted, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  are  rather  perplexed 
as  to  its  future  disposition  ;  for  it  is  not  every  col- 
lector who  wants  to  buy  the  portraits  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  aldermen  and  common  councillors, 
nor  are  there  many  private  houses  capable  of  hang- 
ing advantageously  such  an  acreage  of  art.  The 
family  portrait  wliich  so  puzzled  the  good  Mr. 
Primrose  in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  was  nothing 
to  this ! 

Paris  Gossip.  —  Victorine  Sardeau,  Dumas,  Jr., 
Angier,  and  Ponsard  are  the  most  fortunate  play- 
writers  in  France.  The  first-named  dramatist  has 
had  another  triumph  in  his  comedy  Nos  hons  Vil- 
lageoia,  recently  produced  at  the  Gymnase.  Of 
every  actor  and  actress,  Jules  Janin  speaks  with 
enthusiasm,  but  especially  when  referring  to  the 
elo(^uence,  talent,  and  emotion  of  Lafont,  tliat  "  old 
comedian  filled  with  the  passionate  ardor  of  youth, 
and  brilliant  with  the  fire  of  his  very  best  days." 

Rumors  about  the  health  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon are  incessantly  circulated,  both  in  Paris  and 
London.  No  two  of  them  agree  as  to  the  complaint, 
but  all  assert  that  he  is  very  ill.  Tlie  secret  is  strictly 
kept  by  the  few  to  whom  the  truth  must  be  known, 
but  all  the  evidence  points  to  one  conclusion.  The 
Emperor  is  ill,  and  ill  of  some  disease  which  does  not 
kill  and  does  not  keep  him  in  bed,  but  is  attended 
with  great  suffering.  Beyond  that  all  is  conjecture, 
and  of  all  the  conjectures  the  wildest  seems  to  be 
the  one  which  represents  the  P]mperor  as  suffering 
from  monomania. 

A  curious  horse  case  has  been  tried  in  Paris. 
People  skilled  in  horses  are  always  reluctant  to  buy 
animals  with  wrinkled  or  corrugated  hoofs ;  such  a 
defect  being  usually  the  result  of  previous  inflam- 
mation. Count  Edgar  de  Praslin  lately  bought  a 
hack  of  M.  Tony  Montel,  the  well-known  Champs 
Elysees  dealer,  for  £1-40,  which  seemed  to  have  ad- 
mirable feet.  The  next  day,  when  its  hoofs  were 
washed,  it  was  found  that  they  were  full  of  holes 
and  creases,  which  had  been  cleverly  plugged  with 
tar  and  caoutchouc,  and  then  finished  off  with  black 
varnish.  M.  Tony  Montel  unsuccessfully  pleaded 
the  usage  of  the  trade ;  he  was  sentenced  to  take 
the  horse  back,  refund  its  price,  and  pay  all  expen- 
ses and  costs  of  the  suit. 

A  strangely  sorrowful,  yet  dramatic  story,  is  told 
of  the  Empress  Charlotte  of  Mexico.  It  is  said,  and 
it  seems  to  be  true,  that  the  fatigues  and  excitements 
of  the  last  few  years,  culminating  in  the  final  refusal 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  assist  Mexico  with  fur- 
ther troops  or  treasure,  have  overset  her  reason. 
Tlie  unhappy  lady,  daughter  and  wife  of  reigning 
sovereigns,  has  become  a  monomaniac,  believes 
herself  surrounded  with  poisoners,  and  recently 
besought  the  Pope  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  the 
Vatican,  where  alone  she  was  safe.  This  request 
could  not  Ih;  granted,  more  especially  as  Maximilian 
is  under  the  censure  of  the  Church,  and  the  Em- 
press has  since  been  escorted  by  her  brother,  the 
Comte  de  Flandres,  to  Miramar. 

The  Prexse  says  that  the  ivory  arm-chair  pre- 
sented by  the  City  of  Lubeck  to  Gustavus  Vasa  was 
sold  in  1825  to  M.  Schinkel,  a  chamberlain  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  for  120,000  francs;  that  the 
praycr-lx)ok  used  by  Charles  I.  of  England  on  the 
scaffold  feU;hed  2,500  francs ;  that  the  coat  worn  by 
Charles  XII.  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  was  sold  in 
Edinburgh  for  501,000  francs;  and  that  in  1816, 
Lord  ISchwarterbury  gave  16,595  francs  for  a  tooth 


of  Newton,  which  is  now  set  in  a  ring  and  worn  by 
the  eldest  branch  of  that  noble  farnily.  There  is  an 
affectation  of  accuracy  in  the  price  paid  for  New- 
ton's tooth  that  is  delicious.  E.xpense  was  evidently 
no  object  to  the  noble  Lord  Schwarterbury. 

The  French  themselves  are  beginning  to  laugh  at 
the  simulated  anxiety  which  their  journalists  pro- 
fess to  decide  their  squabbles  by  the  first  scratch. 
Thc^Tintamarre,  a  satirical  feuillelon,  has  given  its 
confreres  the  following  hint  that  their  sublimities 
are  verging  on  the  ridiculous.  Two  of  its  contribu- 
tors, Messrs.  Rossignol  and  Maxime,  agreed  to  fight, 
and  went  to  the  field  of  honor,  duly  provided  with 
swords  and  seconds;  but  when  the  men  were 
stripped  and  placed,  the  seconds  interposed,  and 
after  haying  drawn  up  the  following  memorandum, 
they  all  four  breakfasted  amicably  together  and  re- 
turned to  their  desks :  "  The  undersigned  seconds, 
seeing  from  the  look  of  their  principals,  and  the  way 
they  grasped  their  swords,  that  they  were  not  in 
earnest,  and  considering  that  the  cause  of  the  duel 
is  a  mere  trifle,  decide  that  it  cannot  take  place." 

The  head  of  Richelieu  has  been  discovered  in  the 
possession  of  an  ancient  family  of  Bretagne,  and  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, for  presentation  to  the  Emperor.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star  gives  the  follow- 
ing curious  account  of  the  affair :  "  The  head  was 
separated  from  the  corpse  during  the  first  revolution, 
at  which  period  the  populace  was  seized  with  a 
mania  for  breaking  open  the  tombs  of  the  aristocracy. 
M.  Fortoul  was  the  fii-st  person  to  w^hom  it  occurred 
to  restore  the  head  to  the  remains  of  the  once  mighty 
Cardinal ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  he  failed 
to  do  so.  The  present  Emperor,  with  the  help  of 
M.  Duruy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
been  more  successful.  Authentic  documents  prov- 
ing its  identity  have  been  sent  up  with  it.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  head  of  the  Cardinal  was  bagged  by 
a  hosier  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  during  the  breaking 
open  of  his  tomb.  The  mob  got  into  the  coffin,  and, 
trampling  upon  the  embalmed  corpse,  cut  it  in  pieces. 
The  head  was  instantly  taken  possession  of  by  the 
hosier,  who,  taking  a  favorable  opportunity,  hid  it 
under  his  clothes,  proud  and  happy  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  so  valuable  a  relic.  Fearing,  however, 
tliat  it  would  be  found  out  that  he  had  robbed  this 
treasure,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  idea  of 
sawing  it  in  two,  so  that  the  face  alone  is  preserved, 
from  the  forehead  to  the  chin.  It  is  this  mask,  as  it 
were,  that  is  now  at  the  Ministcre  de  I'lnstruction 
Publique.  It  is  perfectly  mahogany-color ;  the  teeth 
are  beautifully  white,  and  the  moustache  and  im- 
perial are  of  a  reddish  brown.  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagni's  portrait,  which  we  have  all  gazed  at  in  the 
s(piare  room  of  the  Louvre,  is  proved  to  be  a  mar- 
vellous likeness,  —  the  outline  of  the  features  as  cor- 
rect as  though  it  had  been  photographed.  Living 
and  dead,  he  was  and  is  an  enigma ;  and  as  we  have 
the  jaw  of  Moliere  to  stare  at,  we  might  be  allowed 
to  gaze  at  his  eminence  likewise.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  he  felt  whirling  along  by  special  train. 
As  he  rested  his  aching  head  on  the  velvet  cushions 
of  his  gilded  barge,  and  glided  in  stately  pomp  down 
the  I>oire  to  Lyons,  followed  by  his  doomed  prison- 
ers, the  courtier  Cruy  Mois,  and  the  witty  De  Thou, 
great  would  have  been  his  amazement  could  a 
prophet  have  told  him  that  centuries  later  the  same 
iiead  would  come  up  to  Paris  at  the  pace  of  forty 
miles  per  hour,  in  a  common  packing-case,  at  the 
fiat  of  an  Emperor  of  France,  whose  ancestor  at  that 
period  was  a  private  gentleman  of  Corsica." 
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LIFE   IN   DONEGAL. 

At  the  end  of  summer,  that  curious  creature,  the 
Cockney,  underj^oes  a  process  corresponding  j)ar- 
tially  to  the  liybernation  of  the  mole,  and  partially 
to  the  passage  of  the  herring.  He  departs,  usually 
in  a  shoal  (an  excursion  train),  from  his  wonted 
habitation,  and  seeks  out  a  retired  spot  where  he 
may  burrow  for  a  brief  period  in  retirement.  Ex- 
traordinary it  is  to  observe  how  an  animal  naturally 
so  gregarious,  at  this  one  season  begins  to  yearn  for 
(piiet,  to  "  babble  of  green  fields,"  and  find  unlim- 
ited interest  in  legends  of  Swiss  chalets  which  com- 
bine Alpine  solitude  with  well-kept  tables,  and 
splendid  apartments  with  chaises  of  four  francs 
a  day. 

At  other  times  of  the  year,  however,  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Londoner  for  "  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness"  partake  of  the  visionary  character  of 
the  wishes  for  the  blessings  of  a  private  station  to  be 
heard  from  the  lips  of  statesmen  who  at  the  same 
time  retain  office  to  the  last  hour  they  can  do  so 
with  decency.  The  Londoner  talks  in  raptures  of 
rural  joys,  of  the  smell  of  hay-fields  and  sound  of 
murnuiring  brooks,  and  sighs  at  odd  moments  with 
his  wife  for 

"  SoBe  bright  little  isle  of  our  own 
In  a  blue  summer  ocean,  far  off  and  alone  "  ; 

but  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he  prefers  Hyde  Park 
to  tlie  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  veiy  judi- 
ciously stops  for  nine  months  of  the  year  in  Bromp- 
ton  or  Bayswater  accordingly. 

If  it  should  happen  to  any  parent  with  a  mind 
thus  well  regulated,  to  possess  a  son  troubled  with  si 
strong  desire  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada  or  New 
Zealand,  we  should  recommend,  as  tiie  best  possible 
remedy,  that  the  youth  should  be  induced  to  make 
a  short  and  esisy  trial  of  how  he  really  likes  solitude, 
by  spending  si.K  months  or  so  in  the  county  of  Done- 

fal.  If  he  pass  through  that  ordeal,  and  return  to 
/ondon  still  talking  of  the  delights  of  living  out  of 
the  world,  then  let  him  go  by  all  means  to  the  An- 
tipodes, or  the  society  of  those  sweet  creatures 
which  brave  Sir  S.  Baker  met  about  Gondokoro. 
He  has  certainly  a  "  call "  from  St  Anthony. 

Donegal  (not  Donegal,  dear  brother  Cockneys,  as 
you  are  sure  to  pronounce  it)  is  a  vast  shire  some 
forty  miles  long  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  that  island  of 
whose  history  and  geogi-aphy  you  know  less  than  of 
those  of  KamtschatKa.  Donegal  is  large,  and  Done- 
gal is  beautiful  in  a  certain  wild,  desolate  style. 
Thei-e  is  a  magnificent  ix)ck-bound  coast  to  the 
north,  and  a  bay  like  tiie  Bristol  Channel  swanning 
with  fish  to  the  south,  and  plenty  of  mountains  and 


salmon  rivers,  and  a  few  woods  here  and  there; 
altogether  a  county  which  in  England  people  would 
walk  over  and  talk  over  perpetually.  But  it  is  in 
Ireland,  and  at  the  outermost  and  most  inaccessible 
rim  of  Ireland.  So  who  cares  for  its  beauty  or  its 
wildness  ?  Few  tourists  ever  hear  of  it.  Beyond 
the  immediate  corner  of  the  little  county  town 
nearest  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  is  hardly  a 
resident  gentleman.  Half  of  it  is  a  vast  district, 
thinly  inhabited  by  the  poorest  of  poor  Irish-speak- 
ing cottiers;  and,  if  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  were 
not  beyond  suspicion,  we  should  entertain  private 
doubts  whether  the  villages  marked  sparsely  in  the 
map  were  not  fancifully  introduced,  as  in  Hudibras'a 
days,  when 

"  Geographers  on  Africk's  downs 
Stuck  elephants  for  want  of  towns." 

Here  is  a  true  sketch  of  life  in  Donegal,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  before-named  young  aspirants  for  the 
backwoods. 

A  small  house,  (there  is  not  a  large  one  in  the 
county,  we  imagine,)  bright  enough,  but  somewhat 
dilapidated  and  oddly  contrasting  with  the  pretty 
London  furniture  imported  by  its  occupants,  grounds 
undulated  and  wooded,  with  a  salmon  river  and  a 
little  subsidiary  torrent  through  them.  Behind,  a 
noble  range  of  seven  mountains.  In  front,  a  mile  or 
two  away,  the  sea.  Of  course,  all  very  beautiftd 
and  charming.  Very  delightful  was  it  in  spring  to 
ramble  through  the  pine-wood  with  the  ground  so 
blue  with  blue-bells  as  to  look  like  bits  of  sky  fallen 
through  the  trees.  Very  soothing  was  it  to  lie  be- 
side the  river  in  summer  among  the  heather  and 
flowering  fern  .in<l  sweet  orchids,  and  listen  to  the 
roar  of  the  waterfall,  and  watch  the  golden  salmon 
leaping  up  the  rocks.  Very  sweet  was  it,  late  in 
tlie  long  midsummer  twilight  night,  to  wander  on 
through  the  valley  after  the  sun  had  gone  down 
lH»hin<l  the  purple  Siefwngehh-ffr,  and  when  every 
herb  and  flower,  broom  and  gorse,  and  pine-tree 
and  honeysuckle,  exhaled  their  perfume  as  flowers 
only  breathe  in  the  soft,  rich,  Irish  atmosphere. 
Th<»8e  were  pleasant  things.  Then  there  were 
sports  for  such  as  loved  them ;  that  large  portion  of 
English  humanity  which  never  thoroughly  enjoys 
Nature  unices  it  have  a  chance  to  strike  out  a  few 
of  her  living  beauties  ;  to  entrap  one  or  two  of  the 
golden  salmon  darting  among  the  deep  dark  pools ; 
to  stretch  lifeU'SS  the  playful  brown  hare  leaping 
among  the  grass  ;  to  fill  the  boat  with  shuddering, 
gasping  creatures,  dragged  by  the  net  from  tlie 
depths  of  the  sea.  There  were  abundance  of  all 
these  sports  in  Donegal.  Above  all,  the  sea-fishing, 
—  a  curious  scene.  ■  ■>.  j/i 
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The  bay,  much  like  the  bay  of  Spezzia,  save  for 
Irish  {jrays  in  lieu  of  Italian  blues  and  ]>urples,  was 
at  some  seasons  literally  swanuing  with  fish.  First 
there  came  the  little  silvery  sprats,  in  such  shoals 
that  the  fishermen  could  scarcely  haul  in  their  nets 
into  their  boats,  and  soon  stood  up  to  their  knees  in 
the  livinfj  mass.  Many  a  time  have  we  watched 
pictures  Tike  Raphael's  cartoon,  where  a  "  mii*acu- 
lous  draught "  was  hauled  to  land.  On  the  shore 
stood  women  and  children,  whole  villagefuls,  bear- 
ing every  species  of  dish,  plate,  kettle  and  ba.sket, 
and  bag,  hat,  shawl,  pillow-case,  to  bear  away  a 
share  of  the  spoil.  After  long  starvation  on  scanty 
oatmeal  and  diseased  potatoes,  very  welcome  was 
the  ocean's  gift  of  plenteous  meals.  Sprats  (or,  as 
those  who  were  supposed  to  speak  English  called 
them,  "  sprit"),  —  sprit  for  breakfast,  sprit  for  din- 
ner, sprit  for  supper,  sprit  laid  up  in  salt  in  heaps 
in  the  houses,  — sprit,  sprit,  sprit.  Everytliing  was 
redolent  of  sprit.  The  villages  smelt  of  it ;  the  men 
and  women's  Sunday  clothes  (kept  in  the  recepta- 
ck«  of  the  salted  sprits)  were  odorous  half  a  mile 
oir.  There  was  no  end  of  the  sprit.  Then,  when 
nobody  could  eat  any  more,  great  tumuli  of  sprit 
were  made  before  the  fishermen's  houses,  like  Dan- 
ish "  kitchen-middens,"  whei-e  the  sprits  slowly  de- 
cayed, and  then,  at  the  last  stage,  were  dug  out,  all 
shmiug  with  phosphorus,  and  spread  over  the  potato- 
fields  as  manure.     Horrible  stench  ! 

Then,  after  the  sprit,  came  the  mackerel,  and 
when  the  mackerel  aj)peared  in  the  bay,  the  por- 
])oiscs  came,  and  sometimes  a  school  of  small  whales. 
Great  was  the  exitement.  Mackerel-fishing  was 
animated  enough ;  the  pretty  green  and  purple  fish 
leaping  up  as  iast  as  the  hooks  were  thrown,  so 
that  we  have  seen  fourteen  dozen  caught  in  an  hour 
or  two  with  a  couple  of  lines.  But  the  most  curious 
sight  to  one  unaccustomed  to  such  things  was  the 
long-line  fishing.  A  cord,  about  eight  hundred 
yards  long,  was  suspended  in  the  sea  from  two 
corks,  and  left  for  about  an  hour  alone,  the  boats 
rowing  away.  From  every  yard  or  two  of  the  cord 
hung  .1  short  line,  with  a  hook  and  bait  attache<l, 
thus  forming,  doubtless,  to  the  poor  fishes  a  whole 
festoon  of  irresistible  atti-actions. 

When  the  boat  returned,  one  cork  was  shipped, 
and  then  the  hauling-in  began.  Such  monstei-s  as 
there  were  !  Here  a  cod  ;  next  a  great  conger  eel, 
violently  struggling,  and  curling,  and  entangling  all 
the  line  ;  here  a  beautiful  red-gold  fish  of  the  roach 
kind,  whose  true  name  we  know  not  (the  Irish  call 
it  a  Brazy),  whose  colors,  as  it  came  out  of  the  water, . 
were  like  the  setting  sun  for  beauty ;  then  a  huge 
hake,  four  feet  lonj'  ;  then  star-fish,  and  sea-mice, 
and  blubbers,  which  the  fishermen  turned  angrily 
away ;  then  a  splendid  turbot  (such  as  Charles 
would  value  at  a  jwund),  to  be  sold  presently  on 
the  shore  for  a  shilling  ;  then  more  eels,  and  brazies, 
and  mackerel  and  star-fish,  and  a  hideous  monster, 
called  erroneously  a  sun-fish,  with  great  (^re-eyes, 
and  a  mouth  forming  the  semicircle  of  his  nearly 
circular  figure.  We  open  this  mouth,  and  half- 
way about  his  efjuator  there  is  a  .sort  of  valve  which 
lifts  readily,  and  l)ehold  !  we  look  down  all  the  way 
to  his  tail  —  and  pop  him  back  in  the  water  direct- 
ly. All  together  there  are  some  dozen  of  fine  tur- 
boto,  and  lieside  them  three  or  four  hundred-weight 
of  coarser  fish. 

Sucli  are  the  amusements  of  Donegal ;  but  as  the 
time  goes  on  these  excitements  are  somewhat  coun- 
terbalanced. Those  heroines  of  old  novels  who  lived 
for  weeks  in  noisome  dungeons  without  change  of 


raiment,  and  came  out  as  fresh  as  roses,  with  nicely- 
brushed  hair  and  clean  white  muslin  robes,  were 
very  much  on  a  par  with  those  modern  heroes  of 
books  of  travel  who  live  in  Norway  or  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  on  a  few  handfuls  of  meal  and  bad  water, 
and  all  the  time  retain  the  most  enchanting  spirits, 
and  view  life  as  altogether  delightful.  AVhen  Baker 
tells  us  that  he  was  satisfied  to  die  of  starvation  and 
fever,  after  achieving  his  glorious  discovery,  but  only 
wished  that  he  migiit  be  permitted  to  eat  a  chop  and 
drink  a  glass  of  Allsopp  before  he  died  ;  and  when 
he  hints  that,  after  living  for  months  on  something 
very  like  the  food  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  doubt 
did  steal  over  him  whether  Solomon  was  f/uile  justi- 
fied in  preferring  "  a  dry  moi-sel  where  love  is,  to  a 
stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith  " ;:  when,  we  say. 
Baker  tells  us  these  things,  we  all  feel  he  is  a  man 
and  a  brother.  The  ethereal  hero,  on  the  other 
hand,  Avho  discovers  no  Sources  of  anything,  but 
professes  to  live  a  life  of  raj)ture  unbroken  by  the 
mterruption  of  meals,  —  that  hero  we  feel  to  be 
simply  superhuman.  His  place  would  be  on  Olym- 
pus ;  only  on  Olympus  ambrosia  and  nectar  were 
served  with  sufficient  regularity. 

In  Donegal,  when  we  dwelt  there  at  least,  there 
were  diseased  potatoes ;  there  was  bread  innocent 
of  barm ;  there  was  salt  beef  of  the  worst  possible 
quality,  and  (when  there  was  no  fresh  fish)  there 
was  precisely  nothing  else,  always  excepting  salt 
sprit,  of  which  the  very  name  was  abomination. 
"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,"  I  am  aware ; 
but  certainly  most  of  us  want  a  few  things  beside 
bad  salt  beef  and  diseased  potatoes.  Sometimes  one 
has  an  illness  or  a  bad  accident  (as  happened  to  the 
writer,  falling  over  the  river-bank  and  snapping  the 
tendon  Achilles,  the  doctor  being  forty  miles  off), 
one  wants  the  common  remedies  for  a  cold,  and  not 
a  lozenge  or  a  pot  of  jelly  is  to  be  had  ;  above  all, 
one  wants  ink,  books,  and  paper,  and  none  are  to 
be  procured  short  of  a  pilgrim;ige.  The  post  must 
be  sent  for  some  dozen  English  miles.  It  rains,  it 
snows,  it  blows.  Shall  the  poor  boy  and  pony  be 
sent  so  far  this  >vild  wejvther  (which  lasts  for  a  week 
together),  on  the  chance  that  one  of  tiie  few  friends 
who  still  remember  we  exist,  has  shown  pity  on  us 
and  written  us  a  letter  ? 

Everybody  thinks  lettere  a  bore  in  London.  In 
ordinary  English  country  places  or  pleasant  spots 
abroad,  whence  we  too  may  send  our  budget  of 
news,  letters  arc  among  the  common  pleasures  of 
every  day  ;  but  let  anybody  who  Ix^lieves  in  the  dis- 
interestedness of  correspondents  go  and  live  in  some 
utterly  out-of-the-way  phice,  whence  his  lettei-s  can 
bear  nothing  but  egotism,  and  observe  how  his  post- 
bag's  contents  dwindle  and  shrink,  fine  by  degi-ees 
and  beautifully  less,  till  he  begins  to  look  on  the 
agent  who  forwards  his  Times  as  the  only  faithful 
friend  he  has  in  the  world.  But  what  is  the  use 
even  of  the  Times  when  he  is  so  far  from  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  world,  and  has  not  a  single  accjuaint- 
ance  with  whom  to  speak  of  the  Tiiiuni  V  We  would 
venture  to  wivger  a  lai-ge  sum  that  not  three  copies 
of  the  world-famous  Thunderer  are  despatched  to 
Donegal,  and  a  small  one  that  there  ia  not  a  single 
subecriber  in  the  county. 

Such  are  the  }>n)s  and  cotts  of  living  at  the  north- 
ernmost angle  of  Ireland.  If  the  i-oader  will  umler- 
take  the  trial,  and  come  from  it  not  cured  of  all  dis- 
position to  dwell  henceforth  in  "  the  uttenno.st  parts 
of  the  earth,"  we  shall  be  extremely  6urj)rised. 
'*  Better  twenty  years  of  Europe  than  a  eycle  of 
Cathay." 
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"do  Mill)  society!  Of  course  he  won't,  yet. 
Why,  tlie  ohl  man  has  scarcely  been  dead  six 
Diontlis,  and  it  is  n't  two  since  the  poor  lads 
were  tirowned  in  the  Dike,  —  a  lucky  chance  for 
him." 

"  That  'rt  no  matter.  Mr.  Ilu^h  Carton  is  not 
a  near  relative.  Where  they  fished  him  up  from, 
no  one  can  tell.  And  then  he  has  an  invalid 
aister." 

"  To  whom  he  is  very  good." 
Tlii.s  was  from  an  elderly  bachelor  who  was  grim 
and  testy,  but  whose  te8tine«s  no  one  minded  much. 
He  took  snuff  as  he  said  it ;  he  also  struck  his  cane 
into  the  carpet  savagely,  as  though  that  had  been 
the  speaker,  and  waiited  putting  down. 

''  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  man,  worthy 
the  name,  would  n't  be  good  to  an  invalid  sister  ?  " 
persisted  this  gentleman. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Crane,  of  course.  But  then 
she  is  an  invalid,  you  know,  which  might  be 
against  —  " 

"  H(!r  brother's  dancing  attendance  on  a  bevy  of 
music-mad  young  ladies,  and  screaming  up  to  B 
flat,"  saiil  Mr.  Crane,  pulling  a  face.  "  Well,  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  musical,  and  I  have  already 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Carton.  I  should  say  that 
he  is  not  musical  either.  Sorry  to  disappoint  you." 
The  three  Misses  (Jrafton  looked  at  each  other 
and  smiled.  The  parish  of  Dykewood  was  emi- 
nently a  musical  parish.  It  was  about  to  take  part 
in  a  grand  amateur  concert,  to  which  everybody  for 
miles  round  was  expected  to  come,  and  its  great 
desideratum  had  long  been  a  good  tenor.  Baritones 
there  were  in  plenty,  and  these  had  to  be  pressed  into 
tenor  service  ;  but  they  were  thin,  for  the  most 
part,  like  vin  ordinaire :  and  besides,  they  could 
not  take  the  high  notes.  Now,  a  real  tenor,  after 
the  fashion  of  Mario  or  Sims  R«eves,  was  the  thing 
wanted ;  therefore,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Carton's  some- 
what thin  brown  cheeks,  moustaches,  long  hair, 
and  general  foreign  appearance,  it  had  bei-n  sug- 
gested as  not  impossible  that  he  might  supply  the 
aeficiency. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Miss  Grafton,  "  we  will  not 
take  him  at  your  valuation,  Mr.  Crane." 

"  No  one  exj^cts  you  to  do  so,  young  ladies," 
retorte*!  Mr.  Crane.  "  The  proof  of  the  pudding  — 
but  I  tiirgot,  that  's  vulgar.  I^isten,  however,  to  an 
old  fogie.  I  venture  to  predict  —  nay,  I  would  lay 
a  small  wager  that  the  concourse  of  you  —  (iraflons, 
Hetheringt«m8,  Wilsons,  every  one  —  don't  extract 
five  comKfCutive  wonis  from  this  taciturn  gentleman. 
I  could  n't ;  and  1  talkiid  about  top-dressing,  and 
the  crojw,  and  the  game  laws,  —  all  that  would  nat- 
urally interest  a  conntrj-  gentleman.  I  don't  be- 
lieve myself  that  ho  knows  what  it  is  he  has  comti 
into.  The  only  time  I  swwedetl  in  attracting  his 
att*mtion  for  a  moment,  was  when  I  spoke  of  that 
poor  Mrs.  Wynne,  who  lives  over  there,  yon  know, 
almost  inside  his  park.  I  sup|X)se  it  was  l)ecause 
she  is  a  cripple,  like  his  sister,"  ^Vgain  the  young 
ladies  smile*!. 

"  Ay,"  sai<l  Mr.  Crane,  "  laugh  if  you  will,  ladies. 
I  dare  say  you  think  a  c-nisty  old  fellow  like  mi' 
wouldn't  l)e  very  likelv  to  entertain  this  new  lion  ; 
but  you  may  be  mistaken.  "  Wliy,  he  's  thirty-five 
if  he  's  a  day,  and  the  gray  hairs  are  coming." 

"  His  voice  will  be  in  its  prime,  Mr.  Cnuie,"  said 
the  ladies. 


"  His  voice  !  his  voice  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Crane  ; 
"  as  if  a  human  being  were  nothing  but  a  mechanical 
contrivance  for  emitting  sound.  And,"  he  added, 
softly,  "  the  man  has  known  sorrow." 

He  got  up  to  go  as  he  spoke,  and  the  girls  shook 
hands  with  him  good-humoredly  enough,  for  he 
was  not  so  sour  as  he  seemed,  and  in  spite  of  his 
caustic  speeches,  he  was  i*ather  a  favorite  amongst 
them. 

^leantime  the  object  of  these  remarks  was  walk- 
ing about  the  lawn  of  Dykewood  Park  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth;  a  tall,  nmscular  man,  with  a  rather 
worn  brown  face,  and  eyes  that  would  have  struck  a 
stranger  as  having  a  pitiful,  hunted  look  in  them  at 
times.  When  his  possessions  became  a  i-eality  to 
him,  instead  of  appearing  like  a  dream,  from  which 
he  was  afraid  every  moment  of  awaking,  this  wore 
off;  but  at  present  he  could  hardly  believe  that  for- 
tune, adverse  to  him  from  childhood,  ha<l  suddenly 
turned  upon  him  her  pleasant  smiles. 

There  were  gardeners  at  work  in  the  shrubberies 
and  amongst  the  flower-beds ;  and  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  them,  Mr.  Carton  stood  still  with  a  sudden 
wonder  at  the  thought  that  these  men  where  his  ser- 
vants, and  would  look  to  him  for  pajTnent.  He 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looked  out  into 
the  west,  where  the  sky  was  one  blaze  of  gold  and 
red.  The  light  fell  on  hill  and  dale  in  fitful  gleams ; 
it  touched  the  tree-tops,  and  picked  out  bits  here  and 
there  of  the  winding  river  to  make  it  glisten  like 
silver.  The  scene  grew  dim  before  Mr.  Carton's 
eyes.  He  saw  instead  a  miserable  lodging  under  a 
foreign  sky,  where  a  gaunt  man  cowered  at  night 
over  the  stove,  whose  supply  of  charcoal  was  scanty. 
He  saw  this  man  rising  up  in  the  morning,  some- 
tinies  hopeful,  to  be  beaten  back  again  from  time  to 
time,  till  hope  was  almost  dead  within  him ;  then  he 
saw  this  same  man,  but  changed  a  little,  for  better 
days  had  begun,  and  his  genius  was  making  its  way 
tardily;  a  newspaper  was  in  his  hand,  and  one 
finger  rested  on  an  advertisement.  His  breath 
came  in  painful  ga.sps,  his  face  grew  gradually  paler 
until  — 

Mr.  Carton  started,  for  one  of  the  workmen  stood 
Ijefore  him,  touching  his  hat,  and  asking  instnu-tions 
respecting  certain  trees  which  he  thouglit  shouhl  be 
cut  down  to  improve  the  view.  Mr.  Carton  could 
have  laughed  aloud  at  the  incongruity  of  the  tiling, 
but  he  restrained  hiraseli',  and  gave  his  orders  qui- 
etly. 

"  I  might  be  the  country  sfpiire  in  a  farce,"  he  said 
to  himself;  "I  feel  like  playing  at  being  a  rich  man. 
Pleasant  play,  though  !  Ah,  1  am  thankful  it  did  n't 
come  too  late." 

He  flimg  down  his  cigar,  and  walked  quickly  to- 
wards the  house.  He  pa.ssed  the  wide  stone  steps, 
which  looked  so  imposing,  pushed  open  a  French 
window,  and  entered  a  small  <lrawing-rooni,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  conservatory.  A  young  girl  lay 
on  a  couch  ne.ir  this  window,  young,  but  with  few 
of  the  marks  of  yonth.  There  was  not  the  faintest 
rose-tint  in  the  clu»eks,  from  which  sufi'ering  had  driv- 
en the  healthy  blood ;  the  hands  that  she  stretched 
out  to  him  were  I'earfully  thin,  and  tlie  large  eyes, 
which  filled  with  tender  light  when  they  saw  him, 
seemed  t/x)  large  for  the  wast«Ml  features.  Yet  in 
a  certain  way  she  was  beautiful.  Hugh  Carton 
kn*'lt  down  beside  the  couch,  and  put  his  arm  under 
her  hea<l  gently. 

"  Is  it  pleasant,  sister  ?  "  he  said.  "  Are  you  hap- 
py here  amongst  the  birds  and  the  (lowers,  or  do  you 
long  after  bluer  skies  ?  " 
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■"^No,  Hugh,"  replied  tlie  girl ;  "  there  was  trouble 
•under  thetn." 

"  Ah,  but  it  was  growing  lighter,"  said  Hugh. 

"  I  know  it  was,"  said  the  girl ;  "  btit  what  of  that  ? 
They  should  have  appreciated  you  before ;  they 
shall- not  have  you  now  to  make  a  slave  of.  I  am 
glad  for  your  sake  a  thousand  times  more  than  my 
■own.     It  seems  too  good  to  be  true." 

"  It  does,  indeed,"  said  Hugh,  smilingly.  "  I  am 
ready  to  warn  my  own  men  that  sometimes  I  may 
not  be  able  to  pay  them  for  thoir  work.  I  am  only 
thankful  that  all  this  came  when  it  did." 

'•  That 's  for  my  sake,"  said  the  girl,  clasping  his 
neck  with  a  sudden,  passionate  movement  of  affec- 
tion. "  Hugh,  how  shall  I  ever  repay  you  ?  All 
your  life  long  you  have  sacrificed  everything  for  me. 
jSIany  a  time  you  thought  I  did  not  know  when 
something  had  to  be  given  up,  because  you  would 
not  l<>,avc  me  to  the  care  of  strangers.  You  would 
have  got  on,  and  been  famous  long  ago,  but  for  me. 
Tell  me,  is  not  that  so  V  " 

"  Perhaps  I  did  n't  want  fame,  Ethel,"  he  replied. 

"  Ah,  but  poverty  would  have  been  over  then," 
said  Ethel ;  "  and  I  know,  I  know  —  Hugh,  don't 
you  remember  what  that  English  viscount  said  about 
you  ?  " 

"  He  was  an  old  woman,"  said  Hugh. 

"  You  know  better,"  said  Ethel ;  "  and  if  you  had 
come  to  England,  as  he  said,  you  would  have  done 
bt!tter.  Do  the  English  justice,  —  they  always  rec- 
ognize talent." 

"  Yfcu  forget  that  you  arc  praising  yourself,"  said 
Hugh.  "  Are  not  we  English  ?  J3ut  I  could  not 
have  come  to  England  in  that  way.  Ethic." 

"  You  might  have  changed  your  name,"  said  Ethel. 

"  Never,"  said  Hugli,  curtly. 

"  You  preferred  slaving  your  best  years  away  for 
•me,"  continued  Ethel.  "  I  wonder  how  many  broth- 
ers there  are  in  the  world  like  mine." 

"  And  I  wonder  how  many  sisters  are  as  patient 
and  uncomplaining  as  mine,"  rctoi"ted  Hugh.  "  Wc 
won't  talk  of  the  old  days  now,  Ethie.  I  declare 
that  I  never  wished  to  sit  in  the  place  which  those 
two  poor  lads  should  have  filled  successively  before 
me.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  chance.  When  I 
read  of  the  accident,  and  saw  that  advertisement  for 
the  next  of  kin,  there  was  pity  in  the  shock  as  well 
as  —  but  never  mind." 

"  No,"  said  Ethel,  "  let  it  rest.  I  have  had  visitors 
again,  Hugh.  That  kind  old  Mrs.  Wynne  came 
with  her  daughter.  It  was  very  good  of  the  old 
lady  ;  for  though  she  is  not  exactly  a  crijiple,  like  I 
am,  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  get  about." 

"  Why  do  they  always  come  Avhen  I  'm  from 
home  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carton,  and  a  shade  passed  over 
his  face.  "  It  looks  as  if  there  was  something  c^re- 
ish  about  me,  Ethel." 

"  So  there  is,"  replied  Ethel.  "  You  are  so  silent 
and  stern-looking,  like  a  brigand.  You  never  open 
your  lips  to  any  one  but  me.  But  you  must  call 
upon  Mrs.  Wvnne  and  little  Bertie,  —  they  are  your 
tenants,  you  know.  Fancy  your  boasting  tenants  I 
Will  you  have  a  rent-day,  Hugh,  and  a  grand  feast 
in  the  park,  and  speeclies  ?  or  will  you  be  a  hard, 
grij)ing  landlord,  and  oppress  everybody  V  See 
then; !  What 's  that  coming  up  the  avenue  ?  A 
carriageful  of  la<lies  to  call  upon  me,  and  a  —  what 
a  curious-looking  man  ! " 

"It's  the  very  fellow  that  botliered  me  about 
game-laws  the  other  day,"  said  Hugh,  laughing ;  "  as 
if  I  knew  anything  about  game-laws !  1  can 't  stand 
this,  Ethel.     Good  by  !  " 


"  Indeed,  no,  sir,"  said  Ethel,  and  she  caught  his 
arm  and  held  him  fast.  "  You  never  did  leave  mc 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  an}thing  yet,  and  you  shall  not 
begin  now.  Besides,  consider  that  you  '11  have  to 
return  all  these  calls  since  I  cannot ;  so  .«tay  and 
break  the  ice." 


Hugh  Carton  was  a  very  singular  gentleman  in- 
deed. Dykewood  raised  its  eyebrows  and  didn't 
know  what  to  think  about  him.  As  to  his  being  an 
acquisition  to  the  neighborhood,  that  seemed  verj- 
dubious  indeed.  Dykewood  had  called  upon  the 
Cartons,  and  Mr.  Carton  had  returned  the  calls. 
His  sister  won  golden  opinions  from  all ;  but  as  for 
Hugh,  he  sat  for  the  most  part  in  his  corner  staring 
at  the  landscape  with  al)sent  eyes,  or  pulling  his 
long  black  moustache  over  his  mouth,  as  if  he  want- 
ed to  hide  a  smile.  Dykewood  invited  him  to  an 
evening  party,  to  which  Mr.  Carton  went,  after  a 
strong  argument  over  the  matter  with  his  sister ;  and 
the  musical  young  ladies  were  more  puzzled  than 
ever.  Miss  Grafton  played  her  pet  piece  with  more 
than  usual  elaboration,  and  her  sister  drew  a  star- 
tled and  dreamy  acknoAvledgment  from  him  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  Thalberg;  was  not  quite  sure  that 
he  had  ever  heard  the  name.  Then  three  young 
ladies  sang  a  trio,  and  when  it  was  over  Mr.  Carton 
did  not  even  applaud,  but  sat  still  by  little  Bertie 
Wynne,  and  positively  talked  to  her.  Poor  little 
Bertie  did  not  sing  or  play  —  before  company.  She 
could  not  know  the  charm  that  lay  hidden  in  that 
naive  confession  ;  she  was  only  conscious  that  Mr. 
Carton's  manner  grew  suddenly  kinder ;  that  he  had 
a  very  pleasant  way  of  saying  funny  things  ;  and  it 
made  her  feel  very  angry  afterwards  to  hear  her 
companions  expressing  their  disapproval  of  him  in 
a  corner,  as  hopelessly  stupid. 

"  Why,  he  turned  your  music  over  always  in  the 
wrong  place,  Clare,"  said  the  second  Miss  Grafton, 
"  before  the  page  Avas  half  finished." 

A  little  chuckle  broke  fi-om  Mr.  Crane  at  this. 

"  Showed  his  sense,"  said  he ;  "  wanted  it  over. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  be  discourteous,  my  dears,  at  all ; 
only  did  n't  I  tell  you  there  was  no  music  in  him  ?  " 

"  We  did  n't  accept  your  verdict,  though,"  retort- 
ed Miss  Grafton,  moving  towards  Mr.  Carton's  comer. 

"  This  nonsensical  heathen  has  been  accusing  you 
of  his  own  want  of  taste,  Mr.  Carton,"  she  said. 
"  I  'm  sure  it 's  a  libel.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
must  at  least  like  music." 

Hugh  stammered  out  that  he  "  did  n't  exactly 
know,"  and  the  young  lady's  face  fell. 

"  We  did  so  hope  you  would  join  the  choir,"  con- 
tinued Miss  (irallon.  "  We  Avant  a  tenor  voice 
dreadfully,  and  you  look  as  if  you  had  one." 

"  The  choir !  "  repeated  Mr.  Carton,  reflectively. 

"  Yes,  our  Dykewood  choir,"  said  Miss  Grafton. 
"  You  heard  us  on  Sunday.  But  a  really  good  tenor 
would  be  such  an  improvement.  I  am  sure  you 
have  a  singing  face,  if  you  would  only  try.  People 
very  oilen  don't  know  their  capabilities  until  they 
begin." 

There  was  a  very  curious  twitching  about  Mr. 
Carton's  lips  as  he  listened  to  this.  The  sj)eaker 
did  not  notice  it,  but  little  Bertie  Wynne  did,  and 
wondered.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  Miss  Graflon's 
face,  and  said  very  (juietly,  "  You  may  be  right.  I 
suppose  I  am  not  too  old  to  leani." 

He  was  smiling  outright  now,  and  a  chorus  of 
eager  negatives  of  such  a  supposition  broke  upon 
him. 
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"  And  then  we  arc<j;oin<^  to  have  an  amateur  con- 
cert," said  Miss  Grafton ;  '*  and  we  should  be  so  glad 
of  your  help,  —  at  Eh'kehambury,  you  know." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Carton.  His  face  grew  a  shade 
paler,  an<l  lie  stretched  out  one  hand  in  an  aiudess 
sort  of  fashion,  as  though  scarehing  tor  something. 
The  gesture  was  jwcuhar;  these  people  could  not 
know  how  suddenly  they  had  touche<l  a  chord  in 
that  weary,  struggling  past  of  his,  and  drawn  forth 
the  old  instinctive  movement  by  which  he  had  been 
used  in  those  (Lin's  to  draw  his  sister's  couch  towai'ds 
him  and  feel  that  there  was  a  comforter. 

Mr.  Carton  walked  home  that  night  with  little 
Bertie  Wynne,  which  gave  rise  to  many  expressions 
of  dis<'ontcnt,  fortunately  never  destined  to  reach  his 
ears.  Bertie's  servant  kept  at  a  decorous  distance, 
but  there  was  no  laughter  or  funny  speeches  now. 
Hugh  had  grown  grave  in  the  moonlight ;  so  grave, 
indeed,  and  absent,  that  he  would  have  forgotten  to 
wish  his  charge  good  night  if  she  had  not  spoken  the 
words  first ;  and  tlien  he  remembered,  and  his  face 
grew  red  as  he  spoke  the  parting  salute. 

The  last  words  which  NIr.  Carton  said  to  his  sister 
that  night  must  have  been  very  comical,  to  judge  by 
the  amusement  they  created.  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  mischief  sparkling  in  her  large  eyes  ;  .and  twist- 
ing the  corners  of  the  mouth,  about  which  pain  had 
drawn  many  lines,  she  said,  simply,  "  Sing  for  them, 
dear  Hugh,  — do." 


"  So  you  have  given  him  up ! "  said  Mr.  Crane, 
biting  his  lips. 

"  O,  of  course,"  replied  Aliss  Grafton.  "  It  would 
never  do  to  take  a  beginner  amongst  the  Dykeham- 
bury  people,  —  they  would  n't  like  it." 

"  But  you  have  asketl  him,"  said  Mr.  Crane.  "  Sup- 
pose he  says  he  will  sing  V  —  and  there  he  comes. 
Besides,  how  do  you  know  he  is  a  beginner  ?  " 

"I  know  how  he  turned  my  music  over,"  said 
Miss  (Jrafton.  "  But  that 's  nonsense.  I  should 
have  liked  a  tenor  solo ;  but  we  must  do  without  it." 

When  Mr.  Carton  made  his  unexpected  entrance 
into  the  committee-room  this  question  was  still  un- 
decided. No  one  spoke  to  him  beyond  the  ordinary 
greeting,  and  that  was  cut  rather  short,  lor  they 
were  preoccupied,  and,  in  a  musical  light,  he  was 
evidently  nobody.  He  sat  listening  and  caressing 
his  moustache,  as  usual,  till  the  debate  grew  warm, 
and  then  all  at  once  the  Oracle  stepped  forward  and 
broke  his  silence. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  my 
voice  is  a  tenor.  I  will  undertake  this  solo  that  yoii 
are  in  trouble  about.  Let  me  see  —  one  part  of  the 
concert  is  to  be  sacred  and  the  other  profane  —  1 
hope  that  does  n't  mean  that  it  is  to  l)e  wicked.  If 
I  may  choose,  I  prefer  appearing  in  the  sacred  part. 
I  will  sing  '  I>eeper  and  deeper  still.'  " 

There  ran  a  sort  of  terrified  gasp  through  the  as- 
sembled hulies.  Mr.  Crane,  who  liked  tote  every- 
where, and  hear  everjthing  that  went  on,  sucked 
the  knob  of  his  stick  and  chuckled.  At  hist  some 
one  .said  feebly,  "  What,  that  grand  thing!  — the 
song  John  Braham  made  immortal  V  " 

"  Uifl  he  y  "  said  Hugh.  "  I  should  have  thought 
the  composer  had  some  hand  in  doing  that.  Don't 
you  approve  of  my  choice  ?  " 

"  It  IS  a  ditlicult  song,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  you 
know  the  recititiveV" 

"  Recitative,"  repeated  Hugh,  absently ;  "  O,  to 
be  sure.  That  is,  of  course  I  shall  get  the  music, 
and  my  sister  will  run  through  it  with  mc  at  home. 


I  don't  think  you  will  want  me  at  the  rehearsals," 
he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  I  wish  you 
good  evening." 

Mr.  Carton's  step  wius  more  elastic  than  usual  as 
he  went  away.  Perhaps  the  fresh  Fummer  air  and 
the  beauty  of  woods  and  fields  did  him  good.  At 
any  rate  it  was  with  a  very  bright  face  that  he  stop- 
ped at  the  little  «loor  in  the  wall  which  divided  Mi-s. 
Wynne's  garden  from  his  park.  He  opened  this 
door,  listened,  and  shook  his  head,  but  indulgently. 
Some  one  was  playing  on  a  piano  which  was  not  in 
very  good  tune.  By  and  by  the  sound  ceased,  and 
a  little  figure  came  to  the  window,  peeped  through 
the  musliTi  curtains,  and  saw  him.  Mr.  Carton  took 
off  his  hat,  and  she  met  him  at  the  door. 

"  I  thought  you  did  n't  play,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  —  for  visitors,"  was  the  reply;  "but  mam- 
ma likes  it.  I  was  only  trying  a  bit  from  *  Oberon.' 
It  is  such  sparkling  music,  just  as  if  the  writer  were 
so  brimful  of  happiness  and  mirth  that  he  did  n't 
know  what  to  do  with  himself." 

"  Then  you  could  n't  fancy  the  man  who  wrote  it 
dying  slowly  while  he  wrote?"  said  Mr.  Carton, 
gravely.     "  What  judges  we  are,  all  of  us !  " 

"  Was  Weber  dying  when  he  wrote  '  Oberon  *  ?  " 
asked  Bertie. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Carton,  "  and  knew  that  he 
was.  He  wrote  it  for  an  English  opera  company, 
and  came  to  England  to  put  it  on  the  stage.  lie 
lefl  his  wife  and  bairnies  behind  him  in  the  far 
country,  and  worked  all  the  harder  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  them  once  again  before  he  died.  He  never 
did,  though.  It's  sad,  isn't  it?  We  won't  talk 
about  it.     What 's  that  puzzled  face  for  ?  " 

"  I  was  wondering,"  said  Bertie,  "  how  you,  who 
don't  care  for  n\usic,  came  to  know  all  this  about 
Weber,  and  to  be  so  interested  in  it." 

"  I  may  know  something  of  the  life  of  a  clever 
man,  though  crotchets  and  quavers  were  CJi-eek 
to  me,  may  n't  I  ?  "  laughed  Mr.  Carton.  "  And 
how  can  you  tell  that  I  don't  care  for  music, 
eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  never  say  anything  about  it,"  replied 
Bertie.     "  And  then  the  choir  —  " 

"  O,  the  choir,"  said  Hugh,  slowly.  "  But  then 
you  see,  in  the  foreign  churches,  at  least  some  of 
them,  one  might  get  a  little  spoiled  for — t/oitr 
choir  ?  " 

"  Don't  call  it  mine,"  said  Bertie.  "  Thev 
would  n't  admit  me  if  I  wanted  to  join  it,  whien 
I  do  not,  for  I  could  n't  spare  time  as  the  others 
can." 

"  Why  would  n't  they  admit  you  ?  "  he  aske*!. 

"  O,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Bertie,  with  a  little 
shrug  of  indilference.  "  I  'in  insignificant  and  a 
nobody,  and  then  my  voice  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
another,  —  not  worth  having,  you  know.  I  can't  go 
up  to  B,  nor  down  to  wtmderful  dei)ths,  Mr.  Carton." 

"  Will  you  let  me  hear  it  ?  "  said  Hugh,  (juickly. 

"  Are  you  serious  ? "  said  Bertie,  looking  up, 
with  a  little  flush  of  astonishment. 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  he  replied.  "  Sing  something 
for  me." 

Mr.  Carton  was  silent  for  a  while  afler  the  song 
was  finished,  and  he  looked  over  Bertie's  music  dis- 
contentedly. 

"  These  don't  suit  you,"  he  said,  at  last.  "I  wish 
you  would  let  me  get  some  mezzo-sojirano  things  for 
you.  I  an>  going  to  send  to  London.  Ah,  by  the 
way,  I  have  n't  told  you  about  that.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  disgrace  myself;  but  I  am  going  to  smg  a  solo 
at  this  grand  concert." 
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"  Mr.  Carton  !  "  exclaimed  Bertie. 

"  It 's  (juite  true,"  said  he.  "  Don't  look  so  terri- 
fied. Your  amateur  performers  are  always  indul- 
gently allowed  to  blunder.  Is  it  not  so  ?  What 
o'cloi'k  is  that?"  he  added,  suddenly.  '' I  had  no 
idea  it  was  si)  lat«  ;  and  Ethel  will  be  waiting  for 
me.  That  reminds  me,  Miss  Bertie :  take  my 
thanks  for  all  your  kindness  to  her,  and  to  me, 
thi-ou^h  her.  And  now  let  me  pay  my  respects  to 
Mrs.  AVynnc,  for  I  must  go." 


Mu.  C.\RTON  was  a  bachelor,  .and  rich,  so  it  would 
never  do  for  Dykewood  to  offend  him  outright. 
He  must  sing  his  song ;  that  was,  if  some  happy 
chance  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it.  If  the 
Dykehambury  magnates  did  make  fun  of  them  all, 
they  must  bear  it.  Mr.  Crane  said  it  would  serve 
them  right  for  besieging  the  man  as  soon  as  he  came 
amongst  them  ;  and  of  course  he  would  make  a  fool 
of  himself.  The  ladies  comforted  themselves  with 
the  rejection  that  a  failure  would  do  him  good  ; 
Avould  make  him  more  humble  and  tractable,  and 
teach  him  not  to  make  remarks  about  the  choir. 
But  little  Bertie  Wynne  went  about  with  a  troubled 
face  amongst  her  flowers,  and  told  hei-self,  with  rising 
anger,  that  she  hated  the  concert,  and  that  nothing 
should  ever  induce  her  to  go  to  it.  She  was  tliink- 
ing  this  one  evening  discontentedly,  while  her  busy 
scissors  snipped  away  liei-e  and  there  a  dead  rose 
from  the  standards,  when  suddenly  a  voice,  whicli 
she  knew  j)retty  well  by  this  time,  uttered  her 
name,  and  she  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Carton's 
brown  face  above  the  waJl  on  which  his  hands 
rested. 

"  Those  roses  are  finer  than  mine,"  he  said,  de- 
murely.    "  May  I  have  one  if  I  come  for  it  ?  " 

lie  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  raised  himself 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  aad  then  dropped  on  the 
other  side. 

"  It 's  so  far  round  to  the  gate,"  he  said,  glancing 
at  a  wicket  about  three  yards  distant.  "And  be- 
sides, I  feel  very  like  a  school-boy  stiU.  I  never  see 
a  wall  like  this  without  wanting  to  climb  over  it. 
Now  lor  my  rose." 

Bertie  handed  him  Uie  scissors,  but  Ilugh  said, 
"  No,  cut  it  for  me.  Now  put  it  in  my  button-hole ; 
thank  you.     What 's  the  matter  ?  " 

He  asked  this  rjuestion  quickly,  and  in  a  tone 
which  had  lost  its  lightness,  for,  looking  down  at  her 
as  she  obeyed  his  command,  he  saw  tJiat  her  face 
was  ])ale,  and  fancied  her  fingers  trembled. 

"  What  a  ruffian  of  a  fellow  I  am ! "  said  he. 
"  What  is  it  ?     Mrs.  Wynne  —  " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Bertie ;  "  mamma  is  all 
right;  it  is  n't  that.  And  there  's  nothing  the  mat- 
ter, only  —  Mr.  Carton,  I  want  very  much  to  say 
something  to  you,  if  you  are  sure  you  won't  be 
angry." 

"Angry!"  said  he.  "  We  ought  to  be  friends  by 
this  time.  Miss  Wynne.    You  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  8ai<l  liertic  ;  "  but —  I  wanted  your  sister 
to.sav  it,  and  she  wouldn't.  She  .said  that  I  must 
si>eak  to  you  myself,  —  that  you  would  not  listen  to 
her.     !Mr.  Carton,  it 's  al)out  the  concert." 

Ilngli's  face  changed  in  a  moment.  Subflued 
mirth  gleamed  in  his  eyes,  and  twisted  the  corners 
of  his  lips  un<k'r  Uie  black  mousUiehe,  but  Bertie 
was  not  looking  at  him. 

"  You  think  I  shall  make  a  worse  mess  than  the 
rest  ?  "  he  saitl. 

Bertie  did  not  answer ;  she  was  looking  away  over 


the  woods  towards  the  spires  of  Dykehambury,  some 
miles  distant. 

"  Mr.  Carton,  everybody  is  talking  about  the  con- 
cert," continued  Bertie.  "  You  see,  it  is  n't  the 
same  thing  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  confined  to 
Dykewood  and  the  choir.  The  Dykehambury  ^lusic 
Hall  is  a  very  grand  phvce,  and  people  will  come 
from  all  parts  —  " 

"  For  the  fun  of  hearing^  what  a  fool  I  shall  make 
of  mj-self,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Carton.  "  Well,  don't  you 
perceive  that  by  such  means  I  shall  be  adding  to 
the  receipts  ?  And  as  it  is  for  a  charity,  one  should 
n't  mind  being  laughed  at." 

"  But,  Mr.  Carton,  you  don't  know  —  " 

"  But,  Miss  Wynne,  you  don't  know  how  I  was  be- 
set on  all  sides  about  this  aflkir  just  at  fust,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Carton.  "  They  have  begun  to  locJc 
coolly  on  me  now,  I  am  aware  ;  so  see  how  amiable 
1  am  to  be  still  willing  to  help." 

"  But  if  you  can't?"  said  Bertie. 

"  I  man  never  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries," 
replied  ]\Ir.  Carton. 

"  ^Vhy,  you  don't  even  attend  the  rehearsals,"  said 
Bertie. 

There  was  an  involuntary  movement  of  Mr.  Car- 
ton's hands  towards  his  ears.  "  No,"  said  he,  ''  I  do 
not ;  and  I  have  n't  got  the  song  yet." 

Bertie  turned  a  horror-stricken  face  towards  him. 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  concert  is  fixed  for  Wed- 
nesday' ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hugh.  "  I  expected  to  get  my 
packet  by  post  this  morning,  but  it  did  n't  come. 
I  wonder  if  I  remembered  to  put  the  address  ? " 
he  added,  with  a  spiril  of  mischief  he  couhl  not 
control. 

"  ;Mr.  Carton,"  said  Bertie,  "  don't  do  it." 

Hugh's  air  of  light  raillery  changed  altc^ether  at 
those  pleading  words.  He  bent  down  and  took  the 
two  nervous  little  hands  in  his,  and  his  face  was  very 
grave. 

"  Y^ou  don't  like  me  to  be  made  fun  of,"  said  he. 
"  You  are  unhappy  —  that  is,  anxious,  on  my  account, 
Bertie  ?  " 

"  Yes —  and  Ethel's,"  added  Bertie,  quickly.  She 
hardly  knew  what  made  her  add  that.  Perhajw  it 
was  something  in  his  face  which^he  had  never  seen 
before  ;  or  it  might  have  l)een  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  called  her  by  her  name  for  the  first  time.  If 
she  had  looked  at  him  then  she  would  have  seen  that 
a  debate  was  going  on  in  his  mind,  but  she  did  not. 
He  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  still  holding  her 
hands;  then  dropping  them,  he  turned  away,  and 
said,  coldly,  "I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  the  con- 
cert, nevertheless,  Miss  Wynne;  don't  disappoint 
me." 

The  wonls  fell  chill  on  Bertie's  heait,  and  she 
took  a  step  towards  him. 

"  You  are  angry,"  she  said.  "  I  have  offended 
you." 

"  No.     Good  night,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Carton  never  looked  back  once,  but  went  out 
by  the  gate  this  time,  soberly  enough,  and  walked 
away  along  tlie  park.  And  Bertie  stayed  amongst 
the  ro.ses,  thinking  she  had  done  a  foolish  thing; 
wishing  that  vainest  of  all  wishes,  for  the  past  back 
again,  till  it  grew  late,  till  the  moon  came  out,  and 
she  went  into  the  house  with  the  heart-ache. 


The  clocks  in  the  great  square  of  Dykehambury 
were  striking  seven,  and  one  solitary  gentleman  wiis 
wjuiderin;'  about  the  orchestra  of  the  music-hall. 
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The  orj^an  stood  ready  open,  and  tliis  gentleman 
went  up  to  it  and  examined  tlic  stops ;  but  he  could 
have  done  nothing  further  if  he  had  desired  it,  since 
there  was  no  one  to  blow  for  him.  From  the  organ 
he  turned  to  the  grand  piano,  struck  a  few  chords, 
and  broke  off  with  a  gesture  of  amusement.  It  was 
the  air  the  variations  of  which  he  had  so  uncere- 
moniously cut  short  for  Miss  Gratlon.  Tlien  this 
solitiiry  gentleman  espied  in  one  corner  a  violin  with 
its  bow  stuck  invitingly  across  it.  A  strange  expres- 
sion stole  over  his  face  at  the  sight  of  this.  lie  took 
off  his  gloves  and  went  up  to  it  softly,  looking  round 
him  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  do  some  guilty  thing. 
lie  had  oidy  time  to  adjust  the  instrument  caressingly 
in  itij  place,  and  to  draw  from  it  one  long  chord, 
when  another  step  came  up  the  staire,  and  the  con- 
ductor stood  before  him.  Hugh  Carton  positively 
blushed  as  he  put  down  his  prize  with  reluctant 
fingers.  He  glanced  with  a  comical  deprecation  at 
the  new-comer,  who  knew  no  better  than  other  peo- 
ple what  were  the  powera  of  this  bold  soloist,  and 
said,  half  smiling,  "Who  knows?  I  might  play  as 
well  as  sing,  if  I  tried." 

He  then  selected  his  comer  in  the  orchestra,  and 
took  his  seat.  He  did  not  care  about  all  the  fuss 
and  bustle  of  the  green-room,  and  he  sat,  indolently 
watching  the  chorus-singers  take  their  places,  the 
arrangement  of  harps  and  music-stands,  and  the 
gradual  filling  of  the  hall  down  below,  till  the  con- 
<luctor  came  forward  with  his  baton,  and  the  over- 
ture began.  No  one  who  looked  at  him  would 
have  thought  that  Hugh  heanl  anything.  He  never 
moved  a  muscle  of  his  face,  never  looked  up  even 
when  the  first  soprano  solo  brought  forth  an  encore, 
so  clamorous,  that  it  had  to  be  complied  with.  He 
was  perfectly  passive  and  immovable  until  his  own 
turn  came,  when  he  stepped  forward  and  took  up 
his  music. 

Even  Hugh  himself  could  not  help  being  con- 
scious of  the  subdued  rustle  which  swept  tlirough 
the  hall  at  his  ajipearancc,  —  a  rustle  of  excited  an- 
ticipation ;  a  sort  of  self-^ratulatory  preparation  to 
be  critical.  He  knew  that  there  were  smiles  morci 
cynical  than  pleasant  on  some  of  the  faces,  and  that 
opera-gla.>*ses  were  being  levelled  at  him.  His 
blood  might  have  flowed  a  little  more  (juickly  in  his 
veins,  perha|)s,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  au- 
dience oelow  him,  but  that  was  all.  He  could  not 
see,  though  perhaps  he  guessed  intuitively,  that 
Bertie  Wynne  had  her  head  bent  down,  and  her 
hands  pres.sed  tightly  together  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense lor  him ;  for  Bertie  had  retracted  her  decision 
not  to  be  present.  She  had  found  it  impossible  to 
stay  away ;  and  she  will  never  forget  the  moment 
when  the  first  few  notes  of  Hugh's  recitative  broke 
on  her  ear,  an<l  the  little  rustle  in  the  hall  sunk 
suddenly  into  breathless  stillness.  Bertie's  head 
was  raised,  and  the  flush  of  nervous  dread  left  her 
face.  She  had  never  heard  anything  like  this  be- 
fore ;  it  was  very  possible  that  l3ykehambury  never 
had  either. 

The  silence  remained  unbroken  for  some  mo- 
ments after  the  song  was  finished,  and  then  the  ap- 
plause broke  out  in  a  deafening  clamor,  that  would 
not  cease  until  Mr.  Carton  came  back,  spoke  a  wortl 
to  the  accompanyist,  and  substituted  "  Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair." 

The  rest  of  the  concert  was  hopeless  confusion  to 
Bertie  Wynne.  In  the  interval  she  heanl  dimly 
the  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  delight  that 
piissed  from  lip  to  lip  around  her ;  she  even  recog- 
nized the  harsh  chuckle  of  Mr.  Crane,  as  ho  asked 
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old  Mrs.  Graftx)n  what  she  thought  of  the  choir  afler 
that;  and  she  was  vaguely  watchful  of  that  one 
figure  sitting  silent  and  {^rave  in  the  orchestra, 
never  moving,  never  seeming  to  notice  anything 
that  went  on,  and  to  all  appearance  profoundly  un- 
conscious of  the  commotion  which  his  wonderful 
voice  had  stirred  up  in  the  hall.  She  knew  little 
more  until  she  found  herself  in  Mi-s.  Graftxjn's 
carriage,  and  saw  Hugh  at  the  window  petitioning 
for  a  seat.  He  did  not  say  much  when  he  got  in. 
The  stai-s  were  bright,  and  the  air  of  the  summer 
night  was  very  sweet  after  the  close  music-hall. 
Perhaps  altogether  there  had  been  no  passage  in 
Bertie's  (juiet  life  so  wonderful  as  this  drive  home 
from  Dykehambury.  At  the  little  gate  in  the  wall 
they  both  got  out,  and  Bertie's  cha/icrun  drove 
away,  with  a  caution  to  Mr.  Carton  to  see  her  safe 
into  the  house.  Hugh  took  ofi"  his  hat  to  the  re- 
treating carriage  significantly,  and  stood  in  the 
gateway,  looking  down  at  the  little  figure  all  in 
white  beside  him. 

"  Well  V  "  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Mr.  Carton,  I  never  heard  anything  so  beautiful 
in  my  life,"  said  Bertie.    "  Why  did  n't  you  tell  us  ?  " 

"  Tell  you  what  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  that  I  once  made 
a  living  by  singing  in  public  ?  I  never  said  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  music.  It  was  taken  for  granted  ; 
and,  excuse  me,  your  Dykewood  people  are  rather 
supercilious;  they  amused  me  a  little.  One  only, 
out  of  all,  did  not  sneer,  but  took  a  part  that  would 
have  been  doubly  kind  if  I  had  been  the  presump- 
tuous fool  they  thought  me.  Do  you  think  I  did 
not  know  the  sort  of  '  lead  him  on,  it  will  be  fun,* 
that  possessed  all  Dykewood  —  you  excepted  ?  Yet 
one  evening  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  tell.  Do  you 
remember  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Bertie,  as  she  made  a  step  to- 
wards the  house ;  but  he  stopped  her. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Hugh.  "  Something  else 
dates  from  that  same  evening.  My  pulses  are  riot- 
ously quick ;  I  can't  go  home  till  they  are  (juieter. 
I  began  to  hope  then,  Bertie,  that  evening,  that  I 
might  give  my  little  friend  and  counsellor  a  dearer 
title.  It 's  very  sweet  to  hope.  You  won't  forbid 
it  ?     Don't  you  care  for  me  after  all  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  fit,"  said  Bertie. 

"  You  are  my  pearl  of  price  that  I  meant  to  win 
for  myself,  if  I  could,"  said  Hugh.  "  Listen :  no ; 
thus,  with  your  hand  in  mine,  that  I  may  feel  if  you 
shrink  from  me.  My  father  married  an  Italian  op- 
era-singer, and  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling  for  doing 
so.  Do  you  think  the  worse  of  me  for  my  mother's 
sake  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Bertie., 

"  I  have  been  next  door  to  a  pauper,"  he  contin- 
ue<l.  I  have  done  the  hanlest  manual  labor.  Fi- 
nally, I  have  been  a  public  singer  myself.  Do  you 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  all  this  ?  " 

Involuntarily  Bertie  crept  a  little  closer  to  him, 
which  was  answer  sufficient. 

"  If  those  silent  woods  and  lawns  could  speak, 
they  would  tell  how  you  have  haunted  them  with 
your  ghostly  presence.  Come  and  make  it  real  for 
me.  I  shall  come  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and 
every  day  until  you  will  let  me  take  you  home. 
These  things  creep  out,  don't  they,  Bertie?  To- 
morrow all  Dykewood  will  know  wnat  came  of  the 
Dykehambury  concert." 

"  They  will  say  that  I  am  not  good  enough  for 
you,"  returned  Bertie. 

Mr.  Carton's  answer  was  unimportant.  He  waited 
until  the  hall  door  had  closed  alter  Bertie,  stayed  a 
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little  while  longer,  looking  up  at  tlie  light  in  her 
winilow,  aiul  then  went  off  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
the  starlight,  and  wonder  that  Fortune  was  so  good 
to  him,  just  as  he  used  to  wonder  in  the  old  dajs 
at  the  strange  grudge  she  seemed  to  bear  him. 


WALT  WHITMAN. 

TiiEiiE  is  as  yet  nothing  distinctive  in  American 
literature  except  its  tendency.  Tliis  is  interesting, 
because  it  is  toward  a  reproduction  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  hitherto  peculiar  to  the  earliest  liter- 
ature of  the  East.  That  the  tints  and  splendors  of 
the  Oriental  should  begin  to  reapjiear  in  the  Occi- 
dental mind,  is  as  manifest  as  it  is  suggestive.  The 
passion  for  Oriental  Scriptures  in  America  was 
already  active  when  the  ti-anscendentalists  of  Boston 
recognized  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  responded 
to  it  in  the  pages  of  their  magazine,  the  Dial, 
which  contained  in  each  number  an  important 
chapter  of  "  Ethnical  Scriptures."  Mr.  Emerson 
reproduced  many  fine  thoughts  froni  Hafiz,  Saadi, 
and  the  "  Redekunste "  and  otlier  Persian  tran- 
scrijjts  of  Von  Hammer.  Thoi-eau,  naturalist  and 
scholar,  passed  his  life  in  tiie  woods  as  a  devout 
Yogi,  studying  the  Baghavat  Geeta  and  the  Pura- 
nas.  Other  miners  of  this  old  vein,  as  Brookes  and 
Alger,  scattered  tiirougii  the  country  orient  pearls 
from  "  Wisdom  of  the  Brahmin  "  and  "  Grains  of 
Incense,"  which  were  hungrily  caught  up  by  the 
multitude.  I  could  <juote  here  worthy  verses  from 
several  young  poets  of  America,  to  show  that  the 
direction  I  have  ascribed  to  the  Occidental  mind 
is  genuine,  and  as  free  from  mere  imitativeness  Jis 
I'rom  ail'ectation  ;  but  my  pur{)ose  at  present  is  to 
give  some  account  of  a  singular  genius  whose  writ- 
ings, although  he  certainly  had  no  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  literature,  have  given  the  most  inter- 
esting illustration  of  it,  besides  being  valuable  in 
other  respects. 

It  was  about  ten  years  ago  that  literary  circles  in 
and  around  Boston  were  startled  by  the  tidings  tliat 
Emerson  —  whose  incredulity  concerning  American 
books  was  known  to  be  as  profound  as  that  of  Syd- 
ney Smith  —  had  discovered  an  American  poet. 
Emerson  had  been  for  many  years  our  literary 
banker  ;  paper  that  he  had  inspected,  coin  that  had 
been  rung  on  his  counter,  would  pass  safely  any- 
where. On  his  table  had  been  laid  one  day  a 
nueerly-shapcd  book,  entitled,  "  Leaves  of  Grass. 
By  Walt  Whitman."  There  was  also  in  the  front 
the  portrait  of  a  middle-aged  man  in  the  garb  of  a 
workingman.  Tiie  Concord  philosopher's  feeling 
on  perusing  this  book  was  e.xpressed  in  a  private 
letter  to  its  author,  whitth  I  quote  from  memory  : 
"  At  first  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to  find  if  this  new  sun- 
beam   might    not    be    an    illusion I   greet 

you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  career,  which  yet 
must  have  had  a  long  foreground  somewhere  for 
such  a  start."  Toward  no  other  American,  toward 
no  contemporary  excepting  Carlyle,  had  Emei-son 
ever  used  such  stronn;  expressions  as  these.  The 
writer  to  whom  they  had  been  addre.'^sed  at  once 
printed  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  placing  on  the 
back  oi'  it,  "  I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career.  —  11.  W.  Emerson." 

This  and  the  publication  of  the  entire  letter  at 
the  end  of  tlie  volume  annoyed  Mr.  Emerson  very 
much,  for  it  w;i3  a  formidable  book  for  any  gentle- 
man to  carry  by  his  indoi-sement  into  general  soci- 
ety. Mr.  Einei-son  w;xs  afterwards  convinced,  I 
believe,  that  Walt  Whitman  had  printed  his  letter 


in  ignorance  of  the  bicnseanccs  in  such  cases,  but  la- 
was  destined  to  hear  of  some  unple.^ant  results 
from  it.  Walt  Whitman's  book  was,  in  fact,  un- 
readable in  many  of  those  circles  to  which  the 
refined  thinker's  name  at  once  bore  it ;  and  many- 
were  the  stories  of  the  attempts  to  read  it  in  mixed 
companies.  One  grave  clergyman  made  an  effort 
to  read  it  aloud  to  some  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and 
only  broke  down  afler  surprising  his  company  con- 
siderably. Nevertheless,  the  book  continued  to  be 
studied  quietlv,  and  those  who  read  it  ceased  to 
wonder  that  it  should  have  kindled  the  sage  who 
had  complained  that  the  American  freeman  is 
"  timid,  imitative,  tame,"  from  listening  too  iong.to' 
"  the  courtly  muses  of  Europe."  The  plainness  of 
speech  in  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  is  indeed  biblical ; 
there  is,  too,  a  startling  priapism  running  through 
it ;  nay,  squeamish  readers  must  needs  hold  their 
noses,  for  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  the 
slop-bucket  into  the  drawing-room  to  show  that  the 
chemic  laws  work  therein  also  •,  yet  from  its  fii-st 
sentence,  ''  I  celebrate  myself,"  there  starts  forth  an 
endless  procession  of  the  forms  and  symbols  of  life, 
—  now  funeral,  now  carnival,  or  again  a  masquerade 
of  nations,  cities,  epochs,  or  the  elements,  natural 
and  human,  —  fascinating  the  eye  with  wonder  or 
dread.  To  these  terrible  eyes  Maya  surrendere ; 
faces,  forms,  skeletons,  are  imsheathed.  Here  are 
the  autographs  of  New  York,  and  of  the  prairies, 
savannahs,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  all  powers,  good 
and  evil.  There  is  much  that  is  repulsive  to  the 
ordinary  mind  in  these  things  and  in  the  poems  that 
really  express  them  ;  but  as  huge  reptiles  help  to 
fashion  the  pedestal  of  mm,  as  artists  find  in  griHins 
and  crouching  animal  forms  the  fundamental  vital- 
ity upon  whicli  the  statue  or  pillar  may  repose,  one 
might  not  unreasonably  find  in  the  wild  and  gro- 
tesque forms  of  Walt  Whitman's  chants,  so  instinct 
with  life,  the  true  basis  of  any  shafl,  not  the  dupli- 
cate of  any  raised  elsewhere,  that  American  thought 

is  to  raise 

Having  occasion  to  visit  New  York  soon  afler  the 
appearance  of  Walt  Whitman's  book,  I  was  urged 
by  some  friends  to  search  him  out,  and  make  some 
report  to  them  concerning  him.  It  Wiis  on  a  Sun- 
day in  midsummer  that  I  journeyed  through  the 
almost  interminable  and  monotonous  streets  which 
stretch  out  u{X)n  "  fisli-shaped  Paumanok,"  and  the 
direction  led  me  to  the  very  last  house  outward 
from  the  great  city,  —  a  small  wooden  house  of  two 
stories.  At  my  third  knock  a  fine-looking  old  lady 
opened  the  door  just  enough  to  eye  me  carefully, 
and  ask  what  I  wanted.  It  struck  me,  afler  a  little, 
that  his  mother  —  for  so  she  declared  hei-self —  was 
apprehensive  that  an  agent  of  the  police  might  be 
afler  her  son,  on  account  of  his  audacious  book.  At 
la.st,  however,  she  pointed  to  an  open  common  with 
a  central  hill,  and  told  me  I  should  find  her  son 
there.  The  day  was  excessively  hot,  the  thermom- 
eter at  nearly  100*^,  and  the  sun  blazed  down  as 
only  on  sandy  Long  Island  can  the  sun  blaze.  The 
common  had  not  a  single  tree  or  shelter,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  only  a  very  devout  fire-worshipper 
indeed  coidd  be  found  there  on  such  a  day.  No 
human  being  could  I  see  at  first  in  any  direction  ; 
but  just  <is  I  was  about  to  return  I  saw  stretched 
upon  his  back,  and  gazing  up  straight  at  the  terrible 
sun,  the  man  I  was  seeking.  With  his  gray  cloth- 
ing, his  blue-gray  shirt,  his  iron-gray  hair,  his  .swart, 
sunburnt  face  and  bare  neck,  lie  lay  upon  the 
brown-and-white  gra.ss,  —  for  the  sun  liad  burnt 
away  its  greenness,  —  and  was  so  like  the  earth  upon 
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•whidi  he  rested,  that  he  seemed  ahnost  enough  a 
part  of  it  for  one  to  pa.«<9  by  without  recognition.     I 
apjiroacljed  hini,  gave   my   name   and   reason  for 
searching  him  out,  and  askeil  him  if  he  did  not  find 
the  .sun  rather  lu)t.     "  Not  at  all  too  hot,"  was  his 
reply ;  and  he  confided  to  me  tliat  this  was  one  of 
his    favorite    [)la<'es   and    attitudes    for   composing 
"  poems."     He  then  walked  with  me   to  his  home, 
and  took  me  along  its  narrow  ways  to  his  room.     A 
sn\a]l    room   of  about   fifteen   square   feet,   M-ith  a 
single  window  looking  out  on  the  barren  .«olitudes 
of  the  island  ;  a  small  cot,  a  wash-stand  witli  a  little 
looking-gI;uss  hung  over  it,  from  a  tack  in  the  wall,  a 
pine  table  with  jwn,  ink,  and  paper  on  it ;  an  old 
line-engraving,  representing  Bacchus,  hung  on  the 
wall,  and  opposite  a  similar  one  of  Sllenus ;  these 
constituted  the  visible  environment  of  Walt  Whit- 
man.    There  was  not,  apparently,  a  single  book  in 
the  i-oom.     In  reply  to  nvy  expression  of  a  desire  to 
gee  his  books,  he  declai-od  that  he  had  very  few.     I 
found,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  he  had  received 
only  .such  a  good  English  education  as  every  Ameri- 
can lad  may  receive  from  the  public  schools,  and 
that  he  now  had  access  to  the  libraries  of  some  of  his 
friends.     The  books  he  seemed  to  know  and  love 
the  best  were  the  liiblc.  Homer,  and  Sliakespeare  : 
the.se  he   owned,   and  probably  had  In  his  ])ocket 
whilst  we  were  talking.     He  had  two  studies  where 
he  read ;  one  was  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  and  the 
other  a  small  mass  of  sand,  then  entirely  unlnhablt- 
etl,   far  out    in   the   ocean,   called   Coney   Island. 
Many  days  had  he  passed  on  that  Island,  as  complete- 
ly alone  as  Crusoe.     He  had  no  literary  acquaint- 
ance, beyond  a  company  of  Bohemians  avIio  wrote 
for  the  Salunlay  Prcsg,  —  the  organ  at  that  time  of 
all  the  audacity  of  New  York,  —  whom  he  now  and 
then   met   at   Pfaaf's    lager-beer  cellar.     He   was 
remarkably  taciturn,  however,  about  himself,  —  con- 
sidering the  sublime  egoism  of  his  book,  —  and  cared 
only  about  his  "  poems,"  of  which  he  read  me  one 
that  had  not  then  appeared.     I  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting that  he  niust  have  had  masters ;  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  learned  all  that  he  knew  from 
omnibus-drivers,   fen-y  boat-pi  lots,   fLshermen,   boat- 
men, and  the  men  and  women  of  the  markets  and 
wharves.     These  were  all  inarticulate  poets,  and  he 
interjireted  them.     The  only  distinguished  contem- 
porary he  had  ever  met  was  the  llev.  Henry  Wanl 
Beecher,  of  Brooklvn,  who  had  visited  him.     He 
had,  he  said,  asked  ^Ir.  Beecher  what  were  his  feel- 
ings when  he  heard  a  man  swear ;  and  that  gentle- 
man   having    admitted    that  he   felt  shocked,   he 
(Whitman)  concluded  that  he  still  ])referred  keep- 
ing to  the  ijoatmen  for  his  company.    He  was  at  the 
time  a  little  under  forty  years  of  age.     His  father 
had  been  a  farmer  on  Long  Island,  and  Walt  had 
worked  on  the  farm  in  early  life.     His  father  was  of 
English,  his  mother  of  Dutch,  descent,  thus  giving 
him  the  l)loo<l  of  both  the  races  which  had  settled 
New  York.     In  his  youth  he   had   listened  to  the 
preaching  of  the   great   Quaker   iconoclast,  Ellas 
Hicks,  of  whom  his  parents  were  followers ;  and  I 
fancy  that  Hicks,  than  whonj  few  abler  men  have 
appeared  in  any  country  in  modern  times,  gave  the 
most  Important  contribution  to  his  education.  After 
leavlnj'  his  father's  farm  he  taught  school  for  a  short 
time,  then  became  a  printer,  and  afterwards  a  car- 
niuter.     When  his  first  volume  apjwared  he  was 
iitting  up  fr.une  dwellings  In  Brooklyn;  the  volume 
was,  however,  set  in  tyjw  entirely  by  his  own  hand. 
He  had  been  orii^inally  of  the  l>emo<'r.itie  partv ; 
'lut  when  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed  Le 


found  that  he  was  too  really  democratic  for  that, 
and  uttered  his  declaration  of  independence  in  a 
j)oem  called  "  Blood-money,"  —  a  poem  not  found 
in  his  works,  but  which  was  the  first  he  ever  wrote. 
lie  confessed  to  having  no  talent  for  industry,  and 
that  his  forte  was  "loafing  and  writing  [)oems";  he 
was  poor,  but  had  discovered  that  he  couUl,  on  the 
whole,  live  magnificently  on  bread  and  wattr.  He 
had  travelled  through  the  country  ;'.3  far  as  New 
Orleans,  where  he  once  edited  a  paper.  Bat  I  would 
find,  he  said,  all  of  him  —  his  life,  works,  and 
days  —  In  his  book ;  he  had  kept  nothing  back 
whatever. 

We  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  roaming,  or 
"  loafing,"  on  Staten  Island,  where  we  had  shade, 
and  many  miles  of  a  beautiful  beach.  Whilst  we 
bathed,  I  was  Impressed  by  a  certain  grandeur 
about  the  man,  and  remembered  the  picture  of 
Bacchus  on  the  wall  of  his  room.  I  then  perceived 
that  the  sun  had  put  a  red  mask  on  his  face  and 
neck,  and  that  his  body  was  a  ruddy  blonde,  pure 
and  noble,  his  form  being  at  the  same  time  remark- 
able for  fine  carves  and  for  that  grace  of  movement 
which  Is  the  flower  of  shapely  and  well-knit  bones. 
His  head  was  oviform  in  every  way  ;  his  hair,  which 
was  strongly  mixed  with  gray,  was  cut  close  to  his 
head,  and,  with  his  beard,  was  In  strange  contnii^t  to 
the  almost  infantine  fulness  and  serenity  of  his  fare. 
This  serenity,  however,  came  from  the  quiet  light 
blue  eyes,  and  above  these  there  were  three  or  lour 
deep  horizontal  furrows,  which  life  had  j)loughed. 
The  first  glow  of  any  kind  that  I  saw  about  him 
was  when  he  entered  the  water,  which  he  fairly 
hugged  with  a  lover's  enthusiasm.  But  when  he 
was  talking  about  that  which  deeply  interested  him, 
his  voice,  always  gentle  and  clear,  became  slow,  and 
his  eyelids  had  a  tendency  to  decline  over  his  eyes. 
It  wiis  Impossible  not  to  feel  at  every  moment  the 
reality  of  every  word  and  movement  of  the  man,  and 
also  the  surprising  delicacy  of  one  who  was  even 
freer  with  his  pen  than  modest  Montaigne. 

After  making  an  appointment  to  meet  Walt  again 
during  the  week,  when  we  would  saunter  through 
the  streets  of  New  York,  I  went  oft'  to  find  myself 
almost  sleepless  with  thinking  of  this  new  ac(inaint- 
ance.     lie  had  so  magnetized  me,  so  charged  me, 
as  it  were,  with  somewhat  Indefinable,  that  for  the 
time  the  only  wise  course  of  life  seemed  to  be  to  put 
on  a  blue  shirt  and  a  blouse,  and  loaf  about  Mana- 
hatta  and  Paumanok,  —  "loaf,  and  Invite  my  soul," 
to  use  my  new  friend's  phrase.     I  found  time  hang- 
ing heavily  on  my  hands,  and  the  sights  of  the  bril- 
liant city  tame,  whilst  waiting  for  the  next  meeting, 
and  wondered  If  he  would  seem  such  a  grand  fellow 
when  I  saw  him  again.     I  found  him  on   the  ap- 
pointed morning  setting  in  type  in  a  Brooklyn  prlnt- 
ing-oftlce  a  paper  from  the  Democratic  Review,  urg- 
ing the  superiority  of  Walt  Whitman's  poetry  over 
that  of  Tennyson,  which  he  meant  to  print  (:us  he 
did  everything,  pro  and  con,  in  full)  In  the  ajipen- 
dix  of  his  next  edition.     He  still  had  on  the  work- 
Intfiuan's  trarb,  which  (he  said)  he  had  been  brouiiht 
up  to  wear,  and  now  lound  it  an  advantage  to  con- 
tinue.     It  became  plain  to  me,  as  I  p;ussed  along 
the  streets  and  on  the  ferry  with  him,  tliat  he  was  a 
prince  Incognito  amongst  his  lower  elites  ac(iuaint- 
ances.    Thcp-  met  him  continually,  grasped  his  hand 
xr'nh  cr.lliusiasm,  and  laughed  and  chatted  (but  on 
no  o-    ts'on  did  he  lauHi,  nor,  indeed,  did  ]  ev  -r 
see   hiia    i:Mle).      Having  some  curiasity  to  kr.   v.' 
whether  »his  e!;iss  of  pei-sons  appiecIati-J  ';i:M  ut  all. 
I  privately  said  to  a  workmaa  ia  corduroys,  with 
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■whom  I  had  seen  him  conversing,  and  whom  he  had 
just  left,  "  Do  you  know  who  that  man  there  is?" 
"  That  be  Walt  Whitman."  "Have  you  known  him 
long  ?  "  "  Many  a  year."  "  What  sort  of  a  man  is 
lie  V  "  "  A  fusrate  man  is  Walt.  Nobody  knows 
Walt  but  likes  him ;  nearh'  everybody  knows  him, 
and  —  and  loves  him."  There  was  a  curious  look 
about  the  fellow  as  he  emphasized  the  word  loves, 
as  if  he  were  astonished  at  the  success  with  which 
he  had  expressed  himself.  "  He  has  written  a  book, 
—  has  n't  he  ?  "  "  Not  as  ever  I  beam  on."  Sev- 
eral times,  as  we  were  crossing  the  waters  about 
New  York,  I  was  able  to  separate  from  him,  and 
put  similar  questions  to  artisans  and  others  with 
whom  I  had  seen  him  interchange  greetings  or 
words;  but  I  found  none  of  them  knew  anything 
about  his  writings,  though  all  felt  a  pride  in  being 
acquainted  with  him.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
blending  of  insouciance  with  active  observation  in 
his  manner  as  we  strolled  along  the  streets.  "  Look 
at  that  face ! "  he  exclaimed  once  as  we  paused  near 
the  office  of  the  Herald.  I  looked  and  beheld  a 
boy  of  perhaps  fifteen  years,  with  certainly  a  hid- 
eous countenance,  the  face  one-sided,  and  one  eye 
almost  hanging  out  of  a  villanous  low  forehead. 
He  had  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  "  There,"  said 
Walt,  "is  a  New  York  reptile.  ITiere's  poison 
about  his  fangs  I  think."  We  watched  him  as  he 
looked  furtively  about,  and  presently  he  seemed  to 
see  that  we  had  our  eyes  on  him,  and  was  skulking 
off.  At  that  ray  companion  beckoned  him,  and 
after  a  little  succeeded  m  bringing  him  to  us,  when 
we  found  that  he  was  selling  obscene  books.  At 
the  Tombs  prison  we  went  among  the  prisoners,  and 
the  confidence  and  volubility  with  which  they  ran 
to  him  to  pour  out  their  grievances  as  if  he  were 
one  in  authority,  was  singular.  In  one  man's  case 
he  took  a  special  interest.  The  man,  pending  trial 
for  a  slight  offence,  had  been  put  into  a  very  disa- 
greeable and  unhealthy  place.  Hearing  his  account, 
Walt  turned  about,  went  straight  to  the  governor 
of  the  prison,  and  related  the  matter,  —  ending  thus : 
"In  my  opinion  it  is  a  damned  shame."  The  gov- 
ernor was  at  first  stunned  by  this  from  an  outsider, 
and  one  in  the  dress  of  a  laborer ;  then  he  eyed  him 
from  head  to  foot  as  if  ciuestioning  whether  to  com- 
mit him ;  during  which  the  offender  stood  eying 
the  governor  in  turn  with  a  severe  serenity.  Walt 
triumphed  in  this  duel  of  eyeshots,  and,  without 
another  word,  the  governor  called  an  officer  to  go 
and  transfer  the  prisoner  to  a  better  room.  I  have 
oflen  remembered  the  oath  of  Walt  Whitman  on 
this  occasion,  as  bein^  one  of  the  most  religious  ut- 
terances I  have  ever  neard. 

Henry  Thoreau,  who,  though  at  present  almost 
without  European  reputation,  will  be  hereafter  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  scholars 
that  ever  lived  in  America,  visited  W^alt  Whitman 
in  1 85G ;  and  I  find  in  his  posthumous  "  Letters," 
edited  by  11.  W.  Emerson,  two  that  were  addressed 
to  the  poet  giving  him  good  advice  in  the  matter  of 
reading,  and  especially,  it  would  seem,  answering 
some  (|ue8tion8  about  Oriental  books.  In  another 
letter  written  by  Thoreau  to  a  friend  soon  after  the 
visit  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  says :  "  That 
Walt  Whitman,  of  whom  I  wrote  to  you,  is  the  most 
interesting  fact  to  me  at  present.  I  have  just  read 
his  second  edition  (which  he  gave  me),  and  it  has 
done  me  more  good  than  any  reading  for  a  long 

time There  are  two  or  three  pieces  in  the  book 

which  are  disagreeable ;  simply  sensual It  is 

as  if  the  beasts  spoke Of  course  AValt  Whit- 


man can  communicate  to  us  no  experience  ;  and  if 
we  are  shocked,  whose  experience  is  it  that  we  are 
reminded  of  ?  .  .  .  .  He  occasionally  suggests  some- 
thing a  little  more  than  human Wonderfully 

like  the  Oriental,  too,  considering  that  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  hjul  read  them,  he  said,  '  No  ;  tell  me  about 
them.'  ....  He  is  apparently  the  greatest  democrat 
the  world  has  seen."  He  made  an  e(pial  impression 
on  other  men  of  culture  and  ability  who  visited  him. 

How  Walt  Whitm.an  came  to  write  those  nine 
thousand  extraordinary  lines,  —  or  verses,  one  knows 
not  which  to  call  them,  —  it  were  hard  to  say.  The 
idea  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  work  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter,  which  I  am  permitted  to  insert  here.  "I  as- 
sume," he  wrote,  "  that  poetry  in  America  needs  to 
be  entirely  recreated.  On  examining  with  anything 
like  deep  analysis  what  now  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  the  whole  mass  of  poetical  works,  long  and 
short,  consists  either  of  the  poetry  of  an  elegantly 
weak  sentimentalism,  at  bottom  nothing  but  maud- 
lin puerilities,  or  more  or  less  musical  verbiage, 
arising  out  of  a  life  of  depression  and  enervation, 
as  their  result ;  or  else  that  class  of  poetry,  plays, 
&c.,  of  which  the  foundation  is  feudalism,  with  its 
ideas  of  lords  and  ladies,  its  imported  standard  of 
gentility,  and  the  mannei-s  of  European  high-life- 

below-stairs  in  every  line  and  verse Instead 

of  mighty  and  vital  breezes,  ])roportionate  to  our 
continent  with  its  powerful  races  of  men,  its  tre- 
mendous historic  events,  its  great  oceans,  its  moun- 
tains, and  its  illimitable  prairies,  I  find  a  few  little 
silly  fans  languidly  moved  by  shrunken  fingers." 

His  ambition  is,  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  "  to 
give  something  to  our  literature  which  will  be  our 
own,  with  neither  foreign  spirit,  nor  imagery,  nor 
form,  but  adapted  to  our  case,  grown  out  of  our  as- 
sociations, boldly  portraying  the  West,  strengthen- 
ing and  intensifying  the  national  soul,  and  finding 
the  entire  fountains  of  its  birth  and  growth  in  our 
own  country."  He  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  in 
large  letters,  these  words,  —  "Makk  the  Work," 
and  fixed  it  above  his  table,  where  he  could  always 
see  it  whilst  writing.  Thenceforth  every  cloud  that 
flitted  over  him,  every  distant  sail,  every  face  and 
form  encountered,  wrote  a  line  in  his  book.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  opera  music,  and  many 
verses  were  written  in  the  galleries  of  the  opera- 
house.  He  notes  everything  and  forgets  nothing. 
His  brain  is  indeed  a  kind  of  American  formation, 
in  which  all  things  print  themselves  like  ferns  in  the 
coal.  Every  thought,  too,  signs  itself  in  his  mind 
by  a  right  and  immutable  word. 

AValt  Whitman  continued  writing  poems,  that 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  enlarged  editions  of 
the  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  —  which  in  18C0  reached  its 
sixth  edition,  —  until  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
devoted  hiiaself  to  nursing  and  conversing  with  the 
wounded  soldiers  who  were  in  the  hospitals.  His 
labors  among  them,  —  for  which  he  never  asked  nor 
received  any  comj)ensatLon  whatever,  —  were  unre- 
mitting ;  and  he  so  won  the  poor  fellows  from  all 
thought  of  their  sorrows  by  his  readings  and  con- 
versation, that  his  entrance  was  the  signal  in  any 
room  for  manifestations  of  the  utmost  delight.  He 
certainly  has  a  rare  power  of  attaching  people  to 
him. 

A  friend  of  mine  writing  from  Washington  says, 
"I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say  tliat,  during 
those  years,  he  luis  been  in  contact  with,  and,  in 
one  form  or  another,  either  in  hospital  or  on  the 
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field,  personally  iniiiLstercd  to,  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred tboiisantl  sick  and  wounded  men." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  to  a 
clerkship  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  oMicial  work  wrote  a  new  volume  of 
poems  entitle*!  "  I)rum-Ta[)s,"  which  has  been  re- 
cently published.  This  volume  is  entirely  free  fi-om 
the  peculiar  ileductions  to  which  the  other  is  liable, 
and  shows  that  the  author  has  lost  no  fibre  of  his 
force.  There  is  in  this  volume  a  very  touching 
dirge  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  —  who  was  his  warm 
friend  and  admirer,  —  which  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"O  ca)>tnin  '.  my  captain  I  our  fearful  trip  i.i  done  ; 
The  »lii]i  tins  weatlier«?d  every  rock,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won. 
The  |>ort  ia  near,  tlie  bell*  I  fiear,  llie  people  all  exulting. 
While  fuUotr  ryes  the  steady  keel,  the  vesael  grim  aud  dariug  ; 

But,  0  heart !  heart  !  heart ! 

Leave  you  not  the  little  siJOt, 

Where  oti  the  deck  my  C'aptaia  lies, 

Falleu  cold  and  dead. 
"  0  captiiin  !  my  captain  !  rise  up  and  bear  tlie  bells  ; 
Rise  up,  —  for  you  the  flag  is  tlung,  —  for  you  the  hag\c  trills  ; 
Hot  you  buutiuets  and  ribbone«l  wreaths,  —  for  you  the  shores  a- 

crowding  ; 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  taming  ; 

0  cikptain  !  dear  father  ! 

This  arm  I  push  beneath  yon  ; 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 

You  've  fallen  cold  aud  dead." 

"  My  captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still ; 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will ; 
But  the  shi|>,  the  ship,  in  anchored  safe,  its  voyage  closed  and 

done  ; 
From  fearful  trip,  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won. 
Exult,  O  shore,  and  ring,  O  bells  ! 
But  I  with  silent  tread. 
Walk  the  spot  my  ca|)tnin  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 

The  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Harlan, 
recently  had  |X)inted  out  to  him,  —  probably  by  some 
one  who  desired  Whitman's  clerkship,  —  some  pas- 
sages of  the  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  in  which  he  could 
see  only  grossness,  and  lor  this  cause  ejected  the 
poet  from  his  ollice.  The  indignation  which  this 
caused  throughout  the  country  proves  that  AValt 
Whitman  has  quietly  obtained  a  very  wide  in- 
fluence. After  a  very  curious  controversy,  chiefly 
notable  for  an  able  and  caustic  pamphlet  written 
by  Mr.  O'Connor,  .showing  that  the  Secretary 
would  equally  have  dismissed  the  Scriptural  and 
claiJsical  writers,  the  bard  was  appointed  to  an 
ollice  in  the  Attorney-General's  department,  which 
he  now  holds.  It  is  understood  by  his  friends  that 
he  is  writing  a  series  of  pieces  which  shall  be  the 
expression  of  the  religious  nature  of  man,  which  he 
reganis  as  essential  to  the  completion  of  his  task. 
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CHAPTER    V.     (Gmlimud). 

"  AV'iio  8|)okc  ?  "  I  heanl  from  alwve  me. 

"  Hush ! "  I  whisix«red,  leaning  out  jis  far  as  I 
coidd,  —  "  hu.'<h  !  it  is  me,  —  John  Cross."  And 
then  I  heanl  a  sound  as  if  some  one  ha<l  fallen  on 
the  ground.  A  few  minutes  after,  I  heard  the  voice 
again. 

"  Pray  —  pray»  save  us  !  For  Heaven's  sake, 
help !  " 

"  Yes,  yes  I  "  I  said  ;  "  but  speak  low,  or  we  shall 
be  heard.  —  Miss  Marj-  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  voice,  eagerly. 

•'  Is  there  a  rope  of  any  kind  there  ?  " 

There  was  silence  fur  a  minute,  and  then  she 
said,  "  No  !  " 

"  Arc  you  listening  ?  "  I  s;ud. 


"  Yes,"  she  whispennl. 

"  Then  take  the  sheets  fnmi  the  cots,  and  tie 
them  tightly  together,  and  then  fasten  one  end 
to  the  table  ;  tightly,  mind." 

I  waited  while  I  could  hear  her  busily  toiling, 
but  in  a  lew  momenta  the  voice  whisj)ered'  despair- 
ingly, "  I  can  never  tie  them  tightly  enough." 

"  Never  mind,"  I  said  ;  "  only  tie  them,  all  you 
can  find,  together,  and  lower  them  down." 

Soon  after,  something  whitt;  wa^  lowered  from 
the  cabin  window,  and  hung  «lown,  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards  ;  and  at  l:i.'<t,  after  many  tries,  I 
reached  it.  More  and  more  came  down,  tdl  thei-o 
was  far  more  than  I  wanted,  when  I  made  the  knots 
fast,  and  whispered  to  her  to  draw  up.  "  Now,"  I 
said,  "  as  soon  as  it  is  tight,  twist  all  you  have  round 
the  table-leg,  and  hold  on." 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  found  the  sheet-rope  would 
bear  my  weight,  and  dire<'tly  after,  I  was  holding 
on  by  the  cabin-window,  with  those  two  poor  girls 
clinging,  crying,  to  me,  and  begging  me  to  save 
them. 

I  felt  most  mad,  as  I  looked  at  them  by  the  light 
of  the  cabin  lantern.  Hair  torn  down  ;  (Iresses  half 
dragged  from  their  shoulders ;  while,  right  across 
the  fjice  of  Miss  Mary,  was  a  mark  as  of  a  blow, 
while  her  poor  lip  was  cut  and  bleeding. 

"  O,  pray  —  pray,  save  us  ! "    she  cried,  putting 
her  poor  hand  on  mine,  as  I  clung  there. 
.   "  As  I  hope  God  may  save  me,"  I  said  ;  "  or  I  '11 
die  for  you." 

And  then  there  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  ; 
and  if  I  had  dared,  I  should  have  kissed  the  soft; 
hand  that  nestled  against  mine  so  trustingly,  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  cowardly,  and  I  did  not. 

"  And  now,"  I  whispered,  "  I  'm  poin^  on  deck." 

"  Ah  !  don't  leave  us,"  sobbed  Miss  Madeline. 

"  It  is  to  try  what  I  can  do  to  get  you  away,"  I 
whispered  ;  and  then  the  poor  girl,  who  seemed 
half  fainting,  sank  down,  kneeling  on  the  tloor,  and 
her  sister  leaned  over  her,  and  said  to  me,  ''  We  '11 
pray  for  you,  Cross." 

"  Then  I  shall  succeed,"  I  said,  for  I  felt  that  I 
should  :  and  so  I  left  them,  feeling  nerved  to  have 
done  anything  in  their  defence. 

I  soon  was  over  the  poop,  and  crawling  close 
imder  the  bulwarks,  when  I  found  that  the  man  by 
the  binnacle-light  was  fast  asleep,  for  the  ship  made 
no  way  at  all.  I  stopped  in  the  darkni'ss  for  a  few 
minutes,  listening,  and  could  hear  voices  in  the  fore- 
caliin  ;  and  it  was  evident  then^  was  a  gxxKl  deal  of 
drunkenness  and  carousing  going  forwanl.  Half  a 
dozen  stanch,  Avell-amied  fellows  coidd  have  secured 
the  ship,  I  felt  sure,  as  I  opened  my  knife  that  hung 
by  a  lanyard  to  my  waist,  and  then  shoving  it  open 
in  my  belt,  I  crawled  to  the  skylight,  and  looked 
down  into  the  passengers'  cabin,  where  I  could  see 
Hicks,  Phillips,  and  two  more  playing  canls,  while 
another  lay  on  the  bulkhead  a-sleep.  It  was  a 
g(X)d  thing  I  had  no  pistol  in  my  hantl,  or  I 
siiould  have  had  that  Ilieks's  blood  upon  my  head 
then. 

I  cn-pt  away  from  the  skylight  and  untler  the 
bulwarks  again,  though  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and 
bi^gan  making  my  way  towards  the  other  bojit  as 
hung  from  the  davits  ;  when  all  at  once,  some  one 
had  me  by  the  throat,  and  tried  to  turn  me  on  my 
back  ;  but  I  was  too  quick,  for  I  had  my  knifc 
a^inst  his  ribs  in  a  moment,  and  hissed  out, 
"  I  ou  're  a  dead  man  if  you  stir." 

That  was  sharp  practice,  for  wo  were  both  on 
our  knees  close  against  the  bulwarks,  and  I  could 
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feci  his  hot  hivath  rio;ht  in  my  lace,  as  he  must  have 
felt  mine.  Jnst  then,  he  gave  a  bit  of  a  shift,  and 
my  knile  prieked  him,  for  1  meant  what  I  said  then; 
but  the  priek  made  liim  start  so  tliat  he  a  bit  <iot 
the  better  o['  me,  and  had  tight  hold  of  my  hanil 
whieh  hi'ld  the  knife. 

"  Now,  you  murtlerin<r,  piratical  scoundrel,"  he 
hissed  Ix'tween  his  teetli  ;  and  I  bej^an  to  feel 
tliat  if  I  did  n't  look  sharp  I  should  have  the 
worst  of  it.  ''  Now,  {^ive  up  the  knife,  you  dog, 
or  1  '11  strangle  you,  if  it  's  only  for  poor  Jack's 
sake." 

"  Hullo !  "  I  says  in  a  whisper,  slackening  my 
hold. 

"  IIullo ! "  he  says  in  a  whisper,  slackening  his 
hold. 

"  What,  Tom,  matey  ! "  I  says. 

''  What,  .Jack,  old  lad  !  "  he  says  ;  and  1  'ra  blessed 
if  we  did  n't  hug  each  other  like  two  great  gals.' 

"  Why,  I  thought  they  knocked  you  on  the  head," 
I  says. 

"  Why,  I  see  them  pitch  you  overboard,"  he 
says. 

"  Yes,"  I  says ;  "  but  I  got  on  the  rudder-chains." 

"  Ah ! "  he  says  ;  "  and  in  the  tussle  I  was  knocked 
down  ;  but  I  got  down  below  ai'ter,  and  got  in  that 
empty  water-cask.  I  ain't  been  out  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"  Who  's  on  deck  ?  "  I  says. 

"  Only  that  chap  at  the  wheel,"  he  says,  '•  for 
I  've  been  all  round." 

And  then  we  had  a  whisper  together  for  five 
minutes,  which  ended  in  our  creeping  up  to  where 
the  lx)at  hung. 

"  There  's  water  in  her,"  says  Tom. 

"  And  there  's  safe  to  be  some  biscuit  in  the 
locker,"  I  says. 

"  But,"  says  Tom,  "  had  n't  we  better  stop  in  hid- 
ing ?     We  shall  be  sUirved." 

"  Tom,  mate,"  I  says  ;  and  then  I  whispered  to 
him  about  what  I  'd  heard  and  what  I  '^l  seen,  when 
he  stopped  me. 

"Hold  hard,  mate,"  he  says;  "just  see  if  the 
boat-hook  and  the  oars  are  in.     I  'ra  with  you." 

Everything  was  in  its  place ;  and  then  cautiously 
we  undid  the  roj)es,  and  began  slowly  to  lower 
down  the  boat,  meaning  to  fijsten  the  lines  at  hist, 
and  slide  down.  The  blocks  ran  easy  enough,  but 
on  such  a  silent  night,  do  what  we  could,  there  was 
some  noise  ;  and  at  last  one  of  the  wheels  gave  such 
a  chirrup,  that  the  noise  in  the  cabin  stopped,  and 
we.  stopped  too  ;  and  directly  after,  .«ome  one  canie 
up  the  cabin  stairs  and  on  deck  ;  and  as  we  cowered 
close  together  under  the  bulwarks,  holding  on  to  \\\v 
ropes,  and  tii-mbling  lest  we  sliould  let  them  slip 
ever  so  little.  Hicks  —  for  I  knew  his  step  —  walked 
close  by  us  right  forward,  and  then  back  on  the 
other  side,  where  he  kicked  the  man  by  the  wheel 
savagely,  and  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice,  but  there 
wiis  no  answer,  and  then  muttering  to  himself,  he 
went  biilow  .igain. 

"  That  wiis  close,"  said  Tom,  for  he  had  almost 
brushed  .against  us ;  and  then  we  each  took  a  long 
breath,  and,  amidst  a  good  deal  of  noisy  talk,  the 
boat  kissed  the  water,  and  we  la-shed  our  ropes 
fast. 

"  Now,  if  we  only  liad  some  more  prog,"  said 
Tom,  "  I  would  n't  care." 

"  Don't  stoj),  mate,"  I  says ;  "  there  'a  lines  in 
the  locker,  and  p'raps  they  've  something  in  the 
cabin." 

"  All  right,"  says  Tom ;  and  he  slid  over  the  side, 


and  was  in  the  boat  in  a  moment ;  but  not  without 
rattling  one  of  the  oars,  and  I  trembled  again  for 
fear  he  should  have  been  heard.  But  all  was  (juiet, 
and  the  next  moment  I  wiis  beside  him  ;  and  as  we 
could  n't  unhook  the  boat,  I  cut  the  ropes  fore  and 
aft,  and  then  Tom  slowly  worked  her  along  and 
under  the  cabin  window  where  those  demons 
were  sitting ;  then  past  the  window  of  the  cap- 
tain's cabin,  I'ound  the  rudder,  and  then  there  was 
a  joyful  cry,  for  I  had  fast  hold  of  the  sheets  hang- 
ing down. 

"  Make  her  fast  with  the  painter,  Tom,"  I  said ; 
and  up  I  went,  and  next  minute  stood  between  those 
two  poor  creatures,  both  of  them  clinging  to  me  in 
that  sad  way  —  it  was  pitiful. 

"  Hush  !  "  I  said  —  "  not  a  sound  "  ;  and  then 
drawing  up  the  sheet,  I  just  looked  at  the  knots, 
and  made  it  fast  round  ^Iiss  Madeline,  for  Miss  Ma- 
ry would  not  go  fii-st.  Poor  girl,  she  tried  all  she 
could  to  help  me  ;  and  so,  she  creeping  out  hei-self, 
I  lowered  Miss  Madeline  down  into  tlie  boat,  and 
the  shaken  sheet  told  me  all  was  right. 

"  God  bless  you  for  this,"  whispered  Miss  Mary, 
as  I  made  the  sheet-rope  fast  round  her.  "  Be  kind 
to  us,  for  we  are  in  your  hands." 

I  (lid  n't  say  anything,  but  I  did  kneel  down  and 
kiss  her  Iiand  that  time.  She  was  a  deal  more  ac- 
tive than  her  sister ;  and  in  another  minute,  I  had 
her  lowered  down  into  the  boat,  and  Tom  cast  off 
the  sheet. 

"  Shy  down  some  blankets,"  he  whispered  ;  and  1 
dragged  those  out  that  were  in  the  cots,  and  threw 
them  down,  and  the  pillows  too.  On  the  table  Vras 
biscuit,  cheese,  meat,  and  cake,  and  these  I  slipped 
into  a  pillow-case,  and  lowered  down.  In  the  lock- 
ei-s,  too,  were  biscuit-tins,  and  two  wicker-covered 
bottles  ;  and  these  I  lowered  down,  for  I  felt  safe 
now,  knowing  how  soon  I  could  slip  down,  and  that 
the  ladies  were  out  of  danger  ;  for  I  knew.  If  dis- 
covered, pursuit  would  be  vain  in  the  dark.  So,  as 
fast  as  I  could,  I  lowered  down  cases  of  preserved 
meat,  and  wine,  and  everytliing  of  use  that  I  could 
find  In  the  lockers,  when,  giving  a  glance  round,  I 
thought,  now  I  '11  go.  I  thought  the  sheet-rope 
might  come  In,  though,  as  an  awning,  so  I  stooped 
down  to  untie  it,  meaning  to  slip  it  round  the  leg  af- 
ter, and  slide  down  with  It  double,  so  that  T  could  tlien 
loose  one  end,  and  draw  It  afler  nie.  It  was  hanl 
work,  though,  for  the  knots  had  been  strained  ;  and 
I  kneeled  at  hist,  and  tried  my  teeth ;  but  they 
were  no  good ;  and  I  pulled  my  knife  out  of  my 
belt,  cut  the  knot,  drew  up  enough  so  as  It  should 
give  double,  and  was  pa.ssmg  It  round  the  leg,  when 
1  lieard  a  noise,  started  up,  and  leaped  on  one  side, 
just  as  nicks  stood  In  the  door,  and  fired  at  me. 
He  hail  lowered  his  revolver  to  cock  for  another 
shot,  but  he  had  not  time,  for  I  was  on  him  In  an  In- 
stant, with  my  knife  driven  deep  Into  his  tliroat  and 
chest ;  and  then,  as  he  fell  with  a  wild  gurgling  cry, 
I  wrenched  out  the  knife,  dragged  to  tiie  door,  and 
was  out  of  the  window,  just  as  Tom  wius  climl)ingup 
by  means  of  the  boat-hook,  for  he  could  not  reacli 
the  .sheet. 

"  Back,"  I  says,  —  •'  back  (juickly,  and  cast  off  the 
painter;  and  while  he  was  getting  out  of  my  way,  I 
had  time  enough  to  .see  Hicks  give  two  or  three 
clutches  at  the  carpet,  and  then  He  still.  The 
moment  afler,  I  was  In  the  boat,  and  with  one 
tremendous  shove,  sent  her  yards  away  from  tlie 
slilp,  as  It  were  into  a  thick  bank  of  darkness. 

"  Lie  down,"  I  whlsjiered  to  the  ladies ;  and  ]\IIs3 
Madeline  crept  to  her  sister's  feet,  while  Tom  and  I 
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ji;ot  out  tlic  oai-s,  and  as  <iuickly  as  j)ossil)lo  p:ul<Ued 
aw;ty,  not  il.irinj^  to  make  a  sound,  for  there  was  n 
noise  on  board,  and  three  or  lour  shots  were  fired 
at  random  otit  of  the  cabin  window.  Tlien  we 
could  see  them  on  ileck,  and  sona^  one  fired  u 
pistol  oil"  again;  but  the  bullet  never  came  near  us. 

"They'rti  poin^  to  trv  and  launch  a  boat,  I 
expect,"  suiil  Tom  with  a  chuckle;  "and  there's 
the  dingey,  as  *11  hold  two  comfortable ;  and  as  for 
the  long-lKjat,  I  clon't  think  they  '11  get  her  over  the 
si<lc  to-night." 

"  Pray  —  pray,  row  fast,"  cried  Miss  Mary. 
"  Can't  we  help  V  "  and  she  moved  forward  as  if  to 
get  to  an  oar. 

"  (lod  bless  you,  no,  miss  !  "  I  said  in  a  whisper ; 
"  we  '11  bend  t<J  it  directly."  And  then  we  paddled 
a  little  farther  oiF,  till  I  tlio>ight  they  could  n't  hear 
the  oai-s  in  the  rowlocks,  when  we  both  bent  to 
it,  and  i"owed  stroke  for  stroke  for  a  good  hour, 
and  all  on  right  through  the  thickest  darkness  I 
ever  saw,  and  long  after  ihe  lights  in  the  cabin 
window  of  the  good  ship  Soul/iern  Star  ha<l  dis- 
appeared. 

All  at  once  Tom  .«t<jpi)ed,  and  threw  In  his  oar. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  says. 

"  Matey,"  he  siys,  "  I  have  n't  had  bit  nor  sup 
since  tea  last  night ;  and  I  think  we  shall  work  bet- 
ter after  sonictliin'." 

I  hadn't  thought  of  it  before;  but  I  knew  how 
weak  I  felt,  and  .«(>  I  pulled  in  my  oar  too,  and  Tom 
pulled  up  one  of  the  biscuit-tins,  and  ibund  the 
cheese  and  a  bottle. 

"  Len<l  me  your  knife.  Jack,"  he  siys,  and  my  hand 
went  natur.dly  enough  to  my  belt ;  but  the  moment 
alter  I  shu<ldered,  and  told  him  to  l)reak  the  cheese, 
pri'tending  I  could  not  get  at  it. 

Just  as  we  pushed  olf,  I  could  see  by  the  cabin 
lights  that  Miss  Madeline  had  crept  down  at  her 
.sister's  feet;  but  on  feeling  now  in  the  dark,  I  found 
they  were  sitting  side  by  side;  so  I  got  one  of  the 
blankets  over  them,  and  then,  after  a  deal  of  per- 
suading, managed  to  get  them  to  take  some  of  the 
biscuit  and  cheese,  and  some  wine.  Tom  and  I  took 
a  sup  e.ich,  and  put  our  biscuit  and  cliee.':e  on  the 
seat  by  us,  and  made  rea<ly  for  a  start  again,  eating 
ius  we  went  on,  and  then  rowing  as  true  as  we  could, 
so  as  to  keep  the  boat's  head  the  same  way  ;  and 
without  any  more  stopjjage,  for  we  knew  what 
tniuble  th(xsc  poor  gals  were  in,  starting  as  they 
were  at  every  splash  we  laid  down  to  our  work,  ami 
rowed  on,  hour  after  hour,  right  away  into  the  thick 
darkness. 
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I  ^l  ri'o>K  it  must  have  Ix'cn  the  Devil  put  it 
into  my  head,  for  while  I  was  bu.-<y  lowering  things 
down  into  the  boat,  I  thought  how  ea.sy  it  would  be 
to  get  upsides  with  the  murdering  party  as  were  in 
tin-  ship.  I  'd  only  got  to  turn  over  the  cabin  lan- 
tern, an<l  she  \\  soon  nave  iK'cn  in  a  blaze,  when  my 
gentlemen  wouhl  have  had  enough  to  do  to  save 
themselvi's,  and  the  trei».suiv  nmst  have  gone  to  tht^ 
bottom.  But  I  shouM  n't  have  done  such  a  thing, 
and  in  another  minute  I  should  have  been  helping 
to  .shove  ofV  the  boat,  if  that  Hicks  had  n't  rushed 
on  to  his  death  ;  that  was  a  terrible  thing  to  think 
on,  not  but  that  he  deserved  it  richly,  and  I  knew 
what  I  did  was  in  .«elf-defence,  and  for  the  sjikt^  of 
them  two  poor  gals. 

I  should  .siiy  it  was  about  twelve  o'ohx'k  when  we 
laid  to  at  it,  and  rowt-d  straight  off  right  away  into 


the  thick  darkness,  with  not  a  sound  .to  be  heard 
but  the  "lap,  lap,  lapping"  of  the  water  .against  the 
boat's  stem,  and  the  spla.sh  ami. rattle  of  our  oai's. 
There  was  n't  a  word  spoken,  for  we  want*id  all  our 
breath,  and  knew  well  enougli  that  all  depended  on 
our  being  well  out  of  sight  of  the  ship  when  day 
broke  ;  and  of  co»u-sc  they  would  be  sweei)ing  the 
oihng  with  a  gla.«s.     What  I  was  njost  al'raid  of 
wa.-i,  that  wi-  might  get  ix)wing  in  a  circle,  and  nrt- 
get  far  enough  oH",  when  we  knew  what  would  bo- 
the  end  of  it  if  they  cmce  eaught  sight  of  us.     It. 
(juitc   made   me  give  a  shudder  and  hiy  back  ati 
my  oar,  till   Tom  said  "  Stciwly  !"  when  steady,  it. 
was  again. 

There  seemed  something  awful  and  solemiv  about, 
that  night :  what  with  the  horroi-s  we  IkkK  been 
through,  and  one  thing  and  anothcj-,  I  fel'.  (juite 
outer  sorts  ;  and  the  still.darkncss  we  were  driving 
through,  far  out  there  in  the  midst  of  tlit  great 
ocean,  .seemed  to  hang  ieavy-like  upon  me,  so  that 
I  did  not  care  to  spaik.  A  regular,  long,  steady 
pull,  hoiu"  after  hour,  ;yud  all  that  while  ivot  ai^tar 
to  be  .seen,  wliile  I  «ould  barely  distinguish  my 
mate  Tom  when  I  looked  over  my  shoulder ;  and 
in  front  sometimes.  I  could  make  out  .son^Qthing 
indistinct,  which  w;is  the  ladies,  though  not  often. 
But  it  was  hot,  stojin^ing  hot,  that  night,  for,  thei-e 
was  n't  a  breath  of  wind  stirring ;  and  at,  last  the 
j)ull  began  to  tell  upon  us  both,  so  tliat.  we  were 
glad  to  take  anoUier  sup  apiece  of  tlie  wipe  ;  but 
that  did  not  take  us  long,  and  we  were  off  and 
away  again  faster  tiuin  ever. 

All  at  once,  \vith  a  sort  of  jump,  Uic  clouds  begaa 
to  tinge,  and  we  then  knew  what  we  (Ud.n't  knaw. 
before,  that  we  w»'re  pulling  due  aprtU ;  and  tUvo, 
almost  all  at  once,  up  came  tha  sun,  and  .sktne 
upon  them. two  poor  things  fast  r.^leep, — -worn  out, 
as  they  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,,  with  their 
arms  tight  round  one  another,  und  their  poor  faces 
that  i)ale  and  ba<l,  it  was  j/Jiiful.  Up  weut  the 
sun  higher,  and  there  was  thi^  sea  hea^ing  gently 
and  ciuling  over,  and  all  <guw,ing  with  tl>t;  most 
beautiful  colons.  But  we  lu»d  uo  thought  for  the 
glow.Iug  morning,  for  there  w;is  somethinjj  else  to 
take  our  attention, —  there  lay  the  ship,  not  half  the 
distance  olf  that  I  had  hjoped  ;  and  so  lU-'ar,  that  I 
kue-w  if  a  breeze  sprung  qj),  slie  must  soon  over- 
haul us.  If  the  darkuess  had  only  ki;pt  on,  I 
should  n't  have  cared,  bujt  there  it  was,  a  bright, 
glowing  morning;  ai¥l  I  knew,  if  thtfv  looked  out, 
they  must  see  us;  oju.v  only  hoi>e  being  that,  half- 
druuk  overnight,  they  might  be  hou^>  yet  before 
they  i-oused  up;  ayd  then,  disniriled  with  the 
loss  of  their  head  man,  they  mi^it  n't  care  about 
pursuit. 

"  Wivsh  your  face.  Jack,"  says  T»JU»  «n  i\  whisper, 
as  we  lay  to,  looking  at  tho  ship,  now  skiuding 
out  quite  plain  on  the  horiion,  —  "  wa.sh  your  face 
and  hands,  mate." 

I  looked  at  my  hands,  and  gave  a  shudder,  for 
they  were  all  over  blood,  while  I  suppose  my  face 
was  in  the  same  state,  and  it  was  n't  from  the  cut 
jis  1  had  on  my  head.  So  I  leaned  over  the  side, 
and  had  a  good  dip  in  the  co<il,  pleasant  water; 
and  while  I  was  drying  myself  uik»u  my  handker- 
cher.  Miss  Mary  gave  a  sigh,  and  openeil  her  eyes, 
and  looked  at  me  as  if  she  di<l  n't  know  where  she 
was,  nor  anytliing  about  it;  but,  directly  after,  the 
color  began  i  j  come  into  her  cheeks,  and  she 
reached  over  her  hand  to  me,  and  I  kissed  it ;  and 
then  she  reached  her  hand  over  to  Toni,  antl  he  did 
the  same;  and  of  couree  we  did   it  roughly,  but 
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Miss  Marv  soeined  to  know  what  we  meant,  and 
she  gave  us  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  and  then  kissed  her 
sister,  and  woke  her. 

We  were  dead  beat,  both  of  us,  Tom  and  I ;  but 
I  grave  a  look  at  the  poor  old  Star,  and  so  did  Tom, 
and  we  «juite  understood  one  another,  and  rowed 
on  with  a  quiet,  steady  stroke,  for  we  were  too 
tired  to  make  a  spurt.  I  got  the  ladies  to  sit  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  so  as  to  show  as  little  as 
we  could,  and  then  we  kept  on  till  they  begged  of 
us  to  stop  and  have  something  by  way  of  breakfast. 
You  see  Miss  Mary  had  ranged  the  jiillows  and 
blankets,  and  made  a  place  for  her  sister  to  lie 
down,  for  the  poor  gal  was  so  ill  she  could  hardly 
hold  uj)  her  head ;  and  then  she  had  stowed  the 
stores  about  a  bit  handy,  and  made  things  straight, 
in  a  way  just  as  if  she  had  n't  been  a  delicate  lady 
as  had  never  known  trotiblc  before.  And  now,  as  I 
said  afore,  she  and  her  sister  begged  of  us  to  stop 
and  have  some  breakfast. 

But  we  could  n't  do  it.  I  knew  that  every  yard 
now  was  as  good  as  a  mile  by  and  by,  and  though 
I  felt  ready  to  drop,  it  was  pull  steady,  though  wc 
had  a  freshener  as  we  went  on. 

I  did  n't  think  as  they  knew  the  ship  was  in  sight, 
for  nothing  was  said  about  it ;  but  as  she  was  pass- 
ing a  cup  of  wine  over  to  Tom,  Miss  Mary  leaned 
her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  whispered  :  "  Don't 
let  my  sister  know  that  the  ship  is  in  sight." 

How  that  poor  girl  did  work  to  clieer  up  the 
other,  as  she  lay  there ;  and  to  have  looked  at  her, 
you  would  not  have  thought  she  had  a  trouble 
upon  her,  for  she  had  a  cheerful  word  for  all  of 
us;  and  as  I  dragged  away  there  at  my  oar,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  must  have  got  an  angel  in 
the  boat. 

I  did  not  want  to  make  any  more  show  than  I 
could  help,  or  I  would  have  soon  made  an  awning 
over  where  the  ladies  sat ;  but  we  laid  a  blanket 
across  an  oar,  and  sheltered  Miss  Madeline,  for  the 
sun  came  down  fierce.  I  could  have  hoisted  the 
sail,  too,  and  let  the  li^ht  breeze,  which  now  just 
touched  us,  give  us  a  nclp  along ;  but  I  dare  n't ; 
and  I  'd  just  taken  hold  of  my  oar  again,  when  I 
saw  that  the  Star  had  some  sails  shook  out,  and 
was  coming  bowling  along  after  us  tiist. 

I  could  n't  help  it :  if  my  life  had  been  at  stake, 
that  groan  must  have  come ;  and  just  then  there 
was  another  behind  me.  I  turned  sharp  round  just 
as  Tom's  oar  hit  me  in  the  back,  and  there  was  the 
poor  fellow  swooned  right  away. 

I  laid  the  oars  in,  and  Miss  Mary  came  and 
helped  me,  when  between  us  we  got  him  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat;  and  then,  while  putting  him 
comfortable,  I  found  what  I  did  n't  know  before,  — 
that  his  head  Avas  regularly  laid  open,  and  there 
had  he  been  working  till  he  dropped,  without  saying 
a  single  word,  or  giving  a  groan.  We  bathed  it, 
and  tore  uj)  one  of  the  sheets,  and  tied  it  up ;  and 
after  a  bit,  he  seemed  to  come  to  a  little,  but  it  was 
only  to  talk  wildly,  and  throw  his  arms  about,  and 
stare.  So  when  we  had  done  all  we  could  for  the 
poor  fellow,  wc  made  a  sort  of  shelter  over  him ; 
and  then,  as  I  was  shading  my  eyes,  and  looking 
out  towards  the  Star,  to  see  what  way  she  made,  1 
found  as  I  could  n't  see  her,  and  that  things  looked 
swimming  and  misty-like,  and  tiien  back  I  went 
across  the  thwarts,  as  if  stmck  down.  But  I  was  n't 
long  so,  for  I  soon  came  to ;  and  as  I  did  so,  and 
the  horrible,  deathly  sick  feeling  went  off,  I  felt 
the  blood  come  up  in  my  face  with  a  rush,  as  a  reg- 
ular wild  thrill  ran  through  me,  and  I  closed  my 


eyes,  and  lay  qnite  still,  as  if  I  dare  not  move  ;  for 
there  was  that  face  bending  over  me,  and  those 
soft  white  hands  were  bathing  my  face  ;  while  twice 
over  there  was  a  tender,  pitying  tear  fell  upon  my 
check. 

"  Poor  fellows  !  what  you  have  suffered  for  us,"  she 
said,  as  I  got  up  and  said  I  was  better  now. 

"  It  was  that  crack  on  the  head,  you  see,  miss,"  I 
said. 

"  What !  were  you  wounded,  too  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  O,  not  much,"  I  said  ;  "  not  much,  miss.  One 
of  those  blackguards  knocked  me  down  in  the 
scuffle.  But,"  1  said,  trying  to  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  though  I  could  not  help  feeling  better 
as  I  said  it, —  but,  I'm  only  a  common,  thick- 
headed sailor." 

"  Hush ! "  she  said,  with  such  a  quiet,  dignified 
way  as  she  could  put  on  when  she  liked,  —  "  hush  ! 
Don't  speak  like  that,  when  you  have  acted  so 
nobly,  so  heroically,  and  —  and  —  may  God  bless 
you  for  it !  "  And  here  her  voice  seemed  to  break 
down,  and  she  turned  away  her  head  for  a  minute  ; 
but  directly  after,  she  was  quiet,  and  still,  and  re- 
served again,  and  tearing  up  some  more  of  the 
sheet,  as  if  to  make  bandages. 

"  Let  me  look  at  your  head,"  she  says  all  at  once  ; 
and  though  I  was  against  it,  and  did  n't  want  her 
to,  she  would  examine  it ;  and  cut  away  the  hair 
with  a  tiny  pair  of  scissors,  and  then  bathed  it,  and 
bound  it  up  ;  and  I  suppose  it  was  a  bad  cut,  for  if 
I  did  n't  go  right  off  again  just  as  she  'd  bound  it  up, 
and  only  came  to  feeling  sick  and  done  up,  and 
without  a  bit  of  life  left  in  me  hardly.  The  sun 
came  down  fiercer  and  fiercer,  so  that  we  were  all 
soon  jjarched  with  thirst,  and  glad  of  the  water,  as 
there  was  fortunately  a  good  drop  of;  and  Mi.<!S 
Mary  wetted  our  lips  for  us  from  time  to  time,  for 
after  about  an  hour  I  gave  up,  and  was  obliged  to 
lie  still. 

And  all  this  time  the  ship  came  slowly  nearer  and 
neai-cr,  and  Miss  Mary  told  me  from  time  to  time  as 
I  asked  her,  and  she  did  it,  too,  without  moving  a 
muscle ;  and  at  last,  towards  evening,  when  we 
knew  they  must  see  us  as  they  came  slowly  on.  Miss 
Mary  kneeled  down  by  me  to  put  the  bandage  more 
comfortable,  and  then  whispered  to  me,  with  her 
face  and  lips,  too,  (juite  white :  "  Was  any  one 
killed  last  night  when  you  escaped  ?  " 

I  could  n't  do  anything  else,  and  so  I  said,  — 
"  Yes." 

"  Who  was  it  ?  "  she  said  again,  in  a  voice  that 
did  n't  seem  to  belong  to  her. 

"  It  was  his  own  fault,"  I  said  :  "  it  was  to  save 
my  own  life." 

"  Was  it  that  fiend  who  shot  jKwr  papa  ?  "  she 
whisnei^ed. 

"  xes,"  I  said ;  and  then  she  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
bit,  and  did  not  speak  ;  but  after  a  time  she  leaned 
closer  to  me,  so  that  I  could  feel  her  breath  upon 
mv  face,  and  then  she  whispered  :  "  We  shall  be 
taken  again,  shall  we  not  ?  " 

I  could  not  answer,  but  I  knew  that  if  the  Avind 
freshened  ever  so  little  they  would  be  alongside  ua 
bv  dark.  But  she  wanted  no  answer,  for  she  read  it 
all  in  my  face. 

"  God  bless  you,  brave,  noble  man  !  "  she  said  : 
'\thcn  we  must  join  poor  papa " ;  and  then  she 
seemed  as  if  she  would  say  something  more,  but  did 
not  speak  for  perhaps  half  an  hour ;  when,  as  the 
wind  freshened,  and  the  ship  came  bowling  along 
towanls  us,  she  spoke  again  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  know,  if  wc  are  taken,  what  is  in  store  for 
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US ;  nnd  I  snnpose,"  she  said  mournfully,  "  they  will 
not  be  morcitul  to  you." 

I  gnve  my  hea*!  a  shake. 

"  Tlien."  she  said,  with  quite  a  smile  on  her 
beautiful  lips,  "  I  want  you  to  promise,  on  your 
oath  as  a  man,  that  we  shall  not  —  poor  sister  and 
me  —  IJill  alive  into  the  hands  of  those  monsU^rs." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  says,  falling  all  of  a 
tremble,  an<l  with  the  sweat  standing  on  my  fore- 
head.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  For  Go<rs  sake  —  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
mother  —  by  all  you  hold  dear  and  holy,"  she  whis- 
pere<l,  "  kill  us  both." 

"  I  eould  n't  —  I  eould  n't,"  I  groaned. 

"  Would  you  sooner  see  me  do  it  ? "  she  said, 
quietly. 

I  could  not  speak,  for  I  felt  chokinpj.  I  could  do 
nothing  but  gaze  in  a  wild  sort  of  way  at  the  beau- 
tiful creature  who  was  talking  so  calmly  and 
patiently  of  death. 

"  Tliere  is  no  mei-cy  from  those  monsters,"  she 
said,  —  "  so  promise  "  ;  and  she  took  both  my  hands, 
and  I  promised ;  for  the  blood  seemed  to  rush 
through  my  veins  again  as  she  held  my  hands,  and 
I  thought  of  the  cries  and  prayers  I  heard  as  I  hung 
on  by  the  rudder-chains,  and  then  I  felt  that  I  should 
sooner  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and  plunge  overboard, 
than  that  one  of  those  ruffians  should  ever  again  lay 
a  finger  upon  her. 

"  I  swear  it,"  I  says ;  and  then,  with  a  choky, 
husky  voice  I  says :  "  And  you  '11  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Yi's,"  she  says ;  "  and  pray  for  you.  And  now  I 
feel  calm." 

On  came  the  ship,  with  the  wind  freshening 
every  minute,  so  that  our  little  boat  began  to  dance 
a  little  on  the  waves.  Tlie  sun  sunk  down  lower 
and  lower,  and  the  cool  l)ree/e  seemed  cpiito  to 
revive  me,  so  that  I  sat  up,  and  then  helped  Miss 
Madeline  to  sit  up  as  well;  when,  with  poor  Tom 
fa-xt  asleep,  I  sat  down  in  the  stern-sheets  waiting  for 
the  end,  wth  those  two  well-born  la<lie8,  one  on 
each  side,  clasping  my  hands,  and  trusting  to  me  to 
save  them,  but  not  from  death.  In  the  calm  of  that 
golden,  glorious  evening  there  was  more  than  one 

1)rayer  said  aloud  by  a  sweet  and  touching  voice,  as 
\  sat  thinking  liow  hard  it  was  to  die  so  young  ;  and 
there  we  sat,  with  the  vessel  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  but  not  to  touch  our  boat,  for  with  the  boat- 
hook  near  at  hand  I  was  ready  to  drive  out  a  plank 
or  two  when  I  saw  it  was  tinie  ;  and  there  we  sat 
waitin'T  tor  the  end. 
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"  Anotiikr  quarter  of  an  hotir,  and  then  death,"  I 
mutten'd  as  I  thought  to  myself;  but  they  both 
heanl  it,  an<l  Mi^a  Mary  looked  up  in  my  fa<'e  with 
so  sweet  and  heavenly  a  smile  as  she  said  :  "  Yes, 
dear  friend  ;  and  rest  where  there  is  no  niore  sin  and 
sufl'ering,  no  more  pain  and  sorrow.  Hut  a  little 
while,  and  we  shall  Ik;  at  jHiaee." 

It  was  not  for  such  as  me  to  answer  her;  but  her 
sweet  calmness  seemed  to  nerve  my  arm,  and  as  the 
ship  came  nearer  and  nearer,  I  drt-w  the  boat-hook 
closer  to  my  hand,  and  laid  it  across  the  boat.  The 
sun  was  now  just  dipping,  and,  roused  and  excited 
as  I  felt  then,  it  seemed  to  me  that  tlu;  broa<i  red 
path  which  stretcl»e<l  alotig  the  wav(«  would  be  the 
one  we  should  take ;  an«l  certain  as  death  then 
8eeme<l,  I  don't  know  that  I  felt  to  dread  it  s*>  very 
much,  tor  there  was  so  much  pity,  so  much  sorrow 
for  the  young  and  beautiful  girls  by  my  side. 


"  Very  .soon  now,"  said  Miss  Mary  ;  and  with  a 
wild,  strange  look,  she  laid  her  hand  up<m  my  knife, 
which  stuck  in  my  belt,  and  taking  it,  tried,  witli  her 
tender  fingers,  to  open  the  great  blade,  while  her 
sister,  seeing  the  movement,  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  slipped  fainting  off  the  seat. 

"  Poor  Maddy !  good  by  ! "  said  Miss  Mary,  kneel- 
ing by  her,  and  kissing  her  pale  lace;  and  then  she 
glanced  at  the  ship,  and  then  fixed  her  eyes  on 
mine  as  I  held  the  great  open-bladed  knife  in  my 
hand.     "  T  will  nf)t  Hindi,"  she  whispered. 

"  Not  with  this,"  I  said  hoarsely ;  "  it 's  stained 
with  his  foul  blood  " ;  and  cutting  the  lanyard  which 
held  it,  I  threw  it  overboard.  "  No,"  I  says,  "  I 
could  not  do  that ;  we  '11  go  down  together." 

As  I  looked  at  her,  I  remembered  some  words  I 
had  read  in  the  Testament  about  .seeing  Stephen's 
face  shine  like  the  face  of  an  angel.  I  've  said  that 
hers  was  an  angel's  face,  but  if  I  had  thought  so 
before,  how  much  more  did  it  seem  so  now,  in  its 
sad,  mournful  beauty,  with  her  bright  golden  hair 
hanging  down  loose,  and  the  deep  glow  from  the 
setting  sun,  half  beneath  the  water,  full  upon  her  ; 
and  the  sight  of  this  made  me  hesitate,  for  it  seemed 
impossible  that  man  could  wrong  one  so  beautiful ; 
and  though  my  hand  was  stretched  out  to  take  hold 
of  the  boat-hook,  I  drew  it  back ;  when  she  saw  what 
Avas  passing,  and  whispered,  "  Your  promise ! "  and 
then  I  called  up  those  dreadful  cries  again ;  seized 
the  boat-hook,  and  stood  np,  watching  the  bearing 
down  of  the  ship,  with  the  water  foaming  beneath 
her  bows,  and  the  golden  sunlight  seeming  to  creep 
up  her  masts  till  all  below  was  in  shadow ;  and 
nearer  and  nearer  she  came,  as  though  to  run  us 
down. 

I  gave  one  look  at  Miss  Mary,  whose  eyes  were 
now  closed;  and  with  dasjied  hands,  and  a  sweet 
smile  still  playing  on  her  lips,  she  kneeled  by  her 
sister,  waiting  for  the  end,  now  so  near. 

And  nearer  and  nearer  still  came  the  ship ;  but 
now  the  sha«low  deepened,  for  we  were  where  there 
was  no  twilight,  but  a  quick  change  from  day  to 
night.  I  could  now  see  plainly  the  faces  on  board, 
and  see  that  preparations  were  being  made  lor 
shortening  sail ;  and  then  I  laughed,  lor  I  knew  wh.at 
our  old  ship  was,  and  that  she  would  shoot  by  far 
enough  before  they  could  bring  her  to. 

They  saw  me  standing  up  with  the  Iwat-hook,  and, 
I  suppose,  thought  I  meant  to  hook  on  when  they 
brought  up,  but,  in  another  minute,  it  wouhi  have 
gone  through  the  l)ottom  of  the  boat  with  a  crash. 
I  looked  towards  poor  Tom,  who  lay  asleep;  Miss 
Mary  wa.s  still  on  her  knees,  bi>«ide  her  fainting 
sister ;  and  I  felt  that  the  moment  had  come ;  when, 
with  a  prayer  lor  mercy  —  one  learned  years  upon 
years  before,  and  which  now  came  rushing  to  my 
iips  —  I  raised  the  i>ole.  The  ship  would  pa.'^s 
within  twenty  y.anls  of  us,  I  knew  ;  but  it  was  almont 
dark  already,  and  iis  she  came  dashing  down,  the 
brei'Z*!  seemed  to  freshen  as  if  by  magic ;  and  as  the 
ohl  Slar  swept  by,  my  arm  sank  to  my  side,  and  I 
fell  on  my  knees  in  the  boat,  muttering :  '•  Saved, 
saved ! "  lor  the  ship  was  far  astern,  and  I  knew 
that  Ix'fore  she  couul  bring  to  under  their  clumsy 
management,  it  would  be  night,  for  even  now  it  was 
dark. 

The  change  from  despair  to  hope  was  so  sudden 
that  for  a  lew  minutes  I  could  scarcely  believe  in 
the  truth  of  our  position,  but  a  hand  laid  upon  my 
arm  roused  me,  and  I  explained  how  it  all  was,  and 
that  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  life.  Then  I  «et  to 
I  and  considered  a  little,  and  tried  to  think  what  was 
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best  to' do  ;  but  lor  a  bit  my  brain  was  all  in  a  -whirl, 
and  I  could  do  nothing. 

It  wiui  now  dark,  but  not  like  the  night  before,  for 
the  stars  shone  out  brightly  overhead,  and  there  was 
a  brisk  breeze  blowing.  I  could  just  make  the  ship 
out,  and  could  see  that  they  had  brought  up ;  but 
felt  sure  that  we  could  not  be  seen.  Once  I  thought 
I  heard  a  shout ;  then  there  was  the  flash  of  a  gun  ; 
and  then  the  fools  began  to  burn  blue-lights,  think- 
ing, I  suppose,  that  we  were  flies  ready  to  go  and 
burn  our  wings.  But  I  saw  my  way  clear  now  ;  and 
set  to  work,  and  shi])ped  the  rudder  as  well  as  I 
could  in  the  dark ;  cleared  and  stepped  the  little 
mast ;  and  before  long  had  the  sail  set,  with  a  reef 
in  it,  for  the  breeze  blew  fresh ;  and  then  knowing 
pretty  well  where  the  ship  lay,  shaped  to  give  her 
the  go-by  in  the  dai-k ;  when  I  felt  sure  they  would 
wait  about  all  night,  and  with  the  breeze  then  on, 
and  the  long  dark  hours  before  me,  I  hoped  yet  to 
get  clear  on. 

Just  then,  they  burned  another  blue-light ;  and  I 
hove  several  points  ofl',  and  kept  on  till  we  were  far 
enough,  when  I  put  the  boat's  head  before  the  wind, 
and  she  seemed  to  leap  through  the  water,  and 
dashed  away  like  a  live  thing.  Another  blue-light 
far  astern,  and  then  another  when  we  were  a  mile 
oflT,  and  again  another  faint  glow  far  astern,  and 
then  I  fancied  I  saw  another,  but  it  must  have  been 
but  fancy,  for  the  bright  stars  overhead  shed  the 
only  light  tbat  we  could  see. 

"  Only  pray  for  this  wind  to  keep  up,  miss,  and  if 
we  see  her  masts  in  the  morning,  I  shall  be 
surprised." 

"  Then  are  we  saved  indeed  ?  "  whispered  a  voice ; 
but  it  was  not  hers ;  and  on  speaking  again,  I  found 
that  Miss  Mary  had  given  up  at  last,  and  was  now 
sobbing  in  her  sistei-'s  lap,  when  she,  the  poor  weak 
one,  roused  up  directly,  and  was  soothing  and  com- 
forting her  sister,  who  had  held  up  so  long  and  so 
bravely. 

Just  then,  njy  attention  was  taken  oft",  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  wind  sank,  and  I  felt  my 
heart  sink  too,  for  it  was  like  losing  sight  of  life 
again ;  but  directly  after,  the  little  boat  careened 
over,  and  away  wo  went  before  tlie  wind,  at  a  rate 
that  seemed  to  lend  fresh  vigor  to  me  every 
moment.  Soon  after.  Miss  Mary  was  sitting  calm 
and  quiet  beside  me  as  I  steered,  so  as  to  get  all  the 
speecl  out  of  the  boat  I  could ;  and  after  a  bit,  in  the 
stillness  of  that  bright  and  beautiful  night,  she 
offered  up  a  simple  prayer,  and  so  sweet  and  touch- 
ing that  It  brought  the  tears  from  my  cjes,  unused 
enough  to  such  weakness ;  but  then  I  had  been 
wountled,  and  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  I  'd  heard 
prayers  read  often  enough  by  the  captains  I  'd  sailed 
with,  and  been  to  church  times  enough,  but  never 
heard  words  like  those,  that  seemed  to  move  the 
heart,  as  they  oflered  thanks  for  our  jireservation 
from  so  great  a  peril,  and  prayed  forgiveness  for 
our  desperate  resolve.  And  then  there  was  a  deep 
silence  among  us  for  some  time,  and  the  brisk  breeze 
bore  us  along  gallantly,  so  that  one's  heart  seemed 
to  bound  with  the  boat,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  from  shaking  out  more  sail. 

Afler  a  while,  Sliss  Mary  crept  forward,  and  saw 
to  poor  Tom,  who  still  lay  in  a  heavy  sleep ;  and 
then  fijrced  some  biscuit,  wine,  and  water  upon  me  ; 
when  I  made  that  an  excuse  for  getting  them  both 
to  take  some,  and  1  wanted  them  to  try  and  get 
some  rest.  Hut  no;  they  both  said  they  would  sit 
with  me,  and  they  did,  too,  all  througli  tliatlongnight, 
when  that  breeze,  which  was  truly  for  us  the  breath 


of  heaven,  never  once  failed,  but  bore  us  bravely  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  with  hope  rising  in  our  breasts, 
till  we  saw  the  stars  pale,  the  glow  in  the  east,  and 
the  sun  once  more  leap  up,  and  shed  the  golden 
path  across  the  waters,  now  dancing  with  life! 

Although  we  were  going  so  free,  before  the  sun 
rose  I  downed  the  sail,  and  when  tliei'e  was  the  full 
daylight,  I  looked  long  and  anxiously  for  the  ship, 
and  again  and  again  sweeping  the  horizon  well ; 
but  there  was  not  a  mast  in  sight,  and  so  I  told 
those  anxious  ones,  whose  lijjs  were  quivering,  and 
who  dared  not  ask  the  question.  "  Not  a  sail  in 
sight,"  I  said ;  and  I  up  with  our  own  once  more ; 
and  away  we  went  over  the  bright  and  dancing 
watei"s,  while  so  great  was  the  change  which  had 
now  come  over  me,  that,  in  spite  of  calling  myself  a 
fool  for  fancying  it,  I  could  .not  help  looking  at  a 
pale  face  at  my  side,  and  thinking  how  sweet  it 
would  be  to  go  on  sailing  like  this  forever.  But 
directly  after,  there  came  another  change  over  me, 
and  I  felt  bitter,  and  sorrowful,  and  dull,  and  I 
could  n't  tell  myself  why  it  was,  unless  it  was  because 
I  was  such  a  poor  common  man,  though  it  had  never 
seemed  to  matter  before. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

I  COXTRIVED  an  awning  this  day,  and  on  we  still 
bounded  before  the  wind,  for  the  breeze  held  good, 
keeping  as  steady  as  could  be.  The  ladies  slept  by 
turns,  and  watched  by  turns  poor  Tom,  who  seemed, 
poor  fellow,  to  be  getting  woi-se  and  worse,  and  we 
unable  to  do  more  than  tend  him  lovingly  ;  and  we 
did,  too,  for  he  had  been  like  a  brother  to  me  ;  but 
all  seemed  no  use,  and  the  poor  fellow  lay  at  last 
quite  light-headed.  It  was  no  use  ;  I  could  do  no 
more.  I  kept  up  to  the  very  last,  and  until  I  felt 
myself  going  to  sleep  every  minute,  when  Miss  Mai-y 
took  the  tiller  out  of  my  hand,  and  declaring  she 
could  steer,  ordered  me  to  lie  down. 

I  did  n't  want  to  do  so,  but  I  knew  I  must  sleep 
sooner  or  later,  so  I  gave  her  a  word  or  two  of  in- 
struction, and  she  promised  to  call  me  if  there  was 
the  least  need  ;  and  then,  with  the  sun  just  sinking, 
I  lay  down,  to  be  asleep  in  an  instant,  —  a  deep 
sleep,  for  I  was  worn  out ;  but  I  only  seemed  to 
have  just  lain  down  when  I  opened  my  eyes  again 
to  see  the  sun  rising,  I^Iiss  Mary  pale  and  (juiet- 
looking,  with  her  white  hands  clasping  the  tiller, 
and  the  little  boat  still  going  free  before  the  wind. 

I  jumped  up,  for  I  was  savage  and  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  woke  me. 
^"  I  was  only  too  glad  to  have  been  of  some  u.se," 
she  said  ;  and  then  she  gave  up  the  tiller ;  and  after 
Miss  ISIadeline  had  brought  out  some  of  the  pro- 
vision, they  both  lay  down,  and  had  a  long  sleep. 

And  so  we  sailed  on  for  days  and  days,  steering 
nearly  due  north,  in  the  hope  of  making  land  or 
crossing  the  path  of  some  vessel ;  and  then  it  fell 
calm.  Poor  Tom  had  been  tended  with  all  the  care 
we  could  give  to  him,  but  in  spite  of  all  we  did,  he 
grew  worse  and  worse ;  and  at  last,  when  he  re- 
covered his  senses  a  bit,  he  was  so  weak  and  fee- 
ble that  we  could  scarcely  catch  his  words.  He 
talked  to  us,  too,  a  good  deal,  and  did  not  seem  sor- 
rowful or  unhappy,  though  he  said  he  knew  he  was 
going. 

"  I  've  lieen  no  good  to  you ! "  lie  said  to  Miss 
Mary  as  she  was  kneeling  down  weeping  by  his  side 
one  evening  when  there  was  not  enough  air  to  make 
the  sail  flap,  —  "I  *ve  been  no  good  to  you,  but  I 
did  what  I  could.     Put  her  head  a  bit  more  to  the 
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west,  Jack,"  lie  added,  and  just  inanaj^^ud  to  take 
hold  of  Miss  Mary's  hand,  and  put  it  to  his  lips  ;  and 
then,  "  Jack,"  he  says,  "  yon  've  had  it  all  to  do, 
mate,  and  you  've  got  it  to  finish  ;  and  J  won't  ask 
my  old  mate  to  swear,  but  you  '11  do  what  'a  right 
by  them  both,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  lad,"  I  said,  "  I  will,"  and  the  water  came 
in  my  eyes  as  I  said  it ;  for  he  sjwke  so  that  I  was 
afraid  somethini^  was  very  nigh  indeed. 

"  Then  I  shall  go  easy,  Jack,  mate,  for  I  am  going 
to  give  up  the  number  of  my  mess  "  ;  and  then  he 
was  silent  tor  a  bit,  till  Miss  Mary  sobbed  quite 
aloud,  and  said  she  was  going  to  lose  a  dear,  true 
friend. 

"  No."  said  Tom,  smiling  sadly ;  "  only  a  poor  sailor, 
miss,  as  tried  to  do  his  duty  by  you,  and  broke  down ; 
but  Jack  here  will  take  my  watch  for  me  ;  and  Goil 
bless  you  all,  for  I  don't  think  I  shall  see  the  sun  go 
down  again." 

"  Come,  Tom,"  I  says,  "  try  and  look  up,  mate  "  ; 
but  it  was  done  in  a  cheerless  way,  antl  the  poor 
fellow  only  smiled  sadlv. 

"  It  was  that  chap  Clicks  as  did  for  me,  mate," 
he  said ;  and  then  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and  we 
understood  one  another,  for  he  looked  as  he  did  that 
morning  when  he  told  me  to  wash  the  blood  off"  my 
face ;  and  somehow  or  other  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing glad  I  had  made  an  end  of  the  villain  who  gave 
my  poor  mate  his  death-blow. 

And  poor  Tom  lay  halt-sleeping,  half-waking,  all 
that  calm  night,  and  I  watched  by  him  till  just  as 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  rise,  when  he  seemed  to 
quite  wake  up,  and  stared  out  towards  the  east,  as 
if  he  had  been  called. 

"  What  is  it,  mate  ?  "  I  says,  lifting  his  head  on 
my  arm,  and  taking  his  hand. 

"  Tell  'em  I  'm  ordered  aloft.  Jack,"  he  whispered  ; 
and  then,  with  quite  a  smile  upon  his  face,  mv  poor 
mat«  closed  his  eyes  and  dropped  off  into  his  long 
sleep  ;  and  there,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  his  face, 
I  did  n't  know  it,  he  went  off  so  (juietly,  till  I  heard 
the  young  ladies  sobbing  behind  me,  when  I  gently 
laid  his  head  down,  and  sat  at  his  side  with  my  face 
in  my  hands  for  some  time,  for  Tom  Black  and  I 
were  old  shipmates. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  that  to  fall  upon  our  little  ship's 
company  ;  but  I  did  all  as  1  knew  my  poor  mate 
would  have  liked,  and  as  I  know  he  would  have 
done  by  me.  I  lashed  him  up  in  one  of  the  sheets, 
with  a  shot  at  his  feet  —  one  that  had  been  in  the 
Ixjat  for  ballast  —  and  at  sundown.  Miss  Mary  said 
some  prayers  over  the  poor  iellow,  and  then,  with  a 
more  sorrowful  heart  than  ever  I  felt  before,  I  hove 
my  poor  mate  overboard,  an«l  then  sat  down  in  the 
bows,  feeling  as  if  I  did  n't  mind  how  soon  it  was  me 
as  was  called,  till  I  thought  of  what  I  had  promised 
poor  Tom,  which  was  to  do  my  duty  by  them  as  was 
m  my  charge ;  when  I  roused  up,  trie<l  to  make  all 
ship-shape,  and  waited  for  the  wind,  which  soon 
came ;  antl  away  we  dashed  again  all  that  night. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

"  Put  her  head  a  bit  more  to  the  west,  Jjwk," 
said  poor  Tom,  and  I  did ;  and  Uiking  turn  and 
turn  with  me.  Miss  Mary  gave  me  a  watch  below, 
or,  of  cours<!,  1  could  not  have  held  up ;  and  one 
day  —  the  seconcl  aUer  poor  Tom  went  —  I  was 
dreaming  about  what  was  the  case,  namely,  that 
our  supply  of  water  wns  out,  when  I  felt  my  ann 
shook,  and  waking  up  in  a  fright,  I  found  that  Miss 


Mary  had  thrown  the  wind  out  of  the  sail,  au<l  there 
she  was,  looking  frightened  and  horrified-like  at  a 
vessel  standing  right  across  our  course. 

"  O,  what  shall  we  do  V  "  she  cried. 

"  Frigate,"  I  says,  "  man-o'-war,"  as  I  took  a  good 
look  at  the  stranger. 

"  What !  not  the  iitar  f "  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands. 

"  No,"  I  says,  taking  the  tiller,  and  running  down 
towards  the  stranger ;  but  thougli  we  were  out  of 
water,  I  could  not  help  doing  it  with  a  heavy  heart, 
for  it  seemed  that  a  great  change  was  coming.  But 
those  two  loving  hearts  were  together,  and  when  I 
saw  them  praying,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  the  frigate, 
and  would  not  show  what  was  passing  in  my  own 
mind. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  we  were  alongside,  and  our 
boat  was  hoisted  on  board,  and  the  ladies  had  a 
cabin  given  up  to  'em ;  but  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  tell  the 
story  of  our  sufferings,  and  I  did  to  the  captain  and 
some  of  the  officers,  for  it  was  a  Queen's  ship.  1  saw 
the  captain  frown  more  than  once,  ancl  he  got 
up  in  a  hasty,  fretful  way,  and  began  to  march 
up  and  down  the  room  till  I  'd  done,  when  he  says  : 
"  My  man,  we  must  have  you,  if  vou  '11  stay  with 
us." 

A  few  days  afler,  we  were  at  the  Cape,  where  the 
captain  stopped  to  land  the  ladies,  of  whom  I  had 
seen  but  very  little  since  we  went  on  board  the 
frigate,  for  they  hardly  left  their  cabin,  though  It 
was  wonderful  what  respect  the  oificei-s  paid  them, 
and  how  kind  every  one  was  to  me,  specially  when 
they  saw  how  them  two  ran  to  speak  to  and  shake 
hands  with  me  when  they  did  come  on  deck. 

I  thought  it  all  over  ;  what  the  captain  had  said, 
and  all  about  it ;  and  I  went  to  see  tlie  ladies  once, 
by  their  own  invitation,  while  they  were  staying  at 
a  gentleman's  house ;  and  I  felt  more  low  and  sad 
than  ever  when  I  saw  them  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, for  it  brought  all  the  scenes  up  again  of  that 
unlucky  voyage ;  but  I  tried  to  rouse  up,  for  though 
no  scholar,  and  only  a  sailor,  I  knew  as  it  was  now 
time  to  wake  up  from  a  sort  of  wild  dream  as  I  had 
been  in. 

8o  I  said  *'  Good  by "  to  them,  and  they  both 
cried  at  our  partmg,  and  made  me  promise  that  I 
would  go  to  see  them  when  I  was  in  England  ;  for 
1  knew  that  their  passage  home  was  taken,  and  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  what  was  best ;  and  I  told 
the  ladles  I  was  going  to  join  the  frigate.  It  was  a 
sad  aflernoon  that,  and  they  seemed  both  of  them 
cut  to  the  heart  to  say  "  Good  by,"  and  I  was  too. 
But  the  words  were  said  at  last,  and  they  each  gave 
me  a  little  ring  to  wear  upon  my  handkercher  for 
their  sakt; ;  and  then,  when  I  was  coming  away, 
MIfs  Madeline  first  put  l>oth  her  hands  in  mine,  an<l 
put  her  face  up  as  naturally  and  tenderly  as  a  little 
child  would,  and  kissed  me ;  and  then  Miss  Mary 
put  both  her  hands  in  mine  —  little  white,  sofl  hands 
m  mv  rouglj,  horny  palms  —  and  she,  too,  with  a 
childish,  loving  innocence,  .ind  with  the  tears 
running  «lown  her  cheeks,  sjiid  "  Good  by,"  and 
she,  too,  kissed  me  as  a  dear  sister  would  a  brother. 

There  was  a  feeling  as  of  something  choking  in 
my  throat  as  I  too  trieil  to  say  the  parting  words, 
for  I  was  now  quite  awake  from  the  sort  of  dream 
that  of  late  bad  come  on  mo  at  times,  and  I  hurried 
away. 

We  did  not  return  to  England  for  two  years  af\er 
that ;  but  Inifore  I  had  been  ashore  —  a'  most  as 
soon  as  we  were  in  port  —  there  was  some  one  on 
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boanl  as  wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  was  soon  standing 
face  to  face  with  a  tall,  sharp-eyed,  ofHccr-looking 

fentleman,  who  told  me  his  name  was  Captain 
lorton  ;  and  he  shook  hands  heartily,  and  thanked 
me  for  what  he  called  my  gallant  behavior  to  his 
sisters.  He  said  I  was  to  go  and  see  them,  and  left 
the  address ;  and  when  he  went  away  told  me,  and 
gave  it  me  on  paper,  that  there  was  lirty  j>oun(ls  for 
me  in  one  of  the  banks  whenever  I  liked  to  draw 
it ;  and  also,  that  I  was  never  to  want  for  a  friend 
while  he  and  his  sisters  lived ;  and  then  he  shook 
hands,  and  left  me  standing  thinking  of  the  bygone, 
and  looking  at  the  packet  he  left  with  me. 

I  took  and  opened  that  packet,  and  there  was  a 
handsome  silver  watch  in  it,  and  a  five-pound  note 
inside  a  letter,  which  was  written  and  signed  by 
Miss  Mary ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  in  it  as 
coming  from  her  sister.  It  was  a  letter  as  I  did  n't 
feel  it  a  disgrace  to  drop  a  few  tears  on ;  and  it 
was  like  that  kiss,  such  a  one  as  a  dear  sister  would 
write  to  her  brother.  It  said  I  was  to  go  and  see 
them;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  in  it  about  the 
sad  past,  and  what  she,  too,  called  my  gallant  be- 
havior, when  it  was  nothing  more  than  my  duty. 
She  said,  too,  that  they  would  ever  pray  for  my 
welfare,  and  begged  that  I  would  wear  the  watch 
for  their  sake,  while  I  was  not  to  think  the  less  of  it 
because  it  was  not  of  gold,  for  their  brother  thought 
that  a  silver  one  would  be  the  more  suitable  present. 
And  that  part  somehow  seemed  to  hurt  me,  for 
it  was  like  saying  a  silver  one  was  more  suited  for  a 
man  in  my  stiition,  which  was  quite  right ;  but  for 
all  that,  it  seemed  to  rankle,  though  I  knew  at 
heart  as  the  letter  was  all  tenderly  and  lovingly 
meant.  But  all  that  went  off  again ;  and  the  letter, 
and  the  note  in  it,  and  the  watch,  lie  together  in 
my  chest ;  and  so  sure  as  I  take  'em  out  and  look 
at  them,  I  get  in  that  dreamy  way  again  ;  and  at 
times,  in  the  long  watches  far  away  at  sea,  there  's 
a  bright  face  with  golden  hair  floating  round  it, 
which  seems  to  smile  on  me,  and  it 's  there  too  in 
calm  or  storm ;  and  when  I  've  hung  over  the  bul- 
warks thinking,  and  calling  back  all  the  troubles  of 
that  sad  voyage,  I  've  thought,  perhaps,  that  if  I 
hail  been  something  better  than  a  common  sailor, 
what  I  felt  might  have  been  Love. 

And  now  you  have  it  all  down,  sir,  though  I 
can't  tell  you  what  became  of  my  old  ship,  though 
I  've  always  thought  as  she  went  to  the  bottom, 
from  being  badly  handled. 
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THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  United  States  de- 

Si;nds  now  on  the  resolutions  at  which  Mr.  Andrew 
ohnson  may  within  the  next  few  weeks  arrive. 
Pennsylvania  has  given  its  decision,  and  the  Penn- 
Bvlvanian  vote,  from  the  equality  which  in  quiet 
times  exists  there  between  the  two  great  parties,  is 
the  test  vote  of  the  Union.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
for  the  Presiilent  to  doubt  that  the  North  has  almost 
unanimously  rejected  his  policy,  that  it  has  deter- 
mined to  support  Congress  as  against  the  Executive, 
and  that  it  has  decided  to  impose  conditions  upon  the 
South  which  will  insure  the  two  primary  results  of 
the  war,  —  the  free<lom  of  labor  and  the  a.scendency 
of  the  North  in  the  councils  of  the  Union.  If  he 
can  make  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  these  tin-ms,  to 
obey  the  people  as  he  has  so  frequently  expressed 
his  rea<liness  to  obey  them,  the  danger  is  over,  and 
American  politics  will  go  on  in  their  accustomed 


course.  Congress  will  be  very  strong  and  the 
Executive  very  weak,  a  law  or  two  will  have  to  be 
passed  over  the  President's  head,  and  there  will  be 
some  relaxation  in  the  reins  of  oflicial  discipline,  but 
the  evil  will  be  temporary  and  endurable.  The 
South  will  either  yield  and  accept  its  new  position 
as  a  strong  but  not  a  dominant  section  of  the  com- 
monwealth, or  remain  outside  until  in  18(>8  the 
election  of  some  determined  Northerner  demon- 
strates the  futility  of  further  resistance  to  the  in- 
evitable. The  collection  of  one  good  crop  of  cotton 
by  paid  labor  will  greatly  improve  the  temper  of 
the  great  planters,  while  the  lower  whites  will  have 
time  to  perceive  that  as  the  aristocracy  of  caste  can- 
not continue,  the  free-soilers  are  their  natural  allies 
against  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  a  danger  which 
the  planters  are  sure  to  perceive,  and  sure  also  to 
try  to  avert  by  granting  the  freedmen  full  political 
rights.  They  may  lead  the  negroes  if  they  like,  —  a 
fact  which  comes  out  at  every  turn,  —  but  between 
them  and  the  landless  whites  there  is  a  deep  gulf 
fixed.  If  Mr.  Johnson  will  only  yield,  an<l  sufier 
emancipation  to  be  made  a  reality,  the  immediate 
future  may  be,  if  not  satisfactory,  at  least  endurable, 
but  if  not  — 

Then,  say  American  Liberals,  Mr.  Johnson  must 
be  deposed.  The  President's  term  of  office  does  not 
expire  till  March,  1869,  and  it  is  (juite  impossible 
that  we  can  endure  for  two  years  and  a  half  more  a 
conflict  between  the  government  and  the  nation. 
We  cannot  have  our  political  course  suspended,  tlie 
negroes  left  improtected,  the  army  filled  with  demo- 
crats, the  bureaus  stuffed  with  men  whom  we  do  not 
trust,  concessions  made  to  Fenians,  fillibusters,  and 
schemers  for  foreign  war,  all  progress  paralyzed, 
and  all  finance  rendered  uncertain,  because  of  the 
wrong-headedness  of  a  man  whom  we  did  not  elect- 
to  be  the  head  of  the  States.  It  is  impossible,  allow 
the  moderates,  and  the  fiercer  men  behind  them  add 
that,  whether  possible  or  not,  at  least  it  shall  not  be. 
The  great  project  of  removing  the  President,  to 
which  we  have  so  frequently  pointed  as  the  inevi- 
table alternative  to  his  submission,  is  rapidly  acquir- 
ing form.  The  extreme  Liberals  have  l)een  ready 
for  it  ever  since  Mr.  Johnson  vetoed  the  Freedmen's 
Bill,  and  now  the  nation  has  begun  to  perceive  that 
the  dismissal  of  a  single  officer,  however  highly 
placed,  is  a  less  evil  than  the  continuance  of  politi- 
cal anarchy,  of  the  old-world  form  of  conflict  between 
the  individual  and  the  countiy.  Unfortunately,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  removal  are  unprece- 
dented, not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  In  a 
despotic  country  the  matter  would  be  settled  by  a 
short  revolution,  the  objectionable  monarch  giving 
place  to  a  successor  more  amenable  to  the  national 
will.  In  a  constitutional  country  the  repi-esentativc 
IxKly  would  contrive  to  signify  in  some  unmistakable 
way  that  it  intended  to  be  sovereign,  and  the  execu- 
tive wouhi  either  be  changed  or  the  dynasty  dis- 
missed. But  in  the  United  States  the  jwople,  while 
determined  to  change  either  their  ruler  or  his  policy, 
are  ecjually  determined  to  preserve,  if  it  is  in  any 
way  jwssible,  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  and 
under  those  forms  it  is  nearly,  though  not  (juite  im- 
possible to  remove  the  President.  The  framers  of 
that  groat  document  did  indeed  contemplate  the 
contingtrncy,  but  either  from  a  belief  that  no  such 
case  could  0('cur,  or  a  lingering  respect  for  the  idea 
of  kingship,  or  a  wish  to  preserve  the  President's 
independence  at  all  hazards,  they  left  the  law  in  a 
very  uncertain  state.  The  tribunal,  indeed,  is  clear. 
The  very  able  correspondent   who   writes   to  the 
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Jktilt/  News  exaggerates  unconsoioiwly  the  difHcul- 
ties  of  tlie  mere  trial,  for  the  seeond  and  thinl  sec- 
tions of  the  first  artiele  {^ive  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  power  of  iinj)eachnient  l)jf  a  simple 
majority,  an<l  the  Senate  the  right  of  trial.  "  The 
Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  inipcach- 
nients.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall  be 
on  oath  or  aflirmation.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  sliall  preside, 
and  no  jierson  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present.  Judg- 
ment in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  odice,  and  disijualifi- 
cation  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  olHce  of  honor,  trust, 
or  ])rofit  under  the  United  States,  but  the  party 
convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment, 
acconling  to  law."  It  is  at  other  points  that  the 
difliculties  begin  to  arise  so  thickly.  Is  the  President 
to  be  tried  as  President,  or  to  be  deposed  first  V 
The  words  of  the  Con-stitution  direct  that  an  im- 
peached oflicer  shall  ''be  removed  from  oflice  on 
impeachment  for  and  conviction  of"  such  and  such 
offences,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  two  wonls 
are  to  be  read  together.  Yet  how  try  Mr.  Johnson 
while  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  I^public,  the  actual 
master  of  the  most  imi)ortant  witnesses,  —  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  V 

Then  there  must  be  an  accusation,  and  there  arc 
limits  to  accusations.  Impeachment  is  only  possible 
for  "  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors," and  it  is  not  settled  what  those  "  other 
high  crimes  "  include.  No  charge  of  bribery  is  con- 
templated, and  treason  is  defined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  "  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort," and  the  Southerners  are  not  now,  technically, 
at  all  events,  "  enemies  "  of  the  Union.  The  Presi- 
dent's legal  jwwers  are  so  very  large  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  he  has  exceeded  them,  even 
in  making  appointments  or  granting  pardons,  and 
whatever  the  charge,'it  is  indispensable  that  it  should 
be  clearly  nuide  out!  His  attack  on  Congress  as  a 
body  "  on  the  verge  of  the  government  "  might  in- 
deed furnish  moral  ground  tor  an  impeachment,  for 
it  was  intended  to  deprive  Congress  of  its  legal  au- 
thority, but  a  President's  speech  must  be  in  tne  na- 
ture of  things  privileged,  and  to  try  a  ruler  for  a 
speech  would  in  any  case  be  contrary  to  all  Ameri- 
can instincts.  General  Butler  thinks  a  case  can  be 
made  out  of  consistent  attacks  on  the  Constitution 
in  making  ap{K>intments,  Mr.  Johnson  being  accus- 
tomed to  ap{K)int  a  man  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  when  the  Senate  refuses  the  nomination 
to  reappoint  him  next  day  ad  interim  ;  but  to  make 
the  Senate  remove  a  President  for  an  attack  on  its 
own  power,  is  to  make  it  prosecutor  and  judge  at 
once.  Besides,  though  he  has  overstepped  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  he  has  not  even  .'^trained  its 
words,  an«l  the  Constitution  is  always  interpreted 
like  a  text  or  a  i)enal  law. 

General  Butler's  second  charge,  that  the  President 
made  peace,  whereas  that  power  belongs  to  Con- 
gress, IS  more  tlefinite,  but  if  we  are  not  greatly 
iui!«taken,  he  made  it  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  ann  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  still 
operative  un<ler  his  successor.  The  thinl  charge, 
about  the  disjxwition  of  prizes,  seems  stronger,  the 
prizes  having  been  fr*'«iuentlj'  returneil  by  the  Pres- 
ident's own  order  to  their  original  owners  ;  but  here 
the  j)ower  of  pardon  may  be  pleaded  witli  effect. 
The  only  charge  which  to  us,  as  outside  observers. 


seems  tenable,  is  that  the  President  has  been  guilty 
of  a  "  high  misilemeanor  "  in  breaking  the  s<jlemnly 
I)ledge<l  faith  of  the  Union  to  the  negro  troojis,  — 
a  charge  on  which  there  would,  we  believe,  be  irre- 
sistible evidence.  Impeachment,  however,  in  any 
sha{)e  is  surrounded  with  didicultie^and  the  Liber- 
als will,  we  believe,  in  the  end  be  driven  back  upon 
a  constitutional  amendment.  It  is  quite  practicable, 
if  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  and  three  fourths  of 
the  States  can  be  made  to  agree,  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  declaring  that  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  on  a  two  thirds'  vote  to  order  that 
there  shall  be  a  new  Presidential  election  for  the 
remainder  of  any  term.  This  would  not  be  a  re- 
moval of  the  President,  but  would  compel  him  to 
submit  his  claim  to  continue  in  office  U)  the  people, 
who,  if  they  agree  with  him,  will  simply  reappoint. 
It  would  therefore  remove  the  objection  that  the 
President  was  intended  to  repre.sent  the  nation,  and 
not  Congress.  That  amendment,  moreover,  besides 
meeting  the  existing  difficulty,  would  have  this  fur- 
ther advantage,  that  it  wouhl  definitively  replace 
the  sovereign  power  in  the  Representative  Body 
whenever  the  latter  is  strongly  in  accord  with  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  so  abolish  the 
greatest  evil  inherent  in  Presidential  as  opposed  to 
Parliamentary  government.  The  power  is  one 
which  it  would  on  ordinary  occasions  be  impossible 
to  use,  but  which  would  remain  as  the  strongest  pop- 
ular weapon  in  the  legal  arsenal,  to  be  drawn  forth 
only  when  the  nation  was  substantially  unanimous 
and  the  President  unendurably  out  of  accord  with 
its  opinions. 

A  stronger  defence  against  tyranny  it  would  be 
impossible  to  frame,  or  one  which  could  be  less  per- 
verted by  professional  politicians.  To  pass  such  an 
amendment  would  be  difficult,  for  it  would  require 
the  votes  of  twenty-seven  out  of  the  thirty-six  States, 
and  the  North  can  rely  implicitly  only  on  twenty- 
three  or  four ;  but  to  gain  the  other  three  will,  we 
fear,  be  an  easier  task  than  to  manage  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  legal  head  of  thirty  millions  of  men. 
They  were  gained  for  the  amendment  abolishing 
slavery.  Should  Mr.  Johnson,  misled  by  piu«ion,  or 
ignorance,  or  an  immovable  conviction  of  duty,  at- 
tempt any  overt  act  against  Congress,  then,  of  coui-se, 
impeachment  would  be  easy ;  but  if  he  confines 
himself  to  his  legal  power,  paralyzes  business,  rec<^- 
nizes  the  old  legislatures  in  the  South,  and  steadily 
vetoes  Northern  bills,  impeachment  will,  we  fear,  be 
a  dangerous  process^  even  in  the  hands  of  the  stem 
men  to  whom  the  elections  will  intrust  the  repre- 
sentative power.  We  do  not  mean  dangerous  in 
the  sense  that  thev  may  excite  the  President  to 
armed  resistance.  That  is  the  fancy  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  consider  armies  machines.  The  first  order 
to  the  army  to  act  against  Congress  would  bring 
Mr.  .Johnson  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and 
the  matter  would  then  be  very  sneedily  decided. 
Tiie  South  cannot  con(juer  the  North,  and  the 
South  alone  would  be  behind  the  President,  who 
would  in  a  week  find  himself  without  a  Northern 
officer  of  mark,  with  his  scattered  army  resolved 
not  to  fire  upon  the  people,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion militiamen  who  have  seen  service  advancing 
amid  enthusiastic  approval  straight  on  Washington. 
But  there  would  be  danger  of  reanimating  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  of  creating  the  sympathy  which  al- 
ways follows  any  neglect  of  the  true  principles  of 
justice,  and  of  alarming  every  State  in  the  IJiiion 
with  the  sjK'ctiicle  of  a  central  power  which  to 
secure  a  iwlitical  end  would  strain  the  ordinary 
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law.  Of  all  solutions  of  the  question,  the  best 
woultl  be  the  voluntary  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  the  next  bttft,  his  enforced  resignation  under 
a  constitutional  amendment;  the  next,  his  submis- 
sion ;  and  the  woi"st,  his  removal  under  a  sentence 
which  lai-{»e  sections  of  the  people  would  undoubt- 
edly consiiler  unjust.  The  South  would  then  seem 
to  be  headed  by  the  legal  chief  of  the  Union,  tlie 
North  only  by  the  creature  of  the  representative 
Ixxlies. 
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ON  THE  TRAIL. 

I  AM  a  police  superintendent  in  a  large  iron-mak- 
ing town,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  have  had 
the  care  of  a  populous  colliery  district.  The  pecu- 
liar avocations  of  the  people  supply  ample  disguise 
for  criminals  in  hiding.  Who  would  look  for  a  run- 
away clerk  in  the  black  face  and  coal-stained  gar- 
ments of  a  collier,  or  in  the  guise  of  a  laborer  in  the 
iron  shed  V  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
many  a  strange  incident  has  come  under  my  notice 
in  the  course  of  so  long  a  service,  and  some  of  these 
I  may  occasionally  present  to  the  public.  One  in 
particular  I  remember  well,  as  practically  illustrat- 
ing a  remark  made  in  the  Thne.t  on  the  conviction 
of  Miiller,  that  crimes  of  a  conspicuous  character  are 
generally  connnitted  by  the  class  that  is  least  sus- 
pected. I  was  called  one  evening  to  quell  a  disturb- 
ance between  several  colliers  and  a  party  of  Irisli- 
men.  The  colliers,  it  appears,  maddened  with  drink, 
had  assailed  the  latter,  driven  tiiem  into  a  dwelling, 
and  wouhl  speedily  have  killed  one  or  more,  but  for 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  police.  The  niglit  after- 
wards, I  received  a  note  from  tlie  railway  authorities 
that  a  coal-train  had  been  thrown  off  the  line  by 
some  miscreant  or  other,  who  had  placed  sleepers 
along  tlie  rails.  Knowing  that  colliers  working  at 
a  distance  invariably  returned  by  the.«!e  trains,  and 
i-emembering  the  struggle  of  the  night  before,  1  at 
once  concluded  this  to  be  an  attempt  at  Irish  re- 
venge, and  pursued  my  investigation  accordingly. 

A  (ew  nights  after,  anotlier  coal-train  was  thrown 
off  the  rails,  as,  in  the  former  case,  however,  without 
harm  to  the  men  ;  but  this  second  attempt  spurred 
me  on,  so  that  certain  suspected  per.«ons  were 
speedily  in  custody.  But  I  soon  found  that  thesjc 
were  not  "  my  men."  It  is  useless  for  me  to  expati- 
ate on  the  unerring  signs  by  wliich  innocence  inva- 
riably asserts  itself.  The  Irishmen  were  violent 
men  in  their  cups,  but  most  certainly  incapable  of 
the  atrocious  act  of  wliich  they  were  accu.«e<l. 

Scarcely  had  a  week  passed  when  the  whole  ncigh- 
borhoo<l  was  thrilled  with  horror.  At  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  the  town  where  I  live  there  wa.s 
anotlier  town,  to  which  our  tradesmen  resorted  in 
numbers  every  Wednesday  to  market.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  last  train,  as  usual,  bore  its  numerous  j)as- 
sengere  to  their  homes.  It  was  summer-timt!,  and 
merrily  they  dasiied  along  the  rugged  bank  of  a 
mountain-river,  winding  in  amongst  the  hills.  But 
soon  the  picture  was  changed  ;  turning  a  curve  in 
full  career,  the  engine;  Icll  the  rails,  and  cutting 
deeply  into  the  embankment,  rolled  on  its  side,  for- 
tunately having  continued  just  a  sullicient  time  in 
progress  to  break  the  shock  of  the  carriages.  Tiiere 
was  an  awful  cry  of  lamentation,  a  wild  medley,  a 
hurried  scene;  men  and  women  seeking  to  clamber 
through  the  opening  al)ove  tlie  locked  dooi-s,  too  in- 
tent on  p«!i-sonal  safety  to  think  of  anything  else. 
Most  were  bruised,  and  all  were  frightened.  While 
messengers  were  despatched  to  the  nearest  sUtion, 


others  searched  along  the  route  for  the  cause  of  the 
mishap.  It  was  soon  foun<l.  The  scene  of  the  ac- 
cident was  a  curve,  and  the  rail  nenre.tt  to  the  river 
had  hern  forcihlij  vcmnreiL  The  miscreant  —  for  it 
was  soon  seen  that  a  villain's  hand  had  been  there  — 
ha<l  fortunately  been  ignorant  of  mechanics.  He 
had  taken  up  the  rail  by  the  ravine — for  I  have 
omitted  to  mention  that  there  was  a  steep  precipice 
at  this^)oint  —  and  naturally  thought  that  the  train, 
with  its  load  of  iiuinan  life,  would  have  tumbled  over. 
The  rail  next  to  the  river  was  the  "  safe  "  one,  and  so 
the  engine  simply  ploughed  along  towards  the  scarp 
of  the  mountain. 

When  the  details  of  this  lucky  escape  reached 
me,  I  felt  that  my  reputation  was  at  stake.  Tlii.s 
was  evidently  No.  Three  of  the  diabolical  attempts 
of  the  same  hand.  The  first  inquiry  made  was, 
Who  drove  the  train  ?  and  one  or  two  (juestions  of 
a  similar  character  put  me  in  possession  of  this  im- 
])ortant  fact,  that  the  driver  of  the  train  and  the 
driver  of  the  coal-engine  trains  at  the  time  the 
trucks  were  thrown  off  was  one  and  tlie  same  person. 
"  Now,  then,  for  the  driver,"  said  I,  and  marched 
to  his  lodgings.  I  found  him  a  ([uiet,  inoffensive 
sort  of  young  fellow,  not  a  likely  man  to  have  a  ma- 
lignant enemy.  He  was  unmarried,  and  somewhat 
fresh  to  his  duties  on  the  line,  not  having  been  in 
the  position  very  long.  We  at  once  touched  on  the 
subject  of  the  accident,  but  I  found  lie  was  quite  at 
sea  as  to  the  cause. 

"  Have  you  an  enemy,"  said  I,  "  or  any  one  who 
entertains  any  malice  against  you  ?  " 

No ;  he  thought  not. 

"  You  are  unmarried,  I  believe  ?  " 

Yes ;  he  wa.s. 

"  Courting,  j)erhaps  ?  "  I  suggested. 

H(!  confessed  to  the  soft  iiiipeacliment. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me  who  tlie  lady 
is?"  intjuired  I,  for  we  ])olice  officers  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  override  delicate  scruples.  He  men- 
tioned the*  name  of  a  young  woman  residing  at  a 
farm-house  six  miles  down  the  valley,  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  scene  of  the  accident.  I  drew  a 
long  breath,  but  kejjt  my  own  counsel. 

"  O,  so  the  damsel  lives  there,  does  she  V  Now, 
has  she  any  other  sweethearts  besides  youi*self  ?  " 

He  thought  there  had  been  one,  a  carpenter  ;  but, 
(juoth  the  driver,  comj)lacently  smoothing  an  incip- 
ient beard,  "  She  has  no  lover  now  but  me." 

"  Where  does  this  car[»enter  live  ?'' 

"  About  half  a  mile  from  the  farm,"  he  answered ; 
juid  with  that  I  left,  fully  satisfied  now  that  I  was  on 
the  trail. 

The  morning  after,  and  at  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent, I  had  found  a  large  thick  stake,  cut  evidently 
from  the  adjoining  wood.  Tiiis  had  been  used  to 
prize  up  the  rail  from  the  sleeper.  Examining  it 
minutely,  I  saw  that  it  had  been  cut  recently,  and 
that  with  a  notched  knife. 

So,  with  this  idea  uppermost,  I  started  on  the 
mission,  and  after  a  |)leasant  drive  reache<l  the  little 
hamlet  where  the  carpenter«lived.  The  district  was 
very  mountainous  and  rugged ;  and  as  I  mounted 
the  winding  road  towards  the  house,  I  could  hear 
the  monotone  of  the  river  near  which  so  narrow  an 
escape  ha<l  taken  ]»lace.  Yonder  was  the  scene. 
Was  the  erimiiial  h<  n  !  The  door  Wiis  soon  openeil 
to  my  knock,  and  by  the  carpenter  himself,  a  cool, 
self-|K)s.-«e8sed  young  man,  who  seemed  to  read  my 
erran<l  in  a  moment,  yet  susked  me  what  I  wanted, 
without  the  change  of  a  muscle.  I  entered  into 
his  little  room,  and  told  him  I  had  a  suspicion  be 
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could  enligliten  mo  on  the  cause  of  the  railway  acci- 
dent 

No,  he  could  u't ;  be  had  heard  of  it,  like  the  rest. 

Would  he  allow  ine  to  search  him  V 

CcrtAinly ;  and  forthwith  various  articles  were  in 
my  hand.  On  his  pei-snn  1  found  two  pocket- 
knives,  each  of  which  would  have  served  to  cut  the 
stake.  As  I  p  tuscd  a  moment,  and  held  them  in  my 
hand,  he  heedlessly  oh-served  :  '•  That  knife  "  (point- 
ing to  one)  "  I  only  put  into  my  pocket  this  morning, 
as  I  gcneially  keep  it  at  hou>e."  I  opened  tlie 
knife ;  the  blade  was  notched ;  and  looking  up  from 
the  article  to  the  car])enter,  caught  his  eye.  We 
knew  one  another's  thought  in  an  instant ;  but  he 
jK'companied  me  trancjuilly  enough  to  the  town.  At 
the  trial,  the  knife  figurtnl  in  evidence ;  various  cor- 
roborating matters  satisfied  the  jury  of  his  guilt:  he 
was  found  guilty,  ami  sentenced  to  seven  years* 
transportation.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  he 
loved  the  farm-girl,  and  was  incited  by  jealousy  to 
the  act  which  so  nearly  caused  so  frightful  an  acci- 
dent. For  all  I  know,  the  driver  still  dwells  in 
single  blessedness,  for  the  maid  is  still  a  maid,  as 
rosy-cheeked  as  ever,  and,  it  is  said,  is  waiting  for 
the  carpenter's  return  ! 


THE  COUNTRY  PARSON'S  CHURCH.* 

On  this  stdfsame  day,  in  this  beautiful  month  of 
August,  ninety-three  years  since,  a  great  man  en- 
tered our  Parish  Church.  He  was  attended  by  a 
little  man.  The  great  man  was  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son :  the  little  man's  name  need  hardly  be  re- 
corded. Though  a  little  man,  he  was  the  greatest 
of  biographers ;  and  he  has  carefully  preserved 
many  of  the  great  man's  sayings  for  the  advantage 
of  innumerable  readers.  But,  unhappily,  he  has  not 
recorded  what  Johnson  thought  of  our  church.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  IJoswell  has  relate<l  that,  as  for 
himsi'lf,  he  "was  struck  by  the  same  kind  of  feelings 
with  which  the  churches  of  Italy  impressed  him." 
What  these  feelings  were  he  has  not  stated.  But 
it  may  be  plausibly  conjectured,  that  they  were  ad- 
miration for  noble  archit<>cture  and  reverence  for 
venerable  age,  coVibined  with  wonder  at  enormous 
size.  For  such  are  the  feelings  witli  which  the 
cultivated  mind  would  be  impressed,  on  beholding 
our  Parish  Church  this  bright  sunshiny  day. 

Doubtless,  t:i.stes  and  opinions  are  found  to  differ, 
as  concerning  our  ancient  church.  Tastes  have 
their  day.  A  hundred  yeai*s  ago,  a  Bishop  of  the 
Anglican  Church  wrote  a  defence  of  the  Cathedrals 
of  England.  At  that  time,  these  magnificent  struc- 
tures were  commoidy  esteemed  as  very  ugly.  Tlie 
aesthetic  Prelate  insisted  that  they  were  not'so  ugly, 
after  ail.  They  had  a  certain  rude  and  uncouth 
dignity,  he  said  :  though  they  wei-e  of  course  not  to 
bo  compared  for  neatxkss  ok  ki.koaxce  with 
such  a  buihling  as  Greenwich  Hospital. 

As  the  Cathedrals  of  England  were  unappreciated 
then,  so  is  our  chun'h  by  in(;omjK>tvnt  spectatoi-s 
now.  In  the  writer's  hearing,  human  Innings  have 
been  known  to  say  it  is  the  qukkkkst  church  they 
ever  saw.  Sonie  have  callecl  it  ugly.  None,  I  am 
glad  to  itH'onl,  have  ever  venture«l  to  go  the  length 
of  calling  it  neat  or  elegant.  It  is  a  (iothic  chundi, 
with  pointe<l  windows  ami  Norman  arches:  in  the 
days  before  it  was  ravaged  by  the  hands  of  tasteless 
restorers,  while  the  arches  which  carried  the  clere- 
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story  and  the  central  vault  were  round,  those  of  the 
side  aisles  were  ])ointed.  Even  yet,  it  can  boast  the 
dignity  of  gigantic  size,  lavish  use  of  material,  and 
long  centuries  of  Christian  worship  of  the  most 
various  kinds.  And  in  these  days  in  which  people 
talk  of  the  Broad  Church,  I  should  like  to  know 
(orthodox  as  is  the  doctrine  set  forth  on  that  spot 
whereon  very  contradictory  doctrines  have  V}een 
preached)  if  anywhere  in  Christendom  a  broader 
church  can  be  found  than  ours,  whose  internal  breatlth 
(to  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit)  is  a  hundred  and 
si.\ty-two  feet. 

Yes,  when  a  preacher  stands  in  our  pulpit,  he  has 
eighty  feet  on  one  hand  and  eighty-two  on  the  other, 
and  seventy  in  front.  The  present  foundations 
were  laid  in  the  year  1112:  only  the  present  founda- 
tions, let  it  be  said  with  sorrow  :  for  the  church  has 
been  cut  about  and  altered  so  that  its  builders  would 
not  know  it.  The  tower  and  spire  remain  untouch- 
ed :  they  are  later  than  the  foundations  of  the  church  ; 
yet  they  have  stood  here  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  It  was  a  long  Norman  church,  witli  Choir, 
Nave,  and  Transepts  :  the  Choir  and  Nave  hav- 
ing aisles.  The  north  transept  is  gone :  and  the 
whole  now  forms  a  cruciform  churt-li,  wanting  one 
of  the  short  limbs  of  the  cross.  Many  cardnials, 
many  archbishops  and  bishops,  many  dignitaries  of 
the  ancient  faith,  have  shared  in  its  stately  worship : 
a  good  many  of  them  now  sleep  under  its  shade. 
These  would  not  know  the  church  now  ;  and  would 
look  witli  wonder  at  its  worship.  The  last  arch- 
bishops indeed,  who  ruled  here,  would  feel  compara- 
tively at  home.  The  old  Roman  dignities  were  sad- 
ly shorn,  in  the  days  when  Protestant  Episcopacy 
was  the  established  religion  of  this  country.  Our 
magnificent  cathedral  was  in  ruins,  and  this  church 
was  ranked  as  pro-cathedral.  As  for  the  service, 
Sarum  use  and  Anglican  liturgy  wei-e  alike  unknown : 
the  service  was  just  what  it  is  to-day  under  a  Nation- 
al Chiu'ch  which  Dr.  Johnson  described  as  "  sunk  in- 
to Prcsbytcrianism."  A  liturgical  worship  is  in  many 
minds  so  associated  with  an  episcopal  hierarchy,  tliat 
it  sounds  startling  in  many  ears  to  be  told  tliat  the 
worship  of  the  Scotch  cimrch  ixMuained  the  same 
under  episcopal  and  presbyterlan  rule,  save  in  ex- 
cej)tional  spots  here  and  there.  When  the  chief 
minister  of  our  churcii  was  His  (irace  the  Lord  Pri- 
mate, iLs  worship  was  even  what  you  would  find  it 
on  any  Sunday  of  the  present  time. 

A  voice,  oflcn  heani  in  our  church,  was  that  of 
John  Knox,  the  greatest  and  most  energetic  of 
Scot<'h  Reformers.  It  is  said,  on  doubtful  authori- 
ty, tliat  from  listening  to  a  sermon  he  preached  in 
it,  a  multitude  hastened  over  the  short  space  between, 
and  wrecked  the  cathedral.  Probably  what  Knox 
wished  was  that  the  grand  building  should  be  cleared 
of  images  and  other  things  of  specially  Roman 
character :  but  when  yon  set  in  motion  a  furious 
mob,  "the  rascal  multitude,"  as  Kno.x  himself  called 
it,  it  is  apt  to  go  a  great  deal  fiu'ther  than  was  de- 
signed. And  many  folk,  roughly  estimating  catises, 
h;ive  spoken  of  Knox  as  though  he  had  Ix'en  the 
great  in-strument  in  the  tlestruetionof  the  rare  noble 
churches  of  Scotland.  In  the  sight  of  the  many 
ruins  of  ivligious  magnificence  which  you  might  see 
within  a  few  hundred  yanls  round  our  church,  Dr. 
.Johnson  was  movt-d  with  strong  indignation. 

On  some  mention  being  lUtide  of  the  place  where 
Knox  is  buried,  he  burst  out,  "  I  hope  m  the  high- 
way !  I  have  been  looking  at  his  reformations." 
On  these  reformations  you  may  look  daily  in  this 
ancient  place,  and  mourn  over  them.      Yet  even 
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though  you  shoul<l  hold  Knox  answerable  ibr  all  the 
niisrhit't'  chine  by  mobs  that  did  far  more  than  he 
desired,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  present  stiite 
of  mir  religious  buildings.  The  cathedral  was  used 
as  a  (juarry  for  two  hundred  years.  If  you  wanted 
stones  to  build  a  wall,  or  a  house,  or  even  a  pier  to 
protect  the  little  harbor,  wherefore  go  farther  than 
to  the  desolated  sanctuary  ?  Within  the  cathedral 
walls  Johnson  stood  uncovered.  With  all  the  will 
to  show  due  reverence  to  the  sacred  spot,  those  who 
visit  it  oftentimes,  and  occasionally  in  wintry  weath- 
er, would  catch  terrible  colds  if  they  followed  that 
decorous  example.  There  he  likewise  observed, 
with  no  small  force,  that  differing  from  a  man  in 
doctrine  was  no  reason  why  you  should  pull  down 
his  house  about  his  ears.  True  :  but  if  the  owner  of 
the  house  had  been  accustomed  to  bum  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion,  not  unfairly  might  he 
have  a  moderate  share  of  his  own  measure  meted 
out  to  him.  A  lofty  turret,  which  had  stood  at  the 
corner  of  a  gable,  being  pointed  out  as  in  danger  of 
falling,  the  venerated  authority  proceeded :  "  Don't 
take  it  down :  It  might  fall  on  some  of  the  posterity 
of  John  Knox,  and  no  great  matter." 

But  let  us  turn  from  tlie  ruins  to  the  unfallen 
parish  church.  Eighty  years  since,  the  pillars  divid- 
ing the  aisles  were  very  massive  and  low,  supporting 
heavy  Norman  arches.  The  side  aisles  were  vaulted 
in  stone ;  and  the  earth  having  crept  up  about  them 
through  ages,  they  were  so  low  that  the  school-bo}s 
used  to  climb  up  and  run  along  their  roof.  Above, 
there  was  a  clerestory  of  unusual  height,  bearing  up 
a  steep-pitched  open  roof  of  oak.  Well-meaning 
hands,  guided  by  execrable  taste,  were  laid  upon 
the  church :  its  offence  being  that  the  pillars  were 
so  many  and  so  massive,  and  the  recesses  so  dark. 
Each  second  pillar  was  taken  away :  the  remaining 
pillars  were  greatly  increased  in  height;  and  the 
arches  between  were  made  gigantic,  suggesting  a 
bridge  rather  than  a  church.  The  clerestory  disap- 
peared :  the  side  aisles  being  carried  up  to  nearly 
the  height  of  the  centre  vault.  Great  galleries 
were  devised  by  tasteless  skill :  the  result  being,  that 
our  chureh  can  hold  with  facility  a  congregation  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  souls ;  and  with  a  little 
crowding,  three  thousand.  The  pulpit,  placed  with 
some  ingenuity,  enables  the  preacher  to  look  at 
about  two  thirds  of  the  congregation  :  the  remainder 
li.«ten  to  his  instructions  under  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  looking  full  upon  his  back.  Considerable  in 
force  the  voice  must  be,  which  can  tolerably  fill  the 
vast  expanse. 

And  a  considerable  range  of  pews  will  be  shown 
to  the  attentive  visitor,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Be- 
licverx'  Seals :  so  called,  because  such  as  occui)y 
them,  not  being  able  to  see  or  hear  anything,  must 
asflumc  that  everything  said  and  done  is  right,  with- 
out adeciuate  proof  that  the  fact  is  so.  All  the  space 
surrounding  the  church  was  in  ancient  days  a  bury- 
ing-place.  The  burying-place  has  disappeared,  and 
houses  have  encroached  on  its  site.  If  you  dig  down 
a  little,  you  will  find  many  bones.  And  though  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  church  stand  always  oj)en, 
yet  it  is  pervaded  by  the  unmistakable  odor  of  age. 

Our  church  fronts  an  ancient  street,  which  runs 
oast  an<l  west :  the  chief  street  of  the  ancient  city. 
At  its  eastern  end  you  may  discern  the  ruins  of  our 
once  magnificent  cathedral.  (Quaint  and  venerable 
is  the  aspect  of  that  street,  which  to  some  minds  is 
suggestive  of  the  High  Street  in  Oxford.  Between 
the  church  and  the  street  is  a  little  expanse  of  green 
grass,  crowded  with  trees  of  moderate  growth  :  you 


walk  into  church  under  the  shade  of  weeping  elms. 
Some  one,  in  former  days,  must  have  had  a  s])ecial 
love  for  such  trees,  for  you  find  them  in  many  nooks 
throughout  the  city.  Gray  ruins,  luxuriant  ivy,  and 
weeping  elms  here  abound.  Injurious  persons,  re- 
gardless of  truth,  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  there  was 
just  one  tree  in  all  the  city,  and  another  about  ten 
miles  off".  It  can  hardly  have  been  so  then  ;  for 
now  in  many  spots  you  may  discover  well-grown 
trees,  one  beautiful  thorn  in  the  court  of  one  of  the 
Colleges  planted  by  poor  Queen  Mary.  Let  the 
writer  record,  with  a  justifiable  pride,  that  even 
Johnson  might  this  day  count  thirty-three  between 
the  parish  church  an(l  the  lofty  iron  railing  which 
parts  it  from  the  street.  And  though  the  region 
immediately  round  the  city  be  bare  of  trees,  a  little 
beyond  the  country  rises  into'  beautiful  woodlands, 
fair  as  though  they  never  felt  tlic  salt  spray. 

The  intelligent  visitor,  entering  our  church  on  a 
weekday,  will  be  shown  its  curiosities.  Two  cutty- 
stools,  whose  use  has  departed  :  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  old  oak  stall-work,  two  seats  in  all ;  an  iron 
head-piece,  helmet-like,  with  a  great  projection  de- 
vised to  rest  upon  the  tongue  which  had  evinced  a 
disposition  to  speak  evil  of  ecclesiastical  dignities : 
some  massive  silver  vessels,  bearing  the  word  In 
usum  ecclegiw  hiijus  dnnaoU  Jacohus  ejusdem  Archi- 
episcopus:  these  are  the  special  sights.  And  against 
the  east  wall  of  the  remaining  transept  is  erected 
a  gi-eat  monument,  of  black  and  white  marble, 
preserving  the  record  of  a  certain  archbishop,  bar- 
barously murdered.  Fifly  feet  in  height  is  the 
monument :  under  it  sleeps  the  old  Prelate's  mortal 
part.  Near  its  top  is  a  relief  of  the  archbishop 
propping  up  a  church,  sorely  rent  and  seemingly 
about  to  fall :  thus  is  signified,  from  a  friendly  point 
of  view,  the  service  he  sought  to  render  to  a  dis- 
tracted country. 

Lower  down,  the  archbishop  has  knelt  in  marble 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  He  is  in  his  robes, 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer :  an  angel  is  placing  on  his 
head  the  golden  crown  of  the  martyr,  not  specially 
deserved  by  him :  for  a  martyr,  surely,  is  one  who 
dies  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  not  one  who  dies  for 
either  Presbytery  or  Episcopacy.  *  Pro  mitra  coro- 
iiam  was  the  motto  his  children  afterwards  bore. 
Underneath  is  a  curious  representation  in  relief  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  murder.  First,  the  clumsy 
coach  and  six  is  shown  at  full  gallop,  pursued  by 
a  band  of  horsemen ;  next,  a  few  minutes  have 
passed  :  the  archbishop,  in  his  robes,  has  been  forced 
to  his  knees:  he  is  surrounded  by  Christian  men  of 
grim  and  unchristian  aspect,  one  of  whom  is  firing 
a  pistol  into  his  body,  and  another  piercing  him 
with  a  sword.  Hard  by,  his  poor  daughter  entreats 
mercy  from  those  who  hatl  not  received  much  and 
would  not  give  any.  Yet  these  ferocious  fanatics 
were  unijuestionably  honest  men :  and  for  thiU.  only 
the  more  bloody  and  dangerous.  Let  us  turn  away 
from  this  sad  reminder  of  a  .sa<l  time  :  and  proceed 
to  the  northwest  angle  ol"  the  church.  Here  let  us 
climb  a  tun-et  stair,  narrow,  steep,  dark :  till  we 
emerge  on  the  bartizan  of  the  spire,  and  look  down 
from  this  quiet  and  airy  height  on  the  city  below. 
Three  great  bells  hang  near  us,  which  on  Sundays 
summon  the  congregation  to  worship:  if  the  hour 
strikes  while  we  are  here,  the  sound  is  stiirtling. 
What  a  grand  view !  Not  Scotch,  but  French,  is 
the  aspect  of  the  city  from  this  point  of  view.  Red- 
tiled  roofs,  interspersed  with  many  gardens :  noble 
ruins:  inland,  and  undulating  country,  with  the 
Grampians  for  a  horizon :  on  two  sides  the  blue  sea. 
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Against  it  the  desolated  cathedral :  and  hard  hy  a  lof- 
U"  square  tower  without  architectural  feature,  and  a 
fragment  of  an  older  metropolitan  church.  You  are 
rc(iuested  to  believe  that  that  tower  was  built  fifteen 
hundred  }'ear8  since,  by  the  goo<l  monk  who  brought 
to  this  sacred  spot  the  bones  of  its  patron  saint,  the 
first  called  of  the  Apostle.''.  The  days  were,  on 
which,  from  thi.s  height,  you  would  have  seen  the 
smoke  rising  from  piles  of  wood  which  consumed 
more  than  two  or  three  true  and  single-hearted 
martyrs.  There  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  castle 
where  the  Cardinal  dwelt,  the  clever,  unprincipled 
ncoundrel  who  sent  one  brave  man  to  the  flames,  and 
beheld  his  death  seated  on  comfortable  cushions  on 
the  top  of  that  ruined  tower.  There  is  satisfaction 
in  reflecting,  that  shortly  aflerwards  he  met  a  well- 
merited  violent  death,  and  was  hung  by  one  leg  out 
of  a  window  of  his  castle,  to  assure  all  concerned 
that  there  was  fairly  an  end  of  him.  Then,  the 
castle  being  l)esieged,  there  were  no  means  of  bury- 
ing him  :  so  he  was  salted  like  a  pig  and  kept  for  a 
year  in  a  dungeon  made  in  the  rock,  wherein  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  shut  up  better  men.  That 
dungeon  was,  and  is,  shaped  like  a  bottle.  You 
lowered  the  prisoner  down  the  narrow  neck,  and 
the  dungeon  Delow  widened  out  into  a  chamber  of 
considerable  size.  Solid  rock  all  round :  no  win- 
dow :  the  only  door  by  the  neck,  twenty-four  feet 
above.     O  the  happy  and  good  old  times ! 

Three  times  each  Sunday  the  doors  of  our  great 
church  are  opened  to  admit  the  congregation  to 
worship.  Of  the  three  services  the  writer  conducts 
one  :  alternately  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Let 
it  be  confessed,  he  is  always  somewhat  awe-stricken 
by  his  church,  though  now  he  should  feel  at  home 
in  it.  Its  gigantic  size,  fully  discerned  from  hardly 
any  point  except  the  pulpit,  never  fails  to  impress. 
And  preaching  here,  you  are  touched  less  by  the 
academic  character  and  associations  of  the  church, 
than  by  the  vast  mass  of  human  beings  gathered  in 
it.  For  though  the  Professors  and  students  of  a 
certain  famous  theological  College,  the  glory  of  our 
University,  attend  its  worship,  the  academic  ele- 
ment is  lostvin  the  great  general  congregation.  You 
will  hardly  find  a  greater  variety  of  people  in  any 
church  you  are  likely  to  sec.  For  this  is  the  church 
of  a  large  country  parish,  as  well  as  of  the  city : 
and  here  the  rich  and  poor,  in  literal  truth,  meet 
together ;  the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  rustic  and 
the  urbane.  Then  the  incumbent  of  this  church 
looks  back  on  a  line  of  venerable  predecessors,  who 
wielded  great  ecclesiastical  authority:  for  though 
our  National  Church  be  presbytcnan,  we  have 
sometimes  had  our  virtual  bishops,  with  more  than 
episcopal  sway.  Among  their  number  may  the 
writer  never  be  !  Yet  each  Sunday,  pacing  the  long 
passage  that  leads  to  the  lofty  pulpit,  who  can  for- 
get what  tlignified  steps  have  Ijcen  there  before  ? 
Further  bacik  :  and  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
walks  into  his  pro-cathedral,  sorely  abridged  of  the 
ancient  state.  And  then  you  think  of  days  more 
remote,  when  this  simcc  echoed  to  storms  of  organ 
music,  and  the  voices  of  many  choristers  rendered  a 
worship  according  to  Sarum  use.  Greatly  changed: 
greatly  changed  ! 

How  ditlercnt  all  this  from  my  little  country 
church  of  departed  years !  Great  is  the  change 
even  from  the  dear  old  charge  in  a  great  city,  now 
lefl  behind.  Yet  the  matter  and  manner  of  the 
Message  will  be  found  not  to  be  materially  altered. 
The  old  story  must  always  be  told,  after  all ;  and 


the  writer  is  likely  always  to  tell  it  much  in  the  old 
way.  Certain  volumes,  containing  words  spoken 
by  him  from  his  pulpit  elsewhere,  have  found  a  very 
great  number  of  readers  ;  some  of  whom  have 
cheered  him  by  saying  that  these  words  have  done 
them  good. 

What  numbers  of  clergymen  have  called  that 
church  their  own  !  You  feel  the  briefness  of  your 
life,  placed  in  charge  for  a  little  space  of  what  has 
seen  such  ages.  The  old  church  cannot  be  expected 
to  care  much  for  any  of  us  now :  it  has  made  too 
many  friends,  and  then  lost  them.  I  always  feel  as 
if  it  kept  one  at  arm's  length.  You  would  feel,  here, 
my  friend,  not  that  the  church  belongs  to  you,  but 
that  you  belong  to  the  church.  I  recall  a  fact  in 
past  history.  By  the  wharf,  at  a  great  town  not  far 
from  Highland  hills  and  rocks,  there  lay  a  Highland 
vessel  which  had  brought  black  cattle.  Upon  its 
little  deck,  a  man  was  walking  up  and  down,  not 
without  dignity.  A  woman  approached  the  water- 
side, and  loudly  exclaimed,  "  Are  ye  the  man  that 
l>elongs  to  the  boat  ? "  The  man  continued  his 
walk,  taking  no  notice  of  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion was  repeated,  in  shrill  and  impatient  tones. 
No  reply :  the  Highlander  silently  paced  to  and  fro. 
At  length,  on  a  third  repetition  of  the  inquiry,  he 
ceased  his  walk ;  and  turning  to  the  woman,  said 
with  indignation,  "  No,  I  'm  the  man  the  boat  be- 
longs to ! " 

Let  me  reverse  the  theory  of  that  dignified  High- 
lander. And  though  the  writer,  for  his  turn  in  this 
life,  is  now  "  the  man  the  church  belongs  to,"  yet 
let  the  case  be  more  modestly  put:  and  let  him 
rather  say  that  he  meanwhile  belongs  to  the  church 
of  fifteen  generations. 


OLD-FASHIONED  SINS. 
TnK  history  of  mankind  may  be  traced  by  the 
sins  which  have  gone  out  of/ashion.  Not  that  it  at 
all  follows  that  mankind  tends  to  perfection,  or  even 
to  improvement.  There  is  a  fashion  in  sinning,  as 
in  other  things.  One  popular  sin  may  have  gone 
out  with  the  use  of  wigs,  but  another  has  perhaps 
been  introduced  with  cylindrical  hats ;  if  so,  it  has 
brought  its  punishment  along  with  it.  Moral  <liseases 
change  Ihcir  type  like  physical.  The  Black  Death 
and  other  hideous  sicknesses  have  gone  out,  but  we 
have  got  a  goo<l  many  new  and  virulent  diseases  in 
their  place.  Whether  the  ])hysical  constitution  of 
men  has  on  the  average  im])roved  or  decayed  is  a 
question  for  phpicians  to  settle  ;  and  moralists  may 
decide,  if  they  can,  whether  we  are  on  the  whole 
better  or  worse  than  our  forefathers.  Believers  in 
democracy  will  of  course  hold  that  we  are  improv- 
ing ;  and  stanch  old  Tories,  that  we  are  steadily 
declining  in  virtue.  The  cynical  part  of  mankind 
will  fall  back  on  the  somewhat  musty  aphorism  that 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  ail  ages,  which  is 
as  far  from  the  truth  as  most  aphorisms.  It  depends 
for  its  superficial  probability  upon  an  arbitrary  di- 
vision between  the  permanent  character  of  a  man 
and  the  modifications  produced  by  circumstances. 
We  do  not  know  that  tnose  modifications  are  mere- 
ly temporary,  and  that  a  modem  Knglishman  trans- 
planted back  to  the  middle  ages  would  throw  oflT 
(lis  present  habits  as  easily  as  he  would  change  his 
clothes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  likely  that 
some  passions  are  ultimately  killed  out  by  particular 
forms  of  society,  as  the  instincts  of  a  hv:\st  are 
altered  by  his  domestication.    The  moral  injunctions 
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which  were  applicable  in  previous  ages  thus  gra<l- 
ually  ac(iuire  a  curious  tinge  of  naivete;  they  are 
directed  a"ainst  sins  wliich  have  so  changed  in 
character  that  we  luive  some  dKHculty  in  discover- 
ing their  modern  i-epresentutives.  In  some  cases, 
we  have  merely  changed  our  mode  of  action.  AVe 
have  learnt  to  convey,  and  not  to  steal ;  to  break  a 
wife's  heart  by  refined  spiritual  torture,  instead  of 
knocking  her  down  with  a  club  and  stamping  upon 
her;  to  mfluence  by  delicate  attentions,  instead  of 
practising  coarse  bribery  ;  and  so  forth.  But  there 
are  also  some  sins  for  which  we  seem  to  have  grown 
too  sensible  or  too  virtuous. 

For  example,  old-fiishioned  moralists  are  always 
talking  about  the  wickedness  of  revenge.  People 
seem  really  to  have  taken  an  exquisite  pleasure  in 
revenging  themselves ;  they  are  warned  against 
yielding  to  its  temptations  as  a  workingman  of  the 
present  day  is  warned  against  drinking  gin.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  undoubtedly  wrong,  but  so  pleasant 
that  it  requires  almost  superhuman  strength  to  re- 
frain from  it.  Now  what  civilized  being  at  the  pres- 
ent day  really  thinks  it  worth  while  to  take  any 
trouble  to  revenge  himself?  If  any  one  has  injured 
his  vanity,  has  treated  him  in  public  places  with 
contemj)t,  or  exposed  his  folly,  he  is  rather  glad 
than  otherwise  to  pay  olf  his  adversary  when  the 
occasion  comes ;  but  to  make  vengeance  any  very 
serious  object  of  thought,  much  more  to  devote  a  life 
to  it  after  the  melodramatic  fiishion,  is  so  rare  as  to 
be  almost  an  evidence  of  insanity.  In  old  days,  the 
case  would  naturally  be  different.  A  feudal  baron, 
in  the  intense  dulness  of  his  country  life,  would  very 
likely  have  nothing  else  to  think  of  than  the  injury 
done  to  him  by  some  brutal  likeness  of  himself;  the 
one  great  excitement  of  his  life  being  a  fight,  he 
would  be  always  employing  his  imagination  at  odd 
times  in  taking  his  enemy  at  a  disadvantage,  get- 
ting him  down,  and  casting  him  into  a  loathsome 
dungeon.  He  might  brood  over  this  for  hours,  when 
his  modern  counterpart  would  be  reading  the  Times. 
It  would  doubtless  be  extremely  gratifying  when 
he  could  ultimately  change  these  amiable  fancies  in- 
to facts,  and  get  his  enemy  bodily  into  the  loathsome 
dungeon  before  his  eyes.  It  would  be  a  real  addi- 
tion to  his  narrow  round  of  anuisements  to  gloat 
over  his  unlucky  victim  in  the  dungeon,  to  ask  him 
how  he  liked  mouldy  bread  and  stiiiking  water,  and 
perhaj)s  ultimately  to  put  his  eyes  out,  or  starve 
him,  after  the  playful  custom  of  the  period. 

Loathsome  dungeons  hav»',,  however,  gone  out  of 
f:tshion.  If  a  country  gentleman  were  to  get  an- 
other into  his  power,  and  lock  him  up  in  the  coal- 
cellar,  there  would  be  a  row  abor.f  it  in  the  papers  ; 
he  therefore  gives  up  meditating  such  an  action  as 
a  part  of  real  life;  he  does  not  even  anticipate  very 
seriously  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  knock  his 
enemy's  head  off,  though  he  sometimes  nses  some 
such  tra<litional  form  of  words  as  roughly  expressing 
his  feelings.  As  distractions  are  more  j)lentiful 
than  they  used  to  be,  —  even  in  the  country,  —  it  is 
much  easier  to  forget  all  about  his  injury,  thus  com- 
bining olHjdience  to  Christian  morality  with  amuse- 
ment. l^Ir.  Mudie's  Library  has  no  doubt  done  a 
gpod  deal  towards  eradicating  this  evil  passion. 
Kevenge  is  still  known,  indeed,  and  is  exemplified 
by  occjisional  murderers,  and  eccentric  old  bjiche- 
lors  and  ladies;  but  in  the  classes  whose  time  is 
fully  occupied  it  has  gone  nretty  well  out  of  fashion  ; 
the  pleasure  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  It  is  still  be- 
lieved it  by  novelist."*,  because  it  is  very  convenient 
for  dramatic  purposes,  and  because  nme  tenths  of 


novelists  draw,  not  from  life,  but  from  their  prede- 
ccssoi"s.  But  even  novelists  are  beginning  to  find  it 
very  hard  to  introduce  it  with  any  probability.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  excellences  attributed  to  Mr. 
Guy  Livingstone  that  he  has  a  very  low  opinion  of 
the  Christian  virtue  of  forgiveness.  But  the  author 
is  amusingly  unable  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  nis  revengeful  spirit.  He  goes  about 
cin"sing  and  swearing  a  good  deal ;  but  the  worst  he 
can  do,  when  it  comes  to  tlie  point,  is  to  decidedly  cut 
the  person  who  has  offended  him.  Duelling  is  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  murder  is  not  common  in  good 
society.  Tlie  way  in  which  the  heroes  of  most 
novels  revenge  themselves  is  by  one  of  those  elab- 
orate and  diabolical  plots  which  have,  so  far  as  we 
have  ever  heard,  absolutely  no  counterpart  in  real 
life. 

People  sometimes  tell  a  good  many  lies  to  get  up 
the  shares  of  a  railway  company,  or  to  send  down  a 
horse  in  the  betting ;  but  the  plot  of  fiction  —  the 
elaborate  arrangement  in  which  the  villain  brings 
the  virtuous  characters  under  the  influence  of  a 
diabolical  enchantment,  causing  everybody  to  mis- 
understand everybody  else  throughout  two  volumes 
and  a  half —  is  simply  fictitious.  No  one  has  time 
enougli  to  weave  such  tangled  webs  of  deceit.  The 
villain  has  to  be  at  his  chambers  or  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  cannot  be  bothered  with  acting  lago 
in  common  life ;  he  would  much  rather  give  up  the 
lady  and  the  revenge,  and  take  it  out  in  money. 
One  common  device  of  novelists  is  exemplified  in  a 
story  in  Pickiric/c,  where  a  gentleman  manages,  afler 
a  long  course  of  commercial  operations,  to  sell  up 
his  enemy,  and  leave  him  to  starve  in  the  Fleet ;  he 
of  course  appears  subsequently,  wrapped  in  a  cloak 
(another  arrangement  which  has  perhaps  become 
obsolete  with  the  decline  in  melodramatic  revenges), 
and  reveals  himself  to  his  victim  with  an  appropriate 
speech.  But  even  this  sort  of  revenge  is  already 
losing  its  efficiency ;  it  depends  upon  the  old  law  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  probable  result  in 
real  life  would  be  that  the  old  gentleman  would  go 
through  the  court  and  retire  upon  a  moderate  com- 
petency, which  would  be  a  somewhat  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion.  Moreover,  no  good  man  of 
business  would  think  of  mi.xing  up  business  with 
revenge.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  both  purposes  to 
endeavor  to  combine  benevolence  with  business. 
If  you  invest  money  with  the  purpose  of  doing  good, 
you  probably  get  no  interest  and  no  thanks ;  but  to 
invest  it  with  malevolent  objects  would  be  even 
worse,  in  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  Christian  point 
of  view.  In  short,  it  is  getting  daily  more  difficult  to 
injure  our  enemies  satisfactt^rily,  and  we  have  daily 
a  greater  number  of  causes  of  distraction.  It  is  not 
yet  easy  to  love  our  enemies,  but  it  is  remarkably 
easy  not  to  hate  them.  In  fact,  very  few  men  have 
got  any  enemies  in  the  jjroper  sense  of  the  word.  In 
a  remote  district  the  i)ar.son  and  the  squire  may 
(juarrel,  and  go  on  "  nureing  their  wrath  to  keep  it 
warm,"  for  any  number  of  vears ;  but  how  could  a 
parson  and  one  of  his  parishioners  quarivl  to  any 
effect  in  London. 

The  parishioner  may  cease  to  go  to  the  ])arson'8 
church,  or  to  ask  him  to  dinner  ;  out  that  is  a  very 
negative  way  of  (juarrelling ;  the  two  fill  too  little 
space  in  each  other's  lives  to  be  capable  of  inflicting 
or  receiving  much  injury.  There  are  many  men  for 
whom  one  feels  an  instinctive  dislike,  but  the  worst 
that  the  most  spiteful  of  us  can  do  is  to  avoid  their 
company,  and  perhaps  to  s])eak  ill  of  them  behind 
their  backs.      And  nobody  is  seriously  the  woi-se 
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nowaday  for  a  little  backbiti'n<».  The  world  won't 
tronhle  it-<elf  aViout  trifles,  and  snch  hostility  is  at 
mo«t  like  throwinj^  a  few  shells  into  a  fortified  town. 
It  is  anrjoying,  hnt  does  no  vitid  injnry. 

There  are  various  other  vices  wljich  tend  to  be- 
eouK!  oljsolete  on  the  same  principle.  Why  used 
our  fathei-3,  fifty  years  ago,  to  consume  two  l)Ottlcs 
of  port  after  dinner?  Sini[)ly  becaus'C  life  was  so 
dull  that  they  had  nothing  better  to  do.  The  dreary 
old  bacchanalian  melodies  about  driving  away  care 
merely  meant  that  an  elderly  gentleman  of  the 
noriod  was  generally  bored  unless  he  was  drunk. 
No  man  could  now  afford  to  dine  early  every  day. 
and  pass  the  evening  boo/.ing,  even  if  it  were  intrin- 
sically pleasant.  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  that  of 
gaml)ling,  considered  as  distinct  irom  speculation. 
Peo])le  enjoy  games  of  pure  chance  because  it  is  the 
simplest  passible  way  of  obtaining  excitement  with- 
out even  an  intellectual  effort.  Savages  are  keen 
gamblers,  when  they  have  a  chance  ;  it  is  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  torpor  of  their  ordinary  lives  at  home. 
Red  Indians,  after  losing  all  their  other  property, 
will  stake  their  scalps,  their  lives,  or  their  liberties. 
In  more  civilized  states  of  society  a  craving  for  ex- 
citement will  induce  men  to  gamble  in  proportion 
to  their  indolence  ami  recklessness.  Some  of  the 
old  savage  spirit  is  therefore  still  kept  alive. 

The  heavy  gambling  of  the  last  century  has 
rather  gone  out  of  tiisliion,  because  the  class  amongst 
whom  it  flourished  is  on  the  whole  better  employed. 
The  Turf  still  gives  ojjportunities  for  sheer  gam- 
bling, of  whicli  plenty  of  pei-sons  are  i-eady  to  take 
advantage  ;  which  proves  that  there  is  still  a  large 
class  of  people  with  too  little  mind  to  appreciate 
any  intellectual  source  of  excitement,  with  too  little 
serious  occupation  to  preserve  them  from  dulncss, 
with  too  little  forethought  to  appreciate  the  real 
value  of  their  prospects,  and  with  too  much  money 
to  be  good  (or  them.  The  first  three  qualities  make 
them  approximate  to  the  Red  Indian  as  closely  as 
other  dilierences  permit,  and  they  take  the  best  way 
for  removing  the  distinction  founded  upon  the  last 
quality.  The  Turf  is  of  coui-se  an  improvement 
intellectually  ujx»n  games  of  pure  chance,  in  so  far 
as  the  gamblers  generally  expect  to  win  by  superior 
knowledge  or  skill.  Whether  this  is  a  moral  advan- 
tage is  a  very  different  (lucstion.  In  the  same  way, 
gambling  on  the  Stock  Kxchangc  of  couree  involves 
intellect,  —  especially  if  that  name  includes  every 
variety  of  cunning.  We  should  therefore  say  that 
the  old  vice  of  gambling  tends  to  go  jout  of  fashion 
and  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  refined  vice  —  or 
perhaps  we  should  call  it  virtue  —  in  which  intellect 
has  a  share  as  well  as  chance. 

The  general  tendency  of  these  changes,  as  of  so 
many  others,  is  to  what  is  called  the  softening  of 
modern  life,  —  the  extirpation  of  the  gi-oss,  brutal 
vices  of  former  ages  ;  and,  in  cases  where  they  sub- 
sist in  other  fonns,  the  substitution  of  more  refined 
and  indirect  modes  of  gratifying  the  passion.  Pos- 
sibly the  passion  which  is  in  some  cases  gra<lually 
starved  out  by  this  treatment  is  in  others  stimulated. 
If  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  are  on  the  whole  de- 
clining, certjunly  picking  and  stealing  do  not  seem 
to  fall  ofT.  The  modes  by  which  pnjperty  may  be 
made  to  change  hands  are  so  various,  and  have  been 
elalwrated  with  such  marvellous  ingenuity,  that  the 
old  language  of  theft  is  becoming  inadecpiatc.  Rail- 
way companies  have  quite  distance<l  pick|)0ckets. 
But,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  this  kind  of  cheating  can 
only  gi-ow  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  confidence, 
so  that  perhaps  it  is  a  good  sign  on  the  whole. 


FRENCH  MANNERS  FOR  FOURPENCE.* 

TiiK  authors  of  l)ooks  on  etiquette  are  always 
amusing;  but  when,  like  the  American  poet,  they 
write  "  as  fimny  .is  they  can,"  they  are  irresistibly 
droll.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for 
misbehavior,  even  in  the  humblest  spheres  of  society, 
a  benevolent  French  gentleman  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  work  on  good-breeding  and  on  "  French 
politeness,"  which  may  be  purchased  for  the  small 
sum  of  forty  centimes,  or,  in  Englisli  coin,  fourpence. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  picture  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  in 
the  days  of  the  (irand  Monanpie  true  politeness  — 
the  principles  of  which  are  now  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  four- 
pence —  could  only  be  actpiired  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  Court.  Indeed,  until  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury no  attenipt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  soflen 
the  manners  of  the  peoi)le  by  means  of  jilain  direc- 
tions for  conduct  at  all  the  great  ceremonies  of  ex- 
istence, such  as  dinner-parties,  funerals,  balls,  mar- 
riages, &c.  The  advice  given  by  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  his  celebrated  "  Letters  "  was  of  too  general  a 
character,  and  it  was  expressed  to  one  who  already 
knew  that  he  ought  not  to  eat  meat  with  his  fingers, 
and  that  if  his  neighbor  at  a  dinner-party  happened 
to  be  blind,  it  would  be  accounted  bad  taste  to  mix 
nuistard  with  his  ])reserves.  The  rules  for  behavior 
posted  up  by  Catherine  11.  on  the  walls  of  the  Her- 
mitage were  only  meant  for  her  own  guests  ;  or  they, 
perhaps,  might  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  ear- 
liest guide  to  good  manners  in  a  direct,  practical 
style.  A  good  claim,  however,  might  be  put  in  for 
the  cookery-book  known  as  "  La  Cuisiniere  Bour- 
geoise,"  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  which  are  to  be  found 
directions  not  only  for  cooking  dinners,  but  also  for 
eating  them.  The  author  or  the  authoress  of  "  La 
Cuisinierc  Bourgeoise  "  has  been  remorselessly  plun- 
dered, and  by  that  demure  impostor,  Mrs.  (Jlassc, 
among  the  rest. 

Many  of  the  rules  given  by  "  La  Cuisiniferc  Bour- 
geoise "  for  behaving  prettily  at  table  have  also 
been  imitated,  if  not  literally  reproduced,  by  Fiench 
writers  as  well  as  by  English.  It  was  in  the  pages 
of  this  work  that  diners-out  were,  for  the  first  time, 
publicly  cautioned  against  digging  their  elbows  too 
violently  into  their  neighbors*  ribs,  pointing  out  to 
the  host  the  pieces  they  would  like  to  be  helped  to, 
uttering  exclamations  of  di.^ust  if  they  were  left 
too  long  without  being  served,  and  so  on.  All  this, 
and  more  than  this,  may  now  be  learnt  from  the 
pages  of  our  fburpenny  friend.  He  treats  not  only 
of  manners,  but  also  of  morals,  which  for  really 
elegant  manners  he  considers  a  useful  basis.  But 
manners,  wherever  you  get  them  fi-om,  you  tnust 
have.  Some  philosophei-s,  he  says,  have  declared 
politeness  to  be  only  a  mask.  I^t  it  be  a  mask,  only 
•lon't  foi-get  to  wear  it. 

Without  rifling  the  contents  of  a  book  which  may 
be  purchased  comiilet*-  for  fourpence,  we  may  yet 
be  allowe»l  to  give  some  notion  of  its  value  by  a  few 
extracts.  If,  then,  you  are  invited  out  to  dinner  it 
is  unbecoming,  according  to  this  author,  to  take  a 
dog  with  you. 

When  you  are  about  to  begin  eating,  do  not  turn 
your  sleeves  up  as  though  you  were  going  to  wash 
your  hands. 

Do  not  tread  upon  any  one's  feet  under  the  table. 

If  yon  want  to  give  an  order  to  a  servant,  do  not 
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call  him  "waiter"  ;  remember  that  you  arc  not  in  a 
tavern. 

Do  not  hold  your  plate  out,  or  adopt  any  other 
mana'iivix^  with  the  view  of  beinji^  helped  first. 

Only  men  who  are  decidedly  ill-bred  take  salt 
with  their  fingers. 

If  you  want  to  be  in  the  latest  fashion,  hold  your 
fork  in  your  left  hand. 

Do  not  throw  your  bones  under  the  table,  or  any- 
where in  the  room.  Place  them  on  the  edge  of  your 
plate. 

If  you  have  a  bone  in  your  fingei"s,  do  not  gnaw 
it  too  closely,  as  if  you  were  a  jackal. 

Never  criticise  what  is  given  you,  or  compare  it 
to  a  dish  which  you  found  much  better  at  some  other 
house. 

Do  not  wipe  your  fingers  on  the  table-cloth.  71ie 
English  wipe  their  fingers  and  their  knives  also  on  a 
piece  of  bread ;  but  this  is  not  the  cusloyn  in  France. 

Finally,  the  guest  is  enjoined  not  to  sing  at  des- 
sert, unless  he  is  asked  ;  not  to  pelt  other  guests 
with  pieces  of  bread ;  and  "  if  any  one  dares  to 
drink  out  of  a  lady's  glass  under  pretence  of  guess- 
ing her  thoughts,  to  have  him  thrown  out  of  window 
as  an  impertinent,  ill-bred  man." 

At  a  ball,  —  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
scene  is  laid  in  France,  — you  are  to  abstain  from 
talking  to  your  partner ;  but  if  you  can't  help  it, 
say  as  little  to  her  as  possible,  and  say  it  quietly. 

Young  ladies,  on  their  side,  are  not  to  stare  "  with 
effrontery  "  at  the  gentlemen  they  are  dancing  with. 
They  must  reply  "  civilly  "  if  they  are  spoken  to, 
but  not  so  as  to  engage  their  partners  in  regular 
conversation. 

It  appeai-s  that  there  is  a  certain  etiquette  to  be 
observed  even  in  a  shower  of  rain :  thus  a  gentle- 
man may  offer  the  shelter  of  his  umbrella  to  a  lady 
with  whom  he  has  no  acquaintance,  but,  the  offer 
once  accepted,  he  must  not  speak  to  her.  It  would 
be  thought  o<ld,  however,  for  a  lady  to  offer  part  of 
her  umbrella  to  a  strange  centleman. 
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BOOK  II.  —  CHAPTER  II. 
i:h  confekkxce. 
It  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  breakfast  is 
on  the  table  in  the  pretty  breakfast-room  at  Poyn- 
ings.  Mi-8.  Can-uthers  presides  over  the  breakliist- 
table,  and  Clare  is  occupied  in  arranging  some 
flowei-s  which  have  just  been  sent  in  by  the  head 
gardener,  —  sweet,  fresh  fiowers,  partaking  alike  of 
the  brightness  of  spring  and  the  sweetness  of  sum- 
mer, for  the  April  showers  have  fulfilled  their 
mission,  and  the  earth  is  alike  glowing  and  redolent. 
Through  the  bow-window,  opened  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling by  Clare  before  her  uncle's  appearance,  and 
hitherto  unnoticed  by  that  potentate,  Avho  has  a 
vivid  dread  of  rheumatism,  comes  a  soft  air  laden 
witli  delicious  scent  of  new-mown  grass ;  for  close 
undi-rneath  three  men  are  busily  engaged  in  trim- 
ming the  broad  lawn,  and  the  sound  of  their  swiftly 
phed  whetstones  and  the  imm  of  their  talk  in  their 
occasional  intervals  of  ixst  has  penetrated  into  the 
room,  and  makes  a  kind  of  human  accompaniment 
to  Mr.  Carruthers's  htrictly  unhuman  and  intonative 
manner  of  rea<lin;r  tlie  morning  prayers.  Spreading 
far  away,  and  bordered  in  the  extreme  distance  of 


a  sloping  slioulder  of  Surrey  down,  lies  the  glorious 
Kentish  landscape,  dotted  here  and  there  with  broad 
red-fiiced  farmsteads,  and  lowly  laborers'  cots,  with 
vast  exj)anse  of  green  and  springing  wheat  and  hop- 
grounds,  where  the  parasite  has  as  yet  scarcely  taken 
the  tall  poles  within  its  pliant  embrace,  with  thick 
plantations  and  high  chalk -cuttings,  over  which  the 
steam  from  the  flying  train  hangs  like  a  vaporous 
wreath.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
house  the  big  elm-trees,  guarding  on  either  side  the 
carriage-drive,  tossed  their  high  heads  and  rustled 
their  broad  arms  in  all  the  delight  of  their  freshly 
acquired  greenery  ;  dew-bathed  broad  upland  and 
mossy  knoll  sparkle  alike  in  the  morning  sun ;  in 
the  sdvery  bosom  of  the  little  lake  the  reflection  of 
the  slowly-tlrifting  clouds  rears  (juaint,  impalpable 
islands  of  strange  fantastic  fofm ;  within  the  magic 
square  of  the  old  red  kitchen-garden  wall,  where 
rusty  nails  and  fragments  of  last  year's  list  still  hung, 
large  cucumber  and  melon  frames  blink  in  the  sun- 
light, and  every  little  hand-light  lends  a  scintillating 
ray.  Over  all  hangs  a  sense  of  stillness  and  com- 
posure, of  peace  and  rest  and  quietude,  such  as 
might  bring  balm  and  healing  to  any  wounded 
spirit. 

External  influences  have,  however,  very  little 
effect  on  one  of  the  persons  in  the  breakfast-room, 
for  Mrs.  Carruthers  is  bodily  ill  and  mentally  de- 
pressed. A  racking  nervous  headache  has  deprived 
her  of  sleep  during  the  past  night,  and  has  left  its 
traces  in  deep  livid  marks  underneath  her  eyes. 
She  has  a  worn-out  look  and  a  preoccupied  manner, 
and  while  she  is  superintending  the  preparation  of 
the  Grand  Lama's  tea,  —  a  process  about  which  he 
is  particular,  and  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  lightly 
undertaken,  —  her  thoughts  are  far  away,  and  her 
mind  is  full  of  doubts  and  misgiving.  Why  did  her 
husband  come  back  so  suddenly  from  the  agricultural 
meeting  yesterday  ?  Could  he  by  any  means  have 
been  aware  of  George's  presence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and,  if  so,  had  he  hastened  his  return  with 
the  view  of  detecting  him  ?  If  so,  he  had  provi- 
dentially been  thAvarted  in  his  plan.  Nurse  Ellen 
had  seen  the  boy,  and  had  conveyed  to  him  the 
bracelet ;  the  means  of  release  from  his  surrounding 
difficulties  were  now  in  his  hands,  and  the  mother 
felt  sure,  from  his  maimer,  that  he  would  keep  his 
woitl,  and  never  again  subject  himself  to  such  a 
fearful  risk.  All  danger  surely  must  be  over ;  no 
hint  had  been  dropped  by  her  husband  of  the  slight- 
est suspicion,  and  yet  Mi-s.  Carruthers  watches  every 
change  of  his  countenance,  lisU-ns  nervously  to  every 
footfall  on  the  stairs,  hears  with  a  heart-beat  the 
creak  of  every  opening  door,  and  is,  obviously,  con- 
strained and  wretclied  and  ill  at  ease. 

Clare  notices  this  pityingly  and  with  wonder ;  Mr. 
Carruthers  notices  it  too,  with  wonder,  but  without 
any  pity,  but  he  resents  it  in  point  of  fact,  silently 
and  with  dignity.  That  Mrs.  Carruthei-s  of  Poyn- 
ings  should  "  mope "  and  be  "  out  of  sorts  "  is  a 
kind  of  reflection  on  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings, 
whicli  that  gentleman  by  no  means  approves  of. 
Over  the  top  of  his  rustling  newspaper  he  looks  at 
his  wife  with  severe  glances  levelled  from  under 
knitted  brows  ;  between  his  occasional  bites  of  toast 
he  gives  a  short,  sharp,  irritable  cough  ;  now  and 
then  he  drums  with  his  fingei-s  on  the  table,  or  taps 
his  foot  impatiently  on  the  floor.  No  notice  of  these 
vagaries  is  taken  by  either  of  the  ladies,  it  being 
generally  undei-stood  at  Poynings  that  the  Grand 
Lama  will  always  find  vent  in  speech  when  the 
proper  time  arrives.     Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Carruthers 
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moodily  broods  over  the  breakfast  cfiuipaffc,  and 
Clare  continues  her  handiwork  witli  the  Mowers. 

The  Grand  Lama  becomes  more  and  more  irate, 
glares  throu;xh  his  jjold  dotd)le  eye-glasses  at  the 
newspaiK'r,  wherein  he  is  readinor  atrociously  "  lev- 
elling "  views  promulgated  by  a  correspondent,  gives 
utterance  to  smotliei-ed  sounds  indicative  of  indig- 
nation and  <'ontenipt,  and  is  just  about  to  bm-st  forth 
in  a  torrent  of  rage,  when  the  door  opens,  and  a 
footman,  entering,  hands  a  card  on  a  salver  to  his 
master.  As  when,  in  full  pursuit  »)f  the  Hying  mata- 
dor, the  bull  in  the  arena  wheels  round  and  engages 
the  lithe  picador  who  has  just  planted  a  flag-bearing 
dart  in  his  <juivering  carcass,  so  Mr.  Carruthei's  turns 
upon  the  servant  who  ha<l  interposed  between  him 
and  the  intended  objects  of  his  attack. 

"  What's  this?"  said  he,  in  a  sharp  voice. 

"  Card,  sir,"  saitl  the  Ibotman,  utterly  unmoved, 
and  with  the  comphicent  e.xpression  of  an  ancient 
gargoyle  on  a  Saxon  church. 

"  Do  you  think  I  'm  blind  ?  "  said  his  master.  "  I 
see  it's  a  card.     Where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 

•'  Gentleman  in  the  library,  sir.  Said  you  was 
at  breakfast ;  told  me  no  'urry,  and  giv'  me  his 
•card." 

Mr.  Camithers  looks  up  suspiciously  at  Thomas, 
footman,  but  Thomas,  footman,  is  still  gargoylesque. 
Then  jVIr.  Carruthers  replaces  his  eye-glasses,  and, 
looking  at  the  card,  reads  thereon,  in  old  English 
characters,  "  Mr.  Dalrymple,"  and  in  pencil  the 
words  "  Home  OlHce."  "  I  will  be  with  the  gentle- 
man in  a  moment."  Only  stopping  at  the  looking- 
gla'«  to  nin  his  fingers  through  liis  hair  and  to  settle 
the  tie  of  his  checked  cravat,  Mr.  Carnithers  creaks 
out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  of  the  Home  Office,  has  established 
himself  in  a  comfortable  chair,  from  which  he  rises 
on  Mr.  Carruthers's  entrance.  He  is  a  tall,  bald- 
headed  man,  and,  to  Mr.  Carruthers's  horror,  wears  a 
fnll-fiowing  brown  beard.  The  Grand  Lama,  whose 
ideas  on  this  point  are  out  of  t'ate,  knows  that  beards 
arc  now  generalh-  worn  by  mem1)ers  of  the  aristoc- 
racy as  well  as  foreigners  and  billiard-sharpei's,  but 
cannot  conceive  that  any  government  has  Ijcen  so 
preposterou.sly  lax  as  to  |)ermit  its  officials  to  indulge 
m  such  nonsense.  Consequently  he  refers  to  the 
caril  again,  and,  his  first  impressions  being  verified, 
is  diunb  with  astonishment.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
trols his  feelings  sufficiently  to  bow  and  to  point  to 
a  chair. 

"  I  am  an  early  visitor,  Mr.  Camithers,"  says  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  "  but  the  fact  is,  my  business  is  pressing. 
I  came  down  to  Amherst  by  the  mail-train  last  night, 
but  I  would  not  disturb  you  at  so  late  an  hour,  and, 
moreover,  I  could  have  done  no  good  by  seeing  you 
then ;  so  I  slept  at  the  inn.  My  visit  to  you  is  on 
busines-s,  as  I  presume  you  understand  V  " 

Mr.  Dalrymple  ."says  this  pointedly,  as  tlu;  Grand 
Lama's  face  is  rapidly  aosuming  an  open  mouth  and 
sunken  jaw  expres.sion  of  idiocy.  He  recovers  him- 
self by  an  etfort,  and,  glancing  at  the  card,  umttors 
"  Home  Office." 

"  Pn'cisely,"  says  Mr.  Dalrymple.  "  I  am  princi- 
pal clerk  in  the  Home  Office,  an<l  I  come  to  you  in 
your  capacity  as  justice  of  the  jwace.  Lord  Wol- 
stenholme,  our  Secretary,  noticed  that  you  general- 
ly acted  as  chainnan  of  the  b<'nch  of  magistrates, 
and  therefore  deci<led  that  you  were  the  proper  per- 
son to  b»?  couununicated  with." 

Mr.  Carruthers's  attention,  which  had  been  wan- 
dering a  little  —  his  eyes  are  still  attracted  by  his 
visitor's  beard,  and  he  is  wondering  how  long  it  has 


been  pjrowing,  and  why  it  should  be,  as  it  is,  of  two 
distinct  sliades  of  brown  —  is  i"ecalled  by  these  wonls, 
and  he  mutters  that  he  is  obliged  to  his  lordship  f'or 
his  opinion. 

"Isow,  my  dear  Mr.  Carruthers,"  says  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple, bending  forwanl  in  his  chair,  dropping  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  and  looking  slyly  from  under  his 
bushy  eyebrows,  "  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a 
(juestion  ?     Can  you  keep  a  secret?  " 

Mr.  Carruthers  is  taken  aback.  From  his  magis- 
terial and  county-gentleman  position  he  looks  upon 
secrets  as  things  exclusively  appertaining  to  the  vul- 
gar, as  connected  with  conspiracies,  plots,  swindles, 
and  other  indictable  offences.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  the  matter  is  brought  under  his  notice  in 
connection  with  the  Home  Office,  he  thinks  he  may 
venture  to  answer  in  the  alKrmative,  and  does  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  Ex-!ictly,"  says  Mr.  Dalrymple.  "  I  knew  your 
answer  before  I  put  the  question  ;  but  in  these  little 
matters  it  is  alwolutely  necessary  to  have  perfect 
accuracy.  Now  then  to  the  point  —  we  are  quite 
out  of  earshot.  Thank  you  !  No  chance  of  any  oae 
listening  at  the  doors  ?  " 

Mr.  Carruthers  says  "  No,"  with  an  expression  of 
face  which  says  he  should  very  much  like  to  catch 
any  one  there. 

"  Pre-cisely  !  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Carruthers,  I 
will  at  once  put  you  in  possession  of  Tjortl  Wolsten- 
holme's  views.  The  fact  is,  that  a  murder  has  been 
committed,  under  rather  peculiar  circimistances,  and 
his  lordship  wants  your  assistance  in  investigating 
the  matter." 

Mr.  Carruthers  is  all  attention  in  an  instant. 
Every  trace  of  preoccupation  has  vanished.  His 
visitor's  beard  has  no  kind  of  attraction  for  him 
now,  though  it  is  wagging  close  before  his  eyes.  A 
murder  !  The  worst  case  he  had  ever  investigated 
was  a  doubtful  manslaughter  arising  out  of  a  poach- 
ing affray,  and  for  his  remarks  on  that  he  had  been 
highly  complimented  in  the  local  press  ;  but  here  is 
murder  —  and  his  aid  is  enlisted  by  the  Home 
Office ! 

"  The  facts  of  the  case,"  continues  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
"  are  shortly  these.  A  body  of  a  man  is  seen  floating 
off  Paul's  Wharf,  and  is  hooked  up  by  one  of  the 
men  attached  to  tlitj  steamboat  pier  there.  It  is 
taken  to  the  police  station  to  be  examined,  and  is 
then  found  to  have  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a 
sharp  instrument,  and  by  a  strong  an<l  clever  hand. 
The  pockets  are  empty,  the  studs  have  been  taken 
from  the  shirt,  and  there  is  no  token,  pocket-book, 
or  anything  to  establish  its  identity.  '  Ordinary  case 
enough,'  you'll  say,  with  your  experience;  'onlina- 
ry  case  enough  —  drunken  man  decoyed  into  some 
water-side  ken,  robbed,  and  ma«lc  away  with — cast; 
for  the  ])olice  —  why  iMnl  Wolstenholme  and  the 
Home  Ollice  ? '  You  would  say  that,  my  dear  sir, 
influence«l  by  your  ordinary  jxirspicacity ;  but  1 
answer  your  *  Why.'  Fiom  the  appearance  of  this 
nian's  lM)«ly,  it  is  ])lain  that  ho  was  not  an  English- 
man; his  clothes  arc  not  of  English  cut,  and  he  had 
on  a  baize  fur-lined  overcoat,  with  adcey)  ho<i<l,  such 
as  no  Englisliman  ever  wears.  When  this  descrijv 
tion  was  sent  to  as,  lA>n\  Wolstenholme  at  once 
referred  to  a  private  correspoiKlcnce  wiiich  we  have 
had  with  the  French  embassy  in  relation  to  some  of 
the  Secon<l  of  December  exiles  who  are  now  shel- 
tere<l  under  the  liritish  flag,  and  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  no  connnon  nninler  for  ])urposes 
of  plumler,  but  an  act  of  i)oliti<-al  vengeance.  Now, 
my  dear  sir,  you  will  perceive  that  to  penetrate  a 
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mystery  of  this  kind  is  of  the  jrreatest  political  im- 
portance, an<l  conscijuently  his  lonlshij)  took  the 
matter  up  at  once,  and  set  every  en<^ne  we  have  Jit 
work  to  elucidate  it.  The  result  of  our  inquiries 
proves  that  the  whole  chance  of  identification  rests 
upon  a  question  of  coats.  The  last  pei-son  by  whom, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  wearer  of  the  fur-lined  coat 
was  seen  alive  is  a  waiter  at  a  tavern  in  the  Strand, 
who  distin<;tly  recollects  the  murdered  man,  whose 
dress  he  describes  very  fully,  beinj;  particularly  ])osi- 
tive  about  his  jewelry  —  diamond  studs,  real,  no 
'duiFere,'  as  he  said,  and  of  which  there  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  —  havin<>  dined  at  his  eating-house,  in  com- 
pany with  another  man,  who  bad  with  him  a  blue 
J  Witney  overcoat,  on  the  inside  of  which  was  a  label 
bearing  the  name  of  some  tailor,  Ewart  or  Evans,  he 
is  unable  to  state  which,  residing  at  Amherst." 

"  Good  God  !  "  said  Mr.  Carruthers,  surprised  out 
of  his  usual  reticence.  "  Evans  —  I  know  the  man 
well!" 

"  Very  likely  !  "  says  Mr.  Ualrymple,  composedly. 
"  Evans !  The  waiter  has  been  had  up,  cross-ques- 
tioned, turned  inside  out,  but  still  adheres  to  his 
story.  Now,  as  we  imagine  this  to  be  a  bit  of  polit- 
ical vengeance,  and  not  an  ordinary  crime,  and  as 
the  detectives  (capital  fellows  in  their  way)  have 
had  their  heads  a  little  turned  since  they  've  been 
made  novel  heroes  of,  Lord  Wolstcnholme  thought 
it  better  that  I  should  come  down  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Amherst,  and,  with  your  assistance, 
try  to  find  out  where  and  by  whom  this  coat  was 
bought." 

No  hesitation  now  on  Mr.  Carruthers's  part ;  he 
and  the  Home  Office  are  colleagues  in  this  affair. 
Lord  Wolstenholme  has  shown  his  sagacity  in  pick- 
ing out  the  active  and  intelligent  magistrate  of  the 
district,  and  he  shall  see  that  his  confidence  is  not 
misplaced.  Will  Mr.  Dalrymple  breakfast?  Mr. 
Dalrymple  has  breakfasted ;  then  a  message  is  sent 
to  Mrs.  Carruthers  to  say  that  Mr.  Carruthers  pre- 
sumes he  man  s-iy  that  Mr.  Dalrymple,  a  gentleman 
from  London,  will  join  them  at  dinner  ?  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple will  be  delighted,  so  long  iis  he  catches  the 
up-mail  train  at  Amherst  at  —  what  is  it?  —  nine 
fifteen.  Mr.  Carruthers  pledges  his  word  that  Mr. 
Dalrymple  shall  be  in  time,  and  oi-ders  the  barouche 
round  at  once.  Will  Mr.  Dalrymple  excuse  Mr. 
Carruthers  for  five  minutes?  Mr.  Dalrymple  will; 
and  Mr.  Carruthei-s  goes  to  his  dressing-room, 
while  Mr.  Dalrymple  re-ensconces  himself  in  the 
big  arm-chair,  and  devotes  his  period  of  solitude  to 
paring  his  nails  and  whistling  softly  the  while. 

The  big,  heavy,  swinging  barouche,  only  used  on 
solemn  occasions,  such  as  state  visits,  Sunday  church 
goings,  and  magisterial  sittings,  drawn  by  the  two 
big  grays,  and  driven  by  Gibson,  coachman,  in  his 
silver  wig,  his  stiff  collar,  and  his  bright  toi)-boots, 
and  escorted  by  Thomas,  footman,  in  all  the  bloom 
of  blue  and  silver  livery  and  drab  gaiters,  comes 
round  to  the  front  door,  and  the  gentlemen  take 
their  places  in  it  and  are  driven  off.  The  three 
gardeners  mowing  the  lawn  iierform  Ilindooish 
obeisances  as  the  carriage  passes  them ;  obeisances 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Carruthers  with  a  forefinger 
lifted  to  the  brim  of  his  hat,  as  modelled  on  a  por- 
trait of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  Bulger  at  the 
loilge  gates  pulls  his  forelock,  and  receives  the  same 
gracious  return,  Mr.  Carnithers  all  the  time  bris- 
thng  with  the  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  in- 
wanlly  wishing  that  he  could  tell  gardeners,  lodge- 
keeper,  and  ev«>ry  one  they  met  that  his  companion 
had  come  from  the  Home  Office,  and  that  they  were 


about  together  to  investigate  a  most  important  case 
of  murder.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  actual  business  un- 
der treatment,  and  might  be  a  friend  come  on  a  few 
days'  visit.  He  admires  the  scenery,  asks  about  the 
shooting,  gives  his  opinion  on  the  rising  crops,  talks 
of  the  politics  rife  in  the  neighborhood,  showing,  by 
the  way,  a  keen  knowledge  of  their  details,  and 
never  for  an  instant  refers  to  the  object  of  their 
intjuiry  until  they  are  nearing  the  town,  when  he 
suggests  that  they  had  better  alight  short  of  their 
destination,  and  proceed  on  foot  there.  Tiiere  is 
no  particular  reason  for  this,  as  probably  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple knows;  but  he  has  never  yet  pursued  an 
official  and  mysterious  investigation  in  a  barouche, 
and  it  seems  to  him  an' abnormal  jjroceeding.  So 
Mr.  Can-uthei-s,  defen'ing  in  a  courtly  manner  to 
his  visitor's  wishes,  but,  at  the  same  time,  walking 
beside  him  as  though  he  had  him  in  charge,  they 
alight  from  the  carriage,  bidding  the  servant  to 
wait,  and  walk  into  the  town,  directing  their  8te})s 
towards  Evans,  tailor. 

Evans,  tailor,  coatless,  as  is  his  wont,  and  with 
his  thumbs  stuck  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat, 
is  standing  at  his  door,  and  greets  Mr.  Carruthers 
with  as  much  bow  as  is  possible  to  his  stout  figure. 
Could  they  speak  to  him  for  a  moment  ?  by  all 
manner  of  means ;  will  Mr.  Carruthers  walk  into 
the  back  shop  ?  where  Miss  Evans,  a  buxom  girl 
with  many  shaking  curls,  is  discovered  working  a 
pair  of  Berlin  wool  slippers,  at  a  glance  too  small 
for  her  father,  and  is  put  to  flight  with  much  blush- 
ing and  giggling.  The  two  gentlemen  seat  them- 
selves in  the  old-fashioned  black  horsehair  chairs, 
and  Mr.  Evans,  a  little  excited,  stands  by  them  with 
his  thumbs  in  his  arm-holes,  and  flaps  his  hands  oc- 
casionally, as  though  they  were  fins. 

"  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Evans,"  says  Mr.  Carruth- 
ei-s  —  giving  this  happy  specimen  of  his  acumen  and 
discretion  in  a  loud  and  ])orapous  tone  —  "  has  come 
from  Lord  Wolstcnholme,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department."  Mr.  Evans  gives  a  fin- 
flap,  indicative  of  profound  respect.  "  He  has  been 
sent  here  to  —  " 

"  Will  you  permit  me  in  the  very  mildest  manner 
to  interrupt  you,  my  dear  sir  ?  "  says  Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple, in  dulcet  accents.  "  You  put  the  matter  ad- 
mirably —  from  the  magisterial  point  of  view  -r-  but 
perhaps  if  I  were  just  to  —  You  have  no  objec- 
tion ?  Thank  you!  You've  lived  a  longtime  in 
Amheret,  Mr.  Evans  ?  " 

"  I  've  been  a  master  tailor  here,  sir,  forty-three 
years  last  ^lichaelinas." 

"  Forty-three  years !  Long  time,  indeed  I  And 
you  're  the  tailor  of  the  neighborhood,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  may  say  we  make  for  all  the 
gentry  round  —  Mr.  Carruthers,  of  Poynings,  sir, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Boldero,  and  —  " 

"  Of  course  —  of  course  !  You  've  a  gold-printed 
label,  I  think,  which  you  generally  sew  on  to  all 
goods  made  by  you?" 

"  We  have,  sir  —  that  same.  With  my  name 
upon  it." 

"  With  your  name  upon  it.  Just  so !  Now,  I 
suppose  that  label  is  never  sewed  on  to  anything 
which  has  not  been  either  made  or  sold  by  you  ?  " 

"  Which  has  not  been  made,  sir!  We  don't  sell 
anything  except  our  own  make,  —  Evans  of  Amherst 
don't." 

"  Exactly,  and  very  proper  too."  To  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers :  "  Settles  one  point,  my  dear  sir ;  must  have 
been  made  here !    Now,  Mr.  Evans,  you  make  all 
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sorts  of  coats,  of  course,  blue  Witney  overcoats 
among  the  number?" 

Mr.  Evans,  after  a  hesitating  fin-flap,  says :  "  A 
blue  Witney  overcoat,  sir,  i^i  a  article  seldom  if 
ever  called  for  in  these  parts.  I  should  n't  say  we  'd 
made  one  within  the  last  two  years,  —  leastways, 
more  than  one." 

"  But  you  think  you  did  make  one  ?  " 

"  There  were  one,  sir,  made  to  order  from  a  party 
that  was  staying  at  tlu;  Lion." 

"  Staying  at  the  Lion  ?  The  inn,  of  course, 
wheixj  I  slept  last  night.    How  long  ago  was  that  ?  " 

''  That  were  two  years  ago,  sir." 

"  That  won't  do  !  "  cries  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone. 

"  Two  years  ago  that  it  were  made  and  that  the 
party  was  at  the  Lion.  The  coat  was  sold  less  than 
three  months  ago." 

"  Was  it  ?  To  whom  ?  " 

"  To  a  stranger,  —  a  slim  young  gent  who  came  in 
here  one  day  promiscuous,  and  wanted  an  overcoat. 
He  had  that  blue  Witney,  he  had  ! " 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Evans,"  says  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
laying  his  hand  lightly  on  Mi*.  Evans's  shirt-sleeve, 
and  looking  up  from  under  his  bushy  brows  into  the 
olcl  man's  face,  "just  try  and  exercise  your  memory 
a  little  about  this  stranger.  Give  us  a  little  more 
description  of  him,  —  his  age,  height,  general  appear- 
ance, and  that  sort  of  thing  ! " 

But  Mr.  Evans's  memory  is  quite  unaccustomed 
to  exercise,  and  cannot  be  jogged,  or  ensnared,  or 
bullied  into  any  kind  of  action.  The  stranger  was 
young,  "  middhng  height,"  appearance,  "  well,  gen- 
teel, and  slim-like  "  ;  and  wild  horses  could  not  ex- 
tract further  particulars  from  Mr.  Evans  than  these. 
Stay.  "  AVhat  did  he  give  for  the  coat,  and  in  what 
money  did  he  pay  for  it  ?  "  There 's  a  chance.  Mr. 
Evans  remembers  that  he  "gev  fitly-three-and-si.x 
for  the  overcoat,  and  handed  in  a  ten-pun'  note  for 
change."  A  ten-pound  note,  which,  as  Mr.  Evans, 
by  a  further  tremendous  effort,  recollects,  had  "  the 
stamp  of  our  post-office  on  it,  as  I  pinted  out  to  the 

fent  at  the  time."  Was  the  note  there  V  No ;  Mr. 
)vans  had  paid  it  into  the  County  Bank  to  his  little 
account  witn  some  other  money,  but  he  quite  recol- 
lected the  post-office  stamj)  being  on  it. 

Mr.  Carruthers  thinks  this  a  great  point,  but  is 
dashed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple 's  telling  hizn,  on  their  way 
from  the  tailor's,  that  all  bank-notes  passing  through 
post-oftices  receive  the  ofiicial  stamp.  This  statement 
18  corroborated  at  the  Amherst  Post-Office,  where 
no  money-order  of  that  amount,  or  of  anything 
e<|uivalent  to  that  amount,  has  been  recently  paid, 
the  i-emittances  in  that  forni  being,  as  the  postmaster 
expLiins,  generally  to  the  canal  boatmen  or  the  rail- 
way people,  and  of  small  value. 

So  there  the  clew  fails  smldenly  and  entirely,  and 
Mr.  Carruthers  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  :igain  mount  the 
big  swinging  barouche  and  are  driven  back  to  Poyn- 
ings  to  dinner,  which  meal  is  not,  however,  graced 
by  the  presence  of  either  of  the  ladies;  for  Mrs. 
Carruthers  is  too  ill  to  leave  her  room,  and  Clare  is 
in  attendance  on  her.  So  the  gentlemen  eat  a 
solemn  dinner  by  themselves,  and  talk  a  solenui  con- 
versation ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Dalrymple  goes 
away,  driven  by  Gibson,  coachman,  in  the  carriage, 
and  turning  over  in  his  mind  how  best  to  miike 
something  out  of  the  uneventful  tlay  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Home  Secretary. 

That  digniUiry  occupies  also  much  of  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Carruthers,  left  in  dignified  solitude  in  the  din- 
ing-room before  the  decanters  of  wine  and  the  dishes 


of  fruit,  oblivious  of  his  wife's  indisposition,  and 
wholly  unobservant  of  the  curiosity  with  which  Mr. 
Downing,  his  butler  and  body-servant,  surveys  him 
on  entering  the  room  to  suggest  the  taking  of  tea. 
\'ery  unusual  is  it  for  the  I'oynings  servants  to  regard 
their  master  with  curiosity,  or  indeed  with  any  feel- 
ing that  bears  the  semblance  of  interest;  but,  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  present 
expression  of  Downing's  face. 

Surprise,  curiosity,  and  something  which,  if  it  must 
be  called  fear,  is  the  plcjisant  and  excited  form  of 
that  feeling,  prompt  ^Ir.  Downing  to  look  fixedly 
at  his  master,  wlio  sits  back  in  his  chair  in  an  atti- 
tude of  magisterial  cogitation,  twirling  his  heavy 
gold  eye-glass  in  his  bony  white  hands,  and  lost  in 
something  which  resembles  thought  more  closely  than 
Mr.  Carruthers's  mental  occupation  can  ordinarily 
be  said  to  do.  There  he  sits,  until  he  resolves  to 
take  his  niece  Clare  into  confidence,  tell  her  of  the 
visit  he  has  received  from  the  gentleman  from  the 
Home  Office,  and  ask  her  whether  she  can  make 
anything  of  it,  which  resolution  attained,  and  find- 
ing by  his  watch  that  the  hour  is  half  past  ten,  and 
that  therefore  a  Carruthers  of  Poynings  may  retire 
to  rest  if  he  chooses  without  indecorum,  the  worthy 
gentleman  creaks  up  stairs  to  his  room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  is  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers —  Clare  having  been  some  time  previously 
dismissed  irom  the  room  —  also  seems  to  sleep 
soundly ;  at  least  her  husband  has  seen  that  her 
eyes  are  closed. 

Her  rest,  real  or  pretendecl,  would  have  been 
none  the  calmer  had  she  been  able  to  see  her  faith- 
ful old  servant  pacing  up  and  down  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  wringing  her  withered  hands  in 
an  agony  of  distress ;  for  the  servant  who  had  gone 
to  Amherst  with  Mr.  CaiTuthers  and  his  mysterious 
visitor  in  the  morning  had  learned  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  two  gentlemen's  visit  to  Evans,  the  tai- 
lor, and  had  made  it  the  subject  of  a  lively  and  sensa- 
tional conversation  in  the  servants'  hall.  Although 
literature  was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  at 
Amherst,  the  male  domestics  of  the  household  at 
Poynings  were  not  without  their  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  had  thoroughly  jiossessed  themselves  of 
the  details  of  the  murder. 

Mrs.  Brookes  had  heard  of  the  occurrence  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day,  but 
she  had  given  it  little  attention.  She  was  in  her 
own  room  when  the  servants  returned  with  the  car- 
riage which  had  taken  Mr.  Dalrymple  to  the  rail- 
way station,  having  visited  her  mistress  lor  the  last 
time  that  evening,  and  was  thinking,  sadly  enough, 
of  George,  when  the  entrance  of  the  upper  house- 
maid, her  eager  face  brimful  of  news,  disturbed  her. 

"  O  Mrs.  Brookes,"  she  began,  "  do  you  know 
who  that  gentleman  was  as  dined  here,  and  went  to 
the  town  with  master  V  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  with  some  curi- 
osity ;  "  do  you  'i " 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  Tiiomas  says  Home  Oflice 
were  wrote  on  his  car<l,  and  Home  Oflice  h:is  some- 
thing to  do  with  finding  people  out  when  they  've 
been  a-<loing  anything." 

Mi-s.  Brookes  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  "  she  said.  "  Who  has 
been  doing  anything  that  wants  finding  out  V  " 

"  Nobo<ly  as  I  knows,"  replied  Martha,  looking 
knowing  and  mj'sterious.  "  Only,  you  know,  tiiat 
munler  as  Mr.  Downing  read  us  the  in<pie8t  of,  an<l 
how  it 's  a  foreigner  ;is  has  been  killed  because  he 
would  n't  help  to  blow  up  the  King  of  France  ;  at 
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least,  there  'a  pomothing  of  that  in  it.     Well,  Mr. 
Do\Tnin<»  thinks  a.<»  the  gentk'inan  come  about  that." 

''  About  that,  here  f  "  said  Mrs.  Brookes.  "  What- 
ever has  put  such  a  notion  into  Mr.  Downing's  head 
as  that  V  " 

♦'  Well,  Mrs.  Brookes,  this  is  it:  they're  all  talk- 
ing about  it  in  the  hall,  and  so  I  thought  I  'd  just 
come  and  tell  you.  Master  and  the  stranger  gentle- 
man did  n't  take  the  can-iage  right  on  into  town ; 
they  got  out  just  inside  the  pike,  and  went  on  by 
themselves ;  and,  when  they  came  back,  master  he 
looked  very  red  and  grand-looking,  and  the  strange 
gentleman  he  looked  as  if  he  w:is  rare  disappointed 
and  put  out,  and,  as  he  was  a-shutting  the  door  of 
the  b'ronche,  Thomas  heard  him  saying,  '  No,  no ; 
there 's  nothing  more  to  be  done.  Evans  was  our 
only  chance,  and  he 's  no  use.'  So  nat'rally  Thomas 
wonders  whatever  they've  been  about,  and  what 
was  their  business  with  Evans ;  so  he  and  coachman 
wasn't  sorry  this  evening  when  the  strange  gentle- 
man was  gone  by  the  train,  and  they  sec  Evans 
a-loungin'  about,  arHapping  his  hands,  which  he 's 
always  doing  of  it,  up  by  the  station.  He  were 
lookin'  at  the  strange  gentleman  as  sharp  as  sharp, 
as  they  drove  up  to  the  bookin'-oflice ;  and  when 
they  came  out,  there  he  were,  and  coachman  tells 
'em  all  about  it." 

"  All  about  what  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Brookes,  sharply. 

"  All  about  what  brought  master  ami  the  other 
gentleman  to  his  shop  ;  and  it 's  his  belief,  as  master 
said  more  than  the  other  gentleman  wanted  him  to 
say  ;  for  master  let  out  as  how  a  murder  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  business." 

"  What  business,  Martha  ?  Do  tell  me  what  you 
mean,  if  you  want  me  to  listen  to  you  any  longer. 
How  could  Mr.  Carruthers  want  to  know  anything 
from  Evans  about  a  murder  ?  " 

"  Lor',  ma'am,  it  were  n't  about  the  nuirder";  it 
were  about  the  coat !  Master  told  Evans  as  how 
there  had  been  a  murder,  and  the  other  gentleman 
took  master  up  rather  shorter,  Pvvans  thinks,  than 
master  is  accustomed  to  be  took,  and  asked  him  no 
end  of  questions  —  did  he  make  such  and  such  coats  ? 
and  who  did  he  sell  'em  to  V  and  partic'lar  did  he 
sell  Witney  coats  ?  which  Mr.  Evans  said  he  did  n't 
in  general,  and  had  only  sold  one  in  two  years,  which 
the  strange  gentleman  wanted  to  know  what  sort  of 
gent  had  had  it,  and  were  he  young  or  old,  or  goo<l- 
looking  or  or'nary,  and  a  mort  of  questions;  wherein 
Evans  answered  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but, 
being  a  man  of  his  word,  he  could  n't  make  it  no 
clearer  than  he  could." 

"  What  (lid  he  make  clear  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Brookes. 
"  Two  years  is  a  long  time  to  remember  the  sale  of 
a  coat." 

"  Tt  was  n't  so  long  since  it  were  sold.  Mr.  Evans 
sold  it  six  weeks  ago,  but  it  were  two  years  made." 

Mrs.  Hrookes's  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  her 
old  eyes  grew  dim ;  but  .she  was  a  brave  woman, 
and  Martha,  lionsemaid,  was  a  dull  one. 

"Did  Mr.  Evans  not  succeed  in  describing  the 
person  wlio  bought  the  coat,  then  ?  " 

"He  thinks  not ;  but  he  says  he  should  know  him 
again  immediate,  if  lie  saw  him.  The  strange  gen- 
tleman did  n't  8c>em  over-pleased  that  his  memorv 
was  so  short ;  but  lor',  who  's  to  know  all  about  the 
eyeses  and  the  noses  of  everkbocly  as  comes  to  buy 
a  coat,  or  whot  not  ?  —  i)artic'lar  if  you  don't  know 
as  he  *8  been  a  conimitten  of  a  murder.  If  you  did, 
why,  you  '»!  look  at  him  closer  like,  7  should  say  !  " 

"  Has  Mr.  Downing  got  the  paper  with  the  ' 
der  of  the  foreigner  in  it  V  "  asked  Mrs.  Brook 
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"  Yes,  he  have ;  he 's  just  been  reading  it  all  over 
again  in  the  hall.  And  he  says  as  how  master  's  in 
a  brown  study,  as  he  calls  it ;  only  it 's  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  he  's  sure  as  the  finding-out  ]>eople  has 
put  it  into  his  hands." 

"  When  he  has  done  with  the  paper,  ask  him  to 
let  me  see  it,  Martha.  Very  likely  this  stranger's 
visit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Downing 
finds  out  things  that  nobody  else  can  see." 

Martha  was  an  admirer  and  partisan  of  Mr. 
Downing,  from  the  humble  and  discreet  distance 
which  divides  a  housemaid  from  a  butler,  and  she 
did  not  like  to  hear  his  disci-etion  aspersed. 

"  It  looks  as  if  he  was  right  this  time,  however," 
she  rejilied  ;  "  though  it  was  n't  Tim  the  tinker  as 
stole  Sir  Thomas's  spoons,  which  Mr.  Downing  never 
had  a  gootl  opinion  of  him ;  but  when  there  ain't 
nothing  clearer  than  the  pei-son  who  was  seen  at  the 
eating-house  with  the  victim  "  (Martha  "  took  in  " 
the  Hatchet  of  Horror  every  week,  and  framed  her 
language  on  that  delightful  model)  ''  had  on  a  coat 
as  Evans  made,  it  looks  as  if  he  was  n't  altogether 
in  the  wrong,  now  don't  it,  Mrs.  Brookes  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brookes  could  not  deny  that  it  looked  very 
like  that  complimentary  conclusion,  and  her  bi-ave 
old  heart  almost  died  within  her.  But  she  kept 
down  her  fear  and  horror,  and  dismissed  Martha, 
telling  her  to  bring  her  the  paper  as  soon  a.s  she 
could.  The  woman  returned  in  a  few  moments, 
laid  the  newspaper  beside  Mrs.  Brookes,  and  then 
went  off  to  enjoy  a  continuation  of  the  gossip  of 
the  servants'  hall.  Very  exciting  and  deligntfnl 
that  gossip  was,  for  though  the  servants  had  no  ink- 
ling of  the  terribly  strong  interest,  the  awfully  near 
connection  which  existed  for  Poynings  in  the  matter, 
it  was  still  a  great  privilege  to  be  "  in  "  so  important 
an  affair  by  even  the  slender  link  formed  by  the 
probable  purchase  of  a  coat  at  Amherst  by  the  mur- 
derer. They  enjoyed  it  mightily ;  they  discussed  it 
over  and  over  again,  a.ssigning  to  the  munlercd  man 
every  grade  of  rank  short  of  royalty,  and  all  the 
virtues  possible  to  human  nature.  The  women  were 
particularly  elo<iuent  and  sympathizing,  an<l  Martha 
"  quite  cried,"  as  she  speculated  on  the  gi-eat  proba- 
bility of  there  being  a  broken-hearted  sweetheart 
in  the  ca.«e. 

In  the  housekeei»er*s  room,  Mrs.  Brookes  sat  por- 
ing over  the  temble  story,  to  which  she  had  listened 
carelessly  on  the  previous  day,  a.**  the  servants  talked 
it  vaguely  over.  From  the  first  wonls  Martha  had 
spoken,  her  fears  had  arisen,  and  now  they  were 
growing  evirj'  instant  to  the  terrible  certainty  of 
conviction.  VVhat  if  the  wretched  young  man,  who 
had  already  been  the  cause  of  so  much  misery,  had 
addefl  this  fearful  crime  to  the  long  catalogue  of 
his  follies  and  sins  ? 

All  the  household  sleeps,  and  the  silence  of  the 
night  is  in  every  room  but  one.  There  Mrs.  Brookes 
still  sits  by  the  table  with  the  newspaper  spread  lie- 
fore  her,  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  fear  and  anguish  ; 
and  from  time  to  time  her  grief  fin<ls  words,  such  as  : 
"  Hr)w  shall  I  tell  her  V  How  shall  I  warn  her  ? 
O  George,  George  !  O  my  boy  !  my  boy !" 
(To  be  oontinoed.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Bo-'sTON  gentleman,  writing  from  Rome,  says 
that  he  has  met  the  only  living  (U»scendant  of  the 
discoverer  of  America.  This  M.  Columbo  is  a  ge- 
nial gentleman  of  sixty,  and  ha.-<  many  interesting 
relics  that  belonged  to   his  distinguished  ancestor. 
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two  fine  oil  paintings  of  him  amon«r  the  rest.  lie 
lias  >vTitten  the  "  Life  of  Christoplier  Columbus." 
He  intends  to  visit  America  next  year. 

The  well-known  German  painter,  Louisa  Siedler, 
has  (lieil  at  Weimar.  She  was  a  contemporary  of 
(ioethe,  and  w{»s  born  at  Jena  in  1  "89. 

Mr.  .Toiix  Stuaut  Mill  is  now  engaged,  at 
Avignon,  in  editing  the  collected  works  of  the  late 
Mr.  Buckle,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion." 

OxK  of  the  most  attractive  titles  in  Mr.  Bentley's 
list  of  new  works  is  "  The  Lii'e  and  Correspondence 
of  ^Villiam  Hazlitt,"  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Carew 
Hai^litt,  who  has  the  material  for  producing  a  re- 
markable biography. 

Thk  South  Kensington  Museum  has  acquired  a 
pack  of  playing  cards,  woven  in  silk,  and  made  for 
the  Medici  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Paniulii, 
whose  name  is  on  one.  Such  canls  are  not  men- 
tioned by  any  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  speaks  of  the  death  of  M. 
Thoiivenel  as  a  loss  to  the  Emperor  and  the  coun- 
try, and  adds :  "  His  name  is  so  intimatelv  associated 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  annexation  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  to  France  that  his  loss  will  remain  the 
object  of  well-founded  and  honorable  regret." 

The  championship  of  the  Seine  was  carried  off 
by  a  young  Englishman  named  Gesling.  The  race 
took  place  between  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  and 
the  Pont  de  Jena,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sport 
Nanthiue  de  la  Seine  Societi/.  Mr.  Gesling  has  taken 
several  prizes  at  French  regattas  during  the  season. 

A  GREAT  work  on  Paris  is  to  be  published  on  the 
occasion  f)f  the  Exhibition  of  1867.  It  will  l>e 
entitled  "  Paris  jwr  ses  lUiLstrations,"  and  will  be 
divided  into  tlin-e  p|irts,  the  first  n-lating  to  the  art, 
the  !*t'c(tnd  to  the  science,  and  the  third  to  the  social 
lite  of  Paris.  Victor  Hugo  is  writing  the  introduc- 
tion, Tliiers  the  history  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
Midulet  that  of  the  College  de  France,  Theophile 
Gautier  an  article  on  the  I^uvn-  and  its  treasuns, 
Sainte-Beuve  one  on  the  Academy,  R»)(]iieplan  one 
on  the  lyric  stage,  Vacquerie  one  on  the  drama,  and 
(ieorge  Sand  one  on  the  artistic  beauties  of  Paris. 
Tlie  illustrations  will  be  taken  frrjni  drawings  by 
Meissonier,  Gavanii,  Gustave  Dor<5,  &c. 

Wk  find  some  gossip  about  Lord  Byron  in  the 
Manclti'stei-  Kxaminer,  which  says :  "  Among  the 
miscellaneous  arti<:les  advertised  for  sale  this  week 
is  an  anti(iue  folding  writing-table,  formerly  the 
property  of  Lonl  Byron.  It  appears  to  have  passed 
subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  llafHes, 
of  Liverj)OoI,  a  well-known  collector  of  antifpiities 
and  '  worshipper '  of  autographs  and  other  relics,  by 
whom  the  table  is  duly  antl  formally  authenti- 
cated. If  it  be  true  that  the  author's  copyright  in- 
terest in  his  published  works  lasts  for  forty-two  years 
after  his  death,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Anthony  Trollone 
in  his  paper  read  the  other  day  before  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  Manchester,  then  tliis  year  has 
seen  the  expiration  of  tlie  copyright  of  Lord  Byron's 
works,  as  the  poet  died  in  April,  1824.  It  appears 
that  in  1709  copyright  was  limited  to  fourteen  years 
from  publication;  in  1814  the  term  was  exten«le<l 
to  twenty-eight  years;  and  it  was  only  in  1842  that 


it  was  extende<l  to  its  present  duration  of  forty-two 
years  from  publication,  or  to  the  end  of  the  author's 
life,  if  he  should  chance  to  outlive  that  period.  The 
late  Marquis  de  Boissy,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known,  married  about  fifteen  years  ago  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  Lortl  Byron's  great  friend."  We  may  add 
that  the  "Byron  tomb"  in  Harrow  churchyard  is 
about  to  be  repaired.  Yet  another  bit  of  Byron 
gossip  appcai-s  in  the  Puhl'mhers'  Circular,  which 
states  that  the  album  which  Sir  John  Bowring  gave 
to  be  kept  as  a  record  of  the  visitore  to  Hucknall- 
Torkard  Church,  where  Byron  is  buried,  has  been 
clandestinely  sold  and  taken  to  the  United  States. 

A  CURIOUS  application  of  electricity  has  been 
made  in  Paris,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  in  the 
celebrated  spectacle,  Les  Parisians  a  LonJres.  In  one 
of  the  scenes  a  number  of  girls  apjxiar  wearing  light 
crowns,  consisting  of  a  fillet  of  metal  which  at  cer- 
tain moments  is  placed  in  communication  with  a 
galvanic  battery.  By  means  of  wires  invisible  to 
tlie  audience,  a  series  of  breaks  are  arranged  in  the 
course  of  the  current,  so  that  when  contact  is  made 
with  the  battery  a  number  of  luminous  points  appear 
on  the  crown,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being 
studded  with  stars.  According  to  the  Droit  an  ac- 
cident took  place  lately  during  the  representation  of 
this  scene,  in  consequence  of  the  disarrangement  of 
the  wires,  by  which  one  of  the  unfortunate  dancers 
received  the  current  through  her  head,  the  shock  be- 
ing sufficiently  violent  to  throw  her  to  the  ground. 

Ax  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Times 
contains  the  following  ti'anslation  of  a  Ncderdnitsch 
ballad.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  attributed  to 
the  twelfth  century :  — 

"  To  Eastland  we  will  riding  go, 
To  Eastland  you  and  I ; 
Over  the  heatii  so  broad  and  green. 
Merrily  over  the  heath  so  green, 
For  tliere  is  the  l>etter  country. 

"  And  when  to  Eastland  we  are  come, 
They  '11  kindly  bid  us  stayj 
At  a  bonny  house  so  tall  and  fine  — 
Merrily  over  the  heath  so  greea  — 
And  they  will '  welcome '  say. 

"  O  yes  !  we  shall  be  welcome  there,'' 
Slost  welcome  we  shall  be  ; 
And  evening  and  morning  we'll  drinic  good  wine  — 
Merrily  over  the  heath  so  green  — 
And  keep  good  company. 

"  Both  wine  and  beer  we  11  drink  when  there, 
¥uU  cups  of  each  they  'U  give  ; 
For  there  they  i>ass  a  frolicsome  life  — 
Merrily  over  the  heath  so  green  — 
And  there  doth  my  sweetheart  live." 

A  QUE.STION  which  has  been  often  debated  of  late 
years,  namely,  the  efiect  of  woods  and  forests  on 
climate,  has  been  suddenly  revived  by  the  great 
floods  in  France.  Forestj«,  as  is  shown,  pronKjte  and 
ecpialize  the  rainfall  of  a  country,  and  arc  the  natural 
countercheck  to  drought.  The  reverse  of  all  this  is 
protluced  by  cutting  down  the  forests.  Then  long 
terms  of  dry  weather  occur ;  the  rain  falls  in  short 
but  furious  storms,  and  running  rapidly  down  from 
the  unsheltered  land,  occasions  the  sudden  floods  so 
much  complained  of.  It  is  now  argued  that  the 
remedy  for  these  disasters  is  the  replanting  of  trees 
throughout  tlie  districts  which  have  been  stripped  of 
wood,  and  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  reckless  felling 
of  timber  wliich  has  prevailed  of  late  years.  Of 
this  one  example  may  suffice.  A  contractor  being 
in  want  of  gunstocks  to  supply  the  demand  during 
the  Crimean  war,  erected  sawing-milhi  at  Turin,  and 
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since  he  comnu'iu-ed  ojwrations  has  cut  down  100,000 
walnut-trees,  mostly  in  Piedmont. 

Memorials  of  Groethe's  youth,  contributed  from 
diflferont  sources,  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival 
helil  in  honor  of  Goethe  nt  Leipsic  in  1849,  were 
collected  in  a  volume  by  Professor  Otto  Jahn.  A 
translation  of  these  letters  of  young  Goethe  to  Leip- 
sic friends  (with  little  memoirs  of  the  fi-iends  ad- 
dressed), and  Leipsic  songs,  is  now  given  to 
English  readers  by  Mr.  Robert  Slater,  junior. 

OxE  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  is  a  perfect 
skeleton  of  the  Great  Auk,  —  a  supposed  extinct 
binl,  of  which  only  three  other  examples  are  known 
to  exist  in  Europe.  This  skeleton,  which  has  been 
recovered  from  the  accumulations  of  many  years,  as 
deposited  in  the  cellars  of  the  Museum,  is  in  better 
condition  than  the  others.  Skeletons  of  the  AAvan- 
tibo,  a  lemuroid  animal,  and  of  the  Aye- Aye,  have 
been  added  to  the  collection  during  the  past  year. 

A  WORK  has  recently  been  published  in  Paris,  by 
M.  Tetot,  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  giving 
an  account  of  all  the  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, the  conventions  and  other  alliances  concluded 
between  all  the  powers  of  the  globe,  principally  from 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  year  18GG.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  laborious  work,  that  in  the  space  of 
two  hundred  years  no  less  than  7,205  treaties  of 
peace  have  been  signed.  This  is  rather  startling, 
seeing  that  most  of  them  have  only  been  concluded 
after  a  war.  How  much  fighting  must  have  been 
done  before  so  many  reconciliations  could  have 
taken  place  !  But  this  volume  is  not  only  a  record 
of  how  often  men  have  fought,  inasmuch  as  it  tells 
us  also  why  men  have  fought.  The  causes  would 
probably  be  found  much  the  same  two  centuries  ago 
as  they  were  yesterday,  —  will  they  be  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence  r 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Alhenccum  says, 
"  That  the  most  animated  gossip  of  the  week,  at 
least  in  'spiritual*  circles,  refers  to  Mr.  Home. 
An  octogenarian  lady  of  spiritualistic  tendencies, 
having  been  forewarned  by  her  deceased  husband 
of  the  man  and  the  hour  that  were  to  come  together 
for  her  good,  recognized  them  both  in  the  above 
demonstrator  of  spiritualism.  The  current  story 
adds,  that  the  old  lady  has  transferred  much  of  her 
large  fortune  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  has 
promised  to  make  over  the  remainder,  and  that  Mr. 
Home,  becoming  the  lady's  adopted  son,  will 
speedily  a.ssume  the  name  of  Lyon.  If  Mr.  Home 
had  only  told  us  a  year  or  two  ago  that  the  spirits 
had  this  fortune  in  store  for  him,  what  additional 
respect  woidd  now  have  waited  on  the  cause  of 
spiritualism ! " 


The  Ivverness  Courier  prints  the  following  in- 
edited  letter,  written  by  the  poet  Burns  to  Lord 
Woodhouslee,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  that 
judge's  grandson.  Colonel  Fra«er-Tytler,  of  Al- 
dourie  :  —  "  Sir  :  A  poor  caitiff,  driving  as  I  am 
this  inoment  with  an  Exci.se  quill,  at  tlie  rate  of 
'  devil  take  the  hindmost,'  is  ill  (lualified  to  round 
the  period  of  gratitude,  or  swell  the  pathos  of 
sensibility.  Gratitude,  like  some  other  amiable 
qualities  of  the  mind,  is  now-a-days  so  much  abused 
by  impostors,  that  I  have  sometimes  wished  that 
the   i)roject  of  that   sly  dog   Momus,   I  think  it 


is,  had  gone  into  effect,  —  planting  a  window  in  the 
breast  of  man.  In  that  case,  when  a  poor  fellow 
comes,  as  I  do  at  this  moment,  before  his  benefactor, 
tongue-tied  with  the  sense  of  these  very  obligations, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  place  himself  in 
front  of  his  friend  and  lay  bare  the  workings  of  his 
bosom.  I  again  trouble  you  with  another,  and  my 
last,  parcel  of  manuscript.  I  am  not  interested  in 
any  of  these,  —  blot  them  at  your  pleasure.  I  am 
much  indebted  to  you  for  taking  the  trouble  of  cor- 
recting the  press-work.  One  instance,  indeed,  may 
be  rather  unlucky  ;  if  the  lines  to  Sir  John  White- 
ford  are  printed,  they  ought  to  read,  — 

'  And  tread  the  shadowy  path  to  that  dark  world  unknown.' 

'  Shadowy '  instead  of '  dreary,'  as  I  believe  it  stands 
at  present.  I  wish  this  could  be  noticed  in  the  er- 
rata. This  comes  of  writing,  as  I  generally  do,  from 
the  memory.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your 
deejjly-indebted,  humble  serv't, 

"  RoBT.  Burns.  —  6th  Deer.,  1795." 


MY  CHURCH  IN  TOWN. 

I. 

My  church  in  town  !     It  fronts  our  square, 
With  Gothic  portals,  —  Scott  designer,  — 

Tall  spire,  and  painted  windows  rare. 
There's  nothing  in  all  London  finer. 

A  church  that 's  counted  "  very  high," 
A  ritualistic  rector  owning. 

Who  makes  a  claim  to  heaven  rely 
n  crosses,  candles,  and  intoning. 

II. 
And  crowds  of  worshippers  come  there, 

AVho  give  one  morning  of  the  seven 
To  treading  with  exceeding  care 

A  fashionable  road  to  heaven,  — 
Fine  ladies  who  low  bending  pray, 

And  sigh  for  services  in  Latin, 
And  mortify  the  flesh  each  day 

In  gleaming  robes  of  silk  and  satin. 

III. 

The  curate,  "  such  a  <lear,"  you  know. 

Airs  a  white  hand  to  turn  his  pages ; 
I  hardly  think  St.  Paul  did  so, 

AVhen  preaching  to  Athenian  sages. 
His  doctrine,  if  it  have  a  fault. 

Stand  much  in  need  of  force  and  flavor, 
And  makes  me  think  the  Gospel  salt 

Has  very  nearly  lost  its  savor. 

IV. 

Where  Dives  sits,  I  look  in  vain 

For  Lazarus,  even  at  the  portal ; 
I  Avonder,  does  their  creed  maintain 

The  rich  man  only  is  immortal  V 
And  yet  my  mind  is  .somewhat  eased  : 

So  vain  and  vapid  is  the  ])reaching, 
That  Lazarus  hardly  would  be  pleased 

To  gather  fragments  of  such  teaching. 

V. 

It  would  be  worthier  of  the  times. 

And  talk  of  chai-itable  graces. 
If  we  took  care  the  Sunday  chimes 

Should  sometimes  sound  in  silent  places. 
The  broidered  altar-cloth  might  tell 

Of  pious  hands,  and  yet  be  plainer, 
A  simpler,  homelier  rite  were  well. 

So  should  the  poor  man  be  a  gainer. 


If?- 


■^ 
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THi:  GREAT  MARKETS  OF  PARIS. 

[Translated  for  Btrrt  Satcrdat  from  the  French.] 


FIRST    PAPER. 

Theuk  is  in  the  heart  of  Paris  a  monument  where 
the  monster  with  1,900,000  mouths  seeks  his  daily 
food  ;  in  whose  neighborhood  are  to  be  found  street 
afUir  street  wliich  wake  when  the  other  portions  of 
the  city  prepare  for  sleep ;  a  quarter  traversed  ever}' 
ni«jht  by  12,000  vehicles,  and  which  from  4  to  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  sees  added  to  its  42,000  inliabitants  a 
floating  population  of  at  least  G0,000  souls  ;  a  noisy 
centre,  with  hybrid  manners  and  customs  ;  a  strange 
assembly  of  unknown  wealth  and  exhibited  pover- 
ty ;  the  affluent  blouse  grazing  the  threadbare  frock- 
coat,  laziness  elbowing  labor,  —  in  one  word,  the 
Great  Markets. 

Six  uniform  divisions,  marshalled  in  two  ranks, 
are  slieltered  under  an  immense  iron  roof,  which  has 
a  superficies  of  20,000  yards.  A  forest  of  delicate 
and  elegant  small  columns  support  this  gigantic  roof. 
Uroad  .sidewalks,  planted  with  trees,  extend  around 
the  v.tst  parallelogram,  which  is  cros.sed  by  three 
broad  covered  avenues.  One  is  longitudinal.  Tliis 
is  called  the  Great  Alley.  The  two  others  are  trans- 
versal. One  of  them  begins  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Lingerie,  of  which  it  seems  a  continuation, 
and  thence  is  called  Linen  Alley.  The  other  is  o<!- 
cupied  all  day  long  by  j)eople  who  sell  their  stock 
by  the  heap,  and  so  it  is  called  the  Little  Heaps  Al- 
ley. The  six  divisions  have  each  their  especial 
trade.  One  is  devoted  to  fruit  and  flowers  ;  another 
to  vegetabhjs ;  another  to  fish  ;  this  to  eggs  and  but- 
ter by  the  wholesale ;  that  to  game  and  poultry ;  as  for 
tiie  sixtlj  and  last,  so  many  dillerent  sorts  of  things  are 
solil  there  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  himself  could 
not  hear  to  the  end  the  long  enumeration  of  them. 

It  was  when  the  new  Great  Markets  were  opened. 
Archbisho})  Sibour  had  at  his  elbow  a  cicerone, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inform  him  of  the  destination 
of  the  several  division^,  as  he  ble.sse<l  thorn  one  after 
the  other.  He  had  already  blessed  five  of  them. 
When  he  reached  the  sixth  the  cicerone  said,  "  This 
is  the  division  of  retail  butter."  "  I  bless  the  division 
of  retail  butter,"  said  the  Archbishop,  raising  his 
hands.  "  And  of  bread,"  whispered  the  cicerone. 
"  Of  retail  butter  and  bread,"  added  the  Arch- 
bishop, catching  himself  "  And  of  cooked  meat." 
"  Of  retail  butter  and  broad  and  cooked  meat." 
"  And  kitchen  furniture."  "  Oh  !  "  exclaime<l  the 
goo<l  Archbishop,  making  a  gesture  of  despair,  "  I 
bless  everything." 

The  six  divisions  already  built  form  only  the  second 


half  of  the  Great  Markets,  as  they  are  destined  to 
appear.  Hence  they  are  respectively  numben^d  from 
7  to  12. 

Beneath  the  Great  Markets  visible  are  the  invisi- 
ble Great  Markets.  We  cannot  better  begin  our 
visit  than  by  examining  them.  The  Great  Markets 
are  closed  at  midnight ;  but  we  are  privileged  char- 
acters, and  can  make  the  gates  turn  on  their  hinges. 
Let  us  go  down  these  steps.  There  are  'M  of  them. 
We  are  in  the  cellars. 

As  freely  as  air  circulates  in  the  Great  Markets 
above  ground,  so  it  is  rare  in  the  cellai's.  One  would 
be  tempted  to  believe  it  took  as  personal  the  inscrip- 
tion "  No  Admission,"  visible  on  the  vault  which 
forms  the  cellars'  entrance.  I  saw  nothing  of  light, 
—  the  absent  ought  never  to  be  abused.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  each  cellar  is  a  basement  floor  which  is 
an  exact  copy  of  the  division  above  ground.  There 
are  the  same  lines  of  stalls,  only  instead  of  the  stalls 
above  ground  there  are  lofty  recesses,  divided  by 
iron  railing,  with  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
numbers  of  the  shops  above  them.  Tliese  reccfses 
are  the  store-rooms  of  the  market-people  ;  they  keep 
their  stock  and  baskets  in  them.  They  are  all  alike ; 
except  that  the  fishmongers  have,  besides,  reservoirs 
supplied  with  running  water,  where  fishes  are  kept 
alive.  All  is  quiet  in  this  part  of  the  cellars.  Here 
and  there  one  meets  a  shadow,  which  passes  and  <li.sap- 
pears,  or  hears  the  monotonous  noise  of  water  falling 
from  hydrants  into  stone  basins.  As  wc  go  farther 
we  find  something  like  animation  ;  for  even  when 
this  great  body  seems  lifeless  some  artery  still  beats. 
There  is  by  day  and  by  night  some  corner  of  the 
Great  Markets  where  people  are  at  work. 

In  the  cellar  of  retail  butter-dealei-s  several  con- 
scientious tra<lesmen  arc  to  be  di.scovere<l  giving 
their  stock  (which  is  sometimes  a  little  rancid)  the 
desired  fresh  taste.  They  attain  this  end  by  an  ojwr- 
ation  called  malaxagi:,  which  we  will,  ibr  clearness' 
sake,  call  painting.  They  mix  by  gas-light  on 
woo<lcn  boards  their  venerable  butter,  water  it,  add 
a  little  flour  if  the  butter  lacks  consistency,  and  if 
it  is  too  pale  they  add  can-ot-juice  or  carmine,  which 
in  a  few  moments  gives  the  palest  butter  the  beauti- 
ful orange  color  so  <lear  to  all  housewi\e.':.  Come 
now,  don't  frown  !  Are  n't  customers  to  be  jjU^sed  ? 
'T  is  the  first  rule  of  trade.  And  is  n't  it  all  proper 
and  right  that  painte<l  women  should  eat  painted 
butter  ?  A  portion  of  this  cellar  belongs  to  cheese- 
mongers, antl  another  portion  to  arhqiiins  dealers  : 
it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  o<lors  reign  in  this  quar- 
ter which  a.stound  the  most  imperturbable  nose. 

Nevertheless,  these  o<l<)rs  are  a.s  delicate  perfumes 
compared  with  those  which  fill  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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next  cellar.  Wise  people  put  their  nose  in  duress 
when  they  j)oke  it  into  this  quarter.  It  is  the  Poul- 
try Shambles.  Around  eight  immense  marble  tables, 
placed  equidistant  from  each  other  and  in  regular 
order,  are  men,  women,  and  children,  cutting,  dip- 
ping, te.iring,  picking,  pulling.  They  have  all  been 
at  work  since  11  o'clock,  P,  M.,  and  they  will  not 
liave  ended  their  task  before  5  or  6  o'clock,  A.  M. ; 
for  they  have  to  prepare  some  1,000  or  1,200  geese, 
turkeys,  chickens,  ducks,  or  pigeons  for  the  market 
stalls.  Everywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
cellar  one  sees  notliing  but  baskets  full  of  feathei*s, 
baskets  full  of  poultry  under  sentence  of  death, 
heaps  of  dressed  poultry.  Here  is  a  line  of  ducks 
hanging  by  one  leg,  head  downwards.  Pres- 
ently a  young  girl  comes  with  a  huge  knife.  Her 
little  hand  slips  the  steel  on  the  neck  of  the  duck 
nearest  her.  You  would  think  she  was  caressing  it, 
she  is  so  rapid  and  so  light.  She  goes  to  the  next, 
and  to  the  next,  and  to  the  next :  a  second  for  each 
duck.  Slie  passes  on,  her  task  ended,  as  quietly  as 
if  she  had  been  pricking  apples  for  the  oven. 

It  is  with  great  relief  one  regains  the  upper  air, 
and  breathes  once  more  night's  pure  atmosphere. 
The  Great  Markets  are  still  quiet,  but  labor  has 
begun  its  tasks  even  above  ground.  One  detects 
laint  glimmers  of  light  through  the  iron  railings  of 
the  divisions  allotted  to  fi-uit  and  vegetables.  If  one 
goes  near,  one  tliscovers  women  seated  around  lamps 
or  lanterns.  They  are  in  groups,  and  ply  their  lin- 
gers nimbly.  They  are  shelling  peas.  You  may 
exclaim,  "What!  is  shelling  peas  a  particular  branch 
of  trade  in  Paris  ?  "  Indeed  it  is ;  and,  despite  all  the 
peas  shelled  by  cooks  and  greengrocers,  a  large 
number  of  women  earn  their  daily  bread  for  six 
months  of  the  year  by  shelling  peas.  One  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  number  of  peas  required, 
when  one  is  told  that  Paris  consumes  during  these 
six  months  600,000  bags,  say  30,000,000  quarts,  of 
the  valuable  vegetable.  There  are  some  vegetable 
preserver  who  em]>loy  every  season  200  women  to 
do  nothing  but  shell  peas  for  them.  Walk  through  the 
Great  Markets  during  the  season,  you  may  see,  be- 
sides the  regular  pea-shellers,  whole  families  at  work. 
You  may  see  not  only  the  vegetable-dealers  so  em- 
ployed, but  the  llower-women,  the  butter-dealers,  the 
jwulterers,  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
lishmongers  do  so,  too ;  and  you  may  see  men  and 
children,  —  in  fine,  everybody,  shelling  peas.  Never- 
theless, all  these  people  do  not  shell  enough ;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  women  sjjend  a  portion  of 
the  night  shelling  jjeas,  in  order  that  the  crowded 
city  may  find  at  its  waking  a  sullicient  quantity  to 
fill  its  enormous  mouth.  The  pea-shellers  are  re- 
cruited among  that  crowd  of  women  which  con- 
stantly throng  the  Great  Markets,  and  are  ready  for 
any  sort  of  work.  When  these  women  see  the  sea- 
son of  one  vegetable  or  fruit  end,  they  turn  to  an- 
other. Afler  wearing  out  their  fingers  shelling 
peas,  and  then  shelling  beans,  they  blacken  them 
husking  walnuts.  They  get  80  sous  for  shelling  a 
large  basket  which  contains  25  ]X)unds  of  peas.  An 
active  woman  can  shell  50  pounds  in  her  10  or  12 
hours  of  labor ;  but  then  she  must  not  dawdle. 

While  they  are  so  busily  engaged  here,  trafhc 
has  alreadv  commenced  yonder.  The  market  for 
peas  and  iVench  l>eans  begins  at  1 1  o'clock,  P.  M. 
There  we  may  scrape  acquaintance  with  the  forln 
or  porters  of  the  Great  Alarkets. 

Fre(|uenter8  of  nuusked  balls  are  prone  to  con- 
sider these  porters  full  of  fun,  always  ready  to  sing 
Bongs  and  kick  up  their  heels.    Nothing  less  resem- 


bles the  real  porter  than  this  imaginarj-  porter.  No 
notary  signing  a  marriage  contract,  no  prosecuting 
attorney  rising  to  address  the  court  in  a  great  crim- 
inal cause,  no  physician  communicating  to  a  pa- 
tient the  imminence  of  his  last  hour,  is  half  so  grave 
as  a  porter  of  the  Great  Markets.  They  are  organ- 
ized in  an  excellent  association.  Five  or  six  hun- 
dred members  belong  to  their  society,  and  they  un- 
load and  load  not  only  in  the  Great  Markets,  but  in 
several  important  markets.  They  are  divided  into 
gangs,  which  are  subdivided  into  squads,  each  hav- 
ing a  "  boss  "  or  head-man.  At  the  Great  Markets 
are  to  be  found  the  butter-porters,  the  fruit-porters, 
the  meat-porters,  the  flour-porters,  and  the  others. 
Markets  in  Paris  have  their  porters  :  La  Valine  por- 
ters, Le  iVIail  porters,  Le  Marche  Noir  porters.  A 
head  "  boss  "  is  invested  with  the  sovereignty  over 
all  of  them,  although  he  does  not  receive  one  sou 
more  than  any  of  them.  He  is  the  beau-ideal  of 
the  constitutional  monarch.  He  is  paid  little  or 
nothing,  and  personally  has  no  power,  neither  to  re- 
ward nor  to  punish.  The  butter-porters  and  meat- 
porters  earn  their  10  francs  a  morning.  Next  to 
them  come  the  fruit-porters,  and  the  fish  and  flour 
porters.  The  latter  earn  at  most  5  francs  a  morn- 
ing; to  make  up  this  disproportion,  the  police  al- 
low the  flour-porters  to  work  for  bakers,  and  the 
fish-porters  to  unload  peas.  The  people  we  see  ar- 
ranging long  narrow  bags  in  lines,  like  so  many 
sausages,  along  the  sidewalks,  are  porters  of  the 
Great  Markets.  While  a  squad  work  under  the  eye 
of  their  "  boss,"  another  squad,  stretched  at  length 
on  the  sidewalk,  take  their  rest.  They  sleep  un- 
der the  feet  of  passers,  their  heads  covered  with 
their  striped  cotton  caps.  Near  them  lies  the  white 
felt  hat,  with  an  immense  brim,  their  classical  head- 
piece, which  is,  however,  merely  an  accessory  of 
their  costume,  and  is  not,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
the  essential  element  of  it.  The  porter  never  wears 
this  hat  unless  he  has  sacks  to  carry,  for  when  he 
has  baskets  to  carry  he  places  them  on  a  leathern 
cushion  secured  to  his  shoulder,  and  when  he  has 
back-baskets  to  cairy  he  places  around  his  neck  a 
wadded  collar,  to  prevent  the  friction  of  the  basket. 
When  you  see  in  the  Great  Markets  a  tall,  stalwju-t 
fellow,  with  merely  a  moustache,  witii  square  shoul- 
ders and  solid  legs,  calm,  silent,  and  active,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  porter.  And 
when  you  see  a  little  fellow,  fat,  well  fed,  clean- 
shaved,  looking  like  a  retired  tradesman  who  is 
sauntering  for  pleasure,  but  bends  every  moment 
under  the  weight  of  his  abdomen  and  is  constantly 
obliged  to  take  a  seat  in  order  to  support  his  own 
weight,  be  sure  he  is  a  "  boss."  The  jwrters  are 
hearty  eaters.  The  raw  passer,  who  at  breakfast- 
time  sees  them  enter  the  mastroquet  (the  vintner's) 
with  a  whole  breast  of  mutton  and  two  pounds  of 
bread  under  their  arm,  cannot  repress  a  gesture  of 
alarm.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this  abundant  regimen 
which  sustains  their  strength.  It  is  true  they  have 
been  reproached  for  sacrificing  the  nourishment  of 
the  mind  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body  ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  their  body  enables  them 
to  earn  their  livelihood.  If  they  willingly  toss  off  a 
hoinbe  or  parquebot  of  brandy,  at  three  sous,  they 
are  nevertheless  laborious  workmen,  and  of  incor- 
ruptible honesty. 

As  we  (juit  the  porters  we  discover  in  obscurity  a 
silhouette  familiar  to  all  the  nocturnal  laborers  of 
the  GreAt  Markets.  His  blouse  floats  in  the  wind,  he 
has  a  black  overcoat  on  his  arm,  his  cap  is  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  he  has  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.     'T  is  the 
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Awakenor.  He  undertakes,  for  a  trifling  amount  of 
money,  to  rouse  at  any  given  hour  of*  the  night  who- 
ever may  confide  the  care  of  their  interests  to  him. 
It  is  a  grave  question  for  the  laborers  of  the  Great 
Markets  to  he  roused  in  due  season.  He  goes  about 
the  streets  in  the  neigliborhoo<i  of  the  Great  Markets 
from  10  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  4  o'clock,  A.  M.,  bawling 
to  this  one,  ringing  up  that  one,  and  continuing  to 
bawl  and  ring  until  the  sleeper  gives  signs  of  life  by 
bawling  back  or  tapping  on  the  window.  Each  cus- 
tomer pays  him  one  or  two  sous  a  night,  or  between 
thirty  sous  and  three  francs  a  month,  according  to 
the  distance  he  is  obliged  to  come.  Some  customers 
give  him  as  nmch  as  tlirce  sous ;  these  are  the  hard 
sleepers,  who  must  be  pulled  out  of  bed  or  be  shaken 
by  the  arm.  The  Awiikener  is  an  enameller  by 
trade,  and  he  can  make  good  days'  wages ;  but  he 
prefers  poor  nights  ill-paid  passed  out  of  doors.  His 
trade  of  Awakener,  which  used  to  bring  him  in  on  an 
average  S480  a  year,  scarcely  brings  him  in  two 
thii-ds  of  that  amount  now.  What  of  that  ?  Has  n't 
he  all  the  more  time  for  star-gazing  ?  The  decline  of 
his  income  is  due  to  the  razing  of  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Great  Markets,  which  has  somewhat 
dispersed  the  working  people  who  earned  their  liveli- 
hood at  them,  and  who  formerly  were  all  assembled 
in  their  immediate  neighborhoo>d.  Our  philosopher 
continues  to  rouse  people,  from  love  of  art  and  from 
family  tradition.  His  father  carried  on  the  business 
20  years.  He  has  been  engaged  in  it  these  17 
years.  It  need  not  be  said  that  he  knows  the  Great 
Markets  thoroughly ;  and  that  he  regrets  the  old 
ones.  He  says,  bitterly :  "  Ah !  you  should  have 
seen  them  in  old  times !  They  have  lost  all  their 
individuality  these  six  years  gone.  They  do  jmo 
here  and  there  even  now ;  but,  bless  your  soul !  't  ain't 
anything  like  the  old  way.  You  ought  to  have 
heard  our  fish-women !  What  tongues  and  what 
arms  they  had  !  If  any  housewife  took  it  into  her 
head  to  cheapen  a  bream  too  long,  the  fish- women 
would  take  it  by  the  gills  and  slap  it  on  your  house- 
wife's jowls  before  she  could  say  Jack  Robinson  ! 
You  did  n't  know  I'Azard  de  la  fowchette  f  'T  was 
on  the  Square  of  the  Innocents.  'T  was  a  great  pot 
boiling  in  the  open  air,  with  every  sort  of  thing  swim- 
ming in  the  pot-lifjuor.  You  had  the  right,  for  one 
sou,  to  stick  in  the  liquor  a  long  fork  and  fetch  what 
you  might.  If  't  was  a  bone,  all  the  worse  for  you. 
When  everybody  had  had  enough,  the  cook  cried, 
'  Ijook  out  for  your  legs  ! '  and  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
went  to  feed  fishes.  She  sold  soup  at  one  and  at  two 
sous  the  i)lateful.  The  one-sou  customer  furnished 
his  bread ;  the  two-sou  customer  had  bread  sup- 
plied him.  You  did  not  see  that  ?  Oh  la  la  !  "  The 
Awakener  suddenly  drew  out  his  watch.  "  The 
deuce  ! "  said  he.  "  'T  is  one  o'clock.  I  've  to  go  my 
rounds.  Good  night."  He  disappeared  rapidly 
down  a  neighl)oring  street. 

I  stood  gazing  at  him  until  a  singular  sight  chal- 
lenged my  attention.  I  discovered  four  furnaces, 
glowing  at  the  back  of  a  narrow  shop  filled  with 
vegetables.  Stmding  on  stools  were  several  men  ; 
they  wore  no  shirts;  their  whole  coetume  consisted 
of  canvas  pantaloons,  si^cured  by  a  strap  around 
their  waist.  They  threw  vague  objects  into  im- 
mense boilers.  I  saw  them  through  a  cloud  of  steam 
which  rose  in  thick  mist  to  the  ceiling,  and  poured 
forth  in  volumes  through  the  front  of  the  shop, 
which  had  neither  glass  nor  shutters.  These  strange 
workmen  were  artichoke-boilers.  An  active,  lively, 
healthy  brunette,  the  mistress  of  the  establishment, 
stimulates  them  by  voice  and  gesture.    Her  name  is 


Pauline  Gandon.  She  is  the  largest  artichoke-boiler 
of  the  neighborhood.  During  four  months  of  the 
year  she  does  business  to  the  amount  of  S  4,000.  In 
the  artichoke  season,  vehicles  full  of  them  are  daily 
emptied  in  front  of  her  door.  Women  wash  them 
and  cut  off  the  stalk.  They  are  then  sorted,  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  packed  in  the  boilers,  the  several 
layers  being  separated  by  linen  cloths.  An  im- 
mense wood-fire  is  carefully  kept  up,  during  the 
whole  period  of  time  required  to  cook  them,  and 
which  lasts  till  daybreak.  From  5  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to 
8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  there  is  quite  a  procession  of  green- 
grocei-s,  petty  eating-house  keepers,  and  vegetable- 
pedlers  coming  to  purchase  their  daily  supply.  In 
these  three  hours'  time  at  least  3,000  artichokes  are 
sold.  There  are  not  above  three  or  four  great  ar- 
tichoke-boilers in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great 
Markets,  because  this  business  ret[uires  not  only  the 
appliances  to  carry  it  on,  but  a  good  many  servants 
and  large  daily  expenditure  of  ready  money. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Great  Markets.  Already 
the  market-gardeners  are  beginning  to  spread  their 
stock  in  trade.  They  come  early  to  select  their 
place,  —  to  secure  a  favorite  corner ;  and  then  most 
of  them  bring  articles  which  can  be  sold  as  soon  as 
the  bell  announces  two  o'clock.  Here  are  potatoes, 
there  are  salads,  yonder  are  fruits  or  cresses  taken 
out  of  the  carts  and  placed  on  the  market.  After 
the  marketmen  and  marketwomen  count  their  bas- 
kets, they  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  their  vegetables. 
Some  of  them  keep  watch,  wrapped  in  their  thick 
cloaks.  Others  move  about  among  the  carters,  por- 
ters, and  strange  figures  which  go  to  and  fro  in 
silence. 

Tliese  uneasy  shadows  belong  to  a  strange  corpo- 
ration, —  the  clan  of  vicious  and  good-for-nothmg 
fellows,  or,  as  it  is  called,  la  Gouape,  —  vagabonds 
driven  nightly  to  the  Great  Markets  for  the  sake  of 
the  shelter  they  afford.  There  at  least  they  may 
hope  to  be  lost  in  the  perpetual  going  and  coming,  fa- 
vorable to  their  thievish  practices.  'T  is  strange  a 
laborious  and  active  centre  should  likewise  be  the 
centre  of  indolence  and  theft !  Examine  closely 
those  faded  faces,  —  those  now  haggard,  then  veiled 
eyes.  Observe  those  strange  costumes.  Yonder 
goes  one  with  a  ragged  dress-coat,  wearing  woollen 
shoes.  Here  is  another  without  a  shirt,  wearing  a 
cravat  around  his  neck.  The  clothes  of  all  of  them 
are  too  long,  or  too  short,  or  too  wide,  or  too  nar- 
row. Greasy  caps  and  rusty  straw  hats  crouch  on 
uncombed  hair  and  sordid  beard.  Pantaloons, 
fringed  at  the  bottom,  are  kept  in  place  by  twine, 
stockinglessTect  drag  turned-down  ."ihoes.  All  these 
wretched  creatures  move  restlessly  to  and  fro  hun- 
gry, hou.seU^s  and  homeless,  more  or  less  haunted 
by  dread  of  to-morrow,  waiting  till  the  clock  strikes 
three  and  the  vintners'  shop  onen.  They  are  som- 
bre birds  frightened  by  the  policeman's  cap.  They 
slip  along  the  shadow  of  walls,  burn  their  lips  with 
the  cigar-end  picked  up  in  the  sewer.  Afler  a  night 
of  alarms  and  fevenMl  watches  they  pa.ss  away  the 
day  in  sleeping  on  the  (]uays  or  under  the  bridges. 
Misery  is  present  time  to  them  ;  occasion  is  their 
time  future.  They  are  ready  to  undertake  any  and 
everything  in  order  to  do  nothing.  They  take 
more  trouble  to  steal  an  empty  ba.sket,  and  spend 
more  time  in  effacing  the  mark  on  it  than  woulil  be 
necessary  to  ejirn  their  living  honestly.  The  Police 
make  frequent  hauls  among  them,  but  this  social 
mould  springs  incessantly  between  the  paving-stones 
of  the  streets.  It  rises  in  a  night  like  mushrooms  on 
a  compost  heap.     They  are  chiefly  lazy  fellows,  pro- 
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li.'S-;io!ial  thlevt\<,  and  good-lbr-nothin;^  workmen 
ilismissail  Iroiu  their  places.  Tliese  liave  a  foot  in 
crime,  tlioso  nro  ankle  ileep  in  it.  If  tliere  arc  honest 
men  amonjj  tlioin,  their  honesty  is  in  most  imminent 

IKiril.  Tliey  are,  in  fine,  a  collection  of  cowardly 
inaves,  ixvidy  to  swoop  on  aUeasy  prey.  A  portion 
of  them  belong  to  the  species  of  knaves  called  bar- 
botcur.i  au  poivrier  or  travaUleurs  sur  les  marquants, 
whieh  means,  in  our  vulgar  tongue,  they  rob  drunk- 
ards. They  dog  drunkards.  They  politely  offer  to 
see  them  heme.  If  necessary,  they  completely  in- 
toxicate them  in  some  vintner's  shop,  and  then  de- 
spoil the  drunkards  of  their  Avatches,  chains,  pui"se, 
and  sometimes  even  of  their  clothes.  "Woe  to  the 
tired  wayfarer  who  accidentally  goes  to  sleep  on  a 
bench  !  He  may  Avake  up  in  Adam's  full  costume. 
Since  the  disappearance  of  Paul  Nlquet's  estab- 
li.shment,  one  of  the  places  of  meeting  of  these 
knaves  was  not  long  since  Guedras's  establishment. 
It  was  in  that  portion  of  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires 
torn  down  hist  week.  Guedras  fed  these  fellows. 
They  got  for  five  sous  an  excellent  cabbage  soup 
and  a  piece  of  meat  which  was  always  a  cow's  jowl. 
Guedras  l)oiight  for  next  to  nothing  innumerable 
heilei-s*  jowls,  which  his  adroit  fingei-s  transform  into 
every  sorf,  of  meat.  At  present  these  knaves  meet 
in  the  various  sorts  of  eating-houses  to  be  found  in 
the  Rues  de  la  Grande  and  de  la  Petite  Truan- 
derie.  Tliere  at  daybreak  they  may  be  seen  pale 
and  heavy-eyed,  as  may  be  expected,  ailer  a  sleepless 
night,  croAvding  in  smoked,  low-browed  rooms, 
drin;wing  the  worst  brandy  by  the  bumper.  Former- 
ly these  shops  Avere  allowed  to  remain  open  all  night 
i'or  the  sake  of  marketmen  Avho  come  from  a  dis- 
taq^,  and  Avho,  especially  in  Avinter,  feel  it  necessary 
to  take  some  refreshment  after  their  long  journey. 
But  tlie  disorderly  scenes  witnessed  in  them  led  the 
police  to  interdict  their  opening  before  3  o'clock, 
A  M.  ^Vhen  this  ordinance  ajipearcd  there  were 
some  vintners  Avho  Avere  a  good  deal  embaiTassed  to 
escaj)e  violating  it.  They  ingenuously  confessed  that 
they  had  neitlier  front-doors  nor  shutters.  Thei/  had 
never  closed  their  shop.  This  police  measure  was  a 
great  service  to  the  neighborhood,  for  it  prevented 
drunkards,  already  excited  by  drink,  from  flocking 
there  afler  the  close  of  establishments  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  town.  To  les.sen  the  inconveniences  of 
this  me:isure,  some  men  Avere  authorized  to  hawk 
cofTee  among  the  market-gardeners  and  other  noc- 
turnal laborers. 
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I'l.  ASTIC     CIUCUMSTAXCK. 

Once  long  afterwards,  Catherine,  speaking  of 
the  time  before  her  marriage,  said  to  Reine,  "  Ah ! 
Rcine,  you  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  to  have  been 
afraid,  as  I  have  been.  I  am  ashamed,  when  I  think 
of  ray  cowardice  and  Avant  of  trust;  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  that,  if  the  time  Avere  to  come  again,  I 
might  not  be  .is  weak,  in  my  foolish,  ivickcd  longing 
for  a  fancied  security.  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  strong  people  .ire  more 
or  loss  to  be  pitie<l  than  Aveak  ones,  when  they  are 
in  perplexitv,"  Reine  answered,  brusquely.  "  You 
are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  I  have  never  been 
afraid.  I  tell  you,  there  have  been  days  when  I 
have  been  afraid  of  jumping  over  the  cliff  into  the 


sea,  like  the  SAvine  in  the  Scriptures,  to  escape  from 
the  torments  of  the  condemned.  But  Ave  take  things 
more  at  our  case  now,"  said  Reine,  Avith  a  sigh. 
"  One  Avould  soon  die  of  it,  if  one  Avas  always  to  be 
young.  And  yet,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  she  added, 
glancing  kindly  at  Catherine,  "  you  look  to  me  very 
much  as  you  did  Avhen  I  knew  you  firat. "  And  as 
she  spoke  Reine  sent  her  shuttle  SAviftly  whirling, 
and  caught  it  deftly,  while  Josette,  Avho  had  groAvn 
up  tall  and  pretty,  stood  by,  scissore  in  hand,  cutting 
the  string  into  lengths. 

But  this  Avas  long  yeare  afterwards,  Avhen  Cather- 
ine looked  back,  as  at  a  dream,  to  the  vague  and 
strange  and  luireal  time  Avhich  had  preceded  her 
marriage.  There  had  been  a  quick  confusion,  a 
hurry,  a  coming  and  going  ;  it  seemed  to  her  like  a 
kaleidoscope  turning  and  blending  the  old  accus- 
tomed colors  and  forms  of  life  into  ncAv  combina- 
tions and  patterns.  Catherine  had  Avatched  it  all 
with  a  beAvildei"ed  indifference.  She  had  taken  the 
step,  she  was  starting  on  the  journey  through  the 
maze  of  the  labyrinth,  she  had  not  the  heart  to  go 
back.  There  had  been  long  talks  and  explanations 
which  never  explained,  and  indecisions  that  all 
tended  one  Avay,  and  decided  her  fate  as  certainly 
as  the  strongest  resolves.  Once  she  had  been  on  the 
very  point  of  breaking  everything  off:  and,  looking 
back,  she  seemed  to  see  hereelf  again ;  by  the  sea- 
side, watching  the  waves  and  telling  them  that  they 
should  determine ;  or  iele-a-tele  Avith  Fontaine,  silent 
and  embarrassed,  trying  to  make  him  understand 
hoAv  little  she  had  to  give  in  return  for  all  his  atten- 
tive devotion.  He  Avould  not,  perhaps  he  could  not, 
underetand  her  feeling  for  liim?  Why  Avas  she 
troubling  herself?  I^  looked  conscious,  elated, 
perfectly  satisfied ;  for  Fontaine,  like  a  wise  man, 
regarded  the  outside  aspect  of  things,  and  did  not 
disturb  himself  concernmg  their  secret  and  more 
diflicult  complications.  She  had  promised  to  be  his 
wife.  She  w;is  a  charming  pei"son,  he  required  no 
more  ;  he  had  even  declared  that  for  the  present  he 
Avould  not  touch  a  single  farthing  of  the  small  yearly 
sum  which  belonged  to  her.  It  was  to  be  expended 
as  heretofore  upon  the  education  of  her  sisters.  In 
the  holidays  they  were  to  find  a  home  in  the  chalet. 
Fontaine  felt  that  he  avjis  behaving  libei'ally  and 
handsomely,  and  it  added  to  his  satisfaction.  Ma- 
dame Merard  groaned  in  agony  over  her  snuff-box 
at  his  infatuation.  That  her  son-in-hiAV  should  mar- 
ry again,  she  had  always  expected.  "  But  never, 
never,  IMonsieur  Merard,  did  I  think  him  capable  of 
a  folly  like  this ! "  cried  the  old  lady.  ^Monsieur 
Mdrard,  Avho  Avaa  an  extremely  fat  and  good-hu- 
mored old  gentleman,  tried  to  look  as  if  the  matter 
Avas  not  i)erfectly  indHFerent  to  him.  There  Avere 
but  three  things  in  life  that  really  mattered ;  all  the 
rest  must  be  taken  as  it  came  ;  this  Avas  his  expe- 
rience :  — 

I.  Your  coffee  should  be  hot  in  the  morning. 

II.  You  should  have  at  least  five  tinimps  betAveen 
you  and  your  partner. 

III.  Your  Avasherwoman  should  not  be  alloAved  to 
starch  your  shirt-coUai-s  into  uncomfortable  ridges. 

That  very  day  she  had  sent  them  home  in  this 
horrible  condition.  JMonsIeur  Merard  could  not 
turn  his  head  Avithout  suffering.  That  Fontaine 
should  marry  more  or  less  to  ple:ise  Madame  Md- 
rard  seemed  a  trifle  in  such  an  emergency. 

Dick  was  the  only  person  Avho  doubted  the  exjje- 
diency  of  the  propo.-^ed  arrangement,  or  at  least  Avho 
said  as  much  to  Catherine  herself.  He  found  a  mo- 
ment tp  speak  to  her  alone  in  the  ball. 
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"  Forgive  me,"  he  saitl.  "  I  know  I  of  all  people 
have  the  le:ist  right  to  speiik  ;  but  have  you  thought 
well  over  the  trenienclous  iniportiinee  of  the  step 
you  are  taking  ?  You  are  young  enough  to  look 
for  something  (lifferent  from  ....  If  you  wanted 

a  home,  Keine  is  always  there Fontaine  is 

an  (^.\cellent  fellow  ;  but  your  tastes  are  so  unlike  ; 
your  whole  education  and  way  of  thinking."  .... 

"  You  don't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Catherine,  con- 
trolling herself  and  sjieaking  very  gently;  "  I  shall 
have  a  home  and  some  one  to  look  to,"  but  her 
heart  sank  as  she  spoke. 

Butler  himself  was  one  of  those  weak-minded 
natui-es  that  sometimes  trouble  themselves  about 
other  concerns  besides  their  own  and  those  of  their 
own  belongings.  The  stalwart  hero  who  succeeds 
in  life,  loves  his  wife  and  his  (shildren,  or  the  object 
of  his  afl'ections,  his  friends,  his  dog,  but  worries  him- 
self no  further  about  the  diHiculties  and  sorrows,  ex- 
pressed and  unexpressed,  by  M'hich  he  is  surrounded. 
-  He  does  his  day's  work,  exchanges  good-humored 
greetings  with  the  passers-by,  but  he  lets  them  p:iss 
on.  He  would  never,  for  instance,  dream  of  being 
sorry  lor  a  lonely,  fanciful  little  woman  who  chanced 
to  cross  his  path.  He  might  throw  her  a  sovereign 
if  she  were  starving,  and  shut  the  door,  but  that 
would  be  the  extent  of  his  .sympathy.  The  Mr. 
Grund3'S  of  life  are  sensible,  manly  fellows,  business- 
like, matter-of-fact,  and  they  would  very  sensibly 
condemn  the  foolish  vagaries  and  compunctions  of 
unpractical  visionaries  like  Dick.  And  they  are  safer 
companions  perhaps  than  others  of  finer  nerve  and 
more  sympathetic  fibre.  Catherine  might  have  been 
heart-whole  and  laugliing  still  with  the  chihlren  in 
the  garden,  if  Dick  Butler  had  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Mr.  Grundys.  Unluckily  for  her,  he  was  gentle 
and  kind-hearted,  and  chivalrous  after  a  fashion. 
He  could  not  help  being  touched  by  helplessness 
and  simplicity.  He  had  said  nothing  to  Catherine 
more  than  he  had  said  to  any  of  the  young  ladies 
of  his  acfjuaintance,  but  the  mere  ftict  of  her  depend- 
ence and  ine(jiiality,  —  although  he  would  not  own 
it,  —  gave  importance  to  what  had  no  importance. 
It  would  have  been  truer  kindness  to  have  left  her 
alone,  for  it  is  no  longer  the  business  of  knights- 
errant  to  go  about  rescuing  damsels  in  distress. 

And  yet  Dick  had  the  gift,  which  does  not  belong 
to  all  men  ;  a  gift  of  sympathy  and  intuitive  tender- 
ness. "  What  chance  of  happiness  w;vs  there  for 
that  impressionable  little  creature  with  the  well- 
meaning  but  tiresome  Fontiiine  V  "  So  he  said  to 
himself  and  to  his  aunt  one  day ;  but  Madame  de 
Tracy  only  iissured  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
his  estimate  of  Fontaine.  It  was  a  charming  ar- 
rangement, and  Catherine  was  iMirfectly  happy. 

Catherine's  jKn-fect  happiness  manifested  itself  by 
a  strange  restlessness  ;  she  scarcely  cat,  her  dreams 
were  troubled,  miusic  would  make  her  eyes  fill  uj)  with 
tears.  '•  Voi  die  sapctr"  some  one  w;\s  singing  one 
evening  ;  she  could  not  bear  it,  and  jumped  up  and 
went  out  through  the  open  window  into  the  night. 
She  did  not  go  very  far,  and  stood  looking  in  at 
them  all,  feeling  like  a  little  stray  sprite  out  of  the 
woods  peering  in  at  the  happy  united  company  as- 
sembled in  the  great  saloon. 

Madame  de  Tracy  was  surprised  and  somewhat 
disappointed  at  the  silence  and  calmness  with  which 
Catherine  accepted  her  new  lot  in  life.  She  took 
the  girl  up  into  her  room  that  night,  and  talked  to 
her  ibr  nearly  an  hour,  congratulated,  recapitulated, 
embraced  her  atructlonately,  and  then  sat  holding 
her  baud  between  her  own  fat  wliite  fingers  ;  but  it 


wa.s  all  in  vain.  Iler  heroine  would  not  {perform  ; 
the  little  thing  had  no  confulen<"c  to  give  in  return  ; 
she  seemed  su<ldenly  to  have  frozen  up ;  still,  chill, 
pale,  answering  only  by  monosyllables,  silent  and 
impenetrable,  Catherine  seemed  transformed  into 
somelwdy  else.  She  was  not  ungratefid  for  the  elder 
lady's  kindness,  but  her  eyes  looked  with  a  beseech- 
ing fawn-like  glance  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Only 
leave  me,  only  let  me  be."  This  was  not  in  the  least 
annising  or  interesting  to  ISIadame  de  Tracy  or  Cath- 
erine. It  was  a  sort  of  slow  torture.  Dazed  and  a 
little  stupefied,  and  longing  for  silence,  to  be  expecti- 
ed  to  talk  sentiment  when  she  felt  none,  to  blush,  to 
laugh  consciously,  to  listen  to  all  the  Countess's  rap- 
tures and  exclamations,  was  weary  work.  The 
child  did  her  best,  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  died 
away  on  her  lips;  tried  to  say  she  was  happy,  but 
then  a  sudden  pain  in  her  heart  seemed  to  rise  and 
choke  her.  What  was  she  doing?  Dick  disap- 
proved. Was  it  too  late  to  undo  the  work  she  had 
begun  ? 

Fontaine  did  not  come  up  to  the  chateau  that 
evening.  It  was  perhaps  ibrtunate  ibr  him  that 
he  was  detained  by  Madame  Merard.  Catherine 
thought  not  of  the  Countess's  congratulations,  but  of 
Dick's  two  words  of  warning  that  night,  as  she  was 
sitting  upon  her  bed  half  undressed,  with  all  her  hair 
tumbling  about  her.  She  could  hear  them  all  dis- 
persing below,  and  Dick's  voice  humming  Voi  che 
sajjetfi,  as  he  tramped  along  the  gallery,  then  a  door 
banged,  and  all  was  silent. 

She  was  thinking  of  his  words  ao^ain  in  the  court- 
yard next  morning,  sitting  with  her  work  upon  a 
bench  under  a  tree.  The  De  Vernons.  and  Ernes- 
tine, and  Dick,  were  at  a  piano  in  the  little  bouiiftir, 
of  which  the  windows  were  open.  Little  Henri 
was  marching  in  and  out,  and  beating  time  with  his 
whip.  The  young  people  were  singing  and  scream- 
ing with  laughter,  and  banging  fake  notes  on  the 
piano  sometimes,  and  laughing  again.  "  Take  care, 
Henri,  do  not  get  out  of  the  window,"  cried  his 
mother  from  within  ;  but  Henri  paid  no  attention. 
The  gay  jangle  went  on,  and  the  laughter  and  mu- 
sic poured  out  to  where  Catherine  was  sitting,  with 
her  chin  resting  on  her  two  foldisl  hands.  Slie  could 
see  through  the  iron  gates ;  beyond  the  road  lay  a 
distance  smiling  in  sunshine.  She  watched  the 
smoke  from  a  chimney  drifting  in  the  l)reeze. 
"  Clang  a  rang,  clang  a  rang,  Ta  ra,  ta  ta  ra."  sang 
the  young  peoi)le ;  and  then  came  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, and  then  more  voices  joined  in.  Catherine  rec- 
ognized Dick's  in  the  medley  of  sounds.  The  sun 
shone  hotter  and  hotter ;  a  chestnut  fell  to  the 
groiuitl  with  a  sudden  snap,  an<i  the  brown,  bright 
fruit  showed  through  the  gnu'n  pod.  Again  the 
music  sounded  and  her  rii>iM)n  Muttered  gently. 
How  happy  they  all  seenKid  !  What  good  spirits 
Butler  was  in.  The  languid  young  Englishman 
seemed  to  have  caught  something  of  the  life  and 
gayety  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  staying. 
But  he  had  looked  grave  when  he  spoke  to  her, 
Catherine  thought.  How  good  of  him  to  think  of 
her !  Just  then  he  came  out  and  (juickly  crossed 
the  yard  without  seeing  her.  "  Do  not  be  late," 
cried  Ernestine  from  the  window. 

Dick  nodded,  an<l  strode  away  along  the  dusty 
road  towards  the  village.  Catherine  watched  him 
from  tinder  her  tree  until  he  tlLsappeaifd,  and  Henri 
and  Nanine  came  up  disposed  for  convei-sation,  and 
iirlnging  a  supply  of  chestnuts  for  Miss  George's 
work-b.isket. 
"Mon  cousin  is  very  disagreeable,"  Henri  said. 
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"  lie  would  not  tJike  me  with  him.     I  do  not  care 
for  him  any  more." 

•'  Mademoiselle,  what  stuff  is  this  ?  "  said  Nanine, 
takin;;  hoM  of  Catherine's  <:;own.  ♦'  Something 
Enrjlish,  is  it  not?  Have  you  many  more  toilets 
in  your  box  up  stairs?  Though  to  be  sure,"  added 
the  child,  with  instinctive  politeness,  "  one  does  not 
require  much  Avhen  one  is  travelling,  and  you  did 
not  expect  to  remain  with  us  long." 

"  I  brought  all  the  prettiest  dresses  I  had,  Nanine," 
Catherine  said,  sadly,  wondering  how  much  the  chil- 
dren knew  already.  "  Why  do  you  tliink  I  am  not 
going  to  stay  with  you  ?  " 

Nanine  turned  red  and  did  not  answer ;  but 
Henri  cried  out,  "  O  no.  Mademoiselle  la  Curieuse. 
Miss  (ieorge  has  found  you  out  Miss  George,  she 
heard  mamma  say  there  was  no  room  for  you  at 
Paris  the  day  grandmamma  was  angry,  and  mamma 
had  her  migraine.  It  is  not  pretty  to  listen,  is  it  ?  " 
said  Henry,  who  had  not  forgiven  certain  sisterly 
lectures. 

Miss  George  blushed  too,  like  Nanine,  and  did 
not  answer.  She  began  slowly  throwing  the  chest- 
nuts one  by  one  into  the  basket  at  her  side,  and 
then  suddenly  started  up.  All  the  chestnuts  which 
had  remained  in  her  lap  fell  to  the  ground  and 
rolled  away.  She  left  the  amazed  children  to  col- 
lect their  scattered  treasures.  It  was  a  nothing  that 
the  children  had  inadvertently  revealed  to  her,  and 
yet  in  her  excited  state  it  seemed  the  last  drop  in 
her  cup.  "  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  "  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  Who  can  I  trust?  where  can  I  go?  Only 
Mr.  Butler  and  Reine  speak  the  truth  to  me.  Ah  ! 
would  Ileine  help  me  if  I  went  to  her  ?  I  think  — 
I  think  she  cares  for  me  a  little." 

Meanwhile  Dick,  who  had  not  gone  to  the  village 
after  all,  was  walking  along  the  cliff  to  the  farm. 
He  found  Heine  sitting  in  the  window  of  the  kitchen, 
with  her  head  resting  upon  her  hand,  as  perplexed 
as  Catherine  herself,  only  facing  her  troubles  and 
looking  to  no  one  else  for  help.  What  was  she 
afraid  of?  She  scarcely  knew.  She  was  afraid  for 
Dick  far  more  than  for  herself 

Who  can  account  for  painful  impressions  ?  Reine's 
was  a  strong  and  healthy  organization,  and  of  all 
people  she  would  have  seemed  the  least  likely  to  be 
subject  to  vague  terrors,  to  alarms  indefinite  and 
without  a  cause;  and  yet  there  were  moments  of 
foreboding  and  depression,  against  which  she  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  struggle ;  almost,  I  say,  be- 
cause therein  did  her  healthy  and  strengthful  nature 
rea.ssert  itself,  battling  with  these  invisible  foes,  and 
resisting  them  valiantly. 

She,  too,  sometimes  asked  herself  whether  she 
had  done  wisely  and  well  ?  Whether  she,  a  simple 
country  girl,  without  experience  of  the  world,  would 
ever  be  able  to  suffice  to  a  grand  seigneur  like  Dick. 
Once  she  had  thought  herself  more  than  his  equal, 
but  that  was  over  now.  She  was  rich  and  he  was 
poor,  he  told  her;  but  it  was  a  magnificent  sort  of 
poverty,  and  the  word  had  not  the  same  meaning 
for  him  as  it  had  for  old  Nanon,  for  example,  mum- 
bling her  crusts. 

"Ah,  was  he,  could  he  be  in  earnest?"  Reine 
asked  herself.  Dick's  languid  manner  might  have 
l>een  that  of  any  young  Machiavel  of  society ;  it 
frightenetl  her  sometimes,  though  she  laughed  at  it 
tx>  liiim  ;  but  his  heart  was  a  simple  blundering  ma- 
chine, full  of  kindness  and  softness.  There  was  a 
real  touch  of  genius  about  him  for  all  his  crude 
workmanship.     Whatever  people  may  say,  genius 


is  gentle  and  full  of  tenderness.  It  is  cleverness 
which  belongs  perhaps  to  the  children  of  this  world. 
Some  very  dull  and  sad  people  have  genius,  though 
the  world  may  not  count  it  as  such  :  a  genius  for 
love,  or  for  patience,  or  for  prayer,  may  be.  We 
know  the  divine  spark  is  here  and  there  in  this 
world :  who  shall  say  under  what  manifestation  or 
humble  disguise  ? 

Reine  was  not  troubling  herself  about  such  specu- 
lations, but  she  trembled  sometimes  for  Dick,  even 
more  than  for  lierself,  and  asked  herself  whether  he 
might  not  do  himself  injury  by  marrying  her?  and 
so  she  told  him  when  he  came  in  now,  and  took  her 
hand  and  kissed  it,  and  asked  what  she  was  thinking 
of,  and  why  she  looked  so  disturbed.  . 

Her  answer  did  not  quite  please  him  somehow, 
though  as  she  spoke  she  looked  more  beautiful  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her,  blushing,  with  tender  deep 
eyes,  as  she  sat  in  the  light  of  the  window.  "  Why 
do  you  always  want  to  take  care  of  me?  "  said  But- 
ler. "  Am  I  not  big  enough  to  take  care  of  myself? 
Reine,  when  we  are  married  I  shall  take  care  of  you 
too.  I  shall  not  let  3'ou  work  any  more,  and  I  shall 
paint  you  just  as  you  look  now,  and  not  one  of 
the  fine  ladies  will  be  able  to  hold  a  candle  to  you." 
"  They  will  despise  me,"  said  Reine,  "  as  they  did 
my  mother;  perhaps  for  your  sake  they  will  just 
touch  me  with  the  end  of  their  fans.  You  know 
well  enough  that  it  is  from  no  want  of  love  for  you 
that  I  speak,"  said  Reine,  blushing  more  deeply. 
"  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  had  rather  you  left  me 
here  now  this  moment  than  that  you  were  ever 
ashamed  of  me  or  sorry  for  what  you  have  done," 
and  suddenly  Reine  the  overbearing,  Reine  the 
magnificent,  bui-st  into  tears. 

Dick  tried  to  reassure  her,  to  console  her,  by 
every  tender  word  he  could  think  of;  but  Reine, 
recovering  and  ashamed  of  her  weakness,  pushed 
him  away.  "  Go,  go,"  she  said,  as  he  bent  over  her, 
full  of  concern  and  gentleness.  He  was  a  little  hurt ; 
he  loved  her,  but  he  could  not  always  understand 
her,  —  her  odd  abruptness  and  independence,  —  her 
strange  moods.  He  turned  away,  —  how  well  he 
remembered  the  scene  in  after  years !  The  quaint, 
straggling  room,  with  its  odd,  picturesque  accessories, 
even  the  flower-pot  in  the  window,  and  the  faint  scent 
from  its  blossoms ;  Reine's  noble  head  bent  low,  and 
the  light  upon  it.  He  turned  away,  and  as  he  did 
so  he  caught  sight  for  one  instant  of  a  pale  face  look- 
ing in  through  the  window,  —  a  pale,  wistful,  sad 
face,  that  disap[)eared  in  a  moment.  Poor  sad  eyes ! 
the  sight  of  the  two  together  was  more  than  they 
could  bear.  Human  nature  is  very  weak  as  well 
as  very  strong.  Catherine  had  come  across  the 
sultry  fields,  looking  to  the  farm  for  help  and  conso- 
lation. If  Reine  also  advised  it,  she  thought  she 
would  break  forever  with  the  schemes  she  had  con- 
sented to;  go  back,  work  hard,  and  struggle  on  jvs 
best  she  could.  Dear  Reine  !  she  at  least  could  be 
depended  upon.  Coming  to  the  farm  at  last,  she 
had  found  only  Paris  to  welcome  her  with  a  lazy 
wag  of  his  tail.  There  was  no  one  about,  all  the 
doors  were  shut ;  even  the  house-door  with  its  bars 
and  heavy-headed  nails  all  distinct  in  the  sun.  She 
tapped  once  or  twice  without  being  heard.  She 
turned  awav  at  last  disappointed,  thinking  Reine 
must  be  out  in  the  fields  ;  and  then  as  she  turned  she 
glanced  in  through  the  window  and  saw  the  two. 
Catherine  could  think  of  them  together  with  a  cer- 
tain gentle,  loving  sympathy  ;  but  to  come  knocking 
at  the  door  wanting  help,  and  not  be  heard ;  to 
stand  by  unnoticed,  and  see  them  engrossed,  utterly 
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oblivious  of  l>er  existence  —  oh,  it  was  bard,  life  was 
cruel,  friendship  w:us  an  illusion ! 

"  Can  anything  be  the  matter  ? "  Dick  said, 
starting;  up.  "  That  was  little  Miss  George. "  And 
he  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  lie  was  only 
in  time  to  see  the  little  figure  disappearing  under 
the  archway. 

Ruine  wiped  her  tears  out  of  her  eyes,  —  I  don't 
know  that  she  was  the  less  sad  for  that,  — she  came 
to  the  doorway  and  stood  beside  him.  "  Poor  child  ! " 
she  said  ;  "  was  she  looking  in  ?  " 

"  She  looked  very  strange,"  said  Richard.  "  It 
may  have  been  my  fancy  —  "  And  then  catching 
Heme's  steady  gaze  he  turned  red  in  his  turn. 
'*  Don 't  look  like  that,  dear,"  said  he,  trying  to 
laugh,  "  or  I  sliall  think  it  was  a  ghost  I  saw." 

A  ghost  indeed  !  the  ghost  of  a  dead  love.  On- 
ly yesterday  some  one  was  saying,  with  a  sigh, 
"  There  are  other  deaths  sadder  than  deatlj  itself: 
friendships  die  and  people  live  on,  and  love  dies,  too, 
and  that  is  the  saddest  of  all.  "  The  saddest  of  all ! 
and  sometimes  people  come  and  look  in  through 
windows  and  see  it. 

Petitpere  came  in  a  minute  after,  and  found  Reine 
and  Richard  still  standing  in  the  doorway.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing  to  the  little  demoiselle  An- 
glaise  y  "  said  he.  "  She  passed  close  by  the  barn  just 
now  without  speaking  to  me,  and  I  think  she  was 
crying." 

Catherine  meanwhile  was  going  quickly  away  from 
the  place,  leaving  them  "  together  in  their  happi- 
ness," so  she  kept  telling  herself.  She  hurried  along 
the  dusty  road ;  she  did  not  go  back  to  the  house, 
but  she  took  a  footway  leadmg  to  the  clifi',  and 
she  came  to  the  edge  at  last  and  looked  over.  The 
small  sandy  convolvuluses  were  creeping  at  her  feet, 
the  wind  shook  the  dry,  faint-colored,  scentless  flow- 
ers. The  wavelets  were  rolling  in,  and  the  light 
struck  and  made  fire  upon  each  Hashing  crest.  Slie 
clambered  down  the  side  of  the  cliil"  by  a  narrow  lit- 
tle pathway  which  the  fishermen  had  made  there,  and 
she  came  down  upon  the  beach  at  last,  and  went 
stumbling  over  the  shingle  and  sea-weed  and  heaps 
of  8(?a-drift. 

Catherine  had  gone  stumbling  along  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cliff.  She  did  not  care  or  think  where 
she  was  going.  She  had  come  upon  the  smooth, 
rippled  sands  :  the  sea  was  swelling  inland  in  a  great 
rushing  curve.  She  ha<l  passed  the  village;  she 
heard  the  sounds  of  life  overhead  as  she  went  by  ; 
she  had  come  to  the  terrace  at  the  end  of  Fontaine's 
garden.  A  little  river  of  sea-water  was  running  in 
a  cleft  in  the  sand.  Catherine  had  to  jump  to  cross 
it.  Ever  afterwanls  she  remembered  the  weary 
effort  it  was  to  her  to  spring.  But  she  crossed  the 
little  ford,  and  came  safely  to  the  other  side  ;  and 
it  was  at  this  instant  that  somebody,  rushing  up,  came 
and  chmpeil  her  knees  with  many  expri'ssions  of  de- 
light. It  was  Toto,  who  in  his  httle  childish  squeak 
fla«lly  exclaimed  :  "  I  saw  you  Irom  the  cabane. 
'apa  sent  me,  and  I  ran. "  The  child  was  dinging 
to  her  still  when  Fontaine  himself  made  his  appear- 
ance, slipiHjred,  and  ncwspajjcr  in  hand,  hastening 
to  welcome  her. 

"  Were  you  coming  to  find  us,  chere  demoiselle  ?  " 
said  he.     "  Come,  you  are  at  home,  you  know." 

Was  she  indeed  at  home  ?  Catherine  felt  as  if 
she  had  been  crazy  for  a  few  minutes  with  doubt, 
mistrust,  indecision.  She  hated  herself,  and  felt 
herself  unworthy  of  Fontaine's  kindness,  and  yet  she 
was  inexpressibly  touched  and  cheerc<l  by  it.  She 
said  to  herself  that  she  had  found  a  friend  m  her  sore 


necessity,  —  that  she  should  never,  never  forget  his 
kindness,  and  indeed  she  kept  her  vow.  This  was 
the  last  of  her  indecisions. 

A  little  later  Fontaine  walked  back  to  the  cha- 
teau with  her.  As  they  were  going  along  she  asked 
him  if  he  knew  that  they  had  meant  to  send  her 
away  when  they  left  for  Paris  ? 

"  Chere  demoiselle,"  said  he,  "  how  should  I  know 
it  ?  It  may  or  may  not  be  true.  I  care  not,  since 
you  remain." 

"  I  felt  as  if  nobody  wanted  me,"  Catherine  said, 
as  they  went  in  at  the  gates  together. 

Butler  was  alone  on  the  terrace,  smoking  a  cigar, 
when  they  came  back.  When  Ik;  saw  them  he  got 
up  and  came  to  meet  them.  He  looked  a  little 
curious,  a  little  languid,  and  slightly  sentimental. 

"  Why  did  you  go  away  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  rushed 
out  to  call  you,  Miss  George,  but  you  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us." 

"I  —  I  did  not  want  to  stop  just  then,"  she  said, 
hastily.  He  had  recognized  her  then  I  She  turned 
to  Fontaine  in  a  confused  sort  of  way,  and  called 
him  to  her. 

"  Charles,"  she  said,  calling  him  by  his  Christian 
name  for  the  first  time.  "  Have  you  ?  .  .  .  Will 
you  ?  .  .  ."  The  words  died  away.  But  after  that 
first  moment  she  was  quite  outwardly  calm  again. 
Butler  had  recognized  her.  She  made  a  great  effort. 
She  spoke  quietly  and  indifferently,  while  to  herself 
she  said  passionately,  that  at  least  he  could  not  read 
her  heart.  She  had  taken  her  resolution,  she  would 
abide  by  it. 

Reine,  in  her  place,  would  have  done  differently. 
Catherine  was  doing  wrong,  perhaps,  but  with  no 
evil  intent,  —  she  was  false  with  a  single  heart.  She 
thought  there  was  no  other  solution  to  her  small  per- 
ple.\.ities  than  this  desperate  one  she  had  taken.  If 
she  had  been  older  she  would  have  been  wiser. 
Wait.  That  is  the  answer  to  most  sorrows,  to  most 
troubled  consciences.  But  how  can  one  believe  in 
this  when  one  has  not  waited  for  anything  ?  Some 
one  says,  very  wisely  and  touchingly  :  "  To  the  old, 
sorrow  is  sorrow  ;  to  the  young,  sorrow  is  despair." 
What  other  interpretation  may  there  not  be  hidden 
beneath  the  dark  veil  to  those  who  can  see  from  afar  ? 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

MKXDEI^SOHN'S   WEUUIStl-MARCU. 

Catiikrixe  Butlku  was  to  have  been  married 
on  the  10th,  but  old  Mr.  Beamish  was  suddenly 
tiiken  ill,  and  everything  had  to  be  put  off  indefi- 
nitely. Dick  offered  himself  to  remain  at  Tracy 
until  after  Catherine  George's  wedding. 

This  wedding  was  fixed  for  a  very  early  date. 
Madame  de  Tracy  was  anxioiis  to  have  it  over  be- 
fore she  left  for  Paris.  Lady  Farebrother,  who  was 
written  to,  sent  back  her  consent  in  a  strange  jum- 
ble of  religion  and  worldliness.  Mrs.  Buckington, 
to  evcrybo<ly's  surprise,  came  out  with  a  fifty-pound 
note  for  Catherine's  trousseau.  The  njodcst  little 
outfit  did  not  take  long  to  make  ready.  Fontaine 
undertook  the  other  necessary  arrangements  at 
Caen,  for  from  the  difference  of  religion  thei-e  were 
some  slight  complications  beyond  those  which  usually 
attend  weddings.  The  day  came  very  quickly,  al- 
most unexpectedly  and  suddenly  at  last,  like  most 
eventful  days. 

The  Protestant  church  is  a  great,  gray,  vault-liko 
place,  with  many  columns  and  sad-colored  walls. 
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Ciithorlne.  who  had  sli'pt  at  Caen  the  ni<rht  before 
in  a  house  Ix'lonjjinf^  to  the  De  Yernons,  came  driv- 
ing up  to  the  door  with  Madame  de  Tracy  just  as 
the  j)arfv  arrived  from  Petitport  by  the  early  train. 
TIk'v  all  passed  in  together,  but  Catherine  felt  a 
chill' as  she  came  into  the  sombre  place.  It  was  so 
big,  so  lull  of  echoes  ;  some  one  brushed  against  a 
chair  as  the  little  procession  passed  up  the  centre 
aisle,  the  dismal  scraping  sound  reverberated  from 
column  to  column.  The  clergyman  was  a  kind-look- 
ing, white-haired  old  man,  who  read  the  service  in  a 
plaintive,  mumbling  voice.  He  was  only  passing 
through  the  place,  lie  knew  none  of  the  people,  but 
he  was  interested  in  the  little  sweet-eyed  bride,  and 
long  afterwards  he  remembered  her  when  he  met 
her  again.  Fontaine  was  uncomfortable,  and  very 
glad  when  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  over. 
There  was  no  knowing  where  these  mysterious  rites 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  defenceless  and  without 
redress,  miglit  not  lead  him.  lie  was  not  anxious 
for  Catherine.  She  was  inured  to  it,  and  she  was 
so  docile  and  gentle,  too,  that  nothing  would  be 
counted  very  heavily  against  her ;  but  for  a  good 
Catholic  like  himself,  who  knew  better,  who  had 
been  carefully  instructed,  there  was  no  saying  what 
dangers  he  might  not  be  incurring. 

The  service  was  soon  over,  but  Madame  de  Tra- 
cy had  made  some  mistake  in  her  orders,  and  when 
the  wedding-party  came  out  into  the  peristyle  of  the 
church,  the  carriages  had  both  disappeared.  It  %vas 
but  a  slior'  way  to  the  church  where  they  were  go- 
ing. Most  of  them  liad  intended  to  walk,  and  tliere 
was  now  no  other  alternative.  "  Venez,  madame," 
said  Jean  de  Tracy,  offering  Catherine  his  arm, 
while  Fontaine  followed  with  Madame  de  Tracy  ; 
then  came  ^larthe,  with  some  children  ;  and  last  of 
all,  Dick,  and  a  strange  lady,  who  had  also  arrived 
from  Petitport  by  the  early  train.  It  was  not  Ma- 
dame Mdrard.  Slic,  naturall)'  enough,  refused  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony ;  ^ladame  Ernestine,  too, 
found  it  quite  out  of  the  question  to  be  up  at  such  an 
impossible  hour.  The  strange  lady  was  handsomely 
dressed  in  a  gray  silk  gown  and  a  pale-colored 
Cashmere  shawl.  She  kept  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest,  never  lifting  her  eves  off*  her  book  during  the 
service.  Madame  de  Tr.acy  could  not  imagine  who 
she  was  at  first,  but  Catherine's  eyes  brightened 
wjjen  she  saw  her. 

The  strange  lady  looked  a  little  ashamed  and  shy 
and  fierce  at  once.  She  had  fimcied  people  stared 
at  her  as  she  came  along  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  A 
more  beautiful  and  noble-looking  creature  than 
Reine  Chretien  at  that  time  never  existed.  Under 
lier  bonnet  her  eyes  looked  bigger  and  brighter, 
and  her  rippled  hair  was  no  longer  hidden  under  the 
starch  of  h(;r  cap  :  .«l'.e  came  up  with  a  certain  grace 
and  stately  swing  which  she  had  caught  from  her 
mother.  Secrttly,  she  felt  uncomfortable  in  her 
long-trained  gown ;  but  she  came  bravely  along,  as 
if  she  had  been  used  to  her  draperies  all  her  life. 
Dick  was  anmsed  and  interested  to  see  his  peasant 
maiden  so  transformi^d. 

•'  Reine,  I  never  should  have  dared  to  fall  in  love 
■with  you  if  I  had  firt  known  you  like  this,"  said  he, 
watching  his  ojjportunity,  and  taking  his  place  beside 
her. 
•   "  Don't  lauph  at  me,"  said  Reine. 

"  What  a  dismal  affiiir  this  has  been.  I  know  my 
aunt  ha.s  cookerl  the  whole  thing  up,"  Dick  went 
on.  "  They  are  not  in  the  least  suited  to  each 
other." 

Rt'inc  sighed.     "  Ill-assorted  marriages  never  an- 


swer," she  said,  in  the  (juick,  harsh  tones  she  some- 
times used. 

"  But  well-nssorted  marriages,  mademoiselle," 
said  Dick,  gayly  and  kindly,  and  then  he  stopped 
short.  A  sad  glance  bad  crossed  his ;  Catherine 
looked  back  with  her  pale  face,  and  the  young  man, 
who  always  said  out  what  was  in  his  mind,  began 
pitying  her  to  his  companion. 

Reine,  never  very  talkative,  became  quite  silent 
by  degrees. 

Some  bells  were  ringing  from  some  of  the  steeples, 
and  to  Catherine  they  seemed  playing  one  of  the 
bars  of  IMendelssohn's  wediling-march  over  and 
over  again.  Tliey  were  passing  by  some  of  those 
old  wooden  houses  which  still  exist  in  the  cjuaint  old 
city,  piled  with  carvings  and  balconies  and  flowers, 
chieflj'  balsams,  flaming  against  the  blackened  walls ; 
heads  were  peeping  through  the  windows,  casements 
were  gleannng.  It  was  like  the  realization  of  a 
fancy  Catherine  once  had  long  ago,  when  she  was 
listening  to  Beamish  in  the  studio. 

"  How  loudly  those  bells  are  ringing,  they  will 
break  their  necks,"  said  Jean  de  Tracy,  by  way  of 
something  to  say,  for  convei-sation  was  a  little  dif- 
ficult, under  the  circumstances,  and  silence  was 
difficult  too. 

All  round  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  there  is  a  flower- 
garden.  The  church  stands  at  the  end  of  the  quay, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  many  streets.  The  market- 
l)eople  were  in  groups  all  about  when  the  wedding- 
party  arrived.  There  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  stir 
u\  the  place.  It  is  always  gay  and  alive,  to-day  it 
was  more  than  usually  crowded  with  white  caps, 
and  flowers,  and  blouses,  and  baskets  of  vegetables. 
Jean  de  Tracy,  who  was  used  to  the  place,  led  the 
way  across  to  a  side  door,  which  he  opened  and  held 
back  for  Catherine  to  pass  in,  but  she  waited  until 
the  others  came  up.  Fontaine  and  ^ladame  de  Tra- 
cy first  entered,  the  others  following  after,  and  then 
there  was  a  sudden  stop,  and  no  one  advanced  any 
farther.  If  the  Protestant  temple  seemed  melan- 
clioly,  this  Avas  terrible  to  them  as  they  came  in  out 
of  the  cheerful  clatter  and  sunshine,  into  a  gloom 
and  darkness  which  startled  them  all.  The  high 
altar  was  hung  completely  in  black ;  the  lights 
burnt  dimly  :  by  degrees,  when  they  could  distin- 
guish more  clearly,  they  saw  that  figures  in  mourn- 
ing were  passing  up  the  long  aisle,  while  voices  at 
the  altar  were  chanting  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 
Catherine  gave  a  little  cry,  and  seized  hold  of  some 
one  Avho  was  standing  near  her. 

"  Ah !  how  terrible  ! "  cried  Madame  de  Tracy, 
involuntarily. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Dick.  "Have 
we  come  to  the  -wrong  church  ?  " 

"  It  oft«n  hajipens  so  in  our  churches,"  Reine  said, 
quietly  taking  Catherine's  hand.  "I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  mistake." 

Fontaine  and  Jean  de  Tracy  w^ent  hastily  forward 
to  speak  to  an  official  who  was  advancing  up  a  side 
aisle.  As  Reine  s:\id,  there  was  no  mistake,  they 
were  expected ;  a  little  side-altar  had  l>een  made 
ready  for  them,  where  I'Abbe  Verdier's  well-known 
face  somewhat  reassured  them, but  not  entirily.  We 
all  know  that  the  marriage  service  goes  on  though 
there  are  mourners  in  the  world.  Why  not  face 
the  truth  ?  and  yet  it  was  sad  and  very  depressing. 
The  ceremony  was  hurried  through,  but  Catherine 
was  sobbing  long  before  it  came  to  an  end.  Marthe 
was  the  person  who  was  l(>ast  moved.  It  put  her  in 
mind  of  her  own  jirofession,  now  soon  approaching, 
when  neither  marriage  nor  burial-service,  but  some- 
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thing  between  the  two,  wonM  be  read  over  her. 
lleine  wjis  trying  toeheer  4and  reiissure  the  children. 
Toto  said  he  wanted  to  go,  he  was  frightened  and 
l)egan  to  whimper,  and  at  last  Keine  took  hiui  out 
into  the  i)orch. 

Butler,  who  always  seemed  to  know  where  she 
wa.«,  followed  her  a  minute  after,  and  stood  with  her 
under  the  noble  old  poroh  with  its  ornamentations 
and  gargoyles  carved  against  the  blue  of  the  sky  ; 
stony  saints  and  llowers,  fantastic  patterns,  wreaths, 
birds  Hying,  arch  built  upon  arch,  delightful  bounty 
and  intricate  loveliness,  toned  and  tinted  by  the 
years  which  had  passed  since  these  noble  gates  were 
jtut  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  towers 
overhead  were  piled.  Dick  thought  he  should  be 
well  content  to  stand  there  with  Rcine  like  the  ab- 
l)ots  and  saints  all  about,  and  sec  the  centuries  go 
by,  and  the  great  tides  of  the  generations  of  people. 

lleine  was  busy,  meanwhile,  answering  Toto's  im- 
patient little  (piestions  ;  her  shawl  was  half  slipping 
oir,  as  she  leant  against  a  niche  in  the  wall :  with 
one  hantl  (it  was  a  trick  she  had)  she  was  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  sun,  with  the  other  she  w;is  hold- 
ing Toto's  little  stout  fist. 

"I  am  trying  to  give  you  a  name,"  said  Dick  at 
last,  smiling.  '•  I  do  not  know  what  noble  lady  was 
martyred  in  Cashmere,  for  whom  you  might  stand, 
in  your  niche,  just  a.s  you  are." 

As  he  s|)oke,  some  more  of  the  mourners  passed 
in.  It  was  the  funeral  of  a  high  dignitary  in  the 
place,  and  numbers  of  people  were  attending  it. 
'•  What  ii  sad  wedding  for  poor  Catherine,"  lleine 
said,  looking  after  them. 

"  Poor  little  thing  !  It  must  be  almost  over  now," 
Dick  answered. 

"I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  one  if  it  were,  only  to^et 
rid  of  all  this,"  said  lleine,  tugging  at  her  great  In- 
dian shawl ;  "  anil  to  go  back  to  Petitport  (juietly  in 
my  own  every-day  clothes." 

"  I  think,  after  all,  I  like  you  best  in  your  cap  and 
apron,"  said  Butler,  looking  at  her  critically. 

*'  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it !  "  lleine  cried,  suddenly 
flashing  up  ;  '•  I  auf  not  used  or  (it  for  anything  else 
but  what  I  am  accustomed  to.  I  often  feel  if  I  ever 
put  oil"  my  poor  jnijisant  dress  it  may  turn  out  an 
evil  day  for  you  and  for  me.  You  might  change 
and  be  ashamed  of  me,  perhaps,  and  .  .  ." 

"  Hush,  Reine,"  said  Butler:  "  it  is  n't  worthy  of 
you  to  liave  so  little  trust  in  me.  Why  would  n't 
you  believe  me  the  other  day,  as  now,  when  I  tell 
you  .  .  .  ? " 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  makes  me  mistrust  yon  ?  " 
the  girl  answered,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  dilate,  and 
then  she  suddenly  broke  off  and  went  on  angrily  : 
''  Ah,  I  am  no  angel  from  heaven  ;  I  have  told  you 
that  often  t'nough.  We  in  our  chL-is  are  not  like  you 
others.  We  don't  pretend  to  take  things  as  they 
come,  and  to  care,  :is  you  do,  for  nothing,  nor  do  we 
women  trick  our  husbands,  and  speak  prettily  to 
them  JUS  if  they  were  children  to  be  coaxed  and 
humored.  1  have  good  blood  in  my  veins,  but  I  am 
a  woman  of  the  ]>eop1e  for  all  that,  and  I  love  frank- 
ness al)ove  all  things,  and  there  are  things  belonging 
to  this  dres.s,  belonging  to  rich  jMiople  I  hate,  and  I 
always  shall  hate ;  never  will  I  con<lescen<l  to  de- 
ceive you,  to  pretend  to  be  what  I  am  not,  —  I  can- 
not dissemble ;  do  you  see  ?  "  she  cried  ;  '•  and  if 
there  la  awything  in  my  mind,  it  comes  out  in  time, 
—  hatred,  or  Jealousy,  or  whatever  it  niay  l>e." 

"  You  are  pretending  to  be  what  you  are  not  when 
you  make  yourself  out  worse  than  you  ai-e,"  Dick 
said,  gravely,  chipping  off  a  little  piece  of  the  cathe- 


dral with  his  penknife.  The  little  bit  of  sofl  stone 
fell  to  the  ground  like  dust,  lltnne  looked  up,  liesi- 
tiited,  and  suddcidv  calmed  down.  "  Forgive  me," 
she  said  at  last,  with  a  thrilling  low  voice,  "  I  was 
wrong  to  doubt  you  " ;  and  she  tore  ofl"  her  glove 
and  put  her  honest  Iiand  in  his.  Butler  was  touched, 
and  stooped  and  kissed  it ;  but  he  wished,  and  in 
his  turn  liated  himself  for  wishing,  that  she  had  not 
pulled  off  her  glove. 

And  so  the  martyr  came  out  of  her  niche,  and  it 
was  time  to  go,  but  before  the  wedding-party  lefl 
the  church  some  one  whispered  to  ^l.  Fontaine  to 
come  out  by  the  side-door,  for  the  funeral  carriages 
were  drawn  up  at  the  great  front  entrance. 

Fontaine  took  his  wife  away  to  Ilouen  for  a  fort- 
night's distraction  after  the  ceremony.  While  the 
two  were  going  off  in  a  nervous  tite-a-tcte  in  the 
coupe  of  a  railway  carriage,  the  others  were  return- 
ing to  Tracy,  silent  and  depressed  for  the  most  part, 
like  people  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition. 

"  I  am  going  to  smoke  a  cigar,"  said  Dick,  looking 
in  at  the  door  of  the  carriage  where  Madame  de 
Tracy  and  Marthe  and  the  children  were  installed. 
De  Tracy  hearing  this,  started  up  from  his  seat  and 
said  he  would  come  too,  and  Dick  walked  along  the 
second-class  carriages  until  he  had  made  his  selec- 
tion. 

In  one  corner  of  a  crowded  department  sat  a 
]ie;isant-girl  with  two  gi-eat  baskets  at  her  knees. 
De  Tracy  got  in  without  even  observing  her,  sat 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  antl  let  down 
the  window  and  puffed  his  smoke  out  into  the  open 
air.  Dick  did  not  light  his  cigar  after  all,  but  sat 
turning  one  thing  and  another  in  his  head.  Once 
looking  up  he  caught  the  glance  of  Heine's  two  kind 
eyes  fixed  ui)on  him,  and  he  could  not  help  saving, 
"  What  has  become  of  the  grand  lady  Mademoiselle 
Chretien."  lleine  pointed  to  her  b;i.«k('ts  and  looked 
down  trying  to  be  grave.  Butler  diil  not  speak  to 
her  any  more  ;  the  compartment  was  full  of  blouses ; 
he  had  only  wanted  to  see  her  safe  to  her  journey's 
end. 

Dominique  was  at  the  station  with  the  cart  he  had 
brought  for  lleine,  and  the  Tracy  carriage  was  wait- 
ing too.  Aladame  de  Tracy,  nodding  greetings 
right  and  left,  got  in,  followed  by  Marthe  and  the 
children  and  little  Toto,  who  was  to  spend  a  cou])le 
of  <lays  at  the  chateau  before  he  went  to  his  grand- 
mother. Madame  de  Tracv  knew  everyl>ody  by 
name  and  graciously  in(][uircd  afler  uumbera  of 
Christian  names. 

"  Jean,  there  is  that  excellent  C.nsimir,"  pointing 
to  a  repulsive-looking  man  with  one  eye.  "  Bring 
him  here  to  me.  How  do  you  do  ?  how  is  your  poor 
wife  ?  Ah.  I  forgot,  you  are  not  married.  How  are 
y<ju  yourself?  Not  coming,  Jean  V  Then  drive  on, 
flourdain.  Baptiste,  put  Monsieur  Toto  on  my  great 
fur  cloak  ;  yes,  my  child,  you  must,  indeed  ;  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  you  were  to  c^tch  cold  now 
your  papa  is  away.  Never  miml  being  a  little  too 
warm."  And  so  the  carriage-load  drove  off  in 
slight  confusion,  poor  Toto  choking,  and  trying  in 
vain  to  get  his  mouth  out  of  the  fur. 

Meanwhile  Dick  went  and  helped  Reine  into  her 
cart  with  as  much  courtesy  as  ii^  she  was  a  duchess 
getting  into  a  magnificent  chariot.  She  blushed, 
no<lded  good  night,  and  drove  off  immediately ;  and 
then  Butler  came  back  and  joined  his  cousin,  who 
was  standing  by,  looking  rather  8urprise<l. 

"  Come  along,  my  Don  Quixote,"  said  Jean,  turn- 
ing ofl*  the  little  platform  and  striking  out  towards 
the  fields.    It  was  a  (juiet  twilight  walk.    They  both 
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went  on  in  silence  for  a  time.  There  was  a  sound 
of  grasshoppers  quizzing  at  their  feet  from  every 
grass-lull  and  distant  coppice  and  hedgerow.  One 
or  two  villagers  passed  them,  tramping  home  to  their 
cottages. 

'•  I  liope  my  mother  is  satisfied,"  said  Jean  de 
Tracy  at  last,  "  and  easy  in  her  mind.  I  must  con- 
le.ss,  Dick,  that  I  myself  had  some  misgivings.  That 
poor  little  thing !  I  could  see  very  well  that  it  was 
not  Fontaine  she  was  thinking  of  all  the  time.  He  ! 
It  is  not  the  first  wedding  I  have  been  at." 

Dick  could  not  answer ;  he  felt  horribly  guilty 
and  uncomfortable.  "  Heaven  knows,"  he  was  think- 
ing to  himself,  "  I  am  unconscious  of  ever  having 
said  a  word  or  done  anything  to  make  that  poor 
child  fancy  I  cared  for  her !  "  .  .  .  He  was  haunted 
by  the  remembrance  of  that  pale  face  looking  in 
through  the  Avindow,  and  yet  it  might  have  been  a 
mere  chance  after  all.  His  course  was  plain  enough 
now ;  to  Reine  he  had  spoken  words  of  love,  to  her 
he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  honor  and  sincere 
affection,  and  yet  his  head  was  full  of  all  sorts  of 
regrets  and  remorses.  Reinc's  sudden  outbreak  had 
left  a  discomfort  in  his  mind  which  he  tried  in  vain 
to  shake  off,  —  a.  discomfort  which  concerned  Heine 
herself  as  well  as  poor  little  Catherine.  He  began 
to  hate  concealment,  to  tell  himself  that  the  sooner 
he  had  done  with  mysteries  the  better.  Should  he 
tell  them  all  now,  directly ;  should  he  speak  to  his 
cousin  here  walking  beside  him,  and  tell  him  of  his 
plans,  or  wait  a  little  longer  until  he  had  spoken  to 
his  uncle  Charles  first  before  declaring  himself  to 
the  others  ?  On  the  whole,  he  decided  this  last  plan 
would  be  best.  But  he  vowed  to  himself  that  Reine 
at  least  should  have  no  cause  to  reproach  him.  "  At 
all  events  she  is  rich ;  they  ought  to  ajjprove  of 
that,"  thought  Dick,  bitterly.  "  I  shall  have  a  ter- 
rible time  of  it,  but  that  cannot  be  helped."  He 
would  work  hard  and  make  himself  independent, 
and  brave  the  coming  storm.  It  was  true  that  she 
had  enough  for  them  both,  even  now ;  but  to  accept 
her  money  was  an  impossibility,  and  she  had  ac- 
knowledged it  herself  when  she  had  once  told  him 
how  rich  she  was. 

Now  that  Reine  knew  him  better,  that  a  certain 
education  in  the  way  of  the  world  had  come  to  her, 
she  began  to  understand  better  than  she  had  done 
before  their  relative  positions.  It  was  no  longer  the 
poor  and  struggling  artist  aspiring  to  the  hand  of 
the  richytr/n/e/v;  who  had  been  so  courted  and  much 
made  of  by  the  small  dignitaries  and  needy  propric- 
taircs  of  the  place.  She  understood  better  the  dif- 
ferences between  them ;  she  began  to  see  the  gulf 
which  she  must  cross  if  she  did  not  wish  to  shock 
him  and  repulse  him  unconsciously  at  almost  every 
step.  He  could  not  come  to  her  as  she  had  imagined 
once ;  she  must  go  to  him.  Her  heart  failed  her 
sometimes.  That  sham,  idle,  frittering,  fidgety, 
trammelled,  uneasy  life  had  no  attractions  for  her. 
Ileine  im-agined  herself  playing  the  piano  and  nod- 
ding her  head  in  time,  and  occasionally  fanning  her- 
self with  a  scented  pocket-handkerchief,  and  burst 
out  laughing  at  the  idea.  Her  notions  of  society 
were  rather  vague,  and  Dick  hardly  knew  how  to 
explain  to  her  the  things  he  was  so  used  to. 

"  I  hope  you  will  never  fan  yourself  with  your 
pocket-handkerchief,"  he  said,  when  Reine  described 
her  visions  for  the  future.  He  owned  to  himself 
sometimes  that  she  was  right  in  what  she  said.  He 
liked  her  best  when  he  thought  of  her  as  herself,  at 
home  in  her  farm,  with  her  servants  and  her  animals 
round  her.     There  she  was,  simple  and  gentle  and 


thoughtful  in  all  her  ministrations,  occupied  always, 
unselfish,  and  only  careful  for  others.  After  that 
last  outbreak  she  met  him  with  a  sweet  humility 
and  womanliness  which  charmed  him  and  touched 
him  utterly.  The  night  he  said  good  by  to  her  she 
came  out  with  him  under  the  great  arch,  and  stood 
looking  at  him  with  her  noble  tender  face. 

"  Fate  has  done  its  best  to  separate  us,  has  it  not  ?  " 
said  Reine,  smiling  ;  "  putting  us  like  this,  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  sea.  But  you  will  come  back,  is  it 
not  so  ?  "  she  said,  "  and  I  have  no  fear  any  more.  I 
shall  wait  for  you  here." 

The  sunset  was  illuminating  the  old  farm  and  the 
crumbling  barns,  and  Petitpere's  blue  smock  and 
white  locks,  as  he  sat  on  his  bench  smoking  his 
evening  pipe ;  some  cows  were  crossing  the  road 
from  one  field  to  another,  with  tinkling  bells  sound- 
ing far  into  the  distance;  the  great  dog  came  up 
and  rubbed  his  head  at  his  mistress's  knee.  "He 
will  know  you  again,"  Reine  said,  holding  out  both 
her  hands,  "  when  you  come  back  to  me,"  and  so 
they  parted. 

The  next  day  the  whole  family  of  Tracys  started 
together  for  Paris.  Madame  mere  in  a  huge  bonnet, 
which  almost  completely  concealed  her  face,  was 
assisted  from  her  apartment  by  her  grandson  to  a 
close  carriage.  She  was  anxious  to  consult  some 
Paris  doctors  on  the  state  of  her  health. 


HAIRDRESSERS. 

The  ancient  art  of  hairdressing  is  essentially 
human.  Other  animals  may  vie  with,  or  even  sur- 
pass us,  in  some  of  the  pursuits  of  life.  The  mole, 
the  rabbit,  the  ant-bear,  and  fifty  other  dumb  miners, 
are  our  masters  in  all  that  relates  to  shafts  and  tun- 
nels. Our  nets  are  no  match  for  the  spider's  web ; 
our  engineering  skill  seems  poor  beside  that  of  the 
mason-wasp  and  the  honey-bee,  and  the  little  nauti- 
lus will  ride  out  a  squall  that  swamps  an  Indiaman. 
But  to  man  alone  belongs  the  art  of  dressing  the 
hair,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  Professor  Darwin  to 

[)oint  out  the  gradual  stages  by  which  the  gorilla 
earned  to  adorn  and  divide  the  luxuriant  ringlets 
that  had  replaced  its  rough  shock  of  bristles.  It  is 
to  hoary  Egypt,  foster-mother  of  all  science,  that  we 
must  turn  lor  the  first  glimpse  of  the  barber.  To 
this  day,  the  wall-paintings  on  obelisk  and  cave 
and  temple,  in  Luxor  and  Phila;,  in  glowing  colors 
yet  undimmed,  tell  us  of  his  labors.  Of  the  artist 
liimst'lf  we  know  little.  But  it  was  a  cunning  hand 
that  built  up,  lock  by  lock,  those  towering  diadems 
of  hair,  the  pride  of  Egyptian  fine  ladies  three 
thousand  years  ago.  They  glimmer  on  the  walls 
still,  like  painted  ghosts,  those  shadowy  be.iuties  of 
Pharaoh's  court,  seated  at  their  eternal  banquets, 
smiling  wanly  upon  us  across  the  gulf  of  time.  But 
whose  was  the  skill  that  piled  those  mighty  struct- 
ures of  frizzled  curls,  so  fresh  yet  in  their  portraiture 
that  the  scent  of  the  heavy  Eastern  perfumes,  the 
nard,  the  myrrh,  the  frankincense,  seem  almost  to 
reach  our  si-nses  as  we  gaze  ?  Probably,  if  not  a 
priest  —  and  priests,  themselves  shaven,  filled  many 
an  office  more  lucrative  than  dignified  —  the  barber 
was  a  slave. 

A  slave,  beyond  c^uestion,  was  the  adroit  attend- 
ant who  plied  the  scissors  in  the  palaces  of  Assyrian 
monarchs,  Medish  princes,  and  Persian  satraps,  suc- 
cessively. The  Great  King  went  to  war  attended 
by  a  swarm  of  hairdressers,  <-ooks,  jugglers,  men  of 
music  and  men  of  magic,  and  of  these  the  barber 
did  not  rank  lowest  in  the  scale.     He  was  usually  a 
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Greek,  for  the  suppUni-ss  of  Grecian  will  and  the  fire 
of  Grecian  wit  were  preferred  to  the  obsequious 
dulnoss  of  the  more  solemn  Oriental.  In  Greece 
itself,  the  profession  first  accjuired  that  repute  for 
liveliness,  garrulity,  and  inqnisitiveness  which  ha.s 
adhered  to  itii  members  in  all  climates  and  in  all 
ages. 

Men  of  the  same  calling  are  often  strangely  alike ; 
thus,  the  barbers  of  Spanish  story  and  thase  of  the 
Arabian  yights  ai-e  identical.  What  if  one  tonsor 
wore  a  turban,  and  the  other  a  Catalan  cap,  if  one 

5 rayed  to  the  Prophet,  and  the  other  implored  St. 
ago  de  Compostella  ?  For  all  these  trifling  differ- 
ences, the  men  were  twin-brothei-s,  smart,  pert 
human  jackdaws,  saucily  hopping  through  life,  pry- 
ing into  every  dark  corner  where  a  secret  lay  hid, 
and  remorselessly  chattering  .ibout  the  same  when 
the  riddle  had  been  read.  The  classic  barber  was 
not  a  whit  inferior  in  these  respects  to  his  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  congeners.  In  spite  of  his  toga 
and  his  sandals,  the  capillary  artists  of  Bagdad  and 
Seville  might  have  hailed  him  as  a  man  and  a  hair- 
dresser. The  story  of  the  Athenian  fleet  coming, 
beaten,  to  its  anchorage  at  the  Piraeus,  and  of  how 
the  wise  resolve  of  the  government  to  keej)  the  bad 
news  from  reaching  Athens  was  set  at  naught  be- 
cause a  sailor  entered  a  barber's  shop  to  be  shaved, 
and  the  shaver  ran  swiftly  to  the  city,  prattling 
of  the  defeat  to  all  who  cared  to  hear,  is  one  that 
might  have  belonged  to  Andalusia  or  to  Rumili,  as 
well  as  to  old  Hellas. 

No  doubt  but  that,  with  the  early  Greeks  as  well 
as  with  the  Romans  of  both  empires,  the  bath,  of 
which  the  hairdresser  was  in  some  sense  the  prime 
minister,  filled  a  much  more  important  part  than 
any  corresponding  institution  does  with  us.  We 
domestic  Northerns,  on  whose  minds  the  merits  of 
soap  and  water  are  only  just  beginning  to  dawn, 
and  who  need  to  have  little  books  written  to  tell  us 
how  and  why  to  wash,  can  hardly  comprehend  what 
the  bath  was  to  a  countryman  of  Caracalla  or  of 
Justinian.  A  state  of  society  in  which  the  very 
poorest  were  daily  laved  and  shampooed,  oiled  and 
rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  scented,  shaved,  curled, 
and  joint-cracked,  and  turned  out  trim  and  clean 
from  the  splendid  marble  portico  of  the  great  public 
palace,  would  appear  to  us  Utopian  for  lu.xury,  how- 
ever distasteful  some  of  the  details  of  this  toilet 
might  appear  to  our  nineteenth  century  notions ; 
but  to  the  Roman  of  Old  or  New  Rome,  such  a  sys- 
tem of  ablutions  was  not  a  lu.xury  only,  but  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  only  second  to  bread  and  shows.  Never, 
perhaps,  were  barbers  so  plentiful,  never  was  the  de- 
mand for  their  services  so  great,  as  in  the  two  great 
cities  that  housed  their  pleasure-loving  millions  be- 
side the  Tiber  and  the  Bosphorus. 

The  hainlresser  of  the  Middle  Ages  occupied  a 
different  position.  He  was  no  longer  a  slave.  No 
patrician,  with  a  broad  hem  of  purple  around  his 
snowy  rolH\  could  onler  him  to  be  flung  to  the 
lampreys  or  chained  in  the  mill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bath,  that  vast  manufiictory  of  clean  fel- 
low-creatures from  the  raw  material  of  unwashed 
humanity,  had  vanished  into  the  limlto  of  the  pa.st. 
Washing,  throughout  Christendom,  was  thoroughly 
out  of  fashion.  There  was  deemed  to  be  something 
paganish  in  the  practice :  Moors  washed ;  the  mis- 
creant Turk  was  understood  to  bathe  his  heathen 
bo<ly  every  clay  in  the  year.  Even  the  Jew  had  a 
character  for  cleanliness,  that  served  to  render  the 
bath  still  more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful. 
When  there  was  held  to  be  some  mystic  connection 


between  holiness  and  stjualor,  and  when  the  dirtiest 
of  hermits  were  most  sure  of  saintly  honors  after 
death,  neglect  of  the  person  became  exalted  into 
a  virtue,  and  the  barber  was  decidedly  at  a  dis- 
count. 

But  the  mediseval  hairdresser  had  two  strings  to 
his  bow.  The  more  ornamental  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional arts  might  languish  in  the  cold  shade  of 
popular  disfavor,  but  in  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir  he  has  a  never-failing  mine  of  profit.  Aller 
the  pattern  of  the  tonsor  of  Iliulibras,  he  not  only 
shaved,  but  also 

"  Drevr  teeth,  and  breathed  a  vein." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  ancient  and  respected 
mystery  of  barber-surgeons.  At  his  door  hung  the 
burnished  brass  basin,  a  sample  of  which  dear  old 
Qui.xote  too  hastily  took  for  Mambrino's  golden 
helmet,  and  which,  still  in  a  miniature  form,  swings 
before  the  shops  of  some  Continental  brethren  of  the 
razor.  Above  the  brass  basin  a  red  rag  was  hung, 
to  remind  those  who  wanted  to  be  bled  that  the 
practitioner  within  could  use  the  lancet;  and  as 
bleeding  was  once  an  approved  remedy  for  every 
ailment,  from  low  spirits  to  a  severe  cold,  the  lancet 
probably  brought  more  grist  to  the  barber's  mill  than 
did  the  shears  and  curling-tongs. 

So  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  hairdresser  of  the  feudal 
days  was  graver  than  those  who  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed him.  He  was  more  of  a  surgeon  than  of  a 
barber.  Bone-setting,  stanching  wounds,  plastering 
broken  heads,  were  employments  calculated  rather 
to  make  him  serious  than  jocund.  He  was  a  dentist, 
too,  and  exercised  a  rough  despotism  over  the  ach- 
ing jaws  of  his  afflicted  neighbors.  In  fact,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  rather  important  than 
entertaining,  and  to  be  more  associated  with  times 
of  suffering  than  with  seasons  of  merriment. 

In  the  East,  meanwhile,  the  hairdresser  kept  up 
his  old  character  for  talkative,  light-hearted  indus- 
try. No  Hindu  village  was  without  its  barber,  paid, 
like  the  watchman,  the  sweeper,  and  the  postman, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  rustic  community.  In  Cliina, 
the  barber  was,  and  is,  a  merry,  impudent  fellow, 
plying  his  trade  in  the  streets,  and  driving  noisy 
bargains  with  pig-tailed,  sly-eyed  customers  as  to 
the  amount  of  copper  cash  that  should  remunerate 
hini  for  the  long  and  troublesome  proce.-^  of  a 
Cathay  toilet.  The  Persian  barber,  the  Moslem 
barber  of  India,  and  the  Turkish  barber,  haunt 
caravansarais,  and  usually  retain  a  room  in  some 
half-ruined  khan,  where  they  can  shave  and  sham- 
poo the  newlv-arrived  traveller;  while  the  hair- 
dresser of  Thibet,  who  is  probably  a  lama,  hangs 
about  the  monasteries  of  that  region  of  Buddhist 
monks. 

Very  gradually,  as  civilization  made  progress,  the 
wholly  ignorant  leech  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  place 
to  the  partially  informed  doctor  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  the  barber-surgeon  lost  the  more  lu- 
crative of  his  two  callings.  In  all  the  long  interval 
between  the  classic  period  and  the  extraordinary 
outburst  of  enlightenment  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  profession  had  produced  but  one  historical  celeb- 
rity, the  notorious  Olivier  le  Dain,  or  Le  Mauvais, 
barber-minister  of  wily  I^ouis  XI.  The  hairdresser, 
if  not  a  brilliant  member  of  the  commonwealth,  was 
an  extremely  useful  one,  like  his  contemporaries,  the 
smith  and  the  wright  But  he  seldom  figures  in  old 
ballads  or  stories ;  and  the  jongleur,  the  minstrel, 
and  the  verj-  tailor  that  roamed  the  country  with  a 
needle-case,  thimble,  and  shears,  were  by  far  greater 
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soun'cs  of  entertaining  gossip  than  the  barber  could 
profess  to  be. 

It  is  wortli  notice  that  Shakespeare's  barbers  are 
not  nierrv  <lo<r!»,  n'tailingj  jests  and  anecdotes  to 
levee  aller  levee  oJ'  cut^toniers.  Ilis  grave-dig<i;ers, 
tapstt^rs,  and  artisans  are  jocular  enough  ;  but  the 
knight  of  tlie  razor  had  still,  in  the  Elizabethan  age, 
something  of  the  solemnity  of  a  medieine-nian  ad- 
hering to  hira.  By  degrees,  in  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
and  more  sparingly  in  England,  the  brdliant  butter- 
fly of  hairdressing  shook  itself  clear  of  the  gloomy 
husk  of  media2val  surgery.  Then  was  developed 
that  bright  Fit/uru  whom  Beaumarchais  placed  upon 
the  stage,  active,  inquisitive,  impishly  jovial,  with 
tongue  and  heels  rs  uncjuiet  as  (quicksilver,  the  sort 
of  barlxjr  that  might  suggest  to  a  believer  in  metemp- 
sychosis that  the  spirit  oia  magpie  had  been  trans- 
lated into  the  form  of  a  man. 

The  hairdresser  has  been  invariably  loyal.  Ills 
sympathy  with  courts  and  pageantry  and  the  pomps 
of  life  is  too  deep  to  be  shaken.  When  the  Cava- 
liers of  King  Cliarles,  with  scented  love-locks  hang- 
ing down  over  their  steel  breastplates,  were  arrayed 
against  an  army  of  dose-cropped  Puritans  in  order 
of  battle,  there  could  be  little  doubt  to  which  side 
the  barber's  afi'ections  would  incline.  Later,  the 
full  flowing  j)eriwig,  with  its  ample  cascade  of  arti- 
ficial curls,  the  llamillies  and  brigadier  wigs,  the 
tou))ee,  and  the  powdered  hair  that  lent  sudi  bril- 
liancy to  rouged  checks  and  bright  eyes,  made  the 
hairdresser  of  the  eigiiteenth  century  a  busy  and 
valued  artist.  He  had  privileges,  at  any  rate  in 
France,  where  he  Avas  allowed  to  wear  a  sword,  and 
to  dress  in  gay  colors,  as  gentlemen  did ;  and  in 
1  789,  a  formidable  riot  was  put  down  by  a  body  oi" 
Parisian  barbel's  sallying  out,  rapier  in  hand,  to 
retaliate  u])on  the  revolutionary  mob  who  had 
murdered  one  of  their  number. 

The  hairdresser,  it  must  be  owned,  has  sometimes 
abused  his  power,  lie  whose  jirivilege  it  wits  from 
time  immemorial  to  take  even  royalty  by  the  nose, 
and  whose  victims,  once  wrapped  in  the  long  white 
cloth,  are  helpless  till  the  shaving  or  snipping  be 
complete,  has  occaidonally  proved  a  tyrant  indeed, 
not  only  deafening  the  care  of  the  captive  with  his 
discursive  talk,  but  levying  black-mail  from  him  by 
an  almost  eni'orced  sale  of  rhinoceros  marrow  and 
ostrich  grease.  It  n(reds  great  moral  courage  to  re- 
ject those  wonderful  oils  and  pomades  which  the 
hairdresser  vaunts  so  glibly,  while  literally  in  his 
hands,  and,  in  a  capillary  sense,  at  his  mercy.  But 
this  illicit  sale  of  unctuous  goods  to  intimidated  pur- 
chasers is  fast  growing  obsolete.  It  was  once  be- 
lieved that  some  peculiar  virtue  resided  in  bear's 
grease,  and  some  hairdressers  went  so  far  as  to  keep 
one  or  two  si)eciinens  of  the  ursine  tribe  chained  up 
in  a  cellar,  wiieiice  distant  roarings  reached  the  ears 
of  a  credulous  public.  But  in  these  more  modern 
days,  revolving  machinery  for  hair-brushing,  or  some 
novelty  of  that  kind,  jjroves  more  attractive  than 
any  laudation  of  oil,  grease,  or  marrow,  were  it  of 
the  uni<'orn  itself,  and  much  of  the  empiricism  of 
the  hairdrcsbcr's  art  is  gone  forever. 

SLAIN  BY  A  FAN. 
I. 

The  feather  fan  was  not  exactly  what  wc  should 
call  a  fan  in  these  days.  It  was  more  like  a  fire- 
screen, |)erhaps ;  for  it  was  large  and  light,  and 
made  by  a  double  row  of  short  white  ostrich-leath- 
ers  being   stuck    round    half    a   circle    of  wood 


japanned  and  gilded,  about  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  having  a  rather  long  handle.  Through 
a  hole  bored  In  the  end  of  this  handle  a  cord  of 
gold  threads  and  black  silk  passed,  and  this  cord 
was  fastened  together  by  a  AvonderfuUy  beautiful 
tassel,  into  which  seed  pearls  were  looped,  and  lit- 
tle stars  of  gold.  To  prevent  the  feathers  getting 
out  of  shape  and  disengaged  at  their  ends,  a  very 
thin  wire,  covered  with  white  silk,  was  passed  be- 
tween them  two  inches  perhaps  from  the  outer  cir- 
cle, and  to  this  end  the  feathere  were  fastened,  back 
to  back,  by  a  little  device  of  seed  jiearls  on  one  side 
and  a  gold  star  on  the  other,  —  such  was  the  fan. 
And  such  a  fan  Isabella  of  Spain,  the  wife  of  the 
Archduke  Albert,  held  In  her  hand  when  she  visited 
Rubens  in  his  studio  at  Antwerp,  if  we  may  trust 
—  and  we  certainly  may  —  to  history  written  with 
a  painter's  colors,  and  given  to  the  world  by  the  en- 
graver's tool ;  such  a  fan  belonged  to  women  who 
wore  ruffs  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  modifications ; 
and  long,  stiir-stomachered  gowns,  and  velvet  cloaks 
with  stiff  edgings.  They,  too,  had  puffs  of  fair 
satin  and  lace  round  their  delicate  wrists,  and  hair 
turned  of!"  their  foreheads  and  kept  safe  in  a  velvet 
cap,  which  gave  a  happy  excuse  for  banding  their 
heads  with  gold,  and  such  other  precious  things  as 
they  had  power  to  command. 

And  after  these  things  passed  away,  and  Vandyke 
had  told  the  world  how  point  lace  should  show  ofT 
face  and  neck  in  man  and  woman  by  lying  flat,  and 
turning  over  on  the  dress  of  cloth  or  velvet,  still  the 
feather  fan  wiis  used,  such  as  I  have  described  to 
you,  and  such  as  I  am  going  to  write  about.  It  was 
a  fan  to  attract  any  one's  attention,  even  the  atten- 
tion of  a  non-fan-flirting  animal,  even  of  a  man  like 
myself.     I  exclaimed  when  I  saw  it,  "  What  a  fan  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  a  sweetly  grave  and  rather  more  than 
middle-aged  lady,  speaking  without  looking  up  from 
a  manuscript  which  she  was  unrolling,  all  lines  and 
names  and  figures  ;  "  yes,"  —  giving  a  glance  from 
her  soft  brown  eyes  over  her  spectacles,  —  "  it  is  the 
fan  you  see  in  the  picture." 

"  What  picture  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  The  picture  over  the  couch,  — 
Dame  Jenifer.     Siie  was  as  odd  as  her  namesake." 

Ilcr  namesake,  as  all  the  world  ought  to  know, 
was  no  other  than  Guinevere,  the  beautiful  and 
maligned  wife  of  King  Arthur.  It  is  a  west-country 
name  ;  living  there,  and  nowhere  else  I  believe,  like 
.  Digory  for  D'I'Vare,  that  Knight  of  the  Round  Table. 
So  fare  the  miglity,  even  In  their  names. 

Though  the  lady  in  the  spectacles  was  my  own 
mother,  and  though  I  had  every  cause  and  inclina- 
tion to  be  loving  and  reverential,  I  certainly  had  a 
great  wish  to  do  battle  for  tlie  injured  memory"  of 
the  great  hero's  queen  ;  but  there  lay  the  fan,  —  that 
and  the  long  i-oll  of  manuscript  the  only  things  on 
the  table,  —  there  lay  the  fan,  and  it  was  the  origi- 
nal of  the  fan  in  the  picture,  the  fan  that  Dame 
Jenifer  held. 

It  became  suddenly  an  object  of  immense  inter- 
est to  nic.  We  say  sometimes,  when  we  take  up 
any  ancient  piece  of  finery,  preserved  from  past 
times,  that  we  wonder  who  wore,  who  used,  who 
bought,  and  who  treasured  it.  But  in  the  case  of 
this  fan,  looking  so  fair  and  light,  —  this  beautiful 
bawble  all  gold  and  pearls,  —  1  knew  who  had  used 
it ;  and  turning  my  eyes  to  the  picture,  I  saw  her 
there. 

"Dame  Jenifer,"  —  always  when  I  say  these 
words  they  seem  to  describe  to  my  ear  a  very  stiflT 
sort  of  stuck-up  personage,  bristling  with  self-impor- 
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tancc,  tenacious  of  power,  persecuting  in  temper, 
and  of  evil  prophecy  as  to  what  the  lives  of  the 
youn<j  around  her  would  turn  out.  But  when  I 
then  looked  at  Dame  Jenifer,  the  eye  corrected  the 
ear.  A  girl  of  seventeen,  perhaps,  sat  on  a  sofa  in  a 
costume  resembling  that  of  "  Uubens'  wife."  The 
chapcau  tie  paillr,  with  its  long  drooping  feather, 
threw  a  shadow  half-way  down  her  face,  for  her 
head  w;is  bent,  till  her  dunpled  cliin  rested  on  the 
jewel  that  fastened  her  green  velvet  dress  round  her 
throat ;  she  held  the  fan  in  her  hand  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  she  looked  as  if  she  beckoned  you  to  her  in 
a  sly,  half-secret  way ;  and  the  eyes  that  looked  out 
from  under  the  long  eyelashes  were  full  of  girlish 
roguery,  and  an  inextinguishable  mirth. 

*'  I  did  not  know  that  that  was  Dame  Jenifer,"  I 
said  in  a  hurry.  "  I  thought  the  stiff  old  lady  in 
the  white  muslin  apron  and  open  black  silk  dress 
was  Jenifer,  —  the  picture  on  the  staircase  I  mean." 
"  My  dear  boy,  you  will  never  learn  their  names. 
And  yet  I  knew  nauies  and  histories  beibre  I  was 
your  age." 

"  But  then  you  had  always  lived  here,  and  I  am 
only  just  come." 

So  I  persuaded  my  mother,  who  was  a  born  anti- 
quary, to  put  away  the  long  manuscript  and  sit 
round  towards  tlie  fire,  —  it  was  raining  piteously, 
—  and  tell  me  all  she  knew  of  Dame  Jenifer.  While 
she  is  making  the  necessary  introductory  remarks,  I 
must  have  some  further  little  explanation  with  the 
reader  about  myself 

I  was  the  eldest  of  three  children,  and  I  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Urgent  family  affairs, 
and  health  rather  the  worse  for  wear  under  the  new 
conditions  of  an  Indian  atmosphere,  had  brought 
me  home,  afler  a  seven  yeai-s'  absence  from  Eng- 
land. My  father  was  dead,  and  my  mother  had 
very  unexpectedly  become  the  possessor  of  an  old 
property  of  considerable  value.  Her  only  brother, 
many  years  younger  than  herself,  had  left  it  to  her 
unconditionally  and  unencumbered.  She  had  tAvo 
other  sons,  and  I  was  to  arrange  with  her  to  divide 
my  father's  property  between  them,  and,  taking  her 
maiden  name  of  Hcnikcr,  become  heir  to  the  old 
estate  myself. 

Up  to  this  time  we  hail  always  lived  in  London. 
I  had  never  seen  Henikcr  till  now,  though  I  had 
heard  of  it  often  enough,  my  mother  having  loved 
her  oUl  home  with  a  remarkably  strong  affection : 
and  now,  as  I  have  already  explained,  I  was  sud- 
denly and  deeply  interested  in  my  mother's  ances- 
tress. Dame  Jenifer,  the  owner  of  the  feather  fan. 

"  Iler  name  was  Jenifer  Obin,  my  dear  boy,"  my 
mother  began,  talking  ofl'  her  si)ecUicle8  and  produ- 
cing her  knitting  from  a  long  httlo  India  box  which 
I  ha<l  brought  biu;k  to  her.  "  Jenifer  Obin's  father 
was  a  lioyalist,  as  all  the  best  gentry  of  good  old 
Cornwall  were,  and  he  died  at  tlie  battle  of  Uroad 
Oak  Down.  My  ancestor,  Peter  Ileniker,  was  there. 
He  w:us  of  this  county,  iis  you  know,  and  lived 
here.  But  he  and  Jenifer's  father  had  been  dear 
friends,  an<l  they  hatl  promised  each  other  that  if 
either  died  in  the  wars  of  that  day  the  other  should 
take  the  child  that  should  so  be  lefl  fatherless,  and, 
bringing  the  orphan  up  with  their  own,  arrange  a 
niarriage  bt^tween  the  two.  So,  by  some  means  or 
other,  when  Sir  Peter  Hcnikor  heard  of  Captain 
Obin's  death  he  sent  for  Jenifer. 

"  The  child  was  ten  years  old.  When  she  came 
she  said  she  had  pledged  her  wonl  to  take  care 
of  a  girl  called  Kate  Cratlock,  if  their  fathers 
died  in  battle.     The  double  deaths  had  occurred, 


and  Jenifer  clamored  lor  Kate.  Sir  Peter  was  not 
a  man  to  do  any  good  deed  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner, 80  Kate,  too,  was  brought  to  tins  house  as 
Jenifer's  friend  and  companion. 

"  Sir  Peter  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  a^e, 
a  widower  with  a  son  of  fourteen.  To  this  son  he 
stood  pledged  to  give  Jenifer  in  marriage,  and  the 
children  knowing  of  the  arrangement  made  no  ob- 
jection. 

"  Young  Heniker,  however,  when  Jenifer  was 
nearly  filteen,  was  killed  by  an  accident,  and  Jeni- 
fer and  Sir  Peter  lamented  togetlier,  and  consoled 
each  other.  The  next  male  heir  to  this  place  —  it 
was  not  entailed  —  was  Sir  Petci-'s  nephew,  tl.e  son 
of  a  younger  brother  who  had  married  very  early  in 
life,  and  was  settled  in  trade  in  a  neighboring  sea- 
port. Tliis  boy  was  Jaspar  Heniker,  and  Sir  Peter 
said  that  he  was  now  to  inherit  the  place  and  to 
marry  the  young  lady. 

"  When  Jenifer  was  sixteen,  Kate  Cradock  bi;ing 
a  year  older,  the  discovery  was  made  by  Miss  Obin 
that  Jaspar  and  Kate  Cradock  had  been  making 
love  before  young  Peter  Ilenikers  death. 

"  She  was  furiously  angry.  Not  angry  with  Jas- 
par for  loving  Kate,  —  that,  she  confessetl  in  many 
of  her  letters  to  Kate  hei-self  which  have  been  pre- 
served, was  natural  enough,  for  they  had  received 
an  equal  amount  of  education,  and  Kato  Avas  very 
fair,  and  very  good.  But  what  Jenifer  hated  so 
heartily  w;vs  the  willingness  of  Jaspar  to  give  up 
Kate,  and  marry  another  without  loving  }aer,  just  to 
secure  to  himself  the  jilace  of  his  uncle's  heir." 

"  Quite  right !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  And  I  beg  Jeni- 
fer's pardon  for  having  confused  her  witli  the  stiff 
old  lady  on  the  stairs." 

"  Take  care  !  "  said  my  mother,  smiling. 

I  looked  towards  the  pictui'e.  Tlie  tire  placed 
on  the  face  and  made  it  look  absolutely  alive,  and 
then  the  flame  died  out  and  left  the  figui*e  inJis- 
tinct ;  but  I  had  suddenly  received  the  impn*ssion 
that  one  day  I  should  see  Dame  Jenifer  and  speak 
to  her.  The  notion  was  absurd  and  utterly  ur rea- 
sonable, but  nevertheless  it  had  given  me  the  very 
oddest  thrill  I  had  ever  sufTeriid. 

"  Why  am  I  to  '  take  care  '  ?  "  I  asked ;  and  I 
fancied  my  voice  had  changed  a  little.  But  my 
mother  only  poked  the  fire  once  more  into  a  blaze, 
and  said,  — 

'•  Dame  Jenifer's  has  been  the  strange  story  of  tlie 
family.  I  only  meant  to  say,  take  care  how  you 
praise  her  beibre  yon  hear  the  end." 

So  saying,  she  went  on  with  Dame  Jenifer's  story. 

"  Terribly  angry  she  was  with  Jaspar ;  and  all 
the  more  because  the  love  btitween  her  and  Kate 
Cradock  w;is  as  true  as  ever;  and  Kate  was  suiTer- 
ing  bi-avely  and  secretly,  and  trying  to  make  the 
sacrifice  so  generously  as  not  to  betray  the  whole 
truth.  But  the  whole  truth  w;us  known  to  Jeniler, 
somehow,  and  yet  she  allowed  the  day  for  her  niar- 
ri.age  to  be  fixed,  and  let  Sir  Peter  make  all  the 
wedding  preparations.  They  were  to  be  niairied 
here,  in  the  hall,  which  was  then  a  sort  of  bamjuet- 
ing-room  ;  and  they  stood,  so  the  story  says,  on  the 
dais,  —  that  raised  floor  just  under  the  musicians' 
gallery. 

"  But  the  night  before  she  had  had  a  great  ex- 
jjlanation  with  Kate  Cra«lock,  —  that  night  she  liad 
seen  his  last  letter  to  the  deserted  girl,  in  which 
his  love  was  declared  in  the  strongest  teria«,  and 
his  marriage  with  herself  was  spoken  of  as  the  hard 
necessity  that  grt'w  out  of  Sir  Peter's  promise  to 
his  friend,  her  father;  and  he  wrote  that  the  estate 
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would  go  to  Jenifer's  husband,  whoever  he  might 
be. 

"  And  so,  somehow,  a  strange  thing  was  arranged. 
The  bridal  party  stood  in  their  places  about  ten  at 
night.  The  bride  veiled,  the  bridesmaids  veiled,  — 
they  were  three  in  number,  and  Jenifer  had  ar- 
ranged their  toilets.  But  when  Jaspar  uncovered 
his  wife's  face  to  give  her  the  kiss  that  was  usual  in 
those  days,  he  found  that  he  had  married  Kate 
Cradock ;  and  Jenifer,  flinging  back  her  own  veil, 
congratulated  him  with  all  a  girl's  revengeful  satis- 
faction and  force. 

"  But  it  was  Sir  Peter  who  was  most  astonished. 
'Jenifer!'  he  exclaimed,  'you  have  done  yourself 
a  cruel  wrong,  perhaps.  I  promised  your  dead  fa- 
ther that  you  should  be  mistress  of  Heniker.  I 
have  lost  my  son,  and  you  have  cast  my  nephew 
from  you  ;  madam,  there  remains  only  myself ! ' 

"  And  so,  taking  the  girl's  hand,  and  drawing  a 
ring  from  his  own  finger,  he  led  her,  speechle&s,  to 
the  spot  the  married  people  had  left,  and,  with  a 
stern  voice,  commanded  the  clergyman  to  begin 
a^ain.  After  a  pause  of  a  moment,  to  allow  the 
gu*l  to  speak  if  she  would,  the  service  was  once 
more  said. 

"  When  Sir  Peter  had  to  speak,  his  voice  was  so 
solemn  and  so  respectful,  —  so  full  of  manly  loving 
and  of  gentle  promise,  that  all  of  the  many  listeners 
were  struck  by  the  eloquence  of  its  tones.  They 
.said  that  Jenifer  looked  up  at  him  Avonderingly,  as 
he  bowed  his  tall  form  towards  her,  and  uttered  the 
I  will;  that  their  eyes  met  once,  and  that  in  that 
single  glance  he  had  conquered,  and  she  was  won. 
Her  voice  answered  him  with  a  pathos  and  a  mean- 
ing it  had  never  had  before,  —  and  she  was  mistress 
of  Heniker,  and  his  word  was  redeemed." 

"  Mother,"  I  exclaimed,  "  1  like  our  ancestress 
better  than  ever.     I  hope  they  were  happy." 

"  O  yes,"  said  my  mother,  careles-sly ;  "  they 
were  very  happy,  and  had  a  fine  son  who  was  one 
of  my  grandfathers.  But  there  is  rather  an  ugly 
story  of  Jaspar's  anger  when  this  son  was  born,  and 
.some  ill-tempered  wishes,  which  were  to  vex  all 
Henikers  till  something  impossible  happened,  —  I 
can't  tell  what." 

"  And  this  is  her  fan  ?  "  I  again  took  up  the 
feather  fan. 

"  Yes ;  Sir  Peter  was  proud  of  his  girl-wife,  and 
had  her  picture  taken ;  and  she  is  looking  full  of 
youthful  malice  at  the  double  success  of  her  daring 
trick,  —  is  not  she  V  " 

"  She  is  very  handsome :  and  I  am  sure  I  must 
have  seen  some  one  so  like  her." 

My  mother's  face  was  a  wonder  to  look  at  when 
I  said  this.  Her  "  Where  V  "  had  a  strange  anx- 
iety in  it ;  and  when  I  said,  "  In  my  dreams,  I 
suppose,"  she  laughed,  half  sadly,  and  turned 
away. 

I  had  not  been  more  than  a  week  with  my  moth- 
er at  Heniker,  and  I  had  not  been  in  England  more 
than  a  fortnight.  We  had  lived  always  in  London, 
in  a  good  house  in  a  pleasant  situation.  To  this 
liouse  my  father  had  taken  my  dear  mother  when 
she  first  left  Heniker  to  be  his  bride,  and  there  all 
her  children  had  been  born. 

To  be  the  possessor  of  Heniker  had  never  crossed 
my  imagination.  I  had  never  thought  of  my  uncle 
as  a  man  likely  to  die,  or  even  to  live  unmarried  ; 
and  so,  when,  on  reaching  Ix>ndon,  I  found  my 
mother's  letter  desiring  me  to  join  her  in  her  own 
old  home,  I  obejed,  with  an  odd  feeling  of  change 
upon  me,  to  which  it  was  not  quite  pleasant  to  feel 


that  I  had  to  grow  accustomed.  It  was  not  the 
welcome  I  had  expected. 

I  was  young  enough  to  expect  and  to  picture  ;  to 
desire,  and  even  to  crave  ailer  the  old  home,  and 
the  sweet,  soft-voiced,  tender-eyed  mother,  who  had 
always  made  a  darling  of  her  first-born.  I  would 
rather  have  met  her  in  the  home  I  knew.  And 
Heniker  I  felt  to  be  something  of  an  intrusion  into 
my  life,  though  it  made  her  rich,  and  endowed  me 
with  expectations.  It  took  all  the  first  week  to  rec- 
oncile me  to  the  obliteration  of  my  picture,  and  to 
make  me  look  my  fortune  in  the  face  in  a  friendly 
manner.  But  about  the  seventh  day  I  shook  hands 
with  Fate,  and  acknowledged  her  bounties.  My 
mother,  on  my  arm,  wandered  among  wood  and 
lawn,  and  all  the  hitherto  untold  history  of  her  girl- 
life  dropped  out.  I  knew  the  spot  where  she  had 
first  seen  my  father  from  her  casement  in  the  gable  ; 
I  walked  with  her  under  the  lime-trees  where  she 
used  to  read  his  letters,  and  wait  for  his  coming. 
The  fascination  of  a  companionship  more  close  than 
we  had  ever  before  enjoyed  endeared  the  place  to 
me,  and  made  me,  what  I  was  shortly  to  call  my- 
self, —  a  Heniker ;  a  Heniker  in  heart  as  well  as  in 
name. 

But  now  lawyers  and  friends  agreed  that  we 
might  go  back  to  London.  It  was  desirable  to  do 
so  ;  for  Frank  was  coming  from  Oxford,  and  Fred 
from  Eton,  and  I  had  not  seen  them  yet.  So  we 
packed  up  sundry  small  treasures  which  were  to 
travel  with  us,  and  sat  down  to  spend  almost  our 
last  evening  in  the  room  where  the  picture  hung  of 
the  lady  with  the  feather  fan.  As  was  natural,  we 
talked  again  of  Dame  Jenifer's  story  ;  but  I  .saw  my 
mother  shrunk  a  little  from  the  subject.  And  again 
and  again,  by  the  glinting  firelight,  as  we  sat  gossip- 
ing, I  caught  the  strange,  life-like  smile  of  the  laugh- 
ing face,  till  I  grew  friendly  with  its  beauty,  and 
was  almost  cheated  into  thinking  that  the  real  fan, 
and  not  its  picture,  was  beckoning  to  me  from  a 
living  hand.  I  think  this  evening  will  always  re- 
main in  my  memory  with  a  strange  sensation  of 
mystery  about  it.  But  in  the  morning  came  a  let- 
ter, which  made  my  mother  determine  to  prolong 
her  stay  at  Heniker ;  and  I  was  too  happy  in  our 
close  reunion,  after  a  seven  years'  separation,  to 
wish  to  leave  her.  So  the  thought  of  last  evenings 
passed  away,  and  the  second  part  of  our  visit  began. 


I  FELT,  at  first,  sorry  to  stay  longer  at  Heniker. 
I  will  honestly  confess  that  there  was  something 
distinctly  uncomfortable  in  the  picture  of  the  lady 
and  her  feather  fan.  There,  on  a  table  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  lay  the  fan  that  Dame  Jenifer  had  i-eally 
held,  but  the  whole  room  seemed  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  picture  of  it  and  the  fair  holder.  I  felt  her 
smile  when  I  could  not  see  it ;  and  I  am  candid 
enough  to  declare  that  I  looked  round  again  and 
again  when  seated  with  my  back  to  this  liaunfing 
picture,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  the  fan  was  still  in 
the  ])lace  where  the  painter  had  placed  it.  Dame 
Jenifer's  eyes  were  always  laughing  at  me,  alwa^-s 
following  me  with  that  quizzing  expression  which 
few  men  are  heroic  enough  not  to  mind,  and,  per- 
haps, are  no  greater  for  such  heroism  even  if  they 
may  have  attained  to  it. 

I  grew  romantic  sometimes,  and  fanciful  under 
the  influence  of  that  fan  held  out  in  constant  beck- 
oning to  me.  "  I  '11  go  up  to  her  boldly,  and  ask 
her  what  she  wants,  one  day."  Then  I  corrected 
myself  of  this  vaunting  humor,  and  said,  with  an  in- 
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ward  lau<;h,  "  On  my  life  I  believe  she  would  an- 
swer me  !  "  But  all  the  while  —  in  some  not-to-be- 
explained  manner —  1  felt  falling  in  love  with  my  an- 
cestress, and  thinking  of  old  Sir  Peter  as  very  lucky 
in  having  suddenly  become  possessed  of  a  treasure 
so  rare  as  this  lady  with  her  feather  fan.  Then  I 
would  take  up  the  real  fan,  and  consider  its  beau- 
ties, and  I  was  once  even  foolish  enough  to  shake 
the  pretty  thing  at  the  pictured  owner,  and  defy 
her,  with  all  the  airs  of  superior  power  which  life 
and  health  and  the  possession  Heniker  conferred. 
But  I  stopped  short  in  my  silliness.  "  Frightfully 
disrespectful ! "  I  muttered.  "  Alter  all,  she  is  one 
of  my  grandmothers,  and  deserves  my  thanks,  and 
she  can  only  laugh  at  me  now.  But  —  but  if  this 
fan  has  not  something  to  do  with  my  destiny,  I  '11 
never  more  listen  to  one  word  in  favor  of  presenti- 
ments." 

The  cold  spring  had  suddenly  left  us.  Our  visit 
to  Heniker  had  begun  with  gloom  and  the  friendly 
consolations  of  great  fires ;  but  now,  suddenly, 
spring  had  ca.«t  aside  her  winter  garb ;  the  trees 
were  bursting  into  leaf  so  quickly  that  from  day  to 
day  we  recognized  a  glorious  change.  The  plum- 
trees  were  whitening  with  bloom,  the  cawings  of  the 
rooks  in  the  elm  avenues,  where  the  ground  was 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  colored  flowers,  —  prim- 
roses, cowslips,  golden  cups,  violets,  and  blue-Dells, 
—  were  delights  indescribable  for  the  ear  and  eye. 

My  wanderings  with  my  mother  were  prolonged 
till  late  in  the  sotl  evenings,  and  it  was  during  one 
of  those  sweet,  sauntering  hours,  that  I  again  talked 
to  her  of  Dame  Jenifer's  story. 

"  What  became  of  Jaspar  Heniker,  and  his  wife, 
Kate  Cradock  V  " 

"  One  day  you  must  look  over  the  Heniker  let- 
ters. They  will  please  you,  for  Kate  and  her  friend 
wrote  pleasantly  to  each  other.  Kate  had  children, 
and  one  of  her  sons  married  Jenifer's  only  daughter. 
But  there  was  no  issue  from  that  marriage.  Jeni- 
fer's son  was  to  have  married  one  of  tJaspar's  girls ; 
but  he  had  a  spirit  like  his  mother's,  I  suppose,  and 
he  would  not  fulfil  what  the  mothers  wished  for. 
He  took  his  wife  from  a  noble  family,  and  the  place 
came  down  to  us  in  an  unbroken  line." 
"  I  should  like  to  visit  Jaspar's  home." 
"  It  wius  somewhere  near  Whitesands.  I  have 
ridden  there  as  a  girl." 

"  And  tlid  Ilenikers  live  there  then  ?  " 
"  No.     It  was  a  low,  long,  rambling  farm-house. 
Mr.  Heniker  has  let  it  many  years.     He  was  the 
last,  and  was  in  India  then.     Since  that  he  married 
a  young  widow,  with  a  daughter,  I  think  :  but  he 
never  had  any  children  of  his  own,  so  '  Dick  Heni- 
ker,' as  my  father  used  to  call  him,  was  the  last  of 
Jaspar's  descendants.     The  house  was  called  White- 
acres  Farm.     Dick  was  a  little  older  than  me." 
"  I  shall  ride  over  there  to-morrow,"  I  said. 
And  when  the  morning  rose  with  all  the  promise 
of  a  summer's  day,  I  proceeded  to  keep  my  word, 
ordered  Jessie,   my  favorite,  out  of  the    Heniker 
stables,   and   after  breakfast    mounted,   and   rode 
away. 

There  is  no  more  lazy  enjoyment,  and  no  one 
more  luxuriates  in  this  particular  sort  of  pleasure 
than  a  thoroughly  strong  man  ;  there  is  no  gentler 
lu.xury  than  a  summer  ride  through  a  rich  country 
on  a  good  horse,  —  a  horse  that  seems  to  enjoy  itself, 
and  that  appears  to  have  some  sort  of  sympathy 
with  the  master  who  ritles  through  the  flowery  lanes 
and  by  the  scented  hedges,  listening  to  the  strong 
music  of  the  skylark,  rismg  from  the  short  grass,  — 


from  home  to  heaven,  —  and  feeding,  as  it  were,  on 
sights  and  sounds  with  a  spirit-«atisfying  content- 
ment, and  a  heart  full  of  love. 

In  such  a  way  I  rode  that  sweet  spring  day,  un- 
der a  sun  as  warm  as  summer,  with  bright  butter- 
Hies  about  my  path,  and  the  cuckoo  with  its  sweet 
monotony  almost  persuading  one  in  a  long  smnmer's 
day  that  Time  was  standing  still,  and  that  there  was 
never  going  to  be  aught  but  sunshine  in  our  lives 
evermore.  My  way  was  through  a  fine  rich  coun- 
try, with  occasional  breaks  of  picturesque  beauty 
almost  reaching  to  grandeur,  where  granite  rocks 
rose  high,  and  tangled  banks  of  oak  edged  the  clear 
waters  of  rivers  which  were  spanned  by  wooden 
bridges,  and  flowed  away  among  feathery  fern-beds, 
and  reflected  wreaths  of  hawthorn  flowers  as  they 
went  along. 

I  reached  ^Vhiteacres  at  last,  —  a  farm  standing 
amidst  many  enclosures,  and  having  a  few  fine  ever- 
greens to  shelter  it.  I  found  only  one  woman  and 
a  girl  within.  She  was  the  farmer's  wife.  Three 
dogs  rushed  out  at  Jessie  and  me,  but  Mrs.  Brooks 
pacified  them,  and  then  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

I  told  her  who  I  was,  and  that  I  had  a  fancy  to 
see  Whiteacres. 

"  To  whom  does  it  belong  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  It 's  a  gentleman  high  in  the  army,  sir,  who  takes 
the  rent,  —  I  can't  tell  his  name.     I  know  it  some- 
times.    But  I  think  he  takes  it  for  some  one  who  is 
not  of  age." 

"  A  Heniker  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  O  no,  sir;  they  ai*e  all  gone." 
"  Is  there  anything  worth  seeing  in  the  house  ?  " 
"  No,  sir.     There  were  some  ancient  things,  but 
they  were  all  moved  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  — just 
before  v.e  came  here.     There  used  to  be  more  build- 
ings out  that  way,  but  they  were  pulled  down,  and 
the  stones  used  for  repairs.     There's  old  arches  and 
window-mouldings  round  at  the  back  in  the  walls  of 
the  wagon-house  and  piggeries,  sir,  if  you  please  to 
look  at  them." 

This  was  all  I  got  for  my  ten-mile  ride ;  and  think- 
ing of  how  all  things  live  their  time  and  then  pass 
away,  and  are  forgotten,  I  went  back  to  Heniker. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  us  to  return  to  London. 
My  mother,  in  her  childhood's  home,  had  been  liv- 
ing with  me  through  many  tender  memories,  but  she 
seemed  to  put  them  aside  as  she  packed  up  to  go 
away,  and  in  London  she  was  all  brightness,  life,  and 
activity,  and  as  proud  of  her  sons  as  they  were  hap- 
py in  their  mother.  The  weather  was  radiantly 
bright,  and  our  lives  were  full  of  as  much  enjoy- 
ment as  life  ever  yields,  and  then  there  came  an 
event. 

My  mother's  friend,  Airs.  Chester,  had  come  to 
Ix)ndon  to  get  dresses  and  make  arrangements 
for  a  fancy  ball  which  she  was  going  to  give  at  their 
home  in  Hampshire.  Two  daughters  hiul  come  to 
town  with  her,  and  my  brothers  were  upon  me. 
"  Now,  Heniker,  which  are  you  going  to  marry  V  " 
To  injury  either  of  the  Misses  Chester  did  not  ap- 
pear a  particularly  easy  thing  to  do ;  they  were  very 
grand  person:iges,  and  kept  me  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, until  I  was  discovered  to  have  a  ready  pencil 
for  drawing  dressed-up  figures,  and  a  good  fortune 
waiting  in  broad  acres  and  the  Three  per  Cents. 
By  degrees  —  knowledge  having  made  these  ad- 
vances —  we  became  acquainted  and  on  familiar 
terms,  and  engaged  to  dance  certain  dances  at 
the  coming  ball. 

We  all  went  to  Shortlands ;  and  the  night  after 
o«r  arrival  were  all  in  the  ball-room.     Regimentals 
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had  been  voted  sufficiently  brilliant  dresses  for  mili- 
tary men,  so  I  was  provided  with  a  costume.  My 
brothers  IkkI  chosen  to  be  attendants  on  my  mother, 
who  was  dressed  to  represent  some  character  which 
demanded  siicli  aj)pcndagcs ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
sce.u!  fur  too  full  of  sparkle  for  me  to  write  about,  we 
8to<jd,  admirin«;,  and,  to  some  degree  it  is  to  be 
Lom-d,  admired. 

Ne.xt  to  the  ball-room,  which  was  crowded,  there 
wa.s  another  larjjre  room,  which  looked  like  a  bower 
of  fruits  and  tlowei-s,  lighted  to  perfection ;  and 
there  a  few  of  the  guests,  seated  among  high  olean- 
ders, and  trained  vines,  and  orange-trees,  were 
waiting,  or  resting,  listening  to  a  well-practised 
band,  and  being  reflected,  with  their  surroundings, 
in  long,  narrow  mirrors.  I  stood  in  the  entrance  of 
this  roam,  and  saw  in  a  mirror  towards  the  end,  on 
my  right,  the  lady  with  the  feather  fan,  —  Dame 
Jenifer,  looking  as  nmch  alive  as  when  her  wooing 
and  wedding  took  place  together  and  at  once,  in 
the  old  hall  at  my  new  west-country  home. 

I  consider  it  no  di.^grace  to  declare  thus  publicly 
that  I  gazed  with  a  breathless  feeling  of  surprise, 
and  a  sensation  so  like  fear,  that  I  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot,  and  most  uncertain  as  to  my  eyesight ;  for 
on  looking  with  determination  round  the  room,  and 
again  at  the  miiTor,  the  substance  was  not  to  be 
seen,  and  the  shadow  was  gone. 

"  Don't  you  dance  ?  —  Come  here.  I  want  to  in- 
troduce you." 

"  Stop,  Chester.  There 's  a  woman  here  with  a 
feather  fan." 

"  Fifty,  I  should  think.  Everybody  has  a  feather 
fan.     It  belongs  to  a  fancy  dress." 

"  No,  no ;  not  thLi  feather  fan  —  let 's  find  her." 

"  Nonsense  !     Won't  you  dance  —  " 

"  Only  with  the  women  wlio  have  feather  fans  — 
there  slie  is  again !  Now  —  flesh  and  blood,  I  de- 
clare I  —  now,  Chester,  are  you  mad  V  What  are 
you  staring  about  ?  She  's  handsomer  than  Dame 
Jenifer  a  thousand  times ;  and  1  '11  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this,  if  it 's  my  grandmother's  ghost  in  good  ear- 
nest." 

"Miss  Clayton,"  said  Chester,  who  had  been 
dragged  by  me  across  the  room,  forcibly,  "  if  you 
are  not  afraid  of  a  lunatic  —  he  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine!" 

She  burst  into  a  low,  musical  laugh.  I  felt  sure 
she  had  seen  my  start  of  astonishment  reflected  in 
the  looking-glass. 

"  This,"  said  Chester,  forgetting  my  change  of 
name,  "  this  is  Alfred  Pelham,  —  Captain  Telham,  I 
mean,  I  lx>g  your  pardon,  lie  wishes  to  have  the 
honor  of — " 

"Talking  to  Miss  Clayton  about  her  dress  and 
her  feather  fan,"  I  said,  interrupting  my  friend. 
And  then  all  tin-^e  indulged  in  a  laugh,  and  Chester 
walk'jd  jiwiiy  to  leave  us  to  our  mysteries.  Upon 
which  Miss  Clayton  and  I  sat  down,  for  I  was  far 
too  much  in  earnest  for  dancing.  "  Now,  Miss 
Clayton,  what  made  vou  appear  here  in  that 
dress  V  " 

"  I  chose  it  because  I  liked  it.  I  made  it  with 
my  own  hands,  heljMid  by  my  aunt,  Lady  lUss,  and 
her  clever  maid." 

She  s|K»ke  good-humoredly,  like  a  child  answer- 
ing questions. 

*'  Forgive  me  for  keeping  to  my  question.  What 
made  you  choose  it  V  " 

"  I  have,  at  my  uncle's  house,  a  colored  sketch  of 
a  lady  on  a  sofa,  with  this  sort  of  fan  in  her  hand. 
She  is  not  a  very  laudable  lady,  for  we  used  to  say 


that  she  cheated  us  out  of  a  good  inheritance  by 
marrying  the  uncle  instead  of  the  heir.  And  so 
there  wiis  an  evil  saying  that  those  who  inherited 
from  her  should  never  prosper  till  the  two  lines  were 
united.  But  there  are  no  men  llenikers  left  in  the 
world  now,  and  I  have  dressed  myself  like  the  old 
picture,  with  no  evil  feelings  in  my  heart,  but  a 
moderate  complacency  only,  which  I  believe  not  to 
be  criminal." 

She  made  this  little  speech  with  the  drollest  affec- 
tation of  candor,  and  the  glance  of  her  pretty  eyes 
was  just  Dame  Jenifer's  over  again.  I  said,  "  And 
were  the  families  never  united  V  " 

"  O  yes;  Dame  Jenifer's  daughter  married  her 
old  lover's  son,  and  she  brought  the  picture  into  the 
house.  But  that  was  of  no  use.  Dame  Jenifer's  son 
carried  on  the  elder  line,  and  the  old  gossips  meant 
that  the  two  lines  should  become  one." 

"  I  have  studied  the  pedigree.  Miss  Clayton.  I 
thought  Richard  Ileniker,  of  Whiteacrcs,  died  Avith- 
out  children.     Allow  me  to  ask,  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Richard  Ileniker  died  in  India.  But  he  married 
his  cousin,  my  mother,  a  widow,  ISIrs.  Clayton.  So 
when  my  stepfather,  who  w;is  also  my  cousin,  died,  I 
was  the  only  Heniker  left  in  the  world,  and  I  was 
given  to  the  guardianship  of  Sir  James  Ross,  because 
his  wife  was  my  father's  sister." 

"  And  is  Whiteacres  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

She  rose  up,  and  I.  took  her  across  the  room  to 
Lady  Ross.  She  introduced  me  a.s  Captain  Pel- 
ham,  and  I  said,  under  the  protection  of  Lady 
Ross's  presence,  "  I  was-  called  Pelham ;  but  I  had 
to  take  the  name  of  Heniker  last  week."  And 
tlien  Lady  Ross,  who  had  learnt  all  about  it,  was 
so  glad  to  know  me,  and  while  ^lary  Clayton  col- 
ored crimson,  I  felt  that  the  aunt  had  marked  me 
down  as  "  eligible." 

I  danced  with  Mary  Clayton,  I  talked  of  Heniker, 
my  beautiful  mother,  and  Dame  Jenifer's  poi'trait. 
I  introduced  my  brothers  to  her,  and  we  set  up  a 
cousinly  monopoly  of  the  young  lad}',  which  lasted 
till  they  called  her  "  sister,"  and  I  had  brought  to 
Heniker,  as  its  new  mistress,  a  new  edition  of"  the 
lady  with  the  feather  fan." 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

SOME  OK   THK   SQlIHK's   PLANS   KOR    AKTIUK. 

"  Axi>  SO  that  business  is  over  and  done  with," 
said  the  Squire  to  Arthur  one  morning  before  lunch. 
"  And  now  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  over 
this  afternoon  and  begin  to  make  the  agreeable  to 
the  eldest  Miss  Granby.  It  will  be  all  right ;  I 
sounded  old  Granby  on  the  matter.  And  at  the 
same  time  write  to  those  Oxford  people,  and  resign 
your  fellowship,  —  cut  the  shop  altogether,  and  pitch 
your  white  tie  overboard  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
not  too  late  even  now  to  leave  the  Church  and  go  to 
the  Bar.  Don't  let  me  see  those  black  clothes  any 
more.  You  must  act  up  to  your  new  position. 
One  p.irson  in  a  family  is  well  enough,  but  the  head 
of  a  family  never  ouglit  to  be  in  orders." 

Silcote  said  all  tliis  in  a  blundering,  hulking  sort 
of  way,  with  his  eyes  turned  from  his  son,  wandering 
up  and  down  ;  he  jingled  his  watch-chain  also  while 
he  wjus  saying  it,  and  was  evidently  doubtful,  if  not 
actually  afraid,  of  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  re- 
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ceived.  lie  was  not  at  all  reassured  by  Arthur  say- 
ing, very  coolly,  — 

"  I  dtm't  halt'  understand  you.  I  think  we  must 
have  an  explanation." 

The  Siiuire  knew  perfectly  well  how  hopeless  it 
wjuH  to  attempt  to  bully  Arthur.  Still,  no  point 
would  be  lost  by  riilinij  the  high  hoi-se  at  first, 
whereas  one  or  two  jwints  might  be  gained,  lie 
was  so  afraid  of  Arthur  that  he  had  never  unrolled 
his  new  plans  to  him,  but  had  trusted  that,  when 
they  were  all  in  train,  and  half-accomplished,  Ar- 
thur would  submit  to  them  from  necessity.  Hence 
his  confused  announcement  of  them,  which  puzzled 
Arthur  extremely. 

"  1  am  going  to  submit  to  no  explanations  or  dis- 
cussions whatever.  You  are  now  the  heir  of  the 
house,  and  I  shall  trouble  you  to  behave  as  the  heirs 
of  great  families  are  generally  expected  to  behave  ; 
with  submission  to  the  head  of  the  house.  Yester- 
day you  were  nobody,  a  mere  fellow  of  Balliol  or 
some  such  place.  To-day  you  are  the  heir  to  a  very 
great  property  ;  and,  with  your  talents,  you  must  end 
m  the  House  of  Lords.  I  have  let  you  have  your 
own  way  while  you  were  a  younger  son.  I  insist 
that  you  obey  my  will  now  you  are  the  elder." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  dism- 
hcrited  Tom  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have  disinherited  that  scoundrel,  sir. 
Tliis  morning  I  have  made  a  new  will,  leaving;  the 
whole  of  the  property  unreservedly  to  you.  13ut  I 
will  have  my  conditions  liilfilled.  Nothing  can  pre- 
vent my  leaving  everything  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
if  I  choose.    It  docs  not  take  long  to  make  a  will,  sir." 

"  You  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  a  very 
unfair  thing,"  i-eplied  Arthur,  steadily.  "  Tom  will 
do  very  well  in  time,  and  it  was  you  who  s})oilt  him, 
as  you  are  spoiling  Aqne.  As  regards  myself,  you 
migiit  have  had  tlie  civility  to  consult  me  before 
bunlcning  me  with  this  wretched  property  and  its 
responsibilities,  and  ruining  all  my  plans  for  the 
future.  I  have  marked  out  a  plan  of  life  for  my- 
self, and  the  i)osse.«<8ion  of  great  wealth  don't  enter 
into  that  plan  at  all,  —  in  tact,  would  ruin  it.  Con- 
ceive a  man  of  my  talents  and  ambition,  and  with 
my  fanatical  ideas  of  the  i-esponsibilitics  of  wealth, 
having  to  drag  out  his  life  among  the  wretched  de- 
tails of  a  hirge  English  estate  !     You  must  be  mad." 

"  Better  men  than  you  have  done  so,  sir." 

"  H'm,"  said  Arthur.  "  Well,  giving  you  that 
point,  the  more  lools  they.  If  you  don't  do  your 
duty  by  your  estate,  you  are  a  rascal ;  if  you  do,  you 
cut  yourself  off  from  everything  which  makes  lile 
valuable.  You,  for  one  instance,  make  yourself  a 
member  of  a  particular  order,  and  by  degrees  im- 
bibe the  prtyudices  of  that  order.  I  '11  defy  any 
man  in  tiui  world  to  a.«sociate  habitually  with  one 
set  of  neighlwrs,  ami  not  take  up  with  their  prej- 
udices. Anil  I  want  no  pnjudices.  There  is  prig- 
gishness  enough  at  Oxford  for  me.  A  woi*d  or  a 
phrase  too  often  repeated  gets  a  fictitious  value,  and 
at  hist  is  worshipped  as  a  sacred  truth  ;  and  he  who 
dares  handle  it  in  any  way  roughly  is  a  heretic  and 
a  villain :  the  word  Ilufbrm,  for  instance.  Now 
about  ^liss  Granby.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the 
young  lady's  acciuaintance.  ilay  I  ask  why  her 
name  was  mentioned  Just  now,  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity ?  " 

"  She  has  eighty  thousand  pounds,  Arthur,  and, 
if  I  could  see  her  my  daughter-in-law,  I  shouhl  not 
have  a  wish  ungratified." 

"  You  want  to  see  her  eighty  thous;uul  pounds  m 
the  family  ?  " 


"  Precisely." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  marry  her  yourself?  You 
are  not  old,  you  are  quite  :is  good-looking  as  ever 
1  remember  you  to  have  been,  and  she  would  sooner 
have  you  than  me.  There  would  not  be  the  same 
disparity  in  your  ages.  You  know  she  is  old  enough 
to  ne  my  mother." 

"  Then  you  are  determined  to  thwart  me  in 
this  V  " 

"Most  assuredly." 

"  Take  care,  sir." 

"  I  shall  take  very  good  care  I  don't  marry  Miss 
Granby.  Come,  don't  let  us  quarrel ;  we  quite  un- 
derstand one  another.  Tom  will  distinguish  him- 
self, and  be  taken  back  into  favor  again.  You 
know  he  has  got  a  commission  in  the  Austrian 
army  ?  " 

"  No.  It  is  impossible.  The  regulations  would 
not  permit  of  it." 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  our  aunt,  the  Prin- 
cess, at  Vienna,  it  seems.  She  has  managed  it. 
He  is  fiddling  at  the  top  of  the  tune  there." 

"  With  her  money,  I  suppose." 

'•  So  /  suppose." 

"  He  will  ruin  her,  as  he  would  have  ruined  me." 

"  I  fear  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  it." 

"  Can't  you  warn  her  V  " 

"  Yes,  1  can  warn  her,  and  so  I  can  warn  her 
brother,  my  most  gracious  father ;  and  so  I  can 
warn  the  thoroughgoing  Radicals :  but  with  the 
same  result  in  every  case." 

"  It  is  a  bad  busmess,"  said  the  Stjuire.  "  Your 
aunt  is  very  foolish,  Arthur.  And  she  has  got  a 
very  pretty  bit  of  money  of  her  own.  She  has  a 
terribly  slippery  tongue,  but  she  can't  have  a  bad 
heart.  Arthur,  I  believe  she  is  very  fond  of  me 
still,  and  I  have  not  spoken  a  civil  word  to  her  this 
twenty  years." 

"  More  shame  for  you,"  said  Arthur.  "  Why 
can't  you  be  kind  to  her  ?  It  is  all  nonsense,  you 
know." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  the  Sfjuii-e.  "  Come,  I  wisli  you 
would  drink  some  more  of  this  wine ;  it  is  real  Clos 
Vourgeot,  of  the  fii-st  crus.  I  imported  the  hogs- 
head with  Cass  of  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  ifa- 
selburn  ;  you  can  get  no  such  claret  at  Oxfbi-d." 

"  I  am  av,-are  of  it;  but  I  take  very  little  wine." 

"  I  fear  you  <lon't  take  enough.  What  makes 
you  so  pale  V  You  get  paler  year  by  yciu- :  some- 
times you  look  (juite  ghastly." 

'•  Yet  I  never  look  j7/,  do  I  ?  I  work  a  great 
deal,  —  a  very  great  deal,  —  and  very  nmch  by 
night.  In  consequence  of  something  a  fellow-tutor 
said  to  me  a  few  yejvrs  ago,  I  determined  to  work 
matheiimtics  up  to  the  Cambridge  standard,  and  I 
have  done  so.  I  am  now  examiner,  and  correcting 
the  paj)ers  hust  term  has  pidled  me  down.  Don't 
mention  my  health.  I  dislike  it.  I  am  jierfectly 
well." 

"  On  your  honor  ?  " 

"  On  my  honor.  I  have  never  had  a  day's  ill- 
ness since  I  wiis  a  boy.  The  reiison  I  di.slike  the 
mention  of  it  is  that,  to  me,  the  loss  of  health 
would  be  such  a  hideous  disaster." 

"  I  wi.sh  I  could  see  you  well  married,  Arthur." 

'*  I  thought  we  had  done  with  Miss  (Jranhy." 

"  So  we  have,  if  you  like.  One  could  as  soon 
make  water  mix  with  oil  jis  make  you  marry  any 
one  you  did  not  like  ;  unless  you  made  it  oiil  to  l>e 
yoin-  duty,  and  it  don't  seem  to  be  part  of  your  du- 
ty to  obey  your  father.  We  will  siiy  nothing  more 
about  her.     I  should  not  object  to  any  other,  pro- 
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vided  she  was  — ;  provided  she  met  your  views,  of 
course.     Is  there  such  a  one  ?  " 

Arthur,  usually  so  pale,  was,  in  spite  of  himself, 
burning  red  as  he  answered,  steadily,  "  No." 

"  You  are  perfectly  certain  that  you  mean  what 
you  say,  Arthur,  and  that  there  is  no  young  lady 
whatsoever?" 

"  I  ajn  perfectly  certain,"  replied  Arthur,  looking 
his  father  steadily  in  the  face,  and  getting  by  de- 
grees less  fiery  hot  about  the  ears.  "  There  is  no 
one  whatever." 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  It  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind.  That  sort  of 
thing  never  does,  depend  upon  it  —  Well,  I  '11 
say  no  more.  Now,  can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? 
You  must  want  some  money." 

"  I  don't  want  any  money,  thank  you.  But  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  reconsider  the 
measure  of  turning  the  widow  Granmore  and  her 
sons  out  of  their  farm." 

"  They  shall  stop  in  if  you  like,  at  i/our  request." 

"  I  only  want  justice  done.  I  only  want  to  see 
that  you  don't  do  yourself  more  injustice  with  the 
country.     What  is  your  case  ?  " 

The  Squire  stated  it  eagerly  and  volubly,  —  de- 
lighted to  have  a  chance  ot  justifying  himself  before 
a  perfectly  unbiassed  person.  "  Case,  sir  ?  it  is  all 
on  my  side.  I  allowed  her  and  her  three  lubberly 
sons  to  keep  the  farm  on  after  Granmore's  death,  on 
certain  conditions  as  to  crops  and  fences,  not  one 
of  which  has  been  fulfilled ;  they  have  neither 
brains,  energy,  nor  capital  to  fulfil  them.  She  is 
ruining  my  land.  She  is  destroying  the  capital  on 
which  she  professes  to  be  paying  interest.  She  is 
living  on  me.  She  is  breaking  every  law  of  politi- 
cal economy  ;  and  I  have  given  her  notice.  1  can- 
not have  my  land  destroyed  by  other  people's  wid- 
ows :  but,  after  all,  it  is  as  good  as  your  land  now, 
and,  if  you  say  let  her  stay,  she  shall  stay.  Only 
I  warn  you  that,  if  you  are  going  to  manage  the 
estate  on  those  principles,  you  had  better  let  me 
marry  Miss  Granby  in  real  earnest,  and  accept  a 
rent  charge." 

"  Well,"  said  Arthur,  "  in  strict  justice  your  case 
is  a  good  one ;  she  has  certainly  no  more  right  to 
ruin  your  land  than  to  pick  your  pocket.  Send  the 
baggage  packing.  You  are  only  a  capitalist,  you 
know,  and  must,  in  mere  honesty  towards  the  state, 
behave  as  any  other  capitalist.  If  she  is  actually 
over-cropping  the  land,  she  ought  to  go  on  every 
ground.  I  am  quite  convinced."  And  so  Arthur 
rose,  whistling. 

"  Is  there  no  middle  course  ?  "  said  the  Squire, 
before  he  had  reached  the  door. 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Any  middle  course.  Nothing  short  of  turning 
her  out  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  there  is  a  middle  course,  if  you  think 
yourself  justified  in  pursuing  it.  Renew  her  lease 
for  a  shorter  term  on  more  stringent  conditions,  and 
lend  her  some  money  at  four  per  cent  to  start  with. 
She  knows  what  she  is  about  fast  enough.  That  is 
a  middle  course.  I  don't  recommend  it,  or  other- 
wise :  I  only  point  it  out." 

*..  "  Well,  I  will  follow  your  advice  then,  young  sir. 
Is  it  the  new  fiufhion  at  Oxford  to  incur  obligations 
and  shirk  out  of  the  acknowledgment  of  them,  —  to 
persuade  a  man  to  do  what  you  wish  in  such  an  ill- 
conditioned  manner  that  the  objection  actually  ap- 
pears to  be  on  your  side  ?  I  will  do  as  you  wish, 
Arthur,  and  most  humbly  thank  you  for  asking 
me." 


Arthur  left  the  room,  and  waa  gone  about  ten 
minutes.  When  he  returned  he  came  in  very 
gravely,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  Squire's  shoulder. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for 
all  your  kindness  to  me,  more  particularly  in  this 
matter  about  the  farm.  I  will,  in  everything,  follow 
your  wishes  as  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  my 
private  judgment.  I  have  not  behaved  well  to  you 
to-night,  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness." 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

SOME  OF   AKTHUR'S   I'LANS   FOR  HIMSELF. 

It  cost  him  something  to  say  those  last  words, 
even  to  his  own  father. 

How  far  can  a  man,  even  of  the  strongest  will, 
succeed  in  curing  the  faults  of  his  character  ?  He 
may  repress  them  and  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of 
other  people  almost  entirely,  but  they  are  there 
incubating.  And  when  the  moral  system  gets  out 
of  order,  the  moral  gout  gets  twitching  again.  A 
man  has  generally  contracted  all  the  faults  of  char- 
acter he  will  ever  be  plagued  with  this  side  of  the 
grave  before  he  is  si.xteen ;  some  begin  hereditary, 
some  coming  through  foolish  education,  and  some 
through  evil  opportunity.  The  life  of  the  most  per- 
fect saint  would  be  the  life  of  a  man  who  by  mis- 
fortune had  found  himself  at  years  of  discretion 
the  heir  to  a  noble  crop  of  evil  moral  instincts, 
including  of  course  the  accursed  root  of  the  whole 
evil  tree,  selfishness;  and  yet  who  had  succeeded, 
through  all  states  of  ill  health,  poverty,  and  the 
temptation  of  prosperity,  in  keeping  them  in  repres- 
sion ;  in  never  even  betraying  to  the  world  the  fact 
of  the  temptation ;  the  fact  of  the  evil  disposition 
existing  at  all :  knowing  himself  to  be  often  in 
wish  a  sinner,  yet  acting,  throughout  his  life,  in 
every  relation  like  a  saint.  Such  a  character  is 
possil)le,  and  yet  even  of  such  a  character  one  could 
not  say  that  he  had  cured  his  won;e  instincts;  one 
could  only  say  that  he  had  most  nobly  suppressed 
them. 

There  are  those  who  hold  the  very  noble  and 
glorious  belief  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  persistent  imitation  of  Christ,  evil  instincts  them- 
selves become  eradicated,  and  at  the  last  that  the 
soul  itself  quits  the  body  in  perfect  accord  with  her 
Saviour.  Of  such  a  divine  creed  let  us  speak  with 
reverence,  and  deep  admiration.  We  have  not  to 
do  with  such  great  and  deep  matters  here.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  world  worldly. 

We  are  speaking  of  Arthur  Silcote :  a  man  who 
took  pride  in  dexterously,  and  with  shrewd  common 
sense,  steering  clear  of  the  Pantheists  of  tliose  times 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Tractarians  on  the  other : 
destructively  snapping,  bitterly  enough  at  times,  at 
the  weak  points  of  each ;  and  constructively  building 
up  a  most  (jueer  and  adaptive  form  of  Orthodoxy, 
which  the  more  advanced  and  embittered  spirits  on 
either  side  agreed  (in  that  if  in  nothing  else)  would 
certainly  get  him  a  bishopric  in  the  end. 

He  was  no  saint,  although  a  man  of  perfect  purity 
in  morals,  and  one  who  made  duty  ana  self-sacrifice 
(a><  he  thought)  the  first  objects  of  his  lite.  If  you 
told  him  that  ambition  and  love  of  power  were  the 
mainsprmg  of  most  of  his  actions,  he  would  honestly 
admit  it,  and  say  coolly  in  addition  that  he  felt  him- 
self fit  for  power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  his  duty 
to  acquire  it  Continual  and  uninterrupted  success 
from  his  very  youth  had  developed  in  him  that  form 
of  selfishness  which  we  call  self-confidence.     He  had, 
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with  his  self-confiJencc,  taken  stock  of  this  same  vice 
ainon<;  other,  real  and  imaginary,  imperfections,  to 
be  cured  in  his  scheme  of  making  himself  a  perfect 
and  successful  character;  and,  as  Mr.  Pip  when  he 
wrote  out  a  schedule  of  his  debts  and  letl  a  margin, 
thought  it  was  as  good  as  paying  them,  so  Arthur, 
when  he  wrote  down  "  overweening  self-confidence  " 
in  the  analysis  of  his  character,  alongside  of  gluttony 
and  laziness,  thought  that  the  former  devil,  being 
en  vmiye,  was  of  necessity  laid  with  the  two  others. 
Nevertheless,  Arthur  had  been  a  prig  at  school 
sometimes,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  spasmodic  elTorts 
to  the  contrary,  was  a  little  of  a  prig  now.  lie  was 
a  man  whose  goodness  shamed  one,  but  he  was 
without  the  quality  of  hunhommie  now,  as  he  was 
five  years  betbre,  when  the  old  tutor  at  Balliol 
warned  him  of  this  fault  in  his  character,  and  when 
he  so  faithfully  determined  to  amend  it. 

His  influence  among  undergraduates  was  less 
than  nothing.  The  year  of  his  proctorship  he 
was  nearly  howled  out  of  the  theatre  ;  although  no 
one  was  able  to  bring  a  single  case  of  injustice 
against  him.  Perfisctly  without  blame  himself,  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  make  allowances  for  lads 
scarcely  younger  than  himself.  He  had  been 
warned  about  the  reckless  stinging  use  of  his  tongue 
by  wise  and  good  friends,  and  he  thought  he  had 
concjuered  that  habit  at  least ;  but  with  overwork 
the  old  habit  came  back,  and  his  sentences  against 
undergraduates  were  embittered  sometimes  by  cruel 
wonls,  so  that  men  said  they  would  sooner  be  rusti- 
cated by  the  other  proctor  than  gated  by  him.  His 
manner  as  an  examnier,  too,  was  cold,  contemptuous, 
and  inexorable ;  the  "  shady  "  man,  whose  cruel  fate 
lell  him  to  Silcote  of  Balliol,  felt  himself  half  plucked 
before  he  began.  And  yet  there  were  about  half  a 
dozen  men,  all  of  the  first  mark  in  the  University, 
who  believed  in  him,  as  Joui-dan  believed  in  the 
yoimg  artillery  oflicer  Bonaparte,  and  who  swore 
that  he  was  not  only  the  cleverest,  but  the  best  and 
kindest  fellow  alive. 

His  ideas  alx>ut  women,  about  their  powers  of 
intellect,  their  great  weight  in  the  social  scale,  — 
whether  just  or  unjust, —  their  natural  capabilities 
of  learning  logical  reasoning,  —  whether  their  senti- 
mental conclusions  came  from  an  inferior  intellect 
or  fi-om  the  want  of  a  university  education,  —  are 
not  of  much  value,  seeing  that  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  them.  But  he  would  reel  it  you  off" 
by  the  yanl  about  women,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  comfortably,  and  would  leave  you  with  the 
impre^ion  that  they  were  to  be  tolerated,  but  that 
he  did  not  think  much  of  them.  Miss  Austen  V  O 
certainly,  but  then  any  one  could  write  a  novel. 
Her  novels  far  better  than  Smollett's  of  Fielding's  V 
Certainly,  they  were  more  entertaining,  and  were 
without  the  element  of  coarseness.  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  and  Miss  Herschell  ?  Thev  had  shown  a 
certiiin  capacity  for  figures.  Mrs.  Hemins  V  IVetty 
idea  of  rhythm  and  pathos.  Mis^  liarrett  ?  Well, 
he  would  give  you  Miss  Barrett,  if  you  came  to  that, 
provided  you  admitted  her  to  be  an  exception,  — 
otherwise  would  argue  on  until  it  was  time  to  knock 
out  of  college.  Madame  Dudevant,  then  ?  No,  on 
no  account.  She  only  reproduced  that  rebellion 
against  formulas  which  expressed  itself  in  the  lower 
thought  of  tlie  Ileformation  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Merc  overstated  cases  against  old  formulas, 
did  not  constitute  original  thought.  She  was  Heine's 
youngest  sister's  ghost,  without  his  powers  of  epigram 
or  rhythm.  Miss  Bronte  ?  A  good  and  nervous, 
though  coarse,   describer  of  a  narrow   landscape. 


And  so  on  :  on  this,  as  on  every  other  subject,  apt 
to  be  bitter  when  he  knew  his  subject,  and  trying  to 
be  smart  when  he  did  not. 

One  Christmas-day,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
a  most  absurd  accident  threw  him  very  awkwardly 
against  his  brother's  governess,  Miss  Lee.  He  had 
entertained  a  considerable  objection  to  that  young 
lady,  and  his  more  intimate  introduction  to  her  had 
been  exceedingly  unfortunate ;  but  fate  would  have 
it  that  he  should  try  to  remove  that  awkwardness 
by  sitting  beside  her  and  talking  to  her.  Perfect 
physical  beauty  and  grace,  combined  with  propin- 
quity and  opportunity,  will  have  their  due  eflect  as 
long  as  there  are  finely  organized  men  and  women 
in  the  world ;  and  so  Arthur,  by  the  end  of  that 
somewhat  memorable  evening,  discovered  that  Miss 
Lee  was  not  understood  where  she  was,  and  that 
her  studies  required  directing,  and  her  mind  form- 
ing :  in  short,  he  determined  to  devote  a  little  of  his 
spare  time  to  taking  Miss  Lee  in  hand,  and  seeing 
whether  or  no  it  was  too  late  to  make  anything  of 
her. 

Apparently  there  were  considerable  hopes  that 
Miss  Lee  would  not  become  an  utter  castaway.  He 
evidently  had  great  expectations  of  doing  some- 
thing with  her,  though  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  ; 
some  hope  of  providing  her  with  fixed  opinions  on 
which  to  shape  her  character,  and  of  giving  her  an 
object  in  life.  He  took  to  his  task  with  a  will,  and 
Miss  Lee's  profound  submissive  reverence  evidently 
gave  him  satisfaction,  for  he  persevered  in  a  way 
which  drew  the  warmest  praise  from  his  brother. 
She  was  ignorant  of  poetry  (she  suppressed  the  fact 
of  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  with  Byron)  ; 
she  must  be  introduced  to  the  exquisite  tender 
purity  of  Tennyson,  and  have  the  deeper  passages 
explained  to  her,  —  sometimes.  Madam  Dora  declares, 
in  the  square  by  moonlight.  She  was  ignorant  of 
history ;  he  was  kind  enough  to  read  to  her  aloud 
the  account  of  a  Highland  fight,  in  which  thirty 
people  were  killed  with  the  usual  brutality,  in  the 
sonorous  prose  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay.  Further, 
Miss  Lee's  touch  on  the  piano  was  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, it  wanted  firmness  for  sacred  music ;  and  noth- 
ing but  Arthur's  continued  attention  cured  her  of 
the  odious  habit  of  keeping  her  wrists  higher  than 
the  keys.  In  short,  it  was  the  old  story,  —  Mon- 
seigneur  amused  himself.  He  was  short  antl  sharp 
with  her  at  times,  and  at  times  angry,  for  the  poor 
girl,  though  not  naturally  dull,  was  dull  by  habit ; 
and,  used  as  she  was  to  reckless  freedom,  at  times 
his  drilling  and  his  exigence  were  almost  unbear- 
able. 

At  first  she  submitted  to  him,  and  used  her  every 
effort  to  please,  from  mingled  motives  of  respect,  of 
fear,  and  of  the  wish  to  attract  him.  He  was  in 
her  eyes  a  very  great  man  lndee<l,  a  king  among 
men,  a  man  respected,  consulted,  and  looked  up  to 
by  all  the  other  men  she  knew  of,  the  savage  old 
Squire  included ;  a  man  whose  prestige  was  para- 
mount in  their  little  world,  and  whom  she,  and  in- 
deed others,  believe<l  to  have  the  same  weight  and 
consideration  in  the  world  as  he  had  in  his  own 
family  :  there  are  such  men  in  most  families  which 
are  removed  from  the  real  worlil.  So  she  had  be- 
gun by  trying  to  please  him,  and  gain  his  esteem 
(and  his  admiration  too,  perhaps,  for  she  had  a  look- 
ing-glass) ;  and  went  on  to  find  that  he  was  wondrous 
handsome,  and  that  his  speech  was  so  pregnantly 
suggestive  of  all  kinds  of  unknown  knowledge,  and 
of  sourees  of  intellectual  pleasure  of  which  slie  had 
never  dreamt,  that  she  had  forgot  about  her  beauty, 
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and  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  notice  one  so  far  inferior  to  him  in  every 
way  as  herself.  If  after  that  fiasco  of  his  on  the 
Christmas  eveninfr,  she  had  thought  of  attracting  him 
by  her  fiiee,  that  idea  soon  pa.ssed  away.  Slie  for- 
got herself  by  comparison  of  herself  with  him ;  in 
siiort,  to  use  the  old  formula,  the  po6r  girl  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  him.  In  an  mnocent,  silly  way 
she  had  thought  she  would  have  liked  a  lover  to  fetch 
and  carry  for  her.  She  had  got  one  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  but  there  was  no  fetch  and  carry  about  this 
one. 

And  Mr.  Arthur  all  this  time  ?  Why  Mr.  Ar- 
thur could  look  his  father  straight  in  the  face  and 
say  there  was  no  woman  in  tTie  case  at  all,  and 
mean  it  too.  But  his  temper  began  to  suffer  in 
these  times.  In  Convocation  and  in  Common  Room 
he  was  getting  an  ugly  name  in  that  way,  and  his 
best  friends  were  lamenting  it.  His  enemies,  who 
were  many,  allowed  him  any  amount  of  ability,  but 
said  that  his  temper  had  always  been  bad,  and  was 
getting  worse,  and  that  his  temper  would  shelve 
him  effectually.  His  friends  said  that  there  was  not 
a  better  hearted  fellow  in  Christendom,  but  that  he 
was  trying  too  much,  and  that  his  nerves  were  get- 
ting shaky.  Neither  party  knew  that  his  fresh  irri- 
tability anjse  from  the  fact  that  he  was  thinking  too 
much  of  his  brother's  governess,  and  steadily  trying 
to  deny  the  fact  to  himself,  —  that  towards  the  end 
of  each  term  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  forgetting, 
pr  believing  that  he  had  forgotten,  the  existence  of 
such  a  jierson ;  but  that  at  the  beginning  of  each 
vacation  his  wilful  legs  carried  him  to  his  brother's 
school-room,  where  he  saw  her  again  ;  and  found  her 
improved  in  intelligence  and  beauty  each  time; 
proving  by  her  improvement  that  she  had  perpend- 
ed ever^  hint  and  suggestion  of  his,  and  acted  on 
them  with  diligent  reverence,  and  an  intelligence 
which  seemed  to  "  scjuare "  itself  (mathematically 
speaking)  month  afler  month,  and  promised  in  time 
to  become  very  great.  He  began  to  see  that  in  this 
sometime  dowdy,  careless  girl  there  existed  a  very 
noble  nature,  and  not  a  little  intellect ;  and  that  he 
had  awakened  them.  He  wished  he  had  never  seen 
her,  a  hundred  times  a  week.  If  he  ever,  in  his  in- 
exorable plans,  "  contracted  an  alliance  "  (he  had 
no  idea  of  your  Darby-and-Joan  marriages)  lie  must 
h<ive,  first  of  all,  "connection."  Such  a  preposter- 
ous action  as  that  of  marrying  Miss  Lee  meant  ruin, 
retirement  to  a  college  living,  and  a  wa.sted  life.  It 
wjis  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  And,  be- 
sides, the  girl's  manners !  He  could  train  her  in 
other  ways  ;  but  what  man  could  speak  to  a  woman 
on  the  subject  of  manners  ?  It  was  a  worse  matter 
than  tlie  "  connection  "  business.  Yahoo  brothers- 
in-law  were  bad  enough,  but  they  might  be  pen- 
sioned. A  wife  whose  family  wjus  without  interest 
was  bad  enough  too ;  but  a  wife  who  was  so  Jitterly 
without  knowledge  of  some  of  the  ways  of  the  worlii 
as  iMiss  Lee,  was  (juite  out  of  the  question. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

SOME  OF  MR.  HET-rs's   M.AXS  Koll   HIMSKLF  ANO  OTHKKS. 

O.NK  of  the  circumstances  which  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  notice  moi-e  prominently  is  the  ex- 
traordinary friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between 
S(|uire  Sileote  and  Mr.  lietts. 

It  had  begim  in  the  battle-royal  Avith  the  Sir 
Ilugli  Brockliss  faction,  about  the  removal  of  St. 
Mary's   Hospital   into  the  country.      Mr.   Betts's 


shrewdness,  his  bold  bull-<log  stj'le  of  fighting,  the 
rough  carelessness  of  speech  natural  enough  in  a 
somewhat  coarse  man  finding  himself  among  supe- 
rior.*, who  were  perfectly  aware  of  his  antecedents, 
and  very  much  inclined  to  snub  him  ;  more  than 
all,  perhaps,  his  intense  dislike  and  contempt  for 
Sir  Hugh  Brockliss,  —  natural  enough,  also,  for  men 
of  his  class  are  very  apt  to  hate  the  class  next 
above  them  :  all  these  things,  combined  with  the 
profoundest  respect  for  the  Squire  himself,  had  won 
Silcote's  heart,  and  he  had  admitted  Betts  to  his  in- 
timacy in  a  wonderful  manner.  As  time  went  on 
he  found  that  Mr.  Betts  suited  him,  and  became 
necessary  to  him ;  and  Arthur,  coming  suddenly 
from  Oxford  once,  was  very  much  astonished  to 
find  Mr.  Betts  quietly  ensconced  opposite  his  father 
before  the  fire,  with  dessert  and  wine  between  them, 
as  comfortable  as  could  be. 

"  This  is  queer,"  he  thought,  "  but  it  may  lead  to 
good.  Algy's  head  trumpeter  as  the  governor's 
chief  confidant.  If  the  fellow  will  not  trumpet  too 
loud,  this  may  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  won- 
der if  he  has  tact  enough  to  see  that." 

He  had  qtiite  as  much  tact  as  Arthur  in  his  way. 
He  once,  in  a  nattn-al  manner,  when  the  conversa- 
tion led  easily  up  to  the  point,  mentioned  Algy's 
noble  behavior  to  him  in  a  manly,  straightforward 
way,  and  left  the  leaven  to  work. 

"  It  '11  end  in  a  legacy,  mayhap  ;  but,  as  for  that, 
the  S(pure's  is  a  better  life  than  Algernon's.  I'll 
do  all  I  can  ;  but  time  is  the  word,  and  caution. 
That  old  Princess  !  I  wish  she  was  choked  with  her 
diamonds,  or  smothered  in  one  of  her  satin  gownds, 
or  hung  in  her  own  Vallanceens.  I  'd  give  a  ten 
pun'  note,  my  lad,  to  know  what  games  you  have 
been  uj)  to  in  foreign  parts  in  your  time,  and  why 
you  are  everlastingly  bobbing  up  and  down  to 
Kriegsthurni's  in  a  black  veil.  There  's  a  nail  loose 
in  one  of  your  shoes,  madam,  or  you  would  n't  be 
hand  and  glove  with  the  most  pig-eyed,  false-hearted, 
ten-languaged  "  (Mr.  Betts  distrusted,  with  a  true 
British  distrust,  those  who  spoke  foreign  tongues) 
"  rascal  in  Europe.  I  could  buy  your  secret  of  him, 
my  latly,  if  I  was  rich  enough  ;  but  where  would  be 
the  use  of  sporting  my  shillings  against  your  pounds  ? 
Old  P'rankyjianny  knows  all  about  you,  too,  but  he 
is  such  a  stuck-up,  honorable,  poverty-struck  old 
swell  that  I  a5  much  dare  ask  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
There 's  old  Miss  Kaylock,  too  ;  I  was  present  when 
she  was  in  the  library,  rummaging  aniong  the  old 
books  according  to  custom;  and  she  was  talking 
as  pleasant  to  me  as  need  be,  and  as  confidential ; 
but  when  you  came  in,  rustling  with  your  silks,  she 
shut  up,  did  the  old  girl,  all  in  a  minute,  as  tight  as 
a  Chubb's  safe,  and  begins  a  bowing  and  scraping, 
and  sticking  her  old  nose  in  the  air ;  ay,  and  looked 
the  princess  all  over,  as  well  as  you,  and  better  too. 
S/ic  knows.  But  she  is  no  good.  One  of  the  same 
sort  as  Frankypanny.  That  Boginsky,  he  is  a  regu- 
lar young  sieve  ;  he  'd  be  the  fellow  to  work,  but  I 
never  did  trepan  a  loose-mouthed  man,  except  in 
the  way  of  business,  and  I  never  will.  Neverthe- 
less, my  fine  Madam,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you 
for  your  well-meant  effort  to  hoist  me  out  of  this  ; 
and,  if  I  can  i)ut  a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  you  may 
rely  on  my  doing  so  with  a  thorough  good  will." 

For  the  Princess  strongly  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Betts  at  Silcotes.  Among  her  better 
reasons  for  this,  one  can  see  that  she  distrusted  him 
because  he  belonged  strongly  to  the  faction  of 
the  dispossessed  prince  Algernon  ;  and  it  was  pos- 
sible, with  such  a  whijnsical  man  as  her  brother, 
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that  his  ol<l  tlislikc  of  Alptrnon  might  die  out  under 
new  infUience,  to  the  terrible  detrinient  of  her  <lar- 
ling  Tom,  now  become  a  pest  and  an  exjiensive 
nuisance  to  his  father.  Arthur,  in  case  of  being 
heir,  woidd  deal  nobly  by  his  brother ;  from  the 
wronged  Algernon  Tom  could  not  hope  much,  she 
argued,  not  knowing  that  the  Quixotic  Algernon,  in 
his  blind  devotion  to  Tom,  would  have  most  likely 
given  him  back  nearly  everything,  or,  at  least, 
would  have  trusted  him  with  far  more  than  would 
the  shrewder  Arthur.  Among  the  most  ignoble 
motives  for  her  dislike  of  Mr.  Betts  was  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Betts,  having  done  a  vast  deal  of  foreign 
business  in  his  life  among  shaky  Continental  bonds, 
was  intimate  with  a  great  many  very  shaky  Conti- 
nental characters,  and  chiefly  with  Kriegsthurm, 
whose  close  acquaintance  with  the  chances  of  for- 
eign revolutions  had  made  him  a  most  useful  man 
in  old  times,  and  whose  information  he  had  paid  for 
handsomely. 

She  knew  that  Betts  and  Kriegsthurm  were  in- 
timate, and,  with  her  usual  foolishness,  asked  her 
brother  if  he  was  aware  of  the  sort  of  character  he 
was  bringing  into  his  house ;  giving  an  account  of 
Betts's  bankruptcy,  with  a  great  many  fresh  particu- 
lars invented,  I  fear,  on  the  spot.  Silcote  had  told 
her  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  Mr.  Betts's  bank- 
ruptcy, biit  that  he  liked  the  man.  He  said  it  so 
very  quietly,  that  she  saw  at  once  tliat  she  had 
only,  by  being  too  quick  and  eager,  aroused  the 
old  obstinacy  in  him,  and  gave  iq)  her  point  di- 
rectly :  becoming  at  once  intensely  civil  and  polite 
to  Mr.  Betts.  '       ^ 

A  woman  who  shifted  her  tactics  in  the  most 
transparent  manner  on  the  smallest  ceoasion,  a  wo- 
man who  in  details  never  knew  her  mind  i'or  two 
days  together,  and  yet  who,  with  regard  to  a  few 
great  objects,  which  her  weak  brain  was  capable 
of  understanding,  could  show  a  persistency  to  which 
the  stupid,  narrow  obstinacy  of  her  brother  was  as 
nothing!  Some  person  remarking  once  to  Miss 
Raylock  that  they  wonderecl  how  such  a  very  de- 
cided person  as  the  S<|uire  could  have  such  a  very 
weak  and  silly  sister,  that  shrewd  old  lady  re- 
marked, "  You  little  know  her.  She  is  a  thousand 
times  more  Silcote  than  Silcote  himself.  She  is  the 
greatest  living  impersonation  of  Silcotism,  which  lias 
tbund  its  latest  development  in  that,  to  me,  drea<l- 
ful  yoimg  gentleman  Arthur.  You  mai/  prevent  her 
from  havmg  her  own  way,  but  it  will  take  two  or 
three  of  the  best  of  you  to  do  it.  And  she  is  not  a 
ba«l  woman  at  bottom." 

From  this  time  one  of  the  leading  purposes  of  the 
Princes.s*8  life  was  the  elimination  of  Betts.  She 
did  not  exactly  know  why,  or  even  settle  with  her- 
self whether  or  no  it  was  better  to  make  a  friend  of 
him.  She  knew  what  she  wantt-d  done,  and  Betts 
was  in  the  way  of  doing  it.  lietts  was  a  cleverer 
person  than  herself,  and  she  was  afraid  of  negotia- 
tion on  that  ground.  He  must  be  removed.  She 
had  only  her  old  set  of  weapons  to  fight  with,  —  mis- 
representation, patience,  and  affectionate  politeness 
towards  the  victim.  Betts  knew  her  object,  and 
understood  her  artifices,  and  she  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  did  so ;  but  she  knew,  better  than 
twenty  Bettses,  the  jjower  of  everlasting  affection- 
ate civility :  it  lulls  the  most  hard,  bitter  man  to 
sleep  some  time  or  another,  particularly  when  it  is 
administered  by  a  princess.  The  victim  is  sure  to  be- 
come confidential  sooner  or  later,  and  commit  himself. 
Her  instincts  in  this  respect  were  better  than  Betts's 
shrewdness;  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  Betts  had 


nothing  in  reserve  about  his  previous  life  with  the 
exception  of  his  bankruptcy,  of  which  all  the  world 
knew.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  a  man  who  was  on  the  best  terms  with  her 
beloved  Kriegsthurm  must  have  some  fact  in  his 
biography  in  reserve  ;  which  fact  could  be  Ixjught 
from  Kriegsthurm  for  a  consideration  and  made  use- 
fid.  And  Kriegsthurm  was  a  great  silent  ox  of  a 
fellow,  who  was  not  to  be  suddenly  or  spiismodically 
moved  without  a  large  outlay ;  and  Tom  was  very 
expensive  to  her  now  that  his  father  had  pitched  him 
overboard ;  and  so  all  outward  and  vigorous  action 
against  Betts  was  given  up  for  a  while. 

In  a  short  time  Betts  saw  this ;  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  her  very  closely  until  he  S4iw  that  she  was  pas- 
sive, and  then  knowing  all  the  time  that  she  was 
the  key  to  all  the  cross  purposes  in  the  house,  he 
began  his  work.  He  neither  saw  end  or  object  at 
first ;  he  only  saw  that  the  Dark  Squire  (whom  he 
found  to  be  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all)  had  been 
abused,  and  he  guessed  that  the  Princess  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  evident- 
ly to  gain  an  influence  over  the  Squire,  and  that 
was  not  very  difficult. 

What  the  whole  Silcote  family  are  plagued  with 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  moral  ossification  of  the 
brain.  Some  time  in  his  earthly  career  each  mem- 
ber of  this  family  seems  to  get  an  idea  into  his  head, 
which  never  can  be  got  out  again  without  severe 
worldly  afillction,  and  the  patient  efforts  of  all  the 
well-meaning  friends  of  the  family.  And  a  notice 
over  thine  is,  that  obstinate  families  of  this  kind 
always  have  so  many  friends. 

The  most  foolish  obstin;icy  among  us  does  beget 
some  respect.  Silcote  himself,  in  spite  of  his  brutal 
rudeness,  was  most  highly  resj)ected  and  feared  in 
the  county.  Arthur  was  respected  at  Oxford. 
Algernon,  when  he  began  to  develop  the  family 
failing,  was  respected  even  by  the  Protestant  party 
in  the  parish  :  even  !Miss  Raylock  respected  the 
Princess,  though  she  declined  to  acknowledge  it. 
But  we  have  to  do  with  Silcote  himself  now.  His 
particular  form  of  the  family  failing  had  led  to  his 
shutting  himself  out  of  all  society,  until  he  began,  as 
a  shrewd  man,  to  see  that  he  was  falling  behind- 
hand with  the  world.  To  him  appeared  Betts,  keen, 
cunning,  an<l  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world  from 
which  the  Squire  had  dissociated  himself  so  long. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Betts's  influence  over  him 
very  soon  became  almost  equal  to  that  of  Arthur  '? 

"  I  want  to  see  the  right  done  here,"  Betts  said 
to  himself;  "  but  it  is  all  so  wrong,  that  I  don't  see 
my  way  lu  the  right.  The  Squire  is  not  wise,  but 
that  is  a  family  failing.  However,  here  is  twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  a  year  to  be  manceuvred,  right 
way  or  wrong  way,  and  it  is  a  precious  sight  better 
fun  working  other  folks'  money  than  your  own. 
Ah  !  thei*e  you  are,  my  good  frit'nd  Scpiire  Silcotes, 
cominrj  over  the  lawn  to  consult  me  about  buying 
those  Welsh  bullocks,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  I 
know  no  more  about  l)ullocks  than  I  do  about 
church  decorations.  If  I  was  a  fool  I  should  pre- 
tend to  know  something  about  them,  but  as  I  ain't 
a  fool,  I  shall  chaff  you  about  coming  to  a  stock- 
broker for  agricultural  information.  All  you  Sil- 
cotes want  a  dry  nurse  to  take  care  of  you ;  only 
she  mustn't  be  particular  about  having  her  shins 
kicke<l,  or  her  nose  bit  off." 

"Mr.  Betts,"  said  the  S<piire,  "would  you  mind 
coming  down  to  the  green,  and  looking  at  some 
Welsh  bullocks  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  've  no  objection  to  look  at  your  bullocks.  Squire, 
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onlv  bar«jaining  that  you  should  tell  me  which  is  the 
head  and  which  is  the  tail." 

"  I  wanted  your  advice  with  regard  to  buying 
them." 

"  When  was  the  bailiff  took  ill,  then  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  ill." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  ask  him  about  the  bullocks  ? 
He  knows  a  deal  Ijettor  about  them  than  a  .«!tock- 
broker.  You  ask  too  much  advice,  Squire ;  and, 
what  is  more,  take  too  little." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

JAMES     HAS     A     WET     WALK. 

"  Stand  there,"  said  Dora,  "  and  I  will  show  you 
how  it  all  was.  You  are  not  quite  in  the  right  place 
yet.  You  must  stand  close  to  the  fire  with  your 
hands  spread  out,  blinking  your  eyes.  There,  that 
is  just  exactly  the  way  you  stood  on  the  very  first 
night  in  that  very  same  place,  with  all  the  dogs 
round  you,  and  your  face  all  bleeding  and  bruised, 
and  your  dirty  little  cap  in  your  hand,  and  your 
dirty  little  smock-fix)ck  all  over  mud ;  and  you 
looked  such  a  poor  little  mite  of  a  thing  that  I 
cried  about  you  when  I  went  up  stairs,  and  was 
peevi:-h  with  Anne  because  she  wanted  to  go  on 
with  the  silly  play  about  the  Esquimaux." 

James  Sugden  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking 
into  the  fire,  without  answering.  He  had  grown  to 
be  a  very  handsome  upstanding  young  fellow  indeed  ; 
with  more  than  the  usual  share  of  physical  beauty, 
and  a  remarkably  clear,  resolute  pair  of  eyes.  There 
was  also  a  dexterous,  rapid  grace  about  all  his  move- 
ments, not  generally  observable  in  sixth-form  hob- 
bedehoy  youths.  He  still  wore  the  uniform  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  was  in  age  about  seventeen. 

For  the  first  time  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Squire  to  spend  his  midsummer  vacation  at  Silcotes, 
and  join  Algernon's  children  in  their  yearly  holi- 
days at  their  grandfather's  grand  house.  He  had 
hitherto  spent  all  his  vacations  since  the  removal  of 
the  school  in  Lancaster  Square ;  and  the  summer 
vacation  had  been  very  dull  to  him  ;  for  Dora  and 
Reginald,  with  the  younger  ones,  had  always  been 
at  Silcotes.  He  had  been  condemned  to  drag  on 
the  burning  long  summer  days  alone  with  Algernon 
and  Miss  Lee,  and  had  always  longed  intensely  for 
the  time  to  come  to  return  to  school.  This  year, 
however,  Mr.  Betts  had  written  to  him  to  say  that 
he  was  to  render  himself  at  Silcotes  by  five  o'clock 
on  the  twentieth  of  June  without  fail.  So,  commit- 
ting liis  box  to  an  intricate  system  of  cross  country 
carriers,  —  each  of  whom  was  supposed  to  meet  the 
other  without  fail  at  obscure  villages,  and  remember 
a  vast  number  of  obscure  directions,  —  he  had  said 
good  by  to  his  old  friend,  Ben  Berry,  the  porter, 
and,  taking  only  an  ordnance  map  and  his  sketch- 
book, had  started  from  St.  Mary's  by  the  Lake  early 
in  the  summer's  morning,  with  his  face  set  straight 
towards  Silcotes.  "  Only  two  half-counties  to 
walk  through,  before  the  afternoon,  my  Ben,"  he 
said  on  starting.  "  Not  much  that,  hey  !  Not  so 
bad  as  the  journey  down  here." 

A  resolute  young  fellow  enough.  A  Silcotc 
could  not  have  been  more  resolute.  The  glory  of 
the  <lay  waned  as  he  walked  stoutly  on,  until'  he 
saw  his  familiar  old  Boisey  in  the  hazy  dim  distance 
at  noon.  The  distance  was  very  hazy,  and  the  air 
was  very  close  and  hot,  yet  he  held  on  through  a 
country  utterly  strang«!  to  him,  choosing  always,  by 
that  geographical  genius  which  one  sees  in  some 
men,  but  not  in  very  many,  the  roads  which  would 


suit  his  purpose,  and  end  somewhere ;  in  preference 
to  tliose,  apparently  as  much  traftic-worn  !is  tJie 
others,  which  only  delude  one  by  le;uling  to  the 
parsonage-house  and  the  church.  The  course  was 
northeast,  and  the  great  Alps  of  thunder-cloud, 
creeping  up  through  the  brown  haze,  had  met  him 
and  were  overhead,  when  having  crossed  the  infant 
Loddon  at  Wildmoor,  and  having  delayed  to  pick, 
for  Dora,  a  nosegay  of  the  beautiful  gemus  and 
orchises,  which  to  him,  coming  from  the  heatli-coun- 
try,  seemed  so  rare  and  so  rich,  he  turned  into  the 
deep  clay  lanes  towards  the  heath. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  SNOBS. 

Thursday  last,  October  25,  is  a  day  marked  in 
our  calendar  with  the  name  of  Crispin.  Its  anni- 
versary, four  and  a  half  centuries  ago  was  celebrated 
by  30,000  Englishmen  in  the  famous  victory  of 
Agincourt  that  was  fought  "  upon  St.  Crispin's 
day,"  which  will  ever  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  "  Crispin  Crispian,"  if  it  were  only  for  that 
stirring  speech  that  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Henry  V.  The  festival  of  Crispin  is  also  observed 
by  that  numerous  class  of  our  community  —  esti- 
mated at  the  last  census  at  280,000  —  who  have 
taken  him  for  their  tutelary  saint.  Not  only  in  the 
Northamptonshire  seats  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facture, but  at  Sheffield,  Stirling,  and  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and  Scotland, 
Crispin  Clubs  and  Crispin  Societies  flourish  and 
abound,  whose  membere  keep  their  annual  festival, 
occasionally  with  out-door  processions,  but  always 
%vith  that  feasting  and  drinking  to  which  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  times  has  sunk  the  holy-day  into  the 
holiday.  An  old  adage,  of  Scotch  parentage,  says, 
"  On  twenty-fifth  October,  ne'er  a  souter  's  sober." 
The  word  "  souter "  takes  us  to  Tam  O'Shanter's 
bosom  friend,  Souter  Johnny,  who  was  really  John 
Lauchlin,  a  shoemaker  at  Ayr ;  it  is  Scotch  for  cob- 
bler, and  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  sutoi;  and,  in 
fact,  is  similarly  spelt  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when,  in 
the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  he  speaks  of  Watt 
Tinlinn,  sutor  and  archer. 

Another  Scotch  word  for  shoemaker  is  "  cordiner," 
which  they  borrowed  in  the  olden  days  of  "  Quen- 
tin  Durward"  from  the  French  cordinnier,  after- 
wards cordonnier ;  and,  in  Paris,  there  were  two 
shoemakers'  societies,  called  the  Freres  Cordonniers, 
who  respectively  enrolled  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Crispin  and  his  brother  Crispinian.  Our 
own  Englisii  word  cordwainer  is  merely  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  corduainicr,  from  Cordua,  Cordova, 
in  Spain,  from  whence  Avas  imported  the  leather  that 
was  most  prized  for  shoes,  and  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  Hudibrastic  couplet  that  chronicles  some  re- 
markable connoisseurs  in  suffering :  "  Some  have 
been  kicked,  till  they  know  whether  a  shoe 's  of 
Spanish  or  neat's  leather."  Not  but  what  shoes  have 
been  made  of  many  other  materials,  from  the 
prunello  of  Pope  to  the  golden  slippers  of  Wolsey 
and  Julius  C»esar ;  and  wood,  iron,  silver,  cloth,  flax, 
silk,  paper,  ami  rushes  have  all  been  pressed  into 
their  manufacture.  Five  years  before  the  victory  of 
Agincourt,  in  1410,  the  English  followers  of  Crispin 
had  been  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  Henry 
IV.,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cordwainers  and  Cob- 
blers' Company,"  and  they  have  a  fine  Hall  in  Great 
Distaff-lane,  St.  Paul's,  London  ;  although  they  have 
long  since  dropped  from  their  designation  the  word 
Cobbler,  and  only  retain  the  more  ancient  term,  as 
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it  is  set  forth  in  "  The  Art  and  Mystery  of  a  Cord- 
■wainor,"  by  Frederick  Rees,  published  in  1813.  The 
wonl  Cobbler  has  passed  into  contempt ;  yet  it  is 
capped  in  opprobriinn  by  that  other  word  Snob, 
the  vulgar  epithet  of  a  shoemaker ;  and  as  so  many 
thousands  ot  them  have  just  been  celebrating  the 
Festival  of  Snobs,  we  may  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  by  devoting  a  brief  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject 

We  naturally  ask  at  the  very  outset,  the  reason 
why,  —  why  is  a  Shoemaker  called  a  Snob  ?  but  it 
is  sometimes  easier  to  raise  a  ghost  than  to  lay  one  ; 
to  ask  a  question  than  to  return  a  satisfactory  reply. 
There  arc  various  epithets  for  shoemakers :  they 
who  vamp  up  old  shoes  and  pass  them  for  new  ones 
are  pleasantly  termed  "  translators  "  ;  and  there  are 
welters,  repairers,  clobberers,  clickers,  blockers,  run- 
ners, closers,  and  cleaners,  whose  vocations  are  ex- 
plained by  their  titles  with  tolerable  clearness.  We 
can  even  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  "  women's 
men  "  and  "  man's  men,"  and  those  who  "  under- 
stand their  trade,"  like  Lord  Foppington's  bootma- 
ker in  Vanbrugh's  play.  But  "  Snobs  ! "  why  are 
St.  Crispin's  sons  branded  with  this  nickname  ?  In- 
vention has  already  been  expended  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Snob.  When  a  nobleman's  son  is  en- 
tered at  a  univei*sity,  he  is  put  down  on  the  college 
books,  in  abbreviated  Latm,  as  "  fil.  nob."  ;  and, 
similarly,  his  companion  without  a  handle  to  his 
name  might  be  written  down  as  "  s.  nob,"  —  the  s 
standing  lor  sine ;  and  hence  the  Snob  was  simply 
the  man  who  was  not  a  Nob.  This  is  certainly  a 
more  ingenious  derivation  than  that  which  takes  us 
to  .sine  obolo,  and  makes  the  poor  Snob  to  be  a  man 
"  not  worth  a  rap  " ;  but,  clearly,  all  this  h<vs  nothing 
to  do  with  Crispin's  craft,  but  pertains  to  the  class 
that  Thackeray  so  vigorously  handled  in  his  famous 
history  of  the  race. 

The  word  Snob  is  evidently  not  restricted  in 
meaning  to  a  non-university  man,  although  so  de- 
fined by  the  Gradus  ad  Cantabrigiam,  by  Bristed's 
"  Five  Years  in  an  English  University,"  and  by 
Hall's  "  College  Words  " ;  nor  even  to  "  a  mean, 
vnlgar  person,"  as  by  Halliwell  and  Webster ;  nor 
even  to  a  stranger  hunting  in  the  "  swell  countries," 
as  in  Nimrod's  "  Chaco,"  and  Aiken's  picture,  where 
"  Snob  takes  the  lead  "  of  the  hunting-field.  And, 
although  the  latest  edition  of  Ilotten's  "  Slang  Dic- 
tionary "  gives  us  a  resume  of  some  of  these  mean- 
ings, and  says  that  the  word  is  "  the  nickname  usu- 
ally applied  to  Crispin,  a  maker  of  shoes,"  it  does 
not  attempt  to  enlighten  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  epithet.  Our  useful 
contemporary,  Notes  and  Queries,  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  likely  source  in  which  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  this  nature,  and  to  receive  its  solution,  if  there 
were  any  to  be  given ;  but,  although  the  question 
was  a.sked  in  one  of  its  earliest  numbers,  and  al- 
though sixteen  years  have  since  passed,  no  one  of  its 
many  correspondents  is  a  suflicient  (Edipus  to  solve 
the  enigma,  —  Why  is  a  Shoemaker  called  a  Snob  ? 
At  the  time  referred  to.  Dr.  Gatty  considered  the 
word  not  to  be  an  archaism,  and  thought  that  it 
could  not  be  found  in  any  book  printed  before  the 
present  century ;  and  that,  though  Shoemakers  were 
called  Snobs  in  the  North  of  England,  the  word  was 
not  to  be  found  in  Brockett's  "  Glossary  of  North 
Country  >Vord8." 

It  so  happens  that  we  can  brin^  forwani  an  exam- 
ple that  the  sons  of  Crisj)in  retained  their  peculiar 
nickname  up  to  the  month  of  the  celebration  of  the 
recent  Festival  of  Snobs ;  for,  at  the  Birmingham 


Quarter  Sessions,  last  Monday  fortnight  (Oct.  8), 
an  old  offender  who  was  found  guilty  of  housebreak- 
ing, and  sentenced  to  eight  years'  penal  servitude, 
made  an  imaginative  defence,  in  which  he  sought  to 
lay  the  blame  on  some  shoemakers  with  whom  he 
had  been  drinking ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  rambling  speech,  he  referred  to  these  men  as 
"snobs,"  and  to  the  implements  of  their  trade  as 
"  snobs'  tools  "  ;  and  he  briefly  described  their  habits 
by  remarking  that  they  are  "  men  for  fuddling  when 
they  go  on  the  spree."  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear 
proof  that,  up  to  the  present  year,  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber is  still  observed  as  a  Festival  of  Snobs.  Prob- 
ably the  word  is  not  older  than  the  Tom-and-Jerry 
days  of  the  Prince  Regent,  when  Snip  was  the  name 
for  a  tailor,  from  his  snipping  the  cloth  ;  and  its  two 
first  letters  would  fall  trippingly  from  the  tongue  for 
an  alliterative  title  for  his  brother  craftsman,  the 
shoemaker ;  while  the  other  two  letters,  ob,  might 
possibly  be  taken  from  the  humble  cobbler  or  the 
great  Hoby.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  random 
conjecture ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  limit  the  use 
of  the  word  to  the  present  century,  as  we  are  unable 
to  discover  it  in  the  pre-Hoby  period.  There  is  no 
trace  of  it  in  that  rare  and  valuable  little  volume, 
"  The  History  of  the  Gentle  Craft,"  nor  in  similar 
treatises,  including  even  the  Hypodemanla,  or  the 
History  of  the  Passion  of  Shoebuying;  the  Scytoto- 
mical  Decameron,  or  Ten  joyous  Days  in  a  Shoe- 
warehouse  ;  the  Sutrina  Hobeana,  Soleary  System, 
Ars  Calcearia,  and  those  other  wonderful  works 
mentioned  in  a  certain  prospectus  of  a  book,  entitled 
"  The  Street  Companion,  or  the  Young  Man's  Guide 
and  the  Old  Man's  Comfort,  in  the  Choice  of  Shoes," 
supposed  to  be  written  "  by  the  Rev.  Tom.  Foggy 
Dribble,"  and  to  which  a  most  erudite  article  was 
devoted  in  the  London  Magazine  of  1825. 

Of  course  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  witty  bur- 
lescjue,  by  Charles  Lamb,  on  the  antiquarian  and 
biblioraanic  tastes  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dib- 
din,  and  wa."-  a  companion  article  to  those  apocryphal 
memoirs  of  Liston  and  Munden,  the  former  of  which 
was  quoted  as  veritable  information  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  "  Modern  Eccentrics,"  in  Temple  Bar 
for  last  July.  And  equally  as  ineffectual  as  were 
those  projected  classics  of  Charles  Lamb's  brain  in 
yielding  a  counterpart  to  the  epithet  "  Snob,"  must 
have  been  the  Baron  of  Bardwardine's  Glossarium, 
with  its  learned  distinctions  between  the  caligrc  and 
socci.  But  this  Baron  was  a  true  gentleman,  and 
although  not  a  member  of  the  gentle  craft,  was  pep- 
mittetl  to  add  to  his  paternal  coat-of-anns  the 
"  budget  or  bootjack,  disposed  salter-wise,"  in  con- 
sideration of  his  knightly  service  to  his  royal  master 
in  undoing  the  latchet  of  his  brogue.  Although  the 
bootj.ick  IS  not  mentioned  as  a  heraldic  quartering 
by  Randidl  Holmes  in  his  "  Academic  of  Armorie," 
yet  that  venerable  master  in  his  coat-armor  speaks 
of  sandals,  buckles,  tyes,  latchets,  and  wedges  borne 
in  heraldry.  And  (Granger  tells  us  of  one  Thomas 
Knight,  of  Oxford,  who  was  greatly  skilled  in  her- 
aldry, and  who  might  have  been  a  king-at-arms,  but 
who  "  sunk,  in  a  few  years,  from  a  shoemaker  to  a 
cobbler."  Here  the  cobbler  is  evidently  ranked  as  a 
person  much  below  the  shoemaker ;  but  in  Flanders 
the  Company  of  Cobblers  not  only  take  precedence 
of  the  Company  of  Shoemakers,  but  bear  for  their 
arms  a  boot  with  an  imperial  crown  upon  it. 

They  ascribe  this  honor  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  who  was  fond  of  wandering  incognito,  and  on  a 
certain  night  strolled  into  a  cobbler's  stall  to  get  his 
boot  mended.     He  found  the  cobbler  making  merry 
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with  his  friends;  and,  when  he  jjreferred  his  request, 
was  toltl  that  they  were  keepin<;;  the  festival  of  Cris- 
pin, and  that  no  work  could  be  done  on  that  day  for 
any  man,  even  though  he  were  Charles  himself;  but 
that  he  w;is  welcome  to  come  and  join  them  in 
drinking  to  St.  Crispin,  for  the}-  were  as  merry  as 
the  Emperor  himself  could  be.  As  this  invitation 
jumi)ed  with  tlie  Emperor's  humor,  he  accepted  it. 
and  joined  them  in  their  drinking.  "  Here  's 
Charles  V.'s  health  ! "  said  the  cobbler.  "  Do  you 
love  him?"  asked  the  Emperor.  "Love  him," 
said  the  cobbler,  "  ay,  I  love  his  long-noship  well 
enough  ;  but  I  should  love  him  more  if  he  would 
tax  us  less."  They  finished  St.  Crispin's  day  very 
pleasantly  ;  and  on  the  morrow  the  Emperor  sent 
for  the  cobbler  to  the  palace,  and  mightily  surprised 
him  hy  thanking  him  tor  his  hosintality  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  asking  him  to  name  what  reward  he 
would  like  best.  The  amazed  cobbler  took  the 
night  to  think  of  it,  and  on  the  next  day  appeared 
before  the  Emperor,  and  requested  that  the  cobblei-s 
of  Flanders  might  bear  for  their  coat-of-:irms  a  boot 
with  a  crown  upon  it.  It  was  such  a  moderate  re- 
(|uest  that  tlie  Emperor  told  him  he  would  not  only 
grant  that,  but  another  also ;  whereupon  the  son  of 
Crispin  asked  that  the  Cobblers  might  take  prece- 
dence of  the  Shoemakers ;  a  request  which  was  also 
granted  to  him. 

Cobblers  are  generally  of  a  contemplative  dispo- 
sition. The  bulk  is  a  brown  study  in  which,  from 
the  condition  of  the  boot,  they  can  diagnose  the 
other  characteristics  of  Hercules.  Blucliers  and 
Hessians  indicate  certain  proclivities,  high-lows  are 
representative,  and  brogues  are  suggestive.  Then 
shoemakers  have  never  been  described  in  contemptu- 
ous and  fractional  terms  as  tailors  have  been.  A 
Cobbler  has  been  told  to  stick  to  his  last,  but  his  last 
is  never  held  up  in  the  severe  way  in  which  a  goose 
is  always  dressed  at  the  expense  of  j)Oor  snip.  In 
fact,  we  have  a  proverb  recognizing  the  superiority 
of  the  material  with  which  the  shoemaker  works 
over  everything  else.  It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the 
nice  distinction  that  appears  to  exist  between  a  cob- 
bler and  a  shoemaker.  The  Cobbler  was  evidently 
a  man  whose  sphere  of  ambition  was  limited ;  and 
was  as  happy  as  that  cobbler  who  lived  in  a  stall 
that  served  him  for  kitchen  and  parlor  and  hall,  to 
whom  Henry  VIII.  paid  a  visit  in  disguise.  But  as 
Lackington,  the  shoemaker,  poet,  and  bookseller, 
said,  —  '•  Cobblers,  from  Crispin  boast  their  public 
spirit,  and  all  are  upright,  downriglit  men  of  spirit"; 
or,  as  Pope  wrote  of  "  the  ajironed  cobbler  and  the 
parson  gown'd,"  when,  "  cobbler-like,"  the  parson 
got  drunk,  —  "  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of 
it  the  fellow,  the  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunello." 
And  if  there  is  any  moral  that  can  bt;  drawn  from 
these  anecdotes,  it  would  seem  to  be  this,  —  Don't 
expect  to  have  your  boots  mended  on  the  2."jth  of 
October,  for  St.  Crispin's  day  is  the  Festival  of 
Snobs. 
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BOOK  II.  — CHAPTER  III. 

T  n  i:     H  U  A  I>  O  W     OK    DEATH. 

Mr.  Cakku tiikus  was  an  early  man  ;  no  dan^r 
of  any  skulking  among  the  niunerous  hands  which 
found  employment  on  the  Poynings  esUite.  If  the 
eye  of  the  master  be  indeed  the  spur  of  the  servant, 


Mr.  Carruthers's  dependants  had  quite  enough  of 
that  stimulant.  He  made  his  rounds  every  morn- 
ing at  an  hour  which  the  in-door  servants,  who  were 
obliged  to  have  breakfast  ready  on  his  return,  con- 
sidered heathenish,  and  the  out-door  servants  de- 
clared savored  of  slave-driving.  ^Irs.  Brookes 
knew  that  she  should  have  no  difliculty  in  procur- 
ing a  private  interview  with  her  mistress  on  the 
morning  following  Mr.  Dalrymple's  visit,  as  an  hour 
and  a  half  always  elapsed  between  Mr.  Carruthers's 
leaving  the  house  and  his  wife's  ringing  for  her 
maid.  Tlie  old  woman  looked  worn  and  weary  and 
very  old,  a.s  she  peered  from  behind  a  red-cloth  door, 
which  shut  olF  the  corridor  on  Avhich  Mr.  Carru- 
thers's dressing-room  opened  from  the  grand  gallery, 
and  watched  her  master  take  his  creaking  way  down 
the  staircase,  looking  as  he  went  more  full  of  self- 
importance  than  usual,  and  treading  more  heavily, 
as  if  the  weight  of  the  Home  Office  communication 
had  got  into  his  boots. 

When  he  had  disappeared,  and  she  had  heard  the 
click  of  the  lock  as  he  opened  the  great  door  and 
went  out  into  the  pure  fresh  morning  air,  Mrs. 
Brookes  emerged  from  behind  the  partition  door, 
and  softly  took  the  way  to  ^Irs.  Carruthers's  bed- 
room. Tlie  outer  door  wa.s  sliglitly  open,  the  heavy 
silken  curtain  within  hung  closely  over  the  aperture. 
Tlie  old  woman  pushed  it  gently  aside,  and,  noise- 
lessly crossing  the  room,  drew  the  window-curtain, 
and  let  in  sullicient  light  to  allow  her  to  see  that 
Mi-s.  CaiTuthers  was  still  sleeping.  Her  face,  pale, 
and  even  in  repose  bearing  a  troubled  expression, 
was  turned  towards  the  ohl  woman,  who  seated  her- 
self in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  bed,  and  looked  si- 
lently and  sadly  on  the  features,  whose  richest  bloom 
and  earliest  sign  of  fading  she  had  so  faithfully 
watched. 

"  How  am  I  to  tell  her  ?  "  she  thought.  "  How 
am  I  to  make  her  see  what  I  see,  su^j)ect  what  I 
sjspect?  and  yet  she  must  know  all,  for  the  le.ist 
imprudence,  a  moment's  forgetfulness,  would  ruin 
him.     IIow  am  I  to  tell  her  ?  " 

The  silver  bell  of  a  little  French  clock  on  the 
chimney-piece  rang  out  the  hour  melodiously,  but 
its  warning  struck  upon  the  old  woman's  ear  men- 
acingly. There  was  much  to  do,  and  little  time  to 
do  it  in ;  she  must  not  hesitate  longer.  So  she  laid 
her  withered,  blanched  old  hand  upon  the  polished, 
ivory-white  fingers  of  the  sleeper,  lying  with  the 
piirposelessness  of  deep  sleep  upon  the  coverlet,  and 
addressed  her  as  she  had  been  used  to  do  in  her  girl- 
hood, and  her  early  desolate  widowhood,  when  her 
humble  friend  had  been  wellnigh  her  only  one. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  my  dear  Mrs.  Carru- 
thers's hand  twitched  in  her  light  grasp  ;  she  turned 
her  head  away  with  a  troubled  sigh,  but  yet  did  not 
wake.  The  ohl  woman  spoke  again  :  "  jVIy  dear,  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you." 

Then  iSIrs.  Carruthers  awoke  fully,  and  to  an  in- 
stantaneous comprehension  that  something  wa.s 
wrong.  All  her  fears,  all  her  suspicions  of  the  day 
before,  returned  to  her  mind  in  one  flash  of  appre- 
hension, and  she  sat  up  white  and  breatliles.s. 

"  What  is  it,  Ellen '/  Iliis  he  found  out  ?  Docs 
he  know  V  " 

"  Who  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

"  Mr.  Carruthers.  Does  he  know  George  was 
here  V  " 

"  (jod  forbid,"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  trembling 
tone 

She  felt  the  task  she  had  before  lier  almost  be- 
yond her  power  of  execution.    But  her  mistress's 
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question,  her  instinctive  fear,  had  given  her  a  little 
help. 

'•  No,"  she  said,  "  he  knows  nothing,  and  God 
send  he  may  neither  know  nor  siisnert  anythinj^ 
al)out  our  dear  lx)y ;  but  you  nmst  l>e  quiet  now 
and  listen  to  uie,  I'or  I  must  have  said  my  say  beCore 
Dixon  comes,  —  she  must  not  find  me  here." 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
who  h;ui  sat  uj)  in  bed,  and  was  now  looking  at  the 
old  woman,  with  a  face  which  had  no  more  trace  of 
color  than  the  pillow  from  which  it  had  just  been 
raised.  "  Tell  me,  KUen ;  do  not  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense. Is  anything  wrong  about  George  V  It  must 
concern  him,  whatever  it  is." 

'*  My  dear,"  began  Mrs.  Brookes,  —  and  now  she 
held  the  slender  fingers  tightly  in  her  withered 
palm,  —  "I  fear  there  is  something  very  wrong  with 
George." 

"  Is  he  —  is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  the  mother,  in  a 
faint  voice. 

'•  No,  no ;  he  is  well  and  safe,  and  far  away  from 
this,  I  hope  and  trust." 

Mrs.  Carruthers  made  no  answer,  but  she  gazed 
at  her  old  friend  with  irresistible,  pitiful  entreaty. 
Mi's.  Brookes  answered  tlie  dumb  appeal. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  '11  tell  you  all.  I  must,  for  his 
sake.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  business  that 
brought  that  strange  gentleman  here,  he  that  went 
out  with  m;ister,  and  dined  here  last  night  ?  No, 
you  don't.  I  thought  not.  Tliank  God,  you  have 
got  no  hint  of  it  from  any  one  but  me." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Carruthers,  in  a  yet 
fainter  voice. 

"  Do  you  remember,  when  George  was  here,  in 
Febniary,  you  gave  him  money  to  buy  a  coat  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  Sirs.  Carruthoi*s  rather  sighed  than  said. 
"  He  bought  one  at  Evans's,  and  lie  was  remarked 
by  the  old  man,  who  would  know  him  again  if  he 
saw  him.  The  business  on  which  the  strange  gen- 
tleman came  to  master,  was  to  get  him  to  help,  as  a 
magistrate,  in  finding  the  person  who  bought  that 
coat  at  Evans's,  Amherst." 

"  But  why  V  What  had  he  done  ?  How  was 
the  coat  known  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  and  now  she  laid 
one  arm  gently  round  her  mistress's  shoulder  as  she 
jcaned  against  the  pillows,  "  the  wearer  of  that  coat 
is  8us^)ecled  of  having  murdei*ed  a  man,  whose  body 
wjis  found  by  the  riverside  in  London  the  other 
day." 

"  My  God  ! "  moaned  the  mother,  and  a  hue  as  of 
death  overspread  her  features. 

"My  dear,  he  did  n't  do  it.  I'm  sure  he  did  n't 
do  it.  I  would  stake  my  soul  ujx)n  it ;  it  is  .some 
dreailful  mistake.  Keep  up  until  I  have  done,  for 
God's  sake,  and  George's  sake,  keep  up,  —  remem- 
ber there  is  no  d.inger  unless  you  lose  courage  and 
give  them  a  hint  of  anything.  Be  suiv  we  shall  find 
he  has  sold  the  coat  to  some  one  else,  ami  that  some 
one  has  done  this  dreadful  thing.  But  you  must 
keep  up  —  here,  let  me  batiie  your  face  and  hands 
wliile  I  am  talking,  and  then  I'll  go  away,  and, 
when  Dixon  comes,  you  must  just  say  you  are  not 
well,  and  don't  mean  to  get  up  to  breakfjist,  and 
then  I  shall  have  an  excuse  for  coming  to  you. 
There !  you  arc  better  now,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  yes, 
don't  try  to  speak ;  I  'II  tell  you  without  asking," 
she  went  on,  in  a  rapid  whisper.  "  The  strange 
gentleman  and  master  .saw  Evans,  and  he  told  them 
when  hesoM  the  co.nt,  and  the  .sort  of  person  he  sold 
it  to  ;  but  (ribson  an<l  Thomas  say  he  could  not 
have  told  them  distinct,  for  they  heard  the  strange 


gentleman  saying  to  master,  in  the  carriage,  that 
the  description  was  of  no  use.  And  I  am  certain 
sure  that  there  is  not  the  least  suspicion  that  he  has 
ever  been  in  Amherst  since  he  bought  the  coat." 

"  I  don't  undei>t;uid,"  stammered  Mrs.  CaiTU- 
thei"s.     "  When  —  when  did  this  happen  '?  " 

"  A  few  days  ago :  it 's  all  in  the  papers." 

]Mrs.  Carruthers  groaned. 

"  Nothing  about  George,  but  about  finding  the 
l)ody  an<l  the  coat.  It  is  .all  here."  The  old  wo- 
man took  a  tightly  folded  newspaper  from  her  pock- 
et. The  light  was  too  dim  for  her  to  read  its  con- 
tents to  her  mistress,  who  was  wholly  incap.ablc  of 
reading  them  herself.  Mi-s.  Brookes,  j)aper  in  hand, 
was  going  to  the  window,  to  withdraw  the  curtain 
completely,  when  she  paused. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  Dixon  will  be  here  too  soon. 
Better  that  you  should  ring  for  her  at  once,  and  send 
her  for  me.  Can  you  do  this,  my  dear?  keeping 
yourself  up  by  remembering  that  this  is  only  some 
dreadful  mistake,  and  that  George  never  did  it,  — 
no,  no  more  tiian  yon  did.  Can  you  let  me  go  away 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  come  back  to  you  ? 
Kemember,  we  cannot  be  too  careful,  lor  his  sake, 
and  if  Dixon  found  me  here  at  an  unusual  hour,  the 
servants  would  know  there  is  some  secret  or  another 
between  us." 

"I  can  bear  anything,  —  I  can  do  anything  you 
tell  me,"  was  Mi-s.  Carruthers's  answer,  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"  Well,  then,  first  lie  down,  and  I  will  close  the 
curtains  and  leave  you.  AVhen  I  have  had  time  to 
get  to  my  room,  ring  for  Dixon.  Tell  her  you  are 
ill.  When  she  lets  the  light  in  she  will  see  that  for 
herself,  and  desire  her  to  send  me  to  you." 

In  another  minute,  the  room  was  once  more  in 
darkness,  and  Mrs.  Brookes  went  down  the  grand 
staircase,  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  any  of  the  ser- 
vants, crossed  the  hall,  and  gained  her  own  apart- 
ment without  being  observed.  A  short  time,  but 
long  to  her  impatience,  had  elapsed,  when  Mrs. 
Carruthers's  maid  knocked  at  the  door,  and  having 
received  permission  to  enter,  came  in  witli  an  im- 
portant face.  She  delivered  the  message  which 
Mrs.  Brookes  was  expecting,  and  added  that  she 
had  never  seen  her  lady  look  so  ill  in  all  her  born 
days. 

"  Looks  more  like  a  corpse,  I  do  assure  you,  than 
like  the  lady  as  I  undressed  last  night,  and  circles 
under  her  eyes,  dreadful.  I  only  hope  it  ain't  ty- 
pus,  for  I  'm  dreadful  nervous,  not  being  used  to 
sickness,  which  indeed  I  never  engaged  for.  But, 
if  you  please,  Mrs.  Brookes,  you  was  to  go  to  her 
immediate,  and  I  'm  to  let  iliss  CaiTuthers  know  as 
she 's  to  make  tea  this  morning  lor  master,  all  to 
their  two  selves,  which  he  won't  like  it,  I  dare 
say." 

Then  the  talkative  damsel  went  her  way  to  Miss 
Carruthers's  room,  anil  Mrs.  Brookes  hurried  to  that 
of  her  unhappy  mistress.  She  had  again  raised  her- 
self in  the  Injd,  and  w;ts  looking  eagerly  towanls  the 
door,  with  hollow,  hajrgard  eyes,  and  lips  iishy  pale, 
whose  trembling  she  in  vain  tried  to  control. 

"  Lock  both  doors,  Ellen,"  she  said,  "  and  tell  me 
all.  Give  me  the  paper ;  I  can  read  it,  —  I  can, 
indeed." 

She  took  it,  and  rcail  it  steatlily  through,  —  read 
it  with  the  s.ime  horrible  emotion,  a  thousand  times 
intensifie<l,  which  had  agitated  the  faithful  servant 
only  a  few  hours  prt'viously.  Standing  by  the  l)ed- 
side,  Mrs.  Brooks  gazed  upon  her  pale,  convulsed 
features,  as  she  recad,  and  ever,  as  she  saw  the  in- 
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creasinj;  i^jony  wliich  they  betrayed,  she  murmured 
in  accents  of  earnest  entreaty,  — 

"  Don't,  my  dear,  for  God's  sake,  don't,  not  for  a 
moment,  don't  you  believe  it.  He  sold  the  coat,  de- 
pend upon  it.  It  looks  very  bad,  very  black  and 
bad,  but  you  may  be  sure  there 's  no  truth  in  it. 
He  sold  tlie  coat." 

She  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  When  Mrs.  Carruthers 
had  read  the  last  line  of  the  account  of  the  inquest 
on  the  body  of  the  unknown  man,  the  paper  dropped 
from  her  hand  ;  she  turned  upon  the  old  nurse  a  face 
which,  from  that  moment,  she  never  had  the  power 
to  forget,  and  said,  — 

"  lie  wore  it  —  I  saw  it  on  him  on  Friday,"  and 
the  ne.\t  moment  slipped  down  among  the  pillows, 
and  lay  as  insensible  as  a  stone. 

The  old  woman  gave  no  alarm,  called  for  no  assist- 
ance, but  silently  and  steadily  applied  herself  to  re- 
calling Mrs.  Carruthers  to  consciousness.  She  had 
no  fear  of  interruption.  Mr.  Carruthers  invariably 
went  direct  to  the  breakfast-room  on  returning  from 
his  morning  tour  of  inspection,  and  Clare  would  not 
visit  Mrs.  Carruthers  in  her  own  apartment  unasked. 
So  Mrs.  Brookes  set  the  windows  and  doors  wide 
open,  and  let  the  sweet  morning  air  fan  the  insensi- 
ble face,  while  she  applied  all  the  remedies  at  hand. 
At  length  Mrs.  Carruthers  sighed  deeply,  opened  her 
eyes,  and  raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  where  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  wet  hair. 

"  Hush,  m}'  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  as  she  made  an 
almost  inarticulate  attempt  to  speak.  "  Do  not  try  to 
say  anything  yet.    Lie  quite  still,  until  you  are  better." 

Mi-s.  Carruthers  closed  her  eyes  again  and  kept 
silent.  When,  after  an  interval,  she  began  to  look 
more  life-like,  the  old  woman  said,  softly,  — 

"  You  must  not  give  way  again  like  this,  for 
George's  sake.  I  don't  care  about  his  wearing  the 
coat.  I  know  it  looks  bad,  but  it  is  a  mistake,  I  am 
quite  sure.  Don't  I  know  the  boy  as  well  as  you  do, 
and  may  be  better,  and  don't  I  know  his  tender 
heart,  with  all  his  wildncss,  and  that  he  never  shed  a 
fellow-creature's  blood  in  auger,  or  for  any  other 
reason.  But  it 's  plain  he  is  suspected,  —  not  he,  for 
they  don't  know  him,  thank  God,  but  the  man  that 
wore  the  coat,  and  we  must  warn  him,  and  keep  it 
from  master.  Master  would  go  mad,  I  think,  if 
anything  like  suspicion  or  disgrace  came  of  Master 
George,  more  than  the  disgrace  he  thinks  the  poor 
boy's  goings  on  already.  You  must  keep  steady  and 
composed,  my  dear,  and  you  must  write  to  him. 
Are  you  listening  to  me '?  Do  you  understand 
me  ?  "  asked  the  old  woman,  an.xiously,  for  Mrs. 
Carruthers's  eyes  were  wild  and  wandering,  and  her 
hand  twitched  convulsively  in  her  grasp. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  murmured,  "  but  I  tell  you,  Ellen, 
he  wore  the  coat,  —  my  boy  wore  the  coat." 

"  And  /  tell  you,  I  don't  care  whetlier  he  wore 
the  coat  or  not,"  repeated  Mi-s.  Brookes,  emphati- 
cally. "  He  can  explain  that,  no  doubt  of  it ;  but 
he  must  be  kept  out  of  trouble,  and  you  nuist  be 
kept  out  of  trouble,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that,  is 
to  let  him  know  what  brought  the  strange  gentleman 
to  Poynings,  and  what  he  and  master  found  out. 
Kemember,  he  never  did  this  thing,  but,  my  dear, 
he  has  been  in  bad  hands  lately,  you  know  that ;  for 
have  n't  you  suffered  in  getting  him  out  of  them,  and 
I  don't  say  but  that  he  may  be  mixed  up  with  them 
that  did.  I  'm  afraid  there  can't  be  any  doubt  of 
that,  and  he  must  Ije  warned.  Try  and  think  of 
what  he  told  you  about  himself,  not  only  just  now, 
but  when  he  came  here  before,  and  you  will  see 
some  light,  I  am  sure." 


But  Mrs.  Carrythers  could  not  think  of  anything, 
could  not  remember  anything,  could  see  no  light 
A  deadly  horrible  conviction  had  seized  upon  her 
iron  fingers  clutched  her  heart,  a  faint  sickening  ter- 
ror held  her  captive,  in  body  and  spirit;  and  as  the 
old  woman  gazed  at  her,  and  found  her  incapable 
of  answering,  the  fear  that  her  mistress  w<is  dying 
then  and  there  before  her  eyes  took  possession  of  her. 
She  folded  up  the  newspaper  which  had  fallen  from 
Mrs.  Carruthers's  hand,  upon  the  bed,  replaced  it  in 
her  pocket,  and  rang  the  bell  for  Dixon. 

"  My  mistress  is  very  ill,"  she  said,  when  Dixon 
entered  the  room.  "  You  had  better  go  and  find 
master,  and  send  him  here.  Tell  him  to  send  for 
Dr.  Munns  at  once." 

Dixon  gave  a  frightened,  sympathizing  glance  at 
the  figure  on  the  bed,  over  which  the  old  woman 
was  bending  with  such  kindly  solicitude,  and  then 
departed  on  her  errand.  She  found  Mr.  Carruthers 
still  in  the  breakfiist-room.  He  was  seated  at  the 
table,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  newspaper,  from  which 
he  had  evidently  been  reading,  when  Dixon  knocked 
at  the  door ;  for  he  was  holding  it  slightly  aside,  and 
poising  his  gold  eye-glass  in  the  other  hand,  when 
the  woman  entered.  Mr.  Carruthers  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  being  disturbed,  and  he  did  not  like  it,  so 
that  it  was  in  a  tone  of  some  impatience  that  he 
said,  — 

"  Well,  Dixon,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  If  you  ple2ise,  sir,"  replied  Dixon,  hesitatingly, 
"  my  mistress  is  not  well." 

"  So  I  hear,"  returned  her  master ;  "  she  sent 
word  she  did  not  mean  to  appear  at  breakfast." 
He  said  it  rather  huffily,  for  not  to  appear  at  break- 
fast was,  in  Mr.  Carruthers's  eyes,  not  to  have  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  and  not  to  have  a  well-regulated 
mind  was  very  lamentable  and  shocking  indeed. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  Dixon  went  on,  "  but  I  'm  afraid  she  's 
very  ill  indeed.  She  has  been  fainting  this  long 
time,  sir,  and  Mrs.  Brookes  can't  bring  her  to  at  all. 
She  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  send  for  Dr.  Munns  at 
once,  and  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  stej)  up  and 
see  my  mistress,  sir  ?  " 

"  God  bless  my  soul,"  said  Mr.  Carruthers,  pettish- 
ly, but  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  pushing  his  chair 
away.  "  This  is  very  strange  ;  she  has  been  exposing 
herself  to  cold,  I  suppose.  Y'es,  yes,  go  on  and  tell 
Mrs.  Brookes  I  am  coming,  as  soon  as  1  send  Gibson 
for  Dr.  Munns." 

Dixon  lefl  the  room,  and  Mr.  CaiTuthers  rang 
the  bell,  and  desired  that  the  coachman  should  at- 
tend him  immediately.  When  Dixon  had  entered 
the  breakfast-room,  Clare  Carruthers  had  been 
standing  by  the  M-indow,  looking  out  on  the  garden, 
her  back  turned  towards  her  uncle.  Slie  had  not 
looked  round  once  during  the  colloquy  between  her 
uncle  and  his  wife's  maid,  but  had  remained  quite 
motionless.     How  Mr.  Carruthers  addressed  her. 

"  Clare,"  he  said,  "  you  had  better  go  to  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers." But  his  niece  was  no  longer  in  the  room  ; 
she  had  softly  opened  the  French  window,  and 
passed  into  the  flower-garden,  carrying  among  the 
sweet,  opening  flowers  of  the  early  summer,  and  in- 
to the  serene  air,  a  face  which  might  have  vied  in  its 
rigid  terror  with  the  face  up  stairs.  When  Mr. 
Carruthers  had  come  in  that  morning,  and  joined 
Clare  in  the  pretty  breakf;ist-room,  he  was  in  an  un- 
usually pleasant  mood,  and  had  greeted  his  niece 
with  uncommon  kindness.  He  had  found  every- 
thing in  good  order  out  of  doors.  No  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  his  absence  to  neglect  the  inex- 
orable sweepings  and  rollings,  the  clippings  and 
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triinmin{»s,  the  ganlcning  and  grooming.  So  Mr. 
Carrutliers  was  in  gootl-humor  in  consequence,  and 
also  because  he  was  still  nourishing  the  secret  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  which  had  sprung  up  in  his 
magisterial  breast  under  the  flattering  influence  of 
^Ir.  Dalrvinple's  visit  So  when  he  saw  Clare 
seated  before  the  breakfast  equipage,  looking  in  her 
simple,  pretty  morning  dress  as  fair  and  bright  as 
the  morning  it«'elf,  anci  when  he  received  an  intima- 
tion that  he  was  not  to  expect  to  see  his  wife  at 
breakfiust,  he  recalled  the  resolution  he  had  made 
last  night,  and  determined  to  broach  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Dalrymple's  visit  to  his  niece  without  delay. 

A  pile  of  letters  and  newspapers  lay  on  a  salver 
beside  Mr.  Carruthers's  plate,  but  he  did  not  attend 
to  them  until  he  had  made  a  very  respectable  begin- 
ning in  the  way  of  breakfast.  He  talked  to  Clare 
in  a  pleasant  tone,  and  presently  a.sked  her  if  she 
had  been  looking  at  the  London  papers  during  the 
last  few  days.  Clare  replied  that  slie  had  seldom 
read  anything  beyond  the  deaths,  births,  and  mar- 
riages, and  an  occasional  leader,  and  had  not  read 
even  so  much  while  she  had  been  at  the  Sycamores. 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  uncle  ?  "  she  said.  "  Is  there 
any  particular  news  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  there  is,"  replied  Mr.  Carruthers, 
pompously.  "  There  is  a  matter  attracting  public 
attention  just  now  in  which  I  am,  strange  to  say,  a 
good  deal  interested,  —  in  which  responsibility  has 
been  laid  on  me,  indeed,  in  a  way  which,  though  flat- 
tering, —  very  flattering  indeed,  —  is,  at  the  same 
time,  embarnussing." 

Mr.  Carruthers  became  more  and  more  pompous 
with  every  word  he  spoke.  CJare  could  not  repress 
a  disrespectful  notion  that  he  bore  an  absurd  resem- 
blance to  the  turkey-cock,  whose  struttings  and  gol> 
blings  had  often  amused  her  in  the  poultry-yard,  as 
he  mouthed  his  words  and  moved  his  chin  about  in 
Lis  stifT  and  spotless  cravat.  His  niece  was  rather 
surprised  by  the  matter  of  his  discourse,  as  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  importance 
to  society  at  large  with  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings, 
and  cherished  a  rather  settled  conviction  that, 
mighty  potentate  as  he  was  within  the  handsome 
gates  of  Poynings,  the  worlil  outside  wagged  very 
independently  of  him.  She  looked  up  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  interest  and  also  of  surprise,  but  for- 
tunately she  did  not  give  utterance  to  the  latter  and 
certainly  predominant  sentiment. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Carruthers,  "  a  murder 
has  been  committed  in  London  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  It  is  a  most  mysterious  afTair,  and 
the  only  solution  of  the  my.stery  hitherto  suggested 
is  that  the  motive  is  political." 

He  paused,  cleared  his  throat,  once  more  settled 
his  chin  comfortably,  and  went  on,  while  Clare  lis- 
tened, wondering  more  and  more  how  such  a  matter 
could  affect  her  uncle.  She  was  a  gentle-hearted 
girl,  but  not  in  the  least  silly,  and  quite  free  from 
any  sort  of  afTectation  ;  so  she  expressed  no  horror 
or  emotion  at  the  mere  abstract  idea  of  the  murder, 
as  a  more  young-ladybh  young  lady  would  have 
done. 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  she  said,  simply,  as  he  paused. 

Mr.  Carruthers  continued,  — 

"  The  murdered  man  was  found  by  the  river-side, 
stabbed,  and  robbed  of  whatever  money  and  jewel- 
ry he  had  jwxs^essed.  He  was  a  goo<l-l(X)king  man, 
young,  and  evidently  a  foreigner  ;  but  there  were  no 
means  of  identifying  the  body,  and  the  inijuest  was 
adjourned^^ —  in  fact,  is  still  adjourned." 

"  What  an  awful  death  to  come  by,  in  a  strange 


country  ! "  said  Clare,  solemnly.  "  How  dreatlful  to 
think  that  his  friends  and  relatives  will  perhaps 
never  know  his  fate  !  But  how  did  they  know  the 
poor  creature  was  a  foreigner,  uncle  V  " 

*'  By  his  dress,  my  dear.  It  appears  he  had  on  a 
fur-lined  coat,  with  a  hood,  —  quite  a  foreign  article 
of  dress ;  and  the  only  person  at  the  inquest  able  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  crime  was  a  waiter  at  an  eat- 
ing-house in  the  Strand,  who  said  that  the  murdered 
man  had  dined  there  on  a  certain  evening  —  last 
Thursday,  I  believe  —  and  had  worn  the  fur  coat, 
and  spoken  in  a  peculiar  squeaky  voice.  The  waiter 
felt  sure  he  was  not  an  Englishman,  though  he  spoke 
good  English.  So  the  inquest  was  acljourned  in 
order  to  get  more  evidence,  if  possible,  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  murdered  man,  and  also  that  of  the 
last  person  who  had  been  seen  in  his  company. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  matter  in  which  I  am  in- 
terested." 

Clare  watched  her  uncle  with  astonishment  as  he 
rose  from  his  chair  and  planted  himself  ujion  the 
hearth-rug  before  the  fireplace,  now  adorned  with 
its  summer  ornaments  of  plants  and  flowers,  and 
draped  in  muslin.  Taking  up  the  familiar  British 
attitude,  and  looking,  if  possible,  more  than  ever 
pompous,  Mr.  Carruthers  proceeded,  — 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  Clare,  that  the 
visit  of  the  gentleman  who  came  here  yesterday,  and 
with  Avhom  I  went  out,  had  reference  to  this  mur- 
der." 

"  How,  uncle  ?  "  exclaimed  Clare.  "  What  on 
earth  have  you,  or  has  any  one  here,  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Wait  until  I  have  done,  and  you  will  see,"  said 
Mr.  Carruthers,  in  a  tone  of  stately  rebuke.  "  The 
last  person  seen  in  the  company  of  the  man  afterwards 
found  murdered,  and  who  dined  with  him  at  the 
tavern,  wore  a  coat  which  the  waiter  who  recognized 
the  body  had  chanced  to  notice  particularly.  The 
appearance  of  this  person  the  man  failed  in  describ- 
ing with  much  distinctness,  but  he  was  quite  positive 
about  the  coat,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  man 
and  hung  up  on  a  peg  with  his  own  hands.  And 
now,  Clare,  I  am  coming  to  the  strangest  part  of  this 
strange  story." 

The  girl  listened  with  interest  indeed,  and  with 
attention,  but  still  wondering  how  her  uncle  could  be 
involved  in  the  matter,  and  perhaps  feeling  a  little 
impatient  at  the  slowness  with  which,  in  his  self-im- 
portance, he  told  the  -tory. 

"  I  was  much  surprised,"  continued  Mr.  Carru- 
thers, "  to  find  in  the  gentleman  who  came  here  yes- 
terday, and  whose  name  was  Dalrymple,  an  emissa- 
ry from  the  Home  Office,  intrusted  by  Lord  Wol- 
stenholme  with  a  special  mission  to  me"  —  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  pomposity  of  Mr.  Carruthers's 
expression  and  utterance  at  this  {loint  —  "/o  me. 
He  came  to  request  me  to  a.«sist  him  in  investigating 
this  most  intricate  and  important  case.  It  is  not  a 
mere  police  case,  you  must  understand,  my  dear. 
The  probability  is  that  the  murdered  man  is  a  polit- 
ical refiigee,  and  that  the  crime  has  been  perpetrat- 
ed" (Mr.  Carruthers  brought  out  the  word  with  in- 
describable relish)  "  by  a  member  of  one  of  the 
secret  societies  in  revenge  for  the  defection  of  the 
victim,  or  in  apprehension  of  his  betrayal  of  the 
cause." 

"  What  cause,  uncle  ?  "  askc<l  Clare,  innocently. 
She  was  not  of  a  sensational  turn  of  mind,  had  no 
fancy  for  horrors  as  horrors,  and  was  getting  a  little 
tire(l  of  her  uncle's  story. 

"  (tO(1  knows,  my  dear ;  some  of  their  liberty,  fra- 
ternity, and  e(]uality  nonsense,  I  supix>se.     At  all 
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events,  tliis  is  the  Fupposition,  and  to  ask  my  aid  in 
investigating  the  only  clew  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  wiis  the  object  of  Mr.  t)alrymj)le's  visit 
yesterday.  Tlie  man  who  was  seen  in  the  company 
of  tlie  munlered  man  by  the  waiter  at  the  tavern, 
and  who  went  away  with  him,  wore  a  coat  made  by 
Evans  of  Amherst.  You  know  him,  Clare,  the  ohl 
man  who  does  so  much  of  our  work  here.  I  went  to 
his  shop  with  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  we  found  out  all 
about  tlie  coat.  He  remembered  it  exactl}',  by  the 
description,  and  told  us  when  he  had  made  it,  two 
years  ago,  and  when  lie  had  sold  it,  six  weeks  ago, 
to  a  person  who  paid  for  it  with  a  ten-pound  note 
with  the  post-office  stamp  upon  it. 

The  old  man  is  not  very  bright,  however,  for 
though  he  remembered  the  circumstance,  and  found 
the  date  in  his  day-book,  he  could  not  give  anything 
like  a  clear  description  of  the  man  who  had  bought 
the  coat.  He  could  only  tell  us,  in  general  terms, 
that  he  would  certainly  know  him  again,  if  he  should 
see  him ;  but  he  talked  about  a  rather  tall  young 
man,  neither  stout  nor  thin,  neither  ugly  nor  hand- 
some, dark-eyed  and  dark -haired,  in  short,  the  kind 
of  description  which  describes  nothing.  We  came 
away  as  wise  as  we  went,  except  in  the  matter  of 
the  date  of  the  purcha^ie  of  the  coat.  That  does  not 
help  much  towards  the  detection  of  the  murderer,  as 
a  coat  may  change  hands  many  times  in  six  weeks, 
if  it  has  been  originally  bought  by  a  dubious  person. 
The  thing  would  have  been  to  establish  a  likeness 
between  the  man  described  by  Evans,  as  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  coat,  and  the  man  described  by  the 
waiter  as  the  wearer  of  the  coat  at  the  tavern.  But 
both  descriptions  are  very  vivgue." 

"  What  wa.s  the  coat  like  ?  "  asked  Clare,  in  a 
strange,  deliberate  tone. 

*'  It  was  a  blue  AVitney  overcoat,  with  a  label  in- 
side the  collar,  bearing  Evans's  name.  The  waiter 
at  the  tavern,  where  tlie  murdered  man  dined,  had 
read  the  name,  and  remembered  it.  This  led  to  their 
sending  to  me,  and  my  being  known  to  the  authori- 
ties as  a  very  active  mag'strate,"  (here  Mr.  Carru- 
thers  swelled  and  pouted  again  with  importance,) 
"  they  naturally  communicated  with  me.  The  (jues- 
tion  is,  now,  how  I  am  to  justify  the  very  flattering 
confidence  which  Lord  Wolstenholme  has  placed  in 
me.  It  is  a  diflicult  question,  and  I  have  been  con- 
sidering it  maturely.  Mr.  Dalrymple  seems  to  think 
the  clew  quite  lost.  But  I  am  not  disposed  t)  let  it 
rest ;  I  am  determined  to  set  every  possible  engine 
at  work  to  discover  whether  the  description  given 
by  the  waiter,  and  that  given  by  Evans,  tally  with 
one  another." 

"  You  said  the  inquest  was  adjourned,  I  think," 
said  Clare. 

"Yes,  until  to-d.ay;  but  ^Ir.  Dalrymple  Avill  not 
have  learned  anything.  There  will  be  an  open  ver- 
dict." (Here  Mr.  Carruthers  condescendingly  ex- 
plained to  his  niece  the  meaning  of  the  term.) 
"And  the  afiair  will  be  lefl  to  be  unravelled  in 
time.  I  am  anxious  to  do  all  I  can  towards  that 
end ;  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  society,  to  Lord  Wolsten- 
holme, and  to  myself." 

Clare  had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  api)roached 
the  window.  Her  uncle  could  not  see  her  fiice,  as 
he  resumed  his  seat  at  the  breakfiist-table,  and 
opened  his  letters  in  his  usual  «leliberate  and  digni- 
fied manner.  Being  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers of  Poynings,  they  were,  of  course,  imjiortant ; 
but  if  thej-  had  not  had  that  paramount  claim  to 
consideration,  th(>  cominunications  in  nuestion  might 
have  been  deemed  dull  and  trivial.    Whatever  their 
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nature,  Clare  Carruthers  turned  her  head  from  the 
window,  and  furtively  watched  her  uncle  during 
their  perusal.  He  read  them  witii  uplifted  eye- 
bro^vs  and  much  use  of  his  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses, 
as  his  habit  was,  but  then  laid  them  down  without 
comment,  and  took  up  a  newspaper. 

"  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  something  about  the 
business  in  this,"  he  said,  addressing  his  niece,  but 
without  turning  his  head  in  her  direction.  "  Ah,  I 
thought  so ;  here  it  is.  '  jMysterious  circumstance, 
extraordinary  supineness  and  stupidity  of  the  police  ; 
no  one  arrested  on  suspicion ;  better  arrest  the 
wrong  man,  and  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  than 
arrest  no  one  at  all.'  I  'm  not  convinced  by  that 
reasoning,  I  must  say.  What  ?  No  reason  for  re- 
garding the  murder  as  a  political  ass;v5sination  ? 
Listen  to  tliis,  Clare  " ;  and  he  read  aloud,  while  she 
stood  by  the  window,  her  back  turned  towards  him, 
and  listened,  intently,  greedily,  with  a  terrible  fear 
and  sickness  at  her  heart :  — 

'"  l^ie supposition  that  thi-t  atrocious  crime  has  been 
committed  from  political  motives  has,  in  our  opinion, 
no  foundation  in  probabUiti/,  and  derives  veri/  little 
support  from  common  sense.  The  appearance  of  the 
hod)/,  the  fineness  of  the  linen,  the  expensive  quality  of 
the  attire,  the  torn  condition  of  the  breast  and  sleeves 
of  the  shirt,  lohich  seems  plainli/  to  indicate  that  studs, 
probably  of  value,  had  been  wrenched  violently  out, 
the  extreme  improbability  that  an  individual  so  hand- 
somely dressed  as  the  murdered  man  would  have  been 
out  without  7noney  in  hit  pocket,  all  indicate  robbery  at 
least ;  and  if  perhaps  more  than  robbery,  certainly  not 
less,  to  have  beoi  the  motive  of  the  crime.  An  absurd 
theory  has  been  founded  upon  a  peculiarity  in  the 
dress  of  the  victim,  ana  upon  a  remark  made  by  the 
only  witness  at  the  inquest  about  Aw  tone  of  voice. 
Nolhiny  is  more  likely,  in  our  opinion,  than  a  com- 
plete mmmrriaye  of  justice  in  this  atrocious  case. 
Suspicion  has  been  arbitrarily  directed  in  one  channel, 
and  the  7-esult  will  be,  probably,  the  total  neylect  of 
other  and  more  likely  ones.  While  the  political  mur- 
derer w  beiny  theorized  about  and  "  wanted,"  the  more 
ordinary  criminal,  the  ruffian  ivho  kills  for  gain,  and 
not  for  patriotism  or  principle,  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
escape  comfortably,  and  enjoy  his  swag  in  some  pleas- 
ant, unsuspected,  and  undisturht'l  retreat' 

"  Now,  I  call  this  most  unjustifiable,"  said  Mr. 
Carruthers,  in  a  tone  of  dignified  remonstrance 
and  indignation.  "  Really,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  going  (juite  too  far.  The  government  are  con- 
vinced that  the  murder  is  political,  and  I  can't 
see  —  " 

It  was  at  this  point  of  Mr.  Carruthers's  harangue 
that  he  w.is  interrupted  by  his  wife's  maid.  When 
he  again  looked  for  Clare,  she  had  disappeared,  nor 
did  Im!  or  any  of  the  frightened  and  agitated  house- 
hold at  Poynings  see  the  young  lady  a<i;ain  for  many 
hours.  Dr.  Munus  arrivetl  and  found  Mr.  Carruthers 
considerably  (li8tre.«sed  at  the  condition  in  which 
Mrs.  Carruthers  wiis,  also  a  little  annoyed  at  that 
lady's  want  of  consideration  in  being  ill,  and  unable 
to  refrain  from  hinting,  with  much  reserve  and  <lig- 
nity  of  manner,  that  \w  was  at  present  more  than 
usually  engaged  in  business  of  the  last  importance, 
which  rendered  it  ]>eculiarly  imfbrtunate  that  he 
should  have  {»ny  additional  care  imposed  on  him,  — 
})ublic  impurtance,  he  took  care  to  explain,  and  no 
less  onerous  than  mysterious. 

But  the  worthy  gentleman's  pride  and  pompous- 
iiess  were  soon  snubbed  by  the  extreme  gravity  of 
Dr.  Munns's  manner,  sis  he  answered  liis  iuijuiries 
and  i)ut  questions  in  his  turn  relative  to  his  patient. 
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Tlie  doctor  was  both  alarmed  and  puzzled  by  Mi"s. 
Carrutlierti's  state.  He  told  her  husband  she  was 
very  seriously  ill ;  he  feared  brain-fever  had  already 
set  in.  Could  Mr.  Carruthei-s  account  for  the  seiz- 
ure in  any  way  ?  No,  Mr.  Carruthurs  could  not ; 
neither  could  the  housekeej)er,  nor  Mrs.  Carruthers's 
maid,  both  of  whom  were  clo.sely  questioned,  asiiav- 
inj;  more  and  more  frequent  access  to  that  lady's 
presence  than  any  other  members  of  the  household. 

Hud  Mra.  Carruthcrs  heard  any  distressin<;j  intel- 
ligence ?  had  she  received  a  shock  of  any  kind  V  the 
doctor  intpiircd.  Mr.  Carruthers  appeared  to  sus- 
tain one  from  the  question.  Of  course  not ;  certain- 
ly not;  nothing  of  the  kind,  he  replied,  with  some 
unre  pressed  irritation  of  manner,  an<l  secretly  re- 
garded the  bare  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility  as 
almost  indecent.  Airs.  Carruthers  of  roynings  re- 
ceive shocks  indeed  !  The  doctor,  who  knew  and 
disregarded  his  peculiarities,  calmly  pursued  his  in- 
quiries undeterred  by  Mr.  Carruthera's  demeanor, 
and,  finding  that  nothing  particular  had  happened, 
acknowledged  that,  there  being  no  apparent  cause 
to  which  so  sudden  and  serious  an  illness  could  be 
attributed,  he  was  the  more  uneasy  as  to  its  proba- 
ble result.  Then  Mr.  Carruthers  caught  the  infec- 
tion of  his  alarm,  and  all  the  best  side  of  his  charac- 
ter, all  the  real  love  and  appreciation  of  his  wife, 
ordinarily  overlaid  by  his  egotism,  came  out  in  full 
force,  and  the  stanchest  stickler  for  domestic  fealty 
couUl  not  have  demanded  greater  solicitude  than  the 
frightened  husband  exhibited. 

In  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  the  house 
assumed  the  appearance  which  illness  always  gives. 
The  servants  went  about  their  work  whispering, 
and  the  sitting-rooms  were  silent  and  deserted.  No 
one  bestowed  a  thought  on  Clare.  Tlie  attendants 
on  the  sufTering  woman,  busily  engaged  in  carrying 
out  tiie  orders  given  them  by  Dr.  Munns,  who  re- 
mained for  several  hours  with  his  patient,  —  the 
alarmed  husband,  who  wandered  about  disconsolate- 
ly between  his  own  Ubrary  and  his  wife's  room, — all 
forgot  the  ^rl's  existence.  It  was  very  late  —  with- 
in a  few  minutes  of  the  usual  dinner-hour,  —  an  in- 
fle.xible  jxiriod  at  Poynings  —  when  Clare  Carru- 
thers crossed  the  flower-garden,  entered  the  house 
by  the  window  through  which  she  had  left  it,  and 
stole  gently  up  stairs  to  her  own  room.  She  threw 
her  hat  and  shawl  upon  her  bed,  and  went  to  her 
dressing-table.  There  she  stood  for  some  minutes 
before  the  glass,  holding  her  disordered  hair  back 
with  her  hands,  —  there  were  bits  of  grass  and  frag- 
ments of  leaves  in  it,  lus  though  she  had  been  \y\n<r 
with  her  fair  head  prone  upon  the  ground,  —  and 
gazing  upon  her  young,  misery-stricken  face.  White 
about  the  full,  pure  lips,  where  the  ricli  blood  ordina- 
rily glowed,  purple  about  the  long,  fair  eyelids,  and 
the  blusliing  cheeks,  heavy-eyed,  tlie  girl  was  piteous 
to  see,  and  she  knew  it.  The  hours  tliat  had  pa.ssed 
over  since  .she  left  her  uncle's  presence  in  the  morn- 
ing had  beim  laden  with  horror,  Avith  dread,  with 
such  anguish  as  had  never  in  its  lightest  form 
touched  her  young  spirit  before,  and  she  trembled 
as  she  marked  the  ravages  they  had  made  in  her 
face. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ? "  she  murmured,  as  though 
questioning  her  own  forlorn  image  in  the  glass. 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  dare  not  stay  away  from  din- 
ner, and  what  will  they  say  when  they  see  my 
face?"  \  '  ^ 

She  fa.stcned  up  her  hair,  and  bathed  her  face 
with  cold  water,  then  returned  to  the  glass  to  look 
at  it  again ;  but  the  pallor  xtas  still  upon  the  lii>s, 


the  discoloration  was  still  about  the  heavy  eyelids. 
As  she  stood  despairingly  before  the  dressing-table, 
her  maid  came  to  her. 

"  Tiie  dinner-bell  will  not  ring,  ma'am,"  said  the 
girl.  "  Mr.  Carruthers  is  afraid  of  the  noise  for 
Mrs.  Carruthers." 

"  Ay,"  said  Clare,  listlessly,  still  looking  at  the 
disfigured  image  in  the  glass.     "  How  is  she?" 

"  No  better,  ma'am ;  very  bad  indeed,  I  believe. 
But  don't  take  on  so.  Miss  Clare,"  her  maid  went 
on,  affectionately.  "  She  is  not  so  bad  as  they  say, 
perhaps ;  and,  at  all  events,  you  'II  knock  yourself 
up  and  be  no  comfort  to  Mr.  Carruthers." 

A  light  flashed  upon  Clare.  She  had  only  to  keep 
silence,  and  no  one  would  find  her  out ;  her  tears, 
her  anguish,  would  be  imputed  to  her  share  of  the 
family  trouble.  Her  maid,  who  would  naturally 
have  noticed  her  appearance  immediately,  expressed 
no  surprise.  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  very  ill,  then. 
Something  new  had  occurred  since  the  morning, 
when  there  had  been  no  hint  of  anything  serious  in 
her  indisposition.  The  maid  evidently  believed  her 
mistress  acquainted  Avith  all  that  had  occurred.  She 
had  only  to  keep  quiet,  and  nothing  would  betray 
her  ignorance.  So  she  allowed  the  girl  to  talk, 
while  she  made  some  trifling  change  in  her  dress, 
and  soon  learned  all  the  particulai-s  of  Airs.  Car- 
ruthers's illness,  and  the  doctor's  visit,  of  her  uncle's 
alarm,  and  Mi"s.  Brookes's  devoted  attendance  on 
her  mistress.  Then  Clare,  trembling,  though  re- 
lieved of  her  immediate  apprehension  of  discovery, 
went  down  stairs  to  join  her  uncle  at  their  dreary 
dinner.  He  made  no  comment  upon  the  girl's  ap- 
pearance, and,  indeed,  hardly  spoke.  The  few  words 
of  sympathy  which  Clare  ventured  to  say  were 
briefly  answered,  and  as  soon  as  possible  he  left  the 
dining-room.  Clare  sat  by  the  table  for  a  while, 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  thinking,  suffer- 
ing, but  not  weeping.  She  had  no  more  tears  to- 
day to  shed. 

Presently  she  went  to  Mrs.  Carruthers's  room, 
and  sat  down  on  a  chair  behind  the  door,  abstracted 
and  silent.  In  the  large,  dimly-lighted  room  she 
was  hardly  seen  by  the  watchers.  She  saw  her 
uncle  come  in,  and  stand  forlornly  by  the  bed, 
then  the  doctor  came,  and  several  figures  moved 
about  silently  and  Avent  aAvay,  and  then  there  was 
no  one  but  Mrs.  Brookes  sitting  still  as  a  statue  beside 
the  suflerer,  Avho  lay  In  a  state  of  stupor.  How  long 
she  had  been  in  the  room  before  the  old  woman 
perceived  her  Clare  did  not  knoAV,  but  she  felt 
Sirs.  Brookes  bending  over  her,  and  taking  her 
hand,  before  she  knew  she  had  moved  irom  the  bed- 
side. 

"  Pray  go  away  and  Ho  down,  Aliss  Carrnthers," 
the  old  Avoman  said,  half  tenderly,  half  scA'erely. 
"  You  can  do  no  g(K)d  here,  no  one  can  «lo  any  good 
here  yet,  and  you  avIU  be  III  yourself.  We  can't  do 
Avith  more  trouble  in  the  house,  and  crying  your 
eyes  out  of  your  head  ;is  you  've  been  doing  Avon't 
help  any  one,  my  dear.  1  will 'send  you  Avord  how 
she  is  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

Tlio  old  Avoman  raised  the  girl  by  a  gi-title  im- 
pulse, as  she  spoke,  she  Avent  meekly  away,  Mrs. 
Brof)kes  closing  the  door  behind  her  Avith  an  unspo- 
ken reflection  on  the  uselessuess  of  girls,  avIio,  Avhen- 
evcr  anything  is  the  matter,  can  do  nothing  but 
cry. 

Tlic  night  gradually  fell  upon  Poynings,  the  .soft, 
sweet,  early  summer  night.  It  crept  into  the  sick- 
room, and  overshadowed  the  still  form  upon  the  bed, 
the  fonu  whose  stillness  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
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fierce  unrest,  the  torturing,  vague  effort  of  fever ;  it 
closed  over  the  stern,  pompous  master  of  Poynings, 
trakeful  and  sorely  troubled.  It  darkened  the  pret- 
ty chamber,  decorated  with  a  thousand  girlish  treas- 
ures, and  simple  adornments,  in  which  Clare  Carru- 
thers  was  striving  sorely  with  the  first  fierce  trial  of 
her  prosperous  youn^  life.  When  it  was  at  its  dark- 
est and  deepest,  the  girl's  swollen,  weary  eyelids  closed, 
conquered  by  the  irreSistible,  mighty  benefactor  of 
the  young  who  suffer.  Then,  if  any  eye  could  have 
pierced  the  darkness  and  looked  at  her,  as  she  lay 
sleeping,  the  stamp  of  a  great  fear  upon  her  face, 
even  in  her  slumber,  and  her  breast  shaken  by  fre- 
quent heavy  sighs,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  one 
hand  was  hidden  under  the  pillow,  and  the  fair  cheek 
pressed  tightly  down  upon  it,  for  bett»^r  security. 
That  hand  was  closed  upon  three  letters,  several- 
ly addressed  to  the  advertising  department  of  three 
of  the  daily  newspapere.  The  contents,  which  were 
uniform,  had  cost  the  girl  hours  of  anxious  and  ago- 
nizing thoughts.  They  were  very  simple,  and  were 
as  follows,  accompanied  by  the  sum  which  she  sup- 
posed their  insertion  would  cost,  very  liberally  esti- 
mated :  — 

"  The  gentleman  who  showed  a  lady  a  sprig  of 
mjTtle  on  last  Saturday  is  earnestly  entreated  by 
her  not  to  revisit  the  place  where  he  met  her. 
He  will  inevitably  be  recognized." 

"  God  forgive  me,  if  I  am  doing  wronw  in  this," 
Clare  Carruthers  had  said  with  her  last  waking  con- 
sciousness. "  Gk)d  forgive  me,  but  I  must  save  him 
if  loan." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Kossrrn  is  now  in  Turin,  where  he  intends  to 
fix  his  permanent  residence. 

The  London  Spectator  pronounces  Griffith  Gaunt 
"  a  noble,  though  somewhat  rugged,  poem  in 
prose." 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  has  been  elected  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smart,  a  Scotch  poet  whose 
verses  attracted  attention  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
died  recently  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

The  Pandit,  a  Benares  journal,  which  publishes 
"  rare  Sanscrit  works,"  has  recently  printed  one 
bearing  the  astounding  title,  "  Sankhyasastrabhyup- 
agatanirisvaravadopapadanam." 

M.  Vienxet  is  about  to  write  an  epic  poem,  of 
which  the  hero  is  to  be  Count  Bismarck.  The  au- 
thor was  at  one  time  a  cabinet  minister,  and  has 
long  been  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

A  VOLUME  of  criticism  on  Mr.  Swinburne's  much- 
oensured  »  Poems  and  Ballads,"  bv  Mr.  W.  M.  Ros- 
setti  (brother  of  Miss  Ciiristina  liossetti,  the  poet- 
ess), has  just  been  published  in  London  bv  Mr. 
Uottcn. 

The  title  of  Dickens's  new  Christmas  story  is 
"  Mugby  Junction."  Four  of  the  episodes  will  be 
contributed  bv  Dickens  himself,  namely,  "  Barbox 
Brothers,"  "  The  Boy  at  Mugby,"  "  the  SitrnaJ- 
man,"  and  "Barbox  Brothers  &  Co." 

Mr.  Bextley.  the  English  publisher,  writes  to 
the  pajicrs  to  say  that  the  work,  of  Danish  origin. 


to  be  issued  under  the  title  of  *'  Letters  from  Hell, 
by  a  Lost  Soul,"  is  not  a  profane,  but  a  religious 
book.  It  is  a  pity  the  author  could  not  have  hit 
upon  a  more  decent  name. 

M.  Duvernois,  the  writer  in  the  Liberie  who 
wounded  M.  Sarcey  in  a  duel  a  few  weeks  ago,  has 
been  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment,  and 
his  seconds  to  one  month  each.  No  sentence  was 
passed  on  M.  Sarcey,  who  was  considered  to  have 
been  forced  into  the  affair,  but  his  esquires  were 
fined  one  hundred  francs  apiece. 

The  last  number  of  the  People's  Calendar,  edited 
by  the  well-known  German  novelist,  Berthold  Auer- 
bach,  has  been  confiscated  at  Berlin  because  it  con- 
tains a  story  by  him  in  which  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  is  advocated. 

M.  Dexxery,  the  prolific  French  dramatist, 
chiefly  known  as  the  author,  conjointly  with  M. 
Dumanoir,  of  "  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan,"  has  just  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  the  patrons  of  the  Ambigu 
Comique  with  the  picture  of  a  gentleman  so  wicked 
that  even  some  of  the  Parisian  critics  are  shocked  at 
his  utter  badness. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy  of  London  announce  a 
Christmas  book  entitled  "  Art  and  Song,"  to  consist 
of  a  selection  of  poems  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Bell, 
and  illustrated  with  engravings  on  steel  from  cele- 
brated modern  artists,  including  six  landscapes  by 
Turner,  not  hitherto  published;  also,  the  entire 
series  of  Flaxman's  designs  in  illustration  of  Dante, 
comprising  108  compositions  in  outline,  from  the 
original  plates,  untouched. 

"  A  Yankee,"  the  New  York  correspondent  of 
the  London  Spectator,  discusses  in  his  last  letter  to 
that  journal,  the  momentous  question,  "  Why  Amer- 
icans wear  dress-coats  in  the  morning."  He  begins 
thus  :  "  My  theme  is  dress.  I  sing  the  dress-coat, 
integument  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  !    I  pro- 

Eose  to  solve  that  riddle,  —  so  mysterious  to  many 
Iritish  travellers,  —  why  ' the  Americans '  Mear  full 
evening  dress  in  the  morning.  In  the  first  plcice, 
they  don't." 

A  DiNXER  has  been  given  in  Paris  consisting 
entirely  of  smoked,  salted,  and  pressed  Brazilian 
beef.  M.  Payen,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, M.  Berthould  of  the  Patrie,  and  M.  Jouslin  of 
the  Evcnement,  were  amongst  the  ten  jurors  empan- 
elled to  test  the  merits  of  the  meat,  which  was  served 
up  in  the  shape  of  soup  and  bouilli,  beef  a  la  mode, 
and  sausages.  A  unanimous  verdict  was  pronounced 
in  favor  of  Brazil  as  a  beef-supplying  ally  of  France, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  common  sense  of  the 
public  will  not  be  slow  to  recognize  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  of  reducing  the  enormous  prices  at 
which  butchers'  meat  now  rules. 

An  event  of  to-day,  says  the  Athenceum,  connects 
us  with  individuals  of  "  a  long  time  ago."  It  is  a 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  since  Garrick  married 
(in  1749)  the  Viennese  ballet-dancer,  Eva  Veigel, 
alias  Violette,  whose  father  was  supposed  to  be  an 
iinglish  nobleman, —  a  friend  of  Garrick.  The 
grand-niece  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  Madame  von  Saar, 
has  just  died  at  Vienna,  and  in  her  family  may 
perhaps  be  found  some  elucidation  of  the  mystery 
which  always  hung  about  the  history  of  the  paternity 
of  Garrick's  good  and  charming  wife.  There  are 
yet  some  among  us  who  remember  her  in  her  old 
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age,  orutchcd  stick  In  hand,  walking  in  the  sunshine 
on  Adulphi  Terrace. 

The  Continontal  journals  say  that  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous amount  of  discontent  at  Lyons.  The  silk 
luanut'acturers  of  that  city  have  of  late  years  con- 
fined themselves  very  much  to  figured  silks,  which 
luive  gone  out  of  fashion.  Consecjuently,  Lyons  is 
almost  ^ita^ving,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  ready 
for  insurrection.  The  men,  it  is  stated,  have  in- 
formed the  government  that  they  want  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax  on  looms  in  the  town,  which  is  to  be 
granted ;  secondly,  a  tax  on  looms  out  of  the  town, 
which  is  refused  ;  and  thirdly,  the  establishment  of 
aleliers  nationaux  on  Louis  Blanc's  plan,  Avhich  is  to 
be  compromised,  relief  being  given  in  some  other 
way.  The  Lyonnese  fight  well  when  roused,  having 
driven  out  their  garrison  in  1831,  and  they  are 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Parisians,  wherefore  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Napoleon  will  relieve  them  some- 
how. 

Fif/aro  gives  the  following  account  of  the  liter- 
ary predilections  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans :  "  Mgr. 
Dupanloup's  enlightened  love  of  letters  is  well 
known.  He  defends  and  cultivates  that  study,  and 
no  one  more  keenly  enjoys  its  charm.  He  knows 
nearly  the  whole  of  Virgil  and  Horace  by  heart,  and 
frequently  in  conversation  makes  felicitous  quota- 
tions from  those  authors.  His  memory  is  so  prodig- 
ious that  he  distinguishes  clearly  and  m  its  place,  as 
in  a  inward  library,  every  detail  of  his  extensive 
knowledge ;  and  in  dictating  to  his  secretaries  he 
refers  tliem  without  hesitation   to  such  a  page  of 

Fdnelon,  or  such  a  line  of  the  /Eneid Up  at  five 

every  morning  during  the  year,  he  works  without  re- 
laxation until  midday,  and,  after  a  short  promenade 
and  giving  a  few  audiences,  resumes  harness  until 
seven  o'clock.  While  walking,  he  makes  rapid  pen- 
cil-notes of  fugitive  ideas  and  heads  of  sermons ; 
during  his  drives,  he  is  similarly  occupied.  When 
he  travels  by  rail,  ho  has,  as  constant  companion,  a 
large  portfolio  of  green  morocco,  stuficd  with  papers, 
—  the  real  one  that  belonged  to  Talleyrand,  —  and 
he  revises  manuscripts  and  corrects  proof.  His  cor- 
respondence is  as  extensive  as  that  of  a  minister  of 
state,  and  he  sends  not  fewer  than  six  thousand 
letters  yearly.  There  is  only  one  moment  of  the  day 
tliat  does  not  find  him  at  work  :  it  is  that  succeeding 
the  evening's  repast.  He  is  obliged  to  condemn 
himself  to  that  period  of  repose,  and  to  forego  writ- 
ing and  reading  at  night,  in  order  not  to  injure  his 
eyes,  which  have  been  already  sevci'ely  tried  during 
the  day." 

Great  results  are  expected  by  astronomers  from 
the  recent  invention  of  M.  Foucauh.  A  large  ob- 
jective at  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  which  was  in 
process  of  construction,  afforded  the  other  day  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  experiment.  The  exterior 
surface  of  the  glass  was  duly  silvered,  and,  on  turn- 
ing it  towartls  the  Sun,  the  image  was  presented 
devoideil  almost  entirely  of  its  heat.  The  layer  of 
silver  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  optical  proper- 
ties of  tiie  glass.  All  the  numerous  details  which 
the  most  experienced  observers  have  detected  in 
sun-spots  were  at  once  visible.  '•  The  entire  surface 
of  the  Sim  appeared  covered  with  an  irregular  stip- 
pling, the  constituents  of  which  wen;  of  different 
sizes,  and  grouped  in  constellations  of  various  fbnns." 
"  In  proportion,"  says  M.  Le  Verrier,  "as  we  see  the 
image  better,  all  idea  of  a  regidar  structure  vanishe.", 


nor  is  there  any  indication  of  such  an  one  as  would 
result  from  the  agglomeration  of  identical  elements 
placed  in  juxtaposition  or  dovetailed  with  each 
other.  At  some  moments  the  clearness  is  such  as  to 
promise  the  analysis  of  the  shaded  portions,  and 
make  us  long  to  have  recourse  to  more  and  more 
powerful  instruments,"  M.  Flammarion,  however, 
admits  that  the  medium  does  throw  some  kind  of 
veil  over  the  object  investigated. 

A  LETTEH  in  the  Nouvelle  Presse  Libre  gives  what  it 
states  to  be  authentic  particulars  of  the  malady  which 
has  come  upon  the  Empress  of  Mexico.  It  appears 
that  it  was  at  Bautzen,  on  her  way  to  Miramar,  that 
she  first  had  the  idea,  which  has  since  become  a  fixed 
one  in  her  mind,  that  her  attendants  were  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  poison  her.  At  Bautzen  she  refused  to 
partake  of  any  cooked  food,  and  would  only  eat 
fruit  which  she  had  gathered  with  her  own  hands 
and  drink  water  she  had  herself  drawn  from  the 
fountain.  When  she  arrived  at  Rome  she  hastened 
to  the  Vatican,  and  demanded  that  her  attendants 
should  be  instantly  arrested  for  an  attempt  on  her 
life.  The  Pope,  who  was  in  complete  ignorance  of 
her  condition,  gave  orders  for  their  arrest,  and  it  was 
only  when  it  appeared  that  she  was  under  a  delusion 
that  the  order  for  their  imprisonment  was  counter- 
manded. In  a  short  time  all  doubts  were  removed, 
and  the  Count  do  Flandres  was  invited  to  take  her 
back  to  Miramar.  At  jMiramar  she  grew  worse. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  who  went  there,  was  obliged 
to  return  in  forty-eight  hours  without  seeing  her,  as 
her  medical  attendants  dreaded  the  effects  of  any 
emotion  on  their  patient.  The  Count  de  Flandres 
also  left  Miramar  ;  and  when  she  took  leave  of  him 
she  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  saying,  "  Now 
they  will  do  with  me  what  they  please."  It  was 
thought  that  the  house  in  which  she  resided,  being 
built  on  a  rock  close  to  the  sea,  was  dangerous,  and 
she  was  transferred,  though  against  her  will,  to  an- 
other at  some  distance  in  the  park.  She  now  sees 
nobody  except  Dr.  Heck  (who  exei'cises  a  certain 
control  over  her,  and  who  has  been  allowed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  her), 
and  her  former  confessor,  the  parish  priest  of  Mira- 
mar. The  physicians  are  said  to  have  given  up 
almost  all  hope  of  her  recovery,  and  they  greatly 
apprehend  the  effect  of  a  nervous  fever,  which  in 
her  present  state  might  be  fatal. 


IN  A  GONDOLA. 

[Suggested  by  Mendelssohn's  Andante  in  Q  Minor,  Book  I.,  lied  6 
of  tlie  "  Licder  ohno  Wortcu."] 


Ix  Venice !     This  night  so  delicious  —  its  air 

Full  of  moonlight  and  passionate  snatches  of  song. 
And  quick  cries,  and  perfume  of  romances,  which 
throng 
To  my  brain,  as  I  steal  down  this  marble  sea-stair. 

And  my  gondola  comes. 
And  I  hear  the  slow,  rhythmical  sweep  of  the  oar 
Drawing  near  and  more  near  —  and  the  noise  of 

the  prow  — 
And  the  sharp,  sudden  splash  of  her  stoppage  — 
and  now 
I  step  in ;  we  are  off  o'er  the  street's  heaving  floor, 

As  my  gondola  glides 
Away,  past  these  palaces  silent  and  dark, 
Looming  ghostly  and  grim  o'er  their  bases,  where 
clin^ 
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Rank  se.iw  ot'd  that  gleams  Heckcd  with  light  as  it 
8win«p* 
To  the  plash  of  the  waves,  where  they  reach  the 

tide-mark 
On  the  porphyry  blocks  —  with  a  song  full  of  dole, 
A  forlorn  barcarole. 
As  my  gondola  glides. 


And  the  wind  seems  to  sigh  through  that  lattice 
rust-gnawn 
A  low  dirge  for  the  past :  the  sweet  past  when  it 

played 
In  the  pearl-braided  hair  of  some  beauty,  who 
stayed 
But  one  shrinking  half-minute  —  her  mantle  close- 
drawn 
O'er  the  swell  of  her  bosom  and  cheeks  passion-pale, 
Ere  her  lover  came  by,  and  they  kissed.     "  They 

are  clay, 
Tliose  fire-hearted  men  with  the  regal  pulse-play  ; 
They  are  dust ! "  sighs  the  wind  with  its  Avhisper  of 
wail : 
"  Those  women  snow-pure,  flower-sweet,  passion- 
pale  ! " 
And  the  waves  make  reply  with  their  song  full  of 
dole, 

Their  forlorn  barcarole, 
As  my  gondola  glides. 


Dual  —  those   lovers!     But  Love   ever  lives,  ever 
new. 
Still  the  same  :  so  we  shoot  into  bustle  and  light. 
And  lamps  from  the  festal  casinos  stream  bright 
On  the  ripples  —  and  here  's  the  Rialto  in  view  ; 
And  black  gondf)las,  spirit-like,  cross  or  slide  past, 
And  the  gondoliers  cry  to  each  other :  a  song 
Far  away,  from  sweet  voices  in  tune,  dies  along 
The  waters  moon-silvered.     So  on  to  the  vast 
Sliadowy  span  of  an  arch  where  the  oar-echoes  leap 
Through   chill  gloom   from    the    marble ;    then 

moonlight  once   more. 
And  laughter  and  strum  of  guitars  from  the  shore. 
And  sonorous  bass-music  of  bells  booming  deep 
From  St  Mark's.     Still   those  waves  with  their 
song  full  of  dole. 

Their  forlorn  barcarole. 
As  my  gondola  glides. 


Here  the  night  is  voluptuous  with  odorous  sighs 
From  verandas  o'erstarred   with  dim  jessamine 

flowers, 
Tlieir  still  scent  deep-stirred  by  the  tremulous 
showers 
Of  a  nightingale's  notes  as  his  song  swells  and 
dies  — 

While  my  gondola  glides. 

V. 

Dust  — thouc  lovers!  — who  floated   and  dreamed 
long  ago, 
Ga/cd  and  languished  and  loved,  on  these  wa- 
ters, —  where  I 
Float  and  dream  and  gaze  up  in  the  still  sum- 
mer sky 

ANTience  the  great  stars  look  down  —  as  they  did 
long  ago; 

M  here  the  moon  seems  to  dream  with  my  dream- 
ing —  disc-hid 


In  a  gossamer  veil  of  white  cirrhus —  then  breaks 
The  dream-spell  with  a  pensive  half-smile,  as  she 
wakes 
To  new  splendor.     But  lo !  while  I  mused  we  have 

slid 
From  the  open  —  the  stir  —  down  a  lonely  lane-way 
Into  hush  and  dark  shadow :  fresh  smells  of  the 

sea 
Come  cool  from  beyond  ;  a  faint  lamp  mistily 
Hints  fair  shafts  and  quaint  arches,  in  crmnbling 
decay; 
And  the  waves  still  break  in  with  their  song  full 
of  dole. 

Their  forlorn  barcarole, 
As  my  gondola  glides. 


Then  the  silent  lagune  stretched  away  through  the 
night. 
And  the  stars,  —  and  the  fairj'-like  city  behind, 
Domes   and  spires  rising  spectral  and  dim :  till 
the  mind 
Becomes  tranced  in  a  vague,  subtle  maze  of  de- 
light ; 
And  I  float  in  a  dream,  lose  the  present  —  or  seem 
To  have  lived  it  before.     Then  a  sense  of  deep 

bliss. 
Just  to  breathe  —  to  exist  —  in  a  night  such  as 
this  : 
Just  to  feel  what  I  feel,  drowns  all  else.     But  the 

gleam 
Of  the  lights,  as  we  turn  to  the  city  once  more, 
And  the  music,  and  clangor  of  bells  booming  slow. 
And  this  consummate  vision,  St.  Mark's  !  —  the 
star-glow 
For  a  background  —  crowns  all.     Then  I  step  out 
on  shore : 
The   Piazzettal  my  life-dream  accomplished   at 
last, 

(As  my  gondola  goes.) 
I  am  hcfe :  here  alone  with  the  ghost  of  the  Past ! 
But  the  waves  still  break  in  with  their  song  full  of 
dole. 

Their  forlorn  barcarole, 
As  my  gondola  goes  ; 
And  the  pulse   of  the  oar  swept  through  silvery 

spray 
Dies  away  in  the  gloom,  dies  away,  dies  away  — 

Dies  away dies  away ! 

AuuEOLUS   Pauacklsus. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 

Fi,Y,  swallows,  now  September 

Has  yellowed  every  leaf; 
Fly,  swallows,  lor  rich  Autumn 

Is  piling  sheaf  on  sheaf. 
Fly  faster,  faster,  swallows, 

To  deserts  broad  and  free. 
For  Africa,  the  golden, 

Stretches  her  hands  for  thee. 

False  friends,  yc  leave  us,  eager 

For  homes  less  fair  than  ours ; 
Like  L(»ve  and  HojX'j  you  leave  us 

In  AVinter's  bitter  hours. 
Go,  then,  for  when  the  rainbow 

Proclaims  Spring's  gentle  reign, 
A^'ith  flowers  and  early  roses. 

You  will  return  again. 
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SECOND    PAPER. 

Ohserve  those  young  fellows  with  aprons,  mov- 
injr  actively  from  group  to  group.  Each  one  carries 
a  tin  apparatus,  to  which  a  great  many  tin  boxes, 
that  jingle  as  he  moves,  are  suspended  by  hooks. 
A  box  contains  spoons,  and  small  papers  which  hold 
each  two  lumps  of  sugar.  These  are  Sausserousse's 
waiters. 

Sausseroussc  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the  Great 
Markets.  He  rises  regularly  at  eleven  o'clock,  P.  M., 
and  goes  to  bed  the  next  day  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 
His  establishment  is  in  the  Rue  des  Innocents,  and 
is  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  market-gardeners. 
They  go  there  to  await  the  opening  of  their  respec- 
tive markets  ;  they  sleep  or  take  a  bowl  of  coffee  in 
this  house,  which  is  an  odd  establishment.  It  is  high- 
er than  it  is  wide.  It  consists  of  a  cellar,  ground- 
floor  above,  and  first  story,  placed  one  on  the  other. 
A  circular  staircase  goes  to  the  first  story,  while  a 
stone  ladder  goes  into  the  cellar.  Each  story  has 
its  individuality.  The  first  is  a  dormitory  till 
daybreak.  Market-men  and  market-women  lie 
pell-mell  on  the  floor,  —  these  lying  lengthways, 
those  sideways,  others  any  way,  between  the  legs 
of  chairs  and  tables.  The  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
they  have  travelled  to  bring  us  vegetables  are  tneir 
excuse.  Some  of  them  spend  all  their  time  on  the 
road,  and  often  pass  two  months  without  sleeping 
in  a  bed.  How  soundly  they  sleep !  You  might 
step  on  them  without  waking  them.  On  the 
p*ound-floor  the  customers  sleep,  seated  or  stand- 
ing, but  they  have  not  courage  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  sleeping.  Tliey  would  per- 
suade them.selves  that  they  are  eating  or  drinking. 
Leaning  against  the  wsJl,  or  the  shoulder  of  a 
good-natured  brother  market-man,  their  hand  on 
their  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  they  look  as  if  they 
would  defy  sleep ;  but,  invaded  by  the  warm  vapor 
which  rises  from  the  immense  kitchen-range,  built 
in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  room,  the  movement  of 
the  waiters,  or  the  momentary  elevation  of  voices, 
they  are  unable  to  keep  sleep  at  a  distance.  Oc- 
casionally, here  and  there,  a  closed  eyelid  opens,  a 
mouth  gn]H;s  to  swallow  a  draught  of  something, 
and  tlien  lid  falls,  mouth  closes,  sleep  proves  mas- 
ter. In  front  of  the  kitchen-range  are  the  stone 
steps  le.iding  to  the  cellar.  An  inscription  attracts 
your  attention  :  "  Entrance  to  the  Innocents'  vault, 
newly  decorated."  This  inscription  proves  that  the 
master  of  the  establisliment  is  no   enemy  to  fun. 


At  the  foot  of  the  steep  steps,  which  end  with  a 
sharp  turn,  the  visitor  falls  into  a  dingy  cellar, 
whose  walls  have  no  decoration  except  the  im- 
ages traced  in  pencil  by  the  fre(}uenters.  The 
cellar  is  divided  into  four  sections,  that  communi- 
cate by  vaulted  passages,  which  are  so  low-pitched 
that  the  shortest  men  are  obliged  to  stoop  as  they 
pass  througii  them.  This  produces  a  curious  optical 
effect :  customera  who  are  standing  up  can  see  only 
each  other's  legs.  Here  are  the  eaters.  The  meal 
consists  of  ten  sous  of  meat,  five  sous  of  wine,  and 
two  sous  of  bread.  There  is  not  much  sleeping  in 
the  cellar ;  nevertheless,  sonorous  snores  are  occa- 
sionally heard  mingling  with  the  clatter  of  plates 
and  forks.  The  principal  section  is  half  filled  by 
two  immense  copper  boilers,  in  each  of  which  a 
grenadier  might  be  hid.  It  is  in  these  boilers  that 
oausserousse  makes  his  coffee  and  chocolate.  He 
sells  about  one  thousand  cups  a  day,  at  four  or  six 
sous  each.  At  least  five  hundred  cups  are  sold  out 
of  doors  by  those  active  waiters  with  tin  vessels 
above  mentioned.  They  go  their  beats  around  the 
market  several  times  during  the  night,  and  until 
seven  o'clock,  A.  M.  After  ten  o'clock  the  estab- 
lishment is  empty  ;  and  if  it  still  remains  open  half 
the  day,  it  is  partly  to  give  customers  time  to  pay 
their  night's  expenses.  The  majority  of  them  rarely 
pay  cash.     They  pay  aft«r  market  hours. 

Day  is  breaking.  It  is  time  to  quit  Sausserousse's, 
if  we  would  witness  the  Great  Arrival.  Up  to  this 
hour  the  market-men  were  few  and  silent  as  they 
drove  up  and  discharged  their  vegetables.  They 
become  every  moment  more  numerous.  The  pave- 
ment groans  and  bellows  with  the  heavy  wheels 
which  run  over  it.  The  noise  increases ;  the  carts 
multiply ;  all  the  neighboring  streets  are  crowded 
with  them.  The  quarter  is  now  surrounded  by 
|)olIcemen,  who  allow  ne  vehicle  other  than  market- 
carts  to  enter  the  environs  of  the  market.  There 
are  twelve  thousand  market-carts  in  Paris  and  the 
neighborhoo<l  which  regularly  bring  vegetables  to 
the  city;  about  six  thousand  come  every  day.  The 
apparently  inevitable  disorder  for^ierly  produced 
by  such  a  throng  of  market  vehicles  —  to  say  noth- 
ing of  purchasers  —  has  been  abated  by  the  present 
organization  of  the  Great  Arrival,  which  was  intro- 
duced only  two  or  three  years  ago.  At  present, 
every  market-man  has  his  particular  entrance,  his 
place  of  unloading,  and  his  particular  exit.  The 
road  followed  by  the  market-men  is  regulated  be- 
forehand ;  their  vehicles  move  with  perlect  order, 
which  is  a  little  surprising  when  one  considers  the 
few  policemen  on  duty.  The  ingenious  organiza- 
tion of  the  present  arrangement  is  due  to  the  In- 
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spcctor-Gencral,  who  may  every  day  be  st'en,  be- 
tween three  ami  five  o'clock,  A.  M.,  directinfr  the 
manoeuvres  like  some  military  commander.  "  Halt, 
wateiHTCSsea ! "  "To  the  left,  cauliflowers  ! "  "Go 
ahead,  turnips !  "  "  This  wajr,  ye  gardeners ! "  "  Put 
out  that  hack  ! "  The  rustic  vehicles  move  in  good 
ortler  before  his  eyes.  They  are  of  everj'  shape  and 
all  ages.  These  are  low,  those  are  high  hung ; 
some  are  open,  others  have  lattice-work;  some 
are  closed,  others  are  hung  on  springs,  others  still 
have  no  springs ;  some  have  canvas  toj)s,  others 
have  no  tops  at  all.  Each  marketrman  as  he  enters 
makes  a  declaration  at  the  clerk's  office  of  the  num- 
ber of  bags  or  panniers  he  brings,  and  of  the  super- 
ficies of  square  yards  he  wishes  to  occupy.  The 
cost  of  the  stands  is  three  cents  a  yard  on  the  out- 
side sidewalks,  and  six  cents  a  yard  on  the  covered 
sidewalks.  The  clerk  gives  him  a  ticket,  which  is 
his  title  to  possession.  He  then  goes  to  the  portion  of 
the  market  where  the  sale  of  the  sort  of  provisions 
he  brings  takes  place.  There  the  porters  unload 
his  vehicle,  and  see  if  the  number  of  bags  or  baskets 
is  the  same  as  the  number  stated  on  his  ticket  Then 
the  vehicle  is  taken  to  one  of  the  empty  vehicle- 
stands.  There  are  no  less  than  fifty-seven  empty 
vehicle-stands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great 
Markets.  Some  are  ibr  the  vehicles  which  supply 
the  Great  Markets ;  others  are  for  those  wliich  car- 
ry provisions  from  them,  namely,  the  vehicles  of  the 
green-grocers,  the  itinerant  hawkers,  the  butchers, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  who  draw  their  stock  in  trade  firom  the 
Great  Markets.  Formerly  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, levied  the  toll  for  occupying  these  stands  ;  at 
present  they  are  leased  to  a  company,  which  pays 
S46,G00  for  the  toll.  As  market-men,  busily  en- 
gaged in  arranging  their  stock,  would  find  it  incon- 
venient to  drive  their  vehicles  to  the  proper  stand, 
men  have  undertaken  the  business  for  them.  These 
drivers  are  twenty  in  number,  under  command  of  a 
"  boss,"  to  wliom  they  pay  over  their  receipts.  Their 
irages  arc  forty  cents  a  day,  and  the  market-men 
commonly  give  them  one  cent  for  each  vehicle.  These 
drivers  give  the  empty  vehicles  to  the  watchmen. 

The  watch  is  composed  of  men  and  women,  who 
take  care  of  the  vehicles  confided  to  them.  They  form 
quite  a  numerous  army,  in  the  pay  of  the  company 
which  farms  the  stands.  They  not  only  take  care 
of  the  vehicles,  but  of  the  heaps  of  provisions  tem- 
porarily left  on  the  sidewalks  by  the  greengrocers, 
nawkci-s,  and  the  like.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  metal  badge  they  wear  on  the  left  arm  and 
the  steel  chain  whicli  hangs  from  their  waist.  There 
is  at  the  end  of  this  chain  a  pair  of  pincers,  closed 
by  a  key,  and  which  retains  the  counterfoil  of  the 
little  green,  white,  yellow,  or  red  tickets  they 
deliver  for  receipts.  The  color  of  these  tickets 
serves  to  designate  the  sort  of  heap  or  the  kind  of 
vehicle  confided  to  them.  The  majority  of  these 
watchmen  are  women.  They  are  lor  the  most  part 
eood  creatures,  and  are  on  excellent  terms  with 
taeir  customers,  who  refuse  to  call  them  by  their 
nnmbeni,  which  they  have  borne  since  their  new  or- 
ganization.  They  give  them  their  old  nicknames 
which  were  in  vogwj  before  they  were  organized 
by  the  company  which  has  enlistei  them.  Tiiis  one 
is  called  "  Green  Peas,"  that  one  "Planks  Marie"; 
another  is  la  grande  Javatte,  a  fourth  is  la  petite 
Javotte,  a  fifth  is  the  Hrunette,  a  sixth  is  Sentry- 
Box,  a  seventh  is  Dog- Woman,  and  so  on. 

We  have  said  that  each  species  of  provisions  has  its 
jjarticolar  place.  If  one  could  take  in  at  a  glance 
the  strange  panorama  of  the  sales  from  some  van- 


tage-ground, he  would  see  a  strange  spectacle.  He 
would  discover  the  Great  ilarkets  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  vehicles  of  the  market-men,  which 
extend  in  long  files  in  every  direction.  He  would 
see  heaps  of  the  smaller  vegetables  piled  up  as  near 
together  as  possible  all  around  the  Great  Markets, 
and,  like  some  river  of  verdure  which  had  overflowed 
its  banks,  covering  the  whole  neighborhood,  running 
down  both  sides  of  the  Rue  de  Rambuteau  and  the 
Rue  de  la  Cossonnerie,  covering  a  portion  of  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  the  Place  des  Innocents,  and  carrying 
its  invasion  so  far  as  the  Rues  de  la  Lingerie  and 
de  la  Tonnellerie.  In  fi-ont  of  St.  Eustache  are 
mountains  of  artichokes,  which  are  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  environs  of  Sleaux.  During  the  season,  six- 
teen or  eighteen  wagons  poiir  out  there  some  three 
thousand  artichokes  each  every  morning.  A  little 
farther  down,  on  the  space  left  vacant  by  the  razed 
houses  of  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  the  market 
gardeners  from  Versailles  (they  are  called  Vermil- 
leux)  disappear  behind  mountains  of  salad,  while 
the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie  is  covered  with  bags  of 
peas  and  beans;  a  portion  of  the  Rue  St.  Honord  is 
full  of  aromatic  herbs  from  Brittany :  garlic  lies 
side  by  side  with  thyme,  heaps  of  shallots  lie 
with  sheaves  of  perfumed  lavender  and  bundles 
of  laurel,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  crown  all  the 
Caesars  in  the  world.  Hard  by,  lying  on  the  side- 
walk, are  medicinal  plants,  roots,  emollient  flowers. 
As  soon  as  day  breaks,  one  sees,  gravely  moving 
from  group  to  group,  apothecaries  with  their  clean- 
shaven faces  and  white  cravats.  Towards  the  Rue 
de  Rambuteau  the  sidewalks  disappear  under  bas- 
kets of  every  sort  of  fruit.  Here  are  mountains  of 
strawberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and 
every  other  variety  of  what  are  called  "  red  fruit." 
In  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie  are  the  vegetables 
from  Nois)-,  Bobigny,  Romainville,  and  Aubervilliers- 
les-Vertus.  In  the  Rue  Berger  are  the  vegetables 
from  Chatou,  Croissy,  and  Montesson*:  heaps  of 
onions,  enormous  bunches  of  turnips  and  carrots, 
and  then  Brittany  cauliflowers  and  artichokes  in 
balls ;  next  come  Irish  potatoes,  last  year's  crop  in 
bags,  new  potatoes  in  small  baskets  covered  with 
leaves.  These  masses  of  vegetables  extend  to  the 
Rue  Pierre  Lecot,  which  is  filled  with  those  im- 
mense oval  baskets  in  which  bunches  of  water- 
cresses  are  so  nicely  arrangeil  by  the  twenty  or 
twenty-five  dozen.  The  trade  in  water-c;resses, 
which  was  insignificant  fifteen  years  ago,  has  grown 
to  such  importance,  that  now  above  thirty  thousand 
of  these  immense  baskets  are  annually  brought  to 
market ;  this  would  give  some  nine  million  bunches 
of  cresses  for  the  annual  consumption  of  Paris ! 
Next  to  the  water-<'resses  dealers  (or  the  crcitxon- 
niers  as  they  arc  called)  are  the  mushroom  deal- 
ers, with  their  little  basketsful  of  mushrooms.  In- 
side the  Great  Markets  we  find,  under  the  Great 
Alley,  the  Montreuil  gardeners,  with  their  small 
baskets  carefully  covered  with  linen.  They  occupy 
three  sides  of  the  jwultry-market.  The  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  Great  Alley  is  filled  with  wholesale 
flower-sellers  ;  their  bunches  of  red-and-whlte  pinks, 
roses  and  myosotis,  residas  and  heliotropes,  form  the 
most  delightful  flower-bed  of  ])erfuines  and  colors. 
Don't  forget  to  visit  the  gardeners  from  Chainbour- 
cy,  who  are  in  the  Little  Heaps  Alley.  They  are 
the  market-gardeners  famous  for  forced  firuit.  It  is 
from  their  gardens  that  those  admirable  precocious 
fruits  come  which  the  passers  eye  in  the  windows 
of  restaurants. 

*  These  seven  villages  Rre  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
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At  four  o'c'lwk,  A.  AI.,  the  market-bell  rings  to  an- 
nounce the  opcninp  of  the  nuirket.  None  but  vej^e- 
table  dealers  have  the  right  to  begin  to  sell  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  unload.  All  the  others  are  forbid- 
den to  enter  into  negotiations  with  purchasei's  be- 
fore this  ImjU  rings.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  witness 
the  anxiety  depicted  on  every  face.  Sellers  are 
looking  sharp,  purchasers  are  examining  the  pro%'i8- 
ions ;  some  men,  who  seem  to  be  loitering  idly,  are 
watching  a  basket  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse.  When 
the  Ik'11  rings  the  scene  changes  into  one  of  t!ie 
greatest  confusion,  aj>parently.  Buyere  clamor  for 
ba.ski'ts,  and  before  the  bcJl  ceases  ringing  thousands 
of  baskets  have  changed  hands.  How  have  buyers 
and  sellers  come  to  terms  ?  It  is  a  mystery  to  those 
■who  avc  not  thoroughly  masters  of  the  langujjge  of 
eye  and  fingers.  If  a  tardy  market-cart  makes  its 
appearance  at  this  moment  it  is  instantly  surround- 
ed by  a  legion  of  women,  who  prevent  anylxnly  li-om 
getting  near  it  The  porters  themselves  <lare  not  at- 
tempt to  discharge  their  ofllce.  In  an  instant  these 
women  empty  the  cart.  Each  one  of  them  has  her 
own  heap.  They  begin  by  getting  all  they  can  ; 
the  work  of  selection  comes  allerwards.  Possession 
is  indicated  by  a  bit  of  string,  or  of  ribbon,  or  a  hand- 
kerchief, —  anj-thing.  This  woman  defends  her  stock 
with  her  feet,  that  with  her  hands,  another  sits  on 
her  heap,  defending  it  with  her  whole  body.  Billings- 
gate pours  in  torrents  from  every  mouth ;  and  they 
often  go  from  words  to  blows.  If  young  girls  try  to 
•squeeze  in  to  get  a  share,  they  are  hustled,  and  re- 
ceive a  shower  of  vituperation.  "  I  take  so  many 
baskets  !  "  screams  one.  "  And  I  so  many  !  "  bawls 
another,  and  another,  and  another.  The  market- 
gardener  writes  down  their  names,  but  merely  for 
term's  sake,  because  when  these  women  take  away 
the  vejretables  or  other  provisions,  each  carries  off 
jAS  much  as  she  can,  without  regard  to  the  marks  of 
possession.  You  hear  cries  of  distress  :  "  Help  me, 
Desir&i !  "  "  Where  are  you,  Augustine  ?  "  "  Help 
here  !  help  ho  !  "  It  is  a  general  melee ;  at  the  end 
of  it  she  who  asked  for  tnree  baskets  has  six ;  she 
who  declared  she  had  five  "has  onlv  one.  Then 
they  all  hasten  towards  the  gates,  wliich  have  just 
been  oj^ned.  You  ask  who  are  those  women  V 
Tliey  :u-c  the  Dames  de  la  Halle. 

These  are  the  retail  market-women,  who  rent  the 
stalls  in  the  Miirket  Their  hours  of  sale  are  all  the 
day  long.  They  are  the  chief  go-between  of  market 
gardener  and  buyer.  They  pay  the  rent  for  their 
stalls  (each  has  her  name  painted  above  her  stall) 
by  the  week,  and  in  advance.  The  price  varies,  ac- 
cording to  iMjsition,  from  70  cents  to  S2.10.  No 
man,  looking  at  these  women,  could  call  them  "  the 
weaker  sex."  They  should  bt;  seen  at  meal-time. 
Thev  take,  in  the  morning,  a  dish  of  chocolate  or  a 
l)owl  of  coifoe,  followed  by  a  tumbler  of  white  wine. 
At  eleven  o'clock  they  breakfast  a  second  time,  with 
soup,  a  mutton-chop,  or  a  beefsteak,  a  sjilatl,  a  half- 
bottle  of  wine,  a  half-euj)  of  coffee,  an<l  Uiree  small 
classes  of  brandy  ;  then  they  doze  a  little,  by  way  of 
dessert.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  owe  to  this  re- 
gimen their  exuberant  forms ;  nevertheless,  I  woald 
advise  Mr.  Banting's  disciples  to  follow  it.  Although 
the  Dames  de  la  HcdU  are  aB  a  goo«l  deal  alike,  nev- 
ertheless a  close  obsenror  may  distinguish  some  dif- 
ferences between  them.  He  may  discover  the  poul- 
terers to  be  the  most  rnstic,  and  tiie  fishmongers 
the  most  fcMKi  of  dress ;  the  flower  and  fruit  sellers 
are  the  most  elegant ;  the  vegetable  dealers  con- 
ceal, under  a  coarse  exterior,  most  money:  thej' 
wear  in  tlie  morning  a  Madras  handkerchief  wrapped 


around  their  head,  in  the  evening  they  have  dia- 
monds in  their  ears  ;  at  the  Great  Markets  they 
wear  printed  calico,  at  the  theatre  they  wear  silk 
brocade.  But  do  not,  from  this  remark,  imagine 
that  all  of  them  have  their  ix)ckets  full  of  monej-. 
Some  are  very  j)oor.  These  apply  to  their  neigh- 
bors for  aid,  winch  is  given  at  usurious  rates  of  in- 
terest. Some  lend  100  francs  for  20  days,  and  insist 
upon  receiving  120  francs  back,  making  the  interest 
one  franc  a  day;  others  charge  10  sous  of  interest 
every  day  for  each  piece  of  5  francs  lent ;  so  the  bor- 
rower of  10  francs  pays  16  francs  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Whatever  the  Awakener  may  think,  the 
language  of  the  Great  Markets  is  still  far  from  hav- 
ing lost  that  abundance  of  imagery,  and  that  amia- 
ble foulness,  which  long  made  the  pois.tard  (Billings- 
gate) tongue  famous.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  the 
Dames  de  la  Halle  rarely  use  it  except  among  them- 
selves, and  the  visitor  is  tolerably  free  from  danger 
of  receiving  it.  The  naughty  words  they  occasion- 
ally fling  at  each  other  are  a  little  amusement  which 
they  have  the  good  sense  never  to  allow  to  raise 
their  anger.  There  are  some  exuberant  natures 
to  whom  this  way  of  getting  rid  of  their  bile  is  really 
necessary,  and  they  know  perfectly  well  that  the  gall 
which  finds  issue  by  the  lips  does  not  remain  on  the 
heart.  They  are  excellent  women.  There  arc  no- 
where women  who  work  harder,  who  are  prompter 
to  alleviate  misfortune  and  to  take  affectionate  care 
of  the  wretched.  The  scandalous  chronicle  pretends 
that  their  heart  is  especially  tender  towai'ds  handsome 
voung  fellows.  They  have  another  weakness :  they 
idolize  lotteries.  This  weakness  is  skilfully  played 
upon  by  women  who  have  fathomed  the  mysteries  of 
selling  for  G  francs  an  object  worth  30  sous.  They 
attain  this  result  by  an  emission  of  tickets  at  10  sous 
each,  which  ai*e  soon  sold.  The  prize  is  a  musk- 
melon,  or  a  rabbit,  or  some  such  object. 

The  women  who  deal  in  these  lotteries  are  huck- 
sters. These  are  a  class  of  eccentric  dealers  who  con- 
stantly violate  the  laws  of  tlie  market.  They  come 
at  the  opening  of  the  market  to  buy  the  smaller 
vegetables  from  the  market-gardeners,  and  they 
take  their  stand,  without  permission,  near  them,  to 
sell  in  turn.  The  vigilant  eye  of  the  police  easily  dis- 
tinguishes them  irom  gardeners*  wives,  as  they  have 
not  the  required  badge.  As  the  police  seize  their 
stock  in  trade  whenever  they  detect  them,  they 
commonly  take  care  to  exhibit  only  a  small  part  of 
their  stock  on  the  sidewalk,  keeping  the  mam  por- 
tion of  it  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  at  the  first 
sight  of  a  policeman's  hat  they  may  take  up  their 
vegetables  in  their  arms  and  run  off"  with  them. 
There  are  two  other  sorts  of  huckstering.  One  is 
carrietl  on  by  ]>eople  who  buy  from  the  market- 
gardeners  vegetiibles,  etc.  at  the  period  of  the  day 
when  they  are  extremely  cheap  (for  instance,  at  the 
close  of  the  market),  to  sell  them  when  they  have 
risen  in  value.  The  other  is  driven  by  market- 
gardeners  themselves,  who  come  with  empty  baskets 
and  l»uy  in  the  morning  from  their  brethren  where- 
withal to  fill  tliein.  'file  damage  done  purchasers 
by  these  hucksters  is  erident,  because  they  sell 
second-hand  provisions,  which  are  necessarily  dearer 
than  provisions  sold  by  producers.  Confiscated  pro- 
visions ami  lost  provisions,  which  are  not  claimed 
by  their  owner,  are  carried  to  the  general  store- 
house in  the  Rue  do  la  Lingerie,  where  there  is  an 
auction-sale  everj'  morning. 

Here  a  portion  of  the  itinerant  greengrocers, 
called  hawkers,  buy  the  damaged  fruit  they  hawk 
at  low  prices  in  the  quarter  of  Paris  peopled  by  the 
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laboring  (•l.X'sses.  There  arc  some  12,000  hawkers 
daily  moving  about  Paris,  who  come  every  morning 
to  the  Great  Markets  for  their  supplies.  They  are 
watched  by  sj>ecijd  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  tliey  do  not  stop  in  the  streets  or  loiter  in 
the  neighborhood  of  mai'kets. 


THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 

BY  MISS   THACKEKAY, 

ACTHOR  OF    "TDK  STORT  OF   BLIZASKTH." 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

MADAME    FONTAINE  AT  HOME   IN  THE   ChAlKT. 

When  Catherine  with  her  husband  returned 
from  their  trip  a  fortnight  later,  and  looked  out 
through  the  diligence  windows  at  the  chateau,  the 
blinds  were  drawn,  the  shutters  ^hut,  the  garden- 
chairs  were  turned  up  oh  their  scats,  the  great  iron 
gates  were  closed  fiist.  Catherine  never  had  real- 
ized so  completely  that  she  was  not  coming  back 
there  any  more,  but  to  the  little  chalet  with  the  bal- 
conies and  weathercocks  which  Madame  de  Tracy 
had  shown  her.  It  was  like  the  story  of  Rip  Tan 
Wiiilile:  she  had  been  away  among  the  elves  and 
gnomes  a  hundred  years.  Everybody  was  gone  that 
she  was  used  to  :  Dick  was  gone,  the  others  dispersed 
here  and  there ;  most  of  the  strangers  lodging  in  the 
village  had  left ;  even  Catherine  George  had 
vanished ;  Monsieur  and  Madame  j\Ii5rard  had 
retired  to  their  campagne.  It  was  a  mouldy  little 
villa  on  the  high-road  to  Bayeux,  but  Fontaine  as- 
sured her,  from  experience,  that  they  would  doubt- 
less return  before  long.  Perhaps  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  the  worthy  maire  regretted  that  his  tele-a-tele 
should  be  so  soon  interrupted,  but  he  blamed  himself 
severely  for  the  inconsiderate  feeling.  "  After  all 
that  I  owe  to  these  excellent  parents,"  he  explained, 
"  the  magniticeut  dot  which  their  daughter  brought 
me,  I  feel  that  they  must  always  look  upon  the 
chalet  as  their  home  whenever  they  feel  inclined  to 
do  so.  You,  via  trh  chere  amie,  are  gifted  with  a 
happy  and  equable  temper :  I  know  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  bestow  upon  them  those  filial  attentions 
which  are  so  graceful  when  accorded  by  youth  to 
old  age.     Believe  me,  I  shall  not  be  ungrateful." 

Catherine  smiled  at  the  solemn  little  address  ;  she 
was  glad  that  there  was  anything  she  could  do  for 
her  husband.  For  already  his  kindness,  his  happi-" 
ness,  his  entire  contentment,  had  made  her  ashamed. 
"  Ah,  it  was  cruel  to  have  taken  so  much,  to  have  so 
little  to  give  in  return,"  she  had  thought  once  or 
twice.  At  least  she  would  do  her  duty  by  him,  she 
told  licrself,  and  it  was  with  a  very  humble,  and  yet 
hopeful,  heart  that  she  passed  the  threshold  of  her 
new  home.  Toto  was  tnere  to  welcome  them,  and 
to  trample  upon  all  the  folds  of  Catherine's  muslin 
dress  with  iiis  happy  little  feet,  and  Justine,  the  ex- 
cellent cook,  came  out  to  stare  at  the  new  inmate  of 
the  cbulet. 

"  Soi/cz  la  hien-venue,"  said  Fontiune,  embracing 
liis  wife  affectionately  ;  and  they  all  three  sat  down 
very  happily,  to  dine  by  the  light  of  the  lamp. 
The  entertainment  began  with  a  melon. 

"  Grandmamma  is  coming  on  Saturday  week," 
8^d  Toto.  "  Mr.  P^lottier  will  call  for  them  on  his 
way  back  from  Caen." 

"  Ah,  so  much  the  better,"  said  Justine,  who  was 
carrj'ing  away  the  emjjty  dishes.  Justine  did  not 
approve  of  second  marriages. 

Madame  Fontaine  soon  found  that  she  would  have 


little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments in  the  chalet.  She  was  much  too  <rreatly  in 
awe  of  Justine,  the  excellent  cook,  who  had  fried 
Fontaine's  cutlets  for  fifteen  years,  to  venture  to  in- 
terfere in  the  kitchen.  Fontaine  himself  had  been 
accustomed,  dm-Ing  his  long  bachelor  life  and  after 
his  first  wife's  death,  to  interest  himself  in  the  cares 
of  the  menage.  He  superintended  the  purchase  of 
fish,  the  marketing,  the  proper  concocting  of  the  pot- 
au-feu.  He  broke  sugar,  and  made  himself  gener- 
ally useful  in  the  house.  He  might  be  discovered 
sometimes  of  a  fine  morning  busily  employed  in  the 
courtyard,  sawing  up  pieces  of  wood  lor  the  stove. 
He  cut  pegs  with  his  penknife  to  hang  up  the  clothes 
in  the  field  ;  he  had  even  assisted  on  occasion 
to  get  them  ir  before  a  shower  came  down.  He 
knocked  nails,  gardened,  mended  windows,  signed 
papers  for  the  villagers,  contracts  of  marriage,  agree- 
ments, disagreements.  The  people  of  Petitport  were 
constantly  coming  to  their  maire  for  redress  and  ad- 
vice. 

Fontaine  used  to  do  his  best  to  dissuade  them 
from  going  to  law,  but  the  neighbors  were  tenacious 
of  their  rights,  and  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as 
a  good  lawsuit.  Even  old  Nanon  Lefebvre  once 
insisted  on  spending  her  wretched  earnings  In  sum- 
moning her  cousin  Leroi  at  Bayeux,  who  had  un- 
justly grasped  a  sum  of  two  pounds,  she  declared, 
to  which  she  was  entitled.  She  lost  her  trial,  and 
received  back  a  few  shillings  from  Fontaine's  own 
pocket,  with  a  lecture  which  she  took  In  very  ill 
part.  She  never  would  believe  he  had  not  made 
some  secret  profit  by  the  transaction. 

The  very  first  morning  after  her  arrival,  Catherine, 
who  was  outside  upon  the  terrace,  heard  the  stormy 
voices  of  some  of  Monsieur  le  Maire's  clients  coming 
shrill  and  excited  from  the  kitchen,  where  Fontaine 
often  administered  justice.  From  the  little  embank- 
ment Catherine  could  see  the  sea  and  the  village 
street  descending,  and  the  lavaloire,  where  the  vd- 
lage  women  in  their  black  stockings  and  white  coifs 
and  cotton  nightcaps  were  congregated  scrubbing 
and  flapping  and  chattering  together.  The  busy 
sounds  came  in  gusts  to  Catherme  in  her  garden, 
the  fresh  sea-breezes  reached  her  scented  by  rose- 
trees.  On  fine  days  she  could  make  out  In  the  far 
distance  the  faint  shimmer  of  the  rocks  of  the  Cal- 
vados out  at  sea,  where  the  Spanish  galleon  struck. 
It  struck  and  went  down,  and  all  on  board  perished, 
the  legend  runs,  and  the  terrible  rocks  were  called 
by  Its  name  for  a  warning.  But  now-a-days  all  the 
country  round  is  christened  Calvados,  and  the  name 
is  so  common  that  it  has  lost  its  terror. 

Fontaine  sometimes  administered  justice  in  the 
kitchen,  sometimes  in  the  little  dark  draughty  office, 
where  he  kept  odd  pieces  of  string,  some  ink,  some 
sealing-wax,  and  some  carpenters'  tools.  The  chillet 
was  more  picturesque  than  comfortable  as  a  habita- 
tion. The  winds  came  thundering  against  the  thin 
walls  and  through  the  chinks  and  crevices ;  the  weath- 
ercocks would  go  twirling  madly  round  and  round, 
with  a  sound  like  distant  drums.  In  the  spring-tides, 
Justine  had  said,  the  water  would  come  up  over  the 
embankment  and  spread  over  the  marguerite  beds 
and  the  rose-trees,  and  the  rain  falling  from  the 
cliff  would  make  pools  in  front  of  the  dining-room 
door.  The  drawing-room  was  up  stairs.  It  was  a 
room  of  which  the  shutters  were  always  closed,  the 
covei-s  tied  down  tightly  over  the  furniture,  the  ta- 
ble-cloths and  rugs  rolled  up,  and  the  piano  locked. 
The  room  was  never  used.  When  Monsieur  Merard 
was  there  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  his 
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bedroom  of  an  evening,  Fontaine  told  his  wife. 
"  C'est  plus  .tnof/,  comine  voiis  dites,"  he  said. 
Catherine  demurred  at  this  and  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  open  the  drawing-room,  and  make  u.«e  ol' 
it  and  the  piano.  Fontaine  iigreed,  —  to  what  would 
he  not  have  agreed  that  she  wished?  —  but  it  was 
evidently  a  pang  to  him,  and  he  seemed  airaid  of 
what  Madame  Merard  might  .''ay. 

The  second  day  seemed  a  little  longer  to  Cath- 
erine than  the  first  at  the  chalet,  ami  the  third  a 
little  longer  than  the  second.  Not  to  Fontaine,  who 
settled  down  to  his  accustomed  occupations,  came, 
went,  always  taking  care  that  Catherine  should  not 
be  left  lor  any  time  alone.  Now  and  then,  as  days 
went  on,  she  wished  that  she  could  be  by  herself  a 
little  more  ;  she  was  used  to  solitude,  and  this  con- 
stant society  and  attention  was  a  little  fatiguing. 
All  that  was  e.xpected  from  her  was,  "  Ye.s,  mon 
ami,"  "  Non,  mon  ami."  At  the  end  of  a  montli  it 
became  just  a  little  wearisome ;  for,  counting  the 
fortnight  at  Rouen,  Catherine  had  now  been  mar- 
ried a  month.  Petitport  had  begun  to  put  on  its 
nightcap ;  scarcely  any  one  remained,  shutters  were 
put  up,  and  there  was  silence  in  the  street.  She 
walked  up  to  the  farm,  but  Heine  h.ad  been  away  at 
Caen  for  some  time,  Dominique  told  her.  One  day 
was  like  another.  Nobody  camb.  Fontaine  talked 
on,  and  Catherine  almost  looked  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  Toto's  grandparents  to  break  the  mo- 
notony. 

"  Ce  (Jul  coutc  Ic  plus  pour  plaire,  c'est  de  cacher 
que  Ton  s'ennuie."  Catherine  had  read  this  some- 
where in  a  book  of  French  maxims,  and  the  words 
used  to  jangle  in  her  ears  long  afterwards,  as  words 
do.  Sometimes  she  used  to  think  of  them  involun- 
tarily in  those  eariy  days  in  the  beginning  of  her 
married  life,  when  she  would  be  sitting  by  her  own 
fireside  alone  with  Fontaine.  Monsieur  le  Maire  was 
generally  bolt  upright  on  a  stiff-backed  chair  by  the 
table,  delightedly  contemplating  the  realization  of 
his  dreams ;  while  Madame  Fontaine,  on  a  low  little 
seat  by  the  fire,  with  her  work  falling  upon  her  lap, 
was  wondering,  perhaps,  whether  this  could  be  her 
own  self  and  the  end  of  all  her  vague  ideals.  The 
little  gold  ring  upon  her  finger  seemed  to  assure 
her  it  was  so  indeed.  This  was  her  home  at  last. 
There  sat  her  husband,  attentive,  devoted  irre- 
proachable, discursive,  —  how  discursive  !  Conver- 
sation wa-s  Fontaine's  forte,  his  weakness,  his  passion, 
his  necessity.  The  most  utterly  uninteresting  and 
unlikely  subjects  wouhl  suggest  wortls  to  this  fertile 
brain ;  his  talk  was  a  wonder  of  ingenuity  and  unin- 
tenuittingness.  Now  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years  he  hjRl  secured  a  patient  and  a  silent  listener, 
and  tlie  torrent  which  had  long  been  partially  jxint  up 
had  found  a  vent.  Poor  Fontaine  was  happy  and 
in  high  spirits;  and  under  the  circumstances  could 
any  r»'petition,  retrospection,  interrogation,  jussevera- 
tion,  be  sufficient?  Mast  not  every  possible  form 
of  speech  be  employed  to  tell  Catherine  how  sen- 
sible he  wa.s  to  the  happiness  which  had  befallen 
him  ?  "  And  you  too  are  happy,"  he  used  to  say, 
triumphantly ;  and  if  his  wife  smiled  gratefully,  and 
answered  "  iTes,"  no  one,  I  think,  couhl  blame  her. 

She  was  happy  after  a  fashion.  It  was  so  strange 
to  be  wanted,  to  bo  loved  and  of  importance  and 
looked  for  ajid  welcomed.  She  found  this  as  diificult 
to  believe  in  as  all  the  rest.  Fontaine  was  always 
thinking  of  what  would  give  her  pleasure.  Her 
sisters  were  to  come  to  her  tor  their  holidays  always 
—  whenever  she  liked,  he  said ;  and  Catherine's 
heart  beat  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  welcoming 


them  to  her  own  roof.  The  pi^tty  room  up  stairs, 
looking  down  the  street,  .should  be  thtjirs,  she 
thought ;  she  would  buy  two  little  l)eds,  some  flower- 
pots lor  the  window.  Every  day  she  looked  in,  on 
her  way  up  and  down,  planning  small  preparations 
lor  them,  and  one  little  scheme  and  another  to  please 
them.  How  happy  they  would  be  !  This  thought 
was  almost  perfect  delight  to  her.  She  loved  to  pic- 
ture them  there,  with  their  little  beloved  ugly  heads. 
She  took  Toto  into  her  confidence,  and  one  day  he 
came  rushing  in  with  a  plaster  statuette  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  he  had  bought  in  the  street.  "  C'est 
pour  tes  petites  s(Eurs,"  said  he,  and  his  stepmother 
caught  him  in  her  arms  and  covered  his  round  face 
■with  kisses.  Fontaine  happened  to  be  passing  by 
the  door  at  the  moment.  His  douV)le  ey«;glasses 
were  quite  dim,  for  his  eyes  had  filled  with  tears  of 
happiness  as  he  witnessed  the  little  scene. 

"  Je  me  trouve  tout  attendri !  "  said  he,  coming 
in.  "  Ah,  mon  amie,  you  have  made  two  people 
very  ha])py  by  coining  here. .  I  am  shedding  tears 
of  joy.     They  relieve  the  heart." 

It  was  a  pathetic  jumble.  When  Fontaine  was 
unconscious  he  was  affecting  in  his  kindliness  and 
tenderness  of  heart,  and  then  the  next  moment  he 
would  by  an  afterthought  become  suddenly  ab- 
surd. 

In  the  first  excitement  of  his  return  Fontaine  had 
forgotten  many  little  harmless  precisions  and  pecu- 
liarities which  gradually  revived  as  time  went  by. 
On  the  morning  that  ^lonsieur  and  ^ladame  Me- 
rard were  expected  he  appeared  in  a  neat  baize 
apron,  dusting  with  a  feather  brush,  an-anging  fur- 
niture, bustling  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  per- 
sonally superintending  all  the  preparations  made  to 
receive  them. 
"  Can't  I  do  something  ?  "  Catherine  timidly  asked. 
"  Va-t'en,  mon  enfant,"  said  Fontaine,  embra- 
cing her.     "  I  am  busy." 

Catherine  knew  it  was  silly,  but  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  so  occupied.  She  took  her  work, 
went  and  sat  in  the  dining-room  window  waiting, 
and  as  she  sat  there  she  thought  of  the  day  she  had 
come  with  Madame  de  Tracy,  a  stranger,  to  the 
gate  of  her  future  home. 

Toto  came  running  in  at  last  to  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  his  grandmother  and  graudlatl;er.  Fon- 
taine took  oif  his  apron  and  rashed  into  the  garden, 
and  Catherine  went  and  stood  at  tlie  door  to  Avel- 
come  them,  a  little  shy,  but  glail  on  the  whole  to  do 
her  best  to  please  her  husband  and  his  rt-lations. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Merard  were  heavy  peo- 
ple. They  had  to  be  carefully  helped  dawn  from 
the  little  high  carriage  in  which  they  liad  arrived  by 
Justine  and  Fontaine,  who  together  carried  in 
their  moderate  boxes  and  p:ickages.  Although 
her  trunk  was  small,  Madame  Meranl  was  neat- 
ly and  brilliantly  dressed.  Monsieur  Meranl,  who 
was  a  very,   very  stout  old  gentleman,  wore  sllp- 

i)ers,  a  velvet  cap,  and  short  cheeked  trousers. 
le  took  off  his  coat  immediately  on  arriving,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  sat  down,  breathies.<,  in  achair 
near  the  window. 

"  Venez,  mon  amie,"  said  FonLiine,  much  excited, 
leading  Catherine  up  by  the  hand.  "  Mon  pfere,  ma 
mere  "  (the  maire  had  a  turn  for  oratory  and  situ- 
ation), "  I  bring  you  a  daughter,"  he  said ;  "  accord 
to  her  a  portion  of  that  affection  you  have  for  many 
yeai"s  be^stowe*!  on  me." 

.\  snuffy  kiss  from  Madame  Mdrard  on  her  fore- 
head, something  between  a  sniQ'and  a  shake  of  the 
head,  was  the  portion  evidently  reserved  for  Cath- 
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erine.  Monsieur  Mdrard  signed  to  her  to  advance, 
and  also  onihnu-cd  her  slowly,  on  account  of  his 
great  sixe.  Afler  that  they  seemed  to  take  no  more 
notice  of  her,  only  every  now  r.nd  then  Catherine 
felt  the  old  lady's  sharp  eyes  fixed  upon  her  like  the 
prick  of  two  pins. 

•*  Eh  bien,  Justine,"  said  Madanvi  Mdrard,  ad- 
dressinjT  the  cuisinifere.  "  Has  everything  been 
going  on  well  ?  You  have  taken  good  care  of  Mon- 
sieur and  of  Toto  V  What  ate  you  going  to  ^ve  us 
for  our  breaklast  to-day  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  is  responsible  for  the  breakfast,"  said 
Justine,  irascible  now  that  she  was  sure  of  an  ally. 
"  If  he  thinks  it  is  possible  for  a  cook  to  attend  to  her 
business  when  the  masters  are  perpetually  in  and 
out  of  the  kitchen  he  is  much  mistaken." 

"  You  are  right,  ma  fille,"  said  Madame  Merard, 
soothingly.  "  I  have  told  him  so  a  hundred  times. 
Eh  bien,  dites-moi  !  Where  have  you  been  taking 
your  butter  since  I  left  ?  " 

"  I  have  taken  it  from  Madame  Binaud,  as  ma- 
dame  desired,"  said  Justine. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Madame  Mdrard,  "  and  yet 
there  is  no  trusting  any  one.  Imagine,  Charles ! 
that  I  have  been  paying  thirty-eight  sous  a  pound. 
It  was  for  good  Isyngny  butter,  that  is  true,  but 
thirty-eight  sous  !  Ah,  it  is  abominable.  How  much 
do  you  pay  for  butter  in  England,  madame  ?  "  said 
the  old  lady,  suddenly  turning  round  upon  Cath- 
erine, and  evidently  expecting  a  direct  answer  to  a 
])lain  (juestion. 

"  Half  a  cr —  I  don't  know,"  said  Catherine, 
looking  to  Fontaine  to  help  hei-.  Fontaine  turned 
away  much  disappointed  :  he  wanted  his  wife  to 
shine,  and  he  guessed  the  painful  impression  her 
ignorance  would  produce. 

"  Ho,  ho,"  said  old  Merard,  in  a  droll  little 
squeaking  voice,  "  Madame  Mdrard  must  give  you 
some  lessons,  my  young  lady."  He  was  good-na- 
turedly trying  to  avert  dis^rreeables. 

"  Lessons,"  said  Madame  Mdrard,  hoarsely.  "  It 
is  no  longer  the  fashion  for  young  women  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  management  of  their  do- 
mestic expenses.  It  is  perhaps  because  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  them." 

Catherine  felt  very  angry  at  this  unprovoked  at- 
tack. She  ma<le  an  cflbrt.  **  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  learn  anything  you  will  teach  me,"  she  said.  But 
already  she  was  b(^nning  to  wonder  whether  she 
had  not  been  wrong  to  wish  for  the  leic-h-teJe  to  be 
interrupted.  If  it  is  hard  to  seem  amused  when  one 
is  weaned,  it  is  also  difficult  to  conceal  one's  pain 
when  one  is  wounded.  They  all  sat  down  to  bix'ak- 
fast.  Monsieur  Mdrard  asked  for  a  pin,  and  care- 
fully fastened  his  napkin  across  his  shirt-front.  Ma- 
dame Merard  freely  used  her  knife  to  cut  bread,  to 
cat  dainty  morsels  off  her  plate.  Everything  went 
on  pretty  smoothly  until  Toto,  who  had  been  per- 
fectly good  for  a  whole  fortnight,  incited  by  the  re- 
appearance of  his  grandparents,  and  perhaps  excited 
by  some  wine  the  old  lady  had  adminisUired,  be- 
came as  one  pomessed.  He  put  his  hands  into  the 
dishes,  hclpod  himself  in  this  fa.'sliion  to  a  nice  little 
sole  lie  had  taken  a  fancy  to,  beat  tJie  rnppel  with 
his  si>ooM  upon  the  table-cloth,  and  held  up  his  plate 
for  more,  so  that  the  gravy  dropped  down  upon  Cath- 
erine's dre.HS.  She  put  her  gentle  hands  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  whispered  gravely  to  liim.  This  was 
a  terrible  oflence.  Madame  IVI^rard  took  snuff,  and 
wijH-d  lioth  eyes  and  noee  in  her  handkerchief,  shak- 
ing her  head. 

Ah,"  she  aaid,  "  Charles,  do  you  remember  how 


patient  his  poor  mother  used  to  be  with  him  ?     She 
never  reproved  him,  —  never." 

"  I  don't  think  jioor  Leonie  herself  could  be 
more  gentle  v/ith  her  son  than  his  stepmother  is," 
Fontaine  answered,  with  great  courage,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  Catherine  with  a  smile. 

But  this  scarcely  made  matters  better.  Catherine 
had  found  no  favor  in  Madame  Merard's  little  ferret 
eyes.  She  looked  afraid  of  her  lor  one  thing,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  provoking  to  people  with  dif- 
ficult tempers  and  good  hearts  than  to  see  othe'rs 
afraid.  All  day  long  Catherine  did  her  best.  She 
walkwl  out  a  little  way  with  the  old  couple  ;  she 
even  took  a  hand  at  whist.  They  began  at  one,  and 
played  till  five.  Then  Monsieur  le  Cure  came  in  to 
see  his  old  friend  Madame  Merard,  and  Catherine 
escaped  into  the  garden  to  breathe  a  little  air  upon 
the  terrace,  and  to  try  and  forget  the  luimiliations 
and  weariness  of  the  day.  So  this  was  the  life  she 
had  deliberately  chosen,  these  were  to  be  the  com- 
panions with  whom  she  was  to  journey  henceforth. 
What  an  old  mdnagere !  what  economies !  what 
mastachios !  what  fierce  little  eyes !  what  a  living 
tarifi"  of  prices !  A  cool,  delicious  evening  breeze 
came  blowing  through  her  rose-trees,  consoling  her 
somewhat,  and  a  minute  afterwards  Catherine  saw 
her  husband  coming  towards  her.  He  looked  beam- 
ing, as  if  he  had  just  heard  good  news;  he  waved 
his  hand  in  the  air,  and  sprang  lightly  forward  to 
where  she  was  standing. 

"  All  the  morning  I  have  not  been  withciut  anxie- 
ty ;  I  was  afraid  that  something  was  wrong,"  he  con- 
fided frankly  to  Catherine.  "  But  now  I  am  greatly 
relieved.  My  mother  is  telling  Monsieur  le  Cure 
that  she  and  my  stepfather  fully  intend  to  pa.es  the 
winter  Avith  us."  Catherine  tried  to  say  something, 
but  could  not  succeed :  her  husband  noticed  noth- 
ing. 

Fontaine,  from  the  very  good-nature  and  affec- 
tionate fidelity  of  his  disposition,  seemed  to  cling 
very  much  to  his  early  associates,  and  to  the  peculiar 
prejudices  which  he  had  learnt  from  them.  The  odd 
ways  were  familiar  to  him,  the  talk  did  not  seem 
strange.  It  was  of  people  and  places  he  had  known 
all  his  life.  Their  habits  did  not  offend  any  very 
fine  sense  of  taste.  The  transktlons  which  Eng- 
lish minds  make  to  themselves  of  foreign  ways  and 
customs  are  necessarily  incorrect  and  prejudiced. 
Things  which  to  Catherine  seemed  childish,  partly 
humorous,  partly  wearisome,  were  to  Fontaine  only 
the  simple  and  natural  arrangements  of  every  day. 
He  could  sit  contentedly  talking  for  hours  in  liis 
cabane,  with  the  little  flag  flying  from  the  roof. 
He  could  play  away  the  bright  long  aftertioons  with 
a  greasy  pack  of  cards  or  a  box  of  dominoes.  He 
could  assume  different  costumes  with  perfect  com- 
placenc'y,  —  the  sport  costume,  when  he  went  to  the 
shooting-gallery  some  enterprising  speculator  had 
opened  at  Bayeux,  —  the  black  gaiters  pour  affaire, 
—  the  red-flannel  shirt  for  the  sea-side  stroll.  .  .  • 
Fontaine  asked  her  one  day  if  she  would  come  down 
to  the  chateau  with  him.  He  had  some  business 
with  the  bailiff,  who  was  to  meet  him  there.  Leav- 
ing the  Merards  Installed  upon  the  terrace,  Catherine 
went  for  her  hoo<I  and  her  cloak,  and  walked  down 
the  steep  little  ascent,  and  through  the  street,  arm 
in  arm  with  Monsieur  le  Malrc.  She  had  not  been 
at  the  place  since  she  left  on  the  eve  of  her  mar- 
riage. She  began  to  think  of  It  all ;  she  remembered 
her  doubts,  her  despair.  They  came  to  the  gates  at 
last,  where  only  a  few  weeks  ago  Dick  had  told  her 
of  bis  love  for  Reine ;  the  whole  thing  seemed  run- 
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ning  throiifjh  her  head  like  the  unwinding  of  a 
skein.  While  Fontaine  was  talkinp;  to  the  bailiff 
she  went  and  rang  at  the  bell,  and  told  Baptiste,  who 
opened  the  door,  that  she  wanted  to  go  up  to  her 
room. 

"  Mais  certainement,  madame  !  Vous  allez  bien. 
Vous  voyez  il  n'y  a  plus  personne."  Catherine 
crossed  the  hall,  and  looked  into  the  deserted  draw- 
ing-room, —  how  different  it  looked,  —  how  silent ! 
The  voices  and  music  had  drifted  elsewhere,  and 
Catherine  George,  she  no  lonjjer  existed,  only  a  little 
smoke  was  left  curling  from  the  charred  embers  and 
relics  of  the  past.  Thinking  thus,  she  went  up  to 
her  own  old  little  room,  which  was  dismantled  and 
looked  (juite  empty,  and  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  a 
dead  jierson. 

Catnerine's  heart  was  very  full ;  she  looked  round 
and  about ;  the  sunset  was  streaming  in  through  the 
curtainless  window ;  she  heard  the  faint  old  sound 
of  the  sea ;  she  went  to  the  little  secretaire  present- 
ly, and  opened  one  of  the  drawers  and  looked  in. 

That  last  night  when  she  had  been  packing  her 
clothes,  she  had  come  upon  one  little  relic  which  she 
had  hot  had  the  heart  to  destroy.  She  had  thrust  it 
into  a  drawer  in  the  bureau  where  she  had  already 
thrown  some  dead  marguerites,  and  locked  it  in. 
No  one  finding  it  there  would  have  been  any  the 
wiser.  It  was  only  a  dead  .crumpled  brown  rose 
which  Dick  had  picked  up  off  the  grass  one  day,  but 
that  had  not  prevented  it  from  withering  like  other 
roses.  It  was  still  lying  in  the  drawer  among  a 
handful  of  dry  marguerites.  Who  wopld  have 
guessed  that  the  whole  story  of  her  life  was  written 
upon  these  withered  stalks  and  leaves  ?  She  felt  as 
if  the  story  and  life  had  all  belonged  to  some  one 
else.  She  opened  the  drawer,  —  no  one  else  had 
been  there.  As  she  took  up  the  rose  a  thorn  pricked 
her  finger.  "  Neither  scent,  nor  color,  nor  smell, 
only  a  thorn  left  to  prick,"  Catherine  sadly  sighed : 
"  these  other  poor  limp  flowers  at  least  have  no 
thorns."  So  she  thought.  Then  she  went  and  sat 
down  upon  the  bed,  and  be^an  to  tell  herself  how 
good  Fontaine  had  been  to  her,  and  to  say  to  her- 
self that  it  was  too  late  now  to  wonder  whether  she 
had  done  rightly  or  wrongly  in  marrying  him.  But, 
at  least,  she  would  trj-  to  be  goo<l,  and  contented, 
and  not  ungrateful.  Perhaps,  if  she  was  very  good, 
and  patient,  and  contented,  she  might  see  Dick 
again  some  day,  and  be  his  fi-iend  and  Heine's,  and 
the  thorn  would  be  gone  out  of  the  dead  rose. 
Fontaine's  voice  calling  her  name  disturbed  her  res- 
olutions. 

She  foqnd  her  husband  wtuttng  for  her  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

"  Shall  we  revisit  together  the  spot  where  we  first 
read  in  each  other's  hearts,"  said  he,  sentimen- 
tally. 

"  Not  this  evening,"  said  Catherine,  gently.  "  I 
should  like  to  go  down  to  the  sea  before  it  grows 
quite  dark." 

Everybody  had  not  left  Petitport,  for  one  or  two 
families  were  still  sitting  in  their  little  wooden 
boxes  along  the  edse  of  the  sands,  and  ahum  of 
conversation  seemea  sounding  in  the  air  with  the 
monotonous  wash  of  the  sea.  The  ladies  wore  bright- 
colored  hoods ;  the  waves  were  gray,  fresh  and 
buoyant,  rising  in  crisp  crests  against  a  faint  yellow 
sky.  A  great  line  of  soft  clonus  curled  and  tossed 
by  high  currents  of  wind  was  crossing  the  sea.  One 
or  two  pale  brown  stars  were  commg  out  one  by 
one,  pulsating  like  little  living  hearts  in  tlie  vast 
universe.     Catherine  went  down  close  to  the  water's 


edge,  and  then  threw  something  she  held  in  her 
hand  as  far  as  she  could  throw. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  Fontaine  asked,  adjusting  his 
eyeglass. 

"  Only  some  dead  flowers  I  found  in  a  drawer," 
said  Catherine. 

"  My  dear  child,  why  give  yourself  such  needless 
trouble  ?  "  asked  the  practical  husband.  "  You 
might  have  left  them  where  they  were  or  in  the 
court-yard,  if  you  did  not  wish  to  litter  the  room, 
or  .  .  ." 

"  It  was  a  little  piece  of  sentiment,"  said  Cath- 
erme,  humbly  trying  to  make  a  confession.  "  Some 
one  gave  mc  a  rose  once  in  England,  long  ago, 
and  .  .  ." 

"  Some  one  who  —  who  —  who  loved  you,"  Fon- 
taine interrupted,  in  a  sudden  fume,  stammering 
and  turning  round  upon  her. 

"  O  no,"  Catherine  answered :  "  you  are  the  only 
person  who  has  ever  loved  me." 

She  said  it  so  gently  and  sweetly,  that  Fontaine 
was  touched  beyond  measure.  And  yet,  though 
she  spoke  gently,  his  sudden  anger  had  terrified  her. 
She  felt  guilty  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
tell  him  more.  She  could  not  have  made  him  un- 
derstand her ;  why  disquiet  him  with  stories  of  the 
past,  and  destroy  his  happiness  and  her  own  too  ? 
Alas !  already  this  had  come  to  her. 
[To  be  continued.] 


GRAMMxVR  GONE  MAD. 

"  Cursed  is  the  man  that  keepeth  a  pig,"  say  the 
Rabbis,  "  or  that  teacheth  his  son  Greek ! "  The 
sight  of  the  "  Primer  "  by  the  immortal  "  Nine  "  is 
enough  to  make  us  include  Latin  in  the  same 
anathema.  For  this  new  Latin  "  Primer,"  the  result 
of  the  lucubrations  of  nine  public  schoolmasters,  is 
nothin;^  loss  than  an  earnest  and  a  formal  notification 
that  things  never  shall  be  better  in  our  time.  All 
the  old  absurdities  in  the  art  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  are  to  begin  a  new  lease  —  and  worse ;  for 
the  old  regulation  pace,  albeit  one  that  sends  a 
large  majority  to  college  barely  out  of  the  grammar, 
and  never  quite  into  the  language,  —  yes,  the  veri- 
table "  goose-step  "  is  to  go  on  still ! 

This  '•  Primer "  is  gi-ammar  gone  mad.  The 
grammatical  hobby  is  ridden  too  hard  and  too  far. 
Posterity  will  say.  Masters,  in  those  days,  were*a 
kind  of  doctors,  who  "  poured  "  learning,  "  of  which 
they  knew  little,  into  "  minds  "  of  whicu  they  knew 
less."  We  have  seen  "  Greometry  for  Infant  Schools" ; 
but  this  was  only  a  chart  of  squares  and  circles. 
But  the  Latin  "  Primer,"  gravely  set  forth  "  for  all 
classes  below  the  highest,"  affords  most  curious 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  nine  of  the  first  public 
schools  in  England  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
be  intrusted  to  men  utterly  ignorant  of  three  main 
points  in  education  :  — 

1.  The  nature  of  the  youthful  mind. 

2.  Of  the  way  to  teach  a  language,  and  the  right 
use  of  grammar. 

3.  Of  the  chief  purpose  of  all  school  education. 
(1.)  As  to  ignorance  of  the  youthful  mind.     This 

book  pretends  to  be  a  "  Primer,"  —  a  first  book  in 
Latin,  —  which  study  is  commenced  commonly  at  or 
before  nine  years  of  age.  Well,  at  the  very  first 
set-off,  the  child  hears  of  cursice  forms  of  letters,  of 
f!})iraiits,  not  only  of  vowels,  but  of  /ia//-vowels,  of 
consonants  and  /laZ/^onsonants  !  Our  elder  readers 
are  already  puzzled ;  what,  then,  will  they  say  of 
the  next  page,  where  as  to  the  Latin  for  "  Death  i 
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nigh,"  tlic  child  is  taught  that  "  death  "  is  the  subject, 
"  is "  must  be  called  the  copula,  and  "  nij^h "  is 
temicd  the  complement  I  Nor  is  that  all,  ior  the 
child  must  further  know  that  "  the  copula  with  the 
complemenl "  —  the  two  together  —  have  another 
hard  name  still,  the  predicate!  Very  like  Oxford 
logic. 

Tliii  is  not  fi*om  "  Punch,"  but  from  tjie  "  Prim- 
er," a  book  written  by  one  eminent  .scholar,  and 
approved  and  believed  practical  for  small  boys  by 
eight  others.  The  "  Nine "  aforesaid  are  still  at 
large,  and  their  friends  believe  them  perfectly  sane 
and  harmless  in  other  respects. 

The  country  gentleman  in  IMoliere'Li  comedy  found 
out  late  in  life  that  he  had  been  talking  prose  forty 
veai-s  without  knowinj^  it.  "We  have  lived  quite  as 
long  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  necessity  of  this 
philosophy.  These  hard  words  are  not  at  all  more 
necessary  lor  learning  Latin  than  for  learning  Eng- 
lish or  any  other  language  which  our  frienils  will 
feel  it  a  relief  to  have  in.istered  without  all  this  men- 
tal torture.  Yet  more  thankful  will  they  be  to  have 
been  born  and  bred  before  the  epoch  of  the 
"  Primer,"  when  we  add  that  the  third  page  — 
besides  the  usual  sweets  of  learning  for  a  child, 
under  the  name  of  adverb,  conjunction,  preposition, 
interjection  —  contains  the  following  new  inven- 
tions for  cruelty  to  the  young  Avhite  slaves  of  Eng- 
land :  flexion,  inflection,  stem,  suffix,  character,  kin- 
dred icordt,  root-character,  unsyncopated. 

We  have  not  picked  out  these  pages  because 
they  are  ridiculous,  but  because  they  come  first, 
and  because  they  arc  a  foir  specimen  of  all  that  fol- 
lows. But,  talking  of  the  ridiculous,  men  Avho 
know  boys'  nature,  and  sense  of  fun,  should  have 
been  a  little  more  cautious.  In  our  boyish  days  we 
did  very  well  without  copulative  verbs,  as  also  with- 
out the  following  piece  of  information,  by  no  means 
suggestive  of  proper  respect  lor  the  fair  se.x.  Cer- 
tainly we  did  learn.  Homo  uascitur  nudus,  "  Man  is 
born  naked,"  which  jnece  of  animal  history  circu- 
lated a  school  story  of  a  merry  fellow  sent  to  jail 
for  saying  the  Duke  of  York  was  bom  without  a 
shirt  to  his  back.  We  also  learnt,  Urbi  pater  est 
urhique  maritus,  saying  a  man  was  "the  father  of 
the  whole  parish,  and  the  husband  of  the  whole 
parish,"  without  adding  what  wjis  done  to  him  for 
the  same. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster  of  "  Auburn, 
sweetest  village  of  the  plain,"  had  one  qualification 
in  which  the  "  Nine  "  are  fatally  deficient,  — 

"  ne  too  rcmembsrcd  tliat  he  once  waa  foung." 

Had  the  "  Nine  "  recalled  the  impression  of  their 
early  days,  they  would  have  known  that  nice  gram- 
matical distinctions  are  worse  than  useless,  because 
discouraging  to  a  l)oy.  They  would  have  remem- 
bered that  ihfir  own  Latin  was  learned,  perhaps 
con(!urrentlv  with  rules,  but  certainly  not  by  virtue 
of  them.  We  are  not  singular  in  this  opinion.  All 
the  friends  we  consult,  including  a  Christ's  Hospital 
master  of  thirty  yiar,-,'  experience,  bear  witness  that, 
save  the  accidence  or  nouns  and  verbs,  and  four  or 
five  rules  almost  too  obvious  to  be  worth  writing, 
ovorv  1 1  !'_'(•  of  the  old  Latin  grammars  proved  use- 
';  '  liool  days,  and  rather  curious  than  edi- 

h'  viirds.      Tliat  this  is  true  of  grammar, 

when  coii.-iderc'l,  not  as  a  discipline,  but  as  a  means 
of  learning  languages,  we  can  more  particularlv  testi- 
fy from  a  prainmaiical  knowledge  of  five  languages, 
and  also  from  having  written  elementary  "works, 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  founded  on  the  minds  of 


junior  classes,  while  we  were   engaged  in  public 
schools. 

After  the  numerous  works  lately  published  in 
Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  England,  and  after 
so  much  ex])crience  acfjuired  by  tourist-'  in  foreign 
languages,  we  looked  for  the  new  "  Primer  "  as  a  step 
in  advance.  AVc  pitied  poor  school-girls  whose 
brains  might  still  be  made  to  serve  as  sensitive  pin- 
cushions for  Lindley  Murray's  sharpest  pins  and  nee- 
dles, and  we  hoped  the  " Primer "  augnied  better 
things  for  boys,  at  least  —  and  trusted  that  their  less 
fortunate  sistei-s  in  due  time  might  share  the  benefits 
of  common  sense  now  to  be  applied  to  education. 
We  fully  expected  a  formal  announcement  that  all 
the  practical  part  of  graininnr  and  its  aids  to  mem- 
ory lay  in  a  small  compass,  and  that  nine  tenths  at 
least  of  so-called  grammar  should  be  reserved  as 
esisy  reading  for  riper  scholai-s.  Great,  then,  was 
our  disappointment,  in  taking  up  the  '•  Primer,"  to 
find  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"  proofe  undenia- 
ble of  our  second  charge,  — 

(2.)  The  "  Primer  "  evinces  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  place  of  grammar  in  learning  language. 

Not  only  this  '•  Primer,"  but  other  parts  of  the 
public  school  system,  proceed  on  the  fallacy  that 
language  is  learnt  from  grammar,  instead  of  what  is 
true,  that  the  grammar  is  learnt  from  the  language. 
John  Locke,  no  mean  authority  on  the  human  mind, 
spoke  of  the  absurdity  of  teaching  the  grammar 
(that  is,  the  structure  and  analysis  of  a  language) 
before  the  student  knows  a  word  of  the  language 
itself  Grammar  to  language  is  an  accessory,  we 
admit,  but  only  "  an  accessory  after  the  fact " ; 
only  when  the  rule  finds  words  for  an  observation 
Avhich  the  student  recognizes  as  soon  as  read.  Till 
such  time,  a  rule  is  neither  digested  nor  applied ;  it 
serves  as  so  much  mental  lumber,  and  nothing  more. 
All  methods  of  teaching  a  language  are  defective 
but  those  which  begin  with  the  language  itself. 
Translation  and  retranslation  must  go  on  pari 
passu  with  every  noun  or  verb  or  part  of  grammar : 
you  Avill  then  make  a  sensible  progress  both  in  lan- 
guage and  in  grammar,  properly  so  called. 

When  the  student  is  already  familiar  with  the 
forms  of  sentences  and  the  idioms  of  a  language  from 
extensive  reading,  for  which  twenty  pages  of  the  ac- 
cidence are  quite  sufficient,  the  observations  of  the 
grammarian  Ibnn  the  easy  and  interesting  study  of 
an  hour.  It  is  then,  and  not  before,  that  the  mental 
exercise  claimed  for  classical  education  begins  in 
good  earnest.  Grammar  also,  at  that  stage,  tends  to 
accuracy  in  the  language  ;  but  for  mere  children, 
the  practice  of  ijuoting  for  a  genitive  or  a  dative,  a  i 
rule  which  commonly  happens  to  be  right,  is  mere 
guesswork  and  parrot-gabble,  and  no  mental  exer- 
cise at  all.  Parsing  grammatically  is  good  drilling, 
we  allow,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  a  boy's  intelli- 
gence. But  as  to  the  "  Primer,"  it  is  as  unfitted  to 
form,  as  it  is  to  fill,  the  mind  of  boys.  The  term 
"  primer."  or  "  introduction,"  is  indeed  a  misnomer  ; 
a  dose  of  it  will  operate  like  Mr.=.  Squeers's  brimstone 
and  treacle,  to  take  away  the  school  appetite  for  the 
day.  Many  of  the  rules  are  so  abstruse  we  our- 
selves could  only  guess  at  their  meaning  by  the  ex- 
amples. Learners  can  only  profit  by  such  rules  by 
the  time  they  have  wellnigh  learnt  to  do  without 
them.     And  this  leads  to  the  third  point. 

(3.)  The  "Nine"  evince  an  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  education.  The  end  of  educa- 
tion is  to  teach  the  boy  to  teach  himself  as  a  man  ; 
to  lead  him  till  he  can  run  alone,  and  let  him  leave 
off  with  an  appetite  ;  to  form  a  love  of  literature, 
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and  teach  him  to  find  a  resource  in  Iwoks.  Now 
the  writers  of  the  "  PrinuT  "  remind  us  of  men  who 
take  a  doj;;  by  the  ears  and  rub  his  nose  in  anything 
repul-sive,  or  throw  him  into  the  water,  thinking  to 
make  him  take  to  it  kindly  another  day.  A  duck 
in  a  walled  pond,  it  is  s;ud,  will  fall  uito  despair 
and  drown.  The  weary  prisoner  on  the  treadmill 
feels  the  labor  doubly  hard  when  his  ear  t(;lls  him 
that  ho  toils  for  toilinj;  sake,  and  grinds  no  corn. 
The  "  Primer  "  seems  Ibrmed  on  the  same  principles 
of  discouragement  'It  virtually  says,  "  "Who  enters 
liere  must  give  up  hope."  The  jx)or  boy  finds  him- 
self as  in  a  wood ;  he  may  be  whipped  round  and 
round,  and  made  to  go,  but  he  is  never  to  be  glad- 
dened by  daylight,  or  by  seeing  his  way  out.  Tlie 
"  Primer  "  acts,  not  as  a  stiiuulus,  but  as  a  caution 
to  a  boy.  It  rises  before  his  eyes  as  a  notice  board, 
"  Beware ! "  Pains  and  penalties,  "  bubble,  bubble, 
toil  and  trouble,"  form  the  leading  idea.  The 
Dean  of  Christchurch  gave  evidence  before  the 
School  Commission  that,  after  six  or  seven  years  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  a  public  school,  young  men 
commonly  come  to  college  unable  to  translate  at 
sight  even  simple  passages.  The  "Primer"  system 
explains  it  all.  Is  it  true  that  young  ladies  can  road 
French  from  no  book  but  their  own  ?  Far  from  it. 
We  admit  tliat  the  dead  languages  differ  in  facility 
from  the  living  ones,  but  it  must  be  admitted  tlie 
inc(iuality  between  the  performances  of  our  boys 
with  Latin  and  our  girls  with  French  Is  rather  too 
gi-eat. 

Under  the  "  Primer  "  system  we  cannot  wonder 
if  many  a  vow  is  registered  at  school  to  eschew 
learning  to  the  end  of  one's  days ;  for  the  child  is 
set  to  work  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man, 
ves,  and  of  beast  too.  When  the  fine-spirited  hoi-se 
has  once  strained  at  a  burden  Avhich  will  not  yield, 
though  you  lighten  that  burden,  It  Is  hard  to  per- 
suade the  noble  animal  to  try  again. 

Nothing  Is  more  contrary  to  a  boy's  nature  than 
to  appreciate  and  apply  philosophical  terms.  Boys 
are  quick  enough  at  analyzing  or  observing  the 
same  forms  and  idioms  as  they  read ;  but  whoever 
inverts  the  process,  whoever  sets  a  child,  not  to  ana- 
lyze, but  to  generalize,  as  the  "  Primer  "  does,  from 
rules  full  of  unheard-of  technicalities,  shows  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  a  child's  mind,  and  literally  be- 
gins at  the  wrong  eml. 

But  the  "  Nine  "  ought  to  know  that  nature  has 
implanted  in  boys  a  certain  sense  and  a  capacity  for 
pleasure,  and  for  tJiking  interest  in  the  dryest  of  all 
pursuits.  In  all  but  the  very  dullest  there  Is  a 
responsive  chord,  if  you  can  but  strike  it.  For, 
what  Aristotle  calleil  diathesis,  or  the  pleasures  of 
accjuisition  —  the  delight  men  feel  in  a  sense  of  pro- 
gress and  in  increasing  strength  —  these  are  also  the 
pleasures  of  the  boy.  You  identify  this  peculiar 
pleasure  as  a  child  laughs  with  joy  when  it  has 
solved  a  riddle  or  adjusted  the  sticks  of  a  wooden 
puzzle.  A  master  worthy  of  tl»c  name  will  identify 
the  saina  gle:un  of  natural  satisfaction  as  he  sees  the 
boy  brighten  uj)  when  he  has  also  solved  the  enigma 
of  a  Latin  sentence,  and  feels  dlfficultios  cleared 
away,  and  darkness  bursting  into  light.  The  beauty 
and  tlie  fitness  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  training 
of  the  mind  consist  not  least  in  this,  —  that  with  an 
able  m:;ster  the  steeps  are  so  nicely  sloped,  the  step- 
ping-stones are  so  many,  and  the  difliculties  imper- 
ceptibly and  gradually  decrease.  But  the  unhappy 
'•  Primer  "  .system  mars  all.  It  flies  in  the  face  of 
nature,  and  scattere  to  the  wintb  all  her  kindly  aids 
and  tendeQcies. 
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A  young  Etonian  (now  a  Master  of  Eton)  told 
the  Jschool  Commission  in  effect,  that,  .is  to  any 
moral  influence  between  th.e  master  and  the  boy, 
the  only  conductor  was  the  birch.  Under  the 
"  Primer"  system  the  birch  is  the  only  conductor  of 
mental  energy  also.  The  boy  must  bo  driven,  but 
not  led.  If  the  "Primer"  does  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,  it  must  be  on  the  breech-loading 
principle,  no  doubt. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  old  Grammars  had 
their  hard  technicalities  too.  Jt  is  small  jn-aise  that 
at  the  present  day  nine  men  have  produced  nothing 
worse  As  in  pnescjiti  to  waste  the  time  and  dis- 
gust the  ininds  of  boys.  We  do  not  say  the  new 
Primer  Is  not  better  than  the  old  for  ripe  scholars  \ 
but  It  is  for  the  younger  classes  that  It  is  intended, 
and  for  them  we  say  it  is  the  worst,  because  the 
most  repulsive  and  unintelligible  we  liave  ever  seen. 
The  cruel  part  of  the  matter  is,  that,  since  these  nine 
public  schoolmastei-s  will  virtually  inflict  the  Gram- 
mar on  some  nine  thousand  private  teachers,  wc 
here  have  disgust  and  mental  miserv'  sown  broad- 
cast among  the  youth  of  Jjngland.  Years  of  expe- 
rience, as  boys  ripened  into  scholars,  rather  in  spite 
of  these  teclmlcahties  than  by  virtue  of  them,  have 
taught  all  with  whom  we  speak,  as  it  has  taught  us, 
that  words  heteroelltc,  acquisitive,  adimitive,  and 
the  like,  never  did  convey  any  Ide.is  to  a  boy  till 
such  time  as  the  ideas  came  without  them.  We 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  one  rule  up  at  class, 
and  of  one  cry  somewhat  similar  in  the  playground, 
with  a  once-popular  game  called  "  Hammer,  Chisel, 
and  Block."  But  whether  we  said  "  Hi  possessivi 
mens  tirus  suus,"  In  school,  or  whether  we  cried 
"  Hi  cockalorum,  jig,  jig,  jig  !  "  out  of  school,  the 
exercise  of  grammatical  intelligence  was  just  the 
^me. 

But,  lastly,  the  " Nine"  should  have  remembered, 
that  if  the  youthful  mind  is  aptly  compared  to  a 
clear  and  blank  piece  of  paper,  it  is  no  small  misfor- 
tune to  be  doomed  to  enter  on  the  long  life  before 
us  with  our  mental  tablets  scribbled  over  with  the 
vilest  rubbish  and  a  homd  jargon  worthy  of  Han- 
well  or  of  Colney  Hatch,  ilany  sensible  men  will 
not  adopt  any  of  the  ingenious  aids  to  memory, 
objecting  to  fill  their  minds  with  Willcon.vau, 
Henrav,  and  other  garbage  from  Grey's  "  Memoria 
Technica."  Then,  good  friends,  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  what  do  you  say  at  having  specially  in- 
vented for  your  dear  boy's  mind,  and  paying,  pcr- 
hap,  a  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  to  make  nim 
gabble  such  stuff"  as  this :  — 

"Substantives  in  do  nml  go 
Qcnu:)  feniininum  show, 

Added  to  this  miile«  must  be  • 

Hadria,  the  IIa:lri!ttio  sra. 
Bidvns  (b(>e)  and  biilt-ns  (siiccp) 
Witli  the  rcmiuiiia  keep." 

Such  rubbish,  intended  by  its  rhyme  to  be  indel- 
ibly imprinted  on  the  mimls  of  boys,  is  in  the 
"  Primer "  written  or  adapted  by  nine  men  who 
profess  to  regartl  the  culture  of  mind  and  the  cul- 
ture of  taste  no  less  than  the  culture  of  liatin  and 
Greek !  For  our  own  part,  the  mouiont  we  read  it 
we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  Mrs.  (iuickly,  when 
she  exclaimed,  "  Haruin,  horum  I  —  shame  to  teach 
the  child  such  words." 

The  same  error  (a<lvcrting  to  the  use  of  grammar) 
of  putting  a  good  thing  in  the  vrrong  place,  and  so 
disgusting  the  mind  you  design  to  form  and  wasting 
valuable  time,  besides,  this  runs  througli  the  whole 
of  public  school  composition  in  verse  and  proee. 
That  youths  whose  mluda  are  already  familiar  with 
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prose  or  verse,  and  who  have  a  store  of  the  best 
models  and  finest  pa^cs  familiar  to  their  minds, 
should  be  set  down  to  imitate  either  Cicero  or  Vir- 
gil, is  reasonable  enough.  We  should  then  have 
sjitisfactory  results  at  little  cost  of  time.  But  as  to 
setting  children  who  cannot  read  a  line  of  Latin  to 
dibblti  words  by  rule  thumbed  out  of  the  Dictionary 
or  Gradus,  at  ten  times  the  cost  of  time,  and  with 
pain  instead  of  pleasure,  this  also  is,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  "  Primer "  system,  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end. 

This  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  is  the  reason 
that  so  many  school  years  pass  away,  and  L^tin  and 
Greek  are  like  hieroglyphics  after  all.  We  know  a 
young  lady  who  had  read  all  the  "  ^neid  "  of  Vir- 
gil and  all  the  "  Iliad  "  of  Homer  by  fourteen  years 
of  age.  This  she  did  accurately  and  well,  with  no 
more  grammar  than  verbs  and  nouns  to  start  with, 
trusting  to  her  father's  comments  on  the  idioms  as 
they  occurred.  Had  she  begun  in  the  "  Primer " 
sj'stem  she  would  barely  have  been  out  of  the  gram- 
mars, much  less  into  the  languages,  if  not  stopped 
altogether  at  the  onset.  Economize  the  time  wasted 
at  school  about  grammar  before  it  can  be  understood, 
jis  also  about  verses  and  other  exercises,  before  the 
boy  has  words  for  either,  and  our  public  schools 
might  begin  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  no  homoe- 
opathic quantities.  At  present,  with  nineteen  boys 
out  of  twenty,  the  years  at  school  are  spent  all 
about  the  foundation,  and  one  never  to  bear  a  su- 
j)erstructure,  —  in  short,  a  school-boy's  pursuit  of 
classical  literature  reminds  us  of  old  Mathews's  story 
of  the  Cockney  at  the  Epping  Hunt  crying  out, 
''  Coachman,  drive  me  a  one-and-sixpenny  fare  after 
the  stag ! " 
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"  Bless  my  soul !  Jones  is  dead." 

"  What !  your  cousin  the  parson  ?  " 

**  No,  no  !  " 

"  Not  Jones  of  the  99th  ?  " 

"  No.     Jones  of  the  Saragossa." 

"  You  don't  Kiy  so.     Which  of  them  ?  " 

"  Peyton  Jones." 

"  Dear  me !  I  'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  Stunning 
fellow  was  Peyton  Jones.  Thoroughly  good  fellow. 
What  did  he  die  of?  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to 
kill  Jones." 

"  Influenza." 

"  No !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  influenza 
killed  Jones  ?  Gad !  fancy  a  man  who  'd  had  yel- 
low fever  three  times,  dying  of  influenza  !  " 

"  Ay,  and  who  had  been  chewed  lor  half  an  hour 
by  a  tiger  in  a  jungle." 

"  Ye!»,  and  who  awoke  one  morning  with  a  boa- 
constrictor  round  his  neck." 

"  tlust  80,  and  who  took  that  tremendous  swim  at 
Antigua." 

"  Ah !  what  was  that  ?  " 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  that  ?  Why,  it  was  one 
of  the  pluckiest  things  that  was  ever  done.  I  am 
surprised  you  never  heard  of  that.  Surely  I  must 
have  told  vou  that  myself  Goodness  knows,  I  am 
never  likely  to  foi^et  it ;  for,  but  for  Peyton  Jones, 
I  ini^rht  not  be  here  now  to  tell  it.  Jones  was  in  the 
liriarrus  when  the  affair  occurred,  and  the  ship  was 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  Antigua.  I  was  out  there  at 
the  same  time,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  naval 
men,  and  a  better  set  of  fellows  I  would  n't  wish 
to  know.  You  never  were  in  the  West  Indies,  I 
think;  so  I  must  explain,  that  outside  the  regular 


harbor  of  Antigua  there  is  a  sort  of  second  harbor, 
—  a  large  bay,  tlie  shore  of  which,  on  one  side,  after 
taking  a  wide  sweep,  runs  out  into  the  sea  for  a 
great  distance.  Well,  one  fine  day  it  was  arranged 
that  we  should  have  a  picnic  ;  so,  four  or  five  of  the 
officers,  among  whom  was  Peyton  Jones,  with  an 
Irish  doctor  and  myself  for  guests,  took  the  ship's 
pinnace  and  three  men,  sailed  out  of  the  harbor 
and  across  the  bay  to  an  eligible  spot  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  there  picnicked  to  our  hearts'  con- 
tent The  doctor  was  an  invaluable  man  at  festivi- 
ties of  this  kind.  His  tales  used  to  follow  one 
another  like  a  string  of  sausages  ;  the  head  of  one 
joined  to  the  tail  of  another  by  a  "  Faith,  and  that 
remoinds  me  "  —  particularly '  funny  to  listen  to, 
from  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  first  story  that 
could  by  any  possibility  have  suggested  the  second. 

"  On  the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of,  he  kept  us  in 
roars  of  laughter  all  day;  telling  stories  and  singing 
songs  incessantly  till  it  was  time  to  think  about 
returning.  So,  after  one  more  tale,  which,  being 
of  an  exceedingly  comic  character,  reminded  the 
doctor  of  a  very  distressing  case  at  that  time  in  hos- 
pital, we  finished  the  other  bottle,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  afloat.  No  sooner  were  we  under  way, 
than  Dr.  O'Grady  got  up  an  argument  with  Jones, 
who  was  at  the  helm,  upon  the  subject  of  steering ; 
and  in  a  short  time  requested,  on  the  ground  that 
illustration  was  necessary  to  render  his  views  clear, 
to  be  alloAved  to  give  a  practical  example  of  his 
powers  as  a  steei-sman.  This  Jones  at  fii-st  object- 
ed to ;  but  public  feeling  running  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  doctor's  being  allowed  to  try  his  hand,  and 
the  doctor  giving  this  feeling  voice  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  peculiar  to  himself,  the  end  of  the  matter 
was,  that  he  was  soon  seated  comfortably  at  the 
helm,  singing  the  Groves  of  Blarney. 

"  For  a  short  time  the  voyage  went  on  very 
smoothly ;  but  just  as  O'Grady  was  in  the  middle 
of  an  amazingly  funny  comparison  between  Arion, 
whose  singing  attracted  the  dolphins,  and  himself, 
whose  voice  appeared  to  possess  a  certain  charm  for 
sharks,,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  took  us  and  laid  us 
on  our  beam-ends. 

"  '  Port  your  helm ! '  shouted  Jones,  jumping  up, 
and  making  for  the  tiller.  '  Port,  O'Grady  !  Port ! ' 

" '  The  same  t'  you,  and  plenty  of  it,'  replied  the 
doctor,  still  facetious,  though  a  thought  flurried. 
!  Port  it  is  I ' 

"  But,  unfortunately,  port  it  was  n't.  By  a  little 
error  of  the  doctor's,  it  was  starboard  instead ;  and 
the  result  was  that  in  another  moment  we  were  all 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  the  j)innace  was  keel 
uppermost.  As  several  of  the  party  could  not' swim, 
the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  look  after  them,  and 
help  them  to  scramble  up  on  to  the  keel.  Peyton 
Jones,  who  was  a  magnificent  swimmer,  and  all  of 
us  who  could  swim  at  all,  worked  zealously  at  this, 
splashing  as  much  as  possible  the  while,  in  order  to 
keep  the  shjirks  away ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  a 
long  row  of  moist,  uncomfortable  bodies  ornamented 
the  bottom  of  the  capsized  boat. 

"  'Are  we  all  here  now  ?  '  cried  Jones,  who  was  at 
the  end  of  the  Hne.  '  One,  two,  three  —  Grood 
Heavens !  where  's  the  doctor  ?  ' 

" '  Help ! '  shrieked  a  man  who  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  boat, —  '  help,  help  !  Here's  a  shark 
at  my  leg.     He 's  ^ot  my  foot  in  his  mouth.' 

"  '  Faith,  and  if  it  is  a  shark,'  said  the  voice  of  the 
doctor  from  the  water,  '  ye  '11  never  be  troubled 
with  corns  on  that  foot  again.  But  this  is  no  fish, 
but  an  Irelander,  fortunately  for  you,   Thompson. 
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Lend  a  hand,  blioys.  It 's  myself,  and  no  mistake. 
That  's  rif^ht.  Ah,  ye  ungrateful  baste,'  —  apos- 
trophizinj;  the  boat,  —  '  what  did  ye  go  turning  over 
in  that  wav  for,  aflher  I  'd  been  steering  ye  so  care- 
fully, and 'all? ' 

"  '  By  Jove,  I  thought  we  'd  picked  all  up,'  said 
Jones.     '  I  'd  forgotten  you,  O'Grady.' 

"  '  Upon  my  conscience,'  said  the  doctor,  frankly, 
'  and  you  were  justified  in  that  same,  for,  faith !  I 
forgot  myself  when  I  undertook  to  steer.  But  who 
could  have  expected  that  a  boat  which  was  going  on 
so  mighty  pleasant,  would  have  turned  suddenly 
over  on  its  stomach,  in  that  ungraceful  i'ashion  ? ' 

" '  I  did  not  know  you  could  swim,  doctor,'  some 
one  said. 

'"  1  'm  not,  perhaps,  what  ye  'd  call  altogether  a 
fine  swimmer,'  O'Grady  returned ;  '  but  if  it 's 
diving  ye  want,  I  'm  the  bhoy.  Bedad,  it  was  that 
that  detained  me  just  now.  No  sooner  did  I  come 
up,  than  down  I  went  again ;  and  if  my  attention 
had  not  b»'en  caught  by  Thompson's  foot,  faith  !  I 
can't  exactly  say  to  the  minute  when  I  should  have 
stopped.'     , 

"  '  Well,  we  're  all  here  now,  at  any  rate,'  said 
Jones  ;  '  but  what 's  to  be  done  next  r  Has  any 
one  any  suggestion  to  make  ? ' 

"  'And  is  it  suggestion  you  mane  ? '  said  O'Grady; 
'  then  it 's  myself  that  has,  and  here  it  is :  if  any 
gentleman  is  in  the  possession  of  a  brandy-flask,  let 
him  pass  it  down  here.' 

"  No  gentleman  was.  All  the  brandy  left  undrunk 
was  in  the  hamper,  and  where  the  hamper  was,  the 
sharks  knew  better  than  we. 

" '  Bad  luck  to  the  hamper  ! '  said  the  doctor ; 
'  and  bad  luck  to  the  fellow  who  put  the  brandy 
into  it ;  and  worse  luck  of  all  to  the  shark  that  will 
come  into  so  fine  a  property,  and  may  the  glass  bot- 
tle cut  the  coat  of  his  stomach  into  ribbons. 
Amen.' 

"  '  Stop  fooling,  O'Grady,'  said  Jones.  '  The  busi- 
ness is  very  serious.' 

"And,  by  Jove,  it  was.  Here  were  nine  or  ten  of 
us,  wet  to  the  skin,  sitting  on  the  keel  of  a  capsized 
boat,  two  full  miles  from  shore,  with  no  possibility 
of  making  way  either  forwards  or  backwards.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  bay  swarmed  with  sharks, 
and  the  night  —  which  comes  on  with  a  rush  out 
there,  you  know  —  was  just  falling,  so  that  there 
Ttaa  no  chance  of  bein^  seen  and  picked  up.  If  we 
were  forced  to  remain  in  this  desperately  uncomfortr 
able  situation  all  night,  there  was  every  probability 
that  some  one,  overcome  by  sleep,  would  be  slipping 
oil'  his  unpleaiiant  perch  into  the  sea ;  and  it  was 
(juite  certain  that  the  sharks,  attracted  by  such  a 
promising  feast,  would  be  cruising  about  us  on  all 
sides,  waiting,  like  dogs,  for  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  their  masters'  tables.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  only  remedy  was  one  that  it  made  me 
shudder  to  think  of,  —  that  some  one  should  under- 
take to  swim  two  miles,  in  defiance  of  the  sharks 
and  the  darkness,  and  carry  the  intelligence  of  our 
misfortune  to  the  ship.  A  more  risky  expedition 
you  can  scarcely  imagine,  and  it  almost  took  my 
breath  away  when  I  neard  Jones's  voice  from  the 
end  of  the  row  say :  '  Somebody  must  go  and  get 
assistance,  and  as  I  'm  the  best  swimmer  of  you  all, 
I '11  go.' 

" '  By  gad !  think  of  the  sharks,  old  fellow,  said 
the  man  next  to  him. 

'■'■ '  Just  what  I  sha'n't  do,'  said  Jones ;  '  I  shall 
think  of  them  as  little  as  possible.  There 's  no  help 
for  it,  you  know ;  some  one  must  ga' 


"  It  wjis  so  thoroughly  one  man  taking  the  danger 
of  ten  on  his  own  shoulders,  that  each  of  us,  from 
very  shame,  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  ;  but  as  all 
that  we  could  say  made  no  impression  upon  him,  a 
midshipman  named  Knapton,  who  was  a  very  good 
swimmer,  declared  he  'd  accompany  him. 

"  '  It 's  better  for  two  of  us  to  go,'  said  Knapton ; 
'  for  if  only  one  went,  and  he  were  to  come  to  grief 
on  the  way,  you  know,  these  fellows  would  be  ao 
better  oft"  than  they  are  now.' 

"  People  talk  a  good  deal  about  our  national  <le- 
generacy  now-a-days ;  it  does  n't  look  much  like 
national  degeneracy,  I  imagine,  when,  out  of  ten 
men  —  some  of  whom,  as  not  being  able  to  swim  at 
all,  must  be  left  out  of  the  account  —  two  could  be 
found  to  go  in  for  such  a  very  forlorn  hope  as  this. 
Well,  Jones  and  Knapton  stripi)ed  themselves  to  the 
skin  —  the  less  luggage  you  take  on  a  journey  of 
this  kind,  the  better  —  and  dashed  into  the  water  ; 
and  you  may  fancy  with  what  anxious  hearts  we  on 
the  boat  watched,  as  long  as  the  failiii'i  light  would 
let  us,  their  heads  rising  and  falling  with  the  waves, 
and  the  splashing  made  by  their  feet. 

" '  Kick  well,'  Jones  shouted  to  Knapton,  for  he 
knew  what  cowards  sharks  are,  and  what  a  little 
thing  will  sometimes  frighten  thera,  —  '  kick  well ; 
make  as  much  splash  as  possible ;  it 's  your  only 
chance,  if  they  get  a  sight  of  you.' 

"  And  there  we  sat  in  silence  —  even  the  doctor 
was  dumb  for  the  time  —  staring  after  the  two 
heroes ;  for  heroes  they  were,  if  there  are  such 
tilings  at  all :  first  their  heads  wt?re  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  then  the  white  foam  made  by  their  feet ;  and 
knowing,  as  we  did,  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
them,  when  we  lost  sight  of  that,  the  hope  that  they 
could  ever  reach  the  shore  seemed  to  mix  with  the 
darkness,  and  to  be  lost  as  well.  It  is  a  terribly 
painful  thing  to  have  to  remain  inactive  while 
others  are  incurring  great  danger ;  to  feel  that  you 
cannot  raise  a  finger  to  help  them,  however  desper- 
ate their  position.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  passed 
a  more  wretched  time  than  I  did  after  Jones  and 
Knapton  had  got  beyond  our  sight.  As  I  sat  shiver- 
ing on  that  dismal  boat,  thinking  of  those  two  fel- 
lows swimming  along  in  the  midst  of  perils  which 
they  had  no  power  to  avoid,  there  came  into  my 
mind  a  scene  trom  an  old  book  which  I  had  not  read 
since  I  was  a  child,  in  which  a  man  had  to  pa.s8  in 
the  dead  of  night  through  a  valley  set  everywhere 
with  snares  and  pitfalls,  which  in  the  darkness  he 
could  not  see,  but  still  was  forced  to  go  walking 
blindly  on,  conscious  that  at  any  moment  he  might 
step  into  absolute  destruction. 

"  But  Jones  and  the  midshipman  were  swimming 
steadily  all  the  while,  for  some  time  almost  side  by 
side ;  their  faces  set  for  the  shore,  and  their  thoughts 
dwelling  as  little  as  possible  upon  what  might  at  any 
moment  happen  down  below.  Some  men  —  I  among 
them  —  have  a  horror  of  touching  anything  under 
water ;  and  I  am  certain  that  if  I  had  been  either  of 
those  fellows,  the  very  knowledge  that  every  kick  I 
gave  might  send  my  foot  against  a  shark,  who  would 
snip  oiT  my  leg  in  a  twinkling,  would  have  acted  like 
the  touch  of  the  electrical  eel  upon  me,  and  deprived 
my  muscles  of  all  power  of  motion.  It  did  not  op- 
erate so  with  them,  however.  The  apprehension  of 
danger  only  made  them  more  active  in  trying  to 
escape  from  it,  and  for  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  —  we  could  not  see  them,  of  course,  but,  as 
you  may  imagine,  we  had  every  single  incident  re- 
lated to  us  afterwards  —  they  proceeded  swiflly  and 
evenly.    But  after  they  had  accomplished  that  dis- 
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tance,  Knapton  began  to  drop  gradually  behind. 
He  had  either  overrated  his  powers,  or  exhausted 
hinuself  with  kicking  too  vigorously ;  at  any  rate, 
from  whatever  cause,  when  they  had  gone  about  a 
mile,  he  cried  out  to  Jones :  '  I  can  go  no  further. 
I  must  shut  up.  You  go  on.  Never  mind  me,  —  go 
on.'  Jones,  however,  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  desert  a  friend  in  difficulties ;  he  turned,  and  swam 
back  to  him  at  once. 

" »  Are  you  done  up,  old  fellow  ?  '  Jones  said  to 
him. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  the  midshipman  ;  '  I  can't  go  on  any 
farther.     But  you  go  on ;  you  'd  better  leave  me.' 

"  '  Not  I,'  said  Jones  ;  '  we  set  out  together,  and 
we  '11  finish  together,  or  not  at  all.  Now,  look  here. 
Don't  you  grasp  at  me,  and  cling  to  me  ;  you  're  too 
good  a  swimmer  not  to  know  that  that 's  raving 
madness.  Kest  your  hands  upon  my  hips ;  let  your 
body  float  quietly  out ;  and  I  '11  see  what  I  can  do.' 
"  Knapton  did  exactly  as  he  was  bidden ;  Jones 
stretched  himself  out  before  him;  and  with  more 
than  ever  resting  upon  him  now,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  struck  out  again  for  the  land  as  resolutely 
as  before.  Who  was  that  rusty  old  hero?  .tineas, 
was  n't  it  ?  pious  iEneaa  ?  —  that  they  make  so  much 
fuss  about,  because  he  carried  his  father  on  his 
shoulders  out  of  burning  Troy,  all  the  while  in  mor- 
tal dread  that  Greeks  would  pop  out  upon  him  at 
every  corner "?  Well,  he  was  not  a  bit  more  of  a 
hero  than  Peyton  Jones.  In  fact,  give  me  Jones  for 
choice ;  for,  reckoning  the  elements  as  about  equally 
nasty,  who  would  not  sooner  have  to  deal  Avith  a 
Greek  than  a  shark  ?  In  the  first  case,  you  might 
drop  the  Governor,  and  go  in  at  the  Greek,  without 
fearing  to  find  the  old  gentleman  a  cinder  when  you 
turned  round  to  pick  him  up  again.  But  witli  Jones 
it  was  quite  difl'  -'nt.  If  he  left  Knapton,  the  pdor 
fellow  must  hav  Irowned  ;  and  as  far  as  tlie  sharks 
were  concerned,  .:e  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  swim 
"on,  and  if  the  enemy  chose  to  bit«  his  legs  off",  why, 
they  nmst.  Besides,  there  is  another  thing  to  be  said 
for  Jones's  case,  —  it  is  perfectly  true;  whereas!,  as 
regards  the  feat  of  Father  iEneas,  it  is  —  to  put  it 
in  the  mildest  way  —  open  to  question. 

"  This  is,  however,  ratiier  a  trifling  way  of  speak- 
ing of  what  was  no  trifle  to  Jones.  As  he  was 
swimming  on,  toiling  along  with  Knapton,  more 
dead  than  alive,  hanging  on  to  him,  he  suddenly  be- 
came aware  thsit  one  of  them  was  after  him.  The 
demon  had  found  them  out  at  last.  It  was  a 
sickening  moment  that ;  yet,  determined  never  to 
say  die,  swimming  vigorou.slv  to  the  last,  and  kick- 
ing and  splasliing  with  all  his  might,  Jones  pushed 
his  way  througli  that  awful  sea.  The  shark  kept 
chise  to  them ;  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  now 
diving  beneath  them,  and  —  'I  give  you  my  honor, 
sir,'  Jones  said  to  me  himself,  '  that  once  I  (Jistinctly 
felt  the  beggar's  infernal  nose  touch  my  thigh,  and 
the  homtr  of  tliat  nearly  finished  me.'  Heaven 
knows  how  he  reached  the  shore  a  whole  man,  but 
he  did  reach  it  at  last,  and  brought  Knapton  with 
him  too,  fainting  certainly,  but  without  a  limb 
short. 

"  Wei],  he  had  got  to  the  land,  and  that  was  the 
principal  thing.  Afl«'r  struggling  through  two  miles 
(Jf  sea,  dragging  a  half-dead  man  along  witli  you, 
and  dodging  sharks,  any  land  would  seem  a  para- 
dise;  but  still  it  is  not  exactly  the  thing  for  a 
gentlcm?»n  in  tlusc  days  to  make  his  appearance  on 
terra  firma  in  flu-  very  same  costume  as  that  in 
which  Adam  first  made  liis.  In  his  joy  at  reaching 
land,  and  bringing  his  friend  safely  with  him,  Jon(» 


had  forgotten  his  state  of  undress ;  but  when  he  had 
carried  Knapton  in  his  arms  up  tlie  beach,  and  had 
laid  him  out,  as  if  to  dry,  well  above  high-water 
mark,  then,  as  he  was  starting  oft*  at  a  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  harbor,  the  full  conviction  of  his 
absolute  clotheslessness  came  over  him  with  crushing 
force.  How  on  earth  was  he  to  make  his  way  to 
the  harbor,  and  to  appear  on  the  deck  of  H.  M.  S. 
Briareus  without  a  single  thing  to  cover  him  except 
his  own  confusion  ?  It  was  a  dreadful  dilemma, 
and  for  a  moment  Jones  almost  regretted  that  the 
sharks  had  not  delivered  him  from  the  difficulty ; 
but  a  moment's  tliought,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
miserable  plight  in  which  his  friends  on  the  capsized 
pinnace  were,  from  which  nobody  but  himself  could 
save  them,  restored  his  resolution.  Muttering  to 
himself  that  he  'd  by  odds  sooner  repeat  the  first 
part  of  his  undertaking  than  carry  out  the  last,  he 
set  off  running  towards  the  harbor.  But  he  was 
to  be  spared  the  horrors  of  having  to  give  such  a 
bare  recital  of  the  calamity  as  this.  His  CJood- 
Fortime  came  to  his  aid,  —  Fortune,  being  blind, 
could  do  so,  of  course,  without  shocking,  her  sense  of 
decency,  —  and  helped  him  at  his  need.  He  had 
not  run  far  before  he  saw  a  big  negro  coming  to- 
wards him.  The  big  negro  had  on  a  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  trousers.  Now,  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers 
are  not  generally  considered  a  lavish  supei-fluity  of 
clothing;  but  in  Jones's  naked  condition  they 
seemed  nothing  less  than  a  monstrous  piece  of  ex- 
travagance. 

"  'A  shirt  and  trousers  ! '  said  Jones  to  himself,  as 
if  such  a  combination  had  never  come  beneath  his 
notice  before,  — '  a  shirt  and  trousers  !  He  can't 
require  both  of  them.  He  must  lend  me  one  or 
other.  He  shall  keep  whichever  he  likes,  but  one 
of  them  I  must  have.  —  Here,  you  ! ' 

"  And  Jones  walked  solemnly  up  to  the  black, 
and  stated  that,  situated  as  the  negro  could  see  that 
he  was,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  requesting 
the  negro  to  resign  tlie  moiety  of  his  wearing  ap- 
parel. He  added  that  he  was  an  officer  on  Ixtard 
H.  M.  S.  Briareus,  and  would  trouble  the  negro  to 
look  sharp.  The  negro  not  unnaturally  declined  to 
part  with  either  shirt  or  trousers.  It  certainly 
was  rather  hard  lines  for  him,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  —  when  you  put  yourself  into  his  posi- 
tion and  garments.  That  a  gentleman,  of  however 
high  a  standing  in  her  Majesty's  service,  and  giving 
references  however  unexceptionable,  should  make 
his  appearance  in  a  state  of  nature,  walk  up  to  you 
in  a  lofty  manner,  and  coolly  demand  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  your  clothing,  was  rather  hard  lines ; 
and  the  negro  thought  so.  He  flatly  refused  to 
consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  not  without  hav- 
ing some  reason  on  his  side  either.  And  yet,  what 
was  Jones  to  do  V  He  must  give  the  alarm,  and  he 
must  have  some  clothes  to  do  it  in.  There  was  but 
one  course  before  him ;  '  to  do  a  great  right,'  he 
must  '  do  a  litCle  wrong.'  It  was  exactly  one  of 
those  cases  in  which,  there  being  a  show  of  riglit  on 
both  sides,  nothing  but  might  can  settle  it.  It  is 
not  every  man  who,  afti'r  swimming  for  two  miles, 
would  feel  himself  in  a  condition  to  assault  a  large 
negro,  but  Peyton  Jones  was  one  in  a  thousand. 

"  '  Look  here,   you  rascal,'  said  Jones,  '  I  must 
have  vour  trousers.' 

" '  Vah,  yah,  yah ! '     laughed  the  man,  as  if  he 
were  beginning  to  see  the  joke. 

'' '  I  '11  pay  you  for  them,  you  black  scoundrel,' 
said  the  gentleman  in  buff*. 

" '  Yah,  yah  1    Let  massa  put  him  hand  in  him 
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pocket,   den,   yah,   yah ! "  said   the  gentleman   in 
black. 

"'  If  you  don't  give  them  to  me  I  shall  take  them,' 
said  Jones. 

" '  Yah,  yah,  yah,  yah  ! "  laughed  the  negro,  as  if 
the  joke  had  been  a  good  one  all  along,  but  here 
was  the  cream  of  it. 

"  Some  men  can  appreciate  no  argument  but 
force,  thought  Jones ;  so  he  knocked  the  negro 
down.  Negroes  are,  as  everybody  knows,  hard- 
headed  individuals,  but  one  blow  from  Jones  wi^s 
more  than  enough  for  him ;  with  two  he  would 
have  slain  a  bull  of  Bashan.  The  negro  offered  no 
more  resistance.  Jones  took  off  his  trousers,  put 
them  on  himself,  and  showing,  to  my  mind,  great 
moderation  in  not  taking  the  shirt  as  well  while  he 
was  about  it,  left  the  sans-culotle  on  the  ground, 
ran  off  to  the  harbor,  reached  his  ship,  and  gave 
the  alarm.  The  hundred  hands  of  II.  M.  S. 
Briareus  were  turned  up  insUintly  ;  boats  were  sent 
out ;  and  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  when  we 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  rescued  from  our 
distressing  position  till  next  day,  and  had  set  it 
down  as  certain  that  both  Jones  and  Knapton  had 
become  food  for  sharks,  the  welcome  lights,  that 
assured  us  not  only  of  our  own  deliverance,  but  of 
the  safety  of  at  least  one  of  them,  shone  through  the 
darkness ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  taken 
off  that  confounded  keel,  and  lifted  into  the  boat. 
It  was  a  near  thing,  though.  The  boats  had  been 
here  and  there  for  a  couj)le  of  hours  without  finding 
any  trace  of  us ;  the  lieutenant  had  given  the  order 
to  return  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  boatswain 
neglecting  the  order,  and  making  one  cast  more, 
happily  a  successful  one,  that  led  to  our  being 
rescued.  However,  'just  in  time'  is  better  than 
'  too  late ' ;  relief  reached  us  at  last ;  and  in  spite 
of  sharks  and  shipwreck,  there  was  not  a  man  of  us 
lost,  thanks  to  Peyton  Jones's  heroic  conduct  in 
taking  that  perilous  swim  in  the  dark.  —  And  now 
he  's  dead,  poor  fellow  ! " 

"  Possibly  ;  but  of  influenza  ?  No,  I  '11  never  be- 
lieve it." 


GRIFFITH  GAUNT.* 

This  time  Mr.  Reade  has  ^vritteu  a  novel  with- 
out a  polemical  ])urpose.  Neither  doctoi-s  nor 
lawyei-s  nor  parsons,  neither  prisons  nor  lunatic 
asylums  nor  any  other  institution  of  the  land,  are 
vehemently  a.«.«aulted  under  the  mask  of  telling  a 
I)lain  story.  In  fiict^  the  writer  gives  us  some  rea- 
son lor  thinking  rather  complacently  of  oui-selves, 
by  reminding  us,  in  a  very  striking  scene,  that  we 
have  abolished  the  barbarous  practice  of  onlv  al- 
lowing a  jmsoner  tlie  partial  a.«sistance  of  counsel 
in  cases  of  felony.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  reader 
should  like  the  story  all  the  lu'tter  on  this  account. 
It  is  a  story,  and  not  an  indignant  pamphlet  on  law, 
or  i)hysio,  or  prison  discipline,  riie  narrative  of 
the  trial  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  is  perhaps  tediously  minute, 
but.  with  this  possible  exception,  we  are  not  drawn 
aside  from  the  fair  course  of  the  story  by  prolonged 
episodes  introduced  for  the  purpwe  of  showing  up 
sonjc  crime  or  foUv  of  the  age.  All  Mr.  Reade's 
books  show  that  lie  is  one  of  the  three  or  four 
writers  of  fiction  who  have  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
artist  This  made  the  intrusive  eniso<lc,  itself  so  in- 
artistic, all  the  more  vexatious  and  unwelcome  in  so 
many  of  his  previous  works.     That  a  writer  who 

*  Grifflth  Oaunt ;  or,  Jealousy.    By  Charles  Reade. 


has  the  rare  gill  of  creating  should  devote  himself 
to  splenetic  pamphleteering  is  a  provoking  waste  of 
pf)wer.  There  are  a  thousand  men  who  can  write 
effective  pamphlets  about  lunatic  asylums.  There 
are  not  four  who  can  write  as  charming  a  work  as 
f^ove  me  Little,  Love  me  Lottfj.  In  Griffith  Gaunt, 
Mr.  Reade  no  longer  appears  as  the  enemy  of 
abuses,  but  returns  to  the  artist's  true  ground, — 
human  passion  and  character.  People  who  only 
like  the  novels  of  what  may  be  called  the  comfort- 
able school,  may  complain  that  Mr.  Reade  has 
chosen  the  wrong  sort  of  passion  and  character ; 
and  thei-e  is  certainly  nothing  comfortable  about  the 
story  until  we  come  to  the  very  last  chapter.  But 
why  should  a  novelist  be  limited  in  his  work  to  the 
decorous  pixssions  of  a  thriving  shopkeeper  ?  The 
smug  theory,  that  human  nature  ought  to  have  only 
its  thoroughly  respectable  side  turned  out  in  novels 
and  plajs,  is  one  that  Mr.  Reade  is  least  likely  of  all 
writers  to  have  any  sympathy  with.  He  always 
prefers  to  meditate  on  the  strongest  feelings,  and 
when  feelings  grow  very  strong  they  are  apt  also  to 
grow  very  unconventional  in  their  display.  Pix>- 
vided  the  artist  draws  his  characters  with  distinct- 
ness and  fulness  and  consistency,  and  really  allows 
character  to  be  the  visible  spring  and  motive  of  the 
action  of  his  drama,  thei*e  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  keep  out  all  the  more  barbarous  and  violent 
emotions.  They  exist,  they  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  have  their 
place  in  art,  so  long  as  they  are  not  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  malce  them  pleasant  and  attractive. 
The  fault  of  the  vulgar  sensational  writer  is,  not 
that  he  takes  the  violent  passions  into  account,  but 
that  he  sticks  purple  patches  of  violence  on  to  his 
piece  at  random.  Mr.  Reade's  story  is  perfectlf^ 
free  from  this  miserable  quackery ;  he  meditates 
upon  his  characters,  and  finishes  them  all  round. 
Hence,  although  violent  emotion  is  perhaps  too 
nredominant  in  his  story,  one  recognizes  that  the 
book  is  really  a  xludy.  There  is  thought  and  ripe 
reflection  in  it.  AVe  may  wish  that  he  had  chosen 
a  less  fierce  bit  of  human  nature  than  a  demoniac 
kind  of  jealousy.  A  man  possessed  by  a  devil  is 
capable  of  being  carefully  studied,  no  doubt,  and 
Mr.  Reade  has  shown  this ;  but  he  is  not  the  most 
attractive  or  edifying  subject  of  study  for  all  that. 

Griffith  Gaunt  is  not,  like  Othello,  made  jealous 
by  some  envious  conspiring  friend,  or  by  mere  mis- 
interpreted circumstance.  Jealousy  is  in  him  an 
inborn,  uncontrollable  fiend.  It  is  not  that  circuin- 
stajice  slowly  develops  it,  though  in  one  instance  a 
wicked  lady's-maid  plays  a  half-villanous  lago ; 
the  pas.sion  is  always  there,  ready  to  seize  and  color 
circumstance.  So  far,  therefore,  Mr.  R«^'ade  may  be 
charged  with  having  t;iken  a  maniac  for  a  hero. 
True  ;  only,  as  the  world  go<'S,  if  the  liability  to  be 
driven  irresistibly  into  evil  by  a  ma.stei'-passion  be 
enough  to  mark  a  man  as  mad,  the  numl)er  of  avail- 
able types  of  hero  would  be  seriously  circuiascribed. 
A  mcnomania,  especiallv  on  the  subject  of  women, 
has  not  hitherto  been  held  to  dis<iualify  a  man  in 
the  other  transactions  of  life.  In  this  region,  prob- 
ably, a  misogynist  might  say,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
more  or  less  with  all  of  us.  Griflith  Gaunt's  mono- 
mania twjk  the  form  of  a  Irightlul  jealousy,  m\\ 
upon  this  Mr.  Reade  has  made  the  action  of  his 
story  turn  with  great  power  and  con-^istency.  It 
may  seem  to  an  inconsiderate  jwrson  an  easyish 
thing  to  invent  a  passion  of  this  sort,  and  then  to 
make  a  drama  of  which  it  shall  be  the  consistent 
moving  agent.     The  fact  that,  out  of  the  dozens  of 
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novels  which  come  out  every  year,  perhaps  not  niore 
than  two  give,  any  sitrns  of  the  ])Ot«session  of  this 
;iift,  bi  proof  enoujjh  that  the  {lifl  i.s  rare.  From  the 
tirst  scene,  when-  Griffith  Gaunt  shows  Kate  "  the 
livid  pa^ion  of  jealousy  writhinjj  in  every  lineament 
of  a  human  face,"  down  to  the  last,  when  he  shows 
the  siime  "  ugly  and  agonized  expression  of  counte- 
nance "  to  the  young  surgeon  who  wants  to  trans- 
fuse some  of  his  own  blood  into  Kati'  as  she  lies  on 
tlie  point  of  death,  the  author  never  forgets  what  he 
originally  chose  for  the  mainspring  of  the  piece. 

Mr.  Reade's  mind,  after  all,  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially that  of  a  dramatist  rather  than  that  of  a  prose 
novelist.  Hence  his  habitual  resort  to  the  big  and 
heroic  side  of  character ;  and  hence  also  his  passion 
for  working  up  to  striking  dramatic  situations, — 
situation.-*,  that  is  to  say,  whose  full  force  may 
almost  be  said  to  depend  upon  stage  representa- 
tion. Take  the  scene,  for  example,  between 
Griffith  Gaunt  and  Kate,  in  the  presence  of  their 
guests,  when  the  latter  has  discovered  her  lord's 
misconduct ;  or,  still  better,  that  other  where  Mercy 
Vint  makes  the  corresponding  discovery ;  or,  most 
intensely  dramatic  of  all  perhaps,  the  interview 
between  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  the  luckless  Mercy.  These 
are  all  admirably  worked  up ;  but,  though  writing 
prose  fiction,  the  author  has  conceived  his  situations 
m  the  dramatic  spirit,  and  they  have  in  consequence 
an  air  which  for  prose  is  all  but  too  lofty  and  high- 
llown.  Just  as  Griffith  Gaunt  is  an  imjiersonation 
of  more  than  normal  intensity  of  passion  on  one 
side,  so  the  heroine  in  a  corresponding  way  rises 
above  the  ordinarj-  prosaic  level  on  another  side. 
They  both,  that  is  to  say,  wear  the  cothurnus.  They 
are  both  taller  and  bigger  and  stronger  than  the 
j)lain  folk  of  the  novel  proper.  And  in  a  drama 
this  is  the  true  method.  The  glare  of  the  footlights 
demands  the  rouge-pot  even  for  a  ruddy  face,  and 
in  the  same  way  it  reciuires  a  somewhat  artificial 
increase  of  intensity  and  size  in  the  conception  of 
character.  This  magnified  manner  of  conception 
Mr.  Kcade  appears  to  be  unable  wholly  to  shake  off 
in  the  simpler  and  less  impassioned  form  of  compo- 
sition. He  does  not,  however,  permit  it  to  run 
away  with  him.  He  keeps  his  characters  soberly 
enough  in  hand.  For  instance,  when  Kyder,  the 
lady's  maid  with  lawless  passions,  has  by  clever  in- 
trigue inflicted  bitter  humiliation  on  her  mistress, 
and  finds  her  senseless  and  helpless  at  her  feet,  the 
ordinary  sensationalist  would  have  put  into  her 
mouth  a  vindictive  and  exultant  rhapsody.  Mr. 
Reade  has  more  sense.  The  picture,  he  says,  was 
'•  very  like  the  hawk  perched  over  and  clawing  the 
ringdove  she  has  struck  down."  "  But,"  he  adds  with 
an  excellent  touch,  ^^  people  with  brains  are  never 
quite  inhuman  ;  a  drop  of  lukewarm  pit^  entered 
even  Ryder's  heart  as  she  assisted  her  victmi."  And 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  though  rather  heroic  in  mould  and 
statims  does  not  make  Mr.  Reade  mistake  her  for  a 
tragedv-queen.  She  is  only  a  woman,  after  all ; 
and  Mr.  Reado  has  strong  views  as  to  the  part 
played  by  women  in  the  great  human  coanedy. 
"  Small  secrecy,  verging  on  deceit,"  he  cries,  "  you 
are  bred  in  women's  bones." 

Men,  on  the  whole,  he  is  rather  inclined  to  treat 
as  victims,  —  partly  of  women,  partly  of  themselves. 
II  would  be  rash  to  say  that  he  is  wrong.  "  This 
blusliing  and  averted  cheek,"  he  reflects  in  one 
place,  "  is  one  of  those  etiuivocal  receptions  that 
Iku.'  puzzled  many  a  sensible  man;  it  is  a  sign  of 
'oy  love ;  it  b  a  sign  of  gentle  aversion  ;  »ur  mode 
of  interpreting  it  is  simple  and  judicious;  whichever 
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it  happens  to  be,  we  go  and  take  it  for  the  other." 
Griffith  Gaunt,  he  says  in  another  place,  "  before 
he  got  into  this  mess,  was  a  singtdarly  truthful  per- 
son ;  but  now  a  lie  was  nothing  to  him.  But,  for 
that  matter,  many  a  man  has  been  Jirst  made  a  liar 
by  hi-i  connection  with  two  women."  Tliere  is  a  grand 
impartiality  in  Mr.  Reade's  tone  on  this  suoject. 
He  does  not  think  particularly  well  of  women,  but 
then  he  does  not  think  particularly  well  of  men 
either.  Only  he  evidently  deems  the  former  a  far 
more  subtle  and  interesting  subject  for  an  artist's 
study.  "  All  true  women,"  he  thinks,  lor  one  thing, 
"  love  to  protect ;  perhaps  it  is  a  part  of  the  great 
maternal  element;  but  to  protect  a  man,  and  yet 
look  up  to  him,  this  is  delicious."  Nay,  more,  to  be 
"  the  protectress  and  consoler  oi  a  man  she  admires 
and  reveres"  is  a  position  that  inlallibly  melts  a 
woman's  heart.  A  woman  likes  to  feel  interior  to  a 
man,  but,  it  seems,  does  not  like  the  man  to  show 
any  consciousness  of  superiority ;  "  impressed  upon 
her  too  sharply,  it  piques  and  mortifies  her,"  at  least 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  Father  Leonard,  and 
the  author  evidently  means  to  be  laying  down  gen- 
eral propositions. 

When  clever  men  like  Mr.  Reade  take  to  saying 
sharp  things  about  fem;ile  nature,  they  too  often 
hunt  subtleties  and  smartnesses  beyond  the  verge  of 
fact.  Most  of  the  generalizations  that  arc  a  little 
true  of  women  would  be  just  as  true  of  adroit  men. 
Still,  Mr.  Reade's  generalizations  are  not  of  the  flip- 
pant, coxcombical  sort,  ami  it  may  be  admitted  that 
he  <lraws  women  of  certain  kinds  witli  a  skill  and 
freshness  in  which  he  has  no  rival.  They  are  not 
mawkish  and  prosaic,  like  too  many  of  IMr.  Trol- 
lopti'a  ladies  ;  and  they  arc  not  pert  and  vulgar,  like 
such  caricatures  as  Mr.  Dickens's  Bella  Wilfer. 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  for  example,  is  an  excellent  type  of 
those  women  who,  ''  languid  and  dreamy  in  the 
common  things  oflife,  rise  into  rare  ardor  and  activity 
in  such  great  crises  as  seem  to  benumb  the  habitual- 
ly brisk,  and  they  turn  tame  and  passive."  Of  a 
ver}-  diiTerent  stamp,  but  not  less  periectly  drawn  in 
lur  own  w;iy,  is  the  lady's-maid,  —  the  woman  "  who 
brought  to  bear  upon  Ibolish,  culpable  loves  a  men- 
tal power  that  would  have  adorned  the  woolsack," 
a  (!urious  and  disorderly  compound  of  cruelty  and 
reraorsefulness,  of  shabbiness  and  courage,  of  selfish 
meanness  and  something  like  compa-ssion.  Mr. 
Reade  seems  to  have  a  tlieory  that  all  female  char- 
acter has  got,  somewhere  or  other,  a  stratum  of 
gi-anite  in  its  composition.  Mercy  Vint  even,  over- 
flowing as  she  is  with  dove-like  gentleness,  is  as , a 
flint  at  a  certain  point.  "  I  can  never  forgive  you, 
nor  yet  can  harm  you,"  she  says  to  tlie  man  who  has 
wronged  her,  and  the  woi-ds  describe  a  quite  con- 
ceivable temperament. 

It  appears  that  an  American  critic  has  denounced 
Griffith  Gaunt  as  immoral  and  indecent.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  hero  unfortimately  is  married  to  two 
women  at  the  same  time,  which  is  immoral  and 
shameless  in  him,  but  this  does  not  make  the  writer 
immoral,  —  imless,  that  is,  every  book  in  which  a 
character  tells  the  whitest  of  lies  is  to  be  stigmatized 
with  the  same  sharp  epithet.  As  for  what  criticism 
of  this  stamp  means  by  indecency,  there  is  no  more 
indecency  m  two  wives  than  ni  one.  But  Mr. 
Reade  is  more  than  able  to  defend  himself  against 
these  very  groundless  attacks.  He  has  written  a 
delicious  letter  to  his  New  York  accuser,  in  which 
he  says,  with  perfect  truth,  "  I  present  not  the 
delusive  shadow  of  bigamy,  but  its  substance ;  the 
consequence  is  that,  instead  of  shedding  a  mild 
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lustre  over  bigamy,  I  fill  my  readers  with  a  horror 
of  bifraiuy,  and  a  wholesome  indifjnation  against 
my  principal  male  character."  This  is  (juite  true. 
The  erinu!  is  shown  up  in  all  ita  cruelty  aiid  selfish- 
ness, in  colors  which  no  reader  with  a  grain  of  sense 
or  feeling  could  find  attractive  juid  inviting  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  Mr.  Keade  adds,  perha}>s  with 
unnecessary  warmth,  that  he  is  "  well  accustomed  to 
tliat  sort  of  injustice  and  insolence  from  scribblei-s 
who  could  not  write  my  smallest  chapter  to  save 
tlieir  carcasses  from  the  gallows,  and  their  .souLs 
from  premature  damnation,"  —  "  scribblers  whose 
lives  are  loose,  and  their  conversation  obscene  ;  they 
take  my  text  and  read  it,  not  by  its  own  light,  but 
by  the  light  of  their  own  foul  imaginations ;  and 
having  so  defiled  it  by  mixing  their  own  filthy  minds 
with  it,  they  sit  in  judgment  on  the  compound." 
Mr.  lleade  evidently  needs  no  champion. 

With  one  exception,  the  author  has  denied  him- 
self the  lu.\ury  of  those  typographical  eccentricities 
for  which  he  has  been  famous.     People  don't  whis- 

Eer  in  nonpareil,  as  they  used  to  do,  nor  roar  in 
ii^e  capitals,  nor  lay  down  the  law  with  emphasis 
in  small  capitals.  On  one  occasion  he  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  describing  the  angle  at  which  a 
horse  planted  bis  forefeet  by  means  of  a  little  hiero- 
glyphic scratch  with  his  pen.  And  when  Griffith 
inscribes  on  a  bullet "  I  love  Kate,"  some  very  thick 
and  large  capitals  indeed  are  em]>loyed.  Every- 
where else  the  author  has  had  his  printing  done  like 
a  Christian,  and  has  adopted  less  mechanical  means 
of  letting  the  reader  know  when  words  were  whis- 
pered and  when  they  were  roared.  The  absence 
of  tliese  cmuous  tricks  does  not  make  us  enjoy  any 
the  less  the  exciting  plot,  the  well-drawn  and  fin- 
ished characters,  and  the>bits  of  subtle,  shrewd  aside. 


PORT  IN  A  STORM. 

"  Papa,"  said  my  sister  Effie,  one  evening  as  we 
all  sat  about  the  drawing-i*ooni  fire.  One  after 
another,  as  nothing  followed,  we  turned  our  eyes 
upon  her.  There  she  sat,  still  silent,  embroidei-ing 
tlie  corner  of  a  cambric  handkerchief,  apparently 
unaware  that  she  had  spoken. 

It  was  a  very  cold  night  in  the  beginning  of 
winter.  My  f  atJier  had  come  home  early,  and  we  liad 
dined  early  tliat  we  might  have  u  long  evening  to- 
gether, for  it  was  my  father  and  mother's  weddiug- 
ilay,  and  we  always  kept  it  as  the  homeliest  of  holi- 
days. My  father  was  sciited  in  an  easy-ehair  by 
the  chimoey-i'onier,  with  a  jug  of  Burgumly  near 
him,  and  my  mother  sat  by  his  side,  now  anil  then 
taking  a  sip  out  of  his  glass. 

Eflie  Wiis  now  nearly  nineteen ;  the  rest  of  us 
went  younger.  VYliat  she  was  tliinking  about  we  did 
not  know  then,  though  we  could  all  guess  now. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up,  :uid  seeing  all  eves  fixed 
upon  her,  became  either  aware  or  suspicious,  and 
blushed  njsy  red. 

"  You  j»i)oke  to  me,  Eflie.  What  was  it,  my 
dear?" 

"  O  yes,  papa.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you 
would  n't  tell  us,  to-night,  the  story  about  how 
vou  —  " 

"Well,  my  love?" 

"  —  About  iiow  you  —  " 

"  I  am  listeuing,  my  dear."    • 

"  I  mean,  about  mamma  and  you." 

"  Yes,  yes.  About  how  I  ^ot  your  mamma  for  a 
mother  to  you.  Yes.  I  paid  a  dozen  of  port  for 
her." 


We   all   and   each  exclaimed  I'apa!    and    my 
mother  laughed. 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,"  was  the  general  cry. 
"  Well,  I  will,"  answered  my  father.     "  I  must 
begin  at  the  beginning,  thouch." 

And,  filling  his  glass  with  Burgundy,  he  began. 
"  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  I  livo<l  with  my 
father  in  an  old  manor-house  in  the  country.  It  did 
not  belong  to  my  father,  but  to  an  elder  brother  of 
his,  who  at  that  time  wa.s  captain  of  a  seventy-four. 
He  loved  the  sea  more  than  his  life ;  and  as  yet, 
apparently,  had  loved  his  ship  better  thaji  any 
woman.     At  least  he  was  not  married. 

"  My  mother  had  been  dead  for  some  years,  and 
my  father  was  now  in  very  delicate  health.  He 
had  never  been  strong,  and  since  m}-  mother's 
death,  I  believe,  though  I  was  too  young  to  notice 
it,  he  had  pined  away.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
anything  about  him  just  now,  because  it  does  not. 
belong  to  my  story.  When  I  was  about  five  years 
old,  as  nearlj^  as  I  can  judge,  the  doctors  adviseil 
him  to  leave  England.  The  house  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  agent  to  let,  —  at  le:ist,  so  I  suppose ;  and 
he  took  me  with  him  to  Madeira,  where  he  died.  I 
was  brought  home  by  his  servant,  and,  by  my 
uncle's  directions,  sent  to  a  boarding-school ;  fixwn 
there  to  Eton,  and  from  there  to  Oxford. 

"  Before  I  had  finished  my  studies,  my  uncle  had 
been  an  admiral  for  some  time.  The  year  before  I 
left  Oxford,  he  married  Lady  Georgiana  Thorn- 
bury,  a  widow  lady,  witli  one  daughter.  Thereupon 
he  bade  fai-ewell  to  the  sea,  though  I  dare  say  he 
did  not  like  the  pai'ting,  and  retired  with  his  bride 
to  the  hou.se  where  he  was  born,  —  the  same  house 
I  told  you  I  wiis  born  in,  which  hatl  been  in  the 
family  lor  many  genei-ations,  and  which  your  cousin 
now  lives  in. 

"  It  was  late  in  the  autumn  when  they  arrived  at 
Culverwood.  They  were  no  sooner  settled  than 
my  uncle  wrote  to  me,  inviting  me  to  spend  Christ- 
niiis-tide  with  them  at  the  old  place.  And  here 
you  may  see  that  my  story  has  an'ived  at  its  begin- 
ning. 

'•  It  was  with  strange  feelings  that  I  entered  the 
house.  It  looked  so  old-fashioniKl,  and  stately,  and 
grand,  to  eyes  which  had  been  accustomed  to  all 
the  mode.m  commonplaces !  Yet  the  shadowy  rec- 
ollections which  hung  about  it  gave  an  air  of 
homeliness  to  the  place,  which,  along  with  tlie 
grandeur,  occasioned  a  sense  of  rare  delight.  For 
what  can  be  better  than  to  feel  that  you  arc  in 
stiiteh'  company,  and  at  the  same  time  iHjrfcctly  at 
home  in  it  V  1  am  gratefid  to  this  day  for  the 
lesson  I  had  from  the  sense  of  which  I  have  s])oken, 
—  that  of  mingled  awe  and  tenderness  in  tlie  aspect 
of  the  old  hall  as  I  entered  it  for  the  first  time  after 
fifk^en  years,  having  left  it  a  mere  child. 

"I  was  cordially  received  by  mv  old  uncle  and 
my  new  aunt.  But  the  moim-nt  Kate  Thornburv 
entered  I  lost  my  heart,  and  have  never  found  it 
sigain  to  this  day.  I  get  on  wonderfully  well  with- 
out it,  though,  for  I  have  got  the  loan  of  a  far  bet- 
ter one  till  I  find  my  own,  which,  therefore,  I  hope 
I  never  shall." 

My  father  glanced  at  my  mother  as  he  said  this, 
and  she  n'turned  his  look  in  a  way  which  I  can  now 
interpret  as  a  uuict,  satisfied  confidence.  But  the 
te^irs  came  in  Effie's  ej'es.  She  had  trouble  before 
long,  poor  girl !  But  it  is  not  her  story  I  have  to 
tell.     My  father  went  on :  — 

"  Your  mother  w;m  prettier  then  than  she  is  now, 
but  not  so  beautiful ;  beautifid  enough,  though,  to 
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make  me  think  tlicrt*  never  had  been  or  could  again 
be  anything  so  beautiful  She  met  me  kindly,  and 
I  met  her  awkwanlly." 

"  You  made  me  feel  that  I  had  no  business 
there,"  s^aid  my  mother,  speaking  for  the  first  time 
in  the  course  of  the  story. 

"  See  there,  girls,"  said  my  father.  "  You  are 
always  so  confident  in  first  impressions,  and  in- 
stinctive judgment !  I  was  awkward  because,  as  I 
sjiid,  I  fell  in  love  with  your  mother  the  moment  I 
saw  her ;  and  she  thought  I  regarded  her  as  an  in- 
truder into  the  old  family  precincts 

"  I  will  not  follow  the  story  of  the  days.  I  was 
very  happy,  except  when  I  felt  too  keenly  how  un- 
worthy I  was  of  Kate  Thornbury;  iiot  that  she 
meant  to  make  me  feel  it,  for  she  was  never  other 
than  kind ;  but  she  was  such  that  I  could  not  help 
feeling  it.  I  gathered  courage,  however,  and  before 
three  days  were  over,  I  began  to  tell  her  all  my 
slowly  reviving  memories  of  the  place,  with  my 
childish  adventures^  associated  with  this  and  that 
room  or  outhouse  or  spot  m  the  grounds ;  for  the 
longer  1  was  in  the  place  the  more  my  old  associa- 
tions with  it  revived,  till  I  was  quite  astonished  to 
find  how  much  of  my  history  in  connection  with 
Culverwood  had  been  thoroughly  imprinted  on  my 
memory.  She  never  showed,  at  least,  tliat  she  was 
weary  of  my  stories ;  which,  however  interesting  to 
me,  must  have  been  tiresome  to  any  one  who  did 
not  sympathize  with  what  I  felt  towards  my  old 
nest.  From  room  to  room  we  rambled,  talking  or 
silent ;  and  nothing  could  have  given  mc  a  better 
chance,  I  believe,  with  a  heart  like  your  mother's. 
1  think  it  was  not  long  before  she  began  to  like  me, 
at  least,  and  liking  had  every  opportunity  of  grow- 
ing into  something  stronger,  if  only  she  too  did  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  unworthy  of  her. 

"  My  uncle  received  me  like  the  jolly  old  tar  that 
he  was,  —  welcomed  me  to  the  old  ship,  —  hoped  we 
shoidd  make  many  a  voyage  together,  —  and  that  I 
would  take  the  run  of  the  craft,  —  all  but  in  one 
thing. 

" '  You  see,  my  boy,'  he  said,  *  I  married  above 
my  station,  and  I  don't  want  my  wife's  fi-iends  to  say 
that  I  laid  alongside  of  her  to  get  hold  of  lier  daugh- 
ter's fortune.  No,  no,  my  boy  ;  your  old  uncle  lias 
too  much  salt  water  in  him  to  do  a  dog's  trick  like 
that.  So  you  take  care  of  yourself,  —  that's  all. 
She  might  turn  the  head  of  a  wiser  man  than  ever 
came  out  of  our  family.' 

"  I  did  not  tell  my  uncle  that  his  advice  was 
already  too  late  ;  for  that,  though  it  was  not  an  hour 
since  I  had  first  seen  her,  my  head  was  so  far  turned 
already,  that  the  only  way  to  get  it  right  again,  was 
to  go  on  turning  it  in  the  same  direction  ;  though, 
no  doubt,  there  was  a  danger  of  overhauling  the 
screw.  The  old  gentleman  never  referred  to  the 
matter  again,  nor  took  any  notice  of  our  increasing 
intimacy  ;  so  that  I  sometimes  doubt  even  now  ii 
he  could  have  been  in  earnest  in  the  very  simple 
warning  he  gave  me.  Fortunately,  Lady  (ieorgiana 
liked  me,  —  at  least  I  thought  she  did,  and  that 
gave  mc  courage." 

"  That 's  all  nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother. 
"Mamma  was  nearly  as  fond  of  you  as  I  wiis;  but 
you  never  wanted  courage." 

"  I  knew  bitter  than  to  show  my  cowardice,  I 
dare  say,"  returned  my  father.  "  But,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  things  gn-w  worse  and  worse,  till  I  was  ccr- 
Uiin  I  should  kill  myself,  or  go  straight  out  of  mv 
mind,  if  vour  mother  would  not  have  me.  So  it 
went  on  for  a  lew  days,  and  Christmas  was  at  hand. 


"  The  Admiral  had  invited  several  old  friends  to 
come  and  spend  the  Christmas  week  with  him.  Now 
you  must  remember  that,  although  you  look  on  me 
as  an  old-fashioned  fogie  — " 

"  O  papa  !  "  we  all  interrupted  ;  but  he  went  on. 

"  Yet  my  old  uncle  was  an  older-fashioned  fogie, 
and  his  friends  were  much  the  same  as  himself. 
Now,  /  am  fond  of  a  glass  of  port,  though  I  dare 
not  take  it,  and  must  content  myself  with  Burgundy. 
Uncle  Bob  would  have  called  Burgundy  pig-wash. 
He  could  not  do  without  his  port,  though  he  was  a 
moderate  enough  man,  as  customs  were.  Fancy, 
then,  his  dismay  when,  on  questioning  his  butler,  an 
old  coxen  of  his  own,  and  after  going  down  to  in- 
spect in  person,  he  found  that  there  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  dozen  of  port  in  the  wine-cellar.  He 
turned  white  with  dismay,  and,  till  he  had  brought 
the  blood  back  to  his  countenance  by  swearing,  he 
was  something  awful  to  behold  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  tallow  candle  old  Jacob  held  in  his  tattooed 
fist.  I  will  not  repeat  the  words  he  used ;  fortu- 
nately, they  are  out  of  fashion  amongst  gentle- 
men, although  ladies,  I  understand,  arc  beginning 
to  revive  the  custom,  now  old,  and  always  ugly. 
Jacob  reminded  his  honor  that  he  would  not  have 
more  put  down  till  he  had  got  a  proper  cellar  built, 
for  the  one  there  was,  he  had  said,  was  not  fit  to 
put  anything  but  dead  men  in.  Thereupon,  after 
abusing  Jacob  for  not  reminding  him  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  coming  season,  he  turned  to  me,  and 
began,  certainly  not  to  swear  at  his  own  father,  but 
to  expostulate  sideways  with  the  absent  shade  for 
not  having  provided  a  decent  cellar  before  his  de- 
parture from  this  world  of  dinners  and  wine,  hint- 
ing that  it  was  somewhat  selfish,  and  very  inconsid- 
erate of  the  welfare  of  those  who  were  to  come  after 
him.  Having  a  little  exhausted  his  indignation,  he 
came  up  and  wrote  the  most  peremptory  order  to 
his  wine-merchant  in  Liverpool,  to  let  him  have 
thirty  dozen  of  port  before  Christmas  day,  even  if 
he  had  to  send  it  by  post-chaise.  I  took  the  letter 
to  the  post  myself,  for  the  old  man  would  trust 
nobody  but  me,  and  indeed  would  have  preferred 
taking  it  himself;  but  in  winter  he  was  always  lame 
from  the  effects  of  a  bruise  he  had  received  from  a 
fallinw  spar  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir. 

"  That  night  I  remember  well.  I  lay  in  bed  won- 
dering whether  I  might  venture  to  say  a  word,  or 
even  to  give  a  hint  to  your  mother  that  there  was  a 
word  that  pined  to  be  said  if  it  might.  All  at  once  I 
heard  a  whine  of  the  wind  in  the  old  chimney.  How 
well  I  knew  that  whine !  For  my  kind  aunt  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  from  me  what  room  I 
had  occupied  as  a  boy,  and,  by  the  third  night  I  spent 
there,  she  had  got  it  ready  for  me.  I  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  found  that  the  snow  was  falling  fast 
and  thick.  I  jumped  into  bed  again  and  began 
wondering  what  my  uncle  would  do  if  the  port  did 
not  arrive.  And  then  I  thought  that,  if  the  snow 
went  on  falling  as  it  did,  and  if  the  wind  rose  any 
hi<jher,  it  might  turn  out  that  the  roads  through  the 
hilly  part  of  Yorkshire  in  which  Culverwood  lay, 
might  very  well  be  blocked  up. 

'  The  north-wind  doth  blow, 

And  we  slmll  have  snow. 
And  what  will  my  uncle  do  then,  poor  thing ! 

He  Ml  run  for  his  port, 

Itut  he  will  run  short. 
And  have  too  much  water  to  drink,  poor  thhiL,- 

"  With  the  influences  of  the  chamber  of  my  child- 
hood crowding  upon  me,  I  kept  repeating  the  trav- 
estied rhyme  to  myself  till  I  fell  asleep. 
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"  Now,  boys  and  ^irls,  if  I  were  writing;  a  novel, 
I  should  like  to  make  you,  somehow  or  other,  put 
together  the  faets,  —  that  I  was  in  the  room  I  have 
mentioned  ;  that  I  had  been  in  the  eellar  with  my 
uncle  for  the  first  time  that  evening ;  that  I  had  seen 
my  uncle's  distress,  and  heard  his  rejection  iiiKjn  his 
father.  I  may  add  that  I  was  not  myself,  even  then, 
so  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  a  good  glass  of  port 
as  to  be  unable  to  enter  into  my  uncle's  dismay,  and 
that  of  his  guests  at  last,  if  they  should  find  that  the 
snow-storm  had  actually  closed  up  the  sweet  ap- 
proaches of  the  expected  port.  If  I  was  personally 
mdiHerent  to  the  matter,  I  fear  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  your  mother  and  not  to  myself." 

"  Nonsense ! "  interposed  my  mother  once  more. 
"I  never  knew  such  a  man  for  making  little  of  him- 
self and  much  of  other  people.  You  never  drank 
a  glass  too  much  port  in  your  life." 

"  That 's  wh)-  I  'm  so  fond  of  it,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned my  father.  "  I  declare  you  make  me  quite 
discontented  with  my  pig-wash  here. 

"  That  night  I  had  a  dream. 

"  The  ne.xt  day  the  visitors  began  to  arrive.  Be- 
fore the  evening  after,  they  had  all  come.  There 
were  five  of  them,  —  three  tars  and  two  land-crabs,  as 
they  called  each  other  when  they  got  jolly,  which,  by 
the  way,  they  would  not  have  done  long  without  me. 

"  My  uncle's  anxiety  visibly  increased.  Each 
guest,  as  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  received  each 
morning  a  more  constrained  greeting.  — 1  beg  your 
pardon,  ladies;  I  forgot  to  mention  that  my  aunt 
had  lady-visitors,  of  course.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is 
only  the  port-drinking  visitors  in  whom  my  story  is 
interested,  always  excepted  your  mother. 

"  These  ladies  my  admiral  uncle  greeted  with 
something  even  approaching  to  servility.  I  under- 
stood him  well  enough.  He  instinctively  sought  to 
make  a  party  to  protect  him  when  the  awful  secret 
of  his  cellar  should  be  found  out.  But  for  two  pre- 
liminary days  or  so,  his  resources  would  serve ;  for 
he  had  plenty  of  excellent  claret  and  Maderia, — 
stuff  I  don't  know  much  about,  —  and  both  Jacob 
and  himself  condescended  to  mananivre  a  little. 

"  The  wine  did  not  arrive.  But  the  morning  of 
Christmas  eve  did.  I  was  sitting  in  my  room,  try- 
ing to  write  a  song  for  Kate,  —  that 's  your  mother, 
my  dears  —  " 

"  I  know,  papa,"  said  Eftie,  as  if  she  were  very 
knowing  to  know  that. 

"  —  when  my  uncle  came  into  the  room,  looking 
like  Sintram  with  Death  and  the  Other  One  after 
him,  —  that's  the  nonsense  you  read  to  me  the  other 
day,  is  n't  it,  Effie  V  " 

"  Not  nonsense,  dear  papa,"  remonstrated  Efiie  ; 
and  I  loved  her  for  saying  it,  for  surely  that  is  not 
nonsense. 

"  I  did  n't  mean  it,"  said  my  father  ;  and  turning 
to  my  mother,  added :  "  It  must  be  your  fault,  my 
dear,  that  my  children  are  so  serious  that  they  al- 
ways take  a  joke  for  earnest.  However,  it  was  no 
joke  with  my  uncle.  If  he  didn't  look  like  Sintram, 
he  looked  like  t'  other  one. 

" '  The  roails  are  frozen,  —  I  mean  snowed  up,' 
he  said.  '  There  's  just  one  bottle  of  port  left,  and 
what  Captain  Calker  will  say.  —  I  dare  say  I  know, 
but  I  'd  rather  not.  Damn  this  weather !  —  (iod 
forgive  me  !  —  that 's  not  right,  —  but  it  is  trying,  — 
ain't  it,  my  boy  ?  " 

" '  What  will  you  give  me  for  a  doise^  of  port, 
uncle  ? '  was  all  my  answer. 

"'Give  you?  I'll  give  you  Culverwood,  you 
rojrue.' 
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"  '  Done,'  I  cried. 

"  '  That  is,'  stammered  my  uncle,  *  that  is,'  and  he 
reddened  like  the  funnel  of  one  of  his  hated  steam- 
ers, '  that  is,  you  know,  always  provided,  you  know. 
It  would  n't  be  fair  to  Lady  (Jeorgiana,  now,  would 
it  ?  I  put  it  to  yourself —  if  she  took  the  trouble, 
you  know.     You  underetand  me,  my  boy  V  ' 

" '  That 's  of  course,  uncle,'  I  said. 

" '  Ah !  I  see  you  're  a  gentleman  like  your 
father,  not  to  trip  a  man  when  he  stumbles,'  said  my 
uncle.  For  such  was  the  dear  old  man's  sense  of 
honor,  that  he  was  actually  uncomfortable  about 
the  hasty  promise  he  had  made  without  first  specify- 
ing the  exception.  The  exception,  you  know,  has 
Culverwood  at  the  present  hour,  and  right  welcome 
he  is. 

" '  Of  course,  uncle,'  I  said,  — '  between  gentle- 
men, you  know.  Still,  I  want  my  joke  out,  too. 
What  will  you  give  me  for  a  dozen  of  port  to  tide 
you  over  Christmas  day  ?  ' 

"  '  Give  you,  my  boy  ?     I  '11  give  you —  ' 

"  But  here  he  checked  himself,  as  one  that  had 
been  burned  already. 

"  '  Bah  ! '  he  said,  turning  his  back,  and  going 
towards  the  door  ;  '  what 's  the  use  of  joking  about 
serious  affairs  like  this  ? ' 

"  And  so  he  left  the  room.  And  I  let  him  go.  For 
I  had  heard  that  the  road  from  Liverpool  was  im- 
pa.ssable,  the  wind  and  snow  having  continued  every- 
day since  that  night  of  which  I  told  you.  Mean- 
time, I  had  never  been  able  to  summon  the  courage 
to  say  one  word  to  your  mother,  —  I  beg  her  pardon, 
I  mean  Miss  Thornbury. 

"Christmas  day  arrived.  My  uncle  was. awful 
to  behold.  His  friends  were  evidently  anxious 
about  him.  They  thought  he  was  ill.  There  was 
such  a  hesitation  about  him,  like  a  shark  with  a  bait, 
and  such  a  flurry,  like  a  whale  in  his  last  agonies. 
He  had  a  horrible  secret  which  he  dared  not  tell, 
and  which  yet  icould  come  out  of  his  grave  at  the 
appointed  hour. 

"  Down  in  the  kitchen  the  roast  beef  and  turkey 
were  meeting  their  deserts.  Up  in  the  store-room 
—  for  Lady  Georgiana  was  not  above  housekeeping, 
liny  more  than  her  daughter  —  the  ladies  of  the 
house  were  doing  their  part ;  and  I  was  oscillating 
between  my  uncle  and  his  niece,  making  myself 
amazingly  useful  now  to  one  and  now  to  the  other. 
The  turkey  and  the  beef  wece  on  the  table,  nay, 
they  had  been  well  eaten,  before  I  felt  that  my  mo- 
ment was  come.  Outside,  the  wind  was  howling, 
and  driving  the  snow  with  soft  pats  against  the 
window-panes.  Eager-eyed  I  watched  General 
Fortescue,  who  despised  sherry  or  Madeira  even 
during  dinner,  and  would  no  more  touch  champagne 
than  he  would  eau  sucre'e,  but  drank  port  after  fish 
or  with  cheese  indiscriminately,  —  with  eager  eyes  I 
watched  how  the  last  bottle  dwindled  out  its  fading 
life  in  the  clear  decanter.  Glass  after  glass  was 
supplied  to  General  Fortescue  by  the  fearless  cock- 
swain, who,  if  he  might  have  had  his  choice,  would 
rather  have  boarded  a  Frenchman  than  waited  for 
what  was  to  follow.  My  uncle  scarcely  ate  at  all, 
and  the  only  thing  that  stopped  his  face  from  grow- 
ing longer  with  the  removal  of  every  dish  was  that 
nothing  but  death  could  have  made  it  longer  than  it 
was  already.  It  was  my  interest  to  let  matters  go 
as  far  as  they  might  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond 
which  it  was  not  my  interest  to  let  them  go,  if  I 
could  help  it.  At  the  same  time  I  was  curious  to 
know  how  my  uncle  would  announce  —  confess  the 
terrible  fact  that  in  his  house,  on  Christmas  day. 
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having  inviUnl  his  oldest  friends  to  share  with  him 
the  festivities  of  the  season,  there  was  not  one 
bottle  more  of  jwrt  to  be  had. 

"  I  waited  till  the  last  moment,  —  till  I  fancied  the 
Admiral  was  opening  his  mouth,  like  a  fish  in  de- 
spair, to  make  his  confession.  He  had  not  even 
dared  to  make  a  confidante  of  his  wife  in  such  an 
awful  dilemma.  Then  I  pretended  to  have  dropped 
my  table-napkin  behind  my  chair,  and  risitig  to  seek 
it,  stole  round  behind  my  uncle,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  — 

"  '  What  will-  you  give  me  for  a  dozen  of  port 
now,  uncle  ? ' 

"  '  Bah ! '  he  said,  *  I  'm  at  the  gratings ;  don't  tor- 
ture me.' 

"  ♦  I  'm  in  earnest,  uncle.' 

"  He  looked  round  at  me  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
bewildered  hope  in  his  eye.  In  the  last  agony  he 
was  capable  of  believing  in  a  miracle.  But  he  made 
me  no  rt^ply.     He  only  stared. 

"'Will  you  give  me  Kate?  I  want  Kate,'  I 
whispered. 

"  '  I  will,  my  boy.  That  is,  if  she  '11  have  you. 
That  is,  I  mean  to  say,  if  you  produce  the  true 
tawny." 

" '  Of  course,  uncle  ;  honor  bright,  —  as  port  in  a 
storm,"  I  answered,  trembling  in  my  shoes  and 
everything  else  I  had  on,  for  I  was  not  more  than 
three  parts  confident  in  the  result. 

"  The  gentlemen  beside  Kate  happening  at  the 
moment  to  be  occupied,  each  with  the  lady  on  his 
other  side,  I  went  behind  her,  and  whispered  to  her 
as  I  had  whispered  to  my  uncle,  though  not  ex- 
actly in  the  same  terms.  Perhaps  I  had  got  a  lit- 
tle courage  from  the  champagne  I  had  drunk  ;  per- 
haps the  presence  of  the  company  gave  me  a  kind 
of  mesmeric  strength ;  perhaips  the  excitement  of 
the  whole  venture  Icept  me  up ;  perhaps  Kate  her- 
self gave  me  courage,  like  a  goddess  of  old,  in  some 
way  I  did  not  understand.  At  all  events  I  said 
to  her, — 

"  '  Kate,'  —  we  had  got  so  (kr  even  then,  — '  my 
uncle  has  n't  another  bottle  of  port  in  his  cellar. 
Consider  what  a  state  (ieneral  Fortescue  will  be  in 
soon.  He'll  be  tipsy  for  want  of  it.  Will  you 
come  and  help  me  to  find  a  bottle  or  two  ?  ' 

"  She  rose  at  once,  with  a  white-rose  blush,  —  so 
delicate  I  don't  believe  any  one  saw  it  but  myself 
But  the  shadow  of  a  stray  ringlet  could  not  fall  on 
her  cheek  without  my  seeing  it. 

"  When  we  got  into  the  hall,  the  wind  was  roar- 
ing loud,  and  the  few  lights  were  flickering  and 
waving  ga'^tily  with  alternate  light  and  shade  across 
the  old  portraits  which  I  had  known  so  well  as  a 
child,  ^- for  I  used  to  think  what  each  would  say 
first,  if  he  or  she  came  down  out  of  the  frame  and 
spoke  to  me. 

"  I  stopped,  and  taking  Kate's  hand,  I  said,  — 

" '  I  dare  n't  let  you  come  larther,  Kate,  before  I 
tell  you  another  thmg  :  my  uncle  has  promised,  if  I 
find  him  a  dozen  of  port  —  you  must  have  seen 
what  a  state  the  poor  man  is  in  —  to  let  me  say 
something  to  you,  —  I  suppose  he  meant  your 
mamma,  out  I  prefer  saying  it  to  you,  if  you  will 
let  me.  Will  you  come  and  help  me  to  find  the 
port?' 

"  She  said  nothing,  but  took  up  a  candle  that 
was  on  the  table  in  the  hall,  and  stood  waiting.  I 
ventured  to  look  at  her.  Her  face  was  now  celes- 
tial rosy  red,  and  I  could  not  doubt  that  she  had 
understood  me.  She  looked  so  beautiful  that  I 
stood  staring  at  her  without  moving.     What  the 


servants  could  have  been  about  that  not  one  of 
them  crossed  the  hall,  I  can't  thijik. 

"At  last  Kate  laughed  and  said,  'Well?'  I 
started,  and  I  dare  say  took  my  turn  at  blushing. 
At  least  I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  guests  inside.  'Where's  the 
port  ?  '  said  Kate.  I  caught  hold  of  her  hand  again 
and  kissed  it." 

"  You  need  n't  be  quite  so  minute  in  your  account, 
my  dear,"  s;vid  my  mother,  smiling. 

"  I  will  be  more  careful  in  future,  my  love,"  re- 
turned my  father. 

"  '  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? '  said  Kate. 

" '  Only  to  hold  the  candle  for  me,'  I  answered, 
restored  to  my  seven  senses  at  last ;  and,  taking  it 
from  her,  I  led  the  way,  and  she  followed,  till  we 
had  passed  through  the  kitchen  and  reached  the 
cellar-stairs.  These  were  steep  and  awkward,  and 
she  let  me  help  her  down." 

"  Now,  Edward  ! "  said  my  mother. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  love,  I  understand,"  returned  my 
father. 

"  Up  to  this  time  yoiu*  mother  had  asked  no  ques- 
tions ;  but  when  we  stood  in  a  vast,  low  cellar,  which 
we  had  made  several  turns  to  reach,  and  I  gave  her 
the  candle,  and  took  up  a  great  crowbar  which  lay 
on  the  floor,  she  said  at  last,  — 

" '  Edward,  are  you  going  to  bury  me  alive  ?  or 
what  are  you  doing  to  do  ?  " 

"  'I 'm  going  to  dig  you  out,'  I  said,  for  I  was 
nearly  beside  myself  with  joy,  as  I  struck  the  crow- 
bar like  a  battering-ram  into  the  wall.  You  can 
fancy,  John,  that  I  did  n't  work  the  worse  that  Kate 
was  holding  the  candle  for  me. 

"  Very  soon,  though  with  great  effort,  I  had  dis- 
lodged a  brick,  and  the  next  blow  I  gave  into  the 
hole  sent  back  a  dull  echo.     I  was  right ! 

"  I  worked  now  like  a  madman,  and,  in  a  very 
few  minutes  more,  I  had  dislodged  the  whole  of  the 
brick-thick  wall  which  filled  up  an  archway  of 
stone  and  curtained  an  ancient  door  in  the  lock  of 
which  the  key  now  showed  itself.  It  had  been  well 
greased,  and  I  turned  it  without  much  difiiculty. 

"  I  took  the  candle  from  Kate,  and  led  her  into  a 
spacious  region  of  sawdust,  cobweb,  and  wine-fungus. 

"  '  There,  Kate  ! '  I  cried,  in  delight. 

"  '  But,'  said  Kate, '  will  the  wine  be  good  ?' 

" '  General  Fortescue  will  answer  you  that,'  I 
returned,  exultantly.  '  Now  come,  and  hold  the 
light  again  while  I  find  the  port-bin.' 

"  I  soon  found  not  one,  but  several  well-filled 
port-bins.  Which  to  choose  I  could  not  tell.  I 
must  chance  that.  Kate  carried  a  bottle  and  the 
candle,  and  I  carried  two  bottles  very  carefully. 
We  nut  them  down  in  the  kitchen  with  onlers  they 
should  not  be  touched.  We  had  soon  carried  the 
dozen  to  the  hall-table  by  the  dining-room  door. 

"  When  at  length,  with  Jacob  chuckling  and  rub- 
bing his  hands  behind  us,  we  entered  the  dining- 
room,  Kate  and  I,  for  Kate  would  not  part  with  her 
share  in  the  joyful  business,  loaded  with  a  level  bot- 
tle in  each  hand,  which  we  carefully  erected  on  the 
sideboanl,  I  presume,  Irom  the  stare  of  the  company, 
that  we  j)re8ented  a  rather  remarkable  appearance, 
—  Kate  in  her  white  muslin,  and  I  in  my  best 
clothes,  covered  with  brick-dust  and  cobwebs  and 
lime.  But  we  could  not  be  half  so  amusing  to  them 
as  they  were  to  us.  There  they  sat  with  the  dessert 
before  them,  but  no  wine-decanters  forthcoming. 
How  long  they  had  sat  thus,  I  have  no  idea.  If  you 
think  your  mamma  has,  you  may  ask  her.  Captain 
Calker  and   General  Fortescue  looked  jwsitively 
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white  about  the  gills.  My  uncle,  dinging  to  the  hist 
liope,  despairingly,  had  sat  still  and  !<uid  nothing, 
and  the  guests  could  not  understand  the  awful  de- 
lay. Even  Lady  Georgiana  had  begun  to  tear  a 
mutiny  in  the  kitchen,  or  something  eipally  awful. 
But  to  see  the  Hash  that  passed  across  my  uncle's 
lace,  when  he  saw  us  appear  with  ported  arms ! 
He  immediately  began  to  pretend  that  nothing  had 
been  the  matter. 

" '  ^Vhat  the  deuce  has  kept  yon,  Ned,  my  boy  ? ' 
he  said.  '  Fair  Hebe,'  he  went  on,  '  I  beg  your 
I)ardon.  Jacob,  you  can  go  on  decanting.  It  was 
very  careless  of  you  to  forget  it.  Meantime,  Hebe, 
bring  that  bottle  to  General  Jupiter,  there.  He  's 
got  a  corkscrew  in  the  tail  of  Ihs  robe,  or  I  'm  mis- 
t;iken.' 

"  Out  came  General  Fortescue's  corkscrew.  I 
was  trembling  once  more  with  anxiety.  The  cork 
gave  the  genuine  plop ;  the  bottle  was  lowered ; 
glug,  glug,  glug,  came  from  its  beneficent  throat, 
and  out  flowed  something  tawny  as  a  lion's  mane. 
The  General  lifled  it  lazily  to  his  lips,  saluting  his 
nose  on  the  way. 

" '  Fifteen  !  by  Gyeove ! '  he  cried.  '  Well,  Ad- 
miral, this  was  worth  waiting  for !  Take  care  how 
you  decant  that,  Jacob  —  on  peril  of  your  life.' 

"  My  uncle  was  triumphant.  He  winked  hard  at 
me  not  to  tell.  Kate  and  I  retired,  she  to  change 
her  dress,  I  to  get  mine  well  brushed,  and  my  hands 
washed.  By  the  time  I  returned  to  the  dining- 
room,  no  one  had  any  questions  to  ask.  For  Kate, 
the  ladies  had  gone  to  tne  drawing-room  before  she 
was  ready,  and  I  believe  she  had  some  difliculty  in 
keeping  my  uncle's  counsel.  But  she  did.  Need 
I  say  that  was  the  happiest  Christmas  I  ever 
spent  ?  " 

"  But  how  did  you  find  the  cellar,  papa  ?  "  asked 
Effie. 

*'  Where  are  your  brains,  Effie  ?  Don't  you  re- 
member I  told  you  that  I  had  a  dream  V  " 

"  Yes.  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  the  existence 
of  that  wine-cellar  was  revealed  to  you  in  a  dream  ?  " 

"  But  I  do,  indeed.  I  had  seen  the  wLne-cellar 
built  up  jast  before  we  left  for  Madeira.  It  was 
my  father's  pjan  for  securing  the  wiue  when  the 
house  was  let.  And  very  well  it  turned  out  for  the 
wine,  and  me  too.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
Everything  had  conspired  to  bring  it  to  my  mem- 
ory, but  had  just  failed  of  success.  I  had  i'allen 
asleep  under  all  the  influences  I  told  you  of,  —  influ- 
enci's  Irom  the  region  of  my  childhoo<l.  They  oper- 
ated still  when  I  was  asleep,  and,  all,  other  distract- 
ing influences  being  removed,  at  length  roused  in 
my  sleeping  brain  the  memory  of  what  I  had  seen. 
In  the  morning  I  remembered  not  my  dream  only, 
but  the  event  of  which  my  dream  was  a  reproduc- 
tion. Still,  I  was  under  considerable  doubt  about 
the  place,  and  in  this  I  followed  the  dream  only,  as 
near  Jis  I  could  judge. 

"  The  Admiral  kept  his  word,  and  inter|x>sed  no 
difliculties  between  Kate  and  me.  Not  that,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  ever  very  anxious  about  that  rock 
ahead ;  but  it  was  very  possible  that  his  fastidious 
honor  or  pride  might  have  occasioned  a  considerable 
interference  with  our  happiness  for  a  time.  As  it 
tilrned  out,  he  could  not  leave  me  Culverwood,  and 
I  regretted  the  fact  as  little  as  ho  did  himself.  His 
gratitude  to  me  was,  however,  excessive,  assumine 
occasionally  ludicrous  outbursts  of  thankfulness.  I 
do  not  believe  he  could  have  been  more  gratelul  if 
I  had  saved  his  ship  and  its  whole  crew.  For  his 
hospitality  was  at  stjJte.     Kind  old  man  ! " 


Here  ended  my  father's  story,  with  a  light  sigh,  a 
gaze  into  the  bright  coals,  a  kiss  of  my  mother's 
hand  which  he  held  in  \aa,  and  another  glass  of  Bur- 
gundy. 


THE  DEFORMED  AND  THE  STRICKEN. 

BY   MATTHEW   UKOWXE. 

This  is  a  broadly  expressed  title,  and  I  fear  I 
shall  neither  be  able  to  keep  actually  within  it,  nor  to 
write  <juite  up  to  its  Umits.  My  mind,  in  me<litating 
upon  the  subject,  took  deformed  people  for  a  point 
of  departure,  but  included  in  its  way  the  sorely- 
stricken,  whose  inscrutable  mala<lies  connect  them- 
selves with  the  framework  of  the  body,  and  have 
upon  the  surface  that  stamp  of  fatalism  which  is  .so 
awtul,  and  so  trying  to  the  faith  that  would  gladly 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  everything.  It  is  pecidiarly 
difficult  to  write  of  such  things.  One  knows  before 
he  takes  up  the  pen  that  numbers  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  who  are  precisely  so  stricken,  will  read 
his  words,  —  and  can  they  read  them  without  some 
wincing  V  Alone,  they  might,  but  could  they  in  the 
presence  of  others  ?  I  have  not  had  a  single  frag- 
ment of  experience  myself  of  any  kind  of  close  in- 
tercourse with  the  detbrmed  and  stricken ;  but  we 
all  know  how  delicate  and  difficult  a  problem  is 
often  presented  to  us  in  our  casual  relations  with,  for 
instance,  very  decrepit  people,  —  especially  decix^pit 
women.  They  want  help,  perhaps ;  and  the  prob- 
lem is,  how  to  afford  the  lielp  in  an  efhcient  manner, 
without  seeming  to  recognize  tlie  defect  whicli  cre- 
ates the  need  for  it.  Something  of  the  same  kind  of 
feeling  disturbs  me  now,  as  I  reflect  that  stricken 
fellow-creatures  (some  of  whom  may  be  living  a 
great  deal  nearer  to  God  than  I  do)  may  happen  to 
read  these  lines,  and  may  wince  as  they  read.  Yet 
I  never  obeyed  a  clearer  prompting  than  that  in 
obedience  to  which  I  now  write  about  Deformed 
and  Stricken  People.  Somebody  ought  to  ])ut  in 
plain  words  the  deep,  incessant,  wakeful  sympathy 
with  which  the  unstrickeu  think  of  them ;  the  hon- 
or with  which  the  strong  remember  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak;  in  a  word,  the  mighty  currents  of 
human  love  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  If 
that  love  could  be  made  known  to  them,  the  saddest 
among  them  would  surely  lift  uj)  heart  and  head  for 
a  moment,  and  feel  that  the  breath  of  God  was 
warm  upon  their  brow. 

It  was  from  Lord  Byron  that  my  own  recent  med- 
itations upon  the  condition  of  the  Deformed  and 
Stricken  took  their  rise.  'He  h.ns  inspire<l  a  good 
many  people  with  extreme  dislike ;  and  I,  for  one, 
used  absolutely  to  hate  him.  Many  years  ago  I  read 
in  Mr.  Trelawney's  "  Recollections  "  his  account  of 
what  he  did  when  he  saw  Byron's  corijse  at  Misso- 
longhi :  "  No  one  was  in  the  house  but  Fletcher, 
who  withdrew  the  bhick  pall  luid  the  whit*^  shroud, 
and  there  lay  the  embalmed  IxmIv  of  the  Pilgrim,  — 
more  beautiful  even  in  death  tlian  in  life.  The  con- 
traction of  the  skin  and  mui'cU'S  had  effaced  every 
hue  traced  by  time  or  pa.«sion  ;  few  marble  busts 
could  have  matched  its  stainless  white,  thi-  harmony 
of  its  proportions,  and  its  {jerfeet  finish.  Yet  he 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  that  body,  and  longed  to 
cast  its  slough.  How  often  have  I  heard  him  curse 
it.  I  asked  Fletcher  to  bring  mu  a  glass  of  water  ; 
and  on  his  leaving  the  room,  to  confirm  or  remove 
ray  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of"  his  lameness,  I  un- 
covered the  Pilgrim's  feet,  and  was  answere<l,  — 
both  his  feet  were  clubbed,  qjid  the  legs  withered  to 
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the  knee  :  the  fonn  and  face  of  an  Apollo,  with  the 
feet  and  le<rs  of  a  sylvan  satyr." 

Tliis  is  intoresting,  if  only  as  correcting  the  usual 
impression  that  poor  Byron  had  a  club  foot.  But 
the  (juostions  which  arose  in  my  mind  when  I  fii-st 
read  it  were  these  :  Had  Mr.  Ti-elawney  any  right 
to  uncover  the  corpse  of  his  dead  friend  V  and,  even 
if  he  had  a  right  to  do  it,  had  he  a  right  to  go  and 
tell  ?  Upon  reflection  I  decided  that  none  of  us 
could  have  any  business  to  judge  Mr.  Trelawncy, 
who  wa.s  a  brave  man,  and  had  proved  himself  a 
faithful  friend  to  the  wliole  of  that  strange,  fasci- 
nating Italian  group.  That  was  all  that  passed 
through  my  mind  at  the  time. 

But  some  years  afterwards  the  passage  came  be- 
fore me  again,  and  I  read  it  with  different  eyes, 
with  a  burning  agony  of  compassion  for  the  unhap- 
py man,  whicli  scorched  out  of  my  brain  every  line 
of  severity  that  lay  there  for  poor  Byron.  I  forced 
myself  to  conceive,  to  picture  the  shrivelled  limbs 
and  the  horrible  feet;  and  then  I  felt  —  as  who 
could  help  feeling  ?  — with  hot,  ignominious  blushes, 
the  irony  of  such  a  body :  "  the  form  and  face  of  an 
Apollo,  with  the  feet  and  legs  of  a  sylvan  satyr." 
And  yet  once  more,  I  reflected,  that  any  conception 
1  could  possibly  form  of  the  sufferings  of  a  man  of 
Byron's  mould,  from  the  ever-present  sense  of  de- 
formity, must  fall  indefinitely  short  of  what  he  real- 
ly did  endure.  "  One  day,"  says  Mr.  Trelawney, 
"  after  a  bathe,  he  held  out  his  right  leg  to  me,  say- 
ing, '  I  hope  this  accursed  limb  will  be  knocked  off" 
in  the  war.'  '  It  won't  improve  your  SAvimming,'  I 
answered  ;  '  I  will  exchange  legs,  if  you  will  give  me 
a  portion  of  your  brains.'  '  You  would  repent  your 
bargain,'  he  said."  There  is  no  doubt  Byron  spoke 
what  he  really  felt ;  although,  no  doubt,  the  majori- 
ty of  people  have  had  the  fancy  that,  in  his  splendid 
powers  and  splendid  position,  he  was  compensated 
lor  his  bodily  defect.  But  we  may  see  in  this  anec- 
dote how  wrong  such  a  fancy  is.  Again,  Byron's 
lameness  may,  and  probably  had,  mucn  to  do  with, 
we  need  not  say  the  intensity  of  his  vices,  but  with 
something  else.  .  We  do  not  hale  a  man  for  any  kind 
of  intensity  in  vice,  however  we  disapprove  ;  for  ex- 
ample, we  do  not  hat«  Mirabeau.  But  Byron's  vices 
were  more  than  inten.se,  they  wore  virulent,  and  it  is 
(hat  that  we  hate.  And  there  are  certain  reasons 
for  surmising  that  the  peculiar  virulence  of  vice  is 
always  connected  with  some  physical  defect.  But, 
not  to  delay  the  subject  with  conjectures,  let  me  say 
that  my  former  dv^like  of  Byron  was  drowned  in  a 
flood  of  compassion,  and  that  this  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Trelawney's  telling  was  the  means  of  helping  me  to 
think,  in  future,  with  peculiar  tenderness  of  de- 
formed or  blemished  people. 
^  Some  of  them,  indeed,  stand  in  no  need  of  our 

1>lty,  for  they  have  manifested  in  their  beautiful 
ives  the  very  highest  forms  of  human  goodness.  But 
the  list  of  the  fine  natures  which  have  been  sad- 
dened and  darkened,  if  not  embittered  and  can- 
kered, by  natural  or  congenital  blemish  or  deformi- 
ty, is  a  long  one.  The  poets,  whose  whole  peculiar 
value  and  capacity  of  tfoing  good  is  founded  upon 
an  unfathomably  deep  and  unspeakably  cjuick  sense 
of  beauty,  seem  to  have  come  off"  rather  badly  in 
this  reganl.  Tlirec  great  modern  names  suggest 
themselves  at  once :  Byron,  Heine,  Leopardi.  We 
ma^-  safclv  conjecture  that  Heine  would  never  have 
wnttcn  with  such  a  virulence  of  sceptical  bitterness, 
\ir^^  ^**^  ^^^  '**'"""  ^^'^  paralytic  wretch  he  was. 
W  hat  infinite  suggestion  of  the  very  misery  of  help- 
le«sne«  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  he  could  not  open 


one  of  his  own  eyes,  —  that  the  lid  had  to  be  lifted 
for  him,  if  he  was  to  see  with  it  at  all !  Of  Leo- 
pardi's  story  and  writings  I  know  little.  But  I 
gather  enough  (from  what  is  not  plainly  spoken)  to 
know  that  his  was  the  worst  case  of  all ;  enough  to 
give  me,  or  anybody,  dumb,  crushing  fits  of  horror. 
And  yet  his  poetry  does  not  appear  to  have  any  vir- 
ulent'bittemess  in  it.  I  speak  with  very  imperfect 
knowledge.  But  one  single  fact  will  speak  volumes 
for  the  music  of  his  verse.  It  is  from  four  to  five  or 
six  yeai-s  since  I  saw  quoted  in  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine a  single-  couplet  from  Leopardi,  addressed  to 
the  moon,  — 

"  Che  fai  tu,  luna,  in  del  ?  dimmi  che  fai, 
Sileoziosa  lima  ? " 

Such  was  the  ex(iuisite  music  of  that  brief  quotation, 
such  its  magic  of  sweetness,  that  it  dwelt  in  my  mind 
for  years,  and  I  looked  out  for  Leopardi's  name  in 
future.  I  have  since  seen  just  enough  of  his  writ- 
ings (with  which  my  acquaintance  will,  however,  be 
improved  in  time')  to  feel  that  a  musical  sadness,  a 
very  peculiar  plamtive  rhythm,  both  of  thought  and 
manner,  and  not  any  virulence  of  bitterness,  is  the 
characteristic  of  Leopardi's  poetry.  But,  I  am  in- 
formed, it  is  without  even  passing  notes  of  faith  or 
hope. 

Happily,  we  all  know  that  very  deformed,  and 
very  horribly-stricken  people,  may  and  do  live  lives 
of  tender  beauty  and  unshaken  trust.  I  have  in  my 
thoughts,  while  writin";  this,  the  case  of  a  man  of 
letters  not  very  long  dead,  but  whom  I  flinch  from 
naming.  Many  of  my  readers  will  know  very  well 
who  it  is  that  I  mean,  —  how  deformed  he  was,  what 
a  cheerful,  confiding  life  his  was,  and  what  a  happy 
memory  he  left  with  those  of  his  friends  who  sur- 
vived him.  Instances  of  happy,  sweet-souled  crea- 
tures, with  awfully  misshapen  bodies,  arc  doubtless 
known  to  hundreds  who  will  read  these  lines,  in 
spite  of  the  well-known  blunder  of  Lord  Bacon, 
which  so  many  hasty  people  have  copied  or  followed 
up.  It  is  not  true  that  deformed  people  are  com- 
monly even  with  nature,  and  avenge  themselves 
upon  their  fellow-creatures. 

A  crowd  of  sad,  kind  faces  upon  poor,  crooked, 
bent  bodies,  rise  up  in  my  memory  <o  contradict 
Bacon  as  I  quote  him ;  and  some  of  the  realistic 
novelists,  who  have  the  most  keenly  observed  life, 
have  introduced  in  deformed  people  types  of  char- 
acter of  uncommon  beauty,  tenderness,  and  j)ower. 
Mr.  Benson,  in  Mi*s.  Gaskell's  "  Iluth,"  is  a  case  in 
point ;  and  Will  Belton's  sister  in  Mr.  Trollope's 
"  Belton  Estate  "  is  another  :  nor  is  rhilij)  Wakem, 
in  George  Eliot's  "  Mill  on  the  Fhjss,"  an  unworthy 
or  unlovable  man.  How  many  of  the  peoj)le  we 
meet  in  the  strt'et.^'.  and  the  shops  are  half  as  kind, 
or  a  quarter  as  ju.st  and  as  faithful  to  what  is  best  in 
life  ?  I  once  knew  a  delbrmed  man  who  was  the 
founder  and  the  very  life  and  soul  of  a  ragged 
school ;  and  I  have  not  a  moment's  doubt  that  those 
whose  duties  call  them  to  mingle  more  intimately 
than  I  do  with  the  utterly  poor,  could  tell  off'-hand 
and  in  great  numbiT  the  most  thrilling  stories  of  he- 
roic goodness,  activi;  .is  well  as  passive,  among  the 
deformed  and  stricken,  who,  besides  their  peculiar' 
trouble,  have  to  stniggle  with  mean,  sordid,  grind- 
ing povert)'.  Their  rewanl  is  laid  up  in  Heaven^ 
Wliat  do  I  say  ?  They  have  it  now,  in  felt  overflows 
of  the  Divine  sympathy.  And  it  is  right  that  they 
should  know  the  good  they  do  us,  —  remote  from 
them  and  their  work  and  their  sorrows;  only  guess- 
ing at  their  existence,  and  yet  guessing  with  a  guess 
which  is  divinely  certain.     Friends,  the  thought  of 
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you  comes  like  a  pulse  of  the  Infinite  I»ve,  and 
makes  us  move  with  hapjjior  wills  and  swifter  feet 
The  subject  is  not  without  its  humorous,  laughing 
side,  :is  well  as  a  crying  side.  During  the  whole  of 
the  time  for  wliich  it  is  certain  that  a  new  human 
being  is  about  to  be  brought  into  the  world,  I  am 
sure  a  good  many  fathers  suffer  unutterable  pangs 
of  anxiety  lest  the  newn-omcr  sliould,  in  any  painful 
way,  vary  from  the  type.  But  the  "  people  "  proper 
—  thase  whom  Hannah  More  particularly  had  in 
her  eye  when  she  \\Totc  her  "  Tracts  for  the  Com- 
mon People  "  —  have  not,  as  a  general  rule,  any 
particular  sensitiveness  to  deformity  or  painful 
peculiarity.  There  are  half  a  dozen  shows  in  Lon- 
don this  very  night  at  which  abnormal  babies  are 
exhibited  before  wondering  and,  on  the  whole,  de- 
lighted crowds.  And,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  we  are  all  of  us  abnormal,  all  of  us  deformed. 
AVhere  is  the  nose  that  is  like  the  Apollo's,  the 
shoulder  that  is  like  the  shoulder  of  the  Milo  Ve- 
nus ?  Or  if  we  can  find  perfect  single  features, 
where  is  the  artist  who  has  ever  seen  a-  perfect 
"  model  "  ?  It  may  be  a  new  view  of  the  subject  to 
some  of  us,  but  we  .ire  jiU  of  us  unquestionably  "  de- 
formed," somewhere  or  other :  in  our  knees,  or  our 
noses,  or  our  finger-ends,  or  our  backs,  or  our  ears, 
or  somewhere  else.  And  our  little  deformities  are, 
sometimes  at  the  very  fii-st,  almost  always  in  the 
long  run,  elements  of  attraction  to  those  who  love 
us.  I  don't  say  they  are  beauties,  —  the  nature  of 
things  docs  pot  change,  —  but  they  are  attractions  ; 
and  I  pause  to  point  this  out,  because  I  have  read  a 
great  deal  of  muddle-headed  nonsense  about  the 
non-existence  of  a  "  standard  of  beauty,"  from  the 
pens  of  writei-s  who  did  not  draw  the  obvious  dis- 
tinction at  which  I  am  now  hinting.  By  association 
of  ideas,  and  tender  "  use-and-wont,"  a  thing  which 
is  not  at  all  beautiful  may  become  highly  agreeable, 
and  minister  to  the  ends  of  love. 

Tliere  is  a  story  —  don't  go  and  say  I  vouched 
for  its  truth  —  of  a  young  man  who  fell  in  love  with 
a  girl  who  sfjuinted,  and  wooed  her  for  a  great 
many  years.  Shortly  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  wedding,  the  girl,  who  thought  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  her  lover,  went  and  submitted 
to  the  well-known  operation  for  strabismus,  and 
presented  herself  to  hnu  at  his  next  visi:  with  both 
eyes  looking  straight  ahead.  But,  as  the  story  goes, 
her  betrothed  was  so  bewildered  by  his  inability 
now  to  meet  her  eye  in  the  long-accustomed  man- 
ner, that  he  chilled  in  his  attentions  from  that  hour, 
and  at  hift  the  match  was  broken  off.  If  the  story 
is  true,  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  pity  the  young  man 
did  not  wait  a  little  while,  for  the  cherished  squint 
might  have  returned,  as  a  squint  sometimes  does 
after  the  operation  in  (juestion.  However,  I  will 
just  add,  that  I  have  known  at  least  one  face  of 
which  the  expre8.«ion  was  almost  seraphic,  in  spite 
of  a  squint.  The  last  time  1  saw  it  I  was  almost 
puzzled  to  think  which  side  of  the  fllce  I  preferred, 
the  side  on  which  the  eye  squinted,  or  the  side  on 
which  it  did  not. 

One  of  the  oddest  cases  of  deformity  I  ever  read 
or  heard  of,  I  found  in  a  book  by  a  well-known  sur- 
geon, Mr.  Tuson,  who  lias,  I  believe,  great  skill  in 
dealing  with  deformities  in  general.  This  was  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  whose  head  turned  clean  round 
and  looked  over  his  back  the  moment  he  Ix'gan  to 
walk.  They  made  him  a  peculiar  cap  with  a  ring 
in  it,  and  so,  by  means  of  a  stick  inserted  in  the 
ring,  he  was  able  to  keep  his  head  in  front  of  him. 
I  have  laughed  at  this  case  till  the  tears  have  run 


down  my  cheeks ;  but  I  should  not  say  so,  if  I 
could  not  add  that  the  gentleman  was  cured.  In 
spite,  indeed,  of  the  slow  movement  of  what  I  may 
call  visceral  therapeutics,  the  advance  of  modem 
surfjer'i  seems  to  be  as  astonishing  as  anything  else  in 
the  history  of  science.  I  have  read  of  almost  in- 
ci*edible  cures  in  ca.ses  of  spinal  curvature,  club-foot, 
and  the  like  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
that  ought  to  be  despaired  of  in  their  direction. 
Tliere  is  an  absurd  anecdote  about  a  sultan  or  pacha 
who,  being  blind  of  one  eye,  and  hearing  that  a 
famous  maker  of  glass  eyes  had  amved  from  Eng- 
land, sent  for  the  man  and  bought  one  for  his  own 
use  ;  but,  after  a  week's  frial  of  the  glass  eye,  had 
the  poor  artist  severely  bastinadoed,  —  because  he 
found  he  could  not  see  with  the  glass  eye.  But 
when  I  first  read  (or  heard)  this  ridiculous  stor}-, 
it  had  an  effect  over  and  above  that  of  making  me 
laugh,  the  effect,  namely,  of  suggesting  that  science 
niight  really,  some  day,  have  something  to  say  in 
the  matter  of  artificial  eyes,  which  should  make 
the  poor  pacha  cut  a  little  less  absurd  figure. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  certain  forms  of  opti- 
cal defect,  or  deterioration,  to  which  science  could 
have  nothing  helpful  to  say,  because  she  could  not 
create  living  tissues,  or  manufacture  a  nerve ;  but, 
though  one  is  slow  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind, 
in  a  hoaxing  world  like  this,  there  is  surely  nothing 
intrinsically  absurd  in  a  paragraph  which  I  find  in 
the  Popular  Science  Review  for  October,  and  which 
briefly  quotes  from,  I  suppose,  a  French  medical 
journal,  an  account  of  an  artificial  eye  for  restoring 
sight.  The  English  journal  expresses  "much  doubt, 
which  we  must  all  of  us  share,  as  to  the  "  efficiency  " 
of  M.  Blanchet's  "  phosphore,"  but  we  cannot  read 
without  interest  a  little  account  like  this  :  "  The 
operation  consists  in  puncturing  the  eye,  and  intro- 
ducing a  piece  of  apparatus  to  which  M.  Blanchet 
gives  the  name  of  '  phosphore.'  The  operation  in 
most  instances  produces  little  pain,  and  when  the 
globe  of  the  eye  has  undergone  degeneration,  none 
at  all,  and  the  'phosphore'  apparatus  is  introduced 
without  difficulty.  The  contrivance  consists  of  a 
shell  of  enamel,  and  of  ^  tube  closed  at  both  its 
ends  by  glasses,  whose  form  varies  according  to 
circumstances.  The  operator  first  punctures  the 
eye  with  a  narrow  bistoury.  The  translucent  hu- 
mor having  escaped,  the  '  phosphore '  apparatus  is 
applied,  and  almost  immediately,  or  after  a  short 
time,  the  patient  is  partially  restored  to  sight !  Be- 
fore intixiducing  the  apparatus  it  is  necessary  to 
calculate  the  antcro-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye, 
and  if  the  lens  has  cataract  it  must  be  removed. 
Inasmuch  as  the  range  of  vision  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  the  humor  left  behind,  M.  Blanchet 
recommends  the  employment  of  spectacles  of  various 
kinds." 

Generally,  it  may  be  deemed  that  the  assistance 
rendered  by  surgical  science  in  remedying  or  sup- 
plementing natural  d<;fect8  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  known.  Those  who  read  medical  works 
now  and  then  obtain  glimpses  of  it,  and  I  have 
sometimes  wished  that  a  Book  of  llo\vi  were  com- 
. piled  for  the  deformed  and  stricken  out  of  cases 
successfully  treated  by  the  skill  of  the  surgeon.  I 
may  ad<l  that,  in  mwlcni  practice,  surgery  is  obvi- 
ously followinnf  the  same  hne  of  direction'  as  medi- 
cine ;  i.  e.  it  tries  more  and  more  to  get  "  nature  to 
help  herself,"  as  the  phrase  is  :  for  instance,  there  is 
less  of  the  knife  and  the  iron  boot,  and  the  stretch- 
ing pulley,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  surgical  gym- 
nastics.    I  cannot  out  believe  that  there  are  thou- 
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sands  of  sufferers  from  bodily  deformity  capable  of 
cure,  who  do  not  seek  cure  simply  because  tliey  are 
too  ill-formed  to  believe  cure  (or  alleviation  border- 
ing on  cure)  to  be  possible. 

I  dai-e  say  some  people  will  find  the  feeling  I 
■have  thrown  into  a  few  of  the  foregoing  sentences 
e.\cei«ively  funny.  They  are  welcome.  I  make 
them  ft  present  of  the  information  that  I  am  (what 
they  will  call)  "  morbidly  "  sensitive  to  congenital 
bodily  defect,  as  well  as  to  certain  kinds  of  blemish. 
The  scar  of  an  honorable  wound  no  man  winces  at ; 
but  there  is  something  horrible  to  me  in  the  idea  of 
a  scar  from  a  dogging.  I  never  see  a  common  sol- 
dier, or  a  volunteer  of  the  same  rank,  without  a 
shudder,  and  the  thought,  "  That  man  is  liable  to 
have  his  back  cut  open  by  the  lash."  Nor  shall  I 
ever  have  done  wondering  that  people  are  found  to 
join  the  volunteer  corps  when  that  liability  exists. 
In  the  same  way,  I  always  try  to  forget,  or  not  to 
know,  that  a  man  has  been  educated  in  a  pubfic 
school,  or  that  a  boy  is  being  educated  at  one ;  for  I 
have  otlierwise  the  ever-pi-esent  miserable  thought, 
"  That  man's,  or  boy's,  body  has  been  scarred  by  the 
rod."  To  this  hour,  —  at  this  moment  of  writing,  the 
blood  rises  to  the  tips  of  my  ears  as  I  think  of 
such  things.  It  is  not  wrong  or  trivial,  it  is  highly 
important  that  such  things  should  be  spoken ;  it  is 
good  that  the  world  should  know  that  there  are 
men  who  do  feel  like  this.  And  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  there  are  thousands  who  do.  I  never  was 
flogged,  and  I  never  administered  a  flogging ;  but  I 
positively  know  that  permanent  scars  do  come  of 
school  and  domestic  floggings.  "  A  light  matter,  a 
thing  to  laugh  at ! "  In  your  eyes,  I  dare  say ;  but 
in  mme  a  misery,  a  horror,  and  a  haunting  degra- 
dation. 

There  is  no  degradation  attaching  to  the  idea  of 
a  congenital  defect,  or  a  purely  accidental  deform- 
ity; but  there  is  much  grief  and  i)ain  in  such  a 
thing,  and  there  is  much  sympathy  for  all  the  de- 
formed and  the  irremediably  "  stricken."  If  I 
speak  the  feeling  that  is  in  me,  I  shall  speak  the 
feeling  of  a  million  ;  and  that  feeling  is  always  one 
of  affectionate  and  respectful  wonder  at  the  cheer- 
fulness, the  energy,  and  the  uncorrodable  goodness 
of  heart  so  often  shown  by  the  Deformed  and  the 
Stricken,  while  tee  —  ah !  I  need  not  finish  the  "sen- 
tence. Let  us  go  and  abhor  ourselves  very  much, 
and  mend  our  manners  and  our  moods. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  moment  you  turn 
your  mind  to  a  subject,  a  hundred  things  turn  up  to 
illustrate  it,  without  your  seeking  them.  At  this 
very  moment  I  find  in  a  newspaper  the  following : 
"  Mr.  Kavanagh  of  Borris,  stated  to  be  '  a  descend- 
ant of  a  race  of  Irish  kings,'  has  addressed  the  elec- 
tors of  Woxfoixi  as  the  Derbyite  candidate  for  the 
w.ai  which  will  l>e  vacated  by  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  George,  lie  is  much  respected  as  a  landlord 
and  countr)'  gentleman,  and  is  very  popular  with  the 
peasantry,  both  on  account  of  his  lineage  and  of  the 
spirit  with  which  he  contends  against  extraordinary 
ualnral  defects.  Born  without  either  hands  or  feet, 
Mr.  Kavanagh  is  an  accomplished  player  on  several 
musical  in.stniments,  a  daring  rider  to  hounds,  a 
capital  shot,  and  a  dexterous  coachman.  If  he  car- 
ries Wexford,  he  will  have  to  be  himself  carried  into 
the  House  of  Conmions."  Admirable !  I  think, 
if  I  were  born  without  hands  and  feet,  I  should  feel 
that  I  wa»  a  Joke,  and  that  playing  on  "  several 
musical  instruments" — all  at  once,  if  possible  — 
wiis  the  best  way  of — of — of — explaining  my- 
self! 
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EAGLESBOURNE. 

I  WAS  about  eighteen  when  the  Clevelands  took 
Eaglesboume.  My  father's  property  marched  with 
the  Eaglesboume  acres,  and  his  house,  Wylaugh 
Hall,  was  the  only  one  of  any  considerable  conse- 
quence within  easy  distance  of  the  old  mansion  of 
the  Mainwarings,  now,  afler  many  years  of  desola- 
tion, let  to  the  Clevelands. 

The  last  representative  of  the  family  of  the  Main- 
warings had  come  into  his  property  when  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  and  I  was  a  very  little  child.  He 
had  hunted  and  driven  through  it  rapidly,  and  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  country.  I  remember  I  pitied 
him  profoundly  when  he  came  to  say  good  by  to  us, 
and  jumped  me  up  on  his  horse  for  the  "  last  ride 
he  should  ever  give  me,"  be  said :  pitied  him  pro- 
foundly for  having  to  leave  dear,  beautiful  Eagles- 
boume. Though  I  bestowed  my  childish,  affection- 
ate pity  upon  him  so  freely,  I  little  knew  how  much 
that  fair,  almost  boyish-looking  young  man  deserved 
far  warmer  and  more  serviceable  sympathies  than  I 
could  offer. 

For  many  years  gray  Eaglesboume  remained  va- 
cant, as  I  have  said.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  no 
one  was  ever  struck  with  its  beauties  before  the 
Clevelands  saw  it,  I  do  not  know.  But  certain  it 
is,  that  for  many  years  the  fine  old  place  had  to 
mourn  in  desolation  the  absence  of  its  lord.  At  last 
the  Clevelands  saw  or  heard  of  it,  and  took  it.  And 
soon  smoke  curled  up  from  its  turreted  chimneys 
away  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  that  lovingly  shaded 
the  house  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaglesboume.  Soon 
the  luxuriant  growth  which  had  degenerated  into 
rank  vegetation  in  the  old  gardens  and  pleasaunces, 
was  pruned  and  trimmed  into  something  lilce  order. 
Once  more  the  gates  swung  freely  on  their  hin";es. 
Once  more  Eaglesboume,  the  fairy  palace  of  my  child- 
hood, had  a  family,  though  not  the  family,  living  in  it. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  was  about  eighteen  when  they 
came,  and  being  Miss  Dalrymple,  and  the  mistress 
of  Wylaugh  Hall,  —  my  mother  having  died  in  my 
childhood,  —  upon  me  it  devolved  to  do  the  honors 
of  the  neighborhood  to  the  new-comers.  It  was 
with  rather  mixed  sensations  that  I  got  out  of  my 
pony-chaise  and  rang  the  porter's  beU  at  the  heavy 
oaken  iron-bound  door  of  Eaglesboume.  I  was 
greatly  pleased  at  the  idea  of  having  neighbors  so 
near  to  me,  —  people  of  such  statiort,  as  I  judged 
the  Clevelands  must  be.  But  at  the  same  time, 
though  I  could  remember  but  little  of  them,  the 
Mainwarings  were  a  household  name  with  us ;  for 
they  had  been  amongst  my  father's  first  and  firmest 
friends  when  he,  a  suudenly-made-rich  manuflvcturer, 
had  first  bought  Wylaugh  Hall  and  settled  in  the 
county. 

The  old  wainscoted  hall  through  which  I  had  to 
pass  was  hung  with  portraits  of  dreary-looking,  dead 
and  gone  Mainwarings,  who  seemed  to  my  imagina- 
tion to  view  with  jaundiced  eyes  some  of  the  new 
residents'  po6.se.ssions,  which  were  already  disposed 
about.  A  modern  hat-stand,  some  bright,  newly- 
painted  canvas,  and  two  London  footmen,  of  whom 
I  will  only  say  that  they  were  perfect  specimens  of 
their  order,  —  all  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  had 
rather  an  incongruoas  appearance  in  this  old  oaken 
hall.  But  I  had  no  time  to  moralize  on  the  decay 
of  old  families,  or  wail  over  changed  times  and 
manners.  I  hiul  no  time  to  do  tliis,  for  one  of  the 
footmen,  with  a  superb  indifference  to  my  county 
claims  to  consideration,  ushered  me  into  the  presence 
of  Lady  Catherine  Cleveland  and  her  daughters. 
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The  mixture  of  old  and  new  furniture  was  bewil- 
dering ;  but  still  more  so  was  the  aspect  and  manner 
of  the  Lidies  to  whom  I  had  come  to  be  polite  and 
attentive.  Seated  on  a  couch  that  offered  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  hicli-backed,  hard  settees  that  had 
been  the  Mainwarmgs's,  was  a  lady  past  the  prime  of 
life,  but  still  strikingly  handsome.  A  tall,  slight 
woman,  with  a  proud,  composed  face  /ind  bearing; 
I,  the  daughter  of  one  who  had  risen  from  the  peo- 
ple, was  at  once  impressed  with  the  air  of  thorough 
breeding  which  marked  her  out  as  one  in  whose 
veins  the  bluest  of  blood  alone  could  course.  She 
rose  as  my  name  was  mentioned,  and  came  forward 
with  silvery  words  and  outstretched  hand  of  wel- 
come,—  came  forward,  reBning  ray  name  as  she 
uttered  it,  giving  a  grace  and  charm  to  the  com- 
monplace words  with  which  one  always  greets  a 
morning  visitor ;  and  causing  me,  who  had  hitherto 
been  a  little  queen  in  the  neighborhood,  to  feel  hon- 
ored and  pleased  at  hor  notice. 

"My  daughters,"  she  said,  directly  turning  to- 
wards two  young  ladies,  who  were,  one  standing, 
the  other  sitting  down  writing,  in  the  deep  embra- 
sure of  one  of  the  old-fiishioned  windows.  And 
then  they  came  forward,  and  received  me  as  grace- 
fully as  their  mother  had  done,  extending  slender 
white  hands,  and  smiling  the  most  polished  of 
smiles. 

They  were  tall,  fair,  handsome  girls.  The  elder 
was,  and  looked  to  be,  five  or  six  and  twenty ;  but 
they  called  her  much  younger  in  speaking  of  her 
afterwards.  At  first  they  appeared  to  me  very 
beautiful  indeed;  but  I  discovered,  after  a  time, 
that  this  arose,  not  from  their  possessing  absolute 
beauty  of  feature  or  form,  but  from  a  trick,  an  air  of 
being  beauties  and  satisfied  with  themselves,  which 
they  possessed  in  perfection. 

I  had  dressed  myself  with  more  care  than  was 
customarj'  with  me  for  this  first  call ;  and  as  I  had 
taken  my  seat  and  gathered  up  my  reins  on  leaving 
home,  I  had  been  rather  gratified  with  the  effect  of 
my  toilet.  My  rich,  flounced* silk  dress;  my  long 
brown  velvet  jacket,  and  the  bonnet  which  I  had  ex- 
pressly ordered  from  Wearham,  the  largest  town  in 
our  neighborhood,  to  do  honor  to  the  Clevelands,  — 
all  these,  I  hoped,  would  impress  them  favorably  with 
the  taste  an<l  fashion  of  the  circle  of  which  I  was 
certainly  not  the  least  important  member.  But  now, 
as  these  two  tall,  fair  young  ladies  stood  before  me, 
in  brown  dresses  of  the  simplest  but  most  exquisite 
make,  with  the  plainest  and  smallest  of  linen  collars 
and  cuffs  to  relieve  them,  —  as  these  stood  before 
me  with  their  undoubtedly  patrician  air,  confusion 
lurked  in  my  bonnet  cap,  blighting  in  my  eyes  the 
rosebuds  that  bloomed  there,  and  vulgarity  asserted 
itself  in  the  flounces  of  my  robe. 

The  feeling  that  I  was  over,  and  still  badly 
dressed,  and  should  make,  perhaps,  a  bad  impres- 
sion on  these  three  quiet-lookinc,  elegant  women, 
rendered  me  less  self-posaesscd  than  I  nad  ever  be- 
fore felt  in  my  life.  I  could  have  cried  with  vexa- 
tion that  I  had  not  come  in  my  pretty  little  white 
drooping  hat  and  usual  morning  costume.  Tliey 
would  think  me  a  little,  vulgar,  overtlressed,  fussy, 
plebeian  countr)-  girl ;  and  in  my  heart  I  felt  that  I 
was  none  of  these.  I  was  flushed,  uneasy,  embar- 
rassed, and  they  saw  it  I  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  rally  after  a  moment,  for  all  these  reflections  did 
not  take  more  than  an  instant  or  two  in  coursing 
through  my  mind.  I  made  a  di'sperate  effort  to  rally, 
and  raise  my  eyes  from  that  portion  of  the  carpet 
on  which  they  had  tenaciously  fixed  themselves.     I 


half  expected  to  see  smiles  of  derision  on  the  faces 
of  these  ladies,  who  had  so  completely  overpowered 
me,  but  a  great  calm  reigned,  and  with  a  reassured 
heart  I  said,  — 

"M^'  father  desired  me  to  bring  his  card  and 
compliments ;  he  never  makes  calls  himself,  but  he 
hopes  you  will  consider  me  as  his  representative." 

Lady  Catherine  bowed,  and  smiled  a  faint,  wintry 
kind  of  smile  that  was  infinitely  encouraging. 

"  Dalryraple,"  murmured  the  eldest  Miss  Cleve- 
land, glancing  at  my  card.  "  Is  not  that  Wylaugh 
Hall  ?  "  she  continued,  indicating  the  chimney-tops 
of  my  father's  mansion,  which  were  just  visible 
through  the  trees ;  "  we  have  heard  that  it  is  a  very 
pretty  place." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  that  is  Wylaugh  that  you  sat. 
I  think  it  pretty  because  it  *s  ray  home  and  I  was 
born  there.  It 's  not  grand  and  old  like  Eagles- 
bourne." 

"  The  fact  of  its  being  more  modem  enhances"  its 
value  in  my  eyes,"  she  replied,  with  a  half  smile ; 
"  these  old  places  are  all  very  well  to  read  about, 
and  for  bats  and  owls  to  live  in." 

"  But  Eaglesbourne  is  such  a  beautiful  place,"  said 
I,  warmly.  "  Papa  says  that  when  the  Mainwarings 
lived  here,  and  it  was  well  kept  up,  it  was  the  show 
place  of  the  county.  There  were  regular  public 
days  twice  a  week.  Of  course  it  does  not  look  so 
well  now,  for  it  has  been  dreadfully  neglected." 

"  Really,  Miss  Dalrymple,  you  are  as  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  as  the  last  of  the  Mainwarings  him- 
self could  be,  or  desire  others  to  be,"  said  the  younger 
sister.  "  I  think  one  of  its  greatest  charms,"  she  con- 
tinued, politely,  "  consists  in  its  being  so  very  near 
to  Wylaugh  Hall,  the  residence  of  certainly  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  acquaintances  we  are  likely  to 
make  during  our  sojourn  here.  What  charming 
little  steeds  yours  are  !  My  sister  and  I  were  lost 
in  admiration  of  their  beauty  and  your  skill  as  you 
drove  up  the  avenue.     Do  you  ride  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  and  if  you  like  my  ponies, 
you  will  admire  my  horse  :  he 's  the  handsomest  and 
best  I  ever  saw." 

"  You  have  such  an  advantage  over  my  daugh- 
ters," put  in  Lady  Catherine,  "  m  having  some  one 
to  select  such  things  for  you.  My  poor  girls,  fond 
as  they  are  of  the  exercise,  are  debarred  from  taking 
it,  because  I  will  not  let  them  ride  or  drive  horses 
of  which  they  alone  are  the  judges.  Having  no 
father  and  no  brother  to  buy  them  horses,  they 
must  perforce  give  up  the  pleasure." 

"  We  have  the  safest  horses  in  the  world  in  our 
stables,"  I  said,  eagerly,  turning  to  my  younger  new 
acquaintances;  "do  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  companionship  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Thank  you ;  it 's  a  shame  to  use  your  papa's 
horses,  though  ;  but  still  —  really  —  as  you  are  so 
verj-  kind.  They  are  sure  to  be  safe,  you  know, 
mamma,  that 's  the  grand  object." 

"  Of  course  thcv  are,  my  dear;  and  I  dare  say 
Mr.  Dalrymple  will  be  pleased  to  have  sudv  very 
perfect  eiiuestrians  exercise  his  horses.  Do  you 
drive  alx)ut  much  ?  My  daughters  will  be  wanting 
a  pony-chaise  like  yours." 

"  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  drive  you  often,"  I  said, 
after  a  little  more  conversation,  as  I  rose  to  come 
away  perfectly  cnchante<l  with  the  new  arrivals. 
"  I  shall  1)6  so  happy  to  drive  you  often,  since  you 
like  my  ponies  and  phaeton." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Dalr)-mple,"  they  both  coniial- 
ly  exclaimed.  "  We  shall  Ikj  delighted,"  the  elder- 
ly one  went  on.     *'  And  perhaps  sometimes  you  'd 
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lend  lis  the  phaeton  when  you  can't  use  it  yourself, 
and  your  ponies  are  getting  too  fresh." 

"  It  apjK'ars  to  me,  Katie,"  said  my  father,  as  I 
brought  my  glowing  account  of  the  Clevelands  to  a 
conclusion,  '•  that  your  new  friends  are  most  amiably 
willing  to  be  obliged  by  you.  Is  tiiere  anything  else 
besides  my  horses  that  jou  would  like  to  offer  them 
at  once,  or  will  you  wait  a  little  ?  " 

"  Now,  i)apa,"  I  answered,  laughing,  for  there  was 
no  censure  in  his  tones,  "  if  you  had  been  in  my  place 
you  would  have  felt  as  I  did,  —  the  obliged  person. 
Just  think  what  a  boon  it  will  be  to  me  to  have  such 
companions.      They  are    so   refined,  so    superior, 

80  — 

"  New,"  interrupted  my  father.  "  Well,  my  dear, 
Ivd  them  the  horses  and  the  house  too,  if  you  like." 

"  Oh  !  papa  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  I  should 
like  to  do,  —  that  we  ought  to  do,  indeed ;  and  that 
is,  to  make  a  party  for  them." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  ray  father,  philosophically ; 
"  make  away." 

"  What  shall  it  be,  papa  ;  a  dinner  or  a  ball  ?  " 

I  asked  the  question  deferentially  enough,  but  a 
ball  I  had  set  my  heart  upon,  and  a  ball  I  deter- 
mined it  should  be. 

"  Do  they  want  to  begin  dancing  directly,  Katie  ? 
Don't  you  think  they  're  a  little  tired  with  their  jour- 
ney ?  Suppose  you  strengthen  them  with  a  dinner 
first  before  you  put  such  delicate,  town-enervated 
ladies  to  the  frightful  fatigue  of  a  country  ball. 
Don't  vou  think  that  woiud  be  the  wisest  plan, 
eh?" 

"  Decidedly  it  will,  papa.  We  '11  have  the  dinner 
now  at  once.  And  I  may  have  may  ball  soon  after ; 
may  n't  I  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  may.  Miss  Dalrymple,"  replied  my 
father :  adding,  a  moment  after,  with  an  increase  of 
tenderness  in  his  voice  and  manner,  "And  I  hope, 
darling,  that  as  it  will  be  your  first  ball,  —  the  first 
j'ou  've  given,  I  mean,  —  that  you  will  enjoy  it  heart- 
dy,  whether  the  Clevelands  do  or  not." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  short  conversation,  that 
I  had  no  hai-sh  parent  to  deal  with.  That  fact,  in- 
deed, must  have  been  apparent  from  the  moment  I 
stated  that  I  had  oifered  the  strangers  the  run,  so  to 
say,  of  my  father's  stables. 

Ethel  and  Maude  Cleveland  were  delightful  girls. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  in  society  everywhere. 
Young  as  their  mother  .said  they  were,  they  could 
speak  of  seasons  in  London  and  Paris  ;  of  months 
in  liome  and  Naples,  at  German  spas,  and  in  Eng- 
lish watering-places.  They  sang,  played,  and  talked 
themselves  into  the  warmest  corner  of  my  heart. 
Their  friendship  fascinated  me,  and  caused  every 
on<'.  else  to  seem  dull,  tame,  and  unprofitable.  In  a 
fortnight  I  adored  them ;  and  my  ponies  had  trav- 
elled more  miles  a  day  in  their  service  than  ever 
the  pretty,  spirited  little  bays  had  been  called  upn 
to  perform  b(>fore.  They  were  fearless,  dashing, 
rather  reckless  riders.  I  was  too  pleased  at  being 
one  of  the  narty  in  these  equestrian  excursions  to 
at  all  regard  a  circumstance  that  preyed  deeply  on 
the  mind  of  the  head  groom. 

This  circumstance  was  tliat  the  horses  almost  al- 
ways came  home  coverwl  witli  foam.  By  the  time 
the  day  of  the  dinner  arrived  I  was  established  -as 
their  intimate  friend. 

We  ha<l  a.vked  all  the  principal  people  around  to 
meet  the  new  inhfibitants  of  Eaglesboume,  and 
never  did  new<-omers  win  more  golden  opinions. 
Every  one  waa  delighted  with  and  fluttered  bv  the 
notice  of  the  titled  widow  and  her  beautiful  daugh- 


ters. From  that  evening  they  might  have  lived  one 
round  of  such  dissipation  as  the  neighborhood  afford- 
ed. Invitations  jwured  in  upon  them  from  all  quai*- 
ters,  and  they  graciously  accepted  as  many  as  they 
could,  always  kindly  offering  to  take  me  with  them,  — 
in  other  words,  being  good  enough  to  allow  me  a  seat 
in  my  father's  carriage,  which  they  always  borrowed 
on  these  occasions.  AVith  a  total  absence  of  pom- 
posity that  was  most  engaging,  they  never  affected  to 
make  the  smallest  return  for  all  these  attentions 
which  Avere  so  slavishly  paid  them. 

My  father,  who  was,  as  a  rule,  rather  slow  to  form 
new  friendships,  soon  went  heartily  hand  in  hand 
with  me  as  regarded  the  Clevelands. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Katie,"  he  said  to  me  one  day, 
"  that  the  Clevelands  arc  not  too  well  oft'  for  people 
of  their  rank  and  station.  Lady  Catherine  has  been 
here  this  moi*ning.  (By  the  by,  she  asked  if  I 
thought  you  could  spare  her  your  phaeton  this  after- 
noon at  three.  I  said  I  was  sure  you  would ;  so  I  've 
given  James  orders.  You  need  not  trouble  your- 
self) As  I  was  saying.  Lady  Cathei'ine  has  been 
here,  and,  from  a  hint  she  let  fall,  I  gathered  she  has 
had  some  disappointment  about  remittances.  jNIan- 
age  it  as  delicately  as  you  can,  Katie  ;  but  just  find 
out,  and  ask  her  to  allow  me  to  be  her  banker,  if 
such  is  the  case." 

Such  was  the  case,  —  so  at  least  said  solemn, 
noble-looking  Lady  Catherine,  speaking  with  as 
much  dignity  of  her  temporary  embarrassments  as 
an  unjustly  dethroned  queen  might  of  the  lands  that 
had  been  hers.  The  ice  once  broken,  she  did  my 
father  the  honor  of  .lUowing  him  to  bo  her  banker 
very  frequently,  and  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  his 
generosity  by  never  offering  to  repay  him. 

Papa  had  said  that  "I  need  not  trouble  myself 
about  giving  orders  as  to  my  phaeton."  lie  was 
right.  In  a  very  little  time  my  cherished  pony- 
chaise  was  a  small  trouble,  or  pleasure,  either,  to  me. 
I  was  so  elegantly  ousted  that  I  could  find  no  fault. 
Ethel  was  very  fond  of  driving.  "  Would  I  let  her 
drive  ?  "  To  this  I  rather  grimly  agreed,  for  I  did 
not  like  giving  up  the  reins.  Then  succeeded  a 
proposition  on  the  part  of  Lady  Catherine  that  I 
would  be  kind  enough  to  let  one  of  their  own  loot- 
men  have  the  back  seat,  as,  "  if  Ethel  drove,  she 
would  wish  them,  for  safety's  sake,  to  have  a  man 
with  them."  As  neither  of  the  Miss  Clevelands  in- 
tended giving  up  their  places,  it  was  clearly  evident 
that  I  must  give  up  mine.  I  did  so,  and  was  re- 
warded for  the  sacrifice  by  three  sweet  smiles,  all 
exactly  alike,  from  the  mother  and  her  daughters. 

Months  rolled  away.  Two  years  had  elaieed 
since  the  Cleveland  family  had  taken  Eagle.sbourne, 
and  during  all  this  time  our  intercourse  had  been 
more  than  cordial  and  friendly.  We  were  insepa- 
rable almost.  For  a  long  time  Lady  Catherine  had 
exercised  the  most  unbounded  authority  over  every- 
thing of  ours  that  she  could  use.  In  the  winter  she 
would  invite  her  friends  to  come  and  spend  the  day 
with  her,  and  invariably  bring  them  over  to  Wylaugh 
to  dinner.  And  in  the  summer  she  was  the  promoter 
of  a  series  of  picnics  to  which  no  one  came  whom 
she  did  not  ask,  and  to  which  no  one  was  expected 
to  contribute  but  my  father. 

"  Your  papa  ought  to  take  a  house  in  town,  my 
dear,  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  a  sea.son.  I  should 
be  Acry  happy  to  stay  with  you  and  take  you  out. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  must  really  do  it." 

"  I  '11  think  about  it,"  my  father  s?,id  when  I  asked 
him.  And  in  thinking  about  it  these  two  yeai-s 
slipped  over  our  heads,  and  here  we  were  on  the 
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brink  of  tl»e  tbinl  season,  —  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
usually  all-powerful  Lady  Catherine's  repeated  as- 
surances that  "  he  ought  to  do  it." 

But  this  year  it  was  determined  upon  and  settled 
that  we  should  t;ike  a  house  in  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable squares  in  London,  and  Lady  Catherine 
gri\ciously  consented  to  tiikc  up  (wit'i  her  daughters, 
of  course)  her  abode  with  us  as  Iiead  of  the  estab- 
lislnnent,  for  the  purpose  of  chaperoning  me.  I 
was  dearer  than  ever  to  the  whole  Cleveland  fam- 

'^y-  .         ..    .  • 

I  was  very  full  of  joj'ful  anticij>ation  about  the 
new  j)ro8pcct  of  happiness,  or  pleasuro,  at  least, 
which  was  opening  lor  me.  Lady  Catherine's  sta- 
tion would,  as  they  carefully  impressed  upon  me, 
be  such  a  great  advantage.  They  never  said  any- 
thing about  the  advantage  my  father's  wealth 
would  be  to  them.  And  yet  it  was  evident  that 
they  were,  despite  the  two  footmen,  in  very  strait- 
ened circumstances. 

A  house  was  taken  in  a  most  unexceptionable 
quarter.  I  felt  my  ignorance  of  what  were  or- 
tliodox  and  fashionable  localities  in  London  most 
painfully  as  Lady  Catherine  and  her  daughters 
talked  glibly  about  where  we  could  live  and  where 
we  could  not.  We  were  all  sailing  with  the  stream, 
though,  and  most  completely  satisfied  with  each  oth- 
er. My  father,  liberal  as  he  was  rich,  had  entreated 
Lady  Catherine  to  allow  all  the  expenses  the  Misses 
Cleveland  would  be  put  to  in  the  way  of  dresses, 
jewelry,  &c.,  to  fall  upon  him,  and  pressed  into  the 
small  and  by  no  means  unwilling  hands  of  the  lady, 
bank-notes  to  a  large  amount  as  he  said  it.  In  all 
respects  during  the  ensuing  season  they  were  to  be 
treated  as  I  was.  The  arrangements  gave  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction  to  us  all. 

It  wanted  only  a  week  of  our  starting  for  the 
scenes  of  promised  and,  to  me,  unknown  delights, 
when  I  drove  over  to  Eaglesbourne  one  morning  to 
talk  over  our  plans  and  to  see  if  I  could  be  useful  to 
them  in  the  way  of  suj)plying  them  with  the  means 
of  locomotion.  It  was  early  in  May,  and  every- 
thing around  was  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  my  own 
heart.  I  was  used  to  enter  unannounced  now,  and 
make  my  way  straight  to  my  friends.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  munnuring  stir  in  the  house 
this  morning,  —  a  sort  of  subdued  Dustle  that  struck 
me  as  being  peculiar.  The  footmen,  who  were 
usually  in  the  last  stage  of  lassitude,  were  speaking 
together  in  eager  whispt>r8.  There  were  animated, 
lively  tones  proceeding  from  the  morning  room,  to 
which  I  was  advancing.  Pushing  open  the  door  I 
entered,  and  at  once  felt  that  there  was  a  change, 
—  a  change  that  would  not  be  pleasant  to  me  even. 
How  rapidly  I  felt  the  change  and  its  nature !  niy 
heart  sank,  for  sonie  reason,  before  my  foot  was  well 
over  the  threshold.  Fliished  across'  my  mind  tiie 
many  hours  I  had  spi'nt  in  that  room';  the  hour 
when  I  first  saw  them  there  ;  the  love  I  had  given 
them  so  freely;  the  trust  and  confidence  I  ha<i 
bestowed  so  imn-servedly  upon  them.  All  these 
flashed  through  my  heart  and  brain  as  I  stepped 
over  the  thn-shold  of  the  door,  and  saw  the  ani- 
mated and  slightly  flushed  faces  of  my  friends. 

The  hands  were  held  out  to  me  as  of  old,  but 
there  was  a  something  wanting.  No  lack  of  polite- 
ness ;  rather  more  of  that,  indee«l,  than  is  customary 
between  such  very  intimate  friends.  I  w:w  chilled, 
shaken,  for  some  reason,  and  wlien  Lady  Catherine 
said,  "  Do  be  seated.  Miss  DalrjTiiple,"  I  was  so 
astonished,  so  staggered,  that  I  sat  down  from  sheer 
surprise. 


"  We  are  so  sorry,"  began  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ters at  the  same  moment,  after  having  exchanged 
glances  and  hesitated  as  to  which  should  begin ; 
and  then  they  all  stopped. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter?"  I  asked,  impa- 
tiently.    "  Do  tell  me  ;  you  seem  so  strange." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  think  so,"  replied  Miss 
Cleveland,  rather  coolly.  "  The  fact  is,  my  dear 
Kate,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  alter  our  an-ange- 
ments." 

"  You  don't  mean  td  say  that  you  won't  go  to 
London  after  all  V  "  I  said. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Miss  Cleveland,  who  seemed 
to  be  elected  spokeswoman  by  general  consent; 
"  but  circumstances  have  arisen  to  make  it  desirable, 
essential  indeed,  that  we  should  have  a  house  of  our 
own  in  town.  I  hope  our  withdrawal  will  not  spoil 
your  plans." 

My  friends  clearly  did  not  intend  giving  mc  the 
benefit  of  their  superior  station  on  my  first  intro- 
duction to  the  world,  which  they  had  been  so  eager 
to  offer  when  on  me  it  depended  whether  they  should 
taste  the  pleasures  of  that  world  or  not.  I  felt 
ashamed,  but  not  for  myself. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Lady  Catherine,  decisively, 
"  that  just  as  I  was  going  to  write  a  note  to  your 
father,  telling  him  that  I  shrank  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  to  take  care  of  another  young  lady 
besides  my  daughters,  I  received  a  letter  from  our 
family  solicitor  informing  me  of  the  death  of  an  old 
uncle  of  mine,  who  has  left  us  a  very  handsome 
property.  A  very  handsome  property  indeed  it  is ; 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  only  due  to  him  to  come  before 
the  world  again  in  corresponding  style.  Fortunately 
no  one  ever  heard  of  him,  so  we  need  not  go  into 
mourning." 

My  pride  was  in  arms  as  I  rose  to  come  away.  I 
had  been  humble  enough  when  conferring  obliga- 
tions, but  now  they  wanted  me  no  longer.  I  felt  no 
embarrassment  now  before  the  titled  lady  who 
could  utter  such  noble  sentiments  with  respect  to 
her  dead  relative.  He  had  served  her  turn,  and 
would  be  despised  and  forgotten  as  others  would  be 
who  had  done  the  same. 

"  Good  morning,"  I  said,  quietly,  with  no  trem- 
bling voice  now.  "  You  are  quite  right,  I  think,  and 
I  'm  sure  papa  will  think  so  too.     Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,"  they  all  chorused ;  "  very 
likely  we  shall  not  see  you  again  ;  wo  go  to  town 
almost  directly." 

"  Very  probably  you  will  not,  then,"  I  i-eplied.  I 
had  it  in  my  mind  to  add,  "  unless  you  want  anything 
of  us  " ;  but  I  refrained  from  uttering  the  mean  re- 
proach. When  I  gained  the  hall  door  I  turned  to 
take  my  last  look,  as  I  thought,  of  the  interior  of 
Eaglesbourne. 

"  Don't  cry,  Katie,"  my  father  said  fondly  to  me 
when  I  had  finished  the  recital  of  my  disappoint- 
ments (the  not  going  to  London  was  far  from  being 
the  keenest).  "  Don't  cry,  my  dear  Katie,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  indignant  tears  rose  to  my  eyes  and 
fell  over  my  cheek  ;  "  you  shall  go  up  to  town,  and 
I  must  go  out  with  you  myself.  Miss  Dalrynij)le  will 
shine  enough  without  needing  any  reflected  light,"  he 
addctl,  proudly  ;  "  but  I  confess,  Katie,  I  am  disap- 
I)ointcd  at  finding  those  women  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly false  all  this  time." 

"  I  hope  they  will  not  come  back  to  Eaglesbourne, 
papa.  1  shall  hate  the  place  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it  for  the  future." 

"  I  hope  they  will  not  come  back,  as  you  say,  Ka- 
tie ;  but  surely  you  are  not  going  to  hate  the  mem- 
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ory  of  ^Vrthur  Mainwaring ;  he 's  connected  with  the 
place,  you  know  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  papa,  I  except  him  then ;  but  I 
shall  never  again,  never  enter  or  think  of  Eagles- 
bourne  with  anything  like  pleasure." 

I  got  over  the  sore  feeling  in  time,  and  entered 
upon  my  London  life  with  far  keener  anticipations 
of  ilelight  than  I  could  have  supposed  I  should  expe- 
rience when  the  Clevelands  looked  coldly  upon  me. 
My  father  had  many  friends  in  a  good  position,  and 
these  were  all  willing  enough  to  smile  upon  and 

t)ay  every  attention  to  his  daughter  and  heiress.  I 
earned  the  Clevelanils'  address  after  I  had  been 
about  a  fortnight  in  town,  and  thinking,  hoping  that 
I  might  have  been  mistaken  in  attributing  any  de- 
liberate intention  of  being  unkind  to  me  on  their 
part  when  I  had  last  seen  them,  I,  aft^r  long  con- 
sultation with  my  father,  set  off  to  call  upon 
them. 

I  had  really  and  truly  liked  the  Clevelands,  and 
I  felt  my  cheeks  flush  with  pleasure  as,  on  drawing 
up  at  their  door,  I  caught  sight  of  Ethel's  graceful 
form  disappearing  through  the  sash-window  that 
opened  on  to  the  flower-laden  balcony.  They 
flushed  even  more  hotly  when  a  footman,  one  of  the 
same  who  had  lived  with  them  at  Eaglesbourne, 
came  forward  and  said  they  were  "  not  at  home." 
I  tried  to  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  it  was  a 
general  order,  and  that  had  they  known  that  I  was 
their  visitor  they  would  have  admitted  me.  I  tried 
to  take  comfort  in  this  thought ;  but  the  elegant 
shell-like  carnage  my  loving  father  had  given  me 
had  lost  its  charm  and  power  to  please  as  its  wheels 
bore  me  swiftly  away  from  the  house  of  my  former 

friends 

Days  passed,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  Cleve- 
lands. They  became  weeks,  and  then  I  reluctantly 
believed  that  they  did  indeed  mean  to  cut  their  old 
country  friend.  I  would  catch  cloudy  glimpses  of 
them  in  the  streets,  at  flower-shows,  and  at  the 
opera,  but  they  never  saw  me.  And  I  sighed  over 
the  hollowness  of  things  in  general,  but  neverthe- 
less contrived  to  enjoy  myself  very  much  indeed. 

One  night,  on  coming  out  into  the  gallery  from 
our  box  at  the  opera,  leaning  on  my  father's  arm,  I 
saw  slightly  in  advance  of  me  the  tall,  slight  form, 
and  small,  fair,  glossy  head  of  Ethel  Cleveland. 
Her  almost  regal  beauty  was  done  full  justice  to 
and  enhanced  by  the  rich  robes  and  jewels  she  wore, 
and  never  had  I  seen  her  look  more  striking  than 
she  did  now,  her  transparent  cloak  shading  but  not 
concealing  her  polished  shoulders  and  exquisite 
dress  over  which  it  fell  away  in  long,  graceful 
sweeping  folds.  Her  hand  was  resting  on  the  arm 
of  a  tall,  distinguished-looking,  bronzed  and  bearded 
man,  who  immediately  gave  me  the  impression  of 
having  appeared  to  me  in  some  exceedingly  indis- 
tinct dream.  But  my  interest  was  all  centred  on 
the  beautiful  girl  who  was  bestowing  all  her  atten- 
tion on  this  handsome  stranger,  giving  him  so  many 
and  such  kind  smiles  that  I  immediately  concluded 
he  miLst  be  the  possessor  of  countless  horses  and 
numberless  phaetons.  My  interest  centred  wholly 
on  her  until,  with  a  start  of  surprise  and  exclama- 
tion of  joy,  my  father  cried,  "  Arthur  Mainwaring ; 
Katie,  don't  you  know  him  ?  " 

The  next  moment  the  long-absent  lord  of  Eagles- 
bourne  was  gra.«<ping  my  father's  hand  and  bowing 
to  the  "little  Katie"  he  seemed  very  much  aston- 
ished at  finding  a  woman. 

"  Don't  you  know  the  Clevelands  ?  "  he  said,  after 
a  minute  or  two,  aa  La<ly  Catherine  and  her  daugh- 


ter kept  their  heads  sedulously  turned  away  from 
us,  "  and  they  've  had  ray  place  so  lon^." 

"  We  did  when  they  were  at  Eaglesbourne,"  said 
my  father,  laughing.  "  Come  to  us  to-morrow,  Main- 
waring, and  then,  perhaps,  Katie  will  make  you 
understand  how  those  people's  memories  have  been 
affected  since  they  came  up  here,  and  why  she 
does  n't  care  to  have  them  as  neighbors  again." 

"  You  won't  have  them  at  Eaglesbourne,  as  ten- 
ants of  mine,  that  is,  any  more." 

Something  jarred  upon  me  as  he  spoke.  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was  at  the  time,  but  a  painful 
chord  was  struck  even  while  I  was  receiving  the 
assurance  that  Lady  Catherine  Cleveland  would  not 
again  be  a  tenant  at  Eaglesbourne. 

The  following  day  ^Ir.  Mainwaring  came  and 
dined  with  us.  My  father  had  been  w^itli  him  in  the 
morning,  and  learnt  the  cause  of  his  (to  us)  unex- 
pected return  to  England.  He  had  been  conducting 
some  explorations  in  the  East  on  behalf  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  remuneration  for  his  services  had  been 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  return  a  comparatively 
wealthy  man.  The  heavy  mortgage  his  father  had 
incun*ed  on  the  Eaglesbourne  estates,  and  which  had 
crippled  his  young  son  when  he  first  came  into  the 
property,  and  caused  him  to  contract  fresh  debts,  — 
this  heavy  mortgage  Arthur  Mainwaring  was  now 
able  to  pay  off.  And  he  was  now  coming  amongst 
us  again,  the  last  of  the  old  stock,  in  a  position  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Mainwarings. 

From  the  conversation  of  my  father  and  his  guest, 
—  a  conversation  in  which,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  I  was  totally  unable  to  join,  a  circumstance 
I  regretted  bitterly,  as  I  feared  Arthur  Mainwaring 
would  in  consequence  thnik  me  stupid,  —  from  their 
conversation  I  gathered  that,  short  as  had  been  his 
time  in  London,  he  was  already  exceedingly  inti- 
mate with  the  Clevelands.  As  soon  as  we  became 
aware  of  this  fact,  we  both,  my  father  and  mj-self, 
refrained  from  saying  anything  that  could  be  taken 
as  implying  the  mildest  censure  of  their  (to  say  the 
least  of  it)  anything  but  disinterested  conduct.  He 
spoke  of  them  with  strong  admiration,  —  with  more 
than  strong  admiration  I  thought  as  I  listened  to 
his  praises  of  their  grace  and  versatile  talents,  and 
polished,  high-bred  manners.  There  was  one  spark 
which  I  tried,  how  fondly,  to  fan  into  a  Harae  of 
comfort  for  me,  and  that  was,  that  his  praises  were 
bestowed  with  equal  warmth  on  Ethel  and  Maud. 
Has  this  last  sentence  betrayed  the  secret  of  why 
it  had  jarred  upon  my  heart  when  he  uttered  that 
sentence  which  assured  me  that  Eaglesbourne  would 
never  again  receive  the  Clevelands  "  as  tenants  "  ? 
My  heart  palpitated  almost  audibly  as  the  thought 
ran  like  fire  through  my  brain  that  Eaglesbourne 
might  receive  either  Ethel  or  Maud  as  its  mistress. 

How  I  listened  and  watched  for  papa  and  Mr. 
Mainwaring  to  join  me  as  I  sat  alone  in  my  draw- 
ing-room that  night !  I  was  agitated,  restless,  al- 
most unhappy,  and  I  could  not  tell  the  reason  why. 
Arthur  had  been  the  hero  of  my  childhoo<l,  and  now 
he  had  come  before  me  again  so  very  unexpectedly, 
and  was  so  unlike  my  recollections  of  him. 

This,  I  told  myself,  was  the  cause  of  my  quick- 
ened "pulse  and  flushing  cheek.  But  this  was  not  all. 
I  could  not  cheat  myself  into  the  belief  that  it  was. 
Could  it  be  jealousy  of  the  former  acquaintances 
who  had  taken  me  and  used  me  as  lon^  as  it  suited 
them  and  then  dropped  me  V  Could  it  oe  the  little, 
petty,  mean,  vulgar  feminine  jealousy  of  not  liking 
to  see  girls  who  had  slighted  me  win  a  man  so  su- 
perior as  he  was  in  every  way  ?  (for  I  at  once,  and 
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without  the  smallest  hesitation,  decided  that  Mr. 
Mainwaring  was  "  superior  in  every  way  ").  Scarcely. 
I  could  have  seen  them  wed  dukes  or  earls  without 
a  sigh.  I  could  not  even  delude  myself  into  the 
belief  of  the  pang  being  caused  by  any  e.xtra 
feeling  of  magnanimity  for  a  wise,  good  man  being 
tiiken  in  by  a  superficial,  heartless  woman  of  fashion, 
for  I  could  have  seen  any  other  wise  and  good  man 
so  victimized  without  a  thought  of  pity  lor  him. 
But  it  stung  me  to  think  that  Arthur  Mainwaring 
should  be  such  a  victim.  It  stung  me  to  the  quick 
that  he  should  be  so  intimate  with  them.  He  would 
learn  from  them  to  despise  nic,  1  thought,  and  1 
-svrithed  under  the  thought.  But  gloomy  fears  for 
the  future  fled  as  I  heard  his  step  approaching  the 
drawing-room  door.  This  evenmg,  the  present, 
would  be  mine  at  least,  whatever  time  to  come 
might  bring  forth  for  the  Clevelands.  I  made  in- 
stantaneous but  fii*m  resolves  to  erase  the  impression 
of  stupidity  I  had  given  him  by  talking  to  him  now. 
My  spirits  rose.  I  felt  happy  with  a  new-born  hap- 
piness I  had  never  before  dreamt  of.  Remember- 
ing how  much  I  had  been  thinking  for  the  last  hour 
of  this  almost  stranger,  the  color  came  Hashing  into 
my  face  as  he  and  my  father  entered  the  room,  and 
I  turned  towards  our  guest  with  some  trifling  re- 
mark about  the  heat  of  the  evening.  But  it  faded 
away,  leaving  me,  I  felt  conscious,  almost  pallid  as 
he  said,  "  I  have  just  come  in  for  a  moment.  Miss 
Dalrj-mple,  to  say  good  night.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  so  early,  but  I  am  engaged  to  the 
Clevelands." 

As  I  shook  hands  with  him,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness 
raged  in  my  heart  against  these  Clevelands,  these 
summer  friends  of  mine.  They  were  going  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  it  seemed.  This  evening  was 
theii-s,  —  this  evening,  that  for  the  last  hour  I  had 
thought  would  be  all  my  own. 

How  I  wandered  through  gray  Eaglesbourne  in 
my  dreams  that  night.  I  was  always  there,  —  now 
being  driven  over  by  Mr.  Mainwaring  and  Ethel, 
who,  seated  in  my  pony-chaise,  were  imperiously 
ordering  me  to  go  off  their  grounds ;  now  being 
walled  up  in  one  of  the  niches  of  the  dark  old  corri- 
dor by  Maud. 

No  wonder  that  I  arose  in  the  moniing  feverish 
and  ill.  My  father,  looking  at  my  heavy  eyes,  said 
the  "  gayety  had  been  too  much  for  me,  and  he  should 
soon  t;ike  me  home."  I  felt  that  to  go  away  from 
London  now  would  break  my  heart.  The  stagna- 
tion of  Wylaugh  Hall,  where  I  should  have  nothing 
to  do  but  think  how  those  people  were  enjoying 
themselves  with  him,  would  have  been  too  much. 
^ly  father  was  quickly  won  over  to  promise  that  I 
should  stay  as  long  as  I  liked,  and  then  he  sent  me 
out  to  "  get  the  air  and  some  roee-s  in  my  face."  .... 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  our  first  meeting 
with  Mr.  Mainwaring  that  I  was  roused  from  the 
train  of  feeble  meditations  into  which  I  had  fallen  by 
the  entrance  of  the  two  Miss  Clevelands.  They 
were  so  volubly  friendiv  that  I  -was  silent  from  aston- 
ishment  for  a  minute,  the  next  I  recovered  myself  by 
a  mighty  effort.  The  way  I  immediately  accounted 
to  myself  for  their  tardy  civility  was  this,  ""He  is 
going  to  marry  one  of  them,  and  insbts  on  their  be- 
ing jwlite  to  such  near  neighbors  as  wo  shall  be." 
This  was  not  a  thought  likely  to  infuse  much  warmth 
into  my  greeting.  But  nothing  would  repel  thom 
now.  They  were  so  delighted  to  see  me  again,  they 
said,  and  had  been  so  annoyed  at  people,  relations, 
having  taken  up  their  time  so  entirely  that  they  had 


been  obliged  to  appear  to  neglect  me.  It  had  been 
in  appearance  only,  they  assured  me.  They  stayed 
about  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  but  they  found  time 
to  say  they  "  would  be  so  happy  to  join  our  party  to 
llichmond  the  following  day.  Mr.  Mainwaring  had 
told  them  we  were  going." 

I  could  not  refuse  them  what  they  could  so  mean- 
ly ask.  So  my  anticipated  haj)py  afternoon  at 
Richmond  with  papa  and  Mr.  Mainwaring  was 
spoiled  by  this  unsought  addition  to  our  party. 

It  was  the  old  story  again.  I  did  not  understand 
their  motives  fully  then,  but  I  do  now.  They 
wanted  very  assiduously  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  owner  of  Eaglesbourne,  and  they  knew 
that  he  was  a  great  deal  with  us.  They  also  kindly 
wanted  to  preserve  him  from  falling  a  victim  to 
aught  but  Cleveland  charms.  Once  more  I  was 
their  *'  dear  Katie,"  but  not  once  more  did  I  put 
faith  in  them.  Their  presence  for  two  months  was 
absolutely  distasteful  to  me,  but  I  have  got  over  the 
feeling  now. 

I  have  said  it  was  the  old,  old  storj-.  At  the  end  of 
two  feverish,  happy,  miserable  months  I  fot^ave  the 
Clevelands  unhesitatingly  and  completely  all  their 
sins  and  offences  against  me,  Katie  Dalrymple,  far 
more  completely  than  they  forgave  me  for  changing 
that  name  lor  Mainwaring.  My  fears  and  doubts 
were  set  at  rest.  Once  more  gray  Eaglesbourne  was 
the  pleasantest  spot  in  the  world  to  me,  lor  Arthur 
Mainwaring's  first  visit  to  the  redeemed  home  of  his 
fathers  was  when  he  took  his  bride  down  there.  It 
is  small  wonder  that,  as  I  entered  that  dear  old  oaTcen 
hall,  where  the  dreary  ancestors  seemed  to  smile 
now,  that  I  could  bestow  unciualified  Ibrgiveness  on 
those  who  had  caused  me  the  heart-ache  when  last  I 
had  quitted  it. 


BLACK  SHEEP. 
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BOOK  II.  — CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     SHADOW     LIGHTENED. 

Long  before  Mr.  Carruthers,  impelled  by  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  routine,  which  not  all  the  concern, 
and  even  alarm,  occasioned  him  by  Mrs.  Carru- 
thers's  condition  could  subdue,  had  issued  forth  upon 
his  daily  tour  of  insiwction,  Clare's  letters  had  been 
safely  jjosted,  by  her  own  hand,  at  the  village.  She 
had  slept  but  little  on  the  night  which  had  fallen  on 
her  first  experience  of  fear  and  grief;  and  waking, 
at  dawn,  oppressexl  by  a  heavy  s«'nse  of  some  dimly 
understootl  calamity,  she  had  recalled  it  all  in  a 
moment,  and,  having  hurriedly  dressed  herself,  she 
went  down  to  tlie  breakfiist-room  and  let  herself  out 
through  the  window,  accomi)anied  by  her  dog, 
whose  joyous  gaml>ob  in  the  bright  morning  air  she 
did  not  notice.  That  morning  air  struck  chill  to 
the  weary  limbs  an<l  aching  heiid  of  the  sad,  l)ewil- 
dered  girl  as  she  pursued  her  rapid  way  through  the 
shrubUiry,  brushing  the  dew  from  the  branches  of 
the  tree^  as  she  passed  hurriedly  along,  heart-sick 
and  yet  wandering  and  confused  in  her  thoughts. 

Her  walk  was  (juite  solitary  and  uninterrupted. 
She  slid  the  letters  into  a  convenient  slit  of  a  win- 
dow-shutter of  the  general  shop,  to  which  the  digni- 
ty and  emoluments  of  a  post-oflice  were  attached, 
glanced  up  and  down  the  little  street,  listened  to 
certain  desultor)-  sounds  which  spoke  of  the  com- 
mencement of  activity  in  adjacent  stable-yanis,  and 
to  the  barking  with  which  some  vagabond  dogs  of 
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her  iiofiuainUncc  greeted  her  and  Ca*sar,  satisfied 
herself  tliat  she  was  unobserved,  and  then  retraced 
her  steps  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  large  wliite- 
faeed  cloek  over  the  stables  at  Pojnings  —  an  un- 
impeachable instrument,  never  known  to  gain  or 
lose  within  the  memory  of  man  —  was  striking  six 
as  Chire  Carruthers  carefully  replaced  the  bolt  of 
the  breakfast-room  window  and  crept  up  staire  again 
with  a  faint  llutter  of  satisfaction  that  her  errand 
had  been  safely  accomplished,  contending  with  the 
dreariness  and  dread  which  filled  her  heart.  She 
put  away  her  hat  and  cloak,  changed  her  dress, 
which  was  wet  with  the  dew,  and  sat  dov/n  by  the 
door  of  the  room  to  listen  for  the  first  stir  of  life  in 
the  house. 

Soon  she  heard  her  uncle's  step,  lighter,  less 
creiiky,  than  usual,  and  went  out  to  meet  him. 
He  tlid  not  show  any  surprise  on  seeing  her  so 
early,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  told  her  in  a 
moment  that  he  had  no  good  news  of  the  invalid  to 
communicate. 

"  Brookes  says  she  has  had  a  very  bad  night,"  he 
said,  gravely.  "I  am  going  to  send  for  Munns  at 
once,  and  to  telegraph  to  London  for  more  advice." 
Then  he  went  on  in  a  state  of  subdued  creak,  and 
Clare,  in  increased  bewilderment  and  misery,  went 
to  jNIrs.  Carruthers's  room,  where  she  found  the 
reign  of  dangerous  illness  seriously  inaugurated. 

Doctor  Munns  came,  and  early  in  the  ailernoon 
a  grave  and  polite  gentleman  arrived  from  London, 
who  was  very  affable,  but  rather  reserved,  and  who 
was 'also  guilty  of  the  unaccountable  bad  taste  of 
suggesting  a  shock  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Carruth- 
ers's illness.  He  also  was  emphatically  corrected 
by  Mr.  Carruthers,  but  not  with  the  same  harshness 
which  had  marked  that  gentleman's  reception  of 
Dr.  Munns's  suggestion.  The  grave  gentleman  from 
London  made  but  little  addition  to  Dr.  Munns's 
treatment,  declined  to  commit  himself  to  any  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  case,  and  went  away,  leaving 
Mr.  Carruthers  with  a  sensation  of  helplessness  and 
vague  injury,  to  say  nothing  of  downright  misery 
and  alarm,  to  which  the  Grand  Lama  was  entirely 
unaccustomed. 

Before  the  London  physician  made  his  appear- 
ance, Clare  and  her  uncle  had  met  at  breakfast,  and 
she  had  learned  all  there  was  to  be  known  on  the 
subject  which  hjid  taken  entire  and  terrible  posses- 
sion of  her  mind.  It  seemed  to  Clare  now  that  she 
iiad  no  power  of  thinking  of  anything  else,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  only  yesterday'  morning 
she  was  a  careless,  unconscious  girl  musing  over  a 
romantic  incident  in  her  life,  speculating  vaguely 
upon  the  jwssibility  of  any  result  accruing  from  it  in 
the  future,  and  ieeling  as  far  removed  from  the 
crimes  and  dangers  of  life  as  if  they  had  no  exist- 
ence. Now  she  took  her  place  opposite  her  uncle 
vrjth  a  face  wliose  pallor  and  expression  of  deep- 
seated  trouble  even  that  unobservant  and  sclf-en- 
groBsed  potentate  could  not  fail  to  notice.  He  did 
obeerve  the  alteration  in  Clare's  looks,  and  was  not 
altogether  displeased  by  it.  It  argued  deep  solici- 
tude for  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings,  — an  ex- 
tremely proper  sentiment ;  so  ]Mr.  Carruthers  con- 
soled his  niece,  afUtr  his  stately  fashion,  acknowl- 
edging, at  the  same  time,  the  unaccountable  vaga- 
ries of  fever,  and  assuring  Clare  that  there  was 
nothing  infectious  in  the  Ciise,  —  a  subject  on  which 
it  hatl  never  occurred  to  the  girl  to  feel  any  uneasi- 
ness. Not  so  with  Mr.  Carrutliei-s,  who  had  a  very 
great  dread  of  illness  of  every  kind,  aiul  a  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  the  medical  art.     The  conversa- 


tion was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  post,  and 
Mr.  Carruthers's  attention  w;is  again  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  the  murder  and  the  possibility  of  pro- 
moting his  own  importance  in  connection  with  it. 
Clare's  pale  face  turned  paler  as  her  uncle  took  up 
the  first  letter  of  the  number  presented  to  him  by 
Thomas,  footman,  that  official  looking  peculiarly  in- 
telligent on  the  occasion ;  for  the  letter  bore  the 
magic  inscription,  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service," 
and  the  seal  of  the  Home  Office. 

Mr.  Carruthers  took  some  time  to  read  the  letter 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  gold  eye-glasses.  It  came 
from  Mr.  Dalrymple,  who  wrote  an  abnormally  bad 
hand  even  for  a  government  official,  —  a  circum- 
stance which  Mr.  Carruthers  mentally  combined 
with  the  beard  of  which  he  retained  an  indignant 
remembrance  as  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age.  The  irrepressible  pompousness  of  the  man 
showed  itself  even  in  this  crisis  of  affairs,  as  he 
perused  the  document,  and  laid  it  down  upon  the 
table  under  the  hand  armed  with  the  eye-glasses. 

Clare  waited  breathless. 

"Hem!  my  dear,"  he  began,  "this  letter  is  con- 
nected with  the  matter  I  mentioned  to  you  yester- 
day. You  remember,  I  dare  say,  about  the  murder, . 
and  the  incjuiry  I  was  requested  by  the  government 
to  make  at  Amherst." 

O  yes,  Clare  1-cmembered;  she  had  been  very 
much  interested.     Had  anything  since  transpired  '? 

"  Nothing  of  any  moment.  This  letter  is  from 
Mr.  Dalrymple.  The  gentleman  who  came  here, 
as  I  told  you,  from  Lord  Wolstenholme." 

Clare,  still  breathless,  bowed.  There  was  no  use 
in  trying  to  accelerate  Mr.  Carruthers's  speech. 
He  was  not  to  be  hurried. 

"  He  writes  to  me  that  the  Home  Secretary  re- 
grets very  much  the  failure  of  our  inquiries  at  Am- 
herst, in  eliciting  any  information  concerning  the 
only  person  on  whom  suspicion  has  as  yet  alighted. 
He  informs  me  that,  as  I  expected,  and  as  I  ex- 
plained to  you  yesterday  "  —  Mr.  Carruthei-s  paused 
condescendingly  for  Clare's  silent  gesture  of  assent 
—  "the  jury  at  the  coroner's  inquest  —  it  closed 
yesterday  —  have  returned  an  open  verdict,  wilfid 
murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown, 
and  the  police  have  been  instructed  to  use  all  possi- 
ble vigilance  to  bring  the  criminal  to  light." 

"  Have  tht;y  learned  anything  further  about  the 
dead  man  ? "  asked  Clare,  with  a  timid  look,  half 
of  anxiety,  half  of  avoidance,  towards  the  news- 
paper, which  Mr.  Carruthers  had  not  yet  opened, 
and  which  no  member  of  the  famil)-  would  have 
ventured  to  touch  unsanctioned  by  the  previous 
perusal  of  its  august  head. 

"  About  tlie  murdered  man  ?  No,  I  believe  not. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  further  informs  me  that  the  fur-lined 
coat,  and  all  the  other  less  remarkable  articles  of  cloth- 
ing found  on  the  body,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  in  the  hope  of  future  identification.  There 
IS  nothing  more  to  be  done,  then,  that  I  can  see. 
Can  you  suggest  anything,  Clare '? "  Mr.  Carruthers 
asked  the  question  in  a  tone  almost  of  banter,  as 
though  there  Avere  something  ridiculous  in  his  ex- 
])ecting  a  suggestion  from  such  a  quarter,  but  with 
very  little  real  anxiety  nevertheless. 

"I  —  I  really  do  not  know,  uncle,"  returned 
Clare ;  "  I  cannot  tell.  You  are  (juite  sure  Evans 
told  you  all  he  knew  ?  " 

"  Everything,"  replied  Mr.  Carruthers.  "  The 
clew  furnished  by  tne  coat  was  very  slight,  but  it 
was  the  only  one.  I  am  convinced,  myself,  that  the 
man  who  wore  the  coat,  and  was  last  seen  in  com- 
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pany  with  the  murdered  mnn,  was  the  man  who 
committed  the  numler."  Clare  shivered.  "  But," 
continued  Mr.  Carruthers,  in  an  argumentative 
tone,  "  the  thing  to  establisli  is  the  identity  of  the 
man  wlio  wore  the  coat  with  the  man  who  bought 
it  six  weeks  ago." 

A  bright  flush  rose  on  Clare's  cheeks,  —  a  flush 
of  surpri.se,  of  hoiMJ.  "  Is  there  any  doubt  about 
that,  uncle V"  she  asked.  "The  waiter  described 
the  man,  did  n't  he  V  Besides,  no  one  would  part 
with  an  overcoat  in  six  weeks." 

"  That  is  by  no  means  certain,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers, with  an  air  of  profound  wisdom.  "  Artists 
and  writers,  and  foreigners,  and,  generally,  people 
of  the  vagabond  kind,  sell  and  barter  their  clothes 
very  fre<juently.  The  young  man  whom  Evans 
describes  might  have  been  any  one,  from  his  pur- 
poseless, indistinguishable  description ;  the  waiter's 
memory  is  clearer,  as  is  natural,  being  newer." 

"  And  what  is  the  description  he  gives  ?  "  asked 
Clare,  faintly. 

"  You  will  find  it  in  the  weekly  pap(^,  my  dear," 
returned  Mr.  Carruthers,  stretching  his  hand  out 
towards  the  daily  journal.  "Meantime,  let's  see 
yesterday's  proceedings." 

Hope  had  arisen  in  Clare's  heart.  Might  not  all 
her  fear  be  unfounded,  all  her  sufferings  vain  ? 
What  if  the  coat  had  not  been  purchased  by  Paul 
Ward  at  all  ?  She  tried  to  remember  exactly  what 
he  had  said,  in  the  few  jesting  words  that  had  passed 
on  the  subject.  Had  he  said  he  had  bought  it  at 
Amherst,  or  only  that  it  had  been  made  at  Am- 
herst ?  By  an  intense  effort,  so  distracting  and 
painful  that  it  made  her  head  ache  with  a  sharp 
pain,  she  endeavored  to  force  her  memory  to  repro- 
duce what  had  passed,  but  in  vain ;  she  remembei*ed 
only  the  circumstance,  the  fatal  identification  of  the 
coat.  "  Artists  and  writers,"  her  uncle  had  said,  in 
his  disdainful  cla.ssification,  occasionally  made  cer- 
tain odd  arrangements  concerning  their  garments, 
unknown  to  the  upper  classes,  to  whom  tailors  and 
valets  appertain  of  right,  and  Paul  Ward  was  both 
a  writer  and  an  artist.  Might  he  not  have  bought 
the  coat  from  an  accjuaintance  ?  Men  of  his  class, 
she  knew,  often  had  tiueer  acquaintances ;  the  posses- 
sion was  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  otherwise  glo- 
rious career  of  art  and  literature,  —  people  who 
might  require  to  sell  their  coats,  and  be  equal  to 
domg  it 

Yes,  there  was  a  hope,  a  possibility  that  it  might 
be  so,  and  the  girl  seized  on  it  with  avidity.  But, 
in  a  moment,  the  terrible  recollection  struck  her, 
that  she  was  considering  the  matter  at  the  wrong 
end.  Who  had  bought  the  coat  made  by  Evans,  of 
Amherst,  and  what  had  been  its  intermediate  histo- 
ry, were  things  of  no  imjwrt.  The  question  w;us,  in 
whose  possession  was  it,  when  tlie  unknown  man 
was  murdered  ?  Had  Paul  Ward  dined  with  him  at 
the  Strand  tavern  ?  Was  Paul  Wanl  the  man  whom 
the  waiter  could  tmdertake  to  identify,  in  Ix)ndon  ?  If 
80  —  and  the  terrible  pang  of  the  conviction  that  so 
indeed  it  was,  returned  to  her  with  redoubled  force 
firom  the  momentary  relief  of  the  doubt  —  the  dan- 
ger was  in  Ix>ndon,  not  there  at  Amherst ;  from 
the  waiter,  not  from  Evans.  Distracte*!  between 
the  horror,  overwhelming  to  the  innocent  mind  of 
the  young  girl,  to  whom  sin  and  crime  had  been 
hitherto  dim  and  <listant  phantoms,  of  such  guilt 
attaching  itself  to  the  image  which  she  had  set  up 
for  the  romantic  worship  of  her  girlish  heart,  and 
the  urgent  terrified  desire  which  sne  felt  that,  how- 
ever guilty,  he  might  escape,  —  nay,  the  more  firmly 


she  felt  convinced  that  he  must  be  guilty,  the  more 
anlently  she  desired  it ;  —  Clare  Carruthers's  gen- 
tle breast  was  rent  with  such  unendurable  torture 
as  hardly  any  after-happiness  could  compensate  for 
or  ett'ace.  All  this  time  Mr.  Carruthers  was  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  and  at  length  he  laid  it  down, 
and  was  about  to  address  Clare,  when  the  footman 
entered  the  room,  and  informed  him  that  Mr.  Evans, 
the  tailor,  from  Amherst,  wished  to  be  permitted  to 
speak  to  him  as  soon  as  convienient.  With  much 
more  alacrity  than  he  usually  displayed,  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers desired  that  Evans  should  be  shown  into  the 
library,  and  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  speak 
to  him  immediately. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Clare,  that  he  has  come  about 
this  business,"  said  Mr.  Carruthers,  when  the  ser- 
vant had  left  the  room.  With  this  consolatory  as- 
surance, he  left  her  to  herself.  She  snatched  up 
the  newspaper,  and  read  a  brief  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  previous  day  —  the  close  of  the  in- 
quest, and  some  indignant  remarks  upon  the  impu- 
nity with  which  so  atrocious  a  crime  had,  to  all 
appearance,  been  committed,  which  wound  up  with 
a  supposition  that  this  murder  was  destined  to  be 
included  in  the  number  of  those  mysteries  whose 
impenetrability  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin, and  made  our  police  system  the  standing  jest  of 
continental  nations.  How  ardently  she  hoped,  how 
nearly  she  dared  to  pray,  that  it  might  indeed  be 
so ! 

She  lingered  in  the  breakfast-room  waiting  for  her 
uncle's  return.  The  restlessness,  the  uncertainty  of 
misery,  were  upon  her ;  she  dreaded  the  sight  of 
every  one,  and  yet  she  feared  solitude,  because  of 
the  thoughts,  the  convictions,  the  terrors,  which 
peopled  it.  Three  letters  lay  on  the  table  still  un- 
opened, and  when  Clare  looked  at  them,  she  found 
they  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Carruthers,  and  that 
two  of  the  three  were  from  America.  The  post- 
mark on  each  was  New  York,  and  on  one  were 
stamped  the  words,  "  Too  late." 

"  She  is  too  ill  to  read  any  letters  now,  or  even 
to  be  told  there  are  any,"  thought  Clare.  "  I  had 
better  put  them  away,  or  ask  my  uncle  to  do  so." 

She  was  looking  at  the  third  letter,  which  was  from 
George  Dallas;  but  she  had  never  seen  his  writing, 
to  her  knowledge,  and  the  two  words,  which  he  had 
written  on  the  slip  of  paper  she  had  seen,  being  a 
Christian  and  surname,  aflbrded  her  no  opportunity 
of  recognizing  it  as  that  of  Paul  Ward ;  when  Mr. 
Carruthers  returned,  looking  very  pompous  and 
fussy. 

"  I  shall  communicate  with  the  Home  Oflice  im- 
mediately," he  began.  "  This  is  very  important. 
Evans  has  been  here  to  tell  me  he  hius  read  all  the 
proceedings  at  the  inquest,  and  the  waiter's  descrip- 
tion of  the  suspected  individual  tallies  precisely 
with  his  owti  recollection  of  the  purchaser  of  the 
coat." 

"  But,  uncle,"  said  Clare,  with  quick  intelligence, 
"  you  told  me  the  man's  evidence  and  Evans's  de- 
scription were  as  vague  as  possible.  Indeed,  I  was 
quite  struck  by  what  you  said.  *  A  description  that 
describes  nothing,'  were  your  words.  And  don't 
you  remember  telling  me  how  fre(juently  you  had 
observed  in  your  magisterial  capacity,  that  these 
people  never  could  be  depended  on  to  give  an  ac- 
curate account  of  an  irapres.xion  or  a  circumstance  ? 
and  how  you  have  told  me  that  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  between  the  educated  and  unedu- 
cated mind,  that  only  the  former  could  comprehend 
the  real  value  and  meaning  of  evidence  ?     Depend 
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on  it,  Evans  has  no  new  ground  for  his  conviction. 
He  has  been  reading  the  papei-s,  and  thinking  over 
the  importance  of  being  mixed  up  in  the  matter, 
until  he  has  persuaded  himself  mto  this  notion. 
Don't  you  recollect  that  is  just  what  you  said  you 
were  sure  he  would  do  ?  " 

Mr.  Carruthers  did  not  remember  anything  of 
the  kind,  nor  did  Clare,  liut  the  girl  was  progress- 
ing rapidly  in  the  lessons  which  strong  emotion 
teaches,  and  which  add  years  of  experience  to  hours 
of  life.  Instinctively  she  took  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  her  uncle's  character,  which  she  com- 
prehended without  acknowledging.  Mr.  Carruthers 
had  no  objection  to  the  imputation  of  superior  saga- 
city conveyed  in  Clare's  remark,  and  accepted  the 
suggestion  graciously;  he  was  jiarticularly  pleased 
to  learn  that  he  had  drawn  that  acute  distinction 
between  the  educated  and  uneducated  mind.  It 
was  like  him,  he  thought:  he  was  not  a  man  on 
whom  experience  was  wjisted. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember,  of  course,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Carruthers,  graciously ;  "  but  then,  you 
see,  however  little  I  may  think  of  Evans's  notions 
on  the  subject,  I  am  bound  to  communicate  with  the 
Home  Office.  If  Mrs.  Carruthers's  illness  did  not 
render  my  absence  improper  and  impossible,  I 
should  go  to  London  myself,  and  lay  the  matter 
before  Lord  Wolstenhohiie ;  but,  as  I  cannot  do 
that,  I  must  write  at  once."  Mr.  Carruthers, 
in  his  secret  soul,  regarded  the  obligation  with  no 
little  dread,  and  would  have  been  grateful  lor  a 
suggestion  which  he  would  not  have  condescend- 
ed to  ask  for. 

"  Then  I  will  leave  you,  uncle,"  said  Clare,  mak- 
ing a  strong  elFort  to  speak  as  cheerfully  as  possible, 
"  to  your  task  of  telling  the  big  wigs  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done  or  known  down  here. 
You  might  make  them  laugh,  if  such  solemn,  grand 
people  ever  laugh,  by  telling  them  how  the  rural 
mind  believes  two  vaguenesses  to  make  a  certainty, 
and  make  them  grateful  that  Evans  came  to  you, 
and  not  to  them,  with  his  mare's  nest  of  corrobora- 
tive evidence." 

Clare's  fair  face  was  sharpened  with  anxiety  as 
she  spoke,  despite  the  brightness  of  her  tone,  and 
she  had  narrowly  watched  the  effect  of  her  words. 
Her  uncle  felt  that  they  conveyed  precisely  the  hint 
he  required,  and  was  proportionally  relieved. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  he  answered  in  his  grand- 
est manner;  and  Clare  moved  towards  the  door, 
when,  remembering  the  lettei-s,  she  said,  — 

"  There  are  some  letters  for  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
uncle.  I  fancy  she  is  too  ill  to  see  them.  Two  are 
from  America ;  will  you  take  them  ?  " 

"  I  take  them,  Clare,  why  ?  "  asked  her  uncle,  in 
a  tone  of  dignified  surprise. 

"  Only  because,  being  foreign  letters,  I  thought 
they  might  re«iuire  attention,  —  that's  all,"  said 
Clare,  feeling  herself  rebuked  for  a  vulgarity.  "  They 
come  from  New  York." 

"  Probably  from  Mr.  Felton,"  said  Mr.  Carru- 
thers, pointmg  the  gold  eye-glasses  at  the  letters  in 
Clare's  hand  with  dignified  coldness,  but  making  no 
attempt  to  look  at  them  nearer.  "  You  had  better 
lay  them  aside,  or  give  them  to  Brookes  or  Dixon. 
I  never  meddle  with  Mrs.  Carruthers's  family  cor- 
respondence." 

Clare  made  her  escape  with  the  letters,  feeling 
as  if  her  ear*  had,  morally  speaking,  been  boxed ; 
and  diverted,  for  a  little,  by  the  sensation  from  the 
devouring  anxiety  she  had  felt  that  Mr.  Can-uthers 
should  communicate   in   the  tone  which  she  had 


tried  to  insinuate  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Home 
Oflice. 

The  door  of  Mi-s.  Carruthers's  room  was  open, 
and  the  curtain  partly  withdra^vn,  when  Clare 
reached  it.  She  called  softly  to  Dixon,  but  received 
no  reply.  Then  she  went  in,  and  found  the  house- 
keeper again  in  attendance  upon  the  patient.  To  her 
inquiries  she  received  from  Mrs.  Brookes  very  dis- 
couraging replies,  and  the  old  woman  stated  her 
conviction  strongly  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very 
bad  business,  and  that  Clare  had  much  better  go  to 
the  Sycamores. 

"  You  can't  do  any  good  here.  Miss  Carruthers," 
said  the  old  woman ;  and  Clare  thought  she  had 
never  heard  her  speak  so  sternly  and  harshly.  "  I 
don't  know  that  any  one  can  do  any  good ;  but  you 
can't,  anyhow,  and  the  fever  may  be  catching." 

Clare's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  not  only  because  she 
loved  Mrs.  Carruthers,  not  only  because  another 
trouble  was  added  to  the  crushing  misery  that  had 
fallen  uponlier,  but  also  because  it  hurt  her  gentle 
nature  kcemy  to  feel  herself  of  no  account. 

"  No,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  know  I  am  of 
no  use,  Mrs.  Brookes.  I  am  not  her  child.  If  I 
were,  I  should  not  be  expected  to  leave  her.  And," 
she  added,  bitterly,  for  the  first  time  treading  on 
the  forbidden  ground,  "  more  than  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  me  her  son  might  be  wth  her  now,  perhaps." 

"  Hush,  hush,  pray,"  whispered  JNIi-s.  Brookes, 
with  a  frightened  glance  at  the  bed ;  "  don't  say  that 
word  !  She  may  hear  and  understand  more  than 
we  think." 

Clare  looked  at  her  in  bevrilderment,  but  obeyed 
her,  and  asked  no  questions. 

"  These  came  just  now,"  she  said  ;  "  my  uncle 
desired  me  to  give  them  to  you." 

She  put  the  letters  into  the  old  woman's  hand, 
and  crossed  the  room,  leaving  it  by  the  opposite 
door,  which  communicated  with  Mrs.  Carruthers's 
dressing-room.  As  she  passed  through  the  inner 
apartment,  which  opened  on  the  con-idor,  she  ob- 
served that  the  portrait  of  Greorge  Dallas,  which 
had  hung  upon  the  wall  as  long  aa  she  remembered 
the  room,  Avas  no  longer  there. 

The  hidden  anguish  in  her  own  heart,  the  secret 
which  was  crushing  her  own  young  spirit,  made  the 
girl  quick  to  see  and  interpret  any  sign  of  similar 
sorrow  and  mystery. 

"  Mrs.  Brookes  has  taken  away  her  son's  picture," 
Clare  thought,  as  she  slowly  descended  the  staii-s, 
"  and  she  dreads  his  name  being  mentioned  in  her 
presence.  Dr.  Munns  asked  if  she  had  had  a  shock, 
and  seemed  to  impute  her  illness  to  something  of 
the  kind.  There  is  something  wrong  with  George 
Dallas,  and  the  two  know  it." 

When  Miss  Carruthers  left  her,  Mrs.  Brookes 
broke  the  seal  of  one  of  the  letters  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  read  its  contents,  standing 
shielded  from  any  jxtssible  observation  by  the  inva- 
lid by  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  The  letter  con- 
tained only  a  few  lines : 

"  /  am  going  atmy,  out  oj  England,  for  a  little 
while,  my  dearest  mother"  George  Dallas  wrote. 
"  It  is  necessary  for  the  transaction  ofviy  business ; 
but  I  did  not  know  it  irouid  be  so  when  I  last  commu- 
nicated vith  you.  Write  to  me  at  the  subjoined  ad- 
dress :  your  letter  icill  be  forwarded."  The  address 
given  was  Routh's,  at  South  Molton  Street. 

The  old  woman  sighed  heavily  as  she  read  the 
letter,  and  then  resumed  her  attendance  on  her 
patient. 

The  day  waned,  the  London  physician  came  and 
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went.  The  household  at  Poynincs  learned  little  of 
their  mistress's  state.  There  was  little  to  be  learned. 
Tliat  night  a  letter  was  written  to  George  Dall.os,  by 
Mrs.  Brookes,  which  was  a  hanler  task  to  the  poor 
old  woman  than  she  had  ever  been  called  upon  to 
fulfil.     With  infinite  labor,  she  wrote  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  !Ma.ster  Greorj^e.  Your  letter  has  come, 
so  I  know  you  are  not  in  England,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  some  one  else  may  see  this.  Your 
mother  is  very  ill,  in  consequence  of  what  she  has 
seen  in  the  papers.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  bad  as 
it  seems,  though  how  bad  that  is,  thank  God,  no  one 
but  your  mother  and  I  know,  or  can  ever  know,  I 
hope  and  trust.  Think  of  all  the  strongest  and 
most  imploring  things  I  could  say  to  you,  my  own 
dear  boy,  il"  it  was  safe  to  say  anything,  and  if  you 
can  put  us  out  of  suspense,  by  writing,  not  to  her, 
not  on  any  account  to  her,  but  to  me,  do  so.  But  if 
you  can't,  George,  —  and  think  what  I  feel  in  saying 
that  if,  —  keep  away,  don't  let  her  hear  of  you,  don't 
let  her  think  of  you  in  danger.  Anyh«,  God  save, 
and  help,  and  Ibrgive  you.  B 

"  "lour  afTectionate  old  JNurse, 

"Ellen." 

The  days  went  on,  as  time  travels  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  and  there  was  little  change  in  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers,  and  little  hope  at  Poynings.  The  fever  had 
been  pronounced  not  infectious,  and  Clare  had  not 
been  banished  to  the  Sycamores.  No  fresh  alarm 
hatl  arisen  to  agitate  her,  no  news  of  the  suspected 
man  had  been  obt^ned.  The  matter  had  apparent- 
ly been  consigned  to  oblivion.  With  the  subsidence 
of  her  first  terror  and  agitation,  a  deeper  horror  and 
dread  had  grown  upon  Clare.  Supposing,  as  it 
seemed,  that  he  was  safe  now,  Paul  Ward  was  still  a 
guilty  wretch,  a  creature  to  be  shunned  by  the  pure, 
even  in  thought.  And  the  more  she  felt  this,  and 
thought  of  it,  the  more  frankly  Clare  confessed  to 
her  own  heart  that  she  had  loved  him,  that  she  had 
set  him  up,  with  so  little  knowledge  of  hira  after 
their  chance  meeting,  as  an  idol  in  the  shrine  of  her 
girlish  fancy,  —  an  idol  defaced  and  overthrown 
now,  a  shrine  forever  defiled  and  desecrated.  She 
was  glad  to  think  she  had  warned  him ;  she  wonder- 
ed how  nmch  that  warning  had  contributed  to  his 
security.  She  strove  hard  to  banish  the  remem- 
brance of  him  in  all  but  its  true  aspect  of  abhorrence, 
but  she  ilid  not  always  succeed ;  and,  in  the  inno- 
cent girl's  dreams,  the  smile,  the  voice,  the  frank 
kindly  words  would  often  come  again,  and  make  her 
waking  to  the  jarring  gladness  of  the  morning  ter- 
rible. A  shadow  fell  upon  her  beauty,  the  gleeful 
tone  dietl  out  of  her  voice  ;  the  change  of  an  indel- 
ible sorrow  passed  upon  the  girl,  but  passed  unno- 
ticed by  herself  to  any  other. 

The  days  went  on,  as  time  travels,  in  sorrow  and 
in  ioy ;  and  at  length  change  came  in  IMrs.  Car- 
rutners,  and  there  was  hope  at  Poynings.  Not 
hope,  indeed,  that  she  could  ever  be  again  as  she 
had  Injen,  beautiful  and  stately  in  her  serene  and 
honoreil  matronhoo<l,  in  her  bright  intelligence  and 
dignity.  That  was  not  to  Ik?.  She  recovered; 
that  is,  she  did  not  die,  but  she  died  to  much  of  the 
past.  She  was  an  old  woman  from  thenceforth, 
and  all  her  beauty,  save  the  immortal  beauty  of 
form,  had  left  her  very  quiet,  very  patient  and 
gentle,  but  of  feeble  nerves,  and  with  little  memory 
for  the  past,  and  little  attention  or  interest  in  the 

E resent,  she  was  the  merest  wreck  of  what  she  had 
een.    Her  faithful  old  servant  was  not  so  much  dis- 
tressed  by  the   change  as  were  her  husband  and 


Clare.  She  had  her  own  reasons  for  thinking  it 
better  that  it  should  be  so.  For  many  days  after 
convalescence  had  been  declared,  she  had  watched 
and  waited,  sick  with  apprehension  for  some  sign  of 
recollection  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  but  none 
came,  and  the  old  woman,  while  she  grieved  with 
exceeding  bitterness  over  the  wreck  of  all  she  so 
dearly  loved,  thanked  God  in  her  heart  that  even 
thus  relief  had  come.  None  had  come  otherwise. 
George  Dallas  had  made  no  sign. 

So  the  time  went  on,  and  summer  was  in  its  full 
pomp  and  pride  when  preparations  were  being  made 
on  a  scale  suitable  to  the  travelling  arrangements 
of  magnates  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Carruthers  of 
Poynings  for  a  continental  tour,  recommended  by 
the  physicians  in  attendance  as  a  means  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  !Mrs.  Carruthers.  The  time 
named  for  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers 
had  nearly  arrived,  and  it  had  just  been  arranged 
that  Clare  should  remain  at  the  Sycamores  during 
their  absence,  when  Mr.  Carruthers  startled  Mrs. 
Brookes  considerably  by  asking  her  if  she  could  in- 
form him  where  a  communication  might  be  expected 
to  find  Mr.  George  Dallas  ?  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  human  ingenuity  to  have  devised  a 
question  more  unexpected  by  its  recipient,  and  Mrs. 
Brookes  was  genuinely  incapable  of  answering  it  for 
a  moment,  and  showed  her  fear  and  surprise  so 
plainly,  that  Mr.  Carruthers,  much  softened  by  re- 
cent events,  condescended  to  explain  why  he  had 
asked  it. 

"  I  do  not  consider  It  proper  that  the  young  man 
should  be  left  In  ignorance  of  his  mother's  state  of 
health,  and  her  ateence  from  England,"  he  said 
with  less  statellness  than  usual ;  "  and  though  I  do 
not  inquire  into  the  manner  and  frequency  of  his 
communications  with  Mrs.  Carruthers,  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  supposing  he  has  not  written  to  her 
lately." 

"  Not  lately,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Brookes. 

The  result  of  this  collotjuy  was  that  Mrs.  Brookes 
gave  Mr.  Carruthers  Routh's  address  at  South  Mol- 
ton  Street,  and  that  Mr.  Carruthers  addressed  a 
short  epistle  to  George  Dallas,  In  which  he  curtly 
informeil  his  step-son  that  his  mother,  having  just 
recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness  which  had  en- 
feebled her  mind  considerably,  was  about  to  travel 
on  the  Continent  for  an  indefinite  perio<l,  during 
which,  if  he  (Mr.  Carruthers)  should  see  any  cause 
for  so  doing,  he  would  communicate  further  with 
Mr.  GeoiHTC  Dallas.  This  letter  was  posted  on  the 
day  which  witnessed  the  departnre  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carruthers  "  and  suite "  (as  the  County  Chronicle 
was  careful  to  notice)  from  Poynings  ;  and  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers felt  much  conscious  self-approval  for  having 
written  it,  and  especially  for  having  timed  the  writ- 
ing of  it  so  well.  "  Sooner,  he  might  have  matle  an 
excuse  of  It  for  coming  here,"  thought  the  astute 
gentleman ;  "  and  it  would  have  been  heartless  not 
to  have  written  at  all." 

For  once  in  his  life,  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings 
had  written  a  letter  of  importance. 
[To  be  coatinaed.] 


KENSING-rON  CHURCH. 

AxoTHEK  interesting  relic  of  the  London  of  past 
times  is  about  to  be  removed.  Kensington  Church, 
it  Is  reported,  will  be  pulled  down  In  a  few  months, 
being  in  an  unsafe  state.  It  is  not  a  large  nor  a 
handsome  building,  but  it  has  some  pleasant  aaBOcia- 
tions  which  will  make  us  regret  its  loss.    In  L^h 
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Hunt's  "  01(1  Court  Suburb  "  it  is  stated  that,  "  what 
with  partial  robuildings  and  whohisale  repairs,"  the 
church  "  has  l)een  altered,  since  the  year  1683,  near- 
ly a  dozen  times."  In  the  churchyard  lie  buried 
the  young  Karl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Countess 
whom  Addison  married;  Francis  Colman,  father  of 
George  Colman  the  elder,  and  grandfather  of  the 
younger  George ;  the  two  Georges  themselves  ;  Dr. 
Jortin,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Erasmus  ;  "  the  Rev. 
Martin  Madan,  author  of  a  book  called  "  Thelytho- 
ras"  (Female  Ruin),  in  which  he  recommended 
polygamy  as  a  remedy  for  seduction  ;  Elphinstone, 
the  translator  of  Martial ;  Mi-s.  Inchbald ;  Spofforth, 
the  glee-composer;  James  Mill,  the  historian  of 
British  India,  and  father  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill ; 
and  a  few  other  notabilities.  Some  beautiful  and 
affecting  remarks  on  the  old  churchyard,  on  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  on  graves,  and  on  the  associa- 
tions of  death  generally,  are  contained  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  work  already  alluded  to,  in  the  chapters  de- 
voted to  Kensington  Church. 

The  resolution  to  build  this  church  was  adopted 
by  the  vestry  in  1696,  and  among  the  contributors 
were  King  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary,  as  well 
as  the  Princess  Anne.  The  King  and  Queen  not 
only  subscribed  to  the  building  fund,  but  presented 
the  reading-desk  and  pulpit,  which  have  crowns 
carved  upon  them,  with  the  initials  "^V.  and  M.  R. 
A  pew,  curtained  round  in  the  fashion  of  old  times, 
was  in  consequence  set  apart  for  the  royal  family, 
and  long  continued  to  be  occupied  by  residents  m 
Kensington  Palace,  among  whom  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge 
are  still  remembered.  It  was  in  this  church  that 
the  Duchess  returned  thanks  after  the  birth  of  her 
present  Majesty. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  came  to  reside  at  Kensington 
soon  after  the  church  was  built,  and  died  in  a  house 
close  to  the  vicarage.  There  is  a  house  called  aftt^r 
him  Newton  House,  but  his  actual  residence  was 
BuUingham  House,  where  a  slab  put  up  in  remem- 
brance of  him  many  years  ago  may  still  be  seen 
against  the  garden  wall.  His  nephew,  Mr.  Conduit, 
thus  sums  up  Sir  Isaac's  religious  character :  "  He 
not  only  showed  a  great  and  constant  regard  for 
religion  in  general,  as  well  by  an  exemplary  course 
of  life,  as  in  all  his  writings,  but  was  also  a  firm  be- 
liever in  revealed  religion."  His  remains  were 
conveyed  from  Kensington  to  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber, where  they  "  lay  in  state  "  prior  to  their  inter- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Addison,  having  married  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick and  Holland,  resided  in  Holland  House,  and 
Ilia  favorite  retired  walk,  now  lined  with  handsome 
villas,  is  still  called  Addison  Road.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  church  is  a  handsome  monument  with  a  full- 
length  figure  of  the  young  Earl,  to  whom  Addison 
on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  mem- 
orable words,  "  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can 
die." 

Robert  Nelson,  author  T)f  the  Companion  for  the 
Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church,  and  other  relig- 
ious works,  resided  in  Kensington,  and  died  there 
in  1715.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  fervent  piety, 
but  of  such  polished  manners  that  Dr.  Johnson  af- 
firms him  to  have  been  the  original  of  Richardson's 
Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

In  the  parish  register  of  baptisms  occurs  the  fol- 
lowmg  entry:  "Charles,  son  of  Mr.  John  and 
Mrs.  P:iizabeth  Pratt,  March  21,  1714."  Little  did 
Mr.  John  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pratt  then  anticipate 
that  their  son  Charles  would  become  Earl  Camden 


and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  would  accjuire,  as 
Lord  Campbell  says,  "  the  greatest  degree  of  popu- 
larity ever  enjoyed  by  any  English  judge." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jortin,  author  of  lletnarls  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Ilistori/  and  a  Life  of  Erasmus,  officiated 
for  many  yeara  in  this  church  as  vicar  of  the  parish. 

So  also  did  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  Christian 
Advocate  of  Cambridge.  There  is  a  fine  marble 
bust  of  Rennell  by  Chantrey  in  front  of  the  north 
gallery. 

A  remarkable  lady  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
connection  with  this  church,  —  Lady  Margaret 
Macdonald,  mother  of  Chief  Baron  Macdonald.  It 
was  her  attendant.  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  who  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  escape,  of  Pi-ince  Charles  Ed- 
ward after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  paid  her  ladyship  a  visit  in  the  couree  of  his 
tour  in  the  Hebrides,  informs  xis  that  her  popularity 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  trav- 
eller ;  for  "  the  islanders  carefully  removed  the  stones 


from  the  highways,  lest  Lady  Margaret's  horse  should 
stumble."  .  nHs  "  Lady  of  the  Isles,"  in  her  old  age, 
resided  at  l^msington,  and  was  buried  in  the  centre 
vault  of  the  church,  in  front  of  King  William's  read- 
ing-<lesk  and  pulpit. 

Wilberforce,  who  resided  at  Kensington  Gore,  is 
still  remembered  sitting  in  the  pew  appropriated  to 
the  Holland  House  family.  Mr.  Rennell,  who  was 
at  that  time  vicar,  sometimes  expressed  in  pointed 
terms  his  surprise  to  see  two  men  so  opposite  in  their 
principles  as  William  Wilberforce  and  Lord  Hol- 
land seated  together  before  him  for  public  wor- 
ship. 

George  Canning  lived  for  many  years  at  Glouces- 
ter Lodge,  Kensington.  An  old  inhabitant  of  the 
parish  being  asked  whether  Canning  attended  the 
parish  church,  replied,  "  How  can  I  forget  his  grand 
bald  heatl  as  he  sat  in  the  i-oyal  pew  ?  "  There  is 
a  monument  to  his  son  in  the  churchyard,  with  a 
most  pathetic  epitaph,  the  composition  of  the  father. 

Coke,  of  Norfolk,  the  eminent  agriculturist,  had 
a  pew  in  the  church,  which  he  regularly  occupied, 
elames  I.  used  to  say  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  that 
he  wished  he  could  cut  up  that  sandy,  barren,  level 
county  into  roads  for  the  rest  of  England.  He  did 
not  foresee  the  happy  change  which  the  introduction 
of  turnip  husbandry  by  Mr.  Coke  has  produced. 

Sir  David  Wilkie  painted  several  of  his  finest 
pictures  at  Kensington.  Althouo;h  the  son  of  a 
minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  lie  conformed  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

Nassau  Senior,  the  political  economist,  resided  at 
Hyde-Park  Gate,  and  Thackeray  occupied  a  house 
which  he  had  planned  and  built  for  himself  in 
Palace  Green.  Neither  of  these  eminent  writers 
had  a  pew  in  the  church,  but  they  both  attended 
the  early  service  at  half  jiast  nine. 

When  Lord  Macaulay  came  to  reside  at  Holly 
Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  he  desired  to  have  a  list  of  the 
parochial  charities  and  a  scat  in  the  parish  church. 
Although  confined  to  the  house  by  asthma  during 
the  winter,  he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  during 
the  summer.  A  few  (lays  before  his  death,  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  Church-rates,  he  said  "  Church- 
rates  cannot  last ;  and  the  pr(iper  substitute  for  them 
is  a  large  subscription, —  I  will  give  100/.  ,v^ny 
.share.  1  am  not  an  exclusive,  but  of  all  Ciu-istian 
communions  I  consider  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  the  best" 

These  are  some  of  the  most  noted  characters  con- 
nected with  the  old  parish  church  now  about  to  be 
taken  down. 
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SIR  GUY'S   GOBLET.* 

BY  ANXIE   THOMAS, 

AITBOB  OF  "  DKSI3  DOSSE,"  "  WALTER  UOKIXO,"  "  PLATED  OCT,"  ETC. 

It  was  the  second  or  third  day  of  December, 
when  the  postman,  after  a  long  period  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  double-knocking  at  our  docjr,  fell  away 
into  moderation,  and  left  us  a  couple  of  lettei-s. 

We  were  living  alone  together,  my  brother's  wid- 
ow and  I,  and  our  interests,  and  consequently  our 
correspondents,  were  not  numerous.  She  w;is  my 
senior  by  —  no  matter  how  many  years,  but  quite 
enough  to  render  the  arrangement  a  perfectly  proper 
one,  even  .according  to  the  most  severe  convention- 
al code,  although  I  was  unmarried,  and  still  called 
a  girl  by  verbally  well-disposed  Iriends. 

My  brother  had  been  dead  about  eighteen 
months.  He  had  died  worn  out,  broken  down,  used 
up,  —  these  arc  several  phrases  descriptive  of  the 
same  thing.  In  plain  English,  he  had  "  gone  to  his 
desith  "  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  —  gone  to 
it  as  unflinchingly,  as  heroically,  as  cheeriully  as 
any  one  of  that  gallant  band  who  made  the  never- 
to-bc-too-frequently-quoted  charge  at  Balaclava. 
But  he  belonged  to  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  whose 
deeds  do  not  get  recorded  by  laureates :  so  when  he 
fell  down  in  fighting  the  hard  fight  of  the  daily 
press,  the  ranks  closed,  and  nobody  missed  him,  — 
nobody,  at  least,  save  his  wife  and  his  sister.  Very 
few  people  seem  to  be  missed  when  they  fall  out 
of  their  places,  however  it  may  be  in  reality. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  therefore,  in  the  face  of  all  pre- 
cedent, I  will  state  it,  but  there  had  never  existed 
a  grain  of  anything  save  the  kindliest  feeling  be- 
tween ujy  sister-in-law  and  myself  She  had  never 
feared  "  my  interference."  I  had  never  accused  her 
even  in  my  heart  of  attempting  to  alienate  Guy's 
affections  from  me.  The  result  of  this  abnegation 
of  the  time-honored  rights  of  sisters-in-law  was,  that 
while  Gtiy  lived  we  all  carried  on  the  war  merrily 
and  happily ;  and  when  Guy  died,  we  decided  that 
it  woulil  be  very  hard  for  the  two  who  were  left  to 
part.  She  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  I  wa.s  virtu- 
ally, though  not  nominally,  alone  too.  niere  was 
an  uncle  of  my  mother's  alive,  to  be  sure ;  but  he 
was  like  my  father's  crest  to  me,  merely  a  badge  of 
respectability,  —  nothing  more,  to  be  mentioned  in 
a  modulated  voice  even  to  myself,  —  a  baronet,  — 
Sir  Guy  Pomfret.  My  mother  ha»l  felt  that  she  w.as 
taking  almost  a  liberty  in  naming  her  only  son  after 
the  mighty  head  of  her  hou.se.     But  she  had  done 


*  From  Advaiicc  ShecU  of  the  Chri»tma»  Number  of  London 
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it,  and  even  dared  to  apprise  him  of  it,  —  which  act 
of  fealty  Sir  Gu}-  rewarded  by  sending  my  brother 
a  little  morocco  box  containing  a  small  embossed 
silver  mug,  —  "  goblet  "  he  called  it  in  his  letter ;  but 
as  it  was  not  capable  of  containing  half  a  pint  of 
anything,  we  declined  using  the  more  pretentious 
appellation  in  familiar  converse,  and  it  came  to  be 
known  in  the  household  as  "  Guy's  mug." 

Of  course  we  were  sitting  at  our  breakfast-table 
when  these  two  letters  arrived.  Everybody  is  sit- 
ting at  breakfast  when  letters  arrive,  in  fiction.  We 
were  discussing  our  probable  chances  of  passing  a 
remarkably  dreary  Christmas,  when  the  girl  who 
served  us  in  our  uncomfortable  lodgings  came  in 
with  our  letters,  which  we  seized  with  the  eagerness 
people  who  have  not  received  a  written  word  for 
weeks  only  can  feel. 

^line  was  the  shorter,  and  so  was  read  the  sooner 
of  the  two  ;  but,  short  as  it  was,  it  was  very  stagger- 
ing.    It  was  dated  from  "  The  Towers, shire," 

and  was  to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Duxisau  (I  was  the  dear  Miss 
Dunbar),  —  My  father  and  I  were  speaking  yester- 
day of  how  much  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  we  did 
not  see  more  of  your  dear  mother  while  she  was 
alive.  This  misfortune  is,  however,  not  to  be  reme- 
died now  "  —  ("  hardly,"  I  thought)  —  "  but  ice  at 
least  may  know  each  other.  We  expect  a  few 
friends  down  at  Christmas :  you  must  come  to  us 
then,  as  we  very  much  wish  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. Come  down  on  the  23d,  if  you  can  conven- 
iently, by  the  1 1  A.  ]M.  train :  you  will  be  met  at 
the  Playford  station.  We  were  extremely  sorry  to 
hear  of  your  brother's  death.  I  send  this  under 
cover  to  his  lawyer,  who  is  most  likely  in  possession 
of  your  address. 

''My  father  desires  his  kind  regards,  and  joins 
with  me  in  hoping  that  we  shall  soon  see  you. 

"  In  the  mean  time  believe  me  to  be, 
"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

'•  Rachael  PO-MFRET." 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  this  letter  from 
"my  affectionate  cousin,  Richael  Pomfret,"  an  utter 
stranger  even  by  name  to  me,  must  have  been  very 
staggering.  It  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  re- 
alize that  it  was  not  a  bit  of  an  absurd  dream.  But 
by  the  time  my  sister  had  read  her  letter  I  had  ac- 
cepted mine  as  a  fact,  and  knew  that  I  was  broad 
awake. 

**  Helen,"  I  began,  as  she  put  ber  letter  back  into 
its  envelop*!,  "  here  's  an  invitation  to  the  Towers." 

"  And  who  are  the  Towers  ?  "  Helen  asked.  We 
were  such  strangers  to  my  mother's  kin,  that  my 
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brother  had  scarcely  even   named    them    to    his 
wife. 

"  It 's  the  Pomfi^ts,"  I  replied,  and  then  I  gave 
her  the  letter. 

"  (),  Guy's  mug,"  she  said,  half  smiling,  as  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  it.  Then  she  read  it 
quickly,  and  said,  "  Well,  dear,  —  you  '11  go  ?  " 

I  had  watched  her  as  she  read,  and  I  had  marked 
the  flush  that  spread  over  her  sweet,  serious  face  as 
she  came  to  the  careless,  cold  mention  of  the  death 
of  the  one  who  had  been  everything  to  her. 

"  You  will  go  ?  "  she  repeated,  as  she  gave  it  back 
to  me.  "  It  may  be  such  a  good  thing  for  you, 
Georgie.     You  will  go  V  " 

Now  I  was  young,  and  I  sighed  for  a  change  from 
the  dull  routine  of  the  life  I  had  led  for  what  seemed 
so  long  a  time.  This  promised  to  be  such  a  pleasant 
change  !  My  ideas  of  country-house  Christmas  fes- 
tivities were  chiefly  gained  from  "Pickwick."  I 
pictured  the  Towers  as  a  sort  of  revised  and  im- 
proved "Manor  Farm."  Sir  Guy  already  loomed 
before  me,  —  a  slightly  refined  old  Wardle  ;  and  in 
the  writer  of  the  note  I  have  transcribed  I  half 
hoped  to  find  a  "  maiden  aunt,"  amenable  to  the 
advances  of  some  unknown  Tracey  Tupman.  The 
prospect  was  a  very  seductive  one  to  me  ;  but  that 
cold  mention  of  my  brother,  together  with  no  men- 
tion at  all  being  made  of  his  wife,  weighed  the  bal- 
ance against  going  down  very  heavily.  So  I  shook 
my  head  with  a  great  air  of  determination,  and  said, 
"  5^0,  I  should  n't  think  of  it." 

Helen  rested  her  elbow  on  the  table,  and  put  her 
cheek  on  her  hand,  and  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  I 
returned  her  steady  gaze,  partly  because  I  wanted 
her  to  see  that  I  meant  what  I  said,  and  partly  be- 
cause she  was  so  pleasant  to  look  at. 

She  was  such  a  pretty  woman  this  widow  of  my 
brother's,  —  such  a  gentle,  ^ladonna-faced  woman,  — 
with  her  small,  egg-shaped  face,  her  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  her  shining  smooth  dark  brown  hair.  She  had 
a  sweet  voice,  and  a  sweet  smile  too,  —  a  smile  that 
crept  over  her  lips,  not  like  a  ray  of  sunlight,  but  like 
a  pure  moonbeam.  Yet  it  was  not  a  cold  or  un- 
meaning smile  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  said  more 
than  any  other  smile  I  have  ever  seen.  She  smiled 
now  when  my  steady  gaze  began  to  relax  a  little, 
and  the  silent  lips  said  so  sweetly  and  well,  "  You 
will  go  ?  "  that  I  answered  the  mute  appeal  by  say- 
ing.— 

"^  Do  you  really  think  I  had  better,  Heba  ?  " 
She  nodded  and  laughed. 

"  Yes,  really,  for  several  reasons :  one  is,  that  you 
are  too  young  and  too  pretty  to  drift  about  the 
world  by  yourself,  and  when  once  the  Pomfrets  see 
you,  they  will  awaken  to  that  fact,  for  you  're  like 
my  Guy,  Georgie,  you  get  liked  directly." 

"  Well,  that 's  one  reason,  —  a  very  flattering  way 
you  have  worded  it,  too ;  but  that 's  not  enough : 
you  said  there  were  several ;  give  me  another." 

"  Here  is  another,"  she  said,  giving  me  her  letter 
and  getting  up  from  the  table  as  she  spoke.  "  I 
have  n't  consulted  you,  Georgie  dear,  because  it 's  no 
use  consulting  any  one  about  a  step  that  you  feel 
sure  you  '11  have  to  take  whatever  may  be  said 
against  it."  She  walked  away  to  the  window  as  she 
finisheil  speaking,  and  stooil  there  looking  out, 
while  I  read  a  rather  long  letter  from  a  lady  in 
Hertfordshire,  who,  after  making  out  a  portentous 
list  of  re<iuirement«,  agreed  to  accept  Mrs.  Dunbar's 
services  as  a  resident  governess,  if  she  (Helen)  could 
conscientiously  declare  that  she  came  up  to  them 
(the  re(]uirements). 
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"  Why  have  you  done  this  ?  "  I  asked,  hastily 
getting  up  and  going,  over  to  her. 

"  Because  I  was  obliged  to  do  it,  Georgie,"  she 
answered  without  turning  her  head  ;  "  and  I  feared 
that  you  would  be  obliged  to  follow  mj'  example. 
Poor  Guy  !  how  miserable  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  ever  thought  that  was  before  his  pet  sister " ; 
she  put  her  hand  fondly  on  my  arm  then,  and  I  saw 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  O  Nellie,  he  'd  have  been  ten  times  more  miser- 
able to  think  it  was  before  you,"  I  said,  kissing  her ; 
and  then  she  told  me  more  about  our  circumstan- 
ces, and  I  realized  that  this  move  of  hers,  miserable 
as  it  was  to  contemplate,  was  also  necessary. 

"  I  will  set  about  getting  a  situation  too,  at  once," 
I  said,  firmly. 

"  No  you  will  not,"  she  replied ;  "  not  till  you  re- 
turn from  your  visit  to  the  Towers.  I  am  not  going 
to  this  Mrs.  Weston  till  the  holidays  are  over,  so  I 
shall  be  here  to  help  you  Avhen  you  come  back  from 
the  Pomfrets ;  go  there  you  shall,  I  'm  determined  ; 
you  ought  to  know  them." 

So  it  was  settled  that  I  should  go  to  my  relations, 
and  then  such  an  ignominious  difficulty  arose !  I 
had  been  in  mourning  so  long,  that  my  colored 
dresses  were  all  hopelessly,  unalterably  old- 
fashioned,  and  my  black  was  meagre  and  shabby. 
Even  Helen  shook  her  head  over  this  obstacle.  But 
at  last  she  said,  — 

"  You  must  go,  and  you  must  look  nice,  Georgie  ; 
will  you  agree  to  leave  it  all  to  me,  and  to  ask  no 
questions  V  " 

I  began  protesting,  but  she  stopped  me  by  say- 
ing,— 

"  Of  course  you  will ;  why  did  I  ask  you,  when 
you  have  always  been  the  best  girl  in  the  world  to 
me  ?  Before  we  go  any  further,  though,  what  is  it 
you  most  want  ?  " 

I  modestly  mentioned  at  least  a  dozen  articles. 
Amongst  others  a  hat.  I  could  not  go  into  the 
country  without  a  hat.  ^j 

Helen  was  jotting  things  down  in  her  note-book.  * 
"  A  hat  naturally,  —  the  travelling-dress  shall  be 
one  of  your  strong  points  Georgie,  because  of  first 
impressions,  you  know ;  now  leave  it  all  to  me,  and 
when  you  come  back  you  shall  help  to  get  me 
ready  for  Mrs.  Weston."  ; 

I  was  verj'  much  puzzled  a  few  hours  after  this  [ 
by  seeing  Helen  get  out  of  a  cab  at  the  door,  and 
wait  while  the  servant  plunged  half  of  her  person 
into  the  vehicle  several  times,  emerging  after  each 
plunge  with  a  parcel.  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Guy  had 
a  horror  of  debt.  I  also  knew  that  Mrs.  Guy  had 
very  little  spare  money.  But  I  had  been  told  to  ask 
no  questions,  so  I  examined  the  contents  of  the 
parcels  in  grateful  and  admiring  silence. 

By  the  23d  my  wardrobe  was  quite  read}. 
True,  it  was  not  extensive,  but  in  my  eyes  it  was 
very  perfect.  Helen's  taste  was  too  true  for  one 
thing  to  fight  with  another,  whatever  the  scale. 
There  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  gray 
travelling-dress  and  jacket  braided  with  black,  and 
in  the  small  black  hat  with  a  ptannigan's  wing  in 
it,  in  which  I  went  down  to  Playford.  "  Mind  you 
make  a  good  imj)ression  on  them,"  Mrs.  Guy  said, 
when  she  kissed  me  at  parting,  and  I  colored  all 
over  my  face  in  my  girlish  vanity,  and  felt  that  it 
was  not  impossible  that  I  might  do  so.  I  know  I 
think  plenty  of  chestnut  hair  and  gray  eyes  pretty  on 
other  people,  and  my  poor  mother  used  to  say  that 
I  had  the  "real  Dunbar  figure,"  which  was  con- 
sidered wonderluUy  willowy  and  good,  but  none  of 
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the  fair  Dunbare  —  not  evon  dear  Guy,  wlio  was  so 
like  iiie  —  had  my  terribly  black  lashes  and  eyebrow?. 

Miss  Ponilret  had  not  told  nie  when  the  train 
reached  Playfonl,  and  I  had  forgotten  to  look  at  a 
railway  bill,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  carriapje 
with  whom  I  dared  to  enter  into  conversation.  My 
fellow-travellers  all  looked  "  good  style,"  but  they 
did  not  look  "  good  natured."  Stay !  I  wrong  one 
of  theuj  by  saying  this. 

The  exception  was  a  fine,  fair,  distinguished-look- 
ing young  man  —  one  scarcely  saw  that  he  was 
handsome  at  first  —  of  about  eight  or  nine  and 
twenty.  He  had  jumped  into  the  carriage  imme- 
diately after  me,  and  he  now  sat  just  opposite  to 
me,  with  an  opossum  rug  over  his  knees,  and  the 
last  number  of  "  Punch  "  in  his  hand.  When  he 
had  looked  through  that,  he  folded  his  arms  and 
looked  througii  the  window,  and  I  saw  that  his  pro- 
file and  expression  were  both  fine  and  high-bred. 
"  Some  young  lord  of  the  manor  going  down  to 
spend  his  Christmas  at  his  ancestral  halls,"  I  thought, 
romantically.  And  I  went  on  to  wonder  if  he 
would  not  be  rather  desolate  in  those  halls  if  he 
were  not  married,  and  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
he  was  a  neighbor  of  Sir  Guy  Pomfret's  or  not  ? 

My  speculations  on  the  point  deepened  in  inter- 
est, when  about  four  o'clock  we  ran  mto  the  Play- 
ford  station,  and  he  got  out  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  platform.  A  servant  in  livery  ran  up  at  once, 
touching  liis  hat,  and  respectfully  smiling  a  welcome. 
"  Here  you  are,  sir,"  he  said,  "  Master  has  sent  the 
stanhoi)c,  thinking  you'd  like  to  drive  the  Don  at 
once." 

"  That 's  right,  Green,"  my  handsome  fellow-trav- 
eller answered,  in  one  of  those  strong,  sonorous 
voices  that  seem  to  tell  of  the  power  within.  "  Are 
they  all  well  at  home  ?  "  he  added ;  and  the  man 
replied, — 

"  Yes,  sir ;  thank  you,  sir  ;  all  well." 

I  had  been  standing  looking  on  and  listening  all 
this  time  (it  was  only  a  minute  or  two,  but  it  seemed 
a  long  time  to  me,  since  no  one  came  forward  to 
make  me  welcome)  ;  but  at  this  point  I  was  recalled 
to  a  sense  of  my  position  by  a  porter  coming  up  and 
asking, — 

"  Do  you  want  your  box  carried  anywhere, 
miss  : 

"  I  think  it  will  be  sent  for,"  I  stammered  out 
hastily.  Then  as  the  gentleman  and  his  servant 
walked  away,  I  added,  "  I  am  going  to  the  Towers, 
—  Sir  Guy  Pomfret's." 

"  This  way  then,  miss,"  the  man  replied,  shoulder- 
ing my  box,  and  I  followed  him  down  the  station 
out  into  the  yard,  where  a  tiny  wagonette  and  a 
New  Forest  pony  were  drawn  up.  A  groom  in 
stable  dress  8too<l  by  the  ponv's  head,  and  as  I 
came  up  he  a.<<ked  if  I  was  Miss  l^unbar. 

On  my  replying  that  I  was,  he  said,  "  Miss  Pom- 
fret  had  sent  her  own  pony  for  me,  and  would  I  like 
to  drive." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  answered  ;  and  then  I  got  in, 
and  the  gn)om  took  the  reins  and  the  driving-eeat, 
and  we  made  our  way  out  of  the  yanl. 

Out  of  the  quiet  station  yard,  and  into  the  midst 
of  a  brilliantly  animated  scene.  In  the  middle  of 
the  broa<l  countrj*  road,  well  kept  and  amber-hued 
as  that  of  a  park,  a  stanhope,  l)etween  the  shaf^a  of 
which  was  a  magnificently  made  dark-brown  horse, 
was  pulled  up.  The  driver  —  my  distinguished- 
looking  fellow-traveller —  was  in  tlic  act  of  taking 
oir  his  hat  to  a  young  lady  who  was  just  checking  a 
pur  of  ponies  abreast  of  him. 


A  lovely  young  lady,  with  a  wild  blush-rose  com- 
plexion, and  masses  of  fair  hair  billowing  out  from 
beneath  her  small  cavalier  hat.  As  she  sat  a  little 
back,  drawing  up  her  fine  mouthed  little  steeds,  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  glittering 
and  pretty  in  my  life.  Her  flashing  blue  eyes,  her 
face  dimpling  with  smiles,  the  perfect  ease  with 
which  she  held  the  reins  and  restrained  the  fiery  lit- 
tle creatures  that  were  drawing  her  shell-like 
phaeton,  the  sheen  of  the  black  velvet  and  the  soft; 
gray  tone  about  the  grebe  in  which  she  was  clothed, 
—  all  made  up  a  picture  that  it  is  impossible  to  for- 
get, as  it  was  fair  to  look  upon. 

Broad  as  the  road  was,  there  was  scarcely  room 
for  the  wagonette  to  pass  the  two  other  carriages, 
and  the  lady  I  have  described  did  not  turn  her  eyes 
in  our  direction.     So  we  drew  up  and  waited. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  grandpapa's  last  pres- 
ent ?  "  the  lady  was  saying  as  we  came  out.  "  I 
wanted  him  to  wait  for  you  to  choose  the  ponies,  but 
he  would  not." 

"  They  are  handsome  enough,"  the  gentleman  re- 
l)lied.  "  You  all  look  very  well  together.  '  Behold 
the  chariot  ol"  the  Fairy  Queen,'  was  the  ciuotation 
that  rose  to  my  lips  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  you." 

"  How  absurd  you  are,  Guy,"  she  replied. 
("  Guy !  What  a  thoroughly  county  name  Guy 
must  be,"  I  thought.)  "  How  absurd  you  are,  Guy ; 
now  give  me  room  to  pass,  and  let  me  get  on,  or  I 
shall  have  such  a  little  drive  to-day,  in  consequence 
of  my  ill-luck  in  meeting  you." 

She  looked  through  her  long  lashes  with  a  half- 
childish,  half-demure  smile.  No  man  could  have 
imagined  for  one  instant  that  she  meant  seriously 
that  she  considered  that  meeting  a  piece  of  ill-luck. 
But  he  looked  grave  at  once,  and  made  more  room 
for  her  to  pass,  as  if  there  had  not  been  plenty  of 
room  already. 

She  gave  her  ponies  a  sharp  flick,  and  as  they 
sprang  forward  she  called  out,  — 

"  Good  by  —  till  dinner,"  and  the  picture  was 
broken  up. 

I  felt  so  sorry  for  it,  —  so  very  sorry  that  those  two 
handsome  young  people  had  vanished  before  I  knew 
anything  about  them.  As  we  drove  slowly  along  — 
for  Miss  Pomfret's  pony  was  very  fat,  and  by  no  means 
fast  —  I  made  up  little  stories,  of  which  the  Fairy 
Queen  and  the  one  who  had  bestowed  the  title  upon 
her  where  the  hero  and  heroine.  "  We  shall  meet 
at  dinner,"  she  had  said.  I  saw  it  all.  She  was 
the  "  lady  of  the  land,"  and  had  an  entertainment 
that  night,  to  which  he  with  the  long  yellow  mous- 
tache and  blue  eyes  had  come  expressly  from  town. 
I  think  at  this  juncture  I  looked  down  dista^telully  at 
my  plain  gray  dre.«s  trimmed  with  black  braid.  The 
beauty  of  black  velvet  and  lustrous  grebe  was  very 
much  before  rac.  Ere  the  feeling  became  dissatis- 
faction w^e  reached  the  Towers,  and  drove  up  be- 
tween tall  iron  gates  through  a  paved  court-yanl, 
bordere<l  with  grand  old  oaks  and  cedars,  to  the 
entrance  door  of  the  Pomfrets'  family  mansion. 

I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  not  a  bit  like  the  "  Manor 
Farm  "  in  "  Pickwick."  What  it  was  like  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  tell  you. 

It  was  a  very  wide  house  of  red  brick,  with  that 
time-honored  tint  on  it  that  only  houses  that  have 
centuries  full  of  traditions  hanging  over  them  can 
hope  to  have.  There  was  a  deep  fosse  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  this  was  filled  in  with  luxuriantly 
grown  laurels  and  other  evergreens,  whose  brightly- 
polished  leaves  broke  the  straight  line  of  tlie  lx)t- 
toms  of  all  the  lower  windows.     To  the  right  other 
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larpe  iron  gates  pave  access  to  a  broad  lawn,  encir- 
cled with  hijzher  shrubs.  To  the  left  a  wide  flight 
of  steps  led  away  to  the  gardens.  The  stables  and 
other  oflices  were  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  between 
it  and  a  hill  that  was  crowned  with  a  couple  of  ruined 
towers,  the  fragments  of  what  had  been  the  abode 
of  the  family  wnen  the  Norman  king-  gave  the  estate 
to  t!ie  first  Pomfret,  the  founder  of  the  race.  There 
was  an  American  garden,  and  a  lake,  and  the  love- 
liest winding,  tumbling,  turbulent  stream  meander- 
ing throufjh  the  grounds  that  was  ever  seen.  But 
all  these  things  I  knew  afterwards.  All  I  could  see 
now  was  that  the  house  was  stately -looking,  but  full 
of  bright  life  apparently:  for  i'rom  every  Avindow 
there  streamed  a  flood  of  light,  and  voices  full  of 
warm,  hearty  tones  were  borne  out  into  the  coldness 
of  the  December  air. 

It  was  all  so  much  more  grand  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, that  I  felt  terribly  nervous  about  walking  in 
through  that  ponderous  door,  and  facing  the  Pom- 
frets  alone.  But  it  had  to  be  done;  so  I  did  it 
without  a  sign  of  the  hesitation  I  felt.  I  know  now 
that  the  entrance-hall  is  furnished  more  like,  a  ban- 
(^ueting-hall,  with  its  buflets  and  huge  tankards  of 
silver  and  gold  (rather  different  these  to  ])oor  Guy's 
mug),  its  big  leathern  couches  and  capacious  chairs, 
—  its  grandly-panelled  oak  walls,  hung  with 
shields,  and  adorned  at  regular  intervals  with  life- 
size  figures  of  men  in  armor,  —  and  its  floor 
luxuriously  carpeted  with  Persian  rugs,  and  tiger, 
and  bear,  and  deer  skins.  I  know  all  this  now, — 
as  I  know  myself,  or  better  perhap ;  but  it  was  all 
lost  upon  me  then,  as  I  hovered  somewhere  in  the 
rear  of  the  big  Swiss  who  acted  as  porter,  who  went 
on  and  announced  me  to  some  one,  who  forthwith 
came  out  from  a  room  and  made  me  welcome. 

This  some  one  was  a  kindly-looking,  small,  slight- 
ly delbrmed  lady,  who  came  up  and  kissed  me,  say- 
ing,— 

"  Good  gracious !  can  you  be  Georgina's  daugh- 
ter ?  My  dear  child,  you  're  as  old  as  she  was 
when  I  saw  her  last."  Then  she  bustled  about  a 
little,  rang  a  bell,  and  finally  sent  me  to  my  room, 
under  the  care  of  her  own  maid,  Percival. 

Before  any  of  my  fears  and  shortcomings  can 
be  accepted  by  the  reader  as  natural,  it  must  be 
fully  understood  that,  though  I  was  a  town-bred 
girl,  I  had  seen  nothing  of  "  society."  1  had  lived  a 
Bohemian  life  with  my  brother  till  he  married,  and 
after  his  marriage  I  had  lived  in  absolute  quiet  with 
his  wife ;  so  now  I  had  not  a  single  prccectent  to  go 
upon  at  the  Towers,  —  nothing  but  my  womanly 
instincts,  and  I  feared  that  these  might  prove  in- 
sufficient. 

For  example,  I  felt  abject  before  Percival,  as  she, 
aft«r  having  had  my  box  unstrapped  by  a  subordi- 
nate, proceeded  to  unpack  it.  I  knew  what  it  con- 
tained, and  knew  what  she  would  think  of  what  it 
contained,  and  wished  I  had  n't  come  to  the  Towers 
in  a  breath.  Then  I  wished  she  would  speak  to 
me;  and  then  I  remembered  that  it  was  not  her 
])art  to  volunteer  sj)eech.  And  then  I  looked  in 
the  cheval-glafB,  and  saw  myself  reflected  at  full 
lengtli,  and  wished,  askingly,  that  I  was  not  so 
much  more  substantial-looking  than  that  brilliant 
apparition  in  velvet  and  grebe  who  had  met  the 
other  brilliant  apparition  at  the  station. 

Presently  some  tea  in  a  grayish-white  cup  and 
some  shavings  of  bread  and  butter  were  brought  to 
me,  —  a  deep,  fat  arm-chair  having  been  previou.sly 
wheeled  rountl  to  the  fire,  and  a  table  placed  beside 
it,  by  Percival     Then  that  oppressive  person  an- 


nounced her  intention  of  leaving  me  for  an  hour,  till 
it  was  time  to  come  back  and  dress  for  dinner,  and 
I  was  left  alone. 

Alone  at  last !  —  and  how  very  small  I  felt,  to  be 
sure,  in  tliat  lofty  room,  whose  cornere  were  lost  in 
shade,  for  all  the  wax-candles  that  were  lavishly 
burning  themselves  away  lor  my  enlightenment  on 
the  mantel-piece  and  dressing-table.  What  a  man- 
tel-piece it  was,  too  !  —  carved  into  a  hundred  quaint 
conceits  and  flowery  fancies,  in  such  rich-looking 
dark  oak.  As  I  sat  there,  tired,  and  warm,  and  ex- 
cited, I  began  to  make  out  stories  for  the  many 
ladies  of  the  house  of  Pomfret  who  must  have  sat 
where  I  was  sitting  now,  and  warmed  themselves  in 
other  days. 

Those  other  days,  —  ah  !  how  the  romance  of 
them  grew  ujion  and  bewildered  me  as  I  sat  lost  in 
the  depths  of  the  arm-chair,  looking  round  at  the 
dressing-table  that  w£is  so  different  to  anything  I 
had  ever  seen  before  —  out  of  Wardour  Stroct.  No 
muslin  covered  its  big  carved  oak  legs,  —  no  little 
fanciful  arrangement  of  quilled  ribbon  and  fluted 
lace  ran  round  its  border.  It  stood  uncovered  in  its 
dark,  hard  beauty  ;  for  I  know  it  to  have  jjossessed 
that  latter  attribute,  now  that  I  am  aware  that  Gib- 
bon's imagination  and  hand  both  worked  upon  it. 
What  a  massive  silver-framed  old  glass  it  was  that 
stood  upon  it !  —  an  unbecoming  old  glass,  too,  I  re- 
member, for  all  its  grandeur,  —  a  glass  that  made  me 
look  green  Avhen  I  stood  before  it,  and  that  threw 
my  nose  into  a  queer  line  that  feature  never  had 
from  nature. 

For  I  had  to  rouse  myself  from  my  deep,  dreamy 
fancies,  and  stand  to  be  dressed  before  that  old  gla.«s 
at  last.  Percival  came  back,  and  I  gathered  my 
disordered  mind  together  under  her  auspices,  and 
sat  myself  down  before  my  stately  toilet  altar  to  be 
dressed  for  my  first  Christmas  evening  in  a  country 
house. 

I  felt  very  much  depressed  when,  the  foundation 
of  fine  starched  skirts  and  silk  slips  laid,  Percival, 
the  terrible  only  old  maid  I  had  ever  had  to  wait 
upon  me,  brought  out  my  prize  dress,  —  a  fleecy 
thing,  all  cloudy  white  tulle  and  pufiiness,  that  Helen 
had  taken  special  pains  with.  This  had  been  de- 
signed as  a  sort  of  crowning  glory,  —  a  thing  in 
which  to  appear  at  some  great  county  ball,  —  a  I'obe 
in  which  to  be  seen  by  the  "  Prince  Charming  "  who 
was  to  be  seen  and  conquered  by  me  during  my  vis- 
it. And  now  Percival  took  it  out  for  me  to  go  down 
to  dinner  in.  I  spoke  at  last,  suggesting  mildly  that 
"there  was  no  company,  was  there.? " 

"  Only  the  comjjany  staying  in  the  house,  —  about 
twenty,"  Percival  replied,  standing  before  me  like  a 
respectable  Fate,  with  the  tulle  dress  gathered  up 
over  her  arm. 

"  Then  I  will  wear  black  silk,"  I  contrived  to  say, 
firmly.  So  at  last  I  got  dressed  in  that,  with  a 
great  white  gauze  cloud  over  me  called  a  scarf. 
And  tlicn  ray  hour  was  come,  and  I  went  down  as 
Avell  as  I  could  to  the  Pomfrets'  drawing-room. 

I  shall  ncAcr  foi^ot  the  desire  I  had  to  say, 
"  Please,  don't ! "  when  the  before-mentioned  gor- 
geous Swiss  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
announced  '•  Miss  Dunbar."  .  A  shiver  possessed 
me  firom  head  to  loot,  and  something  Avent  wrong 
with  a  vein  in  the  hr.ck  of  my  head,  —  and  the 
walls  wriggled,  —  and  the  floor  surged,  —  and  the 
ceiling  came  swooping  down  !  —  and  I  found  myself 
erect  after  it  all,  and  shaking  hands  with  an  old 
gentleman,  who  was  thin  and  gray,  and  had  a  very 
hooked  nose. 
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He  was  my  great-uncle,  Sir  Guy  Pomfret.  He 
did  not  say  much  to  me,  but  what  he  did  say  was 
kindly  meant  and  so  kindly  expressed.  I  found 
myself  sitting  down  after  a  minute,  looking  up  at 
him  as  he  stood  before  me,  questioning  me  as  to  my 
journey ;  and  then  I  found  myself  answering  him 
coherently  enough,  though  a  shy  glance  which  I 
had  given  to  the  left  nearly  made  my  brain  reel 
again. 

There  were  several  people  in  the  room,  but  it 
was  large,  and  they  stood  in  detached  groups,  and 
so  did  not  strike  tlie  eye  at  once.  At  first  when  I 
came  in  I  was  only  conscious  of  light  and  size.  But 
by  the  time  I  had  sat  down  and  answered  Sir  fJuy's 
nue.'»tions  I  was  capable  of  distinguishing  forms. 
The  little  deformed  lady  was  doing  the  honors  vi- 
vaciously I  gathered,  and  then  to  my  left  were  a 
couple  that  I  started  forward  to  look  more  fully  at,  — 
the  Fairy  Queen  and  my  handsome  fellow-traveller ! 

What  a  fairy  queen  she  looked  now,  to  be  sure  ! 
She  absolutely  guttered  in  her  fair  beauty  and  her 
crystalline  white  silk.  She  was  playing  with  a  big, 
white-feathered  fun  and  a  bouquet  of  Christmas  roses, 
and  a  scent-bottle,  and  a  glove  that  was  half  and  half 
off,  as  I  looked  at  her.  And  he  stood  opposite  to 
her,  glancing  admiringly  at  all  her  coquettisli  efforts, 
smiling  half  cjiiically  the  while,  —  a  perfect  type  of 
the  tawny-bearded,  blue-eyed,  well-grown  young 
Englishman,  looking  in  his  severe  black  and  narrow, 
tape-like  tie  not  a  bit  like  a  mute  or  a  waiter  {vide 
the  comic  writers),  but  thoroughbred  as  he  was, — 
the  result  of  race  and  good  society. 

He  was  brought  up  to  me  soon,  and  introduced  by 
the  sprightly  deformed  lady  (viho  was,  I  found,  the 
same  llachael  Pomfret  who  had  written  to  me)  as 
"  your  cousin  Georgie,  —  I  shall  drop  the  '  Miss  Dun- 
bar,' Guy  Pomfret." 

Then,  as  I  half  rose  ("not  quite  knowing  what  to 
do,  fearing  nervously  that  I  should  commit  some 
solecism  in  manners  whatever  I  did),  and  returned 
his  bow,  Miss  Pomfret  added, — 

"  And  now  come  across,  and  get  known  to  another 
cousin,  my  dear,"  and  before  Ilcnew  what  was  hap- 

Kening,  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  Fairy  Queen,  who 
eld  out  a  slender,  white,  jewelled  hand  to  me,  and 
l.-iughed  and  flashed  out  smiles,  and  made  me  feel 
very  material  indeed  as  she  made  herself  momen- 
tarily more  fa.scinating,  when  Miss  Rachael  had  named 
her  us  "  Ida  Pomfret." 

I  have  no  very  distinct  recollection  of  what  went 
on  before  or  at  dinner.  I  only  know  I  heard  my 
own  name  repeated  several  times,  and  many  people 
came  and  said  kind  things  to  me  for  my  "  mother's 
sake."  I  gladly,  gratefully  acknowledged  that  it 
was  for  her  salie,  solely  and  wholly,  that  I  was  a 
favored  guest  in  this  grand  old  place. 

But  alhT  a  time  my  mind  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  situation,  and  cleared  and  steadied  if  elf,  for  all 
the  later  events  of  that  evening  .ire  well  outlined  in 
my  memor)'.  We  had  not  been  back  in  the  draw- 
ing-room long  before  Ida  came  and  sat  down  by  me, 
and  shot  off  some  bright  little  sentences  at  me. 

"  So  I  nearly  played  the  part  of  Juggernaut's  car 
to  you,"  she  began.  "  Aunt  llachael  meant  you  to 
be  a  surprise  to  us  all,  and  kept  your  coming  a  <lead 
secret ;  I  did  n't  in  the  least  know  who  it  was  in  that 
horrid  little  ear  of  hers." 

The  Fair)'  Queen  really  looked,  as  she  said  it,  as 
if  it  came  to  her  by  right  divine  to  drive  over  such 
mere  mortals  as  myself.  She  w.-is  lying  back  in  a 
low  chair  without  any  arms  to  it,  and  her  dre."? 
sprang  out  on  either  side  in  great  rolling  waves  of 


glittering  white.  Iler  golden  hair  stood  out  in 
strong  relief  like  a  glory  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  velvet  chair.  Altogether  she  looked 
su(;h  a  dainty  creature  that  it  seemed  a  little  thing 
that  she  should  be  regardless  of  the  lives  of  others. 

"  You  did  see  mi;  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  saw  you  without  seeing  you,  if  vou  can 
understand  that;  I  was  taken  up  with  showing  Guy 
my  new  ponies;  you  never  saw  him  before,  did 
you  ?  " 

"  Whom  ?  " 

"  Guy,  —  my  cousin,  —  your  cousin,  too,  is  n't  he  ? 

0  no,  your  second-cousin,  that's  it." 
"  No,  I  never  saw  him  before." 

"  He 's  my  salvation  at  Christmas,  the  blonde  beau- 
ty said,  with  a  little  yawn ;  "  he  gets  up  charades. 
Do  you  like  charades  ?  And  we  always  have  a 
ball  or  two  while  he  is  here." 

"  Is  this  his  home,  or  yours  ?  " 

"  My  home  now,  —  his  in  time  to  come.  I  live  with 
grandpapa  and  aunt  Rachel ;  (ruy  is  the  heir."  She 
dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  she  said  this,  then 
she  raised  it  again  suddenly  to  ask,  "  Do  you  like 
Christmas  better  in  the  country  than  in  Tendon  V  " 

"  I  have  never  spent  a  Christmas  in  the  country 
yet,"  I  rei)lied. 

"  O,  you  lucky  girl ! "  she  cried ; "  and  I  have  never 
spent  one  out  of  it ;  I  'd  give  anything  —  except  my 
ponies — to  go  to  town  and  see  all  the  burlesques; 

1  don't  care  for  the  pantomimes;  have  you  seen 
many  ?  " 

I  told  her  "  Yes  " ;  while  Guy  was  alive  I  saw  all 
such  thiuOT,  now  I  "was  sick  of  them,"  I  added, 
passionately. 

"  Who  was  Guy  ?  "  she  asked,  soberly,  and  she 
seemed  sorry  when  I  told  her  he  was  my  brother. 

But  such  a  bright  creature  cannot  be  sorry  long 
for  the  troubles  of  others.  She  was  up  dancing  away 
towards  the  piano,  in  answer  to  somebody's  request 
that  she  would  sing,  before  the  mist  had  cleared  ofi" 
my  eyes  which  the  mention  of  Guy  had  caused. 
When  I  could  see  clearly  again,  Guy  Pomfret,  my 
other  cousin,  was  standing  talking  to  her  while  she 
fluttered  over  some  music,  and  seemed  unable  to 
make  a  choice  of  a  song. 

Presently,  however,  she  found  one,  or  he  found  it 
for  her.  At  any  rate  he  placed  it,  and  kept  his 
hand  ready  to  turn  the  page  while  she  sang,  and 
I  got  drawn  up  nearer  to  them  by  her  voice,  and 
watched  his  face  as  he  watched  hers. 

She  had  a  ringing,  clear,  flexible  voice.  I  can 
express  what  its  sound  was  by  naming  a  color 
more  clearly  than  in  any  other  way, — it  was  a 
bright  blue ;  it  was  like  a  silver  bell,  as  cold  and 
with  as  much  feeling. 

She  was  singing  a  plaintive,  passionate  ballad, 

and  she  sang  it  correctly  and  cleverly ;  but  I  felt 

dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  she  warbled  out 

those  reproachful  wortls,  — 

"You  shoulil  have  tolil  me  th«t  befnre,  Jamie, 
You  should  hare  told  me  that  before,  laddie." 

I  w;us  glad  when  (Juy  Pomfret  looked  dissatisfied, 
too,  and  stopped  her  before  she  had  finished  it  quite, 
by  saying,  — 

"lou  never  can  do  that,  mignonne :  trj'  some- 
thing else." 

She  frowned  for  an  instant,  and  then  Mt  up,  say- 
ing, "No,  no,  some  one  else,  and  then  l  will  try  to 
do  justice  to  another  of  your  favorites,  Guy ;  it 's  not 
for  want  of  desire  to  please  you  that  I  fiiilcd  this 
time,  sir,"  she  a<lded,  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  little 
laugh  that  was  slightly  tinged  with  vexation. 
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I  dill  not  hear  what  his  answer  was,  for  at  that 
moment  Miss  llachael  spoke  to  me. 

"  Do  you  sing,  my  dear  V  —  will  you  oblige  us  ?  " 

"  1  shall  be  very  hajjpy,"  I  answered,  and  then  I 
felt  horribly  hot  and  uneomfortable.  My  voice  was 
a  low,  rollin*;,  tremulous  contralto,  —  what  would  it 
sound  like  alter  that  silver  bell ! 

"  Will  you  like  to  try  some  of  mine,  or  will  you 
sing  something  of  your  own  ? "  Ida  asked,  good- 
naturedly  ;  and  then  Mr.  Pomfret  came  forward  to 
"  see  if  he  could  help  me  to  a  selection,"  he  said, 
and  I  knew  that  I  was  fairly  committed  to  it,  so  I 
said  "  I  would  try  what  I  knew  best " ;  and,  half- 
staggered  by  my  own  temerity,  I  sang  some  verses 
poor  (iuy  had  written  and  composed  once  after  a 
visit  to  the  Dunbar  side  of  our  family :  — 

"  There 's  a  breath  of  freedom  on  the  groond 

Where  wild  the  heather  grows, 
That  makes  it  dearer  to  my  heart 

Than  England 's  emblem  rose : 
It  springs  around  the  thistle, 

The  stern  flower  of  the  north, 
It  decks  the  plains  of  England, 

And  the  bonnets  of  the  Forth. 

*'  Those  purple  sprigs  !  no  flowers,  sure, 

Blooming  in  other  dells. 
Are  half  so  sweet  to  Scottish  hearts 

As  Scotland's  heather  bells. 
For  on  mountain  brow,  by  lowland  loch, 

Through  every  kind  of  weather, 
We  roamed  about,  unchecked,  imchid, 

O'er  plains  of  gorse  and  heather. 

*  We  still  can  claim  a  Scottish  name, 

And  the  Scotch  bloo<l  in  us  t<.'lls. 
As  here  on  English  ground  we  roam,    ' 

Through  Scotland's  heatlier  liells- 
For  the  breath  of  freedom 's  on  the  soil 

Where  wild  the  heather  grows  ; 
They  hold  their  own  most  gallantly 

Against  the  English  rose." 

They  all  thanked  me  graciously,  and  said  kind 
things,  all  save  Ida.  She  leant  back  still  further  on 
the  couch  she  occupied  like  a  throne,  and  said 
"such  things  were  beyond  her;  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  make  an  effort  to  be  historical,  and  under- 
stand those  allusions  to  the  times  of  Wallace,  she 
supposed."  She  said  this  to  her  cousin  Guy,  and  I 
did  feel  very  grateful  to  him  for  not  seeming  to 
think  it  witty,  and  for  making  her  no  answer. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  very  tired  and  very 
much  bewildered,  and  very  mucli  interested  in 
them  all.  It  was  so  lunny  that  they  should  be  ray 
own  people,  and  still  so  far  from  me  in  all  real  in- 
terest and  sympathy.  Even  while  I  was  accusing 
them  of  this  in  my  heart,  I  was  made  to  feel  myself 
an  ingrate  by  Miss  Pomfret  coming  in  to  bid  me 
good  night  again. 

The  kind,  sprightly  old  lady  stirred  the  fire  to  a 
brif^hter  blaze,  and  sat  herself  down  in  the  arm- 
chair opposite  to  it. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  state 
of  affairs  here,  my  dear,"  she  began,  briskly  :  "  I 
must  have  you  know  all  about  us  and  care  all  about 
us.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  that  it 's  a 
cherished  plan  of  my  father's  to  see  Guy  and  Ida 
married  to  each  other." 

"  la  it  V  "  I  replied. 

"  Yes ;  lx)th  my  brothers  are  dead.  Ida  is  the 
only  child  of  my  second  brother  Arthur,  and  Ar- 
thur was  his  father's  favorite  ;  in  the  same  way  Ida 
is  his  favorite  grandchild ;  she  has  always  lived  here ; 
he  wants  her  to  be  mistress  of  the  Towers,  and  as 
she  can't  be  unless  she  marries  Guy,  why  he  wants 
her  to  marry  (Juy,  you  see." 

"And  how  do  they  both  like  the  plan  ?  "  I  asked, 
beginning  to  be  intensely  interested  in  the  romance 


which  had  commenced  (for  me)  just  outside  the 
railway  station. 

Miss  Pomfret  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  "  Ida 
likes  it  well  enough,  but  Guy  is  inscrutable ;  the 
fact  is,  my  dear,  I  'm  not  so  fond  of  my  niece  as  I 
am  of  my  nephew." 

"  What  a  beauty  she  is !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  she  is;  and  she  has  never  thought  of  or 
cared  for  any  one  besides  her  beauty  from  the  mo- 
ment she  knew  its  power.  Guy  's  a  great  deal  too 
good  for  her  ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  came  in  to  say. 
Have  you  brought  your  habit  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  n't  one,"  I  confessed,  with  blushes. 

"  Can  you  ride  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  ride  a  good  deal  with  Guy  in  a  rough 
sort  of  way  when  Ave  were  out  for  our  autumn 
trips." 

"  Ah,  well !  we  '11  see  about  a  habit  for  you ;  mean- 
time you  must  wear  an  old  skirt.  Ida  has  planned 
a  ride  for  to-morrow,  meaning  to  take  Guy  out  by 
herself.  Now  /  mean  you  to  go  too,  my  dear." 
Then  the  old  lady  patted  me  on  the  cheek,  and  left 
me. 

Wishing  to  think  well  of  what  was  so  lovely,  I 
tried  hard  not  to  see  on  the  following  day  that  Ida 
either  grudged  me  the  pleasure  Miss  Pomfret  had 
procured  for  me,  or  that  she  disliked  my  society. 
She  opened  her  great  starry  bine  eyes  when  I  came 
down  in  the  skirt  and  a  half-tight,  seal-skin  jacket, 
and  shrugged  her  own  well-habited  shoulders  when 
we  walked  out  to  mount  our  horses,  and  she  saw 
that  a  very  handsome  brown  gelding  had  been  pre- 
pared for  me.  Then  she  turned  away,  and  Guy 
Pomfret  put  her  up  on  her  own  beautiful  mare 
Guinevere,  and  when  she  was  mounted,  she  (Ida) 
realized  Tennyson's  description  of  that  peerless 
queen  very  well.     I  thought 

"  She  looked  so  lovely  as  she  swayed 
The  rein  with  dainty  finger  tips, 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss. 
And  all  his  worldly  hopes  for  this. 
To  wa.stc  his  whole  heart  in  one  kisa 
Upon  her  perfect  lips." 

Then  my  turn  came,  and  I  was  horribly  afraid  lest 
I  might  fail  to  rise  like  a  bird  to  the  saddle  as  Ida 
liad  done,  and  was  proportionately  grateful  to  Mr. 
Pomfret  and  Fate  when  I  found  myself  securely 
seated  w^ithout  having  blundered  at  all. 

"  Puck  is  a  charming  horse.  Miss  Dunbar,  but  he 
likes  to  have  his  own  way  on  the  turf,"  Mr.  Pomfret 
said,  as  he  settled  me.  Then  he  added,  good-na- 
turedly, almost  in  a  whisper,  "  Don't  let  him  get  his 
head,  —  ride  him  on  the  curb.' 

"  Thanks.  I  'II  attend  to  your  direction,"  I  re- 
plied ;  and  then  Mr.  Pomfret  mounted  his  own  pow- 
erful hunter,  and  we  started. 

Though  it  was  midwinter,  —  Christmas  Eve  in 
fact,  —  there  was  no  crispness  in  the  air  and  no 
frost  on  the  ground.  The  roads  were  muddy  and 
heavy,  and  the  atmosphere  mild  and  humid.  We 
rode  slowly  for  three  or  four  miles  along  the  high- 
way, and  then  Ida  j)roposed  that  we  should  go  on 
some  downs  that  bordered  the  road,  and  "  have  a 
sharp  canter  in  a  sluirner  air." 

"  Remember,"  Mr.  Guy  Pomfret  muttered,  as  we 
took  the  turf,  and  I  nodded  assent,  and  drew  my 
curb-rein  a  trifle  tighter. 

Puck  went  along  over  the  billowing  downs  in  a 
grand  charging  canter  for  about  a  couple  of  hxm- 
dred  yards.  Then  Ida  Pomfret's  mare  flashed  past 
us,  the  rider  sitting  erect  and  fair,  her  horee  evi- 
dently well  in  hand,  though  it  was  going  at  racing 
speed.     As  she  bounded  aliead,  Puck  did  something 
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extraordinary  with  all  his  lepfS  at  once  (Guy  told 
me  aJlerwanls  that  ho  "  bucked "),  threw  up  his 
head,  then  lowered  it  suddenly  with  a  jerk,  and 
then  went  off  in  the  wake  of  the  mare  at  a  pace 
that  stretched  him  out  flat  nearly,  and  made  my 
brain  whirl. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  was  terrified,  though  I  was 
well  aware  that  I  had  uo  more  control  over  Puck 
than  I  had  over  destiny.  I  was  dimly  conscious  of 
Ida  branching  off  to  the  rifjht,  while  I  wiis  borne 
straight  on  towards  what  looked  like  a  wall  of  blue 
sky.  Another  moment  and  I  knew  that  I  was  ne;ir- 
ing  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill.  Another  and  other 
hoofs  than  Puck's  sounded  in  my  ears  close  behind 
me  —  then  something  rose  with  a  crashing  noise,  and 
crushed  against  me  —  a  sharp  pain  smote  through 
my  chest  —  a  roar  80unde<i  in  my  ears  —  hoi-ses 
seemed  to  be  about  and  around  me  on  every  side, 
and  it  was  all  darkness. 

When  it  came  light  again  —  that  is,  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  —  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  green 
mound  half-way  down  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  with 
my  head  resting  on  Guy  Ponifret's  arm,  and  Puck 
standing  close  by,  looking  brightly  unconscious  of 
having  done  anything  wrong.  "  What  did  I  do  ?  " 
I  asked,  anil  Guy  replied,  "  Came  an  awful  cropper 
with  Puck  in  galloping  down  a  slope;  but  you're 
not  hurt  —  tell  me  V  —  you  're  not  hurt  ?  " 

I  roused  myself  then,  and  found  that  my  foot  was 
in  pain  and  turned  the  wrong  way,  —  my  ankle  was 
sprained,  in  fact.  But  how  about  Puck  ?  I  was 
much  more  anxious  about  the  handsome,  brilliant- 
looking  little  brown  horse  than  about  myself. 

"  Puck  is  all  right,"  Mr.  Pomiret  said. 

•'  And  where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Ida  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Here  she  comes,"  he  replied,  gravely,  as  Miss  Ida 
ma<le  her  appearance  round  a  knoll.  "  I  sent  her 
to  find  a  boy  to  come  and  take  Puck  back." 

Miss  Ida  Pomfret  came  up  and  leant  forward 
gracefully  on  her  pommel,  still  sitting  well  back  in 
the  saddle,  to  speak  to  me.  "  I  hope  you  're  not 
hurt ;  but  I  never  saw  such  rash  riding  in  my  lile, 
Miss  Dunbar." 

"  Nor  did  I ;  hot  it  was  not  Miss  Dunbar's,"  Mr. 
Pomfret  replied  ;  and  I  said,  — 

"  I  really  think  it  was  you  started  Puck."  I  said 
it  most  innocently,  and  saw  with  surprise  that  she 
colored  like  fire. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  have  nerve  enough  to  ride 
home,  if  this  boy  leads  Puck,"  she  asked ;  and  I 
said, — 

"  O^cs  ";  but  Mr.  Pomfret  shook  his  bead. 

"  Miss  Dunbar  ha^  sprained  her  ankle,  Ida." 

"  Tlien  how  is  she  to  get  home  ? "  Ida  asked, 
"  if  you  won't  let  her  ride  ;  she  can't  walk." 

"You  will  see  how  she  is  to  get  home,"  he  an- 
swered, picking  me  up  in  his  arms,  as  he  spoke. 
Then  he  mounted  his  own  horse,  hoUling  me  easily 
the  while ;  and  I  submitted  passively  through  sheer 
amazement. 

"  Really,  Guy!"  MiaB  Ida  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
"  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  make  one  of  such  a 
procession  ?  " 

"  That  you  11  please  yourself  about,"  he  replied, 
coolly ;  then  he  tohl  the  boy  to  lead  Puck  home 
carefully,  and  started  up  the  hill  at  a  slow  pace. 

I  was  half  faint  with  the  pain,  and  presently  he 
saw  that  I  was,  I  suppose,  for  he  said,  — 

"  The  sooner  I  get  you  home,  the  better  for  your 
ankle,  Miss  Dunbar.     This  old  fellow's  gallop  is 


like  a  rocking-chair  ;  tell  me  if  you  can  bear 
it  ?  " 

He  slackened  the  reins,  and  the  horse  went  off 
hke  an  arrow  at  once. 

"  Yes,  I  can  bear  this,"  I  munnured,  as  he  grasped 
me  more  firmly,  and  Guy  Pomfret  said,  — 

"  That 's  right,  —  that 's  plucky,"  and  then  sang,  — 

"  Ornat  llebchen  nuch  f    Der  Mond  scheint  hell. 
HurrHli  !  die  Todteu  reiten  schnell 
Oraut  liebchen  auch  vor  Todten  ? " 

"  Say  more  of*  Lcnore  '  I  rousetl  myself  to  utter, 
as  he  paused ;  but  he  merely  repeated  the  three 
lines  he  had  already  sung,  and  promised  to  read  me 
the  whole  of  the  marvellous  ballad  that  same  after- 
noon. 

I  heard  Mr.  Pomfret  tell  his  aunt  when  we 
reached  home  that  "  Ida  had  started  off  in  the  way 
that  she  knew  Puck  would  never  stand,  and  that 
Miss  Dunbar  managed  him  cleverly  till  he  went 
down  with  her."  And  I  saw  Miss  Rachael  and  her 
nephew  exchange  queer  little  sympathetic  glances ; 
but  I  did  not  know  what  they  meant. 

I  think  that  I  was  almost  glad  that  my  ankle  was 
sprained.  It  was  well  wortn  enduring  all  the  pain 
I  did  endure,  to  be  made  so  much  of  by  the  two 
people  I  liked  best  at  the  Towers.  Sir  Guy  came 
and  looked  at  me  as  I  was  stretched  out  on  a  couch 
in  Miss  Rachael's  boudoir  (she  would  not  have  me 
imprisoned  in  my  bedroom,  she  said) ;  looked  at 
me  through  his  eyeglass,  and  remarked,  "  It  was  a 
pity  ;  but  still  fortunate  that  I  was  not  disfigured  at 
all."  But  Miss  Pomfret  and  her  nephew  stayed 
with  me,  and  did  all  they  could  to  anmse  me  ;  she 
making  little  well-meaning  xeadjustraents  of  the 
pillows  at  brief  intervals :  he  reading  me  "  Leno- 
re,"  and  uttering  well-adjusted  phrases  relative  to 
the  poem,  that  made  me  half  afraid  to  mention  it. 

Ida  was  not  agreeable  when  she  came  home.  The 
accident  was,  in  some  nameless  way,  made  to  further 
me  in  the  family,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression. 
She  had  "  enjoyed  her  ride  immensely,"  she  said, 
before  she  was  (juestioned  concerning  it,  —  "  enjoyed 
hor  ride  immensely,  as  you  can  only  enjoy  a  ride 
when  you  feel  sure  nothing  awkward  can  possibly 
happen,"  she  added,  carelessly  glancing  at  me.  No 
one  encouraged  her  to  remain  with  us,  so  she  soon 
lounged  away,  gracefully  holding  up  her  habit  with 
one  hand,  the  most  regal-looking  little  amazon  fairy 
I  had  ever  seen. 

Of  course  my  ankle  was  well  enough  for  me  to  get 
down  stairs  and  join  the  family  circle  the  foUowmg 
day.  Who  would  not  have  put  pain  aside  to  be  with 
the  Pomfrets  on  such  high  festival  as  thev  held  at 
that  culminating  point  of  the  season,  Christmas 
Day? 

I  could  not  go  to  church,  but  I  was  up  and  dressed, 
and  down  in  the  drawing-room,  ready  to  receive 
them  when  they  returned.  Ida  looked  like  an 
Angola  cat,  —  lovelier  than  ever,  in  gray  or  mauve- 
colored  velvet  and  fur.  What  a  beauty  that  girl 
was  to  be  sure  !  How  could  any  other  woman 
hope  to  be  looked  at  beside  her  ? 

There  was  a  largo  company  to  dinner,  —  a  high- 
born, wealthy  company,  who  were,  to  my  surprise, 
to  the  full  as  joyou.s,  "  rollicking,"  almost  as  any  of 
the  Bohemians  with  whom  I  had  l)een  won't  to  as- 
sociate with  during  my  brother's  life. 

After  dinner  wc  played  at  Spanish  Merchant,  and 
Buried  Cities,  and  then,  as  something  was  said  about 
dancing,  — 

**  Are  you  fond  of  it  ?  "  Guy  Pomfret  asketl  me  in 
a  low  voice,  and  I  answered,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, — 
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"  O  yes ;  but  I  can't  now,"  looking  at  my  ankle. 

He  did  not  say  a  word  more  to  me,  but  turned  to 
bis  kind  old  aunt. 

"  "NVhv  tre:it  her  to  more  dead-sea  fruits  than 
must  be  hers  in  life,"  he  said ;  "Miss  Dunbar  is  fond 
of  dancing,  and  Puck  has  contrived  to  impair  her 
capability  for  gratifying  that  fondness." 

"  Ida  ha-s  contrived,  you  mean,"  the  old  lady 
replied  (I  only  knew  that  she  said  this  afterwards)  : 
"  well,  let  us  tell  stories :  you  begin." 
•■'  So  the  idea  of  dancing  was  given  up,  and  "story- 
telling "  was  made  the  oi'der  of  wh;it  remained  of 
the  evening. 

Guy  Pomfret  reserved  his  contribution  till  the 
last.  Then  he  told  a  pretty  poetical  legend,  about 
an  old  gorgeously  embossed  golden  vase,  with  han- 
dles and  a  cover,  that  had  been  in  the  tamily  for 
generations.  It  was  a  touching,  pretty  story  in  it- 
self, and  he  told  it  touchingly ;  so  much  so  that  I, 
feeling  my  foolish  tears  would  flow  if  I  stiiyed 
listening  to  his  thrilling  voice  any  longer,  went 
away  by  myself  to  the  study. 

Presently  he  followed  me.  I  had  buried  myself 
on  a  couch,  and  was  sobbing  over  the  memory  his 
story  had  evoked :  the  memory  of  my  brilliant, 
bright,  darling  brother,  Avho,  two  rears  ago,  had 
told  us  a  story  of  a  goblet  in  comic  verse. 

He  soon  won  me  to  tell  him  "  what  was  grieving 
me " ;  won  me  to  speak  of  my  dead  brother,  and 
Helen ;  of  our  quiet  life  so  soon  to  be  broken  up, 
and  my  sister's  gentle  beauty,  and  loving  kindness. 
I  even  told  him  of  Guy's  mug. 

"  Some  day  or  other  I  will  tell  you  more  about 
that  than  even  you  know,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  now 
come  back  to  the  others,  or  Ida  will  be  after  us." 

We  went  back,  and  found  that  I  had  been 
missed,  really  missed.  Both  Sir  Guy  and  Ida  asked 
me,  "  where  I  had  been  all  this  time,"  almost  eagerly, 
and  old  Miss  llachael  nodded  and  laughed  at  me, 
and  looked  generally  encouraging. 

A  week  or  two  artcr  this,  I  was  writing  to  Helen, 
and  I  suppose  that  some  of  the  dejection  I  was 
feeling  on  her  account  made  itself  manifest  in  my 
face,  for  Mr.  Pomfret  asked  me,  "  why  I  wrote 
things  that  made  me  feel  miserable,"  and  I  told  him. 

"  You  need  not  lie  parted  from  her  unless  you 
both  like  it,"  he  said  (juickly.  "  I  have  promised 
to  finish  the  romance  of  '  Guy's  Mug'  for  you;  — 
here  it  is."  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  how,  a 
short  time  before,  he  had  gone  into  a  money- 
changer's shop  in  the  Strand,  and  while  he  was  re- 
ceiving English  silver  for  his  French  gold,  a  lady 
had  entered  and  pawned  a  watch  and  a  ring  and  a 
little  silver  goblet  with  the  name  of  "Guy  Dunbar" 
on  it.  "  I  guessed  it  was  my  poor  cousin's  widow 
then,"  he  added,  "and  I  disliked  her  for  what  I 
now  know  was  done  solely  to  save  Guy's  sister; 
ebc  wanted  you  to  come  here,  and  I  for  one  bless 
her  for  the  act,  for,  Gcorgie,  I  want  you  to  stay  v/ith 
me  always." 

So  the  end  of  my  letter  to  Helen  was  all  hope 
and  haj)j)ine83,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  my 
health,  as  Mrs.  Pomfret,  was  drunk  by  all  the  family 
out  of  "  Guv's  Mug." 


A  DANGEROUS  HAND. 
Havk  you  ever  been  in  Switzerland?  No? 
Then  go  to  Thun,  one  of  the  drollest  little  towns  in 
the  worltl,  and  one  of  the  jjleasantcst.  It  stands  in 
a  noble  jiark,  —  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  —  and  at  the 
extremity  of  an  ornamental  peice  of  water  designed 


by  the  very  First  of  Landscape  Gardeners.  The 
houses  and  the  streets  have  entered  into  a  conspir- 
acy with  the  mountains,  with  the  lake,  the  clouds, 
and  the  river,  to  fascinate  and  detain  the  onward 
traveller,  that  he  may  leave  a  little  of  his  cash  in  the 
])lace.  Every  nook  and  lane  is  a  gem  begging  the 
photographer  to  come  and  copy  it;  every  opening 
is  a  scene,  every  wide  space  a  panorama. 

The  town  of  Thun  itself,  small  yet  varied,  quaint 
yet  pretty,  is  one  of  the  most  original  habitations  of 
men.  The  balconies,  the  arched  projecting  roofs, 
and  the  pointed  turrets,  run  each  other  hard  in 
their  rivalry  lor  the  prize  of  attractive  coquetry. 

It  was  Ht  this  same  Tiiun  that  I  first  cauglit  sight 
of  her.  Now,  happily,  I  have  the  right  to  say  //er. 
You  have  seen,  at  some  theatre,  a  lovely  fairy,  in  a 
pork-pie  hat,  step  out  suddenly  from  behind  the 
wings,  charming  all  the  male  beholders  ranging  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fourscore.  That 
morning,  the  drying-ground,  a  little  below  the  mar- 
ket-place, was  full  of  sheets,  —  twenty  times  more 
than  would  be  required  to  serve  as  screens  for  a 
Private  Theatricals.  Behind  them  I  heard  a  silver 
voice  which  said,  "  This  way,  papa !  I  am  sure  this 
is  the  way  to  the  Freienhof "  .... 

They  went  their  way,  through  the  tiny  market, 
into  the  street ;  and  I  think  1  remember  that  she 
walked  very  slowly,  as  if  she  would  have  been  glad 
to  sit  down  and  rest.  I  was  nailed  to  the  spot, 
looking  after  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight.  Of  one 
thing  onlv  was  I  thoroughly  conscious.  I  had  seen 
my  wife,  if  ever  I  was  to  liave  a  wife.  That  face, 
that  figure,  and  that  voice  had  a  rent  in  the  clouds 
of  futurity  through  whose  long  pei"spective  a  secret 
presentiment  showed  me  my  future.  Talk  of  your 
magic-mirrors,  your  enchanted  crystals !  Talk  of 
distant  events  revealed  in  drops  of  ink  !  There  is 
no  magic  like  a  sympathetic  glance. 

The  way  to  the  Freienhof!  It  was  the  very 
hotel  I  was  staying  at.  But  the  direction  they  took 
was  not  the  way  to  the  Freienhof  Were  they  go- 
ing for  a  stroll  of  discovery,  or  had  they  merely 
mistaken  their  way  ?  Time  would  show.  Saith 
the  proverb,  "  Everything  comes  to  him  who  can 
wait."    I  could  wait;  and  did  wait  where  I  was. 

While  wondering  at,  though  perfectly  under- 
standing, the  novel  ferment  which  then  was  work- 
ing within  me,  my  field  of  view  was  ci'ossed  by  a 
solitary  individual  who  was  proceeding  onward  with 
uncertain  steps.  His  make-up  was  fashionable, 
though  i>erhaps  a  little  seedy;  but  that  tells  for 
nothing  on  a  Continental  trip.  His  black  hair 
might  be  a  little  too  ringletty ;  his  whiskers  a  little 
too  Dundrearyish.  His  hat  had  contours  and  lines 
of  beauty  in  its  rim  more  suited  to  Rotten  Row 
than  to  searches  after  the  picturesque.  He  made 
yon  doubt  whether  he  were  a  vert)  gentlemanly  man 
indeed,  or  not  a  gentleman  at  all.  You  must  have 
seen  him  on  some  race-course,  or  somebody  exces- 
sively like  him.  The  face  looked  a  little  tired  and 
worn ;  but  it  bravely  carried  the  cast-iron  smile 
which  is  peculiar  to  opera-tlanccrs  and  jjcople  of 
the  world  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  universal 
amiables. 

"  I  her/  your  par.lon,  sir,"  he  said,  perceiving  me. 
"  I  irallf/  beg  ten  thousand  pardons ;  but  vnuld  you 
do  me  the  very  "reat  favor  to  tell  me  the  way  to  the 
Freienhof?"  lie  italicized  those  words  with  a 
melodious  drawl.  "My  friend,  Sir  Charles,  who 
brought  mc  to  Thun  in  his  carriage,  tried  to  per- 
suade me  to  remain  at  the  IJellevue.  Charming 
house,  excellent  table,  magnificent  view,  good  socio- 
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ty!  Quite,  in  short,  hi//  stylo  of  thing,  sir.  But, 
although  the  Freicnhof  is  only  second-rate,  I  had 
promised  to  go  there, — promised,  sir.  And  when  a 
lady  !•<  in  the  case  —  " 

"Ilan^j  the  fellow  and  his  confidential  talk!"! 
m-unibled  to  niysielf.  "  What  a  nuisance,  to  1)C  so 
interrupted  !  At  such  an  interesting  moment,  too !" 
So,  raising  my  hat,  I  coldly  answered,  "  You  have 
only  to  go  straight  forward ;  take  the  first  turn  to 
the  left,  and  you  will  reach  the  Freierdiof." 

"  Much  obleeged  ;  verf/  much  indeed,"  he  rejoined, 
with  treacly  sauvity.  "  Such  kindness  to  an  utter 
stranger !  Pray  do  me  the  honor  to  accept  my 
card.  You  ai-c  doubtless  at  the  Bellevue?  You 
are  not  going  to  the  Freienhof  ?  " 

"  No,  1  am  not,  sir,"  I  fear  I  growled ;  internally 
mlding,  "  until  I  think  projxjr." 

"  I  tliank  you  very  much.  This  way,  I  think  ?  " 
And,  with  a  honeyed  bow,  he  took  his  leave. 

''Mr.  Percy  Howard!"  I  muttered,  looking  at 
the  canl,  which  1  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  receiv- 
ing. "  Every  Howard  kins  with  Norfolk's  duke. 
For  me,  you  are  too  mealy-mouthed.  But  what 
has  become  of  the  other  parties  V  "  I  had  not  very 
long  to  wait.  As  I  expected,  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter had  taken  the  wrong  turn,  and  were  now  retra- 
cing their  steps.  She  did  not  seem  in  the  least  sur- 
Erised  to  fintl  me  lingering  there ;  nor  did  he,  for 
0  bad  never  given  me  a  thought.  Now,  or  never, 
•was  the  time  to  make  an  attempt  at  sonwlhinc/. 

"  Pi'ay  excuse  me,  sir,"  I  said,  a  little  flurried, 
"  but  I  think  I  overheard  you  mentioning  the  Frei- 
enhof Hotel.  I  am  staying  there,  .and  this  is  the 
■way  to  it.  You  can  i-each  it  almost  immediately. 
But  it  is  still  two  houra  to  the  table  d'hote  dinner ; 
and  if — if  you  are  not  too  tired,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful pra^pcct  close  at  hand,  which  will  well  repay 
you  for  the  trouble  of  mounting  to  it !  " 

"Indeed!  What  do  you  say,  Maria?  Do  you 
think  you  can  manage  a  little  climbing?" 

"  I  should  like  it  above  all  things.  P2ver  since  I 
caught  sight  of  it,  I  have  been  wishing  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  that  brilliant  white  mountain,  —  the 
Bliimlisalp,  I  think." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear.  Let  us  go  to  the  inn,  and 
ask  them  for  a  guide  to  the  spot  which  the  gentle- 
man is  so  obliging  as  to  —  " 

"  Quiti*  needless,  sir,"  I  interposed.  "  I  was  pro- 
ceeding there  when  I  saw  you  pass;  and,  if  you 
allow  nje,  I  will  lead  the  way." 

"  Is  it  far  ?  "  the  papa  replied.  "  Is  it  steep  ?  " 
"  Neither  one  nor  the  other.  To  reach  the  point 
of  view,  we  have  only  to  mount  this  long  covered 
staircase  by  a  series  of  low  stej)s  which  are  suited 
alniast  for  children's  feet.  Is  tlic  young  lady  be- 
ginning to  feel  tired  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  But  if  I  were,  here  is  a  land- 
ing-place whifh  will  give  us  a  minute's  breathing. 
How  curious !  It  is  the  centre  of  five  different 
stairc;tscs,  some  running  up,  and  some  taking  you 
down." 

"  This  one  is  ours.  Let  us  follow  it.  We  have 
reache«l  the  cemetery,  and  have  no  further  to  climb. 
We  have  only  a  few  steps  to  take  on  level  ground  ; 
and  now,  if  yoji  pleiwc,  look  forward." 

"How  beautiful!"  she  exclaimed,  after  a  few 
moments*  pause  ;  "  I  had  no  idea,  until  now,  that 
the  earth  was  capable  of  so  much  beauty.  Never, 
never  shall  I  forget  this  day."  After  gazing  again 
at  the  view,  she  bestowed  on  me  a  look  of  thankful- 
ness which  was  woi-th  all  the  compliment^s  in  the 
world.     This  noble  sight,  enjoyed  in  common,  had 


set  its  seal  on  our  companionship.  We  had  already 
grown  almost  intimate.  It  wjls  understood  between 
us  two  that  we  were  friends,  if  not  something  more. 
"  It  certainly  is  fine,"  assented  the  senior.  "  Mr. 
Howard  would  describe  it  in  his  most  flowery 
style." 

■'Yes,"  said  Maria,  "he  would  indeed;  for  he  is 
not  afraid  to  talk  about  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand. He  confounds  Romans  with  (Jreeks ;  and, 
on  being  made  aware  of  his  mistake,  slijw  out  of  it 
by  calling  them  both  the  ancients." 

"  Y'ou  are  prejudiced,  my  dear,  against  him.  You 
must  try  and  get  over  your  dislike.  I  wonder,  by 
the  way,  if  he  has  arrived." 

In  Swiss  travel  there  is  a  peculiarity  which  is 
])leasant  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  If  you 
are  there  on  any  social  speculati(m,  to  many  off 
your  daughters,  to  make  acquaintances  you  would 
not  be  likely  to  pick  up  at  home,  to  light  upon 
friends  by  unexpected  chances,  you  can't  have  a 
better  place  of  meeting,  nor  a  surer  rendezvous; 
but  if  your  real  aim  be  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  be 
enjoyed  in  poetic  retirement  and  quiet,  you  are 
liable  to  interruption. 

The  fact  is,  that,  as  everybody  except  the  climb- 
ers of  unclimbed  peaks  is  pui-suing  a  Iwaten  track 
from  which  there  is  little  deviation,  if  you  meet  an 
individual  once,  you  are  almost  sure  to  fall  in  with 
him  again.  On  steamer,  in  diligence,  at  glacier 
foot,  by  waterfall,  you  find  faces  which  have  accom- 
panied you  throughout  your  itinerary.  If  i/on  do 
the  Wengern  Alp,  they  go  too  ;  if  you  go  to  see  the 
Giessbach  illuminated,  you  behold  there  ph^'siogno- 
mies  which  you  have  already  beheld  reflecting  day- 
light at  Lucerne,  Berne,  or  Interlachen.  If  you 
like  the  faces,  well  and  good ;  if  you  don't,  their 
tracking  your  heels  so  closely  becomes  wearisome. 
The  only  means  of  escape  from  such  comrades  is  to 
stop  somewhere  for  a  week,  and  let  the  stream  pass. 
The  summer  current  will  bring  in  a  supply  fresh 
from  the  inexhaustible  springs  of  British  life. 

In  this  w.ay,  even  before  they  entered  Switzerland, 
my  charmer's  father  had  picked  up  Mr.  Howard; 
while  Mr.  Howard  had  not  the  least  intention  to 
loose  his  hold  of  his  new  acquaintance.  Hence 
their  expectation  of  meeting  each  other  again  at 
Thun. 

The  slightest  possible  shatle  of  annoyance  at  her 
parent's  partiality  for  his  now-found  friend  over- 
spi*ead  her  face  for  an  instant,  and  then  she  glanced 
again  at  the  landscape.  Turning  to  me,  she  asked, 
"  What  is  that  mountain  which  stands  before  us, — 
that  dark  green  pyramid,  clothed  at  its  base  with 
thick  festoons  of  pine-tree  forest  ?  " 

"  That 's  Hiy  mountain,  —  my  beloved  Nicsen. 
Kvorybody  loves  the  Niestm.  '  All  round  the 
Niescn '  is  a  tonat  as  popular  here  as  '  All  round 
the  Wrekin '  is  in  Shojjshire.  Niescn  is  a  favorite 
name  to  confer  on  dogs  and  railway  locomotives. 
Long  live  the  noble  Niescn!  I  stood  on  his  top 
the  other  day. " 

"  Indeed  !     Is  it  possible  ?  " 
"  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  so  easy,  that  you  can 
make  the  ascent  if  you  choose.** 

"  Ileally !  I  should  enjoy  above  all  things  to  be 
able  to  say  I  had  ascended  a  mountain." 

After  some  discussion,  the  gentleman  agreed  that 
the  ascent  should  be  made.  '•  By  the  way,"  he  con- 
tinued, "my  name  is  William  Greenwood,  of  the 
firm  of  Greenword,  Darkins,  and  Blake,  Manches- 
ter." 
"  And  mine,  sir,  is  Ilenry  Carter,  son  of  the  late 
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John  Edmund  Carter,  formerly  of  Manchester,  lat- 
terly of  Liverpool." 

"  Really !  I  remember  your  father  failed  in  my 
debt,  {jiving  a  dividend  of  eight  and  sixpence  in  the 
pound." 

'•  Yes,  sir,  he  did ;  and  five  years  afterwards  paid 
you  in  full,  with  interest." 

"  True ;  like  an  honorable  man  as  he  was.  To 
think  of  meeting  poor  Carter's  son  in  this  way,  by 
chance !  He  left  you,  I  believe,  not  so  very  badly 
ofl'?" 

"  I  am  rich,  by  living  within  my  income." 

"  And  you  are  strolling  about  here,  I  suppase,  like 
tlie  rest  of  us,  without  any  definite  purpose  ?  " 

"  I  am  trying  to  put  a  little  method  into  my  trip 
by  comparing,  for  my  own  private  satisfaction,  the 
respective  merits  of  several  well-known  eminences 
which  are  reached  on  foot  with  no  great  exertion. 
I  scramble  from  one  hill-top  to  anotlier,  and  note 
which  pleases  me  best." 

"  The  volume  under  your  arm  is  doubtless  your 
guide-book.  There  are  so  many,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  between  them." 

"It  is  nothing  so  commonplace  as  that,  but  a 
resource  for  a  rainy  day  or  a  leisure  hour.  It  is  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Hand,  by  Desbarrolles,  in  which 
the  science  of  chiromancy  is  fully  and  seriously 
expounded." 

"  A  revival  of  an  old  delusion.  But  if  people  will 
pry  into  futurity,  one  form  of  the  folly  is  as  good  as 
another.  You  will  tell  us  about  it  by  and  by ;  it  is 
time  now  that  we  think  of  dinner." 

At  dinner,  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  securing 
the  seat  next  to  her.  Opposite  to  us  was  Mr.  Percy 
Howard,  looking  anything  but  pleased  at  the  favor 
I  enjoyed.  Maria  (that  I  now  knew  to  be  her 
delightful  name)  did  not  like  him  more  than  I  did, 
and  received  his  advances  with  undisguised  cold- 
ness. I  fancied  I  observed  that  the  waiter  behind 
us  was  strange  in  his  manner  towards  him,  as  if  Mr. 
Howard  paid  too  particular  attention  to  the  polish 
of  the  forks  and  spoons  within  his  reach.  To  the 
discussion  of  our  Nicsen  project  Mr.  Howar.l 
listened  with  open  ears.  It  was  agreed  that  I 
should  go  forward  to  "VVlmmis,  the  village  at  the 
base  of  the  mountiiin,  to  secure  horses  up  it,  and 
bedrooms  in  the  little  hotel  at  its  top,  and  that  they 
would  drive  there  early  the  following  morning  to 
commence  the  ascent  immediately. 

Next  day,  I  bade  a  brief  good  by  to  the  father 
and  daughter,  and  reached  Wimmis,  where  every 
arrangement  was  speedily  made.  During  the  inn- 
gossip  of  the  afternoon,  singular  inquiries  were  put 
to  me  respecting  the  strangers  then  at  Thun.  I  an- 
swered tlicm  as  well  as  1  could,  but  what  in  truth 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  the  expected  arrival 
of  my  fair  one  to-morrow. 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  my  new  friends  ; 
but  they  were  not  alone.  Mr.  Howard  had  fastened 
himself  upon  them,  and  with  him  a  gentlemanly 
young  fellow  enough,  —  rather  too  finespun,  —  an  ae- 
(juaintance  of  his,  whom  I  had  noticed  at  the  table 
d'hote.  As  soon  as  they  alighted  we  set  off,  myself 
alone  on  foot,  the  rest  of  the  party  on  horseback. 

The  ascent  of  the  Niesen  was  glorious.  Maria 
(by  whose  side  I  walked,  telling  her  guide  to  pro- 
ceed in  advance)  was  in  ecstasies  at  the  harmony  of 
sights  and  sounds,  at  the  tinkling  of  bells  from  cows 
and  goats,  with  the  stream  of  the  Simme  rushing  be- 
low. Every  turn  of  the  zigzag  path  presented  us 
with  a  fresh  point  of  view.  As  we  mounted  higher, 
all  was  rei)Ose  ;  soft  colors  —  melting  hues  of  green 


and  brown  —  met  our  delighted  eyes.  The  air  was 
pure  and  balmy  ;  our  minds,  elevated  by  the  scenery, 
entirely  forgot  the  lower  world,  the  roar  of  city  car- 
riages, and  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

We  met  sledges  laden  with  mountain  cheese, 
gliding  down  gently  over  the  grass ;  we  passed  men 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  loads  of  wine  and  other 
provisions  for  consumption  at  the  summit.  We 
scaled,  one  after  the  other,  the  three  separate  masses 
which  together  constitute  the  Niesen. 

At  la.st  we  reached  the  highest  pinnacle.  I  make 
no  attempt  to  describe  the  panorama  it  commands. 
It  made  us  regardless  of  everything  else,  I  believe, 
except  each  other's  presence.  We  drank  in  with 
our  eyes  the  snowy  peaks,  the  outspread  lakes,  the 
meandering  streams.  And  then  —  and  then  —  the 
Alpine  air  reminded  everybody  that  meal-time  was 
approaching.  The  little  hotel,  crouching  in  a  hol- 
low not  fiir  from  the  top,  opened  its  hospitable 
doors.  We  dined.  While  dining,  a  cloud  envel- 
oped the  mountain.  So  the  evening  had  to  be 
beguiled  with  talk,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Greenwood  referred  to  my  studies  in  palmistry. 

It  was  only  natural  that  so  obsolete  an  art  should 
be  disdainfully  regarded  by  Mr.  Howard  and  his 
friend. 

"  Will  you  look  at  my  hand,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment ?  "  asked  the  fine  young  gentleman,  with  a 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  contemptuous  defiance. 
"  Tell  us,  if  you  can,  what  it  indicates." 

"  I  need  not  look  at  it ;  I  have  only  to  take  it,"  I 
replied,  passing  his  hand  between  my  own.  "  Its 
character  is  apparent  to  the  touch.  Its  objects,  ten- 
dencies, and  occupations  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word.  Pleasure."  The  fine  young  gentleman  with- 
drew his  hand  from  mine  and  turned  as  red  as  a 
fresh-boiled  lobster. 

"  One  minute  longer,"  I  said,  resuming  it.  "  There 
are  also  good  points  about  it  which  only  require  ex- 
ercise and  development.  There  is  no  want  of  intel- 
lect. There  is  also  right-mindedness  and  sense  of 
duty  which  may  one  day  get  the  upper  hand  of  van- 
ity and  self-indulgence."  The  fine  young  gentle- 
man, abashed  and  thoughtful,  resumed  his  seat  with- 
out a  word. 

"  What  do  you  read  on  this  ?  "  inquired  Maria, 
blushing  slightly  as  she  offered  her  hand. 

"  I  read  a  good  deal,"  I  gravely  replied,  after 
carefully  examining  first  one  hand  and  then  the 
other.  "  Y'ou  dearly  love  all  those  about  you  ;  and, 
when  you  marry,  you  will  dearly  love  your  husband. 
But  I  see  a  wilfulness  which  might  compromise 
your  happiness.  Y'^ou  would  risk  a  great  deal,  and 
might  even  sacrifice  your  real  welfare,  to  have  your 
own  way  in  everything.  That  is  your  great  danger, 
—  the  spirit  of  domination.  But  I  see  correctmg 
influences.  You  will  direct  ably,  but  you  will  also 
consult  You  will  consider  other  people's  wislies  as 
well  as  your  own,  when  you  find  them  reasonable." 

During  this  horoscopic  speech,  Mr.  Greenwood 
grew  more  and  more  attentive. 

"  Y'ou  have  hit  off  Maria  neatly  enough,"  he  said. 
"  Let  us  now  see  what  you  will  make  of  me."  So 
saying,  he  frankly  held  out  his  hand,  turning  back 
his  coat-cuiF,  to  display  wrist  and  all.  It  was  an 
honest,  prepot:sessing-looking  hand,  independent  of 
any  rules  of  palmistry. 

"  This  hand,"  I  said,  "  is  one  in  ten  thousand.  In 
the  first  place,  sir,  you  are  a  lucky  man.  If  you 
were  not  oorn  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth,  it 
very  soon  found  its  way  thither.  Ill-luck  never 
strikes  you ;  when  it  threatens  to  hit  you,  it  glances 
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aside.  Your  ven*  losses  have  turned  out  gains  in 
the  end.  Your  life  will  be  long ;  your  health  good, 
as  it  ever  has  been.  Intriguers  have  never  succeed- 
ed in  taking  you  in.  You  loved  your  wife  tenderly ; 
and  you  have  never  married  again,  only  because 
you  love  your  daughter  with  equal  tenderness." 

"  Anybody  can  prophesj'  in  that  style,"  said  Mr. 
Howard,  impatiently,  "without  knowing  much  of 
the  secrets  of  nature.  Tliere  is  little  risk  of  mak- 
ing a  blunder  by  supposing  a  young  man  in  brilliant 
health  and  of  ample  means  to  be  fond  of  pleasure  ; 
that  a  pretty  girl  should  love  her  husband,  after 
being  loved  by  him ;  that  an  only  daughter,  with  no 
mother  to  consult,  should  like  to  have  her  own  way, 
as  I  am  sure  she  ought ;  that  a  gentleman  with  a 
fortune  should  be  fortunate,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  prosperity  is  prosperous.  Chiromancy 
like  that  is  a  farce.  A  gj'psy  at  a  fair  would  tell 
you  as  much  or  more.  As  to  long  life,  continued 
health,  permanent  welfare,  and  success,  —  they  are 
too  pleasant  not  to  be  put  into  a  prediction  when 
there  is  any  wish  to  ingratiate  one's  self  with  the  par- 
ties practised  upon." 

"  If  I  had  seen  in  those  hands  the  reverse  of  what 
I  did,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  say  so.  Still, 
your  criticism  is  not  without  apparent  foundation. 
I  may  seem  to  be  making  plausible  guesses.  That  I 
have  not  spoken  by  guess  is  easily  proved ;  lor 
here  is  the  book  I  go  by.  I  can  quote  you  the  rules 
it  gives." 

"  Mere  quackerj' ;  you  will  never  convince  me 
there  is  anything  in  it." 

"  I  am  not  myself  convinced  that  there  is.  Tlie 
rcsijonsibility  rests  with  Desbarrolles.  He  tells  me 
that  there  is  a  hand  which  is  essentially  voluptuous, 
giving  itself  up  to  indolent  indulgence,  and  yet 
ardent  after  pleasure.  It  is  a  plump  hand,  almost 
swollen ;  its  fingers  are  smooth  and  tapering,  thick  at 
their  ba«e,  and  with  no  knots  or  irregularities  of  form. 
Its  skin  is  white  and  glossy,  looking  as  if  dirt  would 
not  adhere  to  it,  sunshine  tan  it,  nor  frost  redden  it. 
It  is  dimpled ;  the  palm  is  fleshy,  the  root  of  the 
thumb  very  largely  developed.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  beautiful  hand.  I  think  your  friend's 
hand  answers  to  this." 

*'  And  so  does  every  lady's  and  gentleman's." 

"  Then,"  said  .Mr.  Greenwood,  "  let  us  now  see 
what  your  horoscope  reveals." 

"  No,  indeed,  the  thing  is  too  childish ;  it  is  too 
palpable  a  piece  of  foolery,"  Mr.  Howard  rej)lled. 

"  At  least  by  way  of  pastime,"  Maria  pleaded. 

"  We  ought  all  to  take  our  turns,"  urged  the 
plump-handed  friend. 

"  Be  it,  then,  as  you  please,"  said  Howard,  offer- 
ing his  hand  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

1  looked  at  it  for  some  time  aghast ;  then  took  the 
other  and  examined  it ;  and  then  let  both  drop 
without  uttering  a  syllable. 

"  You  give  no  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Greenwood. 

"  I  would  rather  not." 

"I  thought  how  it  would  be,"  said  Howard. 
*'  He  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  palmistr)*." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  give  unnecessary  pain,"  I 
explained,  "and  on  those  hands  I  see  thmgs  not 
pleasant  to  read." 

"  Out  with  them  at  once,"  said  the  friend.  "  They 
arc  harmless  if  they  are  not  true." 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  must,  I  must.  You  will  not  be 
offended.  Tlie  Line  of  the  Heart  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible :  faithlessness,  evil  tendencies.  The  Satur- 
nian  Line  runs  straight  from  the  base  of  the  middle 
finger  quite  up  to  the  wrist :  chances  of  imprison- 


ment and  other  heavy  tribulations.  The  Mount  of 
Mercury  excessively  developed  ;  adroitness,  not  al- 
ways restrained  by  scniples ;  skill  in  the  arts  of 
daily  life,  in  writing  and  calligraphy,  for  instance. 
I  now  understand  what  prompted  you  to  take  tra- 
cings of  the  signatures  m  the  travellers'  books  at 
sundry  hotels." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  I  am  completing  a  friend's  collection 
of  autographs." 

"  This  talent,  combined  with  the  evil  influence  of 
the  forked  and  crooked  Line  of  the  Head,  might 
tempt  men  less  easy  in  their  circumstances  to  pro- 
cure cash  by  means  of  forgery." 

"  But,  sir,  there  is  a  limit  to  pleasantry  —  " 

"  It  is  the  book  which  speaks,  not  I.  Here  it  is 
all,  chapter  and  verse." 

At  that  moment  the  waitress  of  the  hotel  entered, 
and  presented  Howard  with  a  letter  of  business-like 
aspect. 

He  opened  and  read  it.  For  an  instant  he  seemed 
surprised,  not  to  say  stunned  ;  but  recovered  himself 
immediately. 

"  How  unfortunate ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  How  very 
mal  a  propoa  !  I  am  obliged  to  leave  your  delight- 
ful society ! " 

"  Not  to-night  surely  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it.  My  friend.  Lord  Cas- 
tellinthaire,  sends  word  that  he  is  suddenly  taken 
ill,  and  begs  me  to  join  him  at  Brienz  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  not  only  must  I 
tear  myself  away,  but  I  have  left  at  Thun,  with  the 
bulk  of  my  baggage,  all  the  cash  not  required  for 
this  little  excursion." 

"  That  need  not  disturb  you,"  said  Mr.  Green- 
wood. "  I  can  let  you  have  something  till  wc  meet 
again.     How  much  will  you  like  ?  " 

"  You  are  exceedingly  kind.  If  we  say  ten 
pounds  —  " 

"  That  is  not  enough.  You  don't  know  when  you 
may  get  back  to  Thun.  Take  twenty  :  or,  we  '11  say 
five-and-twenty.     I  have  my  check-book,  —  " 

"  No,  no,  my  very  dear  sir :  no  check,  I  thank 
you.  I  appreciate  your  kindness  all  the  same ;  in- 
deed I  do.  Ten  pounds  will  be  quite  suflicient,  — 
quite." 

"  Yes ;  but  ray  check-book !  I  had  it  a  little 
while  ago.  It  was  in  the  pocket  of  my  paletot,  in 
the  room  where  we  washed  our  hands  before  din- 
ner." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  hinted,  "  by  an  accidental  mistake, 
it  has  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Percv  Howard's  pale- 
tot, not  being  able,  in  the  twilight,  to  distinguish 
that  gentleman's  pocket  from  its  own  usual  resting- 
place." 

"  Your  joke  is  a  little  too  absurd,"  said  Mr. 
Greenwood,  tickled  at  the  notion,  nevertheless,  and 
handing  with  a  smile  a  ten-pound  note  to  Mr.  How- 
ard. 

"  Very  much  obliged,"  said  the  recipient  "  But 
you,  sir,"  to  me,  "  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  an  insult,"  I  replied,  "  nor  yet  a  joke; 
but  a  serioiLs  suggestion.  Do,  if  you  please,  reel  in 
your  pockets,  and  try  if  you  cannot  find  it  there." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  sir,"  thundcre<l  Howard, 
simulating  virtuous  indignation,  and  working  him- 
self into  a  theatrical  rage.  "  I  am  used  to  be  treated 
as  a  gentleman ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  lady's  pres- 
ence—  " 

"  Softly  ! "  I  said.  "  The  case  is  very  simple. 
Mr.  Greenwood's  check-book  is  missing.  Oblige 
us  by  helping  us  to  find  it  Search  if  it  has  not 
wandered  somewhere,  quite  by  accident,  of  course. 
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You  have  his  UMi-pound  note  ;  I  am  sure  lie  has  no 
wish  to  deprive  you  of  it.  But  —  did  you  notice 
my  p;ui(lc  thi.s  morning  V  —  the  man  who  carried  my 
kna|»5iick  up  the  Kiesen  ?  He  is  an  ai^ent  of  the 
Swiss  police.  The  man  who  led  Miss  Greenwood's 
Lorse,  and  afterwards  went  on  before  us,  is  another. 
They  are  hunting:  up  a  little  additional  evidence 
against  a  jierson  about  whom  they  already  entertain 
pi-ave  suspicions.  They  are  in  the  house,  within  a 
moment's  call.  Shall  we  ask  for  their  assistance  to 
find  the  check-book  ?  " 

•'  Dear  me  !  How  very  strange  ! "  he  ejaculated, 
with  well-acted,  because  unblushing  surprise.  "  Here 
it  is  !  That  I  should  not  have  I'elt  it  before !  It 
must  have  fallen  from  your  coat  upon  mine,  and 
worked  itself  in,  in  the  hurry  of  dressing.  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  such  a  triile  should  have  caused  us 
a  moment's  uneasiness.  I  am  uncommonly  delighted 
to  have  found  it." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  I  dryly  rejoined.  "  But  allow 
me  to  hint  that,  however  much  we  may  regret  to 
lose  your  company,  the  climate  of  Switzerland 
hardly  agrees  with  you,  and  it  might  be  prudent  to 
change  an  air  which  is  too  sharp  for  you.  Mr.  and 
Miss  Greenwood,  as  well  as  myself,  would  be  sorry 
to  see  you  —  confined  —  to  your  room." 

"  You  are  probably  right,"  he  replied,  unabashed. 
"  I  shall  probably  follow  your  friendly  advice.  The 
Alps  do  not  quite  suit  me.  It  is  a  lovely  evening,  — 
bright  moonlight,  —  for  a  leisurely  stroll  down  the 
Niesen.  I  cannot  miss  the  path,  I  shall  leave  the 
horse  here,  to  avoid  wakinw  up  the  people  at  Wim- 
mis  ;  you  can  make  use  of  it  yourself  to-morrow.  I 
want  no  guide.  Those  men  — "  he  hesitatingly 
added. 

"  I  think  you  can  do  without  either  of  them.  They 
are  probably  sup])ing  below  in  the  kitchen,  and  you 
can  leave  by  the  front  door  of  the  hotel.  The  Swiss 
authorities  (who  like  things  to  go  on  smoothly)  had 
just  as  soon  avoid  any  unpleasantness  which  might 
liave  the  effect  of  alarming  strangers.  I  think  they 
would  not  be  displeased  if  you  left  their  jurisdiction 
without  being  detained  by  any  untoward  event,  — 
arrested,  for  instance,  —  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  most  considerate.  By  the 
way,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  change  this 
ten-pound  note  for  French  gold  ?  It  will  be  so  much 
more  handy." 

"  Most  assuredly.     Here  it  is." 

"  A  thousand  thanks.  Good  night.  I  wish  you 
all  a  veri/  good  night." 

He  left  the  room  with  a  most  graceful  bow,  with- 
out a  blush  on  his  face  or  a  falter  on  his  tongue.  He 
was  gone.  We  looked  at  each  other  for  a  while  in 
eilence. 

"  Well,  I  never ! "  Miss  Greenwood  at  last  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Nor  I,  exactly,"  rejoined  her  father. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  hav- 
injj  the  worth  of  my  signature  tested,"  the  young 
epicurean  (luietly  observed. 

"  But  tell  us,"  said  Mr.  Greenwood,  "  how  you 
came  to  find  out  this  gentleman's  real  character  and 
avocations.     It  was  not  all  chiromancy  —  eh  V  " 

"  Well,  the  facts  are  these.  I  had  heard  rumors 
at  Tbun.  The  Sunday  evening  I  spent  at  Wimmis 
waiting  for  your  arrival,  I  was  alone.  The  showery 
weather  kept  me  in-doors.  No  doubt  you  have  been 
haunt«d  by  the  ghost  of  a  tune  ;  that  evening  I  was 
haunted  by  God  save  the  Queen.  It  would  never 
finish.     Just  as  the  first  strain  was  over  for  the 


twentieth  time,  and  it  was  the  second  strain's  turn 
to  come  on  —  Make  her  victorious,  Happy  and  glo- 
rious —  I  heard  it  taken  up  by  a  chorus  of  voices 
without.  AVas  it  the  force  of  imagination  ?  I 
opened  the  window.  No,  it  was  not.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Niesen,  God  save  the  Queen  is  a  popular  air. 

"  When  the  chorus  had  died  away,  I  left  the  win- 
dow open,  to  enjoy  the  rushing  sound  of  the  Simme's 
waters  and  the  wind  whispering  among  the  fir-trees. 
My  thoughts  were  running  on  anything  rather  than 
Mr.  Percy  Howard's  concerns,  Avhen  grave  voices 
in  solemn  debate  rpse  from  immediately  beneath  the 
window.  I  looked,  and  there  was  the  Council  of 
Village  Notables  assembled,. stiindin^  in  the  open  air 
in  decorous  order,  in  spite  of  the  ram.  One  of  the 
leaders  was  the  landlord  of  the  inn.  Amongst  other 
things,  they  discussed  the  expected  presence  of,  and 
the  measures  to  be  taken  with  respect  to,  a  suspi- 
cious stranger,  who  could  be  no  other  than  our 
departed  friend.  Afler  the  meeting  had  broken 
up,  the  subject  was  resumed  in  the  public  room. 
The  landlord  advised  forbearance  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  making  any  fuss,  whilst  another  excited 
advocate  for  the  purging  Switzerland  of  all  scum 
whatsoever,  broke  wine-glass  after  wine-glass  by 
thumping  them  on  the  table  to  enfoi'cc  his  argu- 
ments. Between  the  two,  I  heard  enough  to  remove 
from  my  mind  all  doubt  or  uncertainty.  You  have 
witnessed  the  sequel,  and  how  chiromancy  helped 
me  to  bring  about  the  de'twriement." 

"  And  so  the  two  men  who  acted  as  our  guides 
iare  detectives  on  the  track  of  our  accomplished 
friend  V  " 

"  They  are  honest,  simple,  hard-working  peasants, 
and  no  more  policemen  than  you  or  I.  It  was  a 
sudden  idea  of  mine  to  invest  them  with  that  char- 
acter, and  you  have  seen  the  effect  of  a  guilty  con- 
science." 

"But  tell  me  now,  seriously,  Carter.  Do  you 
reallv  believe  in  chiromancy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  enough  about  it  to  believe  it. 
Without  chiromancy,  it  is  possible  to  form  some 
opinion  of  the  persons  who  cross  our  path.  But 
you  see  at  least  that  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  a 
formidable  weapon  to  artful  persons.  If  it  could 
but  give  me  the  hand  of  her  I  love,  that  is  all  I 
wish  or  care  for." 

!Mr.  Greenwood  opened  liis  eyes,  and  kept  silence, 
—  the  best  move  a  man  can  make  on  many  occa- 
sions. Perhaps  he  did  not  understand,  I  thought ; 
or,  understanding,  was  his  silence  consent '? 

I  believe  we  all  slept  sweetly  and  soundly  in  that 
lone  wooden  inn  on  the  top  of  the  Niesen.  We  had 
agreed  not  to  ask  the  sunrise  to  wait  for  us  to  wit- 
ness it.  We  breakfasted  together ;  took  a  last  lin- 
gering look  at  the  wondrous  landscape  spread  around 
us,  and  then  wended  our  way  downwards.  Aloft, 
was  the  silence  of  the  wilderness ;  in  descending, 
rural  sounds  again  met  our  cars.  There  was  the 
tinkling  of  bells  worn  by  cows  and  goats,  like  dis- 
tant village-peals  ringing  changes.  The  rush  of 
waters  and  the  rustling  of  leaves  were  once  more 
audible. 

On  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountain,  Maria 
alighted  from  her  horse.  Talking  her  father's  arm 
on  one  side  and  mine  on  the  other,  she  said  to  him, 
"  I  have  become  acquainted  with  a  secret,  which 
ought  not  to  remain  a  secret  between  us  three.  Mr. 
Carter  and  I  are  engaged,  if  we  can  only  obtain 
your  permission.  Won't  you  let  me  have  my  own 
way,  just  for  this  once?  Yes,  dear  father,  I  am 
sure  you  will." 
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Instead  of  looking  inunensely  Jistonished,  Mr. 
Greenwood  kissed  his  dan;;hter  affectionately,  and 
gave  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 

AN  ENGINE-ROOM  STORY. 

Qs  a  cold  frosty  December,  a  few  years  ago,  I 
wjis  a  passenger  on  board  the  fine  steamer  "  Queen," 

from  London  to .     The  voyage  is  not  a  very 

long  one ;  but  wc  were  several  dajs  at  sea,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I  struck  up  pretty  much  of  an  acciuaint- 
ance  with  the  second  engineer  of  the  ship.  I  have 
always  had  a  taste,  rather  imaginative  than  scien- 
tific, for  watching  the  working  of  powerful  machin- 
ery ;  the  evenings  were  too  cold  to  allow  of  my 
remiining  long  on  deck ;  and  I  was  often  glad  to 
exchange  for  a  time  the  saloon  stove  for  the  bright 
glow  of  the  boiler  furnaces,  and  the  company  of  the 
passengers  for  a  chat  in  the  engine-room  with  my 
friend  the  engineer.  Ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  it  was  his  watch,  generally  found  me  seated 
by  iiis  side  on  the  platform  that  ran  around  the  tops 
of  the  cylinders,  whence  he  could  in  a  moment  hear 
any  wonl  passed  from  the  deck,  had  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  handles  of  the  engines,  could  see  the  fire- 
doors  and  stoke-hole,  with  the  glass  gauges  in  front 
of  tlie  boilers ;  and  even  whilst  chatting  with  me, 
could  be  constantly  alive  to  the  smallest  escape  of 
steam,  or  the  least  jarring  or  chirping  sound  which 
told  to  his  practised  eyes  or  eai-s  that  something 
about  the  machinery  required  lubrication  or  adjust- 
ment. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  my 
acquaintance,  Angove:  he  wjis  simply  an  honest, 
straightforward,  intelligent,  self-educated  mechanic ; 
one,  in  short,  of  a  class  very  numerous  among  our 
steamboat  engineers.  He  was  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  had  spent  nearly  half  that  time  at  sea,  in 
many  services  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  lie 
had  been  in  action  on  bo?rd  of  a  Brazilian  steam- 
sloop  ;  had  nearly  died  from  the  intense  heat  in  the 
engme-room  of  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boat  in 
the  Red  Sea ;  had  been  wrecked  in  a  West  India 
mail-steamer,  and  afterwards  di.>-charge(l  from  the 
service  for  a  smuggling  transaction,  with  which  he 
vowed  that  he  himself  had  really  nothing  to  do ;  was 
at  the  time  the  late  war  broke  out  serving  on  board 
a  Russian  war-steamer,  whicli  of  course  he  left  as 
soon  as  po.«sible ;  had  served  on  board  a  river-boat 
on  tlie  Mississippi,  and  another  on  the  Ilooghly  ;  and 
had  seen  many  a  strange  event  in  these  and  other 
services,  fi*om  the  plain  matter-of-fact  point  of  view 
natural  to  his  temperament  and  education. 

Ojie  evening  we  were  slipping  along  fast  under 
steam  and  canvas,  with  the  wind  and  sea  on  the 
bourn ;  and  the  ship,  though  not  pitching  much,  was 
rolling  a  good  deal.  I  came  shivering  off  the  deck, 
where  I  had  been  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  moonlight, 
and  seated  myself  in  my  accustomed  place  on  the 
engine-room  platform,  enjoying  tiie  warm  glow  from 
the  fiu-naces.  Angove  had  just  lit  a  cigar  which  I 
gave  him.  when  a  slight  escape  of  steam  from  one  of 
the  valve  stuffing-boxes  arrested  his  attention.  Tlie 
plattbrm  on  which  we  had  our  seat  was  on  a  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  cylinders,  with  a  railing  nearly 
breast-higli  Ijetween  it  and  the  engini-s  ;  ami  to  get 
at  the  stiilfing-box  in  question  it  wad  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  bars  of  the  par- 
allel motion,  to  wjiit  until  the  engine  took  her  down- 
stroke,  and  then  vault  in  over  the  rail  U>  the  ton  of 
the  cylinder-cover,  before  she  came  up  again.  Tak- 
ing a  simnncr,  to  screw  down  the  gland,  Angove 


awaited  the  proper  moment,  and  vaulted  over  the 
rail ;  but  at  that  instant  tlio  ship  took  a  heavier  roll 
than  ordinary,  his  foot  .slipped  on  the  greasy,  slop- 
ing surface  of  the  fiJse  cover,  and  he  had  the  nar- 
rowest escape  possible  from  being  precipitated  head- 
long among  the  working  parts  of  the  macliinery. 
lie  saved  himself  just  in  time  by  catching  hold  of 
the  cylinder  cross-head  ;  but  this  cross-head  worked 
up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  one  of  the  deck-beams, 
and  before  he  could  withdraw  his  hand  the  two  were 
nearly  close  together;  the  smallest  conceivable 
space  of  time  longer,  and  his  hand  would  have  been 
crushed  between  them :  such  close  work  was  it,  in- 
deed, that  he  actually  felt  the  squeeze,  and  the  skin 
was  red  with  the  pres.sure. 

I  know  I  was  terribly  frightened,  and  started  up 
pale  and  horror-struck  ;  but  Angove  finished  his 
work  coolly,  vaulted  out  again  over  the  rail,  and 
seated  himself  at  my  side,  a  little  pale,  but  perfectly 
calm  and  self-possessed,  and  smoked  away  his  cigar 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  cried,  "  what  a  naiTow  es- 
cape !     I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  you." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  it  was  close  work ! 
But,  thank  God,  it  is  all  right.  A  very  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second  longer  "  —  looking  at  his  hand  — 
"  and  my  power  of  using  hammer  and  chisel 
would  n't  have  been  of  much  account." 

We  sat  for  some  minutes  without  speaking;  both, 
no  doubt,  meditating  on  what  had  occurred  ;  and 
then,  full  of  the  subject,  I  said,  — 

"  It  must  be  very  dangerous  work,  going  about 
the  engines  in  really  bad  weather  ?  " 

"  Yes  it  is,"  he  said,  "  especially  in  some  engine- 
rooms  ;  nearly  as  bad,  I  think,  as  it  is  for  the  sailors 
to  go  aloft.  But  I  have  always  been  very  fortu- 
nate." 

"  Did  you  never  meet  with  an  accident  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  was  very  near  one 
once,  —  a  worse  one  perhaps  than  even  this  would 
have  been,  —  and  yet  it  was  not  exactly  an  acci- 
dent either. 

"  What  was  it,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  don't 
much  like  to  speak ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  never  told 
tlie  whole  story  to  any  one  ;  but  I  think  a  sufficient- 
ly long  time  has  now  elapsed,  and  I  may  as  well 
give  it  to  you  since  you  are  pleased  to  say  yon  like 
hearing  my  little  adventures. 

"It  was  many  years  ago,  when  the  Californian 
gold-diggings  were  attracting  everybody's  attention, 
that  I  went  out  as  thiixl  engineer  of  a  steamer  from 
Panama  to  San  Francisco.  I  liked  the  captain 
very  much,  and  I  had  known  him  by  sight  before, 
though  he  did  n't  know  me  ;  for  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, he  had  several  times  come  on  board  a  ship 
to  which  I  then  belonged  at  New  York,  to  see  the 
caj)tain,  who  wjis  a  friend  of  his.  Once  or  twice,  he 
had  brought  off  his  wife  and  little  daughter  with 
him, — such  a  sweet,  lady-like  young  woman,  and 
such  a  dear  little  girl!  —  I  recollect  taking  them 
down  once  and  showing  the  engines,  —  and  the 
lady  a])peared  so  fond  of  her  husband  I  I  wondered 
how  he  could  leave  them  to  come  on  this  station,  in 
that  lawless  time  of  gold-seeking.  Our  chief  en- 
gineer, too,  was  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  one  who 
knew  his  work  well ;  the  second  was  n't  a  bad  fel- 
low either,  though  too  fond  of  his  glass ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  officers  and  crew  were  not  plea.sant  ship- 
mates. The  ship  was  not  a  comfortable  one  to  me 
in  any  respect,  and  I  soon  determined  that  my  first 
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voyage  in  her  should  be  my  last,  though  we  had 
first-nite  wages  to  induce  us  to  stick  by  the  ship  at 
San  Francisco,  and  not  run  away  to  the  gold-dig- 
gings. 

"  We  arrived  out  safely,  without  any  adventure ; 
but  we  had  to  wait  a  long  time  thei-e  before  we 
could  sail  on  our  homeward  voyage.  NotwithstJind- 
ing  all  precautions,  a  great  many  of  our  crew  ran 
away,  and  it  was  impossible  to  replace  them :  in- 
deed, the  harbor  was  full  of  ships  lying  useless  there 
for  want  of  crews  to  take  them  away.  But  we  had 
also  another  loss,  and  a  great  one,  in  our  chief  engi- 
neer. He  had  been  ailing  on  the  voyage  out,  and  he 
died,  poor  fellow  !  whilst  we  were  lying  in  the  harbor. 
Our  second  was  not  exactly  the  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  engines,  being,  as  I  have  said,  rather 
too  fond  of  drink,  and  the  captain,  we  heard,  was 
trying  all  he  could  do  to  get  some  one  in  our  chief's 
place.  Macpherson,  the  second,  was  of  course  very 
indignant  at  this  —  but  so  it  was. 

"  I  should  think  we  must  have  been  quite  two 
months  at  San  Francisco  before  we  were  ready  to  sail 
again,  —  for  you  must  understand  that  we  were  not 
a  regular  packet  on  the  station,  but  had  been  spe- 
cially chartered  for  the  voyage  out,  —  and  we  thought 
that  we  were  going,  after  all,  without  any  new  chief 
engineer.  We,  in  the  engine-room,  were  pleased  at 
this,  for  Macpherson  was  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow 
enough,  except  for  that  fault  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  a  first-rate  workman ;  but,  on  the  very 
last  day  before  sailing,  the  captain,  of  whom  we  had 
seen  but  little  for  some  time  past,  came  on  board 
with  a  person  whom  he  introduced  to  the  engine- 
room  hands  as  their  new  chief. 

"  lie  was  not  the  only  new  arrival  on  board. 
There  were  a  few — very  few  —  passengers;  and  a 
lady,  who  I  heard,  to  my  astonishment,  was  the  cap- 
tain's wife,  whom  he  had  married  since  we  had  been 
at  San  Francisco.  Now,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  I  had  seen  his  wife  and  little  daughter  but  a 
short  time  before,  so  you  may  think  how  much  I 
was  surprised  at  seeing  this  other  woman  brought 
on  board  as  his  wife  now.  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  our  captain,  whom  I  had  taken  for  a 
diflerent  sort  of  man;  but  it  was  all  no  business 
of  mine,  so  I  held  my  tongue  about  it.  This  new 
woman  that  he  had  now  was  very  handsome,  cer- 
tainly, though  of  a  bold,  masculine  style  of  beauty, 
and  with  such  an  eye !  I  thought  I  should  n't  ex- 
actly like  her  for  a  wife  myself;  though  she  was 
really  handsome,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  any 
man  should  be  taken  up  with  her. 

"  Right  or  wron^,  I  form  my  opinions  of  people 
pretty  quickly ;  and  I  did  n't  like  our  new  chief.  He 
was  qui(!t  and  mild  in  his  manners  certainly,  — won- 
derfully so  for  that  time,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  — 
but  there  wjis  a  wild,  dissipated,  wicke<i  look,  if  you 
understand  me,  in  his  eye,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
tell  that  he  could  be  very  different  if  he  chose.  I 
could  not  help  remarking  to  Macpherson,  that  I 
thought  we  had  a  rum  one  to  deal  with  now ;  and 
he  replied  that  he  should  like  to  know  his  history, 
for  he  guessed  it  was  a  strange  one. 

"  One  thing  was  evident  to  me  from  the  first 
time  he  came  into  the  engine-room,  —  he  was  not 
a  practical  working  engineer.  That  he  knew  some- 
thmg  about  eiigincis  was  plain;  and  he  gave  his 
orders  with  decision,  and  without  any  apparent 
doubt  of  himself;  but  there  was  a  theoretical  rather 
th^in  a  practical  twang  alwut  them,  as  if  his  knowl- 
e<lgc  of  marine  engines  had  been  gained  rather  by 
study  than  by  experience.     His  hands   were  too 


white  and  delicate  for  a  man  who  had  used  the 
hammer  and  chisel  and  file  much ;  and,  coming 
into  the  engine-room  suddenly  on  the  evening  be- 
fore we  sailed,  I  found  him  doing  some  job  at  the 
vice  which  was  fixed  there,  —  something  for  himself, 
I  fancy,  and  not  for  the  engines,  —  and,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  his  tools,  it  was  plain 
that  he  was  no  workman.  I  set  him  down  in  my 
own  mind  for  a  civil  engineer,  who  had  come  out 
to  the  diggings,  had  got  a  bad  run  of  luck,  and 
was  glad  to  work  his  way  home  as  best  he  could. 

"  At  length  we  were  ready  for  sea,  having  taken 
on  board  a  small  cargo,  and  also  some  gold  on  its 
way  to  the  States.  We  had  beautiful  weather 
down  the  coast,  and  for  some-  time  nothing  unusual 
occurred.  Macpherson  and  I  kept  watch  and  watch 
alternately,  our  new  chief  of  course  taking  none : 
indeed,  he  came  verj'  seldom  into  the  engine-room 
at  all;  and,  when  he  did,  he  interfered  with  nobody. 
He  would  just  glance  at  the  gauges,  open  a  fire-door 
and  look  in,  and  feel  the  heat  of  the  condensers ; 
but  he  would  make  no  remark,  unless  there  was  a 
little  escape  of  steam,  or  anything  of  that  sort  which 
a  child  might  notice.  He  seldom  found  fault  with 
anybody;  and  very  often,  indeed  almost  every 
night,  he  used  to  send  down  grog  to  the  stokers 
and  trimmers  on  watch,  so  that  they  began  to  con- 
sider him  a  sort  of  sea-angel,  and  to  wish  that  they 
could  alwap  have  him  ibr  a  chief.  Our  captain, 
too,  appeared  to  think  more  of  his  wife  than  of  the 
ship,  and  also  seemed  to  me  to  be  drinking  pretty 
much ;  and  ]\Iacphei*son  soon  found  that  he  might 
take  his  little  drop  when  he  liked,  having  nobody 
to  find  fault  with  him,  except  myself,  who  was  his 
subordinate.  So,  altogether,  discipline  became  very 
lax,  and,  except  for  the  mates,  we  were  (juite  a  happy 
family  at  sea.  I  could  not  help  fancying,  however, 
that  it  was  all  too  good  to  last ;  and  so  it  turned 
out. 

"  We  had  got  well  down  the  coast,  and  I  know  we 
were  not  far  off  the  land,  when  one  night  —  a 
fine  night  it  was,  but  very  dark  —  it  w;is  my  watch 
below  Irom  midnight  to  four  in  the  morning.  When 
I  say,  '  my  watch  below,'  you  know,  sir,  I  do  not 
mean  my  watch  below,  in  the  engine-room,  but  my 
turn  to  be  off  duty.  Macpherson  and  I  occupied  as 
a  sleejiing  cabin  one  of  the  deck-houses  abaft  the 
paddle-wheel,  in  which  were  two  bunks,  one  over 
the  other,  one  his  and  the  other  mine.  At  eight 
bells  —  twelve  o'clock,  you  know  —  I  called  him, 
and  he  turned  out  as  usual,  and  went  to  take  chaise 
of  the  engine-room  ;  whilst  I  turned  into  my  hunk 
and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  Now  to  sleep  close  behind 
a  paddle-box,  with  the  wheel  but  a  fcx)t  or  two  from 
your  head,  is,  for  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  and 
sometimes  even  for  those  who  are  used  to  it,  rather 
a  difficult  operation,  especially  when  the  ship  is  roll- 
ing. There  is  a  creak  an<l  a  buzz,  as  your  side 
rises  with  the  roll ;  and  a  roar,  and  a  bang,  and  a 
shock,  and  a  splutter  as  your  wheel  is  in  its  turn 
half  buried  in  the  sea ;  with  a  continual  tremble  and 
shake,  never  ceasing  lor  a  moment,  which,  altogeth- 
er, render  sleeping  in  such  a  position  an  art  only  to 
be  accjuired  by  long  practice ;  and,  as  I  liave  said, 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon  even  then.  I  can 
sleep  as  well  as  most  people ;  and  am  not  at  all  a 
particular  man  in  such  matters ;  but  on  the  night  in 
(luestion,  although  therfe  was  not  much  sea  on,  I 
soon  found  that  any  attempt  to  get  a  sleep  in  my 
bunk  was  hopeless.  I  could  not  afforfl  to  throw 
away  my  four  hours  in  thinking  about  it;  so,  turning 
out  again,  without  much  delay,  I  went  below  to  the 
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engine-room,  and  crt'pt  into  a  snug  little  spot  be- 
tween the  starboanl  cylinder  and  the  forward  bulk- 
he;ul  of  the  engine-room,  which  I  had  tteveral  times 
before,  on  our  outward  voyage,  used  for  a  similar 

f'Urposc.  I  must  describe  the  eugine-i*oom  to  you. 
t  was  very  much  like  this  one  :  the  engines  were 
side-levers  like  these ;  and  the  stoke-hole,  with  its 
fire-dooiv,  was  adjoining  the  engine-room,  without 
any  sejKiration  between.  The  cylindei-s  were  for- 
ward, about  four  feet  from  the  bulkhead,  and  the 
boilers  and  stoke-hole  were  aft.  There  was  a  plat- 
form, just  like  this,  at  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the 
cylinders,  on  each  side  of  the  engine-room,  and 
across  the  forward  part  of  it,  close  to  the  bulkhead  ; 
with  ladilers  at  the  after-ends  of  the  two  side  plat- 
forms leading  down  to  the  stoke-hole ;  and  another 
at  the  middle  of  the  part  that  went  across,  by  which 
you  descended  to  a  naiTOw  passage  between  the 
engines,  where  the  stJirting-handles,  &c.,  were 
placed :  at  the  same  part  of  the  platform  was  the 
ladder  which  communicated  with  the  deck. 

"  You  will  ?ee  I'rom  this  that  there  was  at  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  engine-room,  having  the  cylinders 
and  ends  of  the  engines  on  one  side  of  it,  the  bulkhead 
on  the  other,  and  the  cross  platform  for  a  roof,  a 
space  about  four  feet  wide,  and  in  length  the  whole 
width  of  the  ship.  The  port  side  of  this  space  was 
fdled  with  tallow-casks,  oil-cans,  &c.,  for  which  there 
was  not  room  in  the  store-closet ;  but  on  the  star- 
board side  there  was  a  nice,  snug  little  spot,  kept 
tolerably  cool,  though  so  near  the  cylinders,  by  the 
draught  of  air  from  the  deck,  and  through  some 
holes  in  the  bulkhead,  from  the  fore-hold.  This 
snuggery  was  approached  by  a  narrow  pass;ige  on 
the  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  —  for  the  ladders 
and  the  deck-pump  prevented  your  getting  in  from 
between  the  engines,  and  the  donkey-engine  was  in 
tlie  way  on  the  port  side  ;  and  you  had  to  make  a 
ru.sh  to  get  in,  where  you  did,  without  a  ducking 
from  the  starboard  waste-water  pipe  through  the 
ship's  side,  which  was  very  leaky,  so  that  there  was 
generally  a  torrent  of  water  falling  down  from  it.  But 
once  in,  with  a  bag  of  cotton  wipings  for  a  bed,  and 
my  jacket  rolled  up  for  a  pillow,  1  could  generally 
calculate  on  a  comfortable  snooze,  without  disturb- 
ance from  the  wheels  or  anything  else.  I  am 
obliged  to  be  so  particular  in  my  description,  or  you 
would  never  understand  what  I  have  to  relate.  In 
this  favorite  spot  of  mine,  then,  you  will  understand 
that  I  lay  down,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  wivs 
fast  asleep. 

"  I  had  not  slept  very  long,  when  I  awoke  with 
a  start,  and  with  an  uneasy  consciousncis  that  there 
was  something  unusual  in  the  working  of  the  en- 
gines. I  leant  on  my  elbow  and  listened.  They 
were  going  much  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  there 
was  a  peculiar  jerking  style  about  their  motion 
which  seemed  as  if  they  were  working  expansively 
with  high  steam  ;  and  the  well-kiKJwn  rushing  sound 
in  the  steam-pipes,  like  the  wind  through  a  door- 
way, when  the  door  is  ajar,  showed  me  in  a  mo- 
ment that  they  were  closely  "  tlirottled,"  —  that  is, 
that  the  valves  in  the  pipes  leading  to  the  cylin- 
ders were  partially  closed,  so  as  to  check  the  flow 
of  steam  fi-om  the  boilers  to  the  engines.  I  saw, 
too,  tliat  there  was  a  very  bright  glow  from  the  fur- 
naces, and  that  the  iircs  were  more  than  usually  in- 
tense. I  fancied,  also,  from  the  absence  of  the 
usual  currentu  of  air,  except  through  the  windsail 
and  from  the  forehold,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
lights  and  shadows,  that  the  hatches  over  tiie  crank 
gratings,  and  the  companion  leading  to  the  deck, 


were  closed,  —  a  thing  tliat  was  very  unusual  except. 
in  bad  weather. 

"  I  was  about  to  creep  out  of  my  lair  to  see  what 
was  the  meaning  of  all  this,  when  I  heard  persons 
in  conversation  in  the  passage  between  the  en- 
gines, and  almost  close  to  where  I  was.  By  a 
slight  movement  I  was  able  also  to  see  them.  One 
was  our  chief  engineer,  who  had  never  before  been 
known  in  the  engine-room  at  this  hour  of  the  night : 
he  had  his  hands  on  the  injection  handles,  and  was 
regulating  the  supply  of  Avater  to  the  diminished 
quantity  of  steam  passing  through  the  engines. 
The  other,  with  his  back  turned  towards  me,  was  a 
person  whom  I  did  not  know  at  all.  He  appeared 
a  slight,  gracefully -formed  young  man,  of  middle 
height,  dressed  in  sailor's  clothes  of  a  fine  texture, 
and  with  the  voice  of  a  youth  rather  than  of  a  man. 
1  should  have  gone  out  at  once  to  see  what  was 
doing,  but  the  first  words  I  distinguished  arrested 
my  attention  in  a  moment.  It  was  the  youth  who 
said,  — 

" '  How  long  before  we  shall  leave  the  ship  ? ' 

" '  Not  long  now,'  replied  the  chief;  '  but  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do,  except  to  start  when  it  is 
time.' 

" '  Are  you  sure  the  third  engineer  is  all  right  ? ' 

" '  Yes.  He  sleeps  in  one  of  the  wheel-houses, 
and  I  have  turned  the  key  upon  him.  Dick  is  at 
the  wheel ;  the  rest  of  tlie  watch  on  deck,  and 
these  smutty  fellows  are  disposed  of.  We  have 
lowered  the  boat  all  safe,  and  all  is  ready  for  a 
start.' 

"  '  Then,  why  not  go  now  ?  * 

"  '  No,  wc  might  still  be  discovered  in  time  to 
spoil  all.  Let  us  wait  till  the  last  moment,  and  we 
shall  be  sure  that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  infernal 
ship  and  all  that  could  ever  give  us  trouble.  But, 
by  — ! "  he  said,  with  a  glance  towards  the  gauges, 
"  there  is  n't  much  time  to  spare,  either.  The  steam 
mounts  (juicker  than  I  thought ;  it  is  at  twenty -five 
already,  and  the  water  is  all  out  of  the  gauges. 
Just  step  on  deck,  and  tell  Dick  wc  shall  be  oft'  at 
once." 

"  The  youth  turned  and  ascended  quickly  to  the 
deck ;  and  the  chief  went  to  the  stoke-hole,  opened 
the  furnace-doors,  looked  at  the  fires,  and  threw  in 
some  coals  and  tallow. 

"  I  should  make  a  bad  hand  at  describing  my  feel- 
ings, and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  think  you  may 
imagine  that  the  unaccountable  appearance  of  a 
sti'anger  in  the  ship,  —  the  intelligence  that  the 
watch  both  on  deck  and  in  the  engine-room  were 
disposed  of,  —  the  knowledge  that  the  steam  was 
at  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  inch,  our  usual  work- 
ing pressure  being  fifteen,  and  rapidly  rising,  with 
the  safety-valves,  of  course,  fastened  down  or  very 
heavily  lo.ided,  —  the  engines  throttled  of  half  their 
steam,  the  feed  in  the  l)oilci-s  very  low,  and  the  fur- 
naces fed  with  oil  and  tallow,  it  was  altogether  enough 
to  make  one  feel  (lueer.  The  boilers  were  new  and 
strong;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  when  they  did 
give  way,  the  destruction  would  be  the  greater ;  and 
I  expected  soon  a  terrific  explosion,  which  might 
probably  send  the  ship  to  the  bottom.  I  understood 
at  once  —  indeed,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  after 
what  I  had  seen  and  heard  —  that  the  villains  had 
by  some  means  got  hold  of  the  gold  on  board  ;  that 
they  had  either  drug^d  or  overj>owered  the  watch, 
anci  that  it  was  their  mtention  to  blow  up  the  ship, 
and  escape  in  the  confusion ;  or  to  get  away  a 
little  beforehand,  and  trust  to  the  explosion,  which 
must  inevitably  follow,  to  remove  all  proof  of  their 
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crime  and  all  dread  of  capture.  I  saw  what  it 
was ;  but  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  at  the  risk  of  being 
thou<Tht  a  coward,  that  I  stood  at  first  unable  to 
think  or  act  to  any  useful  purpose.  Had  I  been 
prompt  and  decided,  now  was  my  time  to  have 
acted  while  the  stranger  was  on  deck ;  but  I  own 
that  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  with  shaky  knees, 
with  (juivering  lips,  and  with  the  cold,  clammy  per- 
spiration standing  on  my  forehead.  I  have  often 
been  in  peril,  but  I  never  felt  so  unmanned,  before 
or  since,  as  I  did  then ;  and  I  verily  believe  that, 
had  I  been  left  alone,  I  should  have  allowed  the 
ship,  and  the  gold,  and  my  own  life,  and  the  lives 
of  all  on  board  to  take  their  chance,  rather  than 
venture  out  to  face  those  desperadoes. 

"  But  I  had  not  the  choice.  The  chief,  after  look- 
ing at  the  fire  and  examining  the  gauges,  crossed 
the  stoke-hole  to  the  other  passage  under  the  star- 
board platform,  with  the  view  probably  of  getting  at 
some  of  the  grease  and  tallow  that  was  stowed  away 
close  by  where  I  had  made  my  couch.  I  saw  that  I 
must  now  be  discovered  ;  but  with  the  prospect  of  a 
struggle  with  one  man  singly,  my  courage  revived, 
my  limbs  became  steady,  and  the  coward  feeling  left 
my  heart.  He  groped  his  way  slowly  up  the  pas- 
sage, and  then  made  the  rush  which  I  have  do- 
scribed  as  necessary  to  avoid  the  water  Ihjra  the 
waste-pipe.  This  rush  brought  him  close  to  me  be- 
fore he  stopped,  and  we  stood  face  to  face.  My  eyes 
were  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  of  the  place,  while 
his  were  yet  dazzled  by  the  bright  glare  of  the  fires ; 
so  that  I  could  distinguish  his  features,  while  he  was 
yet  uncertain  whether  there  was  any  one  there  but 
himself.  I  ought  to  have  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  attacked  him  at  once,  but  I  foolishly  let  the 
moment  pass,  and  instead  of  acting  promptly,  I  sung 
out,  '  Who  is  there  ? '  In  a  moment  his  eves  lit  up 
with  a  look  of  fierce  intelligence  ;  and  with  a  sup- 
pressed exclamation,  he  sprang  upon  me.  The  sud- 
denness of  the  attack  made  me  start  back  ;  and,  my 
foot  being  tripped  up  by  the  bag  of  cotton  I  used  for 
a  bed,  we  fell  heavily  to  the  deck  together,  I  being 
undermost.  His  left  hand  was  on  my  throat ;  and 
clutching  my  hair  with  his  right,  he,  with  a  quick 
lift  and  jerk,  moved  my  head  to  one  side  towards  the 
engine.  I  did  not  resist  the  movement  much,  for  I 
had  not  thought  exactly  where  I  was  lying ;  but  oh  ! 
think  what  was  my  horror  at  the  ne.xt  instant  to  see 
directly  over  me  the  end  of  the  side  lever  descend- 
ing, and  not  more  than  three  feet  above  my  head  ! 
By  a  violent  effort  I  got  out  of  the  way  just  in  time  ; 
but  even  then  the  cutter  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
grazed  my  forehead  in  its  descent.  The  horror  of 
my  position  seemed  to  give  me  for  the  moment  pre- 
ternatural strength,  and  I  succeeded  in  rolling  my 
antagonist  over  till  I  became  uppermost ;  and  then 
1  struck  him  with  my  clenched  fist  two  or  three 
heavy  blows  on  the  lace  with  such  effect,  that  his 
hold  of  me  relaxed,  and  I  thought  that  I  had 
stunned  him.  In  a  moment  I  gained  my  feet  and 
lied  ;  but  I  had  been  mistaken  in  fancying  I  had 
quieted  my  antagonist ;  he  was  nearly  as  cjuick  as  I 
was,  and  pursued  me  closely.  I  rushed  through  the 
passage  by  the  side  of  the  ship,  across  the  stoke-hole, 
through  the  passage  between  the  engines,  and  thence 
to  the  |)latl6nn  and  up  the  ladder  leading  to  the 
deck,  riie  chief  was  close  behind  me,  so  that  I 
dared  not  lose  time  by  turning  my  head  ;  and  I  re- 
member how  I  heard  his  feet  slip  as  he  crossed  the 
iron  floor  of  the  stoke-hole  directly  after  me.  I  tried 
to  fling  open  the  door  of  the  companion,  and  gain 
the  deck:  I  thought  that  my  escape  was  ccitain. 


But  oh  !  sir,  I  had  no  sooner  touched  the  door  than  I 
found  that  it  was  closed,  fastened  on  the  outside.  I 
looked  down.  The  chief  was  standing  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  ;  he  held  a  revolving 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  was  then  in  the  act  of  cock- 
ing it !  There  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  I 
flung  myself  right  off"  the  ladder  upon  him.  He 
fired,  but  without  having  time  to  take  aim,  and  I 
was  not  hit.  With  the  force  of  my  fall,  we  both 
rolled  off  the  j)latform  into  the  passage  between  the 
engines,  the  pistol  being  at  the  same  time  dashed 
from  his  hand.  How  we  both  escaped  being  crushed 
by  the  machinery  I  scarcely  know ;  but  so  it  was, 
and  directly  we  were  both  on  our  feet  again,  and 
struggling  through  the  passage  on  to  the  slippery 
stoke-hole  floor. 

"  Here,  still  grasping  each  other's  throats,  we 
paused  to  take  breath :  and  I  saw  then  that  Mac- 
pherson  and  the  stokei-s,  and  trimmers  of  the  watch 
were  lying  either  dead  or  dead  drunk  about  the 
side  platforms  and  stoke-hole.  I  shouted  as  well  as 
I  could,  but  Avithout  avail ;  and  then  a  thought 
flashed  across  me,  —  the  steam  whistle  !  There  was 
a  handle  by  which  it  could  be  sounded  from  the 
engine-room.  If  I  could  but  reach  that,  I  must  alarm 
all  the  ship,  and  we  might  yet  be  saved !  But  at 
that  moment  the  companion  was  opened,  and  the 
youth,  the  chief's  accomplice,  descended.  He  Ctime 
down  the  ladder  hastily ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  turned 
and  seen  what  was  going  on  than  he  paused,  as  if 
frightened  and  irresolute  how  to  act.  The  chief  saw 
him  as  soon  as  I  did,  and  sung  out  to  him,  — 

" '  The  pistol !  the  pistol !  There,  between  the 
engines  ! ' 

"  The  youth  picked  up  the  pistol,  and  coming  for- 
ward, presented  it  at  me ;  but  I  could  see,  even  in 
that  moment,  that  he  had  omitted  to  cock  it.  He 
pulled  at  the  trigger,  but  of  course  without  avail. 
The  chief  saw,  as  I  did,  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
'  Cock  it,  d — n  you,  —  cock  it ! '  he  cried  out ;  and 
then  I  heard  the  click  as  the  hammer  was  drawn 
back,  and  the  chamber  revolved.  It  was  now  or 
never  for  me.  I  am  a  Cornishman,  sir ;  and,  like 
most  from  that  country,  a  little  bit  of  a  wrestler.  I 
had  regained  my  strength  a  little,  and  skill  took  the 
place  of  what  was  wantmg.  It  Avas  my  only  chance. 
So,  quick  as  lightning,  I  gave  the  chief  the  '  toe,'  as 
we  call  it  in  our  country,  and  turned  him  over  like  a 
top  towards  the  side  on  which  the  youth  was  stand- 
ing. He  fired  at  the  same  instant ;  but  the  sudden 
turn  I  gave  my  antagonist  changed  our  positions, 
and  the  bullet,  after  inflicting  a  flesh  wound  in  my 
arm,  entered  his  body  instead  of  mine.  The  youth 
gazed  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  horror,  and  then, 
with  a  scream,  threw  herself  on  the  body.  At  that 
same  instant  I  saw  who  it  was.  It  was  no  youth,  but 
a  woman,  and  our  cajitain's  new  wife.  But  1  did  not 
wait  to  speculate  on  this,  for  I  saw  that  the  fires  must 
be  drawn  at  once,  and  I  had  no  strength  left.  I 
sprang  to  the  handle  and  sounded  the  whistle. 
There  was  the  well-known  shrill  shriek  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  heard  tlirou^iout  the  ship ;  and  I  fell 
down  fainting  on  the  stoke-hole  floor. 

"  I  remember  little  more  that  passed  until  I  found 
myself  in  the  hospital  at  Panama.  The  events  of 
that  night  —  my  wound,  and  the  want  of  medi- 
cal attendance,  for  we  carried  no  surgeon  —  had 
brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  and  I  had  been  dan- 
gerously ill.  I  had  been  delirious,  and  when  I  did 
regain  my  consciousness,  the  events  which  had  really 
happened  were  so  mingled  in  my  brain  Avith  the 
extravagant  fancies  of  my  deliriuui,  that  I  found  it     | 
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difficult  to  distinguish  tlic  one  from  tlie  other.  I 
soon  discovered,  however,  tliat  people  had  been  told 
I  had  been  guilty  of  ^jjross  insubordination  towards 
the  chief  engineer,  and  that  he  had  been  so  mad- 
dened by  passion  as  to  fire  his  revolver  at  me  ;  and 
that  I,  having  gained  possession  of  the  weapon  in  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  had  shot  him,  to  save  my 
own  Tile.  Of  course  I  denied  this;  but  my  ideas, 
and,  no  doubt  my  talk,  were  still  so  incolierent,  that 
but  little  notice  w.is  taken  of  what  I  said.  Soon  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  came  to  my  bedside,  and 
befTged  and  entreated  me  in  the  most  earnest,  tlie 
most  piteous  manner,  to  allow  this  version  of  the 
story  to  be  believed,  lie  said  he  had  been  bewitched 
by  the  charms  and  arts  of  that  woman ;  and,  be- 
lieving that  none  of  the  crew  knew  he  was  already 
married,  he  had  agreed  to  give  her  a  passage,  and 
had  tiiken  her  on  board  with  him  as  his  wife.  She 
had  obtained  from  him,  by  ])retending  a  playful 
womanish  curiosity,  a  knowledge  of  where  the  gold 
on  board  was  stowed,  and  how  it  could  be  got  at ; 
and  this  vile  woman,  with  her  accomplice  (the  vil- 
lain whom  he  had  foolishly  engaged,  at  her  recom- 
mendation, as  chief  engineer),  and  another  man, 
also  shipped  at  San  Francisco,  had  between  them 
conceived  and  attempted  to  carry  out  that  atrocious 
project  in  which  they  had  been  so  nearly  successful. 
The  engineer's  hurt  had  not  been  serious  ;  and  the 
captain  said  that  he  had  connived  at  his  escape 
with  his  accomplices  as  soon  as  the  ship  got  into 

Eort.  The  woman,  indeed,  had  not  been  seen  in 
er  disguise  by  any  one  but  himself;  for  he  had 
been  first  in  the  engine-room  when  the  whistle 
sounded  the  alarni,  and  had  managed  somehow  to 
get  her  out  of  the  way  unseen.  "  It  would  be  use- 
less now,"  he  said,  "to  attempt  to  capture  them  "; 
and  he  implored  me  not  to  contradict  the  account 
he  had  caused  to  be  circulated,  and  so  cause  his 
ruin,  which  would  be  sure  to  follow,  should  his 
owners  learn  the  real  truth  of  the  story.  He  made 
the  most  solemn  vows  of  repentance  and  amend- 
ment, and  I  believe  he  was  truly  sorry  for  his  fault, 
as  well  as  its  consequences ;  but  I  was  deaf  to  all 
until  he  spoke  of  his  sweet  wife  and  his  dear  little 
girl,  whom  I  had  seen,  a.s  I  have  said,  at  New  York. 
Well,  sir,  at  length  I  yielded,  and  agreed  to  confirm 
the  account  he  had  given.  You  may  be  sure  that 
the  crew,  and  especially  Macpherson  and  the  rest  of 
the  watch  in  the  engine-room  an»l  on  deck,  —  who 
liatl  been  drugged  by  some  liquor  which  the  chief 
had  given  them,  —  were  not  altogether  imposed 
upon,  and  a  hundred  different  versions  of  the  story 
were  flying  about.  But  no  one  ever  knew  the 
rights  of  the  affair,  —  we  were  not  in  England,  you 
know,  sir,  and  it  was  a  lawless  time  and  a  lawless 

fart  of  the  world.     I  returned  to  Europe  as  soon  as 
was  recovered,  and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have 
never  told  anybody  but  you  how  it  all  happened." 


■fc 


PETOFI,  THE  HUNGAUIAX  POET. 
TiiK  manner  in  which  genius  triumphs  over  cir- 
cuni8tanc»»9  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  by  the  example  of  the  Hungarian  I'etoH,  or 
rather  Petrr.vich  Sdndor,  which  w:is  his  proper  name. 
Who  v.-ould  expect  a  butcher's  son,  educated  at  an 
indifferent  provincial  school,  and  forced  to  earn  his 
bread  by  a  very  rough  life  indee«l,  to  give  birth  to 
sublime  sentiment-s,  and  conch  tliem  in  verse  which 
would  be  the  delight  of  some  of  the  finest  intellects 
in  Euroj>e,  Humlwldt  and  Heine  amongst  the  num- 
ber ?     The  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  transmission 


of  talent  receives  a  rude  shock  by  such  a  case  as 
Pefiifi's.  His  fiither  was  the  coarsest  of  the  coarse, 
and  engaged  in  an  occupation  likely  to  have  a  most 
brutalizing  etfect  on  the  mind  ;  yet  Petdfi,  evidently 
from  his  works,  was  a  man  wlio  possessed  the  most 
delicate  and  refined  feelings  and  sublime  ideas.  He 
was  both  a  true  poet  and  a  true  patriot.  He  could 
sing  most  touchingly  and  elo(iuently  the  wrongs  of 
his  country,  and  —  what  is  more  rare  —  was  ready 
willingly  to  shed  his  blood  to  redress  tliem.  His  most 
ardent  wish,  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  most  b«!autiful 
poems,  was  to  die  on  the  battle-field  fighting  for 
Hungary,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment 
that  such  would  be  his  fate,  lor  the  poem  in  question 
was  a  literal  prophecy.  He  fell  during  the  retreat 
of  the  Hungarian  patriot  army  in  1849,  and  had  the 
last  spark  of  life  "  tramjjled  "  out  of  liis  body  by 
"  the  Hying  horse."  His  body  was  cast  into  a  ditch 
amidst  a  heap  of  others,  and  was  never  found.  This 
tragic  end  —  lamentable  as  it  may  appear  —  was  in 
consonance  with  the  character  of  the  man,  and  lends 
an  additional  interest  to  his  works,  as  it  proves  he 
really  was  in.  earnest  in  what  he  wrote.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  poem  in  which  he  unconsciously  fore- 
shadowed his  own  death  is  his  best,  but  it  is  certain- 
ly beautiful,  and  as  it  is  a  complete  descri])tion  of  a 
remarkable  man's  death,  written  by  himself,  which 
is  a  rara  avis^  Ave  believe  it  may  interest  the  reader, 
and  therefore  subjoin  it :  — 

"  One  thou^lit  torments  me  sorely,  —  't  is  that  I, 
Pillowed  on  a  soft  bed  of  down,  may  die, — 
Fade  slowly,  like  a  flower,  and  pass  away 
Umler  the  gentle  pressure  of  decay. 
Valing  as  jjales  a  fading,  flickerinjc  light 
In  the  dark,  lonesome  solitude  of  night : 
0  God  !  let  not  my  M.agyar  name 
Be  linked  with  such  a  death  of  shame  ! 
No  !  rather  let  it  be 
A  Ughtning-slruck,  uprooted  tree,  — 
A  rock,  which  turn  from  mountJiin  brow, 
Comes  rattling,  thundering  down  below, 
Where  every  fettered  race,  tired  with  their  chains, 
Muster  their  ranks,  and  seek  the  battle  plains  ; 
And  with  red  flushes  the  red  flag  unfold, 
The  sacred  signal  there  inscribetl  in  gold,  — 
'  For  the  world's  liberty  ! ' 
And,  far  and  wide,  the  summons  to  be  free 
Fills  east  and  west,  —  and  to  the  glorious  flght 
Heroes  jiress  forwaird,  battling  for  the  right : 
There  will  I  die  ! 

There,  drutvned  in  mine  own  heart's  blood,  lie 
Poured  out  so  willingly  •,  th'  expiring  voice, 
Kven  m  its  own  extinction,  shali  rejoice. 
AVhlle  the  sword's  clasiiing,  and  the  trumpet's  sound, 
And  rifles  and  artillery  thunder  round  ; 
Then  may  the  trampling  hurse 
Gallop  upon  my  corse. 
When  o'er  tljf  liattle-lleld  the  warriors  fly, 
Ther^>  lot  me  rcsl  till  glorious  victory 
Shall  crown  the  right,  —  my  bones  upgathered  be 
At  the  sublime  interment  of  the  free  !" 

Alexander  Pctofi  was  the  Burns  of  Hungary,  and, 
although  born  in  a  most  humble  station  .nnd  leading 
a  vagabond  life,  which  one  wouhl  think  little  likely 
to  cultivate  tlie  mind,  he  succeeded  in  producing 
rustic  songs  which  Henry  Heine  h.is  said  •'  are  sweet- 
er than  the  nightingale,"  and  which  have  certainly 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  Hungarian  jwets.  His 
poems  have  often  been  well  translated  into  Gennan, 
ancl  into  other  languages  also,  but  not  so  well.  The 
poems  of  Petbfi  are  characterized  by  gn^at  simplicity, 
feeling,  and  passion ;  and  although  he  letl  such  a  vaga- 
bond life,  and  was  at  one  time  a  strollinjj  player,  his 
effusions  are  not  in  a  single  instance  disgraced  by 
the  impurities  which  disfigurt^  the  productions  of 
many  of  his  compt»crs,  and  in  jjarticular  those  of 
Burns.  As  the  number  of  jjersons  wlio  are  ac- 
<|uainted  with  the  Magy.ar  language  is  very  small, 
the  English  ix>etic  public  will  doubtless  bo  obliged 
to  so  eminent  a  linguist  as  Sir  John  Bowring  for 
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S'ving  tlicin  an  opportunity,  by  means  of  the  trans- 
tion  Ix'tbro  us,  of  paininp;  some  idea  of  Petbfi's 
works ;  althougli,  without  wishing  to  disparage  Sir 
John,  we  must  say,  they  will  only  see  them  "  through 
a  glass  darkly."  The  CTerraan  translations  of  Petbli's 
poems  are  certainly  better  than  Sir  John's ;  but  to 
persons  who  have  not  read  either  the  Magyar  origi- 
nals or  the  German  translations,  the  present  Eng- 
lish versions,  which  are  the  best  we  have  as  yet  seen, 
will  afford  some  pleasure.  Some  of  Petiifi's  shorter 
poems  are  exquisite  gems,  full  of  most  strikingly 
original  and  beautiful  ideas,  the  brilliancy  of  which, 
albeit  dimmed  by  translation  in  the  book  before  us, 
is  something  marvellous.  Here  is  one  of  his  pretty 
thoughts,  — 

♦'  And  what  is  sorrow  ?    'T  is  a  boundless  sea. 

And  what  Is  joy  ? 
A  little  pearl  in  that  deep  ocean's  bed  : 
I  souj^ht  it  —  found  it  —  held  it  o'er  my  head, 

And,  to  my  soul's  annoy, 
It  fell  into  the  ocean's  depth  again  ; 
And  now  I  long  and  look  for  it  in  vain." 

"  Wife  and  Sword  "  and  "  Cypress  Leaves  "  are 
most  touchingly  pathetic  lyrics,  which,  by  exception. 
Sir  John  Bowring  has  succeeded  in  giving  in  musi- 
cal lines.  If  our  space  permitted,  we  should  cer- 
tainly reproduce  one  or  both  of  them,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  select  something  shorter.  We  therefore 
give  the  following,  entitled  in  the  original  Rozsaho- 
kor  a  domb  oltlalon,  which  the  translator  entitles 
"  Faithfulness,"  and  which  he  distorts  but  slightly :  — 

"There  on  the  mountain  a  rose  blossom  blows, 
Bend  o'er  my  bosom  thy  forehead  whicli  glows, 
Whisper,  O  whisper  sweet  words  in  mine  ear, 
Say  that  thou  lovest  me  —  what  rapture  to  hear ! 

'*  Down  on  the  Danube  the  evening  sun  sinks, 
Gilding  the  rivulets  which  dance  on  its  brinks  ; 
As  the  sweet  river  lias  cradled  the  sun, 
Cradled  I  rest  upon  thee,  lovely  one. 

"  I  have  been  slandered,  the  slanderer  declare  — 
Let  God  forgive  them  —  I  utter  no  prayer  ; 
Now  let  them  listen,  wliile  prayerful  I  pour 
All  my  heart's  otTeriugs  ou  her  I  adore." 

We  cannot  speak  highly  of  the  longer  poem,  called 
"  Janos  the  Hero,"  which  in  the  original  is  most 
outrageously  extravagant  in  its  plot,  and  which, 
when  very  roughly  translated  by  Sir  John  into  very 
rugged  alternate  prose  and  verse,  —  for  this  part  of 
the  book  is  much  less  carefully  rendered  than  the 
rest,  —  becomes  extremely  barbarous  and  even 
ludicrous.  We  are  of  opinion  that  all  attempts  at 
translalimj  poetry  into  poetry,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  must  be  failures.  The  right  thing  is  for  a 
man  who  is  poetically  inclined,  and  who  has  the 
power  of  versifying,  to  borrow  the  ideas  of  a  foreign 

g)et  and  entirely  refashion  them  ;  and  this  Sir  John 
owring  has  not  succeeded  in  doing:  he  has  sim- 
ply produced  half-metrical  translations,  with  few 
exceptions,  not  poems.  How  differently  the  ideas 
of  foreign  poets  may  be  reset  in  English  we  have  a 
striking  example  of  in  Longfellow.  Should  ever 
the  complete  works  of  Petofi  or  the  best  of  them  be 
given  to  us  in  P^nglish  by  a  true  poet,  they  would  be 
a  fresh  treasure  added  to  our  language. 
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JANE  IBBOTSON'S  WARNING. 

IJY   MAUY   IIOWITT. 
I. 

Ibbotsons  were  an  old,  well-to-do  race  of  shop- 
keeners,  and  their  place  of  business  was  in  London 
Wall.  It  was  their  own  property ;  and  this  natu- 
rally brings  to  mind  two  notable  facts,  appertaining 
to  the  last  generation,  which  are  worthy  of  record : 


first,  that  they  lived  in  such  open  communion 
with  their  children,  as  to  discuss  in  their  presence 
the  most  delicate  circumstances  of  their  worldly 
condition  ;  and,  secondly,  that  some  embarrassment 
or  monetary  pressure  had  caused  their  house  to  be 
mortgaged.  These  Ibbotsons  had  two  sons,  Nicho- 
demus  and  Cyrus,  who,  like  all  their  male  predeces- 
sors, were  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School.  One 
day,  therefore,  in  play-hours,  the  boys,  whether 
from  the  city  or  the  suburbs,  began  to  boast  of  the 
especial  signs  of  grandeur  which  belonged  to  their 
respective  homes.  One,  for  instance,  told  that  a 
real  golden  fleece  hung  over  their  door ;  a  second, 
that  a  gilded  vane  stood  on  their  house-roof;  and  a 
third,  that  they  had  stables  on  which  was  a  cupola 
and  a  clock  :  on  this,  Nichodemus,  not  to  be  behind 
the  best  of  them,  put  in  his  boast  by  saying,  — 

"  But  we  have  a  mortgage  on  our  house ! " 

Most  of  the  boys  were  wiser  than  poor  Niehode- 
mus,  and  a  peal  of  laughter  followed  his  boast. 
Cyrus,  though  younger  than  his  brother,  no  sooner 
heard  him  utter  the  words,  than  a  sense  of  what  a 
mortgage  was  flashed  upon  his  mind,  ;is  by  instinct. 
It  was  money  borrowed ;  and  that,  he  knew,  was  not 
quite  the  thing.  With  a  bravado,  therefore,  e(]ual 
to  his  brother's  simplicity,  he  denied  the  fact,  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  fight  any  boy  who  dared 
to  repeat  the  words  of  Nichodemus,  and  say  that  they 
had  a  mortgage  on  their  house.  Fortunately  Cyrus's 
prowess  was  well  known  in  the  school,  and  not  a 
boy  accepted  the  challenge  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  it  was 
never  forgotten  that  Ibbotsons  had  a  mortgage  on 
their  premises. 

Poor  Nichodemus  went  to  sea,  where  he  perished 
by  falling  overboard  in  a  storm,  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Thus  the  shop  and  the  mortgage  became  the 
inheritance  of  Cyrus ;  and  he,  marrying  a  woman 
with  money,  paid  off  the  mortgage  with  her  fortune. 

Mrs.  Ibbotson  had  a  twin  sister,  married  to  a  Mr. 
Linacre,  the  bailifi"  of  Squire  Mather,  of  Latten- 
cover,  in  Gloucestershire;  also  a  half-sister  ten 
years  her  senior,  the  daughter  of  her  mother  by  an 
earlier  marriage.  These  women  were  devotedly 
attached  to  each  other ;  nor  was  the  bond  of  tlieir 
affection  loosened  by  the  Ibbotson  marriage.  At 
that  time  the  half-sister,  Mrs.  Ronald,  a  widow  in 
straitened  circumstances,  with  one  son,  found  her 
home  with  the  bailiffs  wife  at  Latten-cover ;  hence- 
forth it  was  almost  entirely  in  London  Wall,  whither 
the  good  shopkeeper  invited  her  and  her  son,  on 
the  generous  plea  of  the  boy,  who  was  very  clever, 
receiving  a  better  education  at  St.  Paul's  School 
than  he  could  do  in  Gloucestershire,  with  an  eye, 
moreover,  to  his  ultimately  becoming  his  apprentice ; 
whilst  the  wife  rejoiced  to  have  the  long-tried  ser- 
vices of  her  half-sister  all  to  herself,  she  having  a 
far  greater  taste  for  making  money  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  shop,  than  for  mending  his  stockings 
and  making  his  shirts,  all  of  which  would  now  fall  to 
the  share  of  "  Sister  Ronald." 

The  earliest  recollections  of  little  Jane  Ibbotson, 
the  only  child  of  this  shopkeeping  pair,  were  con- 
nected Avith  her  half-cousin,  David  Ronald,  the 
industrious  school-boy  of  St.  Paul's,  —  where,  how- 
ever, the  tradition  of  Nichodemus  and  the  mortgage 
still  existed.  But  Ronald,  Scotch  by  his  father's 
side,  a  steady,  thoughtful  boy,  was  never  likely  to 
commit  himself  in  that  style.  He  was  a  clear- 
headed, practical  fellow,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
faculty  for  everything.  Whether  it  were  learning  or 
play,  he  went  into  it  with  his  whole  heart,  and  Avas 
at  the  top  of  the  school.     There  was  nothing  he 
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could  not  and  did  not  learn ;  and  "  Uncle  Ibbotson  " 
had  tlu;  ;^reatest  satisfaction  in  him.  Some  of  the 
mastoi-s,  however,  thought  it  a  shame  to  apprentice 
him  mt'rt'ly  to  an  onlinary  business,  when  his  abili- 
ties would  fit  hinj  for  a  much  higher  walk  in  life. 
This  was  the  lad's  own  opinion  of  himself.  Uncle 
liinacre  .ilso  put  in  his  word  on  the  subject;  but 
then  he  wjis  only  bailitf  at  Latten-cover,  and  could 
not  take  him  as  an  apprentice  and  insure  him  a 
money-making  trade.  Therefore,  sorely  against  the 
grain,  poor  David  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years 
to  the  provision  business  m  London  Wall. 

Little  Miss  Ibbotson  was  an  elegant  young  lady 
from  her  very  cradle :  and  this  reminds  me  of  the 
many  curious  things  there  are  in  life  ;  none  more  so 
than  the  law  of  reaction,  —  a  law  which  runs  through 
creation,  and,  for  anything  I  know,  through  the 
whole  universe. 

Hence  it  happened  that  this  daughter  of  shop- 
keeping  parents  —  people  who  had  no  ambition  be- 
yond their  own  calhng,  and  who  would  have  thought 
it  a  mortal  sin  to  undervalue  that  condition  of  life 
to  which  it  pleased  God  to  call  them  —  entertained, 
as  soon  as  she  had  any  ideas  of  her  own,  an  utter 
repugnance  to  all  retail  business  whatever,  and  felt 
it  derogatory,  long  before  she  was  ten  years  old,  to 
enter  the  house  by  the  shop  instead  of  the  private 
door,  which  her  parents  used  only  on  Sundays. 
But  this  was  according  to  the  great  law  of  reaction, 
and  totally  beyond  her  power  of  resistance.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  pendulum,  so  to  speak,  had  swung 
for  several  generations  towards  the  petty  details 
of  a  retail  trade,  so  now,  in  her  case,  it  swung 
back  in  the  utmost  rejection  of  them.  In  short,  the 
shop  was  her  hele  noir,  a  daily  mortification  and 
shame.  The  parents  outwardly  smiled  at,  and  in- 
wardly admired,  the  dainty  ways  and  the  refined 
propensities  of  the  little  lady,  and  placed  her  early 
m  a  boanling-school  of  high  reputation  at  Twicken- 
ham, where  also  were  educated  many  other  young- 
lady  daughters  of  rich  tradesmen,  principally  from 
the  West  End. 

At  fifleen,  Jane  Ibbotson  was  tall  and  slender, 
with  a  fair  complexion,  regular  features,  and  hair 
the  color  of  ripe  corn.  She  was  certainly  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  school,  and  greatly  admired.  David 
Ilonald,  in  his  day,  had  worked  hard,  and  taken  a 
high  place  in  the  regular  examinations  of  the  city 
school;  but  he  had  not  worked  harder,  nor  made 
better  use  of  his  opjKjrtunities,  than  did  Jane  Ibbot- 
son at  Miss  Vanstrandin's  establishment  for  young 
ladies.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  deeply  she  stud- 
ied one  particular  branch  of  Miss  Vanstrandin's  es- 
t;iblishment.  I  mean  that  of  the  parlor  boarders,  — 
daughters,  some  of  them,  of  county  families,  wealthy 
merchants,  or  professional  men,  —  a  distinct,  higher 
cla.ss,  who  occupied  the  dais,  sat  above  the  .salt,  and 
rode  in  carriages  when  others  walke«l  on  foot.  She 
learned  a  great  deal  from  them,  purely  by  quick  in- 
stinct, for  these  two  classes  of  the  school  were  kept 
apart,  and  familiar  intereourse  with  them  was  hard- 
ly admissible.  Occasionally  Jane  spent  her  holidays 
with  some  of  her  companions ;  but  cheesemongers, 
linen-drapers,  and  wme-merehants,  even,  though 
living  at  the  West  End,  were  not  her  ideals. 

Fortunately,  she  had  a  standing  invitation  to  Un- 
cle Linacre's ;  and  here  there  was  no  shop,  no  hu- 
miliation of  any  kind  ;  and  Uncle  Linacre,  who  bad 
been  so  many  years  simply  the  bailifl'at  Latten-cov- 
er, occupying  the  farm-house  belonging  to  the  Hall, 
and  famnng  a  little  land  of  his  own,  had  now  been 
advanced,  on  the  death  of  old  S<juire  Mather,  to  the 


rt  of  steward,  and  removed  to  the  Hall  itself,  where 
not  only  occupied  certain  handsome  rooms,  but 
was  made  general  care-taker  and  manager  of  the 
wiiole  place.  I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  tell 
all  that  might  be  said  about  these  curiou.'dy  eccen- 
tric Mathers,  of  Latten-cover,  the  collateral  descend- 
ants of  that  vinegar-spirited  historian  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  forbade  the  Pilgrim  mothers  to  kiss  their 
children  on  a  Sunday ;  but  I  have  not.  I  can  mere- 
ly say,  that  the  present  {lossessor,  young  Butler 
Mather,  the  great-nephew  of  the  old  Sijuire,  was, 
apparently,  no  less  eccentric  than  his  predecessors. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  had  never  taken 
many  honors;  in  fact,  he  cared  little  about  mere 
scholastic  distinctions ;  and,  leaving  the  university 
some  time  before  his  great-uncle's  death,  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  theory  of  educational  development,  the 
principle  of  which  was  that  every  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  a  man's  work,  by  hand  as  well  as  by  head, 
and  put  himself  to  ship-building  for  three  years  ;  after 
which  he  visited  the  United  States,  not  only  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  government 
of  that  country,  but  to  take  out  a  number  of  poor,  in- 
dustrious men,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac(iuainted 
in  the  dockyard,  and  settle  them  in  one  of  the  West- 
ern States. 

A  character  of  more  strongly  developed  manhood 
than  that  of  Butler  Mather,  at  seven-and-twenty, 
could  not  be  conceived.  He  had  known  his  great- 
uncle's  bailifi"  i'rora  boyhood,  and  esteemed  him  so 
highly  as  to  leave  everything  in  his  hands. 

Linacre,  therefore,  was  now  stewanl,  and  lived  at 
the  Hall ;  and  the  young  Sfjuire,  being  altogether 
unconventional  and  simple  in  his  habits  and  tastes, 
greatly  enjoyed  the  society  of  him  and  bis  wife,  and 
lived  familiarly  with  them  when  he  came  there, 
which,  however,  was  necessarily  very  seldom. 

It  wiis  by  no  means  unnatural,  therefore,  that  Jane 
Ibbotson,  the  young  beauty  of  Miss  Vanstrandin's, 
should  prefer  spending  her  holidays  with  Uncle  and 
Aunt  Linacre,  rather  than  with  any  of  her  school  com- 
panions at  their  shopkeeping  homes;  though  I  must 
do  her  the  justice  to  say,  that  it  was  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Squire,  whom  she  scarcely  ever  saw,  but 
simply  because  it  was  Latten-cover;  and,  with  all 
her  romantic  notions,  and  love  of  rank  and  refine- 
ment, it  w:is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  range  about  the  whole  place  as  if  it  were  her  own. 

Another  object  of  great  interest  to  her  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  adjoining  estate  of  Saxonfield, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  subjected  to  a  claim 
of  (lisputed  inheritance,  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  ul- 
timately proved  to  be  the  rightful  propi'rty  of  a 
young  orphan,  Margaret  St.  Just,  who,  having  been 
originally  one  of  Miss  Vanstrandin's  parlor-board- 
ere,  Wcis  now  remaining  there,  awaiting,  year  after 
year,  the  termination  of  the  weary  lawsuit  Of  all 
the  parlor-boarders,  Margaret  St.  Just  had  ever 
been  Jane  Ibbotson's  intensest  admiration.  She 
was  now  upwards  of  twenty;  tall,  and  somewhat 
ample  of  growth :  not  handsome,  strictly  speaking, 
but  of  a  frank  countenance,  with  buoyant,  gracious 
manners.  There  was,  in  short,  an  air  of  nobility  in 
all  she  Siiid  and  did,  which  su])plied  to  the  youthful 
fancy  of  her  ardent  admirer  the  pt^rfection  of  wo- 
manhood in  the  character  of  a  duchess.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  Jane  took  great  interest  in 
all  the  talk  about  the  Saxonfield  lawsuit  at  Latten- 
cover,  and  that  .she,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
invite<l  by  the  people  there,  and  their  friends,  to 
relate  all  that  she  could  impart  from  her  personal 
knowledge  of  the  heiress. 
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Uncle  Linacre,  in  his  pride  as  steward  of  Latten- 
cover,  one  of  the  best-managed  estates  in  the  couii- 
tv,  looked  clown,  with  a  sort  of  pitying  i-egard,  on 
the  long-neglected  and  sorely  run-out  property  of 
Saxonlield,  and  on  one  occasion  deplored  to  Jane 
tliat  David  Ronald  had  been  apprenticed  to  trade, 
instead  of  studying  farming  or  land  management. 

"  But  I  was  only  bailiff  tlien,"  said  he ;  "  and  I 
thought  your  father  could  do  better  for  him." 

From  this  she  inferred  that  Uncle  Linacre  looked 
down  on  shopkeeping. 

Jane  was  in  her  seventeenth  jear,  and  her  last  half- 
year  at  school,  when  the  news  eanie  that  ISIiss  St. 
Just  had  won  the  great  Saxonfield  cause.  Of  course 
there  was  to  be  a  festival  at  the  school  in  her  honor ; 
and  Miss  Vanstrandin  partly  wrote,  and  partly 
translated  from  the  French,  a  little  play  to  be  acted 
on  the  occasion,  in  which  Jane  was  to  perform  the 
part  of  heroine.  The  evening  came;  the  various 
yoimg  performers  were  standing  with  palpitating 
hearts  awaiting  tlie  critical  moment  when  the  cur- 
tain should  draw  up ;  when  Miss  St.  Just,  beauti- 
fully dressed,  passed  (juickly  along'a  corridor  which 
opened  on  the  little  stage,  and,  sweeping  her  long 
muslin  dress  over  the  nearest  footlight,  it  instantly 
caught  fire.  Jane,  whose  admiring  eyes  followed 
her  everywhere,  was  the  only  one  who  saw  the  dan- 
ger, and,  rushing  Ibrward,  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  burning  muslin,  and  catching  it  in  her  own  ample 
dress,  which  fortunately  was  woollen,  extinguished 
the  fire.  The  whole  Avas  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
so  that  when  Jane,  overcome  by  her  own  feeling, 
burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping,  those  who 
rushed  forward  to  see  what  was  amiss  were  angry 
at  her  ill-timed  excitement. 

By  this  circumstance  Jane  won  the  regard  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  heiress,  who  left  early  the 
following  morning,  but  shortly  afterwards  sent  her 
a  handsome  gold  locket,  containing  her  hair,  and 
an  invitation  to  visit  her  at  Saxonfield. 

In  a  few  weeks  she  herself  left  school,  and,  coming 
home,  found  various  preparations  to  welcome  her. 
Her  parents  had  designed  a  surprise  for  her,  and 
not  an  uncostly  one  either.  The  sitting-room  over 
the  shop  was  new-papered,  carpeted,  and  furnished 
for  her  use.  Aunt  Ronald,  who  dearly  loved  her 
beautiful  niece,  had  almost  sewn  her  fingei*8  to 
the  boipe  in  her  share  of  the  labor  of  love,  lor  she 
was  great  at  upholstery  work.  The  young  girl 
was  not  wanting  in  gratitude,  nor  unappreciative 
of  kindness ;  but  the  sense  of  beauty  and  refinement, 
whicli  she  liad  perfected  in  her  twelve  half-years 
at  Twickenham,  lefl  her  shocked  by  the  fii^st  view 
of  a  red  and  green  carpet,  rose-trellised  walls,  and 
blue  damask  curtains.  She  might  be  said  to  gasp 
for  breath  as  her  loving  aunt  —  anticipating  the 
mother,  who  was  busy  in  the  shop  —  threw  open 
the  room-<loor,  and  then,  herself  entering,  stood  in 
silence  to  witness  tiie  expected  joyful  surprise. 
But  Jane  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

"Don't  you  like  it,  dear?"  asked  the  aunt, 
troubled  at  the  silence.  "Mother  thought  you 
would  be  so  pleased,  and  father  gave  the  money  so 
willingly." 

"  It  was  very  kind,"  said  Jane,  and  that  was  all. 

The  aunt,  not  liking  to  tell  them  down  stairs  that 
Jane  did  not  show  any  pleasure,  kept  out  of  every- 
body's way  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  Jane  in  the 
mean  time  cried  in  her  bedroom  to  think  that  now 
for  yejirs  she  shouhl  liave  to  endure  that  ugly  room. 
Poor  girl!  this  ill-considered  kindness  of  her  family 
was,  in  its  way,  as  great  a  mortification  to  her  as 


the  shop.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  bad  but  that  it 
may  be  mended,  and  Jane  was  not  without  re- 
sources. In  the  end,  therefore,  she  contrived  so 
far  to  tone  down  and  even  to  harmonize  the  ill- 
assorted  colors  as  to  leave  the  room,  if  not  elegant, 
at  least  bearable.  Here,  too,  she  could  do  just  as 
she  liked ;  consecjuently,  she  surrounded  herself  by 
books,  lor  she  was  an  immense  novel-reader;  and 
in  their  pages  she  lived  in  the  most  elegant  houses, 
and  associated  with  earls  and  countesses,  county 
squires  and  their  ladies.  In  vain  would  she  have 
sought  in  those  j)ages  for  an  honest  lover  who  was 
a  shopkeeper.  There  was  not  such  a  thing !  In 
life,  however,  —  at  least  in  her  life,  —  it  was  diflfer- 
ent,  and  that  was  her  misfortune. 

She  had  not,  therefore,  been  long  at  home  before 
she  found  herself  the  object  of  David  Ronald's  re- 
gard. He  was  now  the  faithful  assistant  and  book- 
keeper in  the  business,  and  the  son-in-law  elect  of 
the  house,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents, 
though  they  had  sense  enough  to  leave  him  free  to 
make  his  own  choice. 

But  David  Ronald,  though  a  shopkeeper's  assist- 
ant, was  no  common  man.  He  was  intellectually 
far  superior  to  his  calling ;  he  was  a  real  gentleman, 
well-bred,  of  cultivated  mind,  kind-hearted,  and 
agreeable  in  person  and  manners.  But  all  this 
with  Jane  went  for  nothing  ;  he  was  only  the  book- 
keeper in  her  fiither's  shop  :  she  had  never  read  of 
any  hero  of  romance  who  stood  behind  a  counter. 
Farmers'  sons  might  be  countrified ;  professors  in 
universities  might  have  small  incomes,  but  still 
these  might  be  interesting;  not  so  a  shopkeeper. 
She  saw  plainly  before  her  a  very  painful  time 
when  David's  love  would  no  longer  keep  silence ; 
she  therefore  avoided  him,  and  was  a  very  Barbara 
Allen  to  him  in  her  disdainful  scorn.  Just  at  this 
time,  however,  a  very  agreeable  and  flattering  event 
occurred,  and,  according  to  her  feelings,  the  most 
opportune  also.  She  received  the  promised  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  heiress  at  Saxonfield. 

Miss  St.  .Just  had  been  now  several  months  in 
possession,  and  had  already  become  the  talk  of  the 
whole  country,  —  not  alone  for  her  attractive  per- 
sonal qualities,  but  also  for  her  original  but  charac- 
teristic mode  of  procedure.  Rejecting  all  ideas  of 
a  woman's  incapacity  for  managing  her  affairs,  she 
established  herself  in  the  long-neglected  house,  on 
the  ill-conditioned  land,  resolute  to  show  that  she 
understood  both  her  duties  and  her  rei.ponsihilities. 
Her  wealthy  landed  neighbors  crowded  round  her, 
volunteering  service  and  advice,  and  each  one  anx- 
ious to  recommend  to  her  some  steward  or  bailiff  of 
the  most  unquestioned  ability.  There  was  hardly 
a  gentleman  in  the  county  who  was  not  desirous, 
eitner  for  himself  or  somebody  else,  to  a.'vsmiie  the 
management  of  her  projierty.  But  she  had  formed 
her  own  plans,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  them. 

She  had  not,  in  fact,  been  many  days  at  Saxon- 
field,—  where  she  brought  down  a  small  establish- 
ment of  well-selected  servants  and  an  elderly  lady, 
her  firet  governess  and  life-long  friend,  as  her  com- 
panion,—  when,  having  accidentally  fallen  in  with 
the  steward  of  Latten-cover,  she  was  so  well  jjleased 
with  his  good  sense  and  evident  practical  knowl- 
edge, that  she  determined  to  make  him  her  guide 
and  counsellor  for  the  time  being.  Besides  which, 
he  having  nobody  to  recommend  to  her  service,  his 
advice  was  disinterested  ;  and  all  being  in  such  per- 
fect order  on  the  Latten-cover  estate,  she  conceived 
confidence  in   him,  and  be  became  virtually  the 
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mainspring  of  all  her  immediate  action.  She  on- 
joyed  beyond  everythin<;  an  active,  executive  lil'e. 
She  was  not  a  delicate  lady  to  recline  in  her  car- 
riage, and  view  her  property  only  irom  the  drives 
through  it.  S!ie  migut  daily  be  seen  on  hoi*seback, 
overlooking  her  draining  and  road-making  and 
mending,  whilst  every  other  kind  of  improvement 
was  actively  going  forward  everywhere.  The  house 
in  ilself  was  very  liandsome,  and  repairs  and  modern- 
izing internally  and  refurnishing,  supplied  still  fur- 
ther sources  of  interest.  In  the  mean  time  she  was 
living  in  a  grand,  hospitable  way,  surrounded  by 
willing  friends,  old  and  young,  giving  dinner-parties 
for  the  elder,  and  picnics  and  out-of-door  entertain- 
ments, through  the  summer,  in  her  as  yet  wilderness 
park  and  grounds,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
young. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  also,  when  all  the  country 
was  ringing  with  her  fame,  that  the  shy  and  retiring 
young  sijuire  of  Latten-cover,  having  established  his 
poor  emigrants  satisfactorily  in  the  Western  States, 
returned  home. 

Scarcely  could  any  two  characters  appear  out- 
wardly more  different  than  those  of  the  two  young 
neighbor  proprietors.  Fortunately,  Saxonfield  ad- 
joined Latten-cover ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  ice  of 
a  first  acquaintance  was  broken,  —  which  was 
always  difficult  to  the  young  man,  —  he  found,  in 
the  plan  of  his  steward,  a  constant  source  of  occu- 
pation on  her  estate. 

In  this  way  a  great  intimacy  soon  grew  up  be- 
tween them;  yet  Mather  w:is  never  seen  at  the 
grand  Saxonfield  dinner-parties;  he  kept  himself 
apart  from  his  wealthy  neighbors,  as  far  at  least  as 
visiting  went,  though  he  was  hospitable  and  gener- 
ous ;  but  everything  conventional  w<is  opposed  to  his 
nature,  and  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether  he 
were  thought  eccentric  or  not,  so  long  as  his  own 
conscience  left  him  free  of  i-eproach.  lie  hved, 
therefore,  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion;  spending 
little  on  himself;  careless  in  his  dress ;  ready  to 
help  everybody ;  ready  to  do  a  man's  work,  let  it 
come  in  what  form  it  would,  —  a  rare  character, 
but  one  which  it  was  impossible  for  ordinary  country 
squires  or  fine  ladies  to  appreciate. 


Jane's  distance  and  hauteur  had  kept  the  reticent 
Scotchman  silent,  —  all  the  more  agreeable,  there- 
fore, was  her  leaving  home.  At  Saxonfield  her  life 
was  a  real  romance,  as  beautiful  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  her  novels.  All  was  splendor  and 
gayety ;  for  though  she  was  known  to  bo  the  niece  of 
the  steward  of  Latten-cover,  yet,  as  the  guest  of  the 
heiress,  and  treated  by  her  with  sisterly  affection, 
she  was  admitted  to  all  the  houses  where  she  herself 
visited,  and  partook  of  the  pleasures  which  they 
afforded. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  chapter  in  her  life,  which 
was  suddenly  ended  by  a  summons  from  home  to  the 
deathlnjd  of  her  father.  Though  affectionate  and 
dutiful  by  nature,  her  sympathies  had  not  flowed 
forth  strongly  for  either  of  her  parents.  She  had 
been  educated  into  a  being  very  distinct  from  them- 
selves, so  that,  could  her  life  have  flowed  on  acconl- 
ing  to  her  liking,  her  parents  would  not  necessarily 
have  formed  one  of  its  elements ;  yet  a  scene  like 
that  to  which  she  was  summoned,  without  any  prep- 
aration, was  one  to  call  into  passionate  vitality 
every  slumbering  instinct  of  daughterly  affection. 
It  was  her  loving  and  indulgent  father  whom  she 
saw,  struck  down  by  a  mortal  malady,  lying  before 


her,  and  who  now,  in  the  very  presence  of  death, 
was  waiting  to  give  her  his  laht  iiij unction  and  his 
blessing. 

She  knelt  at  his  bedside,  and  besought  him  to  live, 
and  she  would  be  tenfold  his  daughter  in  love  and 
duty. 

But  he  knew  that  his  hours  were  numbered,  and, 
apparently  regardless  of  himself,  and  with  an  impa- 
tience which  seemed  to  reject  terms  of  endearment 
or  request,  demanded  a  promise  that  she  would  be- 
come the  wife  of  David  Ronald,  —  that  faithful  ser- 
vant that  had  been  as  a  son  to  him,  and  who  loved 
him  as  a  father.  But,  confounded  and  almost  para- 
lyzed by  his  words,  she  remained  silent.  Then  her 
soul  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  old  Lucifer-pride 
hardening  her  heart,  she  demanded,  in  her  turn, 
why  he  required  this  impossible  thing  from  her.  The 
firmness  of  his  character  now  asserted  itself,  and, 
calling  back  life,  as  it  were,  he  sternly  reproved  her 
for  pride  and  ingratitude,  and  reiterated  his  com- 
mand. 

Ronald,  who  learned  what  was  passing  in  the 
death-chamber  from  the  mother,  hastened  to  the 
bedside,  where  Jane  still  knelt  in  an  agony  of  be- 
wildered feeling ;  and,  addressing  the  dying  man, 
pleaded  for  his  daughter,  renouncing  all  claim  to 
her  hand,  and  justifying  her  rejection  of  his  wishes. 
But  it  was  too  late ;  the  old  man  had  ceased  to  un- 
derstand more  than  that  all  was  wrong,  and  that  his 
daughter  had  thwarted  him  at  the  last.  Thus  he 
died,  leaving  to  the  survivors  a  far  deeper  pang  than 
any  ordinary  death  could  have  inflicted. 

Tiie  mother,  a  strong-willed  woman,  who  had 
done  a  man's  work  rather  than  a  woman's  for  great 
part  of  her  life,  and  who  had  lived  in  hand-in-hand 
union  with  her  husband,  never  willingly  compromis- 
ing his  wishes,  now  felt  herself  standing,  as  it  were, 
in  his  place,  and  accepted  it  as  a  duty  to  carry  out 
his  wishes.  Tlie  father's  will,  indeed,  was  so  framed 
as  to  make  this  additionally  desirable,  for  a  share  of 
the  business  was  left  to  Ronald,  and  so  much  control 
over  the  whole  as  would  render  him  a  very  useful  or 
a  very  desirable  partner.  She  was  not  wanting  in 
affection  to  her  daughter,  but  she  was  by  no  means 
of  a  sentimental  character.  She  loved  money  and 
the  means  of  making  money,  and  seeing  now  the 
position  in  which  she  stood  with  a  partner  in  the 
business,  who,  if  not  a  son-in-law,  must  bring  in  his 
own  separate  interests,  she  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  that  her  daughter  should  be  willing  to  carry  out 
her  father's  wishes.  The  daughter,  on  her  part,  was 
resolute,  and  a  warfare  began  in  the  bereave<l  house 
which  must  have  led  to  a  still  sadder  jx-rplexity,  had 
not  Ronald  himself  voluntarily  and  nobly  come  to 
the  rescue. 

Scarcely  had  his  old  friend  and  master  been 
buried  a  week  when  he  presented  to  the  widow  a 
properly-drawn,  legal  renunciation  of  all  part  in  Ib- 
botson's  property,  and  all  claim  to  any  advantages 
he  might  have  derived  under  his  will.  This  was  a 
surprise  to  the  widow,  but,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, a  great  relief. 

*'  It  is  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate," she  said,  in  a  tone  of  astonished  vexation. 
'*  He  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and  which  of  you 
two  is  the  greatest  fool,  it  is  hanl  for  me  to  say  ! " 

But  tills  to  her  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles. 
David  was  as  determineu  to  leave  as  Jane  had  been 
not  to  marry  him  ;  an<l  in  losing  him  she  lost,  as  it 
seemed  at  the  moment,  the  very  life  and  strength 
of  the  business  ;  still  more  was  it  so  when  she  began 
to  experience  the  trouble  of  strange  faces,  and  the 
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responsibility  of  everything  lying  on  her  shoulders. 
Ofiors  of  partnership  she  had  from  all  quarters,  but 
these  she  indignantly  refused. 

"  I  am  Widow  Ibbotson,"  she  said,  "  and  as  it  was 
not  God's  %vill  that  David  should  profit  by  the  busi- 
ness, I  '11  have  no  new  name  mixed  up  with  mine." 

And  for  all  this  she  held  her  daughter  responsi- 
ble. 

David  left  and  went  to  "  Uncle  Linacre's,"  his  in- 
tention being  to  emigrate  somewhere ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  his  mother  followed  him,  for  she  said,  "  I 
must  see  about  the  poor  lad's  outfit  if  he  goes." 

By  this  means  a  great  gulf  opened  between  the 
hitherto  united  families,  for  Mrs.  Ibbotson  was  angry 
at  being  deserted,  and  all  were  angry  with  Jane  as 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole  mischief. 

So  the  twelve  months  of  outward  mourning  went 
on,  and  a  very  joyless  time  it  was,  and  yet  Jane,  who 
would  have  been  thankful  for  some  little  sunshine  of 
the  heart,  felt  a  reluctance  to  leave  her  mother.  She 
stayed  at  home,  therefore,  and  bore  her  petulance 
with  patient  equanimity.  The  fulfilment  of  all  duty 
is  a  gracious  thing,  and  blessings  spring  up  in  very 
unexpected  ways  to  every  heart  that  is  willing  to 
bear  another's  burden  in  love.  Thus  a  very  gradual 
but  real  change  came  over  her.  She  craved  less  for 
excitement ;  she  became  less  alive  to  the  annoyance 
of  retail  trade,  and  even  astonished  herself  by  vol- 
untarily passing  through  the  shop,  that  she  might  say 
a  kind  word  to  her  mother. 

Still  her  life  was  dreary.  It  was  not  easy  to  con- 
ciliate her  mother.  The  Widow  Ibbotson  behind  her 
counter,  or  at  her  desk,  could  not  forget  that  it  was 
her  daughter  who  had  laid  a  heavy  burden  upon  her. 
Thus  month  after  month  went  on,  till  more  than  a 
year  had  passed  since  Ronald  left. 

In  the  mean  time  events  had  occurred  at  Latten- 
cover  and  Saxonfield  which  must  be  mentioned. 
Opposite  as  were  the  characters  of  the  two  young 
landed  proprietors,  yet  that  occurred  which  every- 
body had  long  foreseen,  though  when  it  did  occur 
nobody  knew,  and  only  the  kind  hearts  in  the  stew- 
ard's room  at  Lattcn-cover  could  surmise. 

A  great  change  suddenly  came  over  the  young 
Sijuire.  He,  usually  so  communicative  and  buoyant- 
hearted,  became  suddenly  silent  and  gloomy.  He 
kept  himself  apart  from  every  one  for  a  day  or  two ; 
then  announced  that  he  was  about  to  join  a  scien- 
tific expedition,  just  then  setting  out  for  Africa;  nor 
should  he  return,  probably,  for  some  years.  All 
things,  however,  were  to  go  on  as  usual,  the  steward- 
ship remaining  in  Linacre's  hands.  Thus,  without 
taking  leave  of  any  one,  he  set  olF  to  Ijondon.  Peo- 
ple said  that  it  was  nothing  but  his  restless  eccen- 
tricity, which  was  always  impelling  him  into  one 
wild  scheme  or  another. 

For  several  months  Jane  heard  nothing  from 
Saxonfield.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  heiress,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  flattering  influences  of  her  beautiful 
life,  had  not  a  thought  for  her  humble  friend ;  nor 
yet  did  a  word  of  kindness  or  conciliation  come  to 
her  from  Latten-cover.  All  that  was  known  of  those 
distant  places  and  people  came  incidentally.  Ron- 
ald ha<l  not  emigrated,  but  was  helping  Uncle  Linacre 
in  his  oversight  of  the  neighboring  estates.  Then 
came  other  lunva.  Ronald  was  immediately  leaving 
England  to  follow  liutler  Mather  to  Africa,  where 
he  had  last  been  heard  of  by  letters  read  at  the  Geo- 
graphical Society ;  but  a  private  letter  from  him  to 
his  steward  causetl  serious  anxiety  regarding  his 
health,  one  of  the  party  having  already  died ;  and 
now  business  of  importance  rendering  communica- 


tion with  him  necessary,  Ronald  had  undertaken  it, 
and  was  at  once  setting  out.  These  last  tidings 
were  communicated  by  a  letter  from  the  young  man 
himself  to  Mrs.  Ibbotson.  The  letter  contained  no 
formal  leave-taking,  as  far  as  Jane  was  concerned, 
but  she  felt  it  as  such,  and  was  unspeeikably  affected 
by  it. 

None  of  Ronald's  virtues,  as  they  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  his  long  and  faithful  servitude,  had 
touched  her  heart;  now,  however,  the  calm  hero- 
ism with  which  he  undertook  this  perilous  duty 
appealed  to  her  as  nothing  regarding  him  had  ever 
done  before.  "  He  is  a  noble-hearted,  brave  man ! " 
she  said  to  herself,  with  a  bounding  emotion  of  heart 
which  had  real  pleasure  in  it.  After  that  day  she 
frequently  thought  of  him ;  and  she  who  had  lived 
amidst  daily  moral  teaching  and  Sunday  church- 
going,  regardless  of  prayer  for  herself,  now  lifted  up 
her  heart  in  silent  supplication  for  him. 

Jane  Ibbotson  grew  more  tender  and  daughterly 
to  her  mother ;  but  she  never  thought  of  opening 
her  heart  to  her,  for  they  had  never  been  confiden- 
tial. Still,  they  were  becoming  more  sympathetic ; 
and  Mrs.  Ibbotson  WTote  to  David's  mother  that  she 
found  a  growing  comfort  in  her  daughter. 

It  was  indirectly  owing  to  this  letter  that  Jane 
received  soon  afterwards  an  invitation  from  Marga- 
ret St.  Just,  which  she  so  gladly  accepted. 

The  heiress  had  begun  her  reign  at  Saxonfield 
with  almost  unbounded  hospitality ;  for  the  last  few 
months,  however,  she  had  lived  very  retired,  on  the 
plea  that  her  yet  unfinished  house  was  unfit  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests.  People,  however,  ex- 
plained this  variously.  Some  said  she  was  fickle ; 
others,  that  the  many  offers  of  marriage  she  had 
refused  had  caused  a  coolness  in  these  several 
quarters. 

But  there  was  no  coolness  in  her  manners  towards 
her  guest ;  on  the  contrary,  a  nameless,  unexpressed 
tenderness  in  her  manners  made  her  reception  of 
Jane  that  of  a  beloved  sister ;  nor  was  it  long  before, 
as  if  to  relieve  herself  from  a  burden  which  she 
could  not  bear  alone,  she  opened  her  heart  to  her. 

She  told  that  it  was  not  until  Mather,  having  re- 
vealed his  love  in  his  own  honest,  straightforward, 
somewhat  blunt  fashion,  and  had  been  by  her  as 
honestly,  though  not  as  bluntly  rejected,  and  she 
had  seen  his  whole  joyous  being  changed,  like  a  ver- 
nal landscape  seared  by  east-wind  and  frost ;  and 
then  how,  with  a  stem  determination,  he  abandoned 
the  life  which  had  opened  to  him  such  a  rich  field 
of  pleasure  and  usefulness,  and  flung  himself  on  dan- 
ger and  hardship,  reckless  of  life,  that  he  might 
crush  every  bud  of  hope  or  love  :  then  it  wjis,  and 
not  till  then  —  when  he  was  gone  past  recall  —  that 
she  found  her  own  life  despoiled ;  and  night  and 
day  a  cry  arose  within  her  own  soul  for  that  which 
she  had  cast  from  her. 

"  I  cannot  do  things  by  halves,"  she  said.  "  He 
was  gone.  I  tried  to  school  myself  into  patience  ;  I 
thought  of  my  womanly  dignity ;  but  the  longer  I 
strove  with  myself,  the  more  imperative  was  the  cry 
within  my  soul.  Then  I  turned  to  Ronald,  —  he 
was  a  great  friend  of  Butler's,  who,  whenever  he 
met  with  a  man  honest  and  true,  regarded  him  as  a 
brother.  I  took  him  into  my  confidence,  —  nay,  do 
not  start ;  I  could  not  comjiromise  myself  with  this 
true-hearted  man.  I  told  him  of  the  mistake  I  had 
made,  —  Go<l  knows  it  was  a  hard  task !  but  I  w£is 
in  a  great  strait,  as  between  life  and  death.  It  was 
for  Mather  as  well  as  for  mpelf.  I  shut  my  eyes, 
therefore,  as  it  were,  and  rushed  into  the  battle. 
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But  I  need  not  have  feared.  Never  shall  I  forf^et, 
or  cease  to  be  grateful  for,  his  brotherly  sympathy 
and  intelligence,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  undertook  my  mission,  which  was  simply  to  join 
him,  be  he  where  he  might,  and  to  give  him  a  sealed 
letter  from  me.     I  only  wrote,  — 

"*If  a  welcome  at  Saxonfield  will  repay  the 
fatigue  of  a  return,  come  and  receive  it  from  Mar- 
garet St.  Just' " 

Such  was  Miss  St  Just's  confession ;  and,  whilst 
listening  to  it,  Jane's  own  heart  was  unlocked  to 
herself:  but  she  made  no  confession  in  return. 

It  was  now  autumn.  Month  after  month  had 
passed  since  Ronald  left,  and  no  tidings  came.  No 
one  knew,  but  Jane  Ibbotson,  the  exact  purport  of 
the  young  man's  journey,  whatever  tlie  Latten-cover 
people  might  surmise  ;  but  none  could  fail  to  observe 
that  some  mysterious  influence  was  operating  upon 
the  heiress.  She  was  olten  depressed ;  more  often 
variable  in  temper,  and  passionately  irritable.  The 
truth  was,  that  she,  to  whom  action  wa.s  life,  was 
fretted  by  the  total  blank  which  seemed  to  surround 
her.  Jane,  who  kept  silence,  passed  through  no  less 
severe  a  discipline  f  but  her  friend,  wholly  occupied 
by  herself,  saw  no  kindred  emotion  in  her  bosom,  or 
accepted  it  merely  as  the  homage  of  sympathy. 

At  length,  without  letter  or  intelligence  of  any 
kind,  —  lor  there  were  no  telegraphs  in  those  days, 
at  least  none  available  for  those  remote  places, — 
Mather  came.  He  had  travelled  night  and  day 
after  receiving  the  missive  from  Ronald ;  steam,  by 
land  or  sea,  could  not  carry  him  rapidly  enough. 
But  here  he  now  was,  resolute,  impul.«;ive,  rejoicing ; 
yet  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  threshold  than  his 
man's  courage  forsook  him,  and,  hesitating  and 
blushing  till  liis  honest  face  was  all  one  Strang  red, 
he  stood  in  her  presence,  awkward  and  unable  to 
say  a  word.  She,  too,  at  sight  of  him,  burst  into 
tears  and  was  silent. 

His  servants  and  luggage  had,  in  tlie  mean  time, 
arrived  at  Latten-cover;  and  with  them  came  a 
short  letter  from  Ronald  to  his  mother,  the  purport 
of  which  wa.s,  that  he  stayed  behind  at  Jaffa,  intend- 
ing to  join  a  party  then  setting  off  for  Syria. 

All  now  was  happiness  at  Saxonfield  ;  the  lovers, 
the  most  devoted  in  the  world,  rejoicing  in  that 
perfect  love,  that  perfect  undei-standmg  which  casts 
out  fear.  That  which  was  wanting  had  been  sup- 
plied ;  that  which  was  sought  for  had  been  found. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  marriage  was  early  spring. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  very  merry  Christmas  was  to  be 
kept  All  the  tenants  and  dependants  were  to  be 
feasted,  so  that  they  might  rejoice  altc^ether.  Their 
residence  would  be  Saxonlield,  —  by  far  the  best  of 
the  two  mansions ;  and  the  steward  was  still  to  in- 
habit the  Hall  at  Latten-cover. 

Probably  the  exuberant  spirits  of  the  heiress,  and 
the  open-hearted  expression  of  her  lover's  joy,  re- 
acted on  Jane ;  be  that  as  it  might,  whilst  the  very 
walls  of  Sa.xonfield  seem  to  echo  back  a  jubilant  ex- 
ultation, she  began  to  feel  out  of  her  place.  Her 
mother  had  given  her  consent  to  her  already  long 
visit  being  extended  over  Christmas.  But  she 
longed  to  De  at  Latten-cover.  Her  heart  yearned, 
especially  towards  David's  mother ;  and  one  after- 
noon, ''ntering  the  little  parlor  where  the  woman  sat 
mending  the  family  stockings,  she  seated  herself  by 
her  side,  and  said,  — 

"  Aunt  Ronald,  I  am  better  worth  loving  now  than 
I  was  in  those  old  times  in  London.  God  has  been 
schooling  me  of  late,  so  you  must  love  me.  Aunt  Ron- 
ald, if  nobody  else  can." 


"  My  dear  child ! "  exclaimed  the  elder  woman,  as 
if  Jane  had  asked  some  unheard-of  thing ;  and  then, 
bursting  into  tears  —  for  she  was  the  sympathetic 
member  of  the  family  —  she  began  quietly  to  speak 
of  David. 

From  this  day  Jane  remained  at  Latten-cover ; 
and  if  they  were  not  perfectly  reconciled  to  her, 
nothing  was  said  of  the  past 

They  gave  her  the  chamber  which  waa  called 
David's ;  one  of  the  snuggest  and  warmest  in  that 
crumbling  old  house,  partly  a  sitting-room,  in  which 
he  kept  his  books  and  his  papers  :  and  here  a  singu- 
lar circumstance  occurred. 

In  the  early  dawn,  after  the  first  night  of  sleeping 
there,  she  seemed  to  hear,  or  rather  to  be  awoke  by 
a  voice  which  said,  in  mournful  accents,  "  Syrian 
fever ! " 

Without  questioning  or  reasoning,  she  knew  that 
the  words  had  reference  to  David  ;  though,  till  then, 
she  had  never  heard  of  this  Eastern  malady.  She 
slept  no  more ;  but  ro^e  with  the  daylight,  and  sought 
in  the  well-furnished  library  for  the  information  she 
needed,  knowing  well  that  Ronald  was  in  life's  peril 
from  this  cause. 

But  again  she  told  no  one ;  and  in  that  active 
house,  all,  excepting  David's  mother,  were  too  busy 
to  notice  her;  and  she,  simply  as  kind  as  usual, 
asked  no  questions.  Jane  passed  much  of  her  time 
alone,  and  prayed  incessantly,  — 

"  Father !  if  he  still  live,  bring  him  back  to  us,  as 
thou  hast  brought  back  the  other  one  ! " 

Nevertheless,  she  tried  to  be  cheerful  and  helpful 
to  them  all ;  for  her  heart  was  filled  with  compas- 
sionate love,  knowing  what  was  before  tliem. 

They  said  one  to  another,  how  gentle  and  amia- 
ble she  was,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  she  could  not  love 
David. 

Christmas  was  now  at  hand  :  the  elder  ladies  had 
new  silk  dresses  and  new  caps,  and  the  steward  a 
bran-new  suit,  for  the  great  evening  entertainment 
at  Saxonfield.  Miss  St.  Just  had,  a  week  or  two 
before,  presented  Jane  with  her  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion, —  a  wonderful  fabric  of  white  gauze  and  blue 
silk,  which  Aunt  Ronald  had  taken  char^  of;  and 
all  were  to  go  in  the  great  coach,  which  nad  never 
been  used  since  the  old  Sijuire's  days,  and  was  now 
to  have  a  week's  preparatory  airing. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  enormous  was  the  feasting 
of  tenants  and  dependants  at  Latten-cover.  Roast- 
ing, Iwiling,  and  baking  went  on  for  two  whole 
days ;  and  everybody  was  then  entertained  to  their 
hearts'  content,  as  much  from  the  traveller's  stories 
which  the  young  Scjuire  told,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  as  from  the  sumptuous  fare. 

The  following  was  Christmas  Day.  Dinner  in 
the  steward's  room  was  a  midday  meal ;  and  to  this 
the  young  Squire  was  to  bring  several  gentlemen, 
after  chureh,  to  luncheon,  before  they  went  forward 
to  Saxonfield  to  dinner.  But,  instead  of  coming  at 
one,  as  was  expected,  direct  from  church,  they 
walked  over  the  lan<l  in  various  directions  with  Lin- 
acre,  and  it  was  four  o'clock  before  thev  left.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  dreadful  discovery  had  been  made 
by  Mrs.  Ronald,  who,  dining  early,  undertook  to  lav 
e»erybod^  1'  '  idy  for  them  to  put  on  with 

thft  reast  pes  Bringing  forth,  therefore, 

Jane's  beauiiuu  un;*;?,  round  which  was  lightly 
pinned  a  soft  damask  tablecloth,  from  the  large 
closet  —  her  favorite  depository  of  house-linen,  al- 
ways dry  because  it  adjoined  the  large  kitchen-chim- 
ney, and  ample  enough  for  a  hanging  wanlrobe  — 
what  was  her  dismay  to  discover  that  it  was  perfect- 
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ly  .spoiled  by  having  been  hung  dose  to  an  apertiire 
■whence  the  siuokc  of  the  great  cookery  had  Ibund 
entrance. 

Tlie  dismay  of  tlic  two  aunts  at  tliis  discovery 
was  inconceivable.  Either  of  them  wouhl  have 
given  her  own  new  dress,  couUl  that  liave  remedied 
the  mischief;  but  Jane,  to  their  not  less  great  sur- 
prise, dechired  herself  thankful  to  remain  at  home. 
The  truth  was,  that  all  that  day  she  had  been  agi- 
tated by  an  inexplicable  apprehension  —  an  unde- 
finable  sense  of  an  approaching  something  —  which 
iilled  her  with  vague  terror. 

Her  aunts  could  not  understand  it;  they  hoped  it 
was  not  because  she  was  vexed  about  her  dress,  — 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  what  would  j\Iiss  St.  Just  say  ? 
As  to  Uncle  Linacre,  he  was  downright  angry,  and 
scolded  them  all  for  carelessness  and  stupidity,  de- 
claring he  would  not  go  without  Jane.  But  he  did 
go  without  her,  after  all.  The  great  old  coach  car- 
ried them  oir,  every  one  of  them  vexed  and  disap- 
])ointed. 

They  had  been  gone  about  three  hours ;  and  Jane, 
having  leisurely  taken  her  tea,  was  seated  in  the 
steward's  easy-chair,  which  she  had  drawn  to  the 
hearth,  on  which  burned  a  njiniature  Cln-istmas  fire, 
when  again  that  undefined  terror  took  hold  of  her, 
and  her  heart  beat  violently.  She  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  something,  but  lor  what  she  knew  not, 
only  that  a  vague  sense  of  apprehension  filled  her 
whole  being.  Then  she  roused  herself,  and  tried  to 
be  rid  of  it,  wondering  what  it  meant. 

In  one  of  these  sudden  wakings  up  she  heard  car- 
riage-wheels approaching  slowly,  then  draw  up  at 
the  steward's  side  of  the  house.  It  probably  was 
the  carriage  which  Miss  St.  Just,  impatient  of  her 
absence,  had  sent  back  for  her. 

But  in  a  moment  or  two  she  was  aware  of  a  bustle 
greater  than  such  a  summons  warranted  in  the  some- 
what narrow,  dimly-ligiited  passage  which  led  from 
the  outer  door  to  the  steward's  parlor.  Starting  up, 
therefore,  to  see  what  it  meant,  she  perceived  an  old 
woman,  almost  the  only  domestic  leit  in  the  house, 
coming  forward  with  a  kitchen  candle  in  her  hand. 

"  Lord-a-mercy ! "  exclaimed  she,  in  a  scared  voice, 
"  here  's  Mr.  David  Konald  como  back  more  dead 
than  alive ! " 

The  next  moment  she  beheld  a  ghastly  figure,  — 
a  tall  man,  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  with  a  dark 
foreign  travelling  cap  drawn  close  round  his  pallid 
countenance  being  led  forward  by  a  foreign-looking, 
swarthy  attendant.  lie  was  so  feeble  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand  ;  and  Jane,  overcome  by  the  sight, 
and  scarcely  knowing  whetlier  It  were  reality  or  a 
portion  of  the  strange  dream  out  of  which  .she  had 
only  partially  awoke,  rushed  back  into  the  room  to 
assure  herself  that  she  was  not  dreaming,  then,  in- 
wardly crying  to  God  for  help,  returned  to  the  jias- 
8.|5gc  ;  and  now,  placing  herself  by  the  side  of  th(! 
sick  man,  who  had  advanced  but  a  few  j)aees,  and 
knowing  of  a  (ruth  that  this  was  Syrian  fever,  and 
that  he  was  sick  unto  death,  said,  as  if  sensible  that 
this  was  her  proper  jKist,  —  ,. 

"  Let  me  support  you,  Dayid.  Lean  on  me,  for  I 
am  strong."  ? 

He  said  nothing,  but  placing  his 
on  her  shoulder,  «!ntcred  the  Awnv>, 
and  was  seated  in  the  large,  comfc  ' 
s!h!  had  vacated. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  recurrcnt^tacks  of  this  ter- 
rible fever  that  the  young  man  reached  home.  lie 
was  in  Damascus  when  he  was  first  seized,  —  strange 
to  say,  on  the  very  night  when  Jane  received  the 
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warning  ;  and  he  had  suffered  as  much  as  the  human 
frame  was  capable  of  and  yet  survive. 

Whether  it  were  a  surprise  to  find  Jane  in  attend- 
ance on  him  or  not,  he  di<l  not  say.  For  weeks 
afterwards  he  was  too  near  the  confines  of  the  other 
life  to  take  much  notice  of  outward  objects  in  this; 
nevertheless,  he  was  conscious  of  a  gentle  presence 
in  his  sick-chamber  the  very  movements  of  which 
soothed  him  like  low  music ;  and  as  convalescence 
came  on,  it  seemed  so  natural  to  him  that  it  hardly 
called  for  a  remark.  But  when  she  was  away  he 
missed  her  ;  and  the  first  recognition  which  she  had 
from  him  were  the  words,  — 

"  Jane,  stay  with  me  —  as  long  as  I  live  !  " 

She  did  so.  But  it  was  not,  as  he  expected,  for 
a  few  days. 

They  are  now  in  middle  life,  a  happy,  united  pair; 
he  the  steward  of  Saxonfield,  —  if  he  had  chosen  to 
retui-n  to  the  shop  it  would  have  been  all  the  same, 
—  and  she  the  motiier  of  many  children. 

As  to  old  Mrs.  Ibbotson,  nothing  could  remove 
her  from  the  shop.  She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
leaving  fifty  thousand  pounds,  —  the  accumulation 
of  which  was  greatly  attributable  to  her  industry 
and  business  talents. 
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BOOK  n.  — CHAPTER  V. 

IN     THK     M  U  IDEi:  STK  A  AT. 

IIiCiH  houses,  broad,  jolly,  and  red-faced,  standing 
now  on  the  edges  of  fjuajs  or  at  the  feet  of  bridges, 
now  In  quaint  trim  little  gardens,  whose  close-shaven 
turf  is  gaudy  with  brilliant  bulbs,  or  overshadowed 
by  box  and  yew,  but  always  fringing  the  long, 
shallow,  black  canals,  whose  sluggish  watere  scarcely 
ripple  under  the  passing  barge.  Water,  water, 
everywhere,  and  recjulrlng  everybody's  fii-st  con- 
sideration, dammed  out  by  vast  dikes  and  let  in 
through  numerous  sluices,  spanned  by  nearly  three 
hundred  bridges,  employing  a  perfect  army  of  men 
to  watch  it  and  tend  it,  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
presence  and  yet  to  keep  It  in  subjection ;  for  if 
not  properly  looked  after  and  skilfully  managed,  it 
might  at  any  moment  submerge  the  city ;  avenues 
of  gn'en  trees  running  along  the  canal  banks  and 
blooming  freshly  in  the  tliickest  portions  of  the 
commerce-crowded  (]uays;  innunftrable  windmills 
on  the  horizon ;  picture-galleries  rich  In  trea.sures 
of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  Tcniers; 
dockyards,  where  square  and  sturdy  ships  are  built 
by  scjuare  and  sturdy  men,  in  solemn  silence  and 
with  much  pi{)e-smoking ;  asylimis,  homes,  alms- 
liouses,  through  which  a  broad  stream  of  well- 
administered  charity  is  always  flowing.  A  jjopula- 
tion  of  grave  burghers,  and  chattering  vrows.  and 
the  fattest,  shiniest,  and  most  old-fashioned  children ; 
of  outlandish  sailors  and  Jews  of  the  gi-and  old 
type,  who  might  have  sat,  and  whose  ancestors  prob- 
ably did  sit,  as  models  to  Rembrandt;  of  st-alwart 
bargemen  and  canal-tenders,  of  strangei-s,  some 
pleasure-seeking,  but  the  great  majority  intent  on 
i)usiness ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  solemn  delights 
of  its  inhabitant.-',  to  a  stranger  accustomed  to  other 
capitals  there  are  few  gayeties  to  be  met  with  in 
the  city  to  which  George  Dallas  had  wended  his 
way,  —  Amsterdam. 

To  (leorge  Dallas  this  mattered  very  little.  Of 
the  grosser  kinds  of  pleas^ure  he  had  had  enough 
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and  more  than  cnou{»li ;  the  better  feelings  of  his 
nature  had  been  awakened,  and  noiliin^  could  have 
indiieed  him  to  allow  hinvself  to  drill  back  into  the 
slongh  from  which  ho  had  emerged. 

Wandering  through  the  long  picture-galleries  and 
museums,  and  gloating  over  their  contents  with 
thorough  artistic  appreciation,  dreamily  gazing  out 
of  his  hotel  window  over  a  prospect  of  barge-flotted 
and  tree-towered  canals  which  would  gradually  dis- 
solve before  his  eyes,  the  beech  avenue  of  the  Syca- 
mores arising  in  its  place,  recalling  Clare  Carruthers's 
soft  voice  and  rinjring  laugh  and  innocent,  trusting 
manner,  George  Dallas  could  scarcely  believe  that 
for  months  and  months  of  his  past  life  he  had  been 
the  companion  of  sharpers  antl  gamblers,  and  had 
been  cut  olfirom  all  communication  with  everything 
and  everybody  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  taught 
to  look  up  to  and  respect.  lie  shuddered  as  he  rec- 
ollected the  orgies  which  he  had  taken  part  in,  the 
company  he  had  kept,  the  life  he  had  led.  He 
groaned  aloud  and  stai^ped  with  rage  as  he  thought 
of  time  lost,  character  blighted,  opportunities  missed. 
And  his  rage  this  time  was  vented  on  himself:  he 
did  not,  as  usual,  curse  his  stepfather  for  having 
pronounced  his  edict  of  banishment;  he  did  not  lay 
the  blame  on  luck  or  fate,  which  generally  bore  the 
bunlen ;  he  was  man  enough  to  look  his  past  life 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  to  own  to  himself  that  all  its 
past  privations,  and  what  might  have  been  its  future 
miseries,  were  of  his  own  creation.  What  might 
have  been,  but  what  should  not  be  now.  A  new 
career  lay  Iwfore  him,  —  a  career  of  honor  and  fame, 
inducements  to  jnirsuo  which  such  as  he  had  never 
<lreamed  of  were  not  wanting,  and  by  Heaven's  help 
he  would  succeed. 

It  was  on  the  first  morning  after  his  arrival  in 
Amstenlam  that  George  Dallas,  afler  much  desul- 
tory thought,  thus  determined.  Actuated  by  sur- 
roundings in  an  extraordinary  degree,  he  had,  while 
in  London,  been  completely  iiu'cinated  by  the  com- 
bine(l  influence  of  Routh  and  Harriet ;  and  had  he 
remained  with  them  he  would,  probably,  never  have 
shaken  off  that  influence,  or  been  anytliing  but  their 
ready  instrument.  But  so  soon  as  he  had  left  them 
the  faK'ination  was  gone,  and  his  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  degi-adation  of  his  position,  and  the  impos^si- 
bility,  so  long  as  he  continued  with  his  recent  a-^so- 
ciates,  of  retrieving  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
—  of  being  anything  to  Clare  CarnUhers.  This  last 
thought  <leciiled  him:  he  would  break*with  Stew- 
art Routh;  yi's.'^nd  with  Harriet,  at  once!  He 
would  sell  tlie  bracelet  and  send  the  proceeds  to 
Routh  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  would  tlelicately 
but  firmly  express  his  determination  and  tiike  fare- 
well of  him  anil  Harriet.  Then  he  wouM  return  to 
London,  ami  throw  himself  into  busu^B  at  once. 
There  wns  plenty  for  him  to  do  at  thWrercury,  the 
chief  had  paid,  anc^^^o!  he  must  not  ^'back 
to  London,  he  mi^j^^expoflc  himself  to  tempta- 
tion ;  at  all  cvents^mtil  he  was  more  capable  of 
resisting  it  Now,  there  woidd  be  Routh.  with  his 
jovial  blandishments,  and  D'.'ane,  and  all  the  get, 
ijnd  Harriet,  most  dangerous  of  all !  Li  London  he 
^VDuld  fall  back  into  (ieorgi;  Dallas,  the  outcju»t,  the 
reproi|hte,  the  black  sleep,  not  rise  into  Paul  Ward, 
the  gcjjius ;  and  it  was  un<ler  the  latter  name  that 
lie  ha<l  made  acquaintance  with  Clare,  and  that  he 
hoperl  to  rise  into  fame  and  repute. 

But  tiiough  the  young  man  had,  as  ho  imagined, 

fully  made  up  his  min«l  as  to  his  future  course,  he 

lounged  through, a  whole  day  in  Amsterdam  before 

,4b  took  the  first  step  necessary  for  its  pursuance,  — 


the  negotiation  of  the  bracelet  and  the  transmission 
of  the  money  to  Routh,  —  and  it  is  prob;vble  that 
any  movement  in  the  matter  -would  have  been  yet 
further  delayed  had  he  not  come  to  the  end  of  the 
slender  stock  of  money  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  England.  Tlie  reaction  from  a  li.*e  of 
fevered  excitement  to  one  of  perfect  calm,  the  at- 
mosphere of  comfortable,  cjuiet,  staid  tranquillity  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,-  the  opportunity  for  in- 
dulging his  artistic  sympathies  without  the  slightest 
trouble,  all  these  influences  were  readily  adojited  by 
a  man  of  (Jeorge  Dallas's  desultory  habits  and  easy 
temperament ;  but,  at  last,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  action  should  be  taken,  and  George 
consulted  the  polyglot  waiter  of  the  hotel  as  to  the 
best  means  of  disposing  of  some  valuable  diamonds 
which  he  had  with  him. 

The  question  was  evidently  one  to  which  the  poly- 
glot waiter  was  well  accustomed,  for  he  answered 
at  once,  "  Diinants  to  puy  is  best  by  Mr.  Dieverbrug, 
in  Muiderstraat." 

Not  thoroughly  comprehending  the  instance  of 
the  polj'glottiness  of  the  polyglot,  George  Dallas 
again  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  by  varying  his 
methods  of  attack,  and  diligently  patching  together 
such  intelligible  scraps  as  he  rescued  from  the  poly- 
glot, he  at  length  arrived  at  the  fact  that  Mr.  Die- 
verbrug, a  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  Muiderstra;it,  was 
a  diamond  merchant  in  a  large  way  of  basiness, 
speaking  English,  frequently  visiting  England,  and 
likely  to  give  as  good,  if  not  a  better  price  than  any 
one  else  in  the  trade.  Tlie  polyglot  .added,  that  he 
himself  was  not  a  liad  judge  of  what  he  pei-sisted  in 
calling  "dinmnts";  and  as  this  speech  was  evidently 
a  polite  hint,  (Jeorge  showed  him  the  stone«.  The 
polyglot  admired  tliem  very  much,  and  pronounced 
tliem,  in  his  opinion,  worth  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds.  —  a  v.iluablc  hint  to  George,  who 
expected  ^Ir.  Dieverbrug  would  call  upon  him  to 
nanu!  his  price,  and  if  any  absurd  sum  was  .isked, 
the  intendmg  vendor  might  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  The  polyglot  then  owned  that  he  him- 
self frecjuently  did  a  little  business  in  the  way  oU 
jewel-jiurchasing  from  visitors  to  the  hotel,  but 
frankly  confessed  that  the  "  lot"  under  consideration 
was  beyond  him ;  so  George  thanked  him  and  set 
out  to  visit  Mr.  Dieverbrug. 

The  ^Muiderstraat  is  the  Jews'^  quarter  of  Am- 
sterdam, which  said,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  tli.at  it  is  the  dirtiest,  the  foulest,  the  most  evil- 
smelling.  There  all  the  well-known  characteris- 
tics of  such  places  flourish  more  .abundantly  even 
than  in  the  Frankfort  Judeng.asse  or  our  own 
Houndsditch.  There  each  house  is  the  repository 
of  countless  suits  of  fusty  clothes,  heaped  up  in 
reckless  profusion  on  the  floors,  bulginjj  out  from 
cupboards  and  presses,  horribly  suggestive  of  ver- 
min, hanging  from  jwles  protruded  from  the  win- 
dows. There  every  oell.ar  bristles  with  an  array 
of  boots  of  all  kinds  and  shapes,  amongst  which 
the  little  Hebixnv  childi-en  S(|uall,  and  fight,  and 
play  at  their  little  games  of  defrauding  each  other. 
There  are  the  bric-h-brac  shops,  crammed  with 
cheap  odds  and  ends  from  every  quai-ter  of  the 
gli>lH.',  all  eipially  undlstinguishable  under  an  im- 
I>artial  covering  of  dust  and  dirt;  there  are  the 
booksellers,  with  their  worm-eaten  folios  and  their 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  .and  their  written  an- 
nouncements in  the  Hebrew  character;  there  are 
the .  cheap  printsellers,  with  smeary  copies  from 
popular  pictures  and  highly-colored  daubs  of  French 
battle-fields  and  English  hunting-scenes.     The  day 
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was  fine,  and  nearly  all  tbe  population  was  either 
standing  out-iide  its  doors  or  lolling  at  its  windows, 
challering,  higp;lin*r,  joking,  scolding.  George  Dal- 
las, to  whom  such  a  scene  was  an  entire  novelty, 
walked  slowly  along  with  dilFiculty,  threading  his 
way  through  the  various  groups,  amused  with  all 
he  saw,  and  speculating  within  himself  as  to  the 
probable  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Dieverbrug. 
The  diamond-merchant,  George  imagined,  would 
probably  be  an  old  man,  with  gray  hair  and  spec- 
tiicles,  and  a  lai^e  hooked  nose,  like  one  of  Rem- 
brandt's "Alisers,"  seated  in  a  small  shop,  sur- 
rounded by  the  rarest  treasures  exquisitely  set. 
But  when  he  arrived  at  the  number  which  the 
polyglot  had  given  him  as  Mr.  Dieverbrug's  resi- 
dence, he  found  a  small  shop  indeed,  but  it  was  a 
bookseller's,  and  it  was  not  until  after  some  little 
time  that  he  spied  a  painted  inscription  on  the  door- 
post, directing  Mr.  Dieverbrug's  visitors  to  the  first 
floor,  whither  George  at  once  proceeded. 

At  a  small  wooden  table,  on  which  stood  a  set  of 
brass  balance  weights,  sat  a  man  of  middle  height 
and  gentlemanly  appearance,  dressed  in  black.  The 
Hebraic  character  was  not  strongly  marked  in  any 
of  his  features,  though  it  was  perceptible  to  an 
acute  observer  in  the  aquiline  nose  and  the  full  red 
lips.  He  raised  his  eyes  from  a  small  red  leather 
memorandum-book  or  diary  which  he  had  been, 
studying  as  Dallas  entered  the  room,  and  gave  his 
visitor  a  grave  salutation. 

"  Am  I  addressing  Mr.  Dieverbrug  ?  "  said  Dal- 
las, in  English. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Dieverbrug,"  he  replied,  in  the  same 
language,  speaking  with  perfect  ease  and  with  very 
little  foreign  accentuation,  "  at  your  service." 

"  I  have  been  recommended  to  come  to  you.  I 
am,  as  you  have  probably  already  recognized,  an 
Englishman,  and  I  have  some  jewels  for  sale,  which 
it  may,  perhaps,  suit  you  to  buy." 

"  You  have  them  with  you  V  " 

"  Yes,  they  are  here " ;  and  George  took  out  his 
cherished  case  and  placed  it  in  Mr.  Dieverbrug's 
-%  hand. 

Mr.  Dieverbrug  opened  the  case  quietly,  and 
walked  with  it  towards  the  window.  He  then  took 
out  the  stones  and  held  them  to  the  light,  then 
taking  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  small  pair  of  steel 
nippers,  he  picktj^d  up  eivch  stone  separately,  breathed 
upon  it,  examined  it  attentively,  and  then  replaced 
it  in  the  case.  When  he  had  gone  through  this 
operation  with  all  the  stones,  he  said  to  George, — 

"  You  are  not  a  diamond  merchant  ?  " 

"No,  indeed!"  said  Dallas,  with  a  half-laugh: 
"not  I." 

"  You  have  never,"  said  Mr.  Dieverbrug,  looking 
at  hira  steadfastly  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows, 
—  "you  have  never  been  in  a  jewel-house?" 

"  In  a  jewel-house  ?  "  echoed  George. 

"  What  you  call  a  jeweller's  shop  ?  " 

"  Never  have  been  in  a  jeweller's  shop  ? 
often."  -^  ^ 

"  Still  you  fail  mv  meaning.  You  have  -never 
been  in  a  jeweller's  shop  as  eniployd,  as  assistant?" 

"  Assistant  at  a  jeweller's  —  ah,  thank  you  !  now  I 
see  what  you're  aiming  at.  I've  never  been, an 
aBBistint  in  a  Jeweller's  shop,  you  ask,  which  is  a 
polite  way  of  incjuiring  if  I  robbed  my  master  of 
these  stones !  Thank  you  very  much  ;  if  you  've 
that^opinlon  of  nie,  ])erhaps  I  had  better  seek  my 
baiigain  elsewhere."  And  George  Dallas,  shirking 
all  over,  and  very  much  fiushed  in  the  face,  ex- 
tended his  hand  for  the  case. 
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Mr.  Dieverbrug  smiled  softly  as  he  said,  "  If  I  had 
thought  that,  I. would  have  bid  you  go  about  your 
business  at  once.  There  are  plenty  of  merchants 
at  Amsterdam  who  would  buy  from  you,  no  matter 
whence  you  came ;  but  it  is  my  business  to  ask  such 
questions  as  to  satisfy  myself.  Will  you  have  back 
your  diamonds,  or  shall  I  ask  my  questions  ?  " 

He  spoke  in  so  sofb  a  tone,  and  he  looked  so 
placid  and  so  thoroughly  uncaring  which  way  the 
discussion  ended,  that  George  Dallas  could  scarcely 
forbear  laughing  as  he  replied,  "  Ask  away  !  " 

"  Ask  away,"  repeated  Mi*.  Dieverbrug,  still  with 
his  soft  smile.  "  Well,  then,  you  are  not  a  jeweller's 
employe ;  I  can  tell  that  by  your  manner,  which 
also  shows  me  that  you  are  not  what  you  call  swell- 
mob-man  —  rascal  —  escroc.  So  you  come  to  mc 
with  valuable  diamonds  to  sell ;  mv  questions  are. 
How  do  you  get  these  diamonds  ?    ^Vho  are  you  ?  " 

For  an  instant  George  Dallas  paused  in  his  reply, 
while  he  felt  the  blood  rise  In  his  cheeks.  He  next 
looked  Mr.  Dieverbrug  st^jiight  in  the  face  as  he 
said,  "  These  were  family  diamonds.  I  inherited  them 
from  my  mother,  —  who  Is  dead,  —  and  I  was  advised 
to  come  over  here  to  sell  them,  this  being  the  best 
market.  As  to  myself,  I  am  a  literary  man,  a  con- 
tributor to  newspapers,  and  an  author." 

"  Ah,  ha !  you  write  in  newspapers  and  books  ? 
You  ai-e  feuilletonist,  author?"  And  as  Mr. 
Dieverbrug  said  these  words,  he  took  up  a  stick 
which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace  and  thumped 
heavily  on  the  floor.  His  thumping  seemed  to 
awaken  a  kind  of  smothered  response  from  the  re- 
gions below  them,  and  before  George  Dallas  had  re- 
covered from  his  surprise  the  door  Avas  opened,  and 
an  old  gentleman  of  fantastic  appearance  entered 
|i.,  _«,,,..  __j^  ygj.y  little  man,  with  an  enormous 
!i  was  covered  with  a  tight-fitting  little 
t,vJ.i.c^,,.  large  eyes  glaring  out  of  silver-rimmed 
spenacles,  a  sallow,  puckered  face  fringed  with  a 
short,  stubbly  white  beard,  a  large  aquiline  nose,  and 
thin  tight  lips.  Buttoning  immediately  under  his 
chin  and  reaching  to  his  feet  —  no  very  long  dis- 
tance —  the  little  man  wore  a  greasy  rcd-tlannel 
gaberdine  dressing^owu,  with  flat  horn  buttons  in 
a  row  down  the  front,  underneath  which  appeared 
a  dubiously  dirty  pair  of  flannel  stockings  and 
bright  red-leather  slippers.  With  one  hand  the  lit- 
tle man  leaned  on  an  ivory-handled  crutch  stick  ;  in 
the  other  he  carried  a  yellow-paper  covered  book, 
—  Tauchrittz  edition  of  some  English  author.  As 
he  entered  the  room  he  gave  ai*sharp,  rapid,  com- 
prehensive glance  at  George  through  his  spectacles, 
made  him  a  deferential  bow,  and  then  took  up  his 
position  in  the  closest  proximity  to  Mr.  Dieverbrug, 
who  at  once  addressed  him  in  Dutch  with  such 
volubillt^l^t  George,  who  had  managed  to  pick 
up  a  fe^^ds  during  his  stay,  from  the  polyglot 
and  (^ers,  failed  to  cogfc|ehend  one  syllable  of 
what  passed  between  theMBfc^ 

When  they  had  finished  "eir  parley,  during 
which  both  of  them  looked  at  the  diamonds  and 
then  at  G«orge,  and  then  waved  their  fingers  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  beat  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders  as  though  tWey 
never  intended  their  heads  to  be  again  s*'p,'Mr. 
Dieverbrug  turned  to  George,  and  said,/^'This  is 
my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Schaub,  who  keeps  the 
bookseller's  shop  beneath  us.  He  is  agent  for 
some  English  booksellei-s  and  newspaper,  and 
knows  more  about  authors  than  you  would  think.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  ha^e  some  talk  with 
him."  \  ,^g||^ 
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"  Glad  I  should  have  some  talk  with  him  ? " 
George  Dallas  commenced  in  wonderment ;  but  Mr- 
Schaiib  cut  in  at  once,  — 

"  Ye-C3  !  Vos  glad  should  have  tokes  mit  eem  ! 
Sliould  mit  eem  converse  —  sprechen,  dis  Knglish 
author ! " 

"  English  author  ?  " 

"M-ja!  m-ja!  Wass  him,  dcr  Schaub," — tap- 
ping himself  in  the  middle  of  his  greasy  breast  with 
his  ivory-handled  crutch,  —  "  a-gent  von  Tauchnitz, 
Galignani,  die  London  Times,  die  Mercury,  and 
von  all  Wass  der  Schaub  knows  all,  and  der 
Mynheer  is  English  author,  der  Schaub  must  know 
von  the  Mynheer  ! " 

George  Dallas  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments  in 
great  bewilderment,  then  turned  to  Mr.  Dieverbrug. 
"  Upon  my  honor,"  he  said,  "  I  IJiould  be  delighted 
to  carry  out  your  wish  and  have  some  talk  with  this 
old  gentleman,  but  I  don't  see  my  way  to  prevent- 
ing the  convei-sation  being  all  on  his  side.  The  fact 
is,  I  don't  underetand  one  word  he  says !  " 

With  the  old  sly  smile,  Mr.  Dieverbrug  said,  "  Aly 
brother-in-law's  talk  is  perhaps  somewhat  idiomatic, 
and  one  is  required  to  be  used  to  it.  What  he 
would  convey  is,  that  he,  acquainted  as  he  is  with 
English  literature  and  journalism,  would  like  to 
know  what  position  y(^  hold  in  it,  what  you  have 
written,  wh«re  you  have  been  engaged,  and  such- 
like. It  is  no  object  of  us  to  disguise  to  you  that  he 
brings  his  experience  to  aid  me  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  I  consider  myself  justified  in  making  a  deal- 
ing witl^'ou  for  these  stones." 

"  Thanks !  I  comprehend  perfectly,  and,  of 
course,  cannot  object ;  though,"  added  George,  with 
a  smile,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  as  yet  made  suf- 
ficient mark  in  English  literature  to  rciuler  me- a 
classic,  or  even  to  have  gained  a  Contimiital  repu- 
tation for  my  name.  Stay,  though.  Mr.  Schaub,  if 
I  understood  him  rightly,  represented  lilinself  a^^ 
agent  for  one  London  paper  to  which  I  have  con- 
tributed under  my  signature,  —  the  Mercury.  Yon 
know  the  Mercury,  Mr.  Schaub  V  I  thought  so,  and 
perhaps  you  have  seen  some  articles  there  signed 
Paul  Ward  ?  " 

"  M-ja  !  m-ja !  Wass  von  die  '  Strangers  in  Lon- 
don,' von  I'aul  Ward,  am  Nordjten,  Holhvndischen, 
Deutschen  sea-people,  von  zailors  would  call  zum 
vLsitiren  V  " 

"  That 's  it,  sir !  Descriptions,"  continued  George, 
turning  to  Mr.  Dieverbrug,  "of  the  foreign  sea- 
going (Mpulations  of  London." 

"  M-ja,  of  Highway,  of  Shadcliffe,  Ratcliffe,  Sh^ 
well,  vot  you  call !  M-ja,  of  Paul  Ward  writings  I 
am  acquaint."  ^ 

"  And  you  are  Paul  Ward  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Diever- 
brug. 

"  1  am  that  apparently  distinguished  person," 
said  George. 

Thqji  Mr.  Dieverbrug  and  Mr.  Schaub  plunged 
pell-mell  into  anotlier  conversation,  in  which,  though 
the  tongues  rattled  volubly  enough,  the  shoulders, 
and  the  eyebrows,  and  the  fingers  played  almost  as 
important  parts,  the  result  being  that  Mr.  Diever- 
brug turned  to  George  and  said,  "  I  am  quite  satL*- 
fied  to  undertake  this  nfTair,  Mr.  Ward,  from  what 
my  brother-in-law  has  said  of  your  position.  Another 
question  is,  ^JThat  shall  I  give  vou  for  the  stones?" 

"  From  what  your  brother-in-law  has  said  of  my 
position,  ^Ir.  Dieverbrug,"  said  George,  "it  will,  I 

C resume,  be  appryent  to  you  that  I  am  not  likely  to 
e  much  versed  in^uch  m.itters,  and  that  I  must,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  dependent  on  you." 


"  But  you  have  some  notion  of  price  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  notion,  —  nothing  more." 

"  And  that  notion  is  —  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  imagine  the  worth  of  the  stones  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ]>ounds  ! " 

At  these  words  Mr.  Schaub  gave  a  short,  sharp 
scream  of  horror,  plunging  his  hands  up  to  the 
elbows  in  the  pockets  of  the  red-llannel  gaberdine, 
and  glaring  at  George  through  the  silver-rimmed 
glas.<es.  Mr.  Dieverbrug  was  not  so  wildly  affected  ; 
he  only  smiled  tlie  soft  smile  a  little  more  emphati- 
cally than  before,  and  said, — 

"  There  is  now  ^o  doubt,  my  <lear  sir,  even  if  we 
had  doubted  it  before,  of  your  living  in  the  region 
of  romance  !  These  must  be  Monte  Christo  dia- 
monds, of  M.  Dumas's  own  setting,  to  judge  by  the 
value  you  place  on  them  —  eh? " 

"  Wass  won  hondert  fifty  is  vat  worths,"  said  Mr. 
Schaub. 

But,  fortified  in  his  own  mind  by  the  opinion  of 
the  polyglot  waiter,  who  evidently  had  not  spoken 
without  some  knowledge,  George  at  once  and  per- 
emptorily declined  his  bid,  and  so  to  work  they 
went.  The  stones  were  had  out  again,  re-examined, 
weighed  in  the  brass  balances,  breathed  upon,  held 
up  to  the  light  between  the  steel  pincers,  and,  at 
length,  afler*  a  sharp  discussion,  carried  on  with 
most  vivid  pantomime  between  the  brothers-in-law, 
Mr.  Dieverbrug  consented  to  buy  them  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  George  Dallas 
accepted  his  offer.  Then  from  the  recesses  of  a 
drawer  in  the  little  wooden  table  Mr.  Dieverbrug 

Eroduced  a  cash-box  and  counted  out  the  sum  in 
>utch  coin  and  gulden  notes,  and  handed  it  to 
George ;  and  shaking  hands  with  him,  the  transac- 
tion was  completed. 

Completed,  so  far  as  Mr.  Dieverbrug  was  con- 
rorned ;  but  Mr.  Schaub  had  yet  an  interest  in  it. 
That  worthy  followed  George  DalLxs  down  the 
-tairs,  and,  as  he  would  have  made  his  exit,  drew 
him  into  the  bookseller's  shop,  —  a  dark,  dirty  den  of 
a  place,  with  old  mildewed  folios  littering  the  floor, 
with  new  works  smelling  of  print  and  paper  ranged 
along  the  counter,  with  countless  volumes  pile  on  ' 
pile  heaped  against  the  walls.  With  his  skinny 
yellow  hand  resting  on  George's  sleeve,  the  old  man 
stood  confronting  George  in  the  midst  of  the  hetero- 
geneous assemblage,  and,  peering  up  into  his  face 
through  the  silver-rimmed  glasses,  said,  —  « 

"  And  so  he  wos  Paul  Vart  —  eh  ?  Dis  young 
man  wos  Paul  Vart,  von  I.K)ndon  aus  ?  And  Paul 
Vart  vill  back  to  London,  and  Ilollandisch  money 
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no  good   there  —  eh  ?     Best  change   for   English, 
and  der  old  Schaub  shall  change  for  eem  —  eh  V  " 

"  I  'm  not  going  back  to  London,  Mr.  Schaub," 
said  George,  alter  a  few  moments'  puzzling  over 
the  old  man's  meaning.  "  I  'm  not  going  back  to 
London ;  but  I  shall  want  to  change  this  money,  as 
I  must  send  some  of  it,  the  lai^r  portion,  to  Eng- 
land by  to-night's  post,  and  I  am  going  to  the  bank 
to  change  it" 

"  Wass  !  der  bank  !  der  nonsence !  It  is  the  old 
St^haub  vot  will  change  !  Give  der  goot  rates  and 
all !  Ach,  der  old  Schaub  vot  has  der  English 
bank-note  to  send  mit  dem  gpsttrager !  Der  old 
Schaub  vot  den  miser  dey  call !  Der  Schaub  vill 
change  die  gulden  for  den  bank-notes,  M-ja ! " 

"  It  does  not  matter  to  me  much  wb^changes  it, 
so  long  as  1  get  the  proper  value  !"1I^PMie(jr^^^i 
with  a  laugh,  "  and  if  the  old  Schaub,'.^s  yow/Kf^ ' ' 
yourself,  can  give  me  bank-notes  for  a  hundret^^m 
forty  pounds,  1  'II  say  done  with  you  at  oikc  I "  ^^       ' 
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"  Wnss  vat  wos  '  done '  mit  mc  for  Iiundert  forty 
pounds  !  See  —  firyt  will  make  the  door  to.  Let 
das  folk  call  miser  old  Sehaub,  but  not  let  das  folk 
see  vot  old  Sflmub  misere.     Ha,  ha  ! " 

So  saying,  the  old  f^ntleman  closed  the  door  of 
the  shop  and  locked  it  carefully.  Then  he  retired 
to  the  back  of  the  counter,  removed  several  heavy 
old  books  from  one  of  the  shells,  and  unlocked  a 
secret  closet  in  the  wall.  When  he  turned  again  to 
George,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
counter,  he  had  a  little  roll  of  English  bank-notes 
in  his  hand.  From  this  he  selecjed  four  notes, — 
two  of  the  value  of  fifty  and  twoiof  twenty  pounds. 
These  he  handed  to  Dallas,  receiving  the  equivalent 
in  Dutch  money. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  Mr. 
Sehaub,"  said  George.  "  By  doinfj  this  for  me, 
you've  saved  my  going  to  the  bank,  and  a  good 
deal  of  trouble." 

"  Obliged  to  him  is  not  at  all,  mein  goot  freund 
Vart,  —  Paul  Vart,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  Miser 
das  folk  calls  old  Sehaub,  but  it  is  not  that ;  he  has 
his  lectle  commissions,  vy  not  he  as  well  as  banks  ? 
Goot  deal  of  money  pass  through  old  Schaub's  hands, 
and  of  vot  pass  none  go  clean  through,  always  von 
little  sbticks  to  him  fingei-sl" 

That  night  George  Dallas  wrote  to  Stuart  Routh, 
enclosing  him  the  money,  and  telling  him  that  liter- 
ary engagements  had  sprung  up»which  might  per- 
haps keep  him  some  little  time  from  London.  The 
letter  despatched,  he  felt  a  different  man.  The  tie 
was  loosed,  the  coupling-chain  was  broken  !  No 
longer  enthralled  by  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  vice,  he 
could  try  what  he  could  do  to  make  a  name,  —  a 
name  which  his  mother  should  not  blush  to  hear,  — 
a  name  which  should  be  murmured  with  delight  by 
Clare  Carruthers ! 


CHAPTER    VI. 

IDLESSK. 

When  George  Dallas  had  relieved  his  conscience 
by  despatching  the  money  to  Routli,  he  felt  that  he 
had  sufficiently  discharged  a  moral  duty  to  enable 
him  to  lie  fallow  for  a  little  time  and  reflect  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  deed,  without  immediately 
pushing  forward  on  that  career  of  stern  duty  which 
he  had  i^rescribed  for  himself  In  his  desultory 
frame  of  miiid,  it  afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  sit  apart  In  the  quaintly  trimmed  gardens,  or  on 
the  shady  quays  idly  looking  on  the  life  passinj^wbe- 
fore  him,  thinking  that  he  was  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  those  who  had  so  long  exercised  an  evil 
influence  over  him,  and  recollecting  that  out  of  the 
balance  of  the  sum  which  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Dieverbrug  he  had  enough  lei't  to  keep  him  without 
any  al)solute  necessity  for  resorting  to  work  for  some 
little  time  to  come. 

For  (ieorge  Dallas  was  essentially  an  idler  and  a 
dreamer,  an  intending  well-doer,  but  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  procrastination,  and  without  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life.  He  had  hopes 
and  ambitions,  newly  kindled  as  one  might  say ; 
honest  a<«piratioD8,  svifih  as  in  most  men  would 
have  proved  spurs  to  immediate  enterprise ;  but 
George  Dallas  lay  about  on  the  seats  of  the  public 
gardens,  or  li^nod  against  the  huge  trees  bordering 
the  caual»;i1tl  as  he  puffed  into  the  air  t!ie  light 
Bmoke  and  wiUched  it  curling  and  eddying 
"his  head,  he  thought  how  delightful  it  would 
sec  (^rc  Carruthers  blushing  with  delight  at 


his  literary  success  ;  he  pictured  himself  telling  her 
how  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  making  a  name, 
and  how  the  di^sirc  of  pleasing  her  had  been  his 
greatest  incentive ;  he  saw  his  mother  trembling 
.and  joyous,  his  stepfather  with  his  arms  open  and 
his  check-book  at  his  stepson's  disposal ;  he  had  a 
dim  vision  of  Amherst  church,  anci  flower-strewing 
maidens,  and  ringing  lells,  and  cheering  populace ; 
—  and  then  he  puffed  out  a  little  more  smoke,  and 
thought  that  he  really  must  begin  to  think  about 
getting(^to  harness  again. 

■  As  a  first  step  to  this  desirable  result,  he  paid  his 
bill  at  the  Amsterdam  hotel  and  started  off  for  the 
Hague,  where  he  remained  for  a  fortnight,  enjoying 
himself  in  the  laziest  and  pleasantest  manner,  loung- 
ing in  the  picture-<^llery  and  the  royal  library,  liv- 
ing remarkably  well,  smoking  a  great  deal,  and 
thinking  about  Clare  Carruthers,  and  in  odd  half- 
hours,  afler  breakfast  or  before  he  went  to  bed,  do- 
ing a  little  literary  work,  transcript  of  his  daj's  ob- 
servations, whicli  he  sent  to  the  Mercury  with  a 
line  to  Grafton  Leigh,  telling  him  that  private  af- 
fairs had  necessitated  his  coming  abroad,  but  that 
when  he  returned  he  would  keep  the  promise  he  had 
made  of  constant  contributions  to  the  paper ;  mean- 
while, he  sent  a  few  sketchesjust  to  keep  his  hand 
in.  In  reply  to  this  letter  hcTeceived  a  communica- 
tion from  his  friend  Cunningham,  telling  him  that 
his  chief  was  much  pleased  with  the  articles,  and 
would  be  glad,  as  George  was  so  near,  if  he  would 
go  over  to  Amsterdam  and  write  an  account  of  the 
starting  of  the  fleet  for  the  herrlng-fishei||,  —  an 
event  which  was  just  about  to  come  off,  and  which, 
owing  to.  special  circumstances  at  the  time,  excited 
a  peculiar  interest  in  England.  In  this  letter  Cun- 
ningham enclosed  another,  which  he  said  had  been 
for  some  time  lying  at  the  oflice,  and  which,  on.open- 
ifi^,  George  found  to  be  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
Piccadilly,  pi-esenting  their  compliments  to  Mr.  Paul 
Ward,  stating  that  they  were  recommended  by  their 
"  literary  adviser,"  who  was  much  struck  by  the  bril- 
liancy and  freshness  of  so  much  of  Mr.  Paul  Ward's 
ierlal  story  as  had  been  sent  in,  to  accept  that  story 
for  their  magazine,  regretting  that  Mr.  Ward's 
name  was  not  yet  sufliciently  well  known  to  enable 
them  to  give  the  sum  he  had  named  as  his  price, 
but  offering  him,  on  the  whole,  very  handsome 
terms. 

So  it  had  come  at  last !  No  longer  to  struggle  on, 
a  wretched  outsider,  a  component  of  the  "  ruck  "  in 
the  great  race  for  name,  and  fime,  and  profit,  but 
oft  of  the  select,  taking  th.e  leading  place  in  the 
leadiMLperiodical  of  the  day,  with  the  chance,  if 
fbrtinWJUvored  him,  and  he  could  only  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  so  Ipng  denied,  and  call  Into  ac- 
tion the  Influences  so  long  prompting  him,  of  render- 
ing himself  from  month  to  month  an  object  of  interest, 
a  living  .'^omething,  an  actual  necessity  to  thousands 
of  people  whose  faces  he  should  never  see,  an#  who 
would  yet  know  of  him  and  look  with  the  deepest 
interest  on  the  ideal  creatures  of  his  fancy.  Pardon 
the  day-dream  now,  for  the  good  to  be  derived  from 
action  is  now  so  real,  so  tangible,  that  the  lotos-leaves 
shall  soon  be  cast  aside.  And  yet  how  fascinating  is 
the  vision  which  their  charm  has  ever  evoked  for  the 
young  man  bound  under  their  spell !  Honor,  wealth, 
iiune,  love  !  not  all  your  riches,  Capel» Carruthers, 
nor  your  county  position,  not  your  territorml  influ- 
en(!e,  nor  your  magisterial  dignity,  nor  anything  else 
on  wiiich  you  pride  yoursell",  shall  lie  half  as  sweet 
to  you  as  the  dignified  pride  of  tfee  man  who  looks 
around  him^nnd  seeing  himself  possessed  of  all  these 
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enviable  (lualities,  says,  "  By  ray  own  band,  by  the 
talent  which  Cod  has  given  nie,  and  "by  his  help 
alone,  unaided  by  birth  or  riches  or  influence,  I 
have  made  myself  what  I  am ! "  The  crisis  in 
Georjre  Dallas's  life  had  arrived,  the  ball  was  at  his 
feet,  and  with  the  opportunity  so  urcjent  on  him,  all 
his  desultoriness,  all  his  lazy  dilettanteism,  vanished. 
He  felt  at  last  that  life  was  real  and  earnest,  and 
determined  to  enter  upon  it  at  once.  With  what 
big  schemes  his  heart  was  filled,  with  what  quixotic 
dreams  his  brain  was  bursting:  !  In  his  own  mind 
his  triumphant  position  in  the  future  was  so  assumed, 
that  he  could  not  resist  taking  an  immediate  fbre- 
t:isto  of  his  happiness,  and  so  on  the  very  day  of 
the  receipt  of  Cunningham's  letter  a  box  containing 
some  very  rare  Japanese  fans,  screens,  and  china 
was  despatched  anonymously,  addressed  to  Miss 
Carruthers.  The  cost  of  these  trifles  barely  left 
George  Dallas  enough  to  pay  his  fare  back  to  Am- 
sterdam. But  what  of  that  ?  Was  he  not  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune,  and  could  he  not  make  money 
as  he  liked  V 

The  polyglot  waiter  received  him,  if  not  with  open 
arms,  a*,  least  with  a  smiling  face  and  a  babble  of 
many-tongued  welcomes,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a 
letter  which  hatl  been  more  than  a  week  awaiting 
him.  George  glanced  at  its  superscription,  and  a 
shadow  crossed  his  face  as  he  recognized  Routh's 
handwriting.  lie  had  looked  upon  that  connection 
as  so  completely  cut  asunder,  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  last  communication  necessitated  a  reply,  —  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  at  least, 

—  and  he  opened  the  letter  with  an  undefined  sen- 
sation of  annoyance.    He  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  S.  M.  Street,  June  — ,  18—. 
"  Your  letter,  my  dear  George,  and  its  enclosure 
is  '  to  hand,'  as  we  say  in  Tokenhouseyard,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  you,  who  know  something  of  me, 
and  who  have  seen  inside  my  waistcoat,  know  that 
I  am  highly  pleased  at  the  return  you  have  made 
for  what  you  ridiculously  term  my  '  enormous  kind- 
ness,' and  at  the  feelinjj  which  has  prompted  you, 
at,  I  am  certain,  some  self-sacrifice,  to  return  me  the 
sum  which  I  was  only  too  pleased  to  be  able  to  place 
at  your  disposal.  I  am  a  bad  hand,  as  you,  CTeat 
author,  literary  swell,  &c.,  &c.,  will  soon  see,  —  I  am 
a  bad  hand  at  fencing  off  what  I  have  got  to  say, 
and  therefore  I  must  out  with  it  at  once.  I  know  it 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  postscript,  — just  dropi)ed  par 
hazard,  as  though  it  were  an  afterthought,  and  not 
the  real  gist  of  the  letter,  —  but  I  do  not  understand 
that  kind  of  '  caper,'  and  so  must  say  what  I  have 
got  to  gay  in  my  own  way.  So  look  here  !  I  am 
ten  years  older  than  you  m  years  and  thirty  years 
in  experience,  and  I  know  what  heart-burnings  and 
worries,  not  merely  for  yourself  alone,  but  for  others 
very  very  dear  to  you,  you  have  had  in  raising  this 
money  which  you  have  sent  to  me.  You  thought  it 
a  debt  of  honor,  and  conseciuently  njoved  heaven 
and  earth  to  discharge  it,  and  you  knew  that  I  was 
hard  up,  —  a  fact  which  had  an  equally  irritating 
effect  on  you.  Now,  look  here  !  (t  have  said  that 
before,  I  see  ;  but  never  mind  !)     As  to  the  honor 

—  Well,  not  to  mince  matters,  it  was  a  gambling 
debt,  pur  ct  simple ;  and  when  I  reflect,  as  I  do 
sometimes  —  Harriet  knows  that,  and  will  tell  you 
so  —  I  know  well  enough  that  but  for  me  you 
would  never  have  been  led  into  gambling.  I  am 
not  pijL'aching,  old  fellow ;  I  am  simply  speaking  the 
honest  truth.  Well,  the  thouirht  that  you  have  had 
all  thb  to  go  through,  and  such  a  large  sum  of  money 


to  pay,  yerks  me  ami  goes  against  the  grain.  And 
then,  as  to  my  being  hanl  up,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  —  of  course  in  the  strictest  confidence  —  that 
Tokenhouseyard  is  a  tremendous  success  !  It  was  a 
tight  time  some  months  ago,  and  no  mistake ;  but  I 
think  we  have  weathered  the  storm,  and  the  money 
is  rolling  in  there  splendidly ;  so  splendidly  and  so 
rapidly,  that  —  again  in  the  strictest  confidence  — 
I  am  thinking  of  launching  out  a  little  and  taking 
up  the  ])osition  which  —  you  '11  know  I  'm  not  brag- 
ging, old  boy  —  my  birth  and  education  warrant  me 
in  assuming.  I  have  grovelled  on  long  enough, 
Heaven  knows,  and  I  want  to  see  myself,  and, 
above  .all,  I  want  to  see  my  wife,  out  of  the  reach 
of —  Well,  I  need  not  dilate  to  you  on  what  cir- 
cumstances have  lowered  us  to,  and  what  we  will 
now  float  above.  So,  as  goo<l  luck  is  nothing  un- 
less one's  friends  share  in  it,  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
as  delicately  as  I  can,  '  Share  in  mine !  *  Don't  be 
in  a  hurry  to  send  me  back  that  money,  don't  be  too 
proud  —  that 's  not  the  word,  George  —  I  should 
say,  don't  fear  to  remain  in  my  debt,  and,  if  occa- 
sion should  arise,  let  me  be  your  banker  for  further 
sums.  I  can  stand  the  racket,  and  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  as  some  slight  way 
of  atoning  for  having  led  you  into  what  cannot  bo 
looked  upon*by  any  one,  I  am  afraid,  as  a  reputable 
life.  I  won't  say  ^n%i?^||fer(^  on  tl"^  head,  because 
there  is  no  need.*  Yol^inrill  know  that  I  am  in 
earnest  in  what  I  have  s^pid,  and  you  will  receive 
the  fifty  pounds  which  I  have  enclosed  herein  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  sent,  —  that  of  true  friend- 
ship. You  will  be  a  great  giui  some  day,  if  you 
fulfil  the  promise  made  for  you  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  about  it ;  and  then  you  will  repay  me. 
Meanwhile,  depend  on  it  that  any  draft  of  yours  on 
me  will  be  duly  honored. 

"  And  so  you  are  not  coming  back  to  London  for 
some  time?  It  seems  an  ungenerous  thing  in  a 
friend  to  say,  but  upon  my  soul  I  think  it  the  wisest 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  remain  abroail,  and  widen 
your  knowledge  of  life.  You  have  youth  and 
health,  at  your  time  of  life  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion are  at  their  freshest  and  strongest,  all  you  will 
want  is  money,  and  that  you  sha'n't  want,  if  vou  ac- 
cede to  the  suggestion  I  have  just  matle.  You  will 
store  your  mind  in  experience,  you  will  see  all  sorts 
and  varieties  of  men,  and  as  you  have  nothing  par- 
ticular to  bind  you  to  England,  you  could  thorough- 
ly enjoy  your  freedom,  and  return  with  a  valuable 
stock  of  ideas  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  British 
reading  public.  AUez  toujours,  la  jeunesso !  which, 
under  its  familiar  translation  of  '  Go  it  while  you  *re 
young!'  is  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you,  George, 
my  dear  boy.  During  your  absence,  you  will  have 
shaken  off  all  your  old  associations,  and  who  knows 
but  that  the  great  bashaw,  your  stepfather,  ma^' 
clasp  you  to  his  bosom,  and  leave  all  his  acres  to  his.  j 
dearly  beloved  stepson,  G.  D.  ?  Only  one  thilA^{  ? 
You  must  not  forget  Harry,  and  you  must  nof^Wi*; 
get  me !  If  all  works  right,  you  will  find  nstjh^y^ 
differently  situated  from  what  you  have  ever  k^^ 
us,  and  yon  won't  be  ashamed  to  recognize  us  as 
friends.  Yon  would  laugh  if  you  could  see  me 
now,  emphatically  a  '  City  man,'  wearing  Oxford 
mixture  troiwirs  and  carrying  a  shabby  fat  um- 
brella, which  is  an  infallible  sign  of  wealth,  eating 
chops  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  .solemnly  rebuking 
my  young  clerks  for  late  attendance  at  'the  office, 
and  comporting  myself  generally  with  the 
gravity  and  deconim.  And  to  think  that 
used  to  *back  the  caster,'  and  have,  in  our 
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helil  jKjint,  quint,  and  quatorze.  Tell  it  not  in 
Gath !  '  By  advices  last  received,  the  produce  of 
the  mines  has  been  twenty-two  thousand  oitavas, 
the  {»:iin  whereof  is,  &c.,  &c.'  That 's  the  style 
now! 

"  Harriet  is  well,  and,  as  ever,  my  right  hand. 
To  see  her  at  work  over  the  books  at  night,  one 
would  think  she  had  been  born  in  the  Bnizils,  and 
had  never  heard  of  anything  but  silver  mines.  She 
sends  kindest  regards,  and  is  fully  of  my  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  your  staying  away  from  Lon- 
don. No  news  of  Deane;  but  that  does  not  sur- 
prise me.  His  association  with  us  was  entirely  one 
of  concurrence,  and  he  always  talked  of  himself  jis 
a  wanderer,  — a  bird  of  passage.  I  supjiose  he  did 
not  give  you  any  hint  of  his  probable  movements  on 
the  day  of  the  dinner,  when  I  had  the  ill-luck  to 
offend  him  by  not  coming?  No  one  ever  knew 
where  he  lived,  or  how,  so  I  can't  make  any  in- 
quiries.    However,  it 's  very  little  matter. 

"  And  now  I  must  make  an  end  of  this  long  story. 
Good  by,  my  dear  George.  All  sorts  of  luck,  and 
jollity,  and  happiness  attend  you,  but  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  all  don't  forget  the  pecuniary  propo- 
sition I  have  made  to  you,  and  think  sometimes 
kindly  of 

"  Your  sincere  * 

"  Stewart  Routh." 

A  little  roll  of  paper  had  dropped  from  the  letter 
when  George  opened  it.  He  picked  it  up,  and  found 
two  Bank  of  England  notes  lor  twenty  pounds,  and 
one  for  ten  pounds. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  Geoi^o  Dallas  to  avow  that 
when  he  had  finished  the  perusal  of  this  quaint 
epistle,  and  Avhen  he  looked  at  its  enclosure,  he  had 
a  swelling  in  his  tliroat,  a  quivering  in  the  muscles 
of  his  mouth,  and  thick  heavy  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  w;vs  very  young,  you  see,  and  very  impressiona- 
ble, swaying  hither  and  thither  with  the  wind  and 
the  stream,  unstable  as  water,  and  with  very  little 
I)Ower  of  .adhering  to  any  determination,  however 
right  and  laudable  it  seemed  at  the  first  blush. 
Tliere  are  few  of  us — -Jn  early  youth,  at  all  events, 
let  us  trust  —  who  are  so  clear-headed,  and  lar-see- 
ing,  and  right-hearted,  as  to  be  able  to  do  exactly 
what  Duty  prescribes  to  us,  —  the  shutting  out  all 
promptings  of  inclination !  Depend  upon  it,  the 
good  boys  in  the  children's  story-books,  those  ju- 
venile patterns  who  went  unwaveringly  to  the  Sun- 
day school,  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  queen-cakes 
and  totfy  so  temptingly  displayed  on  the  roadside, 
and  who  were  adamant  in  the  matter  of  telling  a 
fib,  though  by  so  doing  they  might  have  saved  their 
schoolfellow  a  flogging,  —  depend  upon  it  they 
turned  out,  for  the  most  part,  very  bad  men,  who 
robbed  the  orphans  and  ground  the  faces  of  the 
widows.  George  Dallas  was  but  a  man,  very  warm- 
hearted, very  impressionable,  and  when  he  read 
Stewart  Routh 's  letter  he  repented  of  his  harshness 
to  his  friend,  and  accused  himself  of  having  been 
j)recipitate  and  ungenerous.  Here  was  the  black- 
leg, the  sharper,  the  gambler,  actually  returning; 
some  of  his  legitimate  winnings,  and  placing  his 
purse  at  his  acquaintance's  disposal,  while  his  step- 
father—  But  then  that  would  not  bear  thinking 
about!  Besides,  his  stepfather  was  Clare's  uncle; 
no  kindness  of  Itouth's  would  ever  enable  him, 
( ieorge,  to  make  progress  in  that  dirt»ction,  and  there- 
fore —  And  yet  it  was  deuced  kind  in  Routh  to 
be  so  thoughtful.  Tiie  money  come  so  opportunely, 
too,  just  when,  what  with  his  Hague  excursion  and 


his  purchases,  he  had  spent  the  balance  of  the  sum 
derived  irom  the  sale  of  the  bracelet,  and  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  decent  to  ask  for  an  advance 
from  the  !Mercury  office  or  the  Piccadilly  people. 
But  it  was  a  great  thing  that  Routh  advised  him  to 
keep  away  fi^in  England  for  a  time,  —  a  corrobora- 
tion, too,  of  Routh's  statement  that  he  was  going 
into  a  difl^erent  line  of  life,  —  for  of  coui-se  with  his 
new  views  an  intimacy  with  Routh  would  be  impos- 
sible, whereas  he  could  now  let  it  drop  quietly. 
He  would  accept  the  money  so  kindly  sent  him,  and 
he  would  do  the  account  of  the  herring-fishery  for 
the  Mercury,  and  he  would  get  on  with  the  serial 
story  for  the  Piccadilly,  and  —  Well,  he  would  re- 
main where  he  was  and  see  what  turned  up.  The 
quiet,  easy-going,  dreamy  life  suited  George  to  a 
nicety  ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  little  older,  and  had 
never  seen  Clare  Carruthers,  he  might,  on  very  little 
provocation,  have  accepted  the  Dutch  far  nieiile  as 
the  realization  of  human  bliss. 

So,  having  to  remain  in  Holland  for  some  few 
days  longer,  and  needing  some  money  for  immediate 
spending,  George  Dallas  bethought  him  of  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Schaub,  and  strolled  to  the  Muiderstraat 
in  search  of  him.  He  found  the  old  gentleman 
seated  behind  his  counter,  bending  over  an  enormous 
volume  in  the  Hebrew  character,  over  the  top  of 
which  he  glared  through  the  silver-rimmed  specta- 
cles at  his  visitor  with  anything  but  an  inviting 
glance.  When,  however,  he  recognized  George, 
which  he  did  comparatively  quickly,  his  forbidding 
look  relaxed,  he  put  down  the  book,  and  began 
nodding  in  a  galvanized  manner,  rubbing  the  palms 
of  his  hands  together,  and  showing  the  few  iangs 
left  in  his  mouth. 

"  Vat  I  Vart,  —  Paul  Vart !  you  here  still  ?  Wass 
you  not  back  gone  to  your  own  land,  Vart  ?  You 
do  no  more  vairks,  Vart,  you  vaste  your  time  in  Am- 
sterdam, Vart,  —  Paul  Vart  I " 

"  No ;  not  that,"  said  George,  laughing ;  "  I  have 
not  gone  home,  certainly,  but  I  've  not  lost  my  time. 
I  've  been  seeing  to  your  country  and  studying  char- 
acter.    I  've  been  to  the  Hague." 

"  Ja,  ja  !  the  Hague !  and,  like  your  countrymen, 
you  have  bought  their  die  Japans,  die  dogues,  and 
punch-bowls.     Ja,  ja !  " 

George  admitted  the  fact  as  to  japan-ware,  and 
china  dogs,  but  denied  the  punch-bowls. 

"  Ja,  ja ! "  groaned  !Mr.  Schaub ;  "  and  here  in  dis 
house  I  could  have  sold  you  straight  same,  de 
straight  same,  and  you  save  your  money  for  journey 
to  Hague." 

"  Well,  I  have  n't  saved  the  money,"  said  George, 
with  a  laugh,  "  but  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  something  of  what  I  saw  there.  You  '11  be 
pleased  to  hear  I  am  going  to  write  a  story  for 
the  Piccadilly,  —  they  've  engaged  me." 

"  Wass  Peek-a-teelies  wass  goot,  ver  goot,"  said 
Mr.  Scliaub  ;  "  better  as  Mercury,  —  bigger,  higher, 
more  stand ! " 

"  Ah  !  but  you  must  n't  run  down  the  Mercury, 
either.  They  've  asked  me  to  write  a  description  of 
the  sailing  of  your  herring-fleet.  So  I  must  stop 
here  for  a  few  days,  and  I  want  you  to  change  me 
a  Bank  of  England  note." 

"  Ja,  ja !  with  pleasure !  Wass  always  likes  dis 
Bank  of  England  notes ;  ist  goot,  and  clean,  and 
so  better  as  dirty  Austrisch  Prussich  money.  Ah  I 
he  is  not  the  same  as  I  give  you  other  day !  He  is 
(juite  new  and  clean  for  twenty  pounds !  Ja„ja  ! " 
he  added,  after  holding  the  note  up  to  the  light, 
"  his  vater-mark  is  raight !  A.  F. !  Vot  is  A.  F.,  1 7 
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April  ?     Ah,  you  don't  know  !     You 
it  from  A.  F.  V     Course  not !     Veil, 


fou  don't  become 
veil,  let  me  see 
die  course  of  'Chanpe,  —  denn  I  put  him  into  my 
leetle  stock  von  English  bank-note ! " 

The  old  man  took  up  a  newsp.ancr  that  lay  on 
the  counter  before  him  and  consulted  it,  made  a 
rapid  calculation  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  was  about 
to  turn  round  towards  the  drawer  where,  as  George 
remembered,  he  kept  his  cash-box,  when  he 
stopped,  handed  Geoi^  the  pen  from  behind  his 
ear,  dipped  it  into  the  ink,  and  said, — 

"  Veil,  just  write  his  name,  Vart,  —  Paul  Vart, 
on  his  back,  —  m-ia  ?  And  his  date  of  month. 
So!  Vart,  —  Paul  Vart!  —  m-ja !  ist  goot.  Here's 
die  guldens." 

George  Dallas  swept  the  gold-pieces  into  his 
pocket,  nodded  to  the  old  man,  and  left  the  shop. 
Mr.  Schaub  carefully  locked  away  the  note,  made 
an  entry  of  its  number  and  amount  in  his  ledger, 
and  resumed  his  readinjj. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Review  contains 
a  brief  but  appreciative  notice  of  Alice  Gary's 
"  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Hymns." 

TiiK  contributions  of  Dickens  to  this  year's  Christ- 
mas number  of  .1//  (he  Year  Round  will  occupy  a 
larger  portion  of  the  narrative  than  usual. 

The  death  of  Sydney  Smith's  favorite  daughter, 
Lady  Holland,  is  announced  in  the  English  journals. 
Lady  Holland  was  the  author  of  the  well-known 
biography  of  her  father. 

The  Princess  Dagmar,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
approaching  marriage  with  the  Grand  Duke,  heir 
to  the  Russian  throne,  has  resolved  to  present  a 
dowry  to  each  of  eight  young  Danish  girls,  without 
ibrtune,  who  may  be  married  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  months. 

Leftel,  the  celebrated  brigand,  who  for  so  long 
a  period  has  been  permitted  by  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties to  escaf)e  justice  with  impunity,  has  had  the  dar- 
ing to  fix  his  head-quarters  near  Kartal,  opposite  the 
Prince's  Islands,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  actu- 
ally within  sight  of  the  capital. 

^Iessus.  Routledge,  of  London,  will  shortly 
publish  an  illustrated  work,  entitled  "  Ballad  Poems 
of  the  Affections,  from  the  Scandinavian,"  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan.  Two  of  the  poenv*, 
Oehlenschliiwer's  " .(Vgnes,"  and  Claudius  Rosenhofl's 
"Lea<l  Melting,"  were  printed  in  T/ie  Aryosij  for 
November. 

Okientalists  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Riickert's 
literary  remains  have  so  far  been  arranged  by  his  son 
that  they  will  soon  be  ready  to  be  divided  among  the 
difTercnt  savans  for  the  purpose  of  editing  them. 
The  industry  of  the  veteran  scholar  to  the  last  is 
truly  astonishing.  There  seems  to  be  hardly  a  branch 
of  Oriental  lore  which  he  lefl  uncultivated.  A  new 
version  of  "  Sakontala"  is  already  in  the  press,  and 
so  is  a  volume  of  new  original  Poems  by  the  same 
indefatigable  hand. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  strange  notions 

revalent  in  France  in  reference  to  the  Emperor 

apoleon,  that  among   the   workingmcn  of  Paris 

there  is  a  story   that  he  has  been  dead  a  fort- 
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night,  and  was  personated  at  a  recent  review  by  a 
well-known  tent-maker.  There  are  three  men  in 
Paris,  it  seems,  who  very  closely  resemble  his  Majes- 
ty, one  being  the  tent-maker  in  question,  another  a 
wood-ranger  in  the  Bois  de  Boulofine,  and  the  third 
the  keeper  of  a  dancing-room  at  Montpamasse. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  objects  which  excited 
the  most  curiosity  in  the  recent  exhibition  at  To- 
ledo was  a  complete  edition  of  "  Don  Qui.xote," 
printed  in  microscopic  characters,  on  fifty-four  ci- 
garette papers. 

The  London  Review  tells  the  following  story  of 
Bismarck :  "  He  is  said  to  be  partial  to  brandy,  and 
before  leaving  Berlin  for  the  seat  of  war  a  little  son 
of  his  asked  him  how  long  he  was  to  be  away.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  know.  Thereu|)on  a  servant 
came  In  to  incpiire  how  many  bottles  of  cognac  were 
to  be  packed  up  in  the  Count's  luggage.  '  Twenty- 
four,'  was  the  answer.  '  Ah,  papa,"  cried  out  the 
'  terrible  infant,'  '  now  I  know  how  long  you  are  to 
be  from  home,  —  twenty-four  days.' " 

A  CURIOUS  dispute  has  just  broken  out  in  regard 
to  the  new  play,  "  La  Maison  Neuve,"  which  M. 
Sardou,  author  of  "  La  Famille  Benolten  "  and 
"  Nos  Bons  Villageois,"  has  written  for  the  Vaude- 
ville. Some  indiscreet  person  has  divulged  the 
story  of  the  play,  and  the  author,  angry  at  being 
thus  balked  in  his  intention  of  surprising  the  public, 
has  forbidden  the  production  of  the  drama.  The 
manager  of  the  Vaudeville  insists  on  producing  the 

Elay,  and  the  question  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
dramatic  Authors  Society. 

The  Reader  says  that "  Hiram  Powers,  the  famous 
American  sculptor,  who  has  made  his  home  in  Flor- 
ence for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  whose  noble 
form  and  kindly  hospitality  are  known  to  so  many, 
has  just  finished  a  lai-ge  nude  figure  of  'Evesifler 
the  Fall,'  which  far  eclipses  his  '  Greek  Slave '  and 
his  '  California.'  Both  these  works,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, were  in  our  own  International  Exhibi- 
tion, and  the  impression  of  judges  wjis  that  the 
'  California,'  in  anatomical  modelling,  and  true 
artistic  feeling,  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  '  Greek 
Slave.'  The  '  Eve,'  however,  in  female  dignity  and 
beauty  of  form,  as  well  as  tenderness  of  sentiment, 
transcends  the  '  California  '  as  much  as  the  '  Califor- 
nia '  excelled  the  '  Greek  Slave.' " 

Actions  by  literary  men  against  publications 
and  publishers,  for  remarks  of  which  they  disapprove, 
are  bi'coming  common.  Air.  Charles  lieade  is  hit- 
ting right  and  left  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  In 
defence  of  his  last  novel.  Mr.  Dickens  threatens 
Mr.  Cave,  manager  of  the  Marylebone  Tlieatrc, 
with  an  action  for  offensive  imputations  contained 
in  a  reply  written  by  him  to  some  remarks  on  that 
place  of  entertainment,  recently  published  In  All 
the  Year  Round,  which  Mr.  Cave  attributed  (though 
erroneously)  to  Mr.  Dickens ;  and  Mr.  Rol)ert 
Buchanan  has  two  actions  on  hand.  "  Mr.  Buchan- 
an," says  the  Glasgoto  Citizen,  "  chose,  from  motives 
of  personal  frien<lship  and  gratitude,  to  dedicate  his 
last  volume  to  Mr.  Hepwortli  Dixon.  The  critic  of 
the  Wtsiininster,  who,  being  a  poet  himself,  h.is,  per- 
haps, a  right  to  devote  himself  to  'the  choking  of 
singing-binls,'  chose  to  fall  foul  of  this  dc<lication, 
and  to  attribute  '  sycophancy  '  to  the  pocf ,  whereat 
are  great  wrath  and  a  threatened  lawsuit  The 
same  plaintiflf  will  appear  in  another  action  against 
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Air.  Bentlcj-,  the  proprietor  of  Temple  Bar,  for  pub- 
lishin;;  his  name  as  that  of  the  author  of  a  poem 
called  '  Iliijro  the  Bastard.'  Mr.  Biu'hanan  does 
not  deny  his  paternity,  but,  a.s  the  piece  is  not  a 
favorable  specimen  of  his  style,  he  thinks  that  he 
had  a  ri{i;ht  to  maintain  his  anonymity  if  he  chose." 
Apropos  of  the  above,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum  in  which  he  disclaims  any 
intention  to  contest  the  matter. 

Vexetia  has  voted  herself  Italian  by  G41,  758 
to  GI),  which,  considerinor  that  A^enice  was  Italian 
by  the  will  of  Heaven,  whether  she  voted  it  or  no, 
is  highly-  satisfactory.  Amongst  the  patriots  whom 
the  story  of  Italian  liberation  has  made  famous  his- 
tory will  not  fail  to  place  the  Venetian  cobbler,  who, 
having  no  hangings  to  grace  his  walls  with,  or  ban- 
ner to  flaunt  from  his  windows  during  last  week's 
rejoicings,  pasted  three  pieces  of  paper,  red,  white, 
and  green,  over  his  door,  with  the  inscription, — 
O  min  cam  Italia,  vogtio  ma  non  poaso,  fare  (Ji  piit 
per  (e,  — "  Dear  Italy,  I  would,  but  I  cannot,  do 
more  for  thee."  This  heart-burst  is  just  one  of  those 
fine  touches  of  feeling  which  conquer  the  sympathies 
of  the  world :  one  of  those  compact  utterances  of 
what  is  best  and  noblest  in  us  which  no  lapse  of 
time  can  destroy. 

^Ir.  Jacor  Snider,  the  inventor  of  the  English 
breechloader,  died  last  month,  and  a  secret  of  some 
worth  it  would  appear  has  passed  out  of  the  world 
with  him.  The  llcv.  C.  W.  Denison,  in  the  course 
of  his  funeral  oration,  said  that,  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Snider  informed  a  friend  at 
his  bedside  that  he  had  a  new  secret  with  regard  to 
a  great  principle  of  national  defence  more  important 
than  any  he  had  yet  discovered.  "  I  will  tell  you 
the  secret  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "  when  you  call  to 
see  me."  When  thc^  friend  came  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Snider  was  dead.  The  London  Review  says :  "  It 
is  not  always  that  the  British  government  manages 
matters  so  cleverly  as  in  this  insbince.  The  general 
result  of  its  ill-treatment  of  inventors  is,  that  they 
carry  their  secrets  to  other  powers.  But  our  War 
Oflice  has  so  efl'ectually  crushed  poor  Mr.  Snider, 
that,  while  it  has  lost  the  benefit  of  his  secret,  it  has 
prevented  any  other  country  from  obtaining  it." 
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THE  POET  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

You  care  not  for  the  splendor  and  the  passion, 
The  march  of  music  and  the  glow  of  speech. 

Would  rest,  not  strive,  content  with  this  world's 
fashion, 
To  heights  beyond  your  reach. 

"  Some  must  do  Earth's  real  work :  we  fain  would 
do  it ; 

Be  dull  and  humble  some,  not  soar  and  shine  : 
What  part  have  we  with  painter  or  with  poet,  — 

Things  caithly  with  divine  ?  " 

So  't  is  to-day,  so  yesterday ;  to-morrow 
The  same  fool's  fable  will  Ix;  sung  again : 

You  dream  not  that  the  Artist's  school  is  Sorrow, 
The  Poet's  tca<-hcr  Pain. 

'T  is  you  who  gape  at  heaven,  scorn  earth  below  it, — 
Your  human  nature  narrowed  to  a  span  : 

Heaven  cannot  teach  you,  if  Earth  fail  to  show  it, 
The  majesty  of  Man. 


The  soaring  bird  stoops  lowest;  base  things  and  noble 
The  seer  sees  each  and  all  with  human  eyes, 

Cuts  deeper  througl  life's  rock,  intent  to  double 
The  striving  and  the  prize. 

You   choke   life's   meaning  out,  love,  tears,   and 
laughter. 

With  vague  mad  visions  of  some  cold  Ideal : 
He,  looking,  trusts  or  doubts  the  dread  Hereafter, 

But  knows  that  Now  is  real. 

You  call  his  life  "calm,"  spent  in  Truth's  high 
quarrel, 
His  songs  "sweet,"  that  in  blood  and  pain  were 
born  : 
You  think  not  of  the  brows  beneath  your  laurel 
Red-bleeding  from  the  thorn. 

You  give  him  praise  for  some  strange  star,  some 
comet, 

Across  your  skies,  of  alien  birth  and  breath, — 
God  gives  him  life  to  plunge  into  and  plumb  it 

Even  to  the  dregs  of  death. 

Aye,  gives  him,  over  all,  his  bliss,  to  know  it, 
And,  under  all,  his  gulfs  of  pain  to  span,  — 

Not  more  "  divine,"  but  most  supremely  Poet, 
When  most  intensely  Man. 

J.  R. 


SATURN. 

'T  IS  noon's  bright  stillness :  on  the  cliff  he  lies  ; 

Within  his  dreamy  ears,  a  hushing  sound 
Of  distant  waves ;  the  air  and  arching  skies 

Seem  breathing  ceaseless  sighs  that  die  around. 

Far  down,  a  summer  plain  of  water  spreads  ; 

Blue  from  the  deep  horizon  to  the  bay, 
Where  the  white  marge  of  Ocean's  mantle  sheds 

In  lacy  folds  the  seeming-silent  spray. 

Round  him  the  solitudes  of  sun-warm  downs. 

The  close  minute-flowered  turf,  more  soft  than  moss, 

Whose  breeze-blown  wilds  the  blazing  day  embrowns. 
Haunt  of  the  light-blue  wing  that  Hits  across. 

O'er  the  wide  pavement  of  the  seas  below, 
No  eyes  but  his  with  such  lulled  pleasure  look ; 

Time  knows  no  other  of  his  shining  brow. 

His  life  on  Time's  vast  sands  the  single  brook. 

What  shall  he  do  who  ne'er  beheld  his  like. 

But  watch  the  deep  to  violet  change  and  green  : 

Or  note  the  sudden  gust  descend  and  strike, 
Setting  the  fretted  swell  with  diamonds  keen. 

Approaching  voice  or  step  he  ne'er  hath  lieard ; 

The  chalk's  white  bastions  built  upon  the  sea 
Send  forth  the  skimming,  glossy-purpled  bird. 

The  night-black  coiinorant,  or  velvet  bee. 

Tlie  rush  of  some  sea-monster  breaks  the  deeps 
Into  white  flashes  of  the  cjuarried  blue  ; 

The  shoal  in  darkly-rippling  thousands  leaps ; 
Or  stoops  on  long  gi'ay  wings  the  snowy  mew. 

And  this  is  all.  —  AVithin  his  mind  he  turns. 
Pacing  its  mighty  courts,  a  silent  life, 

A  searching  soul,  the  lonely  flame  that  burns 
Belbre  great  Jove,  or  Earth's  Titanic  strife. 
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DICKENS'S     CHRISTMAS     STORY. 
MUGBY     JUNCTION. 


BARBOX  BROTHERS. 
I. 

«  Guard  !    What  place  is  this  ?  " 

"  Mugby  Junction,  sir." 

"  A  windy  place  !  " 

"  Yes,  it  mostly  is,  sir." 

"  And  looks  comfortless  indeed  ! " 

"  Yes,  it  generally  does,  sir." 

"  Is  it  a  rainy  night  still  ?  " 

"  Pours,  sir." 

"  Open  the  door.     I  '11  get  out." 

"  You  '11  have,  sir,"  said  the  guard,  glistening  with 
drops  of  wet,  and  looking  at  the  tearful  face  of  his 
watch  by  the  light  of  his  lantern  as  the  traveller  de- 
scended, "  three  minutes  here." 

"  More,  I  think.  —  For  I  am  not  going  on." 

"  Thought  you  had  a  through  ticket,  sir  ?  " 

"  So  I  have,  but  I  shall  sacrifice  the  rest  of  it.  I 
want  my  luggage." 

"  Please  to  come  to  the  van  and  point  it  out,  sir. 
Be  good  enough  to  look  very  sharp,  sir.  Not  a 
moment  to  spare." 

The  guard  hurried  to  the  luggage  van,  and  the 
traveller  hurried  after  him.  The  guard  got  into  it, 
and  the  traveller  looked  into  it. 

"  Those  two  large  black  portmanteaus  in  the  cor- 
ner where  your  light  shines.     Those  are  mine." 

"  Name  upon  'em,  sir  ?  " 

'•  Barbo.x  Brothers." 

"  Stand  clear,  sir,  if  you  please.  One  Two. 
Richt!" 

Lamp  waved.  Signal  lights  ahead  already  chang- 
ing.    Shriek  from  en^ne.     Train  gone. 

"  ^lugby  Junction  !  "  said  the  traveller,  pulling 
up  the  woollen  muffler  round  his  throat  witn  both 
hands.  "  At  p.iat  three  o'clock  of  a  tempestuous 
morning  !     So ! " 

Ho  spoke  to  himself.  There  was  no  one  else  to 
speak  to.  Perhaps,  though  there  had  been  any  one 
else  to  speak  to,  tie  would  have  preferred  to  speak 
to  himself.  Speaking  to  himself,  he  spoke  to  a  man 
within  five  years  of  fifty  either  way,  who  had  turned 
gray  too  soon,  like  a  neglected  fire ;  a  man  of  pon- 
dering habit,  brooding  carriage  of  the  head,  and  sup- 
pressed internal  voice ;  a  man  with  many  indications 
on  him  of  having  been  much  alone. 

He  stood  unnoticed  on  the  dreary  platform,  ex- 


cept by  the  rain  and  by  the  wind.  Those  two  vigi- 
lant assailants  made  a  rush  at  him.  "  Very  well," 
said  he,  yielding.  "  It  signifies  nothing  to  me  to 
what  quarter  I  turn  my  face." 

Thus,  at  Mugby  Junction,  at  past  three  o'clock 
of  a  tempestu6us  morning,  the  traveller  went  where 
the  weather  drove  him. 

Not  but  what  he  could  make  a  stand  when  he 
was  so  minded,  for,  coming  to  the  end  of  the  roofed 
shelter  (it  is  of  considerable  extent  at  Mugby  Junc- 
tion) and  looking  out  upon  the  dark  night,  with  a 
yet  darker  spirit- wing  oi  storm  beating  its  wild  way 
through  it,  he  faced  about,  and  held  his  own  as  rug- 
gedly in  the  difficult  direction,  as  he  had  held  it  in 
the  easier  one.  Thus,  with  a  steady  step,  the  trav- 
eller went  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  seeking  nothing,  and  finding  it. 

A  place  replete  with  shadowy  shapes,  this  Mugby 
Junction  in  the  black  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty. 
Mysterious  goods  trains,  covered  with  palls  and 
gliding  on  like  vast  weird  funerals,  conveying  them- 
selves guiltily  away  fi'om  the  presence  of  the  few 
lighted  lamps,  as  if  their  froiglit  had  come  to  ^ 
secret  and  unlawful  end.  Half  miles  of  coal  pursu- 
ing in  a  Detective  manner,  following  when  they 
lead,  stoppinfj  when  they  stop,  backing  when  they 
back.  Red  hot  embers  showering  out  upon  the 
ground,  down  this  dark  avenue  and  down  the  other, 
as  if  torturing  fires  were  being  raked  clear ;  concur- 
rently, shrieks  and  groans  and  grinds  invading  the 
ear,  as  if  the  tortured  were  at  the  height  of  their 
suffering.  ,  Iron-barred  cages  full  of  cattle  jangling 
by  midway,  the  drooping  iHJasts  with  horns  entan- 
gled, eyes  frozen  with  terror,  and  mouths  too :  at 
least  they  have  long  icicles  (or  what  seem  so)  hang- 
ing from  their  lip.  Unknown  languages  in  the  air, 
conspiring  in  red,  green,  and  white,  characters.  An 
earthquake  accompanied  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, going  up  express  to  London.  Now,  all  quiet, 
all  rusty,  wind  ana  rain  in  possession,  lamps  extin- 
guished, Mugby  Junction  dead  and  indistinct,  with 
Its  robe  drawn  over  its  head,  like  C(e.sar. 

Now,  too,  as  the  belated  traveller  plodded  up 
and   down,  a  shadowy  train  went  by  him  in   the 

fjloom  which  was  no  other  than  the  train  of  a 
ife.  From  whatsoever  intangible  deep  cutting  or 
dark  tunnel  it  emerged,  here  it  came,  unsummonod 
and  unannounced,  stealing  upon  him  and  parsing 
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away  into  obfcmrity.  Here,  mournfully  went  by,  a 
child  who  had  never  had  a  childhood  or  known  a 
parent,  inseparable  from  a  youth  with  a  bitter  sense 
of  his  namelessness,  coupled  to  a  man  the  enforced 
"business  of  whose  best  years  had  been  distasteful 
and  oppressive,  linked  to  an  inigrateful  fiend,  drag- 
ging alter  him  a  woman  once  beloved.  Attendant, 
with  many  a  clank  and  vrrench,  were  lumbering 
cares,  dark  meditations,  huge  dim  disappointments, 
monotonous  years,  a  long  jarring  line  of  the  discords 
of  a  solitary  and  unhappy  existence. 

" —  Yours,  sir  V  " 

Tlie  traveller  recalled  his  eyes  from  the  waste 
into  which  they  had  been  staring,  and  fell  back  a 
step  or  so  under  the  abruptness,  and  perhaps  the 
chance  appropriateness,  of  the  question. 

"  Oh  !  My  thoughts  were  not  here  for  the  mo- 
ment. Yes.  Yes.  Those  two  portmanteaus  are 
mine.     Are  you  a  Porter  ?  " 

"  On  Porter's  wages,  sir.     But  I  am  Lamps." 

The  traveller  looked  a  little  confused. 

"  Who  did  you  say  you  are  ?  " 

"  Lamps,  sir,"  sliowiiig  an  oily  cloth  in  bis  hand, 
as  furtier  explanation." 

"  Surely,  surely.  Is  there  any  hotelor  tavern  here?" 

"  Not  exactly  here,  sir.  There  is  a  Refreshment 
Room  here,  but — "  Lamps,  with  a  mighty  serious 
look,  gave  his  head  a  warning  roll  that  plainly 
added  —  "but  it's  a  blessed  circumstance  for  you 
that  it 's  not  open."        ^ 

"  You  could  n't  recommend  it,  I  see,  if  it  was 
available  ?  " 

"  Ask  your  pardon,  sir.     If  it  was  —  ?  " 

"  Open  ?  " 

"  It  ain't  my  place,  as  a  paid  servant  of  the  com- 
pany, to  give  my  opinion  on  any  of  the  company's 
toepics,"  he  pronounced  it  more  like  toothpicks, 
"  beyond  lamp-ile  and  cottons,"  returned  Lamps,  in 
a  confidential  tone ;  "  but,  speaking  as  a  man,  I 
would  n't  recommend  my  father  (if  he  was  to  come 
to  life  again)  to  go  and  try  how  he  'd  be  treated  at 
the  Refreshment  Room.  Not,  speaking  as  a  man, 
no,  I  would  not." 

The  ti'aveller  nodded  conviction.  "  I  suppose  I 
can  put  up  in  the  town  ?  There  is  a  town  here  ?  " 
For  the  traveller  (though  a  stay-at-home  compared 
with  most  travellers)  had  been,  like  many  others, 
carried  on  the  steam  winds  and  the  iron  tides  through 
that  Junction  before,  without  having  ever,  as  one 
might  say,  gone  ashore  there. 

"  O  yes,  there 's  a  town,  sir.  Anyways  there  's 
town  enough  to  put  up  in.  But,"  following  the 
glance  of  tne  other  to  ni.s  luggage,  "  this  is  a  very 
dead  time  of  the  night  with  un,  sir.  The  deadest 
time.  I  might  a'most  call  it  our  deadest  and 
buriediest  time." 

"  No  porters  about  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see,"  returned  Lamps,  coniidential 
again,  "  they  in  general  goes  off  with  the  gas.  That 's 
how  it  is.  And  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  you, 
through  your  walking  to  the  furder  end  ol'  the  plat- 
form. But  in  about  twelve  minutes  or  so  she  may 
be  up." 

"  Who  may  be  up  ?  " 
^  'I  The  three  forty-two,  sir.     She  goes  off  in  a 
sidin'  till  the  Up  A  passes,  and  then  she,"  here  an 
air  of  hopeful  vagueness  pervaded  LampSf  "  docs  all 
as  lays  in  her  power." 

"  I  doubt  if  I  eomnrehend  the  arrangement." 

"  I  doubt  if  anybody  do,  sir.  She 's  a  ParUamen- 
tary,  sir.  And,  you  see,  a  Parliamentary,  or  a 
Skirmishnn  —  " 
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"  Do  you  mean  an  Excursion  ?  " 

"  That 's  it,  sir.  A  Parliamentary  or  a  Skir- 
mishun,  she  mostly  (loos  go  off  into  a  sidin'.  But 
when  she  can  get  a  chance,  she  's  whistled  out  of  it, 
and  she  's  whistled  up  into  doin'  all  as,"  Lamps 
again  wore  the  air  of  a  highly  sanguine  man  who 
hoped  for  the  best,  "  all  as  lays  in  her  power." 

He  then  explained  that  porters  on  duty  being  re- 
quired to  be  in  attendance  on  the  Parliamentnry 
matron  in  question,  would  doubtless  turn  up  with 
the  gas.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  gentleman  would 
not  very  much  object  to  the  smell  of  lamp-oil,  and 
would  accej)t  the  warmth  of  his  little  room.  The 
gentleman  being  by  this  time  very  cold,  instantly 
closed  with  the  proposal.  • 

A  greasy  little  cabin  it  was,  suggestive  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  of  a  cabin  in  a  Whaler.  But  there 
was  a  bright  fire  burning  in  its  rusty  grate,  and  on 
the  floor  there  stood  a  wooden  stand  of  newly 
trimmed  and  lighted  lamps,  ready  for  carriage  ser- 
vice. They  made  a  bright  show,  and  their  light, 
and  the  warmth,  accounted  for  the  popularity  of  the 
room,  as  borne  witness  to  by  many  impressions  of 
A'elveteen  trousers  on  a  form  by  tlie  fire,  and  many 
rounded  smears  and  smudges  of  stooping  velveteen 
shouldei*s  on  the  adjacent  wall.  Various  untidy 
shelves  accommodated  a  quantity  of  lamps  and  oil- 
cans, and  also  a  fragrant  collection  of  what  looked 
like  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  the  whole  lamp 
family. 

As  Barbox  Brothers  (so  to  call  the  traveller  on 
the  warranty  of  his  luggage)  took  his  seat  upon  the 
form,  and  warmed  his  now  ungloved  hands  at  the 
fire,  he  glanced  aside  at  a  little  deal  desk,  much 
blotched  with  ink,  which  his  elbow  touched.  Upon 
it  were  some  scraps  of  coarse  paper,  and  a  superan- 
nuated steel  pen  in  very  reduced  and  gritty  circum- 
stances. 

From  glancing  at  the  scraps  of  paper,  he  turned 
involuntarily  to  his  host,  and  said,  with  some  rough- 
ness, — 

"  Why,  you  are  never  a  poet,  man ! " 

Lamps  had  certainly  not  the  conventional  ap- 
peai'ance  of  one,  as  he  stood  modestly  rubbing  his 
squab  nose  with  a  handkerchief  so  exceedingly  oily 
that  he  might  have  been  in  the  act  of  mistaking 
himself  for  one  of  his  charges.  He  was  a  spare 
man  of  about  the  Barbox  Brothera  time  of  life,  with 
his  feature:?  wliimsically  drawn  upward  as  if  they 
were  attracted  by  the  roots  of  his  liair.  He  had  a 
peculiarly  shining  transparent  complexion,  jirobably 
occasioned  by  constant  oleaginous  application  ;  and 
his  attractive  hair,  being  cut  short,  and  being  griz- 
zled, and  standing  straight  up  on  end  as  if  it  in  its 
turn  were  attracted  by  some  invisible  magnet  above 
it,  the  top  of  his  head  was  not  very  unlike  a  lamp- 
wick. 

"But  to  be  sure  it's  no  bnsir.'.'.-.s  of  mine,"  said 
Barbox  Brothers.  "That  w;us  ;uv  iuiiiertinent  ob- 
servation on  my  part.     Be  what  you  like." 

"  Some  peoph^  sir,"  remarked  Liinps,  in  a  tone  of 
apology,  "  are  sometimes  what  they  don't  like." 

"  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  I  do,"  sighed 
the  other.  "  I  have  been  what  I  don't  like,  all  my 
life." 

"  When  I  first  took,  sir,"  resumed  Lamps,  "  to 
composing  little  Comic-Songs-like  —  " 

Barbox  Brothers  eyed  him  with  great  disfavor. 

"  —  To  composing  little  Coniic-Songs-like,  — and 
what  was  more  hard,  —  to  singing  'cm  aflcrwarde," 
said  Lamps,  "  it  went  against  the  grain  at  that  time, 
it  did  indeed." 
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Soinethinjj;  that  was  not  all  oil  here  shining  in 
Laiups's  eye,  Barbox  Bi-othei-s  withdrew  his  own  a 
little  disconcerted,  looked  at  the  t\n%  and  put  a  foot 
on  the  top  bar.  "  Why  did  you  do  it,  then  V  "  he 
ai<ked,  after  a  short  pause,  abruptly  enough,  but  in 
a  softer  tone.  "If  you  did  n't  want  to  do  it,  Avhy 
did  you  do  it  ?  Where  did  you  sing  them  ?  Pub- 
lic house  ?  " 

To  which  Mr.  Lamps  returned  the  curious  reply  : 
"  Bedsitle." 

At  this  moment,  while  the  traveller  looked  at  him 
for  elucidation,  Mugby  Junction  started  suddenly, 
tremljled  violently,  and  opened  its  gas  eyas.  "  She 's 

fot  up ! "  Lamps  announced,  excited.  "  What  lays  in 
er  power  is  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less ;  but 
it  s  laid  in  her  power  to  get  up  to-night,  by  George ! " 
The  legend  "  Barbox  Brothers,"  in  large  white 
letters  on  two  black  surfaces,  was  very  soon  after- 
wards trundling  on  a  truck  through  a  silent  street, 
and,  when  the  owner  of  the  legend  had  shivered  on 
the  pavement  half  an  hour,  what  time  the  porter's 
knocks  at  the  Inn  Door  knocked  up  the  whole  town 
first,  an<l  the  Inn  last,  he  groped  his  way  into  the 
close  air  of  a  shut-up  house,  and  so  groped  between 
the  sheets  of  a  shut-up  bed  that  seemed  to  have  been 
expressly  refrigerated  for  him  when  last  made. 


"  You  remember  me,  Young  Jackson  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  remember,  if  not  you  ?  You  are 
my  first  remembrance.  It  was  you  who  told  me  that 
was  my  n;une.  It  was  you  who  told  me  that  on 
every  twentieth  of  December  my  life  had  a  peniten- 
tial anniversary  in  it  called  a  birthday.  I  suppose 
the  last  communication  was  truer  than  the  first." 

"  What  am  I  like,  Young  Jackson  V  " 

"  You  are  like  a  blight  all  through  the  year,  to 
me.  You  hard-hned,  thin-lipped,  repressive,  change- 
less woman  with  a  wax  mask  on.  You  are  like 
the  Devil  to  me;  most  of  all  when  you  teach 
me  religious  things,  for  you  make  me  abhor  them." 

"  You  remember  me,  Mr.  Young  Jackson  V  "  In 
another  voice  from  another  quarter. 

"  Most  gratefully,  sir.  You  were  the  ray  of  hope 
and  prospering  ambition  in  my  life.  ^Vhen  I  at- 
tended your  course,  I  believed  that  I  should  come  to 
be  a  great  healer,  and  I  felt  almost  happy,  —  even 
though  I  was  still  tlie  one  boarder  in  the  house  with 
that  horrible  mask,  and  ate  and  drank  in  silence 
and  constraint  with  the  mask  before  me,  every  day. 
As  I  had  done  every,  every,  every  day,  through  my 
school-tiuieand  from  my  earliest  recollection." 

"  What  am  I  like,  Mr.  Young  Jackson  V  " 

"  You  are  like  a  Superior  Bemg  to  me.  Yoa  are 
like  Nature  beginning  to  reveal  herself  to  me.  I 
hear  you  <'^in,  as  one  of  the  hushed  crowd  of  young 
men  kindling  under  the  power  of  your  presence  and 
kn<jwli'(lge,  and  you  bring  into  my  eyes  tlie  only 
exultant  tcxn  that  ever  stood  in  them." 

"  Y'ou  remember  Me,  Mr.  Young  Jackson  ?  "  In 
a  grating  voice  from  quite  another  quarter. 

"  T«)  well.  You  made  your  ghostly  appearance 
in  my  life  one  day,  and  annoimced  that  its  course 
was  to  be  siKldeiily  and  wholly  changed.  You  showed 
me  which  was  my  wearisome  seat  in  the  (ralley 
of  Barbox  Brothers.  (When  they  were,  if  tbey  ever 
were,  is  unknown  to  me  ;  tlicre  was  nothing  of  them 
bat  the  name  when  I  bent  to  tlie  oar.)  You  told  me 
what  I  was  to  do,  and  what  to  be  paid ;  you  told  me 
afterwards,  at  intervals  of  years,  when  I  was  to  sign 
for  the  Firm,  when  I  became  a  partner,  trbea  I  o&- 
came  the  Firm.  I  know  no  more  of  it,  or  of  mysetf." 
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'•  What  am  I  like,  Mr.  Young  Jackson  ?  " 

"  You  are  like  my  father,  I  sometimes  think. 
You  are  hard  enough  and  cold  enough  so  to  have 
brought  up  an  unacknowledged  son.  I  see  your 
scanty  figure,  your  close  brown  suit,  and  your  tight 
bix)wn  wig  ;  but  you,  too,  wear  a  wax  mask  to  your 
death.  You  never  by  a  chance  remove  it  —  it  never 
by  a  chance  falls  off — and  I  know  no  more  of 
you." 

Throughout  this  dialogue,  the  traveller  spoke  to 
himself  at  his  window  in  the  morning,  as  he  had 
spoken  to  himself  at  the  Junction  over-night.  And 
as  he  had  then  looked  in  the  darkness,  a  man  who 
had  turned  gray  too  soon,  like  a  neglected  fire,  so  he 
now  looked  in  the  sunlight,  an  ashier  gray,  like  a 
fire  which  the  brightness  of  the  sun  put  out 

The  firm  of  Barbox  Brothers  had  been  some  off- 
shoot or  irregular  branch  of  the  Public  Notary  and 
bill-broking  tree.  It  had  gained  for  itself  a  gi-iping 
reputation  before  the  days  of  Young  Jackson,  and 
the  reputation  had  stuck  to  it  and  to  liim. 

As  he  had  imperceptibly  come  into  possession  of 
the  dim  den  up  in  the  comer  of  a  court  olf  Lombard 
street,  on  whose  grimy  windows  the  inscription  Bar- 
box  Broth«_'rs  had  for  many  long  years  daily  inter- 
posed itself  between  him  and  the  sky,  so  he  had  in- 
sensibly found  himself  a  personage  held  in  chronic 
distrust,  whom  it  was  essential  to  screw  tight  to 
every  transaction  in  wliich  he  engaged,  whose  word 
was  never  to  be  taken  without  his  attested  bond, 
whom  all  dealers  with  openly  set  up  guards  and 
\vards  against.  This  character  had  come  uix>n  him 
through  no  act  of  his  own.  It  was  as  if  the  original 
Barbox  had  stretched  himself  down  upon  the  ofUce- 
rioor,  and  had  thither  caused  to  be  conveyed  Young 
Jackson  in  his  sleep,  and  had  there  effected  a 
metempsychosis  and  exchange  of  persons  with  him. 
The  discover}',  —  aided  in  its  turn  by  the  deceit  of 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved,  and  the  deceit 
of  the  only  friend  he  had  ever  made :  who  eloped 
I'rom  him  to  be  manned  together,  —  the  discovery,  so 
followed  up,  completed  what  his  earliest  rearing  had 
begim.  lie  shrank,  abasheil,  within  the  form  of 
Barboxi  and  lifted  up  his  head  and  heart  no  nwre. 

But  he  did  at  last  effect  one  great  release  in  his 
condition.  He  broke  the  oar  he  had  plied  so  long, 
and  he  scuttled  and  sank  the  galley.  He  prevented 
the  gradual  retirement  of  an  oKl  conventional 
business  from  him,  by  taking  the  initiative  and 
retiring  from  it  With  enoumi  to  Hvo  on  (though 
after  all  with  not  too  much),  he  obliterated  the  firm 
of  Barbox  Brothers  from  tlie  pages  of  the  Post-office 
Directory  and  the  fooe  of  the  earth,  leaving  nothing 
of  it  but  its  name  on  two  portmanteaus. 

"  For  one  must  have  some  name  in  going  about, 
for  people  to  pick  up,"  he  explained  to  Miigby 
High  Street,  through  tlie  Inn-window,  "  and  that 
niune  at  least  was  real  once.  Whereas,  Young 
Jackson  !  —  Not  to  mention  its  being  a  sadly  satirical 
misnomer  for  Old  Jackson." 

He  took  np  his  hat  and  walked  out,  just  in  time 
to  see,  passing  along  on  the  opoontc  side  of  the  way, 
a  velveteen  roan,  carrying  his  day's  dinner  in  a  small 
bundle  that  might  have  been  laiger  without  suspicion 
of  gluttony,  and  pelting  away  towards  the  Junction 
at  a  great  pace. 

<"  There  's  Lamps ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers.  «  And 
by  the  by  —  " 

Ridicukm.*!,  sorely,  that  a  man  so  serions,  so  self- 
contained,  and  not  yet  three  day8emancipnte<l  from 
a  roatine  of  drudgery,  should  stand  rubbing  his  chin 
in  the  street,  in  a  brown  study  about  Comic  Songs. 
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"  Bedside  ?  "  said  Barbox  Brothei-s,  testiljr.  "  Sings 
them  at  the  bedside  ?  Why  at  the  bedside,  unless 
he  goes  to  bed  drunk  ?  Does,  I  should  n't  wonder. 
But  it 's  no  business  of  mine.  Let  me  see.  Mugby 
Junction,  Mugby  Junction.  Where  shall  I  go 
ne.xt  V  As  it  came  into  my  head  last  night  when  I 
woke  from  an  uneasy  sleep  in  the  caiTiage  and  found 
m>'8elf  here,  I  can  go  anj-Vhere  from  here.  Where 
shall  I  go  ?  I  '11  go  and  look  at  the  Junction  by 
daylight.  There 's  no  hurry,  and  I  may  like  the 
look  of  one  Line  better  than  another." 

But  there  were  so  many  Lines.  Gazing  down 
upon  them  from  a  bridge  at  the  Junction,  it  was  as 
if  the  concentrating  Companies  formed  a  great  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  of  the  works  of  extraordinary 
ground-spiders  that  spun  iron.  And  then  so  many 
of  the  Lines  went  such  wonderful  ways,  so  crossing 
and  curving  among  one  another,  that  the  eye  lost 
them.  And  then  some  of  them  appeared  to  start 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  going  five  hundred  miles, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  gave  it  up  at  an  insignificant 
barrier,  or  turned  off  into  a  workshop.  And  then 
others,  like  intoxicated  men,  went  a  little  way  very 
straight,  and  surprisingly  slued  round  and  came 
back  again.  And  then  others  were  so  chock-full  of 
trucks  of  coal,  others  were  so  blocked  with  trucks  of 
casks,  others  were  so  gorged  with  trucks  of  ballast, 
others  were  so  set  apart  for  wheeled  objects  like  im- 
mense iron  cotton-reels ;  while  others  were  so  bright 
and  clear,  and  others  were  so  delivered  over  to  rust 
and  ashes  and  idle  wheelbarrows  out  of  work,  with 
their  legs  in  the  air  (looking  much  like  their  mas- 
ters on  strike),  that  there  was  no  beginning,  middle, 
or  end,  to  the  bewilderment. 

Barbox  Brothers  stood  puzzled  on  the  bridge, 
passing  his  right  hand  across  the  lines  on  his  fore- 
head, which  multiplied  while  he  looked  down,  as  if 
the  railway  Lines  were  getting  themselves  photo- 
graphed on  that  sensitive  plate.  Then,  was  heard 
a  distant  ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of  whistles. 
Then,  puppet-looking  heads  of  men  popped  out  of 
boxes  in  perspective,  and  popped  in  agam.  Then, 
prodigious  wooden  razors  set  up  on  end,  began 
shaving  the  atmosphere.  Then,  several  locomotive 
engines  in  several  directions  began  to  scream  and  be 
agitated.  Then,  along  one  avenue  a  train  came  in. 
Then,  along  another  two  trains  appeared  that 
did  n't  come  in,  but  stopped  without.  Then,  bits  of 
trains  broke  off.  Then,  a  struggling  horse  became 
involved  with  them.  Then,  the  locomotives  shared 
the  bits  of  trains,  and  ran  away  with  the  whole. 

"  I  have  not  made  my  next  move  much  clearer  by 
this.  No  hurry.  No  need  to  make  up  my  mind  to- 
day, or  to-morrow,  nor  yet  the  day  after.  I  '11  take 
a  walk." 

It  fell  out  somehow  (perhaps  he  meant  it  should) 
that  the  walk  tended  to  the  platform  at  which  he 
had  alighted,  and  to  Lamps's  room.  But  Lamps  was 
not  in  his  room.  A  pair  of  velveteen  shoulders  were 
adapting  themselves  to  one  of  the  impressions  on  the 
wall  by  Lamps's  fireplace,  but  otherwise  the  room 
was  void.  In  passing  back  to  get  out  of  the  station 
again,  he  learnt  the  cause  of  this  vacancy,  by  catch- 
ing sight  of  Lamps  on  the  opposite  line  of  railway, 
skipping  along  the  top  of  a  train,  from  carriage  to 
carriagf,  and  catching  lighted  namesakes  thrown  up 
to  him  by  a  coadjutor. 

"  He  ifl  busy.     He  has  not  much  time  for  compos- 
ing or  singin;^  Comic  Songs  this  morning,  I  take  it." 
The  direction  he  jjursued  now,  was  into  the  coun- 
try, keeping  very  near  to  the  side  of  one  great  Line 
of  railway,  and  within  easy  view  of  Others.    "  I  have 


half  a  mind,"  he  said,  fjlancing  around,  "  to  settle  the 
question  from  this  pomt,  by  saying,  *  I  '11  take  this 
set  of  rails,  or  that,  or  t'other,  and  stick  to  it.' 
They  separate  themselves  from  the  confusion,  out 
here,  and  go  their  ways." 

Ascending  a  gentle  hill  of  some  extent,  he  came 
to  a  few  cottages.  There,  looking  about  him  as  a 
very  reserved  man  might  who  had  never  looked 
about  him  in  his  life  before,  he  saw  some  six  or 
eight  young  children  come  merrily  trooping  and 
whooping  from  one  of  the  cottages,  and  disperse. 
But  not  until  thev  had  all  turned  at  the  little  gar- 
den gate,  and  kissed  their  hands  to  a  face  at  the 
upper  window  :  a  low  window  enough,  although  the 
upper  for  the  cottage  had  bpt  a  story  of  one  ix>om 
above  the  ground. 

Now,  that  the  children  should  do  this  was  noth- 
ing ;  but  that  they  should  do  this  to  a  face  lying  on 
the  sill  of  the  open  window,  turned  towards  them 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  apparently  only  a  face, 
was  something  noticeable.  He  looked  up  at  the 
window  again.  Could  only  see  a  very  fragile 
though  a  very  bright  face,  lying  on  one  cheek  on 
the  window-sill.  The  delicate  smiling  face  of  a  girl 
or  woman.  Framed  in  long  bright  brown  hair, 
round  which  was  tied  a  light  blue  band  or  fillet, 
passing  under  the  chin. 

He  walked  on,  turned  back,  passed  the  window 
again,  shyly  glanced  up  again.  No  change.  He 
struck  off  by  a  winding  branch-road  at  the  top  of 
the  hill, —  which  he  must  otherwise  have  descended, 
—  kept  the  cottages  in  view,  worked  his  way  round 
at  a  distance  so  as  to  come  out  once  more  into  the 
main  road  and  be  obliged  to  pass  the  cottages  again. 
The  face  still  lay  on  the  Avindow-sill,  but  not  so 
much  inclined  towards  him.  And  now  there  were 
a  pair  of  delicate  hands  too.  They  had  the  action 
of  performing  on  some  musical  instrument,  and  yet 
it  produced  no  sound  that  reached  his  ears. 

"  Muffby  Junction  must  be  the  maddest  place  in 
England,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  pursuii)g  his  way 
down  the  hill.  "  The  first  thing  I  find  here  is  a 
Railway  Porter  who  composes  comic  songs  to  ging 
at  his  bedside.  The  second  thing  I  find  here  is  a 
face,  and  a  pair  of  hands  playing  a  musical  instru- 
ment that  don't  play ! " 

The  day  was  a  fine  bright  day  in  the  early  begin- 
ning of  November,  the  air  was  clear  and  inspiriting, 
and  the  landscape  was  rich  in  beautiful  colors. 
T-he  prevailing  colors  in  the  court  off  Lombard 
Street,  London  city,  had  been  few  and  sombre. 
Sometimes,  when  the  weather  elsewhere  was  very 
bright  indeed,  the  dwellers  in  those  tents  enjoyed  a 
pepper-and-salt-colored  day  or  two,  but  their  atmos- 
phere's usual  wear  was  slate,  or  snuff  color. 

He  relished  his  walk  so  well,  that  he  repeated  it 
next  day.  He  was  a  little  earlier  at  the  cottage 
than  on  the  day  before,  and  he  could  hear  the  chil- 
dren up  stairs  singing  to  a  regular  measui'c  and  clap- 
ping out  the  time  with  their  hands. 

"  Still,  there  is  no  sound  of  any  musical  instru- 
ment," he  said,  listening  at  the  corner,  "  and  yet  I 
saw  the  performing  hands  again,  as  I  came  by. 
What  are  the  children  singing  ?  Why,  good  Lord, 
they  can  never  be  singing  the  multij)lication-table !" 

They  were  though,  and  with  infinite  enjojTnent. 
The  mysterious  face  had  a  voice  attached  to  it 
which  occasionally  led  or  set  the  children  right. 
Its  musical  cheerfulness  was  delightful.  The  meas- 
ure at  length  stopped,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
murmuring  of  young  voices,  and  then  by  a  short 
sons  which  he  made  out  to  be  about  the  current 
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month  of  the  year,  and  alx)ut  what  work  it  yielded 
to  the  hiborers  in  the  fields  and  farm-yanls.  Then, 
there  was  a  stir  of  little  feet,  and  the  children  came 
trooping  and  whooping  out,  as  on  the  previous  day. 
And  again,  as  on  the  previous  day,  they  all  turned 
at  the  partlcn  gate,  and  kissed  their  hands  —  evi- 
dently to  the  face  on  the  window-sill,  though  Bar- 
box  Brothers  from  his  retired  post  of  disadvantage 
at  the  comer  could  not  see  it. 

But  as  the  children  dispersed,  he  cut  off  one 
small  straggler  —  a  brown-faced  boy  with  flaxen 
hair  —  and  said  to  him, — 

"  Come  here,  little  one.  Tell  me  whose  house  is 
that  ?  " 

The  child,  with  one  swarthy  arm  held  up  across  his 
eyes,  half  in  shyness,  and  half  ready  for  defence,  said 
from  behind  the  inside  of  his  elbow,  — 

"  Phoebe's." 

"  And  who,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  quite  as  much 
embarrassed  by  his  part  in  the  dialogue  as  the  child 
could  possibly  be  by  his,  "  is  Phoebe  ?  " 

To  which  the  child  made  answer,  — "  Why, 
Phoebe,  of  course." 

The  small  but  sharp  observer  had  eyed  his  ques- 
tioner closely,  and  hid  taken  his  moral  measure. 
He  lowered  his  guard,  and  rather  assumed  a  tone 
with  him :  as  having  discovered  him  to  be  an  un- 
accustomed person  in  the  art  of  polite  conversation. 

"  Phoebe,"  said  the  child, "  can't  be  anybobby  else 
but  Phoebe.     Can  she  ?  " 

"  No,  I  suppose  not" , 

"  Well,"  returned  the  child,  "  then  why  did  you 
ask  me  ?  " 

Deeming  it  prudent  to  shift  his  ground,  Barbox 
Brothers  took  up  a  new  position. 

"  What  do  you  do  there  i  Up  there  in  that  room 
where  the  open  window  is.     What  do  you  do  there  ?  " 

"  Cool,"  said  the  child. 

«« Eh  ?  " 

"  Co-o-ol,"  the  child  repeated  in  a  louder  voice, 
lengthening  out  the  word  with  a  fixed  look  and  great 
emphasis,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  What 's  the  use  of 
your  having  grown  up,  if  you  *re  such  a  donkey  as 
not  to  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Ah !  School,  school,"  said  Barbox  Brothers. 
"  Yes,  y«<,  yes.     And  Phoebe  teaches  you  ?  " 

The  child  nodded. 

"  Good  boy." 

"  Tound  it  out,  have  you  ?  "  said  the  child. 

"  Yes,  I  have  found  it  out.  What  would  you  do 
with  twopence,  if  I  gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  Pend  it." 

The  knock-<lown  promptitude  of  this  reply  leav- 
ing him  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  Barbox  Brothers 
produced  the  twopence  with  great  lameness,  and 
withdrew  in  a  state  of  humiliation. 

But,  seeing  the  face  on  the  window-sill  as  he 
pa<Hed  the  cottage,  he  acknowledged  its  presence 
there  with  a  gesture,  which  was  not  a  nod,  not  a 
bow,  not  a  removal  of  his  hat  from  his  head,  but 
was  a  diffident  compromise  between  or  struggle 
with  all  three.  The  eyes  in  the  face  seemed 
amused,  or  cheered,  or  both,  and  the  lips  modestly 
said :  "  Good  day  to  you,  sir." 

"  I  find  I  must  stick  for  a  time  to  Mugby  Junc- 
tion," said  Barbox  Brothers,  with  much  gravity, 
after  once  more  stopping  on  his  return  road  to  look 
at  the  Lines  where  tncy  went  their  several  ways  so 
quietly.  "  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  vet,  which 
iron  road  to  take.  In  fact,  I  must  get  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  Junction  before  I  can  decide." 

So,  he  announce<l  at  the  Inn  that  he  was  '*  going 
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to  stay  on,  for  the  present,"  and  improved  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Junction  that  night,  and  again 
next  morning,  and  again  next  night  and  morning : 
going  down  to  the  station,  mingling  with  the  people 
there,  looking  about  him  down  all  the  avenues  of 
railway,  and  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
incomings  and  outgoings  of  the  trains.  At  first,  he 
often  put  his  head  mto  Lamps's  little  room,  but  he 
never  found  Lamps  there.  A  pair  or  two  of  velvet- 
een shoulders  he  usually  found  there,  stooping  over 
the  fire,  sometimes  in  connection  with  a  clasped 
knife  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  meat ;  but  the  an- 
swer to  his  inquiry,  "  Where's  Lamps?"  was,  either 
that  he  was  "  t  'other  side  the  line,"  or,  that  it  was 
his  offlime,  or  (in  the  latter  case),  his  own  person- 
al introduction  to  another  Lamps  who  was  not  his 
Lamps.  However,  he  was  not  so  desperately  set 
upon  seeing  Lamps  now,  but  he  bore  the  disappoint- 
ment. Nor  did  he  so  wholly  devote  himself  to  his 
severe  application  to  the  study  of  Mugby  Junction, 
as  to  neglect  'exercise.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  a 
walk  every  day,  and  always  the  same  walk.  But 
the  weather  turned  cold  and  wet  again,  and  the 
window  was  never  open. 


At  length,  after  a  lapse  of  some  days,  there  came 
another  streak  of  fine  bright  hardy  autumn  weather. 
It  was  a  Saturday.  The  window  was  open,  and  the 
children  were  gone.  Not  surprising,  this,  for  he  had 
patiently  watched  and  waited  at  the  comer,  until  they 
were  gone. 

"  Good  day,"  he  said  to  the  face ;  absolutely  get- 
ting his  hat  clear  off  his  head  this  time. 

"  Good  day  to  you,  sir." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  a  fine  sky  again,  to  look  at" 

"  Thank  you,  sir.     It  is  kind  of  you." 

"  You  are  an  invalid,  I  fear." 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  very  good  health." 

"  But  are  you  not  always  lying  down  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  I  am  always  lying  down,  because  I  can- 
not sit  up.     But  I  am  not  an  invalid." 

The  laughing  eyes  seemed  highly  to  enjoy  his 
great  mistj^e. 

"  Would  you  mind  taking  the  trouble  to  come  in, 
sir  ?  There  is  a  beautiful  view  from  this  window. 
And  you  would  see  that  I  am  not  at  all  ill — being 
so  good  as  to  care." 

n  was  said  to  help  him,  as  he  stood  irresolute,  but 
evidently  desiring  to  enter,  with  his  diffident  hand 
on  the  latch  of  the  garden  gate.  It  did  help  him, 
and  he  went  in. 

The  room  up  stairs  was  a  very  clean,  white  room 
with  a  low  roof.  Its  only  inmate  lay  on  a  couch 
that  brought  her  face  to  a  level  with  the  window. 
The  couch  was  white  too ;  and  her  simple  dress  or 
wrapper  being  light  blue,  like  the  band  around  her 
hair,  she  had  an  ethereal  look,  and  a  fanciful  ap- 
pearance of  lying  among  clouds.  He  felt  that  she 
mstinctivcly  perceived  him  to  be  by  habit  a  down- 
cast, taciturn  man ;  it  was  another  help  to  him  to 
have  established  that  understanding  so  easily,  and 
got  it  over. 

There  was  an  awkward  constraint  upon  him,  nev- 
ertheless, as  he  touched  her  hand,  and  took  a  chair 
at  the  side  of  her  couch. 

"  I  see  now,"  he  began,  not  at  all  fluently,  "  how 
you  occupy  your  hands.  Only  seeing  you  from  the 
I>ath  outside,  I  thought  you  were  playing  upon 
something." 

She  was  engaged  in  very  nimbly  and  dexterously 
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making  lace.  A  lace-pillow  lay  upon  her  breast; 
and  the  quick  movements  and  changes  of  her  hands 
upon  it  as  she  worked,  had  given  them  the  action 
lie  had  misinterpreted. 

"  That  i3  curious,"  she  answered,  with  a  bright 
smile.  *'  For  I  often  fancy,  myself,  that  I  play 
tunes  while  I  am  at  work." 

"  Have  you  any  musical  knowledge  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  think  I  could  pick  out  tunes,  if  I  had  any  in- 
strument, which  could  be  made  as  handy  to  me  as 
my  lace-pillow.  But  I  dare  say  I  deceive  myself. 
At  all  events,  I  shall  never  know." 

"  You  have  a  musical  voice.  Excuse  me ;  I  have 
heard  you  sing." 

"  With  the  children  ?  "  she  answered,  slightly  col- 
oring. "  O  yes.  I  sing  with  the  dear  children,  if 
it  can  be  called  singing." 

Barbox  Brothers  glanced  at  the  two  small  forms 
in  the  room,  and  hazarded  the  speculation  that  she 
was  fond  of  children,  and  that  she  was  learned  in 
new  systems  of  teaching  tliem  ?  "  Very  fond  of 
them,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head  again ;  "  but  I 
know  nothing  of  teachmg,  beyond  the  interest  I 
have  In  it,  and  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  when  they 
learn.  Perhaps  your  overhearing  my  little  scholars 
sing  some  of  their  lessons,  has  led  you  so  far  astray 
as  to  think  me  a  grand  teacher  ?  Ah !  I  thought 
so  1  No,  I  have  only  read  and  been  told  about  that 
system.  It  seemed  so  pretty  and  pleasant,  and  to 
treat  them  so  like  the  merry  Robins  they  are,  that 
I  took  up  with  it  in  my  little  way.  You  don't  need 
to  be  told  what  a  very  little  way  mine  is,  sir,"  she. 
added,  with  a  glance  at  the  small  forms  and  round 
the  room. 

All  this  time  her  hands  were  busy  at  her  lace- 
pillow.  As  they  still  continued  so,  and  as  there  was 
a  kind  of  substitute  for  conversation  in  the  click 
and  play  of  its  pegs,  Barbox  Brothers  took  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  her.  He  guessed  her  to  be 
thirty.  The  charm  of  her  transparent  face  and 
large  bright  brown  eyes,  was,  not  that  they  were 
passively  resigned,  but  that  they  were  actively  and 
thoroughly  cheerful.  Even  her  busy  hands,  which 
of  their  own  thinness  alone  might  have  besought 
compassion,  plied  their  task  with  a  gay  courage  that 
made  mere  compassion  an  unjustifiable  assumption 
of  superiority,  and  an  impertinence. 

He  saw  her  eyes  in  the  act  of  rising  towards  liis, 
and  he  directed  his  towards  the  prospect,  saying : 
"  Beautiful  indeed  ?  " 

"  Most  beautiful,  sir.  I  have  sometimes  had  a 
fancy  that  I  would  like  to  sit  up,  for  once,  only  to 
try  how  it  looks  to  an  erect  head.  But  what  a 
foolish  fancy  that  would  be  to  encourage  !  It  can- 
not look  more  lovely  to  any  one  than  it  does  to  me." 

Her  eyes  were  turned  to  it  as  she  spoke,  with 
most  delighted  admiration  and  enjoyment.  There 
was  not  a  trace  in  it  of  any  sense  of  deprivation. 

"  And  those  threads  of  railway,  with  their  puflis  of 
smoke  and  steam  changing  places  so  fast,  make  it  so 
lively  for  nie,"  she  went  on.  "  I  think  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  can  go  where  they  wish,  on  their 
business,  or  their  pleasure;  I  remember  that  the 
puffs  make  signs  to  me  that  they  are  actually  going 
while  I  look ;  and  that  enlivens  the  prospect  with 
abundanit  of  company,  if  I  want  company.  There 
is  the  great  .Junction,  too.  I  don't  see  it  under  the 
foot  of  the  hiU,  but  I  can  very  often  hear  it,  and  I 
always  know  it  is  there.  It  seems  to  join  me,  in  a 
way,  to  I  don't  know  how  many  places  and  things 
that  /  shall  never  sec." 
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With  an  abashed  kind  of  idea  that  it  might  have 
already  joined  himself  to  something  he  had  never 
seen,  he  said  constrainedly :  "  Just  so." 

"  And  so  you  see,  sir,"  pursued  Phoebe,  "  I  am 
not  the  invalid  you  thought  me,  and  I  am  very  well 
off  indeed." 

"  You  have  a  happy  disposition,"  said  Barbox 
Brothers ;  perhaps  with  a  slight  excusatory  touch  for 
his  own  disposition. 

"  Ah !  But  you  should  know  my  father,"  she  re- 
plied. "  His  iK  the  happy  disposition !  Don't 
mind,  sir ! "  For  his  reserve  took  the  alarm  at  a 
step  upon  the  stairs,  and  he  distrusted  that  he  would 
be  set  down  for  a  troublesome  intruder.  "  This  is 
my  father  coming." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  father  paused  there. 

"Why,  Lamps!"  exclaimed  Barbox  Brothers, 
starting  from  his  chair.    "  How  do  you  do.  Lamps  ?  " 

To  which.  Lamps  responded :  "  The  gentleman 
for  Nowhere !     How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  " 

And  they  shook  hands,  to  the  greatest  admira- 
tion and  surprise  of  Lamps's  daughter. 

"  I  have  looked  you  up,  half  a  dozen  times,  since 
that  night,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  "  but  have  never 
found  you." 

"  So  I  've  heerd  on,  sir,  so  I  've  heerd  on,"  re- 
turned Lamps.  "  It 's  your  being  noticed  so  often 
down  at  the  Junction,  without  taking  any  train, 
that  has  begun  to  get  you  the  name  among  us  of  the 
gentleman  ibr  Nowhere.  No  offence  in  ray  having 
called  you  by  it  when  took  by  surprise,  I  hope, 
sir  ?  " 

"  None  at  all.  It 's  as  good  a  name  for  me  as  any 
other  you  could  call  me  by.  But  may  I  ask  you  a 
question  in  the  corner  here  ?  " 

Lamps  suffered  himself  to  be  led  aside  from  his 
daughter's  couch,  by  one  of  the  buttons  of  his  vel- 
veteen jacket. 

"  Is  this  the  bedside  where  you  sing  your 
songs  ?  " 

Lamps  nodded. 

The  gentleman  for  Nowhere  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  they  faced  about  again. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  said  Lamp  then  to 
his  daughter,  looking  from  her  to  her  visitor,  "  it  is 
such  an  amaze  to  me,  to  find  you  brought  acquainted 
with  this  gentleman,  that  I  must  (if  this  gentleman 
will  excuse  me)  take  a  rounder." 

Mr.  Lamps  demonstrated  in  action  what  this 
meant,  by  pulling  out  his  oily  handkerchief  rolled 
up  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  giving  himself  an  elab- 
orate smear,  from  behind  the  right  ear,  up  the  cheek, 
across  the  forehead,  and  down  the  other  cheek  to 
behind  his  left  ear.  After  this  operation,  he  shone 
exceedingly. 

"  It 's  according  to  my  custom  when  particular 
warmed  up  by  any  agitation,  sir,"  he  offered  by  way 
of  apology.  "  And  really,  I  am  throwed  into  that 
itate  of  umaze  by  finding  you  brought  accjuainted 
with  Phoebe,  that  I  —  that  I  think  I  will,  if  you  '11 
excuse  me,  take  another  rounder."  Which  he  did, 
seeming  to  be  greatly  restored  by  it. 

They  were  now  both  standing  by  the  side  of  her 
couch,  and  she  was  working  at  her  lace-pillow. 
"  Your  daughter  tells  me,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
still  in  a  haU  reluctant,  shamefaced  way,  "  that  she 
never  sits  up." 

"  No,  sir,  nor  never  has  done.  You  see,  her 
mother  (wlio  died  when  she  was  a  year  and  two 
months  old)  was  subject  to  very  bad  fits,  and  as  she 
had  never  mentioned  to  me  that  she  wati  subject  to 
fits,  they  couldn't  be  guarded  against      Conse- 
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quently,  sho  dropped  the  baby  when  took,  and  this 
happened." 

"It  was  very  wrong  of  her,"  said  Barbox  Broth- 
ers, with  a  knitted  brow,  "  to  marry  you,  making  a 
secret  of  her  infirmity ." 

•'  Well,  sir,"  pleaded  Lamps,  in  behalf  of  the  long- 
deceased.  "  You  see,  Phoebe  and  me,  we  have 
talked  that  over  too.  And  Lord  bless  us !  Such  a 
number  on  us  has  our  infirmities,  what  with  fits,  and 
what  with  misfits,  of  one  sort  and  another,  that  if 
we  confessed  to  'em  all  before  we  got  married,  most 
of  us  might  never  get  married." 

"  Might  not  that  be  for  the  better  ?  " 

"  Not  in  this  case,  sir,"  said  Phoebe,  giving  her 
hand  to  her  father. 

"  No,  not  in  this  case,  sir,"  said  her  father,  pat- 
ting it  between  his  own. 

"  You  correct  me,"  returned  Barbox  Brothers, 
with  a  blush  ;  "  and  I  must  look  so  like  a  brute,  that 
at  all  events  it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  con- 
fess to  that  infirmity.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  a 
little  more  about  yourselves.  I  hardly  know  how 
to  ask  it  of  you,  for  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  a 
bad,  stiff  manner,  a  dull,  discouraging  way  with  me, 
but  I  wish  you  would." 

"  With  all  our  hearts,  sir,"  returned  Lamps,  gayly, 
for  both.  "  And  first  of  all,  that  you  may  laiow  my 
name  —  " 

"  Stay ! "  interposed  the  visitor,  with  a  slight 
flush.  "  ^Vhat  signifies  your  name !  Lamps  is  name 
enough  for  me.  I  like  it.  It  is  bright  and  expres- 
sive.    What  do  I  want  more  ?  " 

"  Why  to  be  sure,  sir,"  returned  Lamps.  "I  have 
in  general  no  other  name  down  at  the  Junction ;  but 
I  thought,  on  account  of  your  being  here  as  a  first- 
class  single,  in  a  private  character,  that  you  might  —  " 

The  visitor  waved  the  thought  away  with  his  hand, 
and  Lamps  acknowledged  the  mark  of  confidence  by 
taking  another  rounder. 

''  You  are  hard- worked,  I  take  for  granted  ?  "  said 
Barbox  Brothers,  when  the  subject  of  the  rounder 
came  out  of  it  much  dirtier  than  he  went  into  it 

Lamps  was  be^nning, "  Not  particular  bo," —  when 
his  daughter  tooK  him  up. 

"  O  yes,  sir,  he  is  very  hard-worked.  Fourteen, 
fifteen,  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Sometimes  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  time." 

"  And  you,"  s^d  Barbox  Brothers,  "  what  with 
your  school,  Phoebe,  and  what  with  your  lace- 
making —  " 

"  But  my  school  is  a  pleasure  to  me,"  she  inter- 
rupted, opening  her  brown  eyes  wider,  as  if  sur- 
prised to  nad  lum  so  obtuse.  "  I  began  it  when  I 
was  but  a  child,  because  it  lyx)ught  me  and  other 
children  into  company,  don 't  you  see  ?  l^at  was 
not  work.  I  carry  it  on  still,  because  it  keeps  chil- 
dren about  me.  That  is  not  work.  I  do  it  as  love, 
not  a.s  work.  Then  my  lace-pillow " ;  her  busy- 
hands  ha<l  stopped,  as  if  her  argument  recjuircd  all 
her  cheerful  earnestness,  but  now  went  on  again  at 
the  name  ;  "  it  goes  with  my  thoughts  when  I  think, 
and  it  govs  with  my  tunes  when  I  hum  any,  and 
that  '9  not  work.  Why,  you  yourself  thought  it  was 
music,  you  know,  sir.     And  so  it  is,  to  me." 

"  Everj'thing  is ! "  cried  Lamps,  radiantly.  "  Every- 
thing is  music  to  her,  sir." 

"  Sly  father  is,  at  any  rate,"  aaid  Phoebe,  exult- 
ingly  pointing  her  thin  forefinger  at  him.  "  There  is 
more  music  in  my  father  tiian  there  is  in  a  hma  band." 

"  I  say  !  My  dear !  It 's  very  fiUyilHally  done,  you 
know  ;  but  you  are  Battering  your  father,"  he  pro- 
tested, sparkling. 


"  No  I  am  not,  sir,  I  assure  you.  No  I  am  not. 
If  you  could  hear  my  father  sing,  you  would  know 
I  am  not.  But  you  never  will  hear  him  sing,  be- 
cause he  never  sings  to  any  one  but  me.  However 
tired  he  is,  he  always  sings  to  me  when  he  comes 
home.  When  I  lay  here  long  ago,  quite  a  poor  lit- 
tle broken  doll,  he  used  to  sing  to  me.  More  than 
that,  he  used  to  make  songs,  bringing  in  whatever 
little  jokes  we  had  between  us.  More  than  that, 
he  often  does  so  to  this  day.  O,  I  '11  tell  of  you, 
fiither,  as  the  gentleman  has  asked  about  you.  He 
is  a  poet,  sir." 

"  I  should  n't  wish  the  gentleman,  my  dear,"  ob- 
served Lamps,  for  the  moment  turning  grave,  "  to 
carry  away  that  opinion  of  your  father,  because  it 
might  look  as  if  I  was  given  to  asking  the  stars  in  a 
molloncolly  manner  what  they  was  up  to.  ^Vhich 
I  would  n't  at  once  waste  the  time,  and  take  the  lib- 
erty, my  dear." 

"  My  father,"  resumed  Phoebe,  amending  her  text, 
"  is  always  on  the  bri^t  side,  and  the  good  side. 
You  told  me  just  now,  1  had  a  happy  msposition. 
How  can  I  help  it  V  " 

"  Well ;  but  my  dear,"  returned  Lamps  argument- 
atively,  "  how  can  7  help  it  ?  Put  it  to  yourself, 
sir.  Look  at  her.  Always  as  you  see  her  now. 
Always  working,  —  and  afler  all,  sir,  for  but  a  very- 
few  shillings  a  week,  —  always  contented,  always 
lively,  always  interested  in  others,  of  all  sorts.  I 
said,  this  moment,  she  was  always  as  you  see  her 
now.  So  she  is,  with  a  difference  that  comes  to 
much  the  same.  For,  when  it 's  my  Sunday  off  and 
the  morning  bells  have  done  ringing,  I  hear  the 
prayers  and  thanks  read  in  the  touchingest  way,  and 
I  have  the  hymns  sung  to  me  —  so  soft,  sir,  that  you 
could  n't  hear  'em  out  of  this  room  —  in  notes  that 
seem  to  me,  I  am  sure,  to  come  from  heaven  and  go 
back  to  it" 

It  might  have  been  merely  through  the  associa- 
tion of  these  words  with  their  sacredly  quiet  time, 
or  it  might  have  been  through  the  larger  association 
of  the  words  with  the  Redeemer's  presence  beside 
the  bedridden ;  but  here  her  dexterous  fingers  came 
to  a  stop  on  the  lace-pillow,  and  clasped  tlbemselves 
around  his  neck  as  he  bent  down.  There  was 
great  natural  sensibility  in  both  father  and  daugh- 
ter, the  visitor  could  easily  see ;  but  each  made  it, 
for  the  other's  sake,  retiring,  not  demonstrative ;  and 
perfect  cheerfulness,  intutitive  or  acquired,  was  either 
the  first  or  second  nature  of  both.  In  a  very  few  mo- 
ments, Lamps  was  taking  another  rounder  with  his 
comical  features  beaming,  while  Phoebe's  laughing 
eyes  (just  a  glistening  speck  or  so  upon  their  lashes) 
were  again  directed  by  turns  to  him,  and  to  her 
work,  and  to  Barbox  Brothers. 

"  When  my  father,  sir,"  she  said  brightly.  "  tells 
you  about  my  being  interested  in  other  pi*onle  even 
though  they  know  nothing  about  me,  —  which,  by  the 
by,  I  told  you  ln^•s^•If,  —  yon  ought  to  know  how  that 
comes  about.     T^hat  's  my  fathei^s  doing." 

"  No,  it  is  n't ! "  he  protested. 

"  Don't  you  believe  him,  sir ;  yes,  it  is.  He  tells 
me  of  everything  he  sees  down  at  his  work.  You 
would  be  surprised  what  a  quantity  he  gets  together 
for  me,  every  day.  He  looks  into  the  carriages,  and 
tells  me  how  the  ladies  are  dressed, — so  that  I  know 
all  the  fashions !  He  looks  into  the  carriages,  and 
tells  me  what  pairs  of  lovers  he  sees,  and  what  new- 
married  couples  on  their  wedding  trip,  —  so  that  I 
know  all  about  that !  He  collect?  chance  news- 
papers and  books,  —  so  that  I  have  plenty  to  read ! 
He  tells  me  about  the  sick  people  who  are  travel- 
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ling  to  trj'  to  get  better,  —  so  that  I  know  all  about 
them !  Iii  short,  as  I  began  by  saying,  he  tells  me 
everything  he  sees  and  luakes  out,  down  at  his  work, 
and  you  can't  think  what  a  quantity  he  does  see  and 
make  out" 

"  As  to  collecting  newspapers  and  books,  m^ 
dear,"  said  Lamps,  "  it 's  clear  I  can  have  no  merit 
in  that,  because  they  're  not  my  perqubites.  You 
see,  sir,  it 's  this  way :  A  Guard,  he  '11  sa.y  to  me, 
*  Hallo,  here  you  are.  Lamps.  I  've  saved  this  paper 
for  your  daughter.  How  is  she  agoing  on?'  A 
Head-Porter,  he  '11  say  to  me,  '  Here !  Catch  hold, 
Lamps.  Here  's  a  couple  of  woUumes  for  your 
daughter.  Is  she  pretty  much  where  she  were  ? ' 
Anu  that 's  what  makes  it  double  welcome,  you  see. 
If  she  had  a  thousand  pound  in  a  box,  they  would  n't 
trouble  themselves  about  her ;  but  being  what  she 
is  —  that  is,  you  understand,"  Lamps  added,  some- 
what hurriedly,  "  not  having  a  thousand  pound  in  a 
box  —  they  take  thought  for  her.  And  as  concern- 
ing the  young  pairs,  married  and  unmarried,  it's 
only  natural  I  should  bring  home  what  little  I  can 
about  tJieyn,  seeing  that  there 's  not  a  Couple  of 
either  sort  in  the  neighborhood  that  don't  come  of 
their  own  accord  to  confide  in  Phoebe." 

She  raised  her  eyes  triumphantly  to  Barbox 
Brothers,  as  she  said, — 

"  Indeed,  sir,  that  is  true.  If  I  could  have  got 
up  and  gone  to  church,  I  don 't  know  how  often  I 
should  nave  been  a  bridesmaid.  But  if  I  could 
have  done  that,  some  girls  in  love  might  have  been 
jealous  of  me,  and  as  it  is,  no  girl  is  jealous  of  me. 
And  my  pillow  would  not  have  been  half  as  ready 
to  put  the  piece  of  cake  under,  as  I  always  find  it," 
she  added,  turning  her  face  on  it  with  a  light  sigh, 
and  a  smile  at  her  father. 

The  arrival  of  a  little  girl,  the  biggest  of  the  schol- 
ars, now  led  to  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Barbox  Brothers,  that  she  was  the  domestic  of  the 
cottage,  and  had  come  to  take  active  measures  in  it, 
attended  by  a  pail  that  might  have  extinguished 
her,  and  a  broom  three  times  her  height  He  there- 
fore rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  took  it ;  saying  that 
if  Phoebe  had  no  objection,  he  would  come  again. 

He  had  muttered  that  he  would  come  "  in  the 
course  of  his  walks."  The  course  of  his  walks  must 
have  been  highly  favorable  to  his  return,  for  he  re- 
turned after  an  interval  of  a  single  day. 

"  You  thought  you  would  never  see  me  any  more, 
I  suppose  ?  "  he  said  to  Phoebe  as  he  touched  her 
hand,  and  sat  down  bv  her  couch. 

"  Why  should  I  think  so ! "  was  her  surprised  re- 
joinder. 

♦'  I  took  it  for  granted  you  would  mistrust  me. " 

"  For  granted,  sir  ?  Have  you  been  so  much 
mistrusted  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  am  justified  in  answering  yes.  But  I 
may  have  mistrusted  too,  on  my  part.  No  matter 
just  now.  We  were  speaking  of  the  Junction  last 
time.  I  have  passed  hours  there  since  the  day 
before  yesterday." 

"Are  you  now  the  gentleman  for  Somewhere?" 
she  asked  with  a  smile. 

"  Certainly  for  Somewhere ;  but  I  don't  yet  know 
Where.  You  would  never  guess  what  I  am  trav- 
elling from.  Shall  I  tell  you?  I  am  travelling 
from  mv  birthday." 

Her  hands  stopped  in  her  work,  and  she  looked 
at  him  with  incredulous  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  not  quite  easy  in 
his  chair,  "  from  my  birthday.  I  am,  to  myself,  an 
imintelligible  book  with  the  earlier  chapters  all  torn 


out  and  tlirown  away.  My  childhood  had  no  gi-ace 
of  childhood,  my  youth  had  no  charm  of  youth,  and 
what  can  be  expected  from  such  a  lost  beginning?" 
His  eyes  meeting  hers  as  they  were  addressed  in- 
tently to  him,  something  seemed  to  stir  within  his 
breast,  whispering :  "  ^Vas  this  bed  a  place  for  the 
graces  of  childhood  and  the  charms  of  youth  to  take 
to,  kindly  ?     O  shame,  shame ! " 

"  It  is  a  disease  with  me,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
checking  himself,  and  making  as  though  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  swallowing  something,  "to  go  wrong 
about  that.  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  speak  of 
that.  I  hope  it  is  because  of  an  old-misplaced  con- 
fidence in  one  of  your  sex  invojving  an  old  bitter 
treachery.    I  don't  know.    I  am  all  wrong  together." 

Her  hands  quietly  and  slowly  resumed  their  work. 
Glancing  at  her,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  thought- 
fully following  them. 

"I  am  travelling  from  my  birthday,"  he  resumed, 
"  because  it  has  always  been  a  dreary  day  to  me. 
My  first  fi:ee  birthday  coming  round  some  five  or 
six  weeks  hence,  I  am  travelling  to  put  its  pre- 
decessors far  behind  me,  and  to  try  to  crush  the 
day  —  or,  at  all  events,  put  it  out  of  my  sight  — 
by  heaping  new  objects  on  it." 

As  he  paused,  she  looking  at  him ;  but  only  shook 
her  head  as  being  quite  at  a  loss. 

"  This  is  unintelligible  to  your  happy  disposition," 
he  pursued,  abiding  by  his  former  phrase  as  if  there 
were  some  lingering  virtue  of  self-defence  in  it :  "I 
knew  it  would  be,  and  am  glad  it  is.  However,  on 
this  travel  of  mine  (in  which  I  mean  to  pass  the  rest 
of  my  days,  having  abandoned  all  thought  of  a  fixed 
home),  I  stopped,  as  you  heard  from  your  father, 
at  the  Junction  here.  The  extent  of  its  ramifi- 
cations quite  confused  me  as  to  whither  I  should  go, 
from  here.  I  have  not  yet  settled,  being  still  per- 
plexed among  so  many  roads.  What  do  you  think 
I  mean  to  do  ?  How  many  of  the  branching  roads 
can  you  see  from  your  window  ?  " 

Looking  out,  full  of  interest,  she  answered, 
"  Seven." 

"  Seven,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  watching  her 
with  a  grave  smile.  "  Well !  I  propose  to  myself, 
at  once  to  reduce  the  gross  number  to  those  very 
seven,  and  gradually  to  fine  them  down  to  one  — 
the  most  promising  for  me  —  and  to  take  that." 

"  But  how  will  you  know,  sir,  which  ix  the  most 
prombing  ?  "  she  asked,  with  her  brightened  eyes 
roving  over  the  view. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers,  with  another  grave 
smile,  and  considerably  improving  in  his  ease  of 
speech.  "  To  be  sure.  In  this  way.  Where  your 
father  can  pick  up  so  much  every  day  for  a  good 
purpose,  I  may  once  ahd  again  pick  up  a  little  for  an 
indifferent  purpose.  The  gentleman  for  Nowhere 
must  become  still  better  known  at  the  Junction. 
He  shall  continue  to  explore  it,  until  he  attaches 
something  that  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  found  out,  at 
the  head  of  each  of  the  seven  roads,  to  the  road  it- 
self. And  so  his  choice  of  a  road  shall  be  determined 
by  his  choice  among  his  discoveries." 

Her  hands  still  Dusy,  she  again  glanced  at  the 
prospect,  as  if  it  comprehended  something  that  had 
not  Deen  in  it  before,  and  laughed  as  if  it  yielded 
her  new  pleasure. 

"  But  I  must  not  forget,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
"  (having  got  so  far)  to  ask  a  favor.  I  want  your 
help  in  this  expedient  of  mine.  I  want  to  bring 
you  what  I  pick  up  at  the  heads  of  the  seven  roads 
that  you  lie  here  looking  out  at,  and  to  compare 
notes  with  you  about  it.    May  I  ?    They  say  two 
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heads  are  better  than  one.  I  should  say  myself 
that  probably  depends  upon  the  heads  concerned. 
But  I  am  quite  sure,  thouj^h  we  are  so  newly  ac- 
quainted, that  your  hea<l  and  your  father's  have 
found  out  letter  things,  Phoebe,  than  ever  mine  of 
itself  discovered." 

She  gave  him  her  sj-mpathetic  right  hand,  in  per- 
fect rapture  with  his  proposal,  and  eagerly  and 
gratefully  thanked  him. 

"  That 's  well ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers.  "  Again 
I  must  not  forget  (havinj»  got  so  far)  to  ask  a  favor. 
Will  you  shut  your  eyes  ?  " 

Laughing  playfully  at  the  strange  nature  of  the 
request,  she  did  so. 

"  Keep  them  shut,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  going 
softly  to  the  door,  and  coming  back.  "  You  are  on 
your  honor,  mind,  not  to  open  your  eyes  until  I  tell 
you  that  you  may  ?  " 

"  Yes !     On  my  honor." 

"  Good.  May  I  take  your  lace-pillow  from  you 
for  a  minute  V  " 

Still  laughing  and  wondering,  she  removed  her 
hands  from  it,  and  he  put  it  aside. 

"  Tell  me.  Did  you  see  the  puffs  of  smoke  and 
steam  made  by  the  morning  fast-train  yesterday  on 
road  number  seven  from  here  ?" 

"  Behind  the  elm-trees  and  the  spire  ?  " 

"  That 's  the  road,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  direct- 
ing his  eyes  towards  it 

"  Yes.     I  watched  them  melt  away." 

"  Anything  unusual  in  what  they  expressed  ?  " 

"  No ! "  she  answered,  merrily. 

"Not  complimentary  to  me,  for  I  was  in  that 
train.  I  went — don't  open  your  eyes  —  to  fetch 
you  this,  from  the  great  ingenious  town.  It  is  not 
half  so  large  :vs  your  lace-pillow,  and  lies  easily  and 
lightly  in  its  place.  These  little  keys  are  like  the 
keys  of  a  miniature  piano,  and  you  supply  the  air 
retjuired  with  your  lefl  hand.  May  you  pick  out 
delightful  ma^ic  from  it,  my  dear !  For  the  present 
—  you  can  open  your  eyes  now  —  good  by !" 

In  his  embarrassed  way,  he  closed  the  door  upon 
himself,  and  only  saw,  in  doing  so,  that  she  ecstati- 
cally took  the  present  to  her  bosom  and  caressed  it. 
The  glimpse  gladdened  his  heart,  and  yet  saddened 
it ;  for  9o  might  she,  if  her  youth  had  flourished  in 
its  natural  course,  have  taken  to  her  breast  that  day 
the  slumbering  music  of  her  own  child's  voice. 

BARBOX  BROTHERS  AND  CO. 

With  good  will  and  earnest  purpose,  the  gentle- 
man for  Nowhere  began,  on  the  very  next  day,  his 
researches  at  the  heads  of  the  seven  roads.  The 
results  of  his  researches,  as  he  and  Phccbe  after- 
wards set  them  down  in  fair  writing,  hold  their  due 
placer,  in  this  veracious  chronicle,  from  its  seven 
hundred  and  fifteenth  page,  onward.  But  they  oc- 
cupied a  much  longer  time  in  the  getting  together 
than  they  ever  will  in  the  perusal.  And  this  is  prob- 
ably the  case  with  most  reading  matter,  except  when 
it  is  of  that  highly  beneficial  kind  (for  Posterity) 
which  is  "  thrown  off  in  a  few  moments  of  leisure  " 
by  the  superior  poetic  geniuses  who  scorn  to  take 
prose  pains. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Barbox  by  no 
means  hurried  himself.  Ilis  heart  being  in  his 
work  of  gootl-naturc,  he  revelled  in  it.  There  was 
the  joy,  t(X)  (it  was  a  true  joy  to  him),  of  sometimcn 
sitting  by,  listening  to  Phoebe  as  she  picked  ovt 
more  and  more  discourse  from  her  musical  instru- 
ment, and  as  her  natural  taste  and  ear  refined  daily 


upon  her  first  discoveries.  Besides  being  a  pleasure, 
this  was  an  occupation,  and  in  the  course  of  weeks 
it  consumed  hours.  It  resulted  that  his  dreaded 
birthday  was  close  upon  him  before  he  had  troubled 
himself  any  more  about  it. 

The  matter  was  made  more  pressing  by  the  un- 
foreseen circumstance  that  the  counciLs  held  (at 
which  Mr.  Lamps,  beaming  most  brilliantly,  on  a 
few  rare  occasions  assisted)  respecting  the  road  to 
be  selected,  were,  after  all,  in  no  wise  assisted  by 
his  investigations.  For,  he  had  connected  this  in- 
terest with  this  road,  or  that  interest  with  the  other, 
but  could  deduce  no  reason  from  it  for  giving  any 
road  the  preference.  Consequently,  when  the  last 
council  was  holden,  that  part  of  the  business  stood,  in 
the  end,  exactly  where  it  had  stood  in  the  beginning. 

"  But,  sir,"  remarked  Phoebe,  "  we  have  only  six 
roads  after  all.     Is  the  seventh  road  dumb  ?  " 

"  The  seventh  road  ?  O,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
rubbing  his  chin.  "  That  is  the  road  I  took,  you 
know,  when  I  went  to  get  your  little  present  That 
is  Us  story,  Phoebe." 

"  Would  you  mind  taking  that  road  again,  sir  ?  " 
she  asked  with  hesitation. 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  it  is  a  great  high  road  after 
all." 

"  I  should  like  you  to  take  it,"  returned  Phoebe, 
with  a  persuasive  smile,  "  for  the  love  of  that  little 

f)resent  which  must  ever  be  so  dear  to  me.  I  should 
ike  you  to  take  it,  because  that  road  can  never  be 
again,  like  any  other  road  to  me.  I  should  like  you 
to  take  it,  in  remembrance  of  your  having  done  me 
so  much  good ;  of  your  having  made  me  so  much 
happier !  If  you  leave  me  by  the  road  you  travelled 
whan  you  went  to  do  me  this  great  kindness,"  sound- 
ing a  faint  chord  as  she  spoke,  "  I  shall  feel,  lying 
here  watching  at  my  window,  as  if  it  must  conduct 
you  to  a  prosperous  end,  and  bring  you  back  some 
day." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  my  dear ;  it  shall  be  done." 

So  at  last  the  gentleman  for  Nowhere  took  a 
ticket  for  Somewhere,  and  his  destination  was  the 
great  ingenious  town. 

He  had  loitered  so  long  about  the  Junction  that 
it  was  the  eighteenth  of  December  when  he  left  it. 
"  High  time,"  he  reflected,  as  he  seated  himself  in 
the  train,  "  that  I  started  in  earnest !  Only  one 
clear  day  remains  between  me  and  the  day  I  am 
running  away  from.  I  '11  push  onwanl  for  the  hill- 
country  to-morrow.     I  '11  go  to  Wales." 

It  was  with  some  pains  that  he  placed  before  him- 
self the  undeniable  advantages  to  l>e  gained  in  the 
way  of  novel  occupation  for  his  senses  from  misty 
mountains,  swollen  streams,  rain,  cold,  a  wild  sea- 
shore, and  rugged  roads.  And  yet  he  scarcely  made 
them  out  aa  distinctly  as  he  could  have  wished. 
Whether  the  poor  girl,  in  spite  of  her  new  resource, 
her  music,  would  have  any  feeling  of  loneliness  upon 
her  now  — just  at  first  —  that  she  had  not  had  be- 
fore ;  whether  she  saw  those  very  puffs  of  steam  and 
smoke  that  he  saw,  as  he  sat  in  tnc  train  thinking 
of  httr ;  whether  her  face  would  have  any  pensive 
shadow  on  it  as  they  died  out  of  the  distant  view 
from  her  window ;  whether,  in  telling  him  he  had 
done  her  so  much  good,  she  had  not  unconsciously 
corrected  his  old  moody  bemoaning  of  his  station  in 
life,  by  setting  him  thinking  that  a  man  might  be  a 
great  healer,  if  he  woulil,  and  yet  not  be  a  great 
doctor ;  these  and  other  similar  meditations  got 
between  him  and  his  Welsh  picture.  There  was 
within  him,  too,  that  dull  sense  of  vacuity  which 
follows  separation  from  an  object  of  interest,  and 
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cessation  of  a  pleasant  pursuit;  and  this  sense,  being 
quite  new  to  him,  made  him  restless.  Further,  in 
losinp  Mugby  Junction  he  had  found  himself  again  ; 
and  lie  was  not  the  more  enamored  of  himself  for 
having  lately  passed  his  time  in  better  company. 

Bursurely,  nere,  not  far  ahead,  must  be  the  great 
ingenious  town.  This  crashing  and  clashing  that  the 
train  was  undergoing,  and  this  coupling  on  to  it  of  a 
multitude  of  new  echoes,  could  mean  nothing  less 
than  approach  to  the  great  station.  It  did  mean 
nothing  less.  Ailer  some  stormy  flashes  of  town 
lightning,  in  the  way  of  swift  revelations  of  red-brick 
blocks  of  houses,  high  red-brick  chimney-shaf^,  vis- 
tas of  red-brick  railway  arches,  tongues  of  fire,  blots 
of  smoke,  valleys  of  canal,  and  hills  of  coal,  there 
came  the  thundering  in  at  the  journey's  end. 

Having  seen  his  portmanteaus  safely  housed  in  the 
hotel  he  chose,  and  having  appointed  his  dinner-hour, 
Barbox  Brothers  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  busy 
streets.  And  now  it  began  to  be  suspected  by  him 
that  Mugby  Junction  was  a  Junction  of  many 
branches,  invisible  as  well  as  visible,  and  had  joined 
Jiim  to  an  endless  number  of  byways.  For,  whereas 
he  would,  but  a  little  while  ago,  have  walked  these 
streets  blindly  brooding,  he  now  had  eyes  and 
thoughts  for  a  new  external  world. 

How  the  many  toiling  people  lived,  and  loved,  and 
died  ;  how  wonderful  it  was  to  consider  the  various 
trainings  of  eye  and  hand,  the  nice  distinctions  of 
sight  and  touch,  that  separated  them  into  classes  of 
■workers,  and  even  into  classes  of  workers  at  subdi- 
visions of  one  complete  whole  which  combined  their 
many  intelligences  and  forces,  though  of  itself  but 
some  cheap  object  of  use  or  ornament  in  common 
life  ;  how  good  it  was  to  know  that  such  assembling 
in  a  multitude  on  their  part,  and  such  contribution 
of  their  several  dexterities  towards  a  civilizing  end, 
did  not  deteriorate  them  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
supercilious  May-flies  of  humanity  to  pretend,  but 
engendered  among  them  a  self-respect  and  yet  a 
modest  desire  to  be  much  wiser  than  they  were  (the 
first  evinced  in  their  well-balanced  bearing  and  man- 
ner of  speech  when  he  stopped  to  ask  a  question ; 
the  second,  in  the  announcements  of  their  popular 
studies  and  amusements  on  the  public  walls)  ;  these 
considerations,  and  a  host  of  such,  made  his  walk  a 
memorable  one.  "  I  too  am  but  a  little  part  of  a 
great  whole,"  he  began  to  think  ;  "  and  to  be  service- 
able to  myself  and  others,  or  to  be  happy,  I  must 
cast  my  interest  into,  and  draw  it  out  of,  the  com- 
mon stock." 

Although  he  had  arrived  at  his  Journey's  end  for 
the  day  by  noon,  he  had  since  insensibly  walked 
about  the  town  so  far  and  so  long  that  the  lamp- 
lighters were  now  at  their  work  in  the  streets,  and 
the  shops  were  sparkling  up  brilliantly.  Thus  re- 
minded to  turn  towards  his  quarters,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  when  a  very  little  hand  crept  into 
his,  and  a  very  little  voice  said,  — 

"  O !    If  you  please,  I  am  lost ! " 

He  loooked  down,  and  saw  a  very  little  fair-haired 
girl. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  confirming  her  words  with  a 
serious  nod.     "  1  am  indeed.     I  am  lost." 

Greatly  perplexed,  he  stopped,  looked  about  him 
for  help,  des<!ried  none,  and  said,  bending  low : 
"  Where  do  you  live,  my  child  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  where  I  live,"  she  retnriied-  "  I  am 
lost." 

"  What  b  your  name  ?  " 

"  PoUy." 

*'  What  is  your  other  name  ?  " 
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The  reply  was  prompt,  but  unintelligible. 

Imitating  the  sound  as  he  caught  it,  he  hazarded 
the  guess,  "  Trivits  ?  " 

"  O  no ! "  said  the  child,  shaking  her  head.  "  Noth- 
ing like  that." 

"  Say  it  again,  little  one." 

An  unpromising  business.  For  this  time  it  had 
quite  a  different  sound. 

He  made  the  venture :  "  Paddens  ?  " 

"  O  no  ! "  said  the  child.     "  Nothing  like  that." 

"  Once  more.     Let  us  try  it  again,  dear." 

A  most  hopeless  business.  This  time  it  swelled 
into  four  syllables.  "  It  can't  be  Tappitarver  ?  "  said 
Barbox  Brothers,  rubbing  his  head  with  his  hat  in 
discomfiture. 

"  No  !    It  ain't,"  the  child  quietly  assented. 

On  her  trying  this  unfortunate  name  once  more, 
with  extraordinary  efforts  at  distinctness,  it  swelled 
into  eight  .syllables  at  least. 

"  Ah !  I  think,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  with  a 
desperate  air  of  resignation,  "  that  we  had  better 
give  it  ly)." 

"  But  I  am  lost,"  ssud  the  child,  nestling  her  little 
hand  more  closely  in  his,  *'  and  you  '11  take  care  of 
me,  won't  you  ?  " 

If  ever  a  man  were  disconcerted  by  division  be- 
tween compassion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  very 
imbecility  of  irresolution  on  the  other,  here  the 
man  was.  "  Lost !  "  he  repeated,  looking  down  at 
the  child.   "  I  am  sure  /  am.    What  is  to  be  done  ! " 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  asked  the  child,  looking 
up  at  him,  wistfully. 

"  Over  there,"  he  answered,  pointing  vaguely  in 
the  direction  of  his  hotel. 

"  Had  n't  we  better  go  there  ?  "  said  the  child. 

"  Really,"  he  replied,  "  I  don't  know  but  what  we 
had." 

So  they  set  ofF,  hand  in  hand.  He,  through  com- 
parison of  himself  against  his  little  companion,  with 
a  clumsy  feeling  on  him  as  if  he  had  just  developed 
into  a  foolish  giant.  She,  clearly  elevated  in  her 
own  tiny  opinion  by  having  got  him  so  neatly  out 
of  his  embarrassment. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  dinner  when  we  get  there, 
I  suppose  ?  "  said  Polly. 

"  Well,"  he  rejoined,  "I  —  yes,  I  suppose  we 
are." 

"  Do  you  like  your  dinner  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

"  Why,  on  the  whole,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
"  yes,  I  think  I  do." 

"  I  do  mine,"  said  Polly.  "  Have  yon  any  broth- 
ers and  sisters  ?  " 

"  No.     Have  you  ?  " 

"  Mine  are  dead." 

"  O  !  "  said  Barbox  Brothers.  With  that  absurd 
sense  of  unwieldiness  of  mind  and  body  weighing 
him  down,  he  would  not  have  known  how  to  pursue 
the  conversation  beyond  this  curt  rejoinder,  but  that 
the  child  was  always  ready  for  him. 

"  What,"  she  asked,  turning  her  soft  hand  coax- 
ingly  in  his,  "  are  you  going  to  do  to  amuse  me, 
after  dinner  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Polly,"  exclaimed  Barbox  Broth- 
ers, very  much  at  a  loss,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea ! " 

"  Then  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Polly.  "  Have  you 
got  any  cards  at  your  house  ?  " 

"  Plenty,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  in  a  boastful  vein. 

"  Very  well.  Then  I  '11  build  houses,  and  you 
shall  look  at  me.     You  must  n't  blow,  you  know." 

"  O  no  ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers.  "  No,  no,  no. 
No  blowing.     Blowing  *s  not  fair." 
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lie  flattered  himself  that  he  had  said  this  pretty 
well  for  an  idiotic  monster ;  but  the  child,  instantly 
perceiving  the  awkwardness  of  his  attempt  to  adapt 
himself  to  her  level,  utterly  destroyed  his  hopeful 
opinion  of  himself  by  saying,  compassionately, 
"  What  a  funny  man  you  are ! " 

Feeling,  after  this  melancholy  failure,  as  if  he 
every  minute  grew  bigger  and  heavier  in  person, 
and  weaker  in  mind,  fiarbox  gave  himself  up  for  a 
bad  job.  No  giant  ever  submitted  more  meekly  to 
be  led  in  triumph  by  all-conquering  Jack,  than  he 
to  be  bound  in  slavery  to  Polly. 

"  Do  you  know  any  stories  V  "  she  asked  him. 

He  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  confession: 
"  No." 

"  What  a  dunce  you  must  be,  must  n't  you  ?  "  said 
Polly. 

He  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  confession : 
"  Yes." 

"  Woold  you  like  me  to  teach  you  a  story  ?  But 
you  must  remember  it,  you  know,  and  bo  able  to  tell 
it  ri^ht  to  somebody  else  afterwards  ?  " 

lie  professetl  that  it  would  afford  him  the  highest 
mental  gratification  to  be  taught  a  story,  and  that 
he  would  humbly  endeavor  to  retain  it  in  his  mind. 
Whereupon  Polly,  giving  her  hand  a  new  little  turn 
in  his,  expressive  of  settling  down  for  enjoyment, 
commenced  a  long  romance,  of  which  every  relish- 
ing clause  began  with  the  words,  "  So  this,"  or,  "  And 
so  this."  As,  "  So  this  boy  " ;  or,  "  So  this  fairy  "  ; 
or,  "  And  so  this  pie  was  four  yards  round,  and  two 
yanls  and  a  quarter  deep." 

The  interest  of  the  romance  was  derived  from  the 
intervention  of  this  fairy  to  punisli  this  boy  for  hav- 
ing a  ^eedy  appetite.  To  achieve  which  purpose, 
this  fairy  made  this  pie,  and  this  boy  ate  and  ate 
and  ate,  and  his  cheeks  swelled  and  swelled  and 
swelled.  There  were  many  tributary  circumstances, 
but  the  forcible  interest  culminated  in  the  total  con- 
sumption of  this  pie,  and  the  bursting  of  this  boy. 
Truly  he  was  a  fine  sight,  Barbox  Brothers,  with 
serious  attentive  face,  and  ear  bent  down,  much 
joatle<l  on  the  pavements  of  the  busy  town,  but  afraid 
of  losing  a  single  incident  of  tlie  epic,  lest  he  should 
be  examined  in  it  by  and  by  and  found  deficient. 

Thus  they  arrived  at  the  hotel.  And  there  he  had 
to  say  at  tlie  bar,  and  said  awkwardly  enough :  "  I 
have  found  a  little  ^irl ! " 

The  whole  establishment  turned  out  to  look  at  the 
little  girL  Nobody  knew  her ;  nobody  could  make 
out  her  name,  as  she  set  it  forth,  except  one  cham- 
bermaid, who  said  it  was  Constantinople,  —  which  it 
was  n't. 

"  I  will  dine  with  my  young  friend  in  a  private 
room,"  said  Harbox  Brothers  to  the  hotel  authori- 
ties, "  and  perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  let  the 
police  know  that  the  pretty  baby  is  here.  I  suppose 
she  is  sore  to  be  inquired  for,  soon,  if  she  has  not 
been  already.     Come  along,  Polly." 

Perfectly  at  ease  and  peace.  Polly  came  along, 
but,  finding  the  stairs  rather  stiff  work,  was  carried 
up  by  Barbox  Brothers.  The  dinner  was  a  most 
transoettdent  sucoess,  and  the  Barl)ox  shecpishness, 
under  Polly's  directions  how  to  mince  her  meat  for 
her,  and  how  to  diffuse  gravy  over  the  plate  with  a 
liberal  and  equal  hand,  was  another  fine  sight. 

"  And  now,"  said  Polly,  "  while  we  are  at  dinner, 
you  be  good,  and  tell  me  that  story  I  taught  you." 

With  the  tremors  of  a  civil  service  examination 
on  him,  and  very  uncertain  indeed,  not  only  as  to 
the  epoch  at  which  the  pie  appeared  in  history,  but 
also  as  to  the  measurements  of  that  indispensable 


fact,  Barbox  Brothers  made  a  shaky  beginning,  but 
under  encouragement  did  very  fairly.  There  was  a 
want  of  breadth  observable  in  his  rendering  of  the 
cheeks,  as  well  as  the  appetite,  of  the  boy ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  tameness  in  his  fairy,  referable 
to  an  under-current  of  desire  to  account  for  her. 
Still,  as  the  first  lumbering  performance  of  a  good- 
humoured  monster,  it  passed  muster. 

"  I  told  you  to  be  good,"  said  Polly,  "  and  you  are 
good,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Barbox  Brothers. 

Such  was  his  deference  that  Polly,  elevated  on  a 
j)latform  of  sofa-cushions  in  a  chair  at  his  right  hand, 
encouraged  him  with  a  pat  or  two  on  the  face  from 
the  greasy  bowl  of  her  spoon,  and  even  with  a 
gracious  kiss.  In  getting  on  her  feet  upon  her 
chair,  however,  to  give  him  this  last  reward,  she 
toppled  forward  among  the  dishes,  and  caused  him 
to  exclaim  as  he  effected  her  rescue :  "  Gracious 
Angels  I  Whew  !  I  thought  we  were  in  the  fire, 
Polly ! " 

"  ^Vhat  a  coward  you  are,  ain't  yon  ?  "  said  Polly, 
when  replaced. 

"  Yes,  I  am  rather  nervous,"  he  replied.  "  Whew  ! 
Don't,  Polly  !  Don't  flourish  your  spoon,  or  you  11 
go  over  sideways.  Don't  tilt  up  your  legs  when 
you  laugh,  Polly,  or  you  '11  go  over  backwards. 
Whew  !  Polly,  Polly,  Polly,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
nearly  succumbing  to  despair,  "  we  are  environed 
with  dangers ! " 

Indeed,  he  could  descry  no  security  from  the  pit- 
falls that  were  yawning  for  Polly,  but  in  proposing 
to  her,  after  dinner,  to  sit  upon  a  low  stool.  "I 
will,  if  you  will,"  said  Polly.  So,  as  peace  of  mind 
should  go  before  all,  he  bagged  the  waiter  to  wheel 
aside  the  table,  bring  a  pack  of  cards,  a  couple  of 
footstools,  and  a  screen,  and  close  in  Polly  and 
himself  before  the  fire,  as  it  were  in  a  snug  room 
within  the  room.  Then,  finest  sight  of  all,  was 
Barbox  Brothers  on  his  footstool,  with  a  pint 
decanter  on  the  rug,  contemplating  Polly  as  she 
built  successfully,  and  growing  blue  m  the  face  with 
holding  his  breath,  lest  he  should  blow  the  house 
down. 

"  How  you  stare,  don't  you  ?  "  said  Polly,  in  a 
houseless  pause. 

Detected  in  the  ignoble  fact,  he  felt  obliged  to 
"admit,  apologetically :  "  I  am  afraid  I  was  looking 
rather  hard  at  you,  Polly." 

"  Why  do  you  stare  ?  "  asked  Polly. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  recall  why. 
— I  don't  know,  Polly." 

"  You  must  be  a  simpleton  to  do  things  and  not 
know  why,  must  n't  you  r "  said  Polly. 

In  spite  of  which  reproof,  he  looked  at  the  child 
again,  intently,  as  she  bent  her  head  over  her  card- 
structure,  her  rich  curls  shading  her  face.  "  It  is 
impossible,"  he  thought, ''  that  I  can  ever  have  seen 
this  pretty  baby  before.  Can  I  have  dreamed  of 
her  ?     In  some  sorrowful  dream  ?  " 

He  could  make  nothing  of  it.  So  he  went  into 
the  building  trade  as  a  journeyman  under  Polly,  and 
they  built  tnree  stories  high,  four  stories  high :  erea 
five. 

^'  I  say.  ^Vho  do  you  think  is  ccxuing  ?  "  asked 
Polly,  rubbing  her  eyes  after  tea. 

He  guessed  :  "  The  waiter  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Polly,  "  the  dustman.  I  am  getting 
sleepy." 

A  new  embarrassment  for  Barbox  Brothers  ! 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  going  to  be  fetched  to«night," 
said  Polly ;  "  what  do  you  think  ?  " 
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He  thought  not,  either.  After  another  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  dustman  not  merely  impending  but  act- 
ually arriving,  recourse  was  had  to  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  chambermaid:  who  cheerily  undertook 
that  the  child  should  sleep  in  a  comfortable  and 
wholesome  room,  which  she  herself  would  share. 

"And  I  know  you  will  be  careful,  won't  you," 
said  Barbox  Brothers,  as  a  new  fear  dawned  upon 
him,  "  that  she  don't  fall  out  of  bed." 

Polly  found  this  so  highly  entertaining  that  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  clutching  him  round  the 
neck  with  both  arms  as  he  sat  on  his  footstool  pick- 
ing up  the  cards,  and  rocking  him  to  and  fro,  with 
her  dimpled  chin  on  his  shoulder. 

"  O  what  a  coward  you  are,  ain't  you  !  "  said  Pol- 
ly.    "  Do  you  fall  out  of  bed  ?  " 

"  N  —  not  generally,  Polly." 

"  No  more  do  I." 

With  that,  Polly  gave  him  a  reassuring  hug  or 
two  to  keep  him  going,  and  then  giving  that  confid- 
ing mite  of  a  hand  of  hers  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  hand  of  the  Constantinopolitan  chambermaid, 
trotted  off,  chattering,  without  a  vestige  of  anxiety. 

He  looked  after  her,  had  the  screen  removed  and 
the  table  and  chaii-s  replaced,  and  still  looked  after 
her.  He  paced  the  room  for  half  an  hour.  "  A 
most  engaging  little  creature,  but  it 's  not  that.  A 
most  winning  little  voice,  but  it 's  not  that.  That 
has  much  to  do  with  it,  but  there  is  something  more. 
How  can  it  be  that  I  seem  to  know  this  child  ? 
What  was  it  she  imperfectly  recalled  to  me  when  I 
felt  her  touch  in  the  street,  and,  looking  down  at  her 
saw  her  looking  up  at  me  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Jackson ! " 

With  a  start  he  turned  towards  the  sound  of  the  sub- 
dued voice,  and  saw  his  answer  standing  at  the  door. 

"  O  Mr.  Jackson,  do  not  be  severe  with  me. 
Speak  a  word  of  encouragement  to  me,  I  beseech 
you." 

•"  You  are  Polly's  mother." 

"  Yes." 

Yes.  Polly  herself  might  come  to  this,  one  day. 
As  you  see  what  the  rose  was,  in  its  faded  leaves ; 
as  you  see  what  the  suininer  growth  of  the  woods 
was,  in  their  wintry  branches ;  so  Polly  might  be 
traced,  one  day,  in  a  care-worn  woman  like  this, 
with  her  hair  turned  gray.  Before  him,  were  the 
ashes  of  a  dead  fire  that  had  once  burned  bright. 
This  was  the  woman  he  had  loved.  This  was  the 
woman  he  had  lost.  Such  had  been  the  constancy 
of  his  imagination  to  her,  so  had  Time  spared  her 
under  its  withholding,  that  now,  seeing  how  roughly 
the  inexorable  hand  had  struck  her,  his  soul  was 
filled  with  pity  and  amazement. 

He  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  stood  leaning  on  a  cor- 
ner of  the  chimney-piece,  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand,  and  his  face  half  averted. 

"  Did  you  see  me  in  the  street,  and  show  me  to 
your  child  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  the  little  creature,  then,  a  party  to  deceit?" 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  deceit.  I  said  to  her,  '  We 
have  lost  our  wav,  and  I  must  try  to  find  mine  by 
myself.  Go  to  that  gentleman  and  tell  him  you  are 
lost.  You  shall  be  fetched  by  and  by.'  Perhaps 
you  have  not  tiiought  how  very  young  she  is." 

"  She  is  very  self-reliant" 
"  Perhaps  because  she  is  so  young?  " 
He  asked,  after  a  short  pause,  "Why  did  you  do 
this  ?  " 

"  O  Mr.  Jackson,  do  you  ask  me?  In  the  hope 
that  you  might  see  something  in  my  innocent  child 


to  soften  your  heart  towards  me.    Not  only  towards 
me,  but  towards  my  husband." 

He  suddenly  turned  about,  and  walked  to  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  room.  He  came  back  again  with 
a  slower  step,  and  resumed  his  former  attitude,  say- 

ing,  —  .     ^ 

"  I  thought  you  had  emigrated  to  America  ?  " 

"  We  did.  But  life  went  ill  with  us  there,  and  we 
came  back." 

"  Do  you  live  in  this  town  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  a  daily  teacher  of  music  here.  My 
husband  is  a  book-keeper." 

"  Are  you  —  forgive  my  asking  —  poor  ?  " 

"  We  earn  enough  for  our  wants.  That  is  not 
our  distress.  My  husband  is  very,  very  ill  of  a  lin- 
gering disorder.     He  will  never  recover  —  " 

"  You  check  yourself.  If  it  is  for  want  of  the  en- 
couraging word  you  spoke  of,  take  it  fi"om  me.  I 
cannot  forget  the  old  time,  Beatrice." 

"  God  bless  you ! "  she  replied,  with  a  burst  of 
tears,  and  gave  him  her  trembling  hand. 

"  Compose  yourself.  I  cannot  be  composed  if  you 
are  not,  for  to  see  you  weep  distresses  me  beyond  ex- 
pression.    Speak  freely  to  me.     Trust  me." 

She  shaded  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  after  a 
little  while  spoke  calmly.  Her  voice  had  the  ring 
of  Polly's. 

"  It  is  not  that  my  husband's  mind  is  at  all  im- 
paired by  his  bodily  suffering,  for  I  assure  you  that 
is  not  the  case.  But  in  his  weakness,  and  in  his 
knowledge  that  he  is  incurably  ill,  he  cannot  over- 
come the  ascendancy  of  one  idea.  It  preys  upon 
him,  embitters  every  moment  of  his  painful  life,  and 
will  shorten  it." 

She  stojiping,  he  said  again :  "  Speak  freely  to  me. 
Trust  me." 

"  We  have  had  five  children  before  this  darling, 
and  they  all  lie  in  their  little  graves.  He  believes 
that  they  have  withered  away  under  a  curse,  and 
that  it  will  blight  this  child  like  the  rest." 

"  Under  what  curse  ?  ** 

"  Both  I  and  he  have  it  on  our  conscience  that  we 
tried  you  very  heavily,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that, 
if  I  were  as  ill  as  he,  I  might  suffer  in  my  mind  as 
he  does.  This  is  the  constant  burden :  —  'I  be- 
lieve, Beatrice,  I  was  the  only  fi-iend  that  Mr. 
Jackson  ever  cared  to  make,  though  I  was  so  much 
his  Junior.  The  more  influence  he  acquired  in  the 
busmess,  the  higher  he  advanced  me,  and  I  was  alone 
in  his  private  confidence.  I  came  between  him 
and  you,  and  I  took  you  from  him.  We  were  both 
secret,  and  the  blow  fell  when  he  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared. The  anguish  it  caused  a  man  so  compressed, 
must  have  been  terrible ;  the  wrath  it  awakened, 
inappeasable.  So,  a  curse  came  to  be  invoked  on 
our  poor  pretty  little  flowers,  and  they  fall.' " 

"  And  you,  Beatrice,"  he  asked,  when  she  had 
ceased  to  speak,  and  there  had  been  a  silence  after- 
wards :  "  how  say  you  ?  " 

"  Until  within  these  few  weeks  I  was  afraid  of 
you,  and  I  believed  that  you  would  never,  never, 
forgive." 

"  Until  wi  thin  these  few  weeks,"  he  repeated. 
"  Have  you  changed  your  opinion  of  me  within 
these  few  weeks  ?  " 

»  Yes." 

"  For  what  reason  ?  " 

"  I  was  getting  some  pieces  of  music  in  a  shop  in 
this  town,  when,  to  my  terror,  you  came  in.  As  I 
veiled  my  face  and  stood  in  the  dark  end  of  the 
shop,  I  heard  you  explain  that  you  wanted  a  musical 
instrument  for  a  bedridden  girl.     Your  voice  and 
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manner  were  so  softened,  you  showed  such  interest 
in  its  selection,  you  took  it  away  yourself  with  so 
much  tenderness  of  care  and  pleasure,  that  I  knew 

Jou  were  a  man  with  a  most  gentle  heart     O  Mr. 
ackson,  Mr.  Jackson,  if  you  could  have  felt  the 
refn^shing  rain  of  tears  that  followed  for  me ! " 

Was  Phoebe  playing  at  that  moment,  on  her 
distant  couch  ?     lie  seemed  to  hear  her. 

"  I  inquired  in  the  shop  where  you  lived,  but 
could  get  no  information.  As  I  had  heard  you  say 
that  you  were  going  back  by  the  next  train  (but  you 
did  not  say  where),  I  resolved  to  visit  the  station  at 
about  that  time  of  day,  as  often  as  I  could  between 
my  lessons,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  you  again.  I 
have  been  there  very  often  but  saw  you  no  more 
until  to  day.  You  were  meditating  as  you  walked 
the  street,  but  the  calm  expression  of  your  face  em- 
boldened me  to  send  my  child  to  you.  And  when  I 
saw  you  bend  your  head  to  speak  tenderly  to  her, 
I  prayed  to  God  to  forcive  me  for  having  ever 
brought  a  sorrow  on  it.  I  now  pray  to  you  to  for- 
give me,  and  to  forgive  my  husband.  I  was  very 
young,  he  was  young  too,  and  in  the  ignorant  hsirdi- 
hood  of  such  a  time  of  life  we  don't  know  what  we 
do  to  those  who  have  undergone  more  discipline. 
You  generous  man  !  You  good  man  !  So  to  raise 
me  up  and  make  nothing  of  my  crime  against  you ! " 

—  for  he  would  not  see  her  on  her  knees,  and 
soothed  her  as  a  kind  father  might  have  soothed  an 
erring  daughter  —  "thank  you,  bless  you,  thank 
you !  ' 

When  he  next  spoke,  it  was  aft;er  having  drawn 
aside  the  window-curtain  and  looked  out  a  while. 
Then,  he  only  said,  — 

"Is  Polly  asleep?" 

"  Yes.  As  I  came  in,  I  met  her  going  away  up 
stairs,  and  put  her  to  bed  myself" 

"  Leave  her  with  me  for  to-morrow,  Beatrice,  and 
write  me  your  address  on  this  leaf  of  my  pocket- 
book.     In  the  evening  I  will  bring  her  home  to  you 

—  and  to  her  father." 

«««««« 

"  Hallo  !  "  cried  Polly,  putting  her  saucy,  sunny 
face  in  at  the  door  next  morning  when  breakfast 
was  ready  :     "  I  thought  I  was  fetched  last  night  ?  " 

"  So  you  were,  Polly,  but  I  asked  leave  to  keep 
you  here  for  the  day,  and  to  take  you  home  in  the 
evening." 

"  Upon  my  word ! "  said  Polly.  "  You  are  very 
cool,  am't  you  ?  " 

However,  Polly  seemed  to  think  it  a  good  idea, 
and  ;idded,  "  I  suppose  I  must  give  you  a  kiss, 
though  you  are  cool,"  The  kiss  given  and  taken, 
they  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  a  highly  conversational 
tone. 

"  Of  cooTBe,  you  are  going  to  amuse  me  ?  "  said 
Polly. 

'*  O,  of  course,"  said  Barbox  Brothers. 

In  the  pleasurable  height  of  her  anticipations, 
Polly  found  it  indispensable  to  put  down  her  piece 
of  toast,  cross  one  of  her  little  fat  knees  over  the 
otti^T,  and  bring  her  little  fat  right  hand  down  in 
her  lei"^  hand  with  a  business-like  slap.  After  this 
jjatherink'  ^^  herself  togetlier,  Polly,  by  that  time,  a 
mere  he^  j>  ♦'dimples,  asked  in  a  wheedling  manner : 
"  What  are  *we  go',"!?  *?  ^O;  you  dear  old  thing  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  waa  ;l"nk'nc,    said  Barbox  Brothers, 

"  -  but  are  you  fona  "f.^T^'    u^      •  n        u 

"Ponies,  I  am,"  MiJ  ^°"^'  "especially  when 

their  tail,  are  long!    But  Ih.'"®^  — n-no  —  too  big, 

you  know."  ,         .  .  •      /. 

"  Well,"  pursued  Barbox  BroC'*®"'  "»  »  "P'"*^  .°^ 


gi-ave  mysterious  confidence  adapted  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  consultation,  "  I  did  see,  yesterday, 
I'oUy,  on  the  walls,  pictures  of  two  long-tailed  po- 
nies, speckled  all  over  —  " 

"  No,  no,  NO  ! "  cried  Polly,  in  an  ecstatic  desire 
to  linger  on  the  charming  details,  "  not  speckled  all 
over ! " 

"  Speckled  all  over.  Which  ponies  jump  through 
hoops  —  " 

"  No,  no,  NO  !  "  cried  Polly,  as  before.  "  They 
never  jump  through  hoops  !  " 

"  Yes,  they  do.  O  I  assure  you  they  do.  And 
eat  pie  in  pinafores  —  " 

"  Ponies  eating  pie  in  pinafores  !  "  said  Polly. 
"  WTiat  a  story-teller  you  are,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honor.     And  fire  off  guns." 

(Polly  hardly  seemed  to  see  the  force  of  the  po- 
nies resorting  to  fire-arms.) 

"  And  I  was  thinking,"  pursued  the  exemplary 
Barbox,  "  that  if  you  and  I  were  to  go  to  the  Circus 
where  these  ponies  are,  it  would  do  our  constitutions 
good." 

"  Does  that  mean  amuse  us  ? "  inquired  Polly. 
"  What  long  words  you  do  use,  don't  you  V  " 

Apologetic  for  having  wandered  out  of  his  depth, 
he  replied :  "  That  means  amuse  us.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  it  means.  There  are  many  other  won- 
ders besides  the  ponies,  and  we  shall  see  them  all. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  spangled  dresses,  and  ele- 
phants and  lions  and  tigers." 

Polly  became  observant  of  the  teapot,  with  a 
curled-up  nose  indicating  some  uneasiness  of  mind. 
"  They  never  get  out,  of  course,"  she  remarked  as  a 
mere  truism. 

"  The  elephants  and  lions  and  tigers  ?  O  dear 
nol" 

"  O  dear  no  !  "  said  Polly.  "  And  of  course  no- 
body 's  afraid  of  the  ponies  shooting  anybody." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  No,  no,  not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  Polly. 

"  I  was  also  thinking,"  proceeded  Barbox,  "  that 
if  we  were  to  look  in  at  the  toy-shop,  to  choose  a 
doll  —  " 

"  Not  dressed !  "  cried  Polly,  with  a  clap  of  her 
hands.     "  No,  no,  no,  not  dressed  ! " 

"  Full  dressed.  Together  with  a  house,  and  all 
things  necessary  for  housekeeping  —  " 

Polly  gave  a  little  scream,  and  seemed  in  danger 
of  falling  into  a  swoon  of  bliss.  "  What  a  darling 
you  are  ! "  she  languidly  exclaimed,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair.  "  Come  and  be  hugged,  or  I  must  come 
and  hug  you." 

This  resplendent  programme  was  carried  into  ex- 
ecution with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  It  being 
essential  to  make  the  purchase  of  the  doll  its  first 
feature  — or  that  ladv  would  have  lost  the  ponies  — 
the  toy-shop  expedition  took  precedence.  Polly  in 
the  magic  warenouse,  with  a  doll  as  large  as  her- 
self under  each  arm,  and  a  neat  assortment  of 
some  twenty  more  on  view  upon  the  counter,  did 
indeed  present  a  spectacle  of  indecision  not  quite 
compatible  with  unalloyed  happiness,  but  the  light 
cloud  passed.  The  lovely  specimen  oftenest  chosen, 
oftenest  rejected,  and  finally  abided  by,  was  of  Cir- 
cassian descent,  poasessing  as  much  boldness  of  beau- 
ty as  was  reconcilable  with  extreme  feebleness  of 
mouth,  and  combining  a  sky-blue  silk  pelisse  with 
ros(!-colored  satin  trousers,  and  a  black  velvet  hat : 
which  this  fair  stranger  to  our  northern  shores  would 
seem  to  have  founded  on  the  portraits  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Kent?  The  name  this  distinguished  for- 
eigner brought  with  her  from  beneath  the  glowing 
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skJea  of  ;\  mnnv  clime  was  (on  Polly's  authority) 
Mi«  iieliuka,  and  the  costly  nature  of  her  outfit  as 
a  housekeeper,  from  the  Barbox  coffers,  may  be  in- 
ferred irara  the  two  facts  that  her  silver  teaspoons 
were  as  large  as  her  kitchen  poker,  and  that  the 
proportions  of  ber  watch  exceeded  those  of  her  fry- 
uig-pan.  Miss  Melluka  was  graciously  pleased  to 
ex'pr«w  her  entire  approbation  of  the  circus,  and  so 
was  Polly ;  for  the  ponies  were  speckled,  and  brought 
down  nobody  wbem  tliey  fired,  and  the  savagery  of 
the  wild  beasts  appeared  to  be  mere  smoke,  —  which 
article,  in  fact,  they  did  produce  in  large  quantities 
from  their  insides.  The  Barbox  absorption  in  the 
general  subject  throughout  the  realissation  of  these 
delights  was  afi^ain  a  sight  to  see,  nor  was  it  less 
worthy  to  behdd.  at  dinner,  when  he  drank  to  Miss 
!Mellnka,  tied  stiff  in  a  chair  opposite  to  Polly  (the 
fair  Circassian  possessing  an  unbendable  spine),  and 
even  induped  the  waiter  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
with  due  decorum  the  prevailing  glorious  idea.  To 
wind  up,  there  came  the  agreeable  fever  of  getting 
Miss  Melluka  and  all  her  wardrobe  and  rich  posses- 
sions into  a  fly  with  PoUy,  to  be  taken  home.  But 
by  that  time  Polly  bad  become  unable  to  look  upon 
such  accumulated  joys  with  waking  eyes,  and  had 
withdrawn  her  consciousness  into  the  wonderful  Par- 
adise of  a  child's  sleep.  "^  Sleep,  Poily,  sleep,"  said 
Barbox  Brothers,  as  her  head  dropped  on  his  shoul- 
der; "  yoo  shall  not  fall  out  of  this  bed,  easily,  at 
any  rate ! " 

What  rustling  ]iioce  of  paper  he  took  from  his 
pocket,  and  carefully  folded  mto  the  bosom  of  Polly's 
frock,  shall  not  be  mentioned.  Ho  said  nothing 
about  it,  and  notliing  shall  be  said  about  it.  They 
drove  to  a  modest  suburb  of  the  great  ingenious 
town,  and  stopped  at  the  fore-court  of  a  small  house. 
"  Do  not  wake  the  child,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
softly,  to  the  driver,  "I  will  carry  her  in  as  she 
is." 

Greeting  the  light  at  the  opened  door  which  was 
held  by  Polly's  mother,  Polly's  bearer  passed  on 
with  mother  and  child  into  a  ground-floor  room. 
There,  stretched  on  a  sofa,  lay  a  sick  man,  sorely 
wasted,  who  covered  his  eyes  with  bis  emaciated 
hands. 

"  Tresham,"  said  Barbox,  in  a  kindly  voice,  "  I 
have  brought  you  back  your  Polly,  fast  asleep. 
Give  m©  your  hand,  and  teli  me  you  are  bet- 
ter." 

The  sick  man  reached  forth  his  right  hand,  and 
bowed  bis  head  oreir  the  hand  into  which  it  was 
taken,  and  kissed  it.  "  Thank  you,  thank  you !  I 
may  say  that  I  am  well  and  happy." 

"  That 's  brave,"  said  Barbox.  "  Tresham,  I  have 
a  fancy  —  can  you  make  room  for  me  beside  you 
here?" 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa  as  he  said  the  words, 
cherishing  the  plump  peachy  cheek  that  lay  upper- 
most on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  have  a  fancy,  Tresham  (I  am  getting  quite  an 
old  fellow  now,  you  know,  and  old  fellows  may  take 
fancies  into  their  heads  sometimes),  to  give  up  Polly, 


having  found  her,  to  no  one  but  you.     Will  yon 
take  her  from  me  ?  " 

As  the  father  held  out  his  arms  for  the  child,  each  " 
of  the  two  men  looked  st(;adily  at  the  other. 

"  She  is  very  dear  to  you,  Tresham  ?  " 

"  Unutterably  dear." 

"  God  bless  her !  It  is  not  much,  Polly,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  his  eyes  upon  her  peaceful  face  as 
he  apostrophised  her,  "  it  is  not  much,  Polly,  for  a 
blind  and  sinful  man  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  some- 
thing so  far  better  than  himself  as  a  little  child  is  ; 
but  it  would  be  much  —  much  upon  his  cruel  head, 
and  much  upon  his  guilty  soul  —  if  he  could  be  so 
wicked  as  to  invoke  a  curse.  He  had  better  have 
a  millstone  round  his  neck,  and  be  cast  into  the 
deepest  sea.  Live  and  thrive,  my  pretty  baby  !  " 
Here  he  kissed  her.  "  Live  and  prosper,  and  be- 
come in  time  the  mother  of  other  little  children,  like 
the  Angels  who  behold  the  Father's  face  ! " 

He  kissed  ber  again,  gave  her  up  gently  to  both 
her  parents,  and  went  out. 

But  be  went  not  to  Wales.  No,  lie  never  went 
to  Wales.  Ho  went  straightway  for  another  stroll 
about  the  town,  and  he  looked  in  upon  the  people 
at  their  work,  and  at  their  play,  here,  there,  every- 
where, and  where  not.  For  he  was  Barbox  Broth- 
ers and  Co.  now,  and  had  taken  thousands  of  part- 
ners into  the  solitary  firm. 

He  had  at  Icngtb  got  back  to  his  hotel  room,  and 
was  standing  before  his  fire  refi'eshing  himself  with 
a  glass  of  hot  drink  which  he  had  stood  upon  the 
chimney-piece,  when  he  heard  the  town  clocks  strik- 
ing, and,  referring  to  his  watch,  found  the  evening 
to  have  so  slipped  away,  that  they  were  striking 
twelve.  As  he  put  up  his  watch  again,  his  eyes  met 
those  of  his  reflection  in  the  chimney-glass. 

"  Why  it 's  your  birthday  already,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing. "  You  are  looking  very  well.  I  wish  you  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day." 

He  had  never  before  bestowed  that  wish  upon 
himself  "By  .jupiter!"  he  discovered,  "it  alters 
the  whole  case  of  running  away  from  one's  birth- 
day !  It 's  a  thing  to  explain  to  Phoebe.  Besides, 
here  is  quite  a  long  story  to  tell  her,  that  has  sprung 
out  of  the  road  with  no  story.  I  '11  go  back,  instead 
of  going  on.  I  '11  go  back  by  my  friend  Lamps's 
Up  X  presently." 

He  went  back  to  Mugby  Junction,  and  in  point 
of  fact  he  established  himself  at  Mugby  Junction. 
It  was  the  convenient  place  to  live  in,  for  brighten- 
ing Phoelje's  life.  It  was  the  convenient  place  to 
live  in,  for  having  her  taught  music  by  lieatrice. 
It  was  the  convenient  place  to  live  in,  for  occa- 
sionally borrowing  Polly.  It  was  the  convenient 
place  to  live  in,  for  being  joined  at  will  to  all 
sorts  of  agreeable  places  and  persons.  So,  he  bo- 
came  settled  there,  and,  his  house  standing  in  an 
elevated  situation,  it  is  noteworthy  of  him  in  con- 
clusion, as  PoUy  herself  might  (not  irreverently) 
have  put  it,  — 

There  was  nn  Old  Barbox  who  lived  on  a  bill, 
And  if  he  uiu'l  gone,  hu  lives  there  still. 
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Here  follows  the  sitbstancs  op  what  yrxa  bekx,  heabd,  ob  othebwisb  picked  vv,  bt  the 
Gentlema:t  fob  Nowiuske,  in  his  careful  study  of  the  Junction. 


MAIN  LINE. 
THE  BOY  AT  MUGBY. 

I  A.M  The  Boy  at  JIugby.  That 's  about  what  /  am. 

You  don 't  kaow  what  I  mean  ?  AVhat  a  pity ! 
But  I  think  you  do.  I  think  vou  must.  Look  here. 
I  am  the  Boy  at  what  is  called  The  Refreshment 
Room  at  Mugby  Junction,  and  what's  proudest 
boast  is,  that  it  never  yet  refreshed  a  mortal  being. 

Up  in  a  corner  of  the  Down  Refreshment  Room 
at  Mugby  Junction,  in  the  height  of  twenty-seven 
cross  draughts  (I  've  often  counted  'em  while  they 
brush  the  Tirst  Class  hair  twenty-seven  ways),  be- 
hind the  bottles,  among  the  glasses,  bounded  on  the 
nor'- west  by. the  beer,  stood  pretty  far  to  the  right 
of  a  metallic  object  that 's  at  times  the  tea-urn  and 
at  times  the  soup-tureen,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  last  twang  imparted  to  its  contents  which  are 
the  same  groundwork,  fended  off  from  the  traveller 
by  a  barrier  of  stale  sponge-cakes  erected  atop  of 
the  counter,  and  lastly  exposed  sideways  to  the  glare 
of  Our  Missis's  eye  —  you  ask  a  Boy  so  sitiwated, 
next  time  you  stop  in  a  hurr}'  at  Mugby,  for  any- 
thing to  drink ;  you  take  particular  notrce  that  he  '11 
trj-  to  seem  not  to  hear  you,  that  he  '11  appear  in  a 
absent  mjuiner  to  survey  the  Line  through  a  trans- 
parent medium  composed  of  your  head  and  body, 
and  tliat  he  won't  serve  you  as  long  as  you  can  pos- 
sibly bear  it.     That 's  Me. 

What  a  lark  it  is !  We  are  the  Model  Establish- 
ment, we  are,  at  Mugby.  Otlier  Refreshment  Rooms 
send  their  imperfect  young  ladies  up  to  be  finished 
off  by  our  Missis.  For  some  of  the  young  ladies, 
when  they  're  new  to  the  business,  come  into  it  mild ! 
Ah  !  Our  Missis,  she  soon  takes  that  out  of  *em. 
AVTiy,  I  originally  come  into  the  business  meek  my- 
self.    But  Our  Missis  she  soon  took  that  out  of  me. 

What  a  delightful  lark  it  is !  I  look  upon  us  Re- 
freshmenters  as  ockinying  the  only  proudly  independ- 
ent footing  on  the  Line.  There 's  Papers  for  instance 
—  my  honorable  friend  if  he  will  sUow  me  to  call 
him  so  —  him  as  bclonnp  to  Smith's  bookstall.  Why 
he  no  more  dares  to  oe  up  to  our  Refreshmenting 
games,  than  he  dares  to  jump  atop  of  a  l(x;omotive 
with  her  steam  at  full  pressure,  and  cut  away  upon 
her  alone,  driving  himself,  at  limited-mail  speed. 
I'ajxsrs,  he  'd  get  his  head  punched  at  every  com- 
partment, first,  second,  and  thinl,  tlie  whole  length 
of  a  train,  if  he  was  to  ventor  to  imitate  my  (le- 
mcanor.  It's  the  same  with  the  porters,  the  same 
with  the  guards,  the  same  with  the  ticket-olerks,  the 
same  the  whole  way  up  to  the  secretary,  trafiic 
manager,  or  the  very  chairman.  There  ain't  a  one 
among  'em  on  the  nobly  independent  footing  we  are. 
Did  you  ever  catch  one  of  litem,  when  you  wanted 
anything  of  him,  making  a  system  of  surveying  the 
Line  through  a  transparent  medium  composed  of 
your  head  an<l  body  ?     I  should  hope  not. 

You  should  see  uur  Bandolining  lioom  at  Mugby 
Junction.  It's  led  to,  by  the  door  behind  the  coun- 
ttiT,  which  you  *ll  notice  usnally  stands  ajar,  and  it 's 
the  room  where  Our  Missis  and  our  young  ladies 
Bandolines  their  hair.  You  should  see  'em  at  it, 
betwixt  trains,  Bandolining  away,  as  if  they  was 
anointing  themselves  for  the  combat.  When  you  're 
telegraphed,  you  should  see  their  noses  all  a  going 
up  with  scorn,  as  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  working  of 
the  same   Cooke  and   Wheatstone  electrical  ma- 
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chinery.  You  should  hear  Our  Missis  give  the  word 
"  Here  comes  the  Beast  to  be  Fed ! "  and  then  you 
should  see  'em  indignantly  skipping  across  the  Line, 
from  the  Up  to  the  Down,  or  Wicer  Warsaw,  and 
begin  to  pitch  the  stale  pastry  into  the  plates,  and 
chuck  the  sawdust  sangwiches  under  the  gla.ss  cov- 
ers, and  get  out  the  —  ha  ha  ha !  —  the  Sherry  —  O 
my  eye,  my  eye !  —  for  your  Refreshment. 

It 's  only  in  the  Isle  of  the  Brave  and  Land  of  the 
Free  (by  which  of  course  I  mean  to  say  Britannia) 
that  Refreshmenting  is  so  effective,  so  'olesome,  so 
constitutional,  a  check  upon  the  public.  There  was 
a  foreigner,  which  having  politely,  with  his  hat  off, 
beseeched  our  young  ladies  and  Our  ^lissis  for  "  a 
leetel  gloss  hoff  prarndee,"  and  having  had  the  Line 
surveyed  through  him  by  all  and  no  other  acknowl- 
edgment, was  a  proceeding  at  last  to  help  himself, 
as  seems  to  be  the  custom  in  his  own  countr}-,  when 
Our  Missis  with  her  hair  almost  a  coming  un-Bando- 
lined  with  rage,  and  her  eyes  omitting  sparks,  flew 
at  him,  cotched  the  decanter  out  of  his  hand,  and 
said :  "  Put  it  down !  I  won't  allow  that  I "  The  for- 
eigner turned  pale,  stepped  back  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  in  front  of  liim,  his  hands  clasped,  and 
his  shoulders  riz,  and  exclaimed :  "  Ah !  Is  it  pos- 
sible this !  That  these  disdaiueous  females  and  this 
ferocious  old  woman  are  placed  here  by  the  admin- 
istration, not  only  to  empoison  the  voyagers,  but  to 
affront  them!  Great  Heaven!  How  arrives  it? 
The  English  people.  Or  is  he  then  a  slave  ?  Or 
idiot  ?  "  Another  time,  a  merry,  wideawake  Amer- 
ican gent  had  tried  the  sawdust  and  spit  it  out,  and 
had  tried  the  Sherry  and  spit  that  out,  and  had  tried 
in  vain  to  sustain  exhausted  natur  upon  Butter- 
scotch, and  had  been  rather  extra  Bandolined  and 
Line-surveyed  through,  when,  as  the  bell  was  ring- 
ing, and  he  paid  Our  Missis,  he  saj's,  very  loud  and 
good-tempered  :  "  I  tell  Yew  what  't  is,  ma'arm.  I 
la'af.  Theer !  I  la'af.  I  Dew.  I  oughtcr  ha'  seen 
most  things,  for  I  hail  from  the  Onlimited  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  I  haive  travelled  right  slick 
over  the  Limited,  head  on  through  Jee-rusalemm 
and  the  East,  and  likcways  France  and  Italy,  Eu- 
rope Old  W^orld,  and  am  now  upon  the  track  to  the 
Chief  Europian  Village ;  but  such  an  Institution  as 
Yew,  and  Yewer  young  ladies,  and  Yewer  fixin's 
solid  and  liquid,  afore  the  glorious  Tarnal  I  never 
did  see  yet !  And  if  I  hain  t  found  the  eighth  won- 
der of  monarchical  Creation,  in  finding  Yew,  and 
Yewer  young  ladies,  and  Yewer  fixiu's  solid  and 
liquid,  all  as  aforesaid,  established  in  a  country 
where  the  people  air  not  absolute  Loo-naticks,  I  am 
Extra  Double  Darned  with  a  Nip  and  Frizzle  to  the 
inncrmostest  grit!  Wheerfur  —  Theer!  —  I  la'af! 
I  Dew,  ma'arm.  I  la'af  I "  And  so  he  went,  stamp- 
ing and  shaking  his  sides,  along  the  platform  all  the 
way  to  his  own  compartment. 

I  think  it  was  her  standing  up  agin  the  Foreigner, 
as  giv*  Our  Missis  the  idea  of  going  over  to  France, 
and  droring  a  comparison  betwixt  Refreshmenting 
as  followed  among  the  fit)g-eater8,  and  Refreshment- 
ing as  triumphant  in  the  ^lo  of  the  Brave  and  Land 
of  the  Free  (by  which  of  course  I  mean  to  say  agin, 
Britannia).  Our  young  ladies,  Miss  Whin,  Miss 
Piff,  and  Mrs.  Sniff,  was  unanimoas  opposed  to  her 
going ;  for,  as  thoy  saj-s  to  Our  Missis,  one  and  all, 
It  is  well  boknown  to  the  heads  of  the  berth  as  no 
other  nation  except  Britain  has  an  idea  of  anythink, 
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but  above  all  of  business.  'Why  then  should  you 
tire  yourself  to  prove  what  is  already  proved  ?  Our 
Missis,  however,  (being  a  teazer  at  all  pints.)  stood 
out  Trim  obstinate,  and  got  a  return  pass  by  South- 
Eastern  Tidal,  to  go  right  through,  if  such  should 
be  her  dispositions,  to  Marseilles. 

Sniff  is  husband  to  Mrs.  Sniff,  and  is  a  regular  in- 
significant cove.  He  looks  arter  the  sawdust  de- 
partment in  a  back  room,  and  is  sometimes  when  we 
are  very  hard  put  to  it  let  in  behind  the  counter 
with  a  corkscrew ;  but  never  when  it  can  be  helped, 
his  demeanor  towards  the  public  being  disgusting 
servile.  IIow  Mrs.  Sniff  ever  come  so  far  to  lower 
herself  as  to  marry  him,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  does,  and  I  should  think  he  wished  he 
did  n't,  for  he  leads  a  awful  life.  Mrs.  Sniff 
could  n't  be  much  harder  with  him  if  he  was  public. 
Similarly,  Miss  Whiff  and  Miss  Piff,  taking  the  tone 
of  Mrs.  Sniff,  they  shoulder  Snifl'  about  when  he  is 
let  in  with  a  corkscrew,  and  they  whisk  things  out  of 
his  hands  when  in  his  servility  he  is  a  going  to  let 
the  public  have  'em,  and  they  snap  him  up  when  in 
the  crawling  baseness  of  his  spirit  he  is  a  going  to 
answer  a  public  question,  and  they  drore  more  tears 
into  his  eyes  than  ever  the  mustard  does  which  he 
all  day  long  lays  on  to  the  sawdust.  (But  it  ain't 
strong.)  Once,  when  Sniff  had  the  repulsiveness 
to  reach  across  to  get  the  milk-pot  to  hand  over  for 
a  baby,  1  see  Our  Missis  in  her  rage  catch  him  by 
both  his  shoulders  and  spin  him  out  into  the  Bando- 
lining  Room. 

But  Mrs.  Sniff.  How  different !  She  's  the  one  ! 
She  's  the  one  as  you  '11  notice  to  be  always  looking 
another  way  from  you,  when  you  look  at  her. 
She  's  the  one  with  the  small  waist  buckled  in  tij^ht 
in  front,  and  with  the  lace  cuffs  at  her  wrists,  which 
she  puts  on  the  edge  of  the  counter  before  her,  and 
stands  a  smoothiiig  while  the  public  foams.  This 
smoothing  the  cuffs  and  looking  another  way  while 
the  public  foams,  is  the  last  accomplishment  taught 
to  the  young  ladies  as  come  to  Mugby  to  be  finished 
by  Our  Missis ;  and  it 's  always  taught  by  Mre. 
Sniff. 

When  Our  Missis  went  away  upon  her  journey, 
Mrs.  Sniff  was  lefl  in  charge.  She  did  hold  the 
public  in  check  most  beautiful !  In  all  my  time,  I 
never  see  half  so  many  cups  of  tea  given  without 
milk  to  people  as  wanted  it  with,  nor  half  so  many 
cups  of  tea  with  milk  given  to  people  as  wanted  it 
without.  When  foaming  ensued,  Mrs.  Sniff  would 
say :  "  Then  you'd  better  settle  it  among  yourselves, 
and  change  with  one  another."  It  was  a  most  highly 
delicious  lark.  I  enjoyed  the  Kefreshmenting  busi- 
ness more  than  ever,  and  was  so  glad  I  had  took  to 
it  when  younf*. 

Our  Missis  returned.  It  got  circulated  among  the 
young  ladies,  and  it  as  it  mi^it  be  penetrated  to  me 
through  the  crevices  of  the  Bandolming  Koom,  that 
she  had  Orrors  to  reveal,  if  revelations  so  contempt- 
ible could  be  dignified  with  the  name.  Agitation 
became  awakened.  Excitement  was  up  in  the  stir- 
rups. E.\pectation  stood  a  tiptoe.  At  length  it  was 
put  forth  that  on  our  slackest  evening  in  the  week, 
and  at  our  slackest  time  of  that  evening  bt>twixt 
trains,  Our  Missis  would  give  her  views  of  foreign 
Refreshmenting,  in  the  Bandolining  Room. 

It  was  arranged  tasteful  for  the  purpose.  The 
Bandolining  Uible  and  glass  was  hid  in  a  comer,  a 
arm-chair  was  elevated  on  a  packing-case  for  Our 
Missis's  ockypation,  a  table  and  a  tumbler  of  water 
(no  sherry  in  k,  thankee)  was  placed  beside  it.  Two 
of  the  pupils,  the  8«aiion  being  autumn,  and  holly- 


hocks and  daliahs  being  in,  ornamented  the  wall  with 
three  devices  in  those  flowers.  On  one  might  be 
read,  "  May  Albion  Never  Learn  " ;  on  another, 
"Kp:ep  the  Public  Down";  on  another,  "Our 
Refreshmenting  Charter."  The  whole  had  a 
beautiful  appearance,  with  which  the  beauty  of  the 
sentiments  con-esponded. 

On  Our  Missis's  brow  was  wrote  Severity,  as  she 
ascended  the  fatal  platform.  (Not  that  that  was 
anythink  new.)  Miss  Whiff  and  Miss  Piff  sat  at 
her  feet.  Three  chairs  from  the  Waiting  Room 
might  have  been  perceived  by  a  average  eye,  in 
front  of  her,  on  which  the  pupils  was  accommodated. 
Behind  them,  a  very  close  observer  might  have  dis- 
cerned a  Boy.    Myself. 

"  Where,"  said  Our  Missis,  glancing  gloomily 
around,  "is  Sniff?" 

"  I  thought  it  better,"  answered  Mrs.  Sniff,  "  that 
he  should  not  be  let  to  come  in.    He  is  such  an  Ass." 

"  No  doubt,"  assented  Our  Missis.  "  But  for  that 
reason  is  it  not  desirable  to  improve  his  mind  ?  " 

"  O,  nothing  will  ever  improve  Jiim,"  said  Mrs. 
Sniff 

"  However,"  pursued  Our  Missis,  "  call  him  in, 
Ezekiel." 

I  called  him  in.  The  appearance  of  the  low- 
minded  cove  was  hailed  with  disapprobation  from 
all  sides,  on  account  of  his  having  brought  his  cork- 
screw with  him.     He  pleaded  "  the  force  of  habit." 

The  force  !  "  said  Mrs.  Sniff.  "  Don't  let  us  have 
you  talking  about  force,  for  Gracious  sake.  There  ! 
Do  stand  still  where  you  are,  with  your  back  against 
the  wall." 

He  is  a  smiling  piece  of  vacancy,  and  he  smiled 
in  the  mean  way  in  which  he  will  even  smile  at  the 
public  if  he  gets  a  chance  (language  can  say  no 
meaner  of  him),  and  he  stood  upright  near  the  door 
with  the  back  of  his  head  agin  the  wall,  as  if  he  was 
a  waiting  for  somebody  to  come  and  measure  his 
height  for  the  Army. 

"  I  should  not  enter,  ladies,"  says  Our  Missis,  "  on 
the  revoltin^r  disclosures  I  am  about  to  make,  if  it 
was  not  in  the  hope  that  they  will  cause  you  to  be 
yet  more  implacable  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  you 
wield  in  a  constitutional  country,  and  yet  more  de- 
voted to  the  constitutional  motto  which  I  see  before 
me  "  ;  it  was  behind  her,  but  the  words  sounded  bet- 
ter so ;  "  '  May  Albion  never  learn  ! '  " 

Here  the  pupils  as  had  made  the  motto  admired 
it,  and  cried,  "  Hear !  Hear  !  Hear  !  "  Sniff,  show- 
ing an  inclination  to  join  in  chorus,  got  himself 
frowned  down  by  every  brow. 

"  The  baseness  of  the  French,"  pursued  Our  Mis- 
sis, "  as  displayed  in  the  fawning  nature  of  their  Re- 
freshmenting, equals,  if  not  surpasses,  anythink  as 
was  ever  heard  of  the  baseness  of  the  celebrated 
Buonaparte." 

Miss  Whiff,  Miss  Piff,  and  me,  we  drored  a  heavy 
breath,  ernial  to  saying,  "  We  thought  as  much  ! " 
Miss  Whiff  and  Miss  riff  seeming  to  object  to  my 
droning  mine  along  with  theirs,  I  drored  another  to 
aggravate  'em. 

"  Shall  I  be  believed,"  says  our  Missis,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  no  sooner  had.  I  set 
my  foot  upon  that  treacherous  shore  —  " 

Here  Sniff,  either  busting  out  mad,  or  thinking 
aloud,  says,  in  a  low  vice :  "  Feet.  Plural,  you 
know." 

The  cowering  that  come  upon  him  when  he  was 
spurned  by  all  eyes,  added  to  his  being  beneath  con- 
tempt, was  sufficient  punishment  for  a  cove  so  grov- 
elling.    In  the  midst  of  a  silence  rendered  more  im- 
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pressivo  by  the  turned-up  female  noses  with  which 
It  was  pervaded,  Our  Missis  went  on  :  — 

"  Shall  I  be  believed  when  I  tell  you  that  no 
sooner  had  I  landed,"  this  word  witli  a  killing  look 
at  Sniff,  "  on  that  treacherous  shore,  than  I  was  ush- 
ered into  a  Refreshment  Iloom  where  there  were,  I 
do  not  exaggerate,  actually  eatable  things  to  eat  ?  " 

A  grain  burst  from  the  ladies.  I  not  only  did 
myself  the  honor  of  jining,  but  also  of  lengthening 
it  out. 

"  Where  there  were,"  Our  Missis  added,  "  not 
only  eatable  things  to  eat,  but  also  drinkable  things 
to  drink?" 

A  murmur,  swelling  almost  into  a  scream,  ariz. 
Miss  Piff,  trembling  with  indignation,  called  out : 
"  Name ! " 

"  I  will  name,"  said  Our  Missis.  "  There  was 
roast  fowls,  hot  and  cold ;  there  was  smoking  roast 
veal  surrounded  with  browned  potatoes  ;  there  was 
hot  soup  with  (again  I  ask  shall  I  be  credited  ?) 
nothing  bitter  in  it,  and  no  flour  to  choke  off  the 
consumer ;  there  was  a  variety  of  cold  dishes  set  off 
with  jelly ;  there  was  salad ;  there  was  —  mark  me ! 
— fresh  pastry,  and  that  of  a  light  construction  ; 
there  was  a  luscious  show  of  fruit.  There  was  bot- 
tles and  decanters  of  sound  small  wine,  of  every  size 
and  adapted  to  every  pocket ;  the  same  odious  state- 
ment wdl  apply  to  brandy ;  and  these  were  set  out 
upon  the  counter  so  that  all  could  help  themselves." 

Our  Missis's  lips  so  quivered,  that  Mrs.  Sniff, 
though  scarcely  less  convulsed  than  she  were,  got 
up  and  held  the  tumbler  to  them. 

"  This,"  proceeds  0«r  Missis,  "  was  my  first  un- 
constitutional experience.  Well  would  it  have  been, 
if  it  had  been  my  last  and  worst.     But  no.     As  I 

[)roceeded  further  into  that  enslaved  and  ignorant 
and,  its  aspect  became  more  hideous.  I  need  not 
explain  to  this  assembly  the  ingredients  and  Ibrma- 
tion  of  the  British  Refreshment  sangwich  V  " 

Universal  laughter,  —  except  from  Sniff,  who,  as 
sangwich-cutter,  shook  his  head  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most dejection  as  he  stood  with  it  agin  the  wall. 

"  Well ! "  said  Our  Missis,  with  dilated  nostrils. 
"  Take  a  fresh  crisp  long  crasty  penny  loaf  made  of 
the  whitest  and  best  flour.  Cut  it  longwise  through 
the  middle.  Insert  a  fair  and  nicely  fitting  slice  of 
ham.  Tie  a  smart  piece  of  ribbon  round  the  middle 
of  the  whole  to  bind  it  together.  Add  at  one  end  a 
neat  wrapper  of  clean  white  paper  by  which  to  hold 
it.  And  the  universal  French  Refreshment  sang- 
wich  busts  on  your  disgusted  vision." 

A  cry  of  "  Shame  !  "  from  all,  —  except  Sniff, 
which  rubbed  his  stomach  with  a  soothing  hand. 

"  I  need  not,"  said  Our  Missis,  "  explain  to  this 
assembly  the  usual  formation  and  fitting  of  the  Brit- 
bh  Refreshment  Room  ?  " 

No,  no,  and  laughter.  Sniff  agin  shaking  hb 
head  in  low  spirits  ligin  the  wall. 

"  Well,"  said  Our  Missis,  "  what  would  yon  say 
to  a  general  decoration  of  cvcrythink,  to  hangings 
(sometimes  elegant),  to  easy  velvet  furniture,  to 
abundance  of  little  tables,  to  abundance  of  little 
seats,  to  brisk  bright  waiters,  to  great  convenience, 
to  a  |x'rvading  cleanliness  and  tastefulness  positively 
addressing  the  public  and  making  the  Beast  thinking 
itself  worth  the  pains  ?  " 

Contemptuous  furv  on  the  part  of  all  the  ladies. 
Mrs.  Sniff  looking  as  if  she  wanted  somebody  to  hold 
her,  and  everybody  else  looking  as  if  they  d  rather 
not. 

"  Three  times,"  said  Our  Missis,  working  herself 
into  a  truly  terrimenjious  state,  "  three  times  did  I 


see  these  shamful  things,  only  between  the  coast  and 
Paris,  and  not  counting  either  :  at  Ilazebroucke,  at 
Arras,  at  Amiens.  But  worse  remains.  Tell  me, 
what  would  you  call  a  person  who  should  propose  in 
England  that  there  should  be  kept,  say  at  our  pwn 
model  Mugby  Junction,  pretty  basket:},  each  hold- 
ing an  assorted  cold  lunch  and  dessert  for  one,  each 
at  a  certain  fixed  price,  and  each  within  a  passen- 
ger's power  to  take  away,  to  empty  in  the  carriage 
at  perfect  leisure,  and  to  return  at  another  station, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  further  on  ?  " 

There  was  disagreement  what  such  a  person  should 
be  called.    Whether  revolutionist,  atheist.  Bright  (/ 
said  him),  or  Un-English.     Miss  Pifl'  screeched  her 
shrill  opinion  last,  in  the  words  :  "  A  malignant  ma-  . 
niac  ! " 

"  I  adopt,"  says  Our  Missis,  "  the  brand  set  upon 
such  a  person  by  the  righteous  indignation  of  my 
friend  Miss  Piff.  A  malignant  maniac.  Know  then, 
that  that  malignant  maniac  has  sprung  from  the  con- 
genial soil  of  France,  and  that  his  malignant  mad- 
ness was  in  unchecked  action  on  this  same  part  of 
my  journey." 

I  noticed  that  Sniff  was  a  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
that  Mrs.  Sniff  had  got  her  eye  upon  him.  But  I 
did  not  take  more  particular  notice,  owing  to  the 
excited  state  in  which  the  young  ladies  wa.'',  and  to 
feeling  myself  called  upon  to  keep  it  up  with  a  howl. 

"  On  my  experience  south  of  Pans,"  said  Our 
Missis,  in  a  deep  tone,  "  I  will  not  expatiate.  Too 
loathsome  were  the  task  !  But  fancy  this.  Fancy 
a  guard  coining  round,  with  the  train  at  full  speed, 
to  inquire  how  many  for  dinner.  Fancy  his  tele- 
graphing forward  the  number  of  diners.  Fancy 
every  one  expected,  and  the  table  elegantly  laid  for 
the  complete  party.  Fancy  a  charming  dinner,  in 
a  charming  room,  and  the  head-cook,  concerned  for 
the  honor  of  every  dish,  superintending  in  his  clean 
white  jacket  and  cap.  Fancy  the  Beast  travelling 
six  hundred  miles  on  end,  very  fast,  and  with  great 
punctuality,  yet  being  tiiught  to  expect  all  this  to 
be  done  for  it !  " 

A  spirited  chorus  of  "  The  Beast !  " 

I  noticed  tlut  Sniff  was  agin  a  rubbing  his  stom- 
ach with  a  soothing  hand,  and  that  he  had  di-ored 
up  one  leg.  But  agin  I  did  n't  take  particular  no- 
tice, looking  on  myself  as  called  ujwn  to  stimilate 
public  feeling.     It  being  a  lark  besides. 

"  Putting  everything  together,"  said  Our  Missis, 
"  French  Refreshmenting  comes  to  this,  and  O  it 
comes  to  a  nice  total  I  First :  eatable  things  to  eat, 
and  drinkable  things  to  drink." 

A  groan  from  the  young  ladies,  kcp'  up  by  me. 

"  Second :  convenience,  and  even  elegance." 

Another  groan  from  the  young  ladies,  kep'  up  by 
me. 

"  Thinl :  mo<lerate  charges." 

This  time,  a  groan  from  me,  kep'  up  by  the  young 
ladies. 

"  Fourth  :  —  and  here,"  says  Our  Mi.<(si^,  "  I  claim 
vour  angriest  sympathy,  —  attention,  common  civil- 
ity, nay,  even  politeness  ! " 

Sle  and  the  young  ladies  regularly  raging  mad  all 
together. 

"  And  I  cannot  in  conclusion,"  says  Our  Missis, 
with  her  spitefuUest  sneer,  "  give  you  a  completer 
pictur  of  that  despicable  nation  (atler  what  I  have 
related),  than  assuring  you  that  the^*  would  n't  bear 
our  constitutional  ways  and  noble  indei>endence  at 
Mugby  Junction,  for  a  single  month,  and  that  they 
would  turn  us  to  the  right-about,  and  put  another 
system  in  our  places,  as  soon  as  look  at  us  ;  perhaps 
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sooner,  for  I  do  not  believe  they  have  the  good  taste 
to  look  at  us  twice." 

The  swelling  tumult  was  arrested  in  its  rise,  SnifF, 
bore  away  by  his  servile  disposition,  had  drored  up 
his  leg  with  a  higher  and  a  higher  relish,  and  was 
now  discovered  to  be  waiving  his  corkscrew  over  his 
head.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mrs.  SnifF,  who 
had  kep'  her  eye  upon  him  like  the  fabled  obelisk, 
descended  on  her  victim.  Our  Missis  followed  them 
both  out,  and  cries  was  heard  in  the  sawdust  depart- 
ment. 

You  come  into  the  Down  Refreshment  Room,  at 
the  Junction,  making  believe  you  don't  know  me, 
and  I  '11  pint  you  out  with  my  right  thumb  over  my 
shoulder  which  is  Our  Missis,  and  which  is  Miss 
Whiff,  and  which  is  Miss  PifF,  and  which  is  Mrs. 
SnifF.  But  you  won't  get  a  chance  to  see  SnifF,  be- 
cause he  disappeared  that  night  Whether  he  per- 
ished, tore  to  pieces,  I  cannot  say ;  but  his  cork- 
screw alone  remains,  to  bear  witness  to  the  servility 
of  his  disposition. 

NO.  1  BRANCH  LINE 
THP:  SIGNAr>-MAN. 

"  Halloa  !    Below  there  ! " 

When  he  heard  a  voice  thus  calling  to  him,  he 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  box,  with  a  flag  in 
his  hand,  furled  round  its  short  pole.  One  would 
have  thought,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
that  he  could  not  have  doubted  from  what  quarter 
the  voice  came ;  but,  instead  of  looking  up  to  where 
I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  steep  cutting  nearly  over 
his  head,  he  turned  himself  about  and  looked  down 
the  Line.  There  was  something  remarkable  in  his 
manner  of  doing  so,  though  I  could  not  have  said, 
for  my  life,  what.  But,  1  know  .it  was  remarkable 
enough  to  attract  my  notice,  even  though  his  fio;ure 
was  foreshortened  and  shadowed,  down  in  the  deep 
trench,  and  mine  was  high  above  him,  and  so  steeped 
in  the  glow  of  an  angry  sunset  that  I  had  shaded  my 
eyes  with  my  hand  before  I  saw  him  at  all. 

"  Halloa  !     Below  !  " 

From  looking  down  the  Line,  he  turned  himself 
about  again,  and,  raising  his  eyes,  saw  my  figure  high 
above  him. 

"  Is  there  any  path  by  which  I  can  come  down 
and  speak  to  you  ?  " 

He  looked  up  at  me  without  replying,  and  I 
looked  down  at  him  without  pressing  him  too  soon 
with  a  repetition  of  my  idle  question.  Just  then, 
there  came  a  vague  vibration  m  the  earth  and  air, 
quickly  changing  into  a  violent  pul.<ation,  and  an 
oncoming  rush  that  caused  me  to  start  back,  as 
though  it  had  force  to  draw  me  down.  When  such 
vapor  as  rose  to  my  height  from  this  rapid  train,  had 
passed  me  and  was  skiniming  away  over  the  land- 
scape, I  looked  down  again,  and  saw  him  refurling 
the  flag  he  had  shown  while  the  train  went  by. 

I  repeated  my  inquiry.  Afler  a  pause,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  regard  me  with  fixed  attention, 
he  motioned  with  his  rollcd-up  flag  towards  a  point 
on  my  level,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant I  called  down  to  him,  "  All  right ! "  and  made 
for  that  i>oint.  There,  by  dint  of  looking  closely 
abont  me,  I  found  a  rough  zigzag  descending  path 
not(;hed  out :  which  I  followed. 

The  cutting  was  extremely  deep,  and  unusaally 
precipitate.  It  was  made  through  a  clammy  stone 
that  became  oozier  and  wetter  as  I  went  down. 
For  these  reasons,  I  found  the  way  long  enough  to 
give  me  time  to  recall  a  singular  air  of  reluctance 


or  compulsion  with  which  he  had  pointed  out  the 
path. 

When  I  came  down  low  enough  upon  the  zigzag 
descent,  to  see  him  again,  I  saw  that  he  was  stand- 
ing between  the  rails  on  the  way  by  which  the  train 
had  lately  passed,  in  an  attitude  as  if  he  were  wait- 
ing for  me  to  appear.  He  had  his  lefl  hand  at  his 
chin,  and  that  lefY  elbow  rested  on  his  right  hand 
crossed  over  his  breast.  His  attitude  was  one  of 
such  expectation  and  watchfulness,  that  I  stopped  a 
moment,  wondering  at  it. 

I  resumed  my  downward  way,  and,  stepping  out 
upon  the  level  of  the  railroad  and  drawing  nearer 
to  him,  saw  that  he  was  a  dark  sallow  man,  with  a 
dark  beard  and  rather  heavy  eyebrows.  His  post 
was  in  as  solitary  and  dismal  a  place  as  ever  I  saw. 
On  either  side,  a  dripping-wet  wall  of  jagged  stone, 
excluding  all  view  but  a  strip  of  sky  :  tlie  perspec- 
tive one  way,  only  a  crooked  prolongation  of  this 
great  dungeon  ;  the  shorter  perspective  in  the  other 
direction,  terminating  in  a  gloomy  red  light,  and  the 
gloomier  entrance  to  a  black  tunnel,  in  whose  mas- 
sive architecture  there  was  a  barbarous,  depressing, 
and  forbidding  air.  So  little  sunlight  ever  found  its 
way  to  this  spot,  and  it  had  an  earthy  deadly  smell ; 
and  so  much  cold  wind  rushed  through  it,  that  it 
struck  chill  to  me,  as  if  I  had  lefl  the  natural  world. 

Before  he  stirred,  I  was  near  enough  to  him  to 
have  touched  him.  Not  even  then  removing  his 
eyes  from  mine,  he  stepped  back  one  step,  and  lifled 
his  hand. 

This  was  a  lonesome  post  to  occupy  (I  said),  and 
it  had  riveted  my  attention  when  I  looked  down 
from  up  yonder.  A  visitor  was  a  rarity,  I  should 
suppose ;  not  an  unwelcome  rarity,  I  hoped  ?  In 
me,  he  merely  saw  a  man  who  had  been  shut  up 
within  narrow  limits  all  his  life,  and  who,  being  at 
last  set  free,  had  a  newly-awakened  interest  in  these 

freat  works.  To  such  purpose  I  spoke  to  him ;  but 
am  far  from  sure  of  the  terms  I  used,  for,  besides 
that  I  am  not  happy  in  opening  any  conversation, 
there  was  something  in  the  man  that  daunted  me. 

He  directed  a  most  curious  look  towards  the  red 
light  near  the  tunnel's  mouth,  and  looked  all  about 
it,  as  if  something  were  missing  from  it,  and  then 
looked  at  me. 

That  light  was  part  of  his  charge  ?     Was  it  not  ? 

He  answered  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Don't  you  know 
it  is  ?  "* 

■  The  monstrous  thought  came  into  my  mind  as  I 
perused  the  fixed  eyes  and  the  saturnine  fiice,  that 
this  was  a  spirit,  not  a  man.  I  have  speculated 
since  whether  there  may  have  been  infection  in  his 
mind. 

In  my  turn,  I  stepped  back.  But  in  making  the 
action,  I  detected  in  nis  eyes  some  latent  fear  of  me. 
This  put  the  monstrous  thought  to  flight. 

"  You  look  at  me,"  I  said,  forcing  a  smile,  "  as  if 
you  had  a  dread  of  me." 

"  I  was  doubtful,"  he  returned,  "  whether  I  had 
seen  you  before." 

"Where?" 

He  pointed  to  the  red  light  he  had  looked  at 

"  There  ?  "  I  said. 

Intently  watchful  of  me,  he  replied  (but  without 
sound),  \os. 

"  ^'^y  gooJ  fellow,  what  should  I  do  there  ?  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may,  I  never  was  there,  you  may 
swear." 

"  I  think  I  may,"  he  rejoined.  "  Yes,  I  am  sure  I 
may." 

His  manner  cleared,  like  my  own.     He  replied 
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to  my  rvinarks  with  readiness,  and  in  wdl-c-hoson 
words.  Had  he  much  to  do  there  ?  Yea ;  that  was 
to  say,  he  had  enou<;h  responsibility  to  bear;  but 
exactness  and  watchfulness  were  what  was  required 
of  him,  and  of  actual  work  —  manual  labor  —  he 
had  next  to  uonc.  To  change  that  signal,  to  trim 
those  lights,  and  to  turn  this  iron  handle  now  and 
then,  was  all  he  had  to  do  under  that  head,     lle- 

finling  those  many  long  and  lonely  hours  of  which 
seemed  to  make  so  much,  he  could  only  say  that 
the  routine  of  his  life  had  shaped  itself  into  that 
fonn,  an»l  he  had  grown  used  to  it.  He  had  taught 
himself  a  language  down  here,  —  if  only  to  know  it 
by  sight,  and  to  have  formed  his  own  crude  ideas  of 
its  pronunciation,  could  be  called  learning  it.  He 
had  also  worked  at  fractions  and  decimals,  and  tried 
a  little  algebra ;  but  ho  was,  and  had  been  as  a  boy, 
a  poor  hand  at  figures.  Was  it  necessary  for  him, 
when  on  duty,  always  to  remain  in  that  channel  of 
damp  air,  and  could  he  never  rise  into  the  sunshine 
from  between  those  high  stone  walls  ?  Why,  that 
depended  upon  times  and  circumstances.  Under 
some  conditions  there  would  be  less  upon  the  Line 
than  under  others,  and  the  same  held  good  as  to 
certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  In  bright 
weather,  he  did  choose  occasions  for  getting  a  little 
above  these  lower  shadows;  but,  being  at  all  times 
liable  to  be  called  by  his  electric  bell,  and  at  such 
times  listening  for  it  with  redoubled  anxiety,  the  re- 
lief was  less  than  I  would  suppose. 

He  took  me  into  his  box,  where  there  was  a  fire, 
a  desk  for  an  official  book  in  which  he  had  to  make 
certain  entries,  a  telegraphic  instrument  with  its 
dial  face  and  needles,  and  the  little  bell  of  which  he 
had  spoken.  On  my  trusting  that  he  would  excuse 
the  remark  that  he  had  been  well  educated,  and  (I 
hoped  I  might  say  without  o8*ence)  perhaps  educat- 
ed above  that  station,  he  observed  that  instances  of 
slight  incongruity  in  such-wise  would  rarely  be  found 
wanting  among  large  bodies  of  men ;  that  he  had 
heard  it  was  so  in  workhouses,  in  the  police  force, 
even  in  that  last  desperate  resource,  the  army ;  and 
that  he  knew  it  was  so,  more  or  less,  in  any  great  rail- 
way staff.  He  had  been,  when  young,  (if  I  could 
believe  it,  sitting  in  that  hut;  he  scarcely  could,)  a 
student  of  natural  philosophy,  and  had  attended  lec- 
tures; but  he  had  run  wild,  misused  his  opportuni- 
ties, gone  down,  and  never  risen  again.  He  had 
no  complaint  to  offer  about  that.  He  had  made  his 
bed,  and  he  lay  upon  it  It  was  far  too  late  to  make 
another. 

All  that  I  have  here  condensed,  he  said  in  a  quiet 
manner,  with  his  grave  dark  regards  divided  be- 
tween me  and  the  fire.  He  threw  in  the  word 
"  Sir,"  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  when  he 
referred  to  his  youth,  as  though  to  request  me  to  un- 
derstiind  that  he  claimed  to  bo  nothing  but  what  I 
found  him.  He  was  several  times  interrupted  by 
the  litrle  bell,  and  had  to  read  off  messages,  and 
send  replies.  Ouco  he  had  to  stand  without  the 
door  and  display  a  flag  as  a  train  passed,  and  make 
some  verbal  communication  to  the  driver.  In  the 
dischai^  of  his  duties  I  observe*!  him  to  be  remark- 
ably exact  and  vigilant,  breaking  off  his  discourse 
at  a  syllabic,  and  remaining  silent  until  what  he  had 
to  do  was  done. 

In  a  word,  I  should  have  set  this  man  down  aa  one 
of  the  safest  of  men  to  be  employed  in  that  capaci- 
ty, but  for  the  circumstance  that  while  he  was 
speaking  to  me  he  twice  broke  off  with  a  fallen  col- 
or, turned  his  face  towards  the  little  Iwll  when  it  did 
NOT  ring,  opened  the  door  of  the  hut  (which  was 


kept  shut  to  exclude  the  unhealthy  damp),  and 
looked  out  towards  the  red  light  near  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel.  On  both  of  those  occasions,  he  came 
back  to  the  fire  witii  the  inexplicable  air  upon  him 
which  I  had  remarked,  without  being  able  to  define, 
when  we  were  so  far  asunder. 

Said  I,  when  I  rose  to  leave  him :  "  You  almost 
make  me  think  that  I  have  met  with  a  contented 
man." 

(I  am  afraid  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  said  it  to 
lead  him  on.) 

"  I  believe  I  used  to  be  so,"  he  rejoined,  in  the 
low  voice  in  which  he  had  first  spoken ;  "  but  I  am 
troubled,  sir,  I  am  troubled." 

He  would  have  recalled  the  words  if  he  couM.  He 
had  said  them,  however,  and  I  took  them  up  quickly. 

"  With  what  ?     What  is  your  trouble  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  impart,  sir.  It  is  very,  very, 
difficult  to  speak  of.  If  ever  you  make  me  another 
visit,  I  will  try  to  tell  ^ou." 

"  But  I  expressly  intend  to  make  you  another 
visit.     Say,  when  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  go  off  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  be  on 
again  at  ten  to-morrow  night,  sir." 

"  I  will  come  at  eleven." 

He  thanked  me,  and  went  out  at  the  door  with 
me.  "  I  '11  show  my  white  light,  sir,"  he  said,  in  his 
peculiar  low  voice,  "till  you  have  found  the  way  up. 
When  you  have  found  it,  don't  call  out !  And  when 
you  are  at  the  top,  don't  call  out ! " 

His  manner  seemed  to  make  the  place  strike  colder 
to  me,  but  I  said  no  more  than  "  Very  well." 

"  And  when  you  come  down  to-morrow  night,  don't 
call  out !  Let  me  ask  you  a  parting  question.  What 
made  you  cry  '  Halloa !  Below  there  ! '  to-night  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  I.  "  I  cried  something  to 
that  effect  — " 

"  Not  to  that  effect,  sir.  Those  were  the  very 
words.     I  know  them  well." 

"  Admit  those  were  the  very  words.  I  said  them, 
no  doubt,  because  I  saw  you  below." 

"  For  no  other  reason  ?  " 

"  What  other  reason  could  I  possibly  have  ?  " 

"  You  had  no  feeling  that  they  were  conveyed  to 
you  in  any  supernatural  way  ?  " 

"  No." 

He  wished  me  goo<l  night,  and  held  up  his  light. 
I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  down  Line  of  rails  (with 
a  very  disagreeable  sensation  of  a  train  coming  be- 
hind me),  until  I  found  the  path.  It  was  easier  to 
mount  than  to  descend,  and  I  got  back  to  my  inn 
without  any  adventure. 

Punctual  to  my  appointment,  I  placed  my  foot  on 
the  first  notch  of  the  zigzajj  next  nicht,  as  the  dis- 
tant clocks  were  striking  eleven.  He  was  waiting 
for  me  at  the  bottom,  with  his  white  light  on.  "  I 
have  not  called  out,"  I  said,  when  we  came  close  to- 
gether ;  "  may  I  speak  now  ?  "  "By  all  means, 
sir."  "  Good  night,  then,  and  here  's  my  hand." 
"  Good  night,  sir,  and  here  's  mine."  With  that, 
we  walked  side  by  side  to  his  box,  entered  it,  closed 
the  door,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  sir,"  he  began,  bend- 
ing forward  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  tone  but  a  little  above  a  whisper,  "  that  you 
shall  not  have  to  ask  me  twice  what  troubles  me.  I 
took  you  for  some  one  else  yesterday  evening.  That 
troubles  me." 

"  That  mistake  ?  " 

"  No.     That  some  ono  else." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 
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"  Like  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  the  face.  The  left 
arm  is  across  the  face,  and  the  right  arm  is  waved. 
VioU'nth'  waved.     This  way." 

I  followed  his  action  with  my  eyes,  and  it  w^  the 
action  of  an  arm  gesticulating  with  the  utmost  pas- 
sion and  vehemence:  "  For  God's  sake  clear  the  way  ! " 

"  One  moonlight  night,"  said  the  man,  "  I  was  sit- 
ting here,  when  I  heard  a  voice  cry  '  Halloa  !  Be- 
low there  ! '  I  started  up,  looked  from  that  door, 
and  saw  this  Some  one  else  standing  by  the  red 
light  near  the  tunnel,  waving  as  I  just  now  showed 
you.  The  voice  seemed  hoarse  with  shouting,  and 
it  cried,  '  Look  out !  Look  out  I '  And  then  again 
*  Halloa  !  Below  there !  Look  out ! '  I  caught  up 
ray  lamp,  turned  it  on  red,  and  ran  towards  the  fig- 
ure, calling,  '  What 's  wrong  ?  What  has  happened  ? 
Where  ?  '  It  stood  just  outside  the  blackness  of  the 
tunnel.  I  advanced  so  close  upon  it  that  I  won- 
dered at  its  keeping  the  sleeve  across  its  eyes.  I 
ran  right  up  at  it,  and  had  my  hand  stretched  out 
to  pull  the  sleeve  away,  when  it  was  gone." 

"  Into  the  tunnel,"  said  I. 

"  No.  I  ran  on  into  the  tunnel,  five  hundred 
yards.  I  stopped  and  held  my  lamp  above  my  head, 
and  saw  the  figures  of  the  measured  distance,  and 
saw  the  wet  stains  stealing  down  the  walls  and  trick- 
ling through  the  arch.  I  ran  out  again,  faster  than 
I  had  run  in  (for  I  had  a  mortal  abhorrence  of  the 
j)lace  upon  me),  and  I  looked  all  round  the  red  light 
with  uiy  own  red  light,  and  I  went  up  the  iron  ladder 
to  the  gallery  atop  of  it,  and  I  came  down  again,  and 
ran  back  here.  I  telegraphed  both  ways  :  '  An 
alarm  has  been  given.  Is  anything  wrong  ? '  The 
answer  came  back,  both  ways :  '  All  well.' " 

Resisting  the  slow  touch  of  a  frozen  finger  tracing 
out  my  spine,  I  showed  him  how  that  this  figure  must 
be  a  deception  of  his  sense  of  sight,  and  how  that  fig- 
ures, ongmating  in  disease  of  the  delicate  nerves 
that  minister  to  the  functions  of  the  eye,  were  known 
to  have  often  troubled  patients,  some  of  whom  had 
become  conscious  of  the  nature  of  their  affliction,  and 
had  even  proved  it  bj*  experiments  upon  themselves. 
"  As  to  an  imaginary  cry,"  said  I,  "  do  but  listen  for 
a  moment  to  the  wind  in  this  unnatural  valley  while 
we  speak  so  low,  and  to  the  wild  harp  it  makes  of 
the  telegraj)h  wires  I  " 

That  was  all  very  well,  he  returned,  after  we  had 
sat  listening  for  a  while,  and  he  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  wind  and  the  wires,  he  who  so  often 
Kassed  long  winter  nights  there,  alone  and  watx,'hing. 
lut  he  would  beg  to  remark  that  he  had  not  finished. 

I  asked  his  pardon,  and  he  slowly  added  these 
words,  touching  my  arm :  — 

"  Within  six  hours  after  the  Appearance,  the 
memorable  accident  on  this  Line  liappened,  and 
within  ten  hours  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
brought  along  through  the  tunnel  over  the  spot 
where  the  figure  had  stood." 

A  disagreeable  shudder  crept  over  me,  but  I  did 
my  best  against  it.  It  was  not  to  be  denied,  I  re- 
joini'd,  that  thi?  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  cal- 
culated deeply  to  impreiw  the  mind.  But  it  was  un- 
questionable that  remarkable  coincidences  did  con- 
tinually occur,  and  they  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  dealing  with  such  a  subject.  Though  to  be  sure 
I  must  admit,  I  added  (for  I  thought  I  saw  that  he 
was  going  to  bring  the  objection  to  bear  upon  me), 
men  of  common  sense  di(i  not  allow  much  for  coin- 
cidences in  making  the  ordinary  calculations  of  life. 
He  again  begged  to  remark  that  he  had  not 
finished. 
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I  again  begged  his  pardon  for  being  betrayed  into 
interruptions. 

"  This,"  he  said,  again  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
arm,  and  glancing  over  his  shoulder  with  hollow 
eyes,  "  was  just  a  year  ago.  Six  or  seven  months 
passed,  and  I  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  and 
shock,  when  one  morning,  as  the  day  was  breaking, 
I,  stjinding  at  that  door,  looked  towards  the  red  light, 
and  saw  the  spectre  again."  He  stopped,  with  a 
fixed  look  at  me. 

"  Did  it  cry  out  ?  " 

"  No.     It  was  silent." 

'•  Did  it  wave  its  arm  ?  " 

"No.  It  leaned  against  the  shaft  of  the  light, 
with  both  hands  before  the  face.     Like  this." 

Once  more,  I  followed  his  action  with  my  eyes. 
It  was  an  action  of  mourning.  I  have  seen  such  an 
attitude  in  stone  figures  on  tombs. 

"  Did  you  go  up  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  came  in  and  sat  down,  partly  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  partly  because  it  had  turned  me  faint. 
When  I  went  to  the  door  again,  daylight  was  above 
me,  and  the  ghost  was  gone." 

"  But  nothing  followed  ?   Nothing  came  of  this  ?  " 

He  touched  me  on  the  arm  with  his  forefinger 
twice  or  thrice,  giving  a  ghastly  nod  each  time  :  — 

"  That  very  day,  as  a  train  came  out  of  the  tun- 
nel, I  noticed,  at  a  carriage  window  on  my  side, 
what  looked  like  a  confusion  of  hands  and  heads, 
and  something  waved.  I  saw  it  just  in  time  to  sig- 
nal the  driver.  Stop  !  He  shut  off,  and  put  his  brake 
on,  but  the  train  drifted  past  here  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  or  more.  I  ran  after  it,  and,  as  I  went 
along,  heard  terrible  screams  and  cries.  A  beautiful 
young  lady  had  died  instantaneously  in  one  of  the 
compartments,  and  was  brought  in  here,  and  laid 
down  on  this  floor  between  us." 

Involuntarily  I  pushed  my  chair  back,  as  I  looked 
from  the  boards  at  which  he  pointed,  to  himself. 

"  True,  sir.  True.  Precisely  as  it  happened,  so 
I  tell  it  you." 

I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  to  any  purpose, 
and  my  mouth  was  very  dry.  The  wind  and  the 
wires  took  up  the  story  with  a  long  lamenting  wail. 

He  resumed.  "  Now,  sir,  mark  this,  and  judge 
how  my  mind  is  troubled.  The  spectre  came  bac^, 
a  week  ago.  Ever  since,  it  has  been  there,  now  and 
again,  by  fits  and  starts." 

"At  the  light?" 
•   "  At  the  Danger-light" 

"  What  docs  it  seem  to  do  ?  " 

He  repeated,  if  possible  with  increased  passion 
and  vehemence,  that  former  gesticulation  of  "  For 
God's  sake  clear  the  way ! " 

Then,  he  went  on.  "  I  have  no  peace  or  rest  for 
it  It  calls  to  me,  for  many  minutes  together,  in  an 
agonized  manner,  '  Below  there  !  Look  out !  Look 
out ! '  It  stands  waving  to  me.  It  rings  my  little 
bell—" 

I  caught  at  that.     "  Did  it  ring  your  bell  yester- 
day evening  when  I  was  here,  and  you  went  to  the 
door  ?  " 
"Twice." 

"  Why,  see,"  said  I,  "  how  your  imagination  mis- 
leads you.  My  eyes  were  on  the  bell,  and  my  ears 
were  open  to  the  hell,  and,  if  I  am  a  living  man,  it 
did  NOT  ring  at  those  times.  No,  nor  at  any  other 
time,  except  when  it  was  rung  in  the  natural  course 
of  physical  things  by  the  station  communicating 
with  you." 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  have  never  made  a  mis- 
take as  to  that,  yet,  sir.     I  have  never  confused  the 
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spectre's  ring  with  the  man's.  The  ghost's  ring  is  a 
strange  vibration  in  the  bell  that  it  derives  from 
nothing  else,  and  I  have  not  asserted  that  the  bell 
stirs  to  the  eye.  I  don't  wonder  that  you  failed  to 
hear  it.     But  /  heard  it." 

"  And  did  the  spectre  seem  to  be  there,  when  you 
looked  out  ?  " 

"  It  WA8  there." 

"  Both  times  V  " 

He  repeated  firmly :  "  Both  times." 

"  Will  you  come  to  the  door  with  me,  and  look 
for  it  now  ?  " 

lie  bit  his  under-lip  as  though  he  were  somewhat 
unwilling,  but  arose.  I  opened  the  door,  and  stood 
on  the  step,  while  he  stood  in  the  doorway.  There, 
was  the  Danger-light  There,  was  the  dismal  mouth 
of  the  tunnel.  There,  were  the  high  wet  stone  walls 
of  the  cutting.     There,  were  the  stars  above  them. 

"  Do  you  see  it '? "  I  asked  him,  taking  pailicular 
note  of  his  face.  Ilis  eyes  were  prominent  and 
strained ;  but  not  very  much  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
my  own  had  been  when  I  had  directed  them  ear- 
nestly towards  the  same  point. 

"  No,"  he  answered.     "  It  is  not  there." 

"  Agreed,"  said  I. 

We  went  in  again,  shut  the  door,  and  resumed  our 
seats.  I  was  thinking  how  best  to  improve  tiiis  ad- 
vantage, if  it  might  be  called  one,  when  he  took  up 
the  convers.ition  in  such  a  matter  of  course  way,  so 
assuming  that  there  could  be  no  serious  question  of 
fact  between  us,  that  I  felt  myself  placed  in  the 
weakest  of  positions. 

"  By  this  time  you  will  fully  understand,  sir,"  he 
said,  "that  what  troubles  me  bo  dreadfully,  is  the 
question,  What  does  the  spectre  mean  ?  " 

I  was  not  sure,  I  told  him,  that  I  did  fully  under- 
stand. 

"  ^V^lat  is  its  warning  against  ?  "  he  said,  ruminat- 
ing, with  his  eyes  on  the  fire,  and  only  by  times 
turning  them  on  me.  "  What  is  the  danger  ?  Wlicre 
is  the  danger  ?  There  is  danger  overhanging,  some- 
where on  the  Line.  Some  dreadful  calamity  will 
happen.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  this  third  time,  after 
what  has  gone  before.  Bat  surely  this  is  a  cruel 
haunting  of  me.     What  can  /  do  ?  " 

He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  and  wiped  the 
drops  from  his  heated  forehead. 

"  If  I  telegraph  Danger,  on  either  side  of  me,  or 
on  l)oth,  I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,"  he  went  on, 
wiping  the  palms  of  his  hands.  "  I  should  get  into 
trouble,  and  do  no  good.  They  would  think  I  was 
mad.  This  is  the  way  it  would  work  :  —  Me.«sage  : 
'  Danger  !  Take  care  ! '  Answer :  *  What  Danger  ? 
Where  ?  *  Message :  ♦  Don't  know.  But  for  God's 
sake  take  care  I '  They  would  displace  me.  What 
eli'e  could  they  do  ?  " 

His  pain  of  mind  was  most  pitiable  to  see.  It 
was  the  mental  torture  of  a  conscientious  man,  op- 
pressed beyond  endurance  by  an  unintelligible  re- 
sponsibility involving  life. 

"  When  it  first  stoo<l  umler  the  Danger-light,"  he 
went  on,  putting  hiii  dark  hair  back  from  his  head, 
and  drawing  his  hands  outward  across  and  across  his 
tempU"<  in  an  extremity  of  feverish  distrciis,  '*  why 
not  tell  me  wliere  that  accident  was  to  happen,  —  if 
it  must  happen  ?  Why  not  tell  me  how  it  could  be 
averted,  —  if  it  could  nave  been  averted  ?  When 
on  its  second  coming  it  hid  its  face,  why  not  tell  me 
instead :  '  She  is  going  to  die.  I-a*t  them  keep  her 
at  homo '  ?  If  it  came,  on  those  two  occasions,  only 
to  show  me  thnt  its  warnings  were  true,  and  so  to 
prepare  me  for  the  third,  why  not  warn  mo  plainly 


now  ?  And  I,  Ivord  help  me !  A  mere  poor  signal- 
man on  this  solitary  station  I  Why  not  go  to  Fome- 
body  with  credit  to  be  believed,  and  jwwer  to  act?" 

When  I  saw  him  in  this  state,  I  saw  that  for  the 
poor  man's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  public  s.ifcty, 
what  I  had  to  do  for  the  time  was,  to  compose  his 
mind.  Therefore,  setting  aside  all  question  of"  reality 
or  unreality  between  us,  I  represented  to  him  that 
whoever  thoroughly  discharged  his  duty,  must  do 
well,  and  that  at  least  it  wjts  his  comfort  that  he  un- 
derstood his  duty,  though  he  did  not  understand 
these  confounding  Appearances.  In  this  effort  I 
succeeded  far  better  than  in  the  attempt  to  reason 
him  out  of  his  conviction.  He  became  calm  ;  the 
occupations  incidental  to  his  post  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced, began  to  make  larger  demands  on  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  left  him  at  two  in  the  morning.  I  had 
oflcred  to  stay  tlirough  the  night,  but  he  would  not 
hear  of  it. 

That  I  more  than  once  looked  back  at  the  red 
light  as  I  ascended  the  pathway,  that  I  did  not  like 
the  red  light,  and  that  I  should  have  slept  but  poorly 
if  my  bed  had  been  under  it,  I  see  no  reason  to  con- 
ceal. Nor,  did  I  like  the  two  sequences  of  the  acci- 
dent and  the  dead  girl.  I  sec  no  reason  to  conceal 
that,  either. 

But,  what  ran  most  in  my  thoughts  was  tlie  con- 
sideration how  ought  I  to  act,  having  become  the 
recipient  of  this  disclosure  ?  I  had  proved  tlie  man 
to  be  intelligent,  vigilant,  painstaking,  and  e.\act ; 
but  how  long  might  he  remain  so,  in  his  stile  of 
mind  ?  Though  in  a  subordinate  jwsition,  still  he 
held  a  most  important  trust,  and  would  I  (for  in- 
stance) like  to  stake  my  own  life  on  the  chances  of 
his  continuing  to  execute  it  with  precision  ? 

Unable  to  overcome  a  feeling  that  then;  would  be 
something  treacherous  in  my  communicating  what 
he  had  told  me  to  his  superiors  in  the  Company, 
without  firet  being  plain  with  himself  and  proposing 
a  middle  course  to  him,  I  ultimately  resolved  to  offer 
to  accompany  him  (otherwise  keeping  his  secret  for 
the  present)  to  the  wisest  medical  practitioner  we 
could  hear  of  in  those  parts,  and  to  take  his  opinion. 
A  change  in  his  time  of  duty  would  come  round  next 
night,  he  had  apprised  me,  and  he  would  be  off  an 
hour  or  two  after  sunrise,  and  on  again  soon  after 
sunset.     I  had  appointed  to  return  accordingly. 

Next  evening  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  1  walked 
out  early  to  enjoy  it  The  sun  was  not  yet  (juite 
down  when  I  traversed  the  field-jKith  near  the  top 
of  the  deep  cutting.  I  would  i-.xtend  my  walk  for 
an  hour,  I  said  to  myself,  half  an  hour  on  and  half 
an  hour  back,  and  it  would  then  be  time  to  go  to  my 
signalman's  Ixjx. 

Before  pursuing  my  stroll,  I  stepped  to  the  brink, 
and  mechanically  looke<l  down,  from  the  point  from 
which  I  had  first  seen  him.  I  cannot  dcsc-ril)e  the 
tlirill  that  seized  iqwn  mc,  whun,  close  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  I  saw  the  appearance  of  a  m.m,  with 
his  W'tX  sleeve  across  bis  eyes,  passionately  waving 
his  right  arm. 

Tlie  nameless  horror  that  oppressed  me.  pa.<«ed  in 
a  moment,  for  in  a  .moment  I  saw  that  this  appear- 
ance of  a  man  was  a  man  indeed,  and  that  there 
was  <i  little  gn)up  of  other  men  staixling  at  a  short 
distance,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  rehearsing  the 
gesturtj  he  m:ule.  The  Danj^er-light  was  not  yet 
lighted.  Against  its  shatV,  a  little  low  hut,  entirely 
new  to  me,  ha<l  been  made  of  some  wo<jclcn  sup- 
I>ort<i  and  tar|>aulin.  It  looked  no  bigger  than  a  bed. 

With  an  irrei^istible  Fcnse  that  something  was 
wrong  —  witli  a  fixshing  self-reproachful  fear  thatfa- 
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tal  mischief  had  come  of  my  leaving  the  man  there, 
and  causin<jj  no  one  to  be  sent  to  overlook  or  correct 
what  he  did  —  I  descended  the  notched  path  with 
all  the  speed  I  could  make. 

"  What  is  the  matter  V  "  I  asked  the  men. 

"  Signalman  killed  this  morning,  sir." 

"  Not  the  man  belonging  to  that  box  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Not  the  man  I  know  ?  " 

"  You  will  recognise  him,  sir,  if  you  knew  hmi," 
said  the  man  who  spoke  for  the  othere,  solemnly  un- 
covering his  own  head  and  raising  an  end  of  the  tar- 
paulin, "  for  his  face  is  quite  comj)osed." 

"  0  !    how  did  this  happen,  how  did   this   hap- 

Een  ?  "  I  asked,  turning;  from  one  to  another  as  the 
ut  closed  in  again. 

"  He  was  cut  down  by  an  engine,  sir.  No  man 
in  England  knew  his  work  better.  But  someliow  he 
was  not  clear  of  the  outer  rail.  It  was  just  at  broad 
day.  He  had  struck  the  light,  and  had  tiie  lamp  in 
his  hand.  As  the  engine  came  out  of  the  tunnel, 
his  back  was  towards  her,  and  she  cut  him  down. 
That  man  drove  her,  and  was  showing  how  it  hap- 
pened.    Show  the  gentleman,  Tom." 

The  man,  who  wore  a  rough  dark  dress,  stepped 
back  to  his  former  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

"  Coming  round  the  curve  in  the  tunnel,  sir," 
he  said,  "  I  saw  him  at  the  end,  like  as  if  I  saw  him 
down  a  perspective-glass.  There  was  no  time  to 
check  speed,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  very  careful. 
As  he  did  n't  seem  to  take  heed  of  the  whistle,  I 
shut  it  off  when  we  were  running  down  upon  him, 
and  called  to  him  as  loud  as  I  could  call." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  said,  Below  there  !  Loot  out !  Look  out !  For 
God's  sake  clear  the  way  !  " 

I  started. 

"  Ah  !  it  was  a  dreadful  time,  sir.  I  never  left 
off  calling  to  him.  I  put  this  arm  before  my  eyes, 
not  to  see,  and  I  waved  this  arm  to  the  last ;  but  it 
was  no  use." 

Without  prolonging  the  narrative  to  dwell  on  any 
one  of  its  curious  circumstances  more  than  on  any 
other,  I  may,  in  closing  it,  point  out  the  coincidence 
that  the  warning  of  the  Engine-Driver  included, 
not  only  the  words  which  the  unfortunate  signal- 
man had  repeated  to  me  as  haunting  him,  but  also 
the  words  which  I  myself —  not  he  —  had  attached, 
and  that  only  in  my  own  mind,  to  the  gesticulation 
he  had  imitated. 

No.  2  BRANCH  LINE. 

TIIE  ENGINE-DRIVER. 

"  ALTOGETiiKa  ?  Well.  Altogether,  since  1841, 
I  've  killed  seven  men  and  boys.  It  ain't  many  in 
all  those  years." 

These  startling  words  he  uttered  in  a  serious  tone 
a.s  he  leaned  against  the  Station-wall.  He  was  a 
thick-set,  ruddy-faced  man,  with  coal-black  eyes,  the 
whites  of  which  were  not  white,  but  a  brownish-yel- 
low, and  apparently  8carre<l  and  seamed,  as  if  they 
had  been  operated  upon.  Tliey  were  eyes  that  had 
worked  hard  in  looking  through  wind  and  weather. 
Ho  was  dressed  in  a  short  black  pea-jacket  and 
grimy  white  canvas  trousers,  and  wore  on  his  head 
a  flat  black  cap.  There  was  no  sign  of  levity  in  his 
face.  His  look  was  serious  even  to  sadness,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  responsibility  about  his  whole 
bearing  which  assured  me  that  he  spoke  in  earnest. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  for  five-and-twenty  years 


a  Locomotive  Engine-driver ;  and  in  all  that  time, 
I  've  only  killed  seven  men  and  boys.  There 's  not 
many  of  my  mates  as  can  say  as  much  for  them- 
selves. Steadiness,  sir,  —  steadiness  and  keeping 
your  eyes  open,  is  what  does  it.  When  I  say  seven 
men  and  boys,  I  mean  my  mates,  —  stokers,  porters, 
and  so  forth.     I  don't  count  passengers." 

How  did  he  become  an  engine-driver  ? 

"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  was  a  wheelwright  in  a 
small  way,  and  lived  in  a  little  cottage  by  the  side 
of  the  railway  which  runs  betwixt  Leeds  and  Selby. 
It  was  the  second  railway  laid  down  in  the  kingdom, 
the  second  after  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  killed,  as  you,  may  have  heard 
on,  sir.  When  the  trains  rushed  by,  we  young  'uns 
used  to  run  out  to  look  at  'em,  and  hooray.  I  no- 
ticed the  driver  turned  handles,  and  making  it  go, 
and  I  thought  to  myself  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to 
be  a  engine-driver,  and  have  the  control  of  a  won- 
derful machine  like  that.  Before  the  railway,  the 
driver  of  the  mail-coach  was  the  biggest  man  I  knew. 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  be  the  driver  of  a  coach. 
We  had  a  picture  in  our  cottage  of  George  the 
Third  in  a  red  coat.  I  always  mixed  up  the  driver 
of  the  mail-coach  —  who  had  a  red  coat,  too  —  with 
the  king,  only  he  had  a  low-crowned  broad-brimmed 
hat,  which  the  king  had  n't.  In  my  idea,  the  king 
could  n't  be  a  greater  man  than  the  driver  of  the 
mail-coach.  I  had  always  a  fancy  to  be  a  head  man 
of  some  kind.  When  I  went  to  Leeds  once,  and 
saw  a  man  conducting  a  orchestra,  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  be  the  conductor  of  a  orchestra. 
When  I  went  home  I  made  myself  a  baton,  and 
went  about  the  fields  conducting  a  orchestra.  It 
was  n't  there,  of  course,  but  I  pretended  it  was.  At 
another  time,  a  man  with  a  whip  and  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  on  the  stage  outside  a  show,  took  my  fan- 
cy, and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  be  him.  But 
when  the  train  came,  the  engine-driver  put  thein  all 
in  the  shade,  and  I  was  resolved  to  be  a  engine- 
driver.  It  was  n't  long  before  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  earn  my  own  living,  though  I  was  only  a 
young  'un.  My  father  died  suddenly  —  he  was 
killed  by  thunder  and  lightning  while  standing  under 
a  tree  out  of  the  rain  —  and  mother  could  n't  keep 
us  all.  The  day  after  my  father's  burial  I  walked 
down  to  the  station,  and  said  I  wanted  to  be  a 
engine-driver.  The  station-master  laughed  a  bit, 
said  I  was  for  beginning  early,  but  that  I  was  not 
quite  big  enough  yet.  He  gave  me  a  penny,  and 
told  me  to  go  home  and  grow,  and  come  again  in 
ten  years*  time.  I  did  n't  dream  of  danger  then. 
If  I  could  n't  be  a  engine-driver,  I  was  determined 
to  have  something  to  do  about  a  engine ;  so,  as  I 
could  get  nothing  else,  I  went  on  board  a  Humber 
steamer,  and  broke  up  coals  for  the  stoker.  That 
was  how  I  began.  From  that,  I  became  a  stoker, 
first  on  board  a  boat,  and  then  on  a  locomotive. 
Then,  after  two  years'  service,  I  became  a  driver  on 
tlie  very  Line  which  passed  our  cottage.  My  moth- 
er and  my  brothers  and  sisters  came  out  to  look 
at  me,  the  first  day  I  drove.  I  was  watching  for 
them  and  they  was  watching  for  me,  and  they 
waved  their  bands  and  hoora'd,  and  I  waved  my 
hand  to  them.  I  had  the  steam  well  up,  and  was 
going  at  a  rattling  pace,  and  rare  proud  I  was  that 
minute.     Never  was  so  proud  in  my  life  ! 

"  When  a  man  has  a  liking  for  a  thing  it 's  as 
good  as  being  clever.  In  a  very  short  time  I  be- 
came one  of  the  best  drivers  on  the  Lino.  That 
was  allowed.  I  took  a  pride  in  it,  you  see,  and  liked 
it.    No,  I  did  n't  know  much  about  the  engine  scien- 
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tifioally,  as  you  call  it ;  but  I  couM  put  her  to  rights 
if  anything  went  out  of  gear  —  that  is  to  say,  if  there 
was  nothing  broken  —  but  I  could  n't  have  explained 
how  the  steam  worked  inside.  Starting  a  engine  is 
just  like  drawing  a  drop  of  gin.  You  turn  a  handle 
and  off  she  goes ;  then  you  turn  the  handle  the 
other  way,  put  on  the  brakes,  and  you  stop  her. 
There  's  not  much  more  in  it,  so  far.  It 's  no  good 
being  scientific  and  knowing  the  principle  of  the  en- 
gine inside  ;  no  good  at  all.  Fitters,  who  know  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  engine,  make  the  worst 
drivers.  That's  well  known.  They  know  too 
much.  It  *s  just  as  I  've  heard  of  a  man  with  regard 
to  hit  inside  :  if  he  knew  what  a  complicated  ma- 
chine it  is,  he  would  never  eat,  or  drink,  or  dance, 
or  run,  or  do  anything,  for  fear  of  busting  something. 
So  it  is  with  fitters.  liut  us  as  are  not  troubled  with 
such  thoughts,  wc  go  ahead. 

"  But  suirting  a  engine  *s  one  thing  and  driving 
of  her  is  another.  Any  one,  a  child  a'most,  can 
turn  on  the  steam  and  turn  it  off  again ;  but  it  ain't 
every  one  that  can  keep  a  engine  well  on  the  road, 
no  more  than  it  ain't  every  one  who  can  ride  a  horse 
properly.  It  is  much  the  same  thing.  If  you  gallop 
a  horse  right  off  for  a  mile  or  two,  you  take  the  wind 
out  of  him,  and  for  the  next  mile  or  two  you  must 
let  him  trot  or  walk.  So  it  is  with  a  engine.  If 
you  put  on  too  much  steam,  to  get  over  the  ground 
at  the  start,  you  exhaust  the  boiler,  and  then  you  '11 
have  to  crawl  along  till  your  fresh  water  boils  up. 
The  great  thing  in  driving,  is,  to  go  steady,  never 
to  let  your  water  get  too  low,  nor  your  fire  too  low. 
"  It  *8  the  same  with  a  kettle.  l{  you  fill  it  up 
when  it 's  about  half  empty,  it  soon  comes  to  the 
boil  again  ;  but  if  you  don't  fill  it  up  until  the  wa- 
ter 's  nearly  out,  it 's  a  long  time  in  coming  to  the 
boil  again.  Another  thing ;  you  should  never  make 
spurt"!,  unless  you  are  detained  and  lose  time.  You 
should  go  up  a  incline  and  down  a  incline  at  the 
same  pace.  Sometimes  a  driver  will  wiiste  his 
steam,  and  when  he  comes  to  a  hill  he  has  scarcely 
enough  to  drag  him  up.  When  you  're  in  a  train 
that  goes  by  fits  and  starts,  you  may  be  sure,  that 
there  is  a  bad  driver  on  the  engine.  That  kind  of 
driving  frightens  passengers  dreadful.  When  the 
train,  after  rattling  along,  suddenly  slackens  speed 
when  it  ain't  near  a  station,  it  may  be  in  the  middle 
of  a  tunnel,  the  passengers  think  there  is  danger. 
But  generally  it 's  because  the  driver  has  exhausted 
his  steam. 

"  I  <lrove  the  Brighton  express,  four  or  five  years 
before  I  come  here,  and  the  annuals  —  that  is,  the 
passengers  who  had  annual  tickets  —  always  said 
they  knew  when  I  was  on  the  engine,  because  they 
was  n't  jerked.  Gentlemen  used  to  say  as  they 
came  on  to  the  platform, '  Who  drives  to-day  —  Jim 
Martin  ? '  And  when  the  guanl  told  them  yes,  they 
said,  '  All  right,'  and  took  their  seats  quite  comfort- 
able. But  the  driver  never  gets  so  much  as  a  shil- 
ling ;  the  guard  comes  in  for  all  that,  and  he  does 
nothing  much.  Few  ever  think  of  the  driver.  I 
dare  say  thev  think  the  train  goes  along  of  it.self; 
yet  if  we  di((  n't  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  know  our 
duty,  and  do  it,  they  might  all  go  smash  at  any  mo- 
ment. I  used  to  make  that  journey  to  Brighton  in 
fifty-two  minutes.  The  papers  said  forty-nine  min- 
utes, but  that  was  coming  it  a  little  too  strong.  I 
had  to  watch  signals  all  the  way,  one  every  two 
miles,  so  that  me  and  my  stoker  were  on  the  stretch 
all  the  time,  doing  two  things  at  once,  —  attending 
to  th:  engine  ancl  looking  out.  I've  driven,  on  this 
Line,  eighty-one  miles  and  three  quarters  in  eighty- 


six  minutes.  There  's  no  danger  in  speed  if  you 
have  a  good  road,  a  good  engine,  and  not  too  many 
coaches  behind.  No,  we  don't  call  them  carriages, 
we  call  them  '  coaches.' 

'*  Yes  ;  oscillation  means  danger.  If  you're  ever 
in  a  coach  that  oscillates  much,  tell  of  it  at  the  first 
srntion  and  get  it  coupled  up  closer.  Coaches  when 
they  're  too  loose  are  apt  to  jump,  or  swing  off  the 
rails ;  and  it 's  quite  as  dangerous  when  they  're 
coupled  up  too  close.  There  ought  to  be  just  space 
enough  for  the  buffers  to  work  easy.  Passengers 
are  frightened  in  tunnels,  but  there  's  less  daager, 
now,  in  tunnels  than  anywhere  else.  We  never  en- 
ter a  tunnel  unless  it 's  signalled  Clear. 

"  A  train  can  be  stopped  wonderful  quick,  even 
when  running  express,  if  the  guards  act  with  the 
driver  and  clap  on  all  the  brakes  promptly.  Much 
depends  upon  the  guards.  One  brake  behind  is  as 
good  as  two  in  front.  Tlie  engine,  you  see,  loses 
weight  as  she  burns  her  coals  and  consumes  her  wa- 
ter, but  the  coaches  behind  don't  alter.  We  have 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  young  guards.  In  their 
anxiety  to  perform  their  duties  ;  they  put  on  the 
brakes  too  soon,  so  that  sometimes  we  can  scarcely 
drag  the  train  into  the  station ;  when  they  grow 
older  at  it  they  arc  not  so  anxious,  and  don't  put 
them  on  soon  enough.  It 's  no  use  to  say,  when  an 
accident  happens,  that  they  did  not  put  on  the 
brakes  in  time;  they  swear  they  did,  and  you  can't 
prove  that  they  did  n't. 

"  Do  I  think  that  the  tapping  of  the  wheels  with 
a  hammer  is  a  mere  ceremony  ?  Well,  I  don't  know 
exactly ;  I  should  not  like  to  say.  It 's  not  often 
that  the  chap  find  anything  wrong.  They  may 
sometimes  be  lialf  asleep  when  a  train  comes  into  a  sta- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  night.  You  would  be  your- 
self.   They  ought  to  tap  the  axle-box,  but  they  don't. 

"  Many  accidents  take  place  that  never  get  into 
the  papers;  many  trains,  full  of  passengers,  escape 
being  dashed  to  pieces  by  next  door  to  a  miracle. 
Nobo<ly  knows  anything  about  it  but  the  driver  and 
the  stoker.  I  remember  once,  when  I  was  driving 
on  the  Eastern  Counties.  Going  round  a  cur\  •',  I 
suddenly  saw  a  train  coming  along  on  the  same  lino 
of  rails.  I  clapped  on  the  brake,  but  it  was  too  late, 
I  thought.  Seeing  the  engine  almost  close  upon  us, 
I  cric(l  to  my  stoker  to  jump.  He  jumped  off  the 
engine,  almost  before  the  words  were  out  of  my 
mouth.  I  was  just  taking  my  hand  off  the  lever  to 
follow,  when  the  coming  train  turned  off  on  the 
point.<,  and  the  next  inst.int  the  hind  coach  passed 
my  engine  by  a  shave.  It  was  the  nearest  touch  I 
ever  saw.  My  stoker  was  killed.  In  another  half 
second  I  should  have  jumped  off  and  been  killed 
too.  What  would  have  become  of  the  train  with- 
out us  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

"  There  are  heaps  of  {>eople  run  over  that  no  one 
ever  hears  about.  One  dark  night  in  the  Black 
Country,  me  and  my  mate  felt  something  wet  and 
warm  splash  in  our  faces.  '  Tliat  did  n't  come  from 
the  engine.  Bill,'  I  said.  '  No,'  he  said  ;  *  it's  some- 
thing thick,  Jim.'  It  was  blood.  That 's  what  it 
was.  We  heani  afterwards  that  a  collier  had  been 
run  over.  When  we  kill  any  of  our  own  chaps,  we 
say  as  little  about  it  as  possible.  It 's  generally  — 
mostly  always  —  their  own  fault.  No,  we  never 
think  of  danger  ourselves.  We  're  used  to  it,  you 
see.  But  we  re  not  reckU-ss.  1  don't  believe  there  *8 
any  bo<ly  of  men  that  takes  more  pride  in  their  work 
than  enginc-<lrivers  do.  We  are  as  proud  and  as 
fond  of  our  engines  as  if  they  were  living  things ; 
as  proud  of  them  as  a  huntsman  or  a  jockey  is  of 
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his  horse.  And  a  engine  has  almost  as  many  ways 
as  a  horse ;  she  's  a  kicker,  a  plunger,  a  roarer,  or 
what  not,  in  her  way.  Put  a  stranger  on  to  my 
en"-ine,  anil  he  would  n't  know  what  to  do  with  her. 
Y^ ;  there  's  wonderful  improvements  in  engines 
since  the  hist  great  Exhibition.  Some  of  them  take 
np  their  water  without  stopping.  That 's  a  wonder- 
ful invention,  and  yet  as  simple  as  A  B  C.  There 
are  water-troughs  at  certain  places,  lying  between 
the  rails.  By  moving  a  lever  you  let  down  the 
mouth  of  a  scoop  into  the  water,  and  as  you  rush 
along  the  water  is  forced  into  the  tank,  at  the  rate 
of  three  thousand  gallons  a  minute. 

"  A  engine-driver's  cliief  anxiety  is  to  keep  time ; 
that 's  what  he  thinks  most  of.  When  I  was  driving 
the  Brighton  express,  I  always  felt  like  as  if  I  was 
riding  a  race  against  time.  I  had  no  fear  of  the 
pace ;  what  I  feared  was  losing  way  and  not  getting 
in  to  the  minute.  We  have  to  give  in  an  account  of 
our  time  when  wo  arrive.  The  company  provides  us 
with  watches,  and  we  go  by  them.  Before  starting 
on  a  journey,  we  pass  through  a  room  to  be  inspected. 
That 's  to  see  if  we  are  sober.  But  they  don't  say 
notlung  to  us,  and  a  man  who  was  a  little  gone  might 
pass  easy.  I  've  known  a  stoker  that  had  passed  the 
inspection,  come  on  to  the  engine  as  drunk  as  a  lly, 
flop  down  among  the  coals,  and  sleep  there  like  a 
log  for  the  whole  run.  I  had  to  be  my  own  stoker 
then.  If  you  ask  me  if  engine-drivers  are  drinking 
men,  I  must  answer  you  that  they  are  pretty  well. 
It  *s  trying  work  ;  one  half  of  you  cold  as  ice ;  t'  other 
half  hot  as  fire ;  wet  one  minute,  dry  the  next.  If 
ever  a  man  had  an  excuse  for  drinking,  that  man  's 
a  engine-driver.  And  yet  I  don't  know  if  ever  a 
driver  goes  upon  his  engine  drunk.  If  he  was  to, 
the  wind  would  soon  sober  him. 

"  I  believe  engine-drivers,  as  a  body,  are  the 
healthiest  fellows  alive ;  but  they  don't  live  long. 
The  cause  of  that,  I  believe  to  be  the  cold  food, 
and  the  shaking.  By  the  cold  food,  I  mean  that  a 
engine-driver  never  gets  his  meals  comfortable. 
He  's  never  at  home  to  his  dinner.  When  he  starts 
away  the  first  thing  in  the  morninjj,  he  takes  a  bit 
of  cold  meat  and  a  piece  of  bread  with  him  for  his 
dinner ;  and  generally  he  has  to  eat  it  in  the  shed, 
for  he  must  n't  leave  his  engine.  You  can  under- 
stand how  the  jolting  and  siiaking  knocks  a  man  up, 
aller  a  bit.  The  insurance  companies  won't  take 
us  at  ordinary  rates.  We  're  obliged  to  be  Foresters, 
or  Old  Friends,  or  that  sort  of  a  thing,  where  they 
ain't  so  particular.  The  wages  of  a  engine-driver 
average  about  eight  shillings  a  day,  but  if  he  's  a 
good  schemer  with  his  co;us  —  yes,  I  mean  if  he 
economises  his  coals  —  he 'sallowed  so  much  more. 
Some  will  make  from  five  to  ten  shillings  a  week 
that  way.  I  don't  complain  of  the  wages  particular ; 
but  it  'a  hard  lines  for  such  as  us,  to  have  to  pay 
incomp-tax.  The  company  gives  an  account  of  all 
our  wages,  and  we  have  to  pay.     It  's  a  shame. 

"  Our  domestic  life  —  our  life  at  home,  you  mean  ? 
Well,  as  to  that,  we  don't  see  much  of  our  families. 
I  leave  home  at  half  pa.-'t  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
don't  get  back  again  until  half  past  nine,  or  maybe 
later.  The  children  are  not  up  when  I  leave,  and 
the^-'ve  gona  to  l)ed  again  before  I  come  home. 
This  is  about  my  day :  —  Leave  London  at  8.45  : 
drive  for  four  hours  and  a  half;  cold  snack  on  the 
engine  step;  see  to  enj^inc;  drive  back  again  ;  clean 
engine ;  report  my.xeU  ;  and  home.  Twelve  hours' 
hard  and  anxious  work,  and  no  comfortable  victuals. 
Yes,  our  wives  are  anxious  about  us ;  for  we  never 
know  when  wc  go  out,  if  we'll  ever  come  back 


again.  We  ought  to  go  home  the  minute  we  leave 
tiie  station,  and  report  ourselves  to  those  tliat  are 
thinking  on  us  and  depending  on  us ;  but  I  'm  afraid 
we  don't  always.  Perhaps  we  go  first  to  the  public- 
house,  and  perhaps  you  would,  too,  if  you  were  in 
charge  of  a  engine  all  day  long.  But  the  wives 
have  a  way  of  their  own,  of  finding  out  if  we  're  all 
right.  They  inquire  among  each  other,  '  Have 
you  seen  my  Jim  ? '  one  says.  '  No,'  says  another, 
'  but  Jack  see  him  coming  out  of  the  station  half  an 
hour  ago.'  Tiien  she  knows  that  her  Jim  's  all  right, 
and  knows  where  to  find  him  if  she  want«  him.  It 's 
a  sad  thing  when  any  of  us  have  to  carry  bad  news 
to  a  mate's  wife.  None  of  us  likes  that  job.  I  re- 
member when  Jack  Davidge  was  killed,  none  of  us 
could  face  his  poor  missus  with  the  news.  She  had 
seven  children,  poor  thing,  and  two  of  'em,  the 
youngest,  was  down  with  the  fever.  We  got  old 
Mrs.  Berridge  —  Tom  Berridge's  mother  —  to 
break  it  to  her.  But  she  knew  summat  was  the 
matter,  the  minute  the  old  woman  went  in,  and, 
afore  she  spoke  a  word,  fell  down  like  as  if  she  was 
dead.  She  lay  all  night  like  that,  and  never  heard 
from  mortal  lips  until  next  morning  that  her  George 
was  killed.  But  she  kncAv  it  in  her  heart.  It 's  a 
pitch  and  toss  kind  of  a  liiti  ours  ! 

"  And  yet  I  never  was  nervous  on  a  engine  but 
once.  I  never  think  of  my  own  life.  You  go  in  for 
staking  that,  when  you  begin,  and  you  get  used  to 
the  risk.  I  never  think  of  the  passengers  either. 
The  thoughts  of  a  engine-driver  never  go  behind 
his  engine.  If  he  keeps  his  engine  all  right,  the 
coaches  behind  will  be  all  right,  as  far  as  the  driver 
is  concerned.  But  once  I  did  think  of  the  passen- 
gers. My  little  boy.  Bill,  was  among  them  that 
morning.  He  was  a  poor  little  cripple  fellow  that 
we  all  loved  more  nor  the  others,  because  he  teas  a 
cripple,  and  so  quiet,  and  wise-like.  He  was  going 
down  to  his  aunt  in  the  country,  who  was  to  take 
care  of  him  for  a  while.  We  thought  the  country  air 
would  do  him  good.  I  did  think  there  were  lives 
behind  me  that  morning ;  at  least,  I  thought  hard 
of  one  little  life  that  was  in  my  hands.  There  were 
twenty  coaches  on  ;  my  little  Bill  seemed  to  me  to 
be  in  every  one  of  'em.  My  hand  trembled  as  I 
turned  on  the  steam.  I  felt  my  heart  thumping  as 
we  drew  close  to  the  pointsman's  bo.x  ;  as  we  neared 
the  Junction,  I  was  all  in  a  cold  sweat.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  filly  miles  I  was  nearly  eleven  minutes 
behind  time.  '  What 's  the  matter  with  you  this 
morning  ?  '  my  stoker  said.  '  Did  you  have  a  drop 
too  much  last  night  ? '  '  Don't  speak  to  me,  Fred,' 
I  said,  *  till  we  get  to  Peterborough  ;  and  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  there  's  a  good  fellow.'  I  never  was 
so  thankful  in  my  life  as  when  I  shut  off  steam  to 
enter  the  station  at  Peterborough.  Little  Bill's  aunt 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  I  saw  her  lift  him  out  of  the 
carriage.  I  called  out  to  her  to  bring  him  to  ine, 
and  I  took  him  upon  the  engine  and  kissed  him, —  ah, 
twenty  times  I  should  think,  —  making  him  in  such 
a  mess  with  grease  and  coal-<lu8t  as  you  never  saw. 

"  I  was  all  right  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  And 
I  do  believe,  sir,  the  passengers  were  safer  after  little 
Bill  was  gone.  It  would  never  do,  you  see,  for  en- 
gine-drivers to  know  too  much,  or  to  feel  too  much." 

No.  3  BRANCH  LINE. 
THE  COMPENSATION  HOUSE. 
"  Therk  's  not  a  looking-glass  in  all  the  house,  sir. 
It 's  some  peculiar  fancy  of  my  master's.     There 
is  n't  one  in  any  single  room  in  the  house." 
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It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy-looking  building,  and 
had  been  purchased  by  this  Company  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  Goods  Station.  The  value  of  the  house 
had  been  referred  to  what  wa.s  popularly  called  "  a 
compensation  jury,"  and  the  house  wjis  called,  in 
conseqnence,  The  Compensation  House.  It  had  be- 
come the  Company's  property ;  but  its  tenant  still 
remained  in  possession,  pending  the  commencement 
of  active  budding  operations.  My  attention  was 
originally  drawn  to  this  house  because  it  stood  di- 
rectly in  front  of  a  collection  of  huge  pieces  of  tim- 
ber which  lay  near  this  part  of  the  Line,  and  on 
which  I  sometimes  sat  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
when  I  was  tired  by  my  wanderings  about  Mugby 
Junction. 

It  was  square,  cold,  gray-looking,  built  of  rough- 
hewn  stone,  and  roofed  with  thin  slabs  of  the  same 
material.  Its  windo^vs  were  few  in  number,  and 
very  small  for  the  size  of  the  building.  In  the  ^reat 
blank,  gray  broadside,  there  were  only  four  winciows. 
The  entrance-door  was  in  the  middle  of  the  hou.se ; 
there  was  a  window  on  either  side  of  it,  and  there 
were  two  more  in  the  single  story  above.  The  blinds 
were  all  closely  drawn,  and,  when  the  door  was  shut, 
the  dreary  building  gave  no  sign  of  life  or  occupa- 
tion. 

But  the  door  was  not  always  shut.  Sometimes  it 
was  opened  from  within,  with  a  great  jingling  of 
bolts  and  door-chains,  and  then  a  man  would  come 
forward  and  stand  upon  the  door-step,  snuffing  the 
air  as  one  might  do  who  was  ordinarily  kept  on  rather 
a  small  allowance  of  that  element.  He  was  stout, 
thick-set,  and  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  —  a 
man  whose  hair  was  cut  exceedingly  close,  who  wore 
a  large  bushy  beard,  and  whose  eye  had  a  sociable 
twinkle  in  it  which  was  prepossessing.  He  was 
dressed,  whenever  I  saw  him,  m  a  greenish-brown 
frock-coat  made  of  some  material  which  was  not 
cloth,  wore  a  waistcoat  and  trousers  of  light  color, 
and  had  a  frill  to  his  shirt,  —  an  ornament,  by  the 
way,  which  did  not  seem  to  go  at  all  well  with  the 
beard,  which  waa  continually  in  contact  with  it.  It 
was  the  custom  of  this  worthy  person,  after  standing 
for  a  short  time  on  the  threshold  inhaling  the  air,  to 
come  forward  into  the  road,  and,  after  glancing  at 
one  of  the  upper  windows  in  a  half-mechanical  way, 
to  cross  over  to  the  logs,  and,  leaning  over  the  fence 
which  guanled  the  railway,  to  look  up  and  down 
the  Line  (it  passed  before  the  house)  with  the  air  of 
a  man  accomplishing  a  self-imposed  task  of  which 
nothing  was  expected  to  come.  This  done,  he  would 
cross  the  road  again,  and,  turning  on  the  threshold 
to  take  a  final  sniff  of  air,  disappear  once  more 
>vithin  the  house,  bolting  and  chaining  the  door 
again  as  if  there  were  no  probability  of  its  bcin^ 
reopened  for  at  least  a  week.  Yet  half  an  hour  had 
not  passed  before  he  was  out  in  the  road  again,  sniff- 
ing the  air  and  looking  up  and  down  the  Line  as 
before. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  I  managed  to  scrape 
acquaintance  with  thia  restless  personage.  I  soon 
found  out  that  my  friend  with  the  shirt-frill  was  the 
confidential  servant,  butler,  valet,  factotum,  what 
you  will,  of  a  sick  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Oswald 
Strange,  who  had  recently  come  to  inhabit  the 
house  opposite,  and  concerning  whose  historv  my 
new  acquaintance,  whose  name  I  asccrtjiined  was 
Mascy,  seemed  <lisposed  to  be  somewhat  communi- 
cative. His  master,  it  appeared,  had  come  down 
to  this  place,  partly  for  the  sake  of  reducing  his  es- 
tablishment,—  not,  Mr.  Mascy  was  swift  to  inform 
me,  on  economical  principles,  but  because  the  poor 


?;entleman,  for  particular  reasons,  wished  to  have 
ew  dependents  about  him,  —  partly  in  order  that 
he  might  be  near  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Grarden,  who 
was  established  in  the  neighborhood,  and  whose  so- 
ciety and  advice  were  necessary  to  Mr.  Strange's 
life.  That  life  was,  it  appeared,  held  by  this  suffer- 
ing gentleman  on  a  precarious  tenure.  It  was  ebb- 
ing away  fast  with  each  passing  hour.  The  ser- 
vant already  spoke  of  his  master  in  the  past  tense, 
describing  him  to  me  as  a  young  gentleman  not 
more  than  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  young 
face,  as  far  as  the  features  and  build  of  it  went,  but 
with  an  expression  which  had  nothing  of  youth 
about  it.  This  was  the  great  peculiarity  of  the 
man.  At  a  distance  he  looked  younger  than  he 
was  by  many  years,  and  strangers,  at  the  time  when 
he  had  been  used  to  get  about,  always  took  him  for 
a  man  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  but  they 
changed  their  minds  on  getting  nearer  to  him. 
Old  Masey  had  a  way  of  his  own  of  summing  up 
the  peculiarities  of  his  master,  repeating  twenty 
times  over :  "  Sir,  he  was  Strange  by  name,  and 
Strange  by  nature,  and  Strange  to  look  at  into  the 
bargain." 

•  ,It  was  during  my  second  or  third  interview  with 
the  old  fellow  that  he  uttered  the  words  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  plain  narrative. 

"Not  such  a  thing  as  a  looking-glass  in  all  the 
house,"  the  old  man  said,  standing  beside  my  piece 
of  timber,  and  looking  across  reflectively  at  the 
house  opposite.     "  Not  one." 

"  In  the  sitting-rooms,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  mean  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms 
both  ;  there  is  n't  so  much  as  a  shaving-glass  as  big 
as  the  palm  of  your  hand  anywhere." 

"  But  how  is  it  V  "  I  asked.  "  Why  are  there  no 
looking-glasses  in  any  of  the  rooms  ?  " 

"  Ah,  sir  ! "  replied  Masey,  "  that 's  what  none  of 
us  can  ever  tell.  There  is  the  mystery.  It 's  just 
a  fancy  on  the  part  of  my  master.  He  hatl  some 
strange  fancies,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  A  pleas- 
ant gentleman  he  was  to  live  with,  as  any  servant 
could  desire.  A  liberal  gentleman,  and  one  who 
gave  but  little  trouble ;  always  reaily  with  a  kind 
word,  and  a  kind  deed,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
There  was  not  a  house  in  all  the  parish  of  St.  George's 
(in  which  we  lived  before  we  came  down  here) 
where  the  servants  had  more  holidays  or  a  better 
table  kept ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  Ivid  his  queer  ways 
and  his  fancies,  as  I  may  call  them,  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  And  the  point  of  it,  sir,"  the  old  man 
went  on  ;  "  the  extent  to  which  that  regulation  was 
enforced,  whenever  a  new  servant  was  engaged ; 
and  the  changes  in  the  establishment  it  occasioned  ! 
In  hiring  a  new  servant,  the  very  first  stipulation 
made  was  that  about  the  looking-glasses.  It  was 
one  of  my  duties  to  explain  the  tning,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  explained,  before  any  servant  was  taken 
into  the  house.  '  You  '11  find  it  an  easy  place,'  I 
used  to  say,  '  with  a  liberal  table,  goo<l  wages,  and  a 
deal  of  leisure  ;  but  there 's  one  thing  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  to:  you 'must  do  without  looking- 
glasses  while  you  *re  here,  for  there  is  n't  one  in  the 
house,  and,  what's  more,  there  never  will  be.'" 

"  But  how  <lid  you  know  there  never  wonld  be 
one  ?  "  I  a^ked. 

"  Ivor'  bless  you,  sir  I  If  you  'd  seen  and  heard 
all  that  I  'd  seen  and  hoard,  you  could  have  no 
doubt  about  it.  Why,  only  to  take  one  instance :  I 
remember  a  particular  day  wlien  ray  master  had 
occasion  to  go  into  the  hoasckeeper's  room,  where 
the  cook  lived,  to  see  about  some  alterations  that 
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were  making,  and  when  a  pretty  scene  took  place. 
The  cook  —  she  was  a  very  ugly  woman,  and  awful 
vain  —  had  left  a  little  bit  of  a  looking-glaK«,  about 
six  inches  stjuare,  upon  the  chimney-piece  ;  she  had 
got  it  surreptiotts,  and  kept  it  always  locked  up ; 
but  she  'd  left  it  out,  being  called  away  suddenly, 
while  titivating  her  hair.  1  had  seen  the  glass,  and 
was  making  ibr  the  chimney-piece  as  fast  as  I  could  ; 
but  master  came  in  front  of  it  before  I  could  get 
there,  and  it  was  all  over  in  a  moment.  He  gave 
one  long  piercing  look  into  it,  turned  deadly  pale, 
and,  seizing  the  glass,  dashed  it  into  a  hundred 
pieces  on  the  floor,  and  then  stamped  upon  the 
fragments  and  ground  them  into  powder  with  his 
feet.  He  shut  himself  up  for  the  rest  of  that  day 
in  his  own  room,  first  ordering  mc  to  discharge  the 
cook,  then  and  there,  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  thing ! "  I  said,  pon- 
dering. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  it  was  as- 
tonishing what  trouble  I  had  with  those  women- 
servants.  It  was  difficult  to  get  any  that  would  take 
the  place  at  all  under  the  circumstances.  '  What, 
not  so  much  as  a  raossul  to  do  one's  'air  at  ?  '  they 
would  say,  and  they  'd  go  off,  in  spite  of  extja 
wages.  Then  those  who  did  consent  to  come,  what 
lies  they  would  tell,  to  be  sure  !  They  would  pro- 
test that  they  did  n't  want  to  look  in  the  glass,  that 
they  never  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  in  the 
glass,  and  all  the  while  that  very  wench  would  have 
her  looking-glass,  of  some  kind  or  another,  hid  away 
among  her  clothes  up  stairs.  Sooner  or  later,  she 
would  bring  it  out  too,  and  leave  it  about  some- 
where or  other  (just  like  the  cook),  where  it  was  as 
likely  as  not  that  master  might  see  it  And  then 
—  for  girls  like  that  have  no  consciences,  sir  — 
when  I  uad  caught  one  of 'em  at  it,  she'd  turn  round 
as  bold  as  brass, '  And  how  am  I  to  know  whether 
my  'air  's  parted  straight  ?  '  she  'd  say  ;  just  as  if  it 
had  n't  been  considered  in  her  wages  that  that  was 
the  very  thing  which  she  never  was  to  know  while 
she  lived  in  our  house.  A  vain  lot,  sir,  and  the  ugly 
ones  always  the  vainest.  There  was  no  end  to  their 
doflges.  They  'd  have  looking-glasses  in  the  in- 
teriors of  their  workbo.x-lids,  where  it  was  next  to 
impossible  that  I  could  find  'em,  or  inside  the  covers 
of  hymn-books,  or  cookery-books,  or  in  their  cad- 
dies. I  recollect  one  girl  —  a  sly  one  she  was,  and 
marked  with  the  small-pox  terrible — who  was  always 
reading  her  prayer-book  at  odd  times.  Sometimes 
I  used  to  think  what  a  religious  mind  she  'd  got,  and 
at  other  times  (depending  on  the  mood  I  was  in) 
I  would  conclude  that  it  was  the  marriage-service 
she  was  studying ;  but  one  day,  when  I  got  behind 
her  to  satisfy  my  doubts,  lo  and  behold !  it  was 
the  old  story,  — a  bit  of  glass,  without  a  frame,  fas- 
tened into  the  kiver  with  the  outside  edges  of  the 
sheets  of  postage-stamps.  Dodges  !  Why,  they  'd 
keep  their  looking-gl&sses  in  tne  scullery  or  the 
coal-cellar,  or  leave  them  in  charge  of  the  servants 
next  door,  or  with  the  milk-woman  round  the  cor- 
ner ;  but  have  'em  they  would.  And  I  don't  mind 
confessing,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  bringing  his  long 
speech  tx)  ao  end,  "that  it  was  an  inconveniency  not 
to  have  so  much  as  a  scrap  to  shave  before.  I  used 
to  go  to  the  barber's  at  first,  but  I  soon  gave  that 
up,  and  took  to  wearing  m^  beard  as  my  master  did ; 
likewise  to  kt^^ping  my  hair  "  —  Mr.  Masey  touched 
his  head  as  he  spoke  —  "so  short,  that  it  did  n't  re- 
quire any  parting,  before  or  behind." 

I  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  amazement,  and  staring 
at  my  companion.     My  curiosity  was  powerfully 


stimulated,  and  the  desire  to  learn  more  was  very 
strong  within  me. 

"  Had  your  master  any  personal  defect,"  I  in- 
quired, "  which  might  have  made  It  distressing  to 
him  to  see  his  own  image  reflected  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  said  the  old  man.  "  He  was 
as  handsome  a  gentleman  as  you  would  wish  to  see, 
—  a  little  delicate-looking  and  care-worn,  perhaps, 
with  a  very  pale  face,  but  as  free  from  any  deform- 
ity as  you  or  I,  sir.  No,  sir,  no ;  it  was  nothing  of 
that." 

"Then  what  was  it?  What  is  it?"  I  asked, 
desperately.  "  Is  there  no  one  who  is,  or  has  been, 
in  your  master's  confidence  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  fellow,  with  his  eyes  turn- 
ing to  that  window  opposite ;  "  there  is  one  per- 
son who  knows  all  my  master's  secrets,  and  this 
secret  among  the  rest ' 

"  And  who  is  that  ?  " 

The  old  man  turned  round  and  looked  at  me  fix- 
edly. "  The  doctor  here,"  he  said.  "  Dr.  Garden. 
My  master's  very  old  friend." 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  with  this  gentleman,"  I 
said.  Involuntarily. 

"  He  is  with  my  master  now,"  answered  Masey. 
"  He  will  be  coming  out  presently,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  he  will  answer  any  question  you  may  like 
to  put  to  him."  As  the  old  man  spoke,  the  door  of 
the  house  opened,  and  a  middle-aged  gentleman, 
who  was  tall  and  thin,  but  who  lost  something  of  his 
height  by  a  habit  of  stooping,  appeared  on  the  step. 
Old  Masey  left  me  in  a  moment.  He  muttered 
something  about  taking  the  doctor's  directions,  and 
hastened  across  the  road.  The  tall  gentleman  spoke 
to  him  for  a  minute  or  two  very  seriously,  probably 
about  the  patient  up  stairs,  and  it  then  seemed  to 
me  from  their  gestures  that  I  myself  was  the  subject 
of  some  further  conversation  between  them.  At  all 
events,  when  old  [Masey  retired  into  the  house,  the 
doctor  came  across  to  where  I  was  standing,  and  ad- 
dressed me  with  a  very  agreeable  smile. 
■  "  John  Masey  tells  me  that  you  are  interested  in 
the  case  of  my  poor  friend,  sir.  I  am  now  going 
back  to  my  house,  and,  if  you  don't  mind  the  trouble 
of  walking  with  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  enlighten 
you  as  far  as  I  am  able." 

I  hastened  to  make  my  apologies  and  express  my 
acknowledgments,  and  we  set  off  together.  When 
we  had  reached  the  doctor's  house  and  were  seated 
in  his  study,  I  ventured  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  this  poor  gentleman. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  amendment,  nor  any 
prospect  of  amendment,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Old 
Miisey  has  told  you  something  of  his  strange  condi- 
tion, has  he  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  has  told  me  something,"  I  answered; 
"  and  he  says  you  know  all  about  It." 

Dr.  Garden  looked  very  grave.  "  I  don't  know 
all  about  it  I  only  know  what  happens  when  he 
comes  into  the  presence  of  a  looking-glass.  But  as 
to  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  his  being 
haunted  in  the  strangest  fashion  that  I  ever  heard 
of,  I  know  no  more  of  them  than  you  do." 

"  Haunted  ?  "  I  repeated.  "  And  in  the  strangest 
fa.shion  that  you  ever  heard  of?  " 

Dr.  Garden  smiled  at  my  eagerness,  seemed  to  be 
collecting  his  thougl)ts,  and  presently  went  on  :  — 

"  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Oswald  Strange 
in  a  curious  way.  It  was  on  board  of  an  It-ijian 
steamer,  bound  from  Civlta  Vecchia  to  Marseilles. 
We  had  been  travelling  all  night.  In  the  morning 
I  was  shaving  myself  in  the  cabin,  when  suddenly 
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this  man  came  behiml  me,  glanced  (or  %  moment 
into  the  small  mirror  before  which  I  wa«  standing, 
and  then,  without  a  wortl  of  warning,  tore  it  from 
the  nail,  and  dashed  it  to  pieces  at  my  feet  His 
face  was  at  first  livid  with  passion,  —  it  seemed  to 
me  rather  the  passion  of  fear  than  of  anger,  —  but 
it  changed  after  a  moment,  ami  he  seemed  ashamed 
of  what  he  had  done.  Well,"  continued  tlie  doctor, 
relapsing  for  a  moment  into  a  smile,  "  of  course  I 
was  in  a  devil  of  a  rage  I  was  operating  on  my 
under-jaw,  and  the  start  the  thing  gave  me  caused 
me  to  cut  myself.  Besides,  altogether  it  seemed  an 
outrageous  and  insolent  thing,  and  I  gave  it  to  poor 
Strange  in  a  style  of  language  which  1  am  sorry  to 
think  of  now,  but  which,  I  hope,  was  excusable  at 
the  time.  As  to  the  oflender  himself,  his  confusion 
and  regret,  now  that  his  passion  was  at  an  end,  dis- 
armed me.  He  sent  for  the  steward,  and  paid  nK>st 
liberally  for  the  damage  done  to  the^teamboat  prop- 
erty, explaining  to  hiin,  and  to  some  other  passen- 
gers who  were  j)resent  in  the  cabin,  that  what  had 
happened  had  been  accidental.  For  me,  however, 
he  had  another  explanation.  Perhaps  be  felt  that  I 
must  know  it  to  have  been  no  accident,  —  perhaps 
he  really  wished  to  confide  in  some  one.  At  all 
events,  lie  owned  to  me  that  what  he  had  done  was 
done  under  the  influence  of  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse, —  a  seizure  which  tQok  him,  he  said,  at  times, 

—  something  bke  a  fit.  He  begged  my  pardon,  and 
entreated  that  1  would  endeavor  to  disassociate  him 
personally  from  this  action,  of  which  he  waa  heartily 
ashamed.  Then  he  attempted  a  sickly  joke,  poor 
fellow,  about  his  wearing  a  beard,  and  feeling  a  lit- 
tle spiteful,  in  couaetjuence,  when  he  saw  other  peo- 
ple taking  the  trouble  to  shave ;  but  he  said  nothing 
about  any  infirmity  or  delusion,  and  shortly  ailer 
left  me. 

"  In  my  professional  capacity  I  could  not  help  tak- 
ing some  interest  in  Mr.  Strange.  I  did  not  alto- 
f ether  lose  sight  of  him  after  our  sea-journey  to 
larseilles  was  over.  I  Ibund  him  a  pleasant  com- 
panion up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  I  always  felt  that 
there  w;vs  a  reserve  about  him.  He  was  uncommu- 
nicative about  his  past  life,  and  especially  would 
never  allude  to  anytninoj  connected  with  his  traveb 
or  his  residence  in  Italy,  which,  however,  I  could 
make  out  had  been  a  long  one.  He  spoke  Italian 
well,  and  seemed  familiar  with  the  country,  but  dis- 
liked to  talk  about  it. 

"  During  the  time  wo  spent  together  there  were 
seasons  when  he  was  so  little  himself  that  I,  with  a 
pretty  large  experifcnce,  was  almost  afraid  to  be  with 
him.  His  attacks  were  violent  and  sudden  in  the 
last  tlegree  ;  and  there  was  one  most  extraonlinary 
feature  connected  with  them  all  :  some  horrible 
association  of  ideas  took  possession  of  him  whenever 
he  found  hi  ""'  '"re  a  looking-glass.  And,  after 
we  had  tr.i  ther  for  a  time,  I  «lreadcd  the 

sight  of  a  iini,..,  ii.i.itiing  harmlessly  against  a  wall, 
or  a  toilet-ghiss  stanrling  on  a  dressing-table,  almost 
as  much  as  he  did. 

"  Po«ir  Strange  was  not  always  affected  in  the 
same  manner  by  a  looking-gla-ss.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  madden  him  inth  fury ;  at  other  times,  it 
appeared  to  turn  him  to  stone,  —  remaining  motion- 
less and  speechle.«  as  if  attacked  by  catalepsy.  One 
Qight  —  the  worst  things  always  happen  at  night, 
and  oftener  than  one  would  think  on  stonny  nights 

—  we  arrived  at  a  small  town  in  the  central  district 
of  Auvergne,  a  place  but  little  known,  out  of  the 
lino  of  railways,  and  to  which  we  had  l)een  drawn, 
partly  by   the   antiquarian   attractions  which  the 


place  possessed,  and  partly  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  The  weather  had  been  rather  against  us. 
The  day  had  been  dull  and  murky,  the  heat  stifling, 
and  the  sky  had  threatened  mischief  since  the 
morning.  At  sundown,  these  threats  were  fulfilled. 
The  thunderstorm  which  had  lieen  all  day  coming 
up  —  as  it  seemed  to  us,  against  the  wind  —  bnrst 
over  the  place  where  we  were  lodged,  with  very 
great  violence. 

"  There  are  some  practical-minded  persons  with 
strong  constitutions,  who  deny  roundly  that  their 
fellow-creatures  are,  or  can  be,  aff'ecte*!,  in  mind  or 
body,  by  atmospheric  influences.  I  am  not  a  disci- 
ple of  that  school,  simply  because  I  c:innot  believe 
that  those  clianges  of  weather  which  have  so  much 
efl'ect  upon  animals,  and  even  on  inanimate  objects, 
can  fkil  to  have  some  inflnence  on  a  piece  of  machin- 
ery so  sensitive  and  intricate  as  the  human  frame. 
I  think,  then,  that  it  was  in  part  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  atmosphere  that,  on  this  partic- 
ular evening,  I  felt  nervous  and  depressed.  When 
my  new  friend  Strange  and  I  parted  for  the  night, 
I  felt  as  little  disposed  to  go  to  rest  as  I  ever  did  in 
ray  life.  The  thunder  was  still  lingering  among  the 
mountains  in  the  midst  of  which  our  inn  was 
placed.  Sometimes  it  seemed  nearer,  and  at  other 
times  farther  otl";  but  it  never  left  oft"  altogether,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  I  was  quite  un- 
al)le  to  shake  oft"  a  succession  of  painful  ideas 
which  persistently  besieged  my  mind. 

"  It  18  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  I  thonght  from 
time  to  time  of  my  travelling-companion  in  the  next 
room.  His  image  was  almost  continually  before  me. 
He  had  been  dull  and  depressed  all  the  evening, 
and  when  we  parted  for  the  night  there  was  a  look 
in  liis  eyes  which  I  could  not  get  out  of  my  memory. 

"  There  was  a  door  between  our  rooms,  and  the 
partition  dividing  them  was  not  very  solid ;  and  yet 
I  had  heard  no  sound  since  I  parted  from  him  which 
could  indicate  that  he  was  there  at  all,  much  less 
that  he  was  awake  and  stirring.  I  was  in  a  mood, 
sir,  which  made  this  silence  terrible  to  me  ;  and  so 
many  foolish  fancies  —  as  that  he  was  lying  there 
dead,  or  in  a  fit,  or  what  not  —  took  possession  of  me 
that  at  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  went  to 
the  door,  and,  after  listening,  very  attentively  but 
quite  in  vain,  for  any  sound,  I  at  lapt  knocked  pret- 
ty sharply.  There  was  no  answer.  FeeUng  that 
longer  suspense  would  be  unendurable,  I,  without 
more  ceremony,  turned  the  handle  and  went  in. 

"  It  was  a  great  bare  rooai,  and  so  imperfectly 
lighted  by  a  single  candle  that  it  was  almost  im{K)s- 
sible  —  e.Kcept  when  the  lightning  fl<-k:3hed  —  to  see 
into  its  great  dark  corners.  A  small  rickety  bed- 
stead stood  against  one  of  the  walls,  shrouded  by 
yellow  cotton  curtains,  passed  through  a  great  iron 
ring  in  the  ceiling.  There  was,  for  all  other  furni- 
ture, an  old  chest  of  drawers  which  served  also  as  a 
washing-stand,  luiving  a  small  basin  and  ewer  and  a 
single  towel  arranged  on  the  top  of  it.  There  were, 
moreover,  two  ancient  chairs  and  a  dressing-table. 
(>n  this  last  stood  a  lai^e  old-fhshioned  looking- 
glass  with  a  canx'd  frame. 

"  I  miat  have  seen  all  these  things,  because  I  re- 
member them  so  well  now ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  I 
could  have  seen  them,  for  it  seems  to  mo  that,  from 
the  moment  of  my  entering  that  room,  the  action  of 
my  !-'  '  "f  the  faculties  of  uiy  mind  was  held 

fast  '  -tly  figure  wliich  stood  motionless  be- 

fore LiK-  ufuiviug-glass  in  the  middle  of  the  empty 
room. 

"  How  terrible  it  was  1    The  weak  light  of  one 
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candle  stan(lin<];  on  the  table  shone  upon  Strange's 
face,  lighting  it  from  below,  and  throwing  (as  1  now 
remember)  his  shadow,  vast  and  black,  upon  the 
wall  behind  him  and  upon  the  ceiling  overhead. 
lie  was  leaning  rather  forward,  with  his  hands  upon 
the  table  supporting  him,  and  gazing  into  the  ^ass 
which  stood  before  nim  with  a  horrible  fixity.  The 
sweat  was  on  his  white  face ;  his  rigid  features  and 
his  pale  lips,  shown  in  that  ifeeble  light,  were  horri- 
ble, more  than  words  can  tell,  to  look  at.  He  was 
so  completely  stupefied  and  lost  that  the  noise  I  had 
made  in  knocking  and  entering  the  room  was  unob- 
served by  him.  Not  even  when  I  called  him  loudly 
by  name  did  he  move  or  did  his  face  change. 

"  What  a  vision  of  horror  that  was,  in  the  great 
dark  empty  room,  in  a  silence  that  was  something 
more  than  negative,  —  that  ghastly  figure  frozen  into 
stone  by  some  unexplained  terror !  And  the  silence 
and  the  stillness !  The  very  thunder  had  ceased 
now.  My  heart  stood  still  with  fear.  Then,  moved 
by  some  instinctive  feeling,  under  whose  influence  I 
acted  mechanically,  I  crept  with  slow  steps  nearer 
and  nearer  the  table,  and  at  last,  half  expecting  to 
see  some  spectre  even  more  horrible  than  this  which 
I  saw  already,  I  looked  over  his  shoulder  into  the 
looking-glass.  I  happened  to  touch  his  arm,  though 
only  in  the  lightest  manner.  In  that  one  moment 
the  spell  which  had  held  him  —  who  knows  how 
long  V  —  enchained,  seemed  broken,  and  he  lived  in 
this  world  again.  He  turned  round  upon  me,  as 
suddenly  as  a  tiger  makes  its  spring,  and  seized  me 
by  the  arm. 

"  I  have  told  you,  that,  even  before  I  entered  my 
friend's  room,  I  had  felt,  all  that  night,  depressed 
and  nervous.  The  necessity  for  action  at  this  time 
was,  however,  so  obvious,  and  this  man's  agony 
made  all  that  I  had  felt  appear  so  trifling,  that 
much  of  my  own  discomfort  seemed  to  leave  me.  I 
felt  that  I  mtist  be  strong.  I 

"  The  face  before  me  almost  unmanned  me.  The 
eyes  which  looked  into  mine  were  so  scared  with 
terror,  the  lips  —  if  I  may  say  so  —  looked  so 
speechless.  The  wretched  man  gazed  long  into  my 
face,  and  then,  still  holding  me  by  the  arm,  slowly, 
very  slowly,  turned  his  head.  I  had  gently  tried  to 
move  him  away  from  the  looking-glass,  but  he  would 
not  stir,  and  now  he  was  looking  into  it  as  fixedly 
as  ever.  I  could  bear  this  no  longer,  and,  using 
such  force  as  was  necessary,  I  drew  him  gradually 
away,  and  got  him  to  one  of  the  chairs  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  ♦  Come  ! '  I  said,  —  after  the  long  si- 
lence my  voice,  even  to  myself,  sounded  strange  and 
hollow,  — '  come !  You  are  over-tired,  and  you  feel 
the  weather.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  in 
bed?  Suppose  you  lie  down.  Let  me  try  my 
medical  skill  in  mixing  you  a  composing  draught.' 

"  He  held  my  hand,  and  looked  eagerly  into  my 
eyes.  1 1  am  better  now,'  he  said,  sjMjaking  at  last 
very  faintly.  Still  he  looked  at  me  in  that  wistful 
way.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  something  that  he 
wanted  to  do  or  say,  but  had  not  sufficient  resolu- 
tion. At  length  he  got  up  from  the  chair  to  which 
I  had  led  him,  and,  beckoning  me  to  follow  him, 
went  across  the  room  to  the  dressing-table,  and  stood 
again  before  the  glass.  A  violent  shudder  passed 
through  his  frame  as  he  looked  into  it;  but,  ap- 
parently forcing  himself  to  go  through  with  what 
Le  had  now  begun,  he  remained  where  he  was,  and, 
without  looking  away,  moved  to  me  with  his  hand 
to  come  and  stand  beside  him.     I  complied. 

" '  Look  in  there ! '  he  said,  in  an  almost  inau- 
dible tone.      He  was  supported,  as  before,  by  his 


hands  resting  on  the  table,  and  could  only  bow  with 
his  head  towards  the  glass,  to  intimate  what  he 
meant.    '  Look  in  there ! '  he  repealed. 

"  I  did  as  he  asked  me. 

"  '  What  do  you  see  ?  '  he  asked  next. 

"  '  See  ?  '  I  repeated,  trj'ing  to  speak  as  cheer- 
fully as  I  could,  and  describing  the  reflection  of  his 
own  face  as  nearly  as  I  could.  '  I  see  a  very,  very 
pale  face  with  sunken  cheeks  — ' 

"  '  What  ?  '  he  cried,  with  an  alarm  in  his  voice 
which  I  could  not  understand. 

" '  With  sunken  cheeks,'  I  went  on,  '  and  two 
hollow  eyes  with  large  pupils.' 

"  I  saw  the  reflection  of  my  friend's  face  change, 
and  felt  his  hand  clutch  my  arm  even  more  tightly 
than  he  had  done  before.  I  stopped  abruptly  and 
looked  round  at  him.  He  did  not  turn  his  head 
towards  me,  but,  gazing  still  into  the  looking-glass, 
seemed  to  labor  fof  utterance. 

"  '  What ! '  he  stammered  at  last.  '  Do  —  you  — 
see  it  —  too  ?  ' 

"  '  See  what  ? '  I  asked,  quickly. 

"  '  That  face ! '  he  cried,  in  accents  of  horror. 
'  That  face  —  which  is  not  mine  —  and  which  —  I 

SEE   INSTEAD    OF   MINE  —  always  !  ' 

"  I  was  struck  speechless  by  the  words.  In  a  mo- 
ment this  mystery  was  explained,  —  but  what  an 
explanation  !  Worse,  a  hundred  times  worse,  than 
anything  I  had  imagined.  What !  Had  this  man 
lost  the  power  of  seeing  his  own  image  as  it  was 
reflected  there  before  him  ?  and,  in  its  place,  was 
there  the  image  of  another  ?  Had  he  changed  re- 
flections with  some  other  man  ?  The  frightfulness 
of  the  thought  struck  me  speechless  for  a  time ; 
then  I  saw  how  false  an  impression  my  silence  was 
conveying. 

"  '  No,  no,  no  ! '  I  cried,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak, 
—  '  a  hundred  times,  no  !  I  see  you,  of  course,  and 
only  you.  It  was  your  face  I  attempted  to  describe, 
and  no  other.' 

"  He  seemed  not  to  hear  me.  '  Why,  look  there ! ' 
he  said,  in  a  low,  indistinct  voice,  pointing  to  his  own 
image  in  the  glass.    '  W^hose  face  do  you  see  there  ?' 

"  '  Why,  yours,  of  course.'  And  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment, I  added,  '^Vhose  do  you  see  ?  * 

"  He  answered,  like  one  m  a  trance,  ^His,  —  only 
his,  —  always  his!'  He  stood  still  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a  loud  and  terrific  scream,  repeated  those 
words,  'Always  his,  always  his,'  and  fell  down 
in  a  fit  before  me. 

"  I  knew  what  to  do  now.  Here  was  a  thing  which^ 
at  any  rate,  I  could  understand.  I  had  with  me  my 
usual  small  stock  of  medicines  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, and  I  did  what  was  necessary,— first  to  restore 
my  unhappy  patient,  and  next  to'  procure  for  him 
the  rest  he  needed  so  much.  He  was  very  ill,  —  at 
death's  door  for  some  days,  —  and  I  could  not  leave 
him,  though  there  was  urgent  need  that  I  should  be 
back  in  London.  When  he  began  to  mend,  I  sent 
over  to  England  for  my  servant  —  John  Masey  — 
whom  I  knew  I  could  trust.  Acquainting  him  with 
the  outlines  of  the  case,  I  left  him  in  charge  of  my 
patient,  with  orders  that  he  should  be  brought  over 
to  this  country  as  soon  as  he  was  fit  to  travel. 

"  That  awful  scene  was  always  befoi-e  me.  I  saw 
this  devoted  man,  day  after  day,  with  the  eyes  of  my 
imagination,  sometimes  destroying  in  his  rage  the 
harmless  looking-glass,  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  suffering,  sometimes  transfixed  before  the 
horrid  image  that  turned  him  to  stone.  I  recollect 
coming  upon  him  once  when  we  were  stopping  at  a 
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roadside  inn,  and  seeing  him  stand  so  by  broad  day- 
light His  back  was  turned  towards  me,  and  I  wait- 
ed and  watched  him  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  as  he 
stood  there  motionless  and  speechless  and  appearing 
not  to  breathe.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  this  appari- 
tion seen  so  by  daylight  was  more  ghastly  than  that 
apparition  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  the 
thunder  rumbling  among  the  hills. 

"  Back  in  London  in  his  own  house,  where  he  could 
command  in  some  sort  the  objects  which  should  sur- 
round him,  poor  Strange  was  better  than  he  would 
have  been  elsewhere.  He  seldom  went  out  except 
at  night ;  but  once  or  twice  I  have  walke<l  with  him 
by  dayhght,  and  have  seen  him  terribly  agitiited 
when  we  have  had  to  pass  a  shop  in  which  looking- 
glasses  were  exposed  for  sale. 

"  It  is  nearly  a  year  now  since  my  poor  friend  fol- 
lowed me  down  to  this  place,  to  which  I  have  retired. 
For  some  months  he  has  been  daily  getting  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  a  disease  of  the  lungs  has  become 
develoi>ed  in  him,  which  has  brought  him  to  his 
death-bed.  I  should  add,  by  the  by,  that  John 
Masey  has  been  his  constant  companion  ever  since  I 
brought  them  together,  and  I  liave  had,  consequent- 
ly, to  look  after  a  new  servant. 

"  And  now  tell  me,"  the  doctor  added,  brinring  his 
tale  to  an  end, "  did  you  ever  hear  a  more  miserable 
history,  or  was  ever  man  Iiaunted  in  a  more  ghastly 
manner  than  this  man  V  " 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  we  heard  a  sound  of 
footsteps  outside,  and  before  I  could  speak  old  Masey 
entered  the  room,  in  haste  and  disorder. 

"I  was  just  telling  this  gentleman,"  the  doctor 
said,  not  at  the  moment  observing  old  Masey 's 
changed  manner,  "  how  you  deserted  me  to  go  over 
to  your  present  master." 

"  Ah !  sir,"  the  man  answered,  in  a  troubled  voice, 
"  I  'm  afraid  ho  won't  be  my  master  long." 

The  doctor  was  on  his  legs  in  a  moment.  "  What ! 
la  he  worse  V  " 

"  I  think,  sir,  he  is  dying,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Come  with  me,  sir;  you 'may  be  of  use  if  you  can 
keep  quiet"  The  doctor  caught  up  his  hat  as  he 
addressed  me  in  those  words,  and  in  a  Ajw  minutes 
we  had  reached  the  Compensation'  House.  A  few 
seconds  more  and  we  were  standing  in  a  darkened 
room  on  the  first  floor,  and  I  saw  lying  on  a  bed 
before  me  —  pale,  emaciated,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
dying  —  the  man  whose  story  I  had  just  heard. 

He  was  lying  with  closed  eyes  when  we  came  into 
the  room,  and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  his  features. 
What  a  tale  of  miscrv  they  told !  They  were  regu- 
lar and  symmetrical  in  their  arrangement,  and  not 
without  beauty,  —  the  beauty  of  exceeding  refine- 
ment and  delicacy.  Force  there  was  none,  and 
perhaps  it  was  to  the  want  of  this  that  the  faults  — 
perhaps  the  crime  —  which  had  made  the  man's  Ufe 
so  miserable  were  to  be  attributed.  Perhaps  the 
crime  ?  Yes ;  it  was  not  likelv  that  an  afiliction, 
lifelong  and  terrible,  such  as  this  he  had  endured, 
would  come  upon  him  unless  some  misdeed  had  pro- 
voked the  punishment.  What  misdeed  we  were 
soon  to  know. 

It  sometimes  —  I  think  generally  —  happens  that 
the  presence  of  any  one  wlio  stands  and  watches 
beside  a  sleeping  man  will  wake  him,  unless  his 
slumbers  are  unusually  heavy.  It  was  so  now. 
AVhile  we  looked  at  him.  the  sleeper  awoke  ver}' 
8ud(li-nly,  and  6xed  his  eyes  upon  us.  He  put  out 
his  hand  and  took  the  doctor's  in  itti  feeble  grasp. 
"  Who  is  that?  "  he  asked  ncxtjpointing  towards  me. 

"  Do  you  wish  him  to  go  ?    The  gentleman  knows 


something  of  your  suflerings,  and  is  powerfully  inter- 
ested in  your  case ;  but  he  will  leave  us,  if  you  wish 
it,"  the  doctor  said. 

"  No.     Let  him  stay." 

Seating  myself  out  of  sight,  but  where  I  could 
both  see  and  hear  what  passed,  I  waited  for  what 
should  follow.  Ur.  Garden  and  John  Masey  stood 
beside  the  bed.     There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"  I  want  a  looking-glass,"  said  Strange,  without  a 
word  of  preface. 

We  all  started  to  hear  him  say  those  words. 

"  I  am  dying,"  said  Strange :  "  will  you  not  grant 
me  my  request  ?  " 

Doctor  Garden  whispered  to  old  Masey ;  and  the 
latter  left  the  room.  He  was  not  absent  long,  hav- 
ing gone  no  further  than  the  next  house.  He  held 
an  oval-framed  mirror  in  his  hand  when  he  returned. 
A  shudder  passed  through  the  body  of  the  sick  man 
as  he  saw  it. 

"  Put  it  down,"  he  sjud,  faintly,  —  "  anywhere  — 
for  the  present." 

No  one  of  us  spoke.  I  do  not  think,  in  that  mo- 
ment of  suspense,  that  we  could,  any  of  us,  have 
spoken  if  we  had  tried. 

The  sick  man  tried  to  raise  himself  a  little.  "  Prop 
me  up,"  he  said.  "  I  speak  with  difficulty.  I  have 
soraetiiing  to  say." 

They  put  pillows  behind  him,  so  as  to  raise  his 
head  and  body. 

"  I  have  presently  a  tise  for  it,"  he  said,  indicating 
the  mirror.  "  I  want  to  see  —  "  He  stopped,  ana 
seemed  to  change  his  mind.  He  was  spanng  of  his 
words.  "  I  want  to  tell  you — all  about  it."  Again 
he  was  silent.  Then  he  seemed  to  make  a  great 
effort  and  spoke  once  more,  beginning  very  abruptly. 

"  I  loved  my  wife  fondly.  I  loved  her  —  her  name 
was  Lucy.  She  was  English ;  but,  after  we  were 
married,  we  lived  long  abroad, — in  Italy.  She  liked 
the  country,  and  I  liked  what  she  liked.  She  liked 
to  draw,  too,  and  I  got  her  a  master.  He  was  an 
Italian.  I  will  not  give  his  name.  We  always 
called  him  '  the  Master.'  A  treacherous,  insidious 
man  this  was,  and,  under  cover  of  his  profession, 
took  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  and  taught  my 
wife  to  love  him,  —  to  love  him. 

"  I  am  short  of  breath.  I  need  not  enter  into  de- 
tails as  to  how  I  found  them  out ;  but  I  did  find  them 
out.  We  were  away  on  a  sketching  expedition  when 
I  made  my  discovery.  My  rage  maddened  me,  and 
there  was  one  at  hand  who  fomented  my  madness. 
My  wife  had  a  maid,  who,  it  seemed,  had  also  loved 
this  man,  —  the  Master,  —  and  had  been  ill  treated 
and  deserted  by  him.  She  told  me  all.  She  had 
nlayed  the  part  of  go-between,  —  had  carried  letters. 
When  she  told  me  these  things,  it  was  night,  in  a 
solitary  Italian  town,  among  the  mountains.  '  He  is 
in  his  room  now,'  she  said,  '  writing  to  her.' 

"  A  fhmzy  took  possession  of  me  as  I  listened  to 
those  words.  I  am  naturally  vindictive,  —  remem- 
ber that,  —  and  now  my  longing  for  revenge  was 
like  a  thirst  Travelling  in  those  lonely  regions,  I 
was  armed ;  and,  when  the  woman  said,  '  He  is  writ- 
ing to  your  wife,'  I  laid  hold  of  my  pistols,  as  by  an 
instinct.  It  has  been  some  comfort  to  me  since, 
that  I  took  them  both.  Perhaps,  at  that  moment,  I 
may  have  meant  fairly  by  him,  —  meant  that  we 
should  fight  I  don't  know  what  I  meant,  quite. 
The  woman's  words, '  He  is  in  his  own  room  now, 
writing  to  her,'  rung  in  my  ears. 

The  sick  man  stopped  to  tike  breath.  It  s<iemed 
an  hour,  though  it  was  probably  not  more  than  two 
minutes  before  he  spoke  again. 
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"I  nianagpd  to  get  into  his  room  unobserved. 
Indeed,  he  was  altojrether  absorbed  in  what  he  was 
doing.  He  was  sitting  at  the  only  table  in  the  room, 
writing  at  a  travelling-desk,  hy  the  li^ht  of  a  single 
candle!  It  was  a  rude  dressing-table,  and  —  and 
before  him  —  exactly  before  him  —  there  was  — 
there  was  a  looking-glase. 

"  I  stole  up  behind  him  as  he  sat  and  wrote  by 
the  light  of  the  candle.  I  looked  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  letter,  and  I  read,  '  Dearest  Lucy,  my  love, 
my  darling.'  As  I  read  the  words,  I  pulled  the  trig- 
ger of  the  pistol  I  held  in  my  right  hand,  and  killed 
him,  —  killed  him,  —  but,  before  he  died,  he  looked 
up  once,  —  not  at  me,  but  at  my  image  before  him 
in  the  glass,  and  his  face  —  such  a  face  —  has  been 
there  —  eversince  —  and  mine — my  face — isgone!" 

He  fell  back  exhausted,  and  we  all  pressed  for- 
ward thinking  that  he  must  be  dead,  he  lay  so  still. 

But  he  had  not  yet  passed  away.  He  revived 
under  the  influence  of  stimulants.  He  tried  to  speak, 
and  muttered  indistinctly  from  time  to  time  words 
of  which  we  could  sometimes  make  no  sense.  We 
understood,  however,  that  he  had  been  tried  by  an 
Italian  tribunal,  and  had  been  found  guilty,  but 
with  such  extenuating  circumstances  that  his  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  imprisonment,  during,  we 
thought  we  made  out,  two  years.  Tiut  we  could 
"  not  understand  what  he  said  about  his  wife,  though 
we  gathered  that  she  was  still  alive,  from  something 
he  whispered  to  the  doctor  of  there  being  provision 
made  for  her  in  his  will. 

He  lay  in  a  doze  for  something  more  than  an 
hour  after  he  had  told  his  tale,  and  then  he  woke 
up  quite  suddenly,  as  he  had  done  when  we  had 
first  entered  the  room.  He  looked  round  uneasily 
in  all  directions,  until  his  eye  fell  on  the  looking- 
glass. 

"  I  want  it,"  he  said  hastily ;  but  I  noticed  that  he 
did  not  shudder  now,  as  it  was  brought  near. 
When  old  Masey  approached,  holding  it  in  his  hand, 
and  crying  like  a  child,  Dr.  Garden  came  forward 
and  stood  between  him  and  his  master,  tciking  the 
hand  of  poor  Strange  in  his. 

"  Is  this  wise  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Is  it  good,  do  you 
think,  to  revive  this  misery  of  your  life  now,  when 
it  is  so  near  its  close  ?  The  chastisement  of  your 
crime,"  he  added,  solemnly,  "  has  been  a  terrible 
one.  Let  us  hope  in  God's  mercy  that  your  punish- 
ment is  over." 

The  dying  man  raised  himself  with  a  last  great 
effort,  and  looked  up  at  the  doctor  with  such  an 
expression  on  his  face  as  none  of  us  had  seen  on  any 
face  before. 

"  I  do  hope  so,"  he  said  faintly ;  "  but  you  must  let 
me  have  my  way  in  this,  —  for  if,  now,  when  I  look, 
I  Bce  aright  —  once  more  —  I  shall  then  hope  yet 
more  strongly  —  for  I  shall  take  it  as  a  sign." 

The  doctor  stood  aside  without  another  word, 
when  he  heard  the  dying  man  speak  thus ;  and  the 
old  servant  drew  near,  and,  stooping  over  softly, 
held  the  looking-gla!*s  before  his  master.  Presently 
afterwanls,  we,  who  stood  around  looking  breath- 
lessly at  him,  saw  such  a  rapture  upon  his  face  as 
Icll  no  doubt  upon  our  minds  that  the  face  which 
had  haunted  him  so  long  had,  in  his  last  hour,  dis- 
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much  as  projected,  I  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a 
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railway  from  London  to  a  town  in  the  ^Midland 
Counties,  which  we  will  call  Pazelcy.  My  duties 
were  to  accompany  the  mail-train,  which  left  Faze- 
ley  at  8.15  p.  M.,and  arrived  in  London  about  raid- 
night,  and  to  return  by  the  day  mail  leaving  Lon- 
don at  10.30  the  following  morning;  after  which  I 
had  an  unbroken  night  at  Fazeley,  while  another 
clerk  discharged  the  same  round  of  work ;  and  in 
this  way  each  alternate  evening  I  was  on  duty  in 
the  railway  post-office  van.  At  first  I  suffered  a 
little  from  a  hurry  and  tremor  of  nerve  in  pursuing 
my  occupation  while  the  train  was  crashing  along 
under  bridges  and  through  tunnels  at  a  speed  which 
was  then  thought  marvellous  and  perilous ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  my  hands  and  eyes  became  ac- 
customed to  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  and  I  could 
go  through  my  business  with  the  same  despatch  and 
ease  as  in  the  post-office  of  the  country  town  where 
I  had  learned  it,  and  from  which  I  had  been  promoted 
by  the  influence  of  the  surveyor  of  the  district,  Mr. 
Huntingdon.  In  fact,  the  work  soon  fell  into  a  mo- 
notonous routine,  which,  night  after  night,  was  pur- 
sued in  an  unbroken  course  by  myself  and  the  junior 
clerk,  who  wixs  my  only  assistant ;  the  railway  post- 
office  work  not  having  then  attained  the  importance 
and  magnitude  it  now  possesses. 

Our  route  lay  through  an  agricultural  district 
containing  many  small  towns,  which  made  up  two 
or  three  bags  only ;  one  for  London ;  another  per- 
haps for  the  county  town  ;  a  third  for  the  railway 
post-office,  to  be  opened  by  us,  and  the  enclosures  to 
be  distributed  according  to  their  various  addresses. 
The  clerks  in  many  of  these  small  offices  were  wo- 
men, as  is  very  generally  the  case  still,  being  the 
daughters  and  female  relatives  of  the  nominal  post- 
master, who  transact  most  of  the  business  of  the  of- 
fice, and  whose  names  are  most  frequently  signed 
upon  the  bills  accompanying  the  bags.  I  was  a 
young  man,  and  somewhat  more  curious  in  feminine 
handwriting  than  I  am  now.  There  was  one  fami- 
ly in  particular,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  but  with 
whose  signatures  I  was  perfectly  familiar,  —  clear, 
delicate,  and  educated,  very  unlike  the  miserable 
scrawl  upon  other  letter-bills.  One  New  Year's 
eve,  in  a  moment  of  sentiment,  I  tied  a  slip  of  paper 
among  a  bundle  of  letters  for  their  office,  upon 
which  I  had  written,  "  A  happy  New  Year  to  you 
all."  The  next  evening  brought  me  a  return  of  my 
•good  wishes,  signed,  as  I  guessed,  by  three  sisters  of 
the  name  of  Clifton.  From  that  day,  every  now 
and  then,  a  sentence  or  two  as  brief  as  the  one 
above  passed  between  us,  and  the  feeling  of  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  grew  upon  me,  tiiough  I 
had  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my  fau* 
unknown  friends. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  following  October 
that  it  came  under  my  notice  that  the  then  Premier 
of  the  ministry  was  paying  an  autumn  visit  to  a  no- 
bleman, whose  country  seat  was  situated  near  a  small 
village  on  our  line  of  rail  The  Premier's  despatch- 
box,  containing,  of  course,  all  the  despatches  which  it 
was  necessary  to  send  down  to  him,  passed  between 
him  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  was,  as  usual,  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  post-office.  The  Continent 
was  just  then  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  critical  state  ; 
we  were  thought  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  an  European 
war ;  and  there  were  murmurs  floating  alx)ut,  at  the 
dispersion  of  the  ministry,  up  and  down  the  country. 
These  circumstances  made  the  charge  of  the  de- 
spatch-box the  more  intcrt^ting  to  me.  It  was  very 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  old-fashioned  work- 
boxes  used  by  ladies  before  boxes  of  polished  and 
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ornamental  wood  camo  into  vogue,  and,  like  them, 
it  was  covered  witli  red  morocco  leather,  and  it  fast- 
ened with  a  lock  and  key.  The  ilrst  time  it  came 
into  my  hands,  I  took  such  special  notice  of  it  as 
might  be  expected.  Upon  one  corner  of  the  lid  I 
detected  a  peculiar  device  scratched  slightly  upon 
it,  most  probably  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  steel  pen, 
in  such  a  moment  of  preoccupation  of  mind  as  causes 
most  of  us  to  draw  odd  lines  and  caricatured  faces 
npon  any  piece  of  paper  which  may  lie  under  our 
hand.  It  was  the  old  revolutionary  device  of  a  heart 
with  a  dagger  piercing  it ;  and  I  wondered  whether 
it  could  be  the  Prenuer,  or  one  of  his  secretaries, 
who  had  traced  it  upon  the  morocco. 

This  box  had  been  travelling  up  and  down  for 
about  ten  days,  and,  as  the  village  did  not  make  up 
a  bag  for  London,  there  being  very  few  letters  ex- 
cepting those  from  the  great  house,  the  letter-bag 
from  the  house,  and  the  despatch-box,  were  handed 
direct  into  our  travelling  post-office.     But,  in  com- 

Eliment  to  the  presence  of  the  Premier  in  the  neigb- 
orhood,  the  train,  instead  of  slackening  speed  only, 
stopped  altogether,  in  order  that  the  Premier's 
trusty  and  confidential  messenger  might  deliver  the 
important  box  into  my  own  hands,  that  its  perfect 
safety  might  be  insured.  I  had  an  undefined  sus- 
picion that  some  person  was  also  employed  to  ac- 
company the  train  up  to  London,  for  three  or  four 
times  I  had  met  with  a  foreign-looking  gentleman 
at  Euston-square,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage nearest  the  post-office  van,  and  eying  the 
heavy  bags  as  they  were  transferred  from  my  care 
to  the  custody  of  the  officials  from  the  General  Post- 
office.  But  though  I  felt  amused  and  somewhat  net- 
tled at  this  needless  precaution,  I  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  man,  except  to  observe  that  he  had  tlie 
swarthy  aspect  of  a  foreigner,  and  that  he  kept  his 
face  well  away  from  the  light  of  the  lamps.  Except 
for  these  things,  and  after  the  first  time  or  two,  the 
Premier's  despatch-bo.x  interested  me  no  more  than 
any  other  part  of  my  charge.  My  work  had  been 
doubly  monotonous  for  some  time  past,  and  I  began 
to  think  it  time  to  get  up  some  little  entertainment 
with  my  unknown  Iriencls,  the  Cliftons.  I  was  just 
thinking  of  it  as  the  train  stopped  at  the  station 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  where  they  lived,  and 
their  postman,  a  gruff,  matter-of-fact  fellow,  —  you 
could  see  it  in  everj'  line  of  his  face,  —  put  in  the 
letter-bags,  and  with  them  a  letter  addressed  to  me. 
It  was  in  an  official  envelope,  "  On  Her  M^'esty's 
Scn'ice,"  and  the  seal  was  an  official  seal.  (5n  the 
folded  paper  inside  it  (folded  officially  also)  I  read 
the  following  order :  "  Mr.  Wilco.x  is  requested  to 
permit  the  bearer,  the  daughter  of  the  postmaster 
at  Eaton,  to  see  the  workmg  of  the  railway  post- 
office  during  the  up-journey."  The  writing  I  knew 
well  as  being  that  of  one  of  the  surveyor's  clerks, 
and  the  signature  was  Mr.  Huntingclon's.  Tlie 
bean«r  of  the  order  presented  herself  at  the  door,  the 
snorting  of  the  engine  pive  notice  of  the  instant  de- 

{>arture  of  the  tram,  I  held  out  my  hand,  the  young 
ady  sprang  lightly  and  deftly  into  the  van,  and  we 
wcn^  off  again  on  our  midnight  journey. 

She  was  a  small,  slight  cn-aturc,  one  of  those  slen- 
der little  girts  one  never  thinks  of  as  being  a  woman, 
dressed  neatly  and  plainly  in  a  dark  dress,  with  a 
veil  hanging  a  little  over  her  face  and  tied  under 
her  chin  ;  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  her  ap- 
pcarance  being  a  great  mass  of  light  hair,  almost 
yellow,  which  had  got  loose  in  some  way,  and  fell 
down  her  neck  in  thick,  wavy  tresses.  She  had  a 
free,  pleasant  way  aboat  her,  not  in  tlie  least  bold  or 


forward,  which  in  a  minute  or  two  made  her  presence 
seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  As  she 
stood  beside  me  before  the  row  of  boxes  into  which 
I  was  sorting  my  letters,  she  asked  questions,  and  I 
answered  as  if  it  were  quite  an  every-day  occur- 
rence for  us  to  be  travelling  up  together  in  the  night 
mail  to  Euston-square  station.  I  blamed  myself  for 
an  idiot  that  I  had  not  sooner  made  an  opportunity 
for  visiting  my  unknown  friends  at  Eaton. 

"  Then,"  I  said,  putting  down  the  letter-bill  from 
their  own  office  before  her,  "  may  I  ask  which  of  the 
signatures  I  know  so  well  is  yours  ?  Is  it  A.  Clif- 
ton, or  ^I.  Clifton,  or  S.  Cliflon  ?  "  She  hesitated 
a  little,  and  blushed,  and  lifted  up  her  frank,  child- 
like eyes  to  mine. 

"  I  am  A.  Cliflon,"  she  towered. 

"  And  your  name  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Anne."  Then,  as  if  anxious  to  give  some  expla- 
nation to  me  of  her  present  position,  she  added,  "  I 
was  going  up  to  London  on  a  visit,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  so  nice  to  travel  in  the  post-office  to  see 
how  the  work  was  done,  and  Iklr.  Huntingdon  came 
to  survey  our  office,  and  he  said  he  would  send  me 
an  order." 

I  felt  somewhat  surprised,  for  a  stricter  martinet 
than  Mr.  Huntingdon  did  not  breathe ;  but  I 
glanced  down  at  the  small,  innocent  face  at  my 
side,  and  cordially  approved  of  his  departure  from 
ordinary  rules. 

"  Did  you  know  you  would  travel  with  me  ?  "  I 
asked,  in  a  lower  voice ;  for  Tom  MorviUe,  my  ju- 
nior, was  at  my  other  elbow. 

"  I  knew  I  should  travel  with  Mr.  Wilcox,"  she 
answered,  with  a  smile  that  made  all  my  nerves 
tingle. 

"  You  have  not  written  me  a  word  for  ages,"  said 
I,  reproachfully. 

"  You  had  better  not  talk,  or  you  11  be  making 
mistakes,"  she  replied,  in  an  arch  tone.  It  was 
quite  true ;  for,  a  sudden  confusion  coming  over 
me,  I  was  sorting  the  letters  at  random. 

AVe  were  just  then  approaching  the  small  station 
where  the  letter-bag  from  the  great  house  was  taken 
up.  The  engine  was  slackening  speed.  Miss  Clif- 
ton manifested  some  natural  and  becoming  diffi- 
dence. 

"  It  would  look  so  odd,"  she  said,  "  to  any  one  on 
the  platform,  to  see  a  girl  in  the  post-office  van  I 
And  they  could  n't  know  I  was  a  postma-ster's 
daughter,  and  had  an  order  from  Mr.  Huntingdon. 
Is  there  no  dark  comer  to  shelter  me  ?  " 

I  must  explain  to  you  in  a  word  or  two  the  con- 
struction of  the  van,  which  was  much  less  efficiently 
fitted  up  than  the  travelling  post-offices  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  was  a  reversiole  van,  with  a  door  at 
each  right-hand  comer.  At  each  door  the  letter- 
boxes were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  kind  of  screen 
about  two  feet  in  wi<lth,  which  prevented  people 
from  seeing  all  over  the  carriage  at  once.  Tlius  the 
door  at  the  far  end  of  the  van,  the  one  not  in  use 
at  the  time,  was  thrown  into  deep  shadow,  and  the 
screen  before  it  turned  it  into  a  small  niche,  where 
a  slight  little  person  like  Miss  Cliftoa  was  very  well 
concealed  from  curious  eyes.  Before  the  train  came 
within  the  light  from  the  lamps  on  the  platform,  she 
ensconced  herself  in  this  shelter.  No  one  but  I 
cohld  see  her  laughing  face,  as  she  stood  there  lean- 
ing cautiously  forward,  with  her  finger  pressed  upon 
her  rosy  lips,  peeping  at  the  messenger  who  deliv- 
ered into  mv  own  hands  the  Premier's  despitch- 
box,  while  Tom  MorviUe  receired  the  letter-bag  of 
the  great  boose. 
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"  See,"  I  said,  wlien  we  were  again  in  motion, 
and  she  had  emei^ed  from  her  concealment,  "  this 
is  the  Premier's  despatch-box,  going  back  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  There  are  some  state  secrets 
for  you,  and  ladies  are  fond  of  secrets." 

"  O,  I  know  nothing  about  politics,"  she  answered, 
indifferently,  "  and  we  have  had  that  box  through 
our  office  a  time  or  two." 

"  Did  you  ever  notice  this  mark  upon  it,"  1  asked, 
—  "a  heart  with  a  dagger  through  it  ?  "  and,  bend- 
ing down  my  face  to  hers,  I  added  a  certain  spooney 
remark,  which  I  do  not  care  to  repeat.  !Miss  Clif- 
ton tossed  her  little  head,  and  pouted  her  lips ;  but 
she  took  the  bo.x  out  of  my  hands,  and  carried  it  to 
the  lamp  nearest  the  further  end  of  the  van,  after 
which  she  put  it  down  upon  the  counter  close  beside 
the  screen,  and  I  thought  no  more  about  it.  The 
midnight  ride  was  entertaining  in  the  extreme,  for 
the  girl  was  full  of  youn^  life  and  sauciness  and 
merry  humor.  I  can  safely  aver  that  I  have  never 
been  to  an  evening's  so-called  entertainment,  which, 
to  me,  Avas  half  so  enjoyable.  It  added  also  to  the 
zest  and  keen  edge  of  the  enjoyment  to  see  her 
hasten  to  hide  herself  whenever  I  told  her  we  were 
going  to  stop  to  take  up  the  mails. 

"\Ve  had  passed  Watford,  the  last  station  at  which 
we  stopped,  before  I  became  alive  to  the  recollec- 
tion that  our  work  was  terribly  behindhand.  Miss 
Cliflon  also  became  grave,  and  sat  at  the  end  of  the 
counter  very  quiet  and  subdued,  as  if  her  frolic  were 
over,  and  it  was  possible  she  might  find  something 
to  repent  of  in  it.  I  had  told  her  we  should  stop  no 
more  until  we  reached  Euston-square  station  ;  but  to 
ray  surprise  I  felt  our  speed  decreasing,  anrl  our 
train  coming  to  a  stand-still.  I  looked  out  and 
called  to  the  guard  in  the  van  behind,  who  told  me 
he  supposed  there  was  something  on  the  line  before 
us,  and  that  we  should  go  on  in  a  minute  or  two.  I 
turned  my  head,  and  gave  this  information  to  my 
fellow-clerk  and  Miss  Cliflon. 

"  Do  you  know  where  we  are  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a 
frightened  tone. 

"  At  Camden-town,"  I  replied.  She  sprang  hast- 
ily from  her  seat,  and  came  towards  me. 

"  I  am  close  to  my  friend's  house  here,"  she  said, 
"so  it  is  a  lucky  thing  for  me.  It  is  not  five  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  station.  I  will  say  good  by  to 
you  now,  Mr.  Wilcox,  and  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  your  kindness." 

She  seemed  flurried,  and  she  held  out  both  her 
little  hands  to  me  in  an  appealing  kind  of  way,  as 
if  she  were  afraid  of  my  detaining  her  against  her 
will.  I  took  them  botli  into  mine,  pressing  them 
with  rather  more  ardor  than  was  quite  necessary. 

"  I  do  not  like  you  to  go  alone  at  this  hour,"  I 
said,  "  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  has  been  a  de- 
lightftd  time  to  me.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  upon 
you  to-morrow  morning  early,  for  I  leave  London 
at  10.30 ;  or  on  Wednesday,  when  I  shall  be  in  town 
agiun  ?  " 

"  O,"  she  answered,  hanging  her  head,  "  I  don't 
know.  I  '11  write  and  tell  mamma  how  kind  you 
have  been,  and,  and  —  but  I  must  go,  Mr,  Wilcox." 

"  I  don't  like  your  going  alone,"  I  repeated. 

"  (),  I  know  the  way  perfectly,"  she  said,  in  the 
same  Hurried  manner,  "  j)erfeetly,  thank  you.  And 
it  is  close  at  hand.     Good  by  ! " 

She  jumped  lightly  out  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
train  started  on  again  at  the  same  instant  We 
were  busy  enough,  as  you  may  suppose.  In  five 
minuttis  more  we  should  be  in  Euston-sciuare,  and 
there  was  nearly  fifteen  minutes'  work  still  to  be 


done.  Spite  of  the  enjoyment  he  had  afforded  me, 
I  mentally  anathematized  Mr.  Huntingdon  and  his 
departure  from  ordinary  rules,  and,  thrusting  Miss 
Cliflon  forcibly  out  of  my  thoughts,  I  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  gathered  up  the  registered  letters  for 
London,  tied  them  into  a  bundle  with  the  paper 
bill,  and  then  turned  to  the  comer  of  the  counter 
for  the  despatch-box. 

You  have  guessed  already  my  cursed  misfortune. 
The  Premier's  despatch-box  was  not  there.  For 
the  first  minute  or  so  I  was  in  nowise  alarmed,  and 
merely  looked  round,  upon  the  floor,  under  the 
bags,  into  the  boxes,  into  any  place  into  which  it 
could  have  fallen  or  been  deposited.  We  reached 
Euston-square  while  I  was  still  searching,  and  losing 
more  and  more  of  my  composure  every  instant. 
Tom  Morville  joined  me  in  my  quest,  and  felt  every 
bag  which  had  been  made  up  and  sealed.  The  box 
was  no  small  article  which  could  go  into  little  com- 
pass ;  it  was  certainly  twelve  inches  long,  and  more 
than  that  in  girth.  But  it  turned  up  nowhere.  I 
never  felt  nearer  fainting  than  at  that  moment. 

"Could  Miss  Cliflon  have  carried  it  off?"  sug- 
gested Tom  Morville. 

"  No,"  I  said,  indignantly  but  thoughtfully,  "  she 
could  n't  have  carried  off  such  a  bulky  thing  as  that, 
without  our  seeing  it.  It  would  not  go  into  one  of 
our  pockets,  Tom,  and  she  wore  a  tight-fitting 
jacket  that  would  not  conceal  anything." 

"  No,  she  can't  have  it,"  assented  Tom ;  "  then  it 
must  be  somewhere  about."  We  searched  again  and 
again,  turning  over  everything  in  the  van,  but  without 
success.  The  Premier's  despach-box  was  gone  ;  and 
all  we  could  do  at  first  was  to  stand  and  stare  at 
one  another.  Our  trance  of  blank  dismay  was  of 
short  duration,  for  the  van  was  assailed  by  the  post- 
men from  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  who  were  waiting 
for  our  charge.  In  a  stupor  of  bewilderment  we 
completed  our  work,  and  delivered  up  the  mails; 
then  once  more  we  confronted  one  another  with 
pale  faces,  frightened  out  of  our  seven  senses.  All 
the  scrapes  we  had  ever  been  in  (and  we  had  had 
our  usual  share  of  errors  and  blunders)  faded  into 
utter  insignificance  compared  with  this.  My  eye 
fell  upon  Mr.  Huntingdon's  order  Ij'ing  among 
some  scraps  of  waste  paper  on  the  floor,  and  I 
picked  it  up,  and  put  it  carefully,  with  its  official 
envelope,  into  my  pocket. 

"  We  can't  stay  here,"  said  Tom.  The  porters 
were  looking  in  inquisitively :  we  were  seldom  so 
long  in  quitting  our  empty  van. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  a  sudden  gleam  of  sense  darting 
across  the  blank  bewilderment  of  my  brain ;  "  no, 
we  must  go  to  head-quarters  at  once,  and  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  This  is  no  private  business, 
Tom." 

We  made  one  more  ineffectual  search,  and  then 
we  hailed  a  cab  and  drove  as  hard  as  we  could  to 
the  General  Post-office.  The  secretary  of  the  Post- 
office  was  not  there,  of  course,  but  we  obtained  the 
address  of  his  residence  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  City,  and  we  told  no  one 
of  our  misfortune,  my  idea  being  that  the  fewer  who 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  loss  the  better. 
My  judgment  was  in  the  right  there. 

We  had  to  knock  up  the  household  of  the  secre- 
tary,—  a  formidable  personage  with  whom  I  had 
never  been  brought  into  contivct  before,  —  and  in  a 
short  time  we  were  holding  a  strictly  private  and 
confidentiil  interview  with  him,  by  the  glimmer  of  a 
solitary  candle,  just  serving  to  Lght  up  his  severe 
face,  which  changed  its  expression  several  times  as 
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I  narrated  the  calamity.  It  was  too  stupendous  for 
rebuke,  and  I  fancied  his  eyes  softened  with  some- 
thing like  conimisemtion  as  he  gazed  upon  us. 
After  a  short  interval  of  deliberation,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  accompanying  us  to  the  residence  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  State ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  driving  back  again  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 
London.  It  was  not  far  off  the  hour  for  the  morn- 
ing delivery  of  letters  when  we  reached  our  desti- 
nation ;  but  the  atmosphere  was  yellow  with  fog,  and 
we  could  see  nothing  as  we  passed  along  in  almost 
utter  silence,  for  neither  of  us  ventured  to  speak, 
and  the  secretary  only  made  a  brief  remark  now 
and  then.  Wo  drove  up  to  some  dwelling  en- 
veloped in  fog,  and  we  were  left  in  the  cao  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  while  our  secretary  went  in. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  summoned  to  an 
apartment  where  there  was  seated  at  a  large  desk 
a  small  spare  man,  with  a  great  head,  and  eyes 
deeply  sunk  under  the  brows.  There  was  no  form 
of  introduction,  of  course,  and  we  could  only  guess 
who  he  might  be ;  but  we  were  requested  to  repeat 
our  statement,  and  a  few  shrewd  questions  were 

Eut  to  us  by  the  stranger.  We  were  eager  to  put 
im  in  i)ossession  of  everything  we  knew  ;  but  that 
was  little  beyond  the  fact  that  the  despatch-box 
was  lost. 

"  That  young  person  must  have  taken  it,"  he 
said. 

'*  She  could  not,  sir,"  I  answered,  positively,  but 
deferentially.  "  She  wore  the  tightest-fitting  pelisse 
I  ever  saw,  and  she  gave  me  both  her  hands  when 
she  said  good  by.  She  could  not  possibly  have  it 
concealed  aboat  her.  It  would  not  go  into  my 
pocket." 

"  How  did  she  come  to  travel  up  with  you  in  the 
Tan,  sir  V  "  he  asked,  severely. 

I  gave  him  for  answer  the  order  signed  by  Mr. 
Huntingdon.  He  and  our  secretary  scanned  it 
closely. 

"  It  is  Huntingdon's  signature  without  doubt," 
said  the  latter.  "  I  could  swear  to  it  anywhere. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  circi^mstance  ! " 

It  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  The  two 
retired  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  they  stayed 
for  another  half-hour,  and  when  they  returned  to 
us  their  faces  still  bore  an  aspect  of  grave  perplex- 
ity. 

Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Morville,"  said  our  secreta- 
ry-, <■'■  it  is  expedient  that  this  affair  should  be  kept 
inviolably  secret.  You  must  even  be  careful  not  to 
hint  that  you  hold  any  secret.  You  did  well  not  to 
announce  your  loss  at  the  Post-office ;  and  I  shall 
cause  it  to  be  understood  that  you  had  instructions 
to  take  the  despatch-box  direct  to  its  destination. 
Your  business  now  is  to  find  the  young  woman, 
and  return  with  her  not  later  than  six  o'clock  this 
afternoon  to  my  office  at  the  General  Post-office. 
What  other  steps  we  think  it  requisite  to  take,  you 
need  know  notliing  about ;  the  less  you  know,  the 
better  for  yourselves." 

Another  gleam  of  commiseration  in  his  official 
eye  made  our  hearts  sink  within  us.  tWe  departed 
promptly,  and,  with  that  instinct  of  wisdom,  which 
at  times  dictates  infallibly  what  course  we  should 
pursue,  we  decided  our  line  of  action.  Tom  Mor- 
ville was  to  go  down  to  Camden-town,  and  inquire 
at  every  house  for  Miss  Clifton,  while  I  —  there 
would  be  just  time  for  it  —  was  to  run  down  to 
Eaton  by  train,  and  obtain  her  exact  address  fivm 
her  i)arents.  We  agreed  to  meet  at  the  General 
Post-office  at  half  past  five,  if  I  oould  poflsibly  reach 


it  by  tliat  time ;  but  in  any  case  Tom  was  to  report 
himself  to  the  secretary,  and  account  for  my  absence. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  station  at  Eaton,  I  found 
that  I  had  only  forty-five  minutes  before  the  up- 
train  went  by.  The  town  was  nearly  a  mile  away, 
but  I  made  all  the  haste  I  could  to  reach  it.  I  was 
not  surprised  to  find  the  post-office  in  connection 
with  a  Dookseller's  shop,  and  I  saw  a  pleasant,  el- 
derly lady  seated  behind  the  counter,  while  a  tall, 
dark-haired  girl  was  sitting  at  some  work  a  little 
out  of  sight.     I  introtluced  myself  at  once. 

"  I  am  Frank  Wilcox,  of  the  railway  post-office, 
and  I  have  just  run  down  to  Eaton  to  obtain  some 
information  from  you." 

"  Certainly.  We  know  you  well  by  name,"  was 
the  reply,  given  in  a  cordial  manner,  which  waa 
particularly  pleasant  to  me. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  give  me  the  address  of 
Miss  Anne  Clifton  in  Camden-town  ?  "  I  said. 

"Miss  Anne  Clifton  ?"  ejaculated  the  lady. 

"  Yes.  Your  daughter,  I  presume.  Who  went 
up  to  London  last  night." 

"  I  have  no  daughter  Anne,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
Anne  Clifton ;  and  my  daughters  are  named  Mary 
and  Susan.     This  is  my  daughter  Mary." 

The  tall  dark-haired  girl  had  left  her  seat,  and 
now  stood  beside  her  mother.  Certainly  she  was 
very  unlike  the  small  golden-haired  coquette  who 
had  travelled  up  to  London  with  me  as  Anne  Clif- 
ton. 

"Madam,"  I  said,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  "is 
your  other  daughter  a  slender  little  creature,  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  this  young  lady  ?  ' 

"  No,"  she  answered,  laughing ;  "  Susan  is  both 
taller  and  darker  than  Jifciry.  Call  Susan,  my 
dear." 

In  a  few  seconds  !Miss  Susan  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  I  had  the  three  before  me, —  A.  Clifton, 
S.  Clifton,  and  M.  Clifton.  There  was  no  other  girl 
in  the  family ;  and  when  I  described  the  young  lady 
who  had  travelled  under  their  name,  they  could  not 
think  of  any  one  in  the  town  —  it  was  a  small  one 
—  who  answered  my  description,  or  who  had  gone 
on  a  visit  to  London.  I  had  no  time  to  spare,  and 
I  hurried  back  to  the  station,  just  catching  the  train 
as  it  left  the  platform.  At  the  appointed  hour  I 
met  Morville  at  the  General  Post-office ;  and,  threatl- 
ing  the  long  passages  of  the  secretary's  offices,  we  at 
length  found  ourselves  anxiously  waiting  in  an  ante- 
room, until  we  were  called  into  his  presence.  Mor- 
ville had  discovered  nothing,  except  that  the  por- 
ters and  policemen  at  Camden-town  station  had 
seen  a  young  lady  pass  out  last  night,  attended  by 
a  swarthy  man  who  looked  like  a  foreigner,  and 
carried  a  small  black  portmanteau. 

I  scarcely  know  how  long  we  waited.  It  might 
have  been  years ;  for  I  was  cons«'ious  of  an  ever- 
increasing  difficulty  in  commanding  my  thought«, 
or  fixing  them  iipon  the  subject  wiiirTi  had  engrosse<l 
them  all  day.  I  had  not  tasted  food  for  twenty-four 
hours,  nor  closed  my  eyes  for  thirty-six,  while,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  time,  my  nervous  system  had 
bi'en  on  full  strain. 

Presently  the  summons  came,  and  I  was  ushered, 
first,  into  the  inner  apartment  There  .«<.it  five  gen- 
tlemen round  a  table,  which  was  strewed  with  a 
numljer  of  documentii.  There  were  the  Secretary 
of  St;ite,  whom  we  had  seen  in  the  morning,  our 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Huntingdon ;  the  fourth  was  a 
fine-looking  man,  whom  I  afterwards  l^ncw  to  be  the 
Premier ;  the  fifth  I  recognized  as  our  great  chief, 
the  Postmaster-General.    It  was  an  august  assem- 
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blacf   to  me,  and  I  bowed  low ;  but  my  head  was 
di/>    ,  and  my  throat  parched. 

••  idr.  Wilcox,"  said  our  secretary,  "  you  will  tell 
these  gentlemen  again  the  circumstances  of  the  loss 
yon  reported  to  me  this  morning." 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  to  steady 
myself,  and  went  through  the  narration  for  the  third 
time,  passing  over  sundry  remarks  made  by  myself 
to  the  young  lady.  That  done,  I  added  the  account 
of  my  expedition  to  Eaton,  and  the  certainty  at 
which  I  had  arrived  that  my  fellow-traveller  was  not 
the  person  slie  repre-sented  herself  to  be.  After 
which,  I  inquired  with  indescribable  anxiety  if  Mr. 
Huntingdon's  order  were  a  forgery  ? 

"  I  cannot  tell,  Mr.  Wilcox,"  said  that  gentleman, 
taking  the  order  into  his  hands,  and  regarding  it 
with  an  air  of  extreme  perplexity.  "  I  could  have 
sworn  it  was  mine,  hail  it  been  attached  to  any  other 
document.  I  think  Forbes's  handwriting  is  not  so 
well  imitated.  But  it  is  the  very  ink  I  use,  and 
mine  is  a  peculiar  signature." 

It  was  a  very  peculiar  and  old-fashioned  signa- 
ture, with  a  flourish  underneath  it  not  unlike  a  whip- 
handle,  with  the  l£ish  caught  round  it  in  the  middle ; 
but  that  did  not  make  it  the  more  difficult  to  forge, 
as  I  humbly  suggested.  Mr.  Huntingdon  ivi'ote  his 
name  upon  a  paper,  and  two  or  three  of  the  gentle- 
men tried  to  imitate  the  flourish,  but  vainly.  They 
gave  it  up  with  a  smile  upon  their  grave  faces. 

"  You  have  been  careful  not  to  let  a  hint  of  this 
matter  drop  from  you,  Mr.  Wilcox  ?  "  said  the  Post- 
master-General. 

"  Not  a  syllable,  my  lord,"  I  answered. 

"  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  secret 
should  be  kept.  You  would  be  removed  from  the 
temptation  of  telling  it,  if  you  had  an  appointment 
in  some  office  abroad.  The  packet-agency  at  Alex- 
andria is  vacant,  and  I  will  have  you  appointed  to 
it  at  once." 

It  would  be  a  good  advance  from  my  present  sit- 
uation, and  would  doubtless  prove  a  stepping-stone 
to  other  and  better  appointments ;  but  I  had  a 
mother  living  at  Fazeley,  bedridden  and  paralytic, 
who  had  no  pleasure  in  existence,  except  having 
me  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  ner.  My 
head  was  growing  more  and  more  dizzy,  and  a 
strange  vagueness  was  creeping  over  me. 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  muttered,  "  I  have  a  bedriddco 
mother  whom  I  cannot  leave.  I  was  not  to  blame, 
gentlemen."  I  fancied  there  was  a  stir  and  move- 
ment at  the  table,  but  my  eyes  were  dim,  and  in  an- 
other second  I  liad  lost  consciousness. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
I  found  that  Mr.  Huntingdon  was  kneeling  on  the 
floor  beside  me,  supporting  my  head,  while  our  sec- 
retary held  a  glass  of  wine  to  my  lips.  I  rallied  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  staggered  to  my  feet ;  but 
the  two  gentlemen  placed  me  in  the  chair  against 
which  I  had  been  leaning,  and  insisted  upon  my 
finishing  the  wine  before  I  tried  to  speak. 

"  I  have  not  tasted  food'all  day,"  I  said,  faintly. 

"  Then,  my  good  fellow,  you  shall  go  home  im- 
mediately," said  the  Postmaster-General ;  "  but  be 
on  your  guard !  Not  a  word  of  this  must  escape 
you.     Are  you  a  married  man  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord,"  I  answered. 
**  So  much  tlie  bettor,"  he  added,  smiling.     "  You 
can  keep  a  secret  from  your  mother,  I  dare  say. 
We  rely  upon  your  honor." 

The  secretary  then  rang  a  bell,  and  I  was  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  messenger  who  answered 
it ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  being  conveyed  in  a 


cab  to  my  London  lodgings.  A  week  afterwards, 
Tom  Morville  was  sent' out  to  a  post-office  in  Can- 
ada, where  he  settled  down,  married,  and  is  still 
living,  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  position,  as  he  oc- 
casionally informs  me  by  letter.  For  myself,  I  re- 
mained, as  I  desired,  in  my  old  post  as  travelling- 
clerk  until  the  death  of  my  mother,  which  occurred 
some  ten  or  twelve  months  afterwards.  I  w:is  then 
promoted  to  an  appointment  as  a  clerk  in  charge, 
upon  the  first  vacancy. 

The  business  of  the  clerks  in  charge  is  to  take 
possession  of  any  post-office  in  the  kingdom,  upon 
the  death  or  resignation  of  the  post-master,  or  when 
circumstances  of  suspicion  cause  his  suspension  from 
office.  My  new  duties  carried  me  three  or  four  times 
into  Mr.  Huntingdon's  district.  Tliough  that  gen- 
tleman and  I  never  exchanged  a  word  with  regard 
to  the  mysterious  loss  in  which  we  had  both  had  an 
innocent  share,  he  distinguished  me  with  peculiar 
favor,  and  more  than  once  invited  me  to  visit  him 
at  his  own  house.  He  lived  alone,  having  but  one 
daughter,  who  had  married,  somewhat  against  his 
will,  one  of  his  clerks,  —  the  Jlr.  Forbes  whose  hand- 
writing had  been  so  successfully  imitated  in  the  of- 
ficial order  presented  to  me  by  the  self-styled  Miss 
Anne  Clifton.  (By  the  way,  I  may  here  mention, 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story,  that  my 
accjuaintance  with  the  Cliftons  had  ripened  into  an 
intimacy,  which  resulted  in  my  engagement  and 
marriage  to  Mary.) 

It  would  be  beside  my  purpose  to  specify  the  pre- 
cise number  of  years  which  elapsed  before  I  was  once 
again  summoned  to  the  secretary's  private  apart- 
ment, where  I  found  him  closeted  with  Mr.  Ilunt- 
injjdon.  Mr.  Huntingdon  shook  hands  with  unof- 
ficial cordiality ;  and  then  the  secretary  proceeded 
to  state  the  business  on  hand. 

"  Mr.  Wilcox,  you  remember  our  oflTer  to  place 
you  in  office  in  Alexandria  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  It  has  been  a  troublesome  office,"  he  continued, 
almost  pettishly.  "  We  sent  out  Air.  Forbes  only 
six  months  ago,  on  account  of  his  health,  which  re- 
quired a  warmer  climate,  and  now  his  medical  man 
reports  that  his  life  is  not  worth  three  weeks'  pur- 
chase." 

Ujxjn  Mr.  Huntingdon's  face  there  rested  an  ex- 
pression of  profound  anxiety ;  and  as  the  secretar}- 
paused  he  siddressed  himself  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Wilcox,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  sohciting, 
as  a  personal  favor,  that  you  should  be  sent  out  to 
take  charge  of  the  packet  agency,  in  order  that  ray 
daughter  may  have  some  one  at  hand  to  befriend 
her,  and  manage  her  business  affairs  for  her.  You 
are  not  pei-sonally  acquainted  with  her,  but  I  know 
I  can  trust  her  with  you." 

"You  may,  Mr.  Huntingdon,"  I  said,  warmly. 
"  I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  aid  Mrs.  Forbes.  When 
do  you  wish  me  to  start  ?  " 

"  How  soon  can  you  be  ready  ? "  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

"  To-morrow^orning." 

I  was  not  married  then,  and  I  anticipated  no 
delay  in  setting  ofl".  Nor  was  there  any.  I  trav- 
elled with  the  overland  mail  through  France  to 
Marseilles,  embarked  in  a  vessel  for  Alexandria,  and 
in  a  few  days  from  the  time  I  first  heard  of  my  des- 
tination set  foot  in  the  office  there.  All  the  postal 
arrangements  had  fallen  into  considerable  irregu- 
larity and  confusion  ;  for,  as  I  was  informed  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival,  Mr  Forbes  had  been  in  a 
dying  condition  for  the  last  week,  and  of  course  the 
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absence  of  a  master  bad  borne  tlio  usual  results.  I 
took  i'unual  posseesion  of  tlie  ofRce,  suul  then,  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  clerks,  I  protx'edcd  to  the 
dwelling;;  of  the  unfortunate  postmaster  and  his  no 
less  unfortunate  wiie. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  narrative  to  in- 
dulge in  any  traveller's  tales  about  the  strange  place 
where  I  wiis  so  unexpectedly  located.  SufHce  it  to 
say,  that  the  darkened,  sultry  room  into  which  I  was 
shown,  on  infjuiring  for  Mrs.  Forbes,  was  bare  of 
furniture,  and  destitute  of  all  those  little  tokens  of  re- 
finement and  taste  which  make  our  English  parlors  so 
ple;tsant  to  the  eye.  There  was,  however,  a  piano 
lu  one  of  the  dark  corners  of  the  room,  open,  and 
with  a  sheet  of  music  on  it.  While  I  waited  fbr  Mrs. 
Forbes's  appearance,  I  strolled  idly  up  to  the  piano 
to  see  what  music  it  might  be.  The  next  moment 
my  eye  fell  upon  an  antique  red  morocco  work-box 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  piano,  —  a  work-box  evi- 
dently, for  the  lid  was  not  closely  shut,  and  a  few 
threads  of  silk  and  cotton  were  hanging  out  of  it. 
In  a  kind  of  dream,  —  for  it  was  difhcult  to  believe 
that  the  occurrence  was  a  ilict, —  I  carried  the  box 
to  the  darkened  window,  and  there,  plain  in  my 
sight,  was  the  device  scratched  upon  the  leather  : 
the  revolutionary  symbol  of  a  heart  with  a  dagger 
through  it.  I  had  found  the  Premier's  despatch-box 
in  the  parlor  of  the  packet-agent  of  Alexandria ! 

I  sto(xl  for  some  minutes  with  that  dream-like 
feeling  upon  me,  gazing  at  the  box  in  the  dim  ob- 
scure light.  It  could  not  be  real !  My  fancy  must 
be  playmg  a  trick  upon  me !  But  the  sound  of  a 
light  step  —  for,  light  as  it  was,  I  heard  it  distinctly 
as  it  approached  the  room  —  broke  my  trance,  and 
I  hastened  to  replace  the  box  on  the  piano,  and  to 
stoop  down  OB  if  examining  the  music,  before  the 
door  opened.  I  had  not  sent  in  my  name  to  Mrs. 
Forbes,  for  I  did  not  suppose  that  she  was  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  nor  could  she  see  me  distinctly,  as  I 
stood  in  the  gloom.  But  I  could  see  her.  She  had 
the  slight  slender  figure,  the  childlike  face,  and  the 
fair  hair  of  Miss  Anne  Clifton.  She  came  quickly 
across  the  room,  holding  out  both  her  hands  in  a 
childish,  appealing  numner. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  waited,  in  a  tone  that  went  straight  to 
my  heart,  *'  he  is  dead !     He  has  just  died ! " 

It  was  no  time  then  to  speak  about  the  red  mo- 
rocco work-box.  This  little  childish  creature,  who 
did  not  look  a  day  older  than  when  I  had  last  seen 
her  in  my  travelUng  post-oflice,  was  a  widow  in  a 
strange  land,  far  away  from  any  friend  save  myself. 
I  had  brought  her  a  letter  from  her  father.  The 
first  duties  that  devolved  u|K)n  me  were  those  of  her 
husband's  interment,  which  had  to  take  place  im- 
mediately. Three  or  four  weeks  elapsed  before  I 
could,  witli  any  humanity,  enter  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  her  mysterious  complicity  in  the  daring  theft 
practised  on  the  government  and  the  post-office. 

I  did  not  see  the  despatch-box  again.  In  the 
midst  of  her  new  and  vehement  griet,  Mrs.  Forbes 
had  the  precaution  to  remove  it  before  I  was  ush- 
ered again  into  the  room  where  I  had  discovered  it. 
I  was  at  some  trouble  to  hit  upon  any  plan  by  which 
to  gain  a  second  sight  of  it ;  but  I  waa  roaolved  that 
Mrs.  Forbes  should  not  leave  Alexandria  without 
giving  me  a  full  explanation.  \Ve  wen;  waiting  for 
remittances  and  instructions  from  England,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  violence  of  her  grief  abate<l,  ami 
she  recovered  a  good  share  of  her  ohl  buoyancy  and 
loveliness,  which  had  so  delighted  me  on  my  first 
acquaintance  with  her.  As  her  demands  upon  my 
sympathy  weakened,  my  cuiioeity  grew  stronger, 


and  at  last  mastered  me.     I  carried  with  me  a  net- 
ted pui-se  which  required  mending,  and  I  asked  her 
to  catch  up  the  broken  meshes  while  I  waited  for  it. 
"  I  will  tell  your  maid  to  bring  your  work-box,"  I 
said,  going  to  the  door  and   calling  the  servant. 
"  Your  mistress  has  a  red  morocco  work-box,"  I  said 
to  her,  as  she  answered  my  summons. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied. 
"  Where  is  it  ?  " 
"  In  her  bedroom,"  she  said. 
"  Mrs.  Forbes  wishes  it  brought  here."    I  turned 
back  into  the  room.     Mrs.  Forbes  ha<l  gone  deadly 
pale,'  but  her  eyes  looked  sullen,  and   her  teeth 
were  clenched  under  her  lips  with  an  expression  of 
stubbornnfss.     The  maid  brought  the  work-box.     I 
walked,  with  it  in  my  hands,  up  to  the  aofsL  where 
she  was  seated. 

"  You  remember  this  mark  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  think 
neither  of  us  can  ever  foi^et  it." 

She  did  not  answer  by  word,  but  there  was  a  very 
intelligent  gleam  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  Now,"  I  continued,  softly,  "  I  promised  your 
father  to  befriend  you,  and  1  am  not  a  man  to  for- 
get a  promise.  But  you  must  tell  me  the  whole 
simple  truth." 

I  was  compelled  to  reason  with  her,  and  to  urge 
her  for  some  time.  I  confess  I  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
mind her  that  there  was  an  English  consul  at  Alex- 
andria, to  whom  I  could  resort.  At  last  she  opened 
her  stubborn  lips,  and  the  whole  story  came  out, 
mingled  with  sobs  and  showers  of  tears. 

She  had  been  in  love  with  Alfred,  she  said,  and 
they  were  too  poor  to  marry,  and  papa  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing.  She  was  always  in  want  of 
money,  she  Avas  kept  so  short ;  and  they  promised 
to  give  her  such  a  great  sum  —  a  vast  sum  —  five 
hundred  pounds. 

"  But  who  bribed  you  ?  "  I  inquired. 
A  foreign  gentleman  whom  she  had  met  in  Lon- 
don, called  Monsieur  Bonnard.  It  was  a  French 
name,  but  she  was  not  sure  that  he  was  a  French- 
man. He  talked  to  her  about  her  father  being  a 
surveyor  in  the  post-oflice,  and  asked  her  a  great 
number  of  questions.  A  few  weeks  after,  she  met 
him  in  their  own  town  by  accident,  —  she  and  Mr. 
Forbes ;  and  Alfred  had  a  long  private  talk  with 
him,  and  they  came  to  her,  and  told  her  she  could 
help  them  verj'  much.  They  asked  her  if  slie  could  ' 
be  brave  enough  to  carry  off  a  little  red  box  out  of 
the  travelling  po.st-o{fi(ie,  containing  nothing  but  pa- 
pers. After  a  while  she  con.sented.  When  she  had 
confessed  so  much  under  compulsion,  Mrs.  Forbes 
seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  narrative,  and 
went  on  fluently. 

"  We  required  papa's  signature  to  the  order,  and 
we  did  not  know  now  to  get  it.  Luckily  be  had  a 
fit  of  tlie  gout,  and  was  very  peevish  ;  and  I  had  to 
read  over  a  lot  of  official  papers  to  him,  and  then 
he  signed  them.  One  of  the  papers  I  read  twice, 
and  8Up[>ed  the  order  into  its  place  after  the  second 
reading.  I  thought  I  should  nave  died  with  fright; 
but  just  then  he  was  in  great  pain,  and  glad  to  get 
his  work  over.  I  made  an  excuse  that  I  was  going 
to  visit  my  aunt  at  Bivkbv,  but,  instead  of  going  there 
direct,  we  contrived  to  be  at  the  station  at  Eaton  a 
minute  or  two  Ixjfore  the  mail-train  came  up.  I  kept 
outside  the  station  door  till  wo  hc<-ird  the  whistle, 
and  just  tlicn  the  postman  eanic  running  down  the 
road,  and  I  followed  him  straight  through  the  book- 
ing-office, and  asked  him  to  give  yoa  the  order,  which 
I  put  into  his  hand.  He  scarcely  saw  me.  I  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Monsieur  Bonnard's  face  through 
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the  window  of  the  compartment  next  the  van,  when 
Alfred  had  gone.  They  had  promised  me  that  the 
train  should  stop  at  Camdeli-town  if  I  could  only 
keep  your  attention  engaged  until  then.  You  know 
how  I  succeeded." 

"  But  how  did  you  dispose  of  the  box  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  You  could  not  have  concealed  it  about  you ;  that 
I  am  sure  of." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  "  nothing  was  easier.  Monsieur 
Bonnard  had  described  the  van  to  me,  and  you  re- 
member I  put  the  box  down  at  the  end  of  the  coun- 
ter, close  to  the  corner  where  I  hid  myself  at  every 
station.  There  was  a  door  with  a  window  in  it,  and 
I  asked  if  I  might  have  the  window  open,  as  the  van 
was  too  warm  lor  me.  I  believe  Monsieur  Bonnard 
could  have  taken  it  from  me  by  only  leaning  through 
his  window,  but  he  preferred  stepping  out,  and  tak- 
ing it  from  my  hand,  just  as  the  train  was  leaving 
AVatford,  —  on  the  far  side  of  the  carriages,  you  un- 
derstand. It  was  the  last  station,  and  the  train 
came  to  a  stand  at  Camden-town.  After  all,  the 
box  was  not  out  of  your  sight  more  than  twenty 
minutes  before  you  missed  it.  Monsieur  Bonnard 
and  I  hurried  out  of  the  station,  and  Alfred  followed 
us.  The  box  was  forced  open,  —  the  lock  has  never 
been  mended,  for  it  was  a  peculiar  one,  —  and  Mon- 
sieur Bonnard  took  possession  of  the  papers.  He 
left  the  box  with  me,  after  putting  inside  it  a  roll  of 
notes.  Alfred  and  I  were  married  next  morning, 
and  I  went  back  to  my  aunt's ;  but  we  did  not  tell 
papa  of  our  marriage  for  three  or  four  months.  That 
IS  the  story  of  my  red  morocco  work-box." 

She  smiled  with  the  provoking  mirthfulness  of  a 
mischievous  child.  There  was  one  point  still,  on 
which  my  curiosity  was  unsatisfied. 

*'  Did  you  know  what  the  despatches  were  about  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  O  no  !  "  she  answered ;  "  I  never  understood 
politics  in  the  least.  I  knew  nothing  about  them. 
Monsieur  did  not  say  a  word  ;  he  did  not  even  look 
at  the  papers  wliile  we  were  by.  I  would  never, 
never,  have  taken  a  registered  letter,  or  anything 
with  money  in  it,  you  know.  But  all  those  papers 
could  be  written  again  quite  easily.  You  must  not 
think  me  a  thief,  Mr.  Wilcox  ;  there  was  nothing 
worth  money  among  the  papers." 

"  They  were  worth  five  hundred  pounds  to  you," 
I  said.     "  Did  you  ever  see  Bonnard  again  ?  " 

"  Never  again,"  she  replied.  "  He  said  he  was 
going  to  return  to  his  native  country.  I  don't  think 
Bonnard  was  his  real  name." 

Most  likely  not,  I  thought ;  but  I  said  no  more  to 
Mrs.  Forbes.  Once  again  I  was  involved  in  a  great 
perplexity  about  this  afl'air.  It  was  clearly  my  duty 
to  report  the  discovery  at  head-quarters,  but  I  shrank 
from  doing  so.  One  of  the  chief  culprits  was  .al- 
ready gone  to  another  judgment  than  that  of  man  ; 
several  years  had  obliterated  all  traces  of  Monsieur 
Bonnard;  and  the  only  victim  of  justice  would  be 
this  poor  little  dupe  of  the  two  greater  criminals. 
At  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  send  the  whole 
of  the  particulars  to  Mr.  Huntingdon  himself;  and  I 
wrote  them  to  him,  without  remark  or  comment.' 

The  answer  that  came  to  Mrs.  Forbes  and  me  in 
Alexandria  was  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
don's sudden  death  of  some  disease  of  the  heart,  on 
the  day  which  I  calculated  would  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  my  communication.  Mrs.  Forbes  was 
again  overwhcilmed  with  apparently  heart-rending 
sorrow  and  remorse.  The  income  left  to  her  was 
something  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
The  secretary  of  the  post-oJfice,  who  had  been  a  per- 


sonal friend  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  was  his  sole 
executor;  and  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  con- 
taining one  for  Mrs.  Forbes,  which  recommended 
her,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  to  fix  upon 
some  residence  abroad,  and  not  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. She  fancied  she  would  like  the  seclusion  and 
quiet  of  a  convent ;  and  I  made  arrangements  for 
her  to  enter  one  in  Malta,  where  she  would  still  be 
under  British  protection.  I  left  Alexandria  myself 
on  the  arrival  of  another  packet-agent ;  and  on  my 
return  to  London  I  had  a  private  interview  with  the 
secretary.  I  found  that  there  was  no  need  to  in- 
form him  of  the  circumstances  I  have  related  to  you, 
as  he  had  taken  possession  of  all  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
don's papers.  In  consideration  of  his  ancient  friend- 
ship, and  of  the  escape  of  those  who  most  merited 
punishment,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  quite  as  well  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  1  delivered  a 
message  which  Mrs.  Forbes  had  emphatically  in- 
trusted to  me. 

"  Mrs.  Forbes  wished  me  to  impress  upon  your 
mind,"  I  said,  "  that  neither  she  nor  Mr.  Forbes 
would  have  been  guilty  of  this  misdemeanor  if  they 
had  not  been  very  much  in  love  with  one  another, 
and  very  much  in  want  of  money." 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  the  secretary,  with  a  smile,  "  if 
Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  shorter,  the  fate  of  the 
world  would  have  been  different !  " 

NO.  5  BRANCH  LINE. 
THE  ENGINEER. 

His  name,  sir,  was  Matthew  Price  ;  mine  is  Ben- 
jamin Hardy.  We  were  born  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other ;  bred  up  in  the  same  village  ;  taught  at 
the  same  school.  I  cannot  remember  tne  time  when 
we  were  not  close  friends.  Even  as  boys,  we  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  quarrel.  We  had  not  a  thought, 
we  had  not  a  possession,  that  was  not  in  common. 
We  would  have  stood  by  each  other,  fearlessly,  to 
the  death.  It  was  such  a  friendship  as  one  reads 
about  sometimes  in  books :  fast  and  firm  as  the  great 
Tors  upon  our  native  moorlands,  true  as  the  sun  in 
the  heavens. 

The  name  of  our  village  was  Chadleigh.  Lifted 
high  above  the  pasture  flats  which  stretched  away  at 
our  feet  like  a  measureless  green  lake  and  melted 
into  mist  on  the  fiirthest  horizon,  it  nestled,  a  tiny 
stone-built  hamlet,  in  a  sheltered  hollow  about  mid- 
way between  the  plain  and  the  plateau.  Above  us, 
rising  ridge  beyond  ridge,  slope  beyond  slojjc,  spread 
the  mountainous  moor-country,  bare  and  bleak  for 
the  most  part,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  culti- 
vated field  or  hardy  plantation,  and  crowned  highest 
of  all  with  masses  of  huge  gray  crag,  abrupt,  isoliitcd, 
hoary,  and  older  than  the  deluge.  These  wore  the 
Tors,  —  Druids'  Tor,  King's  Tor,  Castle  Tor,  and  the 
like ;  sacred  places,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  ancient 
time,  where  crownings,  burnings,  human  sacrifices, 
and  all  kinds  of  bloody  heathen  rites  were  performed. 
Bones,  too,  had  been  found  there,  and  arrow-heads, 
and  ornaments  of  gold  and  glass.  I  had  a  vague 
awe  of  the  Tors  in  those  boyish  days,  and  would  not 
have  gone  near  them  after  dark  for  the  heaviest 
bribe. 

I  have  said  that  we  were  born  in  the  same  vil- 
lage. He  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  named 
William  Price,  and  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  seven  ; 
I  was  the  only  child  of  Ephraim  Hardy,  the  Chad- 
leigh blacksmith  —  a  well-known  man  in  those  parts, 
whose  memory  is  not  forgotten  to  this  day.    Just  so 
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far  as  a  farmer  is  supposed  to  bo  a  bigger  man  than 
a  blacksmith,  Mat's  father  might  be  said  to  have  a 
better  standing  than  mine  ;  but  AVillLim  Price,  with 
his  small  holding  and  his  seven  boys,  was,  in  fact,  as 
poor  as  many  a  day-laborer ;  whilst  the  blacksmith, 
well-to-do,  bustling,  popular,  and  open-handed,  was 
a  person  of  some  importance  in  the  place.  All  this, 
however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mat  and  myself 
It  never  occurred  to  either  of  us  that  his  jacket  was 
out  at  elbows,  or  that  our  mutual  funds  came  alto- 
gether from  my  pocket.  It  was  enough  for  us  that 
we  sat  on  the  same  school-bench,  conned  our  tasks 
from  the  same  primer,  fought  each  other's  battles, 
8creene<l  each  other's  faults,  fished,  nutted,  played 
truant,  robbed  orchards  and  birds'  nests  together,  and 
spent  every  half-hour,  authorized  or  stolen,  in  each 
other's  society.  It  was  a  happy  time  ;  but  it  could 
not  go  on  forever.  My  father,  being  prosperous, 
resolved  to  put  me  forward  in  the  world.  I  must 
know  more,  and  do  better,  than  himself  The  forge 
was  not  good  enough,  the  little  world  of  Chadleigh 
not  wide  enough,  for  me.  Thus  it  happened  that  I 
was  still  swingmg  the  satchel  when  Mat  was  whis- 
tling at  the  plough,  and  that  at  last,  when  my  future 
course  was  shaped  out,  we  were  separated,  as  it  then 
seemed  to  us,  for  life.  For,  blacksmith's  son  as  I 
was,  furnace  and  forge,  in  some  form  or  other,  pleased 
me  best,  and  I  chose  to  be  a  working  engineer.  So 
my  father  by  and  by  apprenticed  me  to  a  Birming- 
ham iron-master ;  and,  having  bidden  farewell  to  Mat 
and  Chadleigh,  and  the  gray  old  Tors  in  the  shadow 
of  which  I  had  spent  all  the  days  of  my  life,  I  turned 
my  face  northward,  and  went  over  into  "  liie  Black 
country." 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  story. 
How  I  worked  out  the  term  of  my  apprenticeship ; 
how,  when  I  had  served  nry'  full  time  and  become  a 
skilled  workm.an,  I  took  Mat  from  the  plough  and 
brought  him  over  to  the  Black  Country,  sharing 
with  him  lodging,  wages,  experience,  —  all,  in  short, 
that  I  had  to  give ;  how  he,  naturally  quick  to  learn 
and  brimful  of  quiet  energy,  worked  his  way  up  a 
step  at  a  time,  and  came  by  and  by  to  be  a  "  first 
hand "  in  his  own  department ;  how,  during  all 
these  years  of  change,  and  trial,  and  effort,  the  old 
bojnsh  affection  never  wavered  or  weakened,  but 
went  on,  growing  with  our  growth  and  strengthening 
with  our  strenjjth  —  are  facts  which  I  need  do  no 
more  than  outline  in  this  place. 

Alx)ut  this  time  —  it  will  be  remembered  that  I 
speak  of  the  days  when  Mat  and  I  were  on  the 
bright  side  of  thirty  —  it  happened  that  our  firm 
contracted  to  supply  six  first-class  locomotives  to 
run  on  the  new  hne,  then  in  process  of  constnjc- 
tion,  between  Turin  and  Genoa.  It  was  the  first 
Itiilian  order  we  had  Uiken.  We  had  had  dealings 
with  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany;  but 
never  with  Italy.  The  connection,  therefore,  was 
new  and  valuable,  —  all  the  more  valuable  because 
our  Transalpine  neighlxjrs  had  but  lately  begun  to 
lay  down  the  iron  roads,  and  would  be  safe  to  need 
more  of  our  good  English  work  as  they  went  on. 
So  the  Birmingham  firm  set  themselves  to  the  con- 
tract with  a  will,  lengthened  our  working  hours, 
increased  our  wages,  took  on  fresh  hands,  and  de- 
termined, if  energy  and  promptitude  could  do  it, 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  labor- 
market  and  stay  there.  They  deserved  and  achievcil 
success.  The  si.x  locomotives  were  not  only  turned 
out  to  time,  but  were  ship|>ed,  despatched,  and  de- 
livered with  a  pn>mptitudc  that  fairly  amazed  our 
Piedmontese  consignee.    I  was  not  a  little  proud. 


you  may  be  sure,  when  I  found  myself  appointed  to 
superintend  the  transport  of  the  engines.  Being 
allowed  a  couple  of  assistants,  I  contrived  that  Mat 
should  be  one  of  them ;  and  thus  we  enjoyed  to- 
gether the  first  great  holiday  of  our  lives. 

It  was  a  wonderful  change  for  two  Birmingham 
operatives  fresh  fh)m  the  Black  Country.  The  fairy 
city,  with  its  crescent  background  pf  Alps ;  the  port 
crowded  with  strange  shipping ;  the  marvellous  blue 
sky  and  bluer  sea;  the  painted  houses  on  the  quays ; 
the  quaint  cathedral,  faced  with  black  and  white 
marble;  the  street  of  jewellers,  like  an  Arabian 
Night-s'  bazaar;  the  street  of  palace.",  with  its  Moor- 
ish court-yards,  its  founfciins  and  orange-treos ;  the 
women  veiled  like  brides ;  the  galley-slaves  chained 
two  and  two ;  the  processions  of  priests  and  friars ; 
the  everla-sting  clangor  of  beUs;  the  babble  of  a 
strange  tongue ;  the  singular  lightness  and  brightness 
of  the  climate,  —  made,  altogether,  such  a  combina- 
tion of  wonders  that  we  wandered  about,  the  first 
day,  in  a  kind  of  bewildered  dream,  like  children  at 
a  fair.  Before  that  week  was  ended,  being  tcinj)ted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the  liberality  of^  the 
pay,  we  had  agreed  to  take  service  with  the  Turin 
and  Genoa  Railway  Company,  and  to  turn  our 
backs  upon  Birmingham  forever. 

Then  began  a  new  life,  —  a  life  so  active  and 
healthy,  so  steeped  in  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  that  we 
sometimes  marvelled  how  we  could  have  t-ndured 
the  gloom  of  the  Black  Country.  We  were  con- 
stantly up  and  down  the  line :  now  at  Genoa,  now 
at  Turin,  taking  trial  trips  with  the  locomotives,  and 
placing  our  old  experiences  at  the  service  of  our 
new  employers. 

In  the  mean  while  we  made  Genoa  our  head-quar- 
ters, and  hired  a  couple  of  rooms  over  a  small  shop 
in  a  by-street  sloping  down  to  the  quays.  Such  a 
busy  little  street,  —  so  steep  and  winding  that  no 
vehicles  could  pass  through  it,  and  so  narrow  that 
the  sky  looked  like  a  mere  strip  of  deej)-blue  ribbon 
overhead  !  Every  house  in  it,  however,  wa;<  a  shop, 
where  the  goods  encroached  on  the  footway,  or  were 
piled  about  the  door,  or  hung  like  tapestry  from  the 
balconies ;  and  all  day  long,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  an 
incessant  stream  of  passers-by  poured  up  and  down 
between  the  port  and  the  ujjper  quarter  of  the  city. 

Our  landlady  was  the  widow  of  a  silver-worker, 
and  lived  by  the  sale  of  filigree  ornaments,  cheap 
jewelry,  combs,  fans,  and  toys  in  ivory  and  jet. 
She  had  an  only  daughter  named  Gianetta,  who 
served  in  the  shop,  and  was  simply  the  most  beau- 
tif\il  woman  I  ever  beheld.  Looking  back  across 
this  weary  chasm  of  years,  and  bringin<»  her  image 
before  me  (as  I  can  and  do)  with  all  the  vividness 
of  life,  I  am  unable,  even  now,  to  detect  a  flaw  in 
her  beauty.  I  do  not  attempt  to  describe  her.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  poet  living  who  could  find  the 
words  to  do  it ;  but  I  once  saw  a  picture  that  was 
somewhat  Uke  her  (not  half  so  lovely,  but  still  like 
her),  and,  for  aught  I  know,  that  picture  is  still 
hanging  where  I  last  looked  at  it,  —  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Louvre.  It  represented  a  woman  with  brown 
eyes  and  golden  hair,  looking  over  her  shoulder  into 
a  circular  mirror  held  by  a  beartled  man  in  the 
background.  In  this  man,  as  I  then  understood, 
the  artist  had  painted  his  own  portrait ;  in  her,  the 
portrait  of  the  woman  he  loved.  No  picture  that  I 
ever  saw  was  half  so  beautifbl,  and  yet  it  was  not 
worthy  to  l>e  named  in  tlie  same  breath  with  Gia- 
netU  Concglia. 

You  may  be  certain  the  widow's  shop  did  not 
want  fbr  customers.     All  Genoa  knew  how  fair  a 
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&ce  was  to  be  seen  behind  that  dingy  little  counter ; 
and  Giaiictta,  flirt  as  she  wiis,  had  more  lovers  tkin 
she  cared  to  remember,  even  by  name.  Gentle  and 
simple,  rich  and  poor,  from  tlie  red-capped  sailor 
buying  his  earripgs  or  his  amulet,  to  the  nobleman 
carelessly  purchasing  haJi'  the  fihgrces  in  the  win- 
dow, she  treated  them  all  alike,  —  encouraged  them, 
laughed  at  them,  led  them  on  and  turned  them  off 
at  her  pleasure.  She  had  no  more  heart  than  a 
marble  statue,  as  Slat  and  I  discovered  by  and  by, 
to  our  bitter  cost 

I  cannot  tell  to  this  day  how  it  came  about,  or 
what  fii-st  led  me  to  suspect  how  tilings  were  going 
with  us  both ;  but  long  before  the  waning  of  that 
autumn  a  coldness  had  sprung  up  between  my  friend 
and  myself.  It  was  nothing  that  could  have  been 
put  into  words.  It  was  nothing  that  either  of  us 
could  have  explained  or  justified,  to  save  his  life. 
"We  lodged  tc^ether,  ate  together,  worked  together, 
exactly  as  before ;  we  even  took  our  long  evening's 
walk  together,  when  the  day's  labor  was  ended; 
and  except,  perhaps,  that  we  were  more  silent  than 
of  old,  no  mere  looker-on  could  have  detected  a 
shadow  of  change.  Yet  there  it  was,  silent  and  sub- 
tle, widening  the  gulf  between  us  every  day. 

It  was  not  his  fault.  He  was  too  true  and  gentle- 
hearted  to  have  willingly  brought  about  such  a  state 
of  things  between  us.  Neither  do  I  believe  —  fiery 
as  my  nature  is  —  that  it  was  mine.     It  was  all  hers 

—  hers  fl'om  first  to  last  — the  sin,  and  the  shame, 
and  the  sorrow. 

If  she  had  shown  a  fair  and  open  preference  for 
either  of  us,  no  real  harm  could  have  come  of  it 
I  would  have  put  any  constraint  upon  myself,  and, 
Heaven  knows !  have  borne  any  suffering,  to  see 
Mat  really  happy.  I  know  that  he  would  have  done 
the  same,  and  more  if  he  could,  for  me.  But  Gia- 
netta  cared  not  one  sou  for  either.  She  never  meant 
to  choose  between  us.  It  gratified  her  vanity  to 
divide  us ;  it  amused  her  to  play  with  us.  It  would 
pass  my  power  to  tell  how,  by  a  thousand  impercepti- 
ble shades  of  coquetry, — by  the  lingering  of  a  glance, 
the  substitution  of  a  word,  the  flitting  of  a  smile,  — 
she  contrived  to  turn  our  heads,  and  torture  our 
hearts,  and  lead  us  on  to  love  her.  She  deceived 
us  both.  She  buoyed  us  both  up  with  hope;  she 
maddened  us  with  jealousy ;  she  crushed  us  with 
despair.  For  my  part,  when  I  seemed  to  wake  to 
a  sudden  sense  of  the  ruin  that  was  about  our  path, 
and  I  saw  how  the  truest  friendship  that  ever 
bound  two  lives  together  was  drifting  on  to  wreck 
and  ruin,  I  asked  myself  whether  any  woman  in  the 
world  was  worth  what  Mat  had  been  to  me  and  I 
to  him.  But  this  was  not  often.  I  was  readier  to 
shut  my  eyes  upon  the  truth  than  to  face  it ;  and  so 
lived  on,  wilfully,  in  a  dream. 

Thus  the  autumn  passed  away,  and  winter  came, 

—  the  strange,  treacnerous  Genoese  winter,  green 
with  olive  and  ilex,  brilliant  with  sunshine,  and  bit- 
ter with  storm.  Still,  rivals  at  heart  and  friends  on 
the  surface,  Mat  and  I  lingered  on  in  our  lodging 
in  the  Vicolo  Balba.  Still  Gianetta  held  us  with 
her  fatiil  wiles  and  her  still  more  fatal  beauty.  At 
length  there  came  a  day  when  I  felt  I  could  bear 
the  horrible  misery  and  suspense  of  it  no  longer. 
Tlie  sun,  1  vowe<l,  should  not  go  down  before  I  knew 
my  sentence.  She  must  choose  between  us.  Slie 
must  either  take  me  or  let  me  go.  I  was  reckless. 
I  was  desperate.  I  was  determined  to  know  the 
worst,  or  the  best.  If  the  worst,  I  would  at  once 
turn  my  back  upon  Genoa,  upon  her,  upon  all  the 
punraits  and  purposes  of  my  past  life,  and  begin  the 


world  anew.  Tiiis  I  told  her,  passionately  and 
sternly,  standing  before  her  in  the  little  p»r!or  at 
the  back  of  the  shop,  one  bleak  DHiember  morning. 

"  If  it  's  Mat  whom  you  care  for  most,"  I  said, 
"  tell  me  so  in  one  word,  and  I  will  never  trouble 
you  again.  He  is  better  worth  your  love.  I  am 
jealous  and  exacting;  he  is  as  trujting  and  unselfish 
as  a  woman.  Speak,  Gianetta ;  am  I  to  bid  you 
good  by  for  ever  and  ever,  or  am  I  to  write  home 
to  my  mother  in  England,  bidding  her  pray  to  Grod  to 
bless  the  woman  who  has  promised  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  You  plead  your  friend's  cause  well,"  gh&  re- 
plied haughtily.  "Matteo  ought  to  be  gratefid. 
This  is  more  than  he  ever  -did  for  you." 

"  Give  me  my  answer,  for  pity's  sake,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  and  let  me  go  !  " 

"You  are  free  to  go  or  stay,  Signor  Inglese,"  she 
replied.     "  I  am  not  your  jailor." 

"  Do  you  bid  me  leave  you  ?  " 

"  Beata  Madre  !  not  I." 

"  Will  you  mai-ry  me  if  I  stay  ?  " 

She  laughed  aloud,  —  such  a  merry,  mocking,  mu- 
sical laugh,  like  a  chime  of  silver  bells ! 

"  You  ask  too  much,"  she  said, 

"  Only  what  you  have  led  me  to  hope  these  five 
or  six  months  past ! " 

"  That  is  just  what  Matteo  says.  How  tiresome 
you  both  are ! " 

"  O  Gianetta,"  I  said,  passionately,  "be  serious 
for  one  moment !  I  am  a  rough  fellow,  it  is  true,  — 
not  half  good  enough  or  clever  enough  for  you ;  but 
I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart,  and  an  Emperor 
could  do  no  more." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  replied ;  "  I  do  not  want 
you  to  love  me  less." 

"  Tlien  you  cannot  wish  to  make  me  wretched ! 
Will  you  promise  me  ?  "  - 

"  I  promise  notliing,"  said  she,  with  another  burst 
of  laughter,  "except  that  I  will  not  marry  Mat- 
teo!" 

Except  that  she  would  not  marry  Matteo !  Only 
that.  Not  a  word  of  hope  for  myself.  Nothing  but 
my  friend's  condemnation.  I  might  get  comfort,  and 
selfi.sh  triumph,  and  some  sort  of  base  assurance  out 
of  that,  if  I  could.  And  so,  to  my  shame,  I  did.  I 
grasped  at  the  vain  encouragement,  and,  fool  that  I 
was !  let  her  put  me  off  again  unanswered.  From 
that  day,  I  gave  up  all  effort  at  self-control,  and  let 
myself  drift  blindly  on  —  to  destruction. 

At  length  things  became  so  bad  between  Mat  and 
myself  that  it  seemed  as  if  an  open  rupture  must  be 
at  hand.  We  avoided  each  other,  scarcely  ex- 
changed a  dozen  sentences  in  a  day,  and  fell  away 
from  our  old  fimiliar  habits.  At  this  time  —  I 
shudder  to  remember  it!  —  there  were  moments 
when  I  felt  that  I  hated  him. 

Thus,  with  the  trouble  deepening  and  widening 
between  us  day  by  day,  another  month  or  five  weeks 
went  by ;  and  February  came ;  and,  with  February, 
the  Carnival.  They  said  in  Genoa  that  it  was  a 
particularly  dull  carnival ;  and  so  it  must  hjive  been  ; 
for,  save  a  flag  or  two  hung  out  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  'and  a  sort  of  festa  look  about  the  wo- 
men, there  were  no  special  indications  of  the  season. 
It  was,  I  think,  the  second  day,  when,  having  been 
on  the  line  all  the  morning,  I  returned  to  Genoa  at 
dusk,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found  Mat  Price  on  the 
platform.  He  came  up  to  me,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
my  arm. 

"  Yoa  are  in  late,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Shall  we  dine 
together  to-day  V  " 
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Impulsive  as  I  am,  this  evidence  of  retmining  good- 
will :it  once  called  up  my  better  feeling. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Mat,"  I  replied ;  "  shall  we 
go  to  Gozzoli's  V  " 

•*  No,  no,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  Some  quieter 
place,  —  some  place  where  we  can  talk.  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

I  noticed  now  that  he  looked  pale  and  agitated, 
and  an  uneasy  sense  of  apprehension  stole  upon  me. 
We  decided  on  the  "  Pescatore,"  a  little  out-of-the 
way  trattoria,  down  near  the  Molo  Vecchio.  There, 
in  a  dingy  salon,  frequented  chiefly  by  seamen,  and 
redolent  of  tobacco,  we  ordered  our  simple  dinner. 
Mat  scarcely  swallowed  a  niorsel,  but,  calling  pres- 
ently for  a  bottle  of  Sicilian  \Tine,  drank  eagerly. 

"  \Vell,  Mat,"  I  said,  as  the  last  dish  was  placed  on 
the  table,"  what  news  have  you  ?  " 

"  Bad." 

"  I  guessed  that  from  your  face." 

"  Bad  for  you,  —  bad  for  me.     Gianetta." 

"  What  of  Gianetta?" 

He  passed  his  hand  nervously  across  his  lips. 

"  Gianetta  is  false,  —  worse  than  false,"  he  said,  in 
a  hoarse  voice.  "  She  values  an  honest  man's  heart 
just  as  she  values  a  flower  tor  her  hair,  —  wears  it 
for  a  day,  then  throws  it  aside  forever.  She  has 
cruelly  wronged  us  both." 

"  In  what  way  ?     Grood  Heavens,  speak  out !  " 

"  In  the  worst  way  that  a  woman  can  wrong  those 
who  love  her.  She  has  sold  herself  to  the  Marchese 
Loredano." 

The  blood  nished  to  my  head  and  face  in  a  burn- 
ing torrent.  I  could  scarcely  see,  and  dared  not 
trust  myself  to  speak. 

"  I  saw  her  going  towards  the  cathedral,"  he  went 
on,  hurriedly.  "  It  was  about  three  hours  ago.  I 
thought  she  might  be  going  to  confession,  so  I  hung 
back  and  followed  her  at  a  distance.  When  she  got 
in.side,  however,  she  went  straight  to  the  back  of  the 
pulpit,  where  this  man  was  waiting  for  her.  You 
remember  him,  —  an  old  man  who  used  to  haunt  the 
shop  a  month  or  two  back.  Well,  seeing  how  deep 
in  conversation  they  were,  and  how  they  stood  close 
under  tlie  pulpit  with  their  backs  towards  the  church, 
I  fell  into  a  passion  of  anger  and  went  straight  up  the 
aisle,  intending  to  say  or  do  something,  I  scarcely 
knew  what,  but,  at  all  event«,  to  dravv  her  arm 
through  mine,  and  take  her  home.  When  I  came 
within  a  few  feet,  however,  and  found  only  a  big 
pillar  Ixitwoen  myself  and  them,  I  paused.  They 
could  not  sec  me,  nor  I  them  ;  but  I  could  hear  their 
voices  distinctly,  and  — and  I  listened." 

"  Well,  and  you  heard  — " 

"  The  terms  of  a  shameful  bargain  —  beauty  on 
the  one  side,  gold  on  the  other;  so  many  thou- 
sand franca  a  year ;  a  villa  near  Naples  —  Pah  ! 
it  makes  me  sick  to  repeat  it." 

And,  with  a  shudder,  he  poured  out  another  glass 
of  wine  and  drank  it  at  a  draught. 

"  After  that,"  he  said,  presently,  "  I  made  no 
elTort  to  bring  her  away.  The  whole  thing  was  so 
cold-blooded,  so  deliberate,  so  shameful,  that  I  felt 
I  had  only  to  wipe  her  out  of  my  memory,  and  leave 
her  to  her  fate.  I  stole  out  of  the  cathedral,  and 
walked  about  here  by  the  sea  for  ever  so  long,  try- 
ing to  get  my  thoughts  straight.  Then  I  reniemliered 
you,  Bon  ;  and  the  recollection  of  how  this  wanton 
had  come  between  us  and  broken  up  our  lives  drove 
me  wild.  So  I  went  up  to  the  station  and  waited  for 
you.  I  felt  you  ought  to  know  it  all ;  and  —  and  I 
thought,  perhaps,  that  we  might  go  bauk  to  England 
together. ' 


"  The  Marchese  Loredano  1 " 

It  was  all  that  I  could  say ;  all  that  I  could  think. 
As  Mat  had  just  said  of  himself,  I  felt  "  like  one 
stunned." 

"  There  is  one  other  thing  I  may  as  well  ttdl  you," 
he  added,  reluctantiv,  "  if  only  to  show  you  how  false 
a  woman  can  be.  We  —  we  were  to  have  been  mar- 
ried next  month. 

"  We  ?     Who  ?     AVTiat  do  vou  mean  ?  " 

'*  I  mean  that  we  were  to  have  been  married,  — 
Gianetta  and  I." 

A  sudden  storm  of  rage,  of  scorn,  of  incredulity, 
swept  over  mo  at  this,  and  seemed  to  carry  my 
senses  away. 

"  You  !  "  I  cried.  "  Gianetta  marry  you  !  I  don't 
believe  it." 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  believed  it,"  he  replied,  looking 
up  as  if  puzzled  by  my  vehemence.  "  But  she  prom- 
ised me ;  and  I  thought,  when  she  promised  it,  she 
meant  it." 

"  She  told  me,  weeks  ago,  that  she  would  never  be 
your  wife  ! " 

His  color  rose,  his  brow  darkened ;  but  when  his 
answer  came,  it  was  as  calm  as  the  last. 

"  Indeed  !  "  he  said.  "  Then  it  is  only  one  base- 
ness more.  She  told  me  that  she  had  refused  you ; 
and  that  was  why  we  kept  our  engagement  secret." 

"  Tell  the  truth,  Mat  Price,"  I  said,  wellnigh  be- 
side myself  with  suspicion.  "  Confess  that  every 
word  of  this  is  false  1  Confess  that  Gianetta  wiU 
not  listen'to  you,  and  that  you  are  afraid  I  may  suc- 
ceed where  you  have  foiled.  As  perhaps  I  shall,  — 
as  perhaps  I  shall,  after  all ! " 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  do  yoa 
mean  ?  " 

"  That  I  believe  it 's  just  a  trick  to  get  me  away 
to  England,  —  that  I  don't  credit  a  syllable  of  your 
story.     You  're  a  liar,  and  I  hate  you  1 " 

He  rose,  and,  laying  one  hand  on  the  back  of  his 
chair,  looked  me  sternly  in  the  face. 

"  if  you  were  not  Benjamin  Hardy,"  he  said,  de- 
liberately, "  I  would  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of 
your  life." 

The  words  had  no  sooner  passed  his  Ups  than  I 
sprang  at  him.  I  have  never  been  able  distinctly  to 
remember  what  followed.  A  curse,  —  a  blow,  —  a 
struggle,  —  a  moment  of  blind  fury, — a  cry,  —  a 
contusion  of  tongues,  —  a  circle  of  strange  &ces. 
Then  I  see  Mat  lying  back  in  the  arms  of  a  by- 
stamler;  myself  treuioling  and  bewildered,  —  the 
knife  drojjped  from  my  gra.sp;  bloo<i  upon  the  floor; 
blood  upon  my  luihds ;  blood  opoa  his  shirt.  And 
then  I  hear  those  dreadful  words,  — 

"  O  Ben,  you  have  murdered  me  I  " 

He  did  not  die,  —  at  least,  not  there  and  then. 
He  was  carried  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  lay  for 
some  weeks  between  life  and  death.  His  case,  they 
said,  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  knife  had 
gone  in  just  below  the  collar-bone,  and  pierced  down 
into  the  lungs.  He  was  not  allowed  to  speak  or 
turn,  —  scarcely  to  breathe  with  freedom.  lie  miuht 
not  even  lift  his  head  to  drink.  I  sat  by  him  day 
and  night  all  through  that  sorrowful  time.  I  gave 
up  my  situation  on  the  railway ;  I  <]uitted  my 
lodging  in  the  Vicolo  B<dba ;  I  tried  to  forget  that 
such  a  woman  a*  (Hanetta  Coneglia  hsui  ever  drawn 
breath.  I  lived  only  for  Mat ;  and  he  tried  to  live 
more,  I  believe,  for  my  sake  than  his  own.  Thus, 
in  the  bitter  silent  hours  of  pain  and  penitence, 
when  no  hand  but  mine  approached  hts  lips  or 
smoothed  his  pillow,  the  old  friendship  came  back 
with  even  more  than  its  old  trust  ana  faithfulness. 
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He  forfjave   mo,  fully   and  freely;    and   I  would 
thankfully  have  given  my  life  for  him. 

At  lenjjth  there  came  one  bright  spring  morning, 
when,  dismissed  as  convalescent,  he  tottered  out 
through  the  hospital  gates,  leaning  on  my  arm,  and 
feeble  as  an  infant.  He  was  not  cured  ;  neither,  as 
I  then  learned  to  my  horror  and  anguish,  was  it 
possible  that  he  ever  could  be  cured.  He  might 
live,  with  care,  for  some  years  ;  but  the  lungs  were 
injured  beyond  hope  of  remedy,  and  a  strong  or 
healthy  man  he  could  never  be  again.  These, 
spoken  aside  to  me,  were  the  parting  words  of  the 
chief  physician,  who  advised  me  to  take  him  farther 
south  without  delay. 

I  took  him  to  a  little  coast-town  called  Rocca, 
some  thirty  miles  beyond  Genoa,  —  a  sheltered 
lonely  place  along  the  Riviera,  where  the  sea  was 
even  bluer  than  the  sky,  and  the  cliffs  were  green 
with  strange  tropical  plants,  —  cacti,  and  aloes,  and 
Egyptian  palms.  Here  we  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
small  tradesman ;  and  Mat,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  set  to  work  at  getting  well  in  good  earnest."  But, 
alas !  it  was  a  work  which  no  earnestness  could  for- 
ward. Day  after  day  he  went  down  to  the  beach, 
and  sat  for  hours  drinking  the  sea-air  and  watching 
the  sails  that  came  and  went  in  the  ofBng.  By  and 
by  he  could  go  no  farther  than  the  garden  of  the 
house  in  which  we  lived.  A  little  later,  and  he 
spent  his  days  on  a  couch  beside  the  open  window, 
waiting  patiently  for  the  end.  Ay,  for  the  end  !  It 
had  come  to  that.  He  was  fading  fast,  waning  with 
the  waning  summer,  and  conscious  that  the  Reaper 
was  at  hand.  His  whole  aim  now  was  to  soften  the 
agony  of  my  remorse,  and  prepare  me  for  what  must 
shortly  come. 

"  I  would  not  live  longer,  if  I  could,"  he  said, 
lying  on  his  couch  one  summer  evening,  and  look- 
ing up  to  the  stars.  "  If  I  had  my  choice  at  this 
moment,  I  would  ask  to  go.  I  should  like  Gianetta 
to  know  that  I  forgave  her." 

"  She  shall  know  it,"  I  said,  trembling  suddenly 
from  head  to  foot. 

He  pressed  my  hand. 

•'  And  you  '11  write  to  father  ?  " 

"  I  will." 

I  had  drawn  a  little  back,  that  he  might  not  see 
the  tears  raining  down  my  cheeks ;  but  he  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow,  and  looked  round. 

"Don't  fret,  Ben,"  he  whispered,  laid  his  head 
back  wearily  upon  the  pillow,  —  and  so  died. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  it.  This  was  the  end  of 
all  that  made  lifu  to  me.  I  buried  him  there,  in 
hearing  of  the  wash  of  a  strange  sea  on  a  strange 
shore.  I  stayed  by  the  grave  till  the  priest  and  the 
bystanders  were  gone.  I  saw  the  earth  filled  in  to 
the  last  sod,  and  the  gravedigger  stamp  it  down 
with  his  feet.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  1  felt  that  I 
had  lost  him  forever,  —  the  friend  I  had  loved,  and 
hated,  and  slain.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  knew 
that  all  rest,  and  joy,  and  hope  were  over  for  me. 
From  that  moment  my  heart  hardened  within  me, 
and  my  life  was  filled  with  loathing.  Day  and 
night,  land  and  sea,  labor  and  rest,  footl  and  sleep, 
were  alike  hateful  to  me.  It  was  the  curse  of  Cain, 
and  that  my  brother  ha<l  pardoned  me  made  it  lie 
none  the  lighter.  Peace  on  earth  was  for  me  no 
more,  and  good-will  towards  men  was  dead  in  my 
heart  forever.  Remorse  softens  some  natures  ;  but 
it  poisoned  mine.  I  hate<l  all  mankind ;  but  above 
all  mankind  I  h.nted  the  woman  who  had  come  be- 
tween us  two,  and  ruined  both  our  lives. 


He  had  bidden  me  seek  her  out,  and  be  the  mes- 
senger of  his  forgiveness.  I  had  sooner  have  gone 
down  to  the  port  of  Genoa  and  taken  upon  nie  the 
serge  cap  and  shotted  chain  of  any  galley-slave  at 
his  toil  in  the  public  works  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  did 
my  best  to  obey  him.  I  went  back,  alone  and  on 
foot.  I  went  back,  intending  to  say  to  her,  "  Gia- 
netta Coneglia,  he  forgave  you ;  but  God  never 
will."  But  she  was  gone.  The  little  shop  was  let 
to  a  fresh  occupant ;  and  the  neighbors  only  knew 
that  mother  and  daughter  had  left  the  place  quite 
suddenly,  and  that  Gianetta  was  supposed  to  be  un- 
der the  "  i)rotection "  of  the  Marchese  Loredano. 
How  I  made  inquiries  here  and  there,  —  how  I  heard 
that  they  had  gone  to  Naples,  —  and  how,  being 
restless  and  reckless  of  my  time,  I  worked  my  pas- 
sage in  a  French  steamer,  and  followed  her,  —  how, 
having  found  the  sumptuous  villa  that  was  now  hers, 
I  learned  that  she  had  left  there  some  ten  days  and 
gone  to  Paris,  where  the  Marchese  was  ambassador 
lor  the  Two  Sicilies,  —  how,  working  my  passage 
back  again  to  Marseilles,  and  thence,  in  part  by 
the  river  and  in  part  by  the  rail,  I  made  my  way  to 
Paris,  —  how,  day  after  day  I  paced  the  streets  and 
the  parks,  watched  at  the  ambassador's  gates,  fol- 
lowed his  carriage,  and,  at  last,  after  weeks  of  wait- 
ing, discovered  her  address,  —  how,  having  written 
to  request  an  interview,  her  servants  spurned  me 
from  her  door  and  flung  my  letter  in  my  face,  — 
how,  looking  up  at  her  windows,  I  then,  instead  of 
forgiving,  solemnly  cursed  her  with  the  bitterest 
curses  my  tongue  could  devise,  —  and  how,  this 
done,  I  shook  the  dust  of  Paris  from  my  feet,  and 
became  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  — 
are  facts  which  I  have  now  no  space  to  tell. 

The  next  six  or  eight  years  of  my  life  were  shift- 
ing and  unsettled  enough.  A  morose  and  restless 
man,  I  took  employment  here  and  there,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  turning  my  hand  to  many  things,  and 
caring  little  what  I  earned,  so  long  as  the  work  was 
hard  and  the  change  incessant.  First  of  all,  I  en- 
gaged myself  as  chief  engineer  in  one  of  the  French 
steamers  plying  between  Marseilles  "and  Constanti- 
nople. At  Constantinople  I  changed  to  one  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  boats,  and  worked  for  some  time 
to  and  from  Alexandria,  Jafia,  and  those  i)arts. 
After  that,  I  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Mr.  Layard's 
men  at  Cairo,  and  so  went  up  the  Nile  and  took  a 
turn  at  the  excavations  of  the  mound  of  Nimroud. 
Then  I  became  a  working  engineer  on  the  new 
desert  line  between  Alexandria  and  Suez  ;  and  by 
and  by  I  worked  my  passage  out  to  Bombay,  and 
took  service  as  an  engme-fitter  on  one  of  the  great 
Indian  railways.  I  stayed  a  long  time  in  India ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  stayed  nearly  two  years,  which  was  a  long 
time  for  me  ;  and  I  might  not  even  have  left  so  soon, 
but  for  the  war  that  was  declared  just  then  with  Rus- 
sia. That  tempted  me.  For  I  loved  danger  and  hard- 
ship as  other  men  love  safety  and  ease ;  and  iis  for  my 
life,  I  had  sooner  have  parted  from  it  than  kept  it, 
any  day.  So  I  came  straight  back  to  England  ;  be- 
took myself  to  Portsmouth,  where  my  testimonials  at 
once  procured  me  the  sort  of  berth  I  wanted.  I  went 
out  to  the  Crimea  in  the  engine-room  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  war  steamers. 

i  served  with  the  fleet,  of  course,  while  the  war 
lasted,  and  when  it  was  over,  went  wandering  off 
again,  rejoicing  in  my  liberty.  This  time  I  went  to 
Canada,  and,  after  working  on  a  railway  then  in  pro- 
gress near  the  American  frontier,  I  presently  passed 
over  into  the  States  ;  journeyed  from  north  to  south  ; 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  tried  a  month  or  two 
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of  life  in  the  gold  country  ;  and  then,  being  seized 
with  a  sudden,  aching,  unaccountable  longing  to  re- 
visit that  solitary  grave  so  far  away  on  the  Italian 
coast,  I  turned  my  face  once  more  towards  Europe. 

Poor  little  grave!  I  found  it  rank  with  weeds, 
the  croos  half  shattered,  the  inscription  half  cfl'aced. 
It  was  as  if  no  one  had  loved  him  or  remcnibered 
him.  I  went  back  to  the  house  in  which  we  had 
lodged  t<»ethor.  The  same  people  were  still  living 
there,  and  made  me  kindly  welcome.  I  stayed  with 
them  for  some  weeks.  I  weeded,  and  planted,  and 
trimmed  the  grave  with  my  own  hands,  and  set  up 
a  fresh  cross  in  pure  white  marble.  It  was  the  first 
season  of  rest  that  I  had  known  since  I  laid  him 
there  ;  and  when  at  last  I  shouldered  my  knapsack 
and  set  forth  again  to  battle  with  the  world,  I  prom- 
ised myself  that,  God  willing,  I  would  creep  back 
to  Bocca,  when  my  days  drew  near  to  ending,  and 
be  buried  by  his  side. 

From  hence,  being,  perhaps,  a  little  less  inclined 
than  formerly  for  very  distant  parts,  and  willing  to 
keep  within  reach  of  that  grave,  I  went  no  farther 
than  Mantua,  where  I  engaged  myself  as  an  engine- 
driver  on  the  line,  then  not  long  completed,  be- 
tween that  city  and  Venice.  Somehow,  although  I 
had  been  trained  to  the  working  engineering,  I  pre- 
ferred in  these  days  to  earn  my  bread  by  drivmg. 
I  liked  the  excitement  of  it,  the  sense  of  power,  the 
rush  of  the  air,  the  roar  of  the  fire,  the  flitting  of  the 
landscape.  Above  all,  I  enjoyed  to  drive  a  night 
express.  The  worse  the  weather,  the  better  it  suited 
with  my  sullen  temper.  For  I  was  as  hard,  and 
harder  than  ever.  The  years  had  done  nothing  to 
soften  me.  They  had  only  confirmed  all  that  was 
blackest  and  bitterest  in  my  heart. 

I  continued  pretty  faithful  to  the  Mantua  line,  and 
had  been  workmg  on  it  steadily  for  more  than  seven 
months,  when  that  which  I  am  about  to  relate  took 
place. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March.  The  weather  had 
been  unsettled  for  some  days  past,  and  the  nights 
stormy ;  and  at  one  point  along  the  line,  near  Ponte 
di  Brenta,  the  waters  had  risen  and  swept  away  some 
seventy  yards  of  embankment.  Since  this  accident, 
the  trains  had  all  been  obliged  to  stop  at  a  certain 
spot  between  Padua  and  Ponte  di  Brenta,  and  the 
passengers,  with  their  luggage,  had  thence  to  be 
transported  in  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  by  a  circuitous 
country  road,  to  the  nearest  station  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gap,  where  another  train  and  engine 
awaited  them. 

This,  of  course,  caused  great  confusion  and  an- 
noyance, put  all  our  time-tables  wrong,  and  sub- 
jected the  public  to  a  large  amount  of  inconven- 
ience. In  the  mean  while  an  army  of  navvies  was 
drafted  to  the  spot,  and  worked  day  and  night  to 
repair  the  damage.  At  this  time  I  was  driving  two 
through  trains  each  day ;  namely,  one  from  Mantua 
to  Venice  in  the  early  morning,  and  a  return  train 
from  Venice  to  Mantua  in  the  afternoon,  —  a  toler- 
ably full  day's  work,  covering  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  of  ground,  and  occupying  between 
ten  an<l  eleven  hours.  I  was  therelbre  not  best 
pleased,  when,  on  the  thinl  or  fourth  day  after  the 
accident,  I  was  informed,  that,  in  addition  to  my  reg- 
ular allowance  of  work,  I  should  that  evening  bo 
required  to  drive  a  special  train  to  Venice.  Tliis 
special  train,  consisting  of  an  engine,  a  single  carriage, 
and  a  break-van,  was  to  leave  the  Mantua  platform 
at  eleven ;  at  Padua  the  passengers  were  to  alight 
and  find  post-chaises  waiting  to  convey  them  to 
Ponte  di  Brenta  \  at  Ponte  di  Brenta  another  en- 


gine, carriage,  and  break-van  were  to  be  in  readi- 
ness. I  was  charged  to  accompany  them  through- 
out. 

•'  Corpo  di  Bacco,"  said  the  clerk  who  gave  me 
my  orders,  "  you  need  not  look  so  black,  man.  You 
are  certain  of  a  handsome  gratuity.  Do  you  know 
who  goes  with  you  ?  " 

"  Not  I." 

"  Not  you,  indeed  I  Why,  it 's  the  Duca  Loreda- 
no,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador." 

"  Loredano  !  "  I  stammered.  "  What  Loredano  ? 
There  was  a  Marchese  —  " 

"  Certo.  lie  was  the  Marchese  Loredano  some 
years  ago ;  but  he  has  come  into  his  dukedom  since 
then." 

"  He  must  be  a  very  old  man  by  this  time." 

"  Yes,  he  is  old ;  but  what  of  that  ?  He  is  as  hale, 
and  bright,  and  stately  as  ever.  You  have  seen  him 
before  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  turning  away ;  "  I  have  seen  him, 

—  years  ago." 

"  You  have  heard  of  his  marriage  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

The  clerk  chuckled,  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  An  extraordinary  affair,"  he  said.  "  Made  a 
tremendous  esclandre  at  the  time.  He  married  his 
mistress  — quite  a  common,  vulgar  girl  —  a  Genoese 

—  very  handsome ;  but  not  received,  of  course. 
Nobody  visits  her." 

"  Married  her ! "  I  exclaimed.     "  Impossible." 

"  True,  I  assure  you. " 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  head.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  had 
a  fall  or  a  blow. 

"  Does  she  —  does  she  go  to-night?"  I  faltered. 

"  O  dear,  yes  —  goes  everywhere  with  him  — 
never  lets  him  out  of  her  sight.  You  *11  see  her  — 
la  bella  Duchessa  !  " 

With  this  my  informant  laughed,  and  rubbed  his 
hands  again,  and  went  back  to  uis  office. 

The  day  went  by,  I  scarcely  know  how,  except 
that  my  whole  soul  was  in  a  tumult  of  rage  and  bit- 
terness. I  returned  from  my  afternoon's  work  about 
7.25,  and  at  10.30  I  was  once  again  at  the  station. 
I  had  examined  the  engine ;  given  instructions  to 
the  Fochista,  or  stoker,  about  the  fire  ;  seen  to  the 
supply  of  oil ;  and  got  all  in  readiness,  when,  just  as 
I  was  about  to  compare  my  watch  with  the  clock  in 
the  ticket-office,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  ray  arm,  and 
a  voice  in  my  ear  said,  — 

"  Are  you  the  engine-driver  who  is  going  on  with 
this  special  train  ?  " 

I  had  never  seen  the  speaker  before.  He  was  a 
small,  dark  man,  muffled  up  about  the  throat,  with 
blue  glasses,  a  large  black  beard,  and  his  hat  drawn 
low  upon  his  eyes. 

"  You  are  a  poor  man,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  in  a 
quick,  eager  whisper,  "and,  like  other  poor  men, 
wouM  not  object  to  be  better  off.  Would  you  hko 
to  earn  a  couple  of  thousand  florins  ?  " 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Hush !  You  arc  to  stop  at  Padua,  are  you  not, 
and  to  go  on  again  at  Ponte  di  Brenta  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  Suppose  you  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sup^Kwe, 
instead  of  turning  off  the  steam,  you  jump  oti  the 
engine,  and  let  the  train  run  on  ?  " 

"  Impossible.  There  are  seventy  yards  of  em- 
bankment gone,  and  —  " 

"  Basta !  I  know  that  Save  yourself,  and  let 
the  train  nm  on.  It  would  be  nothing  but  an  acci- 
dent." 
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I  turned  hot  and  cold ;  I  trembled ;  my  heart 
beat  fast,  and  my  breath  failed. 

"  Why  do  you  tempt  me  ?  "  I  faltered. 

"  For  Italy's  sake,"  he  whispered ;  "  for  liberty's 
sake.  I  know  you  are  no  Italian ;  but,  for  all  that, 
you  may  be  a  friend.  This  Loredano  is  one  of  his 
country's  bitterest  enemies.  Stay,  here  are  the  two 
thousand  florins." 

I  thrust  his  hand  back  fiercely. 

"  No,  —  no ! "  I  said.  "  No  blood-money.  If  I  do 
it,  I  do  it  neither  for  Italy  nor  for  money ;  but  for 
ven^ance." 

"For  vengeance  ! "  he  repeated. 

At  this  moment  the  signed  was  given  for  backing 
up  to  the  platform.  I  sprang  to  my  place  upon  the 
engine  without  another  word.  When  I  again  looked 
towards  the  spot  where  he  had  been  standing,  the 
stranger  was  gone. 

I  saw  them  take  their  places,  —  duke  and  duch- 
ess, secretary  and  priest,  valet  and  maid.  I  saw  the 
station-master  bow  them  into  the  carriage,  and  stand, 
bareheaded,  beside  the  door.  I  could  not  distin- 
guish their  faces ;  the  platform  was  too  dusk,  and 
the  glare  from  the  engine-fire  too  strong ;  but  I  rec- 
ognized her  stately  figure  and  the  poise  of  her  head. 
Had  I  not  been  told  who  she  was,  I  should  have 
known  her  by  those  traits  alone.  Then  the  guard's 
whistle  shrilled  out,  and  the  station-master  made  his 
last  bow ;  I  turned  the  steam  on ;  and  we  started. 

My  blood  was  on  fire.  I  no  longer  trembled  or 
hesitated.  I  felt  as  if  every  nerve  was  iron,  and 
every  pulse  instinct  with  deadly  purpose.  She  was 
in  my  power,  and  I  would  be  revenged.  She  should 
die,  —  she,  for  whom  I  had  stained  my  soul  with  my 
friend's  blood  !  She  should  die,  in  the  plenitude  of 
her  wealth  and  her  beauty,  and  no  power  upon  earth 
should  save  her ! 

The  stations  flew  past.  I  put  on  more  steam  ;  I 
bade  the  fireman  heap  in  the  coke,  and  stir  the 
blazing  mass.  I  would  have  outstripped  the  wind, 
had  it  been  possible.  Faster  and  faster  —  hedges 
and  trees,  bridges  and  stations,  flashing  past  —  vil- 
lages no  sooner  seen  than  gone  —  telegraph  wires 
twbting,  and  dipping,  and  twining  themselves  in 
one,  with  the  awful  swiftness  of  our  pace  !  Faster 
and  faster,  till  the  fireman  at  my  side  looks  white 


and  scared,  and  refuses  to  add  more  fuel  to  the  fur- 
nace. Faster  and  faster,  till  the  wind  rushes  in  our 
faces  and  drives  the  breath  back  upon  our  lips. 

I  would  have  scorned  to  save  mj'self.  I  meant  to 
die  with  the  rest.  Mad  as  I  was,  —  and  I  believe 
from  my  very  soul  that  I  was  utterly  mad  for  the 
time,  —  I  felt  a  passing  pang  of  pity  for  the  old  man 
and  his  suite.  I  would  have  spared  the  poor  fellow 
at  my  side,  too,  if  I  could ;  but  the  pace  at  which 
we  were  going  made  escape  impossible. 

Vicenza  was  passed  —  a  mere  confiised  vision  of 
lights.  Pojana  flew  by.  At  Padua,  but  nine  miles 
distant,  our  passengers  were,  to  alight.  I  saw  the 
fireman's  face  turned  upon  me  in  remonstrance ;  I  saw 
his  lips  move,  though  I  could  not  hear  a  word ;  I  saw 
his  expression  change  suddenly  from  remonstrance 
to  a  deadly  terror,  and  then  —  merciful  Heaven ! 
then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  that  he  and  I  were  no 
longer  alone  upon  the  engine. 

There  was  a  third  man,  —  a  third  man  standing 
on  my  right  hand,  as  the  fireman  was  standing  on 
my  left,  —  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  with  short,  curling 
hair,  and  a  flat  Scotch  cap  upon  his  head.  As  I  fell 
back  in  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  he  stepped  nearer, 
took  my  place  at  the  engine,  and  turned  the  steam 
off.  I  opened  my  lips  to  speak  to  him  ;  he  turned 
his  head  slowly,  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 

Matthew  Price ! 

I  uttered  one  long  wild  cry,  flung  my  arms  wildly 
up  above  my  head,  and  fell  as  if  I  had  been  smitten 
with  an  axe. 

I  am  prepared  for  the  objections  that  may  be 
made  to  my  story.  I  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  told  that  this  was  an  optical  illusion,  or  that  I 
was  suffering  from  pressure  on  the  brain,  or  even  that 
I  labored  under  an  attack  of  temporary  insanity.  I 
have  heard  all  these  arguments  before,  and,  if  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  saying  so,  I  have  no  desire  to  hear 
them  again.  My  own  mind  has  been  made  up  upon 
this  subject  for  many  a  year.  All  that  I  can  say  — 
all  that  I  know  is  —  that  Matthew  Price  came  back 
from  the  dead  to  save  my  soul  and  the  lives  of  those 
whom  I,  in  my  guilty  rage,  would  have  hurried  to 
destruction.  I  believe  this  as  I  believe  in  the  mercy 
of  Heavon  and  the  forgiveness  of  repentant  sinners. 
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CHRISTMAS  KVE  IN  THE  LONDON 
MARKETS. 

BY   JAMES   GREKXWOOD, 

AmiOR  or  "a  xiqut  ix  a  workhocsb." 

Close  observers  of  the  babite  and  customs  of  the 
lower  order  of  Eiigb'sh  workmen  have  recorded  the 
sinjjular  facts  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Sunday  is  by  them 
regarded,  not  as  an  entire,  but  as  a  half-holiday. 
Nay,  cleanliness  being  a  kindred  virtue  with  godli- 
ness, it  is  indisputable  that,  as  regards  the  forepart 
of  Sunday,  he  is  guilty  of  desecration,  not  out  of 
neglect  and  carelessness,  but  deliberately  and  by  de- 
sign ;  for,  whereas  all  the  working  days  of  the  week 
he  sits  down  to  breakfast  with  a  visage  the  bright- 
er for  acquaintance  with  soap  and  water,  and  a  head 
of  hair  reclaimed  from  nocturnal  tangle,  the  Sab- 
bath breakfast-time  finds  him  at  his  own  hearth 
"rimy  and  unkempt.  He  can  afford  to  be  untidy. 
His  time  is  his  own,  and  he  may  do  just  what  he 
pleases  with  it.  Not  that  it  pleases  hira  to  wear  a 
dirty  face  (no  man  can  accuse  him  of  that :  he  wash- 
es bis  face,  and  arms,  and  hands  every  day,  his  feet 
once  a  fortnight,  or  oftener,  if  a  cold  necessitates 
their  immersion  in  hot  water,  and  never  a  summer 

!)asse8  but  he  has  a  dij)  in  the  Serpentine  or  the 
burpenny  swinmiing  baths)  ;  but,  the  fact  is,  his 
ever)--day  matutinal  ablutions  are  in  a  degree  com- 
pulsory. It  is  one  amongst  the  "  shop  "  rules,  and 
an  infringement  of  it  is  visited  by  a  fine  of  twopence ; 
and  yesterday's  smut  on  his  nose,  and  yesterday's 
stubble  still  atlornintr  his  chin,  are  indubitable  symp- 
toms that  to-<lay  he  calls  no  man  his  master. 
Tlirouph  the  Sunday  forenoon  —  although,  if  his 
everj--<iay  employer  was  to  say,  "  Jones,  if  you  like 
to  bring  that  parcel  up  to  the  house,  there  's  half  a 
crown  for  your  trouble,"  he  would  reject  it  with 
scorn  —  he  emplovs  himself  domestically,  and  works 
like  a  nigger.  He  will  sole-and-heel  Polly's  boot^, 
put  in  broken  windows,  make  good  defective  drain- 
age in  the  pear  of  his  premises,  "  set  "  a  copp«'r,  or 
dig  whole  ixxlsand  perches  ol'gardeng  round  until  his 
blue-ribbiul  shirt  reeks  with  perspiration,  and  all  with 
the  completest  checrfuhu^ss,  and  until  it  is  notiGed 
to  him  that  dinner  will  be  n-ady  in  twenty  minutes. 
From  that  moment  he  is  a  changed  man.  In  that 
announcement  breaks  on  him  the  first  glimmering 
of  Sunday  dawning.  With  a  face  growing  each 
moment  more*  sober,  he  puts  away  his  tools,  and 
straight  retires  to  the  privacy  of  his  chamber,  from 
which  be  emerges  ju.«t  in  time  to  sharpen  the  carv- 
ing-knife for  au  att<ick  on  the  shoulder  of  mutton 
that  Joe,  the  eldest  born,  bits  fetched  from  the 
bakehouse.     But  how  changed  a  man  is  he  from 


the  cobbler,  or  the  dign^er,  or  the  copper-setter  of 
half  an  hour  ago !     His   blue-ribbed  shirt  is   ex- 
changed for  a  white  one  with  a  rigorous  stand-up 
collar;  liij  faee  is  clean  and  shiny,  his  chin  is   as 
smooth  as  a  baby's ;  and  he  has  oil  on  his  hair.    The 
time  of  day  has  begun  when  he  should  "  bring  up 
his  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,"  and  he  sets 
about  it  with   an  uncompromising  air  that  would 
have  won  for  him  a  name  in  the  bygone  times  of 
Praise-God-Barebones.     With  strictest  impartiality, 
as  regards  crackling  and  gravy,  he  charges  the  seven 
plates  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  table,  and  behind 
each  of  which  appeai-a  a  wistful  face  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  by  anticipation  have  already   eaten    up 
every  scraj)  of  the  smoking  ration,  and  then  he  — 
father  Jones  that  is  —  raps  the  table  with  the  buck- 
horn  haft  of  the  carving-knife,  and  seriously  com- 
mands Joe  to  say  grace  ;  Jind  glibly  as  one  who  has 
it  already  at  his  tongue's  tip,  and   whose   mouth 
waters  for  what  is  to  follow,  Joe  complies.      His 
ejaculation  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  "  thank- 
ful," that  concludes  the  prayer,  Ls  like  the  applica- 
tion of  the  match  to  the  touch-holes  of  a  row  of 
cannon  as   regards   the  dumb  waiters  behind   the 
charged     plates,    and    instantly    they    fire    away. 
Father,  too,   he   fires   away,   but  still   preserves  a 
severe  eye  for  the  proprieties  of  the  Sunday  dinner- 
table.     "  Is  it  proper  to  cat  your   Sunday  dinner 
with  your  fork  wrong  side  up'ards,  ]^Iaria  V  "     "  Is 
that  the  manners  they  learn  you  at  Sunday  school, 
John  V  Keep  your  elbows  off  the  table,  sir."     "  If  I 
have  to  tell  you  about  that  chawing  noise  again, 
Amelia  Slary,  you  go  into  the  back  kitchen,  miss. 
I  must  send  to  your  Sunday  school,  and  tell  *em  to 
set  you  a  text  to  learn  against  such  awful  manners." 
Dinner  over,  Joe,  the  grace-sayer,  returns  thanks. 
The  children  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  father  turn- 
ing down  his  shirt-sleeves  (which  have  been  tidily 
tucked  back  behind  his  elbows  iluring  the  carving 
process),  puts  on  his  Sunday  black  coat,  charges  his 
Sunday  long  pipe,  and  composes  himself  clean  and 
Cliristianly  to  smoke,  while  Joe  reads   the   latest 
murders,  forgerii*8,  and   bigamies,  out  of   Lloyd's 
"  penny  weekly." 

The  Jones  above  (|uoted,  who  is  but  a  type  of  ten 
thousand,  is  etjually  eccentric  in  his  observation  of 
other  high  hohduvs  and  festivities.  Christmas  eve, 
for  inst;\nce.  His  Christmas  purcha.si's  must  be 
sanctified  by  season  in  the  extreracst  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  idle  your  preaching  to  Jones  that  day- 
light is  the  time  for  marketing,  that  cheats  thrive 
by  lamplight,  that  hurrying  and  crowiling  and 
s<jueezinc  are  fatal  to  bargaining,  that  yellow  cow- 
meat  looks  ruddy  and  fair  as  the  best,  seen  by  the 
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light  of  flaming  gas.  He  is  ready  enough  to  believe 
it  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  on  this  special  occasion 
he  turns  a  deaf  ear.  It  may  be  endeavored  to 
explain  this  apparent  eccentricity  of  .Jones's  by  the 
fact  that  Christmas  eve  is,  as  a  rule,  a  wages-re- 
ceiving time,  and  that  it  is  really  dusk  and  "  eve  " 
before  Jones  reaches  home.  This  is  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  really  it  applies  scarcely  at  all  to  the  case. 
Jones  does  not  depend  on  the  earnings  of  the  pre- 
vious few  days  for  his  annual  banquet  of  banquets. 
He  "  saves  up  "  for  it  by  means  of  a  shop  money- 
club  or  otherwise,  and  has  the  cash  in  hand  in  good 
time  to  make  his  purchases  two  days  previous  to 
Christmas,  if  he  had  a  mind. 

But  he  has  no  mind  ;  Christmas  day  falling  on  a 
Tuesday,  he  would  no  more  think  of  laying  in  his 
stock  ol'  Christmas-dinner  provision  on  the  previous 
Saturday,  than  he  would  of  retiring  to  rest  on 
Christmas  eve  without  having  a  lusty  "  stir  "  at  the 
pudding  stuff  in  the  pan.  Beef  so  bought  would 
not  be  "  Christmas  "  beef.  He  knows  as  well  as  any 
man  that  the  poultry  for  Christmas  consumption  arc 
immolated  and  exposed  for  sale  several  days  before 
the  festival,  and  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
if  he  took  a  quiet  stroll  to  the  rendezvous  of  the 
goose  and  turkey  merchants  on  the  evening  before 
Christmas  eve  his  opportunities  of  choice  would  be 
more  extended,  and  as  likely  as  not  he  would  save  a 
shilling  in  purchase-money ;  nevertheless,  he  would 
scorn  to  avail  himself  of  such  advantages.  He  has 
friends  coming  to  dinner,  and  he  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  treat  them  shabbily.  With  what  coun- 
tenance could  he  reply  to  the  incjuiry  of  a  guest 
who,  with  the  privileged  familiarity  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, might  require  to  know  when  and  where 
tne  bird  was  purchased  ? 

It  would  scarcely  be  worth  his  while  to  tell  a  false- 
hood about  it ;  but  how  could  he  find  words  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  not  a  Christmas  goose  at  all,  having 
been  bought  "  last  week"  ?  His  character  for  jovial- 
ity and  hospitality  would  suffer  from  that  moment. 
A  suspicion  would  creep  into  the  breast  of  each  guest 
that  the  dinner  was  one  contrived  on  economical 
principles.  Whether  it  were  true  or  no,  when  the 
mince-pies  appeared,  the  pie-shop  in  the  High  Street 
would  be  privately  assigned  as  their  birthplace,  and 
the  berry  brownness  of  the  hostess's  pudding,  while 
it  was  audibly  commended  and  its  complexion  as- 
cribed to  natural  richness,  in  secret  would  be  attrib- 
uted to  some  of  the  penny-a-packet  coloring  trash 
manufactured  by  that  great  champion  of  the  wash- 
ing-tub and  deadly  enemy  of  pulex  irritans;  Fiddler 
Dozensticks,  It  would  n't  do  at  all.  Ver)'  ])ossibly 
evidence  of  their  dissatistuction  might  not  be  found 
in  a  falling  off  of  the  appetite  of  the  guests,  but  it 
would  be  talked  of  aflerwards,  undoubtedly. 

And  in  case  that  Jones,  reading  these  lines,  should 
imagine  that  I  am  holding  up  this  weakness  of  his  to 
ridicule,  let  me  hasten  to  set  myself  right  in  his  eyes. 
Your  weakness,  Jones,  is  laudable,  proper,  and  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  say  Christian.  You  act  on 
the  simple  belief —  although,  like  many  another 
Christian  belief  of  yours,  you  are  contented  to  enjoy 
it  in  your  heart's  warm  depths  and  without  declar- 
ing it  from  the  summit  of  an  upturned  tub  —  that 
the  season  of  Christmas  eve  is  a  sanctifying  season, 
and  that  to  buy  and  prepare  for  the  feiist  during  the 
hallowed  time,  is  like  asking  a  blessing  on  it.  Yon 
I  don't  think  of  this,  Jones,  as  you  are  chcaj>ening  a 
I  turkey  or  investing  twopence  in  horseradish  as  a 
I  garnish  for  vour  roast  beef,  (how  is  it  that  you  never 
I      eat  horseradish  at  any  other  time  of  jear,  Jones ?) 


but  reverence  for  the  glad  season  is  in  you,  and  you 
are  governed  by  it  in  all  your  actions.  The  good 
influence  shines  in  your  face,  Jones,  as  you  may 
convince  yourself  il"  you  will  take  a  peep  at  it  in  the 
draper's  plate-glass,  as  you  wait  outside  for  your 
good  lady  who  is  proudl}'  within  the  shop  investing 
tliat  unexpected  three-and-sixpence  of  yours  in  a 
new  cap  with  cherry  bows.  Nay,  Mr.  Cynic,  you 
are  quite  wrong  when  you  cry,  "  Bosh !  twaddle  ! 
cant ! "  You  never  will  convert  me  to  your  opinion 
that  the  cheerful  serenity  of  Jones's  countenance  on 
this  particular  evening  is  due,  not  to  any  sort  of 
"  mystic  influence,"  but  simply  to  Jones's  rare  pros- 
pect of  a  feed  off  turkey  and  rich  pudding,  and  a 
merry  evening  of  pipes  and  grog  to  follow.  I  don't 
deny  that  Jones  is  a  man  with  an  animal  appetite, 
and  with  a  hankering  after  the  fleshpots,  and  that 
the  weight  of  the  viands  with  which  his  basket  i^; 
crammed  is  considerably  mitigated  by  the  buoyant 
properties  of  much  of  his  soul  there  too. 

But  you  must  know  that  Jones  has  bought  other 
goods  than  will  come  to  the  spit  or  the  pot.  He  has 
the  worth  of  threepence  in  holly  and  the  same  in 
mistletoe."  You  may  see  that  he  has,  for  there  it 
dangles  by  the  side  of  his  basket.  And  there,  I  am 
landed  high  and  dry  again  on  the  ground  on  which 
I  take  ray  stand,  Mr.  Cynic,  when  you  broke  in  with 
your  unpleasant  observations.  How  is  it  that  Jones 
incommodes  himself  by  carrpng  home  that  bulky, 
prickly  bush,  when  he  has  so  much  else  to  carry  ? 
You  know,  I  know,  everybody  knows,  that  holly 
and  mistletoe  have  been  seen  hanging  in  the  shops 
of  the  greengrocers  for  a  week  past ;  it  has  been 
hawked  and  bawled  about  the  streets  by  coster- 
mongers  ever  since  last  Wednesday.  Why  then 
did  not  Jones,  since  he  must  spend  his  money  in 
such  nonsense,  —  why  did  n't  he  make  his  holly  pur- 
chase any  day  as  he  came  home  to  dinner  or  returned 
at  night  any  time  during  the  past  week  ?  Why  ! 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  —  he  did  n't  believe  in 
holly  or  mistletoe  till  this  evening.  He  has  seen 
lots  of  it  about,  but  he  had  no  mind  for  it,  —  no  more 
than  he  would  for  plucking  green  apples  gi-owing 
within  reach.  He  is  glad  to  see  so  fair  a  prospect, 
but  ripe  fruit  for  his  money.  Holly,  with  him,  is 
not  ripe  until  this  "  eve."  The  ruddy  berries  have 
now  an  interest  for  him  they  possessed  nrt  ih  the 
morning.  Had  he  then,  by  accident,  pricked  his  hand 
with  the  holly  thorns,  he  would  probably  have  ex- 
claimed "  blow  "  or  "  bother  "  it,  or  may  be  —  for  he 
is  a  hasty  man  and  not  over  choice  of  words  when 
put  out  —  he  would  have  used  a  stronger  expletive 
than  either  ;  but  should  such  a  calamity  befall  him 
now,  I'd  wager  as  much  spirits  as  would  serve  to 
make  Jones's  snapdragon  to-morrow,  that  he  lx»ars 
the  scratch  without  the  use  of  any  naughty  words 
whatever.  You  may  laugh,  Mr.  Cynic  ;  perhaps  I 
know  .Jones  better  than  you. 

If  any  one  doubts  whether  Christmas«eve  market- 
ing is  an  institution  amongst  the  poorer  sort  of 
?cople,  let  him  go  to  I^eadenhall,  or  Newgate,  or 
fewport,  or  Spital  fields,  especially  the  two  former, 
at  the  time  in  (juestiori.  Take  Newgate  Market. 
One  night  a  week  —  on  a  Saturday  night  —  some 
bu-siness  is  done  by  gaslight,  but  by  comparison  not 
more  than  a  penny  to  a  pound  with  the  amount  of 
trade  done  there  on  Christmas  eve.  Barter  is  not 
at  a  standstill  all  through  the  day,  but  it  is  strictly 
confined  to  big  and  little  meat  merchants.  Ordina- 
rily Ixjtwixt  these  two  classes,  —  the  consignees  and 
salesmen,  and  the  shopkeeper  who  comes  there  for  his 
goods,  —  there  exists  a  comfortable  amount  of  cor- 
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diiiiity ;  money  and  meat  change  hands  smoothly, 
and  idl  is  harmony  and  contenL  But  on  the  day 
bctbre  ChristuJiis  day  it  is  ydightly  dillerent.  Once 
a  year  the  wholesale  ones  of  the  market  find  it  prof- 
itable to  go  into  the  reUiil  trade,  and  the  regular  re- 
tailer very  naturally  does  not  like  it.  He  sulks  and 
grumbles  at  the  wholesale  one's  prices.  The  whole- 
sjde  one,  however,  takes  his  unkind  remarks  in  per- 
fect good-humor.  "  Never  mind  about  five  and 
eight  being  a  cruel  price,"  he  says ;  "  if  you  don't 
like  to  give  it,  you  may  leave  it,  —  that 's  the  flg- 
ui-e ;  it  'll  fetch  it  and  a  good  deal  more  for  the 
trouble  of  cutting  up  between  this  and  twelve 
o'clock.  They  '11  be  swarming  here  like  Hies  soon  as 
the  gas  is  lit" 

By  "  they  "  he  means  the  Christmas-eve  market- 
ers, and  he  is  (juite  correct  in  his  prognostication. 
By  the  time  the  gas  is  lit  the  market  is  *'  laid  out " ; 
tlie  covered  ways  ai*e  roofed  and  arched  with  meat, 
the  narrow  lanes  are  liedged  with  it ;  there  are 
groves  of  pork,  thickets  of  mutton,  and,  allowing 
iour  of  the  huge  quarters  to  every  bullock,  —  an  or- 
dinary and  reasonable  allowance,  —  more  animals 
of  that  kind  than  in  life  could  have  found  browsing 
on  Mitcham  Common.  All  cuts  of  prime  parts  too. 
At  ordinaiy  times  are  freely  exposed  ibr  sale  every 
part  of  a  beast,  from  his  tail  to  his  snout ;  you  may 
.see  the  heads  of  sheep  and  sheep's  "  trotters,"  and 
heels  of  the  bovine  species  in  heaps  hip  high,  the 
tails  of  oxen  in  bunches,  and  the  intestinal  jjarts  of 
sheep,  pigs,  oxen,  and  calves  burdening  by  the  hun- 
dred-wciglit  mighty  hooks  screwed  into  jjosts  and 
beams.  Tliere  is  none  of  this  on  Christmas  eve  ;  all 
is  cleanliness  and  propriety.  There  is  saw-dust  on 
the  market  stones  and  white  cloths  on  the  butchere' 
boards,  and  clean  aprons  and  sleeves  on  the  butchers' 
flelves,  and  the  butchers  are  rosy  and  the  meat  is 
rosy,  and  the  gas  spouts  out  with  a  jolly  hmn. 
There  are  three  or  four  hole-and-corner  taverns 
attached  to  the  market  One  of  them,  a  low- 
crowned-looking  edifice,  the  red-curtiiined  doors  of 
which  are  approached  by  three  downward  steps,  a 
greasy,  murky -looking  hostel  enough  in  general,  but 
this  evening  all  alive  and  beaming  with  extra  gas- 
jets,  and  holly  iestooning  the  Irowsy  ceiling,  and  a 
big  bunch  of  mistletoe,  imnaled  to  the  middle  post 
behind  the  bar  to  which  the  "  Old  Tom  "  tap  is  at- 
tached, and  against  whicii  the  bar-maid  leans  and 
chats  with  the  customers  in  the  intervals  of  business. 
"  Kgg-iiot  from  five  till  twelve  "  is  the  legend  on  the 
wall,  and  it  being  now  five  and  past,  frecjuently  the 
red-curtained  door  swings  to  and  fro,  and  with 
watering  moutlis  .sly  butcher-men  slip  in,  and  with 
satisfied  moutlis  sly  buu-her-men  slip  out,  brushing 
their  lijw  with  tlieir  blue  .sleeves,  and  hurrying  Iwick 
to  tl>eir  sUlLs.  They'd  nap  it  if  their  masters 
caught  them  at  it,  only  the  best  of  it  is,  the  masters 
take  care  not  to  catch  'em  at  it,  so  long  as  they  tjike 
no  more  than  is  goo<l  for  them,  knowing  the  sort  of 
evening's  work  they  have  belbre  them. 

And  now  the  trade  liegins.  Swarming  in  at  the 
lanes  and  alleyn  come  the  buyers,  in  some  few  casi» 
singly,  but  in  |)airH,  as  a  rule,  man  and  wife ;  and 
the  number  of  their  children  may  be  estimated  with 
tolerable  accuracy  from  tiie  size  of  the  market-lHisket 
the  latter  carries,  —  hundreds  of  them,  thousands  of 
them,  until  there  is  scarcely  elbow-room,  and  for 
satety  the  butcher-men  carry  thtur  knives,  when  not 
in  use,  in  their  moutlis. 

All  very  well,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  New- 
nte  Market  or  Lcadenhall  are  not,  undoubtedly, 
ue  belt  places  to  purchase  the  primest  and  cheap- 


est Jones  is  in  this  respect  no  weaker  than  his 
well-to-do ,  brother  ;  we  are  all  alike,  all  anxious  to 
fill  our  little  tin  pots  at  Niagara.  If  I  want  a  pen- 
'orth  of  plums  1  prefer  them  out  of  a  bushel ;  if  I 
have  fifty  pounds  to  bank,  I  lodge  it  with  the  Grand 
Westminster  and  jVIiddlescx,  capital  seventeen  mil- 
lions. So  it  is  with  Jones  and  his  wife.  They  have 
ten  shillings  to  spend  in  butchers*  meat,  and  they 
must  needs  hanker  after  the  "  wholesale."  Any 
well-conditioned  bullock  is  capable  of  supplying 
lour  times  more  sirloin  than  they  arc  likely  to  want, 
but  they  prefer  to  pick  their  sirloin  out  of  the  prod- 
uce of  a  hundred  and  fifty  bullocks.  There  is  no 
denying,  Mrs.  Jones,  that  you  are  a  tolerable  judge 
of  meat,  and  may  save  a  penny  a  pound  by  coming 
here,  perhaps  three  halfpence,  and  so  you  ought, 
considering  that  you  have  trudged  a  mile  and  a  half, 
had  the  crown  of  your  bonnet  stove  in  by  collision 
with  a  meat-tray,  and  suffered  agonies  from  the 
trampling  of  hob-nailed  boots  on  your  corns.  How 
much  better  now  it  would  have  been  to  have  gone 
fjuietly  to  Wiggins,  who  is  not  extensive  in  trade, 
but  invariably  civil  and  obliging,  and  given  him 
your  Christmas  custom.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  various  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
Wiggins,  and  stand  in  no  awe  of  him.  If  he  asked 
you  tenpence  a  pound  for  sirloin,  and  you  thought 
that  ninepence  was  a  plenty  for  it,  you  would  have 
no  scruples  about  telling  him  so  to  his  head,  and 
declining  to  purchase  unless  he  bated ;  but  would 
you  dai'c  do  as  much  by  Silverside  and  Co.  ?  The 
ineat-mci'chants  who  are  in  such  a  tremendous  way 
of  business  make  no  more  of  your  purchase  of  six- 
teen i)Ounds  of  beef  than  Wiggins  would  of  your 
demand  for  two  pen'orth  of  suet !  That  in  the  first 
place ;  and  then,  pray,  how  about  your  knowledge 
of  the  arithmetic  of  wholesale  meat  dealing  ?  You 
may  readily  enough  comprehend  what  a  joint  will 
cost,  the  price  per  pound  of  which  is  ninepence  or 
ninepence  halfpenny,  but  when  the  talk  is  of  "  six 
and  four "  and  "  five  and  eight,"  it  Is  questionable 
if  you  are  not  somewhat  abroad.  You  may  have 
some  inkling  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  mentioned 
rejiresent  the  price  required  for  a  stone  of  eight 
pounds  of  the  joint  you  have  fixed  on ;  still  your 
bating  tactics  are  thrown  altogether  out  of  gear,  and 
whether  to  bid  "  l\\e  and  sevcnpence  "  or  "  five  and 
twopence,"  you  have  not  the  least  idea,  'llie  prob- 
ability is  that  you  will  yield  without  a  struggle,  or 
allow  the  bargain  to  escape  you,  while  you  turn 
away  to  reckon  how  many  eightpences  there  are  in 
five  and  fourpence. 

But  llatter  not  thyself,  good  Jones,  becau.se  of 
your  scholarship  in  figures,  that  it  only  re<[uires  you 
to  undertike  the  meat  buying,  and  all  will  go  well. 
You  know  all  about  *'  six  and  eight "  and  "  five  and 
four,"  but  you  don't  know  everything.  Pardon  me, 
Jones,  if  1  tell  you  that  your  ^reat  weakness  Ues 
in  your  prodigious  confidence  in  your  strength  of 
mind,  in  your  sound  and  cool  judgment  and  your 
complete  invincibility  to  trade  tricks  and  dodges 
of  every  manner  and  kind.  "  I  know,  every  one 
knows,"  say  you,  '•  how  women  are  gammoned  and 
wheiHlle<l  by  shopkeepers ;  they  should  liave  men  to 
deid  with ;  I  'd  like  to  see  the  butcher  who  would 
come  the  old  .soldier  over  me  .'  " 

Take  the  market-basket,  Jones,  mix  in  the  crowd 
tliis  blessed  Christmas  eve,  and  you  shall  .see  all  that 
you  ask.  You  silly'  fellow  I  do  you  imagine  that 
you  are  the  first  Jones  that  ever  came  to  Newgate 
Market  ?      As  there  is  one   bait  for  roach,  and 
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another  for  chub,  and  a  tliinl  for  gudgeon,  so  are 
there  wars  of  angling  for  eustoiners.  The  hntcher 
before  whose  shop  you  pause,  my  good  Jones,  has 
already  "  taken  your  measure,"  as  the  saying  is. 

He  sees  the  independent  manner  in  which  your 
hands  are  thrust  into  your  trousei-s  pocket.'^,  and  the 
determination  not  to  be  imposed  on  or  wheedled 
visible  in  every  line  of  your  expressive  counte- 
nance, and,  so  far  from  being  intimidated  thereat, 
he  regards  you  as  one  of  the  e;usiest  of  victims. 
He  would  rather  deal  with  three  of  your  sort  than 
with  one  of  your  good  lady's  any  day  in  the  week, 
but  on  a  Christmas  eve  especially.  With  the  air  of 
a  man  who  knows  what  meat  shotdd  be,  you  cast 
your  eye  along  the  rows  of  ribs  and  sirloins,  and 
presently  he  catches  your  eye.  He  does  n't  rush 
out  on  you,  however ;  he  preserves  his  calmness 
and  nods  towards  you  as  recognizing  in  you  an  old 
and  worthy  customer.  That  is  your  impression, 
and  meanly  availing  yourself  of  his  apparent  mis- 
take, —  he  is  in  an  extensive  Avay  and  highly  re- 
spectable, —  you  nod  affably  in  return.  He  comes 
forwanl  in  a  friendly  way,  and  says,  "  Good  even- 
ing, sir;  selecting  your  Christmas  roast?"  just  as 
though  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  you  should 
come  to  his  highly  respectable  establishment  to  se- 
lect it. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  was  thinking  about  it,  ^Ir.  Butch- 
er," says  you,  in  a  i)atronizing  sort  of  way. 

"  Let  us  sec,  then ;  you  don't  like  it  over  fat,  if  I 
recollect,  sir"  (as  though  you  had  dealt  with  him  for 
years).     "  What  do  you  say  to  that  cut,  now  ?  " 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  O,  well,  ire  won't  have  a  dozen  words  about 
price,  —  say  six  and  four.  Weigh  this,  Jim,  care- 
fully." 

"  One  of  the  best  butchers  in  England,  Sarah," 

you  remark  to  Mrs.  J ,  as,  having  paid  for  your 

eighteen  pounds  of  beef,  you  walk  off  with  it. 
"  Very  gentlemanly  fellow,  too,  as  you  must  have 
observed." 

"  There  'a  a  good  bit  of  bone  in  it,  Joe,  is  n't 
there  ?  " 

"  Of  course  there  is,  —  you  can't  have  good  meat 
without,  and  this  is  first-class." 

I^et  us  hope  so,  Jones,  for  truly  Mr.  Butcher  has 
"  come  the  old  soldier  "  over  you,  making  you  pay 
for  "  soft  soap  "  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  pound  in 
that  two  stone  two  pounds  of  sirloin. 
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Tmk  four  o'clock  A.  M.  bell  is  like  the  sound  of 
th(!  gong  in  the  fairy-piece,  which  makes  a  whole 
world  rise  out  of  earth.  The  Great  Market^, 
relatively  quiet  tmtil  that  bell  sounds,  are  the  scene 
of  noise,  bustle,  and  methodical  confusion.  It  is  said 
it  was  amid  this  morning  turnjoil  that  Auber  found 
the  mo/j/'of  the  market  chorus  in  Massaniello.  One 
sees  there  so  many  varied  spectacles,  one  hears  so 
many  cries,  six  pair  of  eyes  and  several  pair  of  ears 
would  not  suffice  to  save  us  from  losing  something. 
At  first  one  sees  moving  about  among  the  market- 
gardeners  none  but  greengrocers,  purveyors,  hawk- 
ers, and  the  like.  Soon  the  cooks  of  hotels  and  res- 
taurants appear,  and  their  white  costume  forms  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  motley  dresses  on  every  hand. 
Then  come  soldiers  of  the  different  regiments  charged 
with  the  day's  marketing;  and  lex  pelites  sccurs  (a 


sort  of  sisters  of  charity)  begging  for  their  poor,  here 
a  cabbage,  there  eggs,  yonder  potatoes  or  salad.  In 
old  times  (/ourmets  made  it  a  ])oint  of  duty  to  come 
to  the  Great  Markets  to  pick  for  themselves  the  best 
pieces  brought.  Grimod  de  la  lleynicre  never  once 
missed  commg  to  the  Great  Markets  at  their  open- 
ing. He  came  wearing  his  handsomest  dress-coat 
and  his  most  delicate  lace  ;  he  was  followed  by  three 
footmen  with  immense  baskets.  It  was  Grimod  de 
la  Reyniere  who,  in  describing  how  thrushes  were 
cooked  with  gin,  was  so  far  carried  away  by  his  en- 
thusia.sm  as  to  say,  "  One  would  eat  one's  own 
father  if  served  up  with  this  sauce." 

Do  yon  hear  that  noise  ?  It  comes  from  the 
middle  of  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnpllerie,  and  is  made  by 
three  or  four  lusty  fellows,  who  are  hopping,  skip- 
ping, jumping  amid  heaps  of  verdure,  constantly 
gesticulating  and  bawling  at  the  top  of  their  voices  : 
"  All  is  going  !  All  will  disappear !  I  tell  ye,  here  's 
the  beautiful  article,  boys  !  I  tell  ye,  here  be  the  best 
ye  can  find  !  And  be  spry,  for  there  is  n't  enough 
for  everybody  ! "  They  are  the  fern-dealers.  They 
come  from  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  to  sell  for 
three  sous  a  bunch  those  beautiful  denticulated 
leaves  with  which  greengrocers  adorn  their  shop- 
windows.  By  the  side  of  the  fern-<lealers  are  the 
vine-leaves  dealers.  Vine-leaves  are  used  to  set  off 
fruit  to  advantage.  These  women  sort  their  mer- 
chandise into  little  packets,  which  are  tied  with 
straw.  They  get  the  vine-leaves  from  the  market- 
gardeners,  or  li^om  some  roguish  boy  who  has  been 
pillaging  the  vines.  They  sell  their  little  packets 
lor  lour  sous,  and  make  some  three  or  four  francs 
a  day  on  an  average.  There  are  days  when  they 
make  ten  or  twelve  francs.  Do  not  be  astonished  I 
It  is  really  at  the  Great  Markets  one  may  see  the 
justice  of  the  proverb:  "  There  is  no  stupid  trade." 
I  was  shown  at  the  Great  Markets  a  dealer  in  chick- 
weed  for  birds  in  cages,  who  has  made  money  enough 
to  buy  three  houses  at  Montreuil ! 

Another  profitable  trade  in  the  Great  Markets  is 
that  of  itinerant  coffee-sellers.  There  are  six  of 
them.  They  have  a  large  cylindrical  vessel  made  of 
sheet-iron.  It  is  provided  with  two  cocks,  llnder  the 
cylinder  is  a  heater,  and  under  the  heater  is  a  cup- 
warmer,  where  cups  and  spoons  are  kept ;  under  the 
cup-warmer  is  a  basin  of  water,  where  each  cup  and 
spoon  dives  after  the  customer  empties  it,  and  after 
each  dive  the  water  changes  color,  becoming  darker 
and  darker.  This  oj  .i-ation  is  called  "  washing  the 
cup."  The  dish  of  coffee,  sugared,  costs  one  .sou  ; 
there  are,  however,  dishes  at  two  sous  for  the  rim- 
tox,  for  people  who  wish  to  make  a  show.  The 
whole  difference  between  the  coffee  at  one  sou  and 
that  at  two  sous  consists  in  the  position  of  the  cock. 
The  one  sou  cock  is  on  the  right,  the  two  sous  cock 
is  on  the  left.  The  li(juid  which  issues  from  both 
cocks  is  identical,  for  if  the  cylinder  has  two  aper- 
tures it  has  no  interior  division.  The  two  cocks 
are  for  appearance'  sake.  Tlie  sale  of  coffee  is 
prodigious.  Hundreds  of  amateurs  may  be  seen 
around  the  coffee-woman  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
served,  and  she  can  scarcely  ever  be  seen  without  a 
large  knot  of  coffee-drinkers  around  her.  Fortu- 
nateljj  this  licpiid  is  absolutely  without  danger,  for  it 
contains  no  exciting  jirinciples.  Between  you  and 
me,  good  i"eader,  this  coffee  is  a  very  distant  rela- 
tion of  its  homonyme  of  Bourbon  and  Martinitjue. 
Tiie  best  "  grounds "  used  have  been  used  several 
times  before  they  come  to  the  Great  Markets. 
These  coffee-women  buy  the  "  groimds  "  from  petty 
cafcw,  who  themselves  bought  the  "  grounds "  from 
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largo  cafes.  Those  who  would  enjoy,  without 
spending  much  more  money,  a  little  more  sulwti^ntial 
aliment,  apply  to  the  soup-woman.  They  bring 
their  cups  of  soup  to  the  (Jreat  Markets  in  baskets 
which  hold  30  at  a  time.  Each  of  these  soup- 
women  sells  on  an  average  IT)  or  20  baskets  a  morn- 
ing. One  of  them  disposes  of  1,000  cups  a  day. 
She  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  business.  She  employs 
a  lad  to  do  nothing  but  wipe  the  spoons. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  njoment  in  the  fish  department. 
To  hear  an  auctioneer  in  the  Great  Markets  is  a 
pleasure  one  ought  to  enjoy  at  least  once  in  a  life- 
time. To  understand  what  he  says  is  a  feat  beyond 
the  reach  of  mortal  man.  The  astutest  people  guess 
at  it.  It  is  an  abrupt  continuous  hum,  amid  which 
numerals  burst  like  the  explosion  of  artillery  or  the 
rattle  of  musketry.  When  there  is  an  auction  going 
on  at  each  of  the  eight  stands  at  the  same  time,  the 
spectator  at  a  <listance  thinks  he  hears  immense 
wat<!hmen's  rattles,  agitated  by  convulsive  hands. 
While  this  uproar  is  taking  place  at  each  stand,  a 
decanter  puts  both  hands  to  his  mouth  to  form  a 
speaking-trumiHJt,  and  bawls  the  new  fishes  he 
spreads  on  the  bench.  Besides  the  eight  stands 
for  sea-fishes,  where  the  sales  annually  amount  to 
S  2,000,000,  there  is  one  reserved  for  fresh-water 
fishes,  which  sells  about  S  200,000  worth  of  fishes  a 
year.  We  may  regard  as  a  portion  of  this  market 
the  retail  sale  of  small  Seine  fishes,  driven  by  fisher- 
men's wives  on  one  of  the  outside  sidewalks. 

It  is  not  far  from  the  fish-market  to  the  butter- 
market.  We  meet,  at  its  entrance,  the  egg-dealera. 
It  is  not  often  a  farmer  raises  so  many  chickens  as 
to  warrant  hini  sending  them  directly  to  market. 
The  greater  part  of  the  eggs  brought  to  Paris  con- 
sequently come  through  the  egg-dealers.  They  go 
from  farm  to  farm,  and  from  rural  market  to  market, 
picking  up  a  dozen  here  and  a  dozen  there,  and 
sending  them  up  to  Paris  in  large  quantities.  V^gs 
are  sold  at  private  sale.  When  buyer  and  seller 
come  to  terms  they  send  for  the  viewer,  who  is  the 
only  judge  who  can  oflicially  attest  the  rjuality  of 
the  eggs.  There  are  sixty  egj^-viewers  in  the  Great 
Markets.  Their  business  is  divided  into  three  suc- 
cessive operations:  counting,  running  through  the 
ring,  and  viewing.  Counting  consists  in  verifying 
the  alleged  number  of  eggs,  from  which  the  broken 
eggs  are  subtracted ;  ring-running  detects  the  eggs 
which  are  under  size,  and  conseriuently  of  less  value ; 
viewing  proper  eliminates  .si>otted,  bad,  frozen,  and 
limed  e{;3;:8.»  By  an  odd  custom  of  trade,  if  the 
alleged  number  of  eggs  prove  ten  less  than  the  real 
number,  the  stdlcr  nays  the  counting;  if  then»  l>e 
above  forty  spotted  eggs,  he  pays  the  viewing. 
Otherwise  both  these  charges  fall  on  the  purchaser. 
A  viewer  earns  8  1.40  on  what  he  calls  his  good 
days.  His  business  is  irregular  and  fatiguing.  He 
is  sometimes  oblige<l  to  remain  forty-eight  hours  lH«nt 
over  baskets,  an«l  this  couunonly  in  cellars,  for  eggs 
cannot  be  viewe<l  except  in  a  place  removed  from 
<layliglit  He  views  eggs  with  a  candle  before  him  ; 
he  takes  them  two  by  two  (one  in  each  han<h,  and 
holds  them  together  before  the  light,  giving  them  a 
slijrht  rotatory  motion  with  his  fingers  to  enable  him 
to  inspect  all  around  the  shell.  To  «liscover  from 
the  slightest  indication  the  condition  of  the  egg  con- 
cealed in  the  shell  is  a  mueli  more  complicated  8ci«'nee 
than  may  be  believed,  and  it  re«|uiR"s  long  special 
studies.     A  viewer  recentiv  said   to  me :  "  I  have 
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been  in  this  business  these  fift:een  years,  and  every 
•lay  I  Iciirn  something  new."  Paris  annually  con- 
sumes 240,000.000  eggs.  Statisticians  have  dis- 
covered that  each  inhabitant  of  Paris  consumes  on 
an  average  200  eggs,  24G  lbs.  of  fruit.  20  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  G  lbs.  of  cheese  annually.  Dry  cheeses 
alone  are  included  in  this  la.st  figure;  cheeses  like 
Gruyen',  Rofjuefort,  etc.  are  called  dry  cheeses. 
New  cheeses  (Brie,  Neufchatel,  and  Montlhdry) 
are  sold  to  a  nuich  larger  amount.  The  latter  are 
almost  the  only  cheeses  sold  wholesale  in  the  (ireat 
Markets.  Dry  cheese^t  are  chielly  sold  wholesale  in 
the  shops  of  the  Rue  des  Lombards  and  Rue  dc  la 
Verrerie.  The  sale  at  the  (Jreat  Markets  takes  place 
only  twice  a  week,  and  it  is  not  large,  as  the  greater 
part  even  of  the  new  cheeses  are  sent  directly  to  tho 
retail  dealers. 

Wholesale   butter  consequently  thrones  pre-emi- 
nently in  this  portion   of  the   Great  ^larkets.     It 
comes  there  daily  in  innumerable  lumps  and  pounds, 
whose  quality  varies  with  its  origin.     Paris  annually 
makes  way  with  28,000,000  lbs.  of  butter,  and  of 
this  quantity  18,000,000  lbs.  are  sold  at  the  (ireat 
Markets.      If  we  edge  our  way  though  enormous 
baskets  of  eggs  and  lumps  of  butter  placed  in  order 
on  the  ground  in  their  white  cotton  envelopes,  we 
shall  reach  the  centre  of  the  butter-market.     Here 
we  come  upon  an  odd-looking  thing.     Imagine  a 
wooden  tower,  from  which  fall  four  drawbridges  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.     They  are  narrow  and  th;y  arc 
long.     When  the  four  persons  who  gesticulate  and 
scream  inarticulate  sounds  at  tho  entrance  of  each 
of  these  drawbridges  are  seen  from  some  distance, 
—  while  a  crowd  of  people  in  a  violent  excitement 
seethe  and  surge  around  them, — one  would  think 
that  he  witnessed  a  riot,  or  saw  insurgent  peasants 
besieging  the  fortress  in  which  their  lord  had  taken 
refuge,  and  whose  entrance  was  defended  by  four 
valorous  champions.     But  when  one  raises  his  eyes 
towards  the  summit  of  the  tower,  one  is  surprised  to 
see  —  instead  of  archers  armed  from  head  to  foot  — 
very  quiet  clerks  (pcacefiilly  writing  in   inunensc 
blank-books)  with  linen  sleeves  drawn   over  tlieir 
coats.     One  at  last  sees  the  tower  is  nothing  but  an 
accounting-desk,  the  valorous  champions  mei*e  auc- 
tioneers, the  four  drawbridges  sales'  bencht^s,  and 
the  mob  of  insurgents  mere  buyers  and  sellers.     As 
for  the  dagger  which  most  of  them  hold  in  their 
hands,  it  is  a  mere  proln?,  which  they  call  "  lance," 
and  use  to  taste  the  butti>r  ofi'ered  on  sale.     As  it  is 
neci-ssary  to  distrust  the  external  layers  of  butter, 
each  buyer  thrusts    his    probe  as  deep  as  he  can, 
gives  it  a  twist,  and  brings  out  with  it  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  butter.     Then  he  takes  with  his  thumb- 
nail a  bit  of  butter  from  the  probe,  which  he  puts 
into  his  mouth,  and  throws  the  rest  back  into  the 
lump.     You  are  all  attention,  I  hope,  goo«l  reader  ? 
Well,  I  said  the  buyer  puts  a  bit  of  butter  into  his 
mouth.     As  he  tastes  al)Out  100  lumps  one  i-iiler  the 
other,  were  he  to  swallow  the  sample  ta.sted  he  would 
be  sure  of  nau-sea  long  before  he  had  tasted   the 
99th  lump.     Conse(juently.  after  turning  it  with  his 
tongue  two  or  three  times  to  give  his  j)alate  full  oj>- 
j)ortunity  to  make  its  ac(|uaintaiice,  he  spits  it  out. 
I  l>eg  panlon  fur  entering  into  this  detail,  but  it  is 
indisp(>ns;ibly  necessary  in  order  that  I  may  reveal 
to  you  one  of  the  strangi'St  trades   I  know.      The 
space  where  tlie  buyers  sUind  and  the  edges  of  tho 
sales'  benches  are  covered  with  straw,  de^stined  to 
catch  these  bits  of  butter.    AtYer  the  sales  are  ended, 
the  porters  collect  this  straw  saturated  with  butter, 
and  sell  it  to  people  whoso  name  we  consent  to  leave 
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in  the  shade.  These  people  thi-ow  this  straw  into 
immense  pots  full  of  boiling  water.  The  butter 
melU  from  the  straw  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  it  is  collected  by  skimmers.  This  dis- 
gusting, horrible  melted  butter  is  used  by  pastry- 
(tooks  and  by  bakers,  who  make  "  fancy  bread  "  ! 
Before  it  became  the  emolument  of  the  porters  of 
the  butter-market,  who  make  from  it  some  S  1,800 
or  S  2,000  a  year,  —  ay,  S  1,800  or  S  2,000  a  year  !  — 
the  .s;ile  of  this  straw  belonged  to  one  of  the  old 
keepers  of  the  butter.  After  he  died  his  widow 
obtained  a  continuance  of  the  privilege  to  her  to 
serve  her  as  a  pension.  So  great  was  the  grief  oi' 
the  new  keeper  of  the  butter-market  upon  finding 
such  a  revenue  escape  him  that  he  actually  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  I  can  avouch  for  the  truth  of  all 
these  statements,  because  I  have  obtained  them  from 
the  son  of  the  broken-hearted  man,  who  is  now  the 
keeper  of  the  butter-market.  Is  not  all  this  incredi- 
ble ? 

Let  us  i)ow  visit  tradesmen  who  pompously  call 
themselves  dealers  in  cooked  meats,  but  whouj  the 
people  call  by  their  true  name,  which  is  arletjidns 
dealers.  The  word  arletjitin  (harlequin)  explains 
itself.  It  indicates  a  dish  composed  of  every  «ort 
of  bit,  like  the  motley-colored  habit  of  the  hero 
of  the  Italian  pantomime.  It  is  an  indesci-ibable 
medley,  an  odious  mixture.  Fragments  of  fishes 
hob-nob  in  plates  with  vestiges  of  dried  meats,  and 
bones  of  all  species  of  poultry  together  with  spin- 
ach and  potatoes, —  all  saturated  with  a  liquid  con- 
taining more  or  less  grease,  as  it  pleased  the  sauces 
of  yesterday  or  day  before  yesterday  to  deposit 
there.  Some  people's  Jippetite  is  sharpened  by  the 
sight  of  this  dish.  .  Hunger  is  a  good  thing  in 
its  way  !  Twelve  or  fifteen  people  assembled  in  one 
of  the  corners  of  Division  «No.  12  drive  the  sale  of 
this  terrible  merchandise.  They  draw  tlieir  supplies 
from  the  dish-washers  of  wealthy  houses,  or  from 
the  more  important  restaurants,  who  sell  them  for  an 
insignificant  sum  of  money  the  unappetizing  omnium 
of  all  the  tablecloths.  Some  of  them  sell  stale 
pastry  too.  On  their  crowded  stall  are  to  be  seen 
all  the  varieties  of  stale  dessert,  from  wine-colored 
tarts  to  those  granite-like  set-cakes,  which  resist  all 
eflbrts  of  the  teeth.  These  dealers  have  fewer  cus- 
tomers than  the  others,  for  if  the  robixst  viscera  of 
the  customers  wish  solid  food,  't  is  not  of  this  sort. 
Pastry  is  good  for  girls.  No,  no,  no ;  *t  is  your  real 
arlr(juin.'<  dealers  who  drive  the  prosperous  trade. 
They  sell  some  S  3,000  or  S  4,000  worth  of  arle<juln.'< 
annually.  One  of  them  married  his  daughter 
the  other  day,  and  gave  her  S  6,000  in  dowry.  At 
breakfast  time  you  may  every  morning  see  poor 
famishing  devils  waiting  in  fh)nt  of  their  shops  each 
for  his  turn  to  come.  You  ought  to  see  that  sight,  if 
only  to  know  the  worth  of  a  piece  of  dry  bread. 

If  you  are  l)old,  and  your  gorge  does  not  rise  be- 
forehand at  very  thought  on  it,  elbow  your  way 
through  the  crowd  around  the  stall.  It  Is  the  hour 
when  the  supply  is  delivered.  The  dealer  is  on  her 
legs,  fresh,  fat,  smiling,  with  a  mountain  of  broken 
bread  on  one  side  of  her,  and  a  pyramid  of  dark 
grease,  the  sombre  production  of  mysterious  melt- 
ings, on  the  other  side  of  her.  Behind  her  is  a 
shelf  groaning  beneath  many  a  packet  covered  with 
a  bit  of  newspaper.  She  opens  them  one  after  the 
other,  indicatmg  the  contents  more  or  less  pompous- 
ly, and  then  she  empties  them  on  a  plate.  As  she 
does  this  the  customers  in  the  second  rank  push 
thoae  of  the  front  rank,  while  all  around  are  eager 
eyes  staring  through  the  wired  fence. 


She  wheezes  :  "  Here  is  a  bone  of  a  baked  leg  of 
mutton,  for  only  5  sous ;  here  is  rice  and  omelette,  4 
sous ;  baked  cauliflowers,  3  sous  ;  —  who  wants  the 
cauliflowei-s  ?  This  side,  eh  V  "  (She  folds  up  the 
piece  of  newspaper,  and  hands  It  to  the  applicant.) 
''  A  blnnquette  of  veal,  '.^  sous  :  who  wants  the  hlan- 
(juette  ?  "  Five  or  six  hands  are  extended ;  one 
seizes  the  paper,  and  throws  down  his  3  sous ;  while 
the  lucky  fellow  retires  with  a  beaming  face,  mur- 
murs of  dlsapix)intment  are  heard  all  around  him. 
"  iMame  Henri,  If  you  've  any  chicory  V  "  asks  a 
regular  customer.  She  replies  :  "  Wait  a  bit,  wait 
a  bit,  and  we  '11  see."  Then  she  goes  on  wheezing : 
'•  Three  artichokes,  with  a  bit  of  sole,"  (she  dips  her 
finger  In  the  sauce,  and  carrier  it  to  her  mouth,)  "  a 
tip-top  article  !  4  sous."  (She  opens  a  paper  drop- 
ping oil.)  "  Here  is  salad.  Who  wants  salad  ?  2 
sous.  Here  is  a  charming  piece  of  beef,  streaked 
fat  and  lean,  12  sous."  (Murmui-s  of  admiration). 
A  voice  ventures  to  bid  8  sous  for  it.  She  replies : 
"  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  !  Roast  beef  for  8  sous  ! 
Well,  well,  take  it  afler  all,  and  be  off  with  ye  !  " 

She  continues  wheezing  as  she  opens  packet  after 
packet,  and  the  plates  covered  with  broken  victuals 
ci-owd  tlie  marble  counter  more  and  more,  and  the 
crowd  of  her  customers  becomes  larger  and  larger, 
until  all  passage  in  her  neigliborhood  Is  intercepted. 
Now  and  then,  to  the  annoyance  of  customers  whose 
mouths  water  at  the  glance  she  gives,  she  folds  up 
again  a  paper  she  opens,  and  puts  It  aside.  It  Is  a 
tit-bit.  which  some  neighboring  cheap  eating-house 
keeper  will  serve  up  that  same  evening  to  his  patrons 
under  some  most  appetizing  name.  Somebody  comes 
up,  nods,  slips  in  her  hand  a  sou  and  receives  in  ex- 
change a  large  packet  strongly  tied.  This  takes 
place  again  and  again.  I  ask  an  old  woman  busily 
engaged  in  filling  her  basket  who  stands  by  my  side 
to  unravel  this  riddle  to  me.  She  replies  :  "  'T  is 
minced  meat  at  one  sou  a  packet."  I  found  it  hard 
to  repress  a  wry  face.  She  exclaimed  :  "  O,  sir,  you 
can  buy  here  with  confidence ;  all  is  good  meat 
here."  Had  I  uttered  another  word  the  old  woman 
would  have  insisted  upon  my  tasting  it — just  to 
see.     So  I  took  to  my  heels. 


CHRISTMAS  GRUP:L. 

IJV    ANDUEW     HALLIDAY. 

My  dinner  last  Chrlstma.s  day  consisted  of  gruel. 
Gruel  for  roast  beef,  gruel  for  boar's  head,  gruel  for 
turkey,  gruel  for  plum-pudding,  gruel  for  mince- 
pies  ;  for  almonds  and  raisins,  russet  apple,  filbert, 
ohl  brown  October,  tawny  port,  wassail,  —  for  all 
the  Christmas  courses  and  dessert,  —  gruel  ! 

I  had  looked  forward  to  that  Christmas  day  with 
a  keen  antIci|)ation  of  plciisure.  I  was  invited  to 
a  country  house,  an  old-fjushloned  country  house, 
where  Christmas  has  been  kept  in  great  state  for 
many  generations ;  a  country  house  with  corridors 
and  oak  panels,  and  an  old  hall  with  a  great  yawn- 
ing fireplace,  specially  designed  for  yule-logs;  just 
such  a  phice  as  Imaginative  artists  love  to  sketeh  in 
t\w.  Christmas  numbers  of  the  Illustrated  papers  and 
periodicals.  Ivy,  holly,  snow,  and  robin-redbreasts 
outside  ;  blazing  fires,  merry  faces,  warmth,  comfort, 
mistletoe-bough,  and  pretty  girls  inside. 

1  was  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  I  could 
enjoy  all  these  things  to  the  fiiU.  Observe,  I  say 
nil.  There  are  periods  of  t^xistence  when  a  man 
can  enjoy  only  some  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned. 
A  boy  enjoys  the  eatables,  —  the  turkey,  the  plunv- 
pudding,  and  the  almonds  and  raisins ;  the  young 
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man  takes  delight  in  the  society  of  the  pretty  girls, 
and  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  thinking  of  them. 
But  the  middle-aged  fogy,  —  like  your  humble  ser- 
vant, —  what  boundless,  all-embracing  enjoyment  is 
his !  He  can  relish  everything,  —  turkey,  plum-pud- 
ding, almonds  and  raisins,  old  port,  pretty  girls, 
a  nap  in  his  easy-chair,  a  hand  at  cards,  a  cigar, 
what  not !  Age  has  its  advantages,  its  privileges  : 
one  of  the  latter  I  value  very  much.  As  a  middle- 
aged  fellow,  "  done  for  "  long  ago,  I  am  the  recipient 
of  many  pretty,  playful  attentions  from  the  girls, 
without  exciting  serious  envy  or  jealousy.  It  is  my 
gootl  fortune  to  have  a  bald  head.  Do  I  astonish 
you  by  calling  that  good  fortune  ?  Let  me  explain. 
The  bald  head  makes  me  look  older  than  I  am.  It 
gives  me  a  settled-down,  sedate  appearance.  The 
consequence  is,  that  young  and  pretty  girls  have  no 
scruple  about  fondling  me,  even  in  the  presence  of 
their  proper  parents  and  jealous  sweethearts.  I  am 
"  old  Uncle  Tom."  The  girls  delight  to  play  me  off 
against  their  lovers  when  the  young  fellows  are 
jealous  or  sulky,  —  as  young  folks  in  love  often  are, 
—  and  they  come  in  a  bevy  of  beauty  and  kneel 
round  my  chair,  and  pat  my  bald  hestd,  and  tease 
me  in  a  most  delightful  manner.  I  like  this,  just  as 
I  like  to  dandle  pretty  little  sweet-faced  babies  on 
my  knee.  That  is  to  say,  I  take  their  attentions 
placidly,  and  enjoy  them  as  an  abstract  admirer  of 
beauty,  and  gayety,  and  innocence,  without  a  quick- 
ened emotion  or  an  extra  beat  of  the  pulse.  You 
can't  do  this  when  you  are  young,  and  your  hair 
curls.  At  that  time  of  day  you  must  have  "  inten- 
tions," you  must  ask  papa  and  mamma,  you  must 
submit  to  be  scowled  at  by  jealous  rivals,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  name  the  clay,  the  amount  of  settle- 
ment, and  so  forth.  But  I  am  old  and  bald.  I  have 
gone  through  all  that  lire,  and  I  have  come  out  a 
cool  bit  of  tempered  steel,  safe  and  true.  I  have  so 
many  calm  loves,  you  see.  Those  dainty  bits  of 
beauty  rustling  about  me  don't  take  away  my  appe- 
tite for  supjMJr,  nor  dash  my  relish  for  a  glass  of 
port.  My  eye  wanders  away  with  perfect  con- 
tentment from  their  flashing  eyes  and  ruby  lips  to 
contemplate  the  beeswing  floating  in  the  wine-cup. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  enjoyment  comes  amiss  to 
me ;  but  I  am  wedded  to  no  single  pleasure.  I  take 
infinite  delight  in  the  prattle  of  my  pretty  Jane,  but 
when,  at  the  sound  of  the  knocker,  she  rushes  away 
to  meet  her  dear  Edward  on  the  stairs,  I  turn  with- 
out a  pang  to  woo  the  amber  lips  of  my  meerschaum 

With  all  this  capacity  for  enjoyment,  it  was  a  sad 
disappointment  to  me  last  year  to  be  seized  with  a 
catarrh  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  day.  It  is  Uorace, 
I  believe,  who  says  that  no  man  can  be  supremely 
happy  who  is  subject  to  a  cold  in  the  head.  I  agree 
with  him  there  entirely.  I  will  even  go  further,  and 
say  that,  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  there  is 
no  one  greater,  or  harder  to  btfar,  than  a  cold.  It 
is  an  iispiring,  ambitious,  des|)erate  malady.  While 
gout  is  content  to  a.ssail  the  foot,  and  colic  mmlestly 
takes  a  middle  range,  a  catarrh  audaciously  attacks 
the  citadel  of  the  head,  and  lays  all  the  senses  pros- 
trate at  one  blow.  While  the  tyrant  holds  sway 
you  cannot  see,  you  cannot  taste,  you  cannot  smell, 
you  cannot  think,  and  sometimes  you  cannot  hear. 
There  is  a  certain  depth  of  wretchedness  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  victim,  when  he  does  not  oan^  what 
becomes  of  him.  I  was  at  the  lx>ttom  of  this  slough 
of  misery  and  despond  on  Christmas  morning.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  tyrant  would  rela.x  his  grip,  but 
I  might  have  known  better ;  he  never  does ;  be  makes 


a  rule  of  putting  you  through  the  whole  process,  the 
middle  part  being  half  murder. 

I  could  not  go  to  Oakhurst  to  ray  Christmas  din- 
ner that  day.  Everybody  else  in  the  house  wa.s 
going  somewhere,  except  the  cook,  who  was  an  or- 
phan, fifty  years  of  age,  a  spinster,  a  hater  of  her 
species,  and  one  who  was  accastomed  to  say  that 
Sundays  and  Saturdays,  Christmases  and  Good  Fri- 
days, made  no  dift'erencc  to  her. 

It  was  a  dreary  day  afler  everybody  had  gone,  l 
sat  alone  by  the  fireside,  moping  and  miserable. 
On  ordinary  days  I  had  more  visitors  than  I  cared 
about.  To-duy  nobody  came ;  not  even  the  doctor, 
though  I  had  engaged  him  to  attend  my  caf.c.  It 
was  a  glorious  day  for  him,  knowing  what  to  eat, 
drink,  and  avoid,  and  seeing  others  joyously  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  draughts  and  pills.  IJut  as  for 
f)oor  me,  I  was  ready  to  cry  when  I  thought  of  my 
oneliness,  sadness,  and  desolation  on  that  day  when 
everybody  else  was  making  merry.  Everybody 
else !    Yes,  I  thought  everybody  else,  except  me. 

The  misanthropical  cook  came  in  to  ask  if  I  would 
take  a  little  of  the  boiled  mutton  which  she  had  pre- 
pared for  her  own  dinner.  Such  was  that  woman's 
misanthropy,  such  her  unchristian  condition,  that 
though  she  was  oflered  a  piece  of  beef  and  materials 
to  make  a  little  plum-pudding,  all  to  herself,  she  pre- 
ferred boiled  mutton  and  a  suety  dumpling.  The 
cook,  I  say,  came  in  to  offer  me  boiled  mutton.  I 
had  no  appetite,  I  could  not  swallow.  I  asked  for 
gruel,  ancl  I  had  it  just  about  the  time  that  "  every- 
body "  was  sitting  down  to  turkey.  I  did  not  say 
grace  before  that  gruel,  —  did  anybody  ever  say 
grace  before  gruel,  or  after  ?  I  was  heathenish,  and 
summoned  Philosophy  to  my  aid.  Philosophy, — 
whom  I  should  have  expected  to  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  grave  old  man,  with  long  flowing  white  locks, 
and  the  Book  of  Knowledge  in  one  hand  and  the 
magic  Wand  of  Experience  in  the  other,  —  did  not 
answer  the  summons.  How  should  such  a  cold,  se- 
date old  spirit  be  within  call  of  mortal  on  that  day 
of  native  gladness  !  He  was  no  doubt  a.sleep  over 
his  musty  old  book.  I  performed  another  incanta- 
tion. Into  a  little  china  caldron  I  put  varioits 
charms,  all  of  which  had  been  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  brought  with  pains  and  peril  from  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  —  liquid  red  fire  from  the  west- 
ern Indies,  lumps  of  sweetness  blanched  in  blood, 
drops  of  acid  of  the  citrus  limonium,  grown  over  the 
volcanoes  of  Sicily,  and  waters  made  mad  with  fire. 
These  I  mixed  together  with  many  conjurations, 
and  when  I  had  (Irunk  of  the  charmed  potion, — 
contrary  to  the  express  injunctions  of  my  doctor, 
—  High-Priest  of  Slops,  —  I  summoned  to  my  aid 
Memory. 

She  came  at  ray  call,  —  a  comely  maiden,  clothinl 
in  shadows,  with  a  grave,  soft  smile  on  her  cheek, 
and  a  great  depth  of  thought  in  her  large,  contem- 
plative eyes.  As  I  ga/ed  at  her  dreamily,  I  fell  into 
a  ple.i8ant,  waking  trance,  and  saw  the  past  roll  up 
upon  my  vision,  like  clouds  from  the  wei^t,  that  the 
sun  glorifies  in  going  down. 

I  was  not  to  l)e  merry  in  the  present  that  Christ- 
mas night ;  but  the  long-loving  maid,  Memor\',  was 
to  make  me  merry  in  the  past,  amid  Cbristma.s 
scenes  u|x>n  which  the  iiark  curtain  of  time  had 
fallen  long  ago.  Memory  was  more  prodigal  of  her 
gifts  than  present  reality  could  be.  The  envied 
Everybody  else  was  spending  one  Christmas.  I  was 
spending  a  dozen. 

The  first  Christmas  of  my  experience  rose  upon 
my  view,  and  I  was  a  boy  again,  in  Scotland,  being 
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awoke  at  five  o'clock  in  the  niorninfj  to  drink 
eowfins.  Old  style  still  pi'^vails  in  Scotland,  —  or 
did  then,  —  and  Yule  was  celebrated  on  the  6th  of 
January.  I  have  no  recollection  of  roast-beef  and 
plum-pudding;  •ut  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection 
of  sowans,  —  a  sort  of  jjruel  made  from  the  fermented 
gluten  of  oat-husks.  Not  by  any  means  a  pleasant 
drink,  even  when  sweetened  with  supar  or  treacle. 
But  this  was  the  fare  peculiar  to  Yule,  and  we  got 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  drink  it.  If  there 
were  any  not  able  to  get  up,  basins  of  sowans  were 
carried  to  them  in  their  beds.  It  was  in  the  coun- 
try, at  a  farm-house.  The  great  sowans-drinking 
took  ])lace  in  the  large  kitchen.  Neighboring  swains 
came  from  far  and  near,  through  the  darkness  and 
the  snow,  to  join  in  the  festivity.  Behold  Betty 
the  cook  stirring  a  great  pot  on  the  fire,  and  a  cir- 
cle of  lads  and  lasses  around  her,  waiting  to  be 
served  in  wooden  bickers.  It  might  have  been  a 
religious  ceremony,  it  was  so  sad  and  solemn.  There 
was  no  drinking  of  healths,  no  singing  or  dancing, 
no-  mirth  or  jollity,  but  just  a  sombre  drinking  of 
gluten.  We  did  not  go  to  bed  again,  but  sat  up 
waiting  for  the  "  beggars."  The  beggars  ar«  the 
Scotch  *•  waits,"  with  a  worthier  mission.  The  mis- 
creants, as  Mr.  Bass  or  Mr.  Babbage  would  call 
them  who  wake  us  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in 
London,  with  "  O,  rest  you  merry  gentlemen,"  or  the 
doleful  squeaking  of  a  clarionet,  are  generally  loaf- 
ers and  idle  skulks,  who  seize  custom  and  oi)portu- 
nity  to  annoy  others  and  benefit  theinselve.«.  In  Scot- 
land the  beggara  are  strapping  farmeiV  sons,  who 
Bhoulder  the  bag  for  the  nonce,  and  go  round  to  the 
farm-houses  begging  meal  for  the  poor,  generally  lor 
lone  lorn  widows.  They  come  with  a  song,  but  not 
until  daylight  doth  appear  and  the  lasses  put  on 
their  best  caps  and  wreathe  their  best  smiles  to  give 
them  weh.'ome.  Now  comes  the  "  rape  of  the  kisses." 
The  sturdy,  handsome  young  beggars  throw  down 
their  meal-bags,  rush  in  among  the  lasses,  and  kiss 
them  all  round,  amid  such  a  "  skelleching  "  —  ex- 
pressive word  that  —  and  giggling  as  never  was 
heard.  Then  the  mistress  of  the  liousc  gives  the 
young  fellows  a  dram,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Saxon  letdey,  or  lady,  drops  with  her  own  hands  a 
portion  of  meal  into  each  bag.  There  are  many 
good  souls,  animated  by  the  feeling  of  the  time,  who 
do  goo<l  <leeds  and  blush  to  let  them  be  known. 
Aware  of  this,  the  poor  old  widows,  when  they  re- 
ceive the  bounty,  tjike  care  to  sift  the  meal,  and 
oftentimes  find  in  the  sieve  a  residuum  of  shillings 
and  sixpences. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  Y^ule  festivities  was  a 
grand  tea  breakfast  to  the  servants  and  dependants. 
At  ordinary  times  the  servants'  breakfast  consisted 
of  oatmeal  porridge,  milk,  and  oat-cakes.  But  on 
Y'ule  morning  they  had  a  breakfast  of  tea,  white 
bread,  —  that  is  to  say,  bread  made  of  flour,  —  eggs, 
and  haddocks.  Ah  I  what  a  glorious  "i)loy"  —  tlie 
onl^  English  e(juivalent  for  this  word  I  can  think 
cf  IS  "  spree,"  and  that  does  not  quite  express  it  — 
was  that  Yule  breakfast !  In  my  vision  I  can  ev.e 
Betty  the  cook  at  the  head  of  the  great  deal-table, 
pouring  out  the  tea  from  a  big,  battered  Britannia- 
meUil  f)ot,  into  cups  of  all  sizes  and  patterns;  while 
<lown  the  si<le8  are  seated  ploughmen  and  plough- 
boy.s,  each  with  a  buxom  lass  by  his  side,  all  laugh- 
ing, giggling,  and  eating  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Then;  is  no  stint  of  white  bread  and  butter,  but  the 
allowance  of  tea,  wliich  is  a  rather  expensive  article 
at  this  time  of  day,  is  limited,  and  the  infusion  soon 
pales  belbre  the  brisk  and  active  demand.     I  re- 


member something  about  it  not  being  genteel  to 
take  more  than  two  cups  of  tea,  and  to  drink  out  of 
the  saucer ;  but  as  the  tea  comes  but  once  a  year  on 
this  scene,  all  such  etiquette  is  thrown  to  the  winds. 
I  can  hear  Betty  saying  it  now,  "  I  declare  that 
loon  (Anglice,  '  boy,')  Geordie  has  had  fourteen 
cups."  I  don't  doubt  it.  Geordie  had  been  gulp- 
ing down  cup  after  cup,  and  sending  up  for  more 
with  astonishing  despatch.  The  color  had  gone  out 
of  the  li(]uid  long  ago ;  but  what  was  that  to  (jeordie 
or  Jamie,  or  Jessie  or  Jenny,  so  long  as  it  ran  out  of 
a  teapot,  and  left  some  grouts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  to  tell  fortunes  by !  What  rare  fun  we  had 
reading  fortunes  in  the  cups  !  It  afforded  such  a 
capital  opportunity  for  lads  and  lasses  to  look  over 
each  other's  shoulders,  and  get  their  lips  and  cheeks 
close  together.  And  when  rosy  cheeks  and  warm 
lips  approach  within  a  certain  range  of  each  other, 
they  are  apt,  like  the  magnet  and  the  bit  of  steel,  to 
come  suddenly  into  collision.  They  sat  long,  with 
lingering  delight,  over  their  tea-breakfast  (long  after 
the  loaves  and  the  butter  and  the  haddocks  had  dis- 
appeared), to  read  the  cups;  and  great  was  the 
laughter  when  the  close  juxtaposition  of  a  long 
stalk  of  tea  and  a  short  stalk  of  tea,  ibllowed  by  a 
motley  crowd  of  stalks  of  all  sizes,  was  declared  to 
portend  the  marriage  of  Willie  the  grieve  (bailiff") 
with  Annie  the  little  honsemaid. 

There  is  no  going  to  church  in  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land on  Christmas  day.  No  religious  exercises  of 
any  kind  hold  a  place  in  my  memory  in  connection 
with  old  Y'^ule.  It  was  merely  a  holiday  in  the  school- 
boy's sense  of  the  word,  —  a  day  of  play.  The  one 
amusement  especially  associated  with  the  occasion 
was  a  shooting-match,  at  which  the  highest  prize 
was  a  gun,  or  a  silver  watch,  and  the  lowest  a  bean 
kame.  Do  you  know  what  a  bean  kame  is  V  Let  me 
whisper  in  your  ear.  A  bone  comb,  —  that  kind  of 
comb  which  has  small  teeth !  I  remember  Jamie 
coining  home  from  the  shooting  looking  very  glum 
and  downcast. 

'•  Weel,  Jamie,"  said  Willie,  "  hare  you  won  the 
gun?" 

"  Na." 

"  Nor  the  watch  ?  " 

"  Na." 

"  Have  ye  nae  won  onything  ?  " 

"  Ou  av,  I  've  just  won  the  bean  kame  ! " 

"  Weei,"  said  Willie,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wit  in 
his- dry  way,  "  I  'm  just  thinking  you  '11  be  likely  to 
do  mair  execution  with  the  bean  kame  than  with 
the  gun." 

Holly  and  mistletoe  do  not  enter  into  the  Scotch 
Christmas  rites.  When  I  think  of  these  things  my 
vision  changes  to  a  farm-house  in  Kent,  where  I 
sjK^it  my  first  English  Christma.i.  I  am  realizing 
what  I  had  often  read  of  in  books.  I  go  out  to 
the  woo<l  to  assist  in  bringing  home  the  Y'^ule-log. 
I  am  assisting  an  elderly  spinster  to  decorate  the 
rooms  with  holly  and  mistletoe.  I  rememl)er  here, 
pleasantly,  over  my  gruel,  how  I  lell  jjlunip  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  though  she  was  old 
enough  to  be  my  mother,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  her  liking  for  gin-aiid-water.  She  had  a 
girlish  way  with  her  that  captivated  me,  —  away 
of  giggling  and  shaking  her  curls.  I  was  quick  to 
learn  the  privileges  of  an  English  Christmas,  and 
kissed  her  under  the  mistletoe  the  moment  she  hung 
it  up.  It  was  she  who  started  up,  as  twelve  o'clock 
struck  on  the  eve,  to  let  Cin-istnias  in.  I  ran  with 
her  to  the  door,  and  kissed  her  again.  I  was  very 
happy  then,  for  I  did  not  find  out  until  afterwards 
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that  Miss  Lizzy  waa  piddy  even  to  the  verge  of 
lunacy,  and  had  loved  and  been  in  love  a  hundred 
tiincii.  On  Twelfth-night  she  trysted  ine  to  the  or- 
chard at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  there,  under  a 
cherry-tree,  while  the  moon  shone  bright,  she  said,  — 
"  Tom,  let  us  be  married,  and  tly  to  foreign 
lands." 

1  had  dreamt  of  something  of  the  kind  ;  but  this 
abrupt  way   of  pro{>oeing   to   settle   it  cooled   my 
ardor. 
"  Give  me,"  I  said,  "  time  for  reflection." 
"  Love,"  she  replied,  almost  fiercely,  "  never  re- 
flects." 

Miss  Lizzy  had  money,  and  her  friends  found  it 
expedient  to  prove,  which  they  did,  that  she  was 
non  compos.  But  she  made  a  very  sane  remark  that 
time  under  the  cherry-tree,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  when  she  said  that  "  love  never  reflects." 
After  long  experience  I  am  prepared  to  say  it  does 
not 

For  the  first  time  in  my  Kfe,  at  that  Kentish 
farm-house,  I  heard  the  waits  singing  the  Christnias 
carol ;  for  the  first  time  I  went  to  church  on  Christ- 
mas day, — a  church  decorated  with  evergreens, — 
what  a  sight  to  me  !  For  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
Iwar's  head  and  the  flaming  Christmas  pudding 
brought  in  with  due  ceremony.  English  people 
grow  up  from  infancy  accustomed  to  these  Christ- 
mas rites,  and  are  little  impressed  by  them.  But 
upon  the  mind  and  sympathy  of  an  adult  stranger 
they  strike  with  the  force  and  charm  of  enchant- 
ment. The  very  remembrance  of  that  Christmas 
day  brings  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  which  I  fear  no 
Christmas  of  the  futui-e  will  ever  stir,  in  my  accus- 
tome<l  breast. 

This  vison  fades,  and  another  rises  in  its  stead.  A 
pleasant  foregathering  of  children,  and  children's 
children,  on  Christniiis  day  round  a  granddad's 
board.  It  Wiis  our  aged  host's  birthday  too.  He 
was  ninetf-two  years  of  age  that  very  Christmas 
dav.  A  little,  feeble  old  man  he  waa,  almost  as 
hefpless  as  a  child,  but  still  cheery  and  hearty. 
When  the  children  and  the  grandchildren  —  the 
eldest  child  was  threescore  —  came  in  fromchun;li, 
tiiey  found  the  ol<l  man  seatinl  in  his  arm-chair 
directly  under  the  branch  of  mistletoe.  His  young- 
est daughter  (who  had  remained  unmarried  lor  her 
poor  old  father's  sake,  that  she  might  live  with  him 
and  attend  upon  him),  had  placed  him  there  to  Imj 
kissed,  like  a  pretty  baby.  Two  generations  made 
a  rush  at  him,  and,  almost  smothering  him  first, 
nearly  devoured  him  allerwanls.  It  was  an  art'ect- 
ing  sight  to  see  so  much  love  centring  in  a  poor  old 
man,  sitting,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave. 
The  old  man  cried  for  very  happiness,  and  his  good 
daughter  had  to  go  and  wipe  away  his  tears,  for  he 
was  tiKJ  feeble  to  perlbrm  even  that  oflice  for  him- 
self. At  dinner-time  he  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
as  be  had  always  done,  though  he  could  no  longer 
do  the  honors.  And  after  dinner,  when  he  had  hiid 
half  a  glass  of  wine,  —  the  dear  old  baby  !  —  he 
cheeretl  up  wonderfully,  and  l»ecame  quite  garru- 
lous about  the  days  of  hm  youth,  when  he  was  '*  a 
sad  young  dug,  sir,"  and  knew  all  the  sparks  and 
bloods  about  town. 

One  reminiscence  of  his  makes  me  cherish  a  par- 
ticular remembrance  of  this  Christmas  day.  He 
had  once  seen  Dr.  Johnson.  When  he  was  a  very 
little  boy  his  father  had  held  him  up  in  a  crowd  near 
Temple  Bar,  to  look  at  a  fat  mau  in  a  brown  coat 
and  a  shovel  bat.  And  that  fat  maa  was  the  great 
lexicographer. 


"  Did  you  ever  see  Oliver  (loldsmith  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  he  never  saw  him." 

"  But  you  heard  a  great  deal  about  him,  at  that 
time  ?  " 

"  No ;  we  did  n't  hear  much  about  Oliver  Gold- 
smith.    Johnson  was  the  great  man." 

You  can  imagine  that,  can  you  not  ?  The  talk- 
ing man  much  heard  of;  the  ijuiet  man  of  thought 
and  modest  genius  unregarded  ! 

Some  great-grandchildren  came  in  in  the  even- 
ing. One,  aged  five,  a  pretty  little  puss,  with  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  behaved  (juitc!  in  a  motherly 
manner  towards  her  great-granddad  ;  ki.ssed  him 
patronizingly  on  both  cheeks,  patted  his  bald  head, 
and  making  him  comfortable  in  his  chair,  talked  to 
him  soothingly  in  baby  language.  There  were  four 
generations  round  the  supper-table.  The  old  mrn 
was  so  proud  and  so  happy  that  he  would  insist 
upon  sitting  up  long  after  his  usual  bedtime. 
When  his  daughter  said  it  was  time  f(  r  by-by,  he 
snapped  his  fingers  at  her,  demande<l  another  glass 
of  punch,  and  declared  he  wojild  sing  us  a  song. 
There  was  a  capital  song  that  Captain  Morris  used 
to  sing,  he  said,  but —  but  I  e  could  n't  remember  it- 
He,  he  was  a  rare  blade,  Captain  Morris,  a  rare 
blade ;  could  sing  a  first-rate  song.  No ;  he 
could  n't  remember  that  song,  but  he  would  try  to 
remember  another.  And  presently,  after  a  ^ood 
deal  of  cogitation,  the  nonagenarian  struck  up,  in  a 
shrill,  (juavering  treble,  — 

"  Here 's  to  the  maiden  of  bluiliing  fifteen, 
Here  '»  to  the  widow  of  Ofiy  ; 
Here  N  to  the  fl.iuntiiig  extravagnnt  quean, 
Here  '«  to  the  —  " 

At  this  point  his  memory  failed  him,  and,  thinking 
for  some  time,  he  said,  — 

"  Never  mind,  we  '11  sing  the  chorus,"  — 

"  Let  the  g\aa»  pniu, 
MV'II  drink  to  the  loss, 
I  'U  warrant  she  Ml  prove  an  cxctiM  for  the  glass." 

The  next  vcree  escaped  him  altogether,  and  he 
said  he  would  sing  us  another  capital  song,  called 
the  Vicar  and  Moses.  But  he  forgot  that  too,  and 
went  back  to  the  chorus  of  "  Here  's  to  the  maid- 
en," and  finishe<l  up  by  draining  his  half-glass  of 
weak  punch,  with  some  faint  imitation  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  roaring  blade  he  used  to  bo  when  he  was 


young. 

It  was  not  until  twelve  o'clock  struck  that  the  old 
great-granddad  would  consent  to  i-etin*.  And  then 
his  loving  daughter  ti>ok  him  by  the  arm  and  heljied 
him  to  his  room,  where  she  put  him  to  bed  and 
tucked  him  up  like  a  child. 

Alas  I  he  sleeps  in  his  last  In-d  now  ;  the  old 
hearth  Is  desolate  ;  the  children  are  scattered,  never 
to  meet  more  until  they  are  gathered  together  in 
the  Father's  House  of  many  &Iansions. 

The  next  Christmas  day  that  rises  on  the  magic 
disc  of  memory  is  suggested  bv  the  one  I  have  just 
described  ;  not  because  it  was  like  it,  but  because  it 
was  very  unlike  it.  It  is  memorable  as  one  of  the 
coldest,  most  uncomfortjible  Christmas  days  I  ever 
spent.  I  had  three  invitations  to  dinner  that  day. 
One  to  a  country  hou-Hc,  a  long  distance  from  Lon- 
don ;  the  Si'con<l  came  from  a  homely  family  in  the 
natural  wilds  of  Islington  ;  and  the  third  was  con- 
veye<l  to  me  by  an  aristocratic  pt'rsonagc,  with  a 
handle  to  liiH  name,  who  resided  in  the  unnatural 
tamenesses  of  Belgravia.  He  was  not  a  duke,  nor  a 
lonl,  but  he  wa.s  something  even  more  awful,  grand, 
and  unapproachable,  for  he  was  a  scientific  baronet, 
who  wrote  D.  C.  L.,  and  LL.  I).,  and  P.  II.  S.,  and 
F.  K.  G.  S.,  &c.  aller  his  name. 
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The  terms  in  which  he  couched  his  invitation 
make  it  cleiir  to  me  now  —  though  I  did  not  perceive 
it  at  the  time  —  that  he  invited  me  rather  in  pity 
than  in  a  spirit  of  genial  hospitality.  The  note  was 
written  on  very  thick  coarse-grained  paper,  —  (I 
wonder  why  thick  coarse-grained  paper  is  consid- 
ered aristocratic  !  )  —  adorned  with  a  coat-of-arms, 
and  the  handwriting  was  an  illegible  scientific 
scrawl.  (I  wonder  why  science,  which  is  so  accu- 
rate and  precise  in  other  things,  always  writes  such 
a  bad  hand.)  And  the  great  man,  Bart.,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.  D.,  F.  K.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  &c.,  said,  as  well  as  I 
could  make  out,  that  I  might  come  and  "  eat  my 
Christmas  dinner "  with  him.  I  did  n't  like  that 
phrase,  —  "  eat  my  Christmas  dinner."  To  be  sure  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  thing ;  but  it  was,  I  thought,  a 
cold-blooded  way  of  putting  it.  I  remember  now  that 
I  had  turned  author  about  that  period.  I  dare  say 
he  thought  a  dinner  at  any  time  would  be  a  charity 
to  me.  My  desire  to  dine  with  a  baronet,  however, 
blinded  me  to  any  offence  that  might  have  lurked  in 
the  terms  of  the  note ;  and  disdaining  humble  Is- 
lington, where  I  should  have  been  supremely  happy, 
I  accepted  the  invitation. 

I  went  in  full  evening  costume,  and  arrived  at 
the  grand  mansion  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
time  appointed,  which  was  six  o'clock.  I  was  re- 
ceived in  the  hall  by  a  stately  footman,  who  con- 
ducted me  to  the  drawing-room.  The  Baronet  was 
there,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  absorbed  in  a  Re- 
view with  a  sombre  cover,  indicating  that  it  was 
solemn  and  solid  and  scientific.  He  did  not  rise  to 
bid  me  welcome  ;  but  carelessly  extended  three  cold 
finders  for  me  to  shake,  and  said  "How  do?" 
Nothing  about  a  merry  Christmas  to  me,  or  any 
seasonable  greeting  of  that  sort  Indeed,  there 
were  no  signs  of  Christmas  in  the  house.  Tlie 
drawing-room  was  very  elegant,  with  rich  curtains, 
soft  couches,  large  mirrors,  marble  busts  and 
statues,  and  a  great  deal  of  gilding;  but  my  eye 
searched  in  vain  for  the  pleasant  twinkle  of  a  holly- 
berry  or  the  glint  of  a  mistletoe  leaf.  The  Baronet's 
guests  dropped  in  one  by  one.  They  were  all  males, 
and  as  they  mostly  appeared  with  rumpled  hair, 
and  wore  spectacles,  I  judged  that,  like  their  host, 
they  were  scientific,  and  wrote  capital  letters  after 
their  names.     It  proved  so. 

There  were  no  ladies  of  the  family  except  her 
ladyship,  and  she  excused  herself  from  coming 
down  to  dinner  on  the  ground  of  indisposition.  So 
we,  the  male  guests,  tumbled  down  to  the  dining- 
room  in  a  disorderly  mob.  On  the  stairs  I  heard 
"  superphosphate  "  mentioned,  also  "  carbonated  " 
sometbmg,  likewise  an  allusion  to  "  caloric." 

It  wa.s  a  magnificent  dinner,  with  everything  prop- 
er to  the  season,  and  many  other  things  besides. 
It  struck  me,  however,  that  the  viands  proper  to 
the  season  —  the  turkey,  the  roast-beef,  and  the 
plum-pudding  —  were  introduced  almost  apologet- 
ically, in  deference  to  prejudice  and  foolish  custom. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  we  came  to  the  turkey, 
nobody  took  roast-beef,  and  the  plum-pudding  was 
a  little  thing  made  in  a  shape,  witn  no  sprig  of  liolly 
in  it,  and  without  a  glory  of  blazing  brandy. 
Everything  was  handed  round  by  two  sdent  foot- 
men. And  the  guests  were  almost  as  silent  as  the 
attendants.  At  no  time  was  there  a  general  con- 
versation ;  but  after  the  champagne  had  gone 
round,  I  heard  one  gentleman,  with  tumbled  hair 
and  spectacles,  sav  something  to  a  gentleman  next 
him,  with  a  rumpled  shirt  and  spectacles,  about  al- 
bumen in  connection  with  the  veal-cutlets ;  while  the 


sight  of  the  plum-pudding  suggested  to  a  third  gen- 
tleman, with  a  bald  head  and  a  black  stock,  a  grave 
remark  about  saccharine  matter  and  prussic  acid. 

After  dinner  the  scientific  gentlemen  drank  a 
good  deal  of  wine ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  no  partic- 
ular effect  upon  them,  except  to  make  their  faces 
red.  They  did  not  become  at  all  jolly,  and  merry 
Christmas  was  not  at  once  alluded  to.  After  tea, 
which  was  served  in  the  drawing-room,  —  handed 
round  on  a  magnificent,  but  chilly  silver  salver,  by 
the  solemnest  of  the  two  footmen,  —  the  Baronet 
and  his  guests  —  with  the  exception  of  four  who  sat 
down  to  play  whist  for  half-crown  points  in  a  comer, 
dimly  lighted  by  two  tall  yellow-looking  wax- 
candles  —  went  to  sleep.  I  was  not  sleepy.  My 
dinner  had  not  warmed  my  blood  a  bit,  nor  added 
a  throb  to  my  pulse,  and  I  sat  uncomfortably  awake 
in  the  midst  of  the  sleepers,  afraid  to  move,  lest  I 
should  make  a  noise  and  wake  them.  I  would  have 
given  anything  to  sneak  away ;  but  I  was  bound  to 
wait  and  bid  my  hoSt  good  night.  I  found  an  op- 
portunity at  last. 

"  Good  night,  sir ;  I  —  am  —  very  —  I  have  —  " 

I  could  not  say  it,  and  the  Baronet  did  not  care 
whether  I  said  it  or  not.  He  gave  me,  without  ris- 
ing, the  same  three  fingers,  still  cold,  and  said,  — 

"  Grood  night  to  you.     James,  show  Mr. " 

He  fell  asleep  again  here. 

James  showed  me  the  —  door,  in  fact,  and  I  went 
forth  into  the  keen  frosty  night  with  a  sense  that 
the  free  air,  at  least,  was  seasonable.  Going  home 
through  the  chilly  streets,  seeing  the  brightly- 
lighted  windows,  and  hearing  the  sound  of  merry 
voices  within,  I  felt,  even  after  my  sumptuous  din- 
ner, as  if  I  were  homeless,  friendless,  and  hungry,  on 
that  Christmas  night. 

The  scene  changes  once  more,  bringing  back  to 
me  a  Christmas  day  big  with  my  fate.  I  was  ner- 
vous, excited,  and  had  no  appetite.  Was  I  ill,  or 
was  I  going  to  be  married?  Neither?  Wa.'«ail 
flowed  in  abundance,  but  not  for  me.  Pretty  girls 
stood  under  the  mistletoe  and  tempted  me  not.  In 
the  midst  of  the  mirth  and  jollity,  I  was  moody, 
thoughtful,  and  anxious.  Something  was  going  to 
happen  on  the  morrow.  It  was  not  X^hristmas  day 
that  I  thought  about,  but  the  day  aft^r.  Was  I 
reckoning  what  I  should  get  in  Christmas  boxes  ? 
Not  exactly  that  either;  but  I  was  reckoning  with 
fear  and  trembling  what  I  might  expect  from  Christ- 
mas boxes,  pit  and  gallery.  I  had  written  a  Christ- 
mas piece  for  a  theatre,  and  to-morrow  would  bring 
boxing-night,  and  success  or  failure.  I  remember, 
while  looking  out  of  the  window  humming,  not 
Christmas  carols,  but  my  own  comic  songs,  that  a 
crow  flew  by.  Was  that  an  omen  ?  And  was  one 
crow  a  good  omen  ?  The  wish  being  father  to  the 
thought,  I  comforted  myself  with  the  conclusion 
tiiat  it  was  a  good  omen.  Presently  a  second  crow 
flew  by.  No,  I  was  wrong.  Two  crows  were  a 
good  omen.  By  and  by  a  third  crow  flew  past. 
Ah  !  now  I  remember,  it  is  three  crows  that  consti- 
tute a  good  omen.  No  more  crows  came,  and  I 
was  quite  sure  of  it.  Three  crows  had  appeared  to 
me,  and  the  piece  would  be  a  success.  But  still  I 
am  anxious  and  doubtful,  and  my  heart  is  in  a  flut- 
ter. I  am  realizing  once  more  in  memory  a  sensa- 
tion which  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  realize  again 
in  actuality  ;  for  I  have  come  to  estimate  applause 
at  its  true  value ;  I  have  come  to  know  that  that 
which  is  applauded  the  most  is  generally  that 
which  deserves  it  the  least. 

I  was  bowing  to  the  public  in  answer  to  the  en- 
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thusiastic  call  which  ma<le  me  thiit  nifiht  the  hap- 
piest man  in  London,  when  the  sound  of  the  knocker 
dispelK'il  the  vision,  and  announced  that  my  people 
had  come  home  from  their  Christmas  festivities. 
They  apolo<iized  for  l)einf»  so  late,  and  expressed 
great  concern  that  1  had  been  condemned  to  lone- 
liness and  gruel  on  Christmas  day. 

Had  I  tliought  the  time  lonj;'?     "  Not  at  all,"  I 
said.     Have  you,  reader  V    If  not,  plauditc  et  valete. 


FOGS. 

In  one  of  the  children's  books  of  hist  seasoti  the 
hero  was  represented  as  travelling  across  an  un- 
known island,  in  drea<l  of  infuriated  savages,  by  the 
light  of  the  full  moon  overhead.  He  journeyed 
along  all  night  and  all  day ;  but  when  it  came  to 
the  next  night,  the  writer  remarks  with  some  humor 
that  the  sky  was  clear  enough,  but  "  it  happened  " 
that  there  was  no  moon.  That  celestial  events  in 
gtmeral  "  happen  "  is  probably  the  belief  of  a  large 
number  of  educated  persons.  They  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  laws  of  nature  are  unifonn,  and  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  all  the  things  that  they 
see ;  they  have  learnt  in  the  nursery  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun,  and  that  the  moon  goes  round 
something,  —  they  are  not  sure  what ;  anrl  they  are 
not  inclined  to  dispute  that  the  planets  wander 
among  the  fixed  stars,  though  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  idea  of  fixity  is  what  they  will  pred- 
icate of  nothing  in  heaven  or  eartli.  Of  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  cosniical  arrangements  they 
would  not  like  to  be  thought  wholly  ignorant,  but 
what  they  see  they  sec  in  a  fog.  They  stand  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  simple  movements  of 
the  solar  system  that  a  rising  classical  student  does 
to  the  inflexions  of  Xrjiii,  or  certain  writers  in  the 
Titnea  to  the  events  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

They  Sire  no  doubt  grateful  to  the  clever  people 
•who  have  found  out  all  about  it,  but,  as  far  as  they  per- 
sonally are  concerned,  the  Copernican  sjTJtem  has  left 
them  at  a  stage  very  considerably  behind  the  disciples 
of  Ptolemy  and  Plutarch.  Even  with  people  who 
arc  better  informed  about  the  facts  there  is  t(X)  often 
an  impression  that  Newton  discovered  astronomy. 
Perhaps  they  would  be  rather  surprised  if  they  knew 
that  Hipparchus  wa.**  acquainted  with  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes ;  that  Ptolemy  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  evection  of  tlie  moon ;  and  that  the 
priests  of  Babylon  were  better  able  to  predict 
eclipses  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty  clergymen  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Now,  to  get  a  rough  idea  of 
the  motions  of  the  heavens  is  a  task  which  would 
occupy  a  person  of  average  ability  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  hours  on  as  many  days,  with  a  little  reflection 
in  the  intervals.  Any  one  can  do  it  who  will  read 
Ain/'s  T^ctureg,  or  some  other  popular  handbook, 
not  to  mention  the  delightful  work  of  M.  Guillemin. 
At  all  events  a  very  few  hours'  work  will  teach  a 
vast  quantity  more  than  most  people  now  know.  If 
it  does  not  make  the  horizon  clear,  it  will  at  all 
events  remove  the  fog. 

For  the  most  important  observations  of  all  no 
scientific  apparatus  is  necessary.  A  telescope  is  no 
help  to  perceiving,  for  example,  that  the  new  moon 
is  always  le.<<s  bright  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening ;  that  the  same  stars  are  constantly  in  the 
south  at  the  same  time  every  night ;  that  the  horns 
of  the  moon  always  point  to  the  apparent  right ;  or 
that  the  sun  is  nearly  twice  as  broad  when  setting 
as  he  is  when- in  the  zenith.  Such  things  as  these 
can  be  tested  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  keep  his 


eyes  open,  and  to  reconl  his  observations  in  his 
pocket-book.  Indeed,  they  will  supply  a  fair  test,  to 
any  reader,  of  his  own  knowledge  even  at  the  mo 
ment  that  he  reaches  this  stage  of  our  remarks ;  for 
our  chief  reason  for  enumerating  these  most  familiar 
phenomena  is,  that  the  statements  wc  have  made  in 
reference  to  them  are  wildly  and  monstrously  absurd, 
and  there  is  a  (juiet  pleasure  in  expressing  our  con- 
viction that  three  out  of  four  persons  wlio  will  have 
read  them  will  have  done  so  with  implicit  and  un- 
questioning belief.  Such  is  fog.  By  way  of  com- 
fort we  will  remind  them,  in  the  first  place,  that 
hmnan  nature  is  prone  to  error,  and  in  tlie  second, 
that  there  are  probably  not  many  authors  to  be 
found  in  whom  some  astronomical  ibggiuess  does  not 
occur.  By  way  of  illu.'^trating  this  statement,  it  is 
hard  to  know  how  far  it  is  right  to  go  back.  Ix)rd 
Macaulay  observes  very  justly  tliat  Dryden  was  not 
much  of  an  astronomer.  In  the  Annns  Mirahilis 
he  seems  to  imply  that  the  effect  of  the  discoveries 
of  his  day  would  be  to  enable  people  to  get  to  the 
edge  of  the  world,  and  so  obtain  a  closer  view  of 
the  moon.  In  FJeouora  the  virtues  of  a  certain 
young  Lady  are  said  to  be 

"  One,  ns  n  constellation  is  bat  one, 
Tliough  't  it  a  train  of  starH  that  rolletb  on." 

It  must  have  been  a  very  simple-minded  philoso- 
pher who  could  conceive  of  t!ie  Great  Bear  as  being 
a  connected  system,  and  comprehending  a  kind  of 
moral  great  bear  within  its  limits.  But  as  to  Lord 
Macaulay  himself,  what  are  we  to  say  ?  The  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs  in  his  description  of  the  Span- 
ish territories  in  America :  "  They  spread  from 
the  equator  northward  and  southward,  through  all 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  far  into  the  temperate  zone." 
Can  this  mean  anything  if  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  run  north  and  south  ?  America 
is,  imlbrtunately  for  any  other  explanation,  limited 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  in  the  directions 
of  east  and  west ;  and  the  temperate  zone  is  a  limit 
of  latitude,  and  not  of  longitude,  in  America  as  much 
;is  in  Europe.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
passage  occurs  in  the  fifth  volume,  to  which  the  au- 
thor (lid  not  live  to  give  the  finishing  touch. 

Admirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  be  interested 
to  hear  that  the  most  vivid  picture  in  the  />«>/  of 
the  Last  Miiu'ilrel  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
an  .astronomical  fact  which  cannot  possibly  happen. 
Sir  William  of  Deloraine  is  told  to  ride  to  Melrose 
Abbey  on  the  eve  of  St.  Michael's  day,  and  station 
himself  by  a  certain  tomb  which  will  bo  pointed  out 
to  him,  — 

"  For  thin  will  be  St.  Michaei't  ni|;ht. 
And  though  stars  l>e  dim,  tlie  moon  is  bright  -, 
And  the  cross  of  hloody  red 
Will  point  to  tl>e  gmru  of  the  miKhty  d«ul." 

He  goes  accordingly,  and  stands  by  the  tomb  as 
the  clock  strikes  one.  The  red  image  from  the  win- 
dow is  thrown  on  the  stone,  as  expected,  and  cer- 
tain remarkable  results  happen  in  con.sequence. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  story,  then,  the  full  moon 
throws  a  shadow  in  the  same  place  on  the  same  day 
of  e\Tery  year.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  remark  that 
in  ordinary  life,  if  it  is  full  moon  on  any  one  night 
in  the  year,  it  will  certainly  not  be  full  moon  on 
that  particular  night  the  next  year,  or  indeed  for 
several  years  after ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out,  further,  that  it  was  rather  inconsistent 
with  the  general  habits  of  full  moons  that  this  par- 
ticular one  should  go  down  unexpectedly  in  such  a 
way  that 

"  The  night  returned  In  denble  gloom," 
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and  Sir  William  had  ridden  some  way  from  the  ab- 
Ik'V  lH.'<brt'  the  dawn  appeai-ed. 

I^'t  us  turn  to  novels.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  delight- 
ful author  to  rend,  but  it  adds  very  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  more  scientific  portions  of  his  bcx)ks  if 
the  reader  can  make  up  his  mind  not  to  think  about 
their  meaning.  We  may  quote  the  English  ver- 
sion :  — 

"  The  wind,  in  fact,  becomes  saturated  with  elec- 
tricity at  the  intersection  of  the  colures  which  marks 
the  extremity  of  the  axis,  and  with  water  at  the 
equator." 

We  can  detect  just  enough  of  the  meaning  to 
perceive  that  the  writer  intends  something  that  is 
quite  untrue,  and  though  the  confusing  of  the  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial  poles  is  a  venial  fault,  there  is  a 
certain  haziness  in  marking  out  either  of  them  by 
the  imaginary  lines  which  are  only  defined  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  from  these  very  poles  that  they  start. 
But  observe  what  takes  place  at  some  particular 
times :  — 

"  Tlie  grand  descent  of  winds  upon  the  world 
takes  place  at  the  equinoxes.  At  this  period  the 
balance  of  tropic  and  pole  libratos,  and  the  vast 
atmospheric  tides  pour  their  flood  upon  one  hemi- 
sphere, and  their  ebb  upon  another.  The  signs  of 
Libra  and  Aquarius  have  reference  to  these  phe- 
nomena." 

This  is  truly  Egyptian  darkness.  If  indeed  the 
balance  of  tropic  and  pole  were  to  librate,  one  does 
not  know  what  would  happen ;  because  no  one  can 
conceive  what  such  an  occurrence  can  possibly  be. 
But,  whatever  were  to  take  place  at  the  ecjuinoxea, 
there  is  just  this  dilficulty  in  thinking  that  the  sign 
of  Acjuarius  can  refer  to  it,  that  that  particular  con- 
stellation happens  to  be  one  through  which  the  sun 
passes  at  a  period  nearly  three  months  distant  from 
either.  The  fact  is  that  stars  are  diflicult  things. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  who  supplies 
Mr.  Bright  with  poetry,  but  the  verses  which  he 
quoted  a'rout  the  Pleiades  in  one  of  his  earlier 
autumn  speeches  are  curious  enough:  — 

"  Thouph  o'er  our  heads  the  froicn  Pleiads  shine, 
T  i»  Liberty  that,  crownn  liritannia's  isle, 
^^       And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bitak  mountains  smile." 

\Vcll,  but  the  Pleiades  never  do  shine  actually 
OTer  our  heads,  and  they  are  not  known  to  be  more 
frozen  than  any  other  group  of  stars.  And  even  if 
they  were,  and  did,  it  would  not  make  much  difier- 
ence  to  liberty  either  way.  Perhaps  it  means  that 
we  lie  in  the  north,  and  have  natural  disadvantages 
which  are  made  up  for  by  plenty  of  freedom.  But 
then  the  Pleiades  are  not  particularly  northern 
themselves,  and  certainly  arc  not-  nearly  of  so  high 
a  latitude  as  London.  Or  can  it  be  that  they 
"  rise  "  during  tiie  skating  season,  which  they  do 
not,  —  or  that  they  are  in  conjunction  with  the  sun 
in  winter,  whijh  again  they  are  not?  We  give  it 
up.  Turn  to  theolojry  and  Dr.  Gumming.  What 
shall  we  select  from  the  exuberance  of  the  astronom- 
ical fancy  displayed  to  ua  'i     This  one  gem  :  — 

"  At  present  the  sun.  even  in  his  meridian,  is  in 
some  degree  horizontal." 

At  present!  his  meridian  !  horizontal!  Consider- 
ing either  the  terms  employed  or  the  notion  which 
seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom,  it  may  be  (juestioned 
whether,  of  all  the  fogs  which  ever  oppressed  the 
brain  of  mortal  m:in,  any  more  dense  or  bewilder- 
ing can  have  existed  tiian  that  which  must  now  be 
resting  upon  the  imagination  of  the  elotjuent  divine 
whom  we  have  quoted. 


The  best  fun  in  a.<«tronomy  lies  in  the  big  numbers. 
For  purposes  of  ordinary  conversation,  indeed,  they 
are  mostly  so  big  that  one  big  one  will  do  quite  as 
well  as  another.  It  does  not  make  much  difference 
whether  it  is  in  an  hour  or  in  a  day  that  the  sun 
gives  out  enough  heat  to  raise  five  hundred  thou- 
sand cubic  mile-s  of  ice  to  boiling  point.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda  may  be  estimated 
at  seven  thousand  millions  of  miles,  but  it  may  be 
equally  well  estimated,  for  practical  purposes,  at 
seventy.  To  say  that  a  single  vibration  of  violet 
light  upon  the  retina  takes  place  in  rather  less  than 
the  billionth  of  a  second  is  rather  amusing,  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  true  than  not;  but  one  need  not, 
in  such  a  case,  be  particular  to  a  million  or  two. 
One  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
a  pamphlet  just  published  by  the  President  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  the  llev.  C.  Pritchard.  The 
basis  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  British  Association  at  Nottingham,  which,  though 
it  bears  the  word  "  continuity "  upon  its  title,  is 
somewhat  beyond  our  discussion  in  secular  columns  ; 
but  in  one  of  the  appendices  there  is  a  little  jewel 
of  number.  The  argument  runs  somewhat  in  the 
following  fashion:  The  Darwinian  theory  has  been 
challenged  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  eve 
on  any  principle  which  postulates  anything  short  of 
eternity  for  its  development.  Both  optically  and 
mechanically,  the  eye  is  an  instrument  the  arrange- 
ments of  which  are  so  extraordinarily  delicate,  and 
the  accurate  adjustment  of  which  is  so  consummate, 
that  it  would  seem  that  either  the  chances  nmst 
have  "come  off"  in  a  very  remarkable  way  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  times  during  the  history  of 
the  organ  in  dispute,  or  allowance  must  be  made  for 
some  kind  of  providential  bias,  which  is  contrary  to 
hypothesis. 

(live  me,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  an  optical  germ  and  a 
transparent  membrane,  and  give  me  long  enough 
time,  and  my  Natural  Selection  will  produce  an  eye. 
Yes,  but  how  long  after  all  ?  At  this  point  Mr. 
Pritchard  comes  in,  and  the  manner  in  which,  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  he  uses  Mr.  Darwin's  own  weapons 
against  him  is  at  all  events  amusing.  For  some 
time  past  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  rotatory 
movement  of  the  earth  was  becoming  slower  and 
slower.  It  was,  we  believe,  Professor  TyndaJl  who 
originated  the  idea,  though  the  grounds  on  which  he 
founded  his  conjecture  are  generally  thought  un- 
sound. From  other  considerations,  however,  chiefly 
those  relating  to  the  effects  cau.sed  by  the  friction  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  best  astronomers  have  made 
it  very  probable  that  the  length  of  the  day  is  increas- 
ing. It  does  not  much  matter  to  us  for  the  present, 
as  many  generations  will  pass  before  the  matter  can 
be  tested  by  experiment.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
such  is  the  case,  what,  asks  the  President  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society,  would  have  been  the  length  of  a 
day  ujwn  the  glol)€  some  time  back,  provided  that 
there  was  then  an  ocean  and  a  continent  ?  "  One 
million  of  million  of  years  ago,"  supposing  these  con- 
ditions to  have  existed,  "  the  length  of  the  day 
would  probably  have  been  less  than  the  flash  of  the 
hundredth  of  a  second  of  time." 

Under  these  circumstances,  not  to  mention  other 
reasons,  the  earth  could  not  at  that  period  have 
betMi  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  organized  beings 
such  as  we  ourselves  are.  In  particular,  as  it  may 
be  presumed  the  argument  would  continue,  the  op- 
tical arrangements  to  which  a  natural  selection 
would  lead  under  these  conditions  would  be  quite 
diSerent  from  thoae  which  would  tend  to  derelop 
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the  eye  of  modern  life.  Wc  do  not  know  what  tlie 
followers  of  Mr.  Darwin  will  have  to  reply  to  such 
reasoning  ais  this,  but  at  anv  rate  the  argument  is  a 
pretty  one;  ami  while  the  big  numbers  adduced  an<l 
the  startling  statements  made  are  amusing,  irrespec- 
tively of  their  veracity,  it  is  also  worth  while  to  re- 
mark that  they  may  with  rea.sonablc  certainty  be 
considered  as  generally  true. 
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THE  FOni-FIFTEEN  EXPRP:8S. 

UY    AMEMA.   B.   EDWARDS. 
PART     I. 

TuE  events  which  I  am  about  to  relate  took 
place  between  nine  and  ten  years  ago.  Scbastopol 
na*!  fallen  in  the  early  spring;  the  peace  of  Paris 
hail  l)een  concluded  since  March  ;  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  Russian  empire  were  but  recently 
renewed ;  and  I,  returning,  home  after  my  first 
northward  journey  since  the  war,  was  well  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  spending  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber under  the  hosjiitable  and  thoroughly  English 
roof  of  my  excellent  friend  Jonathan  .Telf,  Es(juire, 
of  Dumbleton  Manor,  Clayliorough,  East  Anglia. 
Travelling  in  the  interests  of  the  well-known  firm  in 
which  it  is  my  lot  to  be  a  junior  partner,  I  had  been 
called  upon  to  visit,  not  only  the  capitals  of  Russia 
and  Poland,  but  had  found  it  also  necessary  to  pass 
some  weeks  among  the  tra<Iing  ports  of  the  Baltic ; 
whence  it  came  that  the  year  was  already  far  spent 
before  I  again  set  foot  on  Englisfli  soil,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  sitootlng  pheasants  with  him,  a.s  I  had 
hoped,  in  October,  I  came  to  Ixi  my  friend's  guest 
during  tlie  more  genial  Christmastide. 

My  voyage  over,  and  a  few  days  given  up  to 
business  in  Liverpool  and  I^ondon,  I  hastened  down 
to  Clayborough  with  all  the  delight  of  a  school-boy 
whose  holidays  are  at  hand.  "My  way  lay  by  the 
Great  E;ist  Anglian  line  as  far  as  Clayborough  sta- 
tion, where  I  was  to  be  met  by  one  of  the  Dumble- 
ton carriages  and  conveyed  across  the  remaining 
nine  miles  of  country.  It  was  a  foggy  allernoon, 
singularly  warm  for  the  fourth  of  December,  and  I 
had  arranged  to  leave  I>ondon  by  the  4.15  express. 
The  early  darkness  of  winter  had  already  dosed  in  ; 
tlie  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  carriages ;  a  clinging 
damp  dimmed  the  windows,  adhered  to  the  door- 
handles, an<l  i)erva<led  all  the  atmosphere ;  while 
the  gas-jets  at  the  neighboring  book-stand  diflusc<l  a 
luminous  haze  that  only  served  to  make  the  gloom 
of  the  t4-rminus  more  visible.  Having  arrived  some 
seven  minutes  before  the  starting  of  the  train,  and, 
by  the  connivance  of  the  guard,  taken  sole  po.=8es- 
sion  of  an  empty  eomj)artment,  I  lighted  my  travel- 
ling lamp,  ma<le  myself  particularly  snug,  and  settled 
down  to  the  undixturlied  enjoyment  of  a  book  and  a 
cigar.  (Ireat,  therefore,  was  my  disapiiointment 
when,  at  the  last  moment,  a  gentleman  came  hurry- 
ing along  the  platform,  glanced  into  my  carriage, 
opened  the  locked  door  with  a  private  key,  and 
stepped  in. 

It  struck  me  at  the  first  glance  that  I  had  seen 
him  before,  —  a  tall,  snare  man,  thin-lipped,  light- 
eyed,  with  an  ungraceful  stoop  in  the  slioulden<,  and 
scant  gray  hair  worn  somewhat  long  upon  the  <-ollar. 
He  carried  a  light  waterproof  coat,  an  umbrella, 
and  a  large  brown  japanned  deed-box,  which  last 
be  placed  under  the  seat.  This  done,  he  felt  care- 
fully in  hlii  brea!«t-pocket,  as  if  to  make  certain  of 
tlic  safety  of  his  purse  or  pocket-book ;  laid  his  um- 
brella iu  the  netting  overhead ;  spread  the  water- 


proof across  his  knees  ;  and  exchanged  his  hat  for  a 
travelling  cap  of  some  Scotch  material.  By  this 
time  the  tram  was  moving  out  of  the  station,  and 
Into  the  faint  gray  of  the  wintry  twilight  beyond. 

I  now  recognized  my  companion.  I  recognized 
him  from  the  moment  when  he  removed  his  hat  and 
uncovered  the  lofty,  furrowed,  and  somewhat  narrow 
brow  beneatli.  I  had  met  him,  as  I  distinctly  re- 
memliercd,  some  three  yeai-s  before,  at  the  very 
house  for  which,  in  all  probability,  he  was  now 
bound,  like  myself.  His  name  was  Dwerrihouse ; 
he  was  a  lawyer  by  profession ;  and,  if  I  was  not 
greatly  mistaken,  was  first  cousin  to  the  wife  of  my 
host.  I  knew  also  that  he  was  a  man  eminently 
"  well  to  do,"  both  as  regarded  his  professional  and 
private  means.  The  Jells  entertained  him  with  that 
sort  of  observant  courtesy  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  rich  relation  ;  the  children  made  much  of  him  ; 
and  the  old  butler,  albeit  somewhat  surly  "  to  the 
general,"  treated  him  with  deference.  I  thought, 
observing  him  by  the  vaguo  mixture  of  lamplight 
and  twilight,  that  Mrs.  Jell"'s  cousin  looked  all  the 
worse  for  the  three  years'  wear  and  tear  which  hatl 
gone  over  his  head  since  our  last  meeting.  He  was 
very  pale,  and  had  a  restless  light  in  his  eye  that  I 
did  not  remember  to  have  observed  befoitJ.  The 
anxious  lines,  too,  about  his  mouth  were  deepened, 
and  there  was  a  cavernous,  hollow  look  about  the 
cheeks  and  temples  which  seemed  to  speak  of  sick- 
ness or  sorrow.  lie  had  glanced  at  me  as  he  came 
In,  but  without  any  gleam  of  recognition  in  his  face. 
Now  he  glanced  again,  as  I  fancied,  somewhat  doubt- 
fully. When  he  did  so  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
I  ventured  to  address  him. 

"  Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse,  I  think  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  name,"  he  replied. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Dumbleton 
about  three  years  ago." 

Mr.  Dwerrihouse  bowed. 

"  I  thouglit  I  knew  your  face,"  he  said.  "  But 
your  name,  I  regret  to  say  —  " 

"  Langford,  —  William  Langford.  I  ha-;  e  known 
Jonatlian  Jelf  since  wo  were  boys  together  at  Mer- 
chant Taylor's,  ami  I  generally  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  Dumbhiton  in  the  shooting-season.  I  suppose  we 
are  bound  lor  the  same  destination  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  are  on  your  way  to  the  Manor,"  ho 
replied.  "  I  am  travelling  upon  business,  —  ratlier 
troublesome  business,  too,  —  whilst  you,  doubtless, 
have  only  pleasure  in  view." 

"Just  so.  I  am  In  the  habit  of  looking  forwartl 
to  this  visit  as  to  the  brightest  three  wi-eks  in  all  the 
year." 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  house,"  m'kI  Mr.  Dwerrihouse. 

"  The  pleiifantest  I  know." 

"  And  Jelf  is  thoroughly  hospitable." 

♦'  The  best  and  kindest  lellow  in  the  world  ! " 

"  They  have  invltiil  me  to  siiend  Christmas  week 
with  them,"  pursued  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause. 

"  And  you  are  coming  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell.  It  must  depend  on  tlie  isfuc  of 
this  business  which  1  have  in  hand.  You  have 
heanl,  perhaps,  that  we  ai-u  about  to  construct  a 
branch  line  from  Blackwater  to  Stockbridge." 

I  explained  that  I  had  been  for  some  months 
away  from  England,  and  h.id  therefore  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  contemplated  iiiii)rovenient. 

Mr.  Dwerrihouse  smiled  coniplacciitly. 

*'  It  trtU  be  an  improvement,"  he  said  ;  "  a  great 
improvement.  iStockbridgu  is  a  nourishing  town, 
and  needs  but  a  more  direct  railway  communication 
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with  the  metropolis  to  become  an  important  centre 
of  commerce.  This  branch  was  my  own  idea.  I 
brought  the  project  before  the  board,  and  have  my- 
self superintended  the  execution  of  it  up  to"the  pres- 
ent time." 

"  You  are  an  East  Anglian  director,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  My  interest  in  the  company,"  i-eplied  Mr.  Dwer- 
rihouse,  "  is  threefold.  I  am  a  director ;  I  am  a  con- 
siderable shareholder ;  and,  a.s  head  of  the  firm  of 
Dwerrihouse,  Dwerrihousc,  and  Craik,  I  am  the 
company's  principal  solicitor." 

Loquacious,  self-important,  full  of  his  pet  project, 
and  apparently  unable  to  talk  on  any  otiier  subject, 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse  then  went  on  to  tell  of  the  oppo- 
sition he  had  encountered  and  the  obstacles  he  had 
overcome  in  the  cause  of  the  Stockbridge  branch. 
1  was  entertained  with  a  multitude  of  local  details 
and  local  grievances.  The  rapacity  of  one  stjuire  ; 
the  impracticability  of  another  ;  the  indignation  of 
the  rector  whose  glebe  was  threatened ;  the  culpable 
indifference  of  the  Stockbridge  townspeople,  whb 
could  not  be  brought  to  see  that  their  most  vital  in- 
terests hinged  upon  a  junction  with  the  Groat  East 
Anglian  line ;  the  spite  of  the  local  newspaper ;  and 
the  unheard-of  difficulties  attending  the  Common 
(jtiestion,  were  each  and  all  laid  before  me  with  a 
circumstantiality  that  possessed  the  deepest  interest 
for  my  excellent  fellow-traveller,  but  none  whatever 
for  myself.  From  these,  to  my  despair,  he  went  on 
to  more  intricate  matters :  to  the  approximate  ex- 
penses of  construction  per  mile;  to  the  estimates 
sent  in  by  different  contractors ;  to  the  proba^/le 
traffic  returas  of  the  new  line ;  to  the  provisional 
clauses  of  the  pew  Act  as  enumerated  in  Schedule  D 
of  the  company's  last  half-yearly  report ;  and  so  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  till  my  head  ached,  and  my  atten- 
tion flagged,  and  my  eyes  kept  closing  in  spite  of 
every  effort  that  I  made  to  keep  them  open.  At 
length  I  was  roused  by  these  words,  — 

"  Seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  ca.sh  down." 

"  Seventy-five  thousand  jK)unds,  casli  down,"  I  re- 
peated, in  the  liveliest  tone  I  could  assume.  "  That 
13  a  heavy  sum." 

"  A  heavy  sum  to  carry  here,"  replied  Mr.  Dwer- 
rihouse, pointing  significantly  to  his  breast  pocket, 
"but  a  mere  fraction  of  what  we  shall  ultimately 
have  to  pay." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds  at  this  moment  upon  your  per- 
son ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  ^^y  good  sir,  have  I  not  been  telling  you  so  for 
the  last  lialf-hour  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  testily. 
"  Tliat  money  has  to  be  paid  over  at  half  past  eight 
o'clock  this  evening,  at  the  office  of  Sir  Thomas's 
solicitoi-s,  on  completion  of  the  deed  of  sale." 

"  But  how  will  you  get  aci-oss  by  night  from 
Blackwater  to  Stockbridge,  with  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds  in  your  jxK-ket  ?  " 

"  "ro  Stockbridge  !  "  echoed  the  lawyer.  "  I  find 
I  have  made  myself  very  imperfectly  understood. 
I  thought  I  had  explained  how  this  sum  only  can-ies 
us  as  far  us  Mallingford,  —  the  fii-st  stage,  as  it  were, 
of  our  journey,  —  and  how  our  route  from  Black- 
water  to  Mallingtbrd  lies  entirely  through  Sir 
Tijomas  Liddell's  property." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  1  stammered.  "  I  fear  my 
thou]^ht8  were  wandering.  So  you  only  go  as  far  Jis 
Mallmgford  to-night?" 

"  Precisely.  I  shall  get  conveyance  from  the 
*  Blackwater  Arras.'     And  you  ?  " 

"  O,  .Telf  sends  a  trap  to  meet  me  at  Claybor- 
ough.   Can  I  be  the  bearer  of  any  message  from  you  ?  " 


"  You  may  say,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Langford,  that 
I  wished  I  could  have  been  your  companion  all  the 
way,  and  that  I  will  come  over,  if  possible,  before 
Christmas." 

"  Nothing  more  ?  " 

Mr.  Dwerrihouse  smiled  grimly.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "  you  may  tell  my  cousin  that  she  need  not 
burn  the  hall  down  in  my  honor  this  time,  and  that 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  she  will  order  the  blue-room 
chimney  to  be  swept  before  I  arrive." 

"  That  sounds  tragic.  Had  you  a  conflagration 
on  the  occasion  of  your  last  visit  to  Dumbleton  ?  " 

"  Something  like  it.  There  had  been  no  fire 
lighted  in  my  bedroom  since  the  spring,  the  flue  was 
foul,  and  the  rooks  had  built  in  it ;  so  when  I  went 
up  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  found  the  room  full  of 
smoke,  and  the  chimney  on  fire.  Are  we  already  at 
Blackwater  ?  " 

The  train  had  gradually  come  to  a  pause  while 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse  was  speaking,  and,  on  putting  my 
head  out  of  the  window,  I  could  see  the  station  some 
few  hundred  yards  ahead.  There  was  another  train 
before  us  blocking  the  way,  and  the  guard  was  mak- 
ing use  of  the  delay  to  collect  the  Blackwater  tick- 
ets. I  had  scarcely  ascertained  our  position,  when 
the  ruddy-faced  official  appeared  at  our  carriage 
door. 

"  Tickets,  sir !  "  said  he. 

"  I  am  for  Clayborough,"  I  replied,  holding  out 
the  tiny  pink  card. 

He  took  it ;  glanced  at  it  by  the  light  of  his  little 
lantern ;  gave  it  back  ;  looked,  as  I  fancied,  some- 
what sharply  at  my  fellow-traveller,  .and  disappeared. 

"  He  did  not  ask  for  yours,"  I  said  with  some  sur- 
prise. 

"  They  never  do,"  replied  Mr.  Dwerrihouse. 
"  They  all  know  me;  and,  of  course,  I  travel  free." 

"  Blackwater  !  Blackwater  !  "  cried  the  porter,, 
running  along  the  platform  beside  us,  as  we  glided 
into  the  station.  ! 

Mr.  Dwerrihouse  pulled  out  his  deed-box,  put  his- 
travelling-cap  in  his  pocket,  resumed  his  hat,  took 
down  his  umbrella,  and  prepared  to  be  gone. 

"  Many  thanks,  Mr.  Langford,  for  your  society," 
he  said,  with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  "  I  wish  you 
a  good  evening." 

"  Good  evening,"  I  replied,  putting  out  my  hand. 

But  he  either  did  not  sec  it,  or  did  not  choose  to 
see  it,  and  slightly  lifting  his  hat,  stepped  out  upon 
the  platform.  Having  done  this,  he  moved  slowly 
away,  and  mingled  with  the  departing  crowd. 

Leaning  forward  to  watch  him  out  of  sight,  I  trod 
upon  something  which  proved  to  be  a  cigar-case. 
It  had  fallen,  no  doubt,  from  the  pocketof  his  water- 
proof coat,  and  was  made  of  dark  morocco  leather, 
with  a  silver  monogram  upon  the  side.  I  sprang 
out  of  the  carriage  just  as  the  guard  came  up  to  lock 
me  in. 

"  Is  there  one  minute  to  spare  ?  "  I  asked,  eagerly. 
"  The  gentleman  who  travelled  down  with  me  from 
town  has  dropped  his  cigar-case,  —  he  is  not  yet  out 
of  the  station  1 " 

"Just  a  minute  and  a  half,  sir,"  replied  the 
guanl.     "  You  must  be  (juick." 

I  dashed  along  the  i)latfbrm  as  fast  as  my  feet 
could  carry  me.  It  was  a  large  station,  and  Mr. 
Dwerrihouse  had  by  this  time  got  more  than  half 
way  to  the  farther  end. 

I,  however,  saw  him  distinctly,  moving  slowly 
with  the  stream.  Then,  jis  I  drew  nearer,  I  saw 
that  he  had  met  some  friend,  —  that  they  were  talk- 
ing as  they  walked,  —  that  they  presently  fell  bacrk 
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somewhat  i'rora  the  crowd,  anil  stood  aside  in 
earnest  conversation.  I  made  straij^ht  for  the  spot 
where  they  were  wiiiting.  There  was  a  vivid  {jas-jet 
just  above  their  head,  and  the  Ught  I'ell  full  upon 
their  faces.  I  saw  both  distinctly,  —  the  face  of  Mr. 
Dwerrihouse  and  the  face  of  his  uompanion.  Run- 
ning, breatldess,  eager  as  I  was,  getting  in  the  way 
of  jwrters  and  p;ij<scngers, -and  fearful  every  insUint 
lost  I  should  see  the  train  going  ou  without  me,  I 
yet  observed  that  the  new-comer  was  considerably 
younger  and  shorter  than  the  director,  that  he 
was  sandy-haired,  mustiichioed,  small- featured,  and 
dressed  in  a  close-cut  suit  of  Scotch  tweed.  I  was 
now  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  I  ran  against  a 
stout  gentleman,  —  I  was  nearly  knocked  down  by  a 
luggage-truck,  —  I  stumbled  over  a  carpet-bag,  —  I 
gained  the  sjwt  just  as  the  driver's  whistle  warned 
me  to  return. 

To  my  utter  stupefaction  they  were  no  longer 
there.  1  had  seen  them  but  two  seconds  before,  — 
and  they  were  gone !  I  stood  still.  I  looked  to 
right  and  left.  I  saw  no  sign  of  them  in  any  direc- 
tion. It-  w;uj  as  if  the  platform  had  gaped  and  swal- 
lowed them. 

"  There  were  two  gentlemen  standing  here  a  mo- 
ment ago,"  I  said  to  a  porter  at  my  elbow;  "  which 
•way  can  they  have  gone  ?  " 

"  1  saw  no  gentlemen,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 
The  whistle  shrilled  out  again.     The  guard,  far 
up  the  platform,  held  up  his  arm,  and  shouted  to 
me  to  "  Come  on  !  " 

"If  you're  going  on  by  this  train,  sir,"  said  the 
porter,  "  you  must  run  for  it." 

I  did  run  for  it,  just  gained  the  can-iage  as  the 
train  began  to  move,  wa.s  shoved  in  by  the  ^ard, 
and  left  oreathless  and  bewildered,  with  Mr.  Dwer- 
rihouse's  cigar-case  still  in  my  hand. 

It  was  the  strangest  disappearance  in  the  world. 
It  was  like  a  transformation  trick  in  a  pantomime. 
Thev  were  there  one  moment,  —  palpably  there, 
tiilkmg,  with  the  gas-light  full  upon  their  faces ;  and 
the  next  moment  they  were  gone.  There  wa«  no 
door  near,  —  no  window,  —  no  staircase.  It  was  a 
mere  slip  of  barren  platform,  tapestried  witii  big 
advertisements.  Could  anything  be  more  mysteri- 
ous V 

It  was  not  worth  thinking  about;  and  yet,  for 
my  life,  I  could  not  help  pondering  upon  it, — 
pondering,  wondering,  turning  it  over  and  over  in 
my  mind,  and  beating  my  brains  for  a  solution  of 
the  enigma.  I  thought  of  it  all  the  way  irom 
Blackwater  to  Clayborough.  I  thought  of  it  all  the 
way  from  Clayborough  to  Dumbleton,  as  I  rattled 
along  the  smooth  highway  in  a  trim  dog-cart  di-awn 
by  a  splendid  black  mare,  and  driven  by  the  silent- 
est  and  dapperest  of  East  Anglian  grooms. 

We  did  the  nine  miles  in  something  less  than  an 
hour,  and  pulled  up  before  the  lodge-gates  just  as 
the  church-clock  was  striking  half  p.'ist  seven.  A 
couple  of  minutes  more,  and  the  warm  glow  of  the 
lighted  hall  was  flooding  out  u]>on  the  gravel,  a 
hearty  grasp  was  on  my  hand,  and  a  clear,  jovial 
voice  was  bidding  me  "  Welcome  to  Dumble- 
ton." 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  my  host,  when 
the  first  greeting  was  «)ver,  "you  have  no  time  to 
spare.  We  dine  at  eight,  and  there  are  people 
coming  to  meet  you ;  so  you  must  just  get  the  dress- 
ing business  over  as  quickly  as  may  DC.  By  the 
way,  you  will  meet  some  acquaintances.  The  Bid- 
dulnlis  arc  coming,  and  Prendcroast  (Prcndenjast, 
of  the  Skirmishers)  is  st^iying  in  the  house.     Adieu ! 


Mrs.  .Ii'lf  will  be  expecting  you  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

I  was  ushered  to  my  room,  —  not  the  blue  room, 
of  which  Mr.  Dwerrihoiwe  had  made  disaCTCeable 
experience,  but  a  pretty  little  bachelor's  t-hainber, 
hung  with  a  delicate  chintz,  an<l  made  cheerful  by 
a  blax.ing  fire.  I  unlocked  my  portmanteau.  I 
tried  to  be  expeditious ;  but  the  memory  of  my  rail- 
way adventure  haunted  jue.  I  could  not  get  free 
of  it.  I  could  not  shake  it  olf.  It  impeded  me,  — 
it  worried  me,  —  it  tripped  ine  up,  —  it  caused  me 
to  mislay  my  studs,  —  to  mistie  my  cravat,  —  tt) 
wrench  the  buttons  off  my  gloves.  Worst  of  all,  it 
made  me  so  late  that  the  party  had  all  assembled 
before  I  reached  the  drawing-room.  1  had  scarcely 
paid  my  respects  to  Mi-s.  Ji-lf  when  dinner  waj; 
announced,  and  we  paired  oS,  some  eight  or  ten 
couples  strong,  into  the  dining-room. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  either  the  guests  or 
the  dinner.  All  provincial  parties  bear  the  strictest 
family  resemblance,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  an 
Eiist  Anglian  banipict  offers  any  exception  to  the 
rule.  There  was  the  usual  country  baronet  and  liis 
wife ;  there  were  the  usual  country  parsons  an«l 
their  wives ;  there  was  the  sempiternal  turkey  and 
haunch  of  venison.  Vanitas  vatiitatwn.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

I  Avas  placed  about  midway  down  the  table.  I  had 
taken  one  rector's  wife  down  to  dinner,  and  I  had 
another  at  my  left  hand.  They  talked  across  me, 
and  their  talk  was  about  babies.  It  was  dreadfully 
dull.  At  length  there  came  a  pause.  The  entrees 
had  just  been  removed,  and  the  turkey  hiid  come 
upon  the  scene.  The  conversation  had  all  along 
been  of  the  languidest,  but  at  this  moment  it  haj)- 
i)ened  to  have  stagnated  altogether.  Jelf  was  carv- 
ing the  turkey.  Mi-s.  Jelf  looked  as  if  she  was  trj'- 
ing  to  think  of  something  to  say.  Everybody  else 
was  silent.  Moved  by  an  unlucky  impulse,  I 
thought  I  wouM  relate  my  adventure. 

"  By  the  way,  Jelf,"  I  began,  "  I  came  down  part 
of  the  way  to-tlay  with  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  master  of  the  feast,  slicing 
scientifically  into  the  breast  of  the  turkey.  "  With 
whom,  pray  ?  " 

"  With  one  who  bade  me  tell  you  that  he  should, 
if  possible,  pay  you  a  visit  before  Christmas." 

"I  cannot  think  who  that  could  be,"  said  my 
friend,  smiling. 
"  It  must  be  Major  Thorp,"  suggested  Jklrs.  Jelf 
I  sliook  my  head. 

"  It  was  not  Major  Thorp,"  I  replied.  "  It  was 
a  near  relation  of  your  own,  Mrs.  Jelf." 

"  Then  I  am  more  puzzled  than  ever,"  replied  my 
hostess.     "  Pray  tell  me  who  it  was." 

"It  was  no  leas  a  i>erson  than  your  cousin,  Mr. 
John  I)weiTihou!«e." 

Jonathan  Jdf  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  Mrs. 
Jelf  looked  at  me  in  a  strange,  startled  way,  and 
said  never  a  word. 

"  And  he  desired  me  to  tell  you,  my  dear  madam, 
that  you  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  burn  the  Ilall 
down  ill  his  honor  this  time ;  but  only  to  have  the 
chimney  of  tlie  blue  room  swept  before  his  ar- 
rival." 

Before  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  sentence,  I 
became  awan>  of  something  ominous  in  the  faces  of 
the  guests.  I  felt  I  had  said  something  which  I  had 
better  havt;  Icfl  unsaid,  and  that  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  my  words  had  evoked  a  general  con- 
sternation. I  sat  confounded,  not  daring  to  utter 
another  syllable,  and  for  at  least  two  whole  minutes 
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there  w;i«  dead  silence  round  the  table.  Then 
Captain  Prendergast  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  You  have  been  abroad  for  some  months,  have 
you  not,  Mr.  Langford  ?  "  he  Said,  with  the  despe- 
ration of  one  who  flings  himself  into  the  breach. 
"  I  heard  you  had  been  to  Russia.  Surely  you  have 
something  to  tell  us  of  the  state  and  temper  of  the 
country  after  the  war  ?  " 

I  was  heartily  grateful  to  the  pillant  Skirmisher 
for  this  diversion  in  my  favor.  I  answered  him,  I 
fear,  somewhat  lamely ;  but  he  kept  the  conversation 
up,  and  presently  one  or  two  others  joined  in,  and 
so  the  ditHculty,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was 
bridged  over.  Bridged  over,  but  not  repaired.  A 
something,  an  awkwardness,  a  visible  constraint  re- 
mained. The  guests  hitherto  had  been  simply  dull ; 
but  now  they  were  evidently  uncomfortable  and  em- 
barrassed. 

The  dessert  had  scarcely  been  placed  upon  the 
table  when  the  ladies  left  the  room.  I  seized  the 
opportunity  to  select  a  vacant  chair  next  Captain 
Prendergast 

"  In  heaven's  name,"  I  whispered,  "  what  was  the 
matter  just  now  ?     What  had  I  said  ?  " 

*'  You  mentioned  the  name  of  John  Dwerri- 
house." 

"  What  of  that  ?  I  had  seen  him  not  two  hours 
before." 

"  It  is  a  most  astounding  circumstance  that  you 
should  have  seen  him,"  said  Captain  Prendergast. 
"  Are  you  sure  it  was  he  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  of  my  own  identity.  We  were  talk- 
ing all  the  way  between  I^ndon  and  Blackwater. 
But  why  does  that  surprise  you  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  Captain  Prendergast,  drop- 
ping his  voice  to  the  lowest  whisper,  —  ^^  because 
John  Dwerrihouse  absconded  t\ree  months  ayo,  tcith 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds  of  the  Companf/'s  money, 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since." 
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PART   II. 

John  Dweruihocsk  had  absconded  three  months 
ago,  —  and  I  had  6«en  him  only  a  few  hours  back. 
John  Dwerrihouse  had  embezzled  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  Company's  money,  —  yettohl  me 
that  he  carried  that  sum  upon  his  person.  Were 
ever  facts  so  strangely  incongruous,  so  difficult  to 
reconcile  ?  IIow  snouM  he  have  ventured  again 
into  the  light  of  day  ?  How  dared  he  show  himself 
along  the  Tine  V  Above  all,  what  had  he  been  doing 
throughout  those  mysterious  three  months  of  disaj>- 
pearance  ? 

Perplexing  questions  these.  Questions  which  at 
ouce  suggested  themselves  to  the  minds  of  all  con- 
cerned, but  which  admitted  of  no  easy  solution.  I 
could  find  no  reply  to  them.  Captain  Prenderga.st 
had  not  even  a  suggi'stion  to  ofTer.  Jonathan  Jelf, 
who  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  drawing  me  aside 
and  learning  all  that  I  had  to  tell,  was  more  amazed 
an<l  bewildered  than  either  of  us.  He  came  to  my 
room  that  night,  when  all  the  guests  were  gone,  and 
we  talked  the  thing  over  from  everv  point  of  view, — 
without,  it  must  be  confetacd,  amviug  at  any  kind 
of  conclusion. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you,"  he  said,  "  whether  you  can 
hav(!  mistaken  vour  man.     Tliat  is  impossible." 

"  Aa  impossible  as  that  I  should  mistake  some 
stranger  for  yourself." 
Ijv^"  It  is  not  a  question  of  looks  or  voice,  but  of  facts. 


That  he  should  have  alluded  to  the  fire  in  the  blue 
room  is  proof  enough  of  John  Dwerrihouse 's  iden- 
tity.    How  did  he  look  ?  " 

"  Older,  I  thought.  Considerably  older,  paler,  and 
more  anxious." 

"  He  has  had  enough  to  make  him  look  anxious, 
anyhow,"  said  my  friend,  gloomily ;  "  be  he  innocent 
or  guilty." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  innocent,"  I 
replied.  "  He  showed  no  embarrassment  when  I 
addressed  him,  and  no  uneasiness  when  the  guard 
came  round.  His  converaation  was  open  to  a  fault. 
I  might  almost  say  that  he  talked  too  freely  of  the 
business  which  he  had  in  hand." 

"  That  again  is  strange ;  for  I  know  no  one  more 
reticent  on  such  subjects.  He  actually  told  you 
that  he  had  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  in  his 
pocket  ?  " 

"  He  did." 

"  Humph  !  My  wife  has  an  idea  about  it,  and  she 
may  be  right  —  " 

"What  idea?" 

"  Well,  she  fancies,  —  women  are  so  clever,  you 
know,  at  putting  themselves  inside  people's  motives, 
— she  fancies  that  he  was  tempted ;  that  he  did  actu- 
ally take  the  money;  and  that  he  has  been  con- 
cealing himself  these  three  months  in  some  wild  part 
of  the  country,  —  struggling  possibly  with  his  con- 
science all  the  time,  and  daring  neither  to  abscond 
with  his  booty,  nor  to  come  back  and  restore  it." 

"  But  now  that  he  has  come  back '?  " 

"  That  is  the  point.  She  conceives  that  he  has 
probably  thrown  himself  upon  the  Company's  mer- 
cy ;  made  restitution  of  the  money  ;  and,  being  for- 
given, is  permitted  to  carry  the  business  through  as 
if  nothing  whatever  had  happened. 

"  The  la.st,"  I  replied,  "  is  an  impossible  case. 
Mrs.  Jelf  thinks  like  a  generous  and  delicate-minded 
woman  ;  but  not  in  the  least  like  a  board  of  railway 
direotors.  They  would  never  carry  forgiveness  so 
far." 

"  I  fear  not ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  conjecture 
that  bears  a  semblance  of  likelihood.  However,  we 
can  run  over  to  Clayborough  to-morrow,  and  see  if 
anything  is  to  be  learned.  By  the  way,  Prender- 
gajit  tells  me  you  picked  up  his  cigar-case." 

"  I  did  so,  and  here  it  is." 

Jelf  took  the  cigar-case,  examined  it  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  and  said  at  once  that  it  was  beyond 
doubt  Mr.  Dwerrihouse's  property,  and  that  he  re- 
membered to  have  seen  him  use  it. 

"  Here,  too,  is  his  monogram  on  the  side,"  be 
added.  "  A  big  J  transfixing  a  capital  D.  He  used 
to  carry  the  same  on  his  note-paper." 

"  It  ol!ers,  at  all  events,  a  proof  that  I  was  not 
dreaming." 

"  Ay  ;  but  it  is  time  you  were  asleep  and  dream- 
ing now.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  kept  you  up  so 
long,     (rood  night." 

"  Good  night,  and  remember  that  I  am  more  than 
ready  to  go  with  you  to  Clayborough,  or  Blackwater, 
or  London,  or  anywhere,  if  I  can  be  of  the  least 
service." 

"  Thanks !  I  know  you  mean  it,  old  friend,  and  it 
may  be  that  I  shall  put  you  to  the  test.  Once  more, 
good  night." 

So  we  parted  for  that  night,  and  met  again  in  the 
breakfast-room  at  half  past  eight  next  morning.  It 
was  a  hurried,  silent,  uncomfortable  meal.  None  of 
us  had  slept  well,  and  all  were  thinking  of  the  same 
subject.  Mrs.  Jelf  had  evidently  been  crying ;  Jelf 
was  im{>a^ient  to  be  oflT;  and  both  Captain  Prender- 
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gast  and  myself  felt  ourselves  to  be  in  the  painful 
position  of  outsiders,  who  are  involuntarily  brought 
into  a  domestic  trouble.  Within  twenty  minutes 
after  we  had  left  the  breakfast-table,  the  dog-cart 
was  brought  round,  and  my  friend  and  I  were  on  the 
road  to  Clayborough. 

"  Tell  you  what  it  is,  Langford,"  he  said,  as  we 
sped  along  between  the  wintry  hedges,  "  I  do  not 
much  fancy  to  bring  up  Dwerrihouse's  name  at  Clay- 
borough.  AH  the  oflicials  know  that  he  is  my  wife's 
relation,  and  the  subject  just  now  is  hardly  a  pleas- 
ant one.  If  you  don't  much  mind,  we  will  take  the 
1 1.10  to  Black  water.  It 's  an  important  station,  and 
we  shall  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  picking  up  in- 
formation there  than  at  Clayborough." 

So  we  took  the  11.10,  which  happened  to  be  an 
express,  and,  arriving  at  Blackwater  about  a  quarter 
before  twelve,  proceeded  at  once  to  prosecute  our 
imiuiry. 

We  began  by  ^king  for  the  station-master,  —  a 
big,  blunt,  busines.s-like  person,  who  at  once  averred 
that  he  knew  Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse  perfectly  well, 
and  that  there  was  no  director  on  the  line  whom  he 
had  seen  and  spoken  to  so  frequently. 

"  He  used  to  be  down  here  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  about  three  months  ago,"  said  he,  "  when  the 
new  line  was  first  set  afoot,  but  since  then,  you 
know,  gentlemen  —  " 

He  jiaused  significantly. 

Jelf  flashed  scarlet. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  we  know  all 
about  that.  The  point  now  to  be  ascertained  is 
whether  anything  has  been  seen  or  heard  of  him 
lately." 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  replied  the  station-master. 

"  He  is  not  known  to  have  been  down  the  line 
any  time  yestenlay,  for  instance  ?  " 

The  station-master  shook  his  head. 

"  The  East  Anglian,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  about  the 
last  place  where  he  would  dare  to  show  himself 
Why,  there  isn't  a  station-master,  there  isn't  a 
guard,  there  is  n't  a  porter,  who  does  n't  know  Mr. 
Dwerrihouse  by  sight  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
face  in  the  looking-glass  ;  or  who  would  n't  telegraph 
for  the  police  as  soon  as  he  had  set  eyes  on  hun  at 
any  {)oint  along  the  line.  Bless  you,  sir !  there  's 
been  a  stJinding  order  out  against  him  ever  since  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September  last." 

"  And  yet,"  pursued  my  friend,  "  a  gentleman  who 
travelled  down  yesterday  from  London  to  Claybor- 
ough by  the  afternoon  express  testifies  that  he  saw 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse  in  the  train,  and  that  Mr.  Dwerri- 
house alighted  at  Blackwater  station." 

"  Quite  impossible,  sir,"  replied  the  station-master, 
promptly. 

''  Why  impossible  ?  " 

"  Because  there  is  no  station  along  the  line  where 
he  is  so  well  known,  or  where  he  would  run  so  great 
a  risk.  It  would  be  just  running  his  head  into  the 
lion's  mouth.  He  would  have  been  ma<l  to  come 
nigh  Blackwater  station  ;  and  if  he  had  come,  he 
would  have  been  arrested  before  he  left  the  plat- 
form." 

"  Can  you  tell  mo  who  took  the  Blackwater  tick- 
ets of  tliat  train  ?  " 

"  I  can,  sir.  It  was  the  guard,  —  Benjamin  Som- 
en. 

"  And  whore  can  I  find  him  ?  " 

"  You  can  find  him,  sir,  by  staying  hero,  if  you 
please,  till  one  o'clock.  He  will  be  coming  through 
with  the  up  express  from  Crumpton,  which  stays  at 
Blackwater  for  ten  minutes." 


We  waited  for  the  up  express,  beguiling  the  time 
as  best  we  could  by  strolling  along  the  Blackwater 
road  till  we  came  almost  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  from  which  the  station  was  di.stant  nearly  a 
couple  of  miles.  By  one  o'clock  we  were  back  again 
ui)on  the  platform,  and  waiting  for  the  train.  It 
came  punctually,  and  I  at  once  recognized  the  rud- 
dy-faced guanl  who  had  gone  down  with  my  train 
the  evening  before. 

"  The  gentlemen  want  to  ask  you  something  about 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  Somers,"  said  the  station-master, 
by  way  of  introduction. 

The  guard  flashed  a  keen  glance  from  my  face  to 
Jelf's,  and  back  again  to  mine. 

"  Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse,  the  late  director  ?  "  said 
he,  interrogatively. 

"  The  same,"  replied  my  friend.  "  Should  you 
know  him  if  you  saw  him  ?  " 

"  Anywhere,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  if  he  was  in  the  4.15  express  yes- 
terday afternoon  ?  " 

"  He  was  not,  sir." 

"  How  can  you  .inswer  so  positively?  " 

"  Because  I  looked  into  every  carriage,  and  saw 
every  face  in  that  train,  and  I  could  take  my  oath 
that  Mr.  Dwerrihouse  was  not  in  it.  This  gentle- 
man was,"  he  added,  turning  sharply  upon  me.  "  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  him  before  in  my  life, 
but  I  remember  his  face  perfectly.  Y'^ou  nearly 
missed  taking  your  seat  in  time  at  this  station,  sir, 
and  you  got  out  at  Clayborough." 

"  Quite  true,  guard,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  do  you  not 
also  remember  the  face  of  the  gentleman  who  trav- 
elled down  in  the  same  carriage  with  mc  as  far  as 
here  ?  " 

"  It  was  my  impression,  sir,  that  you  travelled 
down  alone,"  said  Somers,  with  a  look  of  some  sur- 
prise. 

"  By  no  means.  I  had  a  fellow-traveller  as  far  as 
Blackwater,  and  it  was  in  trying  to  restore  him  the 
cigar-case  which  he  had  dropped  in  the  carriage, 
that  I  so  nearly  let  you  go  on  without  me." 

"  I  remember  your  saying  something  about  a 
cigar-case,  certainly,"  replied  the  guard,  "  but  — " 

"  You  asked  lor  my  ticket  just  before  we  entered 
the  station." 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"  Then  you  must  have  seen  him.  He  sat  in  the 
comer  next  the  very  door  to  which  you  came." 

"  No,  indeed.     I  saw  no  one." 

I  looked  at  Jelf  I  began  to  think  the  guard  was 
in  the  ex-director's  confidemce,  and  paid  for  his 
silence. 

"  If  I  had  seen  another  traveller  I  should  have 
asked  for  his  ticket,"  adde<i  Somers.  "  Did  you  see 
me  ask  for  his  ticket,  sir?  " 

"  I  observed  that  you  did  not  ask  for  it,  "but  he 
explained  that  by  .saying  — "  I  hesitated.  I 
feared  I  might  be  telling  too  much,  and  so  broke  off" 
abruptly. 

The  guard  and  the  station-master  exchanged 
glances.  The  former  looked  impatiently  at  his 
watch. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  go  on  in  four  minutes  more, 
sir,"  he  said. 

"  One  last  quesUon,  then,"  interposed  Jelf,  with  a 
sort  of  desjwration.  "  If  this  gentleman's  fellow- 
traveller  had  been  Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse,  and  he 
ha«l  l)eon  sitting  in  the  corner  next  the  door  by 
which  you  took  the  tickets,  could  you  have  failed 
to  see  and  recognize  him?" 

"  No,  sir ;  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible." 
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"  And  you  are  certain  you  did  not  see  him  ?  " 

"  As  I  said  before,  sir,  I  could  take  my  oath  I  did 
not  see  him.  And  if  it  was  n't  that  1  don't  like  to 
contradict  a  gentleman,  I  would  say  I  could  also 
take  my  oath  that  this  gentleman  was  quite  alone 
in  the  carriage  the  whole  way  from  London  to  Clay- 
borough.  Why,  sir,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice 
BO  as  to  be  inaudible  to  the  station-master,  who  had 
been  called  away  to  speak  to  some  person  close  by, 
"  you  expressly  asked  me  to  give  you  a  compart- 
ment to  yourself,  and  I  did  so.  I  locked  you  in, 
and  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  me  something  for 
myself." 

"  Yes ;  but  Mr-  Dwerrihouse  had  a  key  of  his 
own." 

"  I  never  saw  him,  sir ;  I  saw  no  one  in  that  com- 
partment but  yourself.     Beg  pardon,  sir,  my  time  's 

And  with  this  the  ruddy  guard  touched  his  cap 
and  was  gone.  In  another  minute  the  heavy  pant- 
ing of  the  engine  began  afresh,  and  the  train  glided 
slowly  out  of  the  station. 

We  looked  at  each  other  for  some  moments  in 
silence.     I  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Mr.  Benjamin  Somers  knows  more  than  he 
chooses  to  tell,"  I  said. 

"  Humph  !  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  It  must  be.  He  could  not  have  come  to  the  door 
without  seeing  him.     It 's  impossible." 

"  There  is  one  thing  not  impossible,  my  dear 
fellow." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  That  you  may  have  fallen  asleep,  and  dreamt 
the  whole  thing." 

"  Could  I  dream  of  a  branch  line  that  I  had  never 
heard  of?  Could  I  dream  of  a  hundred  and  one 
business  details  that  had  no  kind  of  interest  for 
me  ?  Could  I  dream  of  the  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds  V " 

"Perhaps  you  might  have  seen  or  heard  some 
vague  account  of  the  affair  while  you  were  abroad. 
It  might  have  made  no  impression  upon  you  at  the 
time,  and  might  have  come  back  to  you  in  your 
dreams,  —  recalled  perhaps,  by  the  mere  names  of 
the  stations  on  the  line." 

"  What  about  the  fire  in  the  chimney  of  the  blue 
room,  —  should  I  have  heard  of  that  during  my 
journey  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  admit  there  is  a  difficulty  about 
that  point." 

"  And  what  about  the  cigar-case  ?  " 

"  Ay,  by  Jove !  there  is  the  cigar-case.  That  is 
a  stubborn  fact.  Well,  it  's  a  mysterious  affair,  and 
it  will  need  a  better  detective  than  myself,  I  fancy, 
to  clear  it  up.    I  suppose  we  may  as  well  go  home." 


^ 


PART    III. 

A  WEKK  had  not  gone  by  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  East  Anglian  Railway 
Company,  requesting  the  favor  of  my  attendance  at 
a  special  board  meeting,  not  then  many  days  dis- 
tant. No  reasons  were  alleged,  and  no  apologies  of- 
fered, for  this  demand  upon  my  time  ;  but  they  had 
heard,  it  was  clear,  of  my  inciuiries  anent  the  miss- 
ing director,  and  had  a  mind  to  put  me  through 
some  sort  of  ofiicial  examination  upon  the  sub- 
ject Being  still  a  guest  at  Durableton  Hall,  I  had 
to  go  up  to  Ix)ndon  for  the  purpose,  and  Jonathan 
Jelf  accompanied  me.     I  found  the  direction  of  the 


Great  East  Anglian  line  represented  by  a  party  of 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  gentlemen  seated  in  solemn 
conclave  round  a  huge  green-baize  table,  in  a  gloomy 
Board-room,  adjoining  the  London  terminus. 

Being  courteously  received  by  the  chairman  (who 
at  once  began  by  saying  that  certain  statements  of 
mine  respecting  Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  direction,  and  that  they  in 
consecjuence  desired  to  confer  with  me  on  those 
points),  we  were  placed  at  the  table,  and  the  inquiry 
proceeded  in  due  form. 

I  was  first  asked  if  I  knew  Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse, 
how  long  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him,  and 
whether  I  could  identify  him  at  sight.  I  was  then 
asked  when  I  had  seen  him  last.     To  which  I  re- 

Elied,  "  On  the  fourth  of  this  present  month,  Decem- 
er,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifly-six."  Then  came 
the  inquiry  of  where  I  had  seen  him  on  that  fourth 
day  of  December  ;  to  which  I  replied  that  I  met 
him  in  a  first-class  compartment  of  the  4.15  down- 
express  ;  that  he  got  in  just  as  Ihe  train  was  leav- 
ing the  London  terminus,  and  that  he  alighted 
at  Biiickwater  station.  The  chairman  then  inquired 
whether  I  had  held  any  communication  with  my  fel- 
low-traveller ;  whereupon  I  related,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  remember  it,  the  whole  bulk  and  substance  of 
Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse's  diffuse  infbi-matiou  resjjcct- 
ingthe  new  branch  line. 

To  all  this  the  board  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion, while  the  chairman  presided.and  the  secretary 
took  notes.  I  then  produced  the  cigar-case.  It  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  recognized  by  all. 
There  was  not  a  man  present  who  did  not  remember 
that  plain  cigar-case  with  its  silver  monogram,  or  to 
whom  it  seemed  anything  less  than  entirely  corrob- 
orative of  my  evidence.  When  at  length  I  had 
told  all  that  I  had  to  tell,  the  chairman  whispered 
something  to  the  secretary  ;  the  secretary  touched  a 
silver  hand-bell  ;  and  the  guard,  Benjamin  Somers, 
was  ushered  into  the  room.  He  was  then  examined 
as  carefully  as  myself  He  declared  that  he  knew 
Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse  perfectly  well ;  that  he  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  him;  that  he  remembered  go- 
ing down  with  the  4.15  express  on  the  afternoon 
in  ({uestion ;  that  he  remembered  me ;  and  that, 
there  being  one  or  two  empty  first-class  com- 
partments on  that  especial  afternoon,  he  had,  in 
compliance  with  my  request,  placed  me  in  a  carriage 
by  myself  He  was  positive  that  I  remained  alone 
in  that  compartment  all  the  Avay  from  London  to 
Clayborou{jh.  He  was  ready  to  take  his  oatli  that 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse  was  neither  in  that  carriage  with 
mo,  nor  in  any  compartment  of  that  train.  He  re- 
membered distinctly  to  have  examined  my  ticket  at 
Blackwater ;  was  certain  that  there  was  no  one  else 
at  that  time  in  the  carriage  ;  could  not  have  failed  to 
observe  any  second  person,  had  there  been  one  ;  had 
that  second  person  been  Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse, 
should  have  quietly  double-locked  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  and  have  at  once  given  information  to  the 
Blackwater  station-master.  So  clear,  so  decisive,  so 
ready  was  Somers  with  this  testimony,  that  the 
board  looked  fairly  puzzled. 

"  You  hear  this  person's  statement,  Mr.  Lang- 
fonl,"  said  the  chairman.  "  It  contradicts  yours  m 
every  particular.    What  have  vou  to  say  in  reply?" 

"  I  can  onlv  repeat  what  I  said  before.  I  am  quite 
as  positive  of^  the  truth  of  my  own  assertions  as  Mr. 
Somers  can  be  of  the  truth  of  his." 

"  You  say  that  Mr.  Dwerrihouse  alighted  at 
Blackwater,  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  pri- 
vate key.     Are  you  sure  that  he  had  not  alighted  by 
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means  of  that  key  before  the  guard  came  round  for 
the  tickets  ?  " 

"  I  am  (luite  positive  that  he  did  not  leave  the 
carriiige  till  the  train  had  fairly  entered  the  station, 
and  tlio  other  Blackwater  passen{»ers  alighted.  1 
even  saw  that  ho  was  met  there  by  a  friend." 

"  Indeed  !     Did  you  see  that  person  distinctly  ?  " 

"  Quite  distinctly." 

"  Can  you  describe  his  appearance  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  He  was  short  and  very  slight,  sandy- 
haired,  with  a  bushy  moustache  and  beard,  and  he 
wore  a  closely-fitting  suit  of  graj'  tweed.  His  age  I 
should  tike  to  be  alx)ut  thirty-eight  or  forty." 

"  Did  Mr.  Dwerrihouse  leave  the  station  in  this 
person's  company  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell.  I  saw  them  walking  together 
down  the  platform,  and  then  I  saw  them  standing 
aside  under  a  gas-jet,  talking  earnestly.  After  that 
I  lost  sight  of  them  quite  suddenly  ;  and  just  then 
my  train  went  on,  and  I  with  it." 

The  chairman  and  secretary  conferred  together  in 
an  undertone.  The  directors  whispered  to-  each 
other.  One  or  two  looked  suspiciously  at  the  guard. 
I  could  see  that  my  evidence  remained  unshaken, 
and  that,  like  myself,  they  suspected  some  complici- 
ty between  the  guard  and  the  defaulter. 

"  How  far  did  you  conduct  that  4.15  express  on  the 
day  in  (juestion,  Somers  ?  "  asked  the  chairman. 

"  All  through,  sir,"  replied  the  guard ;  "  from  Lon- 
don to  Crampton." 

"  How  was  it  that  you  were  not  relieved  at  Clay- 
borough  ?  I  thought  there  was  always  a  change  of 
guanls  at  Clayborough." 

*'  There  used  to  be,  sir,  till  the  new  regulations 
came  in  force  last  Midsummer ;  since  when,  the 
guards  in  charge  of  express  trains  go  the  whole  way 
through." 

Tlie  chairman  turned  to  the  secretarj'. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  as  well,"  he  said,  "  if  we  had 
the  day-book  to  refer  to  upon  this  point." 

Again  the  secretary  touched  the  silver  hand-bell, 
and  desired  the  porter  in  attendance  to  summon  Mr. 
Kaikes.  From  a  word  or  two  dropped  by  another 
of  the  <lirectors,  I  gathered  that  Mr.  Raikes  was  one 
of  the  under-secretaries. 

He  came,  —  a  small,- slight,  sandy-haired,  keen- 
eyed  man,  with  an  eager,  nervous  manner,  and  a 
forest  of  light  beard  and  moustacihe.  He  just 
showe*!  himself  at  the  door  of  the  boanl-room,  and, 
being  requested  to  bring  a  certain  day-book  from 
a  cerUiin  shelf  in  a  cerUiin  room,  bowed  and 
vanished. 

Ho  was  there  such  a  moment,  and  the  surprise  of 

seeing  him  was  so  great  and  sudden,  that  it  was  not 

■  till  the  door  had  close<l  upon  him   that  I  found 

voice  to  speak.     He  was  no  sooner  gone,  however, 

than  I  spning  to  my  feet. 

"  That  p«!rson,"  I  said,  "  is  the  same  who  met  Mr. 
Dwerrihouse  upon  the  platform  at  IJlackwater ! " 

There  was  a  general  movement  of  surprise.  The 
chaiminn  lookecl  grave,  and  somewhat  agitated. 

"  Take  care,  Mr.  Langfonl,"  he  said,  "  take  care 
what  you  say ! " 

"  I  am  ps  positive  of  his  identity  as  of  my  own." 

"  Do  you  consider  the  couseqijcncos  of  your 
wonls?  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  bringing 
a  charge  of  the  gravest  character  against  one  of 
the  Company's  servants  V* 

"  I  am  willing  to  be  put  on  my  oath,  if  necessary. 
The  n>an  who  came  to  that  door  a  minute  since,  is 
the  same  whom  I  saw  talking  with  Mr.  Dwerrihouse 
on  the  Blackwater  platform.    Were  he  twenty  times 


the  Company's  servant,  I  could  say  neither  more  nor 
less."* 

The  chairman  turned  again  to  the  guard. 

"  Did  you  sec  Mr.  Raikes  in  the  train,  or  on  the 
platform  ?  "  he  asked. 

Somers  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  confident  Mr.  Raikes  was  not  in  the  train," 
he  said ;  "  and  I  certainly  did  not  see  him  on  the 
platform." 

The  chairman  turned  next  to  the  secretar}'. 

"Mr.  Raikes  is  in  your  ofHce,  Mr.  Hunter,"  he 
said.  "  Can  you  remember  if  he  was  absent  on  the 
fourth  instant  V  " 

"  I  do  not  think  he  was,"  replied  the  secretary ; 
"  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  positively.  I  have 
been  away  most  afternoons  myself  lately,  and  Mr. 
Raikes  might  easily  have  absented  himself  if  he  had 
been  disposed." 

At  this  moment  the  under-secretary  returned  with 
the  day-book  under  his  arm. 

"  Be  pleased  to  refer,  Mr.  Raikes,"  said  the  chair- 
man, ''to  the  entries  of  the  fourth  instant,  and  see 
what  Benjamin  Somers's  duties  were  on  that 
day." 

Mr.  Raikes  threw  open  the  cumbrous  volume,  and 
ran  a  practised  eye  and  finger  down  some  three  or 
four  successive  columns  of  entries.  Stopping  sud- 
denly at  the  foot  of  a  page,  he  then  read  aloud  that 
Benjamin  Somers  had  on  that  day  conducted  the 
4.15  express  from  Tendon  to  Crampton. 

The  chairman  leaned  forwai-d  in  his  seat,  looked 
the  under-secretary  fidl  in  the  face,  and  said,  quite 
sharply  and  suddenly,  — 

"  VVhere  were  yoi/,  Mr.  Raikes.  on  the  same  after- 
noon ?  " 

»/,  sir?" 

"  You,  Mr.  Raikes.  Where  were  you  -  on  the 
aflernoon  and  evening  of  the  fourth  of  the  present 
month  ?  " 

"  Here,  sir,  —  in  Mr.  Hunter's  office.  "Where  else 
shoiddlbeV" 

There  was  a  dash  of  trepidation  in  the  under- 
secretary's voice  as  he  said  this;  but  his  look  of 
surprise  was  natural  enough. 

'*  We  have  some  reason  for  believing,  Mr.  Raikes, 
that  you  were  absent  that  afternoon  without  leave. 
Was  this  the  case  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  sir.  I  have  not  had  a  day'.''  holi- 
<lay  since  September.  Mr.  Hunter  will  bear  me  out 
in  this." 

Mr.  Hunter  repeateil  what  he  had  previously  said 
on  the  subje<>t,  but  added  that  the  clerks  in  the  ad- 
joining office  would  be  certain  to  know.  Whereupon 
the  senior  clerk,  a  grave,  middle-aged  person,  in 
green  glasses,  was  siunmoned  and  interrogated. 

His  testimony  cleared  the  under-secretary  at  once. 
He  declared  that  Mr.  liaikes  had  in  no  instance, 
to  his  knowledge,  Iwen  absent  during  office  hours 
since  his  return  from  his  annual  holiday  in  Septem- 
l)er. 

I  was  confounded.  The  chairman  turned  to  me 
with  a  smile,  in  which  a  shade  of  covert  annoyance 
was  scarcely  apparent. 

"  You  hear,  Mr.  Langford  V  "  he  said. 

"  I  hear,  sir ;  but  my  conTiction  remains  un- 
shaken." ' 

"I  fear.  Mr.  Langford,  that  your  convictions  are 
very  insufficiently  ba.'<od,"  n-plied  the  chairman, 
with  a  doubtful  cough.  "  I  fear  that  you  '  dream 
dreams,*  and  nu'stake  them  for  actual  occurrences. 
It  is  a  dangerous  habit  of  mind,  and  might  lead  to 
dangerous   results.     Mr.   Raikes   here  would,  have 
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found  liimself  in  an  unpleasant  position,  had  ho  not 
proved  so  satisfactory  an  alibi." 

I  was  about  to  reply,  but  hi-  <;jave  me  no  time. 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,  he  went  on  to  say,  address- 
infr  the  boanl,  ''  that  wi-  should  be  wasting  time  to 
push  tills  inejuiry  further.  Mr.  Langfbrd's  evidence 
would  seem  to  be  of  an  equal  value  throughout. 
The  testimony  of  Benjamin  Somers  dispix>ves  liis 
first  statement,  and  the  ti-stimony  of  the  last  witness 
disproves  his  .«iecond.  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
Mr.  Langfonl  fell  asleep  in  the  train  on  the  occasion 
of  his  journey  to  Clayborough,  and  dri^amt  an  un- 
usually vivid  and  circumstantial  dream,  —  of  which, 
however,  we  have  now  heard  quite  enough," 

There  are  few  things  more  annoying  than  to  find 
one's  positive  convictions  met  with  incredulity.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  impatience  at  the  turn  that 
affairs  had  taken.  I  was  not  proof  against  the  civil 
sarcsism  of  the  chairman's  manner.  Most  intolera- 
ble of  all,  however,  was  the  quiet  smile  lurking  about 
the  cornera  of  Beniarain  Somers's  mouth,  and  the 
half-triumphant,  half-malicious  gleam  in  the  eyes  of 
the  under-secretary.  The  man  was  evidently  puzzled, 
and  somewhat  alarmed.  His  looks  seemed  furtively 
to  interrogate  me.  Who  was  I  ?  What  did  I  want  V 
Why  had  I  come  there  to  do  him  an  ill  turn  with 
his  employers  ?  What  was  it  to  me  whether  or  no 
he  was  absent  without  leave  ? 

Seeing  all  this,  and  perhaps  more  irritated  by  it 
than  the  thing  deserved,  I  begged  leave  to  detain 
tlie  attention  of  the  board  for  a  moment  longer. 
Jelf  plucked  me  impatiently  by  the  sleeve. 

''  Better  let  the  thing  drop,"  he  whispered.  "  The 
chairman  's  right  enough.  You  dreamt  it ;  and  the 
less  said  now,  the  better." 

I  was  not  to  be  silenced,  however,  in  this  fiishion. 
I  had  yet  something  to  say,  and  I  would  say  it.  It 
was  to  this  eflect :  That  dreams  wei-e  not  usually 
protluctive  of  tangible  results,  and  that  I  requested 
to  know  in  what  way  the  chairman  conceived  I  had 
evolved  from  my  dream  so  substantial  and  well-made 
a  delusion  as  the  cigar-case  which  I  had  had  the 
honor  to  place  before  him  at  the  commencement  of 
our  interview. 

"  The  cigar-case,  I  a<Imit,  Mr.  Langford,"  the 
chairman  replied,  "  is  a  very  strong  point  in  your 
(ividence.  It  is  your  onlj/  strong  point,  however, 
and  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  we  may  all  be 
misled  by  a  mere  accidental  resemblance.  Will  you 
pt;rmit  me  to  see  the  ease  again  V  " 

"  It  is  unlikely,"  I  said,  as  I  handed  it  to  him, 
"  that  any  other  should  bear  precisely  this  mono- 
gram, and  yet  be  in  all  other  particulars  exactly 
similar." 

The  chairman  examined  it  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  then  passed  it  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hunter 
turne<l  it  over  and  over,  and  shook  his  head. 

**  This  is  no  mere  resemblance,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
John  Dwerrihouse's  cigar-case  to  a  certainty.  I 
remember  it  perfectly.  I  have  seen  it  a  hundred 
times." 

"I  believe  I  may  say  the  same,"  added  the 
chairman.  "  Yet  how  account  for  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Langford  asserts  that  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion ?  " 

"  I  can  only  repeat,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  found  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  carriage  after  Mr.  Dwerrihouse 
had  alighted.  It  was  in  leaning  out  to  look  after  him 
that  I  tro<l  upon  it ;  and  it  was  in  running  after  him 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  that  I  saw  —  or  be- 
lieved I  saw  —  Mr.  UaiJcia  standing  aside  with  him 
in  earnest  conversation." 


Again  I  felt  Jonath<an  Jelf  i)lucking  at  my  sleeve. 

•'  Look  at  Ruikes,"  he  whispered.  "  Look  at 
Ilaikes  ! " 

I  turned  to  where  the  under-secretary  had  been 
standing  a  moment  before,  and  saw  him,  white  as 
deatli,  with  lij)s  trembling  and  livid,  stealing  to- 
wards the  door. 

To  conceive  a  sudden,  strange,  and  indefinite  sus- 
picion ;  to  fling  myself  in  his  way ;  to  take  him  by 
the  shouldei-s  as  if  he  were  a  child,  and  turn  his  cra- 
ven face,  perforce,  towards  the  board,  were  with  me 
the  work  of  an  instant. 

"  Look  at  him  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Look  at  his  face ! 
I  ask  no  better  witness  to  thfe  truth  of  my  words." 

The  t'hairman's  brow  darkened. 

"  Mr.  Ilaikes,"  he  said,  sternly,  "  if  you  know  any- 
thing, you  had  better  speak." 

Vainly  trying  to  wrench  himself  from  my  grasp, 
the  under-secretary  stammered  out  an  incoherent 
denial. 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  said.  "  I  know  nothing,  —  you 
have  no  right  to  detain  me,  —  let  me  go  !  " 

"  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  meet  Mr.  John  Dwerri- 
house at  Blackwater  station  ?  The  charge  brought 
against  you  is  either  true  or  false.  If  true,  you  will 
do  Avell  to  throw  yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
board,  and  make  a  full  confession  of  all  that  you 
know." 

The  under-secretary  wrung  his  hands  in  an  agony 
of  helpless  terror. 

"  I  was  away,"  he  cried.  "  I  was  two  hundred 
miles  away  at  the  time  !  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
—  I  have  nothing  to  confess,  —  I  am  innocent,  —  I 
call  God  to  witness  I  am  innocent !  " 

"  Two  himdred  miles  away  !  "  echoed  the  chair- 
man.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  Devonshire.  I  had  three  weeks'  leave 
of  absence,  —  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Hunter,  —  Mr.  Hun- 
ter knows  I  had  three  weeks*  leave  of  absence !  I 
was  in  Devonshire  all  the  time,  —  I  can  prove  I  was 
in  Devonshire  ! " 

Seeing  him  so  abject,  so  incoherent,  so  wild  with 
apprehension,  the  director**  began  to  whisper  gravely 
among  themselves ;  while  one  got  quietly  up,  and 
called  the  ])orter  to  guard  the  door. 

"  What  has  your  being  in  Devonshire  to  do  with 
the  matter?"  said  the  chairman.  "  When  were  you 
in  Devonshire  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Haikes  took  his  leave  in  September,"  said 
the  secretary  ;  "  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Dwerri- 
house disappeared." 

"  I  never  even  heanl  that  he  had  disappeared 
till  I  came  back  !  " 

"  That  must  remain  to  be  proved,"  said  the  chair- 
man. "  I  shall  at  once  put  this  matt<.!r  in  the  hands 
of  the  police.  In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Uaikes,  being 
myself  a  magistrate,  and  used  to  deal  with  the.se 
cases,  I  advise  you  to  offer  no  resistance ;  but  to 
confess  while  confession  may  yet  do  you  service. 
As  for  your  accomplice  —  " 

The  frightened  wretch  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"  I  had  no  accomplice  !  "  he  cried.  "  Only  have 
mercy  upon  me,  —  only  spare  my  life,  and  I  will 
confess  all !  I  did  n't  mean  to  harm  him  !  I  did  n't 
mean  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.  Only  have  niercy 
upon  me,  and  let  me  go ! " 

The  chairman  rose  in  his  place,  pale  and  agitated. 
"Good  heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  horrible 
mystery  is  this  ?     What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  there  is  a  {io<l  in  heaven,"  said  Jona- 
than Jelf,  "  it  means  that  murder  has  been  done. 

"  No  —  no  —  no  ! "  shrieked  Ilaikes,  still  u[>on 
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kneos,  and  cowering  like  a  bt'aten  bound.  ''  Not 
murder!  No  jury  that  ever  sat  eould  bring  it  in 
nmnler.  I  thought  I  had  only  stunned  him, —  > 
never  meant  to  do  more  than  stun  him !  Man- 
slaughter —  manslaughter  —  not  murder  !  " 

Overcome  bv  the  horror  of  this  unexjwcted  reve- 
lation, the  chairman  covere<l  his  face  with  his  hand, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  remained  silent. 

•'  Miserable  man,"  he  said  at  length,  you  have  be- 
trayed yourself." 

"  You  baile  me  confess  !  You  urged  me  to  throw 
myself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  boartl ! " 

"  You  have  confessed  to  a  crime  which  no  one 
suspected  you  of  havingcommitted,"  replied  the  chair- 
man, "and  which  this  board  has  no  power  cither 
to  i)unish  or  forgive.  All  that  I  can  do  for  you 
is  to  advise  you  to  submit  to  the  law,  to  plead  guilty, 
and  to  conceal  nothing.  When  did  you  do  this 
dee<l  ?  " 

The  guilty  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and  leaned  heav- 
ily against  the  table.  His  answer  came  reluctantly, 
like  the  speech  of  one  dreaming. 

"  On  the  twenty-second  of  September  !  " 

On  the  twenty-second  of  September !  I  locked 
in  Jonathan  Jelf 's  face,  and  he  in  mine.  I  felt  my 
own  paling  with  a  strange  sense  of  wonder  and 
dread.  I  saw  his  blench  suddenly,  even  to  the 
lipe. 

"  Merciful  heaven  ! "  he  whispered,  "  what  was 
it,  then,  that  you  saw  in  the.  train  ? " 

What  was  it  that  I  saw  in  the  train  ?  That  ques- 
tion i-emains  unanswered  to  this  day.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  reply  to  it.  I  only  know  that  it  bore 
the  living  likeness  of  the  murdered  man,  whose  body 
had  then  been  lying  some  ten  weeks  under  a  rough 
pile  of  branches,  and  brambles,  and  rotting  leaves, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deserted  chalk-pit  about  half-way 
between  Blackwater  and  Mallingford.  I  know  that 
it  spoke,  and  moved,  and  looked  as  that  man  s[)oke, 
and  moved,  and  looked  in  life ;  that  I  heard,  or 
seeme<l  to  hear,  things  reliited  which  I  could  never 
otherwise  have  learned;  that  I  was  guided,  as  it 
were,  by  that  vision  on  the  platform  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  murderer ;  and  that,  a  passive  instru- 
ment myself,  I  was  destined,  by  means  of  these  mys- 
terious teachings,  to  bring  about  the  ends  of  justice. 
For  these  things  I  have  never  been  able  to  ac- 
count. 

As  for  that  matU'r  of  the  cij^ar-case,  it  proved,  on 
inquiry,  that  the  carriage  in  wliich  I  travelled  down 
that  afternoon  to  Clayborough  had  not  been  in  use 
for  several  weeks,  and  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
same  in  which  jioor  .loh-i  Dwerrihouse  had  per- 
Ibrmed  his  last  journey.  The  case  had,  doubtless, 
Iteen  dropped  by  him,  and  had  lain  unnoticed  till  I 
found  it. 

Upon  the  details  of  the  munler  I  have  no  need 
to  dwell.  Those  who  desire  more  ample  particulars 
may  find  them,  and  the  written  confession  of  Au- 
gustus liaikes,  in  the  files  of  the  "Timi«"  for  IH.")!). 
Enough  that  the  un<ler-secretarj',  knowing  the  his- 
tory of  the  new  line,  and  following  the  negotiation 
step  by  step  through  all  its  stages,  determined  to 
waylay  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  rob  him  of  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  escajie  to  America  with 
his  booty. 

In  order  to  cfTuct  thcM  ends  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  a  few  days  before  the  time  ap|>ointe  1  for 
the  payment  of  the  money ;  secured  his  passage 
across  the  Atlanti(r  in  a  ste.iraer  a«lvertiKed  to  start 
on  the  twenty-third  ;  provided  himself  with  a  heav- 


ily-loaded "  life-preserver,"  and  went  <lown  to  Black- 
water  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  victim.  How  he 
met  him  on  the  platibrm  with  a  pretended  message 
from  the  board  ;  how  he  offered  to  conduct  him  by 
a  short  cut  across  the  fields  to  ^lallingford ;  how, 
having  brought  him  to  a  lonely  place,  he  struck  him 
down  with  the  life-preserver,  and  so  killed  him ;  and 
how,  finding  what  he  had  done,  he  dragged  the 
body  to  the  verge  of  an  out-of-the-way  chalk-pit, 
and  there  flung  it  in,  and  piled  it  over  with  branch- 
es and  brambles,  are  facts  still  fresh  in  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who,  like  the  connoisseurs  in  Do  Quin-  . 
cey's  famous  essay,  regard  murder  as  a  fine  art. 
Strangely  enough,  the  murderer,  having  done  his 
work,  was  afraid  to  leave  the  country.  He  declared 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  take  the  director's  life, 
but  only  to  stun  and  rob  him  ;  and  that,  finding  the 
blow  had  killed,  he  dared  not  fly  for  fear  of  draw- 
ing down  suspicion  upon  his  own  head.  As  a  mere 
robber  he  would  have  been  safe  in  the  States,  but 
as  a  murderer  he  would  inevitably  have  been  pur- 
sued, and  given  up  to  justice.  So  he  forfeited  his 
passage,  returned  to  the  oflice  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
his  leave,  and  locked  up  his  ill-gotten  thousands  till 
a  more  convenient  opportunity.  In  the  mean  while 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  Mr.  Dwerri- 
house was  universally  believed  to  have  absconded 
wth  the  money,  no  one  knew  how  or  whither. 

Whether  he  meant  murder  or  not,  however,  Mr. 
Augustus  Raikes  paid  the  full  penalty  of  his  crime, 
.•md  was  hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  second 
week  in  January,  1857.  Those  who  desire  to  make 
his  further  acquaintance  may  see  him  any  day  (ad- 
mirably done  in  wax)  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors 
at  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition,  in  Baker  Street. 
He  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  select  so- 
ciety of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  atrocious  memory, 
dressed  in  the  close-cut  tweed  suit  which  he  wore 
on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  the  identical  life-preserver  with  which  he 
committed  it. 


BLUI<>-STOCKINGS. 
Df,  Quincey  remarked,  as  a  phenomenon  of  his 
time,  that  the  order  of  ladies  which  had  n'proach- 
fully  been  called  "  Blue-Stockings"  was  becoming 
totally  extinct  amongst  us,  except  only  here  and 
there  with  •'  sujferaunuated  dingers  to  obsolete  re- 
membrances." The  rea-son  of  this  change  he  hehl 
to  be  interesting,  and  honorable  to  our  intellectual 

f)rogi-ess.  In  precc<ling  generations  any  tincture  of 
it«'i*ature,  of  liberal  cunosity  about  science,  or  of 
ennobling  interest  in  books,  was  found  to  carry  with 
it  "an  air  of  something  unsexual,  mannish,  ami  (as 
it  was  treated  by  the  syeophantish  satirists  that 
forever  humor  the  pi-cvailing  folly)  of  something 
ludicrous."  But  such  a  mode  of  treatment  wius  pos- 
sible only  so  long  as  the  literary  class  of  ladies 
formed  a'feebI«^  minority.  Gradually,  however,  the 
universal  spread  of  a  genuine  taste  for  letters  swept 
away  the  very  name  of  *'  Blue-Stocking."  "  Tlic 
very  possibility  of  the  ridicule  has  been  undermiued 
by  stem  realities,  and  the  verbal  expression  of  the 
reproach  is  fast  becoming  not  simply  obsolete,  but 
even  unintelligible  to  our  juniors." 

The  origin  of  the  term  seems  to  be  somewhat  a 
matter  of  doubt.  De  Quince  v  notices  a  statement 
in  Dr.  Bisset's  "Life  of  Burke "  (1798),  that  the 
sobriquet  was  originally  inqiosed  by  Mrs.  Montagu 
and  the  literary  ladies  of  her  circle  upon  a  certain 
Mr.  Stillingtleet,  who  was  th«  only  male  assistant  at 
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their  assemblies  in  Portman  Square,  and  chose, 
"  upon  some  inexplicable  craze,"  to  appear  always 
in  blue-stockings.  The  same  story,  as  De  Quincey 
did  not  appear  to  be  aware,  had  been  published 
some  years  earlier  in  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson  " ; 
the  biographer  states  that  such  was  the  excellence 
of  Mr.  Stillinpfleet's  conversation,  his  absence  was 
felt  to  be  an  irreparable  loss,  and  therefoi-e  it  became 
a  frequent  observation,  "  We  can  do  nothing  with- 
out the  bluestockings"  and  in  such-wise  by  degrees 
the  title  was  established.  De  Quincey  did  not 
think  the  translation  of  the  name  ti*oni  the  legs  of 
the  gentleman  to  the  ankles  of  the  ladies  was  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  and  sought  to  supply  an 
explanation  of  his  own.  He  rejected  IMr.  iStilling- 
fleet  altogether,  and  traced  the  term  to  an  old 
Oxford  statute ;  one  of  the  many  which  meddle 
with  dress,  and  which  charges  it  as  a  point  of  con- 
science upon  loyal  scholastic  students  that  they  shall 
wear  cerulean  socks.  Such  socks,  therefore,  indi- 
cated scholasticism ;  worn  by  women  they  would 
indicate  a  self-dedication  to  what  for  them  would  be 
regarded  as  pedantic  studies.  Female  taste  might 
possibly  reject  such  articles  of  attire.  "But,"  he 
argued,  "  as  such  socks  would  symbolize  such  a  pro- 
fej!sion  of  pedantry,  so.  inversely,  any  profession  of 
pedantry,  by  whatever  signs  expressed,  would  be 
symbolized  reproachfully  by  the  imputation  of  wear- 
ing cerulean  socks."  In  conclusion,  he  stated  that 
now  the  v.ist  diffusion  of  literature  as  a  sort  of  daily 
bread  having  made  all  ridicule  of  female  literary 
culture  not  less  ridiculous  than  would  be  the  attempt 
to  ridicule  that  same  daily  bread,  the  whole  phenom- 
enon, thing  and  word,  substance  and  shadow,  is 
melting  away  from  amongst  us. 

The  Blue-Stocking  period  —  when  Englishwomen 
might  have  been  roughly  divided  into  two  cliisses  — 
a  majority  who  loved  cards,  and  a  minority  who 
preftirred  books  —  more  especially  pertains  to  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century,  though  certain  of 
its  characteristics  survived  to  much  later  times.  It 
was  in  178G  that  Miss  Hannah  More  published  her 
poem  called  "  The  Bas  Bleu,  or  Conversation,"  in- 
scribed to  her  friend  Mrs.  A'esey.  The  advertise- 
ment stated  :  "  The  following  trifle  owes  its  birth 
and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction 
who  gave  the  literal  appellation  of  the  Bas  Bleu  to 
a  small  party  of  friends  who  had  been  sometimes 
called  by  way  of  pleasantry  the*  Blue-Stockings. 
The  slight  performance  occasioned  by  this  little  cir- 
cumstance was  never  intended  to  appear  in  print ; 
in  general  it  is  too  local  and  too  personal  for  publi- 
•  cation,  and  was  only  written  to  amuse  the  amiable 
lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  a  few  partial 
friends,"  &c.  The  poem  gives  no  clew  to  the  origin 
of  the  sobriqufit,  and  is  not,  indeed,  a  work  of  much 
merit.  It  probably  served  Miss  More's  purpose  of 
affording  gratification  to  her  friends,  whose  names 
are  freely  intro<iuced  into  her  verses,  —  of  applaud- 
ing the  pleasures  of  lettered  society,  and  of  decry- 
ing card-playing  ;  not.  however,  upon  those  religious 
and  moral  principles  which  the  lady  at  a  later  period 
of  her  life  so  heartily  advocated. 

Boswell  says  of  the  production  :  "  Misa  Hannah 
More  has  a<lmirably  described  a  Blue-Stocking  Club 
in  her  *  Bas  Bleu,'  a  poem  in  which  many  of  the 
]H!rsons  who  were  most  conspicuous  there  are  men- 
tioned." 

The  poem  begins  as  follows :  — 
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'  I<ODK  WM  Society  o'errun 
By  wblst,  Ihiit  desolntini?  Hun  , 
liong  did  quitdrillc  despotic  tit, 


Tijat  Vandal  of  colloquial  wit  ; 
And  converiatioii'a  setting  light 
Lay  half-obscurtd  in  Gothic  night ; 
•  Till  Leo's  triple  crown  to  you 

Boscawen  sage,  bright  Montagu, 
Divided  fell;  your  cares  in  haste 
Kescued  the  ravaged  realms  of  taste, 
And  Lyttleton's  accomplished  name, 
And  witty  Fullenoy  shared  the  same  : 
The  men  not  bound  by  pedant  rules, 
Nor  Imiiea  pricieu.^es  ridicules  — 
For  polished  Wali>ole  showed  the  way 
How  wits  may  be  both  learned  and  gay, 
And  Carter  t»ught  the  female  train 
The  deeply  wise  are  never  vain; 
And  she  who  Shakesi>eare's  wrongs  redresO 
.  Proved  that  the  brightest  are  the  best,"  kc.    ' 

The  redresser  of  Shakespeare's  wrongs  was,  no 
doubt,  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  had  written  an  essay 
on  the  poet's  writings  and  genius.  Further  on  were 
described  the  pleasures  of  the  literary  evenings,  both 
mental  and  material,  in  a  similar  strain. 

Miss  More's  poem  circulated  some  two  or  three 
years  in  manuscript  before  it  was  intrusted  to  the 
printer.  It  was  rapturously  received  by  the  small 
circle  to  which  it  was  originally  addressed.  The 
Blue-Stocking  Club  was  in  some  sort  a  society  for 
encour^ing  mutual  admiration  ;  the  productions  of 
any  one  member  were  certain  to  receive  entlmsias- 
tic  adulation  from  every  other  member.  But  the 
fame  of  the  "  Bas  Bleu "  spread  wonderfully,  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  to  which  it  was  originally 
prescribed;  Geoi^e  II L  is  said  to  have  requested 
Miss  More  to  make  a  copy  of  the  verses  for  him  in 
her  own  handwriting.  It  became  a  fashion  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  Miss  More's  work.  Ladies  sat  up  all 
night  to  write  it  out  with  their  own  hands,  having 
begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen  the  poem  from  some 
more  highly  favored  friend.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Thrale :  "  Miss  More  has  written  a  poem 
called  the  '  Bas  Bleu,'  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  great  performance.  It  wanders  about  in 
manuscript,  and  surely  will  soon  find  its  way  to 
Bath." 

Tiie  great  man  himself  informed  Miss  More  — 
who  revealed  the  fact  to  her  sister  upon  her  promis- 
ing faithfully  not  to  reveal  it  —  "  that  he  considered 
there  was  no  name  in  poetry  that  might  not  be  glad 
to  own  the  work."  (The  doctor's  health  was  wan- 
ing vory  much  at  this  time.)  Walpole  called  it  "  a 
charming  poetic  familiarity."  Afltcr  this,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  "  Bas  Bleu  "  should  find 
its  way  to  the  press.  But  type  and  printer's  ink 
somewhat  dispelled  the  charm.  The  poem  as  a  book 
did  not  please  so  much  as  in  manuscript.  Its  attrac- 
tions were  not  long-lived  ;  certainly  its  readers  and 
admirers  at  the  present  day  are  few  enough. 

For  years  afterwanls  the  Blue-Stockings  remained 
a  favorite  .subject  for  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  poet  Mooi-e's  only  dramatic 
venture  was  a  play  in  three  acts,  with  songs,  cjiUed 
"M.  P.;  or.  The  Blue-Stocking,"  performed  at  the 
Lyceum  in  1811  by  the  Drury  Lane  company,  who 
had  been  burnt  out  of  their  own  theatre.  The  play 
was  repeated  several  nights,  but  its  success  did  not 
satisfy  the  poet.  "I  knew  all  along  that  I  was 
writing  down  to  the  mob,"  he  says,  rather  angrily, 
in  a  letter  to  Miss  (iodfrcy;  "but  that  was  what 
they  told  me  I  must  do.  I,'  however,  mingled  here 
anil  there  a  few  touches  of  less  earthy  mould,  which 
I  thought  would  in  some  sort  atone  for  my  abase- 
ment. I  am  afraid,  however,  I  have  failed  in  both  ; 
what!  have  written  up  to  myself  is,  they  say,  over 
refined  and  unintelligible;  what  I  have  written 
down  to  tltem  is  called  vulgar.  I  have,  therefore, 
made  a  final  resolution  never  to  let  another  line  of 
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mine  be  spoken  upon  the  stage,  as  neither  my  talents 
nor  my  nerves  are  at  all  suited  to  it." 

He  chained  the  Timia  newspaper,  which  had  cen- 
sured "  M.  P."  rather  severely,  with  having  made 
the  uioet  ridiculous  and  unaccountable  mistake  of 
a<:cusinfj  the  author  of  royalism  and  courtiership, 
whereas,  in  truth,  the  piece  was  dangerous  from  the 
opposite  ({uality,  and  he  had  had  a  long  struggle  with 
the  licenser  for  the  retention  of  several  ticklish 
paj-'sages  about  bribery.  The  songs  in  "  M.  P." 
retain  a  place  in  the  poet's  collected  works,  —  "  To 
Sigh  yet  feel  no  Pain  "  has  always  been  a  jwpular 
favorite,  —  but  the  play  itself  has  not  been  reprinted. 
A  chief  character  was  Ladi/  Bub  Blue,  a  pretender 
to  poetry  and  chemistry,  who  has  written  a  poem 
on  Sal  AnUmoniac,  which  she  calls  the  "  Loves  of 
Annnonia,"  and  an  equivotiue  arising  between  the 
title  of  her  poem  and  the  name -of  her  niece  whom 
she  is  anxious  to  marry,  furnished  the  most  amusing 
part  of  the  perlbrmance.  The  play,  however,  was 
hardly  worthy  of  the  poet's  reputation.  It  was  not 
repeated  after  the  season  which  saw  its  production. 

In  1820,  Lord  Byron  published  in  the  Liberal, 
I^igh  Hunt's  newspaper,  "  The  Blues,  a  Literary 
Eclogue."  -4  Lady  Bluebottle  figures  in  it;  also  a 
Air.  Inkel,  an  author;  but  the  humor  of  the  jioem 
b  not  very  brilliant.  It  was  said  never  to  have  been 
intended  for  publication,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Murray  his  lortlship  himself  described  it  as 
"mere  buffoonery."  The  candid  i-eader  will  prob- 
ably not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  by  its  author. 

After  this,  the  Blue-Stocking,  as  a  subject  for 
satire,  seem  to  have  been  left  m  peace.  Literary 
tastes  on  the  part  of  women  had  ceased  to  be 
ridiculous,  —  no  longer  warranted  remark,  least  of 
all,  of  an  unfavorable  kind. 
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ARTEMUS  WARD  IN  LONDON. 

Artemus  Waud  is,  as  a  true  humorist  should  be, 
even  better  than  his  books.  What  his  personal  in- 
fluence a«ld8  to  the  humor  of  his  stories  is  not  of 
course  always  easy  to  analyze,  but  mainly,  we 
think,  this,  —  the  impression  which  he  contrives  to 
produce  that  his  confusions  of  thought  and  speech 
are  all  inevitable  on  his  own  part,  that  his  mind 
drifts  on  helplessly  from  one  of  tnese  grotesque  ideas 
or  expressions  to  the  next,  as  the  creature  or  victim 
of  some  overruling  power,  which  chooses  his  thought 
and  language  for  him,  so  that  he  is  not  even  a  party 
to  the  transaction,  though  he  has  an  earnest  and 
rather  melancholy  interest  in  the  result.  When  he 
first  comes  on  to  the  platform,  with  his  long,  hollow- 
cheeked  face,  and  his  bright,  sad,  interrogative 
eyes,  we  should  expect  from  liim,  if  we  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter,  almost  anything  rather  than  cause 
for  laughter.  He  might  be,  were  he  not  a  little  too 
quiet  and  polished  in  manner,  an  eager  philanthro- 

I)ist  or  religious  preacher,  who  had  one  sole  passion 
eft  burning  in  his  brain,  —  to  convince  the  rest  of 
the  worhl  of  the  duty  of  joining  in  some  great  cru- 
sade. Yet  he  has  the  face  of  a  humorist  neverthe- 
less the  light  in  the  eyes,  the  twitch  about  the 
moutli  which  show,  as  noon  as  we  know  what  he 
really  is,  that  the  roost  opposite  currents  of  aasocia^ 
tion  constantly  cross  each  other  and  pull  simulta- 
neously at  the  most  widely  separated  chords  of  his 
mind. 

He  never  smiles,  but  looks,  on  the  contrary,  plead- 
ing and  entreatine,  as  if  he  were  above  all  things 
solicitous  to  get  nis  thoughts  really  disentangled 


this  time,  when  he  is  approaching  one  of  his  odd 
comparisons.  When  he  first  appears,  for  instance, 
he  says,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  a  pathetic 
kind  of  earnestness,  that  ho  does  not  himself  think 
at  all  highly  of  his  entertainment,  or  expect  much 
from  it,  tnat  he  only  hopes  to  obtain  from  it  a  small 
sum  of  money  sufliicient  to  take  him  to  New  Zealand, 
for,  he  adds,  "  If  I  could  only  go  to  New  Zealand,  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  not  wholly  lived  in  vain  " ; 
and  then,  as  the  audience  laugh  at  this  very  new 
recipe  for  avoiding  a  completely  vain  life,  he  adds, 
with  eagerness  and  a  child-like  sort  of  effusion  to 
his  audience,  "  I  don't  want  to  live  wholly  in  vain," 
at  which,  of  course,  the  laughter  deepens  into  a 
hearty  roar.  Tliat  is  a  type  of  the  whole  character 
of  his  humor.  He  get.s  hold  of  two  inconsistent  and 
absurdly  arbitrary  ideas,  connects  them  with  a  sort 
of  simple  fervor  m  his  own  mind,  and  presses  them 
on  his  hearers  with  an  air  of  plaintive  good  faith 
that  is  quite  irresistible. 

So  a  few  sentences  afterwards,  when  he  mentions 
that  he  would  not  allow  a  bust  of  himself  to  b6 
taken  because  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  the 
people  carrying  him  about  everywhere,  making  him 
common,  and  hugging  him  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
his  audience  (rather  prematurely)  laugh,  he  assumes 
the  laugh  to  be  sceptical,  and  says  with  a  sharp, 
half-snappish  air  of  innocent,  argumentative  irrita- 
tion, "  Yes,  they  would,"  —  and  then  those  who  saw 
nothing  humorous  before  are  fully  carried  away 
now,  and  join  in  the  universal  chorus.  All  his  best 
points  are  made  by  producing  this  impression,  — 
that  his  mind  is  floating  inevitably  along  a  natural 
current  of  ideas  where  his  audience  sec  the  most  ab- 
surd combinations.  In  one  of  his  Punch  Papers, 
Artemus  Ward's  best  point  was  remarking  quite 
simply  that  the  Tower  is  a  "  sweet  boon,"  but  the 
humor  of  this  criticism  would  have  been  immensely 
enhanced  by  his  manner.  He  would  hare  said  it 
with  such  accidental  pathos,  as  if  the  words  were 
the  only  possible  ones  that  could  have  risen  to  his 
lips  to  describe  the  Tower,  that  the  humor,  real 
enough  in  the  printed  letter,  would  have  convulsed 
his  audience. 

All  he  says  seems  to  be  thought  aloud,  as  if  it 
were  just  bubbling  up  new  within  him.  And  when 
he  hits  on  a  deep  thought,  and  says,  for  instance, 
with  a  sort  of  hesitating,  perplexed  candor,  as 
though  he  were  getting  a  little  beyond  his  own 
depth  and  his  audience's  too,  —  "  Time  passed  on. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  it  usually  does,  that  that 
is  a  sort  of  way  Time  has  about  it,  it  generally 
passes  on,"  a  joke  of  no  absolute  merit  takes  a  very 
great  humor  from  his  hesitating,  anxious  way  of  ap- 
pearing to  show  the  analysis  of  his  own  embarrassed 
thoughts  to  the  people  he  is  addressing.  The  char- 
acter he  best  likes  to  fill  is  that  of  a  sort  of  intellect- 
ual Hans, — the  model  simpleton  of  the  old  German 
stories,  —  in  the  act  of  confiding  himself  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  German  stories  Hans  only  makes  a 
practical  fool  of  himself  in  all  sorts  of  iiiijxtssible 
ways.  But  Artemus  Ward  intellectualiz««  him,  — 
shows  the  inner  absunlity  of  his  own  thoughts  with 
a  pathetic  earnestness  and  candor.  His  mind  seems 
to  wander  when  be  speaks  of  his  own  past  with  win- 
ning simplicity.  With  the  sunny  days  of  youth,  he 
says,  many  sweet  forms  are  associated,  "  especially 
Maria,  —  she  married  another,  —  you  may  notice 
they  frequently  do,"  —  and  he  brings  out  all  such 
happy  generalizations  with  a  real  heave  of  intellect- 
ual travail  that  convulses  his  hearers  with  good 
reason.     Nothing  is  better  than  his  eager,  anient 
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way  of  nropouniling  a  truism.  You  cannot  avoid 
the  conviction  for  a  moment  that  it  hivs  just  struck 
him  as  a  real  truth.  When  he  points  to  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  range  of  mountains  in  Utah,  and 
says,  witli  an  evident  wish  to  be  useful  to  his  audi- 
ence, "  The  highest  part  of  this  mountain  is  the  top," 
or  pointing  to  one  of  the  horses  on  the  prairie,  "  That 
beautiful  and  interesting  animal  is  a  horse,  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I  discovered  it,"  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ceeding simplicity  and  obviousness  of  the  joke,  which 
any  clown  in  a  pantomime  might  have  made  as  well, 
he  reaches  the  sense  of  humor  simply  by  the  engag- 
ing earnestness  and  naivete  of  his  speech. 

rerhaps  the  most  humorous  part  of  Artemus 
Ward's  lecture,  however,  is  the  natural,  unresisting 
way  in  which  he  drifts  about  in  search  of  words  and 
phrases,  often  conveying  a  .sense  of  difficulty  and  of 
conscious  error,  and  then  correcting  himself  by  the 
use  of  a  phrase  still  more  ludicrous,  and  on  which 
yet  he  seems  to  have  been  landed  by  an  imperious 
necessity.  Thus,  when  he  says  that  he  used  to  sing, 
but  not  well,  he  stumbles  in  the  most  natural  way, 
and  is  a  prey  to  melancholy  that  he  can't  hit  on  the 
proper  phrase,  "  as  a  songer,"  he  said,  "  I  was  not 
successful"  ;  and  then,  in  a  depressed  and  self-cor- 
recting way,  conscious  he  had  gone  wrong,  "  As  a 
singster  I  was  a  failure.  I  am  always  saddest  when 
I  sing,  —  and  so  are  those  who  hear  me."  The  art 
with  which  he  gives  the  impreasion  that  he  is  floun- 
dering along  in  his  choice  of  words,  the  victim  of 
the  first  verbal  association  which  strikes  his  memory, 
and  yet  just  familiar  enough  with  language  to 
feel  uncertain  as  to  his  ground  and  to  wish  to  get 
hold  of  some  clearer  tenn,  is  beyond  praise.  When 
he  lighted  upon  "singster"  he  evidently  felt  that 
he  was  near  the  mark,  a  partial,  but  not  complete 
sati.sfaction  lit  up  his  face,  and  yet  he  did  not  pro- 
nounce it  with  confidence,  but  with  a  modu^t  sort  of 
diffidence,  as  if  the  phrase  was  as  near  as  he  could 
get. 

A  general  effect  of  having  to  grope  for  his  lan- 
guage before  he  can  express  himself,  always  hovers 
about  his  manner.  When  he  says,  with  some  pride, 
that  he  would  not  allow  them  "  to  sculp  "  him,  and 
that  "  the  clothes  I  now  occupy  produced  a  great 
sensation  in  America,"  there  is  no  glimmer  of  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  a  marked  absence  of  empha- 
sis on  the  grotesque  words,  which  he  .slips  out  exact- 
ly as  if  he  were  rather  anxioas  to  divert  attention 
from  points  on  which  he  feels  his  ground  somewhat 
uncertain, — just  as  an  Englishman  abroad  hastily 
slurs  over  his  doubtful  grammar  to  get  on  to  idioms 
of  which  he  is  more  certain.  Then  occasionally  he 
will  fiill  in  the  most  natural  and  heljiless  way  in- 
to a  language-trap  of  his  own  setting,  as  where  he 
says  that  in  the  hurry  of  embarkin<»  on  board  the 
Bt«amer  which  took  him  from  New  York,  some  mid- 
dle-aged ladies  against  whom  he  was  hu.stled  mis- 
took his  character  wholly  and  said,  "  Ba.se  man, 
leave  ua,  oh  leave  us  !  —  and  I  left  them,  oh  1  left 
them  !  "  where  he  appears  (juite  unable  to  help  throw- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  sentence  into  the  form  of 
an  antistrophe  of  the  first.  It  iinjiresse-s  on(!  as  a 
sheer  inability  to  get  out  of  the  wake  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sentence,  not  as  any  wish  to  be  amusing, 
that  makes  him  interpolate  tlie  second  "  oh  !  "  He 
seems  like  a  man  who,  having  taken  a  good  run, 
cannot  stop  himsi-lf  at  the  right  point,  but  must  run 
beyond  it;  the  rhythm  of  the  elderly  ladies' exhor- 
Lition  nuisterod  him  ;  he  helplessly  succumbs  to  it  in 
explaining  how  be  obeyed  it     It  is  the  fatalism  of 


So  again,  when  he  finds  the  seventeen  young 
Mormon  widows  weeping,  and  asks  them,  "  Why  is 
this  thus?"  he  falls  a  victim  to  the  perplexity  and 
embamissment  with  which  the  juxtaposition  of"  this  " 
and  "  thus  "  hiis  overpowered  his  weak  bruin  ;  and 
goes  on  helplessly,  "  What  is  tlie  cause  of  thisthus- 
no^  V "  He  cannot  evidently  help  developing  at 
length  those  subtle  suggestions  of  verbal  confusion 
which  so  often  strike  everybody's  ear  with  an  idiotic 
jingle  of  fascination.  This  is  closely  analogous  to 
his  curious  habit  of  floating  feebly  down  the  chain  of 
intellectual  association,  however  grotesque.  When 
he  tells  us  that  the  picture  of  the  Nevada  mountains 
is  by  "  the  ancient  masters,"  the  mere  idea  of  the 
ancient  masters  of  course  suggests  at  once  that  they 
are  dead ;  so  he  goes  on,  "  This  was  the  last  picture 
they  painted,  and  then  they  died."  So  when  he 
points  out  the  lion  on  Brigham  Young's  gate,  he 
says,  pointing  to  a  very  ridiculous  and  elongated 
feature  in  it,  "  Yonder  lion,  you  will  observe,  has  a 
tail.  It  will  be  continued  for  a  few  eveninf/s  hnyer." 
The  humor  of  all  this  is  the  humor  of  helplessness, 
the  humor  of  letting  your  thoughts  drifl  idly  with 
the  most  absurd  association  that  cro.sses  them,  and 
never  rescuing  yourself  by  any  insurrection  of  com- 
mon sense.  Artemus  Ward  in  all  his  best  jokes,  — 
of  course,  like  other  professional  jokers,  he  luis  some 
poor  ones  at  which  it  is  wrong  to  smile,  —  is,  as  we 
said  before,  an  intellectualized  form  of  the  German 
village-simpleton  Hans.  He  yields  a  literal  obedi- 
ence to  every  absurd  suggestion  of  thought  and  lan- 
fuage,  just  as  Hans  does  to  the  verbal  directions  of 
is  wife  or  mother,  and  gets  into  intellectual  absurd- 
ity just  as  Hans  wets  into  a  practical  absurdity.  This, 
with  the  melanclioly,  earnest  manner  of  a  man  com- 
pletely unconscious  that  there  is  anything  grotesque 
in  what  he  says,  conveys  an  eflect  of  inimitable  hu- 
mor. 
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BOOK  II.  — CHAPTER  VII. 

A     DILEMMA. 

SoiTTii  Moi.TON  Strkkt  had  apparently  a  strong 
attraction  for  Mr.  Jaini^  Swain.  Perhaps  he  found 
it  a  jirofitable  and  productive  station  in  point  of  odd 
and  early  jobs,  perhaps  he  had  some  less  professional 
reason  for  frecjuenting  it.  However  that  may  be, 
the  fact  existed  that  no  day  passed  without  his 
tousled  head  and  imperfectly  clad  form  making 
their  appearance  in  tiie  street  two  or  three  times 
between  dawn  and  dark.  He  would  hang  about 
the  precincts  of  the  house  in  which  Routh  and  Har- 
riet lodged,  and  evince  an  extraordinary  preference 
for  the  archway  in  the  vicinity  sis  a  dining-rwoin. 
He  might  have  been  seen  at  irregular  hours  devour- 
ing saveloys,  polonies,  or,  when  jobs  odd  or  even 
were  not  ]>lentiful,  hunches  of  breail  and  cheese, 
witiiin  the  shelter  of  the  archway,  in  the  most  un- 
sophisticated attitudes,  and  with  great  apparent  en- 
joyment Mr.  James  Swain's  face  was  not  free  from 
the  underlying  expression  of  care  and  anxiety  wliich 
is  always  to  be  found  by  the  carefiil  observer  in  the 
countenance  of  the  London  street-boy,  but  it  had 
more  than  the  usual  complement  of  saucinoss,  cun- 
ning, readiness,  and  impudence. 

The  boy  had  (juitc  an  attraction  for  Mrs.  Ilouth, 
who  would  smile  at  him  wlien  .she  passed  him  in  the 
street,  nod  ])leasantly  to  him  occasionally  from  her 
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window,  when  his  business  or  pleasure  led  him  to 
lounge  past  the  house  before  she  had  left  her  bed- 
room of  a  morning,  and  who  frwiuently  sent  him  of 
errands,  for  the  doing  of  which  she  rewanled  him 
with  a  liberality  which  appeared  to  him  astounding 
munificence.  Mr.  James  Swain  was  of  a  temperament 
to  feel  kindness,  neglected  street-boy  though  he  was, 
and  he  ha<l  been  wonderfully  impressed  by  the  wo- 
manly compassion  which  haa  spoken  to  him  in  Har- 
riet's gentle  tones  on  the  morning  of  their  first 
meeting,  and  had  looked  out  of  all  the  trouble  and 
forelxxling  in  her  blue  eyes.  His  interest  in  the 
Kouth  household,  however,  antedated  that  event, 
and  received  not  only  an  additional  access,  but  a 
fre.«ih  coloring  from  it;  and  an  acute  observer,  sup- 
posing one  to  exist  lor  whom  so  mean  a  matter  as 
the  mental  condition  of  a  street-boy,  very  vulgar 
indeed,  and  without  a  particle  of  sentimental  inter- 
est about  him,  could  pos.sess  any  attraction,  would 
have  discerned  that  a  stniggle  of  some  sort  was  gfj- 
ing  on  in  the  mind  of  the  iretjuenter  of  South  Mol- 
ten Street,  and  seeker  of  odd  jobs. 

Routh,  also,  was  not  without  interest  for  Jim 
Swain.  Perhaps  he  watched  him  even  more  close- 
ly than  he  watched  Harriet,  but  if  he  did,  it  was 
with  totally  different  feelings.  Routh  had  con- 
siderable powers  of  self-command,  and  could  always 
be  civil  and  apparently  good-tempered,  no  matter 
what  his  real  humor  might  be,  when  it  acconled 
with  his  interests  to  be  so.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
to  treat  inferiors  with  courtesy,  or  to  refrain  from 
rudeness  and  brutality  where  they  were  safe,  and 
unlikely  to  do  him  any  discredit.  Consequently, 
servants  and  other  recipients  of  the  outpouring?  of 
his  temper  hat^d  him  with  a  vivid  conliality.  Jim, 
the  street-boy,  had  been  employed  by  him  occasion- 
ally and  had  formed,  apart  from  certain  other 
knowledge  he  had  g<ained  concerning  Mr.  Stewart 
lioutii,  the  worst  opinion  of  that  gentleman's  dispo- 
sition and  character. 

•*  He  's  a  bad  'un,  anyhow,"  the  boy  muttered,  as 
he  watched  Mr.  llouth  letting  himself  into  the 
house  he  inhabited  with  his  latch-key,  having  pre- 
viously taken  a  handful  of  letters  from  a  postman 
at  the  door.  "  An  ill-lookin'  dog,  too.  scowled 
at  the  letters  as  if  he  was  a-goin'  to  eat  'em. 
Praps  they  're  love-letters.  I  should  n't  wonder, 
now,  as  the  la<ly  is  a  pinin'  for  some  'un  else,  and 
he  's  jealous,  and  gets  hold  on  all  the  letters  to 
catch  her  out." 

This  bright  idea,  which  Jim  Swain  derived  from 
his  habitual  reading  of  pt'nny  romances  devoted  to 
the  delineation  of  the  tender  passion,  alFonled  him 
considerable  gratification,  and  he  ha<l  already  con- 
sumed several  minutes  and  a  cold  saasage  while 
turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  when  Harriet  llouth 
came  eut  of  the  house,  and  pa.<»se(l  him,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  wall  under  the  archway.  She  was  very 
pale  and  (juite  al)sorbed  in  thought,  so  that,  though 
the  lad  respectfully  pulled  a  tull  of  his  tousled  hair 
in  salutation,  she  did  not  perceive  his  presence. 

"  .She  's  not  like  the  same  woman,"  mused  Mr. 
Jame^  Swain ;  "  she  's  gone  as  whit*'  as  anything ; 
looks  just  as  if  she  'd  had  to  git  her  own  livin'  for 
ever  so  long,  and  fuun«l  it  precious  hartl  to  git,  too. 
If  he  's  jealous  of  her,  and  a  ill  treatin'  of  her, 
bloweil  if  I  won't  pi'ach !  No,  no,  I  won't,  though, 
leastways  not  yet,  'cause  I  can't  without  lettin'  out 
on  myself,  too;  but,"  said  the  Iwy,  with  a  long 
look  which  sothmed  the  cunning  of  his  face  strange- 
ly, "  I  would  like  to  know  as  she  was  happier  than 
I  think  she  is." 


Oita 


In  the  wide  city  of  I^ndon  there  was  not  another 
human  being  to  feel  any  such  wish  in  connection 
with  Harriet  llouth.  She  was  (juite  alone.  She 
had  so  willed  it,  and  circumstances  had  aided  her 
inclination  and  her  resolve.  In  the  life  which  her 
husband  had  adojjted,  and  she  had  accepted,  inti- 
macies, friendships,  were  impossible.  The  only  re- 
lation between  them  an<l  their  kind  was  the  rela- 
tion between  "the  swindler  and  his  dupes,  always  a 
merely  "business"  connection,  and  generally  very 
brief  in  its  duration.  Harriet  had  not  a  female 
friend  in  the  world.  Perhaps  she  would  not  have 
had  one  under  any  circumstances;  she  was  not  a 
woman  to  cherish  sentiment ;  the  one  love  of  her 
life  was  an  overmastering  pa.ssion  which  had  ab- 
sorbed all  lesser  feelings ;  and  the  secretivenesa  and 
reserve,  which  were  large  elements  in  her  moral 
nature,  would  have  been  inimical  to  such  associa- 
tion, which,  above  all,  needs  gushingness  for  its  sat- 
isfactory development.  Her  Imsband's  m.alo  friends 
saw  her  seldom,  and  were  not  observant  or  inter- 
ested in  the  health,  spirits,  or  appearance  of  any  but 
themselves ;  so  there  was  no  one;  but  the  street-boy 
to  note  the  change  that  had  passed  upon  her. 
llouth,  indeed,  observed  it;  with  the  bitter,  selfish 
impatience  of  his  character,  and  silently  resented 
it.  But  only  silently ;  he  made  no  comment,  and 
Han-iet,  for  the  first  time,  failed  to  interpret  his 
feelings. 

She  teas  changed.  Changed  in  face,  in  manner, 
in  voice,  in  the  daily  habits  of  her  life.  The  light 
had  faded  from  her  blue  eyes,  and  with  it  their 
color  had  paled.  Her  cheek  had  lost  its  roundness, 
and  there  was  something  set  and  stony  in  her  face. 
It  had  been  calm,  now  it  was  rigid.  Her  voice, 
still  low  and  refined,  was  no  longer  musical,  and  her 
words  were  rare.  Personal  habits  arc  tenacious, 
and  rarely  yield,  even  to  strong  mental  excitement, 
or  under  the  pressure  of  anxious  care,  and  Harriet, 
always  neat  and  careful  in  her  simple  dress,  was 
neat' and  careful  still.  But  a  close  observer  would 
have  marked  a  change  even  in  this  respect.  She 
cared  for  her  looks  no  longer.  An  ill-assorted  rib- 
bon, or  ill-chosen  color,  would  once  have  been  im- 
possible to  Harriet  llouth ;  but  it  was  all  the  same 
to  her  now.  What  were  the  .symptoms  of  the  mor- 
al change  that  had  pa.<!.sed  upon  her  as  distinctly  as 
the  physical  V  They  were  rather  those  of  intensifi- 
cation than  of  alteration.  Ht-r  determination  had 
assumed  a  sternness  which  had  not  before  marked 
it,  her  identification  of  herself  with  llouth  had  l)e- 
come  more  than  ever  complete.  The  intensity  of 
the  passion  with  which  she  loved  him  w.-us  hardly 
capable  of  increase,  but  its  quiet  was  gone.  The 
pliable  e;ise,  the  good-fellowship,  the  frank  enualitv 
of  their  companionship,  had  departt-d  ;  and  though 
her  atU'ntion  to  his  interests,  her  participation  in  his 
schemes,  were  as  active  and  uneea.sing  as  ever,  they 
w«'re  no  longer  spontaneous,  they  were  the  ri-stdt  of 
courageous  and  determined  effort,  sustained  as  only 
a  woman  can»  susUiin  effort  which  costs  her  acute 
and  unrelenting  sufl!'ering. 

She  ha<l  been  much  alone  of  late.  Routh  had 
been  much  and  profitably  occupied.  The  affairs  of 
the  now  company  were  progres.sing  favorably,  and 
Routh's  visits  to  Flinders  were  frequent  and  well 
received.  He  had  otln'r  things  of  the  sort  on  hand, 
and  his  finances  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
He  was  on  the  road  to  success,  after  the  fashion  of 
mo<lern  8ucces.ses.  and  if  his  luck  did  not  change, 
all  the  respectability  which  attaches  to  a  fortunate 
•liecuUtion  was  on  the  cards  for  Stewart  Routh. 
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No  restoration  to  his  former  place  was  possible,  in- 
deed ;  but  Routh  cared  nothing  for  that,  would,  per- 
haps, not  have  accepted  such  a  i-estoration  had  it 
been  within  his  reach.  Strugj^le,  scheming  shifts, 
and  the  excitement  consequent  thereon,  were  essen- 
tial to  him  now ;  he  liked  them  ;  the  only  game  he 
could  play  with  any  relish  was  the  desperate  one. 
To  what  extent  he  had  played  it  was  known  only 
to  himself  and  Harriet,  and  he  was  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  his  confederate.  Not  afraid  of  her  trust- 
worthiness, of  her  fidelity,  of  her  staunch  and  un- 
shrinking devotion ;  Stewart  Routh  was  just  as 
confident,  as  of  the  fact  of  his  existence,  that  his 
wife  would  cheei-fully  have  given  her  life  for  him,  as 
she  gave  it  to  him,  but  the  man's  nature  was  essen- 
tially base,  and  the  misused  strength,  the  perverted 
nobility  of  hers,  crushed  and  frightened  him.  He 
had  not  felt  it  so  much  while  they  were  very  poor, 
while  all  their  schemes  and  shiftings  were  on  a  small 
scale,  while  his  every-day  comforts  depended  on  her 
active  management  and  unfailing  forethought.  But 
now,  when  he  had  played  for  a  great  stake  and  won 
it,  when  a  larger  career  was  open  before  him,  —  a 
career  from  which  he  felt  she  would  shrink,  and  into 
which  he  could  never  hope  to  force  her,  —  he  grew 
desperately  afraid  of  Harriet.  Desperately  tired  of 
her  also.  He  was  a  clever  man,  but  she  was  cleverer 
than  he.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  ungov- 
ernable, save  by  the  master-passion,  interest.  She 
had  but  one,  love ;  but  it  was  stronger  than  all  his 
put  together.  And  told  to  do  their  worst,  and  his 
shallow  nature  shrank  from  the  unknown  depths  of 
hers.  She  loved  him  so  entirely  that  there  had 
never  been  a  question  of  rule  between  them ;  but 
Routh  was  a  wise  man  in  his  way,  and  he  knew  in 
his  heart  he  could  rule  Harriet  only  by  love,  and 
love  which  was  perfectly  genuine  and  true,  should 
the  time  ever  come  in  whicn  a  distinct  Separation  of 
opinion  and  will  between  them  should  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  try.  But  he  had  a  clear  ap- 
preciation of  his  wife's  intellect  also,  and  he  knew 
thoroughly  well  that  he  could  not  deceive  her  with 
any  counterfeit  presentment,  —  the  love  which  should 
rule  her  must  be  real.  This  was  precisely  what  he 
had  not  to  produce  when  required.  He  had  loved 
her  after  his  fashion  for  so  long  that  he  was  rather 
surprised  by  his  own  constancy ;  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  Stewart  Routh  to  go  on  loving 
any  one  but  himself  always,  •  and  Harriet  was  so 
much  superior  to  him  in  strength,  firmness,  and  dis- 
interestedness, that  her  very  superiority  was  an  ele- 
ment of  destruction  for  the  love  of  such  a  man  as  he. 
In  all  that  concerned  the  business  of  Stewart 
Routh's  life,  Harriet's  conduct  was  still  the  same  as  be- 
fore,— she  was  still  industrious  and  invaluable  to  him. 
But  the  occupations  which  had  filled  her  leisure  hours 
were  all  neglected  now,  the  lonely  time  was  no  more 
lightened  by  the  pursuits  which  her  early  education 
and  her  natural  tastes  had  endeared  and  rendered 
habitual  to  her.  One  of  two  moods  now  possessed 
her,  either  uncontrollable  restlessness  or  absorbed 
brooding.  She  would  start  off,  when  Routh  had 
left  her,  and  walk  for  hours  through  the  crowded 
thoroughfares,  out  into  the  suburbs  of  London,  or 
up  and  down  the  most  distant  and  least-frequented 
parts  of  the  Parks,  returning  home  weary  and  foot- 
sore, but  with  the  torturing  sense  of  restlessness  un- 
subdued. Or,  when  she  was  alone,  she  would  sit 
for  hours,  not  in  a  selected  position  of  comfort,  but 
anywhere,  on  the  first  seat  that  came  in  her  way, 
her  head  drooping,  her  eyes  fi.xed  and  vacant,  her 
hands  closely  clasped,  and  lying  in  her  lap,  her  fair 


low  brow  contracted  by  a  stern  and  painful  frown. 
From  either  of  these  two  moods  she  rarely  varied  ; 
and  even  in  Routh's  presence  one  or  the  other  would 
master  her  at  times.  It  chanced  that  on  the  day 
when  Jim  Swain  had  seen  Routh  return  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  take  some  letters  from  the  postman,  the 
restless  fit  had  come  very  strongly  upon  Harriet, 
and  she  had  gone  to  her  room  to  dress  herself  for 
walking,  when  Routh  unexpectedly  returned.  He 
went  into  the  sitting-room,  and  concluding  slie  would 
be  down  stairs  presently,  waited  for  her,  reading  the 
letters  in  his  hand,  frowning  the  while.  But  Har- 
riet has  passed  quietly  down  the  stairs  and  gone  out, 
without  re-entering  the  sitting-room,  and  Ronth 
waited  in  vain.  At  length  he  sought  her  in  her 
room,  and  not  finding  her,  he  angrily  rang  the  bell, 
and  asked  the  servant  if  she  knew  anything  about 
her.  She  did  not,  and  Routh  dismissed  her,  and 
began  to  stride  about  the  room,  uttering  very  un- 
called-for objurgations  on  women  who  were  never 
in  the  way  when  they  were  wanted.  As  he  passed 
the  window,  his  eye  fell  upon  Jim  Swain  tranquilly 
eating  bread  and  cheese,  as  he  leaned  against  the 
opposite  railings.  Routh  looked  at  him  again  more 
closely,  and  again  ;  finally,  he  took  up  his  hat,  went 
down  stairs,  out  of  the  door,  and  across  the  street, 
close  up  to  the  boy. 

"  Hollo,  you  sir ! "  he  addressed  him  roughly. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

Mr.  James  Swain  eyed  his  questioner  with  no 
pleasant  or  grateful  expression  of  countenance,  and 
replied,  curtly,  — 

"  Nothin' ! " 

"  What  brings  you  here,  then  ?  "  continued  Routh. 

"  I  ain  't  a  doin'  you  any  harm,  am  I  ?  "  answered 
the  boy,  all  his  native  impudence  brought  out  in 
a  moment  by  the  overbearing  manner  of  Routh. 
"  It  ain' t  your  street,  I  believe,  nor  yet  your  arch- 
way, as  I  knows  on ;  and  if  I  chooses  to  odd  job  on 
this  here  lay,  I  don' t  hurt  you,  do  I  ?  " 

The  saucy  manner  of  the  lad  did  not  anger  Routh ; 
he  hardly  seemed  to  notice  it,  but  appeared  to  be  en- 
tirely possessed  by  some  struggling  remembrance  not 
of  a  pleasing  kind,  if  his  expression  afforded  any 
correct  clew  to  it. 

"  Have  yoii  seen  a  lady  come  out  of  No.  60  since 
you  have  been  about  here  ?  "  he  asked,  passing  by 
the  boy's  saucy  remarks  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
them. 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  saw  the  lady  as  lives  there  not 
two  minutes  after  you  came  in.  She  went  that 
way."     And  he  pointed  down  the  street. 

"  Had  she  anything  in  her  hand  V  Did  she  look 
as  if  she  was  going  for  a  walk,  or  out  shopping  ?  " 

"  She  had  n't  no  basket  or  bag,  and  she  warn't 
partickler  dressed ;  not  as  nice  as  she 's  dressed 
sometimes.  I  should  say,"  continued  Mr.  Jim  Swain, 
with  an  air  of  wisdom  and  decision,  "  as  she  wasgoin' 
for  A  constitootional,  all  by  herself,  and  not  to  shop 
nor  nothin'." 

Routh's  attention  had  wandered  from  the  boy's 
words  and  was  fixed  upon  his  face. 

"  Have  I  ever  seen  you  before  ?  "  he  asked  him, 
abruptly. 

A  sudden  rush  of  color  dyed  Mr.  James  Swain's 
face,  even  through  the  varnish  of  dirt  which  hid  its 
surface,  as  he  replied,  with  a  Uttle  less  than  his  cus- 
tomarj'  boldness,  — 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  've  seen  me,  though  in  course  you 
ain't  likely  to  remember  it.  You  've  giv'  me  many  a 
penny,  and  a  sixpence  too,  and  the  lady." 

Again  Routh  looked  steadily,  but  covertly,  at  him 
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undtT  hia  thick  brows.  He  was  evidently  eager  to 
iusk  liim  8ouie  question,  but  he  retrained,  restrained 
by  some  jx)wertul  motive.  Jim  looked  unea.sily  up 
and  down  the  street,  moved  his  feet  about  restlessly, 
turned  his  rajrRcd  pockets  inside  out,  letting  loose  a 
multitude  of  dirty  crura!*,  and  displayed  a  fidgety 
inclination  to  get  away  from  South  Molton  Street 

"  \Vell,''  said  Kouth,  rousing  himself  from  his  ab- 
straction, '*  we  're  going  to  move  next  week,  and  you 
can  come  and  do  the  odd  jobs  for  us,  if  you  like." 

"  Thankee,  sir,"  said  Jim,  who  was  very  respect- 
ful now,  and  touched  his  ragged  cap  as  if  he  had 
•luite  altered  his  opinion  of  the  speaker.  "  What 
day  shall  I  come,  sir  V  " 

"I  don't  exactly  know,"  said  Routh;"you  can 
call  and  ask  the  lady."  And  then  he  gave  the  lad  a 
shilling,  to  Jim  Swain's  intense  surprise,  and,  cross- 
ing the  street,  once  more  let  himself  in  at  the  door 
of  No.  60.  Having  reached  the  sitting-room,  Stew- 
art Routh  sat  down  by  the  window  and  fell  into  a 
fit  of  musing  as  deep  as  those  in  which  Harriet 
Routh  pai»sed  hours  away. 

Mr.  James  Swain  went  briskly  down  the  street, 
pleasantly  concious  that  the  unexpected  windfall  of 
the  shilling  had  released  him  from  the.  labors  of  his 
calling  for  the  day,  and  determined  to  proceed  at 
once  to  lay  it  out  to  the  greatest  a<lvantage. 

"  Wotever  is  he  up  to  now  ?  "  Thus  ran  the  street- 
boy's  thoughts.  "  I  'm  sure  he 's  jealous,  or  he 
\rould  n't  be  coming  home  unexpected,  and  a  watch- 
in'  of  her  Uke  that.  Ain't  he  a  brute  just  ?  And 
a  willin  too  V  Well,  I  'm  glad  I  ain't  sure  —  1  'm 
very  glad  I  ain't  .s-ure." 

With  this  enigmatical  phrase,  Mr.  James  Swain 
abandoned  his  mental  colloquy,  and  directed  his 
thoughts  to  more  immediately  personal  matters. 

Routh  was  still  sitting  by  the  window  when  Hai> 
riet  returned,  and  with  the  first  glance  at  his  face 
she  saw  that  something  new  had  occurred. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  home  until  si.x  o'clock," 
she  said,  as  she  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  and  stood  by 
his  side,  laying  her  hand  tenderly  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  No,"  he  rvtumed  ;  "  I  came  home  to  get  some 
papers  for  Flinders  about  the  Tunbridge  Canal 
business ;  but  you  have  them,  Harry,  and  you 
were  out." 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  calmly,  looking  at  him  with 
questioning  eyes.    "  What  luis  hapjiened,  Stewart?  " 

"  This,"  he  returned,  slowly,  and  without  meeting 
her  gaze.  "  As  I  came  in  I  nn-t  the  postman  with 
this  letter.     Read  it,  and  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done." 

She  sat  «lown  close  beside  him.  and  took  the  let- 
ter he  held  towards  her.  It  was  addressed  to 
George  Dallas,  to  the  care  of  liouth,  and  it  was,  in 
fju't,  the  letter  which  Mr.  Carruthers  had  written  to 
his  ste{)-8on  prior  to  his  <leparture  from  Poynings. 
As  Harriet  read,  her  right  hand  sought  her  hus- 
band's, and  held  it  tightly.  The  old  look  of  quiet 
resolution,  the  old  expres.sion  of  coftfident  resource, 
came  into  her  face.  She  read  the  paper  twice  be- 
fore she  spoke. 

"  Stewart,"  she  said,  "  this  is  only  another  head  of 
the  hydra,  and  we  had  counted  them,  had  we  not  V  " 
What  we  have  to  decide  is,  whether  this  lettt'r  shall 
be  suppressed  or  whether  it  nmst  be  forwanled  to 
(Jeorge  Dallas.  At  first  sight,  I  see  no  possibility  of 
suppressing  it  without  infinite  danger,  but  this  is  on- 
ly first  sight,  and  we  may  si-e  more  clearly  aflcr- 
wards." 

''  Dallas  has  never  said  anything  to  you  about  let- 
ters from  his  mother,  has  he  ?  "  asked  )V>uth. 

*'  No,"  replied  Harriet,  '*  not  since  hia  second  let- 


ter, when  he  sai<l  he  supposed  she  was  testing  his 
repentance  and  good  comluct,  and  that  he  would 
not  write  until  he  could  give  her  some  proof  of 
both." 

Get  the  old  woman's  letter,  and  let  us  read  it 
again."      • 

IlaiTiet  went  to  her  writing-table,  opened  a 
drawer,  and  took  a  paper  from  its  recesses.  It  was 
the  letter  which  Mrs.  Brookes  had  written  to  Geoi^e 
Dallas.  The  two  read  it  carefully,  and  Harriet 
spoke  first. 

"  We  can  only  conjecture  the  meaning  of  this, 
Stewart;  but,  as  I  make  it  out,  it  means  that  the 
proceedings  at  the  —  the  inquest "  —  she  paused 
almost  imperceptibly,  then  went  on,  in  a  steady 
tone  —  "  awakened  his  mother's  fears.  It  was  lucky 
he  told  us  the  story  of  his  mother's  anxiety  about  his 
coat,  or  we  should  have  failed  to  catch  the  clew. 
Now  I  read  the  riddle  thus :  Mrs.  Carruthers  has 
been  dangerously  ill  in  consequence  of  the  shock  of 
the  discovery,  but  she  has  not  betrayed  her  knowl- 
edge or  suspicions.  A  good  deal  of  time  has  been 
gained,  and  under  any  circumstances  that  is  a  price- 
less advantage.  The  question  now  is,  can  any  more 
time  be  gained?  Can  George  Dallas  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  appearances  against  him  any 
longer  ?  The  suppression  of  the  old  woman's  letter 
was  an  easy  matter.  It  is  ill-written,  you  see,  as 
servants'  letters  usually  are,  indistinctly  addressed, 
and  generally  unimportant.  But  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  is  quite  another 
matter.  It  must  come  out  some  time  or  other  that 
it  was  not  received,  and  he  is  precisely  the  man  to 
investigate  the  matter  to  the  utmost  No,  no,  the 
letter  must  be  sent  to  Dallas." 

She  spoke  firmly,  but  her  eyes  were  dreamy  and 
distant.  Routh  knew  their  expression,  and  that 
some  expedient,  some  resolve,  was  shaping  itself 
in  her  mind.  He  sat  (]uite  silent  until  she  spoke 
again. 

"  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  ascertain 
with  all  possible  exactitude  the  real  condition  of 
Mrs.  Carruthers,  where  she  is  at  present,  and 
whether  we  are  right  in  supposing  her  fears  were 
excited.  This  letter  is  not  calculated  to  bring 
George  home,  I  think.  Of  course,  if  it  had  reached 
him  before  they  lefl  Poynings,  he  would  have  come 
home  at  once ;  but,  see,  Mr.  Carruthers  writes  on 
the  10th,  and  says  they  are  to  stirt  on  the  11th. 
This  is  the  13th.     What  is  the  posUnark  ?  " 

"  Dover,"  said  Routh,  handing  her  the  envelope. 

"  Posted  after  they  left  England,  no  doubt,"  said 
Harriet  '*  Stewart,  there  is  just  one  thing  to  be 
done.  Let  us  move  from  this  at  once.  It  is  only 
doing  so  a  little  sooner  than  we  had  intended. 
Then,  if  we  decide  on  suppressing  the  letter,  its 
loss  mav  be  accounted  for,  even  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Carruthers.  This  while  we  consider  what 
must  be  done." 

"  Yes,"  said  Routh,  "  I  think  that  will  be  wise  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  the  danger  of  his 
return,  if  he  returns  when  he  has  received  the  letter. 
He  will  go  down  to  Amherst  at  oiicti,  and  will  dis- 
cover the  suspicion,  and  at  once  take  steps  to  clear 
himself  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Harriet,  and  her  face  dark- 
ened ;  "  but  he  may  not  find  that  so  ea.sy.  I  hope 
he  will  not  put  himself  fflto  the  danger ;  but  if  he 
does  —  "  She  pau!«ed,  and  looked  thoughtfully  into 
her  husband's  face,  while  a  quick  shudder  crept  over 
her.  He  saw  the  look  in  her  eyes,  he  felt  the  quiver 
in  her  band,  and  fit>wned  darkly. 
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•'  Don't  take  to  melodrama.  Harriet,  it 's  so  unlike 
you,  and  dot's  n't  suit  you.  Besides,  it  'a  too  late  in 
the  day  for  that  kind  of  thinjj  now." 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  ungracious  speech,  but 
still  stood  looking  thoughtfully  at  him.  He  rose  let- 
ting her  hand  drop  from  his  shoulder,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Stewart,"  she  said,  gently,  "  you  must  not  be 
impatient  with  me  if  I  am  not  -as  ready  of  resource 
as  I  was.  However,  I  think  I  see  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  this  emergency,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  can 
do  it,  I  will  go  to  Amherst,  find  out  the  true  state 
of  things  there,  see  the  old  woman  at  Poynings,  who 
will  gladly  receive  me  as  a  friend  of  George  Dallas, 
and  then,  and  then  only,  can  we  decide  whether  this 
letter  is  to  reach  him  or  not." 

"  By  Jove  !  Harry,  that 's  a  splendid  idea,"  said 
Routh,  "  and  there  can't  be  any  risk  in  it,  for  Dallas 
would  take  your  doing  it  as  the  greatest  kindness. 
You  not  so  ready  of  resource  as  you  were  ?  You  're 
more  so,  my  girl,  —  you  're  more  so." 

There  was  a  little  wonder  in  the  look  she  turned 
upon  him,  a  little  surprise  at  the  lightness  of  his 
tone,  but  not  a  ray  of  the  pleasure  which  his  per- 
verted praise  had  once  given  her. 

"  This  is  the  best  thing  to  do,"  she  said,  gravely, 
"  and  I  will  do  it  at  once.  I  will  go  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  And  I  will  get  our  traps  moved,  and  put  up  at 
the  Tavistock  till  you  come  back.  You  can  pack 
this  evening,  I  suppose,  Harry  ?  " 

"  ()  yes,"  she  answered.  *'  I  shall  be  glad  of  the 
occupation." 

"  And  you  '11  do  it  more  easily  without  me,"  said 
liouth,  whom  no  crisis  of  events,  however  serious, 
could  render  indifferent  to  his  individual  comfort, 
and  to  whom  the  confusion  of  packing  was  an  image 
of  horror  and  disgust,  "  so  I  shall  dine  out,  and  leave 
you  to  your  own  devices.  Here,  you  had  better 
lock  these  up."  He  took  the  letters  from  a  table 
on  which  she  had  laid  them  as  she  spoke,  and  held 
them  towards  her. 

She  drew  a  step  nearer  to  him,  took  the  papers 
from  his  hand,  then  suddenly  let  them  drop  upon 
the  floor,  and  flung  her  arms  wildly  round  Routh's 
neck. 

"  Harriet,  Harriet,"  he  said,  "  what 's  this  ?  "  as 
he  strove  to  lift  her  face,  which  she  held  pressed 
against  his  breast  with  terrible  force.  She  answered 
him  with  a  groan,  —  a  groan  so  full  of  anguish,  that 
his  callousness  was  not  j)roof  against  it. 

"  My  love,  my  darling,  my  brave  girl,  don't.  <lon't ! " 
wa.s  all  he  could  say,  as  he  bent  his  head  over  her, 
and  held  her  tightly  to  him.  For  several  moments 
she  stood  thus ;  then  she  lifted  lu^r  white  face,  put 
up  her  hands  and  drew  his  face  down  to  hers,  kissed 
him  with  kisses  which  thrilled  him  with  an  unknown 
sense  of  fear  and  doom,  and  instantly  relea.sing,  left 
him. 

Mr.  James  Swain  got  the  promised  odd  job  in 
South  Molton  Street  sooner  than  he  had  expected 
it,  for  calling  at  No.  CO,  according  to  Mr.  Routh's 
instructions,  to  ask  the  lady  when  his  services  would 
be  required,  he  was  informed  th.-xt  she  had  gone 
away,  and  he  was  to  carry  down  the  boxes  to  be 
conveyed  to  their  destination  in  the  van  then  stand- 
ing at  th<!  door.  Jim  performed  his  duty  with  a 
perturbed  spirit.  ^ 

"  (xone  away,  is  she?"  he  said,  over  and  over 
afrain.  "  Now  I  should  like  to  know  where  she 's 
gone,  and  wot  for.  1  hope  he  ain't  be  up  to  nr)thin' 
agin  her,  but  I  don't  trust  him,  and  I  ain't  a  goin'  to 


lose  sight  of  him  for  longer  than  I  can  help,  if  I 
knows  it,  until  she  's  safe  back  .'.•ow^'wheres." 

"  That  funeral  is  largely  attended  for  a  small 
town,"  said  Harriet  Routh  to  the  waiter  at  the  inn 
at  Amherst,  who  was  laying  the  cloth  for  her  dinner. 
She  was  sitting  by  a  winclow  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  idly  wat(;hing  the  decorous  procession  as  it 
passed  along  the  main  street,  to  the  huge  admi- 
ration of  gaping  boys  and  gossiping  nursemaids. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  man,  gladly  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  approaching  the  window,  and  having 
a  peep  on  his  own  account. 

"  He  was  very  much  respected,  wai  old  Mr. 
Evans ;  no  one  in  the  town  more  so.  He  gave  the 
best  of  measures,  and  used  the  best  of  mater'als,  and 
a  charitabler  man,  nor  a  constanter  at  meetin', 
though  uncommon  deaf  latterly,  ain't  in  Am- 
hei-st." 

Harriet  looked  inquiringly  at  the  speaker. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  you  're  a  stranger,  of 
course,  and  don't  know  nothin'  about  poor  old  Evans. 
He  were  a  tailor,  ma'am,  at  Amherst,  man  and  boy, 
for  fifty  year  and  more,  and  got  a  deal  of  custom, 
which  they  do  say  no  tailor  here  won't  have  for  the 
future,  seein'  as  they  can't  compete  with  the  Syden- 
ham suits." 

Harriet  made  no  comment  upon  the  man's  little 
discourse,  and  he  left  the  room.  When  she  was 
alone,  she  smiled  a  smile  not  good  to  see,  and  said, 
half  aloud,  — 

"  I  rememlier  how  they  used  to  talk  about  Provi- 
dence, and  providential  interventions  on  behalf  of 
the  good,  long  ago,  when  I  used  to  fancy  I  believed 
in  Providence,  and  when  I  certainly  did  Ixilieve  in 
the  existence  of  the  good.  I  wonder  what  these 
people  would  call  t/iLi?  If  it  is  a  providential  inter- 
vention, the  theory  has  two  sides." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


O  J«     TICK     I>  K  F  K  IS  S  I  V  K . 


The  announcement  of  a  lady  who  wished  to  .lee 
Mrs.  Brookes  caused  the  faithful  old  woman  no  par- 
ticular emotion.  She  was  well  known  and  much 
respected  among  the  neighbors  of  Poynings,  in  the 
humbler  sense,  and  visits  from  several  of  their  num- 
ber were  ordinary  (jvents  enough  in  her  life.  The 
announcement  found  her,  not  in  her  own  room,  but 
in  her  mistress's,  where  she  had  replaced  the  portrait 
of  George,  and  was  sitting  looking  at  it  with  dim 
eyes  and  clasped  hands.  The  time  had  been  long 
in  rolling  over  her  weary  old  head ;  for,  though  she 
had  passed  the  ])eriod  of  life  in  which  feeling  is  very 
keen,  ami  sorrow  has  power  to  torture,  and  con- 
stancy to  last,  Mrs.  Brookes  had  no  other  objects  to 
divide  her  thoughts  with  Mrs.  Carruthers  and  her 
son,  and  day  by  day  the  old  woman  had  brooded 
ujKm  the  new  trouble  which  had  come  to  tiiose 
whom  she  loved  so  well.  Perplexity  mingled  with 
her  grief,  for  she  knew  not  what  to  think.  She  had 
stoutly  denied  the  possibility  of  George's  guilt,  in 
the  memorable  dialogue  which  had  been  the  last  she 
had  held  with  his  mother;  but  the  faint  and  flutter- 
ing hope  she  entertained  was  very  diflerent  from  the 
confidence  she  expressed,  and  now,  in  the  solitude 
an<l  silence  of  the  great  house,  in  the  absence  of  the 
absorbing  demand  whi(!li  Mrs.  Carmthers's  condi- 
tion had  made  upon  all  her  attention  and  self-com- 
mand, her  stout  old  heart  sank  within   her.     His 
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mother  was  pjoni'  away  from  all  the  scenes  and  asso- 
ciations which  liad  conie'to  have  a  terrible  nieaninj^. 
Wouhl  she  ever  return  V  Ellen  hanlly  knew  how 
she  wished  to  answer  this  question.  It  were  better 
and  happier  perhaps  that  she  never  did,  that  her 
tired  heart  should  ilrowsily  beat  itself  to  refit  in  a 
str.mjje  country,  and  lie  huhlen  under  another  soil 
than  that  her  son  had  stained  with  blood.  Had  he 
done  this  thine?  What  of  him  V  Where  Wiis  he  V 
The  orderly  house,  the  well-regulated  household, 
nee<led  little  of  the  old  housekeeper's  supervision. 
The  absence  of  the  family  made  little  difference. 
No  cleaninrj  days  interru[)ted  tlie  decorous  order  of 
things  in  an  establishment  in  which  it  would  have 
savored  of  indecorum  to  sujjpose  that  the  rule  of 
absolute  cleanliness  was  ever  superseded.  Altera- 
tions and  repairs  were  innovating  interruptions  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  Poynings,  and,  in  fact, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  to  break  the  de;wl  level 
to  which  old  Fallen  had  looked  forward  as  that  of 
her  days  when  she  should  be  left  alone  in  the  stately 
house,  and  which  had  begun  to  realize  itself  at  once. 
Di.\on  had  accompanied  her  mistress  to  foreign 

Iiarts ;  and  it  wjis  Martha,  housemaid,  who  told  Mrs. 
Jrookes  that  a  lady,  who  had  been  shown  into  her 
own  room,  wanted  to  see  her. 

"  Which,  I  dare  say,  she  's  come  after  Susan's 
character,"  remarked  Martha,  parenthetically,  "  for 
she  ain't  this  side  Hamherst,  1  know." 

Mrs.  Brookes  rose  from  the  chair  that  she  had 
placed  opposite  (ieorge's  picture,  took  off  her  spec- 
tack's,  from  which  she  wiped  a  suspicious  moisture, 
placed  them  carefully  in  her  pocket,  arranged  her 
cap  and  shawl,  and,  without  vouchsafing  any  answer 
to  the  .^peculations  of  Martha,  she  took  her  way 
slowly  to  the  housekeeper's  room.  As  she  crossed 
the  hall  she  saw  a  fly  standing  at  the  open  door,  and 
the  driver,  a  man  from  Page's,  touched  bia  hat  to  her 
as  she  passed. 

"  I  don't  know  this  lady,"  she  thought.  "  Nobody 
about  here  takes  a  fly  to  come  to  Poynings." 

Iler  visitor  was  seated  on  the  heavy  horse-hair 
sofa,  which,  in  the  winter,  flanke<l  the  fire,  but  was 
now  drawn  close  under  the  window  through  which 
Gleorge  had  entered  on  that  memorable  night,  which 
came  freshly  into  the  memory  of  the  old  woman  at 
that  moment.  As  she  looked  sharply  at  the  figure 
which  rose  to  greet  her,  Mrs.  Brook(»s  felt  in  a^no- 
ment  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  with 
some  purpose. 

The  fixedness  of  Harriet  Routh's  face,  the  effort 
of^  a  smile  (for  loneliness  told  upon  her  nerves  now 
with  rapidity  and  power),  a  something  forced  and 
painful  in  her  voice,  aroused  an  instinctive  fear  in 
Mrs.  Brookes,  and  put  her  on  her  gtianl.  She  made 
a  stiff  Ikjw  and  a  movement  with  her  body,  which, 
when  she  was  younger,  would  have  lieen  a  courtesy, 
but  was  now  only  a  duck,  and  asked  her  visitor's 
pleasure. 

"  I  have  callc«l  upon  you,  Mrs.  Brookes,"  said 
Harriet,  in  a  sweet  and  winning  tone,  "  in  conse- 
quence of  a  paragraph  which  I  have  .seen  in  a  news- 
paper." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  beginning,  for  it  sot  the  old 
nurse  instantly  on  her  guanl  by  arousing  her  sus- 
picions, and  making  her  resolve  that  the  blne-t'ved, 
sweet-spoken  lady,  who  looked  i\a  if  she  had  a  pur- 
pose, should  get  nothing  out  of  her. 

"  Incleed,"  she  replied,  very  stiffly.  "  Please  to 
sit  »lown,  ma'am." 

Harriet  resum«»d  her  seat,  and  l>egan  to  speak 
rather  quickly.   Mrs.  Brookes  looked  at  her  steadily, 


immovably,  having  put  on  her  spectacles  for  the  pur- 
l)0sc,  but  gave  her  neither  encouragement  nor  assist- 
ance by  so  much  as  a  sound  or  a  nod. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Itouth,"  she  said,  "  and  a  friend  ol 
Mr.  George  Dallas,  Mrs.  Carruthers's  son.  It  is  on 
his  account  and  for  his  s.ike  I  have  come  here." 

Mrs.  Brookes's  black-mittened  hands  pressed  each 
other  more  closely  as  they  lay  clasped  together  in  her 
lap,  but  she  made  no  sign. 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  kept  Mr.  Dallas  and  his  mother  apart,"  con- 
tinued Harriet,  who  maintained  a  watch  upon  the 
old  woman  as  steady  as  her  own,  but  more  covert ; 
"  and  I  am  afraid  lie  will  be  much  distressed  and 
alarmed  if  this  reaches  him  without  any  prepai*a- 
tion." 

She  held  out  a  new.spaper  as  she  spoke,  a  news- 
paper she  had  procured  at  the  inn  at  Amherst,  and 
pointed  to  the  paragraph  which  recorded  the  depart- 
ure of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  and 
suite  for  the  Continent ;  and,  in  addition,  the  regret 
with  which  "  we  "  had  learned  that  the  departure 
in  (juestion  had  been  occasioned  by  the  dangerous 
illness  of  Mrs.  Carruthers.  Mrs.  Brookes  was  im- 
mensely relieved,  but  not  altogether  refissured.  She 
had  a  vague  idea  that  the  business  of  detection  was 
sometimes  entrusted  to  women,  and  she  still  had 
her  doubts  of  the  blue-eyed,  sweet-spoken  lady 
whose  face  indicated  a  purpose,  without  betraying  it. 

"  Mr.  Dallas  knows  of  his  mother's  illness,"  said 
Mrs.  Brookes.  "  He  will  not  hear  of  it  fii-st  from 
any  newspaper." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Harriet.  "  I  am  glad  to  know 
that.  I  am  much  relieved.  Mr.  Dallas  is  so  inti- 
mate with  Mr.  Kouth,  my  husband,  and  we  are  so 
much  attached  to  him,  that  anything  which  is  of  im- 
portance to  him  concerns  us.  I  am  on  mv  way  to 
Dover,  and  I  thought  I  would  turn  out  of  it  a  little 
to  inquire  into  this  matter." 

"  'I  hank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  still 
unsoftened.  "  May  I  ask  if  you  have  left  your 
house  in  London  ?  " 

"  We  have  for  the  present,"  replied  Harriet ;  "  in- 
deed, I  don't  think  we  shall  return  there." 

Mrs.  Brookes  looked  confused  and  distressed. 

"Excuse  me,"  she  said,  afler  an  awkward  pause, 
"  if  I  appear  at  all  impertinent.  I  am  (icoi^e  Dal- 
las's old  nurse,  and  more  his  mother's  friend  than 
her  servant,  and  I  can't  be  particular  about  other 
jK'ople  when  they  are  concerned.  George  Dallas 
is  not  as  welcome  here  as  he  ought  to  be  in  his 
mother's  house ;  you  say  you  know  that.  If  you 
really  are  Mrs.  llouth,  you  ought  to  know  more 
about  him  than  that  —  more,  in  fact,  than  I  do." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Harriet,  with  unchanged  sweet- 
ness of  tone,  and  just  the  least  gleam  of  color  in  her 
cheek,  showing  that  she  was  approaching  her  object. 
"  I  do  know  a  great  deal  more  about  George  Dallas 
than  you  do,  if,  as  I  conclude  from  your  words, 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  hiin  since  his  last  visit  to 
hLs  mother." 

She  paured  very  slightly,  but  Mrs.  Brookes  did 
not  utter  a  word. 

"  You  are  (luite  right  to  be  cautious,  Mrs.  Brookes; 
in  such  a  delicate  family  matter  as  this,  caution  is 
most  essential.  Poor  George  has  been  so  foolish, 
that  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  being  harmed  either 
by  enemies  or  iiyudicioulf  friends;  but  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Brookes,  I  am  neither.  I  really  am  Airs, 
liouth,  and  I  am  (juite  in  George's  confidence,  and 
am  here  solely  with  the  purpose  of  saving  hiin  any 
trouble  or  anxiety  I  can." 
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"  Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  ohl  woman,  suddenly, 
as  if  the  question  were  forced  upon  her. 

"  He  is  at  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,"  replied  Har- 
riet, in  a  frank  tone,  and  changing  her  seat  for  one 
beside  Sirs.  Brookes,  as  she  spoke  ;  *'  here  are  several 
letters  from  him.  See,"  and  she  drew  hall'  a  dozen 
sheets  of  foreign  paper,  closely  written  over,  from 
her  pocket,  and  put  them  into  the  old  woman's 
hands.  She  beheld  the  letters  with  mingled  pleas- 
ure and  avoidance :  they  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  tormented  her,  but  they  relieved  her 
misgivings  about  her  visitor.  Slie  felt  assured  now 
that  she  really  was  speaking  to  Mi-s.  Routh,  and  that 
the  object  of  her  visit  was  one  of  kindness  to  George. 
The  letters  were  in  his  well-known  hand ;  the  thin 
paper  and  the  postmarks  satisfied  her  that  they 
came  from  abroad.  He  was  still  out  of  the  coun- 
try, then  ;  so  far  there  was  safety,  but  she  must  be 
cautious  still  concerning  him.  What  if  she  could 
make  Harriet  the  unconscious  bearer  of  a  further 
warning  to  him,  —  a  warning  carefully  contrived 
so  that  none  but  he  should  know  its  meaning,  and 
he  should  understand  it  thoroughly  ?  She  would 
try.  She  bad  thought  all  this  while  she  turned  the 
letters  over  in  her  hands  ;  then  she  returned  them 
to  Harriet,  and  said,  — 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am.  I  see  these  are  from  Master 
George,  and  it 's  plain  he  has  great  confidence  in 
you.  He  never  answered  a  letter  I  sent  him:  it 
went  to  your  house." 

''  All  comnmnications  to  him  are  addressed  to  Mr. 
Routh,"  said  Harriet,  "  and  forwarded  at  once." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  he  never  told  me  where  he  had 
gone  to,  or  wrote  a  letter  but  one  to  his  mother ; 
and  when  that  came,  she  was  too  ill  to  read  it,  or 
know  anything  about  it." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Harriet,  in  a  tone  of  commisera- 
tion ;  '•  she  must  have  been  taken  ill  just  after  he 
saw  her,  then  ?  " 

"  She  was,"  returned  Mrs.  Brooks,  emphatically, 
"  and  you,  ma'am,  know,  no  doubt,  why  she  saw 
him,  and  can  understand  that  his  conduct  caused  her 
illness." 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  said  Harriet.  "  He  told  me 
all  that  had  passed,  and  described  his  mother  as  full 
of  forgiveness  and  hope,  and  he  even  said  how  well 
and  handsome  he  thought  her  looking.  George 
amuses  us  very  much  by  constantly  talking  of  his 
mother's  beauty  ;  he  will  be  all  the  more  distressed 
when  he  hears  of  her  illnass,  now,  and  I  really  think, 
Mrs.  Brookes,  it  cannot  be  quite  fair  to  impute  it  to 
his  conduct." 

''  It  was  just  that,  and  nothing  else,"  said  the  old 
woman  ;  and  her  voice  shook  as  she  8|X)ke,  though 
she  strove  to  control  it.  "  It  was,  indeed,  ma'am, 
and  you  must  tell  him  the  truth,  without  softening  it, 
or  making  it  any  better.  Tell  him  that  she  nearly 
died  of  the  knowledge  of  his  conduct,  and  that  her 
mind  is  weakened,  and  her  memory  gone." 

"  Her  memory  gone !  "  exclaimed  Ilarriet.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  it  is  so  bad  as  that  ?  " 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Brookes.  "  And  will 
vou  tell  liim  exactly  what  I  tell  you.  Tell  him  that 
Lis  mother  has  forgotten  all  that  led  to  her  illness, 
all  the  fear  and  suspense  she  underwent.  Of  course 
she  was  frightened  at  what  she  ha<l  to  do,  and  in 
suspense  until  it  was  done  ;  but  I  am  sure  she  has 
not  forgotten  him,  and  if  hfe  were  to  see  her,  or  even 
be  mentioned  to  her  suddenly,  it  might  h.ive  the 
worst  eflTect  Be  sure  to  tell  him  this,  and  that  the 
only  thing  he  can  do  to  atone  for  the  past  in  any 
way  is  to  keep  out  of  his  mother's  sight.     He  knows 


some  of  this  already,  for  I  wrote  to  him,  and  he 
knows  from  Mr.  Carruthers'that  his  mother  is  gone 
away." 

"  From  Mr.  Carruthers  ?  "  said  Harriet,  in  a  tone 
of  admirably  stimulated  surprise ;  "  does  lie  ever 
conununicate  with  George  V  " 

"  My  master  is  a  very  just  man,"  replied  Mrs. 
Brookes,  in  a  stately  tone, "  and  he  would  not  allow 
his  wife's  son  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  mother's 
danger.  I  am  sure  he  will  send  for  him,  wherever 
he  may  be,  if  there  is  no  chance  of  her  recovery.  1 
don't  say  he  would  send  for  him  sooner." 

"  Of  course  Mr.  Carrutliers  has  no  idea  of  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  Carruthers's  illness '? " 

"  No,  no  ;  it  was  her  fear,  of  his  finding  out  that 
George  had  been  here,  and  what  for,  that  brought  it 
on  ;  but  of  course  he  did  not  suspect  anything." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Harriet,  musingly  ;  "  she 
seems  to  have  borne  all  this  business  perfectly  well 
at  the  time,  and  given  way  completely  afterwards. 
It  must  have  surprised  ;/ou  very  much,  Mrs.  Brookes, 
though,  no  doubt,  you  understand  your  mistress's 
constitution." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  woman,  dryly,  and  ignor- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  "  I  understand 
my  mistress's  constitution." 

"  I  will  give  your  message  to  Mr.  Dalhis,"  said 
Harriet,  rismg,  "  and  I  had  better  leave  you  our 
temporary  address,  unless,  indeed,  you  would  prefiir 
writing  to  Mr.  Dallas  direct." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
W^hen  news  of  his  mother  comes  from  abroad,  I  will 
send  it  to  you." 

The  old  woman  was  constrained  and  miserable  in 
her  visitor's  presence,  but  the  hospitality  of  Poynings 
must  be  vindicated  ;  and  she  felt,  besides,  that  Mre. 
Carruthers  would,  in  other  days,  have  been  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  being  kind  to  any  one  who  had 
been  kind  to  George.  So  she  pressed  Han'iet  to 
take  some  refreshment  and  to  prolong  her  visit. 
But  Ilarriet  would  not  touch  bread  or  wine  in  the 
house,  and  told  Mrs.  Brookes  she  must  return  to 
Amherst  immediately,  to  catch  the  train  for  Dover. 
"  I  dined  at  the  inn  in  the  town,"  she  said  in  ex- 
planation of  her  refusal,  "  as  I  had  to  wait  awhile 
before  I  could  get  a  fly." 

"  I  hope  they  made  you  comfortable,  ma'am," 
said  Mrs.  Brookes,  who  had  resumed,  when  their  in- 
terview assumed  a  commonplace  complexion,  her 
head-servant-like  manner.  '•  Page's  people  are 
obliging,  and  it  is  a  respectable  house." 

"  Very  much  so  indeed,"  returned  Harriet,  care- 
lessly. "  The  town  seems  a  clean,  dull  sort  of 
place.  I  had  a  funeral  to  look  at  while  I  waited  for 
my  dinner,  and  the  waiter  entertained  me  with  the 
biography  of  the  deceased." 

"  I  had  not  heard  of  a  death  at  Amhei-st,"  said 
Mrs.  Brookes,  primly.  She  did  not  like  the  flippant 
tone  in  which  her  visitor  spoke.  "  The  servants 
have  not  been  in  town  this  week." 

''  An  estimable  person,  —  one  Evans,  a  tailor,  I  be- 
lieve ;  so  the  waiter  said,"  Harriet  returned,  still 
more  carelessly,  as  she  took  up  her  parasol  and  mil- 
way  guide,  glanced  covertly  at  the  old  woman's  face, 
and  moved  to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Brookes  stood  (juite  still  for  several  seconds  ; 
then  she  followed  Harriet,  joined  her  at  the  red- 
bai/.e  door  which  opened  into  the  hall,  accompanied 
her  to  the  great  door,  where  a  footman  waited,  took 
a  respectful  leave  of  her,  and  then  shut  herself  up  in 
her  room,  and  remained  invisible  to  the  household 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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As  Harriet  Routh  drove  back  to  Amherst,  she 
leaned  her  head  wearily  a<»ain8t  the  unconjienial 
woodwork  of  the  fly,  and  summed  up  the  results  of 
her  journey.  • 

"  Whatever  the  mother  knows,  the  old  woman 
knows.  The  old  woman  is  as  stanch  as  steel,  and 
she  will  conceal  her  suspicions  all  the  more  tena- 
ciously, the  stronger  they  are ;  and  I  have  strength- 
ened them.  What  a  clever  old  woman  she  is,  and 
how  brave !  If  my  purpose  had  been  what  she  sus- 
pected, I  should  have  had  some  real  difficulty  in 
getting  the  information  I  required.  It  is  clear  that 
nothing  is  to  be  feared  now,  in  this  direction.  Mrs. 
Brookes  will  never  speak.  Mrs.  Carruthers  is  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  our  purposes,  and  her  son 
has  no  pretext  for  returning  to  Poynings,  even  if 
the  death  of  the  tailor  had  not  made  it  quite  safe 
for  him  to  do  so." 

She  did  not  look  out  upon  the  fair  scene  through 
which  she  was  passing.  To  her,  allbeauty  of  nature 
was  a  dead  thing ;  she  had  no  heart-throbs  of  exul- 
tation in  "  the  pomp  that  fills  the  summer  circuit  of 
the  hills  " ;  no  sense  of  its  serene  loveliness  reached 
her  busy  brain,  or  tempted  her  troubled  brooding 
eyes.  -When  she  occasionally  lifted  them,  in  shift- 
ing her  position,  they  might  have  been  blind  for  any 
knowledge  of  the  sunshine  or  the  greenery  that  was 
in  them.  "I  will  write  to  him,"  she  went  on  in  her 
thoughts;  "just  what  she  told  me  to  say.  Poor 
Greorge  !  It  is  hard  to  have  to  make  him  believe 
that  he  has  broken  his  mother's  heart,  and  turned 
his  mother's  brain.  He  does  not  deserve  it,  fool  as 
he  is.  He  is  easily  persuaded,  fortunately.  I  don't 
feel  fit  for  much  that  is  not  easy  now.  The  letter 
must  be  sent  on  at  once,  and,  if  I  do  my  part  well, 
and  this  woman  dies,  or  remains  abroad,  —  and  I 
fancy  Mr.  Carruthers  is  not  the  man  to  bring  an  im- 
becile wife  back,  if  he  can  help  it,  —  there  's  no 
reason  why  George  should  come  to  England  again 
for  years,  that  I  can  see." 

The  driver  of  the  fly  pulled  up  for  a  minute,  and, 
letting  down  one  of  the  front  windows,  inquired 
whether  he  was  to  go  to  the  inn  or  to  the  railway 
station.  While  Harriet  was  answering  his  question 
by  desiring  him  to  drive  to  the  station,  and  looking 
out  of  the  window,  a  young  girl  on  horseback,  a 
large  black  Newfoundland  dog  galloping  by  her 
horse's  side,  passed  the  fly.  The  driver  touched  his 
hat  respectfully,  and  the  young  lady  acknowledged 
the  salute  with  her  whip. 

"  That 's  Miss  Carruthers,  ma'am,"  said  the  man 
to  Harriet,  giving  her  the  information  in  a  manner 
which  duly  mdicated  the  local  importance  of  Miss 
Carruthers.  Harriet  looked  back  at  the  girl,  and 
noted  the  golden  gleam  of  her  beautiful  hair,  the 
easy  swaying  of  her  graceful  figure,  the  air  of  youth 
and  refinement  which  characterized  her. 

"  That 's  Miss  Carruthers,  is  it  ?  "  she  thought. 
"  George  has  never  seen  her,  I  fancy,  as  ho  never 
mentioned  her  to  me." 

She  had  some  time  to  wait  for  the  train,  and  she 
went  into  the  waiting-room.  But  she  found  it  al- 
ready occupied  by  some  cheery,  chatty  women  and 
children,  rt'tuming  from  a  holiday  excursion.  Their 
idle  talk,  their  careless  laughter,  jarriMl  with  her 
mood ;  the  children  looked  askance  at  her,  and 
hushed  their  prattle  ;  the  women  drew  close  to- 
gether on  the  hard  high  leather  bench  which  lined 
the  room,  a  solemn  mockery  of  a  divan,  and  moder- 
ated their  tones  to  a  prim  gentility,  Harriet  per- 
ceived the  cfTect  her  presence  produced,  sun  led 
slowly,  and  went  out  again  upon  the   platform, 


which  she  paced  from  end  to  end,  until  the  train 
came  up,  listening  idly  to  the  raised  voices  and  re- 
newed laughter  which  reached  her  through  the 
open  door. 

When  all  the  other  passengers  had  taken  their 
places,  Harriet  got  into  a  carriage  which  had  no 
other  occupant,  and  so  travelled  up  to  London  alone. 

Routh  was  in  the  house  when  she  reached  the 
Tavistock,  and  was  surprised  at  her  speedy  return. 
She  told  him  how  the  intelligence  she  had  heard  on 
her  arrival  at  Amherst  had  simplified  her  task  of  in- 
vestigation. She  made  her  narrative  as  brief  as 
possible,  she  spoke  in  a  cold  measured  voice  which 
had  become  habitual  to  her,  and  which  filled  Routh 
with  intense  concealed  irritation ;  and  she  never 
looked  at  him  until  she  had  concluded. 

"  I  '11  post  the  letter  from  the  old  fellow  at  once, 
then,"  said  Routh  ;  "  it 's  only  a  couple  of  days  late, 
and  Dallas  is  too  careless  to  notice  that.  When 
you  write  —  you  'd  better  not  do  it  for  a  day  or  so, 
lest  he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  suspect  you  of 
a  motive  —  you  can  tell  him  about  our  move." 

Harriet  acquiesced,  and  changed  the  subject  to 
their  new  residence,  a  fiirnished  house  in  Mayfair. 
She  would  go  there  on  the  morrow,  she  said,  and  ar- 
range all  tneir  little  property.  Had  everything 
been  removed  from  South  Molton  Street  ? 

Everything.  Routh  had  seen  to  it  himself,  and 
had  employed  the  boy  who  was  always  about  there. 

"  Ay,"  said  Harriet,  dreamily,  for  she  was  think- 
ing of  the  time,  gone  forever,  when  she  had  been 
happy  in  the  home  she  had  lefb  without  one  regret 
or  hope.     "  What  of  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  make  out,"  answered  Routh, 
irritably.  "  But  I  hate  the  sort  of  half  recollection 
I  seem  to  have  of  him.  There  's  something  in  my 
mind  connected  with  him,  and  I  can't  disentangle 
it." 

Harriet  looked  up  at  her  husband  in  some  sur- 
prise, and  turned  very  pale.  She  had  a  painful,  an 
indelible  remembrance  connected  with  the  first  time 
she  had  seen  Jim  Swain.  But  Routh  knew  nothing 
of  that ;  so  she  said  nothing ;  she  made  no  effort  to 
aid  his  memory.  She  would  avoid  the  torture  when 
she  could.  Besides,  she  was  utterly  weary  in  body 
and  in  spirit. 

Mr.  Cfarruthers's  letter  reached  George  Dallas  not 
exactly  duly,  indeed,  but  after  a  delay  which  would 
have  astonished  and  exasperated  the  writer,  bad  he 
known  it,  to  the  last  degree. 

Stewart  Routh  and  Harriet  were  verj'  much  supe- 
rior to  George  Dallas  in  many  mental  attributes, 
and  in  particular  in  cunning;  but  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  the  young  man  on  certain 
points.  One  of  these  points  was  his  love  for  his 
mother,  with  its  concomitants  of  remorse,  repentance, 
and  resolution.  Not  comprehending  this  mixed 
feeling,  they  made  a  serious  miscalculation.  The 
day  or  two  which  Harriet  allowed  to  intt^rvenc  be- 
fore she  wrote  the  letter  which  was  to  prolong 
George's  absence,  exactly  sufficed  to  bring  him  to 
England. 

[X«  b*  eootiiuMd.] 
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George  Sand  and  M.  Gust.  Flaubert  (the 
author  of  Mmc.  Bovary)  are  travelling  together  in 
Normandy. 

Alex.  Dumas,  Jr.  has  completed  the  play  upon 
which  he  has  been  ao  long  engaged.     It  is  entitled 
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"  Les  Idees  de  Mme.  Aubray,"  and  is  said  to  be  a 
powerful  work.  Dumas  pere  has  lately  revived  his 
old  paper  Le  Mousquetaire. 

A  BKAUTiKUL  imitation  of  ivory  is  now  made 
in  France  from  a  mixture  of  papier-maclje  and 
gelatine.     It  is  called  Parisian  marble. 

A  Lyons  tourist  who  recently  visited  Chamounix, 
states  that  the  level  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  has  sensibly 
diminished,  and  vegetation  now  appears  where  some 
years  since  a  thick  layer  of  ice  existed. 

The  Memoirs  of  Count  Phihppe  de  Segur,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Retreat  from  Russia,  are 
announced  as  in  press.  This  venerable  member  of 
the  French  Academy  is  now  86  years  old. 

The  great  enterprise  of  tunnelling  the  Mont  Cenis 
has  been  completed  to  one  half  of  its  extent.  The 
perforation  now  extends  6,110  metres;  strong  hopes 
are  entertained  that  the  entire  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years. 

There  are  now  in  Paris  a  number  of  engineers 
sent  by  the  governments  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Prus- 
sia, Baden,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
French  railway  companies  for  fixing  tariffs  of  fares 
for  next  year's  exhibition.  There  are  in  France 
seventeen  international  lines,  nine  of  which  go  to 
Belgium,  one  to  Luxemburg,  one  to  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, one  to  Rhenish  Bavaria,  one  to  Baden,  three 
to  Switzerland,  and  one  to  Italy. 

A  REMARKABLE  Communication  was  made  by 
M.  Babinet  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  on  the  evolution  of  gas  in  the 
process  of  making  coffee.  If  cold  water  be  poured 
on  roasted  coffee  finely  ground,  such  as  is  generally 
used  with  boiling  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gas  is  generally  evolved,  about  equal  in  volume  to 
the  amount  of  coffee  used.  If  a  bottle  be  half  filled 
with  this  ground  coffee,  and  cold  water  be  then 
poured  in  until  the  cork  is  reached,  which  is  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas,  a  violent  explosion 
sufiicient  to  force  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle,  or  even 
to  break  the  latter,  will  result. 

SiGxoR  Rossini,  who  posses,scs  the  "  esprit  de 
billet  "  in  higher  perfection  than  almost  any  other 
man  living,  and  whose  sayings  and  doings  keep 
him  perpetually  before  the  world,  has  just  done 
another  gracious  act,  thus  recorded  in  the  Gazette 
Musicale.  "  At  one  of  his  last  xoirees  "  (says  that 
journal),  "  Mdlle.  Nicolo  (the  daughter  of  Isouard, 
the  composer)  played  an  Andante  of  her  composi- 
tion, which  produced  a  great  effect.  After  the 
liveliest  applause  and  congratulations  on  the  part 
of  the  company  and  of  Rossini,  the  master  added, 
'  You  must  publish  this  work.  I  have  found  the 
publisher  —  myself,  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
title.'  So  a  few  days  later  the  music  shops  displayed 
among  their  novelties  '  Une  Plainte,'  Andante  for 
the  piano,  by  Mdlle.  Nicolo,  published  by  her  friend, 
and  her  father's  admirer,  G.  Rossini." 

A  vfiRY  dramatic  duel  recently  occurred  in  Paris 
resulting  in  the  death  of  M.  Seguin,  the  son  of  a 
St  Petei-sburg  banker.  On  the  evening  of  the 
duel,  M.  Seguin  went  to  the  Cafe  Frontiii,  where 
he  met  Lieutenant  Lcca,  of  the  Zouaves,  who  owed 
him  forty  francs.  M.  S<'guin  claimed  this  sum,  and 
whilst  the  lieutenant's  han<l  was  in  his  pocket  he 
struck  him.  M.  Leca  said,  "  Seguin,  you  have 
committed  a  brutal  action,  and  you  will  regret  it  to- 
morrow."   M.  Seguin  repeated  the  blow,  and  de- 


manded a  duel  on  the  spot.  Friends  stepped  for- 
ward, but  the  matter  had  gone  too  far,  and  princi- 
pals and  seconds  got  into  a  cab  and  drove  to  the 
Poissoniere  blirracks  for  rapiers ;  the  maitre  d'armes 
refused  them  at  so  late  an  hour,  but  gave  some  foils, 
which  were  taken  to  an  armorer's,  where  the  but- 
tons were  removed  and  the  points  sharpened. 
Thence  the  party  went  to  the  Porte  Maillot  and  got 
to  work.  Almost  at  the  first  pass  Seguin  was 
touched  in  the  arm,  and  Leca  wished  the  affair  to 
stop  there.  Seguin,  however,  declared  that  if  he 
did  not  defend  himself  he  would  spit  him  like  a  dog. 
After  ^  few  more  passes  the  unfortunate  provoker 
rushed  on  to  his  adversary's,  sword,  and  expired  al- 
most immediately.  M.  Leca  has  been  placed  under 
arrest  for  %hting  at  an  undue  hour.  His  second 
and  the  maitre  d'armes  share  his  fate. 

We  find  the  following  paragraphs  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  —  "Among  the  gn.vei 
swept  away  by  the  passage  of  the  Midland  Railwav 
through  Old  St.  Pancras  churchyard  is  one  which 
has  several  points  of  interest  for  Englishmen,  -^  we 
mean    the    grave   of  William    Godwin,   author   of 
'  Caleb  Williams,'  and  of  a  book  which  made  a  still 
greater   noise    in    its   time,   and  wliich   led   to  his 
friendship  with   Shelley,  —  ♦  Political  Justice.'     In 
the  same  resting-place  were  laid  the  remains  of  his 
first  wife,   the   well-known   Mary   Woolstonecraft ; 
and  it  was  while  standing  on  the  spot  that  Shelley 
first  declared  his  love  to  their  daughter  Mary,  whom 
he  afterwards  married.     But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  only  literary  association  about  that  remarkable 
burial-ground  now  in  the  hands  of  'navvies.'     It 
was  there  that  Chatterton,  not  long  before  his  death, 
stumbled  into  an  open  grave  as  he  was  wandering 
through  it;   and  one  of  the  last  recorded  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Johnson  was  suggested  by  passing  it  in 
a  carriage.     His   physician    Brocklesby  asked   him 
why  the  Catholics  liked  to  be  interred  there,  and 
he  explained  it  by  saying  that  some  of  their  religion 
had  suffered  on  the  spot  in  Elizabeth's  reign.     An- 
other known  name,  whose  bearer  rests  or  did  rest 
there,  is  that  of  Polidori,  Byron's  physician,  whose 
father,  Alfieri's  secretary,  was  laid  on  the  same  spot. 
But  the  foreigners  of  interesting  names  buried  in 
Old  St.  Pancras  were  very  numerous,  and  repre- 
sented some  of  the  best  families  of  more  than  one 
emigration.      It  is  curious  to  see,  apropos  of  this 
question   of  the   St.  Pancras  railway  cutting,  how 
gradually  men's  interest  in  their  dead  '  tapers  off' 
as  the  relationship  becomes  remoter.     A  father's  or 
mother's  grave  is  a  sacred  object ;  that  of  the  grand- 
father or  grandmother  interesting,  but  not  so  impres- 
sive ;  the  great-grandfather's  is  only  respectable  ;  the 
great-great's  is  curious  and  tanl  soil  peu  anticjuarian ; 
while  those  of  the  mere  majoren  beyond  them  may 
be  violated  with  very  little  shock  to  the  nervous 
system.     No  doubt   this  explains   the  comparative 
indifference  with  which  much  that  is  going  on  in 
Old  St.  Pancras  is  viewed.    But  It  does  not  explain 
the  fact  that  nobody  tried  to  protect  the  remains  of 
a  writer  so  comparatively  late  in  date  as  Godwin. 
We  seem  to  be  gradually  accepting  in  England  the 
temble  maxim  of  the  American  JeafTreson,  that '  the 
dea<l  have  no  rights.'   '  The  eaith,'  added  that  ver^' 
able  man,  'belongs  to  those  who  are  alive.'     This 
is  indubitable  ;  but  what  sort  of  people  a  living  peo- 
ple who  did  not  care  for  iheir  dead  would  be  is  an- 
other question,  and  one  on  which  we  hope  it  is  not 
yet  necessary  to  speculate  in  this  good  old-fashioned 
country." 
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OUR  CHRISTMAS   AT  THE  PENSION 
LATOQUE. 

BY  MARY   HOWITT. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  1855.  The  rich  Russians 
and  Americans,  the  gayer  French  and  the  substan- 
tial English  inmates,  had  now  departed,  and  tlie 
Pension  was  deserted  excepting  by  a  single  English 
party,  —  blind  old  Mrs.  Gunning  and  her  two  young 
companions,  her  "  Eyes,"  as  she  called  them,  who,  re- 
turning from  Switzerland,  came  to  Paris  to  the  Ho- 
tel Hampton,  and,  determining  to  winter  in  France, 
were  recommended  to  the  Pension  Latoijue,  which 
stands  in  amicable  relationship  to  the  large  Parisian 
hotel.  Besides  these  were  Mark  Umberslade,  also 
English,  the  son  of  the  principal  of  the  Highgarrow 
Agricultural  College,  who  was  also  spending  the 
winter  in  France,  and  who  passed  his  time  either 
here  with  M.  Achille  Brunei,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Pension,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
who  was  a  man  of  great  practical  knowledge  and 
experience,  or  at  the  Hotel  Hampton,  according  as 
he  was  disposed  for  the  gayety  of  Paris  or  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  country. 

These  four,  with  myself,  formed  the  snug  little 
party  with  which  Monsieur  and  Madame  lived,  now 
rather  as  hospitable  host  and  hostess  entertaining 
guests,  than  as  heads  of  an  establishment  looking 
after  their  inmates  from  a  distance,  but  never  associ- 
ating with  them. 

We  were  a  comfortable  little  set,  all  extremely 
frienilly  and  intimate  ;  and  though  Mrs.  Gunning 
came  there  a  perfect  stranger  to  all,  we  soon  knew 
who  and  what  she  was,  not  from  herself,  but  from 
Mark  Umberslade,  whose  ubicjuitous  knowledge  ex- 
tcntled  to  everything  and  everyl)ody.  A  week  after 
the  tlii*ee  ladies  had  taken  up  tluiir  alxxle  with  us, 
he  returned  from  Paris  brimful  of  information.  ^Irs. 
Gunning  w;us  immensely  rich,  the  widow  of  a  gin- 
distilK'r  and  brewer,  and  the  proprietor  of  many 
gin-palaces  and  iHjer-hoiwes  in  and  at>out  London. 
Hrr  husband,  who  had  Ix-en  dead  only  three  or  lour 
years,  had  left  her  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
j»ounds.  She,  howc%'er,  having  scruples  of  con- 
science against  money  so  accjuired,  had  invested  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  hands  of  trustee~s  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  almshouses  for  women 
anil  children  who  were  left  widows  and  fatherless 
through  the  sin  of  «lnmkenness. 

Mrs.  Gunning  w.isasensible  woman,  although  with 
the  education  perhaps  characteristic  ratlier  of  the 
gin-palace  proprietor's  wife  than  the  |)ossessor  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Hence  it  was  that  M.ark  Um- 
berslade, and  even  M.  Brunei,  laughed  at  the  gram- 


matical erroi-8  of  the  old  lady,  who  was  fond 
of  relating  how  she  had  for  the  last  three  years  vis- 
ited Switzerland,  though,  now  that  her  sight  was 
quite  gone,  she  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  eyes 
of  others  to  inform  her  of  the  surrounding  objects, 
which,  thanks  to  what  she  called  "  stereoscopic 
memory,"  were  familiar  to  her. 

Her  "  Eyes,"  as  she  termed  them,  were  twt)  re- 
markably interesting  young  girls,  not  as  "  eyes"  ex- 
actly matching,  but  perfectly  paired  acconling  to 
the  rule  in  romances.  The  one  tall  and  the  other 
short ;  the  one  fair,  the  other  dark  ;  th(!  one  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  the  other  less  outwardly  attractive,  but 
develoj^ing  on  nearer  acquaintance  those  sterling 
qualities  which  are  of  more  worth  than  mere  out- 
ward beauty. 

Till  ]\Irs.  Gunning  brought  the  two  young  girls  to- 
gether who  were  on  this  occasion  her  companions, 
they  were  unknown  to  each  other.  Now  they  were 
bosom  friends.  This  had  been  their  firet  journey 
abroad,  and  they  were  young  enough  and  open- 
hearted  enough  to  make  no  secret  of  the  delight 
which  every  day  had  afforded  them.  Cornelia 
Ross,  the  prettier  of  the  two,  was  an  excellent 
French  scholar,  and  therefore  could  act  not  only  as 
"  eyes,"  but  as  "  tongue  "  to  the  old  lad  v.  A<,  how- 
ever, French  did  not  always  answer  in  Switzerland, 
a  German-speaking  tongue  was  also  requisite ;  and 
for  this  purpose  Joanna  Saville,  the  second  young 
lady,  had  been  selected,  from  which  cause  Mrs. 
Gunning  frequently  addressed  them  as  "  France  " 
an«l  "  Germany." 

Joanna  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  English  cler^ 
gyman,  and  had  been  brought  up  wholly  in  the 
country,  one  of  a  large  family,  with  no  chance  of 
any  such  indulgence  as  this  summer  had  afforded 
her,  therefore  her  gratitude  and  her  happiness  were 
unbounded.  Fortunately  a  jx)or  but  highly  educat- 
ed German  lady,  stranded  as  it  were  in  the  remote 
village  of  the  Rev.  John  Saville's  labors,  had  become 
an  inmate  of  the  family,  and  in  return  for  a  home 
had  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters in  her  own  language  and  music.  Tlie^e  were 
Joanna's  two  accomplishments ;  and  it  was  now  for 
her  sake  that  gooil,  kind  Mrs.  Gunning  had  resolved 
to  remain  the  winter  in  France,  tiiat  she  might  en- 
rich herself  also  by  a  knowlc<lge  of  French. 

Such  was  our  little  party  at  the  Pension  Latoque 
at  the  beginning  of  November.  The  two  girls  went 
twice  each  week  to  Paris  for  lessons,  rising  unusually 
early  on  those  particular  mornings  to  take  the  inalU 
posic  as  far  as  Versailles,  going  forward  by  the  rail- 
way. This  was,  of  course,  attended  with  trouble ; 
but  who  knows  not  how  enthusiastic  and  regardless 
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of  trouble  are  young  girls  when  bent  on  any  lUvor- 
ite  scheme  !  Mrs.  Gunning  never  seemed  to  think 
a  cbaperone  necessary.  "  My  girls,""  she  said,  '•  are 
accustomed  to  rough  it  in  the  world,  and,  as  thfi*e 
arc  two  ol"  them,  they  can  come  to  no  harm,  thom^li 
it  is  solitary  for  them,  poor  things ! " 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Umberslade  was  also  seized 
with  a  desire  to  perfect  himaeli'  in  French  with  a 
Parisian  master,  she  thought"  rt  the  best  thing  iii  tl^e 
worlil.  "  Now,"  she  said,  "  the  jioor  jjirls  can  go  so 
comfortably  with  somebody  they  know." 

After  this  she  troubled  herself  no  further  about 
them,  taking  her  seat  in  the  large  yellow  plush- 
covered  chair  that  was  especially  devoted  to  her  u?e 
in  the  salon,  and  knitting  endless  pairs  of  }>races 
and  cuffs  for  poor  emigrants,  as  she  said,  but  in 
reality  for  anybody  who  would  accept  them.  Here, 
after  dinner,  Madame  would  join  her,  n»king  the 
most  good-natured  efforts  to  talk  Englisii,  and 
laughing  at  her  own  blunders  when  aware  of  them, 
as  if  blundering  in  English  were  the  most  amusing 
thing  in  the  world  to  a  pretty  lively  Frenchwoman. 

I,  too,  was  a  regular  occupant  of  the  salon,  and 
Mrs.  Gunning  before  long  became  confidential  with 
me.  By  this  means  I  found  that  there  was  a  cause 
beyond  the  merely  revisiting  old  scenes  which  took 
her  year  after  year  to  Switzerland,  and  especially  to 
the  Lakes  of  Geneva  and  Zurich.  In  fact,  I  was 
favored  in  these  confidential  communications  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  old  lady's  domestic  circumstances 
long  before  her  days  of  widowhood.  Thus  I  learned 
tliat  the  mother  of  Cornelia  was  a  relation  of  her 
husband,  "  how  near  or  how  remote,"  she  said,  "  I 
never  inquired.  I  often  found  it  best,  in  my  married 
life,  not  to  be  too  inquisitive.  I  could  shut  my  eyes 
to  surmises,  where  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to 
open  them  very  wide  to  facts.  It  was  therefore 
enough  for  mo  that  a  goddaughter  of  my  husband 
was  a  claimant  on  his  bounty ;  and  as  we  had  no 
children,  and  my  life  was  somewhat  solitary,  I  was 
not  displeased  to  have  a  very  pretty,  well-dressed, 
and  well-educated  young  woman  as  an  excuse  for  a 
little  amiusement  and  variety.  At  onc-and-twenty, 
however,  my  husband  married  her  to  a  ZMr.  Ross,  a 
favorite  clerk  of  his,  and  bclbre  the  year  wa.s  out 
this  young  man  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident. 
Cornelia  came  to  us,  and  under  our  roof  her  child 
was  born.  I  never  supposed  this  marriage  to  be  one 
of  love;  therefore,  after  the  first  shock,  she  seemed 
to  recover  her  spirits  an<l  be  herself  again,  and  from 
this  time  she  and  I  became  much  more  attached. 

*'  Mr.  Gunning,  a  thorougii  Englishman,  was  full 
of  prejudices.  lie  had  never  set  his  foot  abroad, 
nor  would  hear  of  such  a  thing.  I  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  men  who  hated  the  FrerK-h  and  spoke 
with  rancor  of  all  foreigners.  My  father  and  grand- 
father did  so,  but  that  was  before  the  long  pcju-e 
and  railroads  and  submarine  telegraphs  had  brought 
the  two  nations  together.  But  the  same  spirit  w;is 
not  in  me.  Everybody  was  now  going  abroad,  and 
for  young  Mrs.  Ross's  sake  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  sec  what  foreign  life  was  like.  My  hu:<band  nev- 
er made  any  objection  to  our  going  to  Brigliton  or 
Scarborough,  but  beyond  that  ho  had  no  idea  of 
travelling  for  pleasure.  At  length,  as  my  health 
was  failing  and  the  doctors  recommi'nded  change  of 
air  and  scene,  Mr.  Gunning  was  ])ersuadc<l  to  let 
rnc  and  Cornelia  go  to  Switzerland  for  the  summer. 
In  my  younger  days  I  had  read  the  Deatli  of  Abel, 
Zimmerman  on  SolitTide,  and  Sturm's  Uellccticms, 
and  had  therefore  long  had  a  passionate  desire  to 
visit  Switzerland,  with  which  countiy  these  beauti- 


ful works  were  associated  in  my  mind.  So  to  Ge- 
neva we  went,  and  to  lihe  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Gon- 
staiiee  ;  but  we  settled  down  for  the  summer  at  Zu- 
rich. It  is  a  fine  lake,  a  nk;e  town,  and  the  country 
round  is  wonderful.  But  that  certainly  which  made 
it  most  interesting  to  me  was  the  acquaintance  we 
formed  with  a  young  Swiss  physician  just  then  set- 
tled tlicre;  Mrs.  Ross  was  very  pretty,  very  like 
what  Cornelia  will  be  at  her  age,  and  very  interest- 
ing she  looked  in  her  widow's  dress.  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  entirely  recovered  my 
health,  and  we  returned  to  London,  Cornelia  tak- 
ing with  her  the  betrothal  ring  whick  she  had  re- 
ceived from  this  young  Dr.  Wittekind.  She  never 
told  me  of  her  engagement  until  we  were  again  at 
home;  and  then,  as  she  had  promised  to  marry 
him  early  the  following  year,  it  was  necessary  that 
Mr.  Gunning  should  know,  becaiLse  both  she  and 
her  child  were  dependent  on  him,  her  late  husband 
not  having  even  insured  his  life. 

"  Of  course  I  expected  a  terrible  storm  about  this 
wedding,  but  my  husband  took  it  much  better  than 
I  could  have  thought ;  and  it  Wiis  fixed  that  they 
were  to  be  married  in  January.  Dr.  Wittekind  hatt 
then  moved  to  Geneva,  and  wrote  that  he  had  many 
ft-Iends  there,  and  hoped  to  have  a  goo<l  practice. 

"  It  was  aA  awfully  stormy  and  bitter  winter. 
The  wedding  was  to  be  very  quiet,  and  W'ittekind, 
who  wrote  that  he  had  many  patients  who  required 
his  attention,  led  us  to  expe<;t  him  only  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  wedding  day.  We  got  all  ready,  and 
Mr.  Gunning  gave  her  a  handsome  wedding  outfit, 
and  promised  her  a  hundred  pounds  when  she  set 
off'.  The  morning  came;  we  were  all  waiting;  I 
sliall  never  forget  it.  The  child,  our  little  Cornelia, 
then  three  years  old,  was,  of  course,  to  go  with  them. 
Her  little  warm  travelling  things  were  laid  out  ready 
to  put  on  as  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  over,  for  so 
soon  were  they  to  start  But  Wittekind  never 
came  !  Such  things  do  sometimes  occur ;  and  you 
may  imcigine  what  a  state  Mrs.  Ross  and  I  were  in, 
and  Gunning  all  the  time  storming  and  swearing 
against  foreigners  more  violently  than  I  could  bear 
to  hear.  Nobody  had  been  invited  to  the  wedding, 
but  there  were  the  clergyman  and  the  clerk  wait- 
ing ;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  it  was  too  late  for  that 
<luy  !  Nor  did  he  make  his  appearance  on  the  next. 
But  on  the  third  came  a  long-delayed  letter,  saying, 
that,  owing  to  the  life-and-dcath  sickness  then  raging 
in  Geneva,  by  which  he  was  tethered  night  and  day 
to  his  patients,  and  the  unfavorable  season,  which 
rendered  travelling  almost  impossible,  he  begged  the 
marriage  might  be  postponed  till  the  beginning  of 
!March.  There  was  nothing,  perhaps,  unreasonable 
in  the  retjuest ;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Cornelia  and  me,  and  to  Mr.  Gunning  an  unpardon- 
able aff"ront,  which  called  forth  again  all  the  raiutor 
and  prejudices  of  his  nature.  There  was  an  cjul  of 
the  affair  Jis  far  as  he  was  concerned,  for  he  was  one 
of  thase  strung-willed  men  whose  violence  It  was 
impossible  to  appease  except  by  submission.  My 
fear  of  him  w;is  so  girat  that  I  wiis  always  a  poor 
coward.  Tyrannical  husbands  make  their  wives 
either  cowanls  or  cunning  hypocrites.  I  was  the 
former.  I  had  neither  power  of  will  nor  opinion  of 
my  own.  I  tried,  therefore,  to  take  Gunning's  view 
of  the  affair,  and  to  pi-rsuade  Cornelia  to  give  up  the 
engagement  All  this  made  me  very  ill.  Nothing 
more  was  said  about  the  wedding,  and  in  the  spring 
the  physician  ortlered  me  to  Brighton,  and,  of 
coui"se,  Mrs.  Ross  and  the  <;hild  went  with  me.  She 
was  very  moody  and  silent,  but  how  Dr.  Wittekind 
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•and  she  had  arranfjed  their  uiTiura  I  never  asked.  I 
koped  tliat  the  engagement  was  given  up.  Juet, 
however,  when  I  was  better,  and  about  to  return 
home,  she  was  pone  !  She  left  a  letter,  saying  tliat 
Uic  separation  i'rom  Dr.  AVittekind  was  more  than 
she  could  endure,  and  that  therefoi"e  slie  had  now 
resolved  to  unite  her  fate  to  his.  As  for  her  little 
Cornelia,  —  and  it  was  enough  to  move  a  heart  o<" 
■tone  to  read  what  she  said  about  her,  —  she  left  her 
to  my  care,  promising  to  send  for  her  when  she  was 
united  to  the  man  whom  she  loved  to  distraction. 
Those  were  her  own  words,  and  my  opinion  is  that 
•he  was  out  of  her  mind.  Here,  however,  was  an- 
other trouble  for  me,  —  I  who  was  just  recovered, 
and  liad  to  go  home  and  face  my  husband  witli  the 
news  I  I  must  confess  I  was  now  myself  very  angry ; 
but  I  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it  to  her  godfather. 
If  it  had  been  done  by  any  connivance  of  mine,  he 
never  would  liave  ibrgiven  me.  As  it  was,  he  never 
mentioned  her  name  from  that  day ;  and  as  to  the , 
child,  he  sent  her  —  poor  little  darling!  —  to  an  oi^ 
phanage  to  which  he  was  a  great  benefactor. 

"  Fur  twelve  years  li:om  this  tipie  my  health  was 
wretched.  English  physicians  could  do  me  no  good. 
Not  a  word  came  from  Mi-s.  Iloss,  and  my  anxiety 
about  her  God  only  knew.  There  seemed  no  Jiope 
for  me  in  this  world. 

"  1  was  at  Brighton  when  Mr.  Gunning  died.  II<i 
left  me  a  ver^'  large  property,  and  very  deeply  al- 
fected  I  was  when  1  found  tliat  it  was  left  all  to  me 
without  a  single  restriction.  I  have  my  own  views 
about  its  appropriation.  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there. 

"  My  eyes  had  been  failing  some  years.  The  truth 
was  that  the  nerve  was  affected  by  all  my  teai-s, 
shed  and  unshed.  Still  I  had  at  that  time  sufficient 
sight  to  distinguish  faces.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I 
was  my  own  mistress,  I  determined  to  find  Cornelia 
or  to  know  her  fate.  I  was  sure  that  Dr.  Witte- 
kind,  if  living,  would  be,  if  not  at  Geneva,  still  on 
some  lake.  Times  without  end  he  said  he  could  not 
live  otherwise  ;  and  we  all  know  what  the  Swiss  are, 
—  they  cannot  live  out  of  their  own  country.  I  or- 
dered, therefore,  my  solicitor  to  aj)ply  to  all  our 
British  con.suls  in  Switzerland  for  inibrmation  re- 
garding such  a  man,  but  without  success.  I  could 
learn  nothing  either  of  him  or  of  my  j)oor  Mrs. 
Ross.  It  was  now  twelve  years  since  she  had  set  ofl' 
in  that  wild  way,  and  wliether  she  were  alive  or 
dead  God  only  knew.  Spite  of  my  unsuccess,  I 
could  not  give  up  the  search,  and  every  summer  I 
now  spend  on  the  Swiss  Lakes.  1  have  had  a  strong 
persuasion  all  along  that,  some  way  or  other,  1  siiall 
find  them." 

"  Do  you  still,"  I  asked,  "  think  well  of  this  Swi.<s 
pliyaician  V  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  do.  lie  was  with  us  a  great 
deal  during  that  unfortunate  summer  in  Switzer- 
land, and.  though  I  may  not  have  had  the  educa- 
tion of  ladies  now-a-days,  yet  there  is  an  instinctive 
something  in  every  ngbt-meaning  woman's  mind 
that  telLs  her  whether  a  man  is  honest  or  not.  I 
never  sjiw  a  man  who  called  forth  my  entire  reli- 
ance more  than  he  did." 

"  But,"  suggested  I,  "  poor  I^Irs.  Ro«i  cannot  sure- 
ly be  alive,  or  she  woidd  have  sent  for  her  child." 

"  S|H'aking  of  that,"  said  the  old  lady,  suddenly 
altering  her  tone,  "  remind**  n»e  that  what  I  tell  you 
is  in  strict  confidence.  My  |)oor  Cornelia  knows 
nothing  of  all  this.  For  the  world. I  would  not  that 
it  came  to  her  from  a  third  person  !  " 

I  assnred  her  that  there  was  no  danger  of  betray- 


al  from  me ;  imd  tlicn  I  very  naturally  remarked 
that  iklr.  Umberslade  seemed  greatly  taken  by  the 
society  of  his  two  companions,  and  that  I  fancied 
Cornelia  was  esjjecially  the  object  of  his  attentions. 

"  I  am  sorry  lor  it,"  she  said ;  "  Cornelia  has  had 
all  the  attention  on  the  journey.  She  is  very  pretty, 
and  men  are  so  taken  with  pretty  faces.  I  would 
much  rather  you  had  told  me  it  was  Joanna.  Mr. 
Umberslade  is  a  most  respectable  man,  I  find,  and 
nothing  would  please  me  better  than  that  Joanna 
got  a  husband  whilst  accompanying  me.  Cornelia 
will  liave  plenty  of  money;  Joanna,  poor  girl, has 
none." 

After  this  I  became  still  more  interested  in  the 
little  love  affair  which  would  evidently  have  its 
beginning  at  the  Pension  I^atoque.  But  the  young 
Englishman  held  the  balance  very  equally  between 
the  two,  spite  of  my  first  suspicion.  The  truth  was, 
tliat,  brought  up  almost  wholly  in  the  society  of 
men  —  for  he  had  neither  mother  nor  sisters,  and 
his  father  and  the  young  students  at  the  college  had 
been  his  sole  companions  —  this,  his  first  inti-oduc- 
tioii  to  fem;ile  society,  was  very  fascinating,  and 
probably,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  "  he  could  have 
been  happy  with  either." 

Joanna,  however,  thought  with  me,  that  Corne- 
lia was  the  object  of  his#attention.  '*  And  no  won- 
der," said  she,  with  her  unselfish  generosity ;  "  she 
is  so  pretty  and  bewitching !  If  I  were  a  man  I 
should  fall  in  love  with  her." 

Poor  Joanna  !  And  might  not  the  daily  inter- 
course, which  now  became  as  familiar  as  that  of 
brother  and  sister,  be  perilous  also  to  her  peace  of 
mind  ? 

December  was  very  winterly,  and  the  journeys 
to  Paris  were  not  unfretjuently  interrupted. '  But 
scarcely  a  day  i)assed  without  the  young  people 
taking  long  ^valks  and  sjienuing  many  hours  to- 
gether. The  billiard-table  was  now  also  a  great  in- 
doors attraction,  the  two  girls,  Umberslade,  and  M. 
Brunei  being  the  players,  and  I,  for  some  time,  the 
marker,  until  IVIadamo  took  my  place  to  enable  me 
to  complete,  with  Mi-s.  Gunning,  a  lai^e  piece  of 
work  which  we  had  undertaken  together  as  a  Christ- 
mas present  for  her. 

All  was  as  monotonously  quiet  as  possible,  when 
suddenly  an  addition  was  made  to  our  jiarty  by  the 
airival  of  a  Russian  gentleman,  a  Dr.  Nagelowski, 
who  had  been  recommended  here  from  the  Hotel 
Hampton.  At  dinner  he  made  his  a])pearance  :  a 
somewhat  tall,  singularly  spare,  dark-complexioned 
man,  —  an  Italian,  ns  1  should  have  supposed,  — 
whose  black  hair  and  beard  were  matched  by  a  pair 
of  eyes  of  the  same  color.  He  silently  bowed  to  us 
all  as  he  entered,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  the  only  unoccupied  place  ;  and  then,  not 
a  word  spoken  excepting  the  merest  repUes  in 
French,  which  the  progivss  of  the  meal  demanded, 
sliot  round  u{>on  us  the  most  searching  but  rapid 
glances  which  I  ever  encounttM'cd  from  human  vyvs. 

A  more  complete  contrast  to  our  open-hearted, 
outnpoken  young  Englishman  could  not  lie  <on- 
ceived  than  this  Russian;  and  almost  inimediat<dy a 
sort  of  hostility  commenced  between  lliem,  at  le;ust 
as  far  as  UmberHlade  wiis  concerned,  for  whether 
Nagelowski  thought  him  wortli  nion;  than  the  flash 
of  his  eyes,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say. 

Our  new  inmate,  however,  fiirtiidhed  a  perjietual 
subject  of  conversation,  and  Mark  insistecl  upon  it 
that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  or  a  spy,  or  something  that 
was  worse  than  either.  He  had  no  luggage,  or  next 
to  none ;  he  knew  not,  he  •eaid,  how  long  he  should 
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remain  ;  ami  though  he  wore  apparently  very  valu- 
able rings,  yet  his  watch,  as  Mark  assured  us,  was 
not  wortli  ten  shillings.     He  was  decidedly  a  sus- 

S>icious  character.  Madame,  too,  wjis  somewhat  of- 
ended  by  his  eating  next  to  no  animal  food,  and  de- 
clining ordinary  bread,  preferring  instead  a  certain 
kind  of  dry  biscuit  which  he  himself  provided,  and 
which,  according  to  Mark,  constituted  his  luggage. 

"  He  is  a  spy,"  said  Mark,  laughing,  to  the  girls. 
"  He  is  sent  here  to  track  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Gunning. 
Do  you  not  notice  how  those  dark  eyes  of  his  are 
always  casting  furtive  glances  at  her  ?  " 

There  was  no  doubt  about  this.  For  the  three 
first  evenings  this  silent  observation  had  gone  on 
for  about  an  hour  in  the  salon,  not  a  word  being 
spoken  by  him  the  while,  Mrs.  Gunning  herself 
moving  uneasily  under  his  flashing  gaze,  as  if  mag- 
netized by  it.  Excepting  for  this,  and  a  certam 
peculiarity  also  in  his  manner  towards  Cornelia,  and 
which  might  have  been  the  homage  paid  to  her 
beauty,  his  manners  were  very  gentlemanly.  He 
walked  much,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  might,  and 
came  back  only  in  time  for  dinner,  entering  the  salon 
afterwards  as  if  merely  to  study  Mrs.  Gunning, 
glance  at  Cornelia,  and  sigh ;  then,  bidding  us  all 
good  night,  retire  to  his  own  room,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  alone. 

After  he  had  been  with' us  four  or  five  days,  IMark 
and  M.  Brunei  invited  him,  after  dinner,  to  a  game 
at  billiards.  Without  hesitation  the  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  so  great  was  the  mastery  he  dis- 
played in  the  game  that  the  others,  though  they 
both  prided  themselves  on  their  skill,  had  no  chance 
against  him.  The  Frenchman  expressed  his  un- 
bounded admiration. 

"J  have  had  great  practice.  There  is  no  merit, 
therefore,  in  my  skill,"  coolly  replied  he,  laying 
down  the  cue  as  if  intending  to  play  no  more. 

"  In  the  Devil's  name,  who  and  what  are  you  ?  " 
was  on  the  Englishman's  tongue,  but  he  remained 
silent ;  and  the  following  morning  bis  question 
seemed  answered. 

Dr.  Nagelowski,  we  were  informed  by  M.  Brunei, 
ha<l  breakfasted  early,  and  would  be  absent  for  two 
days,  but  upon  Cornelia's  plate  lay  a  note  from  him 
in  his  delicate  French  band. 

"  A  declaration  of  love,"  thought  I.  Umbcrslade 
probably  thought  the  same,  for  he  looked  angry. 

Cornelia,  astonished,  opened  the  note.  It  con-, 
tained  simply  these  words  in  French :  — 

"  MaDK.M018ELLE  ! 

"I  am  an  oculist;  and  clearly  perceiving  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  Gunning's  blindness,  perceive  also 
that  she  can  be  cured.  I  have  treated,  with  suc- 
cess, similar  blindness  of  twenty  years'  duration. 
Hers  is  but  of  a  few  years  ;  cure,  therefore,  is  easy. 
I  ask  no  remuneration.  I  ask  simply  that  she  will 
(;onfide  in  me,  and  remain  under  my  treatment  in  a 
darkened  room,  as  long  as  I  shall  require ;  that  she 
will  eat  no  animal  food;  keep  her  mind  tjuiet;  ac- 
cept me  aa  her  physician,  and  you  as  ber  nurse. 

**  For  the  next  two  days  I  shall  be  absent ;  in  the 
mean  time  she  can  decide. 

"  I  remain,  &c., 

"  Du.  B.  W.  Nagelowski." 

Cornelia  made  no  secret  of  the  communication, 
especially  as  it  unriddled  the  mystery  of  this  sin- 
gular man.  She  and  Joanna  were  delighted  with 
the  benevolence  of  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Umber- 
slade  and  M.  Brunei,  however,  questioned  whether 
the  writer  were  not  a  quack,  who  was  desirous  of 


preying  upon  the  credulity  of  a  wealthy  elderly  lady. 
This  created  a  reaction,  and  it  was  decided  that  M. 
Brunei,  as  the  master  of  the  bouse,  should  require 
to  see  the  pretended  oculist's  diploma  before  he 
allowed  his  aged  inmate  to  put  herself  under  his 
hands.  This  was  thought  a  wise  suggestion,  and  for 
the  present  therefore  it  was  considered  best  not  to 
mention  it  to  Mrs.  Gunning. 

On  his  return,  Dr.  Nagelowski  appeared  no  way 
oficnded  by  the  suspicion  which  the  request  of  M. 
Brunei  implied,  but  he  declared  that  as  an  oculist 
be  had  no  diploma  to  show,  and  that  his  diploma  as 
a  physician  was  at  Aleppo,  where  was  his  home. 
He  had  also,  he  said,  a  second  home  at  Nagelowski, 
in  Russia,  having  received  a  domain  from  the  prince 
of  that  name  in  return  for  curing  the  blindness  of 
his  only  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty.  At  the 
prince's  request  he  had  adopted  the  name  of  Nage- 
lowski, which  had  made  him  a  Russian  subject ;  but, 
having  a  license  to  travel  from  the  Czar,  he  was  al- 
lowed whatever  length  of  absence  he  required,  his 
kind  friend  the  prince  becoming  the  voluntary  stew- 
ard of  his  property. 

This  seemed  so  romantic  and  improbable  a  story 
that  neither  of  his  auditors  liked  to  say  what  they 
thought. 

"  But,  gentlemen,"  continued  he,  showing  the  rings 
on  his  hand,  "  these  also  testify  of  my  ability  as  an 
oculist.  This,"  said  he,  taking  off  one,  "  as  you 
would  see,  could  you  read  the  Russian  inscription, 
was  given  to  me  by  Prince  Michaelovitz  Warasofva 
on  my  having  cured  him  of  chronic  blindness  caused 
by  gout.  And  this  second,  by  the  father  of  my  wife, 
a  merchant  of  Aleppo,  whom  I  cured  of  ophthalmia. 
I  will  leave  them  in  your  hands,  and  beg  you  to  as- 
certain their  value  from  any  jeweller  in  JParis." 

"  No,  no,"  said  both  gentlemen,  returning  the 
rings,  and  for  the  moment  silenced  by  the  frankness 
of  Nagelowski.  Then,  still  suspicious  of  being  im- 
posed upon,  the  Englishman  began, —  "But,"  then 
hesitated. 

"  You  would  inquire,"  remarked  the  Russian,  as 
if  understanding  his  thoughts,  "  what  brought  me 
here  ?  I  will  tell  you.  The  same  impulse  which 
has  taken  me  to  many  other  places.  An  internal 
conviction  that  I  had  a  duty  to  perform.  I  am 
never  mistaken  in  these  impressions.  I  have  had  a 
singular  life,"  continued  he,  after  a  pause  :  "  a  life 
of  many  vicissitudes.  I  have  travelled  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
and  speak  the  languages  of  most ;  and  everywhere 
I  have  found  work  to  do.  I  have  been  kept  for 
weeks  in  some  remote  place,  merely  as  it  seeniod  to 
perfect  the  cure  of  a  beggar,  and  immediately  after- 
wards have  been  the  inmate  of  a  palace,  the  posses- 
sor of  which  has  amply  repaid  me  for  the  cure  of 
his  poor  human  brother.  Once,"  said  he,  smiling, 
"  I  travelled  from  Bessarabia  to  Nancy,  whither  I 
felt  myself  called,  without  a  sou  in  my  ])ocket,  and, 
as  it  appeared,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  blind  trunk- 
maker  ! " 

Again  the  two  inquisitors  felt  their  faith  fail,  and 
Nagelowski  continued  :  "  This  seems  strange  to  you, 
but  it  is  true ;  and  all  the  way  through  that  long 
journey  blind  people,  or  those  becoming  so,  crossed 
my  path.  I  was  enabled  to  aid  them  all,  and  they, 
in  tlielr  turns,  sped  me  on  my  way.  Arrived  at 
Nancy,  however,  I  was  reduced  so  low  as  to  suffer 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  It  was  the  time  of  the  fair, 
and  I  hired  myself  for  the  day  to  a  travelling  hat- 
maker,  and  walked  before  his  booth  with  a  placard 
attached  to  my  breast  on  which  was  conspicuously 
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printed,  •  Donnez  moi  un  vieux  chapeau  !  Je  vom  en 
rendrai  un  next/ pour  5  francs'  It  may  seem  to  you 
humiliating.  But  no  matter.  This  was  what  the  hat- 
seller  gave  me  to  do ;  and  as  he  was  arranging  his 
booth  a  young  man  suffering  from  violent  inflam- 
mation of  tlie  eyes,  caused  by  sumach  poison,  came 
to  exchange  his  old  hat  for  a  new.  This  was  my 
trunk-maker.  It  was  for  him  that  I  had  come  to 
Nancy." 

Both  the  Englishman  and  Frenchman  had  the 
same  thonglits,  which  were  by  no  means  flattering 
to  Nagelowski ;  yet  neither  chose  to  give  them  ut- 
terance. 

Nagelowski  continued :  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  say  no 
more.  If  you  will  listen  to  your  higher  reason,  you 
will  be  convinced  that  I  am  ^no  impostor.  Advise 
Mrs.  Gunning,  however,  as  you  may,  one  thing  is 
certain,  —  she  may  be  cured ;  and  if  she  and  I 
have  been  brought  together  for  that  purpose,  neither 
you  nor  any  one  else  can  prevent  it." 

"  You  are  a  fatalist.  Monsieur,"  said  Brunei. 

"  I  believe  in  God,"  returned  the  Doctor,  with  a 
calm  solenmity,  which,  spite  of  themselves,  affected 
both  his  heai-ers. 

They  consulted  together  for  some  little  time,  after 
which  M.  Brunei,  turning  to  the  Doctor,  said  that  he 
would  advise  Mademoiselle  Cornelia  to  lay  the  mat- 
ter before  her  aged  friend,  and.  she  herself  should 
decide. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mrs.  Gunning  had 
consented  to  put  herself  under  the  Doctor's  hands. 
She  was  much  agitated  at  first,  and  hesitated  on 
account  of  her  Christmas  benefactions  and  charities. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  new  thought  struck  her,  and 
clasping  her  hands  she  exclaimed,  — 

"  Yes  !  But  I  can  do  so  nmch  more  when  I  can 
see ! " 

Dr.  Nagelowski  commenced  his  treatment  at 
once.  Mni.  Gunning  was  removed  from  our  little 
circle,  and  strictly  confined  to  her  own  darkened 
room,  where  her  maid  and  Cornelia  alone  attended 
upon  her.  Joaima,  tlius  left  without  a  female  com- 
panion with  whom  to  read  French  or  to  walk  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Umbei-slade,  now  turned  to  me 
for  help. 

"  Do  stay  in  the  salon  with  your  work,  after 
breakfast,  dear  Misa  Smith,"  she  said,  "  when  Mr. 
Umbersl.ide  hears  me  read  ;  and  do  walk  with  us, 
for  it  looks  so  prudish  if  I  object  to  go,  now  poor 
Cornelia  can  so  rarely  get  out  !  I  know  it  is  a 
great  di8ai)pointiucnt  to  him  that  he  is  obliged  only 
to  have  my  company ;  and  it  is  very  good  of  him  to 
continue  the  reading  and  the  walks.  But  I  wish 
you  would  be  with  us.  I  am  sure  he  would  like  it 
bettor." 

I  made  myself,  thiireforc,  the  third  in  the  walks 
Rn<l  the  R'adings,  and  all  went  on  very  agreeably 
ibr  about  ten  days,  which  brought  us  considerably 

itast  the  middle  of  the  month.  In  the  mean  time, 
iflrs.  Gunning  in  her  darkened  room  made  no  com- 
plaints. We  w«Te  all  allowed  to  visit  her  daily,  pro- 
vided only  that  we  wore  (juii't,  brought  her  no  dis- 
turbing news,  and  did  not  remain  too  long.  Tlie 
Doctor  hiuKsvlf  did  not  spend  much  time  with  his 
patient,  but  that  little  produced  the  deepest  effect 
both  u|K)n  her  and  Cornelia. 

He  has  fascinated  those  two  women,  thought  I  to 
myself,  and  the  others  said  the  same.  Cornelia,  at 
his  desir*',  walked  daily  for  an  hour,  but  she  pre- 
ferred walking  with  him  ratlicr  than  with  her  former 
companions. 

"  You  do  not  know  Dr.  Nagelowski  as  well  as  I 


do,"  was  her  answer  to  our  reproaches.  "  He  un- 
derstands everything,  down  to  the  smallest  objects 
in  creation.  I  never  heard  any  sermon  like  many 
things  that  he  says.  And  then  he  is  so  humble  and 
so  deeply  pious !  And,  do  you  know,"  continued 
she  with  enthusiasm,  "  he  has  other  patients  be- 
sides dear  Mrs.  Gunning.  One  a  poor  man  at  Ver- 
sailles, who  used  to  worK  in  the  gardens  of  the  pal- 
ace. He  was  stone  blind,  and  Dr.  Nagelowski  is 
creating  a  new  pupil  in  one  eye,  so  that  he  will  see 
quite  well  in  time.  And  you  should  only  hear  him 
describe  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  —  you  would 
never  forget  it !  And  he  has  another  patient,  a 
poor  woman  at  St.  Martin,  to  whom  he  goes  twice 
a  week.  We  used  to  wonder,  you  know,  why  he 
went  there  so  regularly  ;  and  it  is  only  for  this  work 
of  mercy.  I  am  so  glad  that  dear  Mi-s.  Gunning 
and  I  have  come  to  know  hiin  so  well;  and  it  does 
her  good  to  hear  uU  I  can  tell  her  about  him." 

There  was  no  doubt  but  what  he  had  gained  a 
powerful  ascendency  over  both  their  minds,  and  this 
probably  might  secretly  influence  the  cure.  I  had 
heard  of  mesmerism,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 
I  now,  therefore,  thought  it  possible  that  mesmerism 
had  something  to  do  in  this  ciise,  for  ^Ii-s.  Gunning 
spoke  of  the  Doctor  laying  his  hand  upon  her  eyes, 
and  the  wonderfully  soothing  effect  which  was 
thereby  produced.  "  I  believe,  too,"  she  said,  "  that 
he  prays  a  great  deal,  for  he  never  speaks,  often  for 
an  hour  together,  and  keeps  laying  his  hands  on  my 
eyes  and  my  head,  and  all  the  time  I  feel  also  as  if 
I  must  pray." 

There  was  no  outward  operation  performed  on 
Mrs.  Gunning's  eyes,  —  nothing  but  a  delicate,  im- 
palpable powder  occasionally  injected  under  the 
lids.  Mental  suffering  the  Doctor  said  had  caused 
the  blindness,  and  all  that  was  needed  for  the  res- 
toration was  rest,  total  absence  of  light,  and  soothing 
palliatives. 

Mrs.  Gunning  was  vcr}'  grateful  to  her  physician, 
and  inquired  what  she  should  do  for  him  at  Christ- 
mas. She  had,  however,  already  commissioned  M. 
Brunei  to  purchase  in  Paris  a  handsome  gold  watch, 
suitable  for  the  use  of  an  oculist,  whose  delicate 
practice  required  the  measurement  of  seconds  ;  for 
the  Doctor's  watch,  as  we  all  knew,  was  a  very  infe- 
rior silver  one.  But  beyond  this,  of  which  of  course 
he  was  to  know  nothing  until  after  dinner  on  Christ- 
mas day,  she  asked  him,  as  she  would  have  asked  a 
favorite  child,  what  he  wished  for  most. 

He  smiled,  and  ivplied  as  the  child  might  have 
done,  that  he  should  like  a  plum-pudding.  He  had 
heard  much  of  English  plum-pudding,  out  as  yet 
had  never  tasted  it.  'fhat  was  the  indulgence 
which  he  desired  from  jNIrs.  Gunning. 

The  order  came  down  .to  Madame  Brunei  from 
the  darkened  room,  that  there  must  be  an  English 
plnm-pudding  for  Christmas  day.  Madame,  how- 
ever, neither  in  her  own  person  nor  that  of  her  cook 
knew  more  about  making  a  plum-pudding  tluin  a 
Hottentot,  and  the  momentous  business  was  venr 
cheerfully  undertaken  by  Joanna  and  myself,  Mark 
Umbcrslade  volunteering  his  help.  He  would  chop 
suet,  stone  raisins,-  or  do  anything;  he  was,  he  said, 
a  perfect  a<lppt  in  such  culinary  operations.  The 
ingredients,  therefore,  were  in  hand,  and  we  three 
were  to  begin  our  work  immediately  afler  breakfast, 
on  the  morning  before  Christmas  day.  But  now  a 
very  unexpected  interruption  occurred.  Umber- 
slade  had  breakfasted  early,  and  was  invisible.  Jo- 
anna looked  strangely  excited,  and  could  eat  noth- 
ing herself,  and  as  soon  as  the  Doctor,  Monsieur, 
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and  Mad;une  had  left  the  room,  begged  to  speak 
with  me. 

She  was  all  in  a  tremble,  and  seemed  ready  to  cry. 
*'  O  Miss  Smith,"  she  said,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Mr. 
Umberslade  has  just  sent  me  this  note.  It  is  a  very 
charming  note,  and  you  know  what  a  good  fellow  he 
ig- — but  I  never  thought  he  was  in  love  with  me! 
I  know  that  dear  Cornelia  loves  him,  and  I  always 
thought  he  was  so  fond  of  her.  It  was  quite  nat- 
ural, you  know,  and  I  am  so  accustomed  to  people 
E referring  her,  to  their  shaking  hands  with  me  and 
K)king  all  the  time  at  her ! " 
"  But  you  like  him  yourself,  dear  Joanna,"  I  said, 
remembering  Mrs.  Gunning's  wish  that  this  might 
be  the  course  of  events. 

"  O  yes,"  said  she,  looking  very  bashful  and  very 
pretty,  her  face  crimson  with  blushes.  "  But  only 
think  if  dearest  Cornelia  loves  him !  I  could  never 
accept  him  and  make  her  miserable,  so  sweet  and 
good  as  she  is ! " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Cornelia, 
looking  very  much  excited  and  very  happy  at  the 
same  time,  rushed  forward,  and,  throv/ing  her  arms 
round  Joanna's  neck,  exclaimed,  — 

"  O,  you  darling !  He  has  made  j^ou  an  offer,  has 
he  not  V  And  you  won't  refuse  him  ?  Miss  Smith, 
you  won't  let  her  refuse  him  V  " 

"But  how  did  you  know?"  asked  Joanna,  as- 
toni.«!hed. 

"  Dr.  Nagelowski  told  us  he  was  sure  it  was  so ; 
and  we  are  so  pleased ;  and  dear  Mrs.  Gunning 
senda  licr  love  to  you,  and  hopes  you  won't  refuse 
him.  Think  what  news  this  will  be  to  write  home  ! " 
"  But,"  said  Joanna,  "  I  am  so  astonished  !  I  al- 
ways thought  it  was  you  that  he  liked,  —  that  seemed 
so  much  more  natural ! " 

"  No,  it  is  all  right,"  returned  Cornelia,  and  then 
sprang  from  the  room  so  hastily  that  I  might  have 
Ku.<pccted  some  deep  feeling  as  the  motive,  had  I  not 
seen  her  rush  forward  to  Umberslade,  who  was 
entering  the  house,  and  seizing  his  hand,  overwhelm 
him  with  such  hearty  congratulations  as  showed  in 
what  spirit  Joanna's  liiends  were  prepared  to  receive 
him. 

After  this  the  compounding  of  the  pudding  was  a 
very  tardy  operation.  Fii-st,  the  lovers  had  to  take 
a  walk  together.  Later  in  the  day,  Mark  had  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Gunning,  when  it  was  decided 
that  immediately  on  the  new  year  he  should  return, 
to  England  and  pay  a  visit  to  Joanna's  family.  Of 
his  own  father's  approbation  he  liad  no  doubt.  To 
a  certain  extent  he  was  independent  of  his  father ; 
and  now  it  came  out,  to  our  agreeable  surprise,  that 
he  was  possessed  of  very  considerable  landed  proper- 
ty, inherited  from  his  mother,  so  that  Joanna  would, 
as  tJie  world  sajs,  marry  fextremely  well. 

This  important  business  now  dismissed,  I  hastened 
to  the  Chri.'stmas  dinner. 

Everybody  was  in  the  best  spirits  possible.  This 
love-affair  seemed  to  have  united  us  all  wonderfully, 
and  diffused  a  general  sentiment  of  joy.  The  only 
regret  was  that  Mrs.  Gunning  could  not  sit  down 
•with  us.  But  the  Doctor  reported  her  progress  to 
be  most  satisfactory.  Cornelia's  services  were,  how- 
ever, to  bo  dispensed  with,  which  was  necessary,  as 
she  had  the  gold  watch,  with  presents  abo  for  every 

Eerson  in  the  house,  in  her  charge,  which  were  to 
e  given  later  in  the  evening. 
The  soup  was  finished,  and  several  other  courses, 
not  a  mor.-icl  of  which  the  Doctor  would  taste,  reserv- 
injT  himself,  as  he  said,  for  the  plum-pudding,  when 
Jules,  the  servant,  whispering  somethmg  to  Si.  Bru- 


nei, that  gentleman  left  the  table.  Several  minutes 
elapsed,  and  Mr.  Umberslade  was  then  called  away. 
Something,  evidently  was  the  matter.  Madame 
turned  pale;  neither  I  nor  the  girls  felt  as  if  we 
could  proceed  with  our  dinner,  and  the  Doctor 
made  a  little  joke  over  his  yet  untouched  knife  and 
fork,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  out  the  siege  much 
longer.  Presently  the  important  English  dish  made 
its  appearance.  A  most  successful  attempt,  —  with 
its  holly  crown  and  surrounding  sea  of  blue  llame. 
Madame  giving  a  little  scream  at  the  sight  of  this 
fiery  element,  the  Doctor  blew  it  out,  and  the  lady 
laying  a  handsome  slice  in  a  plate,  Jules  placed  it 
before  the  oculist  Before,  however,  the  slightest 
moi-sel  had  reached  his  hps,  M.  Brunei  stood  behind 
his  chair,  and,  with  a  strangely  mysterious  look, 
begged  to  speak  with  him.  The  Doctor  laid  down 
his  fork  and  spoon,  and  the  two  went  out.  Every- 
body was  in  the  utmost  alarm.  M.  Brunei,  know- 
ing this  would  be  the  case,  put  his  head  in  at  the 
door  again  and  begged  every  one  to  remain  quiet, 
and  they  should  know  everything  presently. 

This,  perhaps,  made  matters  worse.  Had  some 
dreadful  accident  occurred,  —  something  awful  and 
mysterious  ?  The  deepest  silence  prevailed  amongst 
us,  and  we  heard,  in  our  listening  suspense,  torrents 
of  rain  pouring  down  outside,  and  several  voices 
speaking  earnestly  in  the  corridor. 

After  a  minute  or  two,  Madame,  unable  to  restrain 
her  curiosity,  arose  to  leave  the  room,  but  just  then 
carriage-wheels  were  henrd  to  drive  away,  and 
Mark  Umberslade  entered,  with  a  strangely  scared 
expression  of  countenance. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  mixture  of  consternation 
and  distress  with  which  we  listened  to  what  he  then 
hurriedly  related. 

The  police  had  arrived  from  Paris  for  the  arrest 
of  a  certain  Hcrr  Dr.  Witzkind,  a  soi-disant  Swiss, 
who  was  implicated  in  some  murderous  plot  of  a 
political  character,  which  was  just  discovered  in  the 
capital.  M.  Brunei  had  expostulated  and  remon- 
strated, but  what  could  people  do  against  the  police  ? 
This  Witzkind  had  been  traced  to  the  Hotel  Hamp- 
ton, and  now  they  had  followed  him  here.  We 
were  so  painfully  alFected,  —  I  and  the  girls,  —  that 
we  could  not  speak ;  and  Umberslade  continued : 
"  The  police  had  possession  of  the  Doctor's  effects, 
even  before  he  was  called  out.  And  precious  few 
effects  there  were  !  Just  a  change  Oi"  linen  in  his 
valise,  no  papers  to  speak  of,  and  his  bag  of  biscuits. 
Brunei  and  1  liave  had  many  doubts  of  nim  !  But, 
however,  I  was  so  sorry  to  see  him,  —  the  man  who 
had  been  so  happy  Avith  us  here,  —  hurried  off  in 
that  miserable  way  in  this  cold  weather,  with  noth- 
ing but  that  thin  great-coat  of  his,  that  I  threw  in 
my  warm  railway  rug,  —  and  I  hope  he  '11  have  the 
comfort  of  it,  —  though  I  am  afraid  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  our  Nagelowski." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  O,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
you  talk  in  that  way,  Mr.  Umberslade  !  "  exclaimed 
Cornelia,  indignantly,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"  And  wliat  did  he  say  ?  "  I  inquired. 
"  He  received  the  arrest,"  returned  Umberslade, 
"  with  apparent  astonishment,  and  said  that  it  was 
a  mistake.  '  Had  he  been  in  Italy  lately  ? '  they 
asked.  '  Yes.'  '  In  Poland  ?  '  '  Not  for  the  last 
two  years.'  They  insisted  on  seeing  his  papers. 
They  had  them  already  in  their  possession.  He 
then  bethought  him  that  he  had  a  letter  of  a  very 
lale  date  from  I^I.  le  Marquis  Bonneville,  Ministre 
das  Arts  Liberaux,  residing  at  Versailles,  which 
would  prove  who  he  was,  and  how  totally  in  error 
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they  were.  He  vras  allowed  to  look  over  his  pajjcrs, 
but  the  letter  could  uot  be  found.  M.  Brunei  said 
everything  |>ossible  in  his  favor,  but  to  no  purpose, 
and  determined,  therelbre,  to  accompany  him  to 
Paris.  He  begged  me  to  excuse  him  to  you,  Ma- 
dame." 

"  He  has  done  quite  right.  I  would  have  gone 
myself  if  he  had  not,"  said  Madame,  with  a  generous 
sympathy.     "  That  Paris  police  is  ajfreuse." 

"  And  the  Doctor's  last  words  were,"  continued 
Umberslade,  "  that  this  unfortunate  an-est  should  be 
strictly  kept  fVom  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Gunning, 
on  wliose  nervous  system  it  might  otherwise  produce 
the  most  unfavorable  ell'ects." 

"  But  did  he  acknowledge  to  the  name  of  Witz- 
kind  ?  "  said  I. 

"  He  said,"  returned  Mark,  "  that  his  family  name 
was  Wittekind,  but  that  he  was  now  a  Russian  sub- 
ject by  patrimony,  and  had  become  Nagelowski  at 
the  instance  of  the  prince  of  that  name.  He  had 
told  JL  Achillo  and  myself  the  same  story  already." 

This  information  stai'tlcd  me  as  much  as  any  other 
part  of  this  strange  occurrence.  This,  then,  was 
unquestionably  Mrs.  Gunning's  Swiss  physician,  Dr. 
Wittekind !  But,  remembenng  her  injunction  tliat 
the  sad  fate  of  her  mother  should  not  be  revealed  to 
Cornelia,  I  stifled  my  surprise,  and  cogitated  silently 
on  this  second  part  of  this  mysterious  story. 

No  plum-pudding  was  eaten  that  day.  We  had 
all  received  a  blow  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
recover,  and  the  Christmas  day  ended  amid  the 
deepest  anxiety  and  gloom. 

All  knowledge,  however,  of  this  occurrence  was 
kept  from  Mrs.  Gunning.  Her  maid,  who  spoke 
not  a  word  of  French,  was  in  her  room  during  the 
arrest,  and  Cornelia  timply  told  her  that  the  Doctor 
had  been  suddenly  summoned  to  Paris  from  the  din- 
ner-table ;  thtrt'fore,  that  her  pix>sent  to  him  could 
not  be  given.  The  eifect,  however,  on  Cornelia  her- 
self was  the  most  painfully  distressing  possible.  She 
asserted  the  innocence  of  Dr.  Nagelowski  in  the 
strongest  terms,  wept  indignantly  at  what  seemed 
to  her  the  ungenerous  suspicion  of  Umberslade,  and 
was  80  elo(|uent  in  his  defence,  from  the  internal 
conviction  of  her  own  mind  and  the  nobility,  piety, 
and  purity  of  his  character,  that  I  also  took  comfort 
and  believed  him  innocent. 

That  was,  nevertheless,  a  miserable  night  to  us  all, 
as  may  be  supposed.  The  next  day,  Umbei-slade 
took  the  calcche  to  meet  the  afternoon  train  at  Ver- 
sailles, by  which  M.  Brunei  had  promised  to  return, 
and,  as  we  hoped,  accompanied  by  Nagelowski. 

At  tliree  o'clock,  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard 
approaching,  and  all  rushed  out  to  sec  if  the  signal 
of  good  news,  in  the  sh&ivi  of  Mark's  white  jiocket- 
handkerchief,  was  waving  fix<m  the  window.  The 
calecho  was  coming  up  the  long  avenue  which  led  to 
the  house,  and  Mark,  sitting  i)y  Jules,  was  waving 
his  handkerchief  with  all  his  might. 

''  Thank  Goil ! "  exclaimed  Cornelia,  her  eyes  full 
of  tear.^,  and  clasping  her  hands  together  till  her 
slender  fnigers  seemed  rigid  as  marl)le. 

"  All '«  well !  all  *s  well  T "  shouted  ilark  as  they 
drove  up. 

M.  Brunei  leapt  out,  and  hold  open  the  carrlagiv 
door  with  an  air  of  extreme  deference.  A  stout, 
rather  imjiortiint  personage  alighted,  followed  by 
the  thin,  pale  Dr.  Nacelowski  in  his  threadbare 
great-coiit.  It  was  the  Marquis  de  Bonneville,  who 
had  acc-oinpanied  his  friend  to  establish  his  Inno- 
cence with  the  ladies  of  the  Pension  I^itoque.  It 
had  all  been  an  error,  and  the  Doctor  had  received 


the  amplest  apologies  from  the  police.  Everybody 
was  in  joy.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  wo 
never  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  Doctor.  He  only 
was  calm.  As  to  Monsieur  le  Marquis  we  could  not 
make  enough  of  him,  and  he  promised  to  stay  and 
eat  the  Christmas  fare  of  yesterday  with  us  to-day. 
Whilst  a  tumult  of  joy  reigned  below  staurs,  Nage- 
lowski was  sitting  by  the  large  chair  of  his  patient 
with  his  hand  on  her  eyes,  silent,  as  if  gathered  into 
the  mysterious  innermost  of  life  to  derive  thence 
healing  for  her  bhndness,  whilst  Cornelia,  on  her 
knees  in  the  darkened  room,  poured  out  her  heart 
in  tlianksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  her  friend  and 
the  estabhshment  of  his  innocence. 

Christmas  fare  was  a^ain  on  the  table,  and  Na- 
gelowski enjoyed  this  time  in  quietness  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  English  plum-pudding. 

One  fine  day  during  the  Christmas  week  the 
Doctor  asked  me  to  walk  with  him.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  his  poor  patient  at  St.  Martin,  nnd 
Cornelia,  who  knew  I  wished  to  have  some  conver- 
sation with  him,  had  obtained  for  me  this  invitation. 
He  had  now  received  from  ]Mrs.  Gunning  the  valu- 
able gold  watch,  which  he  used  in  attendance  on 
her,  otherwise  the  old  silver  one  still  remained  in 
his  waistcoat  for  all  ordinary  consultation.  I  de- 
termined therefore  to  make  this  the  groundwork  on 
which  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Gunning's 
deep  interest  in  him  as  the  former  Dr.  Wittekind, 
which  I  had  no  doubt  must  be  as  familiar  to  him  as 
to  myself. 

Accordingly,  in  reply  to  my  observation  regard- 
ing the  old  watch,  he  said  that  it  had  a  value  to 
him  beyond  that  of  gold  or  silver,  having  been  left 
to  him  by  a  dear-  ana  never-to-be-forgotten  friend. 

"  By  the  mother  of  Cornelia  Ross  ?  "  I  asked,  ven- 
turing this  guess,  which  at  the  moment  suggested 
itself. 

For  once  the  Doctor  was  taken  by  surprise.  He 
suddenly  stopped  and,  flashing  upon  me  his  dark 
eyes,  asked  what  I  knew  of  the  mother  of  Cornelia 
Ross? 

Believing  that  this  could  be  no  betrayal  of  confi- 
dence, I  now  told  him  exactly  what  I  had  heard 
from  Mrs.  Gunning ;  told  him  the  strong  regard 
wliich  she  entertained  for  him,  but  that  during  the 
life  of  her  husband  she  was  unable  to  act  from  her 
own  impulses  ;  of  the  suppressed  sorrow  and  anxiety 
of  years  which  had  doubtless  produced  her  blind- 
ness, and  of  the  exertions  which  she  had  made  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  lost 
Mrs.  R(M3,  and  of  her  faithful  motherly  love  to  her 
child,  whom  she  had  now  adopted. 

Nagelowski  heard  me  in  hilenee,  nor  did  he  reply 
for  some  time.  At  length  he  briefly  related  that, 
on  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  he  had  left  Ge- 
neva and  gone  to  Italy,  intending,  in  his  excite- 
ment, to  throw  himself  into  the  It^dian  struggle  for 
liberty.  Unaware  of  Cornelia's  intention  of  leaving 
her  English  friends  —  which  apjwared  to  have  been 
a  sudden  impulse — he  could  make  no  preparation 
for  her  reception  ;  and  she,  waiting  in  Paris  for  let- 
ters from  him  in  Geneva,  which  of  course  never 
came,  found  herself  in  the  most  painful  straits  of 
disappointment  and  destitution.  There,  falling 
sick,  she  was  fortunately  removed  to  the  HOtel 
Dieu,  where  she  received  the  best  care  and  atten- 
tion. The  outbreak  in  Italy  being  unsuccessful, 
and  some  disseosions  occurrinj'  amongst  the  leaders, 
the  Doctor's  mind  was  suddenly,  and  as  he  believed 
through  Divine  agency,  turned  to  the  study  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.    This  led  him  again  to  Paris,  and 
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there,  in  the  first  paper  he  took  up,  he  read  an  ad- 
vertisement from  the  Sisters  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
praying  "  Bruno  VV.,"  whom  he  recwrnized  as  him- 
self^ "  to  visit  his  dyin^  friend."  Thus  lie  found 
Cornelia.  The  Sisters  nad  faithfully  and  lovingly 
nursed  her.  But  he  came  only  to  receive  her  last 
breath,  and  this  old  silver  watch  as  her  sole  effects. 
lie  buried  her  at  Montmartre,  in  a  grave  which  he 
reserved  in  perpetuity,  and  which  he  never  ftiiled  to 
visit  whenever  he  found  himself  in  Paris. 

The  sad  end  of  Cornelia  embittered  him  still  more 
a<]jainst  the  Gunnings,  both  husband  and  wii'e,  and, 
as  he  confessed,  there  had  been  times  when  he 
would  have  given  half  his  days  to  have  been  re- 
venged upon  them.  In  proportion  as  his  love  had 
l)ecn  fervent  for  Cornelia,  so  was  his  hatred  towards 
those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  death  and  the 
shipwreck  of  his  dearest  hopes. 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay  it,  saith 
the  Lord,"  sprang  to  my  mind,  and  I  repeated  the 
words. 

Nagelowski  remained  some  minutes  silent,  then 
he  said,  in  his  usually  calm  tone  :  "  Very  true.  I 
was  undisciplined.  I  was  very  slow  in  learning 
that  I  must  be  led  and  guided  by  a  Power  beyond 
myself.  It  was  under  this  influence  that  I  came  to 
the  Pension  Latoque,  to  find  here  Mrs.  Gunning 
and  the  daughter  of  my  lost  Cornelia.  I  then  saw 
how  omnipotent  are  God's  Love  and  Mercy,  and 
that  He  will  not  allow  us  to  work  excepting  in  His 
own  way ! " 

A  few  more  words,  and  I  have  done.  Umber- 
slade  returned  to  England  the  first  week  in  January. 
He  was  received  by  his  father  and  Joanna's  family 
with  the  utmost  delight  and  satisfaction.  In  May 
the  wedding  was  to  take  place ;  and  early  in  March, 
being  then  desirous  of  returning  to  England,  I  ac- 
companied Joanna,  at  Mrs.  Gunning's  request,  to 
Paris,  where  her  mother  met  her,  and  where  the 
hundred  pounds  which  she  received  from  the  old 
lady  for  her  trousseau  was  in  part  laid  out 

There  is  little  more  to  say  of  them,  especially  as 
Mark  Umberslade's  model  farm  in  Norfolk,  where 
he  and  his  happy  Joanna  and  their  increasing  fam- 
ily reside,  is  so  well  known  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  scientific  agriculture. 

Of  our  other  friends  I  must  say  a  word  or  two. 
When  Joanna  and  I  left  in  March,  Mrs.  Gimning 
was  beginning  dimly  to  discern  objects.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer  her  sight  was  fully  restored  ;  and 
the  Doctor,  who  had  now  left  the  Pension,  except- 
ing for  occasional  visits,  induced  them  to  accompany 
him  to  Aleppo  on  a  visit  to  his  wife,  whom  they 
found  a  very  accomplished  and  amiable  woman,  and 
who  received  Cornelia  with  warm  affection  as  the 
adopted  daughter  of  her  husband.  Here  they  re- 
mained till  the  following  spring,  and  then,  accom- 
Canied  by  Madame  Nagelowski,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
•octor's  Russian  property,  whicli  is  situated  in  a 
very  fine  country  north  of  the  Crimea.  Here  they 
were  received  by  the  young  Prince  with  unbounded 
hospitality.  His  father  wa.><  then  lately  dead,  and 
he  appeared  to  regard  Dr.  Nagelowski  with  the  af- 
fection of  a  son. 

I  have  heard  of  them  twice  since  then  from  Jo- 
anna. First,  when  she  received  from  Cornelia  a 
valuable  bracelet,  a  present  from  the  Russian  Prince 
to  whom  she  was  that  day  united.  After  this  mar- 
riage, Mrs.  Gunning  resided  with  Madame  Nage- 
lowski on  her  husband'^  Russian  property,  the  two 
ladies  having  become  attached  as  sisters.   'The  next 


news  Joanna  sent  me  was,  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Nagelowski  were  then  spending  a  year  in 
England,  with  their  two  beautiful  children  ;  that 
the  Prince  was  desirous  of  studying  agriculture  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  that  Mark  was  his 
great  authority. 

Mrs.  Gunning  and  Madame  Nagelowski  are  well 
and  happy;  and  the  Doctor  —  still  following  the  in- 
ternal guide,  though  it  now  seldom  leads  him  far 
from  home  —  is  always  doing  good. 


THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 

BY   MISS   THACKERAY, 

ACTBOB  OF    "THK   STORT   OF   KLIZABKH." 

CHAPTER   XV. 

IN  THE  TWILIGHT  AT   LAMBSWOLD. 

It  seems  that  there  were  many  things  of  which 
Fontaine  was  unconscious.  Catherine  never  dared 
to  trust  him  with  the  secret  of  Dick's  engagement  to 
Reino  Chrdtien.  This  was  too  valuable  a  piece  of 
gossip  to  be  confided  to  the  worthy  maire's  indiscre- 
tion. The  country  people  talked  a  little  ;  but  they 
were  all  used  to  Mademoiselle  Chretien's  odd  inde- 
pendent wa)-3,  and  after  Dick  had  been  gone  some 
weeks  they  appeared  for  a  time  to  trouble  their 
heads  no  more  about  him. 

But  Richard  Butler  reached  home,  more  than  ever 
determined  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  as  the 
saying  goes.  Heine's  good  by  and  last  bright  look 
seemed  to  give  him  courage.  What  would  he  not 
do  for  her  sake  ? 

•Her  knight  in  ancient  times  would  have  gone  out 
valiantly,  prepared  to  conquer  dragons,  fierce  giants, 
monsters  of  land  and  sea.  The  only  fierce  dragon  in 
Butler's  way  was  the  kind  old  man  at  Lambswold ;  and 
yet,  somehow,  he  thought  he  would  rather  encounter 
many  dragons,  poisonous  darts,  fiery  tails  and  all. 
But  then  he  thought  again  of  Reine  standing  in  the 
sunset  glorj^,  in  all  her  sweet  nobility,  and  a  gentle 
look  came  into  Dick's  own  face.  Women  who  have 
the  rare  gifts  of  great  beauty  may  well  cherish  it, 
and  be  grateful  to  Heaven.  With  the  unconscious 
breath  of  a  moment,  they  can  utter  all  that  is  in 
them.  Tliey  have  said  it  at  once,  forever,  while 
others  are  struggling  for  words,  toiling  with  effort, 
■trying  in  vain  to  break  the  bonds  whidi  fetter  them 
so  cruelly.  What  sermon,  what  text,  is  like  that  of 
a  tender  heart,  speaking  silently  in  its  own  beauty 
and  purity,  and  conscious  only  of  the  meaning  of  its 
own  sincerity  ?  What  words  can  speak  so  eloquent- 
ly as  the  clear  sweet  eyes  looking  to  all  good,  all 
love,  all  trust,  encouraging  with  their  tender  smile  ? 

Queen's  walk  did  not  look  so  deserted  as  the  other 
more  fai^hionable  parts  of  London.  The  dirty  little 
children  had  not  left  town.  The  barges  were  sail- 
ing bv  ;  the  garden-door  was  set  wide  open.  The 
housekeeper  let  him  in,  smiling,  in  her  best  cap. 
Mr.  Beamish  was  away,  she  told  him,  in  Durham 
with  his  father,  who  was  recovering,  poor  gentleman. 
Tliere  were  a  great  many  letters  waiting  on  tlie  'all- 
table,  she  said.  Dick  pulled  a  long  face  at  tlie  piles 
of  cheap-looking  envelopes  directed  very  low  down, 
with  single  initial-letters  upon  the  seals.  Mrs.  Bus- 
by had  cleaned  down  and  rubbed  up  the  old  stair- 
case to  shining  pitch.  The  studio,  too,  looked  very 
clean  and  cool  and  comfortable.  Everybody  was 
away.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hervey  Butler  were  at  Brigh- 
ton, and  Mr.  Charles  Butler  had  not  been  up  in 
town  for  some  time ;  Mr.  Beamish  had  desired  all  his 
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letters  to  be  forwarclcd  to  Durham  ;  he  was  coming 
back  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  his  father. 

Everybody  knows  the  grateful,  restful  feeling  of 
cominj:  home  after  a  holiday ;  crowded  hotels,  fierce 
landladioM*  extortions,  excursions,  all  disappear  up 
the  chiuiney ;  everything  looks  clean  and  comfort- 
able ;  the  confusion  of  daily  life  is  put  to  rights  for 
a  time,  and  one  seems  to  sUirt  afresh.  Mrs.  Busby 
had  had  the  carpets  beat,  slie  said,  and  dinner  would 
he  quite  ready  at  six.  Dick,  who  was  not  sorry  to 
have  an  excuse  to  stay  where  he  was  and  to  put  off 
the  announcement  he  had  in  his  mind,  wrote  a  few 
wonis  to  Lambswold,  saying  that  he  would  come 
down  in  a  week  or  two,  iis  soon  as  he  had  finished  a 
picture  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  Tracy. 

For  some  weeks  Dick  worked  very  hard  ;  harder 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  before.  "  I  gup- 
pose  the  figures  upon  my  canvas  have  come  there 
somehow  out  of  my  brain,"  he  wrote  to  Reine,  "  but 
they  seem  to  have  an  odd  distinct  life  of  their  own, 
so  that  I  am  sometimes  almost  frightened  at  my  own 
performance."  The  picture  he  was  painting  was  a 
melancholy  one  ;  a  wash  of  brown  transparent  sea,  a 
mist  of  gray  sky,  and  some  black-looking  figures  com- 
ing across  the  shingle,  carrying  a  drowned  man.  A 
woman  and  a  child  were  plodding  dully  alongside. 
It  w;is  unlike  any  of  the  pictures  Butler  had  ever 
painted  before.  There  was  no  attempt  at  detail,  ev- 
erything was  vague  and  undetermined,  but  the  waves 
came  springing  in,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a 
sunliglit  behind  the  mist.  .  .  .  Sometimes  he  fell  in- 
to utter  despondency  over  his  work,  plodding  on  at 
it  as  he  did  day  after  day  with  no  one  to  speak  to, 
or  to  encourage  him  ;  but  he  struggled  on,  and  at 
last  said  to  himself  one  day,  that,  with  all  its  faults 
and  incompleteness,  there  was  more  true  stuff  in  it 
than  in  anything  he  had  yet  produced. 

One  day  Dick  received  a  short  note  in  his  Uncle 
Charles's  careful  handwriting.  "  When  are  you 
coming  down  here  ?  "  the  old  man  wrote.  "  I  have 
not  been  well,  or  I  should  have  been  up  to  town.  I 
suppose  you  could  paint  here  as  well  as  in  your 
stuuio  or  under  Matilda's  auspices  ?  but  this  place 
is  dismal,  and  silent,  and  empty,  and  has  no  such  a^ 
tractions  as  those  which,  from  all  accounts,  Tracy 
seems  to  hold  out,  so  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I 
do  not  see  you.  Mundy  takes  very  good  care  of 
me.  If  I  really  want  you  I  will  send  for  you. 
Yoars,  —  C.  B." 

"  What  has  he  heard  ?  "  thought  Dick,  when  he 
read  the  note.  "  Who  can  have  told  him  anything  ? 
Is  he  vexed  or  only  out  of  spirits  ?  "  Butler  felt  ne 
must  go  of  course.  It  was  tiresome,  now  that  he 
was  just  getting  into  the  swing,  and  doing  the  first 
piece  which  was  worth  the  canvas  upon  which  it 
was  painted.  As  for  taking  his  picture  there,  Dick 
was  more  afraid  of  his  uncle's  sarcastic  little  com- 
pliments than  of  any  amount  of  criticism  ;  and  be- 
sides, there  was  no  knowing  what  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  their  meeting.  lie  would  go  down  and  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  tell  him  his  story,  and  then  if  he 
were  not  turned  out  forever,  it  would  bo  time 
enough  to  see  about  transporting  the  canva.s. 

Dick  took  his  ticket  in  a  somewhat  injured  frame 
of  mind.  All  the  way  down  in  the  railway  car- 
riage, he  was  rehearsing  the  scene  that  was  to  take 
place  ;  —  he  took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  going  over 
It  again  and  again.  iSometiines  he  turned  himself 
out  of  doors,  sometimes  he  conjured  up  Charles 
Butler's  harsh  little  sarcastic  laugh,  sneering  and 
disowning  him.  Once  he  saw  himself  a  traitor 
abandoning  Reine  for  the  sake  of  the  bribe :  but  no, 


that  was  impossible  ;  that  was  the  only  thing  which 
could  not  happen.  When  he  got  to  the  station  he  had 
to  hire  the  (ly,  as  he  was  not  expected,  and  to  drive 
along  the  lanes.  They  were  damp  and  rotting  with 
leaves  :  gray  mists  came  rolling  along  the  furrows  5 
a  few  belated  birds  were  singing  an  autumnal  song. 

"  They  say  the  old  gentleman  's  a-breaking  up 
fast,"  said  the  llyman  cheerfully,  as  he  dismounted 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  muddy  hills.  "  He  's  not  an 
old  man,  by  no  means  yet,  but  my  mis.si3  she  sec 
him  go  by  la^t  Sunday  for'niglit,  and  says  she  to  me 
just  so,  '  Why,'  says  she,  '  old  Mr.  Butler  ain't  half 
tlie  man  he  wer'  in  the  spring-time.'  " 

Dick  could  not  help  feeling  uncomfortable ;  he 
was  not  in  the  best  of  spirits  ;  the  still,  close  after- 
noon, with  the  rotting  vegetation  all  about,  and  the 
clouds  bearing  heavily  down,  predisposed  him  to  a 
gloomy  view  of  things.  They  drove  in  at  the  well- 
known  gates. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  find  my  uncle  better,"  he  said,  trj'- 
Ing  to  speak  hopefully,  as  he  got  down  at  the  hall- 
door,  and  ran  up  the  old-fashioned  steps.  Mundy 
opened  the  door. 

"  O  Mr.  Richard,"  he  said,  "  I  have  just  been 
writing  to  you.  My  master  is  very  poorly,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  —  very  poorly  indeed." 

Old  Mr.  Butler  was  alone  in  the  morning-room 
when  his  nephew  came  in.  He  had  had  a  fire  light- 
ed, and  he  was  sitting,  wrapped  In  an  old-fashioned 
palm  dressing-gown,  in  a  big  chair  drawn  close  up 
to  the  fender.  The  tall  windows  were  unshuttered 
still,  and  a  great  cloud  of  mist  was  hanging  like  a 
veil  over  the  landscape. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  said  a  strange,  yet  familiar 
voice,  "  I  did  n't  expect  you  so  soon." 

It  was  like  some  very  old  man  speaking  and  hold- 
ing out  an  eager  trembling  hand.  As  old  Butler 
spoke,  he  shut  up  and  put  into  his  pocket  a  little  old 
brown  prayer-book  in  which  he  had  been  reading. 
Dick,  who  had  been  picturing  imaginary  pangs  to 
himself  all  the  way  coming  down,  now  found  how 
different  a  real  aching  pain  is  to  the  visionary  emo- 
tions we  all  inflict  upon  ourselves  occasionally.  It 
was  with  a  real  foreboding  that  he  saw  that  some 
terrible  change  for  the  worse  had  come  over  the  old 
man.  His  face  was  altered,  his  voice  faint  and 
sharp,  and  his  hand  was  burning. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  send  for  me,  my  dear  Uncle 
Charles  ?  I  never  knew  ...  I  only  got  your  letter 
this  morning.     If  I  had  thought  for  one  instant . . ." 

"  My  note  was  written  last  week,"  said  Charles. 
"  I  kept  it  back  on  purpose.  You  were  hard  at 
work,  were  n't  you."  Dick  said  nothing.  He  had 
got  tight  hold  of  the  trembling,  burning  hand.  "  I  'ra 
very  bad,"  said  old  Charles,  looking  up  at  the  young 
fellow.  "  You  won't  have  long  to  wait  for  my  old 
slippers." 

"  Don't,  my  dear,  dear  old  boy,"  cried  Dick. 

"Pah!"  said  old  Butler,  "your  own  (urn  will 
come  sooner  or  later.  You  won't  find  it  dlliicult  to 
go.  I  think  you  won't,"  said  the  old  broken  man, 
patting  Dick's  hand  gently. 

Dick  was  .so  sluK'ked  by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  believe  it 

"  Have  you  seen  any  one  ? "  the  young  man 
asked. 

"  I  'vo    seen    Ilickson,  and    this    morning.   Dr. 

de  M came  down  to  see  me,"  Charles  Butler 

answered,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  every-tlav  occur- 
rence. '•  He  says  it 's  serious,  so  I  told  Mundy  to 
write  to  you." 

Old  Charles  seemed  quite  cheerful  and  in  good 
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fspirits ;  he  described  his  symptoms,  and  seemed  to 
like  talking  of  what  might  be,  —  he  even  made  little 
jokes. 

"  You  ungrateful  boy,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  there  is 
manv  a  young  man  who  would  be  thankful  for  his 
good'  iucic,  instead  of  putting  on  a  scared  face  like 
yours.     Well,  what  have  you  been  about  ?  " 

It  was  horrible.  Dick  tried  to  answer  and  to 
speak  as  usual,  but  he  turned  sick  once,  and  bit 
his  lip,  and  looked  away,  when  his  uncle,  after  a 
question  or  two,  began  telling  him  about  some 
scheme  he  wanted  carried  out  upon  the  estate. 

"  Won't  you  send  for  Uncle  Hervey,"  Dick  said 
gravely,  "  or  for  my  aunt  ?  " 

"Time  enough,  time  enough,"  the  other  an- 
swered. "  Tliey  make  such  a  talking.  I  want  to 
put  matters  straight  first.  I  've  got  Baxter  coming 
here  this  afternoon." 

Mr.  Baxter  was  the  family  attorney.  Dick  had 
for  the  minute  forgotten  all  about  what  he  had  come 
intending  to  say.  Now  he  looked  in  the  fire,  and 
suddenly  told  himself  that  if  he  had  to  tell  his  uncle 
what  had  been  on  his  mind  all  tliese  last  months,  the 
sooner  it  was  done  the  better.  But  now,  at  such  a 
crisis,  —  it  was  an  impossibility. 

So  the  two  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  waning  light  of 
the  short  autumn  day.  The  night  was  near  at 
hand,  Dick  thought.  There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell, 
and  some  one  came  in  from  the  hall.  It  w;is  not 
the  lawyer,  but  Dr.  Hickson  again,  and  it  seemed 
like  a  reprieve  to  the  young  man  to  have  a  few 
minutes  longer  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  followed 
the  doctor  out  into  the  hall.  His  grave  face  was 
not  re;issuring.  Dick  could  see  it  by  the  light  of 
the  old  lattice-window. 

"  Tell  me  honestly,"  he  said,  "  what  you  think  of 
my  uncle's  state.  I  never  even  heard  he  was  ill  till 
this  morning." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Richard,"  said  Dr.  Hickson,  "  we 

must  hope  for  the  best     Dr.  de  M agreed  with 

me  in  considering  the  case  very  serious.  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  disguise  this  from  you.  Your 
nncle  himself  has  but  little  idea  of  recovering ;  his 
mind  is  as  yet  wonderfully  clear  and  collected  .  .  . 
and  there  may  be  little  change  for  weeks,  but  I 
should  advise  you  to  see  that  any  arrangements  .  .  . 
Dear  me !  dear  me ! " 

The  little  overworked  doctor  hurried  down  the 
steps  and  rode  away,  all  out  of  spirits,  and  leavinir 
pcant  comfort  behind  him.  He  was  thinking  of  ail 
that  there  was  to  make  life  easy  and  prosperous  in 
that  big,  well-ordered  house,  and  of  his  own  little 
struggling  home,  with  his  poor  Polly  and  her  six 
babies,  who  would  have  scarcely  enough  to  put 
bread  in  their  mouths  if  he  were  to  be  taken.  He 
■was  thinking  that  it  was  a  lonely  ending  to  a  lonely 
life ;  with  only  interested  people  watehcrs,  waiting 
by  the  old  man's  death-bed.  i)r.  Hickson  scarcely 
did  justice  to  Dick,  who  had  spoken  in  his  usual 
quiet  manner,  who  had  made  no  professions,  but 
who  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  gravel  sweep, 
backwards  and  forwards  and  round  and  round, 
bareheaded,  in  the  chill  dark,  not  thinking  of  inlierit- 
ance  or  money,  but  only  of  the  kind,  forbearing 
benrfactor  to  wliom  he  owed  so  much,  and  towanU 
whom  he  felt  like  a  traitor  in  his  heart. 

He  went  ba<;k  into  the  morning-room,  where 
Mundv  had  lighted  some  candles,  and  he  forced 
himself  to  look  hopeful,  but  he  nearly  broke  down 
when  Charles  began  saying,  in  his  faint,  cheerful 
voice,  "I've  made  a  most  unjust  will.  Baxter  is 
bringing  it  for  me  to  sign  this  evening.     I  have  left 


almost  everything  to  a  scapegrace  nephew  of  mine, 
who  will,  I  'm  afraid,  never  make  a  fortune  for  him- 
self. Shall  I  throw  in  the  Gainsborough  V  "  he  add- 
ed, nodding  at  the  lady  who  was  smiling  as  usual 
out  of  her  frame.  "  You  will  appreciate  her  some 
day."  There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Dick 
flushed  up,  and  the  veins  of  his  temples  began  to 
throb,  and  a  sort  of  cloud  came  before  his  eyes. 
He  must  speak.  He  could  not  let  his  uncle  do  this, 
when,  if  he  knew  all,  he  would  for  certain  feel  and 
act  so  differently.  He  tried  to  thank  him,  but  the 
words  were  too  hard  to  speak.  He  would  have 
given  much  to  keep  silence,  but  he  could  not  some- 
how. Charles  wondei-ed  at  his  agitation,  and 
watched  him  moving  uneasily.  Suddenly  he  burst 
out. 

"  Uncle  Charles,"  said  Dick  at  last,  with  a  sort  of 
choke  for  breath,  "  don't  ask  why ;  leave  me  noth- 
ing —  except  —  except  the  Gainsborough,  if  you 
will.     I  must  n't  take  your  money  .  .  ." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  old 
man,  frightened,  and  yet  trying  to  laugh.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  I  've  done  no  wrong,"  Dick  said,  looking  np, 
with  the  truth  in  his  honest  eyes,  and  speaking  very 
quick.  "  I  don't  want  to  bother  you  now.  I  want 
to  do  something  you  might  not  approve.  I  had 
come  down  to  tell  you,  and  I  could  n't  let  you  make 
your  will  without  warning  .  .  ." 

The  young  fellow  had  turned  quite  pale,  but  the 
horrible  moment  was  past,  the  temptation  to  silence 
was  overcome.  In  all  Dick's  life  this  was  one  of 
the  hardest  straits  he  ever  encountered.  It  was  not 
the  monejf ;  covetousness  was  not  one  of  his  faults, 
but  he  said  to  himself  that  he  should  have  sacrificed 
faith,  honor,  anything,  everything,  sooner  than 
have  had  the  cruelty  to  inflict  one  pang  at  such  a 
time.  But  the  next  instant  something  told  him 
he  ha<l  done  right ;  he  saw  that  a  very  gentle,  ten- 
der look  had  come  into  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  get  married," 
Charles  said,  faintly,  "  and  that  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  V  Well,"  he  went  on,  recovering  peevishly, 
"  why  the  deuce  don't  you  go  on,  sir?  " 

This  little  return  of  the  old  manner  made  it 
easier  for  the  young  man  to  speak.  "  I  've  prom- 
ised to  marry  a  woman ;  I  love  her,  and  that  is  my 
secret,"  he  said,  still  speaking  very  quickly.  "  I  'in 
not  quite  vnizy ;  she  is  educated  and  good,  and 
very  beautiful,  but  she  is  only  a  farmer's  daughter 
at  'fracy.  Her  mother  was  a  lady,  and  her  name 
is  Keine  Chrdtien." 

Dick,  having  spoken,  sat  staring  at  the  fire. 

'*  And  —  and  you  mean  to  establish  that  —  this 
farmer's  daughter  here  as  soon  as  .  .  ."  Charles, 
trembling  very  much,  tried  to  get  up  from  his  chair, 
and  sank  down  again. 

"  You  know  I  don't,"  said  Dick,  with  a  sad  voice, 
"  or  I  should  not  have  told  you." 

Tiien  there  was  another  silence. 

"I  —  I  can't  iK'ar  much  agitation,"  Charles  said 
at  hist,  while  a  faint  color  came  into  his  cheeks. 
"  Ix't  us  talk  of  something  else.  Is  the  paper  come 
yet  ?     Bing  the  bell  and  ask." 

The  pai)er  hatl  come,  and  Dick  read  out  column 
after  column,  scarcely  attending  to  the  meaning  of 
one  word  before  him.  Ami  yet  all  the  strange 
every-<lay  life  rushing  into  the  sick-room  jarred 
horribly  upon  his  nervi>8.  Kecortis  of  spee(;hes  and 
meetings,  and  crime,  and  advertisements, —  all  the 
busy  stir  and  roar  of  the  world  seemed  stamped 
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upon  the  great  sheet  before  him.  His  o^^rn  love 
and  interest  and  future  seemed  part  of  this  unquiet 
tide  of  life ;  while  the  old  man  sat  waiting  in  his  big 
chair,  away  from  it  all ;  and  the  lire  burnt  ciuietly, 
lighting  up  the  room,  and  outside  the  white  mist 
was  lying  upon  the  trees  and  the  gardens. 

At  last  Diek  saw,  to  his  great  relief,  that  his  un- 
cle had  fallen  asleep,  and  then  he  gently  got  up  from 
his  chair,  and  went  and  looked  out  at  tlie  twilight 
lawn.  He  thought  of  the  picnic,  and  all  the  figures 
under  the  trees ;  he  could  not  faic  the  present,  his 
mind  turned  and  shifted,  as  people's  minds  do  in 
the  presence  of  great  realities. 

"  Dick ! "  cried  the  old  man,  waking  anxiously, 
"  are  you  there  ?  Don't  leave  me.  I  shall  Ix;  more 
condbrtable  in  bed.     Call  Mundy  and  help  me  up." 

They  had  to  carry  him  almost  up  the  old- 
fashioned  wooden  flight. 

Richard  Butler  duied  alone  in  the  great  dismal 
dining-room,  and  while  he  was  at  dinner  Mundy 
told  him  the  lawyer  had  come.  "Mr.  Butler  de- 
sired me  to  open  a  bottle  of  his  best  claret  for  you, 
sir,"  said  Mundy ;  "  he  wishes  to  see  you  again  after 
dinner.     Mr.  Baxter  is  with  him  now." 

The  lawyer  had  not  left  when  Dick  came  into 
the  room.  He  was  tying  red  tape  round  long 
folded  slips  of  paper  and  parchment.  Old  Charles 
was  in  his  old-fashioned  four-post  bed,  with  the  an- 
cient chintz  hangings,  upon  which  wonderful  pat- 
terns of  dragons  and  phoenixes  had  been  stamped. 
Dick  had  often  wonaered  at  their  awful  scrolled 
figures  when  he  was  a  child ;  he  used  to  think  they 
were  horrible  dreams  which  had  got  fixed  upon  the 
curtains  somi-how.  Charles  was  sitting  upright  in 
the  middle  of  it  all;  he  had  shrunk  away  and 
looktal  very  small. 

"  I  'm  more  comfortable  up  here,"  the  old  man 
said.  ''  I  've  been  talking  to  Mr.  Baxter  about  this 
business  of  yours,  Dick.  It 's  lucky  for  you,  sir,  it 
did  n't  happen  a  year  ago,  —  is  n't  it,  Baxter  ?  " 

"  Your  uncle  shows  great  trust  in  you,  Mr.  But- 
ler," the  attorney  said.  "  There  are  not  many  like 
him  who  ..." 

"  You  see,  Dick,  one  thing  now  is  very  much  the 
same  as  another  to  me,"  interrupted  the  ma.ster  of 
Lami>swold.  "  It  seems  a  risk  to  rim,  but  that  is 
your  look-out,  as  you  say,  and  I  should  have  known 
nothing  about  it  if  you  had  not  told  me.  li'  in  an- 
other year's  time  you  have  not  changed  your  mind 
.  .  .  Mr.  Baxter  has  provided,  as  you  will  find.  I 
havo  experienced  a  great  many  blessings  in  my 
life,"  he  s;ud  in  an  altered  tone,  —  "a  very  great 
many.  I  don't  think  I  have  been  as  thankful 
as  I  might  have  been  for  them,  and  —  and  —  I 
should  like  you,  too,  to  h.ave  ^'ome  one  you  care  for 
by  your  bedside  when  Lambswold  changes  masters 
again,"  Charles  Butler  said,  holding  out  his  kind 
old  hun«l  once  more.  "  I  was  very  fond  of  your 
luoUier.  Dick." 

Dick's  answer  was  very  incoherent,  liut  his  uncle 
undei>tood  him.  Only  the  old  man  felt  a  doubt  ns 
to  tlie  young  man's  stability  of  purpose,  and  once 
mon;  spoke  of  the  twelve  months  which  he  desired 
should  elaixte  before  the  marriage  was  publicly  an- 
nounced ;  he  a.'ikeil  him  to  say  nothing  for  the  pres- 
ent. He  owned  with  a  fiunt  smile  that  he  did  not 
want  discussion. 

Of  course  Dick  promised ;  and  then  he  wrote  to 
Reine,  and  told  her  of  the  condition  and  of  the 
kind  old  uncle's  consent. 

Twelve  months  seemed  but  a  very  little  while  to 
Dick,  faithful  and  busy  with  a  prosperous  lifetime 


opening  before  hinL  As  days  went  on  his  uncle 
rallied  a  little ;  but  he  knew  that  this  improvement 
could  not  continue,  and  of  course  he  was  not  able 
to  get  away.  He  often  wrote  to  Reine,  and  in  a 
few  simple  words  he  would  tell  her  of  his  gratitude 
to  his  unole,  and  of  his  happine?9  in  the  thought  of 
sharing  his  future,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  her. 
"  Although  Heaven  knows,"  he  said,  ''  how  sincerely 
I  pray  that  this  succession  may  be  put  off  for  years  ; 
fur  you,  my  Reine,  do  not  care  for  these  things, 
ami  will  take  me,  I  think,  without  a  farthing." 

But  a  year  to  Reine  was  a  long,  weary  time  of 
suspense  to  look  forward  to.  She  ibund  the  strain 
very  great;  the  doubts,  which  returned  for  all  her 
efibrts  against  them,  the  terror  of  wliat  might  be  in 
store.  She  loved  Dick  as  she  hated  his  surround- 
ings, and  sometimes  she  almost  feared  that  her  love 
was  not  worthy  of  his,  and  sometimes  the  foolish, 
impatient  woman  would  cry  out  to  herself  that  it 
was  he  who  wanted  to  be  set  free. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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BY   SHIRLEY   BUOOKS. 

"  PcLL  the  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  Cecil,"  said  my 
uncle.  "  You  may  put  your  boots  on  this  fender, 
noil  obstante  your  aunt,  and  there  are  the  ci^rs. 
When  you  want  seltzer  and  brandy,  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  open  the  bottle  for  yourself  I 
smoke  dry  lipped,  you  know.  And  now  make  your- 
self as  comfortable  as  the  melancholy  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  permit." 

"I  will  try,  uncle,"  I  said,  laughing.  But  this 
was  not  the  way  in  which  I  had  intended  to  spend 
this  particular  Christmas  evening. 

"  I  condole  wit'.i  you,  my  boy,"  said  my  Uncle 
Thorndon,  with  a  meny  kind  of  wink,  which  I  con- 
sidered as  uncalled  for.  "  It  is  afflicting  that  Miss 
Beatrix  has  a  slight  cold,  and  that  your  aunt  thought 
that  the  young  lady  had  better  not  go  to  the  Covent 
Garden  pantomime.  But  sec  how  the  incident  lias 
brought  out  the  true  nobility  and  unselfishness  of 
your  own  character,"  he  proceeded,  lighting  his  ci- 
gar, and  settling  himself  into  his  eassy  old  chair. 
"  Yes,  I  never  saw  anything  more  ready  and  j^ener- 
ous  th.m  the  way  in  which,  :u»  soon  as  you  heard 
that  Trix  was  n't  going,  you  sixintaneousdy  offered 
vour  seat  in  the  box  to  Bob  Leigh,  though  you  don't 
like  him." 

"  Well,  I  thought  he  might  as  well  have  the  treat, 
uncle.  An<l,"  I  said,  trying  to  imit;ite  his  banter- 
ing tone,  "  you  know  it  is  Christmas  time,  when  wo 
are  all  so  full  of  the  kindest  feelings  towards  disa- 
greeable relations." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  you  are  not  at  all  di.^agrceable,  sir.  I  hoped 
I  had  made  you  underetand  my  feelings  towanls 
you,  in  the  course  of  a  little  talk  we  had  in  this 
very  office  yesterday  week." 

"  That  was  the  day,  was  it  ?  Y'ou  are  very  right 
to  be  accurate  with  dates,  —  nothing  is  more  useful 
to  a  iftan." 

"  There  is  only  one  date  which  I  shall  ever  re- 
member so  well,  uncle ;  but  Trix  and  aunt  will  tell 
you  something  about  tluit." 

"  I  m:ike  no  doubt  of  it.  Your  aunt  believes  that 
the  chief  en»l  for  which  the  world  was  created  was 
that  it  might  be  a  sort  of  office  for  the  solemnization 
of  marriage." 

"  That  was  the  first  solemn  use  it  was  put  to,  any- 
how, tmclc,  I  believe." 
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"  Humph  !  "  said  my  uncle,  emitting  a  very  large 
cloud  of  smoke  towards  a  fine  engraving  of  two 
doga  fighting  for  a  bone,  a  representation  which, 
with  his  accustomed  courage,  the  veteran  solicitor 
kept  hanging  over  his  mantel-piece,  and  right  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  all  his  clienb?. 

We  enjoyed  a  bit  of  silence.  I  did  not  know 
what  he  was  thinking  about-  I  was  thinking  of 
Beatrix  Thorudon,  my  pretty  cousin  and  newly- 
affianced  sweetheart,  and  whether  she  would  like 
the  house  at  Kensington  which  I  had  been  looking 
at  to-day,  or  rather,  whether  my  aunt  would  allow 
her  to  like  it,  for  Trix  had  Ibund  each  of  seventeen 
houses  a  perfect  Paradise,  until  her  mother  had 
pointed  out  their  respective  serpents. 
At  last  my  uncle  said,  — 

"  They  can't  be  home  before  twelve.  They  *11 
be  sure  to  see  the  curtain  down.  I  know  your 
aunt.  She  likes  to  see  the  cloths  hung  over  the 
fi-ont  of  the  boxes.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  tell  you 
a  story." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it,  uncle." 
"  This  is  just  t!ie  way  to  introduce  a  Christmas 
story,  is  n't  it,  Cecil  ?  You  are  a  reader  of  light 
literature,  and  a  writer  thereof,  if  you  are  not  slan- 
dered. O,  don't  look  unconcerned,  as  if  the  knock- 
ing off  a  brilliant  article  were  a  thing  you  do  just 
to  amuse  yourself  while  undressing  for  bed,  as  By- 
ron pretended  he  wrote  Lara.  I  hope  you  put 
your  bejt  pains  into  anything  you  do.  Your  aunt 
and  cousin  assure  me  that  you  remind  them  very 
much  of  Macaulay,  but  are,  if  anything,  an  improve- 
ment on  that  meritorious  author." 
"  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  too  kind." 
_  "  I  dare  say  that  you  don't  think  so.  Well,  I  'II 
give  you  a  story,  but  if  you  make  any  use  of  it  — 
18  n't  that  the  phrase  for  turning  private  revelations 
into  coin  —  be  good  enough  to  disguise  names  and 
places.  I  can't  be  bothered  with  inventing  new 
ones.  Mutatis  nominlbus !  you  may  do  what  vou 
like  with  it." 

"  Thanks,  sir,  in  advance." 

"  Pay  nothing  in  that  way,  my  boy,"  said  my 
uncle,  seriously,  "  except  thanks,  and  not  always 
those,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  '11  find  you 
have  paid  too  much,  and  then  you  make  enemies 
by  taxing  the  bill.  Remember  that  hint  from  your 
uncle  ancl  fiither-in-law  elect.  Now,  don't  hit  Lord 
Eldon  with  that  seltzer  cork,  —  that  sort  of  liquor 
was  n't  in  his  way.  And  now,  if  you  're  ready,  per- 
pend. 

"  Some  years  ago,"  my  uncle  began,  —  "  the  date 
docs  not  signify,  but  I  remember  that  Jliss  Trix 
then  wore  short  frocks  (a  fact  that  may  interest 
you),  —  1  h.id  a  client  named  Newton.  He  gave 
out  that  he  was  a  <kscendant  of  the  illustrious  as- 
tronomical man,  liut  that  I  saw  was  mere  moon- 
shine, as  soon  as  I  looked  into  the  pedigree ;  and 
tiiat  bit  of  humbug  set  me  against  him  at  the  very 
firai.  He  was  a  smart  fellow,  liowcver,  —  a  surgeon, 
in  rather  good  practice;  and  he  lived  in  —  mind 
whnt  I  told  you  about  names  —  he  Uved  in  Horn- 
idge  Street,  Courtenay  S(iuare,  then  a  more  than 
rcspcct;ible  address,  but  tlie  houses  have  now  run 
to  lodgings.  Tiiey  were  big,  handsome  rooms,  leath- 
er gloomy,  witli  lofty  and  boldly-carved  wooden 
mantel-nieces,  as  high  as  your  head,  not  like  that 
miserable  marble  shelf.  Plenty  of  rats  in  the  houses, 
1  dare  say,  —  however,  a  remark  which  does  not 
apply  here.  We  have  abundance  of  time  before 
us,  Mr.  Cecil,  so  you  need  not  indulge  in  private 
howls  at  your  uncle's  discursiveness.    You  must  let 


me  salt  my  di.xli  my  own  way,  and  you  can  insert 
your  own  brilliant  remarks  v/hcn  you  tell  the 
story." 

"  I  only  wish  I  wrote  short-hand,  sir." 
"  Then  why  the  deuce  don't  you  write  short-hand, 
sir  ?  The  idea  of  a  young  man  wishing  for  anything 
that  depends  on  his  own  will,  and  not  having  it ! 
Well,  this  Mr.  Newton  —  Francis  was  hLs  Christian 
name  —  did  not  attend  to  his  business  as  he  ought 
to  have  done ;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  not 
have  got  into  debt  and  difficulty.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  of  the  black  whisker,  large  nose,  big 
shirt-pin,  rather  swaggering  type,  not  offensive, — 
certainly  not  to  the  women.  His  confident  manner, 
and  a  sort  of  good-natured,  supercilious  smile,  which 
implied  that  he  had  considered  everything  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  that  really  you  had  better  hold  your 
tongue,  and  leave  matters  in  his  hands,  —  well,  it 
told  upon  a  good  many  people.  Most  folks  like  to 
be  snubbed  more  or  less,  —  not,  I  fancy,  because 
they  like  the  snub  itself,  but  because  it  seems  to  im- 
ply power  on  the  other  side,  and  relieves  them  of 
responsibility.  Tlien,  Francis  Newton  was  capital 
compan)',  as  they  call  it;  tliat  is,  he  could  never 
hold  his  tongue,  but  was  always  telling  stories,  or 
giving  imitations,  or  distm-bing  the  harmony  of  the 
univoi*se  in  some  Avay.  And  he  had  a  most  splendid 
tenor  voice,  which  he  had  cultivated  carefully,  and 
he  certainly  sang  better  than  any  fellov/ 1  ever  heard 
off  the  stage,  and  better  than  most  I  have  heard  on 
it.  Whereby,  as  you  may  imagine,  he  was  always 
being  asked  out,  and,  what  was  worse,  he  was  always 
ready  to  go.  He  was  wanted  everywhere :  the  offi- 
cers asked  him  to  me?s,  ma-sons  took  their  vocal 
brother  to  no  end  of  banquets  (he  wrote  a  capital 
masonic  song  about  Brother  Blubbins  and  his  Whim- 
pering Wife),  he  even  condescended  to  go  with 
church-wardens  to  parish  feasts,  and  as  for  private 
parties,  Newton  was  almost  as  much  in  requisition 
as  the  green^'ocer  that  waited.  All  which  meant 
hot  coppers,  bed  till  noon,  and  neglect  of  patients." 

"  A  married  man  ?  " 

"  I  like  the  qu&stion,  because  it  shows  that  a  sin- 
gle man  thinks  that  marriage  demands  prudence 
and  virtue.  Yes,  Mr.  Cecil,  he  was  a  married  man. 
He  had  made  a  foolish  kind  of  match,  but  many 
folks  do  that,  and  work  into  the  right  groove  after- 
wards. Newton  met  a  pretty  girl  at  a  party,  and 
they  sang  together,  and  finding  that  their  voices 
suited  admirably,  took  it  for  granted  that  their  tem- 

Sers,  tastes,  and  so  forth  would  suit  equally  well. 
Tow,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  so  bad  a  beginning 
as  you,  in  your  cynical  wisdom,  and  by  the  way,  be- 
cause you  have  not  got  a  note  in  your  voice  (and  if 
you  let  your  aunt  and  Trix  persuade  you  that  you 
arc  musical,  I  don't  know  who  will  be  the  greatest 
goose  of  the  three),  jis  you,  I  say,  are  inclined  to 
consider  it.  I  have  known  some  very  happy  mar- 
riages come  out  of  nothing  more  promismg  than 
tliat  a  man  and  a  woman  loved  music,  and  tlie  !<iame 
music.  They  got  to  harmonize  in  other  ways.  But 
in  Newton's  case,  the  experiment  did  not  prosper. 
Julia  Dedham  had  a  little  money,  just  enough  to 
give  herself  airs  upon,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  much 
use  in  such  a  household.  Of  course,  if  siie  had  been 
a  good  sort  of  girl,  the  money  would  have  made  no 
difference  between  them.  But  she  was  as  vain  as 
her  husband,  as  fond  of  being  the  one  person  in 
company,  and  in  addition  she  had  a  resolute  —  you 
may  say  dogged  —  temper,  wliich  he  had  not,  for  he 
was  weak  in  all  ways  except  as  a  vocalist.  You  are 
going  to  ask  mo  what  v.-is  the  style  of  the  woman 
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Now,  what  does  that  signify  to  the  story,  after  what 
you  know  ?  " 

"  I  was  poing  to  ask  you,  nevertheless." 
"Julia  Newton  was  lair,  rather  slight,  with  some- 
thinjf  of  a  saucy  expression.  You  would  have  called 
it  piquant,  if  you  ha<l  liked  her,  and  perhaps  have 
used  a  harder  word  than  saucy  if  you  had  hated 
her.  As  a  lawyer  I  neither  hate  nor  love  anybody 
who  sees  uio  professionally.  I  did  not  care  much  for 
her,  however,  but  I  thought  that  she  was  about  good 
enough  for  uiy  client.  She  had  pretty  feet  and 
hands,  whieh  I  should  not  have  noticed,  I  dare  say, 
but  for  her  having  mentioned  the  fact  herself  during 
our  first  interview.  I  can't  say  that  she  talked  well, 
becau.se  most  of  her  talk  was  about  herself,  and  her 
own  silly  opinions  about  all  created  tilings ;  but  it 
was  well  enough  while  she  was  a  pretty  young  wife, 
and  a  little  while  longer.  After  that  she  became  a 
bore,  and  Newton,  perhaps,  was  somewhat  earlier 
than  his  friends  in  discovering  the  fact,  by  reason 
that  he  had  so  many  more  opportunities.  Well, 
there  you  have  the  matrimonial  problem.  Given  a 
couple  of  vain,  foolish,  unprincipled  persons,  con- 
demned to  live  together,  and  easy  is  the  solution. 
Apropos  of  which  word,  my  dear  boy,  open  a  bottle 
for  me,  as  talking  makes  me  thirsty." 
"  Brandy,  uncle  ?  " 

"'  Ah  !  this  thou  shouldst  hare  done. 

Anil  not  hiivu  spoke  on  H.     Beiiif;  done,  unasked, 
I  Rliould  have  foiinil  it  afterwards  well  done, 
But  must  condemu  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink.' 

Whose  lines  are  those,  literary  man  ? "  said  my 
uncle,  who  quoted  poetry  in  an  imposing  manner, 
and  with  a  favorite  imitation  of  his  favorite  actor, 
Charles  Young. 

"  All  but  one  word,  sir,  is  Shakespeare's.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  improving  on  Menas,  and  putting 
in  the  cognac." 

"  Well,  I  believe  that  there  are  worse  drinks," 
said  my  uncle,  after  a  long  draught.  "  Well,  now 
for  Mr.  and  Airs.  Newton.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  year  after  year  the  surgeon  got  more  and  more 
embarrassed.     He  attended  more  parties  and  fewer 

[>atients.  And  he  began  to  have  that  nervous,  yel- 
ow-<;yeil,  untrustworthy  appearance  which  men  get, 
sooner  than  they  know,  when  they  drink  deep  into 
the  night.  His  fine  voice  got  husky,  and  this  was 
the  worst  punishment  to  him,  for  his  friends  made 
no  particular  bones  of  telling  him  that  he  did  not 
sing  as  he  used  to  do,  and,  moreover,  some  of  them 
began  to  leave  him  off.  Mrs.  Norton  has  written  a 
beautiful  passage  about  a  ballet-dancer  who  had 
been  the  star  of  the  jeunesse  dorcc,  and  who  grows 
old  and  is  neglected,  — 

*  Vor  youngvr  tlares  have  ikill,  and  thoM  thy  lords  employ.' 

A  parallel  between  a  tipsified  surgeon  and  a  star  of 
the  ballet  does  n't  exactly  go  on  all-fours,  but  tlie 
moral  is  the  same.  Master  Cecil,  so  none  of  your  in- 
ternal taunts.  I  used  to  receive  Frank  Newton  in 
this  very  office,  and  he  wouhl  sit  where  you  sat  now, 
and  though  he  had  plenty  of  serious  troubU-s  to  talk 
about,  he  would  waste  my  time  and  his  own  in  dilat- 
ing upon  the  in^atitude  of  people  who  no  longer 
asked  him  to  their  houses,  because  he  had  ceascflto 
amuse  them.  '  What  else  did  you  think  they  asked 
you  for  ?  *  I  said,  in  a  sort  of  rage  (he  was  keeping 
a  Bishop  waiting)  one  day ;  and  first  he  looked  fero- 
ciously at  me,  and  then  he  cried,  and  talked  like 
Canlinal  Wolsey,  about  what  he  ought  to  have  done, 
and  what  would  have  happened  to  him  if  he  had. 
I  repented,  and  did  not  charge  him  for  that  inter- 


view, —  not  that  it  made  the  least  difference,  as  I 
never  was  paid. 

"  He  had  inherited  a  couple  of  houses,"  continued 
my  uncle,  "  but  of  course  they  were  mortgaged,  and 
then  his  remaining  interest  in  them  was  sold,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  that.  I  raised  some  other  money 
for  him,  but  he  never  fulfilled  the  least  condition,  or 
attended  to  a  single  payment ;  and  then  came  law, 
and  muddle,  and  executions,  and  the  rest  of  it,  — 
the  process  is  going  on  in  a  thousand  quarters  every 
day,  and  is  like  clock-work,  only  that  some  clocks 
run  down  faster  than  others.  At  the  unhappiness 
at  home  I  could  only  guess,  though,  having  taken 
the  measure  of  the  couple,  I  had  a  tolerably  good 
guess.  Once  there  was  a  battle,  and  both  called  here 
on  the  same  day.  Newton  had  been  trying  to  get 
his  wife  to  mortgage  her  income.  Mrs.  Newton 
could  have  done  so,  had  she  pleased ;  but  had  she 
been  the  most  affectionate  wife  in  I^ondon,  I  should 
have  commended  her  for  refusing;  and  I  do  not 
know  tha:  her  refusal,  therefore,  ought  to  be  con- 
demned because  the  request  was  made  by  a  husband 
for  whom  she  did  not,  at  this  time,  care  a  farthing, 
even  if  she  had  not  begun  to  hate  him.  But  she  re- 
fused in  a  hard,  oflTensive  way.  I  cannot  say  what 
previous  reproaches  may  have  made  her  think  her- 
self justified  in  her  language,  but  it  was  very  un- 
wifely,  —  very  unwomanly.  What  she  repeated  to 
me  showed  that  all  respect  was  over  between  them, 
—  all  regard,  I  knew,  had  been  so  for  a  long  time. 
One  day  after  that,  Newton  came  here,  and  asked  a 
few  desultory  questions  about  the  divorce  law  ;  but 
we  never  answer  questions  put  in  that  manner,  and 
as  he  was  not  inclined  to  make  any  statement,  you 
may  suppose  that  I  did  not  press  the  subject.  But 
he  dropped  some  words  which  made  me  think  that 
his  home  miseries  were  not  confined  to  pecuniary 
difficulties,  or  affairs  of  temper. 

"  Then  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  long  time,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  was  guilty  of  neglect.  For, 
knowing  how  needy  he  was,  I  didn't  take  the  trouble 
to  order  his  bill  to  be  made  out  and  delivered.  Had 
I  done  so,  and  pressed  for  payment,  I  believe  that  I 
should  have  been  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  rich- 
er. It  was  a  lesson  to  me,  even  at  my  time  of  life, 
for  a  man  should  educate  himself  until  the  day  when 
the  doctor  tells  him  or  his  friends  that  he  may  eat 
and  drink  just  what  he  fancies. 

*'  For  I  had,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  gone  with 
your  aunt  and  Beatrix  to  the  Zoological  Gardens ; 
antl  as  your  aunt  naturally  wished  to  see  only  the 
dresses,  and  Trix  as  naturally  wanted  to  see  only  the 
beasts,  I  got  a  chair  for  Mi-s.  Thorndon,  and  went 
the  round  with  the  future  Mrs.  Cecil.  As  we  stoo<l 
admiring  the  hyena,  who  was  making  his  most  atro- 
cious noise,  a  voice  that  I  knew,  said,  — 

.4 1  Very  human,  those  utterances,  Mr.  Thorndon.' 

"  I  turned  to  congratulate  my  friend  unknown  on 
his  circle  of  Jicquaintances,  and  recognized  Francis 
Newton. 

"  He  was  much  altered,  and  for  the  better.  The 
face  was  pale  and  worn,  but  the  drink-svmptoms  had 
vanished.  'Jlie  big  black  whiskers  of  old  were  re- 
duced to  a  very  decorous  professional  size,  and  the 
pretentious  dress  had  given  place  to  a  black  frock- 
coat,  buttoned  to  the  chin.  The  trousei-s,  which 
used  to  he  flagrant,  and  the  pateut-leather  boots  in 
which  Newton,  the  roisten«r,  much  delighted,  had 
been  exchanged  for  something  very  quiet.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  boots  were  neat,  but  not  overpolished. 
He  had  an  ebony  stick,  which  he  did  not  flourish. 
Nothing  could  be  more  eminently  respectable  than 
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his  appearance.  He  stuil  a  few  kind  words  to 
Beatrix,  but  nothing  to  excite  your  jealousy. 

"  A  lew  cages  further  1  saw  a  lady  whom  I  at 
once  recognized  aa  Mrs.  Newton.  Time  had  done 
little  with  that  hard  material  She  saw  her  husband 
in  conversation  with  me,  but  she  did  not  come  up, 
but  alTeeted,  I  thought,  to  be  intenjsted  in  pointing 
out  something  in  the  conduct  of  the  large  bear  before 
whose  den  she  stood,  to  a  tall  man  beside  her,  a 
stranger  to  me,  but  who  had  —  if  I  formed  any  im- 
I)ression  at  all  —  something  of  a  military  air.  I  did 
not^  however,  look  twice  in  their  direction.  I  was  in- 
terL'sted  in  observing  the  change  in  Francis  Newton. 

"  He  almost  immediately  said  (I  have  had  the 
assertion  made  more  than  once  to  me  by  persons 
who  ought  to  have  called  on  me), — 

"'A  curious  coincidence  that  we  should  meet,  for 
I  had  intended  coming  to  see  you,  Thorudon,  this 
very  week.' 

"  I  iifisented  to  the  curiosity  of  the  coincidence, 
not,  of  course,  believing  a  word  of  it.  I  was  wrong, 
however.  He  had  intended  to  call,  and  did  call  the 
ne.xt  day. 

"  To  cut  this  part  of  the  story  as  short  as  I  can,  1 
will  only  sny  that  he  informed  me  that  he  still  lived 
in  Hornidge  Street,  but  that  things  were  very  dif- 
ferent with  liim  from  what  they  had  been  when  we 
last  met.  He  had  a  practice,  to  which  he  attended 
carefuUy ;  but  he  had  other  sources  of  income,  on 
which  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  explicit.  I  siiid 
that  I  was  glad  to  hear  this,  ^\r^nch  was  true,  for  I 
made  a  memorandum  on  my  blotting-paper,  in  his 
very  presence,  to  tell  Potter  to  make  out  Mr.  New- 
ton's bill.  Perhaps  instinct  made  him  understanil 
my  scratches,  for  he  intimated  that  he  remembered 
his  being  in  my  debt,  and  said  that  he  hoped  the 
fiict  would  not  prevent  ray  undertaking  some  little 
additional  business  for  him,  and  that  we  should  make 
a  pleasant  settlement  of  all  claims.  There  was  no 
harm  in  hearing  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  He  wished  to  assure  his  life,  and  to  make  his 
wUl. 

"  These  are,  of  course,  two  large  cliapters  in  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  I  told  him  so,  while  con- 
sidering whether  I  would  have  any  more  to  do  with 
him. 

"  My  first  suggestion  to  him  was  that  he  had  rather 
lived  his  life,  as  we  say,  and  that  he  miglit  find  a 
difficulty  in  getting  an  office  to  accept  him.  He 
smiled,  and  siud  that  I  was  thinking  of  old  days, 
and  their  doings,  but  that  he  was  cpiite  change<l. 
But  I  urged  that  though  this  was  so,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted at  it,  he  could  not  have  prevented  himself 
iroui  becoming  numerically  older,  and  assurance 
grew  expensive  in  middle  life.  He  had  been  pre- 
pared lor  these  representations,  and  he  mentioned 
one  office  by  wliich  ho  had  reason  to  know  that  he 
should  be  accepted.  I  asked  which,  and  lie  replied, 
with  apology,  that  he  would  prefer  not  mentioning 
it  needlessly,  but  that  if  I  would  undertake  the  busi- 
ness for  him  of  course  he  would  instantly  tell  me. 
There  was  nothing  very  unreasonable  in  this  pre- 
cauticm,  though  it  was  odd,  and  having  considenid 
tliat  I  had  more  chance  of  being  jiaid  my  old  di'l)t 
if  I  worked  for  him  than  if  we  ([uarrelled,  I  suid 
that  I  had  no  objection  to  send  in  the  proposals.  He 
t!icn  wrote  the  name  of  the  office  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  an  office  in 
which  I  should  never  have  recommended  a  client  to 
assure,  for  very  notorious  reasons,  and  I  told  him  so. 
He  knew  all  that  I  could  say  against  it,  and  onere<l 
to  give  me  his  written  instructions  to  assure  in  this. 


and  no  other,  notwithstanding  my  admitted  recom- 
mendations to  the  contrary.  And  I  decided  that  he 
should  give  me  such  a  document.  For  I  knew  a 
good  deal  of  the  Fireside  and  Circumnavigating 
Life  Assurance  Office  and  its  ways,  and  had,  in  the 
way  of  business,  locked  up  one  or  two  of  the  mil- 
Uoiinaircs  on  the  direction. 

"  Having  again  told  him  iny  view  of  the  case,  and 
finding  him  obstinate,  I  took  his  instructions.  His 
life  was  to  be  assured  for  £  3000,  and  his  will  wae  to 
bequeath  the  sum  in  a  way  which  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  mention. 

"  He  then  earnestly  requested  that,  should  Mrs. 
Newton  call  on  me,  I  would  on  no  account  whatever 
mention  that  I  was  making  his  will. 

'■  I  assui'cd  him  that  it  was  not  my  way  to  tell 
anybody  anything  which  it  did  not  seem  to  me  ma- 
terial or  desirable  that  he  or  she  should  know. 

"  This  wish,  however,  he  reiterated  most  strongly. 
I  could  only  give  liim  renewed  assmvance  that  lus 
wife  would  learn  nothing  from  me. 

'■  I  need  not  tell  you  that  an  assurance  office  re- 
(julres  references,  persons  who  testify  to  the  truth  of 
the  representation  about  the  assurer's  health,  habits, 
age,  and  so  forth.  To  my  sm'prise,  Newton  fur- 
nished me  with  excellent  ones,  at  all  events  in  point 
of  rank  and  station.  They  were  men  of  a  class  Avith 
whicii  I  had  not  supposed  him  to  be  intimate.  It 
was  no  business  of  mine  how  he  came  to  know  such 
persons.  I  had  a  right  to  suppose  tliat  his  profes- 
sional habits  had  brought  him  into  a  higher  circle 
than  that  in  which  he  used  to  move. 

"  Now,  what  brought  all  this  to  my  mind  to-night 
was  this,  Cecil.  It  was  just  before  Christmas  time 
that  I  completed  the  assui-ance  on  Francis  Newton'» 
lite,  and  made  the  first  payment  to  the  Firesi<ie  and 
Circumnavigating  Life  Assui-ance  Society.  1  need 
hardly  say  tiiat  I  was  not  going  to  throw  good  money 
after  bad.  He  brought  me  the  sum,  not  in  a  check. 
It  was  paid.  !My  conveyancing  clerk,  JervLs,  hap- 
pened to  be  ill,  so  that  there  wiis  a  little  delay  about 
the  will,  but  it  was  to  be  signed  :is  soon  as'  Jervi* 
should  get  it  ready.  Meantime,  I  vriw.  going  out  of 
town  in  order  that  I  might  pass  two  days  with  my 
old  friends  the  Merediths,  and  to  return  to  speni 
Cliristmas  day  where  I  hope  always  to  spend  it  until 
that  doctor's  permit  be  given,  of  which  I  spoke. 

"  Passing  through  Hornidge  Street  in  the  dull,, 
foggj'  afternoon  of  a  day  about  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas, I  saw  that  Newton's  gas  was  alight  in  the  par- 
lor, Avhere  he  received  patients  in  the  old  time,  and 
I  thought  I  would  call,  and  tell  him  that  the  Jis.<ur- 
ance  was  complete  and  th:it  the  will  would  si)«edily 
be  ready.  He  was  at  home,  and  I  was  shown  to  the 
parlor.  But  at  the  door  I  detected  the  odor  of  a 
recently  eiermjd  dinner,  ami  the  yet  more  pal|>able 
o«lor  of  spirits.  Enterinrr,  I  found  botli  fl'c  New- 
tons  at  the  tabh',  on  which  were  liquors  of  two  or 
three  kinds,  and  the  accessories.  With  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  hoa'se  was  a  tall  man.  who  I  im- 
mediately decided  was  the  companion  1  had  seen 
with  Mrs.  Newton  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The 
lady  ajjpeared  wither  pleased  nor  displcasetl  to  see 
me.  Mie  scarcely  bowed.  She  looked  a/i  nie  for  a 
moment,  and  then  resumed  her  apparently  angry 
talk  with  the  tall  man.  Newton  introduced  him  as 
Captain  Diss.  He  made  a  more  polite  bow  than  I 
had  e.xpected  from  his  appearance.  He  w:i3  a  long, 
rough,  dl-<lressed  man,  very  red  about  the  neck  and 
eai-s,  and  with  immense  and  coarse  hands.  His  face 
wa,s  ugly  rather  than  vulgar,  and  it  w.is  redeemed 
only  by  splendid  white  teetli,  of  wliich  he  had  a 
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larjje  mouthful.  I  notice«l  that  his  ears  had  been 
pierced  for  rinws,  but  he  wore  none.  Wliat  sort  of 
a  captain  he  waa  I  di<l  not  venture  to  intpiire. 

"  Newton  offered  me  refreshment,  and  in  declin- 
ing I  couhl  not  help  jjlancinj^  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece.  He  understood,  and  said  that  he  had 
Iweu  a  long  round,  and  that  Mrs.  Newton  liked  to 
dine  early." 

*•  And  Mrs.  Newton  does  what  she  likes,"  added 
the  lady,  definntly. 

"  ♦  Aitwt  ladies  do,'  I  suppose  I  said,  or  some  such 
nonsense,  in  order  to  avoid  fray ;  but  she  would 
ligiif. 

" '  I  don't  care  what  other  ladies  do,  I  please 
myself.* 

"  I  forget  how  I  answered,  but  I  asked  Newton 
whetht^r  I  could  say  a  word  to  him. 

"  *  No,  you  can't,'  said  Mrs.  Newton,  rudely,  '  un- 
less yoU  say  it  before  me.  I  '11  have  no  earwirrging 
ancl  backbiting.  What  do  you  say,  Captain 
Diss?' 

" '  Both  bad  things,*  said  the  Captain,  in  the  most 
detestable  voice  I  ever  heard.  It  settled  his  stalus 
with  me. 

••  '  But  as  I  wish  neither  to  earwig  nor  to  back- 
bite, Newton,  I'll  sec  you  when  you  are  not  en- 
g:iged ;  or  will  you  call  ou  me '?  1  am  going  out 
of  town  on  Tuesday  night.' 

"  '  Wlu-re  to  y  '  said  Newton. 

"  I  told  him  the  name  of  a  town  near  the  place  I 
was  going  to  visit. 

"  '  I  know  some  people  there,'  he  said.  '  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  run  down  with  you.  A  holiday 
would  do  me  good.  I  should  stop  at  the  inn,  of 
course,  and  bo  no  tie  on  you.  I  want  some  fresh 
air.* 

"  '  Yoa  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,*  said  Mrs. 
Newton.  '  I  forbid  it.  I  will  not  have  it.  As  for 
you,  Mr.  Thorndon,  I  don't  thank  you  for  pjitting  it 
into  his  head.     However,  he  may  put  it  out  again.' 

^  Newton  ditl  not  look  Ibolish  during  this  speech, 
as  most  men  would  have  done.  He  remained  (juiet 
until  its  close,  ami  then  whispered  something  to  his 
wife. 

"  '  I  don't  believe  it,'  was  her  ansrver,  out  loud. 
'  It  is  a  lie.'  I  remember  that  she  also  describe*!  the 
.iliegj'd  departure  from  truth  by  an  epithet  which 
does  not  come  well  from  a  lady's  lips. 

'*  '  I  d(m't  care  what  you  think,'  he  said.  '  It  is 
true,  however.  You  may  ask  Mr.  Thorndon  ;  you  '11 
believe  him.' 

"  '  I  don't  know  that.  He  may  be  in  league  with 
you,  for  what  I  know.  But  I  do  ask  him.  Haa 
this  m:in  a.ssured  his  life  ?  ' 

"  *  You  have  my  leave  to  answer,'  said  Newton. 

"  But  I  afn  never  in  a  hurry,  Cecil,  my  Iwy,  and 
I  did  not  choose  to  make  the  reply  Mr.  Newton  de- 
sired. I  merely  remarked  that  as  she  was  not 
inclined  to  rely  on  my  word,  the  less  I  said  the  bet- 
ter, beyond  '  (rood  afternoon,'  and  I  rose. 

"  T!u*  woman  tlashed  between  me  and  the  door. 

"  '  You  '11  answer  the  (jut»stion  l>cfore  you  leave 
the  r<K>m,'  she  screamed.  *  What  do  vou  sav,  Cap- 
t;un  Diss  ?  * 

'* '  A  gentleman  nsnally  answers  a  lady,*  said  the 
blackguard. 

**  •  Is  this  t/our  house,  Newton  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  For  the  sake  of  peace,  tell  her.  Tliorn*lon,'  said 
my  client.  •  I  apologize  for  her  behavior,  if  it  does 
not  exjilain  itself,*  and  he  glance«l  at  the  t.i!)le. 

**  '  Mr.  Newton  has  assurecl  his  life,  Mrs.  Newton,' 
I  said.    *  Why,*  I  added,  looking  rather  contemptu- 


ously  at    her, '  I  don't  know.*    But  she    did  not 
understand  me,  and  said,  — 

"  '  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  it  is  all  right  — 
done  —  finished  ?  ' 

"  '  I  don't  moan  to  swear  anj'thlng.  I  have 
obeye<l  my  client's  instructions.' 

"  '  You  have  obeyed  your  client's  instructions,' 
she  repeated,  hazily.  '  It  is  all  right  then,  eh,  Cap- 
tain Diss  ?  ' 

"  *  So  we  are  told,'  said  the  Captain,  offensively. 

"  My  dear  Cecil,  never  give  way  to  wrath.  I  am 
jushamed  to  say  that  I  lost  my  temper  there  and 
then,  and  asked  Newton,  with  the  strong  word  I 
deprecated  in  his  wife,  — 

"  '  Who  is  this  cad  who  mixes  in  your  afHUrs  ?' 

"  The  woman  clapped  her  hands  with  rage.  The 
Captain  rose  to  his,  full  height.  I  never  saw  such  a 
long  brute.  I  took  up  the  lai^est  of  the  cut-glass 
bottles  by  the  neck.  The  demonstration  changed 
tlie  Captain's  mind.  He  drew  Mrs.  Newton  towards 
him,  and  Mr.  Newton  opened  the  door.  But  I  did 
not  go  out  hastily.  I  retired  honorably,  and  as  I 
went  out  Mrs.  Newton  screamed  aflcr  me  not  to 
steal  her  bottle,  like  a  prig  as  I  was.  Newton  said 
nothing,  as  he  showed  me  into  the  street,  except  that 
he  would  see  me  in  the  morning. 

"Next  day  Mrs.  Newton  called,  alone.  Her 
manner  was  entirely  changed,  an<l  she  was  as  lady- 
like as  possible.  She  apologized  for  the  scene  of  the 
day  before,  saying  that  she  had  long  been  out  of 
health,  had  been  in  strong  hysterics  that  aflemoon, 
.ind  that  they  had  foolishly  given  her  stimulants  to 
which  she  was  unaccustomed,  and  talked,  in  fact,  all 
the  rest  of  the  humbug  which  women  who  drink 
think  deceives  you.  She  worked  round  to  the  as- 
suranere  question,  and  hoped  she  had  quite  under- 
stood that  the  matter  was  settled.  She  also  hoped 
that  I  would  take  her  poor  husband  out  of  town  for 
a  day  or  two.  He  labored  much  too  hanl.  and  air 
would  do  him  good.  And  she  seemed  to  take  much 
interest  in  knowing  my  intended  route.  I  did  not 
notice  this  particularly,  at  the  time,  lor  she  inter- 
.•ipcrsed  her  inquiries  very  cleverly  with  references 
to  her  husband's  acquaintances  in  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  we  were  going.  We  ])arted  upon 
rather  better  terms  than  I  had  expected.  She  only 
once  mentioned  '  {Kmr  Captain  Diss,'  and  seemed 
rather  to  wish  me  to  think  that  he  was  a  kind  of 
patient  of  Newton's,  and  not  entirely  responsible  for 
his  actions. 

"Newton  did  not  call,  but  sent  to  know  when  I 
Avas  going.  an<l  1  replied  in  a  ha."<ty  note.  I  was 
going  to  Devizes.  Then'  I  should  leave  him.  and 
go  off  to  my  frienils'  hoiLse,  and  if  he  were  ready  to 
return  on  the  thinl  night  afterwards,  I  should  look 
for  him  at  the  station.  We  went  down  together, 
and  in  the  train  he  told  me  many  fal8ehoo<ls.  They 
«lo  not  signify  to  my  story.  But  I  could  not  help 
telling  him.  a.s  we  went  into  the  town  of  Devizes,  to 
be  sure  and  rt>ad  a  certain  memorial  which  is  erected 
in  the  market-place.  It  is  to  a  woman  who  clamor^ 
ously  and  with  oath,  a.«erting  an  untruth,  fell  down 
dead.     Later,  I  wished  that  I  had  not  sai<l  this. 

"  I  had  a  pleasant  visit,  mi.ssed  a  good  many 
phoasant<t,  drank  some  excellent  )K)rt  wine,  an<l  re- 
ceiveil  instructions  for  a  marriage  settlement.  So  I 
was  in  a  very  good  temper  when  I  joined  tin'  train. 
Having  secure<l  ray  pl;ice,  I  got  out  again  and  looked 
for  Newton.  He  arrived  hastily,  but  we  were  late, 
and  he  had  to  jamp  into  another  carriage.  But  we 
got  out  at  Twinstead,  and  there  wa.s  a  long  wait 
Here  we  met,  and  I  perceived  that  .he  had  been 
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drinking,  and  was  in  the  state  of  extreme  crossness 
which  comes  at  an  early  stage  of  intoxication.  He 
spoke  ahnost  surlily,  and  was  abusive  to  a  porter 
who  accidentally  brushed  against  him.  As  the  offi- 
cials are  exceedingly  polite  on  the  line  in  question, 
I  said  a  civil  word  to  the  man,  and  this  further  in- 
censed Newton.  How  he  had  been  spending  his 
time  since  we  went  down  he  did  not  say,  and,  as  I 
found  him  bearish,  I  quietly  lit  my  cigar,  and  strolled 
on  the  platform,  away  from  the  station,  and  into  the 
gloom. 

"  At  first  I  watched  Newton,  thinking  that  he 
might  come  to  me ;  but  he  leant  sulkily  against  a 
wall,  and  I  walked  up  and  down,  occasionally,  but 
not  always,  taking  a  glance  at  him.  During  one 
turn,  and  when  I  was  a  long  way  off,  I  saw,  by  the 
dim  gas-light  near  him,  that  some  one  was  speaking 
to  him.  The  speaker,  I  supposed  a  porter,  was 
pointing  across  the  line.  Betbre  I  came  up,  slowly, 
Francis  Newton  had  walked  away,  and  1  could  not 
see  him. 

" '  What  has  he  crossed  for  ? '  I  said,  aloud. 
'  This  is  right  for  town  ? '  I  added,  to  a  porter. 

"  '  Quite  right,  sir.' 

"  '  Are  you  not  very  dark  here  to-night  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  Yes,  sir,  we  are.  Something  got  wrong  with 
the  gas,  but  it  will  be  all  right  to-morrow.' 

"  '  But  then,  you  see,  I  sha'n't  be  here.' 

" '  The  public  will,  sir,'  said  the  man,  smiling.  It 
was  not  a  bad  answer. 

"  Finding  that  we  had  still  *  ten  minutes  certain, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  probable,'  to  use  the  por- 
ter's words,  I  went  across  the  line  to  tell  Newton 
that  he  had  gone  wrong.  Sulky  as  he  was,  I  did 
not  care  to  leave  him  to  miss  the  train.  Now,  at 
Twinstead  there  is  a  junction,  and  the  platform 
to  which  I  found  that  he  must  have  crossed  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  that  at  which  we  had 
stopped.  When  I  reached  it,  the  station-rooms 
were  very  dark,  from  the  cause  of  which  the  porter 
had  spoken,  and  the  lamps  burned  vilely.  I  could 
see  no  great  distance  along  this  second  platform, 
which  is  long,  and  ran  away  into  the  darkness.  No 
train  being  expected,  there  were  neither  officials 
nor  passengers,  and  the  whole  place  was  about  as 
dreary,  lonely,  and  dismal  as  you  like.  Cheery 
and  good-natured  as  I  felt,  and  in  the  consciousness, 
sir,  of  doing  a  good  action,  I  could  not  help  the 
sensation  of  depression,  and  as  I  peered  into  the 
darkness,  I  resolved  to  make  my  good  action  as 
prompt  as  might  be. 

"  I  shouted  twice  to  Newton,  calling  him  by 
name. 

"  The  second  call  produced  a  surly  '  What  do 
you  want  ? '  from  a  distance  beyond  my  sight. 

" '  You  are  wrong.  The  train  goes  Irom  the 
other  platform.' 

"  '  All  right,  Thorndon.' 

"  Very  well ;  I  had  done  a  friend's  duty.  He 
chose  to  sulk  by  himself,  and  would  come  over  when 
he  heard  the  bell.  Lot  him  stop.  But,  as  I  crossed 
the  bridge  to  return,  a  very  strange  thought  came 
into  my  head.     I  will  tell  you  how  I  met  it. 

"  '  Bah,  it  was  the  fog,'  I  said.  '  That  changes 
voices  strangely.' 

"  The  train  soon  arrived,  and  I  could  not  see 
Newton.  However,  I  cared  a  good  deal  more  by 
that  time  about  getting  home  to  your  aunt  and  the 
children,  and  the  Christmas,  than  about  Francis 
Newton,  and  I  came  to  town.  I  looked  round  at 
Paddington,  bi^t  not  perceiving  him,  I  was  soon  in 
a  hansom,  and  driving  hitherward. 
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"  I  do  not  think  that  I  thought  any  more  about 
Newton  for  three  or  four  days,  when  a  Berkshire 
client  who  was  with  me  happened  to  say,  — 

"  '  By  the  way,  that  was  an  odd  murder  at  the 
station  at  Twinstead.  I  have  wondered  that  such 
things  don't  occur  oftener.' 

"  '  I  did  not  see  it,  I  think,  in  the  Times.' 

" '  Yes,  it  was  noticed.  A  gentleman  who  was 
waiting  had  strayed  away,  at  night,  from  the  station, 
and  along  the  platform,  and  had  been  watched,  I 
suppose,  by  some  of  the  navvies.  Anyhow,  he  was 
knocked  on  the  head.' 

"  '  Killed  —  when,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  ' 

" '  Friday  night,  I  think.  It  will  be  a  warning  to 
me  to  keep  within  the  light  and  the  sight  of  the  offi- 
cials. He  was  shoved  under  the  platform,  and  dis- 
covered by  a  boy  who  was  hunting  a  rabbit,  or  he 
might  have  lain  there  forever.' 

"  Then  I  felt  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Captain 
Diss  that  had  answered  me  the  second  time.  "When 
you  come  to  set  down  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see 
all  the  wicked  scheme.  I  leave  the  details  to  your 
elaboration  in  sensation  fashion." 

"  I  should  much  prefer,  my  dear  uncle,  to  tell 
the  tale  as  you  have  told  it.  But  how  did  all 
end  ?  " 

"  I  was  examined  on  the  inquest,  but  could  say 
nothing,  except  that  when  I  last  spoke  to  Newton, 
I  thought  that  he  had  answered  me.  I  had  pri- 
vately talked  to  a  detective,  as  to  my  suspicion,  but, 
on  consideration,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  up  the  matter,  and  it  was  no  business  of  mine 
to  mix  myself  up  with  a  detestable  story.  If  the 
Fireside  and  Circumnavigating  Office  had  fought 
the  assurance,  something  would  have  come  out,  per- 
haps ;  but  on  the  very  day  after  Mi-s.  Newton's  at- 
torney (I  washed  my  hands  of  the  bu.siness)  lodged 
the  claim,  the  office  collapsed.  I  believe  to  this 
hour,  however,  that  the  navvies  have  been  unjustly 
credited  with  this  affair.  The  house  in  Ilornidge 
Street  has  long  been  let  as  lodgings,  and  exhibits 
several  strata  of  artists  of  various  excellence  and 
various  taste  in  tobacco.  How  the  woman  and  the 
captain  have  come  to  grief  and  jail,  I  don't  know 
and  you  don't  care. 

"  Well  knocked,  coachman.  Now  to  hear  what 
the  Forty  Thieves  are  like  !  " 


A  FEW  TICKETS  FROM  THE  MATRIMO- 
NIAL LOTTERY 

"  Do  you  not  know  tliat  I  am  a  woman  t  What  I  think  I  most 
speak."  —  As  You  Like  It. 

"  Takk  my  advice,  my  boy,"  an  elderly  widower, 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  used  to  say  to  his  -.son,  "  and 
don't  marry  in  a  hurry  or  with  your  eyes  shut. 
Choose  a  girl  who  can  stitch  with  her  needle,  and 
make  a  pudding.  None  of  your  frisky  fal-lals  and 
nonsense  !  Your  mother  made  the  only  pastry 
which  did  n't  give  me  the  heartburn,  and  siie  was  n't 
above  her  kitchen  or  her  work-basket.  Capital  ad- 
vice, no  doubt,  but  "  il  est  plus  aifc  (Telre  saye  jwiir 
les  autres  <jue  de  I'eire  pour  soiincmc"  and  it  is  in  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  weak  human  nature  that  so 
knowing  an  old  gentleman  should,  when  on  the 
verge  of  seventy,  take  for  his  second  wife  a  young, 
"  frisky  fal-lal "  of  two-and-twenty,  with  a  pretty 
face  and  a  long  head,  who  had  no  intention  in  sell- 
ing herself  to  her  grandfather  of  making  his  pud- 
dings or  of  mending  his  linen.  The  son,  too,  on  the 
principle  that  practice  is  bettel*  than  precept,  did  as 
foolishly  as  his  elderly  progenitor.     He  also  shortly 
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aflerwards  took  a  ticket  for  himself  in  the  matrimo- 
nial lottery,  and  drew  a  handsome,  fast,  an<l  not 
over-youn!»  lady,  with  no  money,  whose  principal 
attractioas  seem  to  have  been  a  capability  of  play- 
ing coquettes  and  other  lively  characters  m  private 
theatricals  aa  well  ;i3  any  actress  on  the  sta^,  and 
the  power  and  nerve  to  break  in  a  horse  with  any 
groom  going.  These  instances  occurred  to  me  while 
turning  over  "  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,"  by  the 
venerable  Hannah  More,  which  I  found  in  the  li- 
brary of  a  country  house  on  one  of  those  wi-t  Sep- 
tember days  we  have  been  lately  blessed  with.  As 
long  as  female  beauty,  fascination  and  wily  clever- 
ness e.xist,  it  is  useless  to  preach  or  give  rules  to 
men  on  the  important  business  of  choosing  a  wile. 
A  lovely  face,  a  perfect  figure,  the  many  and  name- 
leaj  sna'os  of  a  clever  woman's  tact  and  flattery, 
will  in  a  moment  cast  to  the  winds  the  divine  elo- 
quence of  a  Taylor,  or  the  persuasive  elegance  of 
an  Addison  or  a  Steele.  Experience  indeed  teaches 
m  that  no  true  opinion  or  judgment  can  be  formed 
beforehand  on  the  subject.  An  apparently  impru- 
dent, ha.<ty,  and  un.^uit.ible  match  has  often  turned 
out  80  well,  and  the  slow,  well-considered,  carefully- 
adjusted  union  ha.s  after  all  brought  with  it  so  much 
unhappiness  and  disappointment,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  leave  the  matter  to  late  and  send  the  match-mak- 
ing fraternity  to  Coventry.  The  two  marriages  I 
have  mentioned  have  not  certainly  been  very  great 
successes,  but  they  have  not  turned  out  so  badly  as 
their  friends  charitably  prognosticated.  Neither 
the  frisky  fal-lal  nor  the  talented  amateur  have  yet 
eloped  from  their  respective  lords,  nor  up  to  the 
present  time  have  they  afforded  more  food  than  the 
rest  of  their  ac([uaintance  tor  the  amusement  and 
delight  of  the  scandal-loving  part  of  the  commu- 
nis'. 

in  some  old  play  or  other  a  fair  lady  asks  a  gen- 
tleman, much  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Lillyvick 
when  he  recpiesta  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  his  opinion 
of  the  French  language,  — 

"  What  think  you  of  marriage  ?  "  The  gentle- 
man answers,  — 

"  I  t-ike  't  as  those  that  deny  purgatory.  It  local- 
ly contains  a  heaven  or  hell :  there  's  no  third  place 
in  't ! " 

I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  this  gentleman.  I  think 
there  M  a  "  third  place  in 't,"  —  not  perfect  happi- 
ness, not  utter  misery,  but  something  between  the 
two,  which  custom  and  necessity  make  tolerably 
endurable.  No  one  could  consider  a  union  between 
infirm  old  age  and  joyous  youth  as  a  counterpart  of 
heaven,  yet  e.\|)erience  sliows  us  it  is  not  always  the 
direct  contrary.  My  old  friend  has  certainly  to 
spend  more  time  now  in  the  smoky  metropolis  than 
suits  either  his  Uiste  or  his  liver,  —  he  has  to  write 
large  checks  for  ^lesdamcs  Eli.se,  Brown,  and  oth- 
ers, —  those  sc-andalous  im]K)5itions  as  he  used  to 
call  them.  lie  shivers  in  dress  garments  oflener 
than  be  likes,  and  has  to  submit  to  having  his  prosy 
thoughts  and  ancient  reminiscences  pooh-poohed 
■with  much  feminine  and  contomptuou.'*  nnlillerencc, 
—  but  he  is  an  old  man,  and  he  dotes.  That  fresh 
bloom  ou  his  wife's  fair  cheek,  that  youthful  round- 
ed form  .-ind  chistic  airy  step  make  him  pardon  all 
aa  he  gazes,  and  he  feels  huml)ly  grateful  to  her  for 
merely  being  with  him  and  bearing  his  name.  And 
she,  his  young  but  shrewd  partner,  seems  also  to 
pass  her  days  cont<!ntc«lly  enough,  hiding  with  all  her 
sex's  skill  her  secret  weariness,  her  covert  hojx's  and 
her  natural  repugnance  to  her  aged  spouse.  She 
has  a  panacea  for  her  woes  from  which  she  gains 


courage  and  patience  to  support  them.  It  is  that 
Future,  into  which  she  gazes  so  often  and  so  eager- 
ly, and  in  which  she  sees  pictured  a  young  and 
lovely  widow  with  a  large  jointure  and  a  most  wel- 
come liberty.  So  she  struggles  not  with  the  matri- 
monial noose,  but  waits  and  waits  as  only  a  woman 
and  such  a  woman  can.  We  will  now  turn  to  the 
son  and  the  daughter-in-law,  the  talented  amateur, 
and  though  they  present  a  more  wholesome  sight  to 
our  moral  vision,  yet  I  doubt  if  to  our  outward  eyes 
there  is  to  be  seen  as  much  apparent  content  and 
calm  in  their  menage  as  in  the  one  I  have  just  been 
speaking  of.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  — 
one  is  their  poverty.  Their  pretty  step-mamma 
married  her  "  old  man  "  for  his  money,  and  took 
good  care  that  he  should  not  encourage  his  idle  son  in 
his  extravagance  by  increasing  his  bachelor  allow- 
ance. "  Young  men  should  work  —  as  you  did,  dear," 
she  would  say,  patting  her  lord's  withered  cheek, 
after  making  him  sign  a  large  check  lor  her  mil- 
liner, "  it  makes  them  self-reliant.  If  you  impover- 
ish yourself  to  increase  his  allowance,  he  will  never 
do  anything  at  the  Bar,  and  will  never  be  anything 
better  than  a  pensioner  on  his  father's  bounty."  She 
knew  very  well  he  had  been  foolishly  indulged  and 
brought  up  in  idle,  wilful  ways.  She  knew  that  his 
profession,  so  called,  was  little  more  than  playing 
whist  or  ecarte  in  his  chambers  with  other  young 
barristers  as  brielless  as  himself;  but  she  possessed  a 
bovine  temperament  which  could  not  be  disturbed 
by  trials  and  woes  of  otlicrs.  So  the  young  pair 
have  to  fight  their  battle  in  the  best  way  they  can, 
which  way,  perhaps,  is  not  a  very  wise  one.  They 
are  too  poor  to  enjoy  much  society ;  and  while  he 
gi'oans  gloomily  over  his  pipe  about  his  duns,  and 
his  father's  "  cursed  folly  in  marr}'ing  that  double- 
tonged  hussey,"  she  sits  silent,  puckering  her  hand- 
some brow,  and  pondering  sorrowfully  on  the  down- 
fall of  all  her  little  hopes  and  schemes.  For,  indeed, 
in  marrying  her  boy-lover,  she  wiis  actuated  prin- 
cipally by  one  motive.  Her  parents  had  begun  to 
be  disagreeable  about  her  passion  for  acting,  the  one 
called  It  expensive,  the  other  indecorous,  and  as  it 
was  the  only  thing  she  really  loved,  she  thought  if 
she  were  married,  particularly  to  one  who  she  knew 
shared  her  theatrical  tastes,  she  should  be  able  to 
gratify  her  fancy  to  any  extent,  even  to  appearing 
in  the  pitjuant  role  of  a  page  or  a  Cupid.  And  now 
she  finds  that  poverty  takes  the  place  of  her  parents, 
an<l  tabooes  the  exercise  of  her  graceful  talent.  Her 
only  remedy  against  despair  is  an  insane  and  secret 
hope  that  their  affairs  may  get  so  bad  as  to  induce 
her  husband  to  allow  her  to  exercise  her  histrionic 
ability  for  their  joint  benefit,  and,  sinking  the  ama- 
teur in  the  artist,  have  the  bliss  of  seeing  her  name 
posted  in  l.irge  letters  all  over  London.  "  Either 
this,"  she  says  to  herself,  "  or  his  father's  death,  — 
nothing  else  can  save  us  from  ruin."  All  this  sounds 
very  like  purgatory  ;  but  I  dare  say,  in  the  en<l  this 
will  turn  out  an  average  happy  couple.  Already 
they  feel  the  necessity  of  hiding  their  disappoint- 
ment in  their  own  hearts ;  neither  is  of  a  "  knag- 
ging"  disposition,  and  are 

"Jointly  milimiltinR  tn  eniluro 
That  evil  wlilch  ailniils  mi  cure." 

Custom,  mutu.il  interestti,  family  ties,  and,  may  be,  a 
lucky  windfall  to  pay  their  debts,  will  make  of  them 
a  tolerably  contented  couple,  and,  perhaps,  even 
give  cause  for  Mrs.  (Jnindy's  saying,  in  mellilluous 
accents,  "  Who  wouKl  have  thought  that  hasty 
match  would  have  turned  out  so  well ! " 

But  do  those  marriages  in  which  the  world  de- 
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drinking,  and  was  in  the  state  of  extreme  crossness 
which  comes  at  an  early  stage  of  intoxication.  He 
spoke  ahuost  surlily,  and  was  abusive  to  a  porter 
who  accidentally  brushed  against  him.  As  the  offi- 
cials are  exceedingly  polite  on  the  line  in  question, 
I  said  a  civil  word  to  the  man,  and  this  further  in- 
censed Newton.  How  he  had  been  spending  his 
time  since  we  went  down  he  did  not  say,  and,  as  I 
found  him  bearish,  I  quietly  lit  my  cigar,  and  strolled 
on  the  platform:,  away  from  the  station,  and  into  the 
gloom. 

"  At  first  I  watched  Newton,  thinking  that  he 
might  come  to  me ;  but  he  leant  sulkily  against  a 
wall,  and  I  v/alkcd  up  and  down,  occasionally,  but 
not  always,  taking  a  glance  at  him.  During  one 
turn,  and  when  I  was  a  long  way  off,  I  saw,  by  the 
dim  gas-light  near  him,  that  some  one  was  speaking 
to  him.  The  speaker,  I  supposed  a  porter,  was 
pointing  across  the  line.  Belbre  I  came  up,  slowly, 
Francis  Newton  had  walked  away,  and  1  could  not 
see  him. 

" '  What  has  he  crossed  for  ? '  I  said,  aloud. 
'  This  is  right  for  town  ?  '  I  added,  to  a  porter. 

" '  Quite  right,  sir.' 

"  '  Are  you  not  very  dark  here  to-night  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Yes,  sir,  we  are.  Something  got  wrong  with 
the  gas,  but  it  will  be  all  right  to-morrow.' 

*' '  But  then,  you  see,  I  sha'n't  be  here.' 

" '  The  public  will,  sir,'  said  the  man,  smiling.  It 
was  not  a  bad  answer. 

"  Finding  that  we  had  still '  ten  minutes  certain, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  probable,'  to  use  the  por- 
ter's words,  I  went  across  the  line  to  tell  Newton 
that  he  had  gone  wrong.  Sulky  as  he  was,  I  did 
not  care  to  leave  him  to  miss  the  train.  Now,  at 
Twinstead  there  is  a  junction,  and  the  platform 
to  wliich  I  found  that  he  must  have  crossed  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  that  at  which  we  had 
stopped.  When  I  reached  it,  the  station-rooms 
were  very  dark,  from  the  cause  of  which  the  porter 
had  spoken,  an<i  the  lamps  burned  vilely.  I  could 
see  no  great  distance  along  this  second  platform, 
which  is  long,  and  ran  away  into  the  darkness.  No 
train  being  exj)ected,  there  were  neither  officials 
nor  passengers,  and  the  whole  place  was  about  as 
dreary,  lonely,  and  dismal  as  you  like.  Cheery 
and  good-natured  as  I  felt,  and  in  the  consciousness, 
sir,  of  doing  a  good  action,  I  could  not  help  the 
sensation  of  depression,  and  as  I  peered  into  the 
darkness,  I  resolved  to  make  my  good  action  as 
prompt  as  might  be. 

"  1  shouted  twice  to  Newton,  calling  him  by 
name. 

"  The  second  call  produced  a  surly  '  What  do 
you  want  ?  *  from  a  distance  beyond  my  sight. 

" '  You  are  wrong.  The  train  goes  from  the 
other  platform.' 

"  '  All  right,  Thorndon.' 

"  Very  well ;  I  had  done  a  friend's  duty.  He 
chose  to  sulk  by  himself,  and  would  come  over  when 
he  heard  the  bell.  Lot  him  stop.  But,  as  I  crossed 
the  bridge  to  return,  a  very  strange  thought  came 
into  my  head.     I  will  tell  you  how  I  met  it. 

"  '  Bah,  it  was  the  fog,'  I  said.  '  That  changes 
voices  strangely.' 

"  The  train  soon  arrived,  and  I  could  not  see 
Newton.  However,  I  cared  a  good  deal  more  by 
that  time  about  getting  home  to  your  aunt  and  the 
children,  and  the  Cliristm<LS,  than  about  Francis 
Newton,  and  I  came  to  town.  I  looked  round  at 
Paddington,  but  not  perceiving  him,  I  was  soon  in 
a  hansom,  and  driving  hitherward. 


"  I  do  not  think  that  I  thought  any  more  about 
Newton  for  three  or  four  days,  when  a  Berkshire 
client  who  was  with  me  happened  to  say,  — 

"  '  By  the  way,  that  w^as  an  odd  murder  at  the 
station  at  Twinstead.  I  have  wondered  that  such 
things  don't  occur  oflener.' 

"  '  I  did  not  see  it,  I  think,  in  the  Times.' 

" '  Yes,  it  was  noticed.  A  gentleman  who  was 
waiting  had  strayed  away,  at  night,  from  the  station, 
and  along  the  platform,  and  had  been  watched,  I 
suppose,  by  some  of  the  navvies.  Anyhow,  he  was 
knocked  on  the  head.' 

"  '  Killed  —  when,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  ' 

" '  Friday  night,  I  think.  It  will  be  a  warning  to 
me  to  keep  within  the  light  and  the  sight  of  the  offi- 
cials. He  was  shoved  under  the  platform,  and  dis- 
covered by  a  boy  who  was  hunting  a  rabbit,  or  he 
might  have  lain  there  forever.' 

"  Then  I  felt  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Captain 
Diss  that  had  answered  me  the  second  time.  When 
you  come  to  set  down  what  I  have  said,  you  will  sec 
all  the  wicked  scheme.  I  leave  the  details  to  your 
elaboration  in  sensation  fashion." 

"  I  should  much  prefer,  my  dear  uncle,  to  tell 
the  tale  as  you  have  told  it.  But  how  did  all 
end  ?  " 

"  I  was  examined  on  the  inquest,  but  could  say 
nothing,  except  that  when  I  last  spoke  to  Newton, 
I  thought  that  he  had  answered  me.  I  had  pri- 
vately talked  to  a  detective,  as  to  my  suspicion,  but, 
on  consideration,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  up  the  matter,  and  it  was  no  business  of  mine 
to  mix  myself  up  with  a  detestable  story.  If  the 
Fireside  and  Circumnavigating  Office  had  fought 
the  assurance,  something  would  have  come  out,  per- 
haps ;  but  on  the  very  day  after  Mi-s.  Newton's  at- 
torney (I  washed  my  hands  of  the  business)  lodged 
the  claim,  the  office  collapsed.  I  believe  to  this 
hour,  however,  that  the  navvies  have  been  unjustly 
credited  with  this  affair.  The  house  in  Ilornidge 
Street  has  long  been  let  as  lodgings,  and  exhibits 
several  strata  of  artists  of  various  excellence  and 
various  taste  in  tobacco.  How  the  woman  and  the 
captain  have  come  to  grief  and  jail,  I  don't  know 
and  you  don't  care. 

"  Well  knocked,  coachman.  Now  to  hear  what 
the  Forty  IViicvcs  are  like !  " 


A  FEW  TICKETS  FROM  THE  MATRIMO- 
NL\L  LOTTERY. 

"  Do  you  not  know  tliat  I  am  a  woman  ?  'What  I  think  I  must 
speak."  — J$  You  Like  It. 

"  Takk  my  advice,  liiy  boy,"  an  elderly  widower, 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  used  to  say  to  his  -.son,  "  and 
don't  marry  in  a  hurry  or  with  your  eyes  shut. 
Choose  a  girl  who  can  stitch  with  her  needle,  and 
make  a  putlding.  None  of  your  frisky  fal-lals  and 
nonsense  !  Your  mother  made  the  only  pastry 
which  did  n't  give  me  the  heartburn,  and  she  was  n't 
above  her  kitchen  or  her  work-basket.  Capital  ad- 
vice, no  doubt,  but  "  U  est  pins  auie  d'etre  saye  pour 
les  autrr.s  ipte  dc  I'C'Ire  pour  xoimemc"  and  it  is  in  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  weak  human  nature  tliat  so 
knowing  an  old  gentleman  should,  when  on  the 
verge  of  seventy,  take  for  his  second  wife  a  young, 
"  frisky  fal-lal "  of  two-and-twenty,  with  a  pretty 
face  and  a  long  head,  who  had  no  intention  in  sell- 
ing herself  to  her  grandfather  of  making  his  pud- 
dings or  of  mending  his  linen.  The  son,  too,  on  the 
principle  that  practice  is  bcttet"  than  precept,  did  as 
foolishly  as  his  elderly  progenitor.     He  also  shortly 
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allerwartls  took  a  ticket  for  himself  in  the  matrimo- 
nial lottery,  and  drew  a  handsome,  fast,  and  not 
over-youn;^  lady,  with  no  money,  whose  principal 
attractions  seem  to  have  been  a  capability  of  play- 
ing cotiuettes  and  other  lively  characters  in  private 
theatricals  as  well  a^  any  actress  on  the  sta^e,  and 
the  power  and  nerve  to  break  in  a  horse  with  any 
groom  going.  These  instances  occurred  to  me  while 
turning  over  "  Ca?lcb8  in  Search  of  a  Wife,"  by  the 
venerable  Hannah  More,  which  I  found  in  the  li- 
brary of  a  country  house  on  one  of  those  wet  Sep- 
tember days  we  have  been  lately  blessed  with.  As 
long  as  female  beauty,  fascination  and  wily  clever- 
ness exist,  it  is  useless  to  preach  or  give  rules  to 
men  on  the  important  business  of  choosing  a  wile. 
A  lovely  face,  a  perfect  figure,  the  many  and  name- 
IcFS  sna-es  of  a  clever  woman's  tact  and  flattery, 
will  in  a  moment  cast  to  the  winds  the  divine  elo- 
quence of  a  Taylor,  or  the  persuasive  elegance  of 
an  Addison  or  a  Steele.  Experience  indeed  teaches 
m  that  no  true  opinion  or  judgment  can  be  formed 
beforehand  on  the  subject.  An  apparently  impru- 
dent, hasty,  and  un.^uitable  match  has  often  turned 
out  so  well,  and  the  slow,  well-considered,  carefully- 
adjusted  union  has  after  all  brought  with  it  so  much 
unhappine^s  and  disappointment,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  leave  the  matter  to  late  and  send  the  match-mak- 
ing fraternity  to  Coventry.  The  two  marriages  I 
have  mentioned  have  not  certainly  been  very  great 
successes,  but  they  have  not  turned  out  so  badly  as 
their  friends  charitably  prognosticated.  Neither 
the  frisky  fal-lal  nor  the  talented  amateur  have  yet 
eloped  Irora  their  respective  lords,  nor  up  to  the 
present  time  have  they  afforded  more  food  than  the 
rest  of  their  accjuaintance  for  the  amusement  and 
delight  of  the  scandal-loving  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  some  old  play  or  other  a  fair  lady  asks  a  gen- 
tleman, much  alter  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Lillyvlck 
when  he  reciuests  of  Nicholas  NIckleby  his  opinion 
of  the  Fi-ench  language,  — 

"  What  think  you  of  marriage  ?  "  The  gentle- 
man answers,  — 

"  I  Uike  't  as  those  that  deny  purgatory.  It  local- 
ly cont;iins  a  heaven  or  hell :  there  's  no  third  place 
in  't !  •' 

I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  this  gcntlcm.'vn.  I  think 
there  w  a  "  thinl  place  in 't,'*  —  not  perfect  happi- 
ness, not  utter  misery,  but  something  between  the 
two,  which  custom  and  necessity  make  tolerably 
endurable.  No  one  could  consider  a  union  between 
infirm  old  age  .ind  joyous  youth  as  a  counterpjirt  of 
heaven,  yet  experience  sliows  us  it  is  not  always  the 
direct  contrary.  My  old  friend  has  certainly  to 
spend  more  time  now  in  the  smoky  metropolis  than 
suitii  either  his  Uiste  or  his  liver,  —  he  has  to  write 
large  checks  for  Mesdames  Eli.se,  Brown,  and  oth- 
ers, —  those  .sc-andalous  im])ositioiis  as  he  u.sed  to 
call  them.  lie  sliivcrs  in  dress  gannenL**  oflener 
than  he  likes,  and  has  to  submit  to  having  his  prosy 
thoughts  and  ancient  reminiscences  pooh-poohed 
with  much  feminine  and  contemptuous  inditrerencc, 
—  but  he  is  an  old  man,  and  he  dotes.  That  fresh 
bloom  on  his  wife's  fair  cheek,  that  youthful  round- 
ed form  and  chiAtic  airy  step  make  him  pardon  all 
as  he  gazes,  and  he  feels  huml)ly  grateful  to  her  for 
merely  being  with  him  and  bearing  his  name.  And 
she,  his  young  but  shrewd  partner,  seems  also  to 
pass  her  days  contentedly  enough,  hiding  with  all  her 
sc-x's  skill  her  secret  weariness,  her  covert  ho|x*8  nnd 
her  natural  repugnance  to  her  aged  spouse.  She 
has  a  panacea  for  her  woes  from  which  she  gains 


courage  and  patience  to  support  them.  It  is  that 
Future,  into  which  she  gazes  so  often  and  so  eager- 
ly, and  in  which  she  sees  pictured  a  young  and 
lovely  widow  with  a  large  jointure  and  a  most  wel- 
come liberty.  So  she  struggles  not  with  the  matri- 
monial noose,  but  waits  and  waits  as  only  a  woman 
and  such  a  woman  can.  We  will  now  turn  to  the 
son  and  the  daughter-in-law,  the  talented  amateur, 
and  though  they  present  a  more  wholesome  sight  to 
our  moral  vision,  yet  I  doubt  if  to  our  outward  eyes 
there  is  to  be  seen  as  much  apparent  content  and 
calm  in  their  ine'naf/e  as  in  the  one  I  have  just  been 
speaking  of.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  — 
one  is  tlieir  poverty.  Their  pretty  step-mamma 
married  her  "  old  man  "  for  his  money,  and  took 
good  care  that  he  should  not  encourage  his  idle  son  in 
his  extravagance  by  increasing  his  bachelor  allow- 
ance. '•  Young  men  should  work  —  as  you  did,  dear," 
she  would  say,  patting  her  lord's  withered  cheek, 
alter  making  him  sign  a  large  check  for  her  mil- 
liner, "  it  makes  them  self-reliant.  If  you  impover- 
ish yourself  to  increase  his  allowance,  he  will  never 
do  anything  at  the  Bar,  and  will  never  be  anything 
better  than  a  pensioner  on  his  father's  bounty."  She 
knew  very  well  he  had  been  foolishly  indulged  and 
brouglit  up  in  idle,  wilful  ways.  She  knew  that  his 
profession,  so  called,  was  little  more  than  playing 
whist  or  ecartc  in  his  chambers  with  other  young 
barristers  as  briefless  as  himself;  but  she  possessed  a 
bovine  temperament  which  could  not  be  disturbed 
by  trials  and  woes  of  others.  So  the  young  pair 
have  to  fight  their  battle  in  the  best  way  they  can, 
which  way,  perhaps,  is  not  a  very  wise  one.  They 
are  too  poor  to  enjoy  much  society ;  and  while  he 
gi'oans  gloomily  over  his  pipe  about  his  duns,  and 
his  father's  "  cursed  folly  m  marr}  Ing  that  double- 
tonged  hussey,"  she  sits  silent,  puckering  her  hand- 
some brow,  and  pondering  sorrowfully  on  the  down- 
fall of  all  her  little  hopes  and  schemes.  For,  indeed, 
in  marrying  her  boy-lover,  she  wiis  actuated  prin- 
cipally by  one  motive.  Her  parents  had  begun  to 
be  disagreeable  about  her  ])assion  for  acting,  the  one 
called  it  expensive,  the  other  indecorous,  and  as  it 
was  the  only  thing  she  really  loved,  she  thought  if 
she  were  married,  particularly  to  one  who  she  knew 
shared  her  theatrical  tastes,  she  should  be  able  to 
gratify  her  fancy  to  any  extent,  even  to  appearing 
in  the  picjuant  role  of  a  page  or  a  Cupid.  And  now 
she  finds  that  poverty  takes  the  place  of  her  parents, 
and  tabooes  the  exercise  of  her  graceful  talent  Her 
only  remedy  against  despair  is  an  insane  and  secret 
hope  that  their  affairs  may  get  so  bad  as  to  induce 
h^r  husband  to  allow  her  to  exercise  her  histrionic 
ability  for  their  joint  benefit  and,  sinking  the  ama- 
teur in  the  artist,  have  the  bli.«s  of  seeing  her  name 
posted  in  large  letters  all  over  London.  "  Either 
this,"  she  says  to  herself,  "  or  his  father's  death,  — 
nothing  else  can  save  us  from  ruin."  All  this  sounds 
very  like  purgatory  ;  but  I  dare  say,  in  the  end  this 
will  turn  out  an  average  happy  couple.  Already 
they  feel  the  necessity  of  hiding  their  disappoint- 
ment in  their  own  hearts ;  neither  is  of  a  "  knag- 
ging"  disposition,  and  are 

"Jointly  MilimitUnK  tn  enduro 
That  evil  wliicb  iwlmits  iio  cure." 

Custom,  mutual  interests,  family  ties,  and,  may  be,  a 
lucky  windfall  to  pay  their  debts,  will  make  of  them 
a  tolerably  contented  couple,  and,  perhajw,  even 
give  cause  for  Mrs.  (Jlnindy's  saying,  in  mellifluous 
accents,  "  Who  would  have  thought  that  hasty 
match  would  have  turned  out  so  well ! " 

But  do  those  marriages  in  which  the  world  de- 
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Ho^hts  always  bring  peace  and  contentment  to  the 
proper  pair  ?  J^verything  is,  of  course,  done  by 
line  and  rule.  He  is  the  most  correct  of  bachelors, 
and  she  the  most  proper  of  spinsters.  He  is  a  man 
who  never  forgets  himself,  and  has  a  high  sense  of 
his  own  value  grounded  on  nothing.  At  school,  he 
was  never  flogged,  and  never  got  a  prize,  and  yet 
never  disgraced  himself  by  his  stupidity.  At  col- 
lege, he  was  the  pet  of  the  dean  lor  his  regular  at- 
tendance to  chapel,  and  gates,  and  lectures. 

He  avoided  boating  and  hunting  men,  and  was 
not  to  be  found  at  wines,  but  used  to  entertain  a  se- 
lect party  of  similar  tastes  and  disposition  with  the 
gentle  stimulants  of  ginger-wine,  tea,  and  jam.  You 
may  search  in  vain  for  his  name  in  the  honor  lists, 
but  he  was  never  for  a  term  in  danger  of  being 
plucked.  She  is  a  young  woman,  also  with  an  ex- 
cellent opinion  of  herself,  Avhich,  however,  she  dis- 
plays more  to  women  than  to  men,  being  one  of 
those  delightful  creatures  who  believe  faithfully  in 
the  superiority  of  the  other  sex.  They  are,  indeed, 
a  perfectly  well-matched  pair.  He  has  a  well-paid 
government  appointment,  and  she  a  fortune  of  thirty 
tliousand  pounds.  They  are  both  neat  and  rather 
old  fashioned  in  their  ways  ;  they  can  each  warble 
faintly  and  dismally  at  the  piano.  To  them,  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper  is  the  greatest  of  living  poets,  and 
both  being  of  plebeian  origin  have  the  intensest  rev- 
erence for  a  real  live  lord.  Mrs.  Grundy  says, 
"  Can  anything  be  more  satisfictory  ?  I  shall  cer- 
tainly wear  my  new  velvet  and  my  point  d'Alen^on 
at  their  wedding."  This  wedding  is  of  course  a 
correct  and  gloomy  affair.  No  one,  not  even  the 
parson,  ventures  on  a  joke  in  the  serious  presence 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  All  is  en  regie,  and 
everything  bought  at  the  proper  shops.  There  are 
plenty  of  rich  presents,  and  only  one  poor  relation. 
The  bridegroom  presents  his  bride,  previous  to  her 
quitting  her  mother's  roof,  with  a  little  book,  enti- 
tled "  A  Whisper  to  a  Newly  Married  Pair."  "  Let 
us  both,"  he  says,  with  much  airy  grace  and  man- 
ner, "  my  dear  Lucretia,  give  heed  to  the  murmurs 
of  this  little  friend."  And  so  they  begin  their  mar- 
ried life  together  without  any  apparent  drawback. 
Everything  goes  very  smoothly,  and  their  little  din- 
ners in  their  little  house  in  Belgravia,  at  which,  how- 
ever, there  never  is  enough  either  to  eat  or  drink, 
are  pronounced  by  the  autocratic  Mrs.  (Jrundy  "  to 
be  very  select,  and  quite  comme  U  font."  But  I 
am  a  person  of  an  ill-regulated  mind,  and  cannot 
help  wondering  how  any  woman  can  live  with  .such 
a  man  without  ending  his  career,  or  her  own,  with 
"  a  bare  bodkin."  Those  admonitions  on  the  most 
trifling  subjects  given  with  so  much  lofty  superiority, 
those  praises  drawled  out  in  that  self-satisfied  tone, 
wouhi  in  a  short  time,  if  I  were  the  recipient  of 
them,  break  my  spirit,  and  turn  ray  hair  gray.  But 
she  has  been  so  well  brought  up,  and  beheves  that 
in  every  cnsc  the  first  duty  of  a  wife  is  obedience. 
To  please  her  lord  and  master  she  wears  her  dress 
short,  though  she  is  of  a  stoat  round  figure,  perches 
the  ugly  bonnet  he  chooses  for  her  over  her  nose, 
perforins  all  her  domestic  duties  at  the  e.xact  hours 
he  has  noted  down  in  her  day-book ;  resists  the 
healthy  cravings  of  a  rather  large  appetite,  and  dines 
off"  the  wing  of  a  chicken  when  she  could  gladly  and 
easily  despatch  the  whole  fowl;  dres-ses  her  little 
son  like  a  miniature  man,  an<l  subdues  her  voice  to 
the  low  sepulchral  tones  which  he  has  pronounced 
to  be  alone  suitable  to  a  truly  correct  and  feminine 
nature.  He  is  very  strict,  too,  about  her  friends 
and  acquaintances :  one  was  cut  because  her  bon- 


net-strings were  not  tied  evenly,  and  another  for 
being  found  by  them  in  a  morning  call  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  with  tlie  gentleman  to  whom  she  was 
engaged ;  but  these  were  very  old  friends  of  his 
wife,  and  rumor  connected  them  with  trade.  Had 
they  been  the  daughters  of  a  peer,  or  even  a  bar^ 
onet,  they  might  have  violated  the  laws  of  etiquette 
and  propriety  with  impunity.  Whether,  however, 
this  Is  a  state  of  peace  and  contentment  is  to  me  a 
question.  There  is  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side 
to  all  mundane  affairs,  and  it  is  whispered  abroad 
that  tills  most  correct  of  gentlemen  has  a  vice  which 
his  wife  and  fortune  has  given  him  the  power  of 
gratifying.  He  is  at  heart  a  speculator  and  a  gam- 
bler, and  has  already  made  a  large  inroad  on  his 
capital.  Who,  in  such  a  case,  can  tell  how  soon  or 
how  terribly  the  whole  fabric  of  their  domestic  hap- 
piness, if  happiness  it  can  be  called,  may  be  blown 
to  pieces. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  from  these  instances,  that 
I  am  advocating  the  merits  of  marrying  in  haste 
over  those  of  the  slow  and  sure  process ;  I  only  say, 
what  many  have  said  before,  that  the  whole  nlTiiir  is 
a  lottery,  m  Avhich  success  as  often  attends  the  bold 
and  desperate  player  as  him  who  draws  his  lot  by 
line  and  rule  guided  by  all  the  laws  of  chance  and 
propriety. 

When  a  hasty  match  turns  out  badly,  the  down- 
fall is  generally  sudden  and  speedy.     JNIany  of  my 

time  must  remember  the  C s.     He  was  a  young 

man,  and  apparently  rich ;  he  had  the  neatest  of 
broughams  and  the  best-shaped  horses ;  and  he 
gave  little  dinners,  where  the  turtle  w.is  dearer,  the 
champagne  drier,  and  the  wit  brighter,  than  even 
now  await  the  happy  man  who  is  bidden  to  feast 
with  our  modern  Lucullus  and  most  honored  of 
wine  merchants.  Indeed,  all  his  appointments,  hab- 
its, and  titstes  were  those  of  a  man  possesseil  of 
wealth  and  of  a  luxurious  nature.  He  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  a  very  lovely  girl,  against  the 
wishes  of  her  parents,  who  were  worldly  people,  and 
knew  that  in  her  infatuation  for  this  little  fat  man, 
as  they  called  him,  their  daughter  had  forfeited  a 
very  good  chance  of  wearing  a  coronet.  In  some  re- 
.«pects,  perhaps,  the  marriage  was  a  singular  one,  for 
he  was  plain  and  unromantic  in  .Tjipeariince,  and  she 
was  as  fair  as  Eve  hei-self  (I  take  my  idea  of  onr 
first  mother  from  Milton's  dcserlption,  tirxl  utterly 
repudiate  the  notion  of  her  having  tlie  skin  of  the 
Ethiop).  But  this  little  fat  man,  so  perfectly  dressed 
and  perfumed,  and  who  always  looked  as  if  lie  had 
just  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox,  posseisscd  a  charm 
otlen  resistless  witli  wmnen,  and  frequently  denied 
to  the  A])ollo3  and  Adonises  of  society. 

He  had  a  silver  tongue,  and  tlie  most  fnscinating 
manners,  and  under  these  powerful  influences  his 
defects  of  face  and  figure  were  forgotten.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  rich,  and  was  certainly  a  gcntlemnn ; 
but  the  sources  of  Iiis  income  were  somewhat  of  a 
mystery ;  and  as  his  marriage  was  very  like  an 
elopcmenjt,  his  wife's  p.-.rents  had  no  chance  of  mak- 
ing inquiries  respecting  his  circumstances,  or  of  in- 
suring a  proper  settlement  for  their  imjjrudent  child. 
At  first,  all  was  brilliant  and  plea-sunt,  and  thcv  be- 
gan their  carec^r  .a.H  people  of  fashion  and  position. 
Their  house  was  in  the  most  expensive  and  select 
part  of  town,  and  the  fair  bride  had  her  dinmonds, 
opera-box,  carriages,  and  country  villa,  niuc])  in  the 
same  way  as  she  would  have  done  had  she  married 
the  old,  but  amorous  earl.  All  this,  however,  lasted 
but  for  two  short  years.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
season  the  crash  came.     The  poor  wife  had  to  rush 
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from  her  fplendid  dwelling  to  the  secarity  of  her  fa- 
ther's house,  the  husband,  in  nrgcnt  haste  and  hii- 
iniliatin<;  secrecy,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
sheltering  shores  of  Bonln;;ne;  and  the  servants, 
with  much  an<»ry  gjnmblinp,  left  the  invaded  house, 
with  the  exception  of  the  black  porter,  who  was 
found  lying  prone  in  the  hall,  weeping  and  howling 
with  the  persistency  of  a  heathen  and  a  nigger. 
Everything,  even  to  the  gold  coronet  head-dress  of 
the  le»dy,  was  seized  by  the  clamorous  creditors,  and 
the  ruin  was  complete  and  entire.  The  wife,  with 
her  child,  joined  her  husband  abroad,  and  I  have 
never  heanl  of  them  since.  The  whole  affair  was 
but  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  was  soon  forgotten  and 
buried  with  the  past.  With  it,  for  the  present,  I 
end  mv  gloomy  experiences  of  matrimonial  miseries. 
I  would  fain  have  shown  a  brighter  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, but,  in  the  words  of  the  French  cynic,  "  II  en 
est  dc  rdritablft  amour  comme  de  I'apparition  des 
csprits:  tont  Ic  monde  en  ont  parlc,  mais  peu  de 
gens  en  ont  vu." 


m  A  SORE  STRAIT. 

"  We  must  hare  a  lenlon  or  two,  Sam,"  she  says ; 
and  so,  though  I  'd  just  set  down  to  my  pipe  and 
drop  of  beer,  I  got  up  again,  and  I  says,  "Now,  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  lass,  it's  just  two  miles  to  the 
town,  and  it  snows  like  fury,  so  if  you  can  think 
of  anything  else  you  want,  just  say  so,  and  I  '11  get 
it  same  time." 

"  O,  't  is  n't  worth  while  to  go  if  it  snows,"  she 
tmyn ;  "  never  mind,  and  1 11  make  shift  without. 
But  O  ! "  she  cried,  all  at  once,  "  father 's  coming 
to-morrow,  and  you  've  no  tobacco." 

Well,  I  *d  never  thought  about  that,  for  when 
I  'd  had  my  Ongcrs  in  the  little  jar  there  seemed 
enough  for  me,  even  if  next  day  was  Christmas 
day ;  but  with  company  —  why,  there  would  not 
be  half  enough.  So  that  settled  it,  and  I  got  my 
stick  and  hat ;  when  Polly  declared  I  could  n't  go 
out  a  night  like  that  without  something  round  my 
neck,  so  she  tied  a  comforter  round  twice,  close  up 
to  my  noec  and  ears. 

"  Sow,  don't  be  silly,  Sam,"  she  saj-s. 

"  Why,  wot 's  silly,"  I  .says. 

"Why,  your  being  such  an  old  goose,  and  making 
i»o  much  fuss  after  being  married  all  these  months. 
Now,  let  go,  do,"  she  says.  But  I  did  n't,  of  course, 
but  held  ner  for  just  a  few  moments  while  I  looked 
down  in  her  laughing  eyes  that  seemed  to  have 
grown  brighter  since  we  'd  married ;  and  then  I 
smoothed,  —  no,  I  did  n't,  for  no  hair  could  have 
been  smoother,  —  I  passed  ray  rough,  chopped-about 
old  hand  down  the  bright  shiny  hair  that  I  felt  so 
proud  of,  and  then  kissed  Iwth  her  pink  cheeks,  and 
i'elt  somehow  half  glad,  half  sorrowful,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  too  happy  Ibr  it  to  last. 

"  There,  now,"  she  says,  at  bst,  "  make  lioste, 
there  V  a  dear,  good  boy !  and  get  back ;  perhaps  I 
shall  be  done  by  that  time,  and  then  we'll  have  a 
snug  bit  of  supper." 

But  I  could  n't  get  away,  somehow,  but  watched 
her  busy  fingers  getting  ready  the  thinffl"  for  the 
next  day's  dinner,  —  chopping  suet,  stoning  plums, 
mincing  peel,  —  and  all  in  such  a  nice,  neat,  clean 
way,  that  it  was  quite  enjoyable. 

•*  Now,  do  go,  bam,"  she  says,  pretending  to  pout, 
"  for  I  do  want  you  back  so  bad." 

So  I  made  a  start  of  it;  unlatched  the  door, 
when  the  wind  came  roaring  in,  laden  with  (lakes 
of  snow ;   the  sparks  rushed  up  the  chimney,  the 


cnndle  flickered,  while  Polly  gave  me  just  one 
bright  look  and  nod,  and  then  I  shut  the  door. 
But,  there  —  I  could  n't  get  away  even  then,  but 
went  and  stood  by  the  window  for  a  minut<s  where 
the  little  branches  of  holly  were  stuck,  glistening 
green,  and  with  scarlet  berries  amongst  the  prickly 
leaves  ;  and  there  I  stood  looking  in  at  the  snufj, 
bright,  warm  kitchen,  with  I'olly  making  it  look 
ten  times  more  warm  and  bright  It  was  n't  that 
it  was  a  handsome  place,  or  well  furnished,  —  for 
those  sort  of  things  don't  always  make  a  happy 
home,  —  but  plain,  humble,  and  poor  as  It  was.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  a  palace ;  and  after  watching 
my  lass  for  a  few  minutes  as  she  was  busier  than 
ever,  —  now  frowning,  now  making  a  little  face  at 
her  work,  —  now  with  a  bright  light  in  her  eye,  .ia 
something  seemed  to  please  her,  —  I  all  at  once 
thoucjht  to  myself,  and,  what 's  more,  I  says  to 
raj-self,  "  Sam  Darrell,"  I  says,  "  why,  what  a  don- 
key you  are,  not  to  get  what  you  want,  and  make 
haste  back  ! "  which,  when  you  consider  that  It  was 
snowing  hard,  blowing  harder,  and  that  where  I 
stood  the  snow-drift,  was  over  my  knees,  while  in- 
side there  was  evcrytliing  a  reasonable  working- 
man  could  wish  for,  you'll  say  was  just  about  the 
truth. 

So  I  gives  myself  a  pull  together,  hitches  up  my 
shoulders,  sets  my  head  down  to  face  the  wind  and 
the  blinding  snow,  and  then,  with  my  hands  right 
at  the  bottom  of  my  pockets,  off  I  goes. 

Now,  we  'd  been  together  into  the  town  that  night 
to  bring  home  a  good  basketful  of  Christmas  cheer ; 
for  even  If  you  do  live  in  the  black  country,  amongst 
the  coal-mines  and  furnaces,  and  work  :is  pit  car- 
penter at  making  brattices  and  the  dilTerent  wood- 
work wanted,  that's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
spend  a  merrj'  Christmas  and  a  happy  one.  But 
now  there  was  this  tobacco  and  the  lemons  to  get ; 
and  from  where  we  lived,  right  across  the  heath  to 
the  town,  being  two  miles,  and  me  being  alone,  I 
made  up  ray  mind  to  cut  off  a  corner,  so  as  to  get 
back  sooner.  So  I  turned  out  of  the  road  as  soon 
as  I  was  out  of  the  colliery  village,  makes  sure  of 
the  town  lights,  and  then,  taking  my  stick  under 
my  arm,  set  off  at  a  trot  to  the  left  of  the  old 
pits. 

Tlie  wind  was  behind  me  now,  and  though, the 
.■snow  made  it  hanl  work  walking,  I  was  n't  long  before 
I  was  tnidglng  like  a  white  statty  right  through  the 
town  street,  then  thronged  with  people,  when  I  goes 
into  a  shop,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  waiting,  gets 
my  lemons  and  tobacco,  pays  for  'em,  and  starts  off 
home. 

As  soon  as  I  was  out  of  tlic  town  again,  I  gets 
out  of  the  ixMid  to  take  that  short  cut ;  and  now  I 
began  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  night  it  was ;  for 
the  wind  was  right  dead  in  my  teeth,  while  the  way 
In  which  the  snow  cut  into  your  eyes  wjis  something 
terrible.  But  I  fought  my  way  on,  setting  up  an 
opposition  whistle  to  the  wind,  and  thinking  about 
the  warm  fireside  .it  home,  with  the  snug  supper- 
table  ;  and  then  I  thought  of  what  a  blessing  it  was 
in  a  hanl  winter  to  live  close  to  the  pit's  mouth,  and 
get  plenty  of  coal  for  next  to  notliing.  We  couhl 
afford  a  good  fire  there,  such  as  would  cheer  the 
heart  of  some  of  the  London  poor,  while  wages  were 
not  so  bad. 

Even'  now  and  then  I  had  to  stop  and  kick  the 
snow  ofr  ray  boot-soles,  for  it  collected  in  hard  balls, 
so  .IS  to  make  walking  harder;  then,  not  having  the 
town  lights  to  guiile  rae,  I  found  1  'd  wandered  a 
bit  ont   of  the   track,  so  that  the  ground  grew 
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GAVARNI. 

From  a  modest  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Ave- 
nue Buj^eauil  and  the  Avenue  de  rimperatrice,  a 
thin-w;ii.sted  man,  Avith  a  very  grave  face,  wrapped 
in  a  bhick  velvet  gown,  would  of  late  watch  the 
crowds  of  happy  Parisians  driving  and  riding  to 
and  from  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  had  been 
among  them  many  a  year,  and  had  shone  in  their 
midst  But  now  the  fashionable  man  had  with- 
drawn himself  from  the  world.  Ilis  beard  was  gray, 
and  he  had  a  cough  that  spoke  of  the  grave.  lie 
had  been  a.  gallant,  who  could  turn  a  compliment 
exquisitely ;  a  wit,  whose  shafts  were  keen  and 
polished.  Not  only  with  his  pen,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  with  his  pen('il,  he  had  observed  the  men 
and  women  of  his  day,  their  passions  and  prej- 
udices and  meannesses ;  and  he  had  so  embodied 
them  that  he  had  earned  for  himself,  albeit  not  of 
the  Academy  nor  conspicuous  on  the  Line  at  the 
annual  exhibitions,  a  fame  that  must  be  embodied 
in  the  history  of  his  pt^riod. 

Paul  Chevalier  was  a  working  engineer  at  Tarbes. 
It  will  surprise  many  who  have  met  him  in  society, 
and  must  therefore  have  admired  his  tact  and  grace 
and  distinguished  bearing,  to  hear  that  he  was  of 
the  working  class,  —  a  man  born  to  live  by  the  use 
of  his  strength ;  yet  it  was  so.  But  early  the  light 
of  his  genius  broke  through  his  humble  lot.  lie 
began  his  art-work  by  furnishing  drawings  to  the 
books  of  fashion.  This  working  engineer  had  a 
t;iste  for  the  elegant  and  the  refined  from  the  begin- 
ning. After  a  while  Paul  Chevalier  was  emboldened 
to  send  two  water-colored  drawings  to  the  Salon  in 
Paris.  M.  Germain  was  at  the  time  the  compiler  of 
the  Catalogue.  The  humble  artist's  drawings  were 
remitted  from  Gavarnie.  M.  Germain  mistook  the 
name  of  the  place  for  the  name  of  the  artist,  and 
Paul  Chevaliei-'s  drawings  appeared  as  the  work  of 
M.  Gavarni.  The  i)ictures  made  a  hit;  and  Paul 
Chevalier,  with  a  laugh,  stuck  to  the  name  of  Ga- 
varni. He  in  late  years,  when  he  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man, made  a  fair  joke  on  the  subject.  A  lady,  who 
w;is  wont  to  labor  under  the  delusion  that  she  was  a 
wit,  one  day  asked  him  whether  he  w;is  cousin  to 
the  cascade  of  Gavarnie.  "  Yes,  madame,"  the 
artist  answered,  "  I  am  cousin  issu  de  Germain." 
Many  are  the  jokes  and  polished  sarcasms  which 
travel  still  about  French  so<;iety  as  those  of  Gavarni. 
At  the  height  of  his  renown  he  w;vs  Jet''d  and  ad- 
mired ;  but  neither  the  adulation  nor  the  rapid  pace 
of  the  life  spoiled  him.  Light  and  sparkling  as  he 
could  be,  he  kept  always  a  serious  and  sober  back- 
ground to  his  mind.  M.  Jules  Clardtie  describes 
this  phase  of  him  by  saying  tliat  he  had  the  entrain 
of  the  Frenchman  with  the  phlegm  of  an  Englisii- 
man ;  that  it  was  a  drop  of  gm  in  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. So  that  champagne  and  gin  express  the 
relative  values  of  the  French  and  the  English 
characters !     We  are  obliged  to  M.  Jules  Claretie. 

Gavarni  was  in  his  prime  and  in  his  glory  from 
about  1830  to  1848.  lie  was  a  correct  and  grace- 
ful artist,  a  keen  observer  of  character,  a  pictorial 
wit  and  satirist.  The  vices,  the  meannesses,  of  his 
time  were  illustrated  and  flagellated  by  his  nr;u'tlsed 
pencil.  It  is  remarked  of  him,  .ind  to  his  honor, 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  personalities  in  his  works. 
His  was  that  higher  observation  which,  from  a  class, 
can  embody  an  individual  type,  and  punish  a  popu- 
lar vice  or  weakness  without  making  a  scai)egoat. 
Gavami's  "  Mas(jues  et  Visages,"  his  "  Lorettes 
Vicillies,"  and  his  terrible  parents  and  children, 


will  live  not  only  as  finely  conceived  and  executed 
works,  but  also  as  admirable  and  most  authoritative 
material  for  the  historian.  Some  of  them,  indeed 
many  of  them,  present  the  naked  truths  of  a  disso- 
lute society  so  sharply  that  we  shudder;  and  Ga- 
varni meant  that  we  should  shudder.  This  was  the 
lesson  the  serious  man  who  stood  ever  upright  be- 
hind his  comic  mask  insisted  upon  teaching.  It  has 
been  said  of  Gavarni  that  he  was  not  a  caricaturist, 
but  a  moralist.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he 
was  both  caricaturist  and  moralist.  lie  did  not,  as 
we  have  observed,  caricature  individuals,  but  he  en- 
forced the  salient  characteristics  of  the  type  he 
wished  t%  produce  to  the  spectator's  mind  by  exag- 
gerating them.  Ergo,  he  was  a  caricaturist.  It 
will  be  remembered,  to  his  honor,  that  his  great 
qualities  were  always  employed  on  the  right  side ; 
that  if  he  painted  vice,  it  was  to  show  how  hideous 
?he  was ;  that  if  he  took  learned  observations  in  the 
byways  and  slums  of  Paris  and  of  London,  his  mis- 
sion was  not  merely  to  amuse  the  badauds  of  the 
Boulevards. 

Gavarni  delighted  in  the  new  world  London 
opened  upon  him  when  he  came  among  us  in  1849. 
His  pencil  revelled  in  the  picturesque  miseries  of  St. 
Giles's  and  Whitechapel,  as  well  as  in  the  elegancies 
of  the  West  End.  He  studied  all  the  shifting  phases 
of  our  social  life  with  ai'dor.  He  made  his  country- 
men acquainted  with  the  multitude  of  our  low  games, 
and  the  dismal  habits  and  predicaments  of  our  un- 
informed and  under-fed  population.  But  he  never 
caught  the  British  type.  His  Englishmen  are  stage 
Englishmen.  He  got  far  beyond  the  stupidities  of 
t!ie  old  French  caricaturists,  and  even  the  majority 
of  French  caricaturists  of  our  own  time,  whose  only 
idea  of  an  Englishman  Is  a  man  with  a  hook  nose 
and  two  fangs  protruding  from  his  upper  lip.  Eyen 
Gustave  Dore  is  satisfied  with  copying  the  ancient 
absurdity.  Gavarni,  we  repeat,  studied  hard  to 
catch  our  English  faces ;  but  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare his  people  of  the  London  streets  with  those  of 
Leech  to  see  what  little  way  he  made. 

But  at  home  Gavarni  was,  at  least,  the  equal  of 
Leech.  G.avarni  was  t!ie  accomplished  artist.  He 
had  a  grace  which  Leech  never  studied  to  reach. 
The  exact  position  In  the  world  of  each  of  his  fig- 
ures Is  as  plainly  tolil  by  the  magic  strokes  of  his 
pencil  as  it  could  be  In  pages  of  description.  Ga- 
varni wivs,  moreover,  a  facile  and  graceful  writer. 
His  letters  on  England,  which  are  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  are  said  to  be  full  of  point  and  just  ob- 
servation. 

Gavarni  called  the  sombre  liouse  from  whlcli,  a 
shattered  man,  he  watched  the  brilliant  company  of 
Paris  pass  to  the  Bois,  his  tomb  ;  and  in  this  tomb 
he  would  Hfl  the  green  serge  from  before  his  window 
and  still  admire  the  grace  over  which  his  pencil  had 
loved  to  linger.  In  this  retreat  he  lost  his  son,  and 
the  sorrow  hastened  him  on  his  own  long  journey. 
A  little  while  ago  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Auteuil 
for  better  air,  and  at  Auteuil  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber this  better  air  received  his  last  breath. 
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BOOK  II.  — CHAPTER  IX. 
CLEAnKD    ur. 
The  shock  communicated  to  George  Dallas  by 
his  step-father's  letter  was  violent  and  terrible  in 
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proportion  to  the  resolutions  which  had  been  {ijowing 
up  ill  his  mind,  and  guininj];  strength  and  fixedness 
with  each  day's  absence  from  the  old  accustomed 
scenes  of  dissipation  and  sources  of  temptation. 
Like  all  persons  of  similar  temperament,  lie  w<is 
easily  overcome  by  agitation,  and  his  eager  nature 
led  him  to  anticipate  evil  as  readily  as  it  caused  him 
to  enjoy  good  thoroughly.  lie  was  a  strong  man 
physically,  but  a  sickening,  weak  shudder,  such  as 
might  have  sliuken  a  woman,  shook  him  as  he  read 
the  few  formal  lines  which  conveyed  to  him  so  much 
more  than  their  writer  had  known  or  intended. 
"Was  it  all  to  be  in  vain  ?  Was  the  golden  time, 
the  precious  opportunity,  gone  by  forever  ?  Was 
she  to  die,  or  to  die  to  hiiu  at  letist,  and  never  to 
know  that  his  repentance  had  been  real,  that  the 
lesson  had  been  effectual,  that  the  reform  had  been 
inaugurated  ? 

The  terms  in  which  Mr.  Carruthers  had  written 
to  his  step-son  were  as  vague  as  they  were  formal, 
and  the  uncertjiinty  to  which  the  letter  condemned 
him  was  as  agonizmg  as  the  misery  which  it  pro- 
duced. Where  was  she?  He  did  not  know;  he 
had  no  means  of  knowing.  How  great  were  her 
sufierings  ?  How  imminent  was  her  danger  ?  These 
points  wore  beyond  the  reach  of  his  investigation. 
He  knew  that  he  was  to  blame  for  his  mother's  ill- 
ness; he  saw  all  things  now  in  a  new  and  clear 
light,  and  though  his  was  no  miraculous  reformation, 
no  sudden  transformation  from  sinner  to  saint,  but 
rither  an  evidence  of  mental  growth  and  refinement 
under  the  influence  of  a  new  order  of  feelings, 
working  on  a  singularly  pliable  temperament,  George 
Dallas  was  so  different  to  what  he  had  been  that  he 
shrank  not  only  with  disgust  but  with  wonder  from 
the  contemplation  of  tlie  perverse  folly  which  had 
led  to  sucli  results.  lie  had  always  been  dissipated, 
worthless,  and  ungrateful,  he  thought ;  why  had  he 
never  realized  the  guilt  of  being  so  before  ?  Why, 
indeed  ?  Having  been  blind,  now  he  saw,  having 
been  foolish,  he  had  become  wise.  Tlic  ordinary 
experience,  after  all,  but  which  every  man  and  wo- 
man believes  in  his  or  her  case  exceptional,  had 
come  to  this  young  man,  but  had  come  laden  with 
exceedingly  bitter  grief  With  swifl,  sudden  fear, 
too,  and  stinging  self-distrust ;  for  if  his  mother  were 
indeed  last  to  him,  the  great  motive,  a  real  one, 
however  tardily  acknowledged,  would  be  lost  too, 
and  then  how  should  he,  how  could  be,  answer  for 
himself? 

Jus-t  then,  in  the  first  keenness  of  his  suffering,  in 
the  first  thrill  of  fear  which  the  sense  of  impending 
punishnnMit  sent  through  him,  he  did  not  think  of 
his  love,  he  drew  no  strength,  no  counsel,  no  conso- 
lation frotn  it;  the  only  image  before  his  mind  was 
tint  of  Ills  mother,  long  bowed  down,  ami  now 
broken,  under  the  accumulated  loa<l  of  grief  and 
disai»f)ointnu'nt  which  he  had  laid  upon  her.  Mr. 
Carruthers  had  acted  characteristically,  George 
thought,  in  writing  to  him,  as  he  had  done,  merely 
telling  him  of  his  mother's  illness  and  removal,  but 
giving  him  no  address,  affording  him  no  opportunity 
of  writing  to  her.  So  much  he  had  done  lor  his  own 
cons<'icni«-,  and  credit's  sake,  not  actuated  by  any 
sj  nipathy  f()r  him.  The  old  anger  towards  his  step- 
father, the  old  temptation  to  lay  the  blame  of  all  his 
own  ill-<.'ondu<'t  on  Mr.  Carruthers,  to  regard  his 
banishment  from  Poynings  as  cause  ratlier  than 
effect,  arose  fiercely  in  George's  heart,  as  he  read 
the  curt  sentences  of  the  letter  over  and  over  again ; 
but  they  were  met  and  conquered  by  a  sudden 
softened  remembrance  of  his  mother's  appeal  to  him 


for  a  just  judgment  of  her  husband,  whom  she  lov«<l, 
and  the  better  nature  of  the  young  man,  newly  and 
stixjiigly  aroused,  got  the  victory. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  inijietuoiisly  and  aloud,  "  he  's 
not  to  blame  ;  the  fault  is  mine,  and  if  I  am  never 
to  have  the  chance  of  telling  her  the  troth,  I  '11  tell 
it  to  myself  at  all  events." 

George's  resolution  to  go  to  EngLind  was  soon 
taken.  He  must  know  more  tlian  Mr.  Carruthers 
had  told  him,  and  only  at  Poynings  could  he  learn 
it.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  Mrs.  Brookes 
might  have  accompanied  his  mother  abroad.  His 
impulsive  nature  rarely  permitted  him  to  foresee 
any  obst;vcle  in  the  way  of  a  design  or  a  desire,  and 
he  acted  in  this  instance  with  his  usual  headlong 
precipitation. 

AVhen  George  Dalhis  reached  London,  he  found 
he  would  have  just  sufficient  time  to  go  to  South 
Molton  Street  and  see  Routh  or  Harriet  for  a  few 
minutes,  before  he  could  catch  a  train  for  Amherst. 
Arrived  at  Routh's  former  residence,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  observe,  as  he  got  out  of  a  hansom,  that  a 
card,  displayed  in  the  parlor  window,  announced 
"  A  drawing-room  floor  to  let"  The  hall  door  was 
opened  at  his  summoias,  with  unusu;d  alacrity,  and 
in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  the  serv  aut,  a  newly  engaged 
one  who  had  never  seen  him  Ixjfore,  informed  him 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Routh  had  "  lefl,"  and  were  to  be 
found  at  Queen  Street,  Mayfair.  George  stood,  for 
a  moment,  irresolute  in  surprise,  and  tlie  servant  re- 
peated the  addre.ss,  fancying  he  had  not  heard  her. 
His  face  was  towards  the  open  door,  and  he  turned 
his  head  sharply  round,  as  a  bo3''s  voice  said,  in  a 
peculiar  pert  tone  which  had  an  odd  indefinite 
familiarity  for  his  ear, — 

"  Any  letters  for  Mr.  Routh  to-day,  Mary  Jane  ? 
'cos,  if  so,  hand  'em  over." 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  James  Swain,  who  had  come 
up  behind  George  Dallas  unperceivcd,  and  who, 
when  he  saw  the  young  man's  face,  gave  an  involun- 
tary start,  and  dropped  his  saucy  manner  on  the 
instant. 

"  Yes,  there 's  three  letters  and  a  circ'lar  for  Mr. 
Routh,"  replied  Mary  Jane,  in  a  sulky  tone ;  "  and 
mis.sis  says  as  she  hopes  Mr.  Routh  will  put  his  ad- 
dress in  the  paper  or  something,  for  people  is  always 
a  comin'  and  makin'  us  think  as  they  *re  hxlgers." 
Then  with  a  glance  at  George,  which  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  he  might  not  have  been  considered  ineligible 
in  that  capacity,  Mary  Jane  went  to  feteh  the  letters, 
and  Dallas  addressed  Jim  Swain. 

"  Arc  you  going  back  to  Mr.  Routh'd  direct?"  he 
a.sked. 

'•  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Jim.  "  I  come  every  day, 
since  they  've  been  gone,  to  see  after  letters  and 
messnges." 

"  Then  you  can  take  a  message  from  mo,"  said 
Geoi^e,  pointing  the  obsiTvation  with  a  sixpence. 
"  Tell  Mr.  Routh  Mr.  Dallas  has  come  to  I..ondon, 
having  heanl  bad  news,  and  has  gone  to  his  mother's 
house.     You  won't  forget  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  won't  forget,"  said  Jim,  in  a  tone  of 
satisfactory  assurance. 

"  Say  I  expect  to  get  back  to-morrow,  and  will 
come  to  see  him  at  once.  Mr.  Dallas,  —  that 's  my 
name,  remember." 

George  then  jumped  into  the  hansom  again,  and 
was  driven  away  to  the  railway  station. 

"  Mr.  Dallas,"  said  Jim  Swain  to  himself  as  he 
walked  slowly  (!own  the  street,  carrying  the  letters 
confided  to  him  by  Mary  Jane,  "  that 's  your  name, 
is  it  ?    I  wonder  wot  you  've  bin  up  to,  and  where 
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you  've  bin  up  to  it  ?    I  shall  tell  her  the  gent's 
message,  —  not  him." 

The  night  had  fallen  upon  the  woods  and  fields 
of  Poynings,  and  no  light  gleamed  from  the  stately 
old  house,  save  one  ray,  which  shone  through  the 
open  window  of  the  housekeeper's  room.  By  the 
casement  sat  George  Dallas,  his  arm  upon  the  win- 
dow-sill, his  head  leaning  against  his  hand,  the  cool 
fresh  air  of  the  summer  night  coming  gratefully  to 
his  flushed  and  heated  face.  Opposite  and  close  to 
him  sat  Mrs.  Brookes,  still  wearing,  though  their 
conference  had  lasted  many  hours,  the  look  of  agi- 
tation beyond  the  strength  to  bear  it  which  is  so 
painful  to  see  on  the  faces  of  the  aged. 

All  had  been  explained  between  the  old  woman 
and  the  prodigal  son  of  her  beloved  mistress,  and 
the  worst  of  her  fears  had  been  dispelled.  George 
had  not  the  guilt  of  murder  on  his  soul.  The  chain 
of  circumstances  was  indeed  as  strong  as  ever,  but 
the  old  woman  did  not  retain  the  smallest  fetir. 
His  word  had  reassured  her,  —  indeed,  the  first 
glance  at  his  face,  in  the  midst  of  the  terror  and 
surprise  of  their  meeting,  had  at  once  and  forever 
put  her  apprehensions  to  flight.  Innocence  of  that, 
at  least,  was  in  his  face,  in  his  hurried,  agitated 
greeting,  in  the  bewilderment  with  which  he  heard 
her  allusion  to  her  letter,  in  his  total  unconscious- 
ness of  the  various  emotions  which  tore  her  heart 
among  them.  She  saw,  she  foresaw,  no  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  fatal  mis- 
take she  had  made ;  she  saw  only  that  her  boy  was 
innocent,  and  the  vastness,  the  intensity,  of  the  relief 
sufficed,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  meeting,  to 
deprive  it  of  the  horror  and  bitterness  with  which, 
had  she  had  any  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  she 
would  have  regarded  it.  But  the  first  relief  and 
the  full  explanation  —  all  that  George  had  to  tell 
her,  all  she  had  to  tell  him  —  could  not  change  the 
facts  as  regarded  Mrs.  Carruthers,  could  not  alter 
the  irrevocable,  the  miserable  past. 

"  When  the  first  confusion,  excitement,  and  inco- 
herent mutual  questioning  had  given  way  to  a  more 
settled  and  satisfactory  conversation,  Mrs.  Brookes 
told  George  all  that  had  occurred,  —  the  visit  of  the 
official  gentleman  from  London,  the  servants'  version 
of  his  business,  the  interview  between  Mr.  Carru- 
thers and  Evans,  and  the  suspicion  and  fear,  only 
too  reasonable,  to  which  all  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances had  given  rise. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  George  ar- 
rived at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  old  woman's 
narrative,  and  came  to  realize  how  overwhelming 
was  the  presumption  against  him.  By  degrees  he 
began  to  recall  the  circumstances  which  had  imme- 
diately ])receded  and  followed  his  clandestine  visit 
to  Poynings.  He  recalled  the  remarks  he  had  heard 
at  the  Mercury  office ;  he  remomberc-d  that  there 
had  been  some  talk  of  a  murder,  and  that  he  had 
paid  no  attontioij  to  it,  but  had  gone  away  as  soon 
as  possible  and  never  given  the  matter  another 
thought.  To  find  himself  implicated  in  a  crime  of 
80  terrible  a  nature,  to  find  that  circumstances  had 
brought  him  in  contact  with  such  a  deed,  filled  him 
with  horror  and  stupefaction ;  to  know  that  his 
mother  had  been  forced  to  conceive  such  a  suspicion 
was,  even  witiiout  the  horrible  addition  of  the  effect 
produced  on  her,  suffering  far  greater  than  he  had 
ever  known.  He  felt  giddy,  sick,  and  bewildered, 
and  could  but  look  piteously  at  his  faithful  old 
friend,  with  a  white  face  and  wild,  haggard  eyes. 

"  She  believed  it  V  "  he  ^id  again  and  again. 


"  No,  George,  ho ;  she  only  feared  it,  and  she 
could  not  bear  the  fear;  no  wonder,  for  I  could 
hardly  bear  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than  she  is,  and 
not  your  mother,  after  all.  But  just  think,  George. 
You  bought  the  coat  from  Evans,  and  the  man  who 
wore  that  coat  was  seen  in  the  company  of  the  mur- 
dered man  the  last  time  he  was  seen  alive.  I  knew 
there  nmst  be  some  dreadful  mistake.  I  knew  you 
never  lifted  your  hand  against  any  man's  life,  and 
that  some  one  else  must  have  got  possession  of  the 
coat ;  but  your  mother  said  no,  that  you  had  worn 
it  when  she  saw  you  at  Amherst,  and  nothing  could 
remove  the  impression.  George,  what  did  you  do 
with  the  coat  you  bought  at  Evans's  ?  " 

"  I  had  it  down  here,  sure  enough,"  answered 
George,  "  and  I  did  wear  it  when  she  last  saw  me. 
I  left  it  at  Mr.  Routh's  afterwards,  by  mistake,  and 
took  one  of  his  abroad  with  me ;  but  this  is  a  horrid 
mystery  altogether.  Who  is  the  man  who  has  been 
murdered  ?     What  is  the  motive  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  George,"  said  Mrs. 
Brookes  ;  "  but  I  will  give  you  the  papers,  and  then 
you  will  know  all,  and  you  will  understand  how 
much  she  suffered." 

The  old  woman  lefl  George  alone  for  a  few  min- 
utes, while  she  went  to  her  bedroom  to  get  the  news- 
papers which  she  locked  securely  away  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  trunk.  During  her  absence  the  young  man 
strode  about  the  room  distractedly,  trying  in  vain 
to  collect  his  thoughts  and  set  them  down  steadily 
to  the  solution  of  the  terrible  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded him. 

"  Here  they  are,  George,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  en- 
tered the  room  and  handed  him  a  roll  of  newspapers. 
"  Sit  down  here,  by  the  window,  and  try  to  read 
them  quietly.  I  must  leave  you  now,  and  tell  the 
servants  who  you  are,  and  that  you  are  going  to 
stay  here  to-night :  there  must  be  no  concealment 
now  ;  thank  God,  it 's  not  wanted  any  longer.  Per- 
haps out  of  all  this  evil  good  may  come,  my  boy." 

He  had  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  was  eagerly 
opening  the  roll  of  papers,  and  seeking  the  account 
of  the  murder.  Mrs.  Brookes  paused  by  his  side 
for  a  moment,  laid  her  withered  hand  gently  on  his 
hair,  and  then  lefl  him.  A  moment  afler  he  started 
up  from  his  chair,  and  cried  out,  — 

"  Good  God  !  the  man  was  Deane  !  " 

The  shock  of  this  discovery  was  extreme.  ^^Tiolly 
unable  as  he  had  been  to  account  for  the  coinci- 
dence which  Mrs.  Brookes's  imperfect  story  (for, 
like  most  persons  of  her  class,  she  was  an  unskilful 
narrator  of  facts)  had  unfolded  to  him,  he  had  never 
:uj)posed  his  connection  with  it  real,  and  now  he 
saw  it  all,  and  in  a  moment  perceived  the  gravity 
of  his  situation.  The  nameless  man  whom  he  had 
seen  so  oflen,  and  yet  known  so  slightly ;  concern- 
ing whom  he  had  speculated  often  and  carelessly; 
whom  no  one  head  recognized  ;  whose  singular  dn?ss 
the  waiter  at  the  tavern  had  described  in  his  evi- 
dence ;  the  date ;  all  was  conclusive.  The  man 
murdered  .was  Deane.  But  who  was  the  mur- 
derer? How  was  it  that  no  one  had  recognized 
the  body  ?  With  all  his  mysterious  ways,  in  spite 
of  the  callous  selfishness  which  had  rendered  him 
indifferent  to  companionship  save  in  the  mere  pur- 
suit of  his  pleasures,  it  seemed  wonderful  that  no 
one  should  have  been  able  to  identify  him. 

"  There 's  llouth,  now,"  said  George  to  himself, 

"  he  must  have  heard  of  the  finding  of  the  body,  he 

nuist  have  read  the  description  of  the  dress ;  he 

may  have  seen  the  man's  fur  coat  before,  though  I 

I  never  did.    To  be  sure,  he  did  not  dine  with  u3  that 
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day,  but  he  knew  where  Deane  dined,  and  with 
whom.     What  can  Routh  have  been  about  ?  " 

These  and  a  thousand  questions  of  a  similar  na- 
ture George  Dallas  put  to  himself,  without  finding 
any  answer  to  them,  without  stilling  the  tumult  in 
his  mind.  He  tried,  to  arrange  the  circumstances  in 
their  order  of  occurrence,  and  to  think  them  out,  but 
in  vain  ;  he  could  not  do  so  yet :  all  was  confusion 
and  vague  horror.  He  had  not  liked  this  man. 
Theirs  had  been  the  mere  casual  association  of  con- 
venience and  amusement,  —  an  association,  perhaps, 
the  foremost  of  all  those  which  he  was  firmly  deter- 
mined never  to  renew  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  regard 
its  dreadful  ending  with  indifference.  The  life  wnich 
had  perverted  George  had  not  hardened  him,  and 
he  could  not  readily  throw  off'  the  impression  created 
by  the  discovery  that  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  reckless  and  degrading 
pleasure  had  died  a  violent  death  within  so  short  a 
time  of  their  last  meeting.  When  Mrs.  Brookes 
came  into  the  room  again,  the  expression  of  the 
young  man's  face  terrified  her  afresh. 

"  Ellen,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  dreadful  business, 
apart  from  my  unhappy  complication  with  it,  and 
what  it  has  cost  my  dear  mother.  I  knew  this  un- 
happy man ;  he  was  a  Mr.  Deane.  I  dined  with 
him,  at  that  tavern  in  the  Strand.  I  did  wear  that 
coat.  All  the  circumstances  are  correct,  though  all 
the  inferences  are  false.  I  begin  to  understand  it 
all  now ;  but  who  can  have  murdered  him,  and  for 
what  motive,  I  cannot  conceive.  The  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  was  that  they  should  suspect  me, 
as  tlie  man  who  wore  the  coat.  Mr.  Evans  will 
recognize  me,  no  doubt,  as  he  told  Mr.  Carru- 
thers." 

"  No,  no,  Grcorge ;  the  poor  old  man  is  dead,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Brookes. 

"  Dead  ?  "  said  George.  "  Well,  he  seemed  an 
honest  fellow,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  makes 
no  difference  in  my  position.  When  I  communi- 
cate with  the  police  I  will  admit  all  he  could 
prove." 

"  Must  you  do  that,  George  ?  "  .asked  Mrs.  Brookes, 
wistfully.  She  had  a  natural  dread  of  the  law  in 
the  abstract. 

"  Of  course  I  must,  nurse.  I  can  tell  them  who 
the  unfortunate  man  was,  and  account  for  him  up  to 
a  very  late  hour  on  the  uight  of  the  seventeenth  of 
April." 

"  Take  care,  George,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  If 
you  can't  account  for  yourself  afterwards,  you  can't 
clear  yourself." 

The  observation  was  shrewd  and  sensible.  George 
felt  it  so,  and  said,  "  Never  mind  that.  I  am  inno- 
cent, and  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  proving  myself  innocent." 

"  Y.OU  know  best,  George,"  said  the  old  woman, 
with  a  resigned  sigh;  ''but  tell  me,  who  was  this 
poor  man  ?  " 

"  Sit  down  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Then  George  seated  his  old  friend  close  beside 
him,  and  told  her  the  whole  story  of  his  intercourse 
with  Stewart  Routh,  of  his  knowledge  of  Deane,  liis 
last  meeting  with  him,  their  dinner  together,  the 
adjonrnmcnt  to  the  billiard-rooms,  the  money  won 
by  Dallas  from  Deane,  and  his  leaving  town  early 
the  next  morning  for  Amherst. 

"  That  was  the  day  they  found  the  body,  was  it 
not  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Brookes. 

"  I^et  mo  see,"  said  George  ;  and  he  again  refer- 
red to  the  newspapers. 

"  Yes,  it  was  on  Friday,  the  eighteenth,  in  the 


evening.  I  was  down  at  Amherst  then,  nurse ;  that 
was  the  day  I  saw  my  mother  last." 

He  sighed,  but  a  smile  stole  over  his  face  also.  A 
cherished  memory  of  that  day  abo<le  in  his  heart. 

Then  Mrs.  Brookes  questioned  George  concern- 
ing Routh  and  his  wife,  and  told  him  of  Harriet's 
vi^it,  and  all  the  emotion  and  fear  which  it  had 
caused  her.     George  was  touched  and  grateful. 

"  That  was  like  her,"  he  said ;  "  she  is  the  truest 
of  friends,  a  treasure  among  women.  I  wonder  she 
did  not  write  to  me,  though,  when  she  sent  on  Mr. 
Carruthers's  letter." 

The  observation  passed  unnoticed  by  Mrs.  Brookes. 
Had  she  asked  when  the  letter  had  reached  George, 
a  discovery,  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  Harriet 
and  Routh,  might  have  been  made ;  but  she  had 
very  dim  notions  of  Continental  places  and  distances, 
and  the  time  consumed  in  postal  transmission. 

"  They  knew  this  poor  man.  Did  they  not  know 
that  he  was  the  murdered  person  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  George,  "  they  had  no  notion  of  it. 
How  shocked  they  will  be  when  I  tell  them  of  it ! 
Routh  will  be  the  best  person  in  the  world  to  tell 
me  how  to  go  about  communicating  with  the  police 
authorities.  But  now,  Ellen,  tell  me  about  my 
mother." 

Time  went  over,  and  the  night  fell,  and  the  old 
woman  and  the  young  man  still  talked  together,  and 
she  tried  to  comfort  him,  and  make  him  believe  that 
all  would  be  well.  But  George  was  slow  to  take 
such  comfort,  —  full  of  remorse  and  self-condemna- 
tion, of  gloom  and  foreboding.  The  mercurial  tem- 
perament of  the  young  man  made  him  a  bad  subject 
for  such  suspense  and  self-reproach,  and  though  he 
had  no  shadow  of  fear  of  any  trouble  to  come  to 
him  from  the  evidence  on  the  inquest,  there  was 
a  dull  brooding  sense  of  apprehension  over  him, 
against  which  he  had  no  power,  no  heart,  to  strive. 
So  he  listened  to  the  story  of  his  mother's  illness  and 
departure,  the  physicians'  opinions,  and  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers's plans  for  her  benefit  and  comfort,  and  dark- 
er and  darker  fell  the  shadow  upon  his  heart. 

"  We  have  had  no  news  since  they  left  Paris," 
said  Mrs.  Brookes,  in  conclusion,  "  but  I  expect  to 
see  Miss  Carruthers  to  morrow.  She  will  have  a 
letter  from  her  uncle." 

"  Miss  Carruthers  ! "  said  George,  lifling  up  his 
head  with  renewed  animation.  "  Has  she  not  gone 
abroad  with  them  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Brookes ;  "  she  is  staying  at  the 
Sycamores,  Sir  Thomas  Boldero's  place.  Sir  Thom- 
as is  her  uncle  on  the  mother's  side.  She  rides  over 
very  oflen  to  see  me,  and  I  expect  her  to-mor- 
row." 

"  At  what  hour  does  she  generally  come  ?  "  asked 
George. 

"  In  the  afternoon  ;  afler  lunch." 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  in  I^ndon  by  that  time,  nurse ; 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  my  incurring  my  step- 
father's wrath  this  tune  by  an  encounter  with  the 
heiress." 

There  was  a  momentary  touch  of  bitterness  in 
George's  voice,  but  his  slow,  sad  smile  contradicted 
it. 

"  Ah,  George  !  "  said  the  old  woman.  "  Take 
heart.  All  wUl  be  well,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  be  welcome  here." 

"  Perhaps  so,  nurse.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will 
let  me  know  what  news  Miss  Carruthers  brings,  and 
especially  where  my  mother  is,  and  their  next 
move." 

That  night  Gcoi^e  Dallas  slept  for  the  first  time 
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under  the  roof  of  tlic  old  house  at  Po^'nings,  but  an 
early  liour  in  the  luoming  found  him  on  his  way 
back  to  town. 

When  Clare  Carruthers,  inounted  on  Sir  Lancelot 
and  escorted  by  Cscsar,  arrived  at  Poynings,  on  the 
following  afternoon,  she  was  surprised  to  find  Mrs. 
Brookts  looking  well  and  cheerlul.  The  girl  had 
brought  good  news.  Mre.  Carruthers  had  borne  the 
journey  well,  and  it  was  proposed  that  she  should 
leave  Pai-is  and  proceed  to  the  South  of  France 
after  the  interval  of  a  week.  Clare  roamed  ovtT 
the  house  and  gardens  as  usuaL  She  was  beautiful 
as  ever,  but  with  a  new  and  graver  beauty  than  of 
old.  There  was  no  observant  eye  to  mark  the 
change,  no  kindred  spirit  to  note  and  share  the 
girl's  trouble.  She  was  quite  alone.  ^Vlien  she  re- 
turned Irom  her  ramble,  and  while  her  horse  was 
being  brought  round,  she  went  to  Mrs.  Brookes's 
room  to  bid  her  good  by.  The  old  woman  took 
two  Letters  out  of  her  desk,  and  said,  — 

"  Do  you  remember  tliese  letters,  Miss  Carru- 
thers V  You  brought  theui  to  ine  when  JMrs. 
Carrutliers  was  first  taken  ill." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  AVhat  of  them  ? "  Clare 
answered,  carelessly. 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  enclose  tliem  in 
a  large  envelop",  and  direct  them  to  Mr.  George 
Dallas  for  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clare ;  but  she  looked  a  Jktlc 
surprised,  for  Mrs.  Brookes  wrote  remarkably  well 
ibr  a  person  of  her  class. 

"  I  wrote  to  him  lately,"  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  "  and 
the  letter  did  not  reach  htm ;  so  I  suppose  I  directed 
it  indistinctly." 

Clare  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  in  a  large  bold 
h<and  wrote  thfe  address  which  Harriet  had  given 
upon  the  envelope. 

"  You  are  sending  Mr.  Dallas  these  lettei-s,  that 
he  may  read  them,  as  his  mother  is  unable  ?"  asked 
Clare,  to  whom  the  Ibrbidden  subject  of  Mi-s.  Car- 
ruthers's  son  always  offered  more  or  less  temptation. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  old  woman  ;  "  I  am 
pretty  sure  they  come  from  Mr.  Feltos,  and  ought 
to  be  seen  to." 

"  And  who  is  Mr.  Felton  ?  "  said  Clare,  rising  and 
laying  down  her  pen.  "  I  '11  post  them  as  i  pass 
through  the  village,"  she  added. 

"Mr.  Felton  is  Mrs.  Carriithers's  brother,"  said 
Mre.  Brookes.  "  He  has  been  in  America  many 
years,  but  she  said  something  lately  about  his  com- 
ing home." 

Clare  said  no  more,  but  took  her  leave,  and  went 
her  way.  She  posted  the  packet  for  George  Dallas 
at  the  village,  and  as  she  rode  on,  her  fair  face  bore 
the  impress  of  a  painful  recollection.  She  was 
tiiinking  of  the  morning  on  which  she  had  ventured 
to  send  the  warning  to  him  who  was  so  unworthy  of 
the  fancies  she  had  cherished,  —  him  of  whom  she 
could  not  think  without  a  shudder,  of  whom  she 
hardly  dared  to  think  at  all.  When  the  post  was 
delivered  the  following  morning  at  the  Sycamores,  a 
lai-ge  packet  was  placed  before  Miss  Carruthers.  It 
w!is  directed  to  her,  and  contained  two  numbers  of 
the  Piccadilly,  with  two  instahnents  of  George's 
serial  story,  and  on  the  ily-leaf  ai'  one  were  the 
words,  "  From  Paul  Ward." 

[To  be  ooDtlnaed.] 
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FOPwliUGN  NOTES. 

The  Pagliano,  the  largest  theatre  in  Florence, 
has  been  filled  recently  by  large  audiences,  drawn 


by  the  excellent  acting  of  Ernesto  Rossi  in  the  char- 
acters of  Hamlet  and  Othello. 

Mr.  HKPWOKTn  Drxox's  new  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  "  New  America,"  will  be  published  in  Lon- 
don on  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  DxRwrx,  author  of  "  The  Origin  of  Spe- 
cie*," has  sent  a  subscription  of  £  1 0  to  the  Jamaica 
Committee,  for  the  prosecution  oi"  Mr.  Ejtc. 

In  the  first  number  of  TroUope's  new  serial  story, 
"  Last  Clironicle  of  Barset,"  we  are  introduced  to 
several  very  old  acquaintances  —  the  Arabians,  the 
Dumbellows,  the  (irantleys,  and  the  Tliornes,  and 
the  Proudies.  Some  new  characters  there  are  of 
course,  and  these  promise  to  become  friendly. 

A  MONUMENTAL  statuc  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Fcltre,  in  Italy,  to  Panfdo  Castalai,  of  that  town,  the 
inventor  of  movable  printing  type.  The  statue, 
which  is  comjjleted,  is  by  Uie  sculptor  Corti,  of 
Milan,  and,  at  its  inauguration,  a  festival  of  Itahan 
printers  will  be  held  at  Fcltre. 

HrppoPilAGY  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Paris. 
The  number  of  establishments  for  the  sale  of  horse- 
flesh is  rapidly  increasing,  especially  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  epicures  are  of  opinion  that 
an  over-driven  cab-horse  will  soon  become  as  popu- 
lar a  delicacy  as  a  hunted  hare. 

The  Leeds  Mercury  says  that  the  world  will 
probably  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  new  poem 
from  Mr.  Robert  Browning  next  spring.  "  It  is  no 
slight  thing,  nor  is  it  a  collection  of  small  poems 
that  he  is  now  bringing  to  a  close ;  but  a  great  work 
of  many  thousand  lines.  It  is  founded  on  a  media-- 
val  Roman  story  which  has  fascinated  the  poet." 

The  Faculty  of  Paris  has  just  conferred  the 
degree  of  "  Baeheliere-es-Sciences "  on  a  young 
lady  named  Mdllc.  ^larie  Brassetti.  In  France 
there  are  several  feminine  Bacheloi-s  of  Letters,  but 
the  present  is  only  the  second  lady  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  an  examination  in  sciences  before 
the  Faculty.  The  first  obtained  her  diploma  about 
two  years  ago. 

In  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Drs.  Pecholier  ami  Saint  Pierre  give  an  account  of 
a  poisonous  plant,  called  Boondoo  by  the  natives  of 
Gaboon.  "  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  remarks  Gnlignani, 
"  that  'judgments  of  God,'  so  common  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  exist,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  (;ontrary,  may  have  exirted  for  thousands  of  years 
in  Africa.  Boondoo  is  the  poison  used  for  the  pur- 
pose in  (Jaboon.  The  prisoner  is  made  to  swallow 
a  dose  of  it;  if  he  dies,  he  is  deemed  guilty,  and  if 
he  recovers,  innocent.  Of  course  this  sort  of  trial  is 
subject  to  countless  frauds,  and  we  doubt  not  the 
black  gentleman  intrusted  with  tlie  administering 
of  the  dinig  makes  a  good  thing  of  it." 

The  deaths  of  six  Frenchmen,  all  of  some  note, 
have  been  chronicled  by  the  Paris  press  within  the 
spiice  of  two  days.  First,  the  Baron  de  Barante, 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  an  ambassador 
under  the  monarchy  of  July,  but  better  known  for 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  "  and  his 
"  History  of  the  Directory."  Secondly,  M.  de  Boi- 
lay,  who  was  associated  with  M.  Thiers  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Conslituliormel  during  its  palmy  days, 
and  who  afterwards  became  editor  of  that  once  cele- 
brated journal,  and  rose  from  the  position  of  a  jour- 
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nalist  to  that  of  Councillor  of  State.  Tliinlly,  M. 
Louis  Cormenin,  former  editor  of  the  Moniteur  and 
of  the  Revue  de  Purh,  and  son  of  the  noted  Mar- 
qiiis  dc  Cormenin,  who,  under  the  sij^ature  of 
Timon,  kept  up  for  years  a  series  of  incessant  and 
most  bitter  attacks  against  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  until  almost  the  very  hour  of  its  fall. 
Fourthly,  M.  Victor  Chauvin,  novelist  and  journal- 
ist, and  for  a  long  period  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Pres.'<e.  Next,  M.  Bache,  a  once  celebrated  comic 
actor  at  tho  Thdiiti*e  Frani^-ais,  the  Varietes,  the 
Vaudeville,  and  Les  Bouffes  Parisiennes,  who  drew 
his  last  breath  on  the  straw  pallet  of  a  Paris  hos- 
pital.    And  finally,  GavamL 

M.  Bazix,  fevorably  known  for  his  photographic 
researches,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious  submarine 
l>hotographic  studio,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  take 
photographs  of  sunken  ships,  rocks,  &c.  The  cham- 
ber is  provided  with  lens-shaped  water-tight  win- 
dows, and  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  the  objects 
to  be  photographed  are  higly  illuminated.  M.  Bazin 
is  able  to  remain  about  ten  minutes  in  his  submarine 
chamber,  and  has  produced  several  clear  and  well- 
detined  pliotographic  pictures  of  objects  at  the  great 
depth  of  three  hundred  feet. 

The  Prince  deLJgne,says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  curiosity  of  literature 
which  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  forthcom- 
ing E.xhibition.  It  consists  of  a  book  neither  writ- 
ten nor  printed,  which  bears  the  title  "Liber  P.as- 
sionis  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  cura  characteribus  nulla 
materia  composita."  All  the  letters  are  cut  out  of 
the  finest  vellum  and  pasted  on  blue  pjiper,  and  the 
reading  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  best  types.  The 
precision  with  which  these  very  small  characters  are 
cut  e.xcites  unbounded  admiration  for  the  patience 
of  their  author.  The  German  Emperor  Rudolf  II. 
is  said  to  have  offered,  in  IG-tO,  the  enormous  sum 
of  11,000  ducatd  for  this  curious  work  of  art. 
Strangely  enough,  the  book  bears  the  Engli.sh  arms, 
though  it  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  read  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Morn- 
ing Star:  "  Archasologists  have  been  thrown  into 
a  state  of  immense  excitement  in  consenuence  of  the 
discovery  last  week  of  an  iron  box,  filled  with  car- 
tularies and  diplomas  on  parchment,  among  a  pile 
of  old  chests  in  the  muniment  nxjm  of  the  Ijouvre. 
These  historical  treasures  liear  the  date  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  work  of  deciphering  them 
has  Ix'en  intrusted  toone  of  the  most  talenteil  pale- 
ogniphi.«ts  of  the  day,  who  is,  moreover,  a  member  of 
the  Institute.  The  most  profound  secrecy  has  been 
enjoined  on  this  erudite  gentleman,  who  has  under- 
■  taken  to  abstain  from  revealing  any  |)ortions  of  these 
documents  till  the  work  of  de«:iphering  the  whole 
contents  of  tho  chest  is  fini.thed.     lie  has  been  re- 

auested  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  that 
ic  curiosity  of  the  literary  world  may  be  satisfied 
in  the  shortest  time." 

TiiK  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Globe  has  been 
reproducing  and  commenting  on  some  remarks  in  a 
French  pa]H'ron  tlie  earnings  of  dramatists,  authors, 
and  journalists  in  France.  Acconling  to  the  native 
authority,  there  are  political  writers  on  some  of  the 
daily  papers  of  Pan*  who  get  £40  a  month  for 
writing  the  siunniary  of  news  called  the  Mlelin ; 
and  the  corrcspoudeDt  of  tho  Gloltc  adds,  that  as 


the  hulletin  is  divided  between  three  or  four  writers, 
the  wca-k  they  do  for  the  £  40  is  little.  "  The  article 
says  that  on  the  Journal  des  Dt'bats  Jules  Janin  gets 
£  1 0  a  feuilleton  ;  it  does  not  say  that  two  or  three 
of  the  political  writers  of  that  distinguished  journal 
have  a  retaining  fee  of  £  200  per  annum,  and  are 

Jiaid  liberally  'besides  for  every  article  they  write, 
t  says  that  some  journals  pay  principally  by  the  line ; 
but  it  does  not  say  that,  when  an  article  amounts  to 
£  2,  the  lines  that  follow  are  not  counted.  It  says 
that  the  rate  per  line  is  from  1^^/.  to  2|^/. ;  but  it 
sometimes  falls  to  a  Id.,  and  at  others  rises  to  3d. 
If  1  mistake  not,  the  Debuts  gives  3(7.  a  line  for  po- 
litical articles.  (I  count  a  sou  as  a  halfpenny, 
though  in  reality  it  is  a  shade  less.)  The  Rerue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  which  is  equal  to  our  quarterlies,  and 
even  more  renowned  tlian  they,  pays  very  badly,  — 
only  £  8  a  sheet ;  and  its  sheets,  from  the  type  em- 
ployed, absorb  an  outrageous  mass  of 'copy,'  as  some 
of  its  writers,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  have 
told  me.  FeuUlelons  are  not  paid  as  they  used  to 
be,  when  Eugene  Sue  got  Z  4,000  for  his  '  Wander- 
ing Jew,'  £  (j,400  for  his  '  ^lysteres  de  Paris,'  and 
when  Alexander  Dumas  got  a  shilling  a  line,  even 
though  hundreds  of  his  lines  were  only  '  Ohs  ! ' 
'  Ahs ! '  '  Heavens  ! '  '  Buts ! '  and  so  forth.  Still,  at 
feitilletons  some  men  make  much  money  ;  the  price, 
however,  varies  terribly.  But  of  all  literary  labor 
in  France  the  most  profitable  is  play-writing.  Scribe 
was  si.x  or  seven  times  over  a  millionnaire ;  and  of 
living  men,  Dennery  and  Sardon  make  thousands 
per  annum.  The  younger  Diunas  has  also  earned 
a  modest  fortune." 


ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

AX   ANCIENT    MYTH  MODKRNIZED. 

What,  weeping,  weeping,  my  little  son, 

Angry  tears,  like  that  great  commander, 
Alexander  — 
Because  of  dragons  is  left  not  one 
To  be  a  new  Cappadocia's  scourge 

For  your  bold  slaying. 

Without  delaying  — 

On  Shetland  pony 

So  bright  and  bonny 
A  knight  all  mounted  —  a  yor4ng  St.  George  ? 

Come,  sit  at  my  feet,  my  little  son. 

Sit  at  my  feet,  and  mend  your  wagon  ! 
Full  many  <i  dragon 
You  'II  have  to  fight  with,  ere  life  bo  done. 
Stay  —  and  I  'II  tell  you  of  three  or  four 
(Villanous  cattle) 
You  'II  have  to  battle, 
When  motlier 's  sleeping 
Where  all  your  weeping 
Will  not  awaken  her  any  more. 

First  comes  a  creature  whose  name  is  Sloth, 
Looks  like  a  lizard,  creeping  on  sleekly, 
Simple  and  weakly. 
Who  could  n't  harm  you,  however  wroth. 
But  slay  him,  my  lad,  or  he  'U  slay  you  : 

Crawling  and  winding. 

Twisting  and  binding. 

Break  from  him,  tramp  on  him. 

And  as  you  stamp  on  him, 
You  'II  be  St,  George  and  tlie  Dragon  anew. 
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Then  there  's  a  monster,  most  fair  at  first, 

Called  Ease,  or  Comfort,  or  harmless  Pleasure ; 
Born  of  smooth  Leisure, 
On  scented  cushions  luxurious  nursed,  ^ 
Who  '11  buy  your  soul,  if  you  '11  sell  it,  just 

To  catch  one  minute 

"With  joyance  in  it, 

Or  ward  oil"  sorrow 

Until  to-morrow. 
Trample  him  —  trample  him  into  dust ! 

Ar.d  one,  a  reptile,  yclept  false  Shame, 

Who  silently  drags  its  fettered  length  on, 
And  tries  its  strength  on 
Many  a  spirit  elae  pure  from  blame. 
But  up  and  at  it  your  courser  urge  I 

Smite,  smite,  I  trow,  hard. 

The  moral  coward, 

By  throne  or  altar, 

And  never  falter, 
And  be  my  own  son  —  my  brave  St.  George ! 

St.  Geoi^  and  the  Dragon !  ah,  my  boy. 

There   are    many  old    dragons    left  —  world 

scourges  — 
And  few  St.  Georges  ! 
There 's  mickle  labor,  and  little  joy  ! 
But  on  with  you  —  on  to  the  endless  fight ! 
Your  sword  tight  buckling. 
To  no  man  truckling. 
Bear  your  bright  flag  on, 
And  slay  your  dragon. 
St  George  forever !    God  shield  the  right ! 

AcrnoB  of  "John  Halifax,  Genthmis." 


RUTH: 

A   SCUrPTURE   IDYL. 

"Kntrcnt  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  fh)m  following  after 
thee."  —  Kith  i.  16. 

FoKBiP  me  not  from  following  after  thee, 
O  Naomi ! 
Even  for  dead  Mahlon's  sake, 
Unto  Beth-lohem,  where  the  corn-reeds  shake. 
My  path  shall  be. 
Xor  look  thou  back,  nor  mourn 
The  dead 
Whose  leaf  is  shed, 
Whose  sheaf  is  bound  ; 
Flowers  of  thy  youth,  on  Moab's  ground. 
Whose  bloom,  po  living-sweet,  no  summer  shall  re- 
turn. 

Orjjah,  depart !  —  Nay,  go 
Back  to  thy  kindred,  as  our  mother  sayeth ; 

And  kiss  the  sod  for  me 
Wheni  lij)  of  mine  no  more  with  weeping  pray- 
eth  : 

The  dead  have  no  more  woe. 
But  her,  the  living,  will  I  not  forsake. 

O  Naomi !  if  not  with  me, 
Wiierc  shall  thy  torn  heart  still  ita  bleeding  ? 
Orpah  departs,  —  and,  see  ! 
Even  now  her  steps,  receding. 
Tread  down  the  gra.<!s  in  Moab.     Let  me  be 
The  one  found  faithful.     Bid  me  comfort  thee. 

Love  hath  no  one  sole  land. 
In  all  lands  love  hath  been 


At  God's  right  hand  ; 
Below,  above. 
In  every  clime  is  love. 
And  still  shall  be, 
Wliile  mingles  shore  with  sea. 
And  silvered  upland  slopes  to  golden  lea. 
Where'er  we  go 
That  sap  must  flow 
Which  feeds  the  Tree  of  Life  and  keeps  it  green. 

Take  comfort,  then,  of  me, 

O  Naomi ! 
And  God,  whose  will  can  make 
New  dawns,  new  hopes,  to  break. 
Whose  love  jvlone 
Can  green  the  arid  heart,  as  moss  the  desert  stone. 
Who  walks  the  rustling  ways  where  all  dead  leaves 
are  strown. 
Shall  lead  thee  by  the  hand 
Back  to  thine  own  loved  land, 

Where  thou  shalt  see 
On  yonder  once-parched  plain 
The  ripe  ear  full  again  ! 


ON    THE    BRIDGE    AT    POISSY. 

The  nightingales  were  singing 
At  Poissy  on  the  Seine, 
As  I  leant  above  the  River, 
Flooded  high  with  summer  rain. 
Dear  is  that  royal  River, 
With  ceaseless,  noiseless  flow, 
Past  the  gray  towers  of  Paris 
From  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau ! 

Tlie  nightingales  were  singing 
In  the  rosy  sunset  air, 
The  silver  chimes  were  ringing, 
"  Christians,  come  to  prayer ! " 
And  I  thought  the  invitation 
Uttered  ever,  eve  and  morn. 
Was  the  voice  of  good  St.  Louis 
In  the  town  where  he  was  born ! 

As  I  leant  above  the  River, 
Musing  softly  all  alone. 
The  bells  and  birds  together 
Seemed  blended  into  one ;  — 
The  rapturous  thrill  of  nature. 
So  soulless,  yet  so  fair, 
Borne  up  upon  the  winged  chimes, 
*'  Christians,  come  to  prayer ! " 

Fair  is  the  Seine  at  Poi.<«y, 
With  its  islets  crowned  by  trees. 
Fringed  by  spires  of  lofty  poplars 
Trembling  in  the  summer  breeze. 
Fair  is  the  antique  City, 
And  its  Church  as  white  as  snow. 
Built  and  blessed  by  good  St.  IjOuis, 
Built  and  blessed  so  long  ago ! 

Louis,  being  dead,  yet  liveth 

Bv  the  waters  of  the  Seine, 

Where  he  trod,  his  kingdom  blossomed. 

Where  he  built,  his  stones  remain, 

Where  he  knelt,  his  pious  accents 

Linger  softly  on  the  air ; 

Join,  sweet  birds,  your  invitation ! 

"  Christians,  come  to  prayer  1 " 

Bessie  Ratner  Parees. 
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I. — No  person  slinil  be  allowed  more  than  one 
volume  at  a  time,  except  in  ilie  case  of  works  of 
fiction  in  several  volumes,  when  three  wi.l  be 
ken  and  returned  togellier. 
"wo  Weeks  is  the  time  allowed 
keeping  books  out,  excepting  ihosa 
"''ed  "  Seven  Dav  Book,"  which 
be  kept  but  one  week;  the  fine 
each  case  being  two  cents  for 
^every  day  a  book  is  kept  beyond 
the  time.     Persons  owing  fines 
^iorfeit  the  use  of  the  Library  til 
they  are  paid. 
I     3. —  All  I  sues  of   bucks,  or' 

f'niuri(.s  to  them,  must  b«  made 
;ood  by  the  person  liable,  to 
.the  satisfaction  of  the  Library 
Committee. 
4.  -  Books  may  be  drawn  for 
'use  in  the  Reading  Room,  to  be 
returned  after  such  use,  and  the 
'l)enalty  for  f.iilure  duly  to  return 
m  shall  be  the  same  as  that  pre- 
scribed in  Rule  ad  above,  for  the. 
ng  of  a  book  one  week  over  the. 
allotted  time. 
Burrowers  fioding  a  book  torn,  narked, 
or  in  any  way  def.iced,  are  required  to  repoit  ihe 
matter  at  once  to  the  Librarian  ;  otherwise  they 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  d<tiuwge  done. 
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